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IV c  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  ?iot  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTICE. — This  number  contains  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  Military  Education ,  which  deal  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  :  (1)  The  True  Objective ;  (2)  The  Breakdown 
of  the  Present  System  ;  (3)  The  Right  Line. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  played  into  the 
Government’s  hands  at  Southampton  on  Tuesday  by 
devoting  his  speech  to  South  Africa  and  the  Liberal 
divisions.  Their  South  African  policy  is  the  one  set-off 
to  the  Government’s  general  record  of  weakness.  No 
matter  what  mistakes  they  may  have  made  in  calcula¬ 
tion,  what  mistakes  in  preparation,  it  has  been  plain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  Government 
meant  to  see  this  South  African  matter  through,  and 
the  people  of  England  has  recognised  as  much  and  it 
is  that  and  that  alone  which  has  preserved  this  Ministry 
from  an  early  and  inglorious  death.  It  is  just  that 
plain  statement  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  as  to  not  leaving 
the  republics  a  shred  of  independence,  the  statement 
Sir  Henry  reprobates,  which  has  won  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  amount  of  public  confidence  impossible  on 
general  grounds  to  account  for. 

The  people  have  felt  that  on  one  subject  at  any  rate 
they  know  what  the  Government  means  ;  they  were 
given  a  clear  lead,  while  it  was  precisely  on  that 
subject  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  the 
Opposition  was  driving  at.  It  is  difficult  after 
measuring  the  supposed  Radical  leader’s  incapacity 
as  a  party  tactician,  to  spare  for  his  arguments  of 
policy  the  contempt  they  deserved.  In  these  days 
the  drafts  on  capacity  for  contempt  are  heavy. 
Sir  Henry  stands  by  his  description  of  some  of  the 
military  methods  adopted  as  methods  of  barbarism  ; 
and  yet  he  adjures  the  country  to  believe  he  never 
insinuated  aught  against  the  army.  Does  he  really 
suppose  that  the  generals  in  the  field  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  adoption  of  these  methods  ? 

His  arguments  as  to  force  as  a  remedy  are  not 
relevant.  We  are  all  aware  that  government  by  force 
alone  will  never  solve  all  the  problems  government 
involves,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  comple¬ 
mentary  truth,  we  might  say  axiom,  that  there  can  be 


no  government  without  force.  In  every  country  and  in 
1  every  age  force  is  the  foundation  of  government.  And 
there  can  never  be  any  administrative  superstructure 
j  in  the  new  colonies  until  we  have  laid  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  by  proving  to  the  Boers  that  we  are  too  strong 
for  them.  Indeed  eventual  acquiescence  in  government 
I  that  is  obviously  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  may 
j  safely  be  assumed,  but  there  is  never  acquiescence  in 
government  on  sufferance.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
the  Dutch  Boers.  That  species  of  passive  resistance 
recognises  no  influence  but  necessity. 

The  Irish,  whom  Sir  Henry  cited,  are  different. 
Indeed  the  natures  of  the  Dutch  Boer  and  the  Keltic 
Irish  are  about  as  sharply  opposed  as  two  natures 
could  be.  There  is  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  the  true 
Irishman  to  which  the  Boer  is  a  stranger,  which 
indeed  he  would  despise.  Sir  Henry’s  argument 
against  the  State  settlement  of  British  immigrants  in 
South  Africa  from  the  train  of  hatreds  and  heartburnings 
left  by  the  Ulster  Plantation  and  Cromwellian  methods  in 
Ireland  is  not  to  the  point.  No  one  has  ever  suggested 
anything  of  that  kind  for  Africa.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
proposed  to  assist  the  Boers  by  State  aid  to  re-settle  on 
their  farms,  and  to  assist  English  immigrants  to  settle 
on  lands  regularly  bought  and  paid  for  or  on  public 
lands,  in  which  there  was  no  private  ownership.  Had 
Cromwell  adopted  ffiese  methods  in  Ireland  instead  of 
the  method  of  massacre,  though  there  might  still  be  an 
Irish  question,  it  would  be  without  the  bitterness  that 
has  always  and  not  unnaturally  infected  Irish  politics. 

The  Liberal  party  have  at  any  rate  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  about  one  thing  :  that  they  will  have  a  meeting. 
They  have  further  been  able  to  agree  that  the  venue 
shall  be  the  Reform  Club  and  the  hour  and  day  Tues¬ 
day  next,  g  July,  at  2.30  p.m.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  party  that  they  have  been  able  to  agree  on  no  less 
than  four  distinct  points  ;  a  good  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  Apparently  all  sections  of 
Liberals  and  Radicals  are  going  to  affirm  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  lead  them  ; 
but  much  is  to  depend  on  the  tone  of  Sir  Henry’s 
speech.  It  may,  of  course,  be  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  the. 
Liberal  Imperialists  do  not  consider  that  they  are  yet 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  open  force,  and  require 
a  certain  period  of  “harmony”  in  order  to  cover  their 
preparations.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  they  really 
desire  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  status  quo.  One 
would  like  to  know  how  Thursday’s  debate  on  the  Loan 
Bill  will  affect  proceedings  at  the  Reform  Club.  We 
should  also  like  to  know  if  the  Unionists  in  the  club,. 
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which  according  to  its  Radical  members  is  “  mostly 
Tory”,  are  to  be  allowed  to  look  on. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  reply  to  “  Dear  McKenna  and 
Hobhouse  ”  and  thirty-eight  other  Liberals,  who  wrote 
explaining  in  cordial  terms  that  they  could  not  be 
present  at  the  proposed  dinner  in  his  honour,  was  manly 
and  straightforward.  “What  I  said  about  the  war  I 
am  not  the  least  repentant  of,  and  if  necessary  I  shall  say 
it  again  ”  was  the  gist  of  his  answer.  Of  course  there 
was  some  little  attempt  to  whittle  away  the  difference 
between  the  two  warring  sections  of  the  party — “  having 
differed  with  some  of  our  friends  upon  one  question  ” — 
but  on  the  whole  his  attitude  was  uncompromising  and 
masterful  without  being  aggressive.  The  donnish  way 
of  Mr.  Asquith  that  has  so  often  repelled  his  own  side 
in  the  House  was  here  notably  absent. 

There  are  no  big  events  to  chronicle  in  connexion  wdth 
the  operations  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Kitchener’s  last 
weekly  report  accounted  for  430  of  the  enemy  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  some  five  thousand  of  them  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  it  becomes  daily  more  evident  that  the  numerous 
commandoes  in  the  field  are  of  inconsiderable  bulk. 
Their  diminishing  numbers  unfortunately  only  make 
them  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  In  a  field  of 
operations  so  vast  the  British  forces  have  now  become 
something  like  a  sieve  through  which  the  Boer  atoms 
are  able  to  escape.  The  invaders  of  Cape  Colony  have 
been  active,  but  have  suffered  more  damage  than  they 
have  inflicted.  A  descent  by  Fouchd  into  the  native 
territory  of  the  Transkei  has  ended  in  Fouche  seeking 
safety  in  the  Drakensberg.  In  the  North,  the  Boers 
attacked  two  blockhouses  on  the  Delagoa  line  and  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  but  against  this  must  be  set  the 
wrecking  of  a  train  from  Pietersburg,  costing  us  an 
officer  and  fourteen  men.  At  Pietersburg  a  field  cornet 
and  forty-four  men  have  surrendered  and  at  Hopewell 
on  1  July  General  Grenfell  made  a  considerable  capture 
from  Beyer’s  commando.  Even  pro-Boer  infatua¬ 
tion,  whether  located  in  Brussels,  in  London  or  in 
Cape  Colony,  cannot  much  longer  pretend  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  British  patience  and  persistence  being 
exhausted,  when  the  exhaustion,  the  proclamation  of 
Messrs.  Burger  and  Steyn  notwithstanding,  is  obviously 
all  on  the  other  side. 

There  seems  the  right  combination  of  hopefulness 
and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  societies  interesting 
themselves  in  conducting  the  emigration  of  women 
settlers  to  South  Africa.  Lady  Frances  Balfour  threw  out 
a  challenge  to  those  who  will  have  the  task  of  settling 
British  male  residents  in  that  country  which  should  put 
them  on  their  mettle.  See  that  you  get  the  suitable 
men,  she  said  ;  and  we  will  see  that  they  are  supplied 
with  the  proper  kind  of  women  for  making  good  wives 
and  mothers  of  a  future  race  of  British  who  will  do  their 
part  in  settling  and  restoring  the  country  to  prosperity 
and  ensuring  its  future.  Seven  hundred  women  have 
already  gone  out,  and  a  specially  noticeable  feature  of 
the  scheme  is  that  those,  and  others  who  will  follow,  do 
not  belong  only  to  the  class  from  whom  the  rougher 
emigrants  are  usually  supplied.  In  Rhodesia  and  the 
Transvaal  in  fact  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
women  whom  we  call  ladies  who  have  the  best  prospects 
and  not  so  much  domestic  servants.  Women  qualified 
to  be  housekeepers,  certificated  teachers,  typewriters, 
milliners— capable  women  in  short  are  wanted  who,  we 
are  afraid,  find  life  in  England  very  often  wanting  in 
opportunities  for  their  abilities.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  societies  they  have  the  necessary  guarantees  against 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  otherwise  would  be 
insurmountable  to  them  as  individuals. 

The  excessive  sensationalism,  journalistic  and  the 
very  reverse  of  scientific  in  its  character,  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  article  which  the  Navy  League  has  adopted 
as  its  manifesto  in  the  matter  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  received  hardly  too  severe  a  castigation 
in  the  House  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
was  discussed  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Yerburgh  to 
reduce  the  vote  for  the  Admiralty  Office.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  hampered  by  technical  restrictions  of 


Parliamentary  debate,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
distinctly  useful.  Whether  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
fleet  is  a  proper  subject  for  Parliamentary  discussion, 
questions  of  giving  information  to  foreign  Governments 
being  considered,  may  be  a  doubtful  matter.  We  hold 
that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  was  perfectly  entitled  to  decline 
to  discuss  the  subject,  though  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that 
such  foreign  Governments  as  wanted  the  information 
already  knew  about  as  much  as  to  our  policy  of  distri¬ 
bution  as  our  own  Admiralty,  and  certainly  far  more 
than  any  private  member  who  wished  to  discuss  the 
question  in  the  House  on  Wednesday.  There  was  a 
great  simulation  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  certain  officers  in  command  had  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  state  of  things.  It 
would  none  the  less,  however,  be  exceedingly  unwise  to 
assume  that  these  officers  were  satisfied  with  everything 
in  the  fleet  they  commanded. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  his  reply  adopted  a  frank  and 
sensible  tone — an  enormous  improvement  on  the  official 
optimism  which  is  so  irritating  because  so  transparently 
false.  It  is  very  poor  mummery  at  best.  Perhaps  the 
remembrance  of  his  brilliant  performances  as  critic 
shamed  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  out  of  any 
lapse  into  official  complacency.  It  must  be  admitted 
by  any  open-minded  man,  the  fierce  indignation 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  notwithstanding,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  -  Forster’s  answer  more  than  justified 
reasonable  criticism  of  the  present  state  and  position  of 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Whether  the  depletion  of  the 
fleet  in  those  waters  by  the  necessity  of  reinforcing 
China  and  other  distant  stations  were  avoidable  or 
not,  it  remains  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  is  not  at  present  at  its  proper  strength.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  admitted  specifically  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  respect  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers,  and  undertook  that  these  deficiencies  should 
be  made  up  as  soon  as  general  imperial  necessities  and 
the  strength  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole  allowed  of  it.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  pleasing  frankness  will 
not  get  less  when  he  has  to  deal  with  and  defend  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  have  grown  up  under  his  own 
responsibility.  In  this  case  he  was  occupied  solely  with 
the  results  of  predecessors’  administration. 

The  French  Government  has  issued  a  Yellow  Book 
containing  the  account  of  Chinese  affairs  from  the 
French  point  of  view  down  to  18  June.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  it ;  not  even  the  general  tone  which 
asserts  with  all  the  official  reports  of  the  other  Powers 
that  its  noble  self  wras  distinguished  from  all  the  Allies 
by  gallantry,  chivalry  and  humanity  and  the  affection  of 
the  Chinese.  The  evacuation  of  troops  is  going  on 
contemporaneously  with  the  handing  over  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  of  the  different  divisions  of  Peking 
that  have  been  under  the  management  of  the  several 
Powers  during  the  occupation.  It  is  still  doubt- 
j  ful  however  whether  disorders  may  not  break  out 
again  and  the  French  are  said  to  be  intending  not  to 
evacuate  Pao-ting-fu  until  the  autumn,  though  the 
German  soldiers  are  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  is  returning  home  and  the  China 
Association  has  obtained  his  promise  that  British  trade 
interests  in  China  shall  have  his  advocacy.  Sir  Norman 
Stewart  and  the  Indian  troops  are  on  their  way  back  to 
India  ;  the  German  General  Staff  has  begun  its  inevit¬ 
able  official  history  of  the  expedition  ;  the  special  Chinese 
mission  to  Germany  with  Prince  Chun  at  its  head  is 
preparing  to  leave  Shanghai  for  Germany. 

Thibet  is  the  home  of  the  mysterious,  and  possibly 
this  national  characteristic  has  rendered  it  desirable  to 
envelop  in  mystery  the  so-called  embassy  from  the 
Grand  Lama  to  the  Tsar.  For  the  same  reason  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  envoy  has  assumed  a  Muscovite  name, 
and  made  a  perilous  journey  through  British  India 
surrounded  by  English  spies,  intent  on  stealing  his 
credentials,  rather  than  travel  to  S.  Petersburg  in  such 
safety  and  comfort  as  the  Russian  lines  through  Central 
Asia  or  Siberia  would  have  afforded.  Or  he  may  have 
wished  to  rival  Dr.  Nikola.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  what  is  going  on,  but  it  might  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  conjecture  that  the  embassy  is  the 
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work  of  Russian  agents,  and  will  promptly  be  disclaimed 
by  the  Dalai  Lama  if  he  ever  hears  of  it  and  if  it  suits 
his  purpose  to  do  so.  The  movement  is  probably 
associated  with  the  activity  recently  displayed  by 
Russia  in  Kashgaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  It  would 
suit  her  policy  very  well  to  extend  her  influence  over 
Thibet  and  establish  herself  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  India  while  menacing  China  on  the  west.  The  an¬ 
nexation  of  Thibet  and  Persia  would  handsomely  round 
off  her  Asiatic  possessions  on  the  south — for  a  time. 

The  last  hope  that  New  Zealand  would  join  the 
Australian  Federation  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject.  New  Zealand  elects  to  work 
out  her  destiny  as  a  separate  constitutional  entity  in 
the  South  Seas.  Australian  Federation  has  generally 
and  with  good  reason  been  regarded  as  a  new  link 
forged  in  the  chain  of  Imperial  unity.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  New  Zealand  has  grown 
more  independent,  in  regard  to  Australia,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  her  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  of  which  the 
latest  evidence  was  the  reception  given  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  has  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  Whether  her  abstinence  is  wise  or 
unwise  events  must  show.  The  plight  of  Newfound¬ 
land  might  have  been  expected  to  act  as  a  warning. 
Newfoundland’s  best  friends  have  long  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  mistake  made  in  refusing  to  join  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  In  the  days  when  Sir  George 
Grey’s  voice  was  a  power  in  New  Zealand,  the  1,200 
miles  of  ocean  separating  the  colony  from  Australia 
were  accepted  as  1,200  reasons  why  she  should  not 
participate  in  a  federal  movement.  To-day  the  reasons 
advanced  are  political,  economic  and  strategic.  New 
Zealand  wishes  to  retain  a  free  hand  and  if  there  is  any 
danger,  as  some  fear,  that  Australian  development  may 
follow  on  American  lines  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  ultimate  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  New  Zealand  is 
justified.  That  American  methods  are  unpopular  in  the 
Colony  is  shown  in  the  speech  with  which  Lord 
Ranfurly  opened  Parliament  in  Wellington  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Seddon  will  not  allow  the  colony  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  trust  monopolists.  He  is  a  free  trader  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  let  himself  go  at  the  Dominion-day 
banquet  in  London  on  Tuesday.  To  judge  by  the 
“  cheers  ”  and  “  loud  cheers”,  with  which  the  speech 
was  punctuated,  it  was  rousing  enough  :  and  it  was 
also  what,  with  an  effort  of  restraint,  we  shall  call 
blatant.  It  was  the  sort  of  speech  that  would  create  a 
good  impression  in,  say,  Sheffield  during  the  heat  of  a 
general  election.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  really 
try  to  remember  that  it  is  not  election  time  and  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  at  the  polls,  but  a  Cabinet  Minister 
filling  a  very  great  and  responsible  office.  He  is  not 
justified,  because  he  desired  to  upset  his  friend  Mr. 
Morley,  in  talking  of  “the  uninstructed  prejudice  and 
envy  of  foreign  nations  who  greedily  swallow  every  lie 
that  is  foisted  upon  them  by  enemies  abroad  or  traitors  at 
home”.  Why  cannot  he  quote  his  Kipling — or  whoever 
it  is  who  writes  about  the  “  East  outheralding  the 
morn  ” — enthuse  about  the  “sceptre  of  dominion  ”  and 
so  forth,  and  leave  foreign  nations  alone?  Frankly, 
we  prefer  Lord  Salisbury  on  foreign  nations,  dying 
or  otherwise,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Ne  sutor  ultra 
•crepidam. 

Sir  John  Gorst  still  holds  on  in  spite  of  being  made  by 
his  masters  to  play  the  part  of  tool  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  second  time.  Sir  John  introduced  the  alter¬ 
native  Education  Bill  on  Tuesday.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  political  dexterity,  for  though  so  small  that  it  can  be 
no  sort  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  real  Bill,  it 
manages  to  include  in  a  wholly  ineffective  form  just  the 
most  certain  causes  of  contention.  The  result  is  that  the 
maximum  of  friction  with  the  least  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  now,  while  the  Opposition  will  be  left  free  to  \ 
renew  the  attack  on  precisely  the  same  positions  next 
year.  We  cannot  say  we  think  they  will  be  in  any 
way  to  blame,  if  they  do  so.  If  a  ministry  chooses 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  attack  that  even  the 
weakest  of  Oppositions  can  hardly  fail  to  turn  to 


account,  it  is  childish  to  blame  that  Opposition  for 
taking  advantage  of  it.  The  Government  have  one 
opportunity  yet  of  improving  on  their  educational 
record.  Lord  Salisbury  was  fearful  the  other  day  at 
the  United  Club  that  his  party  might  “  do  even  too 
well  ”.  Let  the  Educational  Bill  follow  its  predecessors 
into  darkness  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  apprehension  will 
perhaps  be  allayed. 

The  Lords  Committee’s  suggestions  for  recasting  the 
Sovereign’s  declaration  as  to  Roman  Catholicism  do 
not  seem  to  commend  themselves  either  to  extreme 
Protestants  or  to  Roman  Catholics,  which  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  hit  the  right  mean.  For  ourselves 
we  agree  with  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Times  ”  that 
by  far  the  simplest  and  most  rational  form  for  the 
declaration  to  take  would  be  a  simple  affirmation  that  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  within  this  realm  of 
England  was  admitted  by  the  King.  That  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  matter  is  purely  political,  or  there 
would  have  to  be  a  declaration  against  every  creed  and 
every  church  except  the  Anglican,  also  against  Atheism 
and  Agnosticism.  It  is  the  political  aspect  that  made 
it  undesirable,  in  effect  impossible,  that  the  English 
Sovereign  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  that 
aspect  which  still  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
a  Protestant — using  the  term  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense.  We  should  hope  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
such  representations  as  appear  in' Mr.  Samuel  Smith’s 
silly  letter.  There  is  something  humorous,  though,  in 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Smith  speaking  for  the  nation  ! 

By  fixing  the  date  of  Lord  Russell’s  trial  not  later 
than  6  August  the  constitution  of  the  Court  is  settled. 
Parliament  will  be  in  session  and  therefore  it  is  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  not  before  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward  that  Lord  Russell  will  appear. 
All  the  Peers  Scotch  and  Irish  and  the  Bishops  as  Lords 
of  Parliament  have  a  right  to  be  summoned,  and  the 
President  of  the  Court  will  be  a  Lord  High  Steward 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  judges  will  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  House  according  to  an  immemorial  custom 
of  which  there  used  to  be  more  frequent  instances 
before  the  creation  of  Lords  of  Appeal.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  common  error  that  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Peers  have  been  legally  curtailed.  The  only  change 
however  is  that  the  legal  right  of  a  peer  to  sit  in  every 
case  before  the  House  has  for  a  long  time  not  been 
claimed,  and  has  become  less  likely  to  be  claimed  since 
the  appointment  of  Lords  of  Appeal  who  have  filled 
high  judicial  office.  So  in  theory  every  peer  who  sits 
on  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  will  have  the  right  of  giving 
an  opinion  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts  ;  but  doubt¬ 
less  they  will  take  their  law  from  the  Lord  High 
Steward  and  the  judges  and  as  to  the  facts  be  guided  by 
the  Lord  High  Steward  as  a  jury  is  guided  by  the 
directions  of  the  judge.  They  will  give  their  verdict 
“  on  honour  ”  and  not  on  oath  ;  but  the  Bishops  do  not 
take  part  in  the  actual  judgment  but  retire  as  directed  by 
the  Canon  law  after  making  a  protest  saving  their  legal 
rights  of  judicature. 

Lords  and  Ladies  do  not  seem  to  agree.  The  Upper 
House  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  to  sit  heavily  on 
feminine  aspirations  after  a  wider  and  more  active 
sphere  of  life,  as  the  ladies  would  put  it,  after  men’s 
business  on  the  platform  and  in  the  council  chamber, 
as  men,  or  at  any  rate  Peers,  prefer  to  say.  The 
Lords  have  just  rejected  Lord  Aberdeen’s  proposal  to 
allow  women  to  be  Borough  Councillors  in  London, 
being  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  Bishops  to  women’s  worth.  It  is  curious  this 
repugnance  on  the  Peers’  part  to  women  taking  part  in 
public  life,  a  repugnance  by  no  means  reflected  in 
the  Lower  House,  seeing  that  the  predominant 
peer,  who  usually  plays  on  the  Lords  as  an  instrument 
of  music,  making  them  discourse  what  tune  he  will,  is 
all  on  the  ladies’  side.  Lord  Salisbury  has  always  been 
in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  and  has 
supported  by  his  vote  the  proposals  to  open  to  them  the 
door  of  various  spheres  of  Local  Government.  We  can 
understand  and  sympathise  with  masculine  repugnance  to 
their  womanfolk  exposing  themselves  to  the  hurly  burly 
of  elections,  but  we  are  very  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
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usefulness  of  women  in  many  departments  of  local 
administration. 

The  pace  of  motors  has  increased,  is  increasing 
and  must  be  diminished.  Mr.  Akers  Douglas’  reply 
in  the  House  on  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Muntz’  question 
about  the  rate  at  which  motors  were  driven  into  the 
parks  was  clothed  in  some  Ministerial  magnificence, 
but  was  not  at  all  serviceable.  In  putting  the  pace  at 
forty  miles  an  hour  Mr.  Muntz,  it  may  be,  overstated 
the  case ;  but  motors  certainly  seem  to  go  at  an 
express-train  speed  when  their  drivers  think  the  way  is 
fairly  clear,  and  that  in  itself  is  most  offensive.  Not 
content  with  the  smells  and  the  dust  and  the  whirrings 
that  he  makes,  the  motor  scorcher  must  monopolise  the 
highway  and  frighten  folk  nearly  out  of  their  wits  by 
the  rate  he  travels.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  might 
not  with  advantage  be  sent  to  prison  without  option  of 
a  fine. 

The  whole  countryside  has  benefited  enormously  by 
the  rains  that  last  week  ended  a  drought  of  between 
two  and  three  months’  duration.  The  change  came  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  for  most  of  the  thin  crop  of  hay 
had  been  harvested  before  the  first  drop  fell,  and  had 
the  dry  weather  lasted  another  fortnight  or  so  the 
prospects  of  the  corn  harvest  would  have  been 
gloomy  indeed.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  fair  second 
crop  of  hay  and  if  the  grain  crop  is  to  have  some¬ 
thing  like  a  good  body  of  straw,  we  must  look  for 
a  good  deal  more  rain.  Another  week’s  dry  weather 
and  the  whole  land  would  again  be  athirst. 

We  publish  in  another  column  an  article  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  since  we  dealt  with  the 
subject,  in  schemes  for  the  preservation  of  the  Richmond 
Hill  View  and  the  river  front  between  Richmond 
and  Twickenham.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
if  the  bigger  and  more  satisfactory  scheme  of  Sir 
Whittaker  Ellis  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  prompt  action  to  supplement  the  cautious 
deliberations  of  local  councils.  The  question  is  a 
national  one  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of 
a  parochial  decision.  We  may  add  that  it  is  desirable 
that  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  should  make  some  announce¬ 
ment  of  what  he  is  doing  or  hopes  to  do.  At  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  which  he  started  with  so  laud¬ 
able  a  public  spirit,  he  invited  communications  from  all 
interested  in  the  matter  ;  but  to  our  knowledge  more 
than  one  person  eager  and  willing  to  help  in  the  fight 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reply  to  inquiries.  What 
is  wanted  now  is  a  committee,  a  public  invitation  and 
a  subscription  list. 

The  closing  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
three  days  has  deprived  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
of  its  only  business  :  dullness  has  dominated.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  Wall  Street  is  closed  for  a  bit, 
as  to  judge  by  the  prices  sent  over  on  Wednesday 
the  heat  has  so  demoralised  the  market  that 
it  is  impossible  to  please  it.  For  instance, 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Trust 
did  everything  that  was  expected  of  them  :  they 
declared  the  first  quarterly  payment  of  the  7  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  Preference,  and  they  declared 
1  per  cent,  on  the  Common.  Yet  the  market  pretended 
to  be  dissatisfied  because  it  was  not  stated  that  the 
ordinary  dividend  was  quarterly,  and  marked  down 
both  classes  of  shares  three  dollars.  London  how¬ 
ever  was  not  quite  so  irrational,  and  put  them 
back  two  dollars  over  parity.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  a  great  many  people  bought  in  the  hope  that 
the  dividends  would  send  prices  much  higher  (as 
they  would  have  done  in  a  healthy  market),  and  these 
disappointed  speculators  have  thrown  their  shares  out. 
Everybody  expects  higher  prices  all  round  from  New 
"York  next  week.  The  only  other  feature  of  interest 
has  been  the  rise  in  Wassaus  to  over  9.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  or  possibly  sooner,  the  cable  about  the  latest 
borehole  on  the  Huni  river  area  ought  to  be  received, 
and  if  favourable  will  send  up  the  shares  of  all  mines 
on  the  Tarkwa  range.  In  other  markets  stagnation 
reigns  supreme.  Consols  closed  at  93^. 


OUR  POLITICAL  PLIGHT. 

IT  is  a  pity  Carlyle  is  not  living  at  this  hour.  We  dcr 
not  know  that  England  exactly  has  need  of  him  ; 
but  his  wrath  at  the  present  condition  of  English  politics 
would  have  been  a  great  spectacle,  rather  the  thunder- 
phrases  in  which  he  would  have  expressed  it  would 
have  made  a  wondrous  noise.  He  had  not  the  over¬ 
whelming  wisdom  of  the  present  seer  of  Chelsea,  Mr. 
Courtney,  but  his  invention  in  the  way  of  lurid  and 
startling  phrases  made  him  a  far  more  terrible  person. 
Mr.  Courtney  proves  you  to  be  a  fool;  Carlyle  drew 
you,  and  you  saw  that  you  were  one  ;  a  much  more  painful 
trial.  There  may  have  been,  there  always  was,  much 
of  caricature  in  the  drawing,  but  there  was  much  of 
yourself  as  well.  Certainly  we  should  greatly  like  to 
know  what  precise  cluster  of  words  Carlyle  would 
have  thought  appropriate  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  what  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  what  for  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  what  for  the  Government  generally, 
and  what  for  the  broken  pieces  of  the  Opposition  ; 
broken  pieces,  to  judge  from  the  pathetic  resolutions  of 
the  Home  Counties’  Liberal  Federation,  trying  so  hard 
to  get  together  again.  Very  possibly  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Asquith  might  each  have  been  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  being  a  Man.  About  Mr.  Chamberlain  we  are  not 
sure  :  his  palpable  force  and  robust  indifference  to  the 
niceties  of  taste  would  have  given  a  great  claim,  but 
Carlyle  would  probably  have  thought  that  his  proper 
place  and  natural  friends  were  on  the  Mountain.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain  ;  he  would  have  involved  Opposi¬ 
tions  and  Government  alike  in  a  hearty  curse  ;  party 
politics  in  contemptuous  abuse ;  while  solemnly  he 
would  have  invoked  the  shade  of  Cromwell  to  come 
and  turn  them  out  neck  and  crop,  every  one  of  them. 

Cromwell  in  that  capacity  would  very  possibly  have 
the  sympathy  of  many  who  detest  him  in  the  other 
parts  he  has  played.  One  may  be  sure  “  he 
would  not  do  the  Lord’s  work  negligently  We 
doubt  even  if  gratitude  for  his  statue  would  make 
him  stop  short  at  Lord  Rosebery.  But  Lord  Rosebery 
does  not  need  clearing.  He  has  removed  himself.  It 
is  quite  extraordinary  how  in  all  the  talk  at  the  clubs' 

!  and  in  the  street,  in  all  the  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
J  starters  for  the  Liberal  leadership,  one  never  hears  Lord 
Rosebery’s  name.  There  seems  to  be  a  settled  convic¬ 
tion  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  out  of  the  running.  Possibly 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  in  the  running.  If  so,  he  appa¬ 
rently  has  changed  his  mind  since  the  opening  of  this 
session.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  he  was  quite 
active,  or  rather  voluble,  in  the  Lords.  If  he  was  not  a 
party  leader,  he  spoke,  as  the  “Times”  in  a  vein  of 
humour  unwonted  in  that  newspaper  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  at  any  moment  might  be.  Now  he  is- 
no  longer  a  man  who  might  lead.  It  is  a  very  great 
pity.  Of  his  intellectual  abilities  there  can  be  no1 
doubt  ;  of  his  culture  and  personal  attractiveness  as 
little ;  but  he  cannot  realise  that  to  be  a  finished 
comedian  is  not  enough  for  success  or  good  work  in 
English  public  life.  So  Lord  Rosebery  must  go. 

The  Government  case  is  really  a  very  sad  one.  There 
was  no  reason  on  earth,  nor,  for  all  we  know,  under 
the  earth,  why  this  Government  should  not  do  very  well. 
They  had  everything  in  their  favour  and  the  experience,, 
significant  enough,  of  six  years  in  office  to  guide  them. 
Their  views,  their  policy  are  on  the  whole  sound  enough  ; 
they  have  not  broken  down  on  any  false  or  wrongly 
conceived  theory.  Their  education  theory,  the  province- 
in  which  they  have  collapsed  with  most  discredit,  is 
admirable  and  far-sighted.  There  is  nothing  intellec¬ 
tual  about  the  Government’s  failure — hardly  could 
there  be  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  atr 
its  head.  The  weakness  lies  elsewhere.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  career  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  old* 
commonplace  that  it  is  not  intellect  that  makes 
a  man  succeed  in  life,  but  determination  and 
character.  It  is  all  very  well,  all  very  brilliant 
perhaps,  to  be  graceful  and  charming,  to  take  very 
heavy  work  lightly,  to  be  versatile,  to  be  playing 
bridge  a  few  minutes  before  you  go  to  guide  a 
momentous  debate  in  the  House,  but  that  will  not 
do  for  English  public  business.  Duller  men  more  in- 
earnest  and  more  determined  would  do  better.  Mr. 

I  Chamberlain,  it  is  true,  is  very  much  in  earnest,  not  in 
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any  sense  dull,  and  no  one  would  pretend  the  Colonial 
Secretary  lacks  force ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  you  have  the  one  thing  needful,  there  may  not 
be  other  things  desirable.  Unfortunately  qualities,  as 
trumps  in  cards,  which  concentrated  in  one  individual 
would  command  the  game,  distributed  have  little  effect. 
This  Cabinet  has  all  the  qualities  somewhere  among  its 
various  members,  but  there  is  no  controlling  force 
to  prevent  their  neutralising  each  other,  or  to 
reduce  such  neutralising  to  a  minimum.  We  should 
be  sorry  indeed  to  say  that  the  case  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  hopeless,  but  we  should  be  still  sorrier, 
for  our  credit’s  sake,  to  say  it  was  hopeful. 
Still  on  the  greatest  thing,  South  Africa,  they  are  at 
least  competent  and  mean  to  see  their  task  through. 
So  the  country  is  not  in  an  absolutely  desperate  poli¬ 
tical  position,  as  it  would  be  otherwise.  For  it  seems 
clear  that  no  help  can  be  looked  for  from  the  other  side  for 
an  indefinite  time.  They  have  not  yet  decided  whether 
they  will  go  on  pretending  that  they  agree  as  to  points 
on  which  they  know,  as  privately  they  admit,  that  they 
profoundly  differ  or  will  admit  their  differences,  leaving 
the  stronger  section  to  fight  with  freedom.  One  would 
have  thought  all  elements  in  the  Opposition  would  see 
that  to  go  on  as  they  are  is  the  worst  thing  for  them  all. 
It  is  not  even  keeping  up  appearances  ;  for  of  union 
amongst  the  Liberals  there  is  no  appearance  whatever. 
All  it  does  is  to  prevent  any  section  of  Radicals 
from  acting  with  any  vigour  and  to  keep  in 
the  seat  of  leadership  one  whom  no  single  group  of 
Liberals  would  choose,  or  put  up  with,  were  they  free 
to  act  according  to  their  better  judgment.  Liberals 
may  perhaps  say  their  plan  has  been  to  find  and  follow  the 
Least  Common  Denominator  ;  maybe  they  have  found  it. 
If  it  is  also  their  Greatest  Common  Measure,  they  are 
not  to  be  congratulated. 

One  sees  very  plainly  that  all  this  tangle  is  one  of  men, 
not  of  policy  and  principles.  Unfortunately  principles 
are  more  easily  accommodated  and  changed  than  men. 
New  men  are  wanted  ;  and  who  are  they  to  be  ?  The 
two  public  men  the  country  is  perhaps  thinking  most  of 
at  this  juncture  are  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Asquith. 
Neither  is  a  new  man  in  the  sense  of  hitherto  being 
not  in  the  front  rank  of  public  life.  Both  have  been 
in  the  front  rank  for  years  ;  but  neither  has  tried 
his  hand  at  leading  ;  and  it  is  the  capacity  for 
leading  that  is  wanted.  Both  these  men  have  at  least 
the  advantage  that  they  have  not  tried  and  failed.  We 
do  not  think  either  is  so  conspicuously  deficient  in  the 
leader’s  qualities  as  to  judge  it  discreet  to  retain  this 
advantage  by  never  trying.  If  Mr.  Asquith  should 
now  shrink  from  the  power  that  may  be  thrust  upon 
him  and  insist  on  keeping  up  this  pretence  at  unanimity, 
he  will  go  far  to  show  he  has  not  the  qualities  required 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  He  need  not  seek  this 
power,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  fear  it  or 
handle  it  delicately  if  presented  to  him,  but  grasp  it  in 
such  strong  way  as  shall  enable  him  to  hold  it.  Lord 
Curzon’s  turn  will  not  come  yet.  When  it  does,  we 
have  no  fear  of  his  fearing  to  lead.  Leaders  one  way 
or  another  this  country  must  have  ;  the  people  insist  on 
being  led.  There  is  danger  that  from  weariness  of 
being  asked  to  show  the  way  by  those  whose  business 
is  to  show  it,  they  may  blindly  follow  the  first  person 
who  will  confidently  point  them  any  way  ;  no  matter 
if  it  leads  to  destruction.  Will  our  public  men  never 
realise,  what  political  philosophers  have  insistently 
urged,  that  under  democratic  conditions  as  much  as 
under  aristocratic  or  any  other  conditions,  the  average 
citizen  will  expect  and  require  to  be  led  and  not  to 
lead  ? 


THE  CHINESE  CARCASE  AND  THE  EAGLES. 

'T'HE  prolonged  conversazione  which  has  followed 
J-  the  siege  of  the  Legations  at  Peking  has  had  at 
least  one  definite  result.  The  Powers  have  decided  to 
exact  an  indemnity  of  Tls. 450, 000, 000  in  payment  of 
expenses  entailed  by  that  piece  of  “  Midsummer  Mad¬ 
ness  ”,  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  phrased  it  ;  and  the  moment 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
There  is  little  use  in  discussing  the  amount  which  is  an 
■expression,  in  several  cases  at  least,  of  exigencies  that 


may  not  be  resisted  when  a  sword  figures  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  scale.  It  might  escape  scrutiny  altogether  if  China 
were  organised  and  developed  like  the  countries  of 
Europe,  with  like  standards  of  value  and  monetary 
reserves  ;  but  ^65,000,000  is  a  very  large  sum  to  be  paid 
by  people  who  use  coins  worth  less  than  one-third  of  a 
farthing  ;  and  the  misfortune  is  that  it  will  have  to  be 
paid  chiefly  by  provinces  that  took  no  part  in  the 
crime. 

Addressing  Lord  Salisbury  on  10  September  last, 
when  the  negotiations  which  have  reached  this  notable 
result  were  about  to  open,  the  China  Association  laid 
down  two  propositions  :  (1)  That  no  settlement  should 
be  regarded  as  admissible  which  did  not  exclude  from 
power  those  primarily  responsible  for  the  outbreak  ; 
(2)  That  fiscal  reform  was  a  necessity,  if  additional  re¬ 
quirements  were  to  be  met  without  subjecting  the 
people  to  additional  taxation  they  might  hardly  endure. 
“  Personal  responsibility  rested  notoriously  on  Prince 
Tuan,  KangYi,  and  the  Empress’  trusted  henchmanTung 
Fuh-siang”  ;  and  they  should  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  The  exclusion  from  power  of  a  faction  so  deeply 
compromised  should,  at  any  rate,  be  regarded  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  preliminary  to  negotiation  ;  and  though  it  might  be 
expedient,  for  reasons  of  State,  to  guarantee  the  per¬ 
sonal  immunity  of  the  Empress  it  was  essential  to 
rescue  the  Emperor  from  her  durance  and  restore  him 
to  power.  “The  Emperor  and  the  advisers  he  had 
gathered  round  him  before  the  coup  d’etat  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  necessity  of  reforms,  if  China  is  to  survive  as 
an  integral  State.  His  attempts  to  abolish  sinecures 
and  introduce  the  principle  of  a  budget  rank, 
indeed,  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  conspiracy 
which  has  had  such  disastrous  consequences,  not  only 
for  foreigners  but  for  the  Chinese  themselves.  Such 
reforms  are  opposed  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
Courtiers,  Permanent  Officials,  Manchu  Pensioners,  and 
Sinecurists  who  gave  their  support  to  the  lately  domi¬ 
nant  clique  ;  and  they  are  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  to 
be  inaugurated  under  what  may,  for  convenience  of 
designation,  be  called  an  ‘  Empress  ’  regime.” 

The  programme  is  plausible,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  no  peculiarly  expert  knowledge  for  its 
comprehension.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  has  been  carried 
into  effect.  (1)  As  regards  the  political  aspect,  “the 
Chinese  Government  [to  quote  the  “Peking  and 
Tientsin  Times”  of  the  11  May]  to  whom  we  are 
presumably  and  prospectively  going  to  hand  back  the 
Province  of  Chihli  and  the  protection  of  our  commercial 
interests  is  identical  with  the  Chinese  Government 
which  lied  to  us,  besieged  us,  and  dealt  murderously 
with  us.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  Empress  Dowager, 
still  dragging  the  Emperor  like  a  whipped  dog  at  her 
heels.  Dancing  fantastic  pantomime  on  her  shadow  is 
the  heir-apparent.”  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung  Fuh-siang, 
the  chief  protagonists  of  the  drama,  are  at  large  and 
said  to  be  plotting  insurrection  in  the  north-west.  Kang 
Yi  is  said  to  have  died  and  Yu  Hsien  (who  ordered  the 
massacre  of  missionaries  at  Tai-yuen)  to  have  been 
executed,  though  a  shadow  of  doubt  hangs  over  their 
fate.  The  Empress’  favourite  eunuch  Li  Lien-ying, 
Lu  Chuan-lin,  and  Yung  Lu  are  all  at  Si-ngan  “with 
Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung-chang  at  Peking  to  complete 
the  bouquet  !  ...  Yet  it  is  to  these  very  men  that 

we  are  invited  to  look  for  reorganisation  and  to 
evolve  order  out  of  chaos  !  The  unexpected  happens 
continually  in  China ;  but  truly  we  fail  to  realise 
by  what  magic  influence  the  sow’s  ear  is  to  be 
transformed  into  a  silk  purse  by  this  means  ”.  So 
much  for  the  political  transformation  which  might 
conceivably  have  been  effected  if  there  had  been 
present  in  the  council  of  the  Powers  a  dominant 
personality  who  knew  the  Chinese  as  well  as  his  own 
mind,  and  if  there  had  been  a  willingness  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  rivalries  and  jealousies  to  considerations  of 
the  common  weal.  But  political  questions  in  China  can 
wait  :  dynasties  have  become  effete  before,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  when  they  had  dree’d  their  weird  :  the 
integral  character  of  the  provincial  administration 
suffices  for  purposes  of  government  in  the  meantime. 

(2)  What  can  less  easily  wait  is  the  question  of 
finance.  China  has  resources,  if  they  could  be 
made  available  ;  bur  time  is  required  to  accom¬ 
plish  reforms  as  well  as  to  develop  mines,  and 
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the  eagles  are  impatient.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
abolish  the  pensions  to  which  every  Manchu  is  held 
entitled  in  virtue  of  his  descent,  and  to  abolish  the 
privilege  in  virtue  of  which  Manchu  officials  obtain  fat 
posts  without  having  to  go  through  the  same  exami¬ 
nation  as  Chinese.  Are  the  Manchu  members  of  the 
Court  grouped  round  the  Empress  Dowager  likely  to 
promote  the  change?  It  has  been  proposed  to  com¬ 
mute  the  rice  tribute  due  annually  by  the  Provinces 
to  Peking,  which  not  only  constitutes  a  highly  wasteful 
form  of  remittance  but  affords  facilities  for  indefinite 
peculation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  regulate  the  salt  system,  respecting  which 
the  Chinese  themselves  say  that  all  the  bamboos  grown 
in  China  would  be  insufficient  to  describe  the  iniquities 
involved.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  native 
Customs  offices  which  exist  still  even  at  treaty  ports 
and  to  merge  them  in  the  so-called  Foreign  Customs 
under  the  control  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  What  likelihood 
is  there  that  such  changes — changes  destructive, 
be  it  remarked,  of  “  opportunities  ” — being  inaugurated 
by  the  Reactionaries  who  in  1898  suppressed  the 
Emperor  because  he  was  a  Reformer  ?  Is  it  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  had,  instead,  a  proposal  to  double  the 
Customs  tariff,  a  proposition  which  has  the  deliciously 
humorous  characteristic — from  the  Chinese  point  of 
view — of  making  foreigners  recoup  the  indemnities  out  of 
their  own  trade  :  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  non¬ 
commercial  European  Powers,  of  placing  on  the  nation 
which  does  two-thirds  of  the  trade  a  burden  from  which 
they  would  themselves  largely  escape  ?  Even  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  revise  specific  values  fixed  forty  years  ago, 
in  order  to  make  them  represent  effectively  the  5  per 
cent,  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  is  open 
to  the  contention  that,  if  we  conscientiously  admit 
the  justice  of  restoring  the  Treaty  tariff,  the  Chinese 
should  be  required  to  fulfil  certain  other  Treaty  obliga¬ 
tions — respecting,  for  instance,  Inland  Transit  and 
Conservancy  of  Rivers — which  they  have  so  far 
practically  ignored  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
Lord  Cranborne’s  reply,  last  week,  to  Mr.  Yerburgh, 
that  that  view  is  being  diplomatically  sustained. 
A  proposal  to  appropriate  Tls.  10,000,000  from 
likin  to  the  service  of  the  indemnity  has  also 
its  humorous  side  :  for  it  amounts,  from  the  Mandarin 
point  of  view,  to  riveting  on  trade  a  tax  against  which 
Foreigners  are  never  weary  of  protesting,  and  which 
is  so  contradictory^  of  reform  that  a  Chinese  merchant 
lately  described  the  suggestion  as  an  ingenious  plan 
by  which  the  officials  would  extort  Tls.  20,000,000 
for  their  own  pockets  besides  the  Tls.  10,000,000 
primarily  in  view.  Reviewing,  in  the  last  mail  number 
of  the  “North-China  Herald”,  the  Imperial  edicts 
issued  in  pursuance  of  Art.  X.  of  the  preliminaries  of 
Peace,  the  Rev.  Arnold  Foster  lays  stress  on  an 
incidental  phrase — “  When  a  case  is  lost  the  cunning 
run  awayq  but  the  simple-minded  suffer  the  penalty  ”, 
as  summing  up  with  delightful  irony  the  whole  situation 
created  by  the  recent  emeute  ;  and  we  are  content  to 
adopt  the  phrase  as  eminently  descriptive  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

After  pointing  out  (in  the  course  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  a  few  day's  ago  at  Manchester)  the  dangers  of 
various  kinds  attendant  on  partition,  Mr.  Anderson, 
ex-Chairman  of  the  China  Association  at  Shanghai, 
insisted  strongly  that  the  only  policy'  for  the  maintenance 
of  British  commercial  interests  was  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  China,  and  to  see  that  a  progressive  and 
reformed  Government  is  put  in  power ;  whereas  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  of  the 
Reactionaries  who  have  controlled  her  policy  would 
mean  the  prolongation  of  discontent  and  unrest  making 
for  revolt  and  disintegration.  The  propositions  are 
precisely  those  which  the  Saturday  Review  has 
upheld  from  the  first,  and  which  we  desire  to  restate 
with  the  greater  emphasis  because  the  opportunity  of 
making  them  effectual  seems  to  be  slipping  aw'ay. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PEDANTRY. 

R.  JOHN  MORLEY’S  question  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  on  the  Parliamentary  position  in  Cape 
Colony  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  tenacity'  with 


which  a  theorist  will  cling  to  his  theories  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the  cases  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended.  Mr.  Morley’s  actions 
have  always  an  intellectual  basis  and,  unlike  most  of 
the  people  who  see  he  is  on  their  side  in  opposing  the 
Government  on  all  points  as  to  the  war  without  being 
competent  to  appreciate  his  reasons,  he  is  never 
actuated  by'  merely  personal  or  party  malice.  But  that 
basis,  in  this  particular  case  at  least,  is  so  slight  that  we 
wonder  that  even  a  man  who  may  have  swallowed 
any  amount  of  books  and  dispatches  on  constitutional 
law  should  not  see  how  frail  it  is  as  a  foundation  for 
building  any  practical  proposal.  The  facts  that  may 
be  taken  for  granted  are  that  it  is  not  intended  at 
present  to  summon  the  Cape  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  consent  to  expenditure  of  moneys 
necessary  for  the  public  service  after  30  June;  and 
that  the  advice  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Colony  to  the 
Governor  to  issue  warrants  to  meet  such  expenditure 
is  a  violation  of  constitutional  law.  Of  constitutional 
law,  that  is,  taken  in  a  certain  sense ;  a  narrow  and 
pedantic  one,  as  though  it  were  said  the  English  law 
forbids  killing  as  murder,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
such  an  exception  as  exists  where  it  is  in  necessary  self- 
defence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  there  is  no  specific 
provision  in  any  Cape  statute  for  the  issue  of  warrants 
by  the  Governor.  The  amounts  required  each  year 
ought  ordinarily  only  to  be  expended  by  authority  of 
annual  appropriation  Acts,  and  though  the  Governor 
may  use  warrants  to  a  certain  extent  the  sum  which  he 
may  so  raise  is  limited  by  statute.  Well  all  that  being 
admitted,  what  then  ?  Is  it  a  practical  deduction  from 
this  statement,  one  needing  only  to  be  stated  to  be  drawn 
as  Mr.  Morley  assumes,  that  the  Cape  Parliament  should 
in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Cape  Colony  be  sum¬ 
moned  so  that  the  letter  of  the  law  may  not  be  broken  : 
and  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  instruct  the 
Governor  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  proposed  illegal 
expenditure  ? 

We  can  see  the  answer  better  to  this  question  by  re¬ 
calling  the  instances  on  which  Mr.  Morley  relies  as  pre¬ 
cedents  for  the  course  which  he  insists  the  Government 
as  constitutional  Ministers  are  bound  to  take.  Mr. 
Morley  is  as  serious  over  it  as  if  there  was  an  intention  of 
introducing  a  system  which  would  establish  a  fixed  per¬ 
manent  violation  of  constitutional  law,  instead  of  an 
exception  admittedly  not  to  be  used  a  day  longer  than 
circumstances  make  necessary,  and  only  applicable  to 
definite  classes  of  cases  such  as  the  work  of  ordinary 
administration  and  defence,  or  of  sanitation  :  both 
being  governed  either  by  the  finance  provisions  of 
previous  years  or  by  the  urgency  of  medical  precautions 
against  plague.  No  new  taxes  will  be  levied  nor  any 
new  assessments  made.  It  is  intended,  if  possible,  at 
the  end  of  the  prorogation  on  27  August  to  reassemble 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  and  thereupon  the  question  of 
the  suspension  of  the  law  will  be  laid  before  it,  and  Acts 
of  Indemnity  will  be  proposed  as  is  usual  in  cases 
where  servants  of  the  Crown  have  acted  under  martial 
law.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  the  Colonial 
Constitution  requires  that  there  be  a  session  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene 
between  the  last  sitting  in  one  session  and  the  first 
sitting  in  the  next  session,  the  Parliament  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  till  September,  and  there  may  be  yet  time  to 
call  it  together  so  that  the  usual  procedure  may  be 
observed  for  legalising  expenditure  as  has  been  done 
quite  commonly  for  many  years.  Indemnity  Acts 
charging  against  public  revenue  the  expenditure  over 
and  above  amounts  voted  for  the  financial  year  have 
become  a  regular  proceeding  at  the  Cape. 

This  is  an  old  question  in  all  the  colonies,  and  it 
is  on  a  case  of  this  kind  in  New  South  Wales  that 
Mr.  Morley  founds  his  objection  by  referring  to  a 
dispatch  of  Lord  Granville  in  1869.  Lord  Belmore  in 
1867  had  had  qualms  of  financial  conscience  as 
to  the  irregularity  of  permitting  public  expenditure 
in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  appropriation 
Acts.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
had  instructed  him  that  on  occasions  of  supreme 
emergency  the  departure  from  ordinary  rules  would  be 
justified  as  in  England,  where  expenditure  has  often  to 
be  made  in  anticipation  of  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
Two  years  later  Lord  Belmore  took  Lord  Granville’s 
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opinion,  when  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
legislative  council  by  paying  certain  official  salaries  in 
anticipation  of  the  appropriation  Act.  Lord  Granville 
practically  replied  as  the  Duke  had  done,  and  remarked 
that  a  temporary  inconvenience  to  certain  civil  servants 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  expediency  or 
necessity  that  would  justify  a  violation  of  law. 
He  qualified  this  by  adding,  “  unless  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  Legislature  will  hold  the  expendi¬ 
ture  itself  unobjectionable,  and  will  approve  of  it 
being  made  in  anticipation.”  The  Governor’s  ministers 
resented  even  so  much  interference  with  their  duty  of 
advising  the  Governor,  as  they  had  done,  in  favour  of 
the  expenditure — a  fact  which  Mr.  Morley  did  not 
mention.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  what  is  now  being 
done  at  the  Cape  is  in  essence  nothing  that  has  not 
been  done  often  before,  in  fact  is  customary  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  resembling  a  suspension  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  constitution  as  Mr.  Morley  would  have  us 
infer.  Mr.  Morley  has  in  fact  discovered  a  constitu¬ 
tional  mare’s  nest,  but  we  have  become  accustomed  to  his 
thin  points  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  South  African 
war.  If  there  were  more  reason  than  there  is  for 
supposing  a  serious  breach  of  colonial  constitutional 
law  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  understand 
very  imperfectly  that  system  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  for  which  he  supposes  himself  such  a  purist.  To 
ask,  as  he  did,  that  the  Home  Government  should  in¬ 
struct  the  Colonial  ministers  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony  contrary  to  the  advice  given  by  them  is  far 
more  unconstitutional  than  the  course  they  have 
adopted.  The  Governor  and  the  Executive  are  respon¬ 
sible  under  the  law  of  the  Colony.  If  they  have  mis¬ 
judged  the  present  occasion  constitutional  retribution 
may  fall  on  them  when  Parliament  again  comes  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  it  is  not  constitutional  government  to 
interfere  with  them  now  by  the  mandate  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  MARKET. 

THE  sudden  upheaval  of  values  in  the  American 
railway  market,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
eight  months,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements 
witnessed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  for  many  years.  The 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  rise  in  prices  may  best  be 
gauged  by  the  quotation  of  the  lowest  prices  of  some 
of  the  leading  securities  in  1900  and  their  present  prices, 
which  will  not  be  unfair,  as  there  was  no  panic  last  year 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  American  rails 
are  depressed  by  the  heat  and  the  holidays.  In  1900 
the  lowest  price  of  Atchison  Preference  Stock  was  51^  : 
to-day  they  are  io6r9a.  Atchison  Common  shares  stood 
at  17!  and  are  now  quoted  at  90.  The  Common  Stock 
of  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  S.  Paul  fell  last  year  to 
1 12  :  now  they  are  1775,  and  a  week  ago  touched  186. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Ordinary  shares  have  risen 
from  16  to  51,  Erie  Preference  from  31  to  72,  Erie 
Ordinary  from  10^  to  43^,  Union  Pacific  Common  from 
45  to  hi,  Northern  Pacific  Common  from  48  to  120, 
(this  is  taking  no  count  of  the  panic  prices  last  month, 
when  they  touched  190  in  London  and  $1,000  in  New 
York),  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Ordinary  from  22  to 
52.  Although  the  period  we  have  taken  for  the  com¬ 
parison  of  prices  is  eighteen  months,  practically 
the  above  extraordinary  rise  has  been  effected  within 
the  last  eight  months,  that  is,  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Eut  it  may  be  said,  there  have  been  other 
American  booms,  in  which  prices  have  moved  up  as 
fast  and  as  much.  That  is  true,  but  this  movement 
differs  from  previous  ones  in  some  important  respects, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a  boom 
at  all.  The  word  boom  has  a  rather  sinister  con¬ 
notation,  and  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  an 
artificial  inflation  of  prices,  or  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  with  an  advance  of  prices  beyond  in¬ 
trinsic  values.  It  is  a  truism  to  observe  that  no 
really  substantial  rise  in  prices  takes  place  without 
some  advance  in  values  ;  but  speculation  almost  in¬ 
variably  pushes  prices  beyond  values.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  this  American  boom  (with  a  protest  against 
the  term),  is  that,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 


j  speculation  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  prices  have 
I  not  even  now  outstripped  values,  and  in  many  cases 
are  still  far  short  of  the  point  where  the  two  meet. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  this  movement 
from  previous  ones  is  that  it  was  unexpected  by 
the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
until  quite  recently  its  character  has  been  ignorantly 
misrepresented  in  London.  It  was  unexpected,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  reality  overdue.  This  change  in 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  American  railways  has 
not  grown  suddenly  in  the  last  eight  months.  Like 
all  revolutions,  whether  in  the  moral,  political,  or 
financial  world,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  great  many  causes, 
which  have  been  working  continuously  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  which  have  been  prevented  from 
arriving  at  a  result  by  extraneous  conditions.  On  the 
Stock  Exchange  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  security  is  only 
half  the  problem  :  the  other  half  is  the  technical  condition 
of  the  market,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  minds  of  men,  confident  or 
nervous  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  the  technical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  for  the 
last  two  years  been  adverse  to  a  rise,  owing  to  two 
disturbing  political  factors.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Cuban  war  and  the  Presidential  election  last  autumn, 
this  striking  change  in  the  level  of  American  railway 
shares  would  probably  have  come  a  year  ago.  But 
first  the  novel  excitement  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  secondly  the  possibility,  terrible  to  the  monied 
interest,  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Bryan,  paralysed, 
or,  rather,  distracted  Wall  Street,  and  kept  back  what 
may  almost  be  called  a  national  movement.  Had  the 
advance  not  been  retarded  by  political  events  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  gradual,  as  during  two  years 
of  expanding  trade  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  made, 
which  last  October  was  rather  like  a  furious  torrent 
seeking  an  outlet.  When  we  say  that  the  boom  was 
unexpected,  we  mean  of  course  by  “  the  general  ”,  for  in 
reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  surprise  in  this  world  : 
“all  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see”. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  a  group  of  men,  whose 
life-work  it  is  to  manage  and  finance  railways,  and 
they,  we  may  imagine,  were  not  in  the  least 
surprised  by  the  boom  which  began  last  October. 
Men  like  Mr.  James  Hill,  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  Goulds,  Rockefellers,  and 
Vanderbilts  had  been  preparing  for  the  event  for  years 
previously,  and  had  all  their  plans  cut  and  dried.  For 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  success  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  the  American  public  hesitated,  waiting 
for  a  lead,  and  then  with  characteristic  intelligence 
they  awoke  to  the  situation.  With  equally  character¬ 
istic  obtuseness  the  British  public,  led  by  their  press 
writers  and  their  financiers,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
situation  until  quite  the  other  day. 

It  is  depressing  to  think  of  all  the  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  nonsense  which  has  been  written  about  the 
American  railway  market  by  so  called  financial  editors 
and  pressmen.  With  thetwoshiningexceptionsof  afinan- 
cial  daily  and  a  Sunday  paper,  not  financial,  the  whole 
British  press  has  made  itself  ridiculous  by  warnings  of 
ruin  or  by  merely  arrogant  expressions  of  distrust. 
The  following  sentence,  which  must  have  been  kept 
set  up,  may  stand  for  them  all :  “The  insane  inflation 
of  American  Railway  Securities,  for  which  we  can  see 
no  reason,  still  continues  ”  !  The  italics  are  our  own. 
We  could  see  no  reason  for  what  we  were  pleased  to  call 
inflation,  because  we  did  not  know  the  facts,  and  were 
too  lazy  to  find  them  out.  It  is  another  melancholy 
proof  of  our  amateurishness  that  men  are  considered 
competent  to  write  the  financial  articles  for  important 
newspapers  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  to 
find  out  the  facts.  And  yet  in  this  case  the  facts  were 
not  so  very  recondite,  were,  indeed,  close  enough  to  the 
surface.  A  week’s  study  of  very  accessible  books  of 
reference  would  have  equipped  the  City  editor 
with  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  traffics, 
working  expenses,  cost  of  haulage,  mileage,  capi¬ 
talisation,  debts  &c.  of  the  leading  American 
roads.  But  such  denunciatory  terms  as  “fakes”,  and 
“swindles”,  and  “booms”,  and  “mad  speculation” 
run  so  easily  from  the  pen  of  the  ready  financial  writer  ! 
Apart  however  from  the  details  of  traffics  and  working 
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expenses,  into  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter, 
anyone  who  looked  into  the  question  at  all  might  have 
discovered  in  the  policy  of  American  railway  boards  a 
sure  foundation  for  an  advance  in  values,  come  when 
it  might.  For  a  great  many  years  past  the  directors  of 
American  roads  have  consistently,  if  pitilessly,  pursued 
a  policy  which  they  conceived  to  be  financially  sound, 
and  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  rail-  J 
way  directors  in  this  country.  After  providing  for  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  the  first  thought  of  an  American 
board  is  of  the  road  itself  and  its  equipment  :  their 
last  thought  is  of  the  shareholders.  Relentlessly 
disregarding  the  cries  of  the  latter  for  dividends, 
every  cent  of  earnings  beyond  the  bond-interest 
is  put  into  the  road  and  its  rolling  stock — better¬ 
ments  before  dividends  is  the  motto  of  an  American 
railway  president.  Precisely  the  reverse,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  is  the  policy  of  English  railway  boards. 
Our  directors  always  divide  up  to  the  hilt,  and 
when  they  want  money  for  the  road,  or  extensions 
of  it,  they  issue  fresh  capital.  Which  policy  is  justified 
by  the  event  ?  American  railway  shares  have  risen, 
and  will  rise  :  British  railway  shares  have  fallen  and 
will  fall. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  American 
policy  of  self-denial  has  been  carried  out,  entirely  or 
even  mainly,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  annoying  feature  of  the  situation. 
We  have  sowed  ;  but  it  is  the  Americans  who  are  reap¬ 
ing.  American  railways  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  made  with  British  money.  The  British,  whose 
roving  and  adventurous  '  spirit  induces  them  to  put 
their  money  out  all  over  the  world,  invested  largely 
some  time  ago  in  the  ordinary  and  preference  shares  of 
American  railways.  It  is  mainly  at  the  cost  of 
these  unfortunate  people  that  the  Americans  have 
so  ruthlessly  carried  out  their  policy  of  better¬ 
ments  before  dividends.  Disgusted  by  recon¬ 
structions  and  assessments,  or  the  simple  absence 
of  dividends,  a  great  many  English  holders  have  thrown 
away  their  shares  at  rubbish  prices  to  astute  American 
financiers.  Besides  spending  income  freely  on  better¬ 
ments,  American  railway  men  have  patiently  applied 
scientific  methods  to  the  great  question  of  working 
cost.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  president  of  an  American  road  regards  his  rail¬ 
way  as  the  business  of  his  life  :  he  does  not, 
like  many  English  chairmen,  add  to  it  the  roles 
of  politician,  brewer,  banker,  and  man  of  pleasure. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  unintelligent  attitude  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  towards  the  American 
railway  market  has  been  their  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past.  Many  of  our  financial  men  still 
believe  that  the  future  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  past. 
We  do  not  believe  it.  An  avalanche  of  ordinary  shares 
was  always  ready  to  fall  upon  the  market  in  old  days 
at  the  slightest  tremor.  All  that  is  now  changed. 
Enormous  blocks  of  ordinary  and  preference  shares 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  financial 
groups,  who  having  thus  obtained  the  control  of  the 
lines  intend  to  make  their  railways  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

III. — The  Right  Line. 

TT  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  if 
-L  a  resuscitated  Department  of  Military  Education 
were  to  lay  down  a  general  course  of  study  for  candi¬ 
dates  wishing  to  obtain  commissions  in  the  British 
army.  This  course  of  study  must  be  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical,  since  its  objective  is  adequately  to  train  men  for 
the  pre-eminently  practical  work  of  a  British  officer  in 
the  field.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  preliminary  edu¬ 
cational  standard  demanded  of  candidates  for  first  com¬ 
missions  should  be  of  a  distinctly  general  character  in 
contradistinction  to  one  of  technical  requirements. 
Such  an  examination  should  comprise  English  grammar 
and  composition,  geography,  the  outlines  of  history, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid  ;  also  geometrical  draw¬ 
ing*  Latin  or  French.  Such  an  examination  should 
to  some  extent  ensure  that  candidates  were  more  or  less 


educated.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  more  technical 
test,  comprising  military  geography,  the  military  history 
of  England,  Europe  and  our  colonies  during  the  last 
150  years,  modern  languages  and  higher  mathematics, 
the  latter  more  especially  as  applicable  to  military 
science,  such  as  surveying,  &c.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  would  enter  Sandhurst  where  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  still  more  specialised  instruction  and  be 
taught  the  elements  of  military  administration,  the 
elements  of  modern  (not  prehistoric)  tactics,  of  prac¬ 
tical  military  topography  and  of  hasty  field  defences.  It 
would  be  easy  to  amplify  this  list  by  a  knowledge,  for 
instance,  of  military  accounts,  of  the  powers  of  a  com¬ 
manding  officer,  &c.,  but  they  are  details  wffiich  the 
resuscitated  Director  of  Military  Education  might  well  be 
left  to  arrange,  the  Director  of  Studies  at  Sandhurst 
seeing  to  their  proper  execution.  We  specially  empha¬ 
sise  the  word  “elements”  since  one  of  the  most  fatal 
blunders  at  Sandhurst  has  been  the  attempt  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  various  subjects  and  to  demand  from 
the  cadets  an  impossible  standard.  Thus  lads,  who 
have  never  seen  an  officer  punish  a  private  soldier  by  an 
award  of  a  day’s  confinement  to  barracks,  are  asked 
complex  questions  on  points  in  court-martial  procedure, 
which  the  most  expert  military  lawyer  would  turn 
up  in  his  “  Manual  ”  before  committing  his  opinion  to 
paper.  So  also  with  “tactics”  and  its  cognate  sub¬ 
jects.  A  cadet  who  has  never  seen  a  piquet  on  duty  is 
asked  to  give  the  composition  of  an  “  army  corps  ”  or  to 
describe  the  process  of  ammunition  supply  in  our 
artillery.  These  are  but  examples  of  the  ways  of 
examiners  who  badly  want  supervision  by  a  properly 
qualifiedhead  at  the  War  Office  and  “watching”  by  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  our  cadets.  The  course 
would  also  include  gymnastics,  the  rudiments  of  drill 
and  instruction  in  riding.  Young  officers  on  joining 
their  regiments  would,  as  is  the  custom  at  present  in 
most  regiments,  be  put  through  a  regular  course  of 
drill  and  a  recruit’s  musketry  course. 

Such  things  can  be  done  and  done  well  and  thoroughly 
in  every  regiment,  whereas  at  Sandhurst,  they  are  done 
badly,  while  they  take  up  time  better  devoted  to  in¬ 
struction  in  the  military  subjects  of  tactics,  topography 
and  field  fortification,  which  cannot  be  so  well  carried 
out  regimentally. 

We  now  have  our  young  officer  fairly  embarked  on 
his  professional  career,  which  leads  us  to  the  second 
part  of  our  scheme.  This  question  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  officers  after  they  have  obtained  their  first  com¬ 
missions  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  that  of  their 
preliminary  military  education.  For  whereas  a  good 
professional  training  may  to  a  great  extent  atone  for 
a  faulty  system  at  Sandhurst,  the  most  perfect  instruc¬ 
tion  there  would  avail  but  little,  unless  followed  by 
sound  professional  training  after  joining  the  army. 
It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  did  once  exist.  At  one  period  of 
its  career — now  many  years  ago — Sandhurst  gave  a 
thoroughly  sound  military  education  to  cadets  who 
entered  as  early  as  14  and  remained  three  or  four  years. 
Viewed  from  our  present  standpoint,  the  course  of 
study  naturally  was  archaic,  nevertheless  it  was  good 
at  the  time  and  eminently  practical.  Unfortunately, 
the  glorious  tradition  of  the  British  army  (in  sympathy 
with  the  whole  British  people)  of  antipathy  to  all  educa¬ 
tion  asserted  its  full  force  and  from  the  day  when  the 
Sandhurst  cadet  joined  his  regiment  until  he  “  sold 
out  ”  he  found  that  his  R.M.C.  training  was  viewed  as 
of  no  account.  Some  events  of  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war  afford  interesting  side-lights  on  the  results 
of  thus  viewing  early  military  education  as  a  thing  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  without  the  natural  sequence  of  further 
professional  training. 

Our  present  regulations  provide  that  within  three 
years  of  a  young  officer  entering  the  army,  he  has  to 
pass  an  examination  in  certain  professional  subjects 
which  are  broadly  classfied  as  (a)  discipline,  duties, 
interior  economy  and  miscellaneous,  and  (b)  drill, 
exercises  and  musketry.  This  examination,  if  properly 
and  fairly  carried  out,  would  doubtless  form  a  very  fair 
test  of  the  knowledge  of  young  officers  on  these  neces¬ 
sary  points.  It  is  however  not  always  thoroughly 
carried  out  and  the  general  feeling  in  the  army  against 
military  education,  coupled  with  the  known  reluctance 
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of  the  authorities  to  recognise  merit  and  encourage 
study,  combine  to  make  the  test  of  small  practical 
utility.  Many  first-rate  young  officers,  knowing  well 
the  general  spirit  of  the  army  on  the  matter,  take  the 
minimum  trouble  to  obtain  the  minimum  qualifying 
number  of  marks  and  then  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  the 
subject  from  their  minds  until  called  upon  to  face  the 
next  “test  of  fitness  for  promotion  This  next  test  is 
the  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain  and  comprises  a 
written  examination  in  military  law,  engineering,  topo¬ 
graphy  and  tactics.  In  theory,  this  should  provide  a 
fairly  good  test  ;  in  practice  it  is  the  reverse.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sketch,  all  else  is  conducted  by  exami¬ 
nation  papers  and  written  replies.  Here  again  the 
attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  military  education 
acts  prejudicially  to  the  welfare  of  the  service.  The 
examiners  who  set  the  papers  are  usually  unfitted  for 
their  task  and  of  this  the  crammers  have  naturally  taken 
advantage.  The  results  of  an  ordinary  examination  for 
promotion,  so  far  as  regards  the  large  proportion 
of  officers  who  of  course  view  the  matter  as  an 
intolerable  nuisance  and  no  test  of  fitness,  may  be 
epitomised  as  a  sort  of  triangular  duel  in  which 
the  examiner  endeavours  to  floor  the  candidate  ;  and 
the  crammer,  through  his  nominee,  endeavours  to 
outmanoeuvre  the  examiner,  in  which  he  usually 
succeeds.  The  difficulty  of  reform  is  great.  Now  and 
again  an  examiner  is  found  who  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  British  officer  under  examination  and  endeavours 
to  make  the  questions  of  a  practical  nature.  But  such 
a  line  only  complicates  matters,  for,  excluding  the 
officers  who  are  sufficiently  confident  to  depend  on  their 
own  knowledge,  all  those  under  examination  that 
depend  on  their  “crammers”  are  of  course  at  once 
stranded — when  furious  complaints  are  made  in  the 
press  (at  the  instigation  of  the  crammers)  of  the  “un¬ 
fairness  of  asking  such  questions”,  which  is  to  say, 
practical  questions.  Such  an  unreal  condition  of 
things  is  bound  to  act  prejudicially  on  all  concerned 
but  it  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  attempt  to  gauge 
an  officer’s  knowledge  of  the  practical  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  by  an  examination  on  paper.  The  same  proce¬ 
dure  is  adopted  when  a  captain  is  examined  for  the  rank 
of  major.  The  unreality  of  this  test  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  dozen  ways.  Take  for  example  topo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  quite  possible  for  any  officer  to  pass  well 
a  three  hours’  written  examination  in  this  subject  and 
be  absolutely  unable  to  find  his  way  about  country,  to 
use  a  map  or  to  have  any  definite  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  ground  to  tactics.  Every  senior 
officer  in  South  Africa  has  passed  such  an  examination; 
so  we  know  what  an  effective  test  it  must  be. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  of 
making  these  periodical  examinations  more  practical. 
But  since  they  have  so  signally  failed  in  the  past  to 
afford  any  fair  test  of  an  officer’s  capabilities,  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  be  abolished  than  go  on  in 
their  present  form.  In  place  of  such  examinations  we 
\vould  hold  commanding  officers  directly  responsible  for 
the  officers  under  their  command  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  duties,  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  fairly  efficient  at  drill  and  interior  economy  but 
also  competent  in  all  the  various  details  of  practice. 
Any  officer  who  from  idleness  or  inherent  incapacity 
was  found  to  be  below  the  mark  would  be  reported  as 
“inefficient”  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  It  is  true 
that  this  would  put  vastly  increased  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  commanding  officer,  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  abuse  of  the  power  it  might  be  arranged 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  junior  officers,  the  opinions  of 
the  next  senior  officers  might  be  taken  and  that  in  the 
■event  of  any  unforeseen  complication  or  difference 
■of  opinion,  the  general  of  the  station  might  be 
ealled  upon  to  make  a  special  investigation  and 
■report  on  the  officer  under  consideration.  With 
the  checks  thus  provided  against  undue  favouritism  or 
prejudice,  we  believe  that  far  more  reliable  information 
as  regards  any  officer’s  qualifications  and  professional 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  than  by  the  present  dis¬ 
credited  system  of  written  examinations.  If  both 
general  officers  and  commanding  officers  realised  that 
to  screen  incapacity  in  an  officer  was  an  offence  which 
would  seriously  prejudice  their  professional  prospects, 
•and  if  further  the  subordinate  officers  were  made  aware 


that  they  must  have  a  thoroughly  sound  knowledge  of 
their  profession  and  be  prepared  at  any  moment  with¬ 
out  cramming  or  preparation  to  put  the  same  into 
practice,  we  are  confident  that  an  enormous  advance 
would  be  made  in  the  professional  competence  of 
officers. 

Once  more  we  must  insist  that  what  is  wanted  is 
not  a  more  elaborate  system  of  examinations  but 
greater  inducements  to  officers  to  study  their  profes¬ 
sion.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  the  navy’s  book  and  recognising  the  importance  of 
professional  study  and  rewarding  it.  The  great  mass 
of  the  officers  in  the  army  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
learn  and  only  require  reasonable  facilities  and  some 
slight  recognition  of  the  value  of  military  study  to 
devote  more  time  to  it.  At  present  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  study  is  practically  penalised  in  our 
army.  For  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  authorities  to 
ignore  the  importance  of  professional  study  and  to  deny 
that  it  merits  either  recognition  or  reward.  In  other 
words,  they  have  done  their  best  to  prevent  any  really 
able  soldier  from  devoting  his  attention  to  this  vitally 
important  subject  of  military  education  by  the  simple 
process  of  persistently  ignoring  the  claims  to  promo¬ 
tion  or  higher  employment  of  those  who  have  accepted 
educational  appointments.  So  long  as  the  best  men 
are  thus  debarred  from  devoting  their  energies  to 
military  education,  just  so  long  will  there  be  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  low  standard  of  professional  knowledge 
in  our  army. 

***  This  article  concludes  the  series  on  military  educa¬ 
tion.  A  third  military  series  on  “  The  Arms  of  the 
Service  ”  will  begin  on  July  20. 


A  FORGOTTEN  ROMEO. 

T  a  time  when  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  Hamlet 
and  the  talk  of  her  playing  Romeo  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a  lady’s  Romeo 
now  long  forgotten.  Charlotte  Cushman  accomplished 
the  remarkable  feat  of  playing  Romeo  with  marked 
success  acknowledged  both  by  critics  and  general 
public  in  the  “forties”  of  the  past  century.  This 
actress,  whose  career  was  in  many  ways  curious, 
seems  to  have  made  her  first  startling  success  as 
Meg  Merrilies,  a  part  undertaken  at  short  notice. 
Her  performance  in  this  character  so  far  as  one 
can  gather  was  strangely  weird  and  impressive,  and 
strangely  unlike  Walter  Scott’s  conception.  Miss 
Cushman,  wrho  was  a  native  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  was 
trained  to  be  an  operatic  singer,  but  took  to  the  non¬ 
lyric  stage,  and  made  her  first  great  dramatic  success 
in  London.  She  rated  her  own  performance  of  Meg  as 
a  thing  rather  of  trick  than  of  pure  art.  Probably  it 
contained  something  of  both  elements.  Luckily  for 
Miss  Cushman,  as  long  runs  in  the  modern  sense  were 
then  unknown,  she  was  not  condemned  to  become  a 
one-part  actress.  She  gained  applause  and  fame  as 
Bianca  (“  Fazio”),  Lady  Macbeth,  and  what  was  more 
out  of  the  way,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  as  Romeo, 
to  which  part  her  sister  Susan  played  Juliet.  This 
performance  was  first  seen  at  the  Haymarket  in  1846, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Westland  Marston  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  attempt  to  be  made  startled  London 
playgoers.  The  same  authority,  while  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  Susan  Cushman’s  capacity  in  level  parts, 
thought  her  unsuited  to  Juliet,  but  wrote  of  Charlotte 
Cushman’s  Romeo  that  “  it  was  a  signal  triumph.  It 
gave  full  scope  to  her  impetuosity  in  emotion  and  to  the 
virile  force  of  her  style.  As  a  lover,  the  ardour  of  her 
devotion  exceeded  that  of  any  male  actor  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  part.  The  sudden  coruscation  of  her  wrath 
in  the  fatal  encounter  with  Tybalt  equalled  that  of 
Charles  Kean  in  a  passage  which  had  always  been 
ranked  amongst  the  most  telling  of  his  Shakespearean 
displays.  In  the  scene  with  the  Friar,  after  Romeo’s 
doom  of  banishment,  Miss  Cushman  surpassed  Charles 
Kean  and  every  performer  I  have  seen.  So  high 
ran  her  frenzy  of  grief,  so  real  was  the  air  of  a 
‘mind  distraught’  with  which  she  repelled  the  Friar’s 
counsel  and  reasoning,  that  when,  with  unexampled 
desperation,  she  dashed  herself  upon  the  earth  ‘  taking 
the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave  ’  all  that  is  extravagant 
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and  unreasonable  in  Romeo’s  behaviour  was  forgotten 
in  the  ardour  of  his  love,  and  the  house  was  roused  to 
the  wildest  excitement,  as  if  by  some  tragic  event  in 
actual  life 

In  going  through  a  batch  of  old  letters  not  long  age 
I  came  upon  one  from  my  father,  who  as  may  be  known  j 
from  his  editing  of  Macready’s  “  Reminiscences,  Diaries 
and  Letters  ”  was  amongst  other  things  a  great  student 
of  the  drama  and  the  stage,  describing  Miss  Cushman’s 
Romeo  to  a  correspondent  who  also  took  great 
interest  in  things  dramatic.  The  letter  is  dated 
8  June,  1S46,  and  the  part  of  it  which  deals  with  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman’s  Romeo  is  as  follows. 

“The  performance  of  Romeo  is  very  fine — full  of 
truth  and  passion — very  earnest  and  simple.  .  .  . 
Miss  Cushman  throws  herself  down  with  remarkable 
ease  and  force,  and  spares  no  pains  to  convey  im¬ 
petuosity  into  her  manner.  The  scene  in  which  Tybalt 
is  killed  is  good,  and  her  management  of  it  new.  In 
the  usual  version  Romeo’s  fight  with  Tybalt  is  a  long 
‘business,’  but  last  night  Romeo  rushed  upon  him  the 
moment  he  appeared  and  before  he  could  well  get  upon 
his  guard  Romeo’s  sword  was  right  through  his  body,  j 
This  is  most  effective,  and  corresponds  with  the  account  I 
of  the  fray  afterwards  given  by  Benvolio.  In  voice,  j 
face  and  manner  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  I 
to  Macready  [this  was  commented  on  by  various  critics 
of  the  time]  but  this  wears  off  as  she  gets  deeper  into 
the  character,  and  by  the  end  of  the  play  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  such  a  resemblance  should  have  struck  one 
as  strongly  as  it  did  at  first.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
satisfactory  rendering  of  the  part,  and  I  have  never 
seen  passion  (using  the  word  in  its  large  sense)  better 
given  and  with  more  art — so  as  not  to  offend  or  shock 
the  mental  retenu  of  a  modern  audience,  which  I  have 
always  thought  must  be  the  worst  thing  against  which 
an  actor  has  to  contend.” 

The  general  tenour  of  this  account  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
in  close  agreement  with  Westland  Marston’s  published  i 
criticism,  as  are  also  some  further  remarks  concerning  j 
Miss  Susan  Cushman’s  rendering  of  Juliet.  There  are 
in  it  however  two  points  which  seem  to  me  specially 
noteworthy — one  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  as  to  the 
odd  susceptibilities  of  the  audience,  on  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  more  light  thrown,  the  other 
touching  the  management  of  the  fight  between  Romeo 
and  Tybalt.  This  I  cannot  but  think  from  the  evidence 
of  the  letter  to  have  been  wrongly  conceived  and 
executed.  For  Benvolio’s  account  of  the  fray,  referred 
to  in  the  letter,  informs  us  that  Tybalt  fled  after  inflict- 
iug  a  fatal  lunge  upon  Mercutio  “  but  by  and  by  comes 
back  to  Romeo,  Who  had  but  newly  entertain’d 
revenge,  And  to’t  they  go  like  lightning  :  for,  ere  I 
could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain  ”,  The 
dialogue  and  the  stage  direction  here  if  studied  surely 
go  to  show  that  there  is  no  room  for  supposing  that 
Tybalt  the  “  more  than  prince  of  cats  ”,  the  “  courageous 
captain  of  compliments  ”,  the  cavalier  who  stood  so 
much  “  on  the  new  form  ”  (of  sword-play)  that  he  could 
not  “sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench”  (presumably  sword 
and  buckler)  was  like  to  be  transfixed  without  time  for 
an  effective  parry  by  a  headlong  lunge  from  Romeo, 
unless  one  conceives  that  Romeo  practically  murdered 
Tybalt.  Again  there  is  the  consideration,  and  that  an 
important  one,  of  the  weapons  employed  in  the  contest. 
As  to  this  the  evidence  seems  conclusive.  Benvolio  ! 
in  his  reply  to  Escalus  Prince  of  Verona  describes  the 
fight  between  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  which  precedes  the 
death  oi  Tybalt  at  Romeo’s  hands.  The  Prince  has 
asked,  “Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray?”  and  ' 
Benvolio  in  his  answer  describes  how  Tybalt  “deaf  to 
peace  ”  tilted  ’ 

“  With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio’s  breast  ; 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 

And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it.” 

This  terse  and  accurate  description  applies  to  one 
form  and  to  one  form  only  of  the  duello,  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  by  sword  and  dagger.  Mercutio’s  “one  hand” 
(the  left,  unless  he  were  a  left-handed  man)  beats 
Tybalt  s  attack  aside  with  the  dagger,  known  in  the 


Ars  Dimicatoria  as  the  “  main-gauche  ”,  while  his  right 
hand  gives  point  with  the  sword  to  Tybalt  who  in  his 
turn  parries  with  the  dagger  and  ripostes  with  the  sword. 
It  may  be  that  Miss  Cushman  in  her  stage  version  of 
the  play  suppressed  or  cut  short  the  dialogue  so  as 
to  make  possible  that  violent  rush  of  Romeo  at 
Tybalt  which  one  infers  from  the  letter.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  sword-play  that  Shakespeare  meant  the  com¬ 
batants  to  be  armed  with  rapier  and  dagger  (the  special 
Elizabethan  duelling  weapons)  and  that,  leaving  all  else 
aside,  this  alone  was  against  Miss  Cushman’s  version 
of  the  scene.  In  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  version  the 
weapons  employed  were  rapier  and  dagger,  but,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  cumbrous  length  and  weight  of  the 
true  rapier,  the  rendering  of  the  fight  was  not  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  text. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


OF  ROSES. 

TO  speak  any  word  but  praise  of  the  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  on  Thursday  may  seem  like  courting  notoriety 
as  an  eccentric  or  a  gross  Philistine.  “Beautiful”, 
“exquisite”,  “simply  perfect”:  in  words  such  as 
these,  spoken  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  was  the 
Show  described  by  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
went  to  hear  the  band,  stroll  and  sit  about  the  gardens, 
and  look  at  the  floral  exhibits,  too,  as  well  as  the 
human.  And  like  the  rest  of  the  world  we  went  gladly 
enough,  prepared  to  bless  and  to  be  refreshed.  It  was  a 
pleasant  thought,  that  of  exchanging  for  an  hour  or  so 
the  repulsive  hardness  of  the  pavements  for  the  cool, 
airy  tents  set  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  strips  of 
green  in  London  :  there  would  be  a  little  surcease  from 
the  roaring  life  of  the  town  and  a  chance  to  steep 
oneself  in  flower  form  and  fragrance  and  colour  of  the 
finest. 

The  rose  in  many  lands  and  from  time  long 
past  has  been  talked  and  written  of  in  connexion 
with  luxuriousness  and  splendour.  It  has  graced 
countless  scenes  of  magnificence.  Where  youth  is 
at  the  prow  and  beauty  at  the  helm,  the  roses  will 
ever  be  found  in  literature  to  predominate  over  all 
other  flowers  that  grow  in  garden  or  in  wild.  The 
roses  festooningthe  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Persian  poet, 
were  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  red  wine  itself, 
quite  as  the  high-piping  nightingales,  in  the  richest 
of  all  verses,  those  of  Omar.  It  was  the  roses,  white 
and  red  alike,  and  not  the  listening  larkspurs  or 
whispering  lilies  or  even  the  passion-flower  with  its 
splendid  tear,  that  made  Maud’s  garden  such  a  para¬ 
disial  spot.  And  with  the  roses  we  know  how  well 
went  the  clash  of  the  music  and  the  “  gloss  of  satin 
and  glimmer  of  pearls  ”.  Now  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  Show  has  assuredly  its  share  of  the  sump¬ 
tuousness  that  has  been  made  to  go  with  the  flower 
from  perhaps  earliest  days.  Has  it  not  music  as  good 
as  sounded  in  the  high  Hall-garden  on  that  morning 
when  Maud  came  out  to  her  lover?  Whilst  for  fine 
clothes  what  can  excel  an  entirely  fashionable  London 
crowd  ? 

In  view  of  these  things  and  of  the  fact  that  some 
thousands  of  the  newest,  rarest  and  most  costly 
monstrosities — for  even  the  choicest  of  all  the  garden 
roses  are  that  in  one  great  essential — were  exhibited, 
we  might  be  expected  to  say  the  show  was. 
perfect :  but  it  cannot  be  said.  In  richness  and 
variety  of  colour  and  form,  in  size  and  in  scent,  one 
would  wish  for  nothing  better  than  was  here  to  be 
seen.  In  crispness  and  freshness,  too,  these  flowers 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  might  have  been 
some  of  the  very  finest  artificial  flowers  that  are  sold 
in  town  :  or,  if  that  seems  a  stinted  measure  of  praise 
to  award  them — though  we  question  whether  it  is, 
artificial  roses  being  almost  as  like  real  ones  as  the 
best  paste  is  like  diamonds — let  us  say  that  they  might 
each  one  have  recalled  that  very  celebrated  flower  which 
Mary  to  Anna  conveyed.  All  these  conditions  are  no 
doubt  highly  important :  without  them  you  could  not: 
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have  a  successful  flower  show:  the  judges  would  be 
scandalised,  the  public  would  feel  that  they  had  not 
had  their  money’s  worth. 

Strictly  from  a  floricultural  point  of  view  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  Rose  Show  will  be  voted, 
and  deservedly,  a  brilliant  success.  The  feeling  of 
disappointment  which  pursued  one  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  finally  made  one  hasten  away  with  something  like 
a  sense  of  relief  to  the  Embankment  and  the  walk  by 
the  river  that  has  never  a  flower,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  point  of  view  :  no  doubt  the  Jubilee  Challenge 
Trophies  and  the  Noisette  Challenge  Trophies  for 
amateurs  and  so  forth  were  all  won  by  those  who  had 
exhibits  well  up  to  the  prize  standard  of  any  year. 
What  is  lacking  in  such  shows,  and  what  from  their 
very  nature  perhaps  always  must  be  lacking,  is  a  touch 
of  Nature— nothing  more.  To  go  from  tent  to  tent, 
from  table  to  table  looking  at  a  splendid  monotony  of 
bloom,  the  second  or  third  prize  being  for  all  the  world 
as  fine  as  the  first  to  the  untrained  eye  of  the  man  who 
does  not  understand  exhibition  points,  is  to  have  this 
borne  in  upon  one  very  strongly.  The  sense  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  once  created  is  fed  by  the  arrangement,  the 
environment,  the  very  names  of  the  flowers.  Can 
anything  indeed  be  more  vacuous,  more  unsuggestive 
than  these  names  ?  Why  the  “Duke  of  Edinburgh” 
or  “  Alfred  Columb  ”  ?  Why  should  this  magnificent 
white  bloom  be  called  “Her  Majesty”  whilst  its  not 
less  magnificent  neighbour  is  “Polly”  something  or 
other  ? 

Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  commercialism  lurking  amid  these  roses, 
a  thorn  to  those  who  have  a  soul  for  flowers.  Those 
price  lists  or  circulars  scattered  about — they  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  In  a  market  you  would  look 
for,  demand  such  a  feature  :  here  it  offends,  much 
as  the  prices  on  the  dog- show  benches  offend 
if  you  look  on  dogs  as  worthy  of  man’s  respect  and 
friendship.  Flowers,  too,  may  come  to  be  our  friends, 
so  that  we  want  to  enjoy  them  for  their  own  sake,  to 
hold  them  utterly  apart  from  all  thought  of  gain  or 
barter.  Cut  flowers  for  our  room  are  next  best  to 
flowers  growing  and  thriving  in  the  garden  or  the  wild. 
In  the  city  we  can  scarcely  do  without  them  :  we  shall, 
if  necessary,  sacrifice  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
some  lesser  comfort  or  convenience  of  life  in  order  to 
have  a  few  fresh  flowers  in  our  vases.  The  London 
artisan  or  poor  clerk,  who  travels  miles  out  of  town  on 
a  summer  day  to  bring  back  a  small  bouquet  of  the 
wild  roses  that  love  the  roadside  hedges  of  Middlesex 
and  Hertfordshire,  has  the  root  of  the  thing  in  him  :  he 
cares  for  flowers  and  understands  them,  very  likely, 
quite  as  much  as  the  keenest  grower  of  roses  in  the 
land  who  will  spend  an  income  in  pursuit  of  his  hobby. 

But  roses,  like  all  other  flowers  that  are  suffered  to 
grow  at  all  naturally,  will  always  be  precious  to  us 
largely  through  their  associations  and  surroundings. 
Were  we  merely  to  prize  them  in  proportion  as  they 
were  rich  in  colour  and  odour  and  stately  in  size,  costly 
to  obtain  and  grow,  we  should  be  past  hope  indeed. 
The  favourite  rose  will  so  often  be  that  one,  moss  or 
musk,  excellent  old  cabbage  or  sweetbriar  of  the 
common,  which  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  some 
incident  of  time  gone  by,  the  memory  of  [which  is 
fragrant.  Jefferies  had  few  enough  good  scenes,  so 
far  as  his  human  intercourse  was  concerned,  to  look 
back  to  :  he  tells  us  so  much  in  effect  in  some  of  the 
most  pathetic  words  ever  written  down  by  a  dying 
man.  Yet  one  of  the  few  was  brought  before  him  by 
the  sight  of  the  simple  rose  of  the  wayside:  “There 
was  a  presence  everywhere  though  unseen,  on  the 
open  hills,  and  not  shut  out  under  the  dark  pines. 
Dear  were  the  June  roses  then  because  for  another 
gathered.  Yet  even  dearer  now  with  so  many  years 
as  it  were  upon  the  petals ;  all  the  days  that  have 
been  before  ...  all  our  hopes  lie  in  this  opened  bud  ”  : 
and  they  carried  him  back  to  the  days  when  “  the 
stilly  oaks  were  full  of  mystery,  lurking  like  the  Druids’ 
mistletoe  in  the  midst  of  their  mighty  branches.”  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  flowers  if  we 
wish  to  get  the  best  enjoyment  out  of  them,  be  im¬ 
proved  and  educated  by  them.  Neither  the  florist’s 
catalogue  nor  the  exhibitor’s  prize-card,  useful  though 
these  things  may  be  in  their  way,  can  help  us  to  under¬ 


stand  and  be  befriended  by  the  roses  or  any  other 
flowers  that  grow.  We  must  go  instead  to  Nature. 


OPERAS  MORAL  AND  IMMORAL. 

I  AM  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely  what 
constitutes  an  immoral  opera.  Or  rather,  why  is 
it  that  incidents  which  in  one  opera  are  mere  nothings 
may  in  another  work  be  called  perfectly  shocking? 
“Don  Giovanni”  is  a  classic;  suburban  papas  may 
with  impunity  take  their  sons  and  daughters  to  see  it ; 
knowing  quite  well  what  it  is  all  about,  the  papas 
and  mammas,  the  sons  and  the  daughters,  applaud 
Leporello’s  Catalogue  song  without  a  blush.  “  Tra- 
viata  ”  is  not  exactly  a  classic,  but  it  was  popular  in 
England  through  the  long  dreary  period  of  Victorian 
prudery  ;  and  everyone  knew  the  story,  as  the  “  Lady 
with  the  Camelias  ”  was  a  much-read  novel.  A  dozen 
instances  might  be  given  ;  but  these  will  serve.  These 
were  tolerated — nay,  approved.  Then  Wagner  came 
along  with  his  “  Valkyrie  ”  ;  and  immediately  a  yell  of 
“  Immorality  !  ”  was  raised.  What  is  the  explanation? 
Is  it  that  musical  critics  have  neither  eyes,  ears  nor 
brains,  or  in  the  case  of  familiar  works  forget  how  to 
use  them  ?  Or  is  it  simply  that  sometimes  any  stick 
serves  to  beat  the  dog  with  ? 

The  question  occurred  to  me  with  some  force  on 
Tuesday  evening  when  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara’s  “  Messa- 
line  ”  was  played  to  a  packed  house  at  Covent  Garden. 
This  opera,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  1899  and  later  on  in  the  same  year  was 
given  in  London.  The  usual  Covent  Garden  operatic 
stock  had  occupied  the  stage,  and  we  had  attended 
night  after  night,  had  never  had  our  finer  feelings 
jarred,  had  never  thought  of  the  word  indecency.  But 
the  degree  of  sensitiveness  some  of  us  developed  when 
on  Tuesday  the  Empress  Messalina  stepped  on  the 
boards  was  positively  astounding.  I  found  gentlemen 
almost  in  tears  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  gentlemen 
who  not  long  before  had  spent  the  entr’actes  of 
“Traviata”  in  telling  and  listening  to  “smoking- 
room  ”  stories,  gentlemen  who  had  waxed  enthusiastic 
over  productions  of  the  Gaiety  Girl  and  American  type. 
It  was  really  a  very  wonderful  sight.  The  behaviour  of 
these  innocent  lambs  of  criticism  made  me  wonder 
whether  a  nun  suddenly  popped  into  the  Empire 
promenade  could  appear  more  terribly  shocked.  Was 
their  indignation  real  ?  Or,  not  understanding  French, 
were  they  too  lazy  and  indifferent  to  read  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  translation  of  the  libretto,  and  so 
comprehended  nothing  of  the  plot  ?  I  cannot 
tell.  The  affair  reduces  me  to  a  state  of  helpless 
puzzledom.  For  if  “Messaline”  is  immoral  and  in¬ 
decent,  then  so  is  “  Tristan  ”,  so  is  the  “  Valkyrie  ”,  so 
is  a  goodly  half  of  the  operas  sung  at  Covent  Garden. 
More  awful  still,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  opera 
“The  Troubadour”  is  also  improper,  and  most  terrible 
of  all  the  same  composer’s  oratorio  “The  Rose  of 
Sharon  ”,  sung  in  sacred  buildings,  is  as  bad  as  any  of 
them.  But  “  Messaline  ”  is  no  more  indecent  than  are 
all  these  others  ;  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
they  are.  It  was  intensely  amusing  to  me  to  hear  a 
gentleman  who  writes  for  some  reason  under  the  name 
of  “  Lancelot”  remarking,  before  the  performance,  that 
he  should  borrow  Guinevere’s  fan.  Seeing  the  relation 
of  Guinevere  to  Lancelot  the  observation  was  distinctly 
unfortunate. 

However,  moral  or  immoral,  “  Messaline  ”  came  off 
successfully  on  Tuesday.  The  house  was  full  and  at  the 
end  it  showed  its  enthusiasm.  The  principal  singers 
were  Calvd,  Tamagno,  Seveilac  andGilibert.  Flon  con¬ 
ducted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  performance  reached 
nearly  the  high  level  of  the  representations  of  two  years 
ago.  Her  part,  this  year,  does  not  suit  Calv6.  She 
Carmenises  it  :  one  has  a  skittish  grisette  instead  of  an 
empress.  Heglon,  however  much  she  left  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  singing,  was  at  any  rate  stately,  imperious. 
Tamagno  looked  his  part  better  than  he  sang  it. 
Gilibert  was  inimitable.  The  band  worked  lazily  under 
Flon.  Still,  unsatisfactory  though  the  rendering  was, 
it  was  worth  being  there  if  only  to  realise  that  an 
Englishman  can  write  a  fine  opera  and  an  English 
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audience  appreciate  it.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
representations  next  week  will  be  better. 

“  Tristan  ”  was  nobly  given  on  Monday  evening.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  Ternina’s 
Isolde  as  so  many  of  my  brethren  have  done  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  very  admirable  performance.  Forchhammer’s 
Tristan  is  quite  adequate.  But  the  hero  of  the  evening 
was  Lohse,  who  conducted  with  a  degree  of  passion  and 
infused  into  the  music  an  amount  of  colour  that  proved 
conclusively  that  he  is  a  great  interpretative  artist. 
The  scenery  used  this  year  is,  by  the  way,  very  much 
the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  even  at  Covent  Garden. 
It  sets  at  defiance  poor  Wagner’s  stage  directions. 
One  would  think  the  last  set,  for  instance,  had  been 
painted  by  someone  who  did  not  know  there  had  been 
such  a  man  as  Wagner  or  such  a  work  as  “  Tristan 
The  explicit  instructions  in  the  score  are  that  the  castle 
must  look  sadly  out  of  repair.  Covent  Garden  has 
improved  it  until  it  looks  like  a  newly  erected  set  of 
workmen’s  dwellings.  If  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  such 
easy  matters  as  this,  can  one  wonder  at  the  great  artistic 
howlers  that  overtake  the  management  two  or  three 
times  a  week?  The  Syndicate  went  to  America  for  a 
stage-manager  ;  it  went  to  Paris  for  a  general  manager  ; 
and  after  all  its  strenuous  endeavours  a  composer’s 
simplest  directions  as  to  scenery  cannot  be  carried  out. 
The  dilettanteism,  the  wretched  incompetency  of  it  ! 

This  has  been  rather  a  crowded  week,  but  I  thought 
it  worth  while  hearing  Paderewski’s  second  “only 
recital  of  the  season  ”  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  is 
playing  more  carelessly  and  more  sentimentally  than 
ever.  Some  parts  of  the  Beethoven  sonata,  op.  III., 
were  splendid  in  style  ;  but  the  last  movement  was 
weak.  Some  of  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words 
were  really  quite  young-lady-ish  in  spirit.  He 
will  either  have  to  take  piano-playing  seriously  once 
again  or  give  it  up  altogether.  Of  course  if  his 
new  opera  is  as  fine  as  reports  have  it — and  I 
sincerely  hope  this  is  the  case — it  will  not  surprise 
anyone  if  he  gives  up  the  piano.  But  he  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  on  his  composition 
and  hope  to  keep  his  reputation  as  a  pianist.  He  had 
better  relinquish  the  instrument  at  once  rather  than  see 
that  reputation  gradually  fade  away.  It  is  sad  to  see 
so  great  an  artist  fall  into  slovenly  habits,  playing 
wrong  notes,  phrasing  carelessly  and  sometimes  even 
unintelligently,  and  letting  all  his  old  power  and  colour 
of  tone  disappear.  For  this  last  fault  the  piano  he 
used  on  Tuesday  was  perhaps  partly  to  blame.  Or 
perhaps  I  am  prejudiced.  I  don’t  like  the  Erard  in  the 
least ;  I  would  on  no  account  have  one  in  my  house  ; 
I  detest  hearing  it  played.  I  wish  Paderewski  would 
use  a  Steinway  as  he  does  in  America.  J.  F.  R. 


RICHMOND  HILL  AND  MARBLE  HILL. 

I  WAS  knocked  out  of  sleep  this  morning,  (July  4), 
by  the  crash  of  a  tree  felled  in  the  grounds  of 
Marble  Hill.  Down  went,  while  we  are  discussing 
their  preservation,  another  of  those  green  cathedrals 
that  it  has  taken  near  two  hundred  years  to  build.  I 
make  no  excuse  for  returning  to  the  subject,  for  now 
that  official  wheels  have  with  infinite  deliberation  begun 
to  creak,  an  assurance  may  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind  that  all  is  well,  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
property  secure.  The  facts  are  that  half  the  Marble 
Hill  property  is  in  the  road-makers’  hands,  and  that 
three  gashes  are  already  cut  through  the  trees  of  this 
part.  The  roads  and  drainage  are  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ground  is  plotted  out  for  villas,  and  the 
builders  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  waiting  on 
the  leisure  of  Town  or  County  Councils.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  had  obtained  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  affected  a  reprieve  while 
negotiations  with  those  bodies  were  carried  on.  That 
may  be  true  of  Lebanon  House  ;  by  the  evidence  of  my 
eyes  and  ears  it  is  not  true  of  Marble  Hill. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  description  already  briefly 
given  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  string  of  properties 
extending  along  the  river  front  from  Richmond  Bridge 
to  Twickenham  Ferry  and  forming  the  view  from 
Richmond  Hill.  In  the  Architectural  Review  for  this 


month  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  all  this  clearer  by 
publishing  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  this  district 
and  views  showing  the  exact  part  played  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  prospect  and  that  from  the  riverside  by 
Marble  Hill.  In  the  same  article  I  have  given  some 
particulars  of  the  architectural  and  literary  history  of 
that  place.  For  an  illustration  and  description  of  some 
other  parts  of  the  ground  I  may  refer  my  readers  to 
a  recently  published  book  on  Twickenham  containing 
useful  lithographs  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Way  and  notes  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Chapman.*  My  object  now  is  to  clear  up 
the  mist  of  projects  a  little,  and  urge  that  the  decision 
of  what  is  to  be  done  be  not  left  to  the  local  council, 
which  deserves  credit  for  taking  action  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  is  likely  to  recommend  a  minimum 
of  salvage. 

There  are  really  two  competing  schemes.  The  first 
is  the  big  conception  of  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis.  This 
embraces  the  whole  band  of  riverside  properties  from 
Richmond  Bridge  to  Twickenham  Ferry,  and  proposes 
to  make  a  public  park  of  them  at  a  cost,  roughly  esti¬ 
mated,  of  ^150,000.  Cambridge  House,  Marble 
Hill,  (?)  Orleans  House  and  Lebanon  House  are  in  the 
market.  The  owners  of  the  four  remaining  properties, 
none  of  them  large,  are  prepared  to  covenant  not  to 
build  upon  them,  and  to  secure  their  reversion  by  sale  to 
the  public.  This  may  seem  an  heroic  project,  but  the 
extent  of  ground,  and  the  price  of  it,  are  really  astonish¬ 
ingly  small  when  the  gain  is  measured  of  keeping 
the  town  out  of  the  Richmond  Hill  view  and  away 
from  this  reach  of  the  river-bank.  Nothing  less 
moreover  will  preserve  what  is  famous  through 
the  world  and  irrecoverable,  this  illusion,  whether 
seen  from  above  or  below,  of  a  river  that  flows 
through  unbroken  and  noble  park  land  on  the  very 
verge  of  London.  London,  at  its  ugliest-neediest- 
suburban,  is  crowding  just  behind  the  screen.  The 
new  electric  tramways  are  now  linking  up  to  and 
beyond  this  point,  and  the  building  will  go  on  by  so 
much  the  faster  as  those  trams  are  faster  than  the  old 
’buses.  (They  are  to  run  one  a  minute,  carrying  seventy 
people,  for  twenty  hours  a  day  to  Hampton  Court,  by 
the  cheerful  estimate  of  their  promoters.)  The  new 
deserts  of  houses  will  require  their  park  ;  here  is  the 
park  naturally  marked  out  for  them,  bad  for  building  on 
because  of  floods,  lovely  to  the  eye  for  the  same  reason, 
constituting  a  picture  that  has  been  the  possession  till 
now  of  every  visitor  to  Richmond  or  the  river,  and 
whose  loss  we  shall  all  uselessly  bewail  the  moment  it 
is  spoiled.  We  English  send  petitions  and  reproaches  to 
Venice  and  Florence  when  we  hear  of  damage  done  to 
their  famous  beauties  by  short-sighted  citizens  ;  if  we 
heard  that  bits  were  being  cut  out  of  the  “Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  ”  because  canvas  was  wanted  to  patch 
a  cheap  tent,  we  should  be  aghast  ;  is  it  impossible  for 
us  to  look  so  near  as  London  when  famous  beauty  goes 
to  the  hammer  and  a  picture  and  mother  of  pictures  like 
this  is  ripped  up  ? 

Now  for  the  alternative  scheme,  which  is  of  course 
much  better  than  nothing,  though  very  much  worse 
than  this  not  extravagant  best.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Twickenham  District  Council  on  27  June  t  this  was  out¬ 
lined  by  one  of  the  councillors,  Mr.  Judd.  The  scheme 
is,  instead  of  taking  over  the  properties  entire,  to 
covenant  with  their  owners  not  to  build  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  by  the  river,  and  buy  this  strip  outright 
only  in  cases  where  the  owners  refuse  to  enter  into  such  a 
covenant.  The  owners  would  be  paid  compensation  for 
not  building,  and  at  Cambridge  House,  apparently,  the 
river  frontage  would  have  to  be  bought  outright.  The 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  ^38,000.  This 
curious  arrangement  would  need  careful  looking 
into,  and  is  only  described  in  general  terms.  It 
would  amount  to  providing  a  river-side  promenade, 
preserving  the  trees  immediately  by  the  river,  but  no 
depth  of  woodland  for  the  view.  After  some  discussion 
the  whole  Council  was  voted  a  committee  for  going 
into  the  question,  and  met  as  a  committee  last  Tuesday 
evening.  The  result  of  their  deliberations,  I  am  in- 


*  “  Architectural  Remains  of  Richmond,  Twickenham  Kew 
Petersham  and  Mortlake.”  John  Lane.  1900. 

t  See  “  Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times,”  29  June,  for  report  of 
proceedings. 
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formed,  was  that  a  sub-committee  is  to  meet  to-day  on 
Richmond  Hill  and  decide  what  parts  of  the  view  are 
indispensable.  They  will  further  inquire  into  the  cost 
of  acquiring  those  parts,  and  then  invite  the  Corporation 
of  Richmond  and  the  County  Councils  of  London, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  to  delegate  members  to  form  a 
wider  committee  and  report  proposals  to  the  respective 
bodies.  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  and  other  influential 
people  outside  of  these  bodies  may  be  invited  to  join, 
the  Corporation  of  London  perhaps  approached,  and 
public  subscriptions  invited  through  the  Press. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  organising  of 
effort,  which  is  all  as  it  should  be  ;  but  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  scheme  got  out  by  the  Twickenham 
Council  and  submitted  to  the  rest  may  be  quite  need¬ 
lessly  timid.  One  can  foresee  the  line  it  is  natural  for 
such  a  body  to  take.  Their  delegates  will  look  down 
on  the  view  in  the  thick  height  of  midsummer,  and  the 
question  will  present  itself  to  most  of  them  in  this 
shape  :  How  many  villas  can  be  packed  away  behind 
those  trees  so  as  to  be  invisible,  or  but  half  visible? 
The  minimum  screen,  at  its  densest  season,  is  all  they 
are  likely  to  look  for.  Remember  that  on  local 
councils  the  building  interest  is  strong,  and  that 
even  when  there  is  no  question  of  personal  profit 
many  councillors  honestly  consider  that  houses, 
once  they  reach  a  certain  rental,  are  handsome 
and  “improving”  objects  in  a  countryside.  They  are 
pressed,  moreover,  by  the  views  of  their  electors,  the 
tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  every  new 
villa  means  more  customers.  There  is  all  this  natural 
bias  to  begin  with,  and  besides  there  is  the  official 
bias,  which  we  should  all  have  to  count  with  if  we 
were  councillors.  From  this  point  of  view  a  space  built 
over  is  an  increase  in  “rateable  value”,  a  space  made 
public  is  a  burden  on  the  fates.  Any  contribution  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  local  bodies  must  mean  such  an  increased 
burden.*  It  is  not  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  from 
them  a  large  and  generous  scheme,  for  the  long  view 
that  a  fine  park  would  vastly  improve  their  district  and 
its  rateable  value  in  the  future  hardly  weighs  against  so 
many  immediate  arguments.  What  I  fear  then  is  that 
we  shall  have  at  the  start,  for  want  of  foresight  and 
faith,  a  petty  scheme,  and  shall  find,  too  late,  that 
countless  helpers,  if  organised  in  time,  would  have  come 
in  to  carry  through  the  bigger.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  I  suppose,  would  meet  any  question  with  inertia 
and  a  reference  back  to  local  authorities  ;  still  it  is 
strange  that  no  question  has  been  asked  by  a  London 
member.  What  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  ought  to  do  is  to 
make  appeal  to  a  few  wealthy  men  to  guarantee  the 
necessary  sum  for  stopping  building  pending  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  then,  when  the  local  bodies  have  decided  on  their 
contributions,  get  the  Lord  Mayor  to  open  a  Mansion 
House  Fund  and  set  us  all  to  work  collecting.  If  out¬ 
siders  do  not  thus  force  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
local  bodies,  the  end  may  be  a  compromise  for  want  of 
asking  for  the  money.  D.  S.  M. 


A  BIBLIOMANTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  STAGE. 

\\ THEN,  from  his  abstracted  sphere,  a  plain  scholar 

*  ^  or  man  of  letters  denounces  the  modern  theatre, 
the  plain  dramatic  critic  is  always  very  angry.  As  a  pied 
dramatic  critic,  knowing  and  caring  rather  more  about 
books  than  about  plays,  I,  personally,  am  not  put  out  by 
these  jeremiads.  I  have  enough  sympathy  with  their 
spirit  to  enjoy  calmly  the  fun  of  them.  The  latest  of 
them  we  owe  to  Professor  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was 
delivered  (in  a  weekly)  a  fortnight  ago,  when  pressure 
of  other  things  prevented  me  from  speaking  of  it  ; 
but  its  echoes  are  still  insistent  in  my  ears,  and  I 
cannot  but  pay  my  tardy  tribute  to  it.  It  is  a  parti¬ 
cularly  complete  and  delicious  sample  of  its  kind. 
There  is  (in  form,  at  least)  no  vagueness  about  it. 
The  Professor  declares  the  theatre  to  be  bad,  explains 
how  it  is  bad,  and  why  it  is  bad,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  yet  be  saved.  He  is  very  thorough,  in  form. 

Roughly,  of  course,  I  admit  that  the  theatre  is  bad. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  its  badness  is  quite  of  that 

*  Yet  the  limit  of  the  burden  is  not  appalling.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  penny  in  the  rates  of  the  London,  Middlesex  and  Surrey  counties 
for  one  year  would  yield  ,£232,000,  more  than  is  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  upkeep  of  the  whole  Park. 


kind  which  the  Professor  suggests.  I  go  to  the 
theatre.  That  he,  lucky  man,  does  not  go,  is  internally 
evident  in  his  essay.  According  to  him,  the  two  forms 
that  flourish  now  on  the  stage  are  “  burlesque  ”  and 
“  charade  ”.  The  former  is  a  bad  shot.  Let  me  assure 
the  Professor  (I  call  him  so,  not  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  for  brevity’s  sake)  that  “  burlesque  ”  breathed  its 
last  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  that  no  one  has 
j  attempted  to  revive  it.  “Charade”  is  luckier:  the 
|  word  does  well  describe  such  plays  as  the  modern 
|  imitations  of  Tom  Robertson,  and  these  are,  un- 
|  doubtedly,  at  this  moment,  the  most  lucrative  form  of 
drama.  But  there  are  other  forms  that  flourish 
also.  The  Professor  asks  where  he  is  to  find  “  high 
comedy,  appealing  to  the  intellect,  tickling  the  young, 

J  not  asking  to  be  punctuated  throughout  by  sentiments 
|  of  approval  or  disapproval  ”.  If  he  had  playgone 
during  the  past  few  years,  he  would  have  found  several 
plays  of  this  kind — not  perhaps  very  good  of  their 
kind,  but  still  coming  well  within  the  Professor’s 
definition.  Also,  we  have  had  more  than  a  few  good 
comedies  that  appealed  to  our  moral  sense.  The 
J  Professor  seems  to  imply  that  any  such  appeal  is  out¬ 
rageous  and  inartistic.  I  dissent  from  him.  To  rule 
out  a  comedy  because  it  has  a  moral  appeal  is  as  absurd 
as  to  rule  out  a  comedy  because  it  hasn’t.  Both  forms 
have  an  equal  right  to  exist.  In  England  the  moral 
comedy  has  the  much  better  chance  of  existing.  X 
dissent  from  the  Professor’s  off-hand  description  of  us  as 
a  nation  of  humourists.  To  say  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
moralists  with  humour  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  And 
I  believe  that  the  moral  comedy  is  the  form  that  has  the 
greatest  future  in  our  drama.  That  is  the  form  that  we 
J  critics  ought  to  foster.  At  present  it  is  (usually)  over¬ 
laid  with  sentimentality,  smothered  in  sugar.  Our 
j  business  is  to  coax  it  into  realism.  But  the  Professor 
!  won’t  have  realism  at  any  price.  He  speaks  scornfully 
of  characters  which  “seem  to  have  walked  on  the  stage 
|  by  mistake  and  are  behaving  as  anyone  might  behave 
in  a  suburban  drawing-room  ”.  There  speaks  the  man 
I  who  does  not  playgo.  In  what  theatre  has  anyone 
j  caught  the  atmosphere  of  a  suburban  drawing-room  ? 

Across  what  footlights  has  been  wafted  the  scent  of 
I  those  wax-flowers?  The  trick  has  never  been  attempted. 

!  One  of  the  curses  of  modern  drama  .  .  .  but  I  must 
not  stray  into  that  eternal  subject.  The  Professor  does 
j  but  touch  on  comedy.  It  is  the  dearth  of  poetic  tragedy 
that  absorbs  him  and  makes  him  desperate.  Mr. 

{  Phillips  he  ignores.  To  Mr.  Phillips  himself,  already 
[  smothered  in  academic  laurels,  this  must  be  a  surprise,, 
a  relief.  Nor  need  I  blame  the  Professor  for  his 
omission.  “Herod”,  as  I  have  maintained,  was  a 
mere  “side-show”.  Roughly,  the  modern  drama  is 
indeed  destitute  of  poetic  tragedy. 

For  this  disaster  the  Professor  seeks  a  reason,  and 
finds  it,  as  you  will  have  guessed,  in  the  actor- 
managers.  Them  he  compares  with  speculative 
builders,  who  “  think  poorly  of  architecture”.  Is  the 
comparison  happy  ?  Except  in  some  world  of  academic 
phantasy,  was  there  ever  really  an  actor  who  thought 
poorly  of  drama  ?  Of  course  not.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  playwrights  who  think  poorly  of  actors. 
It  is  through  this  fact  that  the  Professor  professes  to 
elucidate  the  dearth  of  poetic  drama.  According  to 
him,  there  is  no  tragidramaturgy  because  there  are  no 
tragic  actors.  I  agree  with  much  that  he  says  against 
the  manner  in  which  Elizabethan  tragedy  is  acted.  For 
sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  I  will  assume  that  we  have  in¬ 
deed  no  tragic  actors.  But  I  cannot  acquit  the  Professor 
of  having  harnessed  the  horse  behind  the  cart.  If  a 
man  has  it  in  him  to  write  poetic  tragedy,  he  will  write 
it ;  it  will  out,  willy-nilly.  Does  the  Professor  really 
mean  that  if  we  had  good  tragic  actors,  we  should  have 
good  poetic  tragedies  ?  According  to  him,  we  have 
no  high  comedies.  Yet  even  he  can  have  no  hearsay 
whereon  todeny  the  existenceof  Mr.  Wyndham  and  many 
other  mimes  who  are  born  to  excel  in  high  comedy.  How 
does  he  explain  the  discrepancy  ?  The  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  actors  do  not  produce  dramatists. 
Dramatists,  in  point  of  fact,  produce  actors.  There  are 
no  actors  for  modern  tragedy  because  there  is  no  modern 
tragedy  for  them  to  play.  The  reason  why  there  is  no 
modern  tragedy  is  that  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age 
is  against  those  qualities  through  which  poetic  tragedy 
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is  evolved.  That  spirit  is  favourable  to  realistic  comedy. 
And  the  reason  why  realistic  comedy  does  not  progress 
at  greater  speed  is  that  the  theatre  is  so  conducted  that 
it  cannot  get  along  without  the  ever-laggart  public. 
The  Professor,  merciless  to  actors,  is  very  kind  to  this 
same  public.  Because  there  is  a  public  for  good  books, 
he  holds  the  public  is  guiltless  in  the  matter  of  drama. 
But  to  make  a  book  successful,  is  needed  a  number  of 
buyers  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
playgoers  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  play.  Even  the 
Professor  lets  slip  an  admission  that  some  actor- 
managers  are  “  not  hostile  to  art — if  their  public  will 
have  it  Exactly.  They  are  bound  to  wait  on  the 
public.  The  public  is  the  villain  of  every  piece  that  is 
produced. 

The  Professor,  however,  is  so  sanguine  as  to  hope 
that  the  public  would  support  the  remedy  which  he  pro¬ 
poses.  The  remedy  is  that  certain  men  who  have  never 
written  plays  should  now  proceed  to  do  so,  that  they 
should  then  secure  a  theatre  and  train  amateurs  to 
interpret  their  work.  That  good  plays  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  he  has  no  doubt  at  all.  He  avers  that  the  tricks 
of  stage-craft  may  be  easily  picked  up.  Certainly,  the 
theatrist  is  made,  not  born.  But  the  dramatist  must 
simply  be  born.  And  to  be  born  with  dramatic 
imagination  is  not  necessarily  (as  the  Professor  supposes) 
to  be  a  born  dramatist.  The  Professor,  irrefutably, 
cites  Browning  as  having  had  dramatic  imagination. 
But  Browning  was  not  a  dramatist,  and  never  would 
have  been.  His  failure  to  write  good  plays  was  not  due  to 
mere  ignorance  of  technique.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  dramatic  form  paralysed  him.  He  had  no  sense 
for  it.  The  Professor  also  cites  Trollope.  He  might 
cite  many  other  novelists.  But  to  do  so  would  merely 
drive  home  the  inherent  difference  between  dramatic 
imagination  in  books  and  dramatic  imagination  in 
plays.  But,  assuming  that  true  dramatists  leapt  up  on 
every  side  in  answer  to  the  Professor’s  call,  the  theatre 
to  which  they  rallied  would  not  be  rallied  to  by  the 
public.  It  would  have  to  be  run  privately,  like  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society. 

In  wishing  this  phantom  luck,  let  me  express  a  hope 
that  my  tone  in  this  article  has  not  been  tainted  with 
any  air  of  disrespect  towards  one  whom  indeed  I  respect 
highly.  The  Professor,  though  truculent  in  spirit,  is 
in  tone  scrupulously  urbane,  towards  the  stage.  That 
his  spirit  has  a  right  to  be  truculent  I  admit  fully. 
Modern  drama  is  a  poor  thing  in  comparison  with  the 
Elizabethan  drama  of  which  he  is  a  student.  It  is  as 
yet,  indeed,  an  infant  art.  My  point  is  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  not  studied  that  infant.  What  would  he 
think  of  a  doctor  who,  being  a  specialist  in  the  diseases 
of  adults,  gravely  diagnosed  the  case  of  an  ailing  infant 
whose  cradle-side  he  had  not  visited?  What,  moreover, 
would  he  think  of  the  family-practitioner  who,  fresh 
from  that  cradle-side,  listened  patiently  to,  and  argued 
lengthily  with,  that  eminent  but  inappropriate  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  specialist  ?  What  must  he  think  of  me  for 
writing  this  article  ?  Max. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  : 

2 7  June,  1901. 

JI)E  glad  in  heaven  above  all  souls  insphered, 

Most  royal  and  most  loyal  born  of  men, 
Shakespeare,  of  all  on  earth  beloved  or  feared 
Or  worshipped,  highest  in  sight  of  human  ken. 

The  homestead  hallowed  by  thy  sovereign  birth, 
Whose  name,  being  one  with  thine,  shines  higher 
than  Rome, 

Forgets  not  how  of  all  on  English  earth 
Their  trust  is  holiest,  there  who  have  their  home. 
Stratford  is  thine  and  England’s.  None  that  hate 
The  commonweal  whose  empire  sets  men  free 
Find  comfort  there,  where  once  by  grace  of  fate 
A  soul  was  born  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 

If  life,  if  love,  if  memory  now  be  thine, 

Rejoice  that  still  thy  Stratford  bears  thy  sign. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


INSURANCE. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  age  of  a  life  office  and  its  merits  ;  but  the  last 
few  days  have  brought  two  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  energy  and  prosperity  of  two  very  old  companies. 

The  Norwich  Union  Life  Office  was  itself  founded  in 
1808,  but  by  virtue  of  having  taken  over  the  Amicable 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1706,  it  has  some  claims 
to  being  considered  the  oldest  life  office  in  existence. 
The  report  for  1900  shows  it  to  be  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  energetic.  For  the  first  time  in  the  society’s 
history  the  new  sum  assured  exceeded  two  millions 
sterling,  an  advance  of  some  ^400,000  over  the  largest 
amount  previously  written.  In  a  year  when  most  other 
companies  found  their  new  business  falling  off  this  was 
a  notable  achievement.  We  have  often  explained  that 
a  large  new  business  usually  means  high  expenditure, 
and  that  in  these  circumstances  rapid  development 
is  apt  to  be  detrimental,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
existing  policy-holders.  The  Norwich  Union,  however, 
obtains  its  business  on  very  economical  terms  ;  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  last  year  was  equivalent  to  57*5  per  cent,  of 
new  premiums,  and  575  per  cent,  of  renewals.  These 
ratios  are  very  much  below  the  average  expenditure  of 
British  offices,  and  there  are  several  companies,  some 
of  them  good  ones,  whose  expenses,  especially  when 
dividends  to  shareholders  are  included,  amount  to 
double  these  proportions.  This  combination  of  large 
new  business  and  low  expenditure  is  a  legitimate  cause 
for  congratulation. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  on  which  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  than  is  contained  in  the  report  would  be 
desirable.  We  should  like  to  know  the  amount  of  new 
business  reassured  with  other  companies  ;  the  separate 
amounts  paid  for  death  claims,  and  for  claims  by  sur- 
vivance  ;  and  to  have  a  fuller  comparison  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  experienced  with  the  mortality  expected.  The 
report  gives  us,  however,  the  essential  statement  that  the 
mortality  was  well  within  the  expected  amount,  and  the 
actual  sum  paid  away  in  claims  was  lower  than  for 
some  years  past.  The  rate  of  interest  yielded  on  the 
life  and  annuity  funds  was  ^3  19 s.  3^.  per  cent.,  a  rate 
which  shows  a  substantial  margin  above  the  3  per  cent, 
assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities.  The  “  loading  ” 
showed  a  contribution  to  surplus  of  more  than  8|  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums,  in  consequence  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  provided  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  incurred  to 
that  extent.  The  society,  while  making  up  its  annual 
accounts  to  31  December,  terminates  its  valuation 
periods  on  30  June,  an  exceptional,  and  in  some  ways 
inconvenient,  arrangement.  Another  valuation  period 
has  just  ended,  and  with  substantial  profits  from 
interest,  mortality,  and  “loading”  the  results  for  the 
policy-holders  ought  to  prove  very  satisfactory. 

Another  old  Society,  which  as  a  Fire  office  was 
established  even  earlier  than  the  Amicable,  is  the  Hand- 
in-Hand.  This  office  has  just  issued  a  new  prospectus 
which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  best  in 
modern  insurance  practice.  Apart  from  the  large 
variety  of  schemes  which  the  Society  issues,  the  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  bonuses,  surrender  values,  paid-up  policies, 
loans,  options  at  settlement,  and  the  like  are  singularly 
liberal  and  convenient.  We  believe  the  Hand-in  Hand 
to  be  the  only  office  which  gives  a  surrender  value  when 
only  one  premium  has  been  paid,  and  the  only  company 
which  allots  a  bonus  the  moment  the  first  premium  is 
paid  ;  even  though  the  first  premium  is  only  a  half- 
yearly  instalment.  The  concessions  now  made  by  the 
Hand-in-Hand  should  prove  of  considerable  benefit  to 
policy-holders  in  two  ways  ;  directly  as  regards  its  own 
members,  and  indirectly  to  policy-holders  at  large 
through  the  necessity  which  other  companies  will  feel 
of  following  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  example  set 
by  the  oldest  office  of  all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOLINGBROKE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review'. 

22  June,  1901. 

Sir,- — Although  an  author  should  never  reply  to  mere 
generalisations  in  such  a  courteous  review  as  that  of  my 
book  in  your  columns,  he  may  be  permitted  to  answer 
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definite  particulars  when  they  touch  fact  as  well  as 
opinion. 

Let  me  take  these  particulars  in  their  order. 

Your  reviewer  “cannot  follow  me”  when  I  assert, 
according  to  him,  that  “  even  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
Bolingbroke  was  for  a  National  rather  than  for  a 
Tory  party  ”.  His  description  surely  begs  the  question. 
According  to  my  view,  supported  by  Bolingbroke’s 
own  contemporary  political  correspondence,  and  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  manuscript  letter  in  Bolingbroke’s 
hand  of  1713,  which  I  have  since  unearthed,  the 
Tory  party  expressed  the  national  unity  agaihst  the 
mushroom  and  moneyed  faction  of  the  “  New 
Whigs  ”.  Bolingbroke  was  interrupted  in  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  rationalise  the  national  prejudices  and  to 
voice  its  aspirations  when  the  Queen’s  death  intervened. 
As  regards  the  Catalans,  I  must  remind  your  reviewer 
both  that  Voltaire — who  knew  the  events  and  the 
persons  and  was  certainly  never  a  foe  to  the  oppressed 
— completely  confirms  my  view,  while  he  comments  on 
the  revival  of  prosperity  through  their  self-inflicted  loss 
of  independence  ;  and  that  I  emphasise  in  my  book  the 
fault  of  the  Emperor  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
protect  them  but  abandoned  them  to  their  own  devices 
and  to  the  mercies  of  Spain. 

As  regards  the  Duke  of  Ormonde’s  concerted  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  Bolingbroke  was  right  in  afterwards 
considering  it  the  only  practical  means  to  peace.  The 
subsidised  mercenaries  under  Whig-Eugene  manipu¬ 
lation  deserted  the  Queen.  It  was  further  due  to  the 
previous  conduct  of  Marlborough  and  the  New  Whigs 
as  well  as  to  the  contemporary  misconduct  of  Oxford 
that  the  better  terms  were  not  eventually  secured 
which  Bolingbroke  desired  to  secure.  Your  reviewer 
has  also  entirely  omitted  the  commercial  clauses. 

As  regards  the  uncertainty  which  your  reviewer  still 
alleges  concerning  Bolingbroke’s  attitude  on  the  Queen’s 
death,  I  may  point  out  that  Atterbury  was  for  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  Pretender  at  that  opportune  time  but  that 
Bolingbroke  refused  ;  and  I  would  also  draw  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  from  Bolingbroke 
to  Atterbury  printed  in  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 
Had  I  space  I  could  prove  much  else  by  manuscripts  1 
among  which  I  have  made  many  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  I  have,  among  many  other  letters,  read  all 
those  from  Bothmar  and  Strafford  respectively  to  the 
Court  of  Hanover.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  there 
was  no  “party”  for  the  Pretender  then  in  England, 
though  London  would  have  welcomed  him.  Your 
reviewer  too  banters  me  about  the  portrait  of 
“  Somers  ”  but  he  mistakes  the  reason  of  its  repro¬ 
duction.  Somers  is  the  type  of  the  “New  Whig”; 
Bolingbroke  of  the  “  New  Tory  ”. 

Your  reviewer,  academical  in  tone,  complains  of  my 
drawing  attention  to  matters  before  uncited.  How 
else  could  I  show  my  honest  endeavour  to  supplement 
as  well  as  to  combine  ?  The  dictatorship  of  Bothmar, 
the  attitude  and  cabals  of  Marlborough  in  1711,  and 
of  Eugene  in  1712,  both  affecting  and  affected  by 
Bolingbroke,  Bolingbroke’s  own  early  friendships  and 
many  relationships,  his  first  wife’s  personality’,  the  full 
Guiscard  episode,  the  close  character  of  Harley,  the 
complete  history  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  derived  from 
its  own  text  and  from  Bolingbroke’s  own  words,  as 
well  as  its  imperial  and  colonial  significance,  the 
tissue  of  negotiations  preceding  it,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Anti-Conformity  Acts,  the  Tory’  championship 
of  a  purer  Senate,  the  true  state  of  parties,  and  the 
position  of  the  New  Whigs  which  explains  them,  are 
all  instances  of  many  points  of  fresh  light  or  first 
impression.  Nor  has  your  reviewer  mentioned  my  use 
throughout  of  Bolingbroke’s  own  language,  and  my 
application  throughout  of  the  more  recently  published 
Historical  Manuscripts  Reports.  When  your  reviewer 
parades  an  imposing  array  of  previous  writers  as  if  I 
had  repeated  them,  which  I  have  not,  I  am  reminded, 
if  he  will  pardon  me,  of  the  eighteenth-century  beau 
who  produced  an  old  tailor’s  bill  in  the  coffee-house, 
publicly  kissed  it  and  ejaculated  “  Gad,  how  I  loved 
that  woman  !  ”  Reputation  in  learning  as  well  as  in 
gallantry  may  be  cheaply  acquired  by  second-hand 
solemnity. 

He  says  that  I  have  repeated  Mr.  Harrop  in  regard 
to  Bolingbroke’s  attitude  towards  the  Church.  He 


omits  to  say  that  on  the  general  question  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  in  my  note  ;  while  I  have  supplemented 
Mr.  Harrop’s  account  in  some  important  details. 

About  the  Pretender  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  my 
second  volume  that  even  your  reviewer  will  recognise 
as  absolutely  new.  That  volume  will  contain  many 
important  manuscript  discoveries  which  will  I  hope  sur¬ 
prise  him.  Your  reviewer  deprecates  my  Social  Atmo¬ 
sphere  chapter,  which,  however,  purposely  singled  out 
those  points  in  which  Bolingbroke  resembled  or  differed 
from  his  “  Times  ”  ;  and  which,  pace  your  reviewer, 
comprises  novel  material.  It  forms  a  necessary  back¬ 
ground.  Why  should  I  be  blamed  for  trying  to  do  for 
the  age  of  Anne  what  Macaulay  succeeded  in  doing 
for  that  of  Charles  II.  ?  I  may  also  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  abstract  view  of  a  lecturer  often  differs 
from  the  view  of  an  author  whose  endeavour  must  be 
not  only  to  convey  facts  but  to  make  dry  bones  live. 
Professors  often  love  generalisations  in  their  pickled 
varieties,  and  prefer  dried  specimens  to  living  nature. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  get  close  up  to  Bolingbroke, 
his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  and  this  is  only  possible 
through  original  sources. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Fielding?  It 
does  not  apply  to  your  considerate  and  temperate 
reviewer  so  much  as  to  pronouncements  of  less  know¬ 
ledge  and  patience  ;  but  it  does  apply  even  to  him  so  far 
as  he  patronises  one  who  is  humbly  conscious  of  defects 
but  seems  singularly  liable  to  sweeping  misconstruc¬ 
tions. 

When  Lady  Booby  (of  immortal  memory)  is  trying  to 
induce  the  attorney  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
Joseph’s  banns,  Mr.  Scout  mildly  submits  his  “  facts  ”. 

“‘Don’t  tell  me  your  facts  and  your  ifs  ’,  said  the 
lady  ;  ‘  I  don’t  understand  your  gibberish,  you  take  too 
much  upon  you,  and  are  very  impertinent  in  pretending 
to  direct  me  in  this  parish  ;  and  you  shall  be  taught 
better,  I  assure  you,  you  shall’.” 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Sichel. 

|  Mr.  Sichel  complains  in  his  letter  that  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  sweeping  misconstructions  in  our  review 
of  his  book.  We  do  not  think  he  has  proved  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  main  contention  of  that  review  was  that 
in  spite  of  great  and  praiseworthy  industry  Mr.  Sichel 
had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  much  that  was  new 
in  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  and  that  where  he  differed 
from  later  writers  his  judgment  appeared  to  us  at  fault. 
We  are  still  of  this  opinion. 

What  then  are  the  new  discoveries  which  Mr.  Sichel 
claims  in  his  letter  to  have  made? 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Ormonde’s  “  concerted  cessation  of 
the  war  ”  (which  we  presume  must  be  taken  to  cover 
the  secret  information  given  to  the  French  that  he  had 
orders  no  longer  to  co-operate  with  the  allies)  was, 
says  Mr.  Sichel  “the  only  practical  means  to  peace”. 
This  defence  has  been  alluded  to  at  least  by  Mr.  Harrop 
and  Mr.  Wyon  and  most  justly  condemned  by  the 
latter  writer  as  a  method  of  coercion  “contrary  to  the 
principles  of  all  alliances,  and  even  to  the  principles  of 
honour”.  “Reign  of  Queen  Anne”,  ii.  403. 

Mr.  Sichel  then  proceeds  to  find  another  justification 
in  the  fact  “that  the  subsidised  mercenaries  under 
Whig-Eugene  manipulation  deserted  the  Queen”. 
Here  neither  his  accuracy  nor  his  judgment  is  to  be 
commended.  It  was  in  April  and  May  that  Ormonde 
received  his  dishonourable  orders,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  June  that  the  Duke  announced  to  the  allies 
that  he  was  instructed  to  separate  himself  with  all  the 
forces  in  the  British  pay  from  them,  and  it  was  this 
which  the  German  mercenaries  refused  to  do.  The 
conduct  therefore  of  these  mercenaries  could  not  by 
any  means  justify  the  “concerted  cessation  of  arms” 
which  occurred  previously — even  if  it  were  blame¬ 
worthy  which  Mr.  Sichel  following  Bolingbroke 
declares.  Surely  when  we  remember  that  the  refusal 
of  these  German  mercenaries  to  desert  the  Imperialists 
in  all  probability  saved  them  from  destruction  we  shall 
hold  the  contrary  opinion  with  Mr.  Harrop  and  Mr. 
Wyon. 

(2)  That  better  terms,  more  especially  with  respect  to 
the  commercial  clauses,  were  not  obtained  by  us  is  laid 
to  the  misconduct  of  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  ; 
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and  these  commercial  clauses  he  blames  us  for  omitting 
in  our  review.  But  here  once  more  Mr.  Sichel  has 
been  anticipated  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we 
did  not  mention  them.  “There  would  be  little  un¬ 
charitableness”  says  Mr.  Wyon  “  in  assuming  that  the 
Whigs  would  have  exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  rejection  of  the  best  possible  treaty  that  could 
be  framed  by  Tory  Ministers”  ii.  451.  Can  any  words 
be  stronger  than  these?  For  the  rest  we  would  ask 
our  readers  to  compare  the  carefully  reasoned  passage 
on  the  merits  and  the  objections  to  these  commercial 
clauses  given  by  Mr.  Wyon  at  vol.  ii.  p.  445  with  the 
hasty  and  superficial  praise  of  them  given  by  Mr. 
Sichel  in  his  book.  He  blames  us  for  being  acade¬ 
mic.  What  can  be  more  academic  than  his  defence 
of  a  treaty  which  would  be  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  without  ever  stopping  to  inquire  whether  such  a 
policy  would  have  been  possible  or  even  advantageous 
at  that  time  ? 

(3)  On  the  supreme  question  as  to  the  succession  of 
the  Pretender  Mr.  Sichel  is  not  ingenuous.  We  declared 
our  opinion  that  Bolingbroke  had  not  decided  what 
course  to  adopt  before  the  death  of  Anne.  Mr.  Sichel 
quotes  evidence  to  prove  that  he  declined  to  do  so 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  Queen — a  very  different 
matter. 

(4)  Mr.  Sichel  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  subjects 
and  of  characters  on  which  he  claims  to  have  given 
fresh  lights  or  first  impressions,  and  charges  us  with 
complaining  of  his  drawing  attention  to  matters  before 
uncited.  We  neither  accused  Mr.  Sichel  of  plagiarism 
nor  of  dishonesty.  We  acknowledged  that  his  work 
was  based  on  independent  and  genuine  research.  We 
only  questioned  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  throwing 
any  fresh  light,  and  we  held,  as  we  still  hold,  that  the 
evidence  was  paraded  with  rather  too  much  pretension. 
We  may  here  add  that  the  words  “  newly  cited  ”  by  our 
author  frequently  come  from  portions  of  Bolingbroke’s 
writings,  the  substance  and  the  important  “  words  ”  of 
which  have  often  been  cited  before  and  that  long  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  “  ipsissima  verba”  are  sometimes  un¬ 
necessary  and  wearisome. 

Finally,  because  we  demurred  to  Mr.  Sichel’s  bringing 
statements  from  the  later  writings  of  Bolingbroke, 
writings  written  in  widely  different  circumstances,  to 
prove  his  views  as  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  we  are  told  that  “  we  are  begging  the  question  ”. 
It  would  have  been  more  convincing  if  Mr.  Sichel  had 
given  us  references  to  Bolingbroke’s  political  corre¬ 
spondence  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  had 
quoted  the  manuscript  letter  of  1713  which  he  says  he 
has  subsequently  unearthed. 

Our  banter  as  to  the  portrait  of  Somers  he  answers 
by  saying  that  he  is  given  as  being  the  “Type  of  the 
New  Whig  ”.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  hear  that 
the  portrait  is  accompanied  by  barely  one  page  of  de¬ 
scription — although  no  doubt  there  are  other  allusions 
to  him  elsewhere,  and  that  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  he  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  us 
in  this  new  character  in  Mr.  Sichel’s  letter.  Mr.  Sichel 
then  naively  asks  why  he  should  be  blamed  for  trying 
to  do  for  the  “social  atmosphere”  of  Anne’s  reign 
what  Macaulay  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  reign  of 
Charles  !I.  The  question  before  us  was  whether  Mr. 
Sichel  had  succeeded  and  this  we  will  leave  to  those 
who  read  his  book. 

The  letter  concludes  by  a  promise  of  much  that  is 
absolutely  new  in  his  second  volume.  We  trust  that 
his  promise  may  be  fulfilled.  At  all  events  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  first  volume  and  of  his  letter 
it  will  not  fail  for  want  of  advertisement. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AGENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  June,  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  associate  the  “trade”  of  the  hangman 
with  that  of  the  political  agent  ;  or  as  you  prefer  to 
style  him,  the  “  wirepuller”. 


I  speak  with  some  inside  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  the  ranks  of  political 
agents  men  of  position,  wealth,  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  who  have  taken  up  with  this  despised  calling 
under  the,  possibly  mistaken,  idea  that  they  are 
thereby  rendering  service  to  their  party,  and  through 
their  party,  to  their  country.  At  the  worst,  the  political 
agent  must  be  a  man  of  sufficient  education  and 
capacity  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  technicalities 
of  election  law.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs.  He  must  be  possessed  of  an  unfailing 
supply  of  energy,  endurance,  tact  and  good  humour. 
With  all  this,  his  position  is  always  precarious,  and 
the  emoluments  frequently  of  the  slenderest  description. 
And  yet,  as  you  admit,  his  “  trade  ”  is  a  necessary  one. 
Why  then  gratuitously  asperse  it  ? 

After  all,  wirepulling  is  not  confined  to  political' 
agents.  Nor  is  the  work  of  political  agents  confined 
to  wirepulling. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  B. 


“THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE  KING.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester,  Hereford,  2  July,  1901. 

Sir, — Forty  years  ago  my  Uncle  Charles  wrote: 
“  Saturday,  you  have  brains  of  your  own  and  good 
ones  ”  !  He  might  have  added  that  then,  as  now,  you. 
are  anti-Philistine  and  English.  Permit  me  of  your 
charity  to  plead  on  behalf  of  my  church  in  Kenchester — 
the  “  City  of  the  King”,  i.e.  Julius  Caesar,  who  erected 
here  Magna  Castra,  the  capital  of  the  land  he  had 
conquered.  From  the  stones  of  that  city  was  built  an. 
early  Norman  church,  and  from  a  section  of  one  of  the 
Doric  columns  of  Caesar’s  Praetorium  our  font  was 
scooped — the  font  thus  by  a  curious  paradox  being 
earlier  than  the  Christian  Era  !  At  the  Reformation 
there  occurred  a  free-fight  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Old  and  New  Learning  within  its  consecrated  walls, 
which  had  to  be  composed  by  the  justices,  suggesting 
that  every  period  boasts  its  Kensit.  Since  then  the 
Church  has  undergone  an  awful  Churchwardenisation, 
and  is  now  in  peril  of  collapse. 

The  living,  I  may  remark  incidentally,  after  deducting, 
all  charges,  yields  per  annum,  and  the  income  in 

Consols  of  the  Endowed  Chapel  in  the  parish  is  said  to 
be  ^250.  I  need  add  no  more  except  that  the  soil  of 
this  shire  has  passed  to  the  nouveaux  riches,  who  on 
principle  never  give. 

Compton  Reade,  Rector. 


LIBERAL  LETTER-WRITING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  July,  1901. 

Sir, — To  be  up  to  date  in  one’s  information  about  the 
state  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  leadership  and  the  pro¬ 
spects  for  the  immediate  future  one  must  glance  over 
that  capital  political  advertisement  ground  the  corre¬ 
spondence  column  of  the  daily  newspaper,  for  choice 
the  Ministerial. 

Apparently  most  Liberals,  who  have  a  pet  policy 
or  leader  of  their  own  to  run,  advertise  therein  :  it 
is  cheap  for  the  Liberal,  and  cheap  for  the  newspaper. 
Among  the  notable  letter-writers  during  the  past  week 
have  been  Sir  Edward  Reed  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 
The  former  portentously  announces  the  programme 
which  his  leader  of  to-morrow,  whoever  he  chance  to  be 
(Sir  Edward  is  not  particular)  will  have  to  adopt,  or 
else — appalling  alternative — forfeit  the  support  of  the 
representative  of  the  very  biggest  single-member  con¬ 
stituency  in  England  or  Wales  :  the  latter  deposes  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  invites  back  Lord 
Rosebery.  And  the  excuse  he  makes  for  taking  this 
action  is  that  he  has  played  his  part  in  the  past  in 
giving  Liberalism  an  economic  programme.  The 
“Times”  prints  Sir  Robert’s  letter  in  big  type:  and 
yet  the  silly  season  is  not  supposed  to  arrive  till  August, 

Yours  truly, 

X 
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REVIEWS. 

A  SOUL  ASTRAY. 

“  In  the  Path  of  the  Soul.  Essays  on  Literature, 
Music,  and  Art.”  By  the  Count  Charles  de 
Soissons.  With  19  Portraits  in  Photogravure  by 
the  Foremost  Painters  of  the  Day.  London  : 
Francis  Griffiths.  1901.  ^5  5 s.  net. 

N  the  war  of  culture  against  Philistinism  there  are 
certain  fighters  on  the  side  of  culture  who  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  than  all  the  forces  of  the  Philistines. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  philosophy,  art,  every  form 
of  aesthetics,  seems  in  itself  a  little  ridiculous  to  the 
average  man.  The  average  man  likes  what  he  calls 
facts,  and  he  is  not  easily  interested  in  speculations. 
When  Ruskin  points  out  the  “deteriorative  power  of 
conventional  art  ”,  and  connects  the  valour  of  the  High¬ 
land  soldiers  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  with  “  the  variation 
of  the  positions  of  the  bars  of  colour  in  square 
chequers”  on  their  plaids,  and  the  cruelty  and  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  natives  of  India  with  “the  love  of 
subtle  design”  which  “enriches  alike,  with  one 
profusion  of  enchanted  iridescence,  the  dome  of 
the  pagoda,  the  fringe  of  the  girdle,  and  the  edge  of  the 
sword”;  when  Pater  points  out  that  “in  its  primary 
aspect,  a  great  picture  has  no  more  definite  message  for 
us  than  an  accidental  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow  for  a 
moment,  on  the  wall  or  floor”,  or,  with  equal  truth,  tells 
us  that  Botticelli’s  “  Birth  of  Venus”  in  the  Uffizii  is 
“a  more  direct  inlet  into  the  Greek  temple  than  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  themselves  even  of  the  finest 
period  ” ;  the  average  man  is  apt  to  start  away  in 
disgust,  with  the  idea  that  some  practical  joke  in  words 
is  being  played  upon  him.  If,  however,  on  looking 
into  the  matter,  he  finds  an  indisputable  logic  under  the  ! 
apparent  perversity,  he  may  still  resist,  he  may  refuse 
to  be  convinced,  but  he  will  resist,  knowing  that  he  is 
defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  himself  confirmed 
in  his  own  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  common-sense, 
when,  in  place  of  the  hard  logic,  he  finds  only  a  phantom 
idea  behind  what  seem  to  him  the  cloudy  words.  | 
Nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  ignorant  or  misdirected 
enthusiasm,  whether  it  comes  from  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge,  imperfect  judgment,  or  imperfect  sensibility.  A 
lack  of  lucidity  in  ideas,  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas,  are  equally  to  be  condemned  in  a  j 
writer  who  deals  with  delicate  artistic  questions,  and 
more  especially  when  he  assumes  the  position  of  one 
speaking  with  authority. 

M.  de  Soissons,  whose  vast  quarto,  printed  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  bound  in  white  vellum,  illustrated  with 
admirable  portraits,  lies  before  us,  offers  his  book  to  a 
hundred  and  twelve  subscribers,  and  by  his  manner  of 
offering  it  he  seems  to  claim  for  himself  at  all  events  the 
position  of  an  interpreter  to  those  “mystics  full  of 
grace,  who  embrace  the  world,  not  with  eyes  and 
ears,  but  with  the  secret  organs  of  the  soul  ”,  about 
whom  he  writes  in  these  pages.  He  writes  of  Verlaine, 
Hauptmann,  d’Annunzio,  Paderewski,  Rodin,  Bocklin, 
Segantini,  among  others  ;  he  gives  us  portraits  by 
Carri&re,  Sargent,  Legros,  Michetti,  Burne-Jones,  &c. 
He  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  taste  by  his  choice  of 
subjects  and  his  choice  of  artists.  He  is  evidently  a 
sympathetic  student  of  many  arts,  he  has  a  sincere 
admiration  for  much  that  is  fine,  together  with  not  a 
little  that  is  of  inferior  or  doubtful  quality,  in  modern 
art  ;  he  has  thought  about  art  in  the  abstract,  and 
he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  in 
regard  to  it.  But  unfortunately  he  has  thought 
cloudily,  and  he  has  written  down  his  thoughts  in 
a  form  which  makes  them  yet  more  cloudy.  He  is 
apparently  a  Frenchman,  but  he  has  decided  to  write 
in  English.  Whether  he  could  say  anything  worth  say¬ 
ing  in  his  own  language,  we  cannot  conjecture  ;  but  \ 
his  manner  of  writing  English  makes  it  often  impossible  i 
to  know  what  he  wishes  to  say.  He  does  not  seem  to  j 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  English  grammar,  he 
uses  words  with  a  ludicrous  unconsciousness  of  their 
exact  meaning,  or  of  their  idiomatic  value  ;  so  that  his 
pages  remind  one  of  a  schoolboy’s  exercises  in  a  foreign 
language.  Turn  them  at  random  and  you  will  find  such 
phrases  as  :  “  His  spots  of  colours  coquetting  with 
esthetes”;  “  a  clear,  modest  house,  of  flowers  full”; 

“  Woman — the  symbol  of  the  female  Melitta,  apocaliptic 


fast  woman,  George  Sand,  Nana — will  remain  for  ever 
and  wound  with  a  thousand  poisonous  stings  ”.  Here 
is  a  sentence  which  seems  to  try  very  hard  to  say  some¬ 
thing  :  “All  uneasy  pre-occupations,  the  dolorous 
echoes  of  eternal  problems,  which  philosophical  doubt 
imposes  with  the  everlasting  anguish  of  the  origin,  the 
enigma  of  destiny,  the  inexplicable  necessity  of  suffering, 
the  short  tragical,  and  sublime  vision  of  the  future  of 
the  soul,  and  the  future  not  less  difficult  to  be  guessed 
of  by  the  human  race  in  this  material  world,  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  human  conscience  and  responsibility  for  the 
deeds,  is  said  by  Sienkiewicz  without  any  pedanticism, 
without  any  dryness.”  Now  whatever  M.  de  Soissons 
has  had  to  say  he  has  certainly  not  said  “without 
pedanticism,  without  dryness  ”  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  often  nothing  to  be  seen  but  “pedanticism”  and 
“  dryness”.  The  long  sentence  which  we  have  quoted 
is  not  only  written  in  English  so  incorrect  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible,  itis,  in  itself,  setting  aside  its  imperfections 
of  style,  both  pretentious  and  empty.  Imagine  it  written 
in  correct  French,  and  it  would  still  say  nothing  worth 
saying.  M.  de  Soissons  seems  to  think  in  words, 
multitudes  of  words,  multitudes  of  incorrect  words. 
He  wraps  up  nothing  in  coverings  of  many  colours, 
and  makes  riddles  out  of  the  simplest  statement. 
“There  are  two  sources  of  transcendental  existence  : — 
the  senses  and  the  intelligence  ”,  he  declares  with 
solemnity,  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  which  leads 
nowhere.  “  His  soul  is  of  a  superior  order”,  he  says 
of  Paderewski,  and  passes  into  a  rhapsody  which  might 
apply  to  almost  any  artist  better  than  to  Paderewski.. 
Here  is  a  sentence  which  stands  by  itself  as  a  whole 
paragraph :  “  Every  object,  every  phenomena  repre¬ 
sents  quite  a  different  essence,  which  depends  on  who 
is  looking  at  it  and  from  what  point  of  view.”' 
Wherever  we  turn  we  find  the  same  vagueness,  the 
same  straining  after  effect,  the  same  affectation  of 
profundity  ;  and  we  close  the  book  without  having 
learnt  anything  new,  or  indeed  anything  definite,  about 
any  of  the  poets  or  painters  or  musicians  whom 
the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  follow  “  in  the  path  of 
the  soul  ”.  We  also  find  a  collection  of  misprints  and 
misquotations  to  which  we  can  remember  no  parallel  in 
any  book  we  have  ever  seen.  yEschylus  appears  as 
“  Eschyllus  ”,  Ariccia  as  “  Arcjo  ”,  Michetti  as 
“  Mitchetti  ”,  Tfffirese  as  “  Terese  ”,  Elena  as 
“  Helene  ”,  Ivhnopff  as  “  Knopff  ”,  Blake  as  “  Blacke  ”, 
Pisa  as  “Pizza”,  Auguste  Rodin  (in  the  title  of  an 
essay  which  appeared  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”) 
as  “Augustin  Rodin”.  The  “  Trionfo  della  Morte  ” 
is  always  referred  to  as  “Triomfo  Della  Morte”, 

“  L’lnnocente  ”  as  “  L’lnocente  ”.  On  one  page  there 
are  nine  mistakes  in  the  course  of  some  quotations 
from  Verlaine.  The  motto  to  that  essay  is  printed  : 

“  Ecoutez  bien  la  chanson  bien  douce, 

Qui  ne  pleure  que  pour  plaire.” 

The  lines  do  not  even  scan.  They  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  Verlaine’s  poems  and 
should  read  : 

“  Ecoutez  la  chanson  bien  douce, 

Qui  ne  pleure  que  pour  vous  plaire”. 

“  Les  Pontes  Maudits”  is  called  “  Les  poetes  maudites”, 

“  Parallelement  ”  is  called  “  Paralffilment  ”,  “rare”  is 
printed  as  “rale”,  and  “  palme  ”  as  “plume”,  to  the 
ruin  of  two  quotations,  one  of  which  loses  its  sense  and 
the  other  its  rhyme  as  well.  It  would  be  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  which 
does  not  contain  several  mistakes,  in  English,  in  French, 
or  in  Italian.  But  perhaps,  in  M.  de  Soissons’  opinion, 
this  does  not  matter.  “For  the  brain”,  he  says  con¬ 
temptuously,  “  two  and  two  make  four  ”.  Well,  content 
not  to  be  guided  by  the  brain,  his  little  sum  in  addition 
makes  seven  and  a  half,  and  is  satisfied. 


GREEK  THINKERS. 

“  Greek  Thinkers.”  By  Professor  Theodor  Gompern 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  145.  net. 

XCEPT  the  blind  forces  of  Nature  nothing  moves 
in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.”' 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  famous  apothegm  is  perhaps  some¬ 
what  too  sweeping  to  be  accepted  without  cavil  as  it 
stands.  The  modern  spirit  claims  to  be  original,  and 
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refuses  to  conceive  itself  merely  as  an  imitator  of  the  j 
antique.  And  so  far  it  is  undoubtedly  right.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  a  fact,  on  which  it  may  now  seem  almost 
superfluous  to  insist,  that  even  twentieth-century  civili¬ 
sation  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  springs  from  it,  and  is 
inconceivable  without  it.  We  must  trace  it  back  to  its 
beginnings  :  and  these  beginnings,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
believed,  will  be  found  in  Greece.  Modern  Europe  was 
created  by  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Renaissance  is  a 
name  for  the  re-birth  of  the  true  Greek  spirit.  And 
this  is  what  makes  the  study  of  Greece,  its  genius  and  j 
its  life,  peculiarly  attractive.  By  entering  into  Greek 
thought  we  learn  to  understand  our  own  time. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Gomperz’  “Griechische 
Denker  ”,  published  first  in  Leipsic  in  1896,  has  at 
length  appeared  in  English  form.  With  the  rendering 
by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  not  much  fault  is  to  be  found. 
Occasionally  we  come  across  a  somewhat  slipshod  sen¬ 
tence,  and  a  few  Germanisms  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  text.  The  spelling  of  certain  proper 
names,  as  “  Psammetich  ”,  should  be  altered  in  a  later 
edition.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Magnus  has  (to 
quote  his  own  preface)  “  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful 
in  conveying  in  the  English  language  something  of  the 
brilliance  and  charm  of  style  ”  of  his  German  original. 

Professor  Gomperz  attempts  to  give  a  history  of 
Greek  thought  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  and 
including  the  age  of  the  Sophists.  The  period  covered 
is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  requires  most  cautious 
treatment.  Modern  scholars,  viewing  the  brilliant 
ideas  and  suggestions,  thrown  out  so  prodigally  by 
these  early  thinkers,  in  the  light  of  recent  speculation,  I 
are  too  apt  to  credit  the  old  Greeks  with  advanced 
systems  of  science  or  philosophy  to  which  they  cannot 
reasonably  lay  claim.  The  sober  historic  sense  is  too  | 
often  dazzled  by  the  flashes  of  their  genius,  and  mean¬ 
ings  undreamt  of  are  read  into  their  dicta.  But  from 
such  confusion  Professor  Gomperz  is  singularly  free. 
While  he  is  careful  to  note  the  sometimes  very  striking 
parallels  between  Presocratic  and  modern  thought —  j 
e.g.  between  Parmenides’  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
sensible  world  to  “Being”,  and  Kant’s  doctrine  of 
phenomenon  and  noumenon,  or,  between  Empedocles’  ; 
principle  of  proportional  combination  and  the  theory  of  ' 
equivalents  in  modern  chemistry — he  is  yet  just  in  his 
estimates.  He  does  not  attribute  too  much  to  early 
Greek  thinkers.  But  at  the  same  time  the  immense 
influence  they  exerted  on  the  development  of  Western 
thought  is  clearly  pointed  out.  In  this  respect  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Leucippus  and  De¬ 
mocritus  is  suggestive.  Again,  Professor  Gomperz  is 
admirably  clear  in  distinguishing  the  really  valuable 
from  the  merely  fanciful  elements  in  the  speculations  he 
describes.  Quaint  notions,  such  as  those  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  size  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of 
Empedocles  respecting  the  secrets  of  procreation,  are 
definitely  set  apart  as  freaks  of  imagination  ;  while 
what  is  really  of  moment  is  brought  prominently 
forward  and  subjected  to  full  discussion.  The  author’s 
criticisms  are  frequently  luminous  ;  and  in  summing  up 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  early  philosophers  he 
is  particularly  happy.  Xenophanes,  for  instance,  is 
exactly  described  as  “  an  amalgam  of  contrary  quali¬ 
ties  ”  ;  and  the  character  drawing  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Anaxagoras  is  most  true. 

Despite  many  merits  however,  “  Greek  Thinkers”  is 
in  some  respects  disappointing.  It  strikes  one  rather 
as  a  series  of  brilliant  studies  of  individual  theorists 
than  as  a  connected  history  of  early  philosophic 
development.  Further,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
advanced  student,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
not  more  quotations  from  original  authorities,  that 
references  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  that  a 
somewhat  discursive  style  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
obscure  the  sense.  One  technical  term  is  often  worth 
more  than  pages  of  explanation.  The  “  Notes  and 
Additions  ”  are  not  of  extraordinary  merit.  Also  the 
book  is  too  long.  Nevertheless,  although  the  first 
volume  of  “  Greek  Thinkers”  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  best  recent  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy,  it  will 
be  found  a  valuable  work  of  reference  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
it  brings  into  prominence  the  scientific  achievements  of 
early  thought— a  side  of  the  subject  often  neglected  in 
the  text-books — it  is  likely  to  be  of  real  service. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  NEW  COLONIES. 

“The  New  South  Africa  :  Its  Value  and  Development.” 

ByW.  Bleloch.  London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  10s.net. 
HIS  is  a  book  to  put  heart  into  the  British  taxpayer. 
Mr.  Bleloch’s  conclusions,  which  are  in  all  respects 
supported  by  full  and  accurate  statistics,  merit  attention 
as  coming  from  one  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  country  of  which  he  writes,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  there  is  such  good 
ground  for  expecting  an  industrial  development  in 
South  Africa  by  the  side  of  which  the  growth  of 
Australia  and  Canada  will  seem  tame  and  slow.  First 
as  to  the  value  of  the  gold  deposits.  In  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate  based  upon  an  examination  in  detail  of  the  57,031 
claims  Mr.  Bleloch  gives  ^2, 87 1,000, 000  as  the  value  of 
the  gold  deposits  on  the  Randt.  Of  this  amount 
;£8o,ooo,ooo  only  has  been  raised  up  to  the  present. 
Deducting  one-fourth  of  the  claims  enumerated  to 
cover  any  possible  loss  from  unpayable  areas  or  from 
an  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  paying  areas,  we  get 
^2>I53>  382,938  as  the  lowest  gross  value.  On  the  old 
scale  of  working  expenses  this  would  yield  a  profit  of 
^731,526,562.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  production  is 
reduced  by  the  establishment  of  British  rule — Mr. 
Bleloch  puts  this  reduction  at  5s.  in  the  ton  of  ore 
raised — even  the  first  total  of  nearly  2,900  millions  may 
be  exceeded  ;  since  the  product  of  a  number  of  low- 
grade  ores,  which  could  be  worked  successfully  at  the 
reduced  scale,  would  then  swell  the  yield  of  the  higher- 
grade  ores.  In  addition  to  the  Randt  yield  we 
have  also  the  product  of  the  lesser  goldfields  in 
the  Transvaal, — Lydenberg,  De  Kaap,  &c.,  to 

say  nothing  of  other  known  deposits  elsewhere 
which  are  ready  to  oe  developed  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arrives.  After  gold  comes  coal.  Mr.  Bleloch 
puts  the  total  Transvaal  coal  deposits  at  300,000,000,000 
tons  and  deducting  80  per  cent,  for  inferior  yields, 
gives  us  60,000,000,000  as  the  net  quantity  of  good 
coal.  The  rapid  development  of  the  gold  industry 
on  the  Randt  was,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  coal,  and  the  more  economic  working  of  the 
coalfields  in  the  future  will  again  react  advantageously 
on  the  gold  industry,  and  subsequently  lead  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  industries  of  a  more  permanent 
character. 

As  regards  the  dynamite  monopoly  Mr.  Bleloch 
calculates  on  a  basis  of  the  1899  consumption, 
that  if  the  British  Administration  allow  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  dynamite  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  5 s.  per  case  the 
cost  of  gold  production  would  be  reduced  by  ^425,000 
a  year,  while  the  revenue  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
^87,500.  But  the  resources  of  the  Transvaal  are  not 
limited  to  its  minerals.  Apart  from  stock-raising  and 
corn-growing  we  have  in  this  book  details  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
and  other  sub-tropical  produce.  Discussing  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  irrigation  Mr.  Bleloch  points  out 
that  the  rivers  in  the  Transvaal,  unlike  those  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  are  perennial.  As  up  to  the  present  not 
one  quarter  of  the  available  w'ater  supply  has  been 
utilised  he  advocates  a  large  extension  of  irrigation 
under  Government  promotion.  The  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  irrigation  works  would  he  thinks  be  covered  by  the 
mere  difference  in  the  market  value  of  irrigated  lands 
as  compared  with  their  original  value  as  ordinary  veldt. 
The  development  of  the  soil  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
policy  based  upon  the  experience  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Such  a  policy  would  be  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  late  Transvaal  Government  owned 
19,000,000  acres  as  against  50,000,000  in  private 
hands  ;  and  of  this  latter  nearly  one  quarter  was  in 
possession  of  land  companies. 

On  the  question  of  immigration  Mr.  Bleloch  endorses 
the  policy  which  has  been  emphasised  in  the  Review. 
“Without  any  State  interference  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  influx  of  a  great  industrial  population  immediately 
after  the  war,  but  something  more  is  required  than  the 
immigration  of  artisans  and  workers  for  the  mines.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  fix  strong,  healthy  communities  on 
the  land  itself.”  In  treating  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  Mr.  Bleloch  shows  us  that  its  resources  are 
mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  pastoral  and 
agricultural.  He  mentions  an  interesting  fact  which 
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is  new  to  us.  It  appears  that  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  the  district  known  as  the  “  Conquered  Territory  ”  is 
due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  this  favoured  district  “  crops, 
especially  cereals,  can  be  grown  in  endless  succession 
•without  the  application  of  manure 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Transvaal  to  bear  a  war  debt  Mr.  Bleloch  writes  with 
decision.  Egypt,  he  says,  prospers  with  a  debt  of  over 
^100,000,000:  why  should  not  the  Transvaal  which  is 
an  infinitely  richer  country  bear  a  debt  of  half  this 
amount  ?  Starting  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
late  Transvaal  Government  spent  considerably  less  than 
half  its  revenue  in  the  legitimate  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  calculates  that  from  1905  onwards  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  administration  will  be  able  to  pay  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  together  with  2  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund,  on  a 
■debt  of  ^55,000,000,  and  yet  have  a  surplus  of  half  a 
million.  This  estimate  of  the  debt-bearing  capacity  of 
the  Transvaal  agrees  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 
Not  that  Mr.  Bleloch  needs  the  support  of  any  other 
authority  however  reliable.  In  all  these  matters  he 
gives  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him — reasons  which 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  full  and  elaborate  appen¬ 
dices,  in  which  the  conclusions  given  in  the  text  are 
worked  out  with  infinite  care  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curious  reader. 


COMMONSENSE  AND  LOGIC. 

“The  Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning.”  By  Alfred 
Sidgwick.  London  :  Black.  1901.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A  VIGOROUS  polemic,  cleverly,  smartly,  cynically 
waged  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  opinion  one  may  form  as  to  the 
side  on  which  the  truth  may  happen  to  lie.  This 
pleasure  anyone  may  certainly  have  who,  with  a 
modicum  of  acquaintance  involving  any  degree  of 
previous  suffering  from  the  study  of  the  ordinary 
or  formal  logic,  may  read  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  which  is 
an  uncompromising  attack  on  the  methods  of  the  text¬ 
books  in  that  very  arid  study.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  took 
up  one  of  these  books  and  persisted  in  reading  it  to  the 
end  unless  urged  by  the  spur  of  an  impending  examina¬ 
tion.  Many  people  have  started  to  do  it,  (as  many 
others  have  started  to  learn  shorthand)  with  a  notion 
that  in  the  process  they  would  obtain  some  new  faculty 
of  a  mysterious  but  highly  practical  character  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  prodigies  of  controversy 
and  critics  of  extraordinary  acuteness.  There  was  never 
a  delusion  more  complete  :  and  of  all  the  subjects  with 
which  a  man  occupies  himself  in  the  branch  of  higher 
education  there  is  not  one  which  is  so  readily  dismissed 
from  the  mind  without  any  pang  of  regret  for  the 
pleasure  it  has  afforded  or  the  possible  use  it 
might  have  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Now  to  this 
disappointed  and  disillusioned  multitude  comes  one 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  demonstrates  with  the  authority  of  the 
expert,  and  as  much  of  contempt  and  scoffing  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  philosophical  mind,  and  proves  to  what 
will  be  their  absolute  satisfaction  that  their  vague  feel¬ 
ing  about  formal  logic,  as  of  being  impotent  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  venerable  fraud,  has  abundant  reason.  What 
in  fact  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  science  which 
assumes  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  testing  the  conclusions 
of  common  sense  as  to  physical  facts,  or  as  to  theories 
and  opinions  on  all  the  subjects  about  which  men 
reason,  should  make  itself  so  abstract  as  to 
find  its  closest  resemblance  in  the  methods  of 
mathematics  ?  The  dilemma  of  formal  logic  is 
that  if  it  is  expedient  to  preserve  its  abstract  form 
it  becomes  useless  as  an  instrument  in  practice ; 
if  it  is  to  be,  as  it  professes,  such  an  instrument  all  the 
text-books  on  logic  need  re-writing.  Indeed  what 
strikes  us  most  in  reading  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  is  that 
its  criticisms  ought  to  be  crystallised  into  a  text-book 
which  would  enable  us  to  judge  how  the  changes  he 
proposes  would  work  out  in  actual  teaching.  The 
syllogism  would  dwindle  into  insignificance,  the 
valuable  conclusion  that  “Socrates  is  mortal” 
would  disappear  ;  instead  of  the  axioms  which  now 
•deceive  us  with  their  false  appearance  of  certainty 
a  good  part  of  the  new  book  would  be  occupied  in 


j  putting  us  on  guard  against  them  ;  we  should  have  to 
|  unlearn  most  of  what  used  to  be  taught  about  class 

j  names,  and  in  its  place  we  should  have  our  attention 

|  fixed  on  the  ambiguity  and  indefiniteness  of  all  language 
in  which  our  assertions  are  made  ;  we  should  be  on  the 
track  of  the  ambiguous  middle  in  an  entirely  different 
spirit  and  be  taught  that  our  errors  are  not  due  to 
errors  in  reasoning  but  errors  in  fact  disguised  by 
indefiniteness  of  language  and  the  milieu  of  the 
context.  }  All  this  seems  good  sound  sense,  and 

we  remember  that  it  was  those  parts  of  the  text¬ 

books  which  were  less  formal  that  seemed  always 
the  more  profitable  ;  and  we  imagine  the  possible  text¬ 
book  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  as  carrying  out  that  method 
consistently.  It  seems  that  much  of  the  barren 
memory  work  would  disappear  and  logic  really  become 
not  less  but  more  a  mental  discipline  than  it  is,  and  of 
much  more  value  as  a  clarifier  of  thought,  whether  it 
be  thought  in  science  or  philosophy  in  the  academic 
sense,  or  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  But  what  we  should  miss  in 
Mr.  Sidgwick’s  didactic  text-book  would  be  the  light 
touches,  the  satirical  and  cynical  asides,  the  humours 
and  the  amusing  intellectual  affectations  of  his  present 
book  of  destructive  criticism  and  controversy. 


A  MOORISH  MISCELLANY. 

“The  Land  of  the  Moors.”  By  Budgett  Meakin. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1901.  15s. 

IN  “  The  Moorish  Empire  ”,  Mr.  Meakin  announced 
this  and  a  third  companion  volume  for  January  and 
April  1900.  We  may  not,  however,  blame  his  long 
delay,  for  it  has  been  well  employed  in  perfecting  the 
work,  and  he  exhibits  an  unusual  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  critics.  His  preface  is  abjectly  apologetic 
and  his  attempts  to  please  everyone  are  almost  pathetic. 
He  has  even  changed  his  system  of  transliteration,  to 
the  probable  confusion  of  any  who  may  study  his  trilogy 
as  a  whole.  He  is  more  conspicuous  for  his  industry 
|  than  for  his  originality,  and,  if  genius  were  merely  a 
question  of  taking  pains,  he  might  claim  to  have  dis¬ 
played  it  prodigiously.  But  he  is  ill-versed  in  the  art 
J  of  selection  and  his  rich  mine  of  authorities  has  yielded 
I  more  refuse  than  pockets.  Though  we  do  not  deny  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Morocco,  we  believe  we 
should  learn  more  from  him  by  half  an  hour’s  judicious 
cross-examination  than  by  permitting  him  to  dis¬ 
course  all  day  uninterrupted.  Take  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Moorish  towns,  which  occupy  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  book.  One  Moorish  town  is 
very  like  another,  yet  he  presents  each  laboriously 
in  turn  with  enumerations  of  gates,  quarters,  streets 
and  mosques,  bald  descriptions  and  snatches  of 
half-digested  history,  all  of  which  read  like  refrains 
of  some  monotonous  catalogue.  We  have  rarely 
encountered  a  more  wearisome  historian  or  a  more 
prosaic  interpreter  of  scenery,  although  few  lands  are 
more  poetical  and  few  histories  more  exciting  than 
those  of  the  Moors.  His  only  approach  to  an  eloquent 
description  (“alas,  Master,  it  was  borrowed  ”)  is  in¬ 
spired  by  Fez,  which  is  too  marvellous  to  be  vulgarised 
easily  : — 

“O  Fez,  all  the  beauties  of  the  Earth  are  united  in 
thee  ! 

“  O  Fez  !  may  God  preserve  thy  land  and  thy  gardens, 
and  give  thee  to  drink  of  the  water  of  snows  !  .  .  . 

“Meadows  like  velvet,  bordered  with  a  network  of 
brooklets  as  with  gold.  .  .  . 

“  Speaking  of  thee  comforts  me,  and  thinking  of  thee 
makes  me  glad.” 

Now  and  again,  like  oases  in  a  grey  desert,  there 
appear  fresh  touches,  which  prove  that  the  wonders  of 
Morocco  must  filter  through  even  the  woolliest  minds. 
Thus  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  Prophet  Daniel’s 
immunity  in  the  “  popular  idea  that  lions  consider  Jews, 
women  and  children  beneath  their  notice  ”.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  idea  of  a  stork 
hospital,  such  as  may  still  be  visited  in  Fez  and 
Marrdkesh.  “The  story  runs  that  several  hundred 
years  ago  a  stork  came  to  the  Kadi  of  Fez  and  laid  at 
his  feet  a  pearl  necklace.  The  Kadi  sent  for  the 
I  muedhdhins  to  see  if  they  who  got  good  views  of  the 
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town  could  say  whence  the  bird  came.  One  of  them 
recognised  it  as  the  owner  of  a  nest  which  a  certain 
man  had  just  cleared  away  from  his  roof.”  This 
man  was  accordingly  induced  to  sell  his  house  for 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  necklace  and  the  Kadi  handed 
the  surplus  “  to  Sidi  Farj  with  instructions  to  always 
tend  (s/c),  doctor  and  feed  any  sick  storks  which  might 
be  brought  to  the  place  ”.  At  Fez  the  water  is  so  good 
that  “drunk  fasting,  it  renders  the  senses  sharper.  It 
whitens  clothes  without  needing  soap,  and  of  itself 
imparts  a  surprising  brilliancy  and  perfume  ”.  At 
Wazzan  it  is  not  so  wonderful  and  the  natives  have 
taken  to  distilling  a  spirit  so  fiery  “that  a  naked  man 
can  sleep  warm  if  he  drinks  enough  ”.  Among  minor 
details  of  interest  are  the  fact  that  mignonette  origin¬ 
ally  came  from  Morocco  ;  that  the  hair-like  thorns  of 
the  Barbary  fig  “are  removed  from  the  flesh  by  natives 
by  dragging  over  the  spot  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse-fly  ”  ; 
that  the  walnut  is  “  the  complement  of  the  date,  without 
which  it  should  never  be  eaten  ”  ;  that  “  Moorish  olives 
are  delicious  when  prepared  by  being  boiled  in  lemon 
juice  ”  ;  and  that  there  are  rumours  of  an  African  bear 
in  the  Atlas.  These  rumours  are,  however,  as  remote 
hearsay  as  those  which  obtain  in  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia. 

When  he  comes  to  the  recital  of  personal  experiences, 
Mr.  Meakin  is  more  uniformly  interesting,  or  at  least 
entertaining.  He  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of  undue 
modesty  and  vanity,  which  leads  him  to  omit  personal 
details  of  probable  usefulness  and  also  to  vaunt 
irrelevant  accomplishments.  He  is  no  less  un¬ 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  irrepressible  prejudices, 
and  precisely  those  prejudices  which  should  have 
disqualified  him  as  the  interpreter  of  a  Moslem 
country.  Thus  the  religious  habit  of  frequent  ablu¬ 
tions  is  dismissed  with  a  foolish  sneer  about  the 
cleansing  of  the  body  appearing  to  be  reckoned  of  more 
consequence  than  that  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  repose 
implicit  confidence  either  in  his  facts  or  in  his  theories. 
For  instance,  he  mentions,  as  though  readily  obtainable, 
“  a  good  pacing  mule,  which  will  do  her  average  four 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour  for  eight  hours  a  day,  without 
turning  a  hair  or  tiring  the  rider  ”.  We  confess  that  we 
should  be  vastly  pleased  if  we  could  obtain  so  wonderful 
a  mule  for  our  next  promenade  into  Africa.  Nor  can 
we  confirm  his  theory  that  a  European  is  well  advised 
in  attempting  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  Moslem  on  his 
travels  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Meakin  may,  as  his  portrait 
suggests,  possess  an  Oriental  type  of  countenance,  like 
that  of  Burton,  but  this  is  very  rare  and  even  the  most 
expert  linguists  are  almost  certain  to  be  found  out 
sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  the  native,  whose  fanaticism 
is  almost  invariably  exaggerated  by  travellers,  has  far 
greater  respect  for  an  Englishman  sailing  under  his 
true  colours.  At  the  same  time  our  distrust  of  Mr. 
Meakin  as  a  faithful  observer  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
incidental  interest  of  occasional  experiences.  His 
“reminiscences  of  travel”,  “in  Moorish  guise”  and 
“to  Marrfikesh  on  a  bicycle”  are  refreshing  if  not 
always  convincing  chapters.  And  his  views  on  French 
aggression  and  the  “Tourmaline”  filibusters,  though 
they  may  not  add  much  to  our  previous  information,  are 
sound  and  lucidly  expressed.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  say  that  “The  Land  of  the  Moors”  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  “The  Moorish  Empire”, 
which  it  will  follow  to  an  accessible  part  of  our 
reference  library. 


NOVELS. 

“  Our  Friend  the  Charlatan.”  By  George  Gissing. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1901.  6s. 

The  true  delineation  of  the  characters  of  four  or 
five  rather  sordid  persons  is  apt  to  be  depressing 
reading.  A  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
lightening  these  lumps  of  self-absorption,  would  make 
a  pleasanter,  though  possibly  not  a  truer  story.  Dyce 
Lashmar  is  a  product  of  this  generation,  his  bio-socio- 
logical  theories,  his  political  aspirations,  his  ideal  of  a 
career,  his  sacred  belief  in  himself,  are  realities. 
Perhaps  the  cleverest  touches  are  when,  under  the 
guise  of  human  love,  he  seeks  to  butter  his  bread 
the  more  thickly,  and  when,  plagiarising  the  ideas  of 
a  French  genius,  he  readily  persuades  himself  that  his 


eloquent  but  superficial  filling-in  is  of  greater  worth 
than  the  original  and  brilliant  outline.  Very  subtle 
too  is  the  description  of  Miss  Constance  Bride, 
a  typical  modern  intellectual  and  healthy  person, 
whose  one  womanly  possibility  stretching  its  timid 
head  towards  the  Charlatan  is  crushed  by  his 
unheeding  selfishness  and  withers  incontinently, 
leaving  the  thwarted  womanhood  a  life  of  dry  facts 
and  mechanical  usefulness.  Lady  Ogram,  of  low 
origin,  who  has  suffocated  an  unsatisfactory  past  in 
a  fiercely  virtuous  present,  and  who  now  and  then  relieves 
her  feelings  by  an  outburst  of  peasant  rage  carries 
conviction  with  her.  Unfortunately  the  book  has  little 
charm,  and  here  and  there  betrays  signs  of  padding  : 
yet  as  a  character-study  it  may  prove  interesting  long 
after  the  generation  whose  insincerities  it  exposes  has 
past  away. 

“The  Frobishers.”  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

What  plot  there  is  in  “  The  Frobishers  ”  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Carton’s  play  “  Liberty  Hall”. 
The  language  used  in  ordinary  conversation  by  the 
characters  is  like  Sanskrit,  an  artificial  dialect  never 
actually  spoken  in  real  life.  The  leit-motif  of  the  book 
is  the  question  of  leadless  glaze  in  the  potteries.  The 
writer  is  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who  can  never  be  quite 
unreadable,  although  he  seems  to  be  tending  to  thai 
ideal.  And  there  is  little  more  to  be  said. 

“A  Cabinet  Secret”  and  “The  Mystery  of  the  Clasped' 
Hands  ”.  By  Guy  Boothby.  London  :  White. 
1901.  5.?.  each. 

An  unconvincing  story  of  high  political  intrigue  and 
mesmerism  with  a  beautiful  woman  as  arch  conspirator  ; 
and  a  book  about  an  almost  motiveless  murder.  Both 
works  were  written  obviously  for  serial  publication. 
Each  has  the  defects  now  inseparably  associated  with 
the  author’s  name.  The  “Mystery”  suffers  especially 
from  an  eruption  of  capital  letters.  Nothing  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  either. 

“The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish.”  By  Rita.  London: 
Constable.  1901.  6s. 

“  Rita  ”  leaves  us  little  to  say  about  her  new  novel, 
except  that  it  is  by  no  means  up  to  her  standard.  Dark 
mysteries  and  passionate  love-makings  fill  its  pages,  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  the  most  original  point  is 
the  choice  of  a  District  Inspector  of  Royal  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  for  a  villain — and  a  very  wicked  villain  too. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War.”  By  E.  T.  Cook, 
London  :  Arnold.  1901.  I2.r.  6 d.  net. 

This  book  is  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  leading  articles  on 
the  South  African  question  and  the  war  which  Mr.  Cook  wrote 
for  the  “  Daily  News  ”  during  the  five  years  he  edited  that 
paper.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  in  the  first  instance  there 
was  some  thought  of  collecting  and  republishing  in  book  form 
the  articles  just  as  they  appeared  in  the  newspaper.  But 
Mr.  Cook,  on  consideration,  found  this  would  not  be  a 
good  plan.  Mr.  Cook  on  the  leading  article  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  is  just  now  rather  more  interesting  to  us  than  Mr. 
Cook  on  Kruger  or  the  Great  Trek  or  the  Bloemfontein  Con¬ 
ference.  He  has  turned  out  these  articles  by  the  thousand,  and: 
has  put  his  heart  and  much  of  his  intellectual  force — which  is 
not  slight — into  the  work.  The  result,  as  the  following  admir¬ 
ably  candid  confession  shows,  is  not  encouraging  : — “  To  make 
any  impression  by  means  of  leading  articles  a  writer  must  go 
all  lengths  in  iteration.  His  audience  of  one  day,  he  remem¬ 
bers,  will  not  be  quite  the  same  as  his  audience  on  the  next.  In 
any  case  what  exists  on  paper  to-day  is  to-morrow  cast  into  the 
oven.  The  worthiest  fate  which  a  journalist  can  expect  for  the 
words  of  wisdom  he  addresses  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his 
readers  is  that  they  should  afterwards  wrap  up  their  boots. 
Nobody  pays  much  attention  to  one  leading  article  ;  it  is  only 
by  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  that  a  newspaper  writer  can  hope 
to  fix  his  points  upon  public  attention.  Iteration,  therefore,  is 
of  the  essence  of  journalistic  effect.”  The  iteration  is  saved 
from  damnation,  “  if  at  all  ”,  solely  because  from  day  to  day 
the  peg  on  which  the  leader  is  hung  is  a  fresh  item  of  news. 
Mr.  Cook  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  this  time  with  a 
vengeance.  The  preface,  candid  and  entertaining  though  it  is, 
does  not  give  one  much  appetite  for  the  heavier  and  more 
familiar  fare  that  follows.  Here  we  have  the  Raid  once 
more,  the  upset  apple-cart,  Lord  Loch  at  Pretoria,  the 
“  stale  and  fly-blown  investigation  ”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Mr. 
Cook  sets  it  forth  with  great  care  to  be  accurate,  with  earnest- 
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ness,  with  lucidity.  But  it  has  all  been  extracted  again  and 
again  from  the  Blue-books.  There  is  no  new  fact,  not  even  a 
new  comment  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  appendix  consists  of 
two  valedictory  articles  which  appeared  in  the  “  Daily  News” 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cook’s  severance  with  the  paper  and  copies 
of  which  the  writer  is  “sometimes  asked  for”.  At  any  rate 
there  are  some  who  value  the  words  of  wisdom  for  other  uses 
than  those  of  boot-wrappers. 

“A  Catalogue  of  the  Scarabs  belonging  to  George  Fraser.” 

London  :  Quaritch.  1900. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Professor  Petrie  published  his 
drawings  of  many  hundred  historical  and  ornamental  scarabs 
from  various  collections.  That  work,  epoch-making  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  has  been  long  out  of  print  and  those  who  wish 
to  study  a  large  and  representative  collection  are  well  off  when 
they  have  Mr.  Fraser’s  book  in  their  hands.  His  collection, 
now,  we  understand,  acquired  for  the  Munich  Museum,  is  very 
extensive — it  shows  nearly  500  examples — and  contains  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  of  practically  all  the  historic  dynasties,  from 
the  third  onwards,  including  some  interesting  members  of  the 
famous  historical  series  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  as  well  as 
a  fine  set  of  seal  cylinders,  two  or  three  at  least  of  which  must 
be  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Fraser  prefaces  his  catalogue  by 
some  observations  on  the  characteristics,  genuineness  and 
classification  of  scarabs  generally  and’gives  concise  descriptions 
of  each  piece  in  turn.  But  the  value  of  the  book  consists  of 
course  in  the  admirably  reproduced  drawings  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  which  will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who 
collect  or  contemplate  collecting  what  are  no  doubt  the  most 
generally  interesting  among  the  smaller  antiquities  of  Egypt. 

“  A  Manual  of  School  Hygiene.”  By  Edward  W.  Hope  and 

Edgar  A.  Browne.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1901. 

3s.  6 d. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book.  It  deals  with  the  general 
health  of  children  amidst  the  surroundings  of  their  school-life 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  and  should  be  looked  after  by 
the  schoolmaster.  The  essentials  of  the  healthy  school  are 
■described  by  Dr.  Hope  in  the  first  part  :  the  management  of 
the  child  as  a  growing  and  living  creature  forms  the  second 
part  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Browne  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology  at 
University  College  Liverpool  who  treats  at  very  considerable 
5ength  the  important  subject  of  care  of  the  eyesight.  The  book 
should  help  on  the  time  when,  as  Mr.  Browne  says,  the  school¬ 
master  will  be  expected  to  turn  out  strong  healthy  brains  rather 
than  to  have  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  specific  subjects 
that  scarcely  outlive  the  date  of  [an  examination,  and  when 
Government  grants  will  be  awarded  partly  on  the  condition  of 
the  physical  health  of  the  children  ;  a  payment  by  results  which 
would  be  of  unmixed  benefit. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  Juillet,  1901.  3f. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  is  M.  de  Sizeranne’s  on 
the  “  Esthetic  of  Childhood”  which  is  a  full  and  sympathetic 
commentary  on  the  “Exposition  de  l’Enfance”  at  the  Petit 
Palais.  There  is  a  learned  paper  by  M.  Dartre  on  Leprosy 
with  many  sensible  recommendations.  M.  Levy’s  article  on 
Genoa,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  deserves  study  by  all  interested 
in  economics  as  applied  to  international  relations.  M.  Bazin 
supplies  the  fourth  part  of  “  Les  Overle  M.  Charnes’ 
criticisms  of  the  Government  are  as  clever  as  in  the  past  but 
are  not  very  convincing  for  he  offers  us  no  better  alternative. 


THE  REVIEWS  FOR  JULY. 

Patriotism  and  pessimism,  with  one  exception,  seem  to  be 
inseparable  in  the  monthly  reviews.  The  study  is  not  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  one.  In  the  “  National  Review”  Mr.  Arnold  White 
follows  in  the  wake  of  Col.  Willoughby  Vernerwith  an  account 
of  British  weakness  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  states  some 
blunt  truths  which  Col.  Verner  diplomatically  abstained  from 
printing.  Mr.  White’s  article  is  written  in  a  somewhat  sen¬ 
sational  strain,  which  will  at  least  serve  to  emphasise  in  the 
public  mind  the  consciousness  of  “The  Fool’s  Faradise” 
described  by  Col.  Verner.  In  the  “  Fortnightly”  Mr.  Benjamin 
Taylor  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  latter  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  eclectic  of  magazine  contributors,  deal  with 
two  sides  of  the  question  of  commercial  rivalry  with 
America  —  Mr.  Taylor  advancing  some  significant  facts 
and  figures  as  to  American  shipping  enterprise  and 
Mr.  Wilson  directing  attention  to  the  menace  involved 
in  the  Steel  Trust.  Mr.  Wilson  concludes  an  able 
review  of  the  position  with  the  statement  that  Cob- 
denism  has  landed  us  in  a  dilemma  —  “  either  our  high 
standard  of  living  or  our  free  -  trade  system  must  go  ”. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  already  living  on  our  capital,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  The  author  of  “  Drifting”,  in 
the  “  Contemporary”,  in  a  rejoinder  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and 
Mr.  H.  Morgan-Browne,  says  that  we  are.  On  one  point  at 
least  the  rejoinder  scores :  “  Mr.  Morgan-Browne  finds  it 


evidently  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  his  country  that  the 
excess  of  British  imports  came  to  the  splendid  sum  of 
^180,000,000.  In  the  same  breath  he  mentions  that  the  excess 
of  the  United  States  exports  over  imports  has  rapidly  grown 
from  ^j8, 000, 000  to  £\  17,000,000.  If  the  excess  of  imports  is 
taken  as  a  sign  of  Great  Britain’s  wealth,  it  should  follow  that 
the  excess  of  exports  in  America  should  be  taken  for  a  sign  of 
America’s  industrial  and  commercial  decadence.”  The  two 
articles  in  the  “Fortnightly”  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
drift  of  American  business.  Up  to  a  point  no  doubt  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  is  evidence  of  wealth,  but  if  the  latter-day 
Cobdenite  had  his  way  we  should  soon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  country  grows  richer  in  proportion  as  it  buys  more  and 
sells  less.  Economically  we  are  apparently  as  badly  organised 
as  the  War  Office  has  been  proved  by  recent  events  to  be. 
Naturally  the  reviews  seize  on  the  report  of  the  Dawkins 
Committee.  “  Blackwood’s  ”  puts  in  a  lengthy  plea  for  simpli¬ 
fication  and  decentralisation  ;  in  the  “  Nineteenth”  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  urges  that  there  should  be  a  military  member  of  the 
Cabinet  just  as  there  is  a  legal  member — a  good  point ;  in  the 
“Contemporary”  Captain  Elliott  Cairnes  explains  why  the 
British  army  can  never  be  run  as  cheaply  as  foreign  armies — - 
the  question  of  cost  not  being  altogether  confined  to  pay  and 
the  competition  of  the  labour  market;  in  the  “Fortnightly” 
the  author  of  “  An  Absent-Minded  War”  advances  a  scheme  of 
his  own  for  securing  an  army  which  shall  be  efficient  without 
being  unduly  expensive  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  account.  It  is  not,  however,  at  the  War  Office  only  that 
something  is  wanting  if  we  may  believe  “A  Regimental  Officer 
in  the  “Contemporary”.  He  condemns  our  stereotyped  methods 
in  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  enemy  who  still  remain  in  the 
field.  If  the  Boers  can  spend  weeks  and  months  without 
transport,  why  he  asks  cannot  our  men  occasionally  break 
away  from  their  convoys  ?  Why  are  eager  yeomen  and 
colonials  not  allowed  to  attack  when  there  is  some  chance  of 
success,  without  waiting  for  the  support  of  half  a  battalion  and 
a  gun  ?  Public  opinion  on  the  casualty  list,  “  A  Regimental 
Officer  ”  declares,  has  made  generals  reluctant  to  risk  men’s 
lives.  Yet  we  could  not  during  a  month  lose  as  many  lives 
by  a  vigorous  policy  which  might  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as 
enteric  will  claim  in  six.  Misguided  in  our  mditary 

policy,  we  are,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century”,  in  danger  of  going  equally  wrong 
politically.  He  reminds  us  of  “the  Durham  road  to  peace”  in 
Canada  sixty  years  since  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
policy  in  South  Africa  to-day.  Where  there  is  so  much 
that  is  lugubrious  as  to  our  Imperial  position,  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  an  article  such  as  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Bowles’  in  the 
“  Monthly  ”  showing  why  England  must  always  remain  pre¬ 
dominant  in  international  affairs.  Her  position  geographically 
secures  that  for  her.  If  this  conclusion,  which  he  supports  by 
some  cogent  reasoning,  brings  comfort  to  the  disconsolate,  his 
last  words  are  a  reminder  that  England  and  Englishmen  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous  terms.  “  Paramountcy  rests  for 
good  in  England.  That  it  shall  also  rest  for  good  with 
Englishmen,  it  is  the  business  of  English  statesmen  to  take 
care.” 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  foreign 
policy,  there  are  probably  few  who  would  have  the  lemerity  to 
assert  that  any  section  of  the  Liberal  party  could  supply  a 
Foreign  Minister  likely  to  do  better.  Of  the  few,  one  essays  in 
the  “Contemporary”  to  show  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  a 
stronger,  an  abler  and  a  more  successful  diplomatist 
than  the  Prime  Minister.  What  he  does  show  is  that  in  1886 
Lord  Rosebery  followed  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  footsteps  ;  and  we 
await  with  some  interest  a  subsequent  article  in  which  Lord 
Rosebery’s  handling  of  the  Siamese  difficulty  will  of  course  be 
dealt  with  Meantime  an  idea  of  the  writer’s  special  pleading 
is  afforded  by  the  remark  that  Lord  Rosebery  predicted  in 
Melbourne  in  1884  co-operation  between  the  Colonies  and 
Mother-Country  in  military  matters.  The  fact  that  the  colonies 
were  ready  to  a  man  to  help  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1878  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Russia  is  either  unknown  to  the  writer  or 
ignored.  What  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  done  in  the  recent 
Chinese  crisis  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  what  he  did,  or  rather 
did  not  do,  in  a  previous  Far  Eastern  embroglio  we  know. 
What  the  Powers  should  do  now,  Kang  Fu  Wei  explains  in  an 
open  letter  printed  in  the  “ Fortnightly  ”.  “China”,  he  says, 

“  may  be  saved  if  the  Powers  and  their  consuls  show  practical 
sympathy  with  the  remaining  reform  parties.  The  danger 
is  not  to  her  alone.  Already  in  the  Treaty  ports  the 
Chinese  are  speaking  disparagingly  of  Europe  and  are 
becoming  dangerous”.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century”  advises  that  no  missionaries  should 
be  sent  from  Europe  into  the  disturbed  districts.  They  would 
be  the  occasion  of  new  provocation,  which  might  lead  to  new 
troubles.  On  the  Chinese  question  to  some  extent  turn  the 
relations  of  Germany  and  Russia  which  “Germanicus” 
discusses  in  the  “  National  Review”.  Friendship  with  Russia, 
he  says,  will  always  be  the  keynote  of  German  policy,  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken  to 
decide  whether  Germany  should  abandon  Kiaochow  for  the 
sake  of  a  sincere  and  binding  understanding  with  Russia,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Germans  would  undoubtedly  vote  for 
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the  step.  As  for  England,  Germany  would  prefer  to  be  friends 
with  her  also,  but  not  at  the  same  price  ! 

The  “Monthly”  contains  a  quaint  gem  in  the  shape  of  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Amir  to  his  son  Nasrullah  on  his  visit 
to  England.  Abdurrahman  was  anxious  that  his  relative  and 
representative  should  make  no  mistakes  in  etiquette,  and  drew 
up  a  list  of  things  he  might  and  might  not  do  while  he  was  a 
guest  of  the  British  Government.  Here  is  one  :  “  To  the 
ladies  serving  in  the  household  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
to  other  ladies,  as  relatives  of  some  of  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  other  London  nobility  who  may  become  acquainted 
with  you  as  your  hosts  or  friends,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
friendly  remembrances  in  the  shape  of  rings,  brooches,  neck¬ 
laces,  or  bracelets,  should  be  given  by  you.  You  must  not 
write  any  letters  with  such  remembrances,  but  may  send  your 
visiting  cards  with  so  much  writing  as:  ‘With  compliments 
from  So-and-so  to  So-and-so  as  a  token  of  friendly  remem¬ 
brance’.”  In  the  same  review  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  writes  on 
Robert  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  on  “  Mothers  and 
Daughters” — a  subject  which  she  handles  with  admirable 
sense. 

“  Blackwood’s”  as  usual  has  some  capital  papers  of  a  semi- 
historic,  picturesque  order.  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford’s  “A  Halt  in 
the  King’s  Highway”,  which  likens  the  ocean  routes  to-day  to 
the  old  coach  roads  of  a  century  ago,  conveys  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
to  Singapore,  that  racial  microcosm  and  most  striking  example 
of  the  development  of  “the  half-way  house”  of  the  Empire 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  “  For  an  hour  the  crowd  stands 
upon  the  pier — the  English,  true  to  their  wooden-headed 
standard  of  propriety,  choked  by  linen  collars,  smothered  in 
frock-coats,  crowned  by  silk  hats  ;  the  Malay  rfijas  in  their 
picturesque  national  costumes  ;  the  Chinese  notables  in  heavy 
garments  shaped  like  the  copes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  ;  a  Siamese  prince,  resembling  a  diminutive  life-guards¬ 
man  dipped  in  a  succession  of  dye-pots  ;  and  half  a  hundred 
other  curious  figures — until  the  guns  from  the  ships  of  war 
begin  their  salutes.  The  royal  barge,  which  can  show  its 
heels  to  anything  of  its  size  in  Asia,  rushes  up  the  harbour,  with 
half  a  dozen  launches  panting  vainly  in  its  wake,  passes  through 
the  ranks  of  ordered  vessels,  and  brings  up  alongside  the  pier. 

.  .  .  And  what  a  tremendous  thing  it  is  which  this  Prince  and  j 
Princess  symbolise,  as  they  stand  thus  upon  this  unconsidered 
fragment  of  the  Empire  which  their  subjects  have  made  theirs 
by  inheritance,  by  the  right  of  bloodless  conquest  !  .  .  .  To  the 
Oriental  they  speak  of  an  ideal,  more  material  perhaps,  but  no 
whit  less  precious.  The  strength  which  knows  nor  fear  nor 
favour  ;  the  toleration  which  is  above  all  prejudice  ;  the  justice 
that  may  not  be  bought  ;  the  freedom  to  earn  and  to  possess  [ 
which  in  the  last  fourscore  years  has  changed  for  them  the  face 
of  life, — these  are  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  system  which 
these  ‘Rajas  from  the  West  ’  make  incarnate!”  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  also  contributes  to  “  Macmillan’s  ”  a  delightful  fragment 
of  Asiatic  history  descriptive  of  Marie  the  First,  King  of  the 
Sedangs.  Mrs.  Earle  continues  her  “Family  Budgets”  in  the 
“  Cornhill,”  and  throws  out  some  hints  which  may  assist  poor 
people  with  a  bare  ,£1,800  a  year  to  live  on  their  income.  In 
“  Longman’s  ”  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan  gives  what  he  properly 
calls  “  a  mournful  catalogue  ”  of  plants  which  have  disappeared, 
or  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing,  from  Great  Britain,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pollock  tells  the  curious  sequel  to  the  true 
ghost  story  of  which  he  published  the  first  part  so  long  ago  as 
1884. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Gustav  Adolf :  Schauspicl  in  fiinf  Akten.  Von  August 

Strindberg.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  :  E.  Pierson’s  Verlag. 

1901.  M.3.50. 

A  play  in  prose,  five  acts,  and  with  fifty-four  characters  ! 
Life  would  scarcely  suffice  for  its  representation,  or  Dresden 
for  its  dramatis  personae  ;  and  eternity  would  be  required  for  a 
long  run.  It  is  in  truth  a  long  historic  essay  in  dramatic 
form ;  and,  as  such,  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting  though 
little  that  is  distinguished.  It  concerns  the  last  four  years  of 
the  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Gustavus,  the  Lion  of  the 
North  ;  and  it  portrays  his  enthusiasm — we  had  almost  written 
his  inspiration — his  tolerance,  and  his  directness  both  of 
courage  and  of  character  with  considerable  force.  Here  is  his 
answer  to  Schwarzenberg  the  courtly  and  the  Papal.  “.  .  .  In 
the  house  of  the  Lord  are  many  habitations,  and  his  own  for  ! 
each.  Your  cult  is  very  beautiful,  very  appealing,  and  very  ex-  i 
pensive.  It  suits  rich  countries.  But  for  our  land  of  poverty 
the  poor  man’s  religion  is  more  suitable.  For  you,  wine  ;  for  ! 
us,  beer.  F or  us,  wool  ;  for  you,  silk.  Thus  much  anyhow  I 
have  learned  in  my  travels  about  your  temples  and  their  courts. 
And  now  I  return  to  my  business,  thank  you  for  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  bid  you  farewell.”  But  what  of  the  remaining  fifty- 
three  characters  ?  Some  of  them  are  troopers  with  the  twang  of 
Cromwell’s  independents  ;  some,  other  sectaries  ;  some  village 
folks  with  their  fears,  their  superstitions,  their  hardships  and 
their  convictions.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  manly, 


shrewd,  independent  figure  of  Marcus  the  Jew.  There  is  an 
affecting  but  somewhat  irrelevant  episode  of  a  drummer’s 
death  ;  and  there  are  many  dialogues  between  many  sectaries. 
Such  humour  as  appears  does  not  much  lighten  the  solidity  of 
the  mass.  We  are  conducted  over  the  field  at  Leipzig  ;  and 
the  action  ends  after  the  hero’s  death  at  Llitzow.  The  whole  is- 
a  work,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  play. 

Der  siebenjahrige  Krieg.  Herausgegeben  vom  Grossen 

Generalstabe.  Zweiter  Band.  “  Prag,”  Berlin  :  Mittler. 

1901.  M.  9. 

This  volume  continues  the  series.  We  have  already  re¬ 
viewed  the  first  at  some  length.  It  is  without  an  introduction 
and  conducts  the  history  up  to  the  battle  of  Prague  with  the 
fulness,  the  dryness  and  the  accuracy  of  an  official  report. 
Outside  the  purely  military  recital,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
comment  is  to  be  found  in  the  allusion  (p.  16)  to  the  second 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  May  1757.  It  provided  for  subsidies  to 
the  Bavarian  and  Wiirtemberg  troops,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  France,  and  the  Upper  Nether¬ 
lands  for  Don  Philip.  Then,  as  before,  France  had  always  her 
eyes  fixed  on  these  rich  farms,  while  Spain  never  diverted  her 
gaze  from  debarring  Austria  of  Italy.  There  are  a  quantity  of 
maps  and  plans,  and  the  work  is  throughout  a  most  valuable 
memoire  h  servir  to  the  historian,  and  a  most  instructive  guide 
to  the  soldier. 

Das  schone  Lcid :  drei  Erziihlungen.  Von  Georg  Keben. 

Iena  :  Plermann  Costenoble.  1901.  M.  1. 

These  are  three  studies  in  suffering,  which  we  are  not  certain 
may  not  extend  to  some  of  their  readers.  For,  although  they 
are  all  clever,  all  original,  and  each  different,  they  do  not 
exercise  the  charm,  which  seems  indispensable  to  creative 
fiction,  that,  namely,  of  making  the  reader  at  home  with  the 
characters,  and  the  characters  in  touch  with  the  reader.  We 
wander  from  Abbazia  to  Ajaccio,  from  the  nerve-degeneration  of 
city  rakes  to  the  lawless  vigour  of  Vendetta,  from  the  fevers  of 
to-day  to  the  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without 
being  thoroughly  convinced,  without  being  allowed  to  rest, 
without  any  complete  satisfaction.  The  first  is  the  story  of  a 
man  of  pleasure  on  the  brink  of  suicide  out  of  remorse  for  his 
heartless  neglect  of  his  dead  wife.  This  unwholesome  being 
meets  another  intending  suicide,  a  young  Magyar  girl  whose- 
home  is  unhappy  through  a  second  marriage.  Eventually, 
after  pages  of  sentiment  and  repartee,  they  marry  each  other, 
reminding  us  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  exclamation  when 
“  Pamela”  was  mentioned.  “Why  can’t  you  marry  her  to  the 
Letters  of  Junius  and  have  done  with  them  ?  ”  There  is  a  mass 
of  “local  colour”  moonlight,  palms,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
The  last  is  the  story  of  turbulent  Corsica,  with  love  and  ven¬ 
geance  battling  against  and  with  each  other.  “  The  rage  of 
the  vulture  the  love  of  the  turtle”  do  not  in  these  pages  “melt” 
us  into  sadness,  but  they  do  occasionally  “  madden  ”  their 
author  into  rhyme — and  the  rhyme  is  poor.  The  whole 
suggests  one  of  those  stage  banquets  where  the  trappings 
are  splendid,  but  the  meat  and  drink  unreal.  The  middle 
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story  however  is  not  only  curious  but  much  more  poetical 
than  the  other  two.  It  turns  on  the  irony,  both  of  nature 
and  fate,  in  the  case  of  a  Renaissance  satirist,  a  bastard 
hunchback  in  a  mediaeval  electorate.  He  is  driven  by 
strange  circumstances  into  being  the  Court  fool  to  the 
Elector.  His  sharp  wit  drives  him  into  being  made  to  wed  the 
girl  he  loves  but  whom  the  Elector  reserves  for  himself.  He 
is  maltreated  till  he  dies,  a  victim  to  the  savage  scorn  of 
the  Court.  In  it  occurs  the  best  description  of  a  “mystery 
play  ”  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  read  ;  nor  can  we  recall 
a  more  real  account  of  the  wretched  plight  of  these  Court 
fools,  at  once  scourges  and  ordinary  whipping-stocks.  This 
weird  mercenary  tragedy  repays  study.  We  wish  we  could 
.say  the  same  of  the  whole.  That  its  air  is  one  of  the  hospital  is 
perhaps  excused  by  its  title  ;  but  our  chief  objection  is  that  it 
seems  constantly  striving  after  something  which  it  rarely 
manages  to  attain. 

Das  Opfer :  eine  Erzcihlung.  Von  Richard  Voss.  Breslau: 

Schlesische  Buchdruckerei  v.  S.  Schottlaender.  1901. 
M.  4. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful,  a  very  tragic,  and  a  very  pathetic 
story.  It  displays  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  the 
primitive  elements  of  human  nature.  Two  families  with  in¬ 
herited  qualities  of  essential  contrast  dwell  by  the  avalanche- 
swept  glacier  and  the  smiling  meadows  of  the  lower  slopes. 
These  are  the  Hallingers  and  the  Eders.  Zachaus  Hallinger 
is  a  lawless  pagan  who  fears  not  God  neither  regards  man.  He 
drives  forth  his  Hagar  into  the  wilderness  and  receives  her 
desperately  back  again  when  his  purer  object  of  love  weds  his 
hereditary  foe,  Eder  the  Sacristan.  Up  the  mountain  stand  the 
stations  of  the  Passion,  leading  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows.  Sweet  and  spotless  as  the  Madonna  is  Josepha  Eder. 
But  Zachaus  never  relaxes  his  fierce  desire  to  win  her.  He 
wishes  his  wife  dead,  and  lets  her  sally  forth  into  an  avalanche 
only  to  receive  her  again  with  her  wits  destroyed.  His  son 
Kanut  is  like  himself.  “  From  his  parent’s  converse  he  learned, 
above  all  things,  two  :  that  mankind — all  men — are  bad  and 
hateful.  That  they  would  fain  work  each  other  harm,  and 
that  they  must  themselves  be  evil  in  self-defence.  So  that  the 
bad  man  seemed  to  stand  under  the  especial  care  of  that 
wicked  influence  which  held  more  power  over  earth  than  good 
find  radiant  spirits.”  This  amiable  specimen  knows  and  mis- 
likes  Vitus  the  pious  son  of  Josepha  whom  she  destines  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  priesthood.  How  she  is  drawn  irresistibly 
towards  the  wild  Hallinger,  how  her  son  in  horror  immolates 
himself,  and  how,  in  death,  he  and  his  savage  comrade  are  not 
•divided,  all  this  is  briefly  and  powerfully  unfolded.  It  is  a 
poem. 

Der  Agent :  Roman.  Von  Paul  Lindau.  Breslau  :  S.  Schott¬ 
laender.  1899. 

We  had  not  read  this  book  before,  nor  is  it  familiar  here. 
The  fame  of  its  author  must  be  our  excuse  for  treating  of  a 
volume  which  first  made  its  appearance  two  years  ago.  We 
approached  it  with  considerable  expectations  which  we  say  at 
the  outset  have  been  disappointed.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
analysis  of  a  peculiarly  modern  type  of  adventurer  by  a  writer 
whose  trenchant  subtlety  is  a  proverb  in  Germany  would  have 
afforded  exceptional  interest.  The  opening  scenes  confirmed 
this  anticipation.  The  genesis  of  Gerhard  Mallien,  “the  agent”, 
is  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  He  is  a  dismissed  sailor.  He 
soon  blossoms  forth  as  the  indispensable  go-between  who 
plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  developments  of  contemporary 
life.  Easy  in  manner,  of  good  appearance,  generous  in  trifles 
and  grasping  in  affairs  of  importance,  he  is  really  utterly  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  ;  only  tolerable  where  he  masters  circum¬ 
stance  and  certain  in  the  long  run  to  be  mastered  by  it.  But, 
as  we  proceeded,  this  character  soon  showed  itself  as  merely 
that  of  the  melodramatic  villain  with  the  usual  concomitants  of 
a  weak  and  wealthy  dupe  and  a  pretty  and  designing  adven¬ 
turess.  The  dupe  himself  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  assemblage 
of  insignificant  qualities,  not  even  a  type,  but  a  poor  atom  in  a 
whirlwind  of  sensation.  The  Delilah  too  might  have  been 
Formosa  of  the  Old  Drury.  She  belongs  to  no  especial 
country  or  even  corner.  Her  “  past  ”  is  quite  unindividual. 

•  Of  the  subsidiary  persons,  the  dupe’s  father  with  his  shrewd 
respectability  is  the  nearest  approach  both  to  sympathy  and  to 
personality  in  the  whole  narrative.  The  English  detective  who 
conducts  the  sleepless  murderer  (for  of  course  the  villain  kills 
the  dupe)  through  the  slums  of  London  is  only  our  old  friend 
“  Hawkshaw”  ;  while  the  girl  who  comforts  Mallien  before  the 
wanderer  ends  the  story  and  himself  by  eventual  suicide  in 
Vienna  is  the  usual  ingenue  of  police-report  fiction.  We  trust 
that  the  author  of  this  work  will  not  consider  our  description  to 
be  summed  up  in  the  English  word  which  he  himself  quotes — 

“  unfair  ”.  That  there  are  episodes  of  power,  we  admit,  but 
they  do  not  atone  for  the  conventional  theatricality  of  people 
and  scenery.  Moreover,  we  are  sick  of  the  cynical  criminal  and 
his  surroundings  in  the  sordid  tales  with  which  the  public  is 
being  flooded.  Herr  Lindau  is  such  a  master  of  his  craft  and 
owns  so  delicate  a  style  that  we  must  regard  this  emanation  as 


a  lapse  of  the  pen.  Only  such  a  lapse  demands  double  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  June  centres 
in  the  correspondence  between  Heine  and  Christiani  which 
is  handled  by  Ernst  Elster.  The  letter  with  which  it  opens 
from  Gottingen  in  May  1824  is  especially  interesting.  The 
youthful  poet  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  Berlin,  where  he 
characteristically  remarks  “.  .  .  There  are  150,000  inhabitants 
and  25  souls”.  This  is  how  he  conveys  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  death  of  Byron  :  “  While  I  am  writing  I  learn  that 
my  cousin,  Lord  Byron,  is  dead  at  Missolungi.  This  great 
heart  too  has  ceased  to  beat.  It  was  great,  and  a  heart  too, 
no  mere  bundle  of  feelings.  Yes,  this  man  was  great.  He 
revealed  new  worlds  in  his  agony.  He  defied  miserable  men 
and  their  more  miserable  gods  like  Prometheus ;  and  the 
renown  of  his  name  penetrated  to  the  icebergs  of  Thule,  and 
the  burning  sand-wastes  of  the  East.  ‘  Take  him  al  in  al  [sic] 
he  was  a  man.  We  shall  not  easily  look  upon  his  like 
again  ’  ”.  There  is  quite  new  matter  in  Heine’s  early  converse 
with  Immermann  ;  they  reveal  the  younger  poet’s  most 
enthusiastic  side.  Excessively  interesting  too  are  the  passages 
relating  to  Goethe’s  personality.  The  commentator  is  of  opinion 
that  Heine  ill  appreciated  the  “  great  heathen’s  ”  significance 
and  forgot  that  the  bard  who  wrote  “Enjoyment  vulgarises” 
can  be  no  intellectual  epicurean.  There  is  also  a 
striking  early  review  of  Heine’s  first  poems  by  Peters. 
The  two  aspects  of  Heine’s  character,  the  ideal  and 
self-oblivious  and  the  shrewd  and  egoistic,  are  well  deli¬ 
neated.  Other  and  less -known  poetical  characters  take  the 
stage,  including  Haxthausen,  the  founder  of  a  poetical  guild.  We 
await  the  completion  of  these  fascinating  letters  with  eagerness. 

This  number  also  contains  the  second  of  a  series  by 
Richard  Ehrenberg  on  “  The  Rise  and  Significance  of  Great 
Fortunes  ”  which  treats  of  the  House  of  Rothschild  and  deals 
with  its  theme  in  a  manner  at  once  thorough  and  original. 
Instead  of  the  old,  stale  stories  we  have  a  detailed  account  of 
the  early  transactions  of  this  great  firm  which  is  here  shown  to 
have  owed  its  power  not  only  to  mercantile  acumen  but  to  the 
diplomatic  faculty  which  has  made  it  the  counsellor  of  govern¬ 
ments,  and  has  thus  differentiated  it  from  all  other  sections  of 
the  “  High  Finance  ”  that  it  pioneered.  The  novel  of  “  The 
Samaritans  ”  by  Ernst  Heilborn  has  reached  its  fifth  chapter. 
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THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  SOME  OLD  MILITARY  BOOKS.  The 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
HORACE  WALPOLE.  George  Hibbard. 

CARDINAL  RICHELIEU.  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A. 

THE  CALI,  OF  PSYCHE.  Miss  M.  A.  Cuktois. 

SIGNALLING  TO  MARS.  Howard  Swan. 

THE  GUALICHU  TREE.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

SMOLLETT.  Andrew  Lang. 

THE  AMERICAN  ATHLETE.  Theodore  A.  Cook. 

MARIE:  AN  EPISODE.  Mary  Stuart  Boyd. 

OUTDOOR  LONDON.  H.  W.  Fowler. 

SNUFF-BOXES.  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A. 

FROM  LONDON  TO  UXBRIDGE.  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  OPTIMISM.  H.  D.  Lowry. 

THE  POET  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Sidney  Low. 

THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  NEWSPAPERS.  Edwin  Sharpe  Grew. 

TWO  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  WOMEN.  Mrs.  Arthur  Ken  in’  asm. 
MOURAVIEFF’S  WIFE.  Alexander  McArthur. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Queen  Alexandra.  Frontispiece.  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Seals  of  the  English  Sovereigns.  Snuff-Boxf.s. 


Note.  The  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW  is  published  Quarterly. 
The  Yearly  Subscription  is  £4  4s.  net. 

The  First  Eight  Volumes  are  still  to  be  had. 

London  :  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Art  and  its  Producers  (William  Morris),  is.  6 d.  net. 

Classics. 

Studia  Sinaitica  No.  VIII.  :  Apocrypha  Arabica  (Edited  and  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson).  Clay.  107.  net. 
Demosthenes :  The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics  (Translated  by  Otho- 
Holland).  Methuen.  2s.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

The  Manse  Gate  (“  Tubalcain  ”).  Sonnensckein.  6s. — The  Country  I 
Come  From  (Henry  Lawson).  Blackwood.  6s. — Naughty  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Mark  Livingston).  Town  Topics.  2s. — Lords  of  the 

North  (A.  C.  Lant).  Heinemann.  47. — Prince  Charming. 

(“  Rita  ”).  Sands.  37.  6n?. — The  Lady  of  Lynn  (Walter  Besant). 
Cliatto  and  Windus.  6s. — The  Honour  of  the  Army  (Lmile 
Zola).  Chatto  and  Windus.  3.?.  6 d. — The  Piero  (William 
Somerset  Maugham).  Hutchinson.  6s. — King’s  End  (Alice 

Brown).  Constable.  67. — Arrows  of  the  Almighty  (Owen  John¬ 
son).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London:  Macmillan 
6s. 

History. 

A  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations  in  Peking  during  the  Summer 
of  1900  (Nigel  Oliphant).  Longmans.  57.  net. 

Lake  Geneva  and  its  Literary  Landmarks  (Francis  Gribble).  Con¬ 
stable.  187. 

Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes  (The  Rev.  Id.  D.  Rawnsley. 

2  vols. ).  Glasgow:  MacLehose.  10r.net. 

Statistical  Account,  A,  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1899- 
1900  (T.  A.  Coghlan.  Eighth  Issue).  Sydney :  Gullick. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  their  Haunts  (Mabel  Osgood  Wright).  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London:  Macmillan.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Bridge  ( “  Hellespont  ”).  De  la  Rue, 
57.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Evolution  of  Consciousness  (Leonard  Hall).  Williams  and! 
Norgate.  37.  net. 

Democracy  versus  Socialism  (Max  Plirsch).  Macmillan.  107.  net. 

“  The  Citizen’s  Library”  :— Social  Control:  A  Survey  of  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Order  (Edward  Alsworth  Ross).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  57.  net. 
Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  (PI.  Thiselton. 
Mark).  Longmans.  6s. 

Magic  and  Religion  (Andrew  Lang).  Longmans.  107.  6d.  net. 
Psychologie  des  Mystiques  (Par  Jules  Pacheu,  S.J.).  Paris:  H. 
Oudin. 

Theology. 

The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Church  (Rev.  John  MacLaughlin).  Burns 
and  Oates.  27.  6 d. 

Lessons  from  Work  (Brooke  Foss  Westcott).  Macmillan.  67. 
Rendering  of  Church  Hymns  (The  Rev.  Robert  Maude  Moorsom). 
Clay.  57.  net. 

The  Religion  of  the  First  Christians  (F.  J.  Gould).  Watts.  27.  6 d.. 

Travel. 

Twenty  Thousand  Miles  of  Road  Travel  in  Central  and  Western 
Europe  (W.  J.  A.  Stamer).  Chapman  and  Hall.  127. 
Springtime  in  the  Basque  Mountains  (Arthur  Lasenby  Liberty).  Grant 
Richards.  127. 

Surrey  (Walter  Jerrold).  Dent.  47.  6d.  net. 

Ten  Days  Abroad  (H.  S.  Fuller).  New  York  :  The  School  News 
Company.  $1.25. 

’Twixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik  (The  late  Captain  M.  S.  Wellby). 
Harpers.  1 67. 

Verse. 

Passion  Flowers  (The  Baroness  de  Bertouch).  Chapman  and  Hall, 
57.  net. 

Sintram  :  a  Drama  (Helen  Leslie).  Chapman  and  Hall.  57. 
Miscellaneous. 

Harrow  School  Register,  The,  1801-1900  (Second  Edition,  1901. 

Edited  by  M.  G.  Dauglish).  Longmans.  157.  net. 

How  to  Invest  and  How  to  Speculate  (C.  H.  Thorpe).  Grant 
Richards.  57. 

Index  of  Archaeological  Papers  published  in  1899  (Compiled  by  G, 
Laurence  Gomme).  Constable. 

Local  London.  King.  6 d.  net. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  XXXIII.  Part  I. 
Calcutta  :  Geological  Museum  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  8  rupees 
(107.  6 d.  net.) 

Prose  Works,  The,  of  Jonathan  Swift  (Edited  by  Temple  Scott. 
Vol.  V.).  Bell.  37.  6 d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — The  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  57.  ;  The  Crisis,  6 d.  ;  Temple  Bar,  17.  ; 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  17.  ;  The  Idler,  6 d.  ;  St.  Nicholas,  17.  ; 
The  Century  Illustrated,  17.  4a?.  ;  The  School  World,  6 d.  ; 
Mercure  de  France,  2f.  25c.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  27. 
Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  17.  net.  ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3b  ;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  17.  ;  National 
Review,  27.  6a?.  ;  The  Contemporary,  27.  6 d.  ;  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Humanitarian,  6 d.  ;  The  Artist,  17.  ;  The 
Antiquary,  6a?. ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  17.;  The  Geographical 
Journal,  27.  ;  The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  17.  6 d.  net ;  The 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  27,  6 d. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 

▼WW  ▼▼VTTT  V 

With  Preface  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Map  and  several  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE 
LEGATIONS  IN  PEKING 
DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1900. 

By  NIGEL  OLirHANT. 

***  Mr.  Oliphant  was  a  volunteer  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
fighting ,  and  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  defences. 


8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

***  This  volume  contains  a  scries  of  criticisms  of  recent  speculations 
about  early  Religion ,  especially  as  regards  Mr.  Frazer's  theories  in 
“  The  Golden  Bough.''’  Other  Essays  deal  with  the  latest  results  op 
Anthropological  research  in  the  religious  field ,  and  in  that  of  Magic. 


With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  SAMUEL  rAwSON  GARDINER,  M.A. 

Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge,  &c. 

***  The  text  of  the  work  has  been  revised  by  the  Author ,  but  other¬ 
wise  is  the  same  in  a  cheaper  form  as  that  which  was  published 
by  Messrs .  Goupil  with  illustrations  in  their  Illustrated  Series  of 
Histoj'ical  Volumes. 

“The  book  is  an  exhaustive  and,  at  the  same  time,  philosophic  estimate  of 
Cromwell’s  masterful  life,  and  those  who  expect  a  mere  eulogy  will  find  themselves 
disappointed.  Dr.  Gardiner  recognises  frankly  both  the  foibles  of  the  man  and 

the  shortcomings  of  his  policy . At  the  same  time,  he  sees  in  Cromwell  not  merely 

one  of  the  greatest  men  of  English  history,  but  one  of  the  noblest.” 

Leeds  Mercury. 

“The  most  concise  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Protector  now  obtainable. 
It  is  also  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy.” — Globe. 


8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  HARROW  SCHOOL  REGISTER,  1801-1900. 

Second  Edition,  1901,  Edited  by  M.  G.  DAUGLISH, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

***  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  name  and ,  where  possible , 
details  of  the  career  of  every  boy  who  was  a  member  of  the  school  during 
the  19 th  century. 

i8mo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  BRIDGE. 

By  “SLAM.” 

With  a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  by  “  Boaz,”  as  adopted  by 
the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  M.  E.  FRANCIS 

(Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FI  ANDERS  WIDOW: 

A  Dorsetshire  Story. 

“  This  is  an  altogether  delightful  story . If  more  of  such  novels  were  written, 

pure,  wholesome,  and  bracing,  redolent  of  everything  that  is  pleasant  to  the  senses, 
the  world  would  be  all  the  better.” — Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET. 

“THE  TIMES,”  in  reviewing  this  book,  says: 

“  ‘  Pastorals  of  Dorset  ’  will  begin  to  attract  the  reader  of  taste  as  soon  as  he  sets 
eyes  upon  the  cover. 

“It  will  continue  to  attract  him  when  lie  turns  the  pages,  and  it  will  charm  him 
until  he  has  read  every  one  of  them,  leaving  a  prospective  charm  for  the  future  in 
his  determination  shortly  to  read  them  again.” 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  NEW  VOL. 

CARLYLE’S  SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND  HEROES 
AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LETTERS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1888. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  George  W.  E.  Russell.  In  2vols.  globe  8vo.  ios. 

[ Eversley  Series. 


A  CENTURY  OF  LAW  REFORM.  Twelve  Lectures 

on  the  Changes  in  the  Law  of  England  during  the  XIXth  Century.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

List  of  Contributors. 

W.  Blake  Odgers,  K.C. — Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.— Sir  Harry  B. 
Poland,  K.C. — Alfred  Henry  Ruegg,  K.C.— J.  Pawley  Bate — A.  T. 
Carter — Arthur  Underhill  —  Charles  Montague  Lush — T.  B. 
Napier. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHARGES  AND  ADDRESSES 
BY  BISHOP  WESTCOTT. 

LESSONS  FROM  WORK.  By  Brooke  Foss 

Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


VOLUME  VIII.— NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

AMPHIBIA  AND  REPTILES. 

By  HANS  GADOW,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Svo.  17s.  net. 


DEMOCRACY  versus  SOCIALISM.  A  Critical 

Examination  of  Socialism  as  a  Remedy  for  Social  Injustice  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Single  Tax  Doctrine.  By  Max  Hirsch  (Melbourne).  8vo.  ios.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

By  E.  T.  COOK, 

Recently  Editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  The  fundamental  issue  could  not  be  more  tersely  and 
luminously  stated.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  An  invaluable  work.” 

Yorkshire  Post. — “  A  book  that  has  enduring  matter  on  every  page.” 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


THE  IMPERIAL 


AND 


ASIATIG  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND 


ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 


(FOUNDED  JANUARY,  1886.) 


5s.  net.] 

ASIA. 


[JULY,  1901. 

CONTENTS. 


J.  D.  Rees,  C.I.E.  :  “  Famine  Facts  and  Fallacies.” 
L.  C.  Innes  :  “Prevention  of  Famine  in  India.’’ 

S.  S.  Thokburn  :  “  Agricola  Redivivus.” 

An  Old  Punjabi  :  “The  Indian  Borderland.” 


AFRICA. 

H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  :  “The  Congo  Free  State.” 

ORIENTALIA. 

R.  G.  Corbet  :  “Singhalese  Literature.” 

Professor  L.  Mills,  D.D. ;  “  The  False  Philonian  Logos.” 

GENERAL 

“  Pinva  ”  :  “A  History  of  the  French  Mission  to  Siam.” 

S.  Khuda  Bukhsh,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  :  “The  Omayyads  and  the  Eastern 
Empire.” 

E.  H.  Parker  :  “  Marco  Polo’s  Tangut.” 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION ;  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE,  NOTES  AND  NEWS  ;  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES ; 
SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Publishers:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 
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IV 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

the  library  of  the  late  r.  w.  binns,  esq.,  and  a  portion 

OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WM.  CUNLIFFE  BROOKS, 
BART. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELT,  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  July  n,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  the  late  R.  W. 
BINNS,  Esq.  (late  Art  Director,  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester)  ;  the  Library 
of  the  late  Mrs.  GEORGE  BONNOR,  of  Brighton  ;  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of 
Sir  WM.  CUNLIFFE  BROOKS,  Bart,  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors);  a 
Selection  from  the  Library  of  W.  S.  CAINE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  comprising  Works  on 
Ceramics — Fine  Arts — County  Histories  and  Local  Topography — Extra-illustrated 
..Books — Publications  of  Archaeological  and  Literary  Societies — First  Editions  of 
English  Classics— rare  Books  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  English 
and  Foreign — a  Collection  of  Worcester  Tradesmen’s  Tickets  and  other  Engravings 
by  James  Ross,  of  Worcester — Specimens  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  Press — Collec¬ 
tions  of  Engravings,  Postage  Stamps,  Ex-Libris,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BOOK  ON  BRIDGE. 

At  all  Booksellers’,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers’. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  in  the  pocket. 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

^  Telegraph,  says  : — “  Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 

and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
..truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  100 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known." 

^London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Cede:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  _  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  10  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


HUO  BOOKBUYERS  and  Librarians  of  Free 

I  Libraries. — The  December  Catalogues  of  valuable  Second-Hand  Works  and 
New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  £87  G699  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ,£50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


TN  the  MASTER’S  COURT,  CHARTERHOUSE, 

1  E.C.  SATURDAY,  July  13TH,  at  4.30  o’clock.  Revival  of  an  OLD 
ENGLISH  MORALITY  PLAY,  written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  called 
“EVERYMAN,”  in  aid  of  the  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  FUND. 
Prices,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.— Address,  Wm.  Poel,  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  90  College 
Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


J^OYAL 


SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of 

CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 


Owing  to  the  society’s  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of  animals 
have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency.  It  dis¬ 
seminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals  upwards 
of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small  books,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals  and  the 
duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are  engaged  in  all 
parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences.  Thus,  while  its 
primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man’s  wants,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
its  monthly  illustrated  journals.  “  The  Animal  World,”  price  2d.,  and  “  The  Band 
of  Mercy,”  price  ^d.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non¬ 
members  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly 
return  of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis 
to  applicants  who  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully.  Address,  No.  105  Jermyn 
Street. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  police  or  by  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  June  20,  1901, 
as  follows : 

Working  horses  and  donkeys  in  an  unfit  state .  341 

Travelling  horses  and  cattle  when  lame .  18 

Beating  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  lion,  &c .  137 

Overloading  and  overdriving  horses  and  donkeys .  11 

Starving  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  by  withholding  food  .  16 

Conveying  horses  and  cattle  improperly .  4 

Overstocking  cows .  4 

Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season  .  12 

Owners  causing  in  above .  199 

Infringing  knackers’  sections  of  the  Act .  2 

^  .  ,  *744 

During  1901  up  to  last  return  . 3,125 

Total  for  present  year . 3,869 


*  Forty-five  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society), 
699  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  society). 
The  above  return  is  irrespective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 
requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  our  officers. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Besides  day 
duty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London.  Printed 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on.  The  names  of  correspondents 
are  not  given  up  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

Cheques  and  po^t  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.  The  society  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

The  above  return  is  published  (1)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales; 
(2)  to  show  the  society’s  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  known  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly-disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 
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A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological ,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  : — Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scient  c  and  Technological' 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

[  REASON  No.  4  Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

!  REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

r  REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  8  : — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works ;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names— a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9  : — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example: — Temse,  T©ms 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  femes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift;  D.  terns,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10  : — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  11  : — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 


A 

work 

for 

a  first 
payment 
of 

5S« 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.?  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial, 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . . 

Profession  . . . . . - 


Date 
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THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Dr. 


EALiANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,  1300. 


Cr. 


To  Capital —  £  s.  d. 

Authorised  : 

400,000  Shares  of  £1  each  ..  ..  ..  400,000  o  o 

Issued  : 

200,000  Shares  of  £1  each  fully  paid 
50,000  Shares  issued  f>ro  rata  at  £2  2s.  6d.  per 

-  Share,  upon  which  £1  per  Share  has 

250,000  been  called  up .  . .  50,000  o  o 

Less  : — Amount  not  paid  on  allot¬ 
ment  and  first  call  ..  ..  ..  88  o  o 

In  addition  to  the  above  250,000  Shares,  50,000 - 

Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid,  have  since  been 
allotted  for  One  Half-Share  of  the  Soci6te  Indus- 
trielle  d’Orient’s  interest  in  La  Cie  Impdriale  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  Ethiopiens. 

,,  To  Calls  Paid  in  Advance  .  .. 

,,  Bills  Payable . 

,,  To  Sundry  Creditors 

,,  To  Unclaimed  Dividends  . .  ..  ..  .. 

„  To  Reserve  against  Eventual  Liability — 

Douglas  Colliery,  Limited  ..  ..  . . 

,,  To  Profit  and  Loss  Account  — 

Balance  as  per  Account,  31st  December, 

1399  . 59»259  1  9 

Balance  at  31st  December,  1900  ..  ..  53,732  9  4 

112,991  ir  1 

Deduct : 

Dividend  of  15  per  cent,  paid  5th  July,  on 
,£200,000  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  30,000  o  o 

,,  Contingent  Liabilities  on  Securities  held  ..  66,874  14  o 


£  s. 


200,000  o  o 


49,912  o 


249,912  o 


1,003  2 
5,786  15 
6,277  x3 
1,023 


3  6 


5,725  o  o 


82,991  11  1 


£352,719  5  6 


By  Cash  £  s.  d. 

At  Bankers  and  in  hand  : 

London . 11,794  o  6 

Paris  .  3,774  12  7 

Johannesburg .  437  4  2 

„  Investments  and  Loans — 

Debenture,  Bank  and  Railway  Shares. .  ..  32,538  on 

Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange  Securities  . .  54,522  16  3 

Loans  against  Securities  ..  ..  ..  ..  48,275  18  11 

,,  Sundry  Debtors  ..  ..  . 

,,  Mining  and  Land  Shares  and  Participations — 

Copper  Shares  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  17,521  17  6 

Marketable  Gold  and  Land  Shares  ..  125,095  6  o 

Miscellaneous  and  Syndicate  Participations  ..  47,360  15  2 

,,  Johannesburg  Dwelling  House 

,,  Office  Furniture  . 

,,  New  Issue  Expenses — 

Expenses  to  date  in  connection  with  the  issue 
of  50,000  Shares  ••  ..  . .  .. 


£  s.  d. 


16,005  17  3 


135,336  16 
L338  6 


189,977  iS 
3,000  o 
3  o 


7.057  7  4 


£352,719  5  6 


Dr. 


PROFST  AMD  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1800. 


Cr . 


To  Salaries,  Office  and  other  Expenses — 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

London 

2,400 

19 

O 

Paris  .  •  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

1,904 

x4 

II 

Johannesburg  . 

1,672 

1 

6 

5,977  !5 

5 

Cablegrams,  Travelling  Expenses,  Insurance, 

Law  Expenses  and  Advertising  . . 

615  10 

2 

,,  Directors’ Remuneration  ..  ..  ..  .. 

3,970  5 

6 

*o  per  cent,  on  profit,  subject  to  6  per  cent. 

Cumulative  dividend  on  Capital. 

,,  Sundries.. 

2,687  11 

9 

,,  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ..  •• 

53,732  9 

4 

,£66,983  12  2 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


By  Interest  and  Dividends  .  7,291  11  3 

,,  Realised  Profit  on  Shares  Sold  .  54,II3  3  0 

,,  Depreciation  on  Shares  and  Investments,  now 

written  back .  5,578  17  11 


£66,983  12  2 


C.  B.  EUAN-SMITH, 
CHESTERFIELD, 

R.  DORAN  HOLTZ,  Secretary. 


Directors. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the  Share¬ 
holders  that  we  have  audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  books  of  the  Company  in  London  and  the  accounts  received  from  Paris  and  Johannesburg.  The  Debentures 
and  Shares  which  have  a  published  price  are  taken  at  this  price.  The  remainder  and  the  Syndicate  participations,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  are  taken  at  the  Directors' 
valuation,  which  in  no  case  exceeds  cost.  In  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's 
affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

London,  COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  )  Auditors. 

26th  June,  1901.  Chartered  Accountants,  j 
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THE  NEW  AFRICAN. 

A  20  pep  Cent.  Dividend. 


THE  seventh  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the 

shareholders  of  the  New  African  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  & c., 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Doran  Holtz)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
also  the  auditors’  report,  as  follows  :  “We  have  audited  the  balance-sheet,  dated 
31st  December,  1900,  with  the  books  of  the  company  in  London  and  the  accounts 
•received  from  Paris  and  Johannesburg.  The  debentures  and  shares  which  have  a 
published  price  are  taken  at  this  price.  The  remainder  and  the  syndicate  participa¬ 
tions,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  are  taken  at  the  directors’  valuation,  which  in 
no  case  exceeds  cost.  In  our  opinion,  such  balance-sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  company’s  affairs  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  company.” 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — The  report  and  balance-sheet  which  has  been 
•circulated  amongst  you,  and  which  we  ask  you  to  pass,  show  the  course  of  our 
business  during  the  past  year,  during  which,  as  you  will  have  anticipated,  our 
•interests  as  regards  South  Africa  have  remained  stationary,  but  our  investments  are 
good  and  their  prices  more  than  maintained.  We  look  forward  to  sharing  largely 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal  when  peace  is  restored  ; 
this  will  always  be  our  chief  business.  Meanwhile  our  efforts  have  been  directed 
towards  the  further  development  of  our  affairs  in  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Abyssinia, 
where,  with  one  common  policy  in  view,  we  have  initiated  business  likely  to  lead  to 
important  developments  in  course  of  time.  In  Egypt,  the  New  Egyptian  Company, 
in  which,  as  you  know,  we  are  very  largely  interested,  has  already  commenced  the 
reclamation  works  upon  the  Nile.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  best 
possible  technical  advice,  and  in  this  connection  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Colonel  Western,  R.E.,  at  the  instance  of  our  group  visited  Egypt 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  and 
advising,  where  necessary,  their  engineers  on  the  spot.  We  shall  know  during  the 
-year  how  far  their  anticipations  have  been  fulfilled  ;  if  their  hopes  are  realised, 
there  should  be  for  many  years,  with  proper  care  in  respect  to  the  expenditure,  a 
remunerative  annual  return  to  the  New  Egyptian  Company  irrespective  of  other 
chances  with  commensurate  returns  to  ourselves  as  large  shareholders  in  the  New 
Egyptian  Company.  As  a  natural  sequence  arising  from  our  investigations  of 
business  in  North-East  Africa,  the  Soudan  Development  and  Exploration  Company 
has  been  incorporated,  and,  as  its  first  business,  this  new  company  has  just  arranged 
with  the  Soudan  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges 
on  the  Upper  Nile  to  ply  between  Khartoum  and  Lado,  regarding  which  the 
-authorities  have,  within  certain  limits,  guaranteed  the  Soudan  Development  Com¬ 
pany  against  any  loss  in  working  and  interest  of  3  per  cent,  for  ten  years  on  the 
capital  outlay.  With  these  steamers  regularly  plying  on  the  Nile  we  should  have 
the  earliest  information  as  to  the  chances  of  other  businesses  that  must,  we  think, 
spring  up  with  the  opening  up  of  the  Soudan,  and  either  alone,  or,  as  we  hope,  with 
others  also  interested  in  those  regions,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  find  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  employment  of  our  activity  and  capital. 


Abyssinian  Interests. 

Coming  further  south  to  Abyssinia,  we  have,  as  you  will  have  gathered  from  the 
^report,  in  association  with  the  Oceana  and  New  Egyptian  Companies,  considerably 
strengthened  and  extended  our  influence  in  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  British  group  and  of  the  French  group,  with  whom 
we  are  in  alliance,  have  now  been  vested  in  the  International  Ethiopian  Railway- 
Trust  and  Construction  Company,  which  will  continue  the  construction  of  the  line 
for  which  it  holds  the  sole  rights.  The  railway  itself,  which  our  group  is  financing, 
has  now  reached  kilometre  170,  of  which  about  90  kilometres  are  in  French  Somali¬ 
land  and  about  80  kilometres  in  Abyssinian  Territory,  and  during  the  course  of 
'next  year  it  is  anticipated  that  with  our  co-operation  the  line  will  reach  kilometre  295 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  amongst  which  the  important  commercial  centre  of  Harrar 
and  its  coffee-growing  district  is  situated.  From  this  295th  kilometre  it  is  intended 
to  carry  the  railway  south  by  a  short  branch  line  to  Harrar  itself,  and  then 
•to  extend  the  line  westward  to  Menelik’s  capital,  Addis  Abeba.  This  railway 
will,  therefore,  be  the  trunk  line  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Abyssinia,  and  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  destinies  of  that  country’.  We  believe  that  the  traffic  of 
the  line  and  its  prospects  would  naturally  be  much  enhanced  by  securing  the  con. 
•nection  with  one  of  the  ports  in  British  Somaliland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  British  Port  of  Zeilah  shall  be  connected  by 
rail  with  the  trunk  line  in  the  same  way  as  the  French  Port  of  Djibouti  is  now  so 
•connected.  We  feel  persuaded  that  this  policy,  which  would  give  to  both  countries 
an  equal  chance  of  commercial  influence  in  Abyssinia,  would  be  the  best  both  for 
’the  railway  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Abyssinia,  and  must  make  also  for  the  good 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  while  it  should,  we  think,  meet  with  the 
•cordial  approval  of  that  enlightened  and  remarkable  potentate,  the  Emperor 
Menelik.  Your  Board  will  do  all  in  its  power  compatible  with  a  due  regard 
to  your  business  interests  to  further  this  aim  and  to  assist  generally  in 
the  development  of  Abyssinia,  where,  from  all  the  information  we  have 
^received,  many  opportunities  should  arise  for  the  investment  of  capital,  when 
the  desert  leading  to  that  interesting  country  is  bridged  by  the  railway  and 
the  month  of  exhausting  caravan  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Addis  Abeba  is  re¬ 
duced  to  an  easy  railway  transit  of  30  hours.  In  other  portions  of  Africa  we  have 
not  been  idle.  We  have  participated  in  West  Africa  in  the  finance  of  the  Taquah 
.and  Abosso  Gold  Mining  Company,  which,  we  believe,  possesses  one  of  the  best 
properties  on  the  Wassau  gold  formation,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  full  realisation 
•of  the  hope  that  a  solid  and  lucrative  mining  industry  will,  subject  to  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  mining  and  the  climatic  conditions,  be  gradually  established  in  that 
quarter.  With  regard  to  business  we  have  taken  up  in  other  portions  of  the  world, 
TIn  which  our  stake  has  been  comparatively  small,  we  are  unable  to  report  to  you 
any  progress,  and  we  must  defer  to  a  later  period,  when  further  information  has 
reached  us,  bur  views  as  to  the  possibilities  of  successful  mining  in  the  undoubtedly 
richly  mineralised  districts  of  the  Behring  Straits. 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
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Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6id.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Peu  de  mots ,  beaucouP  d  idics. 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucouP  (didoes. 


Business  in  Tunis. 

With  regard  to  our  business  in  Tunis,  the  edaircissement  of  this  matter  is  still 
proceeding,  but  no  statement  at  present  could  serve  any  good  purpose.  The 
-amount  of  the  New  African  Company’s  participation  in  this  affair  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  written  down,  as  have  the  other  hitherto  unproductive  investments.  For 
the  time  being  the  writing  down  of  these  assets  has  considerably  reduced  the  profits 
we  have  earned  for  the  year  under  review,  though  we  think,  considering  the  pre¬ 
vailing  bad  times,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  net  result  for  the  whole 
period.  I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  you  any  longer  with  my  remarks  as  to  the 
•course  of  our  business  during  the  past  year,  and  I  will  now  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheet,  asking  your  approval  of  the  distribution  of  dividend, 
which  we  have  proposed  to  fix  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  P.U.  (director),  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a.  l’etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr^e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn^s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  con  tenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus_  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderate  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats )  ; 
“  LA  REVUE  publie  des  ttudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 
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UNICORN. 

READY  ON  THURSDAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  HENRY  VIII.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘ ‘  An  Englishman’s  Dove-Letters.”  Imperial  32010.,  Tokio  vellum,  flaps,  all 
edges  gilt,  with  a  gold  panel  and  studs,  and  an  old-gold  silk  ribbon.  2s.  6d.  net. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  LOVE  =  LETTERS.  Third 

Thousand. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH . — “  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and  brightness  of  ■ 
touch,  a  really  clever  parodying  of  style  which  will  make  the  little  book  really  worth 
reading,  even  by  those  who,  fired  by  the  sentimental  glamour  of  imaginary  circum¬ 
stances.  have  placed  ‘  The  Love-Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  ’  in  a  very  warm 
corner  of  their  literary  affections.  The  good  parody  should  not  induce  the  loud 
laugh,  it  should  keep  the  sense  of  humour  gently  stirred  ;  the  flicker  of  a  smile, 
broadening  here  and  there  to  a  grin,  runs  from  cover  to  cover  of  these  new  love- 
letters.  And  not  their  least  merit  lies  in  their  strict  curtailment  as  to  number  and  | 
length.” 

THE  SPECTA  TOR. — “  A  very  amusing  and  quite  legitimate  skit.” 


NEW  POETRY. 

ODES.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.  By  Douglas  Ainslie. 

Second  edition.  Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  5s.  net. 

THE  BACCHANTE.  By  Walter  Hogg.  Medium 

i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

VIGIL  AND  VISION.  By  William  H.  Phelps. 

Medium  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ROSE-LEAVES  FROM  PHILOSTRATUS.  By 

Percy  Osborn.  Medium  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STAR  OF  POLAND.  ByJ.  G.  Williamson. 

Fcap.  8vo.  gilt,  is.  net. 

THE  WHITE  ALTAR.  ByJ  esse  Berridge. 

[Nearly  ready. 

THE  NESS  KING.  By  C.  J.  Whitby.  [Nearly  ready. 

APHRODITE  AGAINST  ARTEMIS.  A  Play.  By 

T.  Sturge  Moore.  [Nearly  ready. 


EDITED  BY  LADY  GREGORY. 

IDEALS  IN  IRELAND.  By  D.  P.  Moran,  “A.  E.,” 

W.  B.  Yeats,  Standish  O’Grady,  Douglas  Hyde,  and  George  Moore. 
Crown  8 vo.  decorated  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES. 

SHAKESPEARE  NOT  BACON.  Some  Arguments  j 

from  Shakespeare’s  Copy  of  Florio’s  Montaigne.  By  Francis  P.  Gervais. 
Demy  410.  half-bound,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERATURE. — “Very  useful,  particularly  in  its  admirably  reproduced 
facsimiles.” 

THE  SPECTATOR. — “The  reasoning  is  followed  out  with  much  ingenuity 
and  force.” 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  :  their 

Arrangement,  Furniture,  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund 
Butler.  Fcp.  4to.  with  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  The  binding  is 
in  four  colours  and  gold.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PILOT. — “  All  who  are  intending  to  build  a  house  should  get  this  book.” 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — “We  know  no  more  pleasant  guide  than 
the  authors  of  this  book.” 

THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS.  By  Isabel  Fry. 

Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  on  back,  both  sides,  and  top,  5s.  net. 

MORNING  POST. — “A  most  delightful  book,  and  we  most  heartily  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation.” 

THE  OUTLOOK \ — “Nowhere,  save  in  ‘A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse’  will  you 
find  the  twilight  of  childhood  so  delicately  and  veraciously  illumined.” 

THE  ACADEMY. — “  This  book  stands  out  as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired, 
record . In  its  way  it  is  very  nigh  perfection.” 


EDITED  BY  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

THE  ARTIST’S  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of  Monographs 

on  Painters  and  their  Work.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  net  each  voL 

HOKUSAI.  By  C.  J.  Holmes. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.  By  R.  E.  Fry. 

GOYA.  By  Will  Rothenstein. 


Messrs.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING.  By  Mrs.  Craigie  ;(“John 

Oliver  Hobbes  ”),  Author  of  “  Robert  Grange.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  all  done  with  cleverness  and  wit — nay  more,  with  brilliancy.  The  plot  is- 
good  and  daring.”— Standard. 

“  Very  entertaining.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  The  novel  abounds  with  lively  repartee  and  with  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise.. 

It  is  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Describes  in  brilliant  fashion  a  characteristic  page  of  modern  social  life 
elaborated  with  no  little  spirit  and  vivacity  ;  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  apparent 
throughout.  The  book  is  full  of  good  things.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  THIRTEEN  EVENINGS,  By  George  Bartram, 

Author  of  “  The  People  of  Clopton.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOHN  TOPP :  PIRATE.  By  Weatherby  Cfiesney. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  A  book  of  breathless  adventure.  [ July  9. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 

Author  of  “  Aunt  Anne.”  Crown  8vo.  3*.  £d.  [July  12. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

If  anyr  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  this  book  from  the  local  booksellers,, 
copies  will  be  sent  by  the  Publishers  post  free  for  the  published  price. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  W  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  M.  S. 

Methuen.  With  2  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

Contents. — A  Parallel — The  Nation,  1895-1900 — South  Africa  to  1896 — South) 
Africa,  1896-1899  -The  Campaign — The  Enemy — The  Economic  Future  of 
South  Africa — Lord  Milner — Unrest,  or  Government  without  Consent— Peace, 
or  Government  with  Consent — The  Conclusion  of  the  Matter. 

“This  little  book  is  a  noteworthy'  reinforcement  to  the  cause  of  England  and  of 
justice  io  South  Africa.  Its  quiet  force,  its  constant  appeal  to  the  great  principles 
of  English  history,  its  apt  quotations  from  the  great  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  should  decide  many  waverers  and  dissipate  much  prej'udice.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

“The  ablest  and  most  concise  argument  that  we  have  yet  seen.  One  of  the 
ablest  political  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  within  living  memory.  It  is  mosir 
ably  and  temperately  written.  Every  assertion  made  in  it  is  supported  by  evidence.” 

Daily  News. 

“Well  written  and  not  in  the  least  hysterical.” — Literature. 

“Temperately  and  carefully  written.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Eminently  a  book  that  ought  to  persuade.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  An  extremely  able  book.”  —  Truth. 

“We  trust  it  will  find  its  wav  into  every  corner  of  the  land.” — Investors  Review _ 

“  It  is  difficult  to  praise  this  little  book  too  highly.”—  Speaker. 

“The  most  lucid  and  fair-minded  statement  which  has  ever  been  put  before  the: 
British  public . An  epoch-making  work.” — Echo. 

NAPLES:  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  H.  Norway, 

Author  of  “  Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.”  With  40  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  G.  Ferard.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a  highly  interesting  description .  ^ 

modern  Naples,  but  an  historical  account  of  its  antiquities  and  traditions. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON.  By  G.  S.  Layard.. 

With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 

“  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  us  in  all  her  moods.  She  lives  in  the  , 
book  ;  she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really  know  her.” — Lite?-ature. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  book,  very  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“Mr.  Layard  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  an  honest  and  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  a  notable  woman.” — Athenceum. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  By  Sara 

Jeanette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of  “  A  Voyage  of  Consolation.” 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

In  this  delightful  book  Mrs.  Cotes  recounts  her  experiences  and  impressions  of  an 
Indian  garden.  It  is  a  book  similar  in  character  to  “Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.” 

BROTHER  MUSICIANS  :  Reminiscences  of  Edward 

and  Walter  Bache.  By  Constance  Bache.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 

6s.  net. 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  CRICKET.  By  Capt.  Philip 

Trevor  (Dux).  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  highly  interesting  volume,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  county  ciicket,  village 
cricket,  cricket  for  boys  and  girls,  literary  cricket,  and  various  other  subjects  which 
do  not  require  a  severe  and  technical  treatment. 

“  It  is  good  cricket  and  good  literature.  I  don’t  know  when  I  have  read  anything- 
which  has  interested  and  amused  me  more.” — Conan  Doyle. 

“  Most  amusing  book  about  cricket  published.” — Ranjitsinhji. 

“  I  took  a  holiday  in  it  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.” — J.  M.  Barrie. 

“  Captain  Trevor  has  succeeded  in  getting  far  more  out  of  the  subject  than  any 
other  writer.” — C.  B.  Fry. 

“  Excellent,  and  should  be  read  by  all  cricketers.” — F.  E.  Lacey. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  (“  Buffalo  Bill”). 

By  his  Sister,  Helen  C.  Wetmore.  With  Illustrations  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  stirring  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  career  are  described  vigorously  and 
picturesquely,  and  with  a  directness  that  inspires  the  fullest  confidence.” 

Glasgoiv  H er aid. 

“  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  public  eye.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  By  J  onathan  Swift. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA,  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh, 

M.A.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather,. 

4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,. 

F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s. :  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

DEMOSTHENES  5  The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Trans- 

lated  upon  a  new  principle  by  Otho  Holland.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 


ALTDORFER.  By  T.  S.  Moore. 

The  above  are  ready,  and  will  be  followed  at  once  by 

CONSTABLE.  By  C.  J.  Holmes. 

VAN  DYCK.  By  Lionel  Cust  (2  vols.). 

London:  AT  THE  UNICORN,  7  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Pott  8vo. 

Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowell 

C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 

Perugini. 

MESSRS.  METH  UEN'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent  to  any  address- 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswood.e  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wylv,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  6  July ,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  the  managers  of  the 
Radical  party  thought  would  be  gained  by  the  meeting 
at  the  Reform  Club.  These  party  meetings,  whether 
at  a  club  or  the  Foreign  Office,  rarely  effect  anything. 
The  procedure  is  always  the  same.  The  leader  makes 
a  speech;  a  couple  of  “bonnets”,  carefully  selected 
beforehand,  propose  and  second  a  resolution  of  con¬ 
fidence  ;  the  most  prominent  dissentients  express  their 
pained  surprise  at  having  been  suspected  of  disloyalty  ; 
and  the  meeting  separates  without  anybody  being  a  bit 
the  wiser.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  insisted  on  the  summoning  of  this  meeting, 
for  there  is  a  feminine  element  in  Sir  Henry’s  consti¬ 
tution  which  is  only  to  be  satisfied  by  cheers  and 
compliments,  even  when  he  knows  them  to  be  in¬ 
sincere. 

If  the  Reform  Club  meeting  effected  anything 
immediate,  it  accentuated  the  disunion  of  the  Radical 
party,  for  until  the  two  wings  are  agreed  at  least 
about  the  cause  of  their  differences,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  harmony.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  ascribes  their  differences  to  “  paltry 
jealousies  and  schemings  ”.  He  said,  “we  are 
divided,  not  on  account  of  real  divergencies  of 
opinion,  but  because  of  the  operation  of  certain 
personal  antagonisms”.  Mr.  Asquith,  on  the  other 
hand,  haughtily  dissipated  this  “  miasma  of  suspicion  ”  ' 
as  “  a  ridiculous  fiction  ”,  and  was  joined  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  ascribing  their  differences  to  convictions  too 
deep  to  be  suppressed.  Who  is  in  the  right?  We 
think  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  reading  of 
the  situation  is  womanish  and  unworthy  of  a  serious 
statesman,  for  he  has  no  personal  enemies,  and  the 
conspirators  against  whom  he  thrusts  are  phantoms. 
YYe  believe  that  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  right  one,  and  that  the  day  for 
“  ambiguous  formulae  ”  and  golden  bridges  is  passed. 
On  the  whole  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  while  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  a  semblance  of 
advantage  at  this  meeting,  the  honours  really  went  to 
Mr.  Asquith.  That  is  certainly  the  feeling  in  the 
Liberal  party. 

The  weekly  Unionist  paper  which  gives  the  Liberal 
party,  a  new  leader,  whenever  the  Liberal  leadership 
question  becomes  at  all  acute,  would  seem  to  have 


gone  the  length  of  its  tether.  First,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  it  appointed  Sir  Edward  Grey.  After  an 
interval  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was  chosen,  only  to  be 
deposed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Asquith :  and  now  Mr. 
Asquith  in  his  turn  has  been  set  aside,  and,  in  the  place 
which  was  his  for  a  week  or  so,  Sir  Edward  Grey  re¬ 
instated.  The  prize  is  large,  but  the  conditions,  laid 
down  in  such  heavy  fatherly  fashion,  are  in  this  case 
hard  if  not  positively  offensive.  Sir  Edward  must 
“  frankly  and  finally  throw  over  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  in  any  shape  and  form”.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  writer  of  this  solemn  stuff  has  for¬ 
gotten  or  whether  he  has  never  known  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  a  firm  believer  in  self-government  for  the  Irish 
people.  As  it  happens  Sir  Edward  is  one  of  the  few 
who  are  really  Home  Rulers  by  conviction. 

If  any  section  of  the  community  has  suffered  more 
than  another  from  the  Transvaal  war  it  is  the  City, 
including  under  that  term  not  only  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  large 
borrowings  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  War 
Office,  and  the  feeling  that  we  have  not  seen  the  last 
of  the  loans,  are  a  wet  blanket  upon  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  makes  the  Lord  Mayor’s  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall  in  support  of  the  war  all  the  more  creditable  to 
those  concerned,  for  their  militant  enthusiasm  is  plainly 
disinterested.  It  was  this  fact  which  gave  its  chief 
interest  to  the  gathering  on  Wednesday,  for  no  one 
expected  to  get  much  light  or  leading  from  the  speeches 
delivered  ;  with  all  deference  to  such  worthy  citizens  as 
Mr.  Alban  Gibbs,  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cohen  and  Sir  G.  Faudel-Phillips.  The  truth  is  we 
are  all  sick  of  the  war,  but  know  that  we  must  see  it 
through.  Might  we  not  be  spared  speeches  in  the 
commonplace  Rule  Britannia  vein,  especially  whilst  this 
heat  lasts  ? 

The  war  record  has  been  scantier  than  usual  ;  there 
have  been  various  small  successes,  including  the  capture 
of  a  Boer  laager  at  Enselsberg  on  3  July  and  of  the 
notorious  Boer  leader  Barkhuizen  on  5  July.  Lord 
Kitchener’s  weekly  report  details  the  killing  of  forty 
Boers,  the  wounding  of  twenty-seven,  the  surrender 
of  twenty-one,  and  the  taking  of  182  prisoners, 
together  with  quantities  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 
The  interest  in  the  campaign  has  been  retrospective. 
The  whole  truth  about  the  shooting  of  wounded 
British  soldiers  at  Vlakfontein  will  not  be  clear  until 
Lord  Kitchener  has  the  evidence  on  oath  which  he  is 
now  collecting.  Meantime  the  action,  or  rather  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  is  inexplicable.  They  allowed 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  denial  to  go  forth,  but 
deemed  it  expedient  to  suppress  his  subsequent  qualifi¬ 
cation. 
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Lord  Kitchener’s  dispatch  of  8  May,  published  ' 
on  Tuesday,  carries  on  in  detail  the  official  story 
of  the  war  down  to  that  date.  It  is  a  long  list  of 
minor  engagements  and  strategic  movements  which 
convey  an  idea  of  strenuous  activity  and  vigilance 
in  many  directions  hopelessly  confusing  to  anyone 
called  upon  to  grasp  them  as  a  whole.  There  were  the 
operations  against  De  Wet,  Kruitzinger,  and  others  in 
Cape  Colony  ;  of  Generals  French,  Rundle  and  Blood 
in  the  North  and  East  ;  of  General  Plumer  farther 
North  ;  of  Lord  Methuen  and  others  in  the  West.  The 
troops  engaged  in  this  great  game  of  hide-and-seek 
must  be  as  tired  of  the  war  as  are  the  Government  and 
people  at  home.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  stale¬ 
ness  in  their  movements.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
shown  by  generals  and  men  alike  is  as  doggedly 
determined  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  it  was 
hoped  that  a  few  bold  strokes  would  end  the  war. 

Few  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  art  of  fabri¬ 
cation  have  ever  appeared  in  Blue  Book  form  than 
the  Boer  documents  captured  by  Sir  Bindon  Blood 
and  published  with  the  Kitchener-B<otha  correspond¬ 
ence  just  issued.  Botha  and  De  Wet  explained  to  the 
burghers  still  in  arms  that  peace  was  impossible  because 
the  British  Government  were  determined  to  destroy  the 
Afrikander  race — whatever  that  may  be — and  refused 
to  consider  the  question  of  autonomy.  Whilst  that 
perversion  was  in  process  of  propagation,  Botha 
requested  Lord  Kitchener  to  give  him  facilities  for 
sending  envoys  to  Europe  to  discuss  these  impossible 
conditions— a  device  no  doubt  for  tiding  over  the 
winter.  He  was  granted  permission  instead  to  cable 
to  Mr.  Kruger  whose  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  great  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  end  of  the  long 
struggle.  Meantime  “proper  provision  was  being 
made  not  only  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  fighting 
burghers  but  for  the  prisoners  of  war  ”  ! 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  document  relating  to 
De  Wet’s  invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  It  supplied  many 
excellent  reasons  why  the  campaign  should  be  persisted 
in  more  vigorously  than  ever.  “  Cape  Colony  has 
risen  to  a  man  ”,  the  Colonies  were  demanding  the 
recall  of  their  troops  “  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  the 
war  ”,  and  “  France  is  ready  to  land  troops  in  England 
on  November  1st  ”.  One  can  but  wonder  to  what 
invention  De  Wet  had  recourse  to  explain  his  hasty 
and  not  altogether  triumphant  return  across  the  Orange 
River.  Possibly  he  comforted  the  Boers  with  the 
assurance  that  having  captured  Cape  Colony  he  had 
retired  after  duly  garrisoning  the  points  of  strategic 
importance. 

If  there  had  been  no  war  in  South  Africa,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Sir  James  Willcocks  in  the  latest  Ashanti 
campaign  would  have  commanded  a  much  larger  share 
of  attention  than  it  has  received.  By  presenting  him 
with  a  sword  of  honour  and  the  freedom  of  the  City, 
the  Corporation  has  made  itself  the  fitting  exponent  of 
views  which  are  not  wholly  manufactured  in  the  street 
or  in  the  daily  press.  To  have  relieved  Kumasi  with  a 
handful  of  black  men — a  thousand  all  told — and  to 
have  fought  a  series  of  successful  engagements  with  a 
little  army  of  4,000  and  ended  the  war  in  three  months 
was  a  feat  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  British 
officers  who  have  to  rely  entirely  on  native  levies. 
Soldiers  of  colour  more  than  any  others  are  good,  bad 
or  indifferent  according  as  they  are  well,  badly  or 
indifferently  led.  It  was  characteristic  of  Sir  James 
Willcocks  that  he  should  give  credit  for  whatever  was 
done  to  his  dusky  followers  and  their  white  officers,  but  if 
their  opinion  on  the  subject  could  be  taken  we  should 
no  doubt  learn  that  their  pluck  and  endurance  would 
have  counted  for  little  apart  from  brilliant  generalship. 

Fashoda,  so  far  as  the  genuine  emotions  of  the  French 
people  are  concerned,  isasdead  as  “revanche ’’for  Sedan  ; 
but  the  Nationalists  have  been  trying  hard  for  the  past 
week  or  two  to  make  its  ghost  walk  in  order  to  serve 
their  own  purposes.  One  French  newspaper  gave 
recently  what  purported  to  be  some  portions  of  the 
table-talk  of  the  late  M.  FtMix  Faure.  The  ex-President 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  Marchand  did  not  go  to 


Fashoda  at  all  from  any  design  ;  that  it  was  quite  a 
surprise  for  the  French  Government,  and  that  the 
sudden  wave  of  feeling  in  France  in  regard  to  the 
Fashoda  affair  found  them  in  a  tight  fix.  War  with 
England  seemed  imminent :  France  was  not  prepared 
for  such  a  war,  and  the  Government  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  put  the  country  on  something  like  a  war 
footing,  to  raise  between  seventy  and  eighty  million 
francs  by  unconstitutional  methods.  The  Nationalists 
have  seized  upon  this  alleged  confession  of  the  late 
President  as  a  stick  good  enough  to  beat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with,  and  are  still  making  play  with  it.  But  the 
incident  is  of  no  great  gravity,  and  M.  de  Blowitz’ 
impertinences  are  uncalled  for.  There  is  however  one 
fact  that  the  affair  has  brought  to  light  which  is  worth 
noting — Great  Britain  is  evidently  not  the  only  Great 
Power  during  the  last  few  years  which,  ill  equipped  for 
a  great  war,  has  been  compelled  to  arm  in  a  desperate 
hurry. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  third  of  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellors,  has  not  long  survived  his  retirement  which 
took  place  in  October  1900.  He  had  held  his  office  as 
Imperial  Chancellor  for  six  years,  but  for  a  considerable 
time  before  he  retired  his  failing  bodily  and  mental 
powers  had  made  his  part  in  affairs  quite  nominal,  and 
his  successor  Count  von  Billow  was  quietly  being 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  office  he  now 
holds.  The  Prince  was  the  least  characteristic 
personality  in  the  list  of  strong  and  capable  men 
who  have  held  the  Chancellorship,  but  it  happened 
that  his  aristocratic  insouciance  and  scholarly  de¬ 
tachment  (he  was  a  deeply  read  student  of  philo¬ 
sophy)  were  qualities  exactly  suited  to  the  conciliatory 
policy  required  in  the  imbroglio  of  German  politics  at 
the  time  of  Count  von  Caprivi’s  retirement.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  the  Prince  enjoyed  seem  to  have  included  the 
friendship  of  M.  de  Blowitz  who  relates,  apropos  of  the 
famous  Kruger  telegram,  that  the  Prince  informed  him 
that  the  Emperor's  telegram  was  sent  spontaneously 
without  consultation  with  ministers,  and  that  if  the 
Emperor  had  known  that  Jameson  had  so  many  sons  of 
respectable  English  families  with  him  he  would  not 
have  sent  the  telegram.  Thus  is  a  little  knowledge 
often  a  dangerous  thing  in  politics  as  elsewhere. 

Great  anxiety  has  been  felt  in  India  on  account  of 
the  arrested  development  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  at  one  time  promised  well.  Doubts  have  even 
been  expressed  whether  outbursts  first  recorded  on  the 
Malabar  coast  and  at  Bombay  were  the  true  monsoon 
or  only  due  to  local  currents.  Unfortunately  the 
deficiency  occurred  in  the  affected  tracts  in  Western 
and  Central  India  which  have  suffered  from  the  drought 
of  the  past  two  years.  The  south-east  monsoon  seems 
to  have  developed  fairly  in  Bengal  and  Burma.  Northern 
India  had  remained  without  rain  sufficient  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  and  the  situation  there  was  rapidly 
becoming  critical.  The  latest  reports  however  are 
reassuring.  The  western  monsoon  seems  to  be  esta¬ 
blishing  itself  and  spreading  north.  Good  rain  has  at 
last  fallen  in  the  afflicted  districts  of  the  west  and 
centre  of  the  peninsula  and  has  now  spread  to  the 
North-West  Provinces,  Central  India  and  Rajputana. 
Late  rains  are  not  necessarily  bad  rains  and  there  is 
yet  time  for  a  prosperous  season  if  the  present  develop¬ 
ment  is  properly  sustained.  Any  serious  or  extensive 
failure  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity. 

The  doubts  expressed  last  week  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  so-called  Thibetan  Mission  toS.  Peters¬ 
burg  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  verified.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  Mission  consists  chiefly  of  Chinese  and 
Russians  or  Russianised  Thibetans  and  that  its  objects 
are  religious  not  political.  It  is  perhaps  permissible 
further  to  conjecture  that  it  may  have  its  origin  in  the 
intrigues  which  surround  that  pageant  spiritual  ruler 
called  the  Dalai  Lama  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
unfavourable  to  old  age.  It  would  suit  Russia  very 
well  to  establish  at  Lhassa  a  party  favourable  to  its 
objects  and  use  the  influence  so  obtained  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Suzerain  Government  at  Pekin.  But  the  : 
Thibetans  are  patriotic  in  their  own  peculiar  way  and 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners  will  be  no  easy  task. 
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There  are  several  novel  points  connected  with  the 
forthcoming-  Naval  Manoeuvres  which  should  render 
them  of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  crux  of  the  next  great  naval  war 
will  be  the  coal  question  ;  how  to  keep  a  fleet  supplied 
with  this  important  article  ;  its  preservation  en  route 
and  transfer  to  warships.  Hitherto  this  has  not  much 
troubled  manoeuvre  squadrons,  for  they  filled  up  with 
coal  before  the  operations  commenced  and  did  not 
usually  exhaust  the  supply  before  they  came  to 
an  end.  This  year  the  operations  begin  about 
28  July  and  no  battleship  or  cruiser  is  to  take  in  coal 
after  the  21st:  hence  coaling  during  hostilities  will 
doubtless  be  essential,  and  the  conditions  in  this  re¬ 
spect  will  more  nearly  assimilate  to  actual  warfare. 
Few  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  what  constitutes 
superior  force,  and  the  time  required  to  put  individual 
ships  out  of  action.  The  plan  has  been  tried  of  having 
a  number  of  umpires  afloat  but  this  did  not  succeed  as 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  view  with  entirely  impartial 
eyes  the  efforts  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  serving. 
The  umpires  now  remain  on  shore,  and  are  guided  in 
their  decisions  by  the  reports  sent  in. 

The  conditions  under  which  ships  will  be  put  out  of 
action  are  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  officers  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  if  after  an  engagement  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  vessel  to  admit  herself  beaten  the  senior 
officer  engaged,  or  on  the  spot,  will  then  assert  his 
authority.  He  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  put  his 
opponent  out  of  action  and  order  him  into  port. 
Though  British  naval  officers  do  not  like  being  beaten 
even  in  manoeuvres  their  loyalty  to  seniors  will  in 
most  cases  suffice  to  prevent  disputes,  and  they  have 
always  an  appeal  to  the  umpires.  The  plan  of 
campaign  is  outlined  briefly  and  in  simple  words. 
A  force  of  swift  battleships — represented  by  the 
Channel  Squadron — with  cruisers  and  destroyers  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  command  of  the  Channel  as 
will  enable  it  to  interrupt  the  commerce  converging  on 
that  point.  A  larger  but  slower  squadron — as  regards 
its  battleships — likewise  furnished  with  cruisers  and  a 
torpedo  flotilla  has  to  frustrate  this  attempt.  In  both 
cases  the  object  sought  rests  upon  obtaining  command 
of  the  Channel  and  hence  the  attacking  but  wreaker 
force  will  naturally  strive  by  skilful  movements  to 
weaken  his  opponent’s  superiority.  The  problem  set  is 
calculated  to  afford  much  instruction  to  those  who  have 
planned  as  well  as  to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
operations. 

“  Where  is  the  decrepitude  of  Parliament?  where  is  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  on  which  our  opponents 
love  to  dwell  ?  ”  These  are  bold  questions  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  to  ask.  Mr.  Brodrick  may  have 
felt  quite  safe  in  putting  them  to  all  who  were  present 
at  the  fifteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations.  No  one  was  likely  to  rise 
up  and  explain  to  him  precisely  where  the  weakness  of 
the  Government  lay,  nor  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  see  it  was  small  evidence  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  was  not  there.  Only  a  very  great  man  knows  him¬ 
self.  But  Mr.  Brodrick  should  have  remembered  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  putting  a  question  to  a  meeting  or 
even  a  convivial  gathering  is  putting  it  to  the  whole 
country.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  public  find 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  question  as  difficult  to  answer  as  he 
himself  and  his  fellow-diners  seem  to  have  done.  One 
has  only  to  point  to  the  history  of  Education  (No.  1) 
Bill,  and  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  weakness  may  be  arrived  at.  Moreover  some  of 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  friends  may  probably  take  leave  to 
doubt  his  forecast  that  the  history  of  China  will  show 
that  we  came  out  of  that  international  scramble  “  with¬ 
out  any  indication  that  we  had  any  interest  in  South 
Africa  which  prevented  us  putting  out  our  fullest 
strength  ”.  On  South  African  matters  Mr.  Brodrick 
spoke  admirably.  His  speech  confirms  once  again  the 
general  impression  of  the  Government’s  strength  and 
weakness. 

Inevitably  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  Eighty  Club 
on  Thursday  turned  to  account  Mr.  Brodrick’s  infeli¬ 


citous  phrase  that  “  social  problems  come  low  in  the 
fortunes  of  an  empire  ”.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  dictum  was 
in  substance  harmless  and  true  but  unfortunately 
expressed.  The  internal  social  conditions  of  an  empire 
tell  with  certainty  on  its  fortunes  in  the  long  run,  but 
they  take  a  long  while — centuries — to  tell.  Defence,  on 
the  other  hand,  armaments  and  the  direction  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Powers  determine  a  country’s  very 
existence  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
sound  statesmanship,  in  order  to  meet  a  present  distress, 
to  postpone  social  questions  to  other  necessities  more 
immediately  imperial  in  character.  We  are  sure  Mr. 
Brodrick  did  not  mean  that  social  matters  were  in  them¬ 
selves  of  small  significance.  Generally  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  speech  was  much  better  than  what  in  the 
circumstances  we  had  expected.  Most  of  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  serious,  and,  when  he  does  not  pretend  to 
be  serious,  Sir  William  is  always  entertaining. 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  speeches  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Liberal 
LTnionist  dinner  on  Wednesday  one  asks  oneself 
involuntarily,  What  is  the  object  of  all  this  elaborate 
recital  of  ancient  history?  The  “Westminster  Gazette” 
thinks  it  has  found  the  explanation.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  deliberately  went 
over  the  story  of  the  Home  Rule  split  in  1886  for  the 
purpose — so  argues  our  Radical  contemporary — of 
showing  the  Liberal  Imperialists  how  heavily  the 
Liberal  Unionists  had  scored  by  their  secession,  and  of 
covertly  inviting  the  Liberal  Imperialists  to  follow  their 
example  by  leaving  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  attaching  themselves  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
“Westminster  Gazette”  may  be  right  in  its  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  seemingly  harmless  reminiscences  of  two 
statesmen  after  dinner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Liberal  Unionists  have  done  very  well  for  themselves 
in  the  Tory  camp  ;  and  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  would  be  an  addition  of  strength  to  the 
Ministerial  ranks,  which  would  only  be  resented  by  the 
“muzzled  Ciceros”  and  “rising  hopes”  that  still 
crowd  the  back  benches  of  the  Unionist  party,  as  Mr. 
Brodrick  explained  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  opening  of  the  West  London 
Electric  Tramways  harped  again  with  amateurish 
facility  on  his  old  story  of  the  housing  question  being 
only  a  question  of  improved  transit.  He  has  never 
given  his  mind  to  this  matter  or  he  would  not  talk  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  line  which  pleases  shareholders  of  tram¬ 
way  companies  of  course  :  and  everything  with  them 
is  feasible  which  suggests  dividends.  Speeches  like 
Mr.  Balfour’s  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  because  they 
encourage  the  voluntary  selfish  ignorance  of  dividend 
hunters  who  will  consider  nothing  practicable  that 
does  not  mean  fresh  opportunities  for  investments. 
We  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  improved  means  of 
transit  :  they  are  boons  to  many  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  easily  get  a  change  from  town  life.  But  after  all  the 
bulk  of  the  people  do  live  and  will  go  on  living  in  London, 
and  not  in  the  country  ;  and  where  they  live  is  the  place 
for  improved  dwellings.  No  improved  transit  can  alter 
that  plain  fact.  It  is  not  the  housing  question  itself 
that  is  the  despair  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
politician  but  speeches  like  Mr.  Balfour’s. 

The  London  Hospital  on  Wednesday  opened  its  new 
Pathological  Institute  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sydney 
Holland,  said  they  were  spending  ^370,000  in  bringing 
the  hospital  up  to  date.  Now  it  is  very  well  to  hear 
that  anonymous  donors  have  given  ^32,0)00  and 
^25,000  and  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  raised 
as  a  memorial  fund  for  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  But  for 
many  years  the  hospital  has  not  had  decent  post-mortem 
and  mortuary  accommodation  ;  pace  has  not  been  kept 
with  the  necessities  of  modern  science  and  hence  disease 
has  been  imperfectly  studied.  Year  after  year,  says 
Mr.  Holland,  they  had  gone  on  wasting  their  pos¬ 
sible  opportunities  of  helping  future  generations : 
year  after  year  they  had  had  to  turn  away  young  men 
who  could  have  done  much  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
disease.  Take  Mr.  Holland’s  further  statement  that, 
now  the  means  are  obtained,  the  work  carried  on  will 
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benefit  the  whole  country  and  couple  it  with  the  further 
statement  “  Yet  we  get  no  help  from  the  Government 
and  English  hospitals  are  cramped  in  every  direction 
for  funds  ”.  Surely  his  conclusion  that  what  is  wanted 
is  some  rich  man  wise  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of 
pathological  research  was  the  wrong  one  from  such 
premises. 

Lord  Percy  in  his  letter  to  the  “  Times  ”  of  Thursday 
last  on  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  question  put  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  in  his  right  place.  Really  that  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  should  remember  that  neither  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  painter  nor  the  sanctity  of  age  justifies  the  use 
of  such  hysterical  and  vituperative  language  as  he  has 
been  indulgingin,  simply  because  for  one  more  year  at 
any  rate  men  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  marry  the  sister 
of  the  wife  whose  death  they  mourn.  The  interesting 
thing  to  know  about  this  feverish  anxiety  to  force  the 
Bill  through  is  whether  it  is  retrospective  or  prospective. 
Have  the  promoters  in  mind  the  regularising  of  an 
illegal  irregularity  already  committed  or  have  they  an 
eye  on  some  particular  match  in  the  future  ?  A  pleasant 
idea  this,  the  husband  providing  for  his  wife’s  sister 
having  a  reversionary  interest  in  himself  in  the  event 
of  the  wife’s  death.  A  pleasing  topic  of  conjugal 
conversation  ! 

We  sympathise  unreservedly  with  the  protest  of  the 
Headmaster  of  Eton  against  the  internationalising  of 
Henley  Regatta.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Dr. 
Warre  to  express  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the 
true  interests  of  amateur  rowing  at  heart,  and  there  is 
no  one  whose  recommendations  should  carry  greater 
weight  with  the  Henley  stewards.  Henley  was  founded 
for  pastime  and  for  amateur  oarsmen.  So  long  as  it  is 
restricted  to  the  oarsmen  and  scullers  of  this  country, 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  tainted  by  profes¬ 
sionalism,  because  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  keep  out 
that  element.  But  if  Henley  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
international — and  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction — it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  list  of  competitors 
quite  free  of  those  who  row  and  scull  for  a  livelihood  or 
for  “  pots  ”.  Our  standard  of  amateurism  is  sure  to  differ 
from  the  standards  of  other  countries,  and  when  we 
decline  to  allow  foreigners  to  take  part  in  the  competi¬ 
tions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  professionals  we  shall 
incur  not  a  little  invidium  :  whereas  by  adhering  to  the 
objects  for  which  the  Regatta  was  founded  we  shall  at 
once  escape  professionalism  and  those  international 
competitions,  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann  in  the  “  Times  ” 
rightly  calls  “  delicate  and  dangerous  matters”.  The 
America  Cup  race  belongs  perhaps  to  a  somewhat 
different  category,  but  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
enamoured  of  that  either.  We  should  not  call  that 
“  delicate  and  dangerous  ”  so  much  as  loud.  Has 
“  Beecham’s  Pills  ”,  we  wonder,  contracted  for  the  use  of 
the  rival  yachts’  sails  for  advertisement  purposes  ? 

The  feature  of  the  Stock  markets  has  been  the  heavy 
fall  in  American  rails.  Atchisons,  the  market  favourite, 
have  dropped  since  last  settlement  from  89J  to  77,  Union 
Pacifies  from  1 13  to  100^,  Baltimores  from  no  to  98, 
Southern  Pacifies  from  60  to  53,  Milwaukees  from  179! 
to  1634^,  and  so  through  the  list.  All  sorts  of  expla¬ 
nations  have  been  given  of  this  slump,  which  is  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  May  panic  ;  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
crop  damage,  to  the  certainty  of  tight  money,  to 
the  quarrel  between  Morgan  and  Harriman.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  it  is  merely  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  autumn  campaign  by  the  big  opera¬ 
tors  who  want  to  shake  out  their  small  colleagues, 
and  get  stock.  No  doubt  exists  amongst  experts  that 
the  wheat  crop  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  ever 
carried,  and  dear  money  never  stopped  a  really  strong 
market.  Next  month,  if  not  sooner,  there  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  a  renewal  of  the  big  “bull”  movement, 
and  such  stocks  as  Baltimores,  Unions  and  Atchisons 
will  recover  rapidly.  The  failure  of  the  Argentine 
Unification  scheme  has  been  another  heavy  blow  to  the 
market,  Argentine  Rescission  bonds  falling  from  72^  to 
64,  and  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  from  92^  to  83^. 
Needless  to  say  that  all  mining  markets  are  weaker, 
and  the  nineteen-day  account  has  sustained  the  popular 
superstition.  Consols  have  fallen  nearly  1  and  close 
at  92§. 


THE  ROI  FAINEANT  OF  LIBERALISM. 

HE  Liberal  party  is  engaged  in  making  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment.  It  is  importing  into  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  the  comfortable  fictions  of  constitutional 
government.  The  leader  of  a  party  who  reigns  but 
does  not  govern  has  perhaps  been  known  before,  but  we 
have  no  recollection  of  one  who  gloried  in  occupying 
so  equivocal  a  situation.  Yet  so  imperturbable  is  the 
self-satisfaction  of  the  Liberal  roi  faindant  that  he 
plainly  enjoys  the  tarnished  splendours  of  his  tinsel 
crown.  We  do  not  deny  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  may  regard  the  proceedings  of  last  Friday 
at  the  Reform  Club  with  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate 
pride.  They  set  a  seal  on  the  success  of  the  one  bold 
stroke  of  generalship  which  has  marked  an  inglorious 
career.  If  anyone  had  an  ambition  to  usurp  the 
shadowy  throne  where  Sir  Henry  reposes,  that 
ambition  is  for  the  moment  thwarted  ;  but  we  greatly 
fear  from  past  experience  that  this  brief  display  of 
energy  will  not  be  the  prelude  to  any  more 
vigorous  methods  of  campaigning  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  past.  What  is  the  net 
result  of  Tuesday’s  meeting?  Sir  Henry  remains  the 
titular  chief  of  a  party  that  is  hopelessly  at  variance  on 
the  one  question  about  which  the  electors  of  England 
Scotland  and  Wales  have  any  vital  concern.  It  has 
been  a  favourite  argument  (and  it  would  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  one  for  the  party  if  it  could  be  accepted)  that 
the  origin  of  the  war  is  a  matter  that  may  now  be 
eliminated  from  controversy,  but  Mr.  Asquith  has  re¬ 
morselessly  demolished  what  was  at  best  a  flimsy 
fiction.  “An  honest  difference  of  view”,  he  said, 
“  about  origins  and  causes  naturally,  and  even  neces¬ 
sarily,  colours  and  influences  men’s  judgment  of  the 
present  and  estimate  of  the  future  ”.  This  is  not  only 
sound  logic  but  sound  political  philosophy  and  sound 
common-sense.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  anticipate 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  to  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  matter  of  terms  of  peace  or  the 
settlement  ?  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  care  to  enforce  the 
same  truth.  The  Liberal  forces  thus  resume  the  com¬ 
bat  with  the  embarrassing  assurance  that  they  have  as 
their  chief  a  worthy  gentleman  whose  views  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  his  most  distinguished  lieu¬ 
tenants  have  claimed  and  received  entire  liberty  to 
repudiate  whenever  they  think  it  is  desirable. 

We  regret  the  outward  and  apparent  results  of 
Tuesday’s  meeting.  We  believe  ourselves,  and  have 
always  held,  that  the  best  prospect  not  only  for  the 
Liberal  party  and  therefore  in  the  end  for  the  country 
at  large  would  be  the  formation  of  a  strong  central 
party,  which  would  have  attracted  to  itself  all  the  best 
elements  of  Liberalism,  and  in  time  would  infallibly 
have  detached  from  the  Unionist  ranks  many  who 
know  nothing  of,  and  have  little  in  common  with, 
historic  Toryism,  leaving  the  extreme  Radical  fanatics 
and  the  Irish  to  their  own  manoeuvres.  The  resolute 
adhesion  of  Lord  Rosebery  might  have  made  of  such 
a  movement  a  success,  but  his  refusal  to  grasp  the 
skirts  of  Fortune,  who  by  now  may  have  passed  him 
by  for  ever,  has  not  saved  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
intrigue,  while  it  has  branded  him  with  the  stamp  of 
incapacity  for  command. 

But  the  full  significance  of  Tuesday’s  proceedings 
must  not  be  curtly  dismissed  as  a  triumph  for  Sir 
Henry  and  the  pro-Boer  faction,  and  therefore  a  disaster 
for  the  Liberal  party  and  the  country.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  show  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  situation  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  those  best  qualified 
to  judge.  While  it  may  be  claimed  as  a  nominal 
victory  for  Sir  Henry  over  certain  not  very  adroit 
intriguers  in  the  Rosebery  interest,  who  may  or  may 
not  exist,  it  marks  the  final  defeat  of  a  very  dangerous 
band  of  conspirators  who  have  for  too  long  threatened 
to  dominate  the  situation.  The  woeful  oration  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  enforced  and  punctuated  his  own 
discomfiture.  The  meeting  which  was  to  destroy  for¬ 
ever  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  resented  the  over¬ 
weening,  if  half-hidden,  domination  exercised  by  the  late 
leader  over  the  present  has,  on  the  contrary,  shattered 
the  prospects  of  the  Harcourt  faction.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
inherited  a  crop  of  personal  enmities  which  have 
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hampered  his  course  throughout.  He  has  not  dealt 
with  them  as  a  strong  man  would.  He  might  have 
resolutely  brushed  them  aside,  but  he  has  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  their  victim  and,  without  altogether  intending 
it,  become  the  puppet  of  those  whose  views  on  the  whole 
he  shared.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Reform  Union 
exposed  Sir  William  in  all  the  rank  insolence  of  his  pro¬ 
prietorship.  But  this  audacious  flaunting  of  the  power 
behind  the  throne  wrought  its  own  nemesis,  and  all 
fears  of  a  Harcourt  restoration  or  regency  may 
now  be  laid  aside.  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  on  Tuesday 
undeniably  marked  him  out  as  the  one  man  both 
strong  and  honest  who  has  not  feared  to  take  his  own 
course. 

Although  superficially  Sir  Henry  triumphs  Mr. 
Asquith  is  the  real  hero  of  the  hour.  Unquestionably 
his  position  with  the  whole  party,  barring  the  dis¬ 
creditable  knot  referred  to,  is  immeasurably  stronger 
than  it  was.  His  speech  to  the  Essex  Liberals  showed 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  his 
speech  at  the  Reform  Club  revealed  him  as  the  rarer 
type  of  statesman  who  possess  the  genius  “  propre 
&  se  faire  honneur  de  la  n^cessiffi  ”  which  de  Retz  so 
highly  commended.  The  net  result  to  himself  is  that 
his  succession  to  the  leadership  is  assured ;  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  party  man  it  is  that  he  would  gladly  attend  the 
dinner  in  his  honour  if  the  Whips  allowed  it ;  and  to  the 
country  at  large  it  is  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  Liberals 
have  evolved  a  strong  man  at  last. 

We  ourselves  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
situation  may  develop  more  rapidly  than  at  present 
seems  possible.  It  may  not  improbably  be  that  Mr. 
Asquith  may  more  efficiently  draw  the  party  together 
and  elaborate  his  plans  behind  the  name  of  a  titular 
chief ;  that  is  a  matter  of  party  tactics  which  neither 
interests  nor  concerns  us.  We  should  have  preferred  a 
more  open  raising  of  the  standard.  We  doubt  whether 
the  prolongation  of  an  absurdly  artificial  arrangement 
can  be  beneficial  for  the  Liberals  or  the  country,  but  we 
cannot  in  good  faith  ignore  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been  secured.  Firstly,  all  fear  of  the  party 
organisation  falling  into  pro-Boer  clutches  has  vanished, 
and  secondly  the  influence  of  the  Harcourt  clique, 
always  malign,  has  been  rendered  impotent  for  per¬ 
manent  harm.  Sir  William  at  the  Eighty  Club  astutely, 
and  becomingly,  avoided  this  subject.  We  await 
with  interest  Mr.  Asquith’s  pronouncement  on  the 
19th.  He  may  add  a  third  to  two  triumphs  ;  in  any 
case  he  has  already  made  himself  first  among  the  men 
of  his  party  whose  pronouncements  are  of  any  real 
consequence  to  his  fellow-citizens.  If  Sir  Henry  still 
likes  to  play  at  being  King,  Liberals  can  feel  safer  now 
that  they  know  who  is  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 


THE  BANE  OF  EDUCATION. 

SIR  JOHN  GORST  showed  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  occasion,  in  this  instance  wholly  uninfected 
with  disloyalty  to  his  colleagues,  when  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  Education  (No.  2)  Bill,  he  said  little 
of  his  charge  but  much  of  the  evils  which  the  measure 
he  ought  to  have  been  steering  through  the  House 
would  have  met.  No.  2  is  but  a  small  matter,  and  is  in 
fact  important  only  in  its  suggestion  of  a  great  reform 
to  be  introduced — well,  we  hesitate  to  say,  when,  but 
the  Government  seems  to  say,  next  session.  We  hope, 
but  by  no  means  confidently,  that  the  large  majority 
by  which  the  Government  carried  the  second  reading, 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  opposition  it  had  to 
encounter,  will  not  suggest  to  the  Ministry  that  they 
can  with  safety  put  off  the  real  Education  Bill  until 
an  even  more  convenient  season  than  next  session. 
.Education  could  gain  nothing  by  Unionists  hamper¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  this  little  piece  of  enabling 
machinery,  needed  only  to  meet  a  transient  and  by 
no  means  very  serious  difficulty.  As  far  as  it  went 
the  Bill  was  right,  and  to  upset  or  incommode  it 
in  order  to  punish  the  Government  for  their  cynical 
slackness  would  from  an  educational  point  of  view  be 
a  very  childish  proceeding.  It  would  have  been  worse. 
It  would  have  given  the  Ministry  the  opportunity  to 
wash  its  hands  of  education  with  dignity.  They  could 
say,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  they  would  say  “  Very 


well,  gentlemen,  you  prefer  to  have  no  bread  to  a 
crumb  of  the  loaf  we  showed  you.  We  bow  to  your 
wishes  :  for  the  future  you  shall  have  none  ”.  As  it  is, 
the  Government  supporters  have  cheerfully  swallowed 
the  educational  crumbs  the  Government  have  thrown 
them,  and  have  so  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  keenness  of 
their  appetite  for  more.  They  have  left  the  Govern¬ 
ment  no  opening  for  inaction  whether  from  pique  or 
from  pretended  deference  to  their  followers.  Sir 
Francis  Powell,  a  “  good  party  man  ”  if  there  was  ever 
one,  might  justly  have  claimed  to  be  speaking  for  the 
whole  Conservative  party  when  he  declared  with  feeling 
that  for  the  dropping  of  Education  (No.  1)  Bill  “he 
could  make  no  excuse  to  his  friends,  he  could  only 
feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  ”.  We  would  like 
to  think  the  Ministry  felt  that  sense  equally  acutely. 
We  should,  however,  be  more  than  pleased  if  we 
thought  they  felt  it  at  all. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  represents  one  side 
of  the  bane  of  education,  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition 
the  other.  The  Government  brilliantly  represent  the 
sceptical  indifference  to  the  whole  matter  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  upper  classes  of  England.  We  do  not  by 
this  mean  to  imply  that  the  middle  and  working  classes 
take  any  intelligent  interest  in  it,  or  any  interest  in  it  at 
all,  but  their  indifference  does  not  spring  from  want  of 
faith  ;  it  is  merely  stupid  imperviousness.  One  is,  as 
it  were,  an  intelligent  disbelief,  the  other  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  disregard.  And  that  explains  why  those  of  the 
upper  classes  who  are  converted  to  faith  in  education 
become  the  truest  educationists  we  have,  such  as  Sir 
William  Anson,  for  instance,  while  those  of  the  lower 
classes  who  are  shaken  out  of  apathy  usually  become 
the  prey  of  the  politician-scnoolman,  whose  happy 
hunting  ground  is  the  school  board.  The  political 
schoolman  is  as  dangerous  an  enemy  of  education  as 
the  educational  sceptic  of  the  world.  He  was  much  to 
the  fore  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  in  the  House.  This 
type  wants  a  “  line  ”  in  public  life  ;  he  takes  up  educa¬ 
tion  as  “  his  subject  ”,  just  as  anothertakes  up  labour  or 
housing,  China,  the  Church,  Imperialism,  economy  or 
what  not.  Coming  to  the  matter  with  neither  pre¬ 
disposition  nor  knowledge,  he  naturally  seizes  on 
the  trappings  of  education,  which  he  can  see  and 
handle,  and  turns  them  to  political  account. 
Statistics  and  school-machinery  are  all  he  concerns 
himself  with.  He  can  make  figures  appeal  to  an 
electorate;  the  beginning  and  end  of  education  to  him 
is  to  make  children  go  to  school  and  obtain  a  “  pass  ” 
before  they  come  out  of  it.  As  to  the  effect  of  schooling 
on  the  child,  that  he  never  considers.  The  longer  a  boy 
or  a  girl  is  at  school,  the  more  subjects  he  is  taught  at 
the  same  time  and  the  more  public  money  there  is  spent 
upon  him,  the  better  educated  he  must  be.  That  is  the 
only  attempt  at  a  train  of  thought  on  “  his  own  subject  ” 
that  ever  goes  on  in  the  political  schoolman’s  mind. 
With  anyone  that  ventures  to  examine  his  argument  he 
grows  very  angry  ;  naturally  ;  for  he  finds  his  political 
foundation  rapidly  crumbling  ;  and  being  angry,  he  be¬ 
comes  abusive  and  dubs  his  opponent  “  reactionary  ”. 
Sir  John  Gorst  gave  the  gentlemen  of  this  order  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpleasant  half-hour  in  the  House  last 
Monday.  They  knew  it  was  impossible  to  represent 
him  as  a  reactionary,  and  yet  here  he  was  showing 
up  school  boards,  and  especially  the  London  Board, 
with  a  force  and  persistency  never  equalled  by  extreme 
denominational  champions.  “  The  education  which 
you  are  spreading  amongst  the  people  is  cheap, 
shoddy  education.”  No  other  proof  of  this  is  re¬ 
quired  than  the  success  of  “Answers”,  “Tit-Bits” 
and  third-rate  novels.  “Are  we  to  keep  up  in  this 
House  the  farce  that  School  Boards  are  elected  for 
educational  purposes  ?  Everybody  knows  that  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  are  the  very  last  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  School  Boards.”  And  none  know  it 
better  than  the  members  themselves.  A  few  minutes’ 
private  conversation  with  two  or  three  of  them  will  satisfy 
anyone  of  that.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  London  School 
Board  is  concerned,  we  have  found  there  is  nothing 
its  members  enjoy  so  much  as  giving  the  Board  and 
their  friends  away.  We  should  say  there  have  only 
been  two  men  in  the  whole  world  that  really  believed 
in  the  School  Board,  and  of  these  the  faith  of 
one  is  probably  much  shaken  since  the  Board  without 
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distinction  of  party  has  expressed  an  entire  want  of 
faith  in  him.  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  and  Mr.  Diggle 
probably  have  had  a  real  belief  in  the  London 
School  Board,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  them 
the  Board  was  themselves,  each  believing  that 
the  Board  could  not  exist  without  himself,  and  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  he  would  have  no  public  existence  with¬ 
out  the  Board.  Mr.  Diggle  has  proved  his  belief 
unsound,  his  suspicion  sound. 

Mr.  Diggle’s  name  suggests  Mr.  Macnamara,  for 
whom  we  have  always  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts, 
since  he  saved  the  Church  and  elementary  education 
from  a  much  worse  disaster  than  his  own  election  for 
Camberwell.  But  Mr.  Macnamara  is  a  melancholy 
case  all  the  same.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  his 
ability  :  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  question  his  good 
intention.  And  yet  here  we  have  Mr.  Macnamara 
taking  up  the  position  that  the  School  Board  is  genuinely 
an  educational  institution.  He  always  betrays  great 
sensitiveness  when  the  School  Board  is  criticised.  And 
yet  he  himself,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Board,  very 
ably  exposed  his  friends,  when  they  tried  to  hinder  that 
great  reform,  the  one  real  educational  reform  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  institution  of  the  block  grant.  Again, 
uTe  have  him  making  a  very  cheap  appeal  to  sentiment 
by  describing  emotionally  to  the  House  women  of 
between  sixty  and  ninety  years  of  age  learning  to  read 
in  an  evening  school.  Does  this  professional  educa¬ 
tionist  really  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  educa¬ 
tional  good  whatever  to  persons  of  that  age  in  learning 
their  letters?  He  knows  very  well  that  the  mechanical 
process  of  learning  to  read  is  not  educational  at  all,  and 
but  for  reading  being  the  key  to  knowledge  less  easily 
obtained  other  ways,  the  time  spent  upon  it  would  be 
less  intellectual  training  than  Sam  Weller’s  “  iddication” 
of  the  street  corner.  These  good  ladies  would  have 
been  better  occupied  talking  to  those  who  had  learned 
to  read  when  young  than  wasting  time  and  energy 
over  a  merely  mechanical  art  they  could  never  at  their 
age  acquire.  Again,  as  to  evening  schools.  The  School 
Board  is  ever  eager  to  cram  its  children  with  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  instruction,  an  eagerness  happily  tempered  by 
their  more  intelligent  servants,  the  teachers.  We  dare 
say  the  children  would  be  much  better  educated  if  half 
their  time  were  devoted  to  physical  training  under  a 
strict  disciplinarian  who  was  kind  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  get  older,  say  upwards  of  fifteen, 
it  becomes  reasonable  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
mere  instruction.  If  they  have  been  made  intellectually 
and  generally  athletic  by  proper  training  as  young 
children,  they  will  want  by  that  time  to  begin  acquiring 
special  skill  in  particular  things.  The  School  Board, 
reversing  the  process,  makes  the  evening  school  for 
young  men  and  women  less  “instructive”  and  more 
generally  of  the  training  order,  allotting  a  large  portion 
of  time  to  dancing,  by  no  means  the  most  eligible 
exercise,  for  it  does  nothing  simultaneously  to  train 
intellect  and  character,  as  nearly  all  games  of  physical 
skill  do.  When  we  find  such  anti-educational  methods 
adopted  and  vigorously  championed  by  the  progressive 
school  of  educationists  (to  give  them  a  dignified  title 
with  which  they  will  not  quarrel),  we  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  the  Act  of  1870  has  not  produced 
greater  results  than  it  has.  It  has  passed  many 
thousands  of  children  through  school,  but  though  that 
is  enough  for  the  electioneer,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
Englishman  or  Englishwoman  who  thinks.  Such  in 
every  school  of  politics  and  religion,  and  such  out  of 
any  school  in  either,  are  beginning  more  and  more  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  not  something  fundamentally 
wrong  somewhere  in  our  national  education,  of  which 
the  elementary  department  is  by  far  the  largest. 


THE  KING’S  DECLARATION. 

(AN  the  21  May  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  Declaration  required  of  the 
Sovereign  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  must  be  made 
either  on  the  first  day  of  his  first  parliament  or  at  his 
Coronation.  It  was  instructed  to  report  whether  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  can  be  modified  advan¬ 
tageously  without  diminishing  its  efficacy  as  a  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Succession. 


The  Committee  met  on  the  25  June  at  twelve  o’clock 
and  on  the  same  day,  so  expeditiously  was  the  business 
got  through,  the  “Lord  in  the  Chair”,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  ordered  to  report  the  decision  to  the 
H  ouse.  The  Declaration  to  be  considered  had  its 
origin  in  the  famous  Test  Act  of  Charles  II.  which 
required  of  every  office-holder  a  renunciation  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  “invocation  or  adoration”  of  Saints 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  they  are  now  used 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  superstitious  and  idola¬ 
trous.  The  Committee  report  that  these  two  doctrinal 
repudiations  should  be  retained  omitting  only  the  words 
“  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ”  and  in  their  place 
substituting  “are contrary  to  the  Protestant  Religion”. 
But  there  is  another  omission  and  substitution.  In  the 
original  declaration  the  declarant  had  to  declare,  in 
effect,  on  oath  that  he  really  intended  to  be  bound  by 
his  oath  without  mental  reservation,  or  having  recourse 
to  the  Pope  for  dispensation  from  it  or  its  annulment. 
Instead  of  this  long  clause  there  is  substituted  the 
statement  that  the  declaration  is  made  unreservedly. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Committee  did  not  seriously 
consider,  if  at  all,  whether  it  would  be  an  equally 
effective  Protestant  oath  in  the  form,  as  the  Coronation 
oath  is,  of  a  declaration  to  maintain  “the  Protestant 
reformed  religion  established  by  law  ”.  In  the  debate 
on  Monday  night  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  in  effect  that 
the  only  way  a  person  can  say  he  belongs  to  the  English 
Church  is  by  declaring  that  he  does  not  belong  to  some 
other.  Now  if  instead  of  the  repudiation  of  Roman,  doc¬ 
trines  we  had,  say,  the  repudiation  of  Presbyterian  orders 
by  the  Sovereign  as  a  test  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  the 
absurdity  of  the  Chancellor’s  statementwould  be  evident. 
Nor  would  Scotland  be  appeased  if  it  were  sought  to 
reform  the  oath  merely  by  striking  out  words  which, 
for  example,  might  affirm  that  such  orders  were  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Word  of  God.  Yet  the  actual  and  the 
supposed  cases  are  parallel.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
days  when  oaths  of  this  class  were  devised  it  was  not 
merely  a  political  safeguard  which  was  being  devised. 
Theological  dogmatists  then  were  like  their  successors 
now,  who  find  only  a  secondary  satisfaction  in  the  oath 
as  a  political  bulwark,  and  value  it  chiefly  as  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Romish  “  errors  ”.  But  we  are  not,  or  should  not 
be,  on  that  track  in  these  days.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
dogmatists  now  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  devise  an 
oath  in  positive  form  which  would  demonstrate  the 
King  as  non-Roman  Catholic  just  as  effectually  as  the 
existing  one,  especially  after  the  Committee  has  swept 
away  the  “  dispensation  ”  clause.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  no  more  efficacy  in  any  clause  of  the  oath 
than  is  supplied  by  the  honour  of  the  person  making  it, 
or  the  facility  we  have  in  discovering  overt  breaches 
of  it. 

We  do  not  believe  anything  is  required,  if  the  acces¬ 
sion  oath  is  retained,  than  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the 
Coronation  oath.  Theological  experts  are  not  required. 
It  is  not  that  we  want  a  correct  statement  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  but  simply  no  reference  to  them.  If  the 
Sovereign  is  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
that  satisfies  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  and  any  overt  act  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  is  a  breach  of  the  Act  followed  by 
the  political  results  detailed  in  that  Act.  Lord  Hals- 
bury  as  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
are  in  this  matter  exactly  like  the  Sovereign,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  say  we  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Halsbury 
or  Lord  Cadogan  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  “  Pro 
testant’L  But  Lord  Halsbury  argued  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  oaths  to  offices  very  fallaciously.  It  is 
true  that  every  office  involves  a  test  of  some  sort.  Every 
archbishop  or  bishop,  says  the  Chancellor,  when  he  is 
consecrated  makes  promises  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  :  judges  are  required  to  swear  that  they 
will  administer  justice  without  fear  or  favour : 
marriage  involves  solemn  promises.  That  is  so,  but 
there  is  no  analogy  between  any  of  these  oaths  of  office 
and  that  of  the  Sovereign.  The  bishops  and  clergy  do 
not  denounce  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  on  ordination  : 
it  is  sufficient  that  they  take  a  positive  oath  to  perform 
specific  functions  in  a  legal  manner  fixed  by  statute,  as 
our  Protestant  succession  is  fixed.  The  judges  make 
no  declaration  against  injustice  ;  they  only  promise  to  do 
justice ;  and  it  is  not  considered  essential  in  marriage 
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that  the  man  and  woman  should  hurl  their  censures 
against  celibacy.  In  Scotland,  as  Lord  Halifax  pointed 
out,  there  is  satisfaction  with  a  test  which  does  not 
impose  on  the  Sovereign  any  profession  of  his  own 
religion  ;  and  he  only  swears  that  he  will  maintain 
inviolate  the  laws,  and  secure  the  Protestant  Church 
and  Presbyterian  Government. 

It  is  easy  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  say  that  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
against  the  withdrawal  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
Roman  doctrines  contained  in  the  declaration.  The 
only  people  who  are  irreconcilable  are  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  declaration  as  an  instrument  of 
theological  controversy.  In  their  war  against  all 
Churches  professing  a  sacramental  theory  they  desire 
the  voice  of  the  civil  power  to  be  raised  in  ana¬ 
thematising  the  doctrines  of  which  they  disapprove. 
The  fear  of  trouble  from  these  quarters  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  paltry  alteration  on  which  the  committee 
agreed  ;  and  even  the  omitted  words  are  precious  to 
this  party  purely  as  denunciation  apropos  of  a  present 
controversy.  In  short  this  is  the  crux  of  the  position. 

If  the  test  were  considered  from  the  political  point  of 
view  only  ;  if  the  contest  of  the  Ritualists  and  the 
“Protestants”  were  not  still  afoot,  there  would  have 
been  felt  on  the  new  King’s  accession  not  the  slightest 
need  for  being  offensive  to  his  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Church.  If  that  had  been  the  mental  atmosphere,  and 
the  committee  had  really  given  its  mind  to  the  question, 
it  would  easily  have  devised  an  inoffensive  and  perfectly 
effective  form.  But  in  fact  the  atmosphere  was  quite 
otherwise,  and  on  that  account  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  send  back  the  report  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  i 
Lord  Grey  wished.  The  Government  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  could  the  declara¬ 
tion  be  cleared  of  its  theology  without  danger  to  the 
succession  as  fixed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  but  the 
quite  different  question  can  we  remove  the  theology 
without  danger  to  ourselves  ;  and  their  answer  has  been 
fixed  beforehand.  It  was  hopeless  therefore  for  the 
Archbishop  and  Lord  Grey  to  take  the  line  they  did. 
They  shrank  from  formulating  their  opinions,  thus 
putting  themselves  formally  in  the  wrong  and  giving 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Halsbury  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of  avoiding  discussions 
on  a  solemn  topic.  They  might  have  known  there  was 
no  possibility  of  doing  this  except  by  giving  up  their 
opinions.  Now  they  have  their  fight  to  make  when 
the  Bill  comes  on,  and  the  solemn  topic  is  still 
to  be  discussed.  But  too  much  stress  is  about 
to  be  placed  on  improving  the  declaration  as  an 
enunciation  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  as  if  it 
were  sufficient  if  no  Roman  Catholic  could  find  fault 
with  it  on  that  account.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

If  the  theological  form  must  be  retained  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  as  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  would  be  a  just  reason  for  the  inevitable  offence 
to  Roman  Catholics.  But  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  necessity  shall  be  shown.  We  hold  that 
absolutely  no 'such  necessity  exists;  and  if  any  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence  at 
conciliation,  the  proper  method  is  to  clear  away  the 
theological  formulae  altogether. 


OUR  NAVAL  NECESSITIES. 

T  F  the  recent  debate  in  both  Houses  tended  to  allay 
*  acute  alarm  caused  by  exaggerated  criticism,  the 
admission  made  that  an  important  squadron  had  to 
be  weakened  to  furnish  vessels  for  another  part  of 
the  world  is  a  clear  indication  that  our  navy  is  not 
yet  strong  enough  for  the  varied  duties  which  de¬ 
volve  upon  it.  There  is  therefore  justification  for 
urging  that  the  completion  of  ships  under  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  hastened,  and  the  new  building  pro¬ 
gramme  put  in  hand  at  once  instead  of  waiting  as 
usual  until  the  end  of  the  year  before  commencing  the 
vessels  provided  for  in  the  Estimates.  Lord  Selborne 
in  the  House  of  Lords  made  an  elaborate  reply  to  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  on  his  department. 
With  a  considerable  portion  of  his  contentions  we 


agree.  The  Admiralty  alone  has  the  information  on 
which  the  distribution  of  the  fleet  can  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  arranged.  The  danger  of  weakness  in  any 
particular  locality  is  only  evident  if  we  have  not  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  force  at  that  spot  at  short 
notice.  We  shall  not  be  suddenly  attacked  if  we 
are  strong  at  home  in  reserves  of  ships  and 
men.  Thus  we  think  criticism  should  be  directed 
not  to  the  strength  of  a  particular  squadron,  but  to 
the  point  whether  the  fleet  as  a  whole  is  equal 
to  any  eventuality  which  the  state  of  political  affairs 
abroad  may  render  possible.  To  ascertain  this  we 
must  have  some  standard.  Up  to  1889  no  Govern¬ 
ment  had  publicly  proclaimed  at  what  it  aimed  as 
regards  the  strength  of  the  British  navy,  and  this 
may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  low  ebb  to 
which  at  that  time  it  had  fallen.  The  nation  had  no 
means  of  judging  whether  it  was  equal  to  its  duties  or 
not.  When  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed  both 
political  parties  agreed  that  our  fleet  should  be 
equal  in  strength  to  the  fleets  of  the  second  and  third 
maritime  Powers  in  the  world  combined.  Such  a 
standard  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  for  to  seek  out,  meet, 
beat  or  blockade  any  fleet  or  combination  of  fleets  the 
opposing  force  must  be  numerically  superior  ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  allows  a  fair  estimate  of  your  own  strength  to  be 
made.  The  First  Lord,  however,  while  not  rejecting  this 
standard  expressed  the  needs  of  the  country  in  a 
different  way.  “I  would  say”,  said  Lord  Selborne, 
“  that  the  navy  ought  to  be  so  strong  that  it  can  have  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  success  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  which  it  is  reasonably  probable  that  it  will  be 
called  on  to  perform  Such  a  definition  would 

never  enable  the  Naval  Lords  to  formulate  their 
requirements  in  ships,  guns  and  men  ;  but  tell  them 
they  must  be  prepared  to  contend  against  any 
two  other  fleets  and  they  will  at  once  know  what  is 
requisite  to  accomplish  this  successfully.  Lord  Goschen 
bore  testimony  to  the  use  the  two-power  standard  had 
been  to  him  in  preparing  his  shipbuilding  programmes, 
and  though  we  may  be  adjured  to  cast  it  aside  and 
adopt  some  other  the  country  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
Board  as  a  whole  can  assert  that  our  navy  is  equal  to  a 
struggle  with  a  combination  of  any  two  other  Powers. 

Then  Lord  Selborne  ridiculed  the  idea  of  maintaining 
the  fleet,  or  any  portion  of  it,  on  a  war  footing 
in  peace-time.  Herein  he  has  misunderstood  the 
criticism.  We  know  that  all  squadrons  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  but  the  contention 
was  that  a  squadron  of  battleships  in  peace-time 
without  an  adequate  number  of  cruisers  and  destroyers 
could  not  be  efficiently  exercised  ;  that  it  was  debarred 
from  manoeuvres  which  would  make  it  prepared  for  war  ; 
and  that  so  curtailed  of  its  necessary  auxiliaries  it 
gave  a  false  idea  of  security.  All  it  could  do  in  the 
way  of  exercises  with  such  limited  means  would  be  steam 
tactics  which  are  like  barrack-square  drill  and  should 
be  acquired  in  the  first  six  months  of  commission. 
Fewer  battleships  and  more  cruisers  would  make  the 
squadron  strategically  more  powerful,  if  the  number 
of  men  available  were  insufficient  to  take  to  sea  some  of 
those  many  craft  in  reserve.  But  how  can  there  be  a 
scarcity  of  men?  We  have  a  considerably  greater 
number  than  we  embodied  during  the  Russian 
War ;  the  crews  of  battleships  are  now  smaller  ;  and 
our  foreign  squadrons  are  not  exceptionally  large. 
The  fact  is  we  are  tending  more  and  more  to  train  on 
shore  instead  of  at  sea,  and  to  retain  men  for  long 
periods  in  harbour.  Thus  if  a  naval  census  were 
taken  to-morrow  it  would  probably  be  found  that  an 
enormous  number  of  men  were  in  the  home  ports, 
the  majority  learning  something  which  could  be  better 
acquired  at  sea.  Lord  Selborne  says  “no  political 
circumstances  that  existed  last  year,  or  exist  at  this 
moment,  would  justify  any  interruption  with  the  work 
of  these  schools  in  order  to  commission  ”.  He  justly 
extols  the  perfecting  of  gunnery,  for  the  main  object 
of  a  ship  of  war  is  to  use  guns  and  efficiently. 
But  the  question  is  whether  a  large  portion  of 
what  is  now  taught  on  shore  and  in  obsolete  tenders 
could  not  be  more  quickly,  efficiently  and  economically 
acquired  afloat  in  ordinary  ships  and  a  modern  training 
squadron  ? 

The  contention  of  the  First  Lord  that  Egypt  is 
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defended  by  the  fleet  and  therefore  requires  no  forti¬ 
fications  applies  equally  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  but 
we  are  continually  adding  to  the  fixed  defences  of 
these  places.  The  first  consideration  for  a  naval  base 
is  a  good  anchorage,  and  the  breakwater  approved 
to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  Malta’s  prin¬ 
cipal  harbour  is  as  much  to  increase  the  accommo¬ 
dation  for  vessels  within  as  a  protection  against 
torpedo-boat  attack.  For  the  same  reason  we  are 
spending  considerable  sums  at  Portland  and  Dover 
in  enclosing  large  areas  of  water  with  break¬ 
waters  so  as  to  ensure  a  safe  and  commodious 
anchorage. 

The  elaborate  explanation  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
delay  in  furnishing  our  ships  with  the  latest  type 
of  projectiles  and  explosives  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  principle  of  not  hastily  adopting 
new  inventions  is  perfectly  sound,  but  in  seeking 
perfection  you  may  wait  too  long  and  find  yourself 
at  a  disadvantage  at  a  critical  moment.  Arma¬ 
ments  develop  so  rapidly  that,  having  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  necessity  for  change,  the  best  policy 
is  to  adopt  the  best  article  then  available  and  effect  the 
substitution  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  general  reader 
will  feel  more  interest  in  the  description  of  the  proposed 
new  battleships.  With  an  increase  to  16,500  tons 
— nearly  double  the  size  of  our  first  ironclad  of 
i860 — the  design  embodies  a  new  idea,  that  of  three 
types  or  calibres  of  heavy  guns.  Hitherto  12-inch 
pieces  supplemented  by  a  6-inch  battery  have  been 
the  system  of  armament  for  a  first-class  battle¬ 
ship.  The  new  vessels  are  to  carry  four  9-inch  guns 
in  addition.  While  adding  considerably  to  the  offensive 
power  there  are  disadvantages  attached  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  complication  and  stowage  of  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  which  incline  many  officers  to  prefer  two  calibres 
only.  If — they  say— owing  to  improved  defensive 
appliances  the  6-inch  gun  is  no  longer  powerful 
enough,  reject  it  altogether  and  replace  with  an  8-inch. 
In  their  opinion  simplicity  of  armament  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  These  points  however  are 
matter  of  opinion.  Only  actual  experience  in  war  can 
decide  them.  Success  in  battle  will  not  depend  upon 
an  extra  inch  of  armour  or  the  difference  involved 
by  carrying  an  8-inch  gun  instead  of  a  pair  of  6-inch. 
We  may  be  satisfied  that  in  the  Admiralty  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  give  us  the  best  that  can  be 
devised.  It  rests  with  the  country  to  respond  cheerfully 
to  any  demands  that  may  be  put  on  the  public  purse. 
The  interests  involved  are  so  tremendous  that  there 
must  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  our  navy  is 
not  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  if  greater  expenditure 
is  necessary  we  feel  that  in  the  navy  something  sub¬ 
stantial  for  our  money  is  obtained. 


RICHMOND  HILL. 

rT''HE  progress  of  events  in  the  last  week  has  been  as 
-*-  follows.  In  the  grounds  of  Lebanon  House  the 
cedar-cutting  is  still  suspended,  and  a  fete  is  announced 
there  for  the  17th  inst.  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
respite  in  that  quarter  till  the  Councils  have  taken  their 
decision.  In  the  more  important  estate  of  Marble  Hill, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  road-making  goes  on  ruthlessly, 
and  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the  grounds  is  being 
wrecked.  Observers  agree  that  never  has  the  British 
workman  been  seen  to  go  at  his  task  with  such  celerity  ; 
he  has  torn  these  roads  through  the  park  as  if  racing 
against  the  efforts  to  stay  his  hand.  So  much  for 
the  destroyers ;  on  the  side  of  salvage  the  facts 
are  these.  In  the  morning  papers  of  Monday  8  inst. 
Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  responded  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him  in  these  columns  to  declare  his  programme  and 
organise  an  interim  guarantee  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
Marble  Hill.  He  announced  that  the  owners  would 
stay  proceedings  on  receiving  a  ten  per  cent,  deposit 
on  purchase  money  amounting  to  ^70,000.  He  there¬ 
fore  invited  six  gentlemen  to  join  with  himself  in 
making  up  this  sum  of  ^7,000,  remarking  that  the 
price,  though  a  good  one,  was  not  extravagant  in  his 
opinion,  and  that  the  guarantors  would  doubtless  be 
indemnified  by  the  County  Council.  These  guarantors 


would,  it  is  said,  have  readily  been  found,  but  in  the 
papers  next  day  (Tuesday  9)  the  solicitors  of  the  owners 
wrote  to  say  that  “  the  property  was  no  longer  for 
sale  on  the  lines  suggested  ”.  The  statement  is 
ambiguous,  but  apparently  means  that  the  owners 
will  only  consent  to  stay  building  proceedings  if 
the  whole  purchase  money  is  secured  at  once.  The 
plan  they  probably  prefer  is  to  complete  their  building 
scheme  over  half  the  property,  and  treat  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  remainder.  The  proprietors,  then,  have 
declared  their  intention  to  carry  out  their  scheme, 
waiting  for  no  man,  and  are  carrying  it  out  at  top  speed. 
Against  this  the  Councils  are  slowly  coming  into  action. 
The  Twickenham  District  Council’s  sub-committee  has 
viewed  the  ground  and  doubtless  reported.  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Town  Council  has  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  (9  inst.)  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
with  that  of  Twickenham  on  the  best  means  of  saving 
the  view,  but  they  are  also  interested  in  a  scheme  nearer 
home  for  purchasing  certain  of  the  Petersham  Meadows, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Further,  Lord  Monkswell 
was  questioned  by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
(9  inst.).  He  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  “  he  was 
aware  the  magnificent  view  was  being  endangered  by 
the  cutting  down  of  trees,  but  in  spite  of  letters  in 
that  day’s  papers  he  did  not  think  it  was  too  late  to 
interfere,  and  he  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to 
open  up  negotiations  between  the  landowner  and  the 
Council  ”. 

The  action  promised  by  these  three  Councils  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  especially  that  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  is  more  likely  to  take  a  big  view  than 
the  two  others,  and  has  wider  powers.  Sir  Whittaker 
Ellis  estimates  that  a  farthing  rate  over  its  area  for  one 
year  would  raise  the  money  necessary,  besides  what  the 
City  Corporation  and  companies  might  be  expected  to 
contribute.  If  the  Orleans  House  estate,  belonging  to 
the  same  proprietors  as  Marble  Hill,  came  into  the 
market,  he  reckons  that  _^ioo,ooo  would  buy  the  two, 
and  thus  secure  the  most  important  block  of  riverside 
grounds  in  the  view.  The  weak  point  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  and  deliberations  is  that  they  take  time,  and  while 
they  go  on  the  view  is  day  by  day  being  impoverished, 
and  some  morning  we  may  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  score  of  proprietors,  instead  of  one.  We  are  not  even 
certain  that  the  proprietor  is  any  longer  prepared  to  sell. 
He  is  asking,  pace  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis,  a  very  high  price 
for  the  estate,  if  ^70,000  is  his  figure,  for  the  property 
was  going  at  the  time  he  bought,  two  years  ago,  for 
less  than  half  that  sum. 

Such  is  the  critical  situation.  A  private  owner  is 
either  standing  out  for  “  doing  what  he  will  with  his 
own”  when  public  interest  requires  that  he  should  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  that  will  save  an  historic 
scene  of  beauty  ;  or  he  is  exacting  stiffer  terms  the 
more  pressing  the  public  desire  becomes  to  acquire  the 
property.  It  is  not  a  case  certainly  for  haggling  over 
a  few  thousands,  if  that  is  the  difficulty.  But  put  it  at 
the  worst,  that  the  owner  refuses  to  sell ;  surely  we 
have  a  case  then  for  acquiring  parliamentary  powers 
of  purchase.  Or,  there  is  another  alternative.  We  put 
it  forward  with  no  desire  to  thwart  the  County  Council’s 
efforts,  provided  that  body  can  act  with  largeness  and 
promptitude.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Fund  has  been  somewhat  disappointing  in 
its  growth.  The  public  were  not  attracted  by  the 
Buckingham  Palace  scheme,  and  still  less  satisfied  by 
the  list  of  designers  invited  to  compete.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  scheme  will  be  pursued  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  original  plans.  The  committee  has  in 
hand  already  a  sum  from  which  they  could  advance  the 
money  necessary  to  secure  Marble  Hill.  They  would 
recoup  themselves  and  more  from  fresh  subscribers  if 
they  made  the  Park  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham  a 
supplementary  part  of  their  scheme.  They  could  act  at 
once,  and  the  indication  of  a  royal  wish  would  cut  the 
knot  more  gracefully  than  Parliamentary  pressure.  To 
make  the  approach  of  the  river  to  London  answerable 
to  its  splendid  issue  at  Greenwich  is  surely  a  noble 
enough  scheme  by  which  to  commemorate  the  Queen’s 
name,  and  indeed  keep  her  memory  green. 
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THE  VARSITY  CRICKET  MATCH. 

THE  known  weakness  of  the  bowling  of  both  Uni¬ 
versities  had  rendered  a  drawn  match  exceedingly 
probable  ;  indeed  the  best  chance  of  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  lay  in  the  unsoundness  of  the  Oxford  batting. 
This  view  was  to  a  surprising  extent  borne  out  by 
results.  Cambridge  were  anything  but  a  strong  team, 
but  their  batting  appeared  to  us  very  superior  to  that 
of  their  opponents,  and  their  bowling,  though  inferior 
to  the  Oxford  attack,  was  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  opposing  batsmen  than  was  that  of  Oxford.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking  Cambridge  struck  us  as  the  better  team. 
In  the  field  they  were  better  handled,  and  their  work 
wfes  more  finished.  Oxford,  although  their  out  play 
showed  a  great  improvement  on  their  home  form,  lacked 
•class.  They  were  too  much  like  a  college  side.  The 
average  Varsity  team  is  generally  very  well  able  to  deal 
with  the  ordinary  counties  ;  in  their  good  years  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  except  in  point  of  experience,  can  play 
the  best  on  fairly  level  terms.  When  they  have  had  the 
luck  to  find  two  or  three  capable  bowlers,  their  soundly 
grounded  batsmen  and  dashing  fieldsmen  have  often 
turned  the  scale  to  the  great  astonishment  of  journalists 
and  county  enthusiasts.  This  year,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  our  last  article,  Oxford  had  hardly  one  class- 
bowler  ;  their  fielding  was  weak  and  unfinished,  and 
their  batsmen,  while  not  including  one  brilliant  player, 
failed  in  several  instances  to  reach  the  ordinary  Varsity 
■standard.  Cambridge  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of 
some  dropped  catches,  were  tolerably  smart  in  the  field, 
Daniels  especially  doing  brilliantly  ;  and  though  their 
■bowling  was  very  poor  indeed,  much  of  their  batting 
was  really  good.  Often  in  these  days  of  perfect  wickets 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  sides  in  batting, 
and  it  is  the  really  good  bowler  who  turns  the  scale. 
In  this  year’s  Varsity  match  however  the  decisively 
superior  position  in  which  Cambridge  stood  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  was  directly  due  to  the  quality  of  their 
batting. 

Passing  to  particulars  of  the  play  we  have  to  notice 
the  fine  defence  of  Wilson  in  an  innings  very  worthy  in 
its  unattractive  solidity  of  the  best  traditions  of  his 
family.  He  has  fairly  replaced  that  admirable  cricketer 
'his  brother.  We  doubt  whether  he  is  as  good  a  bat  or 
bowler,  but  he  occupies,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
■same  position  as  did  Clement  Wilson  from  ’95  to  ’98, 
and  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack  in  either  department  of  the 
game.  In  Oxford’s  first  innings  his  bowling  alone  was 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  his  success  was  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wicket  was  an 
extremely  easy  pace  throughout  and  anything  but 
suited  to  a  bowler  of  his  type.  Blaker  in  the  first, 
Dowson  and  Harper  in  the  second  Cambridge  innings 
played  admirable  cricket.  The  old  Harrovian’s  hitting 
on  the  third  day  was  really  fine,  strong,  cool  and 
finished.  Day,  the  best  bat  on  either  side,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  unlucky. 

With  the  exception  of  Wilson’s,  the  Cambridge  bowl¬ 
ing  was  very  third-rate.  Dowson  has  fallen  off  terribly. 
He  still  bowls  a  good  fast  ball,  but  he  appears  to  have 
lost  his  old  devil  and  his  length  is  very  uncertain.  No 
doubt  he  was  unlucky  in  having  catches  missed,  but  we 
say  without  any  hesitation  that  he  has  anything  but 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  school  days.  Fargus  is 
indeed  a  poor  specimen  of  the  fast  bowler.  Johnson 
who  got  the  wickets  on  Saturday  evening  is  little 
better ;  a  somewhat  bad  light  and  the  weak  game 
played  by  most  of  the  Oxford  men  sufficiently 
account  for  his  success.  Hind  appeared  perfectly 
harmless. 

A  great  authority  spoke  to  us  with  surprised  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  want  of  style  shown  by  the  Oxford 
batsmen.  We  think  the  criticism,  with  the  exception 
of  Marsham  and  Williams,  completely  justified.  Knox 
and  More,  most  valuable  and  excellent  as  were  their 
innings,  are  not  distinguished  ;  and  Dillon  never  got 
properly  set.  Marsham  played  a  grand  game  the 
last  evening  :  his  cutting  reached  a  standard  not  often 
seen  in  these  days  of  leg  side  play,  and  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  strong  hitting  and  patient  defence  in  most 
disheartening  circumstances  his  innings  was  a  very 
memorable  one.  Williams,  who  showed  on  the  whole 
more  style  than  anyone  else,  did  admirably.  His  twenty- 


three,  after  Oxford  had  lost  six  wickets  for  eighty- 
two,  was  a  most  plucky  performance  and  unques¬ 
tionably  saved  his  side  from  a  crushing  defeat. 
In  not  winning  Cambridge  were  perhaps  unlucky.  We 
are  not  now  referring  to  Longman’s  fatal  blunder  in 
missing  Marsham  at  point  when  only  eighteen,  but  to 
the  decision  which  permitted  Hollins  to  continue  his 
innings  after  he  had  been  apparently  caught  in  the 
slips  by  Wilson.  We  say  apparently,  for  in  the  minds 
of  Cambridge  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact.  Had  Hollins  been  given  out,  Findlay  and 
Munn  would  not  in  all  probability  have  been  able  to 
stay  with  Marsham  for  the  half-hour  still  remaining  for 

play. 

No  doubt  this  third  successive  draw  will  evoke  a 
flood  of  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  game.  We  are 
confident  that  the  M.C.C.  Committee  will  disregard  all 
such  ill-advised  recommendations.  The  wicket  on 
which  the  last  three  Varsity  matches  have  been  played 
has  been  very  easy — peculiarly  easy  for  Lord’s  ;  the 
bowling,  as  will  occasionally  happen  at  the  Varsities,  has 
been  extremely  weak.  Considering  how  comparative 
even  the  gift  of  bowling  is,  it  is  hardly  remarkable  that 
elevens  which  cannot  play  the  same  men  for  more  than 
four  years  running  should  now  and  again  be  short  of 
high-class  recruits.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  seeing  that 
the  career  of  most  first-class  amateurs  is  restricted  to 
half  a  dozen  seasons,  that  the  Gentlemen  are  often  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  bowlers.  Want  of  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  more  accountable  for  the'  dearth  of  good  and 
plentiful  amateur  bowlers  than  laziness,  the  accusation 
so  often  brought  forward  by  those  who  are  barely 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  game. 


POPULAR  SENTIMENTALITY. 

TIME  enough  has  now  passed  since  the  unseemly 
exhibitions  which  have  made  the  memories  of 
Mafeking  and  the  C.  I.V.  not  memories  of  pride  and 
pleasure  alone,  for  a  cold  and  dry  estimate  to  be  made 
of  their  significance  as  symptoms  of  national  tendencies. 
Some  most  naturally  have  thought  that  they  indicate  a 
real  change  in  the  national  character.  It  is  however 
questionable  whether  increased  excitability  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  said  to  indicate  a  change  in  character.  Although 
no  science  can  show — whatever  certain  scientists  may 
imagine — that  man  does  not  possess  a  soul  which  is 
distinct  from  and  will  survive  his  body,  science  has 
shown,  with  a  completeness  which  was  formerly  not 
dreamed  of,  that  soul,  life  and  character,  as  we 
know  them  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  the  body 
— in  especial  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system — as 
their  necessary  basis.  Thus  no  change  in  character, 
however  minute,  can  ever  take  place  without  some 
physical  change  corresponding  to  it,  or  can  endure 
except  in  so  far  as  this  physical  change  is  permanent. 
If  therefore  we  mean  seriously  to  say  that  a  nation’s 
character  is  changed,  we  must  mean  that  some  such 
modification  has  been  gradually  brought  about  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  individuals  of  which  the 
nation  is  made  up.  And  changes  of  this  kind  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  take  place  when  portions  of  a  population 
are  transferred  to  another  climate.  The  American 
character,  for  instance,  may  be  said  with  absolute 
truth  to  have  become  a  different  character  from  the 
English.  But  the  behaviour  of  individuals  and  nations 
may  also  undergo  changes,  similar  to  those  by  which  a 
change  in  character  is  indicated  ;  and  yet,  in  the  sense 
which  has  just  now  been  explained,  there  may  have  been 
no  change  in  the  national  character  at  all.  The  change 
may  have  been  one  not  in  character  but  in  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  fact  that  in  changed  circumstances 
the  national  behaviour  becomes  different  is  merely  a 
sign  or  proof  that  the  character  remains  the  same.  A 
sluggish  man,  who  objects  to  walking  more  than  two 
miles  an  hour,  will  run  as  fast  as  he  can  if  he  is  pursued 
by  a  mad  bull  ;  but  this  does  not  show  that  his  disposi¬ 
tion  has  ceased  to  be  sluggish.  Because  he  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  from  a  mad  bull  on  Saturday,  he  will  not 
walk  any  faster  to  church  on  Sunday.  In  the  same 
way  it  may  be  that  the  English  nation  is  not  more 
excitable  to-day  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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century.  It  is  not  more  excitable  in  itself ;  but  it  has 
more  things  to  excite  it. 

Thus,  in  these  days  the  news  of  any  great  event,  such 
as  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  reaches  the  whole  nation 
simultaneously.  It  does  not  spread  gradually,  like  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  from  one  county,  from 
one  town,  from  one  village  to  another.  Then  again  the  | 
rapidity  with  which  news  is  now  received  and  its  j 
volume  from  day  to  day  keeps  public  interest  in 
great  events  constantly  on  the  stretch.  It  never  allows 
expectation  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  is  constantly  sending 
through  the  nervous  system  of  the  nation  shocks  of 
exhilaration,  disappointment  or  keen  suspense.  The 
triumphs  and  tragedies  of  wars,  even  the  most  distant, 
are  brought  home  to  our  imagination  afresh  every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  they  never  were  before  :  and  the  fortunes  of  a 
campaign  in  Africa  are  followed  by  the  population  of 
England  as  the  fortunes  of  two  cricket  elevens  are 
followed  by  the  spectators  at  Lord’s.  The  spectators 
at  Lord’s  who  watch  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match  are 
more  excited  by  its  incidents  than  are  people  who 
read  about  them  in  Shropshire  ;  but  we  do  not  for  this 
reason  suppose  that  their  natures  are  more  excitable. 

In  the  same  way  this  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Englishmen  of  to-day  are  more  excitable  than  their 
grandfathers.  Were  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
generation  suddenly  changed,  and  made  to  resemble 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  Peninsular  War,  we 
should  all  become  as  phlegmatic  as  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had  Wellington  and  his 
contemporaries  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  ourselves,  there  would  on  the  occasion  of  any  British 
victory  been  as  much  shouting  and  flag-flying  in  their 
days  as  there  are  now,  in  our  own.  That  some  change 
in  the  English  nation  has  taken  place,  we  admit  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  change  in  its  character.  It  is  a  change 
only  in  its  behaviour. 

But  whilst  we  are  anxious  to  insist  that  such 
changes  as  have  taken  place  in  its  behaviour  are  due 
merely  to  changes  in  its  circumstances  and  not  to  any 
degeneration  in  its  nature,  we  have  no  desire  to  deny  or 
ignore  the  fact  that  these  changes  in  its  behaviour  are 
in  many  respects  deplorable.  Constant  excitement,  no 
matter  how  produced,  is  a  bad  condition  alike  for  a 
nation  and  an  individual.  It  destroys,  for  the  time 
being,  all  sense  of  proportion.  It  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  feel  justly  about  great  successes,  great  disasters, 
great  perils,  great  wrongs  or  great  heroisms,  because 
it  leads  men  to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  feeling 
over  small  ones.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  use  the 
word  “small”  in  a  strictly  relative  sense;  for  one  of  j 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  waste  of  dispro¬ 
portionate  feeling  is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  this  j 
country  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Dreyfus.  That  j 
Dreyfus  was  the  victim  of  a  miscarriage,  if  not  a 
deliberate  miscarriage,  of  justice — that  conspiracies 
were  formed  by  certain  persons  to  bring  home  to  him 
crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty — in  a  certain  sense 
no  one  could  describe  as  a  small  thing.  But  it  was 
small  compared  with  the  exaggerated  character  j 
imputed  to  it  by  many  English  newspapers,  and  by  , 
multitudes  of  English  sentimentalists.  It  will  be  enough 
to  remind  the  reader  of  one  newspaper  statement  which 
was  received  at  that  time  with  widespread  sympathy 
and  applause — the  statement  that  the  crime  committed 
by  the  French  state  against  Dreyfus  was  greater 
than  any  crime  that  has  ever  been  committed  since 
the  Crucifixion.  Is  it  possible  for  the  madness  of  excited 
sentimentality  to  go  further  ?  Apart  from  its  indecency 
or  profanity,  regarded  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
the  comparison  of  Dreyfus  to  Christ  is  altogether  in¬ 
accurate  For  the  Christian  world  the  unique  character 
of  the  Crucifixion  depends  on  the  fact  that  Christ  not 
only  was  not  a  criminal  but  more  than  all  other  men 
was  devoted  to  doing  good — that  He  was  full  of  love  for 
every  human  being ;  that,  instead  of  wronging  the 
weakest,  He  was  ready  to  suffer  for  their  sakes.  How 
can  a  sentiment  of  justice,  in  itself  righteous  and 
generous,  be  more  completely  degraded,  and  be 
rendered  more  ridiculous  than  by  the  vulgar,  the 
burlesque,  the  ignorant,  the  inapposite  comparison  of 
Dreyfus  with  Jesus  Christ?  Dreyfus,  there  may  be  reason 
to  believe,  was  a  capable  and  intelligent  officer  :  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  otherwise  there  was  any¬ 


thing  admirable  in  his  character.  It  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  an  exceptionally  unamiable 
person  ;  and  the  only  good  thing  which  the  English 
public  knew  about  him  was  that  one  particular  bad 
action  was  imputed  to  him  which  he  actually  did  not 
commit.  If  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  any 
worse  than  his  neighbour,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  he  was  better  ;  and  he  was  obviously  more  dis¬ 
agreeable.  To  compare  such  a  man  with  Him  who  for 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  devotion  of  the  world  was 
not  only  an  insult  to  Christianity,  but  an  injury  to 
Dreyfus  himself.  The  exaggeration  of  sympathy  is 
more  fatal  to  its  object  than  the  exaggeration  of 
animosity ;  and  it  curses  them  that  give  no  less  than 
him  that  takes. 

There  have  been  a  few  more  recent  examples  of  this 
hysterical  exaggeration  of  sympathy.  Take  the 
manner  in  which  the  European  colony  in  Peking 
was  described  as  the  “  Peking  Martyrs.”  If  our  own 
countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  same  civilisat-on  and 
religion  had  been  butchered  by  semi -barbarians 
whilst  fulfilling  their  normal  duties,  the  event  would 
have  been  sufficiently  tragic  lamentable  and  pathetic 
without  a  character  which  it  could  not  possess  being 
attributed  to  it.  The  word  martyr  owes  the  whole 
of  its  sublime  significance  to  the  fact  that  it  desig¬ 
nates  a  man  who  voluntarily  meets  death  sooner  than 
deny  some  religious  or  speculative  truth  which  he 
holds,  or  who  knowingly  risks  death  and  meets  it  in 
order  to  proclaim  such  a  truth.  But  as  to  the  Europeans 
in  Peking  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
there  in  obedience  to  any  other  motives  than  those 
by  which  honourable  men  are  prompted  in  ordinary  life, 
or  that  they  had  any  intentions  of  sealing  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  anything  by  their  blood.  Such  persons  are 
no  more  martyrs  than  the  colliers  who  perish  in  a  coal 
mine,  than  the  holiday-makers  who  are  shattered  in  an 
excursion  train,  or  than  the  soldier  who,  without  asking 
for  honour,  dies  covered  with  it,  at  the  hands  of  some 
Boer  who  fires  at  him  under  the  shelter  of  a  white  flag. 
Victims  such  as  these  we  do  not  pity  less,  mourn  less, 
respect  less  or  miss  less,  because  we  do  not  over-flatter 
them  with  a  name  to  which  they  have  no  claim.  True  feel¬ 
ing  is  weakened,  not  strengthened,  by  every  attempt  to 
base  it  on  false  grounds.  This  nation  has  had  cause  to 
appreciate  this  truth  during  the  present  year  ;  indeed  one 
can  seldom  take  up  a  popular  paper  without  being  even 
cynically  reminded  of  it.  It  is  the  cheap,  the  profes¬ 
sional,  “chief  mourner”  who  talks  as  though  death 
necessarily  invested  the  dead  with  the  saint’s  halo,  and 
violent  death  with  the  martyr’s  crown.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  dead,  who  had  in  them  the  spirit  of  the 
saint  or  of  the  martyr,  do  not  thank  us  for  this  flattery 
proceeding  from  carelessness  to  discriminate. 


FOREIGN  CREWS  AT  HENLEY. 

HENLEY  Regatta  was  founded  and  has  grown  up 
as  a  meeting  at  which  the  various  college,  school 
and  other  boat  clubs  can  annually  test  the  respective 
merits  of  their  crews  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
the  arena  for  international  competition.  Amateur 
oarsmen,  like  all  true  amateur  athletes,  indulge  in 
rowing  as  a  pastime,  and  as  a  recreation  from  their 
ordinary  occupations  as  opposed  to  those  so-called 
“professional  athletes”  who  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energy  to  attaining  athletic  proficiency  either  for  a 
living,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  much- 
coveted  prize  ;  and  it  is  essential,  if  the  purity  of 
English  amateur  oarsmanship  is  to  be  maintained,  that 
any  course  which  tends  towards  the  encouragement  of 
the  business  or  professional  element  should  be  dis¬ 
countenanced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  admission  of  foreign 
crews  at  Henley  is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  tend  to' 
foster  this  “professional”  canker  which  has  grown 
with  such  alarming  rapidity  in  many  other  branches  of 
English  athletics.  A  necessary  element  in  all  athletic 
contests  is  that  the  competition  should  be  a  fair  one,  and 
if  the  English  oarsmen  find  that  their  possession  of  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  is  seriously  to  be  threatened,  as 
it  was  last  week,  they  will  be  driven — however  dis- 
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tasteful  it  may  be — to  take  steps  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  a  crew  such 
as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  University.  It  may  be  wTell 
to  point  out  exactly  where  the  onesidedness  of  the  com¬ 
petition  lies.  The  Pennsylvania  crew,  or  at  any  rate 
six  of  them,  had  been  rowing  together  for  nearly  four 
years.  By  this  means  they  had  attained  such  a  degree 
of  uniformity,  and  had  so  abnormally  developed  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms — the  only  muscles  upon 
which  the  American  style  of  rowing  apparently  relies — • 
that  they  were  able  to  outpace  all  their  opponents  in 
the  United  States.  In  these  circumstances  they  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  to  upset  the  hitherto  unvanquished 
supremacy  of  British  oarsmanship  at  Henley.  With 
this  object  in  view  they  underwent,  for  six  months  or 
more,  a  special  preparation  for  this  one  event  and,  after 
living  a  secluded  life  on  the  outskirts  of  Henley  for  a 
fortnight,  arrived  at  the  post  in  a  condition  fit  to  pro¬ 
pel  their  boat  as  fast  as  a  boat  can  be  propelled  by  the 
leg  “piston  action  ”  stroke  to  which  American  coaches 
cling  with  such  tenacity. 

Who  were  the  opponents  they  had  to  meet  and  what 
was  the  preparation  they  had  undergone  ?  Let  us  take 
first  the  crews  of  the  Metropolitan  clubs.  The  London 
Rowing  Club  and  the  Thames  Rowing  Club  have  their 
headquarters  at  Putney.  Their  members  are  men  who 
are  engaged  in  business  in  London,  and  who  devote 
their  leisure  in  the  evenings  to  the  recreation  of  rowing. 
In  the  Spring  of  each  year  crews  are  made  up  of  the 
best  available  oarsmen  in  the  club  to  compete  for  the 
Grand  and  Stewards  Challenge  Cups  at  Henley,  and 
several  men  row  both  in  the  Eight  and  the  Four. 
These  crews  practise  in  the  evenings  after  long  days  at 
office  desks,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  late  as  seven  o’clock 
before  they  are  afloat.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  regatta  they  take  a  holiday  and  devote  their 
whole  time  to  getting  into  condition.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  not  had  such  good  crews  recently 
as  they  had  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  cannot 
be  argued  that  even  the  best  oarsmen  would  in 
such  circumstances  be  competing  on  even  terms  with  a 
crew  prepared  like  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Next  let  us 
consider  the  position  of  a  college  boat  club  like  New 
College  Oxford,  which  was  also  entered  for  the  Grand. 
The  selection  of  their  crew  is  practically  confined  to  the 
forty  or  fifty  resident  rowing  members  of  the  college. 
Those  who  rowed  in  the  Varsity  crew  last  spring  had 
been  constantly  in  training  in  different  crews  for 
different  races  since  last  October.  They  had  been 
trained  up  to  racing  pitch  five  or  six  times  culminating 
in  six  consecutive  nights’  racing  for  the  summer  eight, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  their  chances  of  start¬ 
ing  really  fit  with  those  of  a  crew  prepared  specially 
for  one  event.  Lastly  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
Leander  crew.  Leander  certainly  has  an  advantage  in 
that  it  counts  among  its  members  all  the  best  University 
oarsmen  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  honour  among 
University  men  that  their  college  boat  club  has  first  call 
upon  their  services  even  for  a  ladies  plate  or  four-oared 
crew.  Thus  the  crew  which  rows  for  Leander  at 
Henley  is  never  really  representative  of  the  best  rowing 
strength  of  the  club.  The  available  selection,  wide  as 
it  is,  has  its  disadvantages,  for  it  is  always  necessary  to 
make  up  the  crew  partly  of  men  who  have  gone  down 
from  the  University,  who  are  much  in  need  of  hard 
work  to  get  fit,  and  partly  of  resident  undergraduates 
who  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  are  on  the  “  fine  ” 
side  and  require  very  light  work.  The  Leander  crew 
this  year  were  only  able  to  practise  together  for  sixteen 
days,  and  consequently  three  or  four  days  before  the 
regatta  they  were  little  better  than  an  extremely  powerful 
and  hard-working  scratch  crew. 

We  owe  our  victory  of  last  Friday  to  the  pains¬ 
taking  determination  which  enabled  the  Leander  men 
to  shake  more  or  less  together  in  the  last  few  days  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  crew  consisted  of  eight  strong, 
good-plucked  Englishmen  who  by  rowing  in  proper 
style  were  able  to  use  every  ounce  of  their  weight  and  ; 
strength  as  opposed  to  a  crew  which  was  a  perfectly 
regulated  machine  working  on  unscientific  principles  ; 
but  the  race  was  in  no  sense  a  fair  trial  of  strength 
between  English  and  American  rowing. 

We  are  confident  that  in  speaking  thus  W'e  are  giving 
expression  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  English 


amateur  oarsmen  ;  yet  it  is  doubted  in  some  quarters 
whether,  in  spite  of  this  practical  unanimity  of  aquatic 
opinion,  any  change  will  be  made  by  the  Stewards 
of  Henley  Regatta.  The  Henley  Stewards,  as  a 
body,  have  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of 
amateur  rowing.  They  have  again  and  again  openly 
stated  that  their  policy  in  the  management  of  the 
regatta,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
competitors  clash,  is  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
latter  rather  than  to  make  a  picnic  for  the  former.  In 
the  past  they  have  loyally  carried  out  this  policy,  in  the 
alteration  of  the  course,  in  placing  booms  between  the 
piles  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  It  is  not  credible 
that,  if  the  principal  clubs  move  in  the  matter,  they 
will  be  overawed  by  any  public  outcry.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  public  outcry  if  foreign  entries  are 
barred,  for  the  public  like  the  hysterical  excitement  of 
an  international  race  and  flock  in  their  thousands  to  see 
one,  and  the  Flenley  tradespeople  would  naturally  be 
disappointed  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  profitable 
pleasure  of  entertaining  them.  The  regatta  however, 
as  we  have  said,  was  founded  in  the  interests  of  rowing 
and  not  as  a  public  entertainment  and  the  time  has 
obviously  arrived  when  the  stewards  should  confine  the 
competition  for  the  cups  committed  to  their  charge  to 
the  oarsmen  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  whom  they 
were  originally  intended. 


TURNER  AND  RUSKIN.* 

THE  student  of  Turner  and  Ruskin  will  be  apt  to 
regard  the  plan  of  these  volumes  with  a  certain 
impatience.  Here  are  over  fourscore  photogravures 
after  Turner,  arranged  in  no  precise  order  of  chronology 
or  style,  nor  betraying  much  principle  or  severity  of 
choice.  They  are  faced  by  extracts  from  Ruskin’s 
writings  about  Turner,  arranged  with  more  system,  but 
neither  keeping  close  company  all  the  time  with  the 
pictures,  nor  completely  departing  to  follow  a  strict 
order  of  thought.  We  have  not,  in  a  word, 
anything  that  can  be  properly  called  a  book,  merely 
a  large  album  of  extracts  from  the  painter’s 
work  and  his  commentator’s.  But  the  critic  must 
not  be  too  impatient  with  collections  of  this  sort. 
Not  everyone  knows  the  Turner  Gallery,  the  Liber 
Studiorum ,  the  drawings  of  the  Ruskin,  Farnley  and 
other  collections  ;  not  everyone  has  read  “  Modern 
Painters  ”,  or  the  “  Notes  on  the  Turners  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House  ”.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  of 
the  contemporary  generation  of  artists  and  critics  an 
immense  number  grew  up,  withheld  by  their  demon 
from  any  real  commerce  with  the  painter  or  the 
writer.  A  subtle  wind  arose  in  another  quarter, 
the  births  were  of  another  spirit,  a  spirit  that 
sealed  the  eyes  against  Turner  and  stopped  the 
ears  against  Ruskin,  and  all  that  was  known  of  one 
or  the  other  was  a  few  catchwords  by  which  to  rule 
them  out  of  conversation.  So  that  these  volumes 
if  they  cannot  drop  lightly  as  a  seed,  being  weighty 
and  costly,  may  yet  here  and  there  plump  upon  quite 
innocent  soil  and  fertilise  it.  I  put  myself  back  to  the 
age  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  and  remember  as  quite  a 
divine  gift  in  a  library  that  had  nothing  else  of  either, 
an  album  called  “  Beautiful  Pictures  ”,  where  among 
Leslies,  Wards,  Maclises  and  so  forth  was  a  Venice 
by  Turner,  and  a  volume  of  selections  from  Ruskin’s 
works  that  jumped  from  subject  to  subject  with 
bewildering  rapidity,  like  the  views  from  a  railway 
carriage  window,  but  with  the  same  excitement  in  its 
snatches  of  mental  travel  and  new  country. 

As  an  older  traveller,  a  little  sleepy  at  some  of  the 
familiar  stations,  I  yet  wake  up  very  thoroughly  over 
some  of  the  views  that  Mr.  Allen’s  new  Turner  Tour 
provides.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  Farnley 
Turners,  painted  for  an  appreciative  friend  in  Yorkshire 
and  not  hackneyed  by  exhibition  or  reproduction.  One 
of  these  is  a  drawing  of  the  passage  of  Mont  S.  Gothard 
in  the  vigorous  early  manner  of  1804,  the  road  hugging 


*  “  Turner  and  Ruskin  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Work  of  Turner  from 
the  Writings  of  Ruskin.”  Edited  with  a  biographical  notice  of  Turner 
by  Frederick  Wedmore.  2  vols.  .  London:  George  Allen.  1901. 
£7  7s- 
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the  wall  of  cliff,  and  wrestling  up  out  of  a  pit  of  shadow 
towards  the  lighted  snow-tops.  Another  is  the  “  Falls 
of  the  Reichenbach  ”,  of  the  same  date  with  a  splendid 
foreground  of  pine-wreck,  water  and  rock.  But  finer 
still  is  the  “Pilot  hailing  a  Smack  ”  of  1812,  a  Turner 
of  the  “  Bligh  Sands”  type,  to  my  thinking  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  in  the  National  Gallery  collection.  It  is 
built  upon  the  pattern  Turner  took  over  in  its  elements 
from  Vandevelde,  the  three-master  riding  upright  on 
the  horizon,  the  fisher  skimming  and  bowing  past 
near  at  hand.  The  pilot  boat  is  added  here  in 
the  foreground,  under  a  dramatic  arch  of  cloud,  and 
a  light  breaks  upon  crossed  waves  tossing  up  against 
the  dark  plain  of  sea.  Another  of  the  early 
Swiss  drawings  from  the  same  collection  is  the  Mer 
dc  Glace  (1809)  splendidly  decisive  in  its  anatomy  and 
disposition  of  light  and  shade.  Yet  another  is  the 
“  Devil’s  Bridge”  (same  year)  now  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
collection.  “Lancaster  Sands”  and  “Mont  Cenis  ”, 
(both  1820),  are  later  drawings  from  this  precious  collec¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  “  Mer  de 
Glace  ”  of  the  same  year.  This  is  a  composition  of 
pines.  The  motive  is  given  out  fortissimo,  by  a  group 
of  three  in  the  foreground,  an  extraordinary  expression 
of  tough,  wind-strained  trunks,  and  dies  away  in 
repetitions  and  variations,  this  side  and  that  of  the  ice 
river.  The  “Ship  of  the  Line,  taking  in  Stores”  is  a 
grand  burly  composition.  It  was  painted  in  three 
hours  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fawkes,  without  a  note 
for  all  its  intricate  detail ;  a  remarkable  feat  of  memory 
and  execution.  My  eye  is  caught,  for  a  different  reason, 
by  the  “  Watercress  Gatherers  ”  which  dates  Turner’s 
settling  at  Twickenham  in  1813,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  at  Marble  Hill.  The  new  villas 
just  prevent  his  ghost,  if  it  walks  here,  from  seeing 
them  fall. 

The  plates  I  have  cited  are  all  in  Turner’s  earlier 
manner,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  give  by  far  the 
better  results  in  reproduction.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  this  apart  from  changes  in  composition, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  here.  The 
drawings  and  paintings  of  that  period  are  wrought  in 
a  system  of  tones  which  translates  with  small  per¬ 
version  into  black  and  white.  His  later  work  attempted 
such  a  range  of  lighting  and  included  so  many  con¬ 
tradictions  of  illumination,  that  he  was  forced  to 
depend  on  a  special  language  of  colour,  not  tone, 
to  convey  some  notion  of  the  effects  intended.  But 
turned  into  black  and  white  this  makes  nonsense.  More¬ 
over  the  photographer,  to  preserve  the  gradations  of 
the  lighter  parts  of  those  pictures,  such  as  the  skies, 
has  been  driven  to  over-expose,  so  that  pictures  aerially 
faint  in  tone,  become  heavy  and  black  in  reproduction. 
The  loss  may  be  measured  in  such  a  case  as  the 
“  Mercury  and  Argus,”  where  Ruskin’s  description  of 
the  picture  draws  attention  to  the  reserve  of  blackness 
kept,  through  infinitesimal  gradations,  for  one  or  two 
points.  In  the  photogravure  none  of  these  distinctions 
are  given  ;  the  blackness  mounts  far  up  the  scale,  swamp¬ 
ing  a  score  of  gradations.  No  photographic  method, 
probably,  can  make  very  much  of  such  pictures. 
The  steel  engraving  developed  to  render  them,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Turner,  came  nearer  in  brilliance,  but 
when  looked  into,  it  was  a  cruel  ugly  kind  of  scratching. 
Turner  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  prepared  the 
“Liber”  drawings  for  engraving,  with  their  limited 
definite  system  of  line  and  tone  ;  reproductions  of  the 
later  paintings  can  never  be  of  value  except  as  a  kind 
of  catalogue.  Unfortunately  for  this  book  Ruskin’s 
chief  interest  in  Turner  began  when  the  early  brown 
style  of  his  painting  was  coming  to  an  end.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  to  reproduce  a  great  many  water-colour 
drawings,  existing  more  in  colour  than  in  tone,  and 
these  come  to  grief  in  the  plates,  yielding  a  sore,  fretted 
and  smoky  texture.  At  the  same  time  for  purposes  of 
reference  it  is  useful  to  have  plates  after  a  number  of 
the  drawings  in  Ruskin’s  own  collection,  now  dis¬ 
persed. 

Mr.  Wedmore  has  done  his  part  in  selecting 
and  fitting  the  text  under  the  difficult  conditions 
with  great  care  and  skill.  The  quotations  in 
Volume  1  from  “Modern  Painters”  and  the  Marl¬ 
borough  House  Notes  give  a  consecutive  account  of 
Turner’s  different  periods.  Thereafter  the  extracts 


become  more  scrappy.  Volume  2  opens  with  the 
great  chapters  from  Vols.  4  and  5  of  “  Modern 
Painters”  on  Turner’s  imaginative  composition,  the 
principle  of  his  colour,  his  drawing  of  clouds  and 
trees.  Other  consecutive  blocks  are  the  extracts 
from  the  “Harbours  of  England”,  “On  the  Old 
Road”,  and  the  “Bond  Street  Notes”.  These 
blocks,  with  the  interesting  passages  that  fill  up 
the  crevices,  will  furnish  a  capital  introduction  for 
the  strolling  reader  to  the  whole  literature.  Room 
there  is  for  a  new  book  on  Turner,  but  the  supercilious 
critic  who  has  not  read  his  Ruskin  will  be  astonished 
when  he  does  so  to  find  how  many  of  his  criticisms  have 
been  anticipated.  Take,  for  an  example,  Ruskin’s 
account  of  the  pictures  of  the  “  Middle  Period  ”. 
Colour,  refinement  and  quantity  take  the  place,  he 
says,  of  grey,  force  and  mass.  “  Now  so  long  as  he 
introduced  all  these  three  changes  in  an  instinctive  and 
unpretending  way  his  work  was  noble  ;  but  the  moment 
...  he  introduced  his  principles  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
play,  they  led  him  into  depths  of  error  proportioned 
exactly  to  the  extent  of  effort.  .  .  .  He  erred  in  colour, 
because,  not  content  with  discerning  the  brilliancy  of 
nature,  he  tried  to  enhance  that  brilliancy  with  every 
species  of  coloured  accessory,  until  colour  was  killed 
by  colour,  and  the  blue  skies  and  snowy  mountains 
which  would  have  been  lovely  by  themselves,  were  con¬ 
fused  and  vulgarised  by  the  blue  dresses  and  white 
complexions  of  the  foreground  figures.  He  erred  in 
refinement-,  because  not  content  with  the  natural 
tenderness  of  tender  things,  he  strove  to  idealise  even 
strong  things  into  gentleness,  until  his  architecture 
became  transparent,  and  his  ground  ghostly  ;  and  he 
erred  finally,  and  chiefly,  in  quantity,  because,  in  his 
enthusiastic  perception  of  the  fulness  of  nature,  he  did 
not  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the  human  heart ;  he 
saw,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  limits  to  creation,  but 
forgot  that  there  were  many  to  reception ;  he  thus 
spoiled  his  most  careful  works  by  the  very  richness  of 
invention  they  contained,  and  concentrated  the  materials 
of  twenty  noble  pictures  into  a  single  frame.” 

How  many  voices  have  echoed  this  as  a  criticism  on 
Ruskin  ?  D.  S.  M. 


PHEDRE  AND  MASCARILLE. 

BVIOUSLY,  the  ideal  pleasure  to  be  sought  in  a 
theatre  is  a  perfect  play  perfectly  acted.  London, 
however,  is  not  the  capital  of  Utopia,  and  we  must 
needs  be  content  \yith  what  we  can  get.  “  Phedre”  I 
take  to  be  a  perfect  play  of  its  kind  ;  but  for  its  kind 
we,  here  and  now,  care  nothing  at  all.  For  us  it  exists 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  acting — for  the  performance  of 
the  title-part,  the  other  parts  being,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  play,  mere  feeders.  If  this  part  be  played 
perfectly,  we  have  a  pleasant  evening  and  no  right  or 
wish  to  grumble.  “  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules  ”  I  take 
to  be  a  perfect  play,  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to  us  here 
and  now.  The  principal  part  in  it,  Mascarille,  could 
not  be  played  perfectly  except  by  a  very  great  comedian. 
In  this  sinful  world  great  comedians  (unless,  of  course, 
they  are  English,  or  unless  they  are  present  members 
of  the  Theatre  Franqais)  always  follow  “the  star- 
system  ”.  Thus  the  choice  is  usually  between  seeing 
the  play  decently  acted  all  round,  or  perfectly  acted  in 
its  principal  part,  with  “the  rest  nowhere  ”.  In  Phedre 
Racine  himself  set  the  rest  nowhere  ;  there  (even  his 
contemporary  compatriots  would  have  said)  let  them 
remain.  But  in  “  Les  Precieuses  ”  Moli^re  set  the  rest 
in  more  or  less  important  positions.  When  they  are 
ousted  from  these  positions,  the  play  loses  much  of  its 
point  and  savour.  We,  caring  for  the  play,  resent 
such  loss.  But,  if  we  are  philosophers,  we  set  in  the 
balance  against  it  the  joy  of  seeing  a  perfect  Mascarille. 
We  are  content  to  take  the  play  as  a  mere  vehicle  for 
him,  taking  it  for  its  own  sake  in  the  printed  copies  that 
we  read  by  our  own  hearths. 

As  a  feast  for  lovers  of  acting,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  our  time  anything  better  than  the  recent  “  bill”  at 
Her  Majesty’s  :  Sarah  as  Phedre,  Coquelin  as  Mascarille. 
Such  is  the  power  of  Sarah  that  she  almost  makes  us 
forget  the  obsoleteness  of  Racine.  So  perfect  is  her  art 
that  we  forget  how  little  the  play  means  to  us.  We  are 
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caught  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
into  an  age  when  Attic  tragedy  lost  none  of  its  effect 
through  being  confectioned  exquisitely  in  pink  and 
white  sugar.  We  forget  the  clash  of  the  astricted 

I  grandeur  in  theme  and  form  with  the  delicate  minuet- 
tishness  of  the  poet’s  manner.  By  reason  of  Sarah  we 
forget  Racine.  Through  the  poetry  of  her  own  pas¬ 
sion  Sarah  lifts  us  out  of  the  mazes  of  Versailles  into  the 
court  of  Phaedra  herself.  Save  for  her  we  have  no 
thoughts  at  all,  and  the  play  thus  becomes  for  us 
evocative  of  real  pity  and  awe.  Altogether,  a  signal 
triumph  of  histrionism  over  dramaturgy. 

There  is  nothing  modish  about  “  Les  Precieuses  ”. 
It  is  as  fresh  and  vital  as  on  the  night  when  it  was 
produced  in  the  Petit  Bourbon.  Its  satire  is  as 
modern  as  the  satire  of  Aristophanes— one  cannot 
pay  it  a  greater  compliment  than  that.  In  every 
age  of  civilised  society  there  must  always  be  exactly 
those  phenomena  which  Moli&re  set  himself  to  riddle. 
There  must  always  be  “movements”  which,  begin¬ 
ning  admirably  as  a  protest  against  vulgarity  and 
as  a  striving  towards  fineness  of  thought  and 
conduct,  degenerate  lamentably  into  mere  excesses  of 
unmeaning  affectation.  The  theme  of  “  Les  Precieuses  ” 
is  immortal,  universal  ;  and  the  play  itself  is  the 
perfect  type  of  its  kind.  Never  was  satire  more  swift 
and  deadly  than  in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  transcen¬ 
dental  exquisites  with  the  absurd  rogue  of  a  lacquey. 
No  wonder  that  at  the  impact  of  such  a  battering-ram 
the  walls  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  tottered  and 
crumbled  to  the  ground.  Some  critics,  not  very 
sapient,  have  argued  that  Moli^rewas  attacking  merely 
the  vulgar  imitators  of  aristocratic  preciosity.  Such 
a  theory  is  obviously  false.  The  two  precieuses  here, 
Magdelon  and  Cathos,  belong  to  the  bourgeoisie  merely  | 
because  Moliere,  the  upholsterer’s  son,  just  promoted  j 
into  the  suffrance  of  the  Court,  would  not  have  dared 
to  attack  in  a  direct  manner  persons  of  noble  rank  and 
great  influence.  By  professing  to  attack  mere  bourgeoises, 
he  managed  to  make  the  satire  not  merely  safe  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned  but  also  more  effective  against  the 
true  precieuses.  He  got  a  double  juxtaposition  by  these 
means  :  not  merely  the  two  precieuses  in  the  play  cheek 
by  jowl  with  Mascarille,  but  also  all  the  precieuses 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  cheek  by  jowl  with  their  { 
base  imitators.  You  may  remember  a  ballade, 
in  which  Mr.  Henley  attacked  the  contemporary 
aesthetes,  with  the  refrain  “  In  fact,  my  form’s 
the  bloomin’  utter.”  There  the  aesthetes  were  made 
ridiculous  by  association  with  the  lowest  forms  of 
cockneyism.  But  no  one  with  any  sense  of  satire 
would  imagine  that  Mr.  Henley  was  attacking 
such  members  of  the  lower  class  as  strove  to  be 
“greenery-yallery  ”.  He  was  attacking  the  originators: 
they  alone  were  worth  attacking.  Similarly,  Moliere 
was  attacking  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  itself.  Reading 
the  play  we  revel  in  its  point.  When  we  see  it  acted, 
with  Coquelin  as  Mascarille,  the  point  is  somewhat 
obscured.  If  the  other  characters  were  as  perfectly 
played,  then  all  would  be  well.  But  that  is  not  a 
practical  hypothesis.  When  Coquelin  appears,  the  play 
is  put  out  of  joint  by  his  genius.  We  forget  the  motive 
and  meaning  of  the  play,  merely  revelling  in  that 
figure  of  stupendous  vulgarity,  those  leers,  those  frowns, 
those  ogles,  that  gay,  unscrupulous,  unredeemed  low¬ 
ness  of  soul.  When  the  curtain  falls,  our  one  feeling  | 
is  of  regret  that  there  will  be  no  more  Coquelin  for  us 
this  evening.  Another  triumph  of  histrionism  over 
dramaturgy  !  More  signal  than  Sarah’s  triumph,  be¬ 
cause  here  the  play  itself  is  a  live  thing.  It  is  also  less 
justifiable,  because  this  is  not  a  one-part  play.  How¬ 
ever,  Coquelin  is  cheap  at  any  price.  We  can  even  ' 
forgive  him  for  deliberately  cutting  out  the  final  scene 
in  which  Gorgibus,  upbraiding  his  daughter  and  niece,  I 
rounds  the  play  off  and  points  its  moral  :  “  Allez  vous  i 
cacher,  vilaines  ;  allez  vous  cacher  pour  jamais.  Et 
vous,  qui  etes  cause  de  leur  folie,  sottes  billeves^es, 
pernicieux  amusements  des  esprits  oisifs,  romans,  vers, 
chansons,  sonnets  et  sonnettes,  puissiez-vouz  etre  4 
tous  les  diables  !  ” 

Miss  Winifred  Emery’s  accession  to  the  part  of 
heroine  in  “  The  Second  in  Command  ”  is  pleasant  as  a 
sign  of  her  complete  recovery  from  her  illness,  but  it  is 
not  an  improvement  to  the  play.  To  me,  at  least,  Miss 


Sybil  Carlisle  was  far  preferable.  A  pretty  little  impos¬ 
sible  part  ought  to  be  played  prettily,  and  no  more. 
So  soon  as  it  is  played  in  grim  and  forceful  earnest,  we 
forget  everything  but  its  impossibility.  Miss  Emery 
had  not  been  on  the  stage  for  three  minutes  (two  of 
which  we  spent  in  her  “reception”)  before  we  began  to 
feel  that  her  performance  was  going  to  be  a  sore  trial. 
Those  eloquent  eyes  and  lips,  that  affecting  voice, 
that  strong  and  haunting  personality  !  All  these  re 
doubtable  engines  of  art  brought  to  bear  on  poor  little 
What’s-her-name,  the  heroine  !  When  a  nut  is  to  be 
cracked,  why  drag  in  a  Nasmyth  hammer? — especially 
if  the  hammer  is  not  a  machine  under  our  control,  but 
a  live  human  being,  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  and  quite 
unable  to  refrain  from  crushing  husk  and  kernel  out  of 
existence.  Since  the  first  night,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  as 
the  stupid  Major,  has  assumed  a  lisp — th  fors.  I  know 
that  in  the  time  whose  spirit  informs  this  play  a  lisp 
was  a  symbol  of  stupidity  in  general,  and  of  soldierly 
stupidity  in  particular.  A  lisp,  therefore,  is  here  artis¬ 
tically  right.  But  there  are  lisps  and  lisps.  Th  for  5  is 
kakophonous  and  distracting.  W  for  r  is  less  un¬ 
pleasant.  Besides,  it  is  more  traditional.  During  the 
rest  of  the  run  (which,  apparently,  will  be  concurrent 
with  his  life-time)  Mr.  Maude  might  adopt  it.  His 
present  trick  really  does  get  on  one’s  nerves.  It  makes 
his  performance  positively  resistible.  Max. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 

A  T  the  Opera  there  is  nothing  doing.  Most  of  the 
singers  we  really  wish  ever  to  hear  are  gone  away, 
and  Covent  Garden  is  in  the  hands  of  Melba,  Tamagno 
and  a  few  others.  Tamagno  goes  on  Tuesday;  I  have 
not  yet  heard  when  Calve  goes  ;  but  after  her  disap¬ 
pearance  what  will  even  the  star-worshippers  have  left  ? 
Apparently  we  are  to  have  no  more  Wagner ;  ap¬ 
parently  Doctor  Stanford’s  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ” 
has  failed  to  establish  itself  in  the  repertory  ;  and,  in 
short,  there  seems  little  or  no  reason  why  the  doors 
of  our  only  Opera  should  remain  open  a  day 

longer.  It  is  not  a  season  which  can  be  dis¬ 

cussed,  for  the  simple  enough  reason  that  scarcely 
anything  has  happened.  There  have  been  a  few 
memorable  performances,  chiefly  Wagner  perfor¬ 
mances  ;  of  course  we  have  had  Lara’s  “  Messaline  ” 
and  Stanford’s  “  Much  Ado”  and  Verdi’s  “  Otello  ”  ; 
and  these  are  all.  Lalo’s  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys”  is  down  for 
production  next  week ;  but  though  a  pretty  work  it  is 
not  a  world-shaking  one  ;  and  anyhow  I  will  believe  it 

is  to  be  given  when  the  curtain  actually  rises  on 

the  night.  To  those  who  follow  opera  in  England 

principally  with  the  desire  to  see  signs  of  our  ever 

having  a  permanent  English  opera,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  happening  of  the  season  has  been  the 
enormous  success  of  “Messaline”.  As  I  said  last 
week  here  is  an  English  opera,  an  opera  which  has 
doubtless  plenty  of  faults,  and  yet  more  genuinely 
dramatic  than  anything  brought  out  here  by  an  English 
composer  for  many  years.  The  “  Musical  Standard  ”, 
usually  a  sound,  sane,  trustworthy  paper,  has  gone  out 
on  the  war-path  against  it  ;  and  in  some  quarters  it  has 
been  emphatically  denied  that  Lara  is  an  Englishman 
at  all.  I  hold  no  brief  for  him  ;  but  since  I  admire 
“Messaline”  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  facts;  and  I  would  fain  ask  Mr.  Edward  Baughan 
how  he  would  define  an  Englishman.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
naturalised  subject  or  the  descendant  of  a  naturalised 
subject,  then  Mr.  de  Lara  is  the  latter  ;  if  it  is  to  come  of 
a  stock  that  has  been  settled  in  this  country  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  then  Mr.  de  Lara  is  that  also.  The 
point  is  of  importance  ;  for  the  reason  why  I  have  been 
so  pleased  with  the  success  of  “  Messaline”  is  that  the 
opera  is  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  and  it  is  unfair 
for  the  editor  of  the  “  Musical  Standard  ”  to  take  away 
that  credit  from  us.  It  is  a  fact,  I  admit,  that  the 
work  was  written  to  a  French  libretto  and  has  up  till 
now  only  been  given  in  French.  Vernon  Blackburn  made 
an  excellent  translation  a  couple  of  years  ago  ;  and  that 
translation  might  with  advantage  be  used  at  Covent 
Garden.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  get  a  cast  to  sing  it  in  English.  No  one 
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canjcontend  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  Stanford’s  English- 
singing  cast  compared  with  Lara’s  set  of  singers. 
Perhaps  in  time  an  English  set  may  be  found  or  trained  ; 
but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  hear  the  opera 
in  French.  As  for  Stanford’s  “  Much  Ado  ”,  apart  from 
the  lack  of  dramatic  power  in  the  music,  the  libretto 
made  it  a  hopeless  affair  from  the  first.  The  mere  fact 
of  a  composer  accepting  so  poor  a  book  makes  one 
suspect  him  to  be  deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
writer  of  operas.  Dr.  Stanford. has  never  yet  made  a 
success — despite  the  many  struggles  of  the  “Times” 
on  his  behalf ;  and  he  will  never  make  a  success 
until  he  realises  that  in  opera  as  in  the  spoken 
drama  “  the  play’s  the  thing  ”.  By  the  way, 
may  I  ask  what  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  has  further  to 
say  about  the  charge  he  brought  against  me  some 
weeks  ago  in  this  Review  ?  The  charge  was  that  of  mis¬ 
quotation  ;  and  to  accuse  me  of  that  was  as  serious  an 
affair  as  would  have  been  the  offence  of  misquotation 
had  I  committed  it.  But  Mr.  Sturgis  says  nothing. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  in  Academic  circles  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life  do  not  prevail.  Bring  a  serious 
cnarge  against  a  man  ;  and  then,  when  it  is  shown  to 
be  unfounded,  drop  it  and  go  on  your  way  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  It  is  a  noble,  highly  honourable  way  of 
getting  through  the  world. 

So,  nothing  being  toward  at  the  Opera,  I  have 
attended  a  few  concerts;  but  the  only  one  of  note  was 
one  given  by  Mr.  David  Bispham  at  S.  James’s  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Bispham  is  an  astonishing 
artist.  Years  ago  one  would  have  said  that  he  could 
never  be  better — for  example  when  he  perfected  his 
Kurvenal ;  but  since  then  he  has  progressed  until  now 
one  is  compelled  to  place  him  amongst  the  very  greatest 
singers  in  the  world.  His  progress  has  by  no  means 
been  uniform  or  steady.  Not  so  long  since  I  had 
occasion  to  make  most  strenuous  objection  to  the 
tricks  of  exaggeration  into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  and  I 
believe  I  held  America  responsible  for  them.  Whether 
that  was  or  was  not  the  case  is  not  a  matter  that  need 
be  settled  now'  :  the  main  thing  is  that  he  has  thrown 
them  over  and  come  back  to  us  this  year  (from  America) 
a  magnificent  artist,  master  of  a  noble,  broad,  mellow 
style  such  as  is  possessed  by  few  singers  on  the  concert- 
platform  or  operatic  stage.  This  season  at  the  Opera 
his  readings  have  been  splendid  ;  on  Tuesday  he  made  an 
otherwise  intolerable  afternoon  quite  tolerable — in  fact 
more  than  tolerable,  quite  enjoyable.  His  programme 
was  mercifully  short — for  in  these  sweltering  days  a  critic 
is  grateful  if  an  artist  of  even  Bispham’s  pow'er  refrains 
from  cooping  him  up  for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.  Moreover  he  induced  a  lady  called  Madame 
von  Stosch  to  come  along  and  assist  to  beguile  the 
afternoon.  Of  this  lady  I  prefer  to  speak  after  I  have 
heard  her  again.  Bispham  sang  in  his  very  finest 
manner.  There  is  nothing  to  be  discussed  in  any  detail ; 
but  I  may  at  least  mention  some  nigger  songs  which 
were  given  in  a  highly  refined  and  what  is  called 
an  artistic  way  and  yet  were  full  of  fun.  I  was  a  trifle 
astonished  to  see  on  the  programme  “Joshua  fit  the 
battl’ ob  Jerico!”,  but  after  it  had  been  sung  I  came 
away  feeling  it  had  been  admirably  in  place.  The  same 
art  which  enables  Mr.  Bispham  to  be  amusingly  artistic 
in  the  part  of  Beckmesser  enabled  him  on  this  occasion 
to  render  everyone  helpless  with  mirth  in  this  song 
without  it  being  possible  to  forget  that  one  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  great  artist. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  brother  critic  and  myself,  having 
arranged  to  suspend  all  vendettas  for  two  or  three 
days,  made  a  trip  to  Downside  and,  as  I  wrote  at  the 
time,  heard  a  quantity  of  the  old  polyphonic  music.  I 
was  so  highly  delighted  that  I  promised  to  go  again  if 
Messieurs  the  monks  would  permit  me.  Now  Mr. 
Terry  sends  me  a  rough  programme  of  a  show  to  be 
given  about  four  o’clock  on  20  July  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  I  do  not  attend.  One  must  own  that  it  is 
an  extraordinary  programme  for  a  school  breaking-up  ; 
but  they  are  progressive  people  at  Downside.  A 
five-part  Lamentation  from  Tallis  will  be  sung  and 
the  Benedictus  from  a  four-part  mass  ;  Purcell’s 
“  Jehova  quam  multi  ”  is  included  ;  Palestrina’s 
8  part  Stabat  Mater  follows ;  and  there  is  quite  an 
imposing  heap  of  other  things  that  can  never  be  heard 
in  London.  Probably  Father  Ford  would  not  thank 


me  if  the  whole  population  of  London  made  a  descent 
on  his  Abbey  ;  but  in  case  any  searcher  after  light 
should  wish  to  hear  some  of  the  only  music  adapted  to 
the  services  of  the  Roman  Church  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  to  reach  Downside  you  go  first  to  Bath,  cross  that 
town  to  the  other  station,  take  train  to  Chilcompton, 
and  then  ask  your  way.  Provided  you  are  admitted 
you  will  certainly  return  home  by  the  special  train  in 
the  evening  feeling  that  you  have  not  wTasted  your 
time.  The  performance  of  course  takes  place  in  a  hall, 
not  in  the  chapel.  J.  F.  R. 


INSURANCE  RECORDS. 

THE  records  of  insurance  companies  which  have 
been  established  many  years  contain  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  interest  to  students  of  the  past,  whether  or 
not  they  happen  to  be  specially  concerned  with  in¬ 
surance  affairs.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
volume  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund,  called  “  Life  Assurance  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ”.  A  word  of 
praise  must  be  spared  for  the  type,  paper,  and  general 
get-up  of  the  volume,  which  are  such  as  to  charm  the 
most  fastidious  ;  but  then  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 
generally  manages  to  please,  not  merely  the  readers  of 
its  publications,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
entire  body  of  its  policy-holders.  The  first  matter 
contained  in  the  volume  is  the  original  prospectus  of 
the  society  issued  in  1811.  Only  a  few  months  ago  we 
were  handling  an  original  copy  of  this  document,  and 
referred  to  it  at  length  in  these  columns.  We  next 
have  an  exposition  of  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
which  was  published  in  1814,  when  Earl  of  Rosebery 
of  that  time  was  the  President,  and  the  names  of 
the  directors  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  Scotland.  At  this  time  great  stress  wras  laid  upon 
the  provision  of  annuities  for  widows  and  children,  and 
the  idea  of  provision  after  a  man’s  death  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  was  paramount.  The  modern  idea 
of  life  assurance  as  a  means  of  yielding  an  immediate 
income  is  not  mentioned.  The  society  has  of  course 
worked  on  the  mutual  system  throughout,  and  the 
foundations  on  which  the  fund  was  to  be  worked  are 
shown  to  have  been  sound  and  well  considered  from 
the  very  first.  We  next  have  an  address  by  the 
manager,  delivered  in  1829,  in  which  many  things  that 
are  now  familiar,  but  were  then  but  little  known,  are 
clearly  set  forth.  It  contains  much  that  is  interesting 
about  the  data  upon  which,  and  the  methods  by  which, 
the  premium  rates  of  the  society  were  calculated  and 
its  liabilities  valued.  All  through  these  early  docu¬ 
ments  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  against, 
and  ignorance  of,  life  assurance,  and  a  continued 
effort  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  system,  and  the 
advantages  which  life  assurance  provides.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  it  is  curious  to  read  this 
evidence  of  past  prejudice,  and  the  almost  laboured 
way  in  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  establish  the  truth 
that  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  was  working  on  sound 
lines,  and  was  a  completely  trustworthy  institution. 
Nowadays  it  is  universally  recognised  that  a  sound  and 
old-established  life  office  is  financially  stronger  and  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  any  other  financial  institution,  and 
probably  no  one  office  has  done  so  much  to  convince 
people  of  this  fact  as  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund.  In¬ 
surance  companies  represent  financial  enterprise  at  its 
best,  and  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  is  typical  of  life 
assurance  at  its  best ;  consequently  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  men  in  past 
times  who  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to 
people  that  the  society  was  a  good  institution.  At  the 
present  time  the  fact  is  almost  too  obvious  to  deserve 
mention. 

From  another  old  office,  the  Rock  Life  Assurance 
Company,  we  have  received  a  book  tracing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  life  assurance  through  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  as  illustrated  by  the  Rock  Life  Office,  which 
was  founded  in  1S06.  There  are  some  specially  instruc¬ 
tive  diagrams,  illustrating  the  financial  strength  of  the 
office,  and  its  bonus  system  ;  while  the  sketch  of  life 
assurance  progress  brings  out  very  clearly  the  immense 
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advance  which  has  been  made  since  the  nineteenth 
century  began.  The  various  schemes  at  present  issued 
by  the  Rock  to  provide  for  innumerable  contingencies 
are  especially  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  simple 
and  meagre  character  of  the  original  prospectus  of  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and  it  becomes  very  apparent 
that  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  applications  of  life 
assurance  have  been  immensely  and  advantageously 
increased. 

In  a  somewhat  different  sphere  from  such  insurance 
companies  as  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and  the  Rock 
the  great  Friendly  Societies  do  a  not  less  admirable 
work.  The  Royal  Liver  Friendly  Society  has  lately 
completed  fifty  years  of  existence,  and  in  connexion 
with  its  jubilee  has  published  an  illustrated  sketch  of  its 
history.  It  would  be  captious  to  say  that  the  book  is 
only  attractive  in  the  parlour  of  the  superior  working¬ 
man,  since,  despite  the  vulgarity  of  the  get-up,  the 
volume  is  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  fulfil,  and  amid  much  that  is  of  little  interest  we  have 
a  solid  record  of  valuable  work  accomplished  by  a 
society,  which  commencing  with  a  first  week’s  collection 
of  ninepence  now  receives  weekly  more  than  ^jio,ooo. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  great  work  well  and  successfully 
accomplished. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Earl’s  Court  Square,  8  July,  igoi. 

Sir,  —  I  have  read  with  care  all  your  articles  on 
Military  Education,  indeed  all  your  articles  on  the 
army,  on  the  general  accuracy  and  ability  of  which 
I  must  congratulate  you.  But  I  have  been  much 
astonished  at  your  attacks  on  the  class  of  persons, 
so-called  “crammers  ” — of  whom  I  happen  to  be  one — 
and  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  some  space  for  their 
defence.  Without  this  class  of  persons,  there  would 
have  been  absolutely  no  efficient  military  education, 
theoretical  or  practical,  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
either  Militia  officers  or  officers  preparing  for  promo¬ 
tion,  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

As  to  the  supposed  treatment  of  examiners  of  which 
you  complain.  No  competent  examiner  when  a  set 
course  is  prescribed  ever  ventures  either  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  or  in  this  country  to  start  conundrums  to  be 
answered  by  native  wit,  which  are  outside  the  course 
prescribed.  An  examiner  who  sets  questions  on  maps 
compiled  out  of  his  own  imagination,  or  sets  questions 
on  unintelligible  topographical  diagrams  or  who  devises 
puzzles  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  answered  in  the 
time  allowed,  i.e.  three  hours  for  six  or  for  ten 
questions,  is  unfit  for  his  business,  and  should  be 
removed.  Of  these  examiners  and  of  these  only  have 
there  been  any  complaints  either  from  “  crammers  ”  or 
from  anyone  else. 

We  never  set  ourselves  “  to  circumvent  or  out¬ 
manoeuvre  an  examiner  ”.  I  have  always  protested 
against  such  tricks,  and  I  have  prepared  a  very  large 
proportion  of  officers  who  have  passed  for  promotion  in 
the  past  ten  years,  I  never  knew  a  successful  so-called 
“  crammer  ”  who  dreamt  of  such  a  course  of  training 
as  is  suggested  by  your  contributor.  It  is  easy  to 
attack  a  class  as  a  class  ;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  not  five  “  crammers  ”  who  have  had  Pro¬ 
motion  classes  of  a  dozen  pupils  all  told  since  Promotion 
Examinations  began.  I  know  all  these  teachers  ;  not 
one  of  them  adopts  the  methods  described  in  your 
article. 

That  “  coaches  ”  or  “  crammers  ”  or  “  private  tutors  ” 
are  necessary  is  admitted  in  every  other  profession  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  by  no  people  are  the  services  of 
crammers  more  highly  esteemed  than  by  the  practical 
Germans.  They  abound  and  are  well  paid  and  highly 
distinguished  in  every  large  military  centre  in  Germany. 
With  regard  to  the  so-called  “  practical  examiner”,  as 
a  rule  he  has  been  a  mere  “faddist”,  perchance  a 
student  of  the  lessons  of  the  Franco-German  war  and 
of  nothing  else.  Might  I  ask  you  is  it  “practical” 
when  the  authorities  prescribe  knowledge  of  a  definite 


kind  which  is  detailed  in  “orders  ”  for  an  examiner  to 
try  to  find  out  not  what  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of 
that  kind  may  be,  but  what  he  may  have  perchance 
picked  up  somewhere  of  a  different  kind  ? 

I  have  written  to  the  Press  about  examiners,  but 
never  once  have  I  instigated  students  to  write  what  I 
did  not  write  myself  over  my  own  name.  I  have  never 
written  except  when  my  pupils  were  the  victims  of  folly 
or  injustice,  and  I  have  always  accompanied  my  letters 
by  ample  evidence  of  the  injustice  or  folly  of  which  I 
complained,  otherwise  the  Press  would  probably  not 
have  inserted  my  comments. 

If  your  contributor  knows  of  any  “crammers”  in 
London  or  Aldershot  or  elsewhere  who  adopt  any 
methods  of  an  unworthy  character  surely  he  can  name 
them.  Does  he  refer  to  me?  If  he  is  an  expert  he 
must  know  that  I  passed  hundreds  of  officers  for  Pro¬ 
motion.  If  he  does  not  refer  to  me,  to  whom  does  he 
refer  ? 

I  assert  that  we  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost,  i.e.  we 
spare  no  pains  to  teach  any  course  prescribed  by  the 
War  Office,  practical  or  theoretical,  as  well  as  we 
possibly  can,  in  the  time  allotted  to  us.  This  I  can 
prove  by  the  written  testimony  of  a  large  number  of 
the  very  ablest  and  most  distinguished,  most  practical 
and  most  successful  officers  both  on  the  Staff  and  in  the 
regiments  of  our  army. 

There  is  no  civilised  army  for  success  in  which 
ability  to  answer  written  questions  and  to  write  theses 
is  not  expected  and  exacted  from  candidates  for  Staff 
employment  or  for  promotion.  That  there  has  not 
been  more  practical  training  based  on  sound  theory  is 
the  fault,  not  of  crammers,  but  of  Cabinet  and  War 
Office  mandarins  who  have  not  hearkened  to  the 
crammers  or  to  any  skilful  advisers.  If  they  had 
listened  to  us  for  a  couple  of  years  before  the  present 
war,  it  would  either  never  have  taken  place  or  it  would 
have  been  over  in  six  months  at  most. 

So  long,  Sir,  to  use  the  words  of  your  article  of 
July  6th  “  as  officers  are  debarred  from  devoting  their 
energies  to  Military  Education  and  so  long  as  study  is 
penalised  in  the  army,”  surely  you  ought  to  be  ai  little 
more  considerate  to  unfortunate  persons  like  myself, 
who  have  tried  to  give  some  help  to  ambitious  and 
studious  officers  for  very  little  profit  and  no  fame  and 
not  even  sympathy.  The  more  successful  and  efficient 
we  have  striven  to  become,  the  more  vigorously  we 
have  been  abused  and  ridiculed. 

Unfortunately,  in  common  with  my  friends  I  have  the 
strongest  reasons  for  appreciating  your  contributor’s 
remarks  regarding  the  “glorious  tradition  of  the 
British  army,  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  British 
people,  of  antipathy  to  all  education  ”.  This  is  very 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  bitterly  contemptuous  report 
which  I  have  just  received  signed  “  Ian  Hamilton, 
Military  Secretary  ”  on  the  general  and  professional 
education  of  Militia  officers,  as  displayed  last  March. 
The  gentlemen  thus  censured  certainly  did  not  frequent 
the  halls  of,  Sir, — Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Miller  Maguire. 

[If  our  correspondent  can  satisfy  the  public  that  had 
the  crammers  been  listened  to  they  would  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  six  months,  we 
will  indeed  never  say  aught  again  in  their  dispraise. 
—Ed.  S.R.] 


BLINKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

i  Regent’s  Park  Terrace,  N.W.,  9  July,  1901. 

Sir, — I  beg  through  the  Saturday  Review  to  call 
the  attention  of  owners  of  horses  to  the  evil  attending 
the  use  of  an  antiquated  barbarism.  Blinkers  cause 
great  suffering.  God  has  given  horses  eyes  to  see 
and  man  without  thought  has  half  blinded  them.  The 
unsupported  idea  has  been  that  blinkers  prevent  shying, 
but  horses  are  more  likely  to  shy  when  half  blinded 
than  when  they  have  full  sight.  As  proof  of  my  opinion, 
not  one  of  the  thousands  of  army  horses  has  blinkers, 
and  without  giving  you  actual  figures  of  each  company, 
I  have  reports  from  the  following  railway  companies, 
the  Great  Northern,  London  and  North  -  Western, 
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Great  Central,  Great  Western,  London  Brighton  and  | 
South  Coast,  Great  Eastern  and  Midland,  who  have  now  | 
upwards  of  13,000  horses  working  without  blinkers,  the 
North  London  Tramways  7,000,  and  carriers  and  others 
10,000  upwards  of  30,000.  These  horses  are  now  work¬ 
ing  in  London  freed  from  torment,  why  not  the  rest  ? 
There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  horses  look, 
work  and  feed  better  without  blinkers.  And  I  have 
not  heard  of  one  case  of  any  inconvenience  or  of  any  | 
satisfactory  reason  why  blinkers  should  be  used. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  pecuniary  assistance  in  my  | 
crusade  :  my  only  object  is  to  enlist  the  thought,  j 
humanity  and  sympathy  of  the  owners  at  once  to  re-  ' 
move  the  cause  of  unnecessary  suffering  to  our  useful  | 
servant  the  horse. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Josiah  Harris,  Col.,  F.R.G.S. 

[We  have  always  thought  the  use  of  blinkers  for 
horses  quite  needlessly  general,  and  we  hear  with 
much  pleasure  that  the  great  railway  companies  and 
various  industrial  firms  are  giving  them  up.  It  is  j 
satisfactory  to  know  that  they  have  found  the  experi-  | 
ment  work  well.  Every  Government  and  municipal 
authority,  whose  duties  involve  the  use  of  horses, 
should  fall  in  line  in  this  matter,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  Private  owners  would  ultimately 
follow  suit.  We  are  not  saying  there  may  not  always 
be  particular  cases  where  blinkers  will  be  necessary, 
but  we  believe  such  cases  will  prove  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional,  once  the  prejudice  in  their  favour  has  been 
killed.— Ed.  S.  R.  ] 

NAVAL  ENGINEERS  AND  EXECUTIVE 
RANK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — You  kindly  gave  me  space  for  a  letter  on  the  { 
above  subject  in  a  recent  issue,  so  that  it  is  with  some 
diffidence  I  ask  you  for  still  further  space  :  but  I  shall 
be  pleased  if  you  will  insert  a  few  remarks  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  dealing  with  this  subject  in  your  issue  of 
27  April;  also  on  a  letter  signed  “Ex-Naval  Officer” 
which  appeared  on  20  April. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  engineer  branch  of  the 
Navy,  the  leading  article  is  fairly  accurate  ;  but  I  think 
the  following  paragraph,  especially  as  it  is  not  modified 
later  on,  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  reads,  “  As  they 
[the  engineer  officers]  entered  the  Navy  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age,  and  were  unacquainted  with  naval 
routine  and  discipline,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
position  (except  as  civilian  officers)  could  have  been 
assigned  to  them  ”.  This  was  true  up  to  the  early 
sixties,  when  the  system  of  training  engineer  officers  as 
engineer  students  was  introduced.  In  1876  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  to  join  for  training,  a  committee  of  naval  officers 
presided  over  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cooper  Key 
was  appointed  to  advise  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  engineer  officers  for 
the  Navy.  This  committee  recommended  certain 
alterations,  including  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  the  students,  that  they  should  wear  the 
naval  uniform,  &c,  These  changes  came  about  in  1877  ; 
and  since  then  various  advances  have  been  made,  so 
that  the  engineer  student  now  joins  the  navy  at  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  as  a  subordinate  officer,  and  is  trained 
at  the  Engineering  College  at  Keyham,  Devonport. 
Here  he  is  subject  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  wears 
a  suitable  uniform,  is  drilled  in  company,  small-arm, 
cutlass  and  other  drill,  instructed  in  the  torpedo  and 
gun-mounting  departments,  goes  out  in  a  gun-vessel 
for  instruction  in  the  management  of  engine  and  boiler 
rooms,  &c.  at  sea,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  training 
is  constantly  being  brought  face  to  face  with  naval 
matters — including,  I  may  add,  being  witness  and 
possibly  (as  captain  of  a  sub-division)  prosecutor  at 
the  “petty  sessions”  held  by  the  Commander  of  the 
College.  By  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  therefore, 
the  young  engineer  on  going  to  sea  as  a  commissioned 
officer  cannot  be  said  to  be  “unacquainted  with  naval 
routine  and  discipline”. 

The  committee  above  referred  to  recommended, 
amongst  other  things,  that  “Engineer  officers  should 


be  classed  with  the  military  or  executive  branch  of  the 
naval  service  among  those  who  would  not  on  any 
occasion  succeed  to  command  ”.  All  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  have  now  been  carried  out,  and  the 
engineers  have  been  expecting  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  that  this  would  also  be  ;  several  of  their  number 
have  joined  on  the  expectation  of  this  being  done. 
That  these  officers  should  still  be  classed  as  “civilians” 
with  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  &c.,  appears  absurd  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  responsibility  of  the  engineer  in 
maintaining  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  ship.  A  study 
of  Article  967  of  the  King’s  Regulations  will  show  that 
there  is  very  little  of  the  ship  and  her  appliances  which 
the  engineer  is  not  in  charge  of.  If  we  could  suppose 
a  hostile  projectile  to  enter  a  ship  gifted  with  powers  of 
discrimination  as  to  whom  it  should  injure  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  damage  the  surgeon,  nor  would  it 
touch  the  chaplain,  naval  instructor  or  paymaster, 
whose  duties  would  be  to  attend  to  the  wounded  ;  I 
am  afraid  however  that  the  engineer  would  have  a  very 
poor  time. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  minor  offences, 
the  writer  of  the  leading  article  omits  to  say  that  by 
Article  757  of  the  Regulations  the  captain  may  also  give 
power  to  a  lieutenant  of  21  as  officer  of  the  watch  to 
award  punishment  “  for  inattention  or  idleness  aloft 
or  on  duty,  or  slackness  on  watch  or  in  boats  ”.  It 
is  a  similar  power  to  this  the  engineers  are  asking 
for.  It  is  I  believe  true  that  at  present  engineer 
officers  do  punish  their  men  for  minor  offences 
committed  in  their  department.  A  short  time  ago 
a  very  able  admiral  writing  to  “  Engineering  ’ 
said,  “It  is  very  well  known  that  chief  engineers  have 
a  handy  way  of  ‘  settling  ’  with  their  own  people  down 
below  without  bringing  them  on  deck  for  every  petty 
neglect  of  duty.  Of  course  this  is  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  legal  ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  foolish  Paul  Pry  of 
a  captain  who  went  poking  his  nose  into  such  matters, 
as  long  as  all  things  work  smoothly  and  there  are  no 
complaints”.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  con¬ 
cession,  to  legalise  something  which  is  already  being 
done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Service,  and  which  is 
well  known  and  recognised  as  being  done  illegally. 
In  a  recent  lecture  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins, 
G. C.B.,  this  able  and  gallant  officer,  in  suggesting  the 
grant  of  this  power,  said,  “  If  this  were  permitted  it 
would  tend  largely  to  improve  the  chief  engineer’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  strengthen  his  authority  ”.  I  may  remark  here 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  discipline  among 
any  number  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  men 
scattered  about  in  all  the  dark  holes  and  corners  of  a 
ship,  employed  in  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  duties  under 
very  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  conditions,  especi¬ 
ally  if  we  consider  that  at  least  one-third  of  them  may 
have  had  no  previous  sea  experience.  The  engineer 
knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  and  should  be  assisted 
in  every  possible  way. 

Then  as  to  pay,  your  leading  article  says,  “  this 
should  be  not  inferior  to  what  the  medical  officers 
receive  ”.  Unfortunately  the  pay  offered  to  young" 
engineers  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  offered  to  young 
surgeons.  In  fact  the  full  pay  offered  to  an  assistant 
engineer  for  one  or  two  years  is  exactly  the  half  pay 
which  would  be  given  to  a  young  surgeon.  In  other 
words,  the  surgeon  is  as  well  paid  to  do  nothing  as  the 
engineer  is  to  do  his  full  duty.  We  try  to  get  young 
engineers  to  join  the  navy  from  our  engineering  colleges 
in  the  large  centres,  and  they  will  not  come,  and 
who  can  wonder?  Seeing  that  the  training  of  an 
engineer  is  quite  as  expensive  and  arduous  as  that  of  a 
surgeon  and  the  responsibilities  so  great,  the  pay 
and  position  offered  should  certainly  be  in  proportion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  a  few  years  the  executive  officers- 
may  be  trained  to  do  engineering  duties  and  the  two 
branches  amalgamated  ;  but  in  the  meantime  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  present  engineers  and  to 
attract  suitable  officers  to  the  service  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  early  steps  should 
be  taken  to  train  executive  officers  in  engineering.  The 
watch-keeping  lieutenant  of  the  present  day  is  far 
behind  his  predecessor  of  Nelson’s  time  as  regards  the 
management  of  his  ship.  These  latter  officers  had  a 
thorough  personal  knowledge  how  to  propel  their 
I  ships,  could  control  all  their  interior  organisations  (such 
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as  they  were),  could  effect  repairs  to  their  means  of 
propulsion  as  necessary  after  an  engagement,  and  in 
fact  were  the  backbone  of  their  ships  ;  while  the  watch- 
keepers  of  the  present  day  are  compelled  to  see  every¬ 
thing  done  for  them  and  as  far  as  I  know  are  contented 
with  the  conditions. 

Now  may  I  ask  for  a  little  more  space  in  which  to 
reply  to  “Ex-Naval  Officer”.  Firstly,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  I  stated  the  definition 
of  “the  executive  officer  ”  as  given  in  the  Regulations, 
he  exposes  his  want  of  knowledge  of  naval  matters  and 
misquotes  me  thus  :  “  and  ‘  executive  officer  ’,  as  your 
correspondent  points  out,  is  only  used  to  express  the 
individual  officer  who  at  any  time  is  in  command  of  one 
of  H.M.  ships”.  He  evidently  does  not  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  captain  and  the  “executive  officer” 
of  a  ship,  but  it  is  unkind  to  accuse  me  of  not  know¬ 
ing,  especially  as  I  had  quoted  the  definition.  He  also 
appears  to  lack  powers  of  observation.  I  am  rather 
pleased  that  he  is  not  an  engineer. 

Your  correspondent  proceeds  to  attempt  to  explain 
the  difference  between  a  “combatant”  and  a  “non- 
combatant”.  He  says,  “  the  test  of  ‘combatant’  or 
‘  non-combatant  ’  is  this  :  Are  the  arms  provided  for 
the  one  primary  purpose  of  making  an  attack  ?  And 
will  the  men  so  armed  in  due  course  take  the  supreme 
command  in  the  attack  ?  ”  He  argues  from  this  that  an 
engineer,  however  he  may  assist  in  winning  an  engage¬ 
ment,  cannot  be  a  combatant.  What  then  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  marine  serving  afloat  ?  He  cannot  by  any 
chance  “take  the  supreme  command  in  the  attack”, 
hence  he  cannot  be  a  “  combatant  ”,  which  I  think  even 
“  Ex-Naval  Officer”  will  admit  to  be  absurd. 

He  further  says  in  reference  to  my  analogy  between 
the  engine-room  staff  of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and  the 
drivers  of  a  battery  of  field  artillery,  “  The  real  reason 
why  an  artillery  driver  is  not  a  ‘  non-combatant  ’  is,  that 
in  due  course  he  may  legally  succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  battery,  indeed  he  may  eventually  become  a  field 
marshal  ”.  Let  me  again  refer  to  the  marine  serving 
afloat  ;  he  cannot  become  a  field  marshal,  certainly  not 
an  admiral,  and  therefore  according  to  “  Ex-Naval 
Officer”  is  a  “non-combatant”,  which  is  absurd. 

I  should  like  to  continue  this  criticism,  but  your  space 
is  valuable  and  time  is  short ;  so  I  will  pass  on  to  say 
with  reference  to  his  last  paragraph  that  what  the 
engineers  want  is  that  the  recommendations  of  Admiral 
Key’s  committee  which  I  quoted  above  may  be  carried 
out.  Then  with  a  readjustment  of  pay,  &c.  we  could 
rely  on  getting  and  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
well-qualified  and  contented  officers  for  this  important 
branch  of  the  service. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  referred  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  young  engineers  for  the  Navy  :  this  difficulty 
appears  to  be  increasing,  as  might  be  expected.  In 
1899  a  number  of  these  officers  were  required  to  supple¬ 
ment  those  trained  at  Keyham  and  twelve  were  obtained, 
six  getting  lower  marks  in  the  examination  than  the 
last  man  from  Keyham.  At  the  similar  examination  in 
1900,  six  only  were  obtained.  Then  it  was  decided  to 
enter  some  “  temporary  service  ”  men  (so  called)  which 
step  had  not  been  necessary  since  1897  :  so  an  exami¬ 
nation  was  held  in  December  last,  three  were  caught, 
and  joined  the  Navy  on  1  January  (see  May  Navy  List, 
page  138  b).  Evidently  this  was  unsatisfactory,  so 
another  examination  was  held  in  March  last,  and  one 
was  caught.  Now  I  see  by  “  Engineering”  that  yet 
another  examination  is  to  be  held  for  “temporary 
service  ”  men,  besides  an  examination  for  direct  entry 
men  from  outside  colleges.  This  is  pitiful.  We  are 
spending  millions  on  battleships  and  cruisers,  yet  the 
Admiralty  grudge  a  few  paltry  concessions  (the  money 
cost  of  which  would  be  only  some  fraction  of  the  cost 
for  annual  upkeep  of  one  ship)  to  the  men  without 
whose  loyal  and  able  care  they  will  be  of  no  more  value 
than  so  many  tons  of  scrap  iron.  Admiral  Sir  J. 
Hopkins  recently  said  that  the  Admiralty  had  no  time 
to  initiate  reforms  :  they  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
outside  pressure.  Who  will  exercise  this  pressure?  I 
am  hoping  Sir  that  by  your  assistance  in  publishing 
letters  of  this  kind  attention  will  be  called  to  this 
possible  cause  of  national  disaster,  and  I  remain,  yours 
faithfully, 

“  Efficiency.” 


REVIEWS. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  AS  POET. 

“A  Reading  of  Life,  with  other  Poems.”  By  George 
Meredith.  London  :  Constable.  1901.  6j.  net. 

R.  MEREDITH  has  always  suffered  from  the 
curse  of  too  much  ability.  He  has  both  genius 
and  talent,  but  the  talent,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  genius,  blows  it  yet  more  windily 
about  the  air.  He  has  almost  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  writer,  but  some  perverse  spirit  in  his  blood  has 
mixed  them  to  their  mutual  undoing.  When  he  writes 
prose,  the  prose  seems  always  about  to  burst  into 
poetry  ;  when  he  writes  verse,  the  verse  seems  always 
about  to  sink  into  prose.  He  thinks  in  flashes,  and 
writes  in  shorthand.  He  has  an  intellectual  passion 
for  words,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  accustom  his 
mind  to  the  slowness  of  their  service  ;  he  tosses  them 
about  the  page  in  his  anger,  tearing  them  open  and 
gutting  them  with  a  savage  pleasure.  He  has  so 
fastidious  a  fear  of  dirtying  his  hands  with  what  other- 
hands  have  touched  that  he  makes  the  language  over 
again,  so  as  to  avoid  writing  a  sentence  or  a  line  as 
anyone  else  could  have  written  it.  His  hatred  of  the 
commonplace  becomes  a  mania,  and  it  is  by  his  head¬ 
long  hunt  after  the  best  that  he  has  lost  by  the  way  its 
useful  enemy,  good.  In  prose  he  would  have  every 
sentence  shine,  in  verse  he  would  have  every  line 
sparkle  ;  like  a  lady  who  puts  on  all  her  jewellery  at 
once,  immediately  after  breakfast.  As  his  own  brain 
never  rests,  he  does  not  realise  that  there  are  other 
brains  which  feel  fatigue  ;  and  as  his  own  taste  is  for 
what  is  hard,  ringing,  showy,  drenched  with  light,  he 
does  not  leave  any  cool  shadows  to  be  a  home  for 
gentle  sounds,  in  the  whole  of  his  work.  His  books 
are  like  picture  galleries,  in  which  every  inch  of  wall 
is  covered,  and  picture  screams  at  picture  across  its 
narrow  division  of  frame.  Almost  every  picture  is 
good,  but  each  suffers  from  its  context.  As  time  goes 
on,  Mr.  Meredith’s  mannerisms  have  grown  rigid,  like 
old  bones.  Exceptions  have  become  rules,  experiments 
have  been  accepted  for  solutions. 

In  Mr.  Meredith’s  earliest  verse  there  is  a  certain 
harshness,  which  seems  to  come  from  a  too  urgent 
desire  to  be  at  once  concise  and  explicit.  “Modern 
Love”,  published  in  1862,  remains  Mr.  Meredith’s 
masterpiece  in  poetry,  and  it  will  always  remain,  beside 
certain  things  of  Donne  and  of  Browning,  an  astonish¬ 
ing  feat  in  the  vivisection  of  the  heart  in  verse.  It  is 
packed  with  imagination,  but  with  imagination  of  so 
nakedly  human  a  kind  that  there  is  hardly  an  ornament, 
hardly  an  image,  in  the  verse:  it  is  like  scraps  of 
broken,  of  heart-broken,  talk,  overheard  and  jotted* 
down  at  random,  hardly  suggesting  a  story,  but  burn¬ 
ing  into  one  like  the  touch  of  a  corroding  acid.  These 
cruel  and  self-torturing  lovers  have  no  illusions,  and 
their  “  tragic  hints”  are  like  a  fine,  pained  mockery  of 
love  itself,  as  they  struggle  open-eyed  against  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  passion.  The  poem  laughs  while  it  cries,  with 
a  double-mindedness  more  constant  than  that  of  Heine  ; 
with,  at  times,  an  acuteness  of  sensation  carried  to  the 
point  of  agony  at  which  Othello  sweats  words  like 
these  : 

“  O  thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne’er 
been  born  !  ” 

Mr.  Meredith  has  written  nothing  more  like  “Modern 
Love  ”,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  volume  containing  it  he  published  no  other  volume 
of  verse.  In  1883  appeared  “  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the 
Joy  of  Earth  ”,  in  1887  “  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Tragic 
Life  ”  ;  and,  in  1888,  “  A  Reading  of  Earth  ”,  to  which 
“A  Reading  of  Life”  is  a  sort  of  companion  volume- 
The  main  part  of  this  work  is  a  kind  of  nature-poetry 
unlike  any  other  nature-poetry  ;  but  there  are  several 
groups  which  must  be  distinguished  from  it.  One 
group  contains  “  Cassandra  ”,  from  the  volume  of  1862, 
“The  Nuptials  of  Attila”,  “The  Song  of  Theodolinda”, 
“King  Harald’s  Trance”,  and  “  Aneurin’s  Harp 
from  the  volume  of  1887.  There  is  something  fierce, 
savage,  convulsive,  in  the  passion  which  informs  these 
poems  ;  a  note  sounded  in  our  days  by  no  other  poet,. 
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not  even  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  the  “  Poemes  Barbares 
The  words  rush  rattling  on  one  another,  like  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  spears  or  the  ring  of  iron  on  iron  in  a  day  of 
old-world  battle.  The  lines  are  javelins,  consonanted 
lines  full  of  force  and  fury,  as  if  sung  or  played 
by  a  northern  skald  harping  on  a  field  of  slain. 
There  is  another  group  of  romantic  ballads,  con¬ 
taining  the  early  “Margaret’s  Bridal  Eve”,  and  the 
later  “  Archduchess  Anne  ”  and  “  The  Young 
Princess  ”.  There  are  also  the  humorous  and  pathetic 
studies  in  “  Roadside  Philosophers  ”  and  the  like,  in 
which,  fortyyears  ago,  Mr.  Meredith  anticipated,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  poet,  the  vernacular  studies  of  Mr.  Kipling 
and  others.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  section  containing 
poems  of  impassioned  meditation,  beginning  with  the 
lofty  and  sustained  ode  to  “  France,  December  1870  ”, 
and  ending  with  the  volcanic  volume  of  “  Odes  in  Con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History”,  published 
last  year. 

But  it  is  in  the  poems  of  nature  that  Mr.  Meredith  is 
most  consistent  to  an  attitude,  most  himself  as  he  would 
have  himself.  There  is  in  them  an  almost  pagan  sense 
of  the  nearness  and  intimacy  of  the  awful  and  benignant 
powers  of  nature  ;  but  this  sense,  once  sufficient  for 
the  making  of  poetry,  is  interpenetrated,  in  this  modern 
poet,  by  an  almost  scientific  consciousness  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution.  Earth  seen  through  a  brain,  not  a 
temperament,  it  might  be  defined  ;  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  gather  a  complete  philosophy  of  life  from 
these  poems,  in  which,  though  “the  joy  of  earth  ”  is 
sung,  it  is  sung  with  the  wise,  collected  ecstasy  of 
Melampus,  not  with  the  irresponsible  ecstasy  of  the 
Maenads.  It  is  not  what  Browning  calls  “the  wild  joy 
of  living”,  but  the  strenuous  joy  of  living  in  perfect 
accordance  with  nature,  with  the  sanity  of  animals  who 
have  climbed  to  reason,  and  are  content  to  be  guided  by 
it.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  may  well  be  contrasted  j 
with  the  transcendental  theories  of  a  poet  wfith  whom  } 
Mr.  Meredith  may  otherwise  be  compared,  Emerson.  J 
Both,  in  different  ways,  have  tried  to  make  poetry  out  of 
the  brain,  forgetting  that  poetry  draws  nourishment  from  j 
other  soil,  and  dies  in  the  brain  as  in  a  vacuum.  Both 
have  taken  the  abstract,  not  the  concrete,  for  their  pro¬ 
vince  ;  both  have  tortured  words  in  the  cause  of  ideas, 
both  have  had  so  much  to  say  that  they  have  had  little 
time  left  over  for  singing. 

Mr.  Meredith  has  never  been  a  clear  writer  in  verse  ; 

“  Modern  Love  ”  requires  reading  and  re-reading  ;  but 
at  one  time  he  had  a  somewhat  exasperating  semblance  I 
of  lucidity,  which  still  lurks  mockingly  about  his  work,  j 
A  freshman  who  heard  Mallarme  lecture  at  Oxford  j 
said  when  he  came  away  :  “I  understood  every  wmrd, 
but  not  a  single  sentence”.  Mr.  Meredith  is  some¬ 
times  equally  tantalising.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
there,  just  beyond  one,  clearly  visible  on  the  other  side 
of  some  hard  transparency  through  which  there  is  no 
passage.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  cat  pawing  at  the 
glass  from  the  other  side  of  a  window  ?  It  paws  and 
paws,  turns  its  head  to  the  right,  turns  its  head  to  the 
left,  walks  to  and  fro,  sniffing  at  the  corner  of  every 
pane ;  its  claws  screech  on  the  glass,  in  a  helpless 
endeavour  to  get  through  to  what  it  sees  before  it ;  it 
gives  up  at  last,  in  an  evident  bewilderment.  That  is 
how  one  figures  the  reader  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  later 
verse.  In  the  new  book  there  is  a  poem  called  “A 
Garden  Idyl  ”  ;  it  is  meant  to  be  a  simple  tale,  with 
the  suggestion  of  an  allegory  in  it ;  but  all  one’s  wits 
are  needed,  with  the  closest  attention,  to  find  out  so 
much  as  exactly  what  happened.  The  first  lines  which 
wre  chanced  to  read,  on  opening  the  book,  were  these  : 

“  Bands  of  her  limpid  primitives, 

Or  patterned  in  the  curious  braid, 

Are  the  blest  man’s.” 

Turn  a  few  pages,  and  you  will  read  : 

“  Or  is’t  the  widowed’s  dream  of  her  new  mate? 

Seen  has  she  virulent  days  of  heat  in  flood  ; 

The  siy  Persuader  snaky  in  his  blood  ; 

With  her  the  barren  Huntress  alternate  ; 

His  rough  refractory  off  on  kicking  heels 

To  rear  ;  the  man  dragged  rearward,  shamed,  amazed  ; 

And  as  a  torrent  stream  where  cattle  grazed, 

His  tumbled  world.” 


Now  it  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Meredith’s  meaning  is 
not  obvious  at  a  glance,  it  is,  in  such  passages,  ugly  in 
its  obscurity,  not  beautiful.  There  is  not  an  uglier  line 
in  the  English  language  than  : 

“  Or  is’t  the  widowed’s  dream  of  her  new  mate.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  it  at  all.  Often  Mr. 
Meredith  wishes  to  be  too  concise,  and  squeezes  his 
thoughts  together  like  this  : 

“and  the  totterer  Earth  detests, 

Love  shuns,  grim  logic  screws  in  grasp,  is  he.” 

In  his  desire  to  cram  a  separate  sentence  into  every 
line,  he  writes  such  lines  as  : 

“  Look  I  once  back,  a  broken  pinion  I.” 

He  thinks  differently  from  other  people,  and  not  only 
more  quickly  ;  and  his  mind  works  in  a  kind  of  double 
process.  Take,  for  instance,  this  phrase  : 

“  Ravenous  all  the  line  for  speed.” 

An  image  occurs  to  him,  the  image  of  a  runner,  who, 
as  we  say,  “devours”  the  ground.  Thereupon  he 
translates  this  image  into  his  own  dialect,  where  it 
becomes  intensely  vivid  if  it  can  be  caught  in  passing  ; 
only,  to  catch  it  in  passing,  you  must  go  through  two 
mental  processes  at  once.  That  is  why  he  cannot  be 
read  aloud.  In  a  poem  where  every  line  is  on  the 
pattern  of  the  line  we  have  quoted,  every  line  has  to  be 
unriddled  ;  and  no  brain  works  fast  enough  to  catch  so 
many  separate  meanings,  and  to  translate  as  it  goes. 

How  fine  Mr.  Meredith  can  still  be  when  at  his  best, 
and  how  much  we  lose  by  losing  one  of  his  meanings, 
may  be  seen  from  this  sonnet,  called  “At  the  Close”, 
in  which  a  noble  thought  is  rendered  with  splendid  and 
reticent  dignity  : 

“  To  Thee,  dear  God  of  Mercy,  both  appeal, 

Who  straightway  sound  the  call  to  arms.  Thou 
know’st ; 

And  that  black  spot  in  each  embattled  host, 

Spring  of  the  blood-stream,  later  wilt  reveal. 

Now  is  it  red  artillery  and  white  steel  * 

Till  on  a  day  will  ring  the  victor’s  boast, 

That  ’tis  Thy  chosen  towers  uppermost, 

Where  Thy  rejected  grovels  under  heel. 

So  in  all  times  of  man’s  descent  insane 

To  brute,  did  strength  and  craft  combining  strike, 

Even  as  a  God  of  Armies,  his  fell  blow. 

But  at  the  close  he  entered  Thy  domain, 

Dear  God  of  Mercy,  and  if  lion-like 
He  tore  the  fall’n,  the  Eternal  was  his  Foe.” 

The  thought,  in  Mr.  Meredith’s  work,  is  always  noble  ; 
he  is  always  careful  to 

“  Give  to  imagination  some  pure  light  ”  ; 

his  air  is  always  bracing,  when  once  we  have  climbed 
through  the  clouds  which  coil  about  his  feet.  No 
writer  of  our  time  has  been  loftier-minded,  subtler  in 
intelligence,  or  more  instinctive  in  feeling.  “  More 
brain,  O  Lord,  more  brain  !  ”  he  cries,  on  behalf  of 
women,  in  “  Modern  Love”,  and  it  is  to  the  brain  that 
he  has  always  addressed  himself,  with  a  consistent  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  easier  appeal  of  the  emotions. 

“Assured  of  worthiness  we  do  not  dread 
Competitors  ”, 

he  has  said,  proudly  conscious  that,  in  spite  of  some 
weaknesses  and  more  excesses,  he  has  little  to  dread 
from  most  of  the  “  rivals,  tightly  belted  for  the  race  ” 
whom  he  has  seen  straining  towards  the  same  goal. 


SOCIALISM  AND  TRUSTS. 

“Trusts  and  the  State.”  By  Henry  W.  Macrosty. 
The  Fabian  Series  I.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1901.  5*. 

HE  Fabian  essayist  and  pamphleteer  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  such 
socialistic  thought  as  exists  in  England.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  muzzle  all  the  other  preachers  of 
socialism  who  weave  vague  idealistic  schemes,  and 
dream  futilely  of  accomplishing  them  by  revolution, 
much  greater  modifications  of  pure  individualism  by 
State  action  would  have  been  introduced  into  English 
society  than  have  so  far  found  acceptance.  In  noticing 
recently  under  the  title  “Ethics  and  Socialism”  cer- 
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tain  books  that  have  recently  been  published,  we 
referred  to  the  harm  that  had  been  done  by  writers 
on  socialism  who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  reconstructing  society  de  novo,  utterly  regardless 
of  historic  continuity,  and  on  a  basis  of  so-called  ideal 
justice  and  equality  which  in  fact  means  little  more 
than  the  dreary  exercise  of  a  mechanical  imagination. 
This  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  take  a  sober 
view  of  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  our  individualist  society,  and  we  could 
not  have  imagined  a  writer  so  well  acquainted  as 
is  Mr.  Macrosty  with  economic  facts,  and  the  facts 
of  human  nature  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  every  forecast  of  development,  not  reproving 
these  impotent  theorists.  “  Writers  of  Utopian 
fiction  ”  he  says  “  with  their  dreams  of  industrial 
armies  disciplined  in  military  manner,  of  successive 
grades  of  workers  electing  each  other  by  secret  ballot 
and  one  man  one  vote,  have  done  much  to  discredit  the 
cause  of  collectivism  ”.  In  looking  for  tendencies  of 
fresh  economic  development  we  must  not  imagine  that 
anything  is  going  to  be  done  from  a  pure  principle  of 
benevolence  or  justice.  Selfishness  has  been  the  key-note 
of  competition  and  individualism,  and  the  great  trading 
classes  will  not  depose  their  idol  until  they  see  that  it 
is  bringing  waste  and  ruin  in  its  train.  The  modern 
history  of  industrialism  is  the  growth  of  the  knowledge 
that  unlimited  competition  has  had  its  day.  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  trusts  and  syndicates  whose  end  and 
aim  is  to  regulate  competition  and  to  set  up  in  its  place 
organised  monopolies.  In  all  the  great  industries  this 
process  is  going  on  rapidly.  Firms  that  would  other¬ 
wise  cut  each  other’s  throats  combine  to  control  some 
branch  of  trade.  They  war  down  those  who  will  not 
come  into  the  “  combine  ”,  and  then  they  have  the  whole 
market  at  their  disposal.  The  effects  are  not  only  felt 
nationally  but  internationally.  The  huge  trusts  of 
America  have  become  a  danger  to  the  less  organised 
industries  of  other  countries,  and  even  if  protection 
of  native  industries  is  attempted  the  competition  of 
unorganised  national  industries  is  too  weak  in  neutral 
markets  to  match  that  of  the  trust. 

Everything  is  in  its  favour  :  the  enormous  capital,  the 
economy  of  working,  the  ability  it  can  command  ;  all 
these  things  are  advantages  which  the  monopoly 
possesses  over  the  competitive  system.  Above  all,  the 
trusts  can  so  be  worked  as  to  square  supply  with 
demand,  and  avoid  the  over-production  with  consequent 
crises  of  bad  trade  which  are  the  consequences  of  the 
old  competition  most  destructive  both  to  the  capitalist 
and  to  workmen.  Of  course  ruin  follows  in  the  train 
of  this  new  development  too,  and  there  is  the  prospect 
which  is  so  repellent  to  men  who  love  freedom  that  when 
it  is  completed  society  will  be  ruled  by  monopolists. 
In  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  efforts  have 
been  made,  or  are  being  made,  to  stop  the  process 
by  legislation,  but  they  have  not  been  successful  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be.  As  a  system  of  production  the 
monopoly  is  seen  to  have  immense  advantages  over  un¬ 
restricted  competition  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  society 
to  acquiesce  in  a  system  so  wasteful  as  the  latter.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  society  will  be  confronted  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  trust,  and  its  only  resource  will  be 
to  take  over  the  organised  industries.  Mr.  Macrosty 
tells  the  well-known  story  of  the  regulation  of  industry 
by  the  State  since  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
shows  how  the  tendency  has  increased  for  the  mono¬ 
polies  of  public  services  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mate  and  the  municipalities.  Traders  complain  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  railway  companies  and  steamship 
companies,  whose  rates  in  favour  of  foreign  goods 
give  unfair  advantage  to  foreign  competitors  in  the 
home  market.  The  State  and  municipalities  have  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  extend,  or  contemplate  extending, 
their  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  The  Navy 
has  suffered  from  such  events  as  the  engineers’  strike 
and  coal  strikes,  or  from  private  firms  being  too  busy 
with  other  work  to  fulfil  Government  contracts.  The 
high  price  of  coal  has  led  the  Glasgow  Corporation  to 
propose  the  ownership  of  its  own  coal  pits.  Lord 
Ranfurly  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  on  2  July  made  the  same  proposal 
on  the  same  ground  ;  and  he  also  announced  that 
{legislation  would  be  proposed  for  making  illegal  the 
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contracts  of  the  trusts  for  fixing  abnormal  prices 
of  food-stuffs  and  coal.  A  forecast  of  the  future 
seems  to  suggest  as  the  next  movement  towards 
socialism  the  transference  to  the  State  of  most 
of  the  great  productive  and  distributive  agencies,  as 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph  have  been  transferred, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  expediency  to 
the  community,  and  not  as  a  measure  of  benevolence  or 
supposed  justice  to  the  labouring  classes.  That  time 
will  probably  come  when  the  various  grades  of  the 
black-coated  middle  classes  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  whether  under  unrestricted  competition  or  under 
private  monopolies  their  position  is  intolerable ;  that 
they  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  as  little  to  hope  for  in  the  future  as  the  bulk 
of  the  so-called  working  classes.  They  are  not  ripe 
for  the  change  yet,  because  they  have  always  a  sneaking 
feeling  that,  however  it  may  be  with  their  neighbours, 
there  is  still  some  chance  that  by  a  stroke  of  luck  they 
may  happen  on  some  of  the  plunder  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  mel6e.  When  they  have  given  up 
this  possibility  they  will  help  in  the  work  which  they 
would  not  put  a  finger  to  from  any  notions  of  justice, 
benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  from  any  feeling  for  a 
higher  ideal  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Macrosty’s  book  deals  with  the 
re-organisation  and  reconstruction  of  society  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  amongst  the  working  classes,  the  development  of 
trades  unions,  and  the  increased  powers  of  municipal 
corporations.  The  growth  of  limited  liability  companies 
has  also  been  a  step  in  the  natural  process  by  which 
monopoly  has  begun  to  take  the  place  of  competition. 
In  the  operations  of  limited  liability  companies  the  dis¬ 
honesty,  wastefulness,  recklessness  and  moral  irre¬ 
sponsibility  of  modern  industry  and  commerce  have  been 
as  it  were  focussed  and  brought  under  public  notice. 
The  more  or  less  abortive  Prevention  of  Corruptions  Bill 
is  at  once  the  sign  of  prevailing  immorality,  and  of  the 
powerlessness  of  society  to  protect  itself  against  fraud 
and  illegitimate  trading.  Opponents  of  the  extension  of 
the  trading  operations  of  municipalities  speak  often  of 
municipal  corruption,  and  they  are  fond  of  referring  to 
the  example  of  America.  The  truth  is  that  in  England 
the  municipalities  compare  more  than  favourably  with 
the  record  of  the  joint-stock  companies,  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  an  ex-chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  may  be  believed  when  he  says  that  he 
does  not  know  of  any  very  flagrant  case  in  which  a 
town  council  has  been  proved  dishonest  to  its  trust. 


GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY. 

“  The  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  :  a  Glance  at  its 
History  and  Work.”  By  E.  Walter  Maunder. 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  1900.  5s. 

IF  we  study  the  history  of  those  vast  masses  of 
organised  knowledge  which  we  call  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences,  we  see  that  in  nearly  every  case  a 
practical  human  need  has  in  the  first  instance  set  men 
to  study  some  group  of  natural  phenomena,  that  they 
might  acquire  a  greater  mastery  of  this  particular 
aspect  of  Nature.  The  search  after  new  knowledge, 
begun  as  a  means  to  a  practical  end,  has  however 
constantly  tended  to  become  an  end  in  itself ;  though 
over  and  over  again  the  elaborate  development  of  a 
science  on  purely  theoretical  lines  has  unexpectedly 
furnished  a  key  to  some  practical  problem.  To 
the  uninitiated  such  applications  may  appear  to  be 
the  chief  justification  of  the  abstract  science,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  loom  large  in  the 
eyes  of  those  to  whom  scientific  progress  is  mainly 
due.  The  pure  desire  for  knowledge,  the  sense  of 
power  arising  from  the  possession  of  a  new  method 
of  discovery,  the  intellectual  satisfaction  experienced 
when  disconnected  phenomena  are  united  and  har¬ 
monised  by  some  new  generalisation,  these  are  in 
general  the  most  potent  influences  that  stimulate  and 
encourage  a  real  scientific  investigator. 

The  history  of  astronomy,  and  in  particular  the  history 
of  Greenwich  Observatory,  afford  a  good  illustration. 
The  great  voyages  of  the  fifteenth  and  two  succeeding 
centuries  rendered  the  problem  of  determining  the 
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position  of  a  ship  in  mid  ocean  one  of  national  import¬ 
ance.  The  determination  of  latitude  presented  no 
serious  difficulty,  but,  notwithstanding  the  revolution 
that  had  been  effected  by  Copernicus  and  his  successors, 
astronomy  was  still  unable  to  furnish  navigators  with  a 
satisfactory  method  of  finding  the  longitude.  It  was  to 
remedy  this  defect  that  Charles  II.  founded  the  Royal 
Observatory  in  1675  and  ordered  the  annual  payment  of 
a  pittance  to  John  Flamsteed  in  order  that  he  might 
“apply  himself  ...  to  the  rectifying  the  tables  of  Ihe 
motions  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed 
stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the  so  much-desired  longitude 
of  places  for  the  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation  ”. 

The  Observatory  thus  founded  became  and  long 
remained  the  chief  source  of  accurate  observation  of 
the  position  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  Green¬ 
wich  observations  were  at  once  the  servants  and  the 
pitiless  critics  of  the  wonderful  structure  of  theoretical 
astronomy  built  up  by  Newton  and  his  Continental 
successors.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Observatory,  the  longitude  problem  was 
solved  in  duplicate  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  the 
nautical  requirements  of  the  time  ;  Harrison’s  chrono¬ 
meter  and  Maskelyne’s  “  British  Mariner’s  Guide  ”, 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  “  Nautical  Almanac  ”  were 
the  material  embodiments  of  the  two  solutions.  From 
this  time  onwards  Greenwich  could  have  provided  its 
share  of  the  necessary  data  for  ascertaining  longitude 
by  a  very  moderate  number  of  regular  observations  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  computation.  The  scanty  staff 
and  slender  instrumental  equipment  of  the  Observatory 
as  it  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  have  sufficed  for  these  simple  requirements. 
The  actual  history  of  the  Observatory  has  fortunately 
been  very  different.  The  fundamental  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  been  carried  on  with  ever- increas¬ 
ing  accuracy  and  on  a  vaster  and  vaster  scale  ;  one  of  the 
many  departments  of  the  modern  observatory  is  now 
co-operating  with  seventeen  other  observatories  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  photographic  chart  of  the  sky  on  which  the 
places  of  some  forty  million  stars  will  be  shown  with 
far  greater  accuracy  than  in  the  catalogue  of  3,000 
stars  which  was  Flamsteed’s  great  work.  Entirely 
new  departments  have  come  into  being  ;  the  testing  of 
chronometers,  meteorological  and  magnetic  observa¬ 
tions,  the  determination  of  the  true  time,  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  General  Post  Office,  and  thence 
throughout  the  country,  all  have  an  obvious  bearing  on 
navigation,  and  are  otherwise  of  public  service ;  but 
several  other  branches  of  work,  such  as  the  daily  record 
of  spots  on  the  sun,  photographing  of  nebulas,  observa¬ 
tions  of  double  stars,  and  eclipse  expeditions  have 
only  the  remotest  connexion  with  any  utilitarian  object 
and  must  be  justified — if  justification  be  needed — on 
quite  other  grounds. 

Mr.  Maunder’s  long  connexion  with  Greenwich  is 
only  one  of  several  qualifications  which  have  enabled 
him  to  write  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Observatory,  to  put  before 
the  reader  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  remark¬ 
able  series  of  men  who  have  in  turn  held  the  office  of 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  multifarious  duties  to  which  the  energies  of  the 
present  staff  are  devoted.  We  will  make  only  one 
criticism.  In  laying  so  much  stress  on  the  connexion 
between  the  work  now  carried  on  and  the  original 
intentions  of  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Maunder  appears  to 
us  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  zeal  and  initiative 
of  successive  Astronomers  Royal.  He  might,  we 
think,  with  advantage  have  admitted  and  gloried  in 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  now  done  at  Green 
wich  is  pure  scientific  research,  carried  on  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  itself  and  not  merely 
to  forward  the  mercantile  or  naval  interests  of  the 
country. 


PROTECTOR  SOMERSET. 

“  England  under  Protector  Somerset.”  By  A.  F. 

Pollard.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  6s.  net. 

Tj)ROTECTOR  SOMERSET  has  figured  largely  in 
the  historical  writing  of  the  last  twenty  years  : 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  the  authors 
who  have  dealt  with  him  have  treated  him  rather  as  a 


symbol  of  certain  aspects  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  as  a  man  whose  private  character  and  idiosyncrasies 
require  careful  investigation.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
has  mainly  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  interested 
in  the  religious  history  of  England  ;  and  their  attitude 
to  Edward  Seymour,  his  policy  and  his  works,  has 
been  determined  by  their  standpoint  as  Romanists  or 
Anglicans,  as  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen  or 
Nonconformists.  According  as  we  love  or  hate  the 
main  movement  of  any  age,  our  views  of  those  who 
led  it  tend  to  be  drawn  in  too  bright  or  too  dark  colours. 
Somerset’s  memory  has  suffered  many  things  from  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith,  who  have  a  trick  of  lading 
on  his  shoulders  acts  for  which  his  base  successor 
Northumberland  was  really  responsible.  FatherGasquet, 
for  example,  who  passes  for  an  historian  of  merit,  does 
not  shrink  from  writing  that  Somerset  “did  not  rest 
till  he  had  deposed  Gardiner  from  the  see  of  Win¬ 
chester  ”.  But,  as  Mr.  Pollard  has  to  point  out,  Gardiner 
was  deprived  on  15  February,  1551,  while  the  late  Pro¬ 
tector  had  fallen  from  his  high  place  sixteen  months 
before.  On  the  other  hand  Protestant  writers  some¬ 
times  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  explaining  away 
anything  that  seems  sinister  in  Seymour’s  rule  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  thrust  upon  him  by  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  colleagues  Dudley  and  Wriothsley.  We 
cannot  ascribe  to  their  influence  his  one  most  flagrant 
fault — rapacity  in  building  up  an  enormous  private 
fortune  by  unworthy  methods.  We  should  love  him. 
better  had  he  died  less  rich. 

Mr.  Pollard  has  chosen  to  make  his  valuable  and 
interesting  book  a  history  of  England  under  Somerset 
rather  than  a  biography  of  the  Protector.  This  we 
somewhat  regret,  for  to  understand  the  man  the 
reader  requires  a  much  more  minute  knowledge  of 
his  career  under  Henry  VIII.  than  is  to  be  got  from 
the  seven  pages  (pp.  8-14)  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  his 
early  life.  It  would  be  most  profitable  to  have  some 
account  of  the  means  by  which  Seymour  won  the 
regard  and  unswerving  protection  of  his  cruel  and 
suspicious  master.  For,  judging  him  by  his  after 
career,  we  should  have  thought  that  a  man  of  his 
views  and  character  would  have  been  eminently  out  of’ 
place  as  a  minister  to  King  Henry.  A  merciful  man, 
with  a  strong  interest  in  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
and  the  Parliament  and  a  decided  tendency  towards 
Calvinism,  he  must  have  contrived  to  disguise  his. 
feelings  in  a  way  which  seems  very  alien  to  his  dis¬ 
position,  if  he  succeeded  in  hiding  them  from  his 
master’s  eye.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
King  did  not  fail  to  fathom  him,  but  spared  and 
trusted  him,  because  of  his  evident  honesty  of' 
purpose,  and  still  more  because  he  saw  that  Seymour 
would  be  the  one  faithful  guardian  to  whom  the  heir- 
apparent  could  be  entrusted.  All  his  future  was  bound 
up  in  his  nephew’s  prosperity,  and  he  had  no  motive  to 
play  false.  As  to  his  private  views  on  Church  and 
State,  King  Henry  intended  to  clog  and  fetter  him  by 
leaving  him  colleagues  who  would  restrain  and  hinder 
him  in  introducing  changes.  It  was  Somerset’s  ulti¬ 
mate  misfortune  that  he  defeated  his  master’s  inten¬ 
tions  and  made  himself  supreme  for  a  time,  where  he 
had  been  intended  to  be  merely  one  of  a  committee. 

Like  most  biographers,  Mr.  Pollard  has  studied  his. 
subject  till  he  has  become  a  supporter  through  thick, 
and  thin  of  Somerset’s  policy.  He  will  not  even  allow 
that  his  attempt  to  enforce  by  arms  the  fulfilment  of  the 
marriage  treaty  with  Scotland  was  necessarily  a  mis¬ 
take.  At  the  time  when  the  social  troubles  of  Kett’s- 
rebellion  broke  out  in  England  and  caused  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  fall,  he  holds  that  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
success  in  Scotland — a  view  with  which  it  is  hard  to 
agree.  Pinkie  Cleugh  and  its  slaughter  had  made  the 
marriage  scheme  impossible,  even  though  there  wrere 
many  Scottish  nobles  who  were  base  enough  to  sell, 
themselves  to  the  invader.  The  only  thing  that  we  can 
find  to  praise  in  Seymour’s  dealing  with  Scotland  is. 
the  admirable  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
realm  which  he  published  in  January  1548.  We  wish 
that  we  had  space  to  quote  in  full  the  long  extract 
from  it  which  Mr.  Pollard  gives  on  pp.  163-4.  Somerset 
warns  the  Scots  that  he  does  not  come  for  their  con¬ 
quest  and  subjection.  He  wishes  “not  to  conquer  but 
to  have  in  amitie  :  not  to  Wynne  by  force,  but  to  con- 
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ciliate  by  love  :  not  to  spoyle  and  kill,  but  to  save  and 
keepe  :  not  to  dissever  and  divorce,  but  to  joyne  in 
marriage  from  high  to  low,  both  the  realms  :  to  make 
of  one  Isle  one  realm,  in  love  amitie  concord  and 
charitie.  .  .  .  We  two,  being  made  one,  bee  most  able 
to  defend  us  against  all  nations,  and  having  the  sea 
for  our  wall,  mutual  love  for  garrison,  and  God  for 
defence,  should  make  so  noble  and  well-agreeing  a 
monarchy,  that  neither  in  peace  we  may  be  ashamed, 
nor  in  war  afraid  of  any  worldly  power.  Why  should 
not  you  be  as  desirous  of  the  same,  and  have  as  much 
cause  to  rejoice  in  it  as  we  ?  ”  This  is  a  really  excellent 
prophecy  of  the  benefits  that  the  Union  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  :  there  were  Scots  who  did  not  shrink  from  the 
idea.  But  the  slaughter  of  Pinkie  spoiled  all  :  “  it  was 
not  so  much  the  match  that  Scotland  misliked,  but 
the  manner  of  wooing.” 

Two  points  in  favour  of  Somerset  we  think  that  Mr. 
Pollard  is  thoroughly  successful  in  establishing.  The  first 
is  his  extraordinary  mildness  of  mood  to  his  enemies, 
the  other  his  honest  attempt  to  favour  constitutional 
government,  and  to  do  away  with  the  autocratic 
regime  of  Henry  VIII.  The  early  years  of  Edward  VI. 
are  the  only  period  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  during 
which  religious  persecution  slept.  The  zeal  of  Roman 
Catholic  martyrologists  cannot  find  any  name  of  one 
who  perished  for  conscience  sake  in  Somerset’s  time. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  victim  is  Dr.  John  Story, 
who  made  a  violent  speech  in  Parliament  using  as  his 
text  the  verse  in  Ecclesiastes  “Woe  unto  thee,  O  Land, 
when  thy  king  is  a  child  For  this  he  was  put  in 
ward  for  six  weeks  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Crispin  and  Moreman,  who  were  imprisoned  for  a  much 
longer  space,  were  punished  for  the  purely  secular 
offence  of  stirring  up  insurrection  in  Cornwall.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  religious  scale,  there  may  be  cited  the 
public  penance  of  half  a  dozen  Anabaptists  who  were 
compelled  to  “bear  a  faggott”  at  S.  Paul’s  Cross  and 
to  be  preached  over.  When  we  reflect  that  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  concede 
that  this  is  a  wonderful  record  for  the  good  Protector. 

**  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  before  and  after  ”  :  says 
Mr.  Pollard,  “to  remember  Fisher  and  More,  Barnes 
and  Lambert  and  Powell  under  Henry  VIII.  :  Joan 
Bocher  and  George  van  Parijs  under  Northumberland  : 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley  and  a  noble  army  of  martyrs 
under  Mary  :  Campion,  Robert  Southwell  and  the  two 
hundred  victims  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  .  .  .  to  realise  that 
the  sway  of  a  ‘  rank  Calvinist’  may  not  be  without  its 
compensations  ”.  The  best  testimony  to  Somerset’s 
merciful  heart  is  that  the  religious  executions  began 
within  six  months  after  his  fall  with  the  burning  of 
Joan  Bocher,  and  never  ceased  during  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

There  is  an  almost  equally  good  record  of  the 
Protector’s  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
liberty.  His  dealings  with  Parliament  argue  a  very 
consistent  attempt  to  rule  without  the  autocratic  methods 
of  the  Tudors.  Indeed  the  only  serious  charge  against 
him  is  that  he  suffered  his  brother  the  Admiral  to  be 
attainted  instead  of  impeached  for  his  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  regency.  Thomas  Seymour  was  a  reckless, 
vicious,  unscrupulous  adventurer  :  “  the  furthest  man 
from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  I  knew  ”,  as  Latimer 
called  him.  He  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  treason,  and 
was  hunted  down  by  Somerset’s  colleagues  rather  than 
by  the  Protector  himself.  The  same  men  who  after¬ 
wards  slew  the  elder  brother  were  prominent  in  the 
attainting  of  the  younger.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Somerset,  if  he  had  asserted  himself,  might  have 
secured  his  brother  a  more  legal  form  of  trial  :  perhaps 
he  might  even  have  saved  his  life,  though  that  would 
have  been  no  boon  to  England. 

We  must  spare  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  will  be 
invaluable  to  all  students  of  the  Reformation  period. 
From  it  the  reader  may  realise  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  constructing  a  full  narrative  of  the  time,  when  good 
contemporary  histories  are  few,  while  State  papers  and 
private  correspondence  exist  in  enormous  bulk,  scattered 
over  scores  of  unlikely  places.  There  are  a  few  slips  in 
the  book  but  none  of  much  moment,  save  perhaps  the 
•curious  statement  that  Queen  Elizabeth  lost  the  value  of 
■several  years’  revenue  on  the  reform  of  the  coinage.  1 


As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  such  a  good  business 
woman  that  she  made  some  ^15,000  or  ^18,000  on 
that  difficult  transaction. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Luck  of  the  Vails.”  By  E.  F.  Benson.  London  : 

Heinemann.  1901.  6.?. 

Mr.  Benson’s  reputation  resembles  a  wind-bag.  It 
was  inflated  by  public  curiosity  as  to  the  model  of  his 
“  Dodo  ”,  and  every  fresh  demand  upon  it  leaves  the 
thing  more  limp,  flabby  and  dejected.  We  believed 
that  in  the  “Princess  Sophia”  he  had  reached  the 
lowest  literary  depth  possible  in  a  man  of  breeding  and 
education.  But  he  has  now  condescended  to  write  a 
story  which  has  all  the  characteristics,  except  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  interest,  of  a  shilling  shocker.  It  is  deleterious 
without  being  invigorating,  like  a  temperance  decoction 
of  absinthe.  A  dedication  ascribes  the  plot  to  the 
author’s  brother,  and  it  is  certainly  a  thing  to  disclaim, 
for  it  is  little  more  than  a  “serve  up”  of  a  hundred 
familiar  mysteries.  The  “Luck  of  the  Vails”  is  a 
jewelled  vase,  which  brings  both  good  and  bad  fortune 
to  its  finder.  Mr.  Benson  is  evidently  proud  of  his 
villain,  an  irritatingly  sententious  old  man  who  tries  to 
murder  his  nephew.  In  season  and  out  of  season, 
we  are  informed  of  his  passion  for  flute-playing  and 
incited  to  wonder  over  the  stupendous  contrast  between 
this  gentle  accomplishment  and  murderous  propensities, 
though  for  our  part  we  should  never  be  surprised  by 
any  crime  on  the  part  of  a  flute-player.  Secret 
passages  and  the  usual  abortive  epigrams  are  in¬ 
troduced  with  equal  infelicity  and  when  the  characters 
endeavour  to  be  smart,  they  are  rarely  otherwise  than 
silly.  “  ‘  I  always  wonder  where  the  lower  orders  get 
their  good  looks  from  ',  said  Lady  Oxted  parentheti¬ 
cally.  Harry  picked  up  his  straw  hat.  ‘  Probably  from 
the  lower  orders  ’,  he  remarked.  ‘  Let’s  have  tea  .  .  . 
Lady  Oxted ’.  ‘  Elephantine  wit ’,  sighed  that  lady  .  .  . 

‘  When  Lady  Oxted  makes  a  joke  ’,  said  the  lad,  ‘  she 
always  reminds  me  of  a  sucking  spring  directly  under¬ 
foot.  I  give  one  water-logged  cry  and  am  swallowed 
up.  Do  pour  out  tea  for  us,  Lady  Oxted.  You  are 
such  an  excellent  tea-maker  ’  ”.  The  references  to  the 
tea  and  the  straw  hat  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
methods.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  style:  “‘No, 
Jim’,  he  said,  ‘come  with  us  a  little  further’.  And, 
like  man  and  man,  not  master  and  groom,  he  (sic)  put 
his  arm  through  that  of  the  groom  ”. 

“The  Serious  Wooing.”  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

London  :  Methuen,  igoi.  6s. 

“The  Serious  Wooing  ”  would  have  been  a  better 
book  if  its  writer  had  decided  whether  it  were  to  be 
tragedy,  satire  or  farce.  It  is,  in  parts,  excellent  fooling, 
and  there  are  shrewd  hits  at  certain  aspects  of  modern 
society.  The  characters  are  almost  all  very  “  smart  ” 
people,  and  there  is  no  background  to  the  tinsel.  But 
the  reader  rises  with  a  feeling  that  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
is  not  quite  so  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  Mrs. 
Craigie  fancies.  The  story  is  very  modern  in  its  allusions, 
but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
its  writer  had  routed  out  its  skeleton  from  a  long-locked 
cabinet,  and  attempted  to  revive  it  by  sprinkling  out 
of  a  pepper-pot  casual  references  to  Mrs.  Botha, 
“  Florodora  ”,  and  the  King’s  Accession.  As  the  work 
of  an  inexperienced  writer  it  would  show  great  promise  : 
as  it  is,  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  success  of  the 
“  Ambassador  ”  has  led  Mrs.  Craigie  the  novelist  into 
the  quagmires  of  staginess.  The  heroine  is  curiously 
unconvincing,  and  the  character  treated  with  most 
respect  is  a  failure  ;  for  no  one  ever  met  a  Jesuit  who 
was  a  prig. 

“  Love  of  Comrades  :  a  Romance.”  By  Frank  Mathew. 

London  :  John  Lane.  1900.  35.  6 d. 

Stevenson’s  “  Black  Arrow  ”  was  not  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  yet  his  judgment  was  far  too  sound  to  allow 
the  story  to  be  told  by  the  girl  who  masqueraded  in 
boy’s  dress.  Mr.  Mathew  is  less  wise,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  his  heroine  a  flighty  schoolgirl 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  scene  of  his  story  is 
Ireland  in  Strafford’s  time.  It  is  a  period  and  a  region 
teeming  in  romantic  materials  and  hitherto  neglected, 
but,  except  for  the  sketch  of  the  fierce  Puritan  “Milo  of 
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the  Sword’’,  the  author  has  made  practically  nothing  of 
it.  The  book  strikes  us  as  very  hastily  and  careles  sly 
written,  and  will  disappoint  all  who  have  read  Mr. 
Mathew’s  earlier  work. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Germ”  1850.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1901.  10 s.  6 d. 

net. 

This  is  an  interesting  reprint  of  the  four  numbers  of  the 
famous  organ  of  the  Praeraphaelite  Brotherhood — Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Woolner,  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt.  Of  the 
contributors  to  “  The  Germ  ”  only  two,  we  believe — Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti — are  now  living.  The  latter 
writes  an  introduction  in  the  course  of  which  he  refers  to  the 
mistake  he  made  a  few  years  ago  in  commenting  on  a  false 
rhyme  in  “  The  Blessed  Damozel  ”  given  by  the  “  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine  ”  of  1856  which  in  point  of  fact  was  not 
so  given.  We  pointed  out  this  on  25  June,  1898.  “Many 
thanks  to  the  writer  in  the  ‘Saturday  Review’”,  says  Mr. 
Rossetti,  “for  showing  that,  while  I,  and  also  Mr.  Sharp,  had 
made  a  mistake,  my  brother  had  made  none  An  interesting 
and  curious  feature  of  “The  Germ”  is  the  work  of  James 
Collinson,  a  man  of  considerable  gifts,  and  in  those  days  one  i 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  new  school. 

“  Poisonous  Plants  in  Field  and  Garden.”  By  Professor 
Henslow.  London  :  S.P.C.K.  1901.  is.  6 d. 

This  at  the  first  glance  may  strike  one  as  a  very  terrifying 
book,  for  it  includes  among  the  poisonous  plants  many  that  we 
handle  almost  daily  during  our  country  walks  and  some  which 
we  very  much  like  to  eat.  Why  it  includes  the  delicious 
scarlet-runner  !  But  looking  closer  we  take  comfort.  The 
scarlet-runner  is  all  right  provided  we  don’t  eat  it  raw  as  sheep 
have  been  known  to.  And  it  was  only  a  Chinese  woman  who 
was  “  reported  to  have  been  very  ill  ”  after  eating  the  leaves  of 
an  acacia  tree.  “For  poisoning  by  laburnum  seeds,  &c.,  Mr. 
Blyth  recommends  emptying  the  stomach  by  the  pump.”  But 
who  in  the  world  is  going  to  eat  such  things  ?  We  cannot  take 
Professor  Henslow  with  deadly  seriousness.  Still  the  book  is 
bv  no  means  a  useless  one. 

“  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.”  London  :  j 
Murray.  1901.  5J. 

This  is  No.  1  of  the  new  series  of  the  Journal  for  1901,  and  it  | 
consists  of  145  pages,  twenty  of  which  are  notes  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  character.  We  notice  that  the  articles  are  now 
kept  very  strictly  to  the  purposes  of  the  Journal  as  the  organ  of 
the  society  with  special  objects.  There  is  a  remarkably  good 
portrait  of  Lord  Alverstone,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  A  new  feature  is  the  inception  of  an 
effort  to  review  the  legislation  of  European  States,  and  a  be¬ 
ginning  is  made  with  France  and  Germany  for  1900  ;  but,  as  the 
editors  admit,  this  first  effort,  especially  in  the  case  of  France,  is 
very  imperfect.  The  promise  to  include  later  the  legislation  of 
America,  Federal  and  State,  opens  up  a  prospect  rather  appalling  i 
if  it  is  to  be  summarised  formally.  A  judicious  critical  survey 
we  should  have  thought  more  instructive.  We  can  only  men¬ 
tion  as  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  more  socially  interest¬ 
ing  articles  Mr.  Crackanthorpe’s  on  “  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment  ”,  Mr.  Acworth’s  on  “Rights  of  Railway  Passengers  in 
respect  of  Unpunctuality  ”,  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau’s  on  “Educa¬ 
tion  of  Neglected  Children  in  Germany”  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Renton’s  on  “Criminal  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease”  :  all 
treated,  of  course,  from  the  view  of  comparative  law. 

“  The  May  Book.”  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Aria.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan.  1901.  IOJ. 

More  than  sixty  authors  and  artists  have  contributed  to 
this  book  which  is  published  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Charmg  Cross  Hospital.  The  poems  by  Meredith  and  Henley 
are  illustrated  by  the  handwriting  of  the  authors  ;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  from  great  artists  of  the  present  and  the  past  are  well 
reproduced  on  good  paper ;  the  stories  are  on  the  whole 
typical  of  the  authors,  and  they  are  short.  What  more  could 
the  indirectly  charitable  want  ? 

•‘The  Melita  of  the  Midlands.”  By  an  ex-Rector.  London: 
Watts.  1901.  3J.  6 d. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  appropriately  bad.  An  ex- Rector 
with  the  help  of  a  thread  of  very  unreal  romance  tells  the  tale 
of  the  village  he  left  because  it  was  not  good  “for  a  society 
man  [like  himself]  to  be  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  congenial 
minds.”  There  is  much  weak  theological  inquiry,  many  ill- 
natured  allusions  to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  much  bad  taste, 
some  execrable  verse,  a  burden  of  irrelevant  references  to  the 
poets  and  classics,  some  rusty  Latin  and  a  gratuitous  display 
of  capacity  for  misquotation.  These  details  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  irrepressible  egotism. 

“Harrow.”  By  J.  Fischer  Williams.  London:  Bell.  iqoi. 

3/-  6Y. 

This  addition  to  the  list  of  handbooks  of  the  great  public 
schools  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  material,  historically 
new  ;  but  it  is  none  the  worse  on  that  account.  It  is  avowedly 
written  for  non-Harrovians  as  well  as  old  boys  and  on  the 
whole  is  a  happy  compromise.  The  historical  part  is  clear  and 


well  condensed  and  the  description  of  life  in  the  school,  as  ex¬ 
perienced  twelve  years  ago,  if  a  little  dull  to  an  old  public  school 
reader,  is  pleasantly  written  and  no  doubt  would  give  to  the 
outsider  a  true  enough  notion  of  the  details  of  the  normal 
schoolboy  experience. 

“  A  Cabinet  Secret  ”  by  Guy  Boothby,  which  we  reviewed 
last  week,  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Long  and  not  by  Messrs. 
F.  V.  White  &  Co.  as  stated. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Brasscur  iV Affaires.  Par  Georges  Ohnet.  Paris  :  Ollen¬ 
dorff.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

The  “  stodgy  ”  days  of  M.  Georges  Ohnet  are,  we  believe, 
over  :  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  haute  bourgeoisie  for 
tbe“viveur”,  “noceur”  and  adventurer.  And  although  he 
still  guards  a  certain  respectability  born,  no  doubt,  of  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  patronage  of  his  old  clientele,  he  is  decidedly 
gay  at  times  and  even  a  little  risque.  The  change  began  with 
“Gens  de  la  Noce”  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  Paris  marvelled. 
Instead  of  the  dreary  personages  who  had  figured  for  years 
past  in  the  “  Batailles  de  la  Vie  ”,  came  fast  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  supped  together  in  gay  restaurants  and  haunted  the 
open-air  cafes  on  the  Champs-Elysees.  There  were  intrigues, 
quarrels,  scandals.  The  men  laughed  loud  and  long,  the 
women  giggled — Paris  wondered  what  had  happened  to  M. 
Ohnet.  Then,  in  the  “Tenebreuse”,  appeared  a  number  of 
unscrupulous  fellows  whose  aim  it  was  to  discover  the  secret 
of  an  amazing  powder  which  would  revolutionise  modern  war¬ 
fare  ;  also  a  beautiful  and  dangerous  woman  -who  acted  as  a 
decoy  ;  and  other  “  viveurs”.  And,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 
M.  Ohnet’s  admirers  must  have  been  astonished  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  most  passionate  “  situation  ”.  Months  have  passed 
since  “la  Tenebreuse” — the  dangerous  woman — swallowed 
poison  and  M.  Ohnet  has  made  good  use  of  the  interval. 
Indeed,  “  Le  Brasseur  d’Affaires  ”  is  t  he  best  book  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  since  “  Dette  de  Haine  ”  and  certainly  the  gayest.  If  we 
are  amazed  at  M.  Ohnet’s  gaiety,  we  are  also  amazed  at  the 
improvement  of  his  style.  He  has  almost  lost  his  love  of 
stereotyped  phrases,  forsaken  those  pages  of  purposeless 
dialogues  ;  and  he  has  evidently  studied  his  characters. 
Dartigues — the  rogue  who  wished  to  reform — is  an  admirable 
creation,  and  his  adopted  daughter,  Bella,  has  not  inherited  the 
absolute  mediocrity  of  her  predecessors.  The  remaining  rogues 
are  far  more  life-like  than  those  in  “  La  Tenebreuse”  :  they  are 
in  quest  of  infinitely  more  exciting  stuff  than  powder.  And 
then  the  love-affair  of  the  long-lost  son  and  Bella  is  the  most 
charming  of  romances.  As  “  Le  Brasseur  d’Affaires  ”  is  now 
in  its  twenty-ninth  edition,  M.  Ohnet  will  no  doubt  be 
encouraged  to  follow  up  his  adventurers,  and  perhaps  surpass- 
himself  in  gaiety  in  his  next  volume.  He  has  certainly 
“scored”.  He  has  almost  succeeded  in  making  us  forget 
and  forgive  him  his  past  productions. 

Les  Nouvelles  A meriques.  Par  Georges  Aubert.  Paris  : 
Flammarion  :  1901.  4f. 

The  book  opens  with  a  photograph  of  the  author  in  a  frock 
coat,  “double”  collar,  his  hands  clasped  loosely  behind  his 
back.  His  moustache  is  slight,  his  expression  is  ineffable  ;  he 
dedicates  his  volume  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
travels,  and  then  begins  by  announcing  that  “it  is  midnight”. 
No  less  than  435  pages  follow,  and  M.  Georges  Aubert  tells  us 
so  much  about  himself  that  we  have  already  had  enough  of  him 
when  he  arrives  in  New  York.  We  are  not  interested  in  his 
cabin  in  the  “Deutschland”,  nor  in  the  price  he  paid  for  it.  We 
care  nothing  about  his  clothes,  his  appetite,  and  are  not  at  all' 
glad  to  hear  that  he  ate  heartily  during  a  storm.  It  does  not  excite 
us  to  hear  that  he  can  play  chess,  that  he  “is  now  going  to  bed”  — 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  high  time,  for,  judging  by  the 
length  and  stupidity  of  the  first  pages  of  his  diary,  it  must  be 
very  late.  From  M.  Aubert’s  gossip  of  the  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lionaires  on  board,  we  imagine  that  he  must  have  watched  them 
closely,  even  followed  them  detective-like  about.  An  heiress 
also  attracts  his  attention,  and  here  his  diary  displays  vulgarity. 
As  a  punishment,  we  think  he  ought  to  have  been  indefinitely 
detained  at  the  Customs  House.  In  New  York,  we  yawn.  In 
Chicago,  we  almost  fall  asleep  ;  wearily  do  we  drag  ourselves 
across  Mexico  and  Cuba.  At  last,  in  Havana,  we  can  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  without  the  slightest  compunction,  loudly  pro¬ 
claiming  that  a  more  elegant  expression  would  not  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  we  vanish — we  give  M.  Georges  Aubert  and  his 
friend  the  slip. 

Fici7icde  d  Outrc-Mer.  Par  Daniel  Lesueur.  Paris  :  Lemerre 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

Of  course  the  heroine  of  M.  Daniel  Lesueur’s  charming; 
story  is  an  American,  and  naturally  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
Frenchman.  We  say  “  naturally  ”,  because  in  early  days  she 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  marrying  out  of  her  own  country.  Still, 
she  has  French  blood  in  her,  and  that  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
willingness  with  which  she  accepts  handsome  Max  Cleriot’s 
advances.  Unlike  the  brilliant  author  of  “  Eve  Victorieuse 
and  “  Noblesse  Am£ricaine”,  M.  Lesueur  does  not  believe  that 
novels  should  contain  exhaustive  analysis  of  character.  He 
refrains  from  being  profound  :  is,  above  all  things,  simple. 

( Continued  on  page  56. ) 
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THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER.  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCtJRDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  : — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  36s.  per  cent. 

PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  i  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office :  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


UNIVERSAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 

EXCEPTIONAL  SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  BONUSES. 

INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ASSURANCES  AT 
FAVOURABLE  RATES. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720, 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  noiv  granted . 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
Annual  Income  ..  £365,057  I  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


WHY  NOT  ABOLISH  THE  RENT 

AND 

SECURE  A  LIFE  INCOME? 

The  Scheme  of  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation  enables  Policyholders 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME, 
and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  free  of  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to — 

25  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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Much  of  Marguerite  Fanteuil’s  love-affair  is  disclosed  through 
her  correspondence  with  an  aunt  in  America,  and  she  writes 
■blithely,  clearly,  without  ever  giving  way  to  emotion.  In  fact, 
her  aim  in  life  is  not  to  assert  her  “ independence”  like  most 
young  American  women,  foolishly  protecting  her  “  rights  ”  and 
holding  forth  on  “equality”.  Three  shorter  stories  follow: 
“Peril  d’Amour”,  “Justice  Mondaine  ”,  and“Une  M£re”  ; 
and  all  are  admirably  constructed. 

Perversitcs.  Par  Maxime  Formont.  Paris  :  Lemerre.  1901. 
3f.  50c. 

It  is  M.  Maxime  Formont’s  way  to  choose  as  his  characters 
Parisiennes  in  their  most  emotional  and  capricious  moods,  and 
to  make  them  commit  all  kinds  of  follies.  Still,  M.  Formont 
often  saves  what  might  be  an  offensive  situation  by  a  burst  of 
satire  or  humour,  or  at  the  most  critical  moment  leaves  you  to 
guess  what  followed.  In  the  present  volume,  a  duchess  is  as 
abandoned  as  the  demi-mondaines,  and  we  are  expected  to  be 
entertained  by  the  amazing  precocity  of  three  or  four  “jeunes 
filles  ”. 

Dans  le  Monde  des  Rtproiivds  :  Souvenirs  du  Bagtie  Sibcrien 
Par  L.  Melchine.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Jules 
Legras.  Paris  :  Societd  Nouvelle  de  Librairie  et  d’Edi- 
tion.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

From  the  preface  to  this  painful  volume  we  learn  that 
'M.  Melchine,  “  a  poet  of  great  talent  ”,  was  banished  as  a 
prisoner  to  Siberia  for  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  “  La 
Ligue  Revolutionnaire  de  la  Jeunesse”.  Fourteen  of  his  con¬ 
freres  were  condemned  with  him,  but  he  alone  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  appalling  hardships  and  suffering  experienced  by 
them  during  their  exile.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
an  idea  of  M.  Melchine’s  harrowing  story,  but  his  agony 
at  being  separated  from  civilisation  may  be  imagined 
from  this  short  passage  which  describes  his  departure  :  — 
“Je  me  rappelle  encore  nettement  le  jour  de  mon  depart 
ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  une  scene  atroce  qui  accompagna  mon 
depart.  Ce  jour-lk,  on  ne  permit  pas  k  ma  mt/re  de  me  voir 
(j'avais  pris  conge  d’elle,  comme  je  l’ai  dit  deja,  la  veille,  le 
jour  oil  l’on  m’avait  ferre).  Le  matin,  de  bonne  heure,  on  me 
fit  monter  dans  une  voiture  fermee,  qui  partit  au  grand  trot 
pour  la  gare.  Tout  k  coup,  j’apercus  un  spectacle  etrange  qui, 
positivement,  me  dechira  le  cceur.  Pres  de  la  portiere  de  la 
voiture  qui  allait  grand  train,  je  reconnus  un  visage  cheri, 
que  les  efforts  surhumains  qu’il  faisait  pour  paraitre  gai 
ddfiguraient  positivement  ;  d’abord  je  pensai  etre  en  proie  k 
un  reve,  h  une  hallucination.  Mais,  regardant  de  nouveau 
par  la  portiere,  je  vis  que  c’etait  bien  ma  m£re  !  Ma  pauvre 
vieille  mere  malade,  avec  son  visage  rougi  et  de  minces 
boucles  blanches  qui  s’echappaient  de  sa  coiffure,  courait  h 
.cote  de  la  voiture  ;  elle  courait,  ne  sentant  plus  ses  jambes  et, 
■apparemment,  n’eprouvant  pas  de  fatigue  ;  elle  disait  quelque 
chose  en  m’envoyant  des  baisers.  .  .  .  Pauvre  m£re  !  elle  avait 
manque  l’instant  ou  Ton  m’avait  fait  monter  en  voiture,  parce 
que,  depuis  le  matin,  elle  etait  allee  faire  des  demarches  pour 
obtenir  la  permission  de  me  voir  (la  veille,  elle  n’avait  pu 
l’obtenir)  et,  void  que,  maintenant,  elle  voulait  racheter  le 
crime  de  son  retard,  et,  une  fois  encore,  dire  adieu  au  fils 
qu’elle  airnait  tant.  Je  lui  fis  signe  de  la  main  (et  mon  gardien, 
furieux,  lui  faisait  signe  egalement),  la  suppliant  de  s’arreter, 
de  ne  pas  nous  torturer,  elle  et  moi  ;  mais,  longtemps  encore, 
•elle  continua  k  courir,  jusqu’k  ce  qu’enfin,  la  fatigue  la 
terrassant,  la  voiture  s’eloigna  d’elle  pour  toujours.” 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Le  Sang  de 
la  Sirene  ”  (Calmann  Levy);  “Vie  en  Detresse”  (Calmann  j 
/Levy)  ;  “  La  Force  de  Vivre  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Les  Proletaires 
i  Intellectuels  ”  (Edition  de  “  La  Revue  ”). 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 
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For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
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Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
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AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 
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V"  UY’S  HOSPITAL. — Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 

V_JT  competed  for  in  September,  1901.— Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  £50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  £150  and  another  of  £60  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  value  of  £50. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  £&y  (£99  for  the  first 
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THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  A.  VAN  BRANTEGHEM,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  22,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  the  Valuable 
LIBRARY  of  A.  VAN  BRANTEGHEM,  Esq.,  comprising  English  and  Foreign 
Works  on  Art  and  Archaeology,  including  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  a  Set,  and 
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May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
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WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  givfe 
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This  Issue  is  made  partly  under  the  provisions  of  51  Viet.  ch.  5,  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  Sic.,  of  Railways  in  India  through  the  agency  of  Companies  ;  and  partly 
under  the  provisions  of  the  East  India  Loan  Act,  1898,  and  previous  Acts,  for  General 
Purposes,  including  the  discharge  of  India  Sterling  Bills,  it  being  intended  not  to 
replace  those  for  £1,000,000  paid  oft"  in  June,  1901. 

This  Stock  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  5th  January,  the  5th  April,  the  5th  July, 
and  the  5th  October  in  each  year,  the  first  Dividend  (a  full  quarter’s  Dividend) 
being  payable  on  the  5th  October  next ;  and  will  be  consolidated  with  the  India 
£3  per  Cent.  Stock  now  existing,  which  is  not  redeemable  uutil  the  5th  October, 
1948,  but  will  be  redeemable  at  par  on  or  after  that  day,  upon  one  year’s  previous 
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the  usual  fees. 
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Brokers,  and  other  Agents. 

Applications  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  maybe  obtained  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  at  any  of  their  Branches  ;  of  Mr.  Willie  A.  W. 
Scott,  the  Broker  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  (Messrs.  Sheppards, 
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Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Bank  of  England, 

nth  July,  1901. 
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“  A  BRILLIANT  ESSAYIST.” 


MEN  AND 

LETTERS. 

By  HERBERT  PAUL. 

Crow 

rn  8vo.  Price  5s.  net. 

Contents. 

The  Classical  Poems  of  Tennyson— Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters— 
The  Decay  of  Classical  Quotation -Sterne— Gibbon’s  Life  and 
Letters  -The  Victorian  Novel— The  Philosophical  Radicals— The 
Art  of  Letter-Writing— The  Great  Traetarian— The  Father  of 
Letters— The  Prince  of  Journalists— Macaulay  and  His  Critics— 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

MEN  AND 

LETTERS. 

By  HERBERT  PAUL. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  DAILY  NEWS. 

“  It  must  be  read  by  all  who  appreciate  urbanity, 
humour,  and  a  style  which  glitters  like  the  point  of 
a  rapier  wielded  by  a  master  of  fence.” 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG 
in  The 

MORNING  POST. 

“  Next  to  talking  shop,  reading  shop  is  dear  to 
us  ..  .In  Mr.  Herbert  Paul’s  ‘Men  and  Letters' 
one  finds  the  quintessence  of  the  best  literary  shop. 

To  read  this  volume  is  like  hearing  good  bookish 
shop  well  talked.” 

The  SPECTATOR. 

1 

‘‘  These  essays  are  all  of  them  interesting — most 

of  them  are  even  brilliant . The  hook  is  full  of 

good  things . and  has.  in  a  marked  degree,  the 

qualities  of  ‘  acidity  and  light.’  ” 

The  GUARDIAN. 

“The  book  is  an  altogether  delightful  one  ... 
Everyone  who  cares  for  good  literature  and  good 
talk  should  buy  it  at  once,  take  it  on  a  railway 
journey,  and  be  happy.” 

MEN  AND 

LETTERS. 

By  HERBERT  PAUL. 

JOHN  LANE 

Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 

On  MON  DA  Y  Next . 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  397.  JULY  1901.  8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  DRAKE  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

II.  GREECE  AND  ASIA. 

III.  TOLSTOY  :  A  STUDY. 

IV.  TEMPORARY  STARS. 

V.  THE  TIME  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
VI.  NATIONAL  PERSONALITY. 

VII.  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

VIII.  THE  NORTH  AMERICANS  OF  YESTERDAY. 

IX.  THE  SPECTACULAR  ELEMENT  IN  DRAMA. 

X.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


On  MON  DA  Y  Next. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  byEEGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

No.  63.  JULY  1901.  Royal  8vo.  Price  5s. 

1  .—ARTICLES. 

WILLIAM  STUBBS,  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD.  By  Professor  Mait 
LAND,  LL.D. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST.  By  F.  Baring. 

™E  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  WALPOLE 
By  Basil  Williams.  Part  VI. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  BEFORE  THE  NINE 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  W.  Miller.  mjNi- 

MASSENA’S  LINES  OF  MARCH  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  FRENC1 
ROUTES  IN  NORTHERN  SPAIN.  By  T.J. Andrews 

2 .—NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS.  3.— REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

4.— NOTICES  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 
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K.e'srue  dies  Revcies 


Un  Num£ro  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDS. 


(Nouveau  titre  de  la 
Revue  des  Revues). 
XIIe  ANNEE. 


24  Numeros  par  an. 
Richemcnt  illustrSs. 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  didSes, 


Feu  de  mots}  beaucoup  didees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  Granger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
20  ou  24  tires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 

REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPe'rA,  PARIS. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archeology. 

Sketches  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (Edwin  Glasgow).  Dent, 
5r.  net. 

The  Mycensean  Tree  and  Tillar  Cult  and  its  Mediterranean  Relation 
(Arthur  J.  Evans).  Macmillan.  6s.  net. 

“  The  French  Stonehenge”  (T.  Cato  Worsfold).  Bemrose.  5 s. 

Biography. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Twells,  M.A.  (William  Clavell  Ingram). 
Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 

Classics. 

Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical  Literature  (Translated  by 
J.  W.  M’Crindle).  Constable.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Domine’s  Garden  (Imogen  Clark).  Murray.  6s. — My  Brilliant 
Career  (Miles  Franklin)  ;  Marrables’  Magnificent  Idea  (F.  C. 
Constable)  ;  Bush-Whacking  and  Other  Stories  (Hugh  Clifford). 
Blackwood.  6s.  each. — A  House  with  a  History  (Florence 
Warden).  White.  6s. — The  Lion’s  Brood  (Duffield  Osborne). 
Heinemann.  6s. — A  Summer  Hymnal  (J.  T.  Moore).  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Coates.  $1.25. — The  Thirteen  Evenings  (George 

Bartram).  Methuen.  6s. — The  Broad  Road  that  Stretches  (Cecil 
Hartley).  Burleigh.  31.  6 d.  net.  —  Severance  (Thomas  Cobb). 
John  Lane.  6s. — Nobler  than  Revenge  (Esme  Stuart).  John 

Long.  6s _ The  King’s  Secret  (Richard  Henry  Savage).  White. 

6s. — The  Grip  of  the  Bookmaker  (Percy  White).  Hutchinson. 
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says  the  Telegraph,  “is  a  book  for  friendship 
rather  than  for  superficial  acquaintance  ;  its  fasci¬ 
nation  increases  with  more  intimate  knowledge, 

and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  charm  . The 

illustrations  in  colour  are  very  beautiful.”  The 
Academy  considers  it  increases  one’s  respect  for 
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Twenty  Thousand  Miles 
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With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  12s. 
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Harry  Furmss,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  F.  H. 
Townsend,  A.  Jules  Goodman,  and  others,  in 
addition  to  those  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank, 
Walker,  Maclise,  Seymour,  Leech,  Marcus 
Stone,  Luke  Fildes,  &c. 

The  volumes  are  printed  from  new,  clear, 
and  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  and  the 
frontispiece  to  each  is  delicately  printed  in 
colours. 
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THE  BODEGA  COMPANY. 


THE  twenty-first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 

members  of  the  Bodega  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  Win¬ 


chester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Wolseley 
(the  chairman  of  the  company). 

Mr.  D.  H.  Beardon  (acting  secretary)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  accustomed  as  they  had  become  to  the  steady  progress  of 
the  Bodega  Company  year  by  year,  and  its  power  of  distributing  equally  steadily 
increasing  dividends,  he  feared  some  disappointment  would  be  felt  at  the  result  of 
the  trading  included  in  the  balance-sheet.  Unfortunately,  this  fate  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  those  connected  with  industries  of  their  class,  nor  had  a 
curtailment  of  commercial  success  been  peculiar  to  the  wine  and  spirit 
•trade  for  the  past  twelve  months.  The  plain  fact  was  that  the  protracted 
war  in  South  Africa,  with  its  inevitable  result  of  increased  taxation,  has 
made  itself  felt  throughout  all  the  industries  of  the  kingdom  which  do  not 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  supply  of  raw  material.  The  loss  of 
,£2,000  in  the  net  profits  over  last  year  was  easily  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  duties  on  champagne  and  light  wines,  of  which  this  company  was  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers,  and  not  one  penny  piece  of  which  was  ever  charged  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  With  regard  to  what  the  directors  have  done  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  first  and  foremost  in  importance  comes  the  practical  completion  of  the 
freehold  property  at  Leeds.  He  was  also  able  to  inform  them  that  they  had 
renewed  the  lease  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  Jerusalem  Chambers  (Cornhiil) 
Bodega,  on  the  payment  of  a  premium  of  £1,00?.  They  had  been  able 
to  renew  their  lease  of  the  Mark  Lane  Bodega  for  a  further  period  of 
eighteen  years,  without  any  further  premium  whatsoever.  A  lease  has  been 
acquired  which  will  entail  the  opening  of  a  new  Bodega  and  restaurant  near 
Ludgate  Circus.  The  importance  of  getting  this  lease  comes  about  owing  to  the 
agent  in  the  Ludgate  Arches  Agency  having  demanded  such  discounts  from  his* 
trading  with  them  that  in  the  total  they  would  have  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  the  wines  sold  to  him.  In  consequence  they  declined  his  business  on  those 
terms,  and  forthwith  set  about  to  secure  other  premises,  and  it  ended  in  their 
purchasing  the  Cafe  de  Paris  premises,  immediately  opposite  the  old  agency. 
From  this  they  expect  to  derive  considerable  benefit.  They  would  also  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  directors  had  secured  a  large  freehold  property  in 
Nottingham,  a  business  centre  of  the  greatest  importance,  where  they  had 
long  been  anxious  to  establish  a  branch.  They  had  also  opened  a  new  Bodega 
in  Robertson  Street,  Hastings.  They  had  now  sown  seeds  from  which  they 
expected  a  harvest  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  steady  progress  of  the  Bodega,  after  the  war  was  over,  and  people  were  inclined 
to  buy  again,  would  be  brought  up  to  what  it  had  been  before,  and  that  they  would 
have  a  further  increase  in  profit.  The  chairman  concluded  by  formally  proposing 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  6i  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  making,  with  interim  dividend,  9  per  cent,  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Rutherford  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  a  brief  discussion,  was 
'unanimously  agreed  to. 
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A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
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The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Gardening,” 
“  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,”)  &c. 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
1 6s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia 

of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with 
2,440  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ; 
Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  ;  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  4  vols.  large  pest  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  ^3, 
by  post  ^3  2s. 

THE  CENTURY  SLXPPLEMENT  is  now  ready,  bringing  this  great  work  on 
the  Art  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  right  up  to  date.  This  is  the  finest  work  on 
Gardening  at  present  existing,  and  the  Supplement — which  is  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated — makes  it  the  newest.  Uniform  with  the  other  vols.  Price  20s.,  by  post 
20s.  6d. 

Gardening,  Open-air  :  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers, 

Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury,  F.E.S. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.,  price  6s.,  by 
post  6s.  5d. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  Containing 

Full  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for 
their  Construction  ;  and  also  Descriptions  of  the  Different  Types 
of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus  generally,  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

Scientific  Whist :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 
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C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Games  of  Patience  for  one  or  more  Players.  How 

to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
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Series  III.,  33  games;  Series  IV.,  37  games;  Series  V.,  30 
games.  Each,  in  paper,  is.,  by  post  is.  2d.  The  five  bound 
together  in  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  46. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I— Z. ) 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
1 2s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 
a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  FI. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  letter  in  answer  to  the  invitation 
of  the  City  Liberal  Club,  though  masterly  in  the  skill 
of  its  expression,  made  a  sensation  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  gist  and  the  season  of  its  utterance.  To  judge 
by  his  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  club  later  on, 
the  hullabaloo,  as  he  terms  it,  was  quite  an  agreeable 
surprise  even  to  himself.  What  would  have  been  a 
valuable,  not  to  say  courageous,  stand  a  few  weeks 
ago  has  lost  virtue  by  appearing  as  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Asquith’s  confession  of  principle.  With  Mr. 
Asquith  Lord  Rosebery  said  he  had  kept  silence,  as 
he  had  resigned  in  1896,  for  the  sake  of  unity.  He 
now  broke  silence,  not  like  Mr.  Asquith  to  make  a 
Liberal  party  possible,  but  to  state — in  his  fine, 
crisp,  literary  phrases — -that  the  schism  was  of  old 
standing  and  likely  to  sever  the  party  for  as  long  as 
did  Fox’s  heterodoxy  on  the  question  of  the  war  with 
France.  In  the  whole  of  the  letter  there  was  no  note 
of  hope  or  encouragement,  no  suggestion  of  a  con¬ 
structive  policy. 

Nevertheless  there  is  an  attractive  largeness  about 
the  scope  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  sentiments,  and  the 
egoism,  for  which  he  apologised,  was  not  without 
excuse.  He  will  “never  voluntarily”,  that  is  unless 
he  is  pressed,  re-enter  politics  except  as  an  Olympian 
free  lance,  and  he  considers,  perhaps  with  a  right  view 
of  his  character,  that  he  may  be  useful  in  this  capacity. 
Even  in  this  letter  he  has  been  of  use  in  affirming  with 
an  apt  charm  of  illustration  that  is  wholly  admirable 
the  “incurable  antagonism  of  principle  with  regard  to 
the  Empire  ”  that  is  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Liberal 
party.  A  party  cannot  recognise  the  philosophies  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  keep  an 
effective  existence  ;  “  the  area  of  comprehension  is  too 
wide  ”.  Nor  can  a  party  which  is  contrary  to  a  united 
nation  on  a  great  principle  of  imperial  policy  hope  to 
recover  prestige  at  the  moment  a  particular  war  is  over. 
On  such  points  even  the  electors  have  long  memories. 
The  moral  that  Lord  Rosebery  suggests  is  that  the 
great  Liberal  party  can  never  expect  to  be  given  power 
to  carry  out  its  domestic  policy  unless  it  first  gives  its 
common  adherence  to  the  principles  that  an  Empire 
involves. 

The  “  duty  of  the  Liberal  party”  is  becoming  an 
obsession  with  speakers,  correspondents  and  diners- 
out,  and  the  free  speech  on  which  they  all  compliment 
themselves  under  the  new  charter  is  growing  burden¬ 


some.  While  he  clung  strictly  to  this  subject  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  first  speaker  to  answer  Lord 
Rosebery’s  letter,  was  like  the  rest  almost  vacuous. 
It  is  of  not  much  use  to  the  party  to  be  told  that  all 
will  go  well  with  them  if  they  will  be  courteous  and 
keep  up  their  enthusiasm  for  home  politics  and  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  Liberal  Imperialism.  Otherwise  he 
made  a  great  speech.  He  joined  direct  issue  with 
Lord  Rosebery  for  whom  he  expressed  great  personal 
affection,  not  unmixed  with  admiration  for  his  genius. 
The  position  of  Lord  Rosebery  he  held  to  be  dangerous 
and,  though  he  avoided  the  word,  selfish.  His  eccen¬ 
tricities  upset  the  party.  A  politician  to  be  of  use  must 
be  a  worker  and  ready  to  take  the  place  marked  out  for 
him.  While  he  remains  a  dilettante  amateur  the  party 
loses  his  services  and  he  himself  sinks  steadily  in  repu¬ 
tation.  It  would  be  well  for  Lord  Rosebery  if  he 
would  take  the  snub  and  seriously — if  not  voluntarily — 
become  a  worker  for  the  principles  he  supports  at 
these  uncomfortable  intervals. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  equally  successful  in  dealing 
with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  to  whom  also — 
in  the  cause  of  Liberal  unity — he  paid  the  orthodox 
compliments.  He  scouted  in  most  explicit  terms  his 
leader’s  suggestion  of  an  amnesty  to  Cape  rebels  ; 
he  asserted  the  absolute  military  necessity  of  the 
concentration  camps,  of  which  his  leader  continues 
to  complain,  and  in  common  justice  to  loyal  subjects  he 
showed,  in  strenuous  opposition  to  his  leader’s  con¬ 
tention,  that  to  grant  independence  and  immediate  self- 
government  was  altogether  impracticable.  Free  speech 
within  a  party  could  scarcely  go  farther  than  this  : 
even  Mr.  Asquith,  since  the  amnesty  question  had  not 
then  come  up,  did  not  state  his  differences  with  such 
brutal  but  salutary  candour.  If  the  Opposition  is  to 
become  effective  it  will  be  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of 
these  two  men.  The  number  who  do  not  approve  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  definition  of  Imperialism  must  be 
few  indeed.  His  distinction  between  jingoism  and 
Imperialism  was  admirable,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
more  than  one  Conservative  statesman  would  take  it  to 
heart.  Jingoism  is  an  “inability  to  express  our  pride 
in  the  British  Empire  without  appearing  to  put  the 
British  Empire  in  antagonism  with  the  rest  of  the 
world”.  No  wise  Imperialist  is  a  Jingo. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pontipridd  to  Caerleon-on- 
Usk  and  the  Keltic  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sug¬ 
gests  a  comparison  to  the  Liberal  leadership  more  local 
than  the  crown  of  Poland.  Poor  King  Arthur’s  task 
(as  depicted  in  the  later  romances)  was  like  enough  to 
that  of  Sir  C.-B.  The  Knights  sat  with  “  knife  in  meat 
and  wine  in  horn  ”  and  said  hard  things  to  and  of  each 
other  across  the  Round  Table.  And  worse  the  temple 
fellows  (the  expression  is  Sir  C.-B.’s  not  Malory)  had 
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an  awkward  love  for  tilting  at  each  other  when  away 
from  their  chief  and  not  finding  the  Holy  Grail.  How¬ 
ever  King  Arthur  sat  in  his  gilded  hall  and  said  the 
courteous  thing  to  each  and  all.  Sir  Kay,  the  proper 
society  gentleman,  remained  Royal  Steward,  and  though 
Sir  Gawayne  or  Sir  Lancelot  now  and  again  unhorsed 
him  in  the  wilds  of  a  pathless  forest  and  appropriated  his 
armour  they  still  enjoyed  their  sovereign’s  smiles,  nay 
got  royal  congratulations.  In  short  the  prototype  of 
Sir  C.-B.  smiled  and  smiled  and  talked  platitudes  at  the 
Knights,  until  one  morning  he  found  himself  gazing  on 
a  “lean  board,  and  a  bare  order  scarce  returned  a 
Tithe  ”. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  General  Broadwood 
came  upon  the  Free  State  “  Government”  at  Reitz  the 
ex-President  fled  without  either  his  waistcoat  or  his 
gold.  The  documents  he  left  behind  him  have  proved 
him  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  yet  more 
compromising  evidence  in  these  Government  papers, 
but  so  far  Lord  Kitchener  has  only  telegraphed  back 
the  substance  of  two  letters,  one  from  the  Boer  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  other  containing  Mr.  Steyn’s  reply.  In  the 
first  of  these  which  is  signed  by  Reitz  and  contains  the 
sentiments  of  Commandants  Botha,  Viljoen  and  General 
Smuts  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  the  position  is 
categorically  confessed  under  five  heads:  the  surrender¬ 
ing  of  burghers,  the  lack  of  food  and  ammunition,  the 
disorganisation  of  the  Government,  the  impending  de¬ 
struction  of  the  nation  and  of  national  sentiment,  and 
the  vagueness  of  news  from  Europe.  On  these  grounds 
the  Government  determined  to  get  leave  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Mr.  Kruger  and  if  that  is  refused  to  ask 
for  an  armistice.  The  letter  concludes  by  asking  for 
suggestions  and  saying  that  “the  time  has  come  to 
take  the  final  step  ”.  In  this  letter  we  have  the  whole 
truth  of  the  position,  the  full  explanation  of  General 
Botha’s  negotiations  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  Commandant  Botha. 

Mr.  Steyn’s  reply,  coupled  with  the  telegram  from 
Mr.  Kruger,  is  the  sole  reason  why  the  negotiations  did 
not  end  in  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  confesses  the  evil 
plight  of  the  two  Republics  but  with  a  Puritan  naivete 
that  is  not  very  far  removed  from  a  spirit  of  blasphemy 
says  “  we  have  trusted  in  God’s  help  and  foreign  in¬ 
tervention  He  argues  that  there  is  no  reason  to  lose 
their  confidence  in  either.  It  is  the  bogey  of  European 
complications  that  has  kept  both  the  ignorant  burghers 
and  their  less  ignorant  leaders  in  the  field.  Steyn’s 
belief  in  the  continued  absence  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation  in  Europe,  in  the  ignorant  rumours  circu¬ 
lated  by  European  and  African  papers  is  childish  beyond 
belief.  He  has  been  fed  as  he  himself  has  fed  his 
burghers  on  lies  fabricated  either  by  interested  persons 
or  by  journalists  with  an  “aimless  animosity”  against 
England.  On  papers  English  and  foreign  which  have 
corroborated  these  views  and  on  diplomatists,  Boer 
and  European,  who  have  encouraged  the  belief  in  l 
foreign  intervention  rests  the  blame  for  the  prolonged 
loss  of  life  and  lengthened  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Views  held  on  the  Continent  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  question  continue  as  divergent  as  ever.  Mean¬ 
while,  whether  from  disputes  between  the  Powers  or 
owing  to  Chinese  procrastination,  the  question  of  the 
indemnity  is  at  a  standstill  and  unrest  increases. 
Russia  is  said  to  be  demanding  a  territorial  equivalent 
for  her  surrender  of  Manchuria  and  is  rumoured  to  be 
attempting  to  buy  the  Kaiping  collieries.  Disorder  has 
increased  in  Peking  since  the  policing  was  put  in 
Chinese  hands  and  burglaries  by  organised  bands  of 
Chinese  are  of  nightly  occurrence.  The  prospects  of 
future  tranquillity  are  not  bright.  The  last  of  the 
German  troops,  except  the  small  permanent  garrison, 
are  to  be  withdrawn  early  in  August,  and  unless  some 
very  rapid  advance  is  made  in  the  negotiations  before 
then,  there  will  be  small  assurance  against  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  further  serious  disturbances.  The  elements  of 
disturbance  and  the  leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  party  are 
still  in  the  background  and  there  is  no  sign  that  they 
have  either  surrendered  their  old  pretensions  or  lost 
their  popularity. 


The  trial  of  Earl  Russell  was  perfect  in  its  dignified 
pageantry,  and  the  highest  Court  of  the  land  was  fitly 
surrounded  with  all  those  brilliant  and  picturesque 
accessories  to  the  administration  of  justice  which  we 
have  set  up  on  a  small  scale  in  other  Courts,  though 
they  are  but  a  feeble  copy  of  the  antique  ceremonial  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  Nothing  marred  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  splendid  scene  :  nothing  grotesque  or  un¬ 
dignified  intruded,  nothing  raised  a  smile  by  reason  of 
any  incongruity ;  one  of  the  dangers  of  unwonted 
ceremonies  in  our  prosaic  age.  Lord  Russell’s  plea  of 
guilty  shortened  the  proceedings  and  they  were  even 
longer  than  they  need  have  been.  The  long  and  dry 
speeches  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  on  the  objections 
to  the  indictment  were  felt  by  all  concerned  to  be  tactical 
mistakes.  As  addressed  to  the  Lords  they  were  inap¬ 
propriate,  as  addressed  to  the  Judges  the  points  taken 
were  so  insubstantial  that  they  had  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  The  Lord  High  Steward  and  the 
Judges  summarily  disposed  of  them  :  and  the  only 
regret  on  this  account  was  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  prevented  from  addressing  the  House,  and  that 
did  cause  considerable  disappointment. 

Lord  Russell  did  himself  the  best  service  by  the 
ability,  the  good  feeling  and  self-restraint  of  his  address 
to  the  House.  He  sufficiently  recalled,  without  dwelling 
too  much  on  details,  the  unhappy  events  with  which  all 
were  familiar.  If  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  man  of  his  ability  could  have  persuaded  himself 
he  was  not  committing  a  breach  of  the  law,  the  tone 
of  his  plea  of  ignorance  and  the  apparent  candour  dis¬ 
armed  scepticism.  It  might  be  urged  that  he  did  what 
he  did  deliberately  to  provide  a  ground  for  the  divorce. 
Against  that  there  is  the  consideration  that  conceivably 
the  last  thing  Lady  Russell  wanted  was  release  from 
the  marriage.  Lord  Russell  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  As  to  the  sentence,  if  the  Lords  had 
not  applied  to  him  the  high  standard  of  their  own 
order  the  sentence  would  have  been  lighter.  He  was 
bound  to  know  better  than  a  poor  man.  If  he  had  been 
such  a  man,  in  the  ordinary  courts  his  sentence  would 
without  doubt  have  been  less.  There  was  no  \toman 
victim  in  the  case.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
talk  about  abolishing  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
has  shown  itself  a  worthy  court :  it  is  a  picturesque 
link  with  the  past ;  criminally  peers  are  the  rarest  of 
rarae  aves  :  one  in  sixty  years  compares  well  with  com¬ 
moners  :  and  even  if  the  exaggerated  talk  about  the 
expenses  of  this  latest  trial  were  true,  any  possible 
economy  is  too  trivial  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Finance  Bill,  though  one  would  hardly  have 
gathered  from  the  course  of  the  debate  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  under  discussion,  has  safely  passed  through 
the  third  reading.  As  the  direct  arguments  were  used 
up,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  one  mild  objection  from 
the  Speaker,  expended  his  energies  on  a  pessimistic 
criticism  of  Sir  David  Barbour’s  report  on  South  African 
finances.  His  only  excuse  for  troubling  the  House  was 
that  he  had  read  the  report  and  digested  the  less 
agreeable  portions  ;  though  incidentally  he  gave  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  usual  pat  on  the  back 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  the  Bill  which 
the  bulk  of  his  speech  avoided.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
there  was  a  minimum  of  truth  in  his  charges  against  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  of 
putting  aside  too  little  for  education  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  railways,  as  of  taxing  one  part  of  the  community 
less  than  another.  He  certainly  made  out  that  viewed  as 
an  investment  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies 
were  not  likely  to  be  lucrative  in  the  near  future.  They 
will  represent  the  burden  rather  than  the  financial 
benefit  of  empire ;  but  even  taking  for  a  moment  this 
unworthy  Little  Englander’s  view  of  the  value  of 
colonies,  it  remains  that  the  Transvaal  is  probably 
richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
and  even  Sir  David  Barbour,  who  was  studiously 
pessimistic,  looked  forward  to  a  future  of  promise. 

But  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  clients,  the  taxpayers, 
voted  for  the  war,  not  for  financial  reasons  but  for  the 
sake  of  national  dignity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  answer 
did  well  to  echo  Lord  Salisbury’s  notorious  phrase  } 
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“  We  seek  no  gold,  no  territories.”  War  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  answering 
Sir  William  Harcourt  categorically  on  the  several 
points  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  little  aggressive  in  his 
optimism  as  though  he  were  determined  to  dissipate 
entirely  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  gloom.  But  he  argued 
from  a  point  of  vantage.  In  the  first  place  he  was  in 
possession  of  papers,  the  contents  of  which  were 
entirely  unknown  to  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  these 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  showing  made  clear  that  the 
Orange  Free  State,  even  now  in  spite  of  the  war,  was 
in  a  much  sounder  financial  state  than  even  Sir  David 
Barbour’s  report  suggested.  Secondly  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  being  otherwise  unaware  of  the  future  plan 
of  the  Government,  was  forced  to  take  the  report 
strictly  as  his  text,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to 
be  as  vague  in  his  promises  as  he  wished,  as  the 
report,  though  full  of  valuable  information,  was  in  no 
sense  binding  on  the  Government.  Except  for  the 
vague  assurances  extracted  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
strange  irrelevancies  of  the  debate  were  a  mere  waste 
of  time.  But  the  Bill  was  passed. 

At  the  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Mayor  of 
Kensington  Mr.  Walter  Long  once  more  brought 
forward  the  pressing  claims  of  the  housing  question, 
on  which  there  has  also  been  a  debate  in  the  House  this 
week.  It  cannot  be  too  often  thrust  upon  the  notice  of 
the  public,  for  the  neglect  of  it  is  a  national  disgrace  and 
a  pregnant  cause  of  national  degeneration.  The  question 
has  been  unduly  complicated  by  considerations  of  rent. 
The  lowering  of  rents  is  outside  practical  politics  ;  but 
the  building  of  decent  houses  is  a  common  duty  that 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  municipality.  Mr. 
Long  was  loudly  cheered  when  he  laid  it  down  that  the 
view  of  the  municipalities  was  that  “  the  real  way  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  was  to  enable  corporations  to  borrow 
their  money  upon  longer  periods  of  repayment”.  This 
without  doubt  is  the  first  practical  step  that  should  be 
taken.  If  the  period  of  repayment  was  extended  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  years,  the  task  of  the  municipal 
bodies  would  be  rendered  much  easier.  With  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  systems  of  building  “  block  dwellings 
or  “mansions”,  as  others  call  them — lower  rents  and 
better  general  conditions  should  follow  in  time. 

The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children  Bill  is 
being  opposed  in  the  Standing  Committee  with  the  aim 
of  wrecking  it.  And  for  this  Session  at  least  it  seems 
likely  that  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  Mr.  Tully  and  others 
with  their  farcical  amendments  proposed  with  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  will  succeed.  It  will  not 
reach  the  House  until  August  and  as  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  expressly  state  that  their  object  is  to  kill  it,  they 
will  raise  in  the  House  precisely  the  same  questions  on 
which  they  have  already  been  beaten.  They  have 
made  use  of  the  vulgarities  and  personalities  to  which 
we  were  accustomed  in  the  old  vestries.  Sir  H. 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Tully  pretended  it  was  too  hot  to  sit 
and  the  former  gentleman  wanted  to  know  if  he  might 
sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Mr.  Tully  to  show  that  he  was 
no  sentimentalist  and  canter  exclaimed  that  if  children 
sipped  ale  they  were  only  doing  what  their  forefathers 
had  done  in  the  good  old  days  of  cake  and  ale.  This  sort 
of  would-be  jovial  talk  is  offensive  sentimentality  and 
cant  of  the  vulgar  kind,  which  are  as  nauseous  as  the 
too  “  precious  ”  kinds  of  sentimentality  and  cant.  The 
opponents  of  the  Bill  have  preferred  buffoonery  to  the 
sensible  argument  of  objections  which  might  have 
embodied  really  necessary  safeguards. 

The  factitious  excitement  as  to  the  Education  Bill 
kept  up  by  Radicals  in  both  Houses  has  only  brought 
out  the  harmless  modesty  of  that  measure.  Every 
speaker  was  caring  nothing  about  the  Bill  either  way 
but  much  about  School  Boards.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  show  none  of  their 
ordinary  weakness  by  giving  way  either  to  local  non¬ 
conformist  disturbances  or  to  the  noise  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  As  Professor  Jebb  pointed  out  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Union,  the  School 
Boards  both  by  training  and  interest  are  singularly  ill 
qualified  to  deal  with  any  education  which  can  be  called 
liberal.  Some  body  not  previously  prejudiced  by  diffe¬ 
rent  interests  and  not  divided  in  its  membership  by  the 


needs  of  partisan  warfare  must  be  found  to  deal  with 
all  branches  of  higher  education,  if  it  is  to  advance  from 
the  mechanical  to  the  organic  stage.  The  Government 
has  the  power  and  it  seems  the  desire  to  improve  on 
School  Boards.  They  have  been  at  the  same  time 
unscientific  and  pedantic  in  the  management  even  of 
the  elementary  schools,  and  the  time  and  opportunity 
have  come  to  put  a  better  authority  in  their  place. 
The  Government  has  only  to  be  firm. 

The  Churchmen  and  Conservatives  on  the  London 
School  Board  have  at  length  some  chance  of  making 
their  influence  felt.  While  they  were  led  or  supposed 
to  be  led  by  an  obscure  person  without  one  single 
qualification  to  take  any  kind  of  lead  in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  movement,  necessarily  they  could  do  nothing. 
It  is  not  a  striking  testimony  to  their  general  competence 
as  a  group  that  they  acquiesced  in  this  absurd  position 
so  long  as  they  did.  Their  new  leader,  Mr.  Whittaker 
Thompson,  is  by  no  means  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  is 
educated  and  a  gentleman,  and  on  the  School  Board 
these  qualities  do  not  go  without  saying.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Sir  Charles  Elliott  will  come  to  take  a  more 
intelligent  view  of  the  Education  Bill. 

The  strike  of  steel-workers  in  America,  which  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  eighty  thousand  men 
are  now  idle,  should  convince  the  world  that  unions  of 
workers  are  not  of  this  country  or  that  nor  of  this  or 
that  season.  They  issue  from  conditions  inherent  in 
society  and  are  themselves  a  necessary  factor  of  pro¬ 
gress.  The  intention  of  this  particular  struggle  between 
the  Trust  and  the  Unions  is  obscured  by  the  thoroughly 
American  methods  of  trying  to  catch  the  public  favour. 
The  men  say  through  their  representatives  that  their 
sole  object  is  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  workers  by  the 
Trust  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  the  unions. 
The  representatives  of  the  Trust  have  announced  that 
the  unions  demand  the  discharge  of  non-union  men 
working  on  union  wages  if  they  do  not  join  the  union. 
The  two  statements  cannot  be  reconciled  and  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  take  the  Union’s  own  expression  of  its 
intention.  It  would  be  tyranny  for  employers  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  union  and  non-union  workers  ;  it 
would  be  equal  tyranny  of  the  unions  to  demand  a 
similar  distinction.  Meanwhile  in  spite  of  vague  rumours 
of  reconciliation  the  strike  shows  signs  of  spreading 
even  to  the  non-union  mills. 

The  outline  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Coronation 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  ceremony  will  in  all 
probability  take  place  on  25  June  and  on  the  following 
day  there  will  be  an  extended  procession  starting  from 
Buckingham  Palace  moving  eastwards  through  the  City 
over  London  Bridge  and  round  by  Kennington  back  to 
the  Palace.  It  is  said  that  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  make  the  procession  more  than  ever  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  Empire  to  its  remoter  limits.  It 
is  well  that  such  occasions  for  expressing  their  loyalty 
should  be  offered  to  as  large  a  number  of  His  Majesty’s 
subjects  as  possible  and  the  value  of  such  an  object  les¬ 
son  in  Imperial  geography  is  of  a  political  importance 
that  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate.  Nothing  is  more  essential 
to  national  education  than  to  keep  alive  a  people’s 
imagination ;  to  make  the  most  jaded  feel  they  are 
the  citizens  of  no  mean  State.  There  is  value  even 
in  the  curious  demands  for  traditional  functions,  in  the 
claim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  “provide  a  glove” 
and  of  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  to  carry  the  golden  spurs. 

Some  remarkable  shooting  has  been  witnessed  at 
Bisley  during  the  week.  The  number  of  bulls  and 
possibles  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  by  the  permission  accorded  to  competitors  this 
year  to  assume  the  prone  position  instead  of  standing 
or  kneeling.  On  the  whole  the  weather  conditions  also 
have  not  been  unfavourable  despite  what  the  corre¬ 
spondents  describe  as  the  “trickiness”  of  the  wind. 
The  honours  seem  likely  to  be  divided  between  Wales 
Scotland  and  Canada.  The  Bronze  Medal  goes  to 
Wales,  and  Welsh  marksmen  only  missed  by  a 
point  carrying  off  all  three  of  the  newspaper  cups. 
Little  less  than  a  third  of  the  competitors  for  the  Silver 
Medal  yesterday  were  Scotchmen  and  of  twenty 
Canadians  nine  were  in  the  running  for  the  second 
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event.  It  was,  however,  won  by  an  East  Surrey  man. 
England  for  the  twenty-first  time  in  forty  years  has 
also  captured  the  Elcho  Shield.  The  rapid-firing  com¬ 
petition,  which  is  intended  to  give  a  more  practical 
turn  to  the  Bisley  meeting,  has  led  to  some  confusion, 
and  whether  allowed  to  count  in  the  grand  aggregate 
or  not  should  be  continued  in  future  years.  Straight 
shooting  in  all  conditions  is  the  essential  thing,  how¬ 
ever  little  Lord  Raglan  and  the  War  Office  may  be 
inclined  to  encourage  it  by  adopting  Lord  Meath’s 
suggestion  that  we  should  imitate  the  colonial  example 
and  catch  our  marksmen  in  boyhood. 

There  are  certain  preliminary  negotiations  now  in 
progress  as  to  an  international  athletic  meeting,  which 
help  to  illustrate  the  desirability,  on  which  stress  was 
laid  in  the  Saturday  Review  last  week,  of  keeping 
Henley  free  from  the  element  of  foreign  rivalry.  In 
athletics  as  in  rowing  Americans  hold  views  of  the 
meaning  of  sport  which  are  the  contradictories  of  ours. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  American  writers  on  sport 
has  confessed  this,  expressing  a  good  deal  of  admiration 
for  both.  The  Americans  make  “  proficiency  in  games  of 
skill”  a  business,  an  end  in  itself ;  we  do  not.  Even 
those,  who,  like  the  writer  referred  to,  respect  American 
“  whole-heartedness  ”,  will  allow  that  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems  is  not  productive  of  good,  not 
on  the  whole  to  the  advancement  either  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  or  of  excellence  in  such  sports  as  the  Henley 
Regatta  was  organised  to  encourage.  It  is  eminently 
undesirable  that  our  athletes  and  rowers  should  train 
for  two  years,  even  for  six  months  for  a  particular  race; 
and  so  longassham  international  competitions  encourage 
sportsmen,  to  whom  their  sport  is  for  pleasure,  to  let 
themselves  be  dominated  by  training — or  a  trainer— the 
less  we  hear  of  foreigners  at  Henley  or  elsewhere  the 
better  for  everybody. 

The  prospects  of  the  purchase  of  Marble  Hill  for  the 
public  have  grown  brighter  in  the  past  week.  Lord 
Monkswell  reported  to  the  Parks  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  that  the  owner  of  the  property 
had  met  him  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  negotiations  are  in 
progress.  Yesterday  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
the  above-mentioned  body,  from  the  Twickenham  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  the  Richmond  Town  Council  and  the 
Corporation  were  discussing  the  question.  The  attitude 
of  the  press  is  generally  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  were  late  in  moving  but  they  have  moved. 
The  more  important,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  case  for  purchase,  if  necessary,  by 
the  ratepayers.  It  looks  as  if  any  deficiency  in  public 
grants  might  be  made  good  by  private  munificence. 
A  satisfactory  piece  of  news  and  a  good  omen  is  that 
pending  negotiations  the  tree-cutting  has  been  stopped. 

The  Consols  market  on  the  opening  day  of  this  week 
presented  a  singularly  depressed  appearance,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  16th  the  lowest  record  since  1875  was 
reached,  Consols  being  registered  at  gijg  for  money. 
Afterwards  however  the  price  hardened,  thanks  largely 
to  the  effect  of  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg’s  speech  at  Cape¬ 
town,  and  the  upward  tendency  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  Owing  to  the  same  speech  of  the  Cape  Premier 
as  well  as  to  private  advices  which  have  come  from  the 
Transvaal  the  tone  of  the  Kaffir  market  has  remained 
good.  A  little  forced  selling  has  taken  place,  but 
against  that  there  have  been  purchases  of  an  investment 
nature  which  have  been  more  than  a  counterbalance. 
The  American  markets  have  continued  to  fluctuate 
greatly.  Many  depressing  influences  emanated  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  and  probable  duration 
of  the  steelworkers’  strike,  whilst  the  commencement 
of  a  strike  among  certain  of  the  coalminers  introduced 
a  further  element  of  disquietude.  Besides,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  drought,  together  with  a  promise  of 
diminished  yield  in  the  maize  and  cotton  crops,  so 
weakened  certain  holders  that  they  threw  their  stocks 
upon  the  market  indiscriminately.  On  Wednesday 
the  reassuring  cables  from  New  York  as  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  between  the  Morgan,  Hill  and 
Harriman  groups  and  the  reports  of  rain  having 
fallen  in  the  wheat  and  maize  districts  sent  prices  up 
in  sympathy  with  New  York  and  a  general  recovery 
resulted.  Consols  93. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  STAB. 

T  was  a  clever' idea  of  the  Liberal  managers,  whether 
invisible  demons  below  or  common  fleshly  agents 
above,  at  the  last  moment  when  the  other  mimes  had 
all  shaken  hands  at  the  Reform  Club  and  parted,  to 
bring  on  the  stage  an  old  favourite  with  the  people, 
the  ex-star,  to  pronounce  an  epilogue  alone,  all  in  his 
own  words,  upon  the  whole  comedy  of  Liberalism.  No 
political  comedy  would  be  complete  without  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  in  this  instance  he  was  perfectly  fitted 
with  a  part,  which  he  could  play  with  the  studied  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  finished  dilettante.  A  stage-manager  is 
certainly  providing  a  highly  piquant  entertainment 
when  he  summons  from  the  stalls  to  the  stage  a  retired 
“star”,  who,  in  circumstances  not  unknown  to  the 
Opera  Syndicate  at  this  moment  as  also  to  singers 
and  players  of  all  sorts  had  left  the  company,  and  leaves 
him  to  criticise  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  the 
performances  of  his  former  colleagues.  He  knows 
all  their  weak  points  so  well  and  can  put  them  so 
gracefully  and  kindly  to  the  public.  He  knows  exactly 
why  the  play  failed  and  lets  the  audience  into  all  the 
secrets  of  the  company.  He  knew  they  could  never 
succeed  as  they  were  going  on  and  watched  them  taking 
not  only  a  certain  but  even  a  ridiculous  road  to  ruin 
without  so  much  as  saying  a  word.  Could  forbearance, 
could  brotherly  love  to  an  old  fellow-player  go  farther  ? 
What  mystery  could  there  be  in  his  restraint?  How 
could  anyone  mistake  his  silence  for  anything  but 
love  ?  The  play  should  have  been  called  The  Wreck  ; 
and  Lord  Rosebery  should  be  seen  sitting  fresh, 
dry,  and  soigne  on  a  rock  within  hand-reach  of 
the  sinking  crew,  singing  from  Lucretius  “suave 
mari  ”  &c.  But  Lord  Rosebery  would  improve 
on  Lucretius,  for  not  content  with  pointing  out 
to  drowning  men  the  advantage  of  his  own  position 
on  the  shore,  he  would  explain  to  them,  as  slowly  they 
subside  in  the  deep  waters,  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
have  done  to  be  saved,  and  how  he  knew  all  the  while 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  so  kept  his  own  feet 
dry. 

This  part  of  spectator-critic,  of  moral  epilogist,  as 
we  have  said,  suits  Lord  Rosebery  well.  There  is 
absolutely  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his  style  or  his 
diction.  Polished,  restrained,  and  incisive,  his  sentences 
are  a  model  of  English  composition.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  form  ;  to  us  there  seems  little  wrong  in 
the  argument.  But  diction  and  judgment  do  not  make 
a  man.  It  is  just  that  flawless  unconsciousness  of  any 
deficiency  in  his  own  attitude  that  makes  Lord 
Rosebery’s  case  finally  hopeless.  A  man  who  could 
honestly  believe  that  it  might  be  truly  patriotic  to  see  a 
party  he  believed  essential  to  his  country  taking  a 
hopelessly  wrong  course,  and  not  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  its  taking  that  course,  could  never  play  a 
man  of  action’s  part  ;  just  as  one  who  imagined  the 
people  of  England  would  approve  and  admire  the  choice 
of  such  aloofness  as  a  line  of  conduct  must  be  too 
much  out  of  sympathy  with  English  feeling  ever  to  be 
a  successful  politician.  If  you  want  to  persuade  English 
men  and  women,  you  must  have  a  heart,  or  you  must 
make  them  think  you  have  one.  But  they  will  never 
believe  a  man  has  any  real  feeling  who  can  quietly 
watch  a  struggle  in  the  issue  of  which  he  professes  to 
be  deeply  concerned  without  taking  part  in  it.  Now 
we  know  that  Lord  Rosebery  can  never  guide  the 
destinies  of  this  country.  He  may  be  an  historian,  he 
may  be  a  philosopher  ;  but  a  philosopher  will  never  be  a 
great  statesman  in  England  ;  at  any  rate  he  will  never 
be  a  leader  of  Englishmen.  Lord  Rosebery’s  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  detachment  and  silence  that  it  was 
“  simple,  obvious,  and  loyal  ”  is  interpreted  by  the 
public  only  in  one  way  :  it  was  obviously  and  simply 
selfish  ;  and  that  he  could  conceive  that  such  conduct 
was  loyal  either  to  his  party  or  to  his  country  only 
demonstrates  that  he  has  no  idea  what  loyalty  is.  For 
what  does  it  come  to  ?  He  sees  his  party  halting 
between  two  opinions,  cne  of  which  he  is  convinced 
must  be  fatal  10  the  party,  also  injurious  and,  if  pre¬ 
dominant,  ultimately  fatal  to  the  Empire.  He  simply 
watches,  moving  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  this  vital 
conflict.  What  is  his  excuse  ?  That  he  might  not 
disturb  his  old  party  colleagues,  that  he  should  do  or 
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say  nothing  that  could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  healing 
of  their  divisions.  But  in  the  same  sentence  he  states 
that  he  knew  that  these  divisions  were  fundamental 
!  and  so  could  not  be  healed,  and  contemptuously  brushes 
aside  the  pretence  at  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  Reform 
Club  meeting.  Moreover,  he  observed,  he  tells  us,  that 
his  own  abstention  had  no  effect  whatever  on  Liberal 
unity,  and  certainly  was  not  making  for  it.  Then 
what  becomes  of  his  excuse  for  taking  no  part  in  the 
struggle  ?  His  inaction  is  not  a  mystery,  we  agree, 
in  the  light  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  character,  but  it  is  a 
pity  for  him  that  it  is  not. 

Regret  for  this  incurable  defect  of  quality,  which  has 
spoilt  a  great  figure  and  a  great  career,  is  necessarily 
more  keenly  felt  by  those  who  with  ourselves  endorse 
Lord  Rosebery’s  attitude  toward  imperial  questions 
than  by  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Courtney.  They  can  hardly  regret  the  moral  paralysis 
of  a  dangerous  champion  in  a  wrong  cause.  The  more 
calmly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  contemplate  the 
intellectual  force  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  survey  of  the 
situation,  the  balance  of  his  judgment,  the  justice  of 
his  perspective,  the  more  keenly  we  must  regret  that 
the  head’s  clear  message  is  not  transmitted  to  the  hand. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  a  patriot,  we  admit :  in  knowledge 
and  in  wish.  He  loves  his  country,  but  not  at  every 
cost. 

And  if  we,  as  Englishmen,  feel  some  indignation  at 
Lord  Rosebery’s  indifference,  what  must  Liberals  feel  ? 
V  e  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  every  cause  for 
very  deep  resentment.  He  has  callously  contemplated 
them  in  their  difficulties  and,  quietly  waiting  until  they 
had  reached  the  ridiculous  conclusion  of  the  Irish  jury 
that  “  they  were  all  agreed  that  they  could  not  agree  ”, 
he  administers  with  feline  agility  a  nasty  scratch 
with  a  velvet  hand.  In  some  of  his  sentences  one  can 
almost  hear  the  hiss  followed  by  the  stealthy  swift  with¬ 
drawal.  We  know,  everyone  knows,  the  unworthy 
treatment  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  was  subjected  when  J 
Prime  Minister,  that  he  was  not  supported,  rather  was  j 
actively  thwarted,  by  his  first  lieutenant  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  all  allowance  must  be  made  for  it.  1 
But  no  soreness  at  past  ill-treatment  condones  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  certainly  not  the  vindictiveness  that  puts  a 
knife  scientifically  in  the  right  spot  in  the  back  and  at 
the  right  moment.  Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  us  much 
more  than  justified  in  the  very  temperate  strictures  he 
made  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  conduct  in  his  speech  at 
Peterborough  on  Wednesday. 

Speculation  as  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  future  or  the 
meaning  of  his  dark  saying  that  he  will  never  voluntarily 
return  to  party  politics  does  not  interest  us  much.  It 
could  not,  since  in  our  view  he  confesses  to  an  incurable 
infirmity  of  soul  that  must  be  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  a  great  public  career.  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  playing 
the  Achillean  part.  May  be,  if  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
go  to  him  cap  in  hand  with  all  due  submission,  he  could 
be  induced  actively  to  lead  them  ;  but  if  he  were,  the 
same  play  would  be  enacted  over  again.  There  would 
be  a  failure  and  a  resignation.  May  be  he  is  calculating 
that  the  people  of  England,  sick  of  the  failure  of 
politicians  all  round,  may  turn  to  him  in  years  to  come, 
years  long  enough  to  allow  of  forgetfulness  of  his 
premiership,  as  the  one  man  outside  the  petty  give  and 
take  of  parties,  the  charming  personality  who  always 
says  just  what  the  people  think  (because  he  is  silent 
till  it  is  clear  what  they  do  think),  the  great 
dark  horse  of  politics.  On  the  other  hand  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  to  him  in  weariness,  they  may  forget 
all  about  him.  That  is  a  risky  game.  There  remains 
the  “  uncoveted  place  ”,  the  only  place  Lord  Rosebery 
claims  for  himself.  The  detached  observer,  who  cares 
nothing  for  party,  only  for  the  State,  who  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  give  his  impartial  assistance  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  offer — we  quite  understand  all  that.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  aptitude,  undoubtedly,  for  the  part  ■;  he 
is  best  on  a  non-party  platform,  after  dinner,  and  in 
the  library,  where  he  can  advise  without  responsibility, 
speak  and  not  do.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
English  Constitution  there  is  no  place  for  so  dignified  ; 
an  extra-partisan  but  that  of  the  King ;  and  Lord 
Rosebery  is  not  King. 


TOWARDS  EARLIER  CLOSING. 

HTHE  one  really  important  new  fact  in  the  history  of 
-*-  the  movement  for  the  early  closing  of  shops  is 
that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  sat  on  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  just  issued  its  report.  Everything  in 
the  way  of  legislation  depended  on  the  effect  which 
might  be  produced  on  the  Premier’s  mind  by  his 
effective  personal  study  of  the  question  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee.  When  Lord  Avebury  moved  in 
February  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  length  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
shops,  Lord  Salisbury’s  attitude  to  the  question  as 
disclosed  by  his  speech  seemed  to  make  the  prospect  of 
legislation  absolutely  hopeless.  At  that  time  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  opposed  to  interference  with  the  labour  of  adult 
persons  ;  he  dwelt,  as  he  has  done  so  often,  on  the  perils 
of  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  making 
free  labour  contracts  ;  and  especially  dwelt  on  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working-class 
shoppers  whose  interests,  though  they  were  paramount, 
he  seemed  to  consider  had  been  neglected.  In  the  end 
he  assented  to  the  Committee  but  repudiated  the  idea  that 
any  Government  would  be  bound  by  its  decision  :  a 
special  application  to  this  particular  case  of  a  favourite 
theory  of  his.  If  he  was  persuaded  by  anyone  to 
sit  on  the  Committee  himself  it  was  a  happy  thought. 
His  conversion  to  the  idea  of  legislation  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  this  makes  an  infinity  of  difference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  emancipation  of  shop  assistants 
from  the  tyrannous  conditions  of  their  employment. 
There  are  two  Bills  at  present  before  Parliament,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord 
Avebury’s  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Method  however, 
the  particular  mode  of  limiting  shop  hours,  is  not  the 
really  important  question.  It  did  not  matter  much 
that  Lord  Salisbury  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
draft  Report  which  recommended  the  Early  Closing 
Bill  “  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  your  lord- 
ships  ”  except  possibly  that  it  may  have  hurt  Lord 
Avebury’s  feelings  a  little.  The  important  fact  was 
that  this  amendment  was  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
principle  which  runs  through  all  proposals  to  legislate 
as  to  employment  in  shops  :  that  is  to  say  of  the  power 
of  the  local  authorities  over  the  shops  in  their  districts. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Bill  refers  the  question  to  them  in 
one  way  :  Lord  Avebury’s  refers  it  in  another. 

It  is  not  worth  while  arguing  about  either  scheme 
at  present,  because  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  next 
step  will  be  for  the  Government  to  take  the  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  members  of  Parliament 
and  produce  a  Bill  of  their  own.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
proposition  is  that  local  authorities,  instead  of  having 
complete  seisin  of  the  question,  shall  be  authorised 
to  pass  provisional  orders  making  such  regulations 
in  respect  to  the  closing  of  shops  as  may  seem  to 
them  to  be  necessary  for  the  areas  under  their 
jurisdiction  :  and  that  these  provisional  orders  shall 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  usual  manner 
before  acquiring  the  force  of  law.  What  may 
be  the  special  advantage,  if  any,  of  this  third 
method  of  entrusting  powrers  to  the  local  authorities  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  discuss.  The  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  order  procedure  to  a  class  of  questions  of 
this  nature  is  a  novelty ;  there  has  been  little  or 
no  public  discussion  of  it ;  and  we  imagine 
it  rather  took  the  Committee  by  surprise  when 
it  was  proposed  to  them.  All  this  matters  very 
little  at  present  :  and  the  one  important  fact  is 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  signed  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  that  Parliament  should  legislate  with  the 
object  of  regulating  the  conditions  of  labour  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  departments  of  distributive 
trade.  Such  a  step  when  taken  will  be  the  first  in 
the  way  of  direct  regulation  of  hours  of  male  adults, 
and  of  the  recognition  that  in  industrial  life  there  are 
other  weak  and  helpless  classes  besides  women  and 
children.  The  age  and  sex  distinction  will  lose  all 
its  value  as  argument,  and  every  case  proposed  for 
Government  regulation  may  thus  be  considered  on  its 
merits. 

What  the  merits  are  in  this  case  of  the  early 
closing  of  shops  have  been  apparent  enough  ever 
since  the  Commons’  Committee  of  1886  made  its  report; 
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and  the  Lords’  Committee  has  not  added  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  importance.  More  medical  evidence  was  taken 
by  the  latter  Committee  than  by  the  former,  but  already 
it  was  known  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men,  the  leaders  of  their  profession, 
who  of  their  own  motion  had  prepared  a  formidable 
statement  of  the  terrible  evils  of  too  prolonged  labour 
both  to  men,  women,  and  young  persons,  and  especially 
of  the  two  latter  classes,  in  shops,  who  had  called  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  subject,  and  had  urged 
the  passing  of  an  Early  Closing  Bill.  It  was  already 
known  that  eighty,  eighty-four,  often  ninety  hours 
a  week  are  worked  in  many  shops,  not  including 
hours  worked  after  closing.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  hours  are  spent  in  circumstances  insanitary,  in 
bad  atmosphere,  in  surroundings  causing  that  dread 
disease  known  popularly  as  consumption  and  others 
of  a  tubercular  character.  From  the  medical  point 
of  view  nothing  required  to  be  proved.  If  anything 
remains  of  the  humanity  which  insisted  on  the 
horrors  of  the  factory  system  before  the  Acts  being 
removed,  or  if  there  is  anything  of  the  feeling  which 
we  are  often  told  has  become  more  manifest  of  late 
years,  that  national  health  must  be  protected  for  State 
reasons  even  though  industry  has  to  be  put  under 
restraints,  then  the  time  has  arrived  for  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  the  multitude  of  shop  assistants  who 
are  leading  lives  incompatible  with  health  and  the 
intelligent  and  energetic  performance  of  their  duties  as 
citizens. 

Since  the  Committee  of  1886  reported,  the  efforts  of 
voluntary  associations  of  shopkeepers  and  assistants 
have  been  tried.  The  Lords’  Committee  report  that, 
though  matters  would  have  been  worse  but  for  them,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  of  the  tradesmen’s  associations,  a 
great  number  of  whose  representatives  were  examined, 
that  the  limit  of  voluntary  efforts  has  been  reached  and 
that  nothing  short  of  legislation  will  be  effective.  The 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  individual  traders  are  fatal  to 
concerted  action  though  they  all  admit  they  would 
welcome  a  general  compulsory  closing.  The  view  of 
the  Committee  is  in  favour  of  this.  They  have  no 
doubt  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  amongst  smaller 
shopkeepers,  who  especially  suffer  from  unconscionably 
long  hours,  many  of  them  carry  on  business  with 
members  of  their  own  family,  and  they  would  thus 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  their  rivals,  who  must 
employ  assistants,  if  the  method  of  regulating  the 
hours  of  paid  assistants  were  to  be  adopted. 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  shopkeepers  as  a 
class  are  now  prepared  to  support  early  closing  legis¬ 
lation.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  customers. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  more  direct  evidence  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  point.  The  indirect  testimony  of 
witnesses  such  as  trade-union  representatives,  and  of 
co-operative  officials  whose  shops  usually  close  much 
earlier  than  those  of  individual  traders  though  their 
customers  are  of  the  same  class,  all  tended  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  allegations  of  hardship  to  the  consumer. 
Lord  Salisbury  as  we  said  had  made  a  special  point  of 
this  hardship  in  his  committal  speech,  but  he  signs  the 
report  without  any  remark  on  the  subject.  Very 
possibly  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  this  difficulty 
being  met  that  the  local  authorities  in  framing  their 
provisional  orders  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
local  feeling  of  their  constituents.  Local  discussion 
will  bring  home  to  the  general  inhabitants  their  duties 
towards  the  shopkeepers,  when  they  have  brought 
forcibly  to  their  consciences  the  evils  which  they  would 
be  responsible  for  perpetuating.  The  artisan  classes 
have  obtained  shorter  hours  for  themselves,  and  they 
are  not  entitled  any  more  than  other  classes  by  their 
bad  habit,  which  late  shopping  undoubtedly  is  in  most 
cases,  to  exercise  a  tyranny  over  others.  In  a  sense 
the  customer  is  an  employer,  and  he  ought  not  any 
more  than  another  employer,  to  do  as  he  likes  with 
those  who  serve  him.  As  far  as  the  early  closing  of 
shops  may  affect  the  brightness  of  the  street  promenades 
in  some  quarters,  that  may  well  be  a  question  to  be 
considered  by  the  local  authorities  when  they  construct 
their  provisional  orders.  The  quarters  may  have  to 
devise  some  alternative  ;  but  here  again  no  class  is 
entitled  to  take  its  recreations  at  too  much  cost  in  the 
health  and  happiness  of  those  who  depend  on  its  favour. 


NEW  SUMMER  TRAINS. 

1  ULY  always  sees  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the 
J  passenger  services  of  the  chief  British  railways, 
and  this  summer  the  new  time-tables  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  usual.  They  who  take  serious 
thought  of  the  problems  of  transportation  have  long 
regarded  it  as  something  very  like  a  national  disgrace 
that  we  should  have  fallen  so  far  behind  the  railway 
standard  of  other  countries  :  whilst  even  the  shareholder 
of  the  baser  kind,  who  looks  on  railways  simply  as 
machines  for  the  production  of  dividends,  has  in  many 
cases  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  position  in  any 
event  can  scarcely  be  worse  than  that  into  which  he  has 
drifted  thanks  to  a  policy  of  stagnation  on  the  part  of 
the  companies.  So  the  rumour  that  this  summer  many 
important  changes  were  to  be  inaugurated  created  no 
little  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  new 
services  are  now  in  working  order  but  the  improvements, 
welcome  enough  so  far  as  they  go,  are  on  the  whole 
insufficient  and  disappointing.  The  North-Eastern,  as 
usual  of  late  years,  leads  the  way  with  a  general 
smartening  up  of  its  trains  on  all  parts  of  the  system 
and  an  extension  of  its  very  fine  services  between  the 
West  Riding  and  the  coast.  The  other  chief  alterations 
on  British  lines  occur  almost  exclusively  in  connexion 
with  the  three  great  groups  of  services  between  London 
and  Scotland,  London  and  the  West  of  England,  and 
London  and  the  seaside. 

To  deal  first  with  the  last  class.  The  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Companies  have  started  a  good 
new  train  in  each  direction  between  Victoria,  Folke¬ 
stone  and  Dover,  running  via  the  Maidstone  branch  of 
the  Chatham  Company  from  London  to  Ashford  and 
thence  over  the  South-Eastern  main  line.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  extensions  in  the  London  district  are  now  well 
advanced  and  at  Whitsuntide  it  was  found  possible  to 
do  away  with  that  curious  survival  of  early  days,  the 
arrangement  by  which  trains  on  the  Greenwich  line 
passed  one  another  on  the  right-hand  side  :  so  now  the 
custom  that  trains  shall  follow  the  ordinary  rule  of 
the  road  and  keep  to  the  left  is  universal  throughout 
the  country.  The  usual  summer  expresses  to  Whitby, 
Cromer,  Llandudno,  and  other  places  along  the  East 
and  West  coasts  have  been  started,  but  there  are  no 
improvements  worth  recording.  The  South-Western 
Company  has  at  length  added  a  slightly  faster  train  to 
Portsmouth,  but  the  services  to  that  town  and — in  spite 
of  the  new  connexion  between  the  Cowes  boats  and 
Southampton  West — to  the  whole  Isle  of  Wight 
district  remain  as  a  whole  quite  indifferent,  and  we 
cannot  see  how  the  promoters  of  the  Solent  Tunnel 
can  hope  for  much  traffic  unless  they  succeed  in  putting 
a  little  life  into  their  work  between  London  and  the 
coast. 

The  services  to  and  from  the  West  of  England  are 
just  now  in  a  very  interesting  condition.  Last  summer 
it  suddenly  flashed  on  the  South-Western  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  some  of  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  traffic,  which  they  had  allowed  to 
fall  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Western, 
although  that  company  was  handicapped  by  having  a 
much  more  circuitous  route.  This  year  the  contest  has 
been  renewed.  The  10. 50  a. m.  from  Waterloo  now  reaches 
Exeter  in  three  and  a  half  hours  as  against  the  three 
hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes  taken  by  the  “  Cornish- 
man”  from  Paddington.  To  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
however  the  competition  is  closer,  the  South-Western 
winning  by  just  one  minute,  though  of  course  with 
its  longer  journey  the  rival  train  gives  much  the  finer 
performance.  The  Great  Western  has  carried  the 
acceleration  right  away  to  the  end  of  its  line  at  Penzance 
and  that  little  towm  is  now  only  eight  hours  from  London. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  far  west  a  real  struggle 
is  taking  place,  though  neither  company  has  yet  in¬ 
troduced  satisfactory  dining-car  arrangements  and  the 
South-Western  still  adheres  to  the  lamentable  old 
pattern  of  carriages  with  isolated  compartments. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  for  any  railway  engaged  in 
the  Scotch  traffic  to  advertise  the  smallest  alteration 
without  convincing  the  daily  press  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  another  race  to  the  North.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  summer  time-tables  of  the  East  coast  and  West  coast 
companies  are  this  year  without  novelty  entirely  un- 
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sensational:  no  effort  has  been  made  to  revert  to  the 
high  speeds  prevailing  five  years  ago.  Locally,  it  is 
true,  the  North-Eastern  Company,  which  is  now  run¬ 
ning  some  of  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world,  is  giving 
a  splendid  service  up  and  down  between  the  chief  towns 
in  its  district  and  Scotland  ;  but  London  passengers 
unfortunately  do  not  benefit  by  the  enterprise  of  this 
provincial  line  and  are  generally  unaware  of  its  merits  ; 
while  the  other  companies  concerned  appear  to  regard 
it  with  feelings  of  strong  repugnance. 

Probably  the  chief  interest  has  centred  in  the  doings 
of  the  Midland,  which  at  last  has  determined  to  try  to 
obtain  some  return  for  the  grave  obligations  which  it 
undertook  in  perpetuity  on  the  building  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  It  has  entirely  revised  both  its  day  and  night 
services,  adding  to  the  number  of  trains  run  and  making 
many  far-reaching  improvements,  though  we  question 
whether  the  reform  has  gone  quite  far  enough  to  draw 
passengers  in  very  large  numbers.  The  finest  of  the 
new  day  trains  leaves  S.  Pancras  at  9.30,  arrives  at 
Carlisle  at  3.45,  Glasgow  at  6.20,  and  Edinburgh  at 
6.5.  A  new  night  express  leaving  at  7.20  p.m.  brings 
Edinburgh  within  8^  hours  of  London  by  this  route 
and  is  the  first  of  the  evening  Scotch  trains  by  any 
line  to  have  a  dining-car  attached  :  yet  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  the  company  does  not  seem  to 
wish  its  passengers  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
advantage,  for  though  the  train  is  made  up  of  new 
rolling  stock  the  vestibules  between  the  various 
vehicles  are  not  all  connected  up  and  the  dining-car 
is  therefore  inaccessible  after  the  train  has  once 
started.  Here  surely  is  a  piece  of  folly  for  which 
the  most  backward  southern  company  might  blush. 
The  result  of  the  various  alterations  in  regard  to 
these  trains  to  the  North  is  that  the  actual  time  taken 
upon  the  journey  to  Scotland  by  the  Midland  line  is 
undoubtedly  less  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  service 
incomparably  better.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  pathetic  in  the  pride  of  the  company  at 
its  latest  achievements,  for  the  speed  attained  by  the 
best  of  the  new  trains  between  S.  Pancras  and  Carlisle 
is  only  slightly  better  than  that  of  the  day  express  to 
Glasgow  as  long  ago  as  1888.  The  delay  at  Normanton 
for  dinner  is  now  avoided,  and  the  much-vaunted  im¬ 
provements  of  1901  do  little  more  than  restore  the  line 
to  the  position  in  the  matter  of  speed  which  it  occupied 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  its  energetic  days.  If  we  can 
judge  by  the  newspaper  reports  of  their  unpunctuality, 
the  new  trains  have  not  begun  very  successfully. 
Beyond  Carlisle  the  Midland  expresses  are  worked 
forward  to  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Company  and  to  Edinburgh  and  the  North  by  the  North 
British.  The  Glasgow  and  South-Western  have  taken 
the  improved  service  very  phlegmatically  and  could 
give  a  much  greater  speed  if  they  chose  ;  the  North 
British  have  reverted  to  the  practice  of  running  from 
Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  without  a  stop  and  have  adopted 
a  standard  timing  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  for  the 
journey  instead  of  the  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
in  force  many  years  ago. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  rival  North-Western 
line  the  Midland  still  persists  in  making  its  through 
expresses  between  London  and  Scotland  call  at  various 
important  towns  on  the  way  and  thus,  accidentally  as 
it  were,  the  service  between  S.  Pancras  and  Leeds  has 
suddenly  been  immensely  improved.  So  good  has  it 
become  that  the  Great  Northern  has  felt  its  old 
supremacy  in  that  quarter  in  jeopardy  and  at  once  shown 
some  of  its  old  energy  and  grip.  The  existing  service 
has  been  overhauled  and  a  very  good  new  up  train 
put  on  in  the  afternoon,  which  runs  to  London  in  a 
very  few  minutes  over  three  and  a  half  hours,  thus 
beating  the  famous  three  and  three-quarter  hour  ex¬ 
presses  which  ran  for  a  short  time  twenty-one  years 
ago. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

I. — Infantry. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  infantry  tactics  and  training 
brings  us  very  near  to  a  general  criticism  on  the 
manner  in  which  our  battles  in  South  Africa  were 
fought,  for  it  is  infantry  which  is  the  predominant  arm 
— it  is  through  the  action  of  infantry  that  battles  are 


lost  or  won.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  differentiate 
between  the  leading  of  the  larger  infantry  units,  and  the 
skill  in  tactics  exhibited  by  our  generals.  It  is  of  the 
former  however  that  we  wish  now  to  speak,  and  of  the 
training  of  the  individual  soldier. 

That  the  private  soldier  is  a  fine  fellow  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  over  and  over  again  invited  to  do  what  the  drill 
book  declared  to  be  dangerous,  undesirable,  or  even 
impossible.  The  drill  book  may  be  as  much  in  fault  as 
some  grumblers  have  declared  it  to  be,  and  some  who 
endeavoured  to  act  up  to  its  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
may  have  been  snubbed  by  pedantic  drill  masters, 
but  how  much  more  in  fault  then  must  those  have 
been  who  ignored  its  plain  advice  in  these  days  which 
are  supposed  to  have  left  it  far  behind  as  obsolete  and 
only  adapted  to  the  warfare  of  thirty  years  ago  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  something  very  jejune  and  unimaginative 
about  its  sections,  yet  after  all  many  a  soldier  would 
have  been  saved  to  King  and  country,  had  the  un¬ 
pretentious  paragraphs  been  more  closely  studied.  If 
commonplace  and  well-worn  axioms  are  ignored  in  war, 
unless  astounding  luck  intervene,  a  heavy  penalty  is 
always  paid.  If  the  best  battalions  in  the  world 
are  flung  recklessly  straight  on  a  strong  position 
bristling  with  modern  rifles,  defeat  will  surely  follow. 
If  outposts  be  not  placed  so  as  to  deny  to  the  enemy 
commanding  ground  near  your  camp,  its  peace  may  be 
broken  into  by  sudden  assaults.  If  steps  be  not  taken 
to  make  good  ground  already  gained,  it  may  slip  from 
your  grasp.  If  having  beaten  your  enemy  you  do  not 
harass  and  pursue — but  we  really  cannot  pursue  the 
chronicle  of  our  ineptitude  further.  Infandum  renovare 
dolorem  is  a  hateful  task.  Let  us  in  preference  see  how 
we  may  do  better  another  time.  Education  and  selec¬ 
tion  must  ensure  us  better  generals,  and  the  men  they 
lead  must  also  be  as  efficient  as  we  can  make  them. 

Before  we  fight  a  battle  we  must  march  to  meet  our 
foe,  and  high  authority  said  long  ago  that  “  victory  lay 
in  the  legs  ”.  It  is  befitting  therefore  to  discuss  march¬ 
ing  first.  In  South  Africa  our  battalions  marching 
without  packs  were  in  this  respect  almost  always  equal 
to  the  occasion,  but  little  could  be  learnt  from  com¬ 
parison  with  other  troops  because  their  opponents  being 
mounted  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance 
with  them.  But  that  there  is  a  great  art  and  method 
in  conducting  marches  and  in  preparation  for  them  is 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  various  degrees  of  excellence 
attained  to  in  this  respect  by  various  units.  It  was  also 
instructive  to  notice  how  the  men  discarded  regulation 
methods  of  wearing  haversacks,  and  how  they  almost 
all  arrived  at  the  same  solution  in  practically  working 
out  the  easiest  method.  That  method  should  now  be 
the  regulation  one,  and  a  haversack  slung  in  the  centre 
of  a  man’s  back,  when  packs  are  not  carried,  should 
carry  all  he  needs  in  bivouac.  We  must  however  make 
up  our  minds  whether  our  men  are  to  carry  packs 
habitually  on  active  service,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  carts ;  and  train  our  men  accordingly. 
Carrying  weight  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  The 
Germans  and  French  intend  their  men  to  carry  heavy 
packs  in  war,  and  therefore  they  wear  them  continually 
at  drills  and  exercises.  On  the  hottest  days  during 
manoeuvres  they  may  be  seen  therefore  carried  with 
ease  on  the  Continent.  Our  men  did  not  carry  their 
packs  in  South  Africa,  and  we  rarely  see  them  carried 
in  summer  in  England.  If  they  are  to  carry  them  in 
war,  our  system  must  be  altered.  If  they  are  not,  it 
may  go  on  perhaps  as  at  present.  But  the  point  must 
be  settled.  The  fitting  of  boots,  attention  to  feet,  and 
as  much  practice  in  covering  long  distances  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  do  the  rest,  and  our  battalions  will  arrive 
on  the  scene  still  fresh’  and  eager  to  undertake  the 
fight.  It  is  unfortunately  not  superfluous  to  insist 
that  a  pause  on  arrival  must  be  made  to  admit 
of  due  preparation  for  the  advance,  and  that  the 
opening  of  the  artillery  bombardment  should  not 
greatly  precede  the  appearance  of  the  infantry  on  the 
scene.  The  enemy  will  very  possibly  not  man  his 
defences  at  all  till  this  occurs,  and  until  he  does  so 
hundreds  of  shells  may  plough  the  ground  in  vain. 
What  is  needed  here  is  that  there  should  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent  co-operation  between  the  two  arms,  and  that 
infantry  should  leave  preliminary  fire  to  the  batteries 
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and  think  only  of  pushing  forward  until  losses  compel 
them  to  use  their  rifles.  A  great  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  when  that  will  occur  even  in  open  country  will 
be  manifest,  and  circumstances  will,  as  always  in  war, 
overbear  any  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  up  to  1,200  yards 
losses  may  often  be  borne  by  good  troops  without 
halting  to  fire  and  delay  the  advance,  while  much  exe¬ 
cution  on  troops  in  proper  fighting  formation  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  musketry  beyond  that  range.  If  fire 
has  to  be  opened  it  will  probably  be  better  to  tell  off 
certain  units  to  deliver  it,  and  these  should  not  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  firing  line,  but  should  make  the 
covering  of  the  advance  of  that  portion  by  fire  their 
main  duty,  and  should  be  left  in  rear  to  carry  it  out 
undisturbed.  But  at  800  yards  or  so  fire  will  usually 
have  to  be  replied  to  generally  and  then  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  volley  firing  and  the  direction  of 
fire  by  the  word  of  command  of  officers  will  any  longer 
be  feasible.  We  must  educate  our  men  up  to  a  degree 
of  fire  discipline  that  will  make  independent  firing 
possible. 

To  dogmatise  on  attack  formations  is  not  only  un¬ 
desirable  but  positively  detrimental.  To  make  good 
use  of  the  cover  afforded  by  the  ground  which  lies 
between  you  and  the  enemy’s  position  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  success  in  a  modern  assault.  You  need  also, 
however,  a  hold  over  your  men,  the  product  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  of  personal  confidence,  of  esprit  de  corps  or 
loyalty  to  King  and  country,  such  as  will  influence 
and  carry  them  onward  in  the  final  stages.  Forma¬ 
tions  should  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  lie  of  the 
ground  on  the  day  of  battle,  should  aim  at  preserving 
the  influence  of  the  officer  as  long  as  possible,  and  should 
vary  just  as  the  natural  features  of  the  country  vary. 
Whether  men  should  move  forward  in  long  continuous 
lines,  or  in  one  long  line  followed  by  small  flexible 
columns,  is  a  matter  about  which  interminable  argument 
may  arise.  Also  which  formation  is  the  more  vulnerable  is 
again  not  easily  decided.  There  are  however  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  govern  our  action.  In  the  first  place 
the  front  of  a  modern  attack  should  be  of  very  consider¬ 
able  width,  andthe  advance  should  be  more  of  an  envelop¬ 
ing  character  than  were  the  deep  formations  lately  in 
fashion.  Secondly  one  portion  of  a  unit  should  always 
cover  with  its  fire  the  advance  of  another.  This  principle 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  action  of  the  smallest  as  well 
of  the  largest  bodies.  Our  foes  have  given  us  a  lesson 
here  which  we  should  profit  by.  In  all  of  their  really 
determined  attacks,  the  progress  of  even  one  man  was 
covered  by  the  fire  of  a  comrade  on  the  watch  behind. 
Whether  the  echelons  that  move  forward  be  groups  or 
sections,  or  half  companies,  or  complete  companies 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  force  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  but  in  each  and  every  case  reinforcements 
or  advancing  bodies  must  conceal  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  and  not  stand  up  and  move  forward  straight 
ahead  with  that  magnificent  disregard  of  the  features  of 
the  ground  which  cost  us  so  many  lives  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  To  conduct  an  attack  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  foreshadowed  will  demand  a  high  standard  of 
training  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
men.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  necessitate  much  irksome 
instruction,  on  the  other  it  will  serve  to  give  an  interest 
and  zest  to  instruction  such  as  could  not  be  got  out  of 
the  old  stereotyped  procedure.  The  difficulty  will  be  to 
find  suitable  ground  for  instruction,  but  that  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  may  hope  to  see  overcome  in  the 
future. 

Closely  connected  with  a  system  of  mutual  support 
is  the  principle  of  securing  successive  fire  positions,  and 
in  them  gaining  breathing  time  for  another  effort. 
Finally,  a  main  fire  position  from  which  the  final  advance 
takes  place  is  arrived  at.  In  a  long  line  of  attack  it 
will  often  happen  that  owing  to  the  local  conditions 
one  portion  of  the  line  may  succeed  in  forging  ahead 
considerably  further  than  others.  These  must  effect 
lodgments  perhaps  even  in  the  hostile  position  itself, 
which  should  be  at  once  secured  by  such  hasty  means 
of  fortification  as  may  be  to  hand,  and  it  should  be  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  first  steps  taken  on  capturing 
the  main  position  or  any  portions  of  it  should  be  to 
make  them  good  against  counter-attack.  With  this 
object  parties  to  carry  forward  stones  or  sandbags 
should  be  arranged  for.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  carry 


forward  such  things,  they  may  be  passed  forward  from 
the  rear  from  man  to  man  until  they  reach  the  firing 
line.  Cover  obtained  in  this  way  will  give  protection 
against  musketry.  Guns  must  keep  down  the  fire  of  the 
hostile  artillery.  If  they  cannot  do  so  and  there  be  not 
unusually  good  natural  cover  available,  it  will  be  hope¬ 
less  to  launch  an  attack  against  a  position  from  which 
both  infantry  and  artillery  fire  is  being  poured  un¬ 
checked.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  carrying 
out  of  an  attack  we  must  draw  attention  to  the 
heavy  loss  in  officers  which  has  made  us  pay  so 
dearly  for  our  recent  victories.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
traced  largely  to  the  present  instructions  in  the  drill 
book  which  direct  officers  commanding  half  companies 
to  “  select  the  ground  to  which  the  next  advance  is  to 
be  made,  and  lead  their  half  companies.”  In  practice 
this  works  out  very  much  as  follows.  The  men  are 
cautioned  that  they  are  about  to  advance,  their  fire 
ceases  to  enable  the  officer  to  get  in  front,  and  for  a 
moment  he  is  the  only  man  on  his  feet,  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  fire  has  enabled  the  enemy  to  lift  their  heads 
and  aim.  A  great  many  bullets  can  be  discharged  even 
in  a  brief  moment  from  magazine  rifles,  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  largely  due  to  this  periodical  exposure  of  officers 
that  the  heavy  casualties  amongst  them  are  to  be  traced. 
Highly  trained  men  should  advance  at  the  word  of 
command  of  an  officer  who  can  give  it  lying  down  in 
rear,  and  the  whole  of  the  unit  should  rise  and  move 
forward  at  the  same  moment,  while,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  a  neighbouring  unit  of  equal  strength 
is  ready  to  cover  their  advance  with  fire. 


LES  GRANDES  CHALEURS. 

TO  mingle  with  the  Parisians  in  these  afternoons  of 
heat,  of  glare,  is  not  much  of  a  distraction. 
Instead  of  stepping  the  boulevards,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
retire  to  your  room  where,  with  the  curtains  drawn, 
you  can  accomplish  little  duties — long  neglected — in 
slippers,  humming  as  y7ou  move  to  and  fro  ;  pleasanter 
still  to  idle  in  the  shade  of  your  porte  cochere — if  you 
have  one — stretched  on  a  deck  chair,  en  deshabille. 
No  one,  passing,  will  pause  to  survey  ymu  ;  you  may 
unfurl  a  fan,  close  y"our  ey"es,  even  start  in  your  sleep 
without  provoking  so  much  as  a  wink  or  smile.  Any 
interest  the  Parisian  might  take  in  y7ou  on  other 
occasions  lies  dormant  now.  He  cares  nothing  for 
your  nationality",  yrour  opinions  ;  his  one  aim  is  to  keep 
cool,  avoid  the  sun,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  oasis — 
there  being  rarely  a  “shady"  side” — he  artfully  gets 
behind  a  crawling  cab  or  walks  carefully  in  the  shadow 
of  the  man  immediately  in  front,  or  steps  as  on  a  tight¬ 
rope  the  protected  strip  of  pavement  which  runs  ribbon¬ 
like  along  at  the  foot  of  shop-windows.  Heat,  in 
fact,  exhausts,  also  exasperates  him.  He  frets  and  he 
fumes,  in  the  shade  and  in  the  sun.  His  temper 
mounts  with  the  thermometer  ;  the  slightest  exertion, 
the  smallest  emotion,  prostrates  him  during  “  les 
grandes  chaleurs  ” — but  his  anger  does  not  develop 
into  alarm  until  he  receives  notice  that,  in  consequence 
of  other  sources  being  exhausted,  his  water  will  be 
temporarily  supplied  by  the  Seine.  Then,  fear  over¬ 
takes  the  Parisian.  He  flushes,  gesticulates — perhaps 
his  eyes  fill.  And,  to  the  first  friend  on  his  path,  in  a 
choking  voice,  he  says,  “  Mon  pauvre  ami,  on  va  nous 
empoisonner.  C’est  indigne  ;  c’est  monstrueux.  Nous 
voici  enfin  en  pleine  decadence  :  il  n’y"  a  plus  moy'en  de 
boire  de  l’eau  ”.  Almost  a  panic  follows:  “  Eau  de 
Seine  ”  is  pronounced  with  the  same  tremor,  the  same 
awe  as  “  The  Black  Death  is  coming” — “  The  enemy 
will  attack  in  three  minutes  ” — “  The  prairie  is  on  fire  ”. 
“  Eau  de  Seine  ”  becomes  the  cry  of  the  hour  :  spreads 
from  the  Latin  Quarter  to  Montmartre,  from  the  boule¬ 
vards  to  black  Belleville.  “Eau  de  Seine”  lures  the 
Parisian  to  the  quays  where,  bending  over  the  parapet,  he 
stares  anxiously  at  the  river.  And  should  any  innocent 
worldling  inquire,  Why  does  the  prospect  of  sipping 
“Eau  de  Seine”  thus  agitate  you?  terrify  you?  rob 
you  of  that  self-control  and  admirable  imperturbability 
for  which  Frenchmen  are  so  universally  renowned  ?  the 
Parisian  will  reply  that  microbes — “  des  microbes 
nefastes  ” — are  embodied  in  that  water,  microbes  which 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope  display  bristles, 
angry  eyes  and  countless  legs,  microbes  deft  enough 
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to  foil  all  filters,  microbes  whose  amazing  ingenuity 
has  successfully  defied  the  genius  and  science  of  France 
for  generations  past.  Yet — and  his  voice  grows  shrill  — 
he  must  drink  this  water,  this  poison.  His  wife  must 
drink  it  ;  his  children,  his  servants,  his  concierge,  all 
must  drink  it :  all,  perhaps,  will  fall  ill.  Hear  Rochefort 
furious  in  the  “  Intransigeant  “  Beware  of  this  latest 
infamy.  Beware  of  the  Minist^re  de  Trahison,  the  modern 
Medicis,  whose  sinister  scheme  it  is  to  poison  you.” 
Hear  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter — “  Weep  for  the 
Eau  de  Source,  that  crystal  water,  now  alas  !  exhausted. 
Pray  for  its  return.  In  the  meanwhile  escape  death  by 
drinking  bock,  nothing  but  bock,  quantities  of  bock.” 
Again,  hear  the  chansonniers  :  “  Les  Empoisonneurs  ” 
— “  Gare  a  l’eau  ” — “  Le  Triomphe  des  Microbes”  are 
the  songs  they  sing  in  the  cabarets  of  Montmartre. 
Finally,  hear  the  apoplectic  bourgeois  :  “  Pas  d’eau, 
pas  de  glace,  pas  de  vent  .  .  .  rien  !  Une  belle 
civilisation,  ma  foi  !  Quelle  admirable  ville,  mon 
cher  !  Ah,  les  grandes  chaleurs  !  ” 

And  so,  throughout  the  day,  the  Parisian  holds  forth 
against  the  heat,  and,  panting  about  the  city  with  his 
umbrella — grumbles.  Often,  he  exchanges  hot  words 
with  his  favourite  waiter  during  luncheon,  with  the 
omnibus  conductor,  with  a  cocher.  Nor  is  he  made 
amiable  by  a  sojourn  in  the  “  Etablissement  de  Bains  ”, 
of  which  he  has  suddenly  become  an  assiduous  habitud. 
At  night,  when  the  air  is  hot,  he  gasps  ;  no  gossip 
amuses  him,  he  is  not  to  be  entertained  by  anecdotes — 
anxiously  he  sits  up  waiting  for  a  breeze  which  never 
comes  and,  speculating  upon  the  number  of  deaths  that 
have  taken  place  from  sunstroke  during  the  day,  grimly 
predicts  an  increase  of  victims  for  the  morrow.  And  we, 
in  our  distress,  gasp  also  ;  our  temper  is  as  intolerable 
as  his  .  .  .  well  do  we  know  that  the  slightest 
awkwardness  on  either  side — his  elbow  jogged  by  ours, 
our  foot  disturbed  by  his — would  bring  about  a  quarrel. 
Angry  days— days  of  irritation — days  that  should  be 
devoted  entirely  to  siestas  !  Since  no  one  cares  for  us, 
why  should  we  seek  companionship  ?  Since  we  our¬ 
selves  are  indifferent  to  everyone’s  emotions,  why  should 
we  not  resolve  only  to  analyse  our  own  in  the  cool 
solitude  of  our  room  or  the  shade  of  the  porte  cochere? 
So — let  us  conceal  ourselves,  watch  carefully  over  our¬ 
selves,  allow  ourselves  little  comforts,  little  luxuries, 
which  will  cheer  us  in  our  isolation  ;  let  us  place  the 
fan  within  easy  reach,  the  cigarettes  at  our  elbow,  the 
siphon  on  the  ice  ;  let  us  do  everything  quietly — with 
infinite  deliberation — first  of  all  determining  whether  it 
be  worth  the  while ;  let  us  doze,  dream  and  dream 
again,  by  day  and  by  night,  and — in  the  cool  of  the 
morning— at  naif-past  four — rise  leisurely,  dress  lightly, 
go  forth  into  the  streets,  into  a  park,  for  recreation. 

The  street  is  ours  ;  we  are  masters  of  the  place,  tem¬ 
porarily  we  possess  this  part  of  Paris.  We  are  alone. 
Not  a  cat  disputes  our  proprietorship  :  we  could  sing, 
recite  aloud  ;  skip  along  bareheaded — unheard,  un¬ 
noticed.  How  innocent  we  feel  and  how  virtuous  ! 
We  have  risen  with  the  lark,  we  are  as  matinal  as  that 
honest  fellow,  the  ploughman.  We  are  “  the  early 
bird  ”  :  pointing  towards  that  stretch  of  shutters  we 
might  sermonise  on  sloth,  continue  a  reproachful 
address  by  quoting  the  first  line  of  that  admirable 
rhyme  “  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ”...  and, 
striking  our  breast  meaningly,  with  fine  emphasis, 
conclude  “makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise”.  Importantly,  we  turn  corners;  waiting  for 
no  traffic,  making  place  for  no  person,  we  pass  on 
until  the  gates  of  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg  come  in 
view.  Somehow  or  another  they  have  been  thrown 
open,  though  not  an  imprint  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel 
betokens  the  recent  presence  of  a  keeper  :  and  this  is 
odd,  for  the  keepers  of  the  Luxembourg  are  retired 
soldiers  whose  constant  perambulations  are  deliberate, 
martial.  And  the  garden  is  ours  ;  we  are  masters  of 
every  path,  temporarily  we  are  in  sole  possession  of  the 
lawns,  the  statues,  the  flower-beds.  In  the  distance, 
the  Senate,  veritably  a  “  Palais  de  Sommeil  ”  ;  Monsieur 
le  President,  Messieurs  his  secretaries,  sleep  ;  over 
there,  the  Boul’  Mich,  deserted,  trodden  gaily  but  four 
hours  ago  by  Paul,  Pierre,  Bibi — Bibi  “  that  original 
with  an  amazing  past  Paul  sleeps  and  Bibi  sleeps, 
perhaps  Bibi  snores  ;  but  we  are  up,  we  are  on 
the  frontier  of  that  kingdom  of  follies  in  which  we 


|  too  have  frequently  rejoiced,  alone  instead  of  in  a 
group,  drinking  in  morning  air  instead  of  sipping 
bock.  And  here,  in  order  to  account  for  our  interest  in 
the  insects  in  the  grass,  the  sparrows  on  the  statues,  the 
|  flowers  and  the  moss, — we  are  forever  stooping  and  peer¬ 
ing  like  chiffoniers  over  broken  bottles  and  seedy  stuffs, 
— here  let  us  confess  that  our  time  has  been  wholly  spent 
j  in  towns  among  towny  people,  and,  that  consequently, 
j  earthy  items,  most  things  rural,  are  new  to  us.  In  fact, 
we  know  more  of  horses  than  cows,  more  of  dogs  than 
ducks  ;  while  our  impression  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  of 
j  the  shepherd,  has  been  gained  by  pictures,  cinemato- 
!  graphs,  hasty  glances  cast  from  a  fifty-mile-an-hour 
train.  So  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  mere  daisy 
astonishes  us — a  daisy  tinged  with  pink — over  which 
we  bend,  observing  it  sideways,  all  ways.  Nor  is  it 
curious  that  we  shrink  from  a  worm  as  a  yokel  might 
shrink  from  a  serpent.  But  we  watch  the  worm, 
from  a  distance  marvel  at  it.  And  we  almost  grovel 
before  a  ladybird,  a  brilliant  beetle  ;  and  have 
seen  nothing  more  remarkable  than  that  cater¬ 
pillar  covered  with  a  kind  of  fur.  This  butterfly  is 
less  of  a  surprise,  we  have  admired  it  in  back 
gardens,  as  it  fluttered  about  —  unhappy,  perhaps  — 
in  shy  streets,  their  only  adornment  ;  but  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  energy  of  a  swarm  of  ants,  black  ants 
that  are  evidently  accomplishing  some  prodigious 
work  ...  a  thoroughfare  ?  a  mansion  ?  a  tunnel  ? 
And  so,  what  with  stooping  and  peering,  even  digging 
in  quest  of  further  curiosities  with  a  twig,  we  progress 
but  slowly  round  the  garden  ;  and  are  just  about  to 
study  a  snail,  when  footsteps  sound.  And  we  look  up 
startled  and  see — a  “noceur”  reeling  home,  pale, 
dishevelled.  And  we  reflect  over  the  folly,  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  man,  and  say,  “  How  ill  he  looks  and  how 
ill  he  must  feel  !  But  how  well,  how  very  well  are 
we  !  ”  From  the  distance  comes  the  sound  of  other 
footsteps  ;  but  we  heed  them  not,  study  the  snail. 
And  when  the  creature  issues  from  its  shell,  displaying 
horns,  we  are  all  attention,  all  excitement.  It  creeps  : 
and  we  strain  our  eyes.  It  stops  ;  and  we  stoop  lower. 
But  it  sees  us  :  does  not  like  us :  retreats  into  its 
!  shell,  and  then,  as  several  figures  cross  the  garden,  we 
!  feel  the  sun  ;  realise  that  the  business  of  life  has  com¬ 
menced  and  that  our  solitude  is  over.  Workmen  pass, 
with  tools.  Keepers  come  out,  with  heavy  sticks.  A 
j  group  of  little  modistes  hurries  by,  laughing.  Over 
there,  we  see  a  parasol,  then  an  umbrella  :  and  .  .  . 
Yes  .  .  .  here  he  is,  here  he  comes,  the  first  bourgeois 
— already  mopping  his  brow,  already  panting.  He 
removes  his  hat,  brings  forth  his  handkerchief  again. 
He  pauses,  breathing  heavily.  He  moves  on,  his 
temper  mounting.  He  meets  a  keeper,  and  addresses 
him.  And  as  we  pass  him  on  our  way  back  to  the  cool 
solitude  of  our  room,  the  shade  of  the  porte  cochere, 
we  see  him  gesticulating,  hear  him  declaring,  “  La 
situation  devient  de  plus  en  plus  grave  :  partout,  des 
microbes  et  des  mouches.  C’est  indigne  ;  c’est  mon- 
strueuse,  c’est  meme  infame.  Ah,  les  grandes  chaleurs  !  ” 


CONSIDER  THE  LILIES. 

UNDER  the  sweltering  rays  of  a  mid-day  July  sun 
—  the  thermometer  registering  one  hardly  likes 
to  think  what  in  the  shade — a  pilgrimage  to  the  classic 
but  outlying  gardens  of  Chiswick  is  a  thing  not  lightly 
to  be  contemplated.  For  the  pilgrim  from  Central 
London  there  are  indeed  nowadays  the  Twopenny  Tube 
and  the  electric  tramway  to  help  him  along — and  he 
may  well  cry  a  blessing  on  them  both.  Still  the 
pilgrimage  is  an  undertaking,  no  doubt  about  that, 
spite  of  all  that  applied  science  may  do  to  accelerate 
our  wayfaring,  and  alleviate  its  distresses.  Courteous 
and  gentle  reader,  dost  thou  at  all  appreciate  the  pains 
we  have  endured  in  order,  if  possible,  thou  mayest 
enjoy  something  of  the  beauty,  of  the  fragrance,  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  just  been  so 
lavishly  expending  for  thee  in  its  beautiful  grounds — 
enjoy  them  without  the  effort  of  journeying  thither,  as 
thou  reclinest  placidly  in  thy  arm-chair  within  the 
grateful  shade  of  thy  quiet  house  ?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  Royal  Society,  do  ye  feel  any  thrill 
of  gratitude  that  we  should  have  braved  the  trials  of 
your  distant  call,  that  we  may  sing  your  praises, 
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applaud  your  horticultural  devotion,  register  your 
delightful  successes  up  and  down  the  land  ? 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  16  and  17  July, 
this  admirable  body  bade  us  to  its  show  of  lilies,  and  to 
a  conference  thereupon.  Of  the  latter  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  discourse.  Many  learned  travellers  and 
savants  said  many  learned  and  interesting  things  about 
their  favourites  that  melting  Tuesday  afternoon  under 
the  shelter  of  their  spacious  marquee :  but  these 
observations  will  be  duly  recorded  by-and-by,  no  doubt, 
in  their  Transactions,  and  there  more  leisurely  and 
profitably  digested.  But  of  the  lilies  themselves,  of 
their  grace,  their  perfume,  their  brilliant  or  delicate 
coloration,  their  amazing  elegance  of  form — can  one 
convey,  however  faintly,  some  passing  impression  of 
all  these  charms,  and  stir  some  desire  in  a  breast  here 
and  there  to  make  acquaintance  with  them  on  another 
occasion  not  through  a  poor  Saturday  Reviewer’s 
medium  but  at  first  hand  face  to  face  ? 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee,  however,  will 
hardly  deny  that  in  the  mass  a  show  of  lilies  has  none 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a  show  of  roses,  say,  or  a  show 
of  chrysanthemums.  The  large  glass-house  at  Chiswick 
with  its  lofty  and  elegantly  arched  roof  deliciously  over¬ 
hung  throughout  with  vine-leaves  provided  a  grateful 
retreat  to  the  visitor  as  he  passed  out  of  the  glaring 
light  and  insufferable  heat—  “  annihilating  [all  that’s 
made  to  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade  ”.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tender,  more  refreshing,  more  soothing. 
But  the  lilies  themselves,  these  famous  blossoms  we  had 
come  so  far  to  see,  hardly  at  once  asserted  their  pre¬ 
sence,  certainly  did  not  at  once  overwhelm  us,  as  many 
flowers  do.  One  almost  had  to  look  for  them,  as  it 
were,  and  only  gradually  and  by  searching  out  did  they 
reveal  their  virtues,  and  their  charm  steal  over  and  cap¬ 
tivate  one.  Who  shall  blame  them  for  this  reticence, 
this  sweet  modesty  ?  Is  it  not  what  we  associate  with 
the  very  idea  and  name  of  a  lily  ?  Does  the  flower 
not  stand  in  the  popular  fancy  by  a  natural,  inevitable 
association  amongst  all  the  gracious  blossoms  of  the 
earth  for  maiden  chastity  and  retirement?  As  the  dove 
amongst  birds,  so  is  the  lily  amongst  flowers.  Sentiment, 
mere  sentiment,  cry  science  and  practicality.  Well,  of 
course  it  is  sentiment:  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  Nay, 
rather,  how  much  does  it  matter?  Think  of  human 
nature  without  sentiment !  Think  of  men  and  women 
looking  out  upon  the  world  only  under  the  dry  light  of 
fact,  their  fancy  and  emotion  stirred  by  nothing  that 
there  meets  them  !  The  poet  has  sketched  for  us  a 
portrait  of  the  arid  creature  to  whom  a  yellow  primrose 
is  a  yellow  primrose,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  We  do 
not  admire  this  straightforward  insensibility,  this  dull 
directness.  To  a  human  soul  nature  shall  be  a  treasure- 
house  of  spiritual  symbols  not  less  than  a  store  of 
phenomena  and  useful  agencies,  or  he  misses  half  her 
education,  more  than  half  her  gracious  purpose  for 
him.  The  constant  tradition  of  many  ages  and  many 
lands  that  has  linked  the  lily  with  the  image  of  the 
Virgo  sanctissima  is  not  mere  child’s  play,  a  relic  of  the 
world’s  infanthood,  which  we  fine  fellows  of  to-day  may 
Well  shake  ourselves  clear  of  and  strut  forward. 

Not,  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  all  lilies  are  of 
virginal  whiteness,  suggesting  naught  but  cloistered 
purity  and  the  fragrance  of  an  innocent  soul.  “The 
lilies  and  languors  of  virtue  ”  writes  Mr.  Swinburne 
somewhere  in  his  resonant  alliterative  manner,  setting 
them  off  against  “  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice  ”.  Yet 
undoubtedly  there  are  lilies  and  lilies,  and  many  a  one 
looks  far  from  languid  or  virtuous,  but  rather  of  a 
“hue  angrie  and  brave”.  The  liliutn  candidum,  the 
lilium  longiflorum,  even  the  lilium  browni  with  its 
exterior  of  soft,  sombre  purple,  are  tender  and  pure 
enough  :  but  look  away  at  two  other  species,  with  their 
sonorous  imperial  titles,  the  lilium  chalcedonicum  Held- 
reichi ,  and  the  lilium  dalmnticum.  Their  sharply  up¬ 
turned  petals  dyed  in  rich  crimson,  or  in  a  deep  purple 
that  at  the  edges  seems  burnt  almost  into  blackness, 
these  both  in  their  forms  and  colour  are  suggestive  of 
far  other  ideas  than  candour  and  innocence  ;  while 
the  fierce  orange  of  the  lilium  croceum  is  of  almost  a 
tiger’s  savageness.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  whole 
family  of  flowers  were  impatient  of  compromises,  and 
when  once  they  have  put  off  their  whiteness  rush  incon¬ 
tinent  into  the  fullest  oranges  and  reds,  the  effect  of 


these  strong  dyes  heightened  often  by  the  wax-like  sur¬ 
face  of  the  petals.  Bring  them  all  together  in  a  mass, 
the  lilies  virginal  and  the  lilies  blood-stained,  the  lilies 
virginal  and  the  fierce,  assertive  tiger  lilies.  One 
fancies,  reading  such  words  about  them  (and  they  are 
fair  words) — what  a  gorgeous,  at  least  what  an  impos¬ 
ing  array  must  assuredly  result.  We  shall  be  wander¬ 
ing  in  an  enchanted  garden  of  richness  and  radiance. 
No,  it  is  not  so.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
common  Annunciation  Lily  of  our  cottages,  these 
splendid  heads  do  not  group  impressively.  In  a  large 
measure  the  slashed  character  of  their  blossoms  is  to 
blame  for  this,  and  the  growth  of  their  narrow  leaves. 
In  the  mass  they  have  somewhat  of  a  straggling,  an 
untidy  aspect :  they  seem  sprawling  and  spider-like. 
One  has  to  write  this  down  against  them  reluctantly, 
only  it  is  the  fact. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  it  against  them?  Rather, 
what  unreasonable  and  impertinent  criticism  it  is  to 
complain  of  these  imperial  things  that  they  demand  to 
be  looked  upon  one  by  one  in  stately  aloofness,  not 
condescending  to  be  dealt  with  in  bundles,  as  a  rabble 
of  common  blossoms  !  They  are  as  kings  and  queens 
that  must  stand  apart  and  have  a  proper  reverence 
done  them.  Conceive  a  nosegay  of  lilies  !  The  thought 
is  preposterous.  You  must  have  the  whole  growth  of 
the  plant  from  the  leaves  at  its  base  right  up  its 
graceful  stem  to  the  blossoms  crowning  it— you  must 
have  all  this  before  your  eyes,  or  its  glory  will  remain 
for  you  unrevealed.  A  rose  is  almost  still  a  rose 
snipped  off  and  stuck  into  your  buttonhole  ;  so  with  a 
carnation,  an  orchid,  a  chrysanthemum — they  are 
almost  themselves,  when  it  is  nothing  you  have  but  a 
head  of  them.  But  a  lily  treated  thus  is  a  lily  outraged 
and  ruined,  it  is  piteous,  its  ignominy  cries  out  upon 
you  as  a  criminal,  you  deserve  never  again  to  have 
sight  or  scent  of  any  flower  the  earth  brings  forth  for 
you. 

We  trust  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  nothing  we 
have  said  should  be  taken  as  any  slight  upon  the 
scientific  investigation  and  culture  of  this  splendid 
group  of  plants,  or  upon  those  special  interests  in  them 
which  belong  on!)?  to  the  scientist  and  collector  through 
his  devoted  studies.  The  knowledge  that  comes  of 
such  studies,  the  kind  of  appreciation  that  comes  of 
them — for  all  this  we  have  the  sincerest  regard  :  and 
with  the  most  erudite  member  of  a  botanical  society  we 
could  readily  spend  delightful  moments,  were  he  to  let 
us  sit  at  his  feet  and  be  initiated  into  the  curious 
mysteries  of  his  pursuit.  This  little  discourse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  purely  ad  populum,  the  thoughts  of  a  plain  man 
to  the  passer-by  aroused  by  a  charming  flower-show, 
for  the  sight  of  which  he  was  very  grateful. 


“LE  ROI  D’YS.” 

OVENT  GARDEN  has  distinguished  itself  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  second  novelty  of  its  season.  “  Much 
Ado  ”  was  the  first  ;  and  on  Wednesday  we  were  given 
the  second,  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys”.  No  one  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  second  would  come  off ;  but  the 
unexpected  has  happened  ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
great  work.  Before  criticising  it  one  may  be  permitted 
perhaps  to  remark  that  the  immorality  of  the  thing 
must  have  caused  exquisite  pain  to  some  of  the  critics 
who  were  present.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  hot 
weather,  which  is  presumed  to  exercise  an  unhealthy 
influence  on  most  of  the  lower  animals,  has  had  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  effect  on  some  of  these  gentlemen. 
One  of  these  vexed  beings  said  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
(in  effect)  not  only  that  “Messaline”  was  an  immoral 
work,  but  that  those  of  us  who  liked  it  were— to 
use  his  own  polite  phrase — “effeminate  fools”.  To 
continue  this  digression,  last  week  this  same  angry 
spirit  renewed  the  attack,  saying  that  with  regard  to 
“  Messaline  ”  “  there  is  here  no  question  of  morality — 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  decency  ”.  And  he  proceeded 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement  by  quoting  what  is 
said  about  Messalina  by  one  of  the  rather  conventional 
stage  blackguards  attached  to  her  court.  I  have  really 
very  little  patience  with  this  nonsense.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  “  R.  Peggio”is  writing  for  a  weekly  circular  issued  by 
an  excellent  firm  of  second-hand  bookseller^ ;  and  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  play  up  to  the  audience  which  reads  this 
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circular,  an  audience  of  young  suburban  ladies  who 
would  be  greatly  annoyed  if  their  fathers  found  them 
reading  a  line  approving  of  an  opera  written  about  so 
naughty  a  female  as  the  Empress  Messalina.  If  the 
subject  were  Carmen  or  the  Lady  with  the  Camelias  it 
would  not  matter  ;  but  in  these  days  of  School  Boards 
and  Board  schools  nearly  everyone  has  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  old  history  to  be  aware  that  Messalina  was  not 
all  that  she  might  have  been.  So  poor  Mr.  “  R.  Peggio  ” 
has  to  write  to  suit  this  public,  and,  incidentally,  to 
stultify  himself.  That  is  the  worst  of  doing  hackwork 
for  a  second-hand  bookseller.  So  far  has  he  been 
carried  away  by  his  craze  for  special  pleading  that  Mr. 
“  R.  Peggio  ” — in  other  words  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan— 
actually  describes  Leporello’s  catalogue  song  in 
“  Don  Giovanni  ”  as  “  merely  a  humorous  list 
of  Don  Giovanni’s  conquests  This  is  amazing. 
If  that  song  is  “  merely  a  humorous  list”  then  “  Messa- 
line”  is  a  thing  to  be  played  in  a  Kindergarten.  Where 
“  Messaline  ”  is  reserved  or  ambiguous  the  Catalogue 
song  is  painfully  explicit.  But  really  it  is  useless  to 
argue  with  these  people.  They  dislike  Lara,  they 
cannot  tolerate  the  notion  of  an  English  composer 
writing  a  successful  work,  and  since — knowing  nothing 
at  first-hand  about  music,  never  themselves  having  set 
down  a  note  on  paper,  being  utterly  unable  to  play  so 
much  as  an  early  Beethoven  sonata  on  the  piano — they 
cannot  with  any  certainty  criticise  the  music,  so  they 
seize  upon  this  cheap  indecency  cry  to  run  down  a  work 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  proud. 

All  this,  however,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  digression.  It 
was  provoked  by  the  story  of  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys  For 
here  we  have  two  sisters  in  love  with  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  ;  we  have  the  unsuccessful  sister  trying  to  compass 
the  ruin  not  only  of  the  lady  who  is  loved  by  this  gentle¬ 
man  but  also  of  everyone  else  in  the  drama.  In  fact 
we  have  little  more  than  the  lascivious  story  of 
“  Aida”  over  again,  though  it  is  told  in  a  form  far  less 
tense.  It  has  not  been  denounced,  until  now,  on  the 
ground  of  its  immorality  or  indecency,  and  for  this  I  am 
thankful.  For  Lalo’s  opera  will  have  an  uphill  fight 
before  it  gains  proper  recognition  in  this  country,  and 
scandalous  though  the  attacks  upon  “  Messaline  ” 
have  been,  it  would  be  by  far  more  shocking  if  a 
charming  work  like  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys  ”  were  ruined  by 
rash  charges  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  work.  By  now  the  story  of  Lalo’s  life  has 
been  lifted  from  the  musical  dictionaries  by  those 
industrious  bees,  the  critics  of  the  daily  press,  and 
handed  on,  sweetened  and  exaggerated,  to  everyone 
who  is  ever  so  foolish  as  to  read  the  daily  press  ;  so 
— as  a  penny  newspaper  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  a 
penny — it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about 
him.  I  need  only  add  that  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys”  was 
written  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  produced  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  in  Paris  in  1888.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  great  or  powerful  opera.  Strength  is  the 
element  it  chiefly  lacks.  Lalo  knew  perfectly  well  the 
moments  when  he  ought  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  far  from  being  a  great  inventor 
and  when  he  tried  to  write  (for  example)  a  big  theme 
for  the  trombones  he  often  ran  the  risk  of  becoming 
cheap.  Sometimes  he  wrote  passages  that  at  first 
impress  one,  but  when  you  hear  them  three  or  four 
times  you  cease  to  be  impressed  :  they  turn  out  to  be 
rhetoric  of  rather  a  common  kind.  It  is  in  the  handling 
of  gentle  and  tender  melody  that  Lalo  is  most  successful. 
He  has  taken  a  number  of  Breton  melodies  and  treated 
them  with  enormous  skill.  The  music  flows  on  almost 
without  a  break  Here  and  there  the  thing  is  faked,  it 
is  true  ;  now  and  again  one  feels  that  he  was  really  at 
his  wit’s  end  to  know  what  to  do  and  was  content  to 
make  a  wild  shot  and  leave  it  at  that ;  but  for  the  most 
part  he  is  sincere  and  handles  his  material  with  free 
mastery.  The  long  duet  cannot  stir  one  as  does  the 
duet  in  “Tristan  ” — “  Le  Roi  d’Ys  ”  is  far  from  being 
a  “  Tristan  ” — yet  there  is  a  real  note  of  passion  in  it. 
Some  of  the  songs  are  delightful.  And  always  the 
instrumentation  is  above  reproach.  The  whole  thing 
is  filled  with  a  quite  youthful  freshness.  Lalo,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  made  one  great  mistake — he  postponed 
dying  young  until  it  was  too  late.  His  music  is  a 
young  man’s  music  ;  and  had  he  died  young  it  would 
be  at  this  day  celebrated  the  whole  world  over. 


Mr.  Jerome  was  a  commonplace  Mylio  ;  Plangon  was 
excellent  as  that  subsidiary  character,  “  Le  Roi  d’Ys  ”  ; 
Suzanne  Adams  was  not  at  all  bad  in  the  part  of  Rozenn. 
But  Miss  Paquot  made  the  success  of  the  evening  as 
Margared.  She  acted  quite  well  and  sang  with  dramatic 
force  and  colour.  Yet  if  she  continues  to  treat  her 
voice  as  she  did  it  will  not  last  her  many  years,  or 
perhaps  months.  Flon  conducted  with  discretion  and 
spirit  ;  and  the  stage  arrangements  were,  on  the  whole, 
simply  beneath  contempt. 

Last  week  I  found  myself — of  all  places  in  the  world 
—  in  Notting  Hill.  This  mountainous  region  is  best 
reached  by  hansom  from  any  part  of  London.  You 
drive,  perhaps,  past  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  and 
anon  you  are  taken  through  slums  that  for  sheer 
squalor  run  the  East  End  very  close.  Ultimately  you 
reach  the  Ladbroke  Hall  and  if  the  day  is  15  July,  1901, 
and  other  circumstances  are  in  your  favour,  you  dis¬ 
cover  a  performance  of  “The  Mikado”  going  on. 
By  judicious  inquiry  you  elicit  from  the  friend  who 
has  enticed  you  to  come  with  him  that  the  performance 
is  being  given  by  students  of  the  London  Organ  School. 
As  a  rule  I  am  not  vastly  interested  in  students’  efforts 
to  do  opera.  If  some  young  men  and  women  take  up  an 
opera  and  work  at  little  else  for  nearly  twelve  months 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  at  the 
finish  secure  a  certain  vague  semblance  to  a  genuine 
interpretation ;  and  this  immensely  impresses  their 
papas  and  mammas  who  henceforth  consider  their 
sons  and  daughters  artists  of  the  first  water  and 
the  Royal  College  or  Academy  of  Music  (as  the 
case  may  be)  the  best  teaching  institution  in  the 
world.  I  always  decline  to  notice  such  entertain¬ 
ments.  But  my  friend  of  last  Saturday  assured  me 
that  this  representation  of  “The  Mikado”  had  been 
got  ready  in '  precisely  six  weeks.  It  must  be  owned 
that  it  did  the  London  Organ  School  great  credit.  I  do 
not  intend  to  single  out  performers  ;  for  that  in  the  case 
of  students  is  merely  stupid.  But  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  all  were  competent — considered  as  students  ;  and 
some  were  quite  as  good  as  artists  I  have  heard  of  much 
greater  pretensions.  The  band  was  adequate  ;  and  the 
stage-management  might  have  put  Covent  Garden  to 
shame.  “  The  Mikado  ”  is  not  at  all  a  great  work  ;  but 
it  is  amusing ;  and  the  music  is  not  too  frequently 
banal.  Wild  horses  would  not  drag  me  into  the  Savoy 
to  hear  it ;  but  it  passed  a  warm  afternoon  pleasantly 
enough. 

On  Monday  afternoon  an  agreeable  entertainment 
was  given  in  the  new  Bechstein  Hall  by  Messrs.  Guisti 
and  Barth^lemy,  two  gentlemen  who,  I  understand, 
have  recently  come  from  Naples.  The  first  has  a  good 
voice  and  sings  with  taste  ;  the  other  plays  the  piano 
pleasingly.  I  went  out  of  pure  curiosity,  having  heard 
of  Mr.  Barthelemy  as  the  winner  of  many  prizes  in  Italy 
for  composition.  His  songs  are  pretty.  I  should 
imagine  that  both  artists  will  be  more  successful  in  the 
drawing-room  than  in  the  concert-hall.  J.  F.  R. 


“NEW  ART”  AND  OLD. 

COMMUNICATION  has  been  going  round  the 
papers  describing  the  gift  to  South  Kensington 
of  a  collection  of  Art  Nouveau  furniture,  fabrics,  glass, 
pottery  and  so  forth,  chosen  from  work  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  donor’s  name  need  not  be 
repeated,  for  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  his 
generous  intention  or  indulgence  of  a  private  taste. 
The  quarrel  is  with  the  authorities  for  accepting  the 
gift.  The  objects  are,  for  the  most  part,  trash  of  the 
latest  fashion,  the  kind  of  thing  produced  in  recent 
years  all  over  Europe  in  emulation  of  our  most  fantastic 
arts-and-crafts  designs.  “The  Studio”  has  been  the 
great  disseminator  of  this  craze.  It  has  given  plenty  of 
good  work,  but  along  with  the  more  sober  originals  of 
the  newer  English  School,  has  published  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  praised  too  many  of  the  imitations  and  caricatures 
that  have  multiplied  like  a  plague.  Art-students  in  all 
countries  have  studied  its  pages,  and  an  influenza  of 
design  has  spread  to  new  centres  everywhere,  more 
and  more  hectic  at  each  remove.  Shrewd  commercial 
men,  like  M.  Bing  of  Paris,  have  exploited  the  fashion, 
(to  him  is  due  the  term  “  Art  Nouveau  ”),  and  in  the 
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Tottenham  Court  Roads  of  all  capitals  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  cribber-designer  has  been  called  in  to  give  the 
wares  of  the  shop  a  look  of  being  in  the  mode.  The 
middle-Victorian  style  has  thus  been  superseded  by  a 
late-Victorian,  less  solid  in  construction,  more  silly  and 
fantastic  in  decoration,  and  certainly,  in  spite  of  labels, 
no  more  artistic. 

It  is  this  “movement”,  returning  in  exhausted 
ripples  to  the  parent  shores,  of  which  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  has  been  induced  to  make  itself  the 
approver  and  nurse.  Consider  at  what  cost !  The 
Museum  is  groaning  under  its  accumulation  of  the  real 
treasures  of  applied  art.  It  has  not  space  to  show  half 
of  them  properly  ;  many  are  stowed  away,  the  rest  are 
jammed  uncomfortably  together.  The  Tapestry  Court, 
in  which  these  new  acquisitions  are  shown,  was  origin¬ 
ally  built  to  hold  an  historic  collection  of  casts  from 
Greek  sculpture.  Under  Mr.  Middleton’s  direction  it 
was  thought  more  important  to  give  various  unique 
examples  of  ancient  tapestry  fair  play,  and  these 
changed  places  with  the  casts.  No  other  proof  is  needed 
to  show  how  great  is  the  want  of  elbow-room  since 
collections  so  important  must  compete  for  it.  And  now 
a  third  of  this  gallery  is  cleared  of  its  tapestries  and 
furniture  to  make  room  for  the  deplorable  example  of 
this  New  Art.  The  directors  have  surely  been  napping. 
Let  them  wake  up  and  send  this  stuff  to  the  lumber- 
room.  They  might  be  excused  for  retaining,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  of  M.  Charpentier’s  little  reliefs.  But  the 
few  artists  of  the  new  movement  can  well  wait  till  room 
has  been  found  in  the  national  museum  for  their  greater 
predecessors. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Regent  Street  the  manufacture  of  New  Artists 
may  be  seen  in  progress  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  Kensington  Schools  of  design,  established  to 
instruct  artizans,  have  apparently  been  given  over  in 
despair  to  the  leisured  amateur,  who  has  invaded  them 
so  eagerly  to  learn  the  art  of  sketching.  At  the  new 
municipal  schools  the  artizan  is  taught  his  craft 
up  to  an  amateur  standard  of  efficiency,  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  join  the  great  army  of  designers  so-called, 
better  described  as  hackneyers  and  makers-down  of 
design.  If  anyone  thinks  this  description  too  severe, 
let  him  visit  the  exhibition.  The  efficient  workman 
will  smile  at  the  standard  of  technique,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  on  the  side  of  design  that  all  this  costly 
machinery  is  justified  in  attempting  to  make  the  work¬ 
man  anything  but  a  workman.  I  have  a  respect  for 
one  or  two  of  the  instructors  engaged  in  this  school, 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  are  wasting 
their  own  time  and  the  public  money. 

At  the  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery  a  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  enterprise  is  on  exhibition,  an  Illustrated  Bible, 
to  cost  fifteen  guineas.  For  this  sum  one  hundred 
photogravures  are  included  after  drawings  commis¬ 
sioned  from  an  incongruous  company  of  artists.  The 
idea  is  to  have  something  that  will  please  the  taste  of 
everyone,  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
there  will  be  many  things  to  offend  the  taste  of  every¬ 
one.  The  lover  of  Dicksee  and  Abbey  will  resent  the 
presence  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Segantini.  When 
will  publishers  learn  that  even  the  finest  art  demands  a 
certain  persuading  atmosphere  and  the  exclusion  of 
anything  that  will  show  up  its  attitude  in  an  unfriendly 
way  ?  A  perfect  commentary  on  the  whole  enterprise  is 
the  pamphletof  photographs  of  the  illustrators,  presented 
to  visitors  at  the  gallery.  Is  Monsieur  Rochegrosse, 
who  looks  like  a  superb  canotier  de  Bougival , 
a  likely  illustrator  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  It  is 
a  sad  business  to  find  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  after  so  many 
preachings  about  decorative  unity  in  illustration,  acting 
as  leader  to  the  motley  troop.  For  his  own  part  he 
trots  out  his  tired  lay-figures  for  the  «th  time,  and 
really  not  the  most  theatrical  of  his  companions  seems 
t.o  have  less  to  say  among  those  sacred  pages.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  Company  has  the  privilege  of 
distributing  the  first  thousand  of  these  volumes.  An 
organisation  that  is  excellent  for  illustrated  journalism 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  beyond  its  depth  in  illustrating 
the  Bible. 

“Tired  of  all  these”,  as  also  of  particulars  that 
have  unaccountably  leaked  into  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Mqnpes’s  preparations  for  taking  innumerable  snap¬ 


shots  of  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  other  celebrities, 
for  the  restful  dead  I  cry.  I  am  too  late  to  send  readers 
to  the  Pacully  collection  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s, 
where  was  an  intense  little  Simone  Memmi  (a  possible 
Bible  illustration,  this,)  and  other  interesting  matters. 
But  what  looked  like  a  Cima  in  the  window  of  Messrs. 
Forbes  and  Paterson  invited  me  to  enter  there,  and  I 
found  the  most  surprising  and  refreshing  things. 
First,  one  of  the  finest  Gainsboroughs  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Ralph  Bell  (there  is  a 
pendant  Mrs.  Bell,  but  she  is  not  so  remarkable).  The 
old  gentleman  stands  up  with  cane  and  snuff-box, 
against  a  beautifully  managed  portrait-landscape  ot 
hill  and  sky  and  water.  His  dark  blue  coat  that  looks 
black,  his  white  stockings  and  the  big  simplicity  of 
design,  make  the  picture  a  cousin  to  Velazquez, 
but  it  is  transposed  out  of  the  apre  dignity  of 
that  master  into  a  kindlier  homely-gentle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Another  rare  example  of  an 
English  master  is  a  picture  by  George  Morland.  A 
man  leans  over  a  fence  with  a  background  of  cottage- 
wall  and  looks  at  some  pigs.  But  here  too  there  is  an 
extraordinary  simplicity  and  felicity  in  everything.  The 
man  and  the  grey  wall  are  handled  with  Whistlerian 
beauty  of  tone  and  material,  and  the  broken  clouds 
send  down  a  ray  of  sun  to  print  with  lovely  sparing 
gold  the  brown  and  rose  of  the  yard  and  its  pigs. 
Then  there  is  a  little  Terburg,  again  a  simple  and 
felicitous  example  ;  a  girl  in  a  salmon-red  jacket 
writing,  this  red  intensified  to  deep  scarlet  in  a  cushion, 
both  resting  on  the  rich  brown  of  a  tent  bedstead  in 
the  background.  Next  is  a  problematic  picture  from 
a  Parisian  collection,  where  it  passed  under  the 
name  of  El  Greco.  It  is  too  ordinary-fine  for 
anything  I  have  seen  from  the  hand  of  that  wilful 
artist.  Velazquez  is  suggested,  of  the  period  of  the 
“Topers”;  but  some  of  the  heads  are  a  little  too 
rhetorical  in  swing  for  him,  and  their  grouping  a  little 
wanting  in  summing-up.  But  it  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
painting,  full  of  lovely  passages.  A  lady  sits  at  a 
keyed  instrument  and  round  about  are  grouped  seven 
persons,  one  a  player  on  a  form  of  clarinet,  the  rest 
singers,  taking  part  in  some  madrigal.  An  expert  in 
music  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  an  approximate  date 
from  the  sheets  of  music  and  instruments.  The  most 
wonderful  passage  is  the  woman’s  face  in  shadow  with 
one  ringlet  glinting  gold  against  it,  and  the  hand  of  the 
leader  struck  across  it  to  beat  time  with  a  roll  of  music. 
The  whole  is  painted  with  great  system  in  its  trans¬ 
parent  shadows,  under-painting,  glazes  and  loaded  lights 
cunningly  arrested  against  transparent  parts.  Pictures 
like  the  Cookshop  at  the  Guildhall  and  this  suggest 
that  there  are  considerable  painters  in  the  Caravaggio- 
Ribera-Velazquez  line,  who  ought  some  day  by  careful 
research  to  come  to  their  own.  Lastly,  by  Velazquez,  or 
one  of  ot  7rept  Velazquez,  a  landscape  of  a  fete  beside  a 
moated  fort.  Another  version  of  the  scene  is  at  Apsley 
House. 

Messrs.  Laurie’s,  a  few  doors  further  up  the  street, 
yielded  some  spoil :  a  hunting  and  boating  scene  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  vivid  scarlets  spotted  about  its  green  of 
fields  and  trees,  and  the  uncouth  little  pleasure-seekers, 
the  deer  and  the  dogs,  all  wrought  by  a  wonderful  skill 
of  execution  into  a  luminous  enamel-like  brilliancy. 
Then  a  Weenix,  of  admirably  handled  goats  and  sheep 
(the  herd  by  another  and  smaller  hand).  Then  by  a 
little  known  Dutch  painter,  Peter  Van  Lint,  a  portrait 
of  his  wife,  a  Venetian  ;  sensitive  remarkable  painting. 
Last  an  Orchardson  of  the  ’70’s  of  the  solider,  Orchard- 
son-Pettie  sort.  D.  S.  M. 


IN  A  MUSIC  HALL. 

AUGUST  impends,  and  in  London  the  number  of 
theatres  capable  of  keeping  their  doors  open  (or 
rather  ajar)  does  not  run  nearly  into  two  figures.  The 
heat  wave  rolls  over  us,  submerging  ruthlessly  the  last 
faint  semblances  of  theatrical  enterprise.  Yet  on  the 
crest  of  that  wave,  glad  and  buoyant,  ride  the 
managers  of  the  Music  Halls.  To  them  not  one  ot 
the  four  seasons  is  less  kindly  than  another.  Though 
the  imprisoned  mercury  be  seeking  an  outlet  through 
the  top  of  the  thermometer,  for  them  comes  little  or  no 
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decline  in  the  receipts  of  their  box  offices.  The  bulk  of 
the  British  public,  apparently,  would  rather  die  of 
asphyxiation  in  a  Music  Hall  than  just  manage  to 
breathe  elsewhere.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 

Provided  with  an  apparatus  for  artificial  respira¬ 
tion,  I  ventured  one  night  this  week  into  the  Hall  which 
(as  Wordsworth  would  have  said)  from  Oxford  has 
borrowed  its  name.  The  place  did  not  seem  so 
sprucely  gorgeous  as  usual.  A  sign  of  failure  ? 
On  the  contrary,  a  sign  of  overbounding  success. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  being  overhauled, 
redecorated.  In  the  passages  one  saw  stripped  and 
excavated  walls.  The  staircases  seemed  strangely 
bare.  All  sorts  of  improvements  were  evidently  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Yet  the  entertainment  was  going  on  as  usual. 
When,  at  this  time  of  year,  a  theatre  is  ripe  for  repairs 
and  redecoration,  usually  the  manager  is  only  too  glad 
of  the  excuse  for  closing  it ;  seeing  that  the  cost  of 
even  the  most  drastic  repairs  and  most  sumptuous  re¬ 
decoration  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  theatre  open.  But  in  a  Music  Hall  the 
conditions  are  altogether  different.  A  Music  Hall  will 
be  frequented  by  the  public,  in  any  circumstances,  so 
long  as  the  doors  are  not  barred.  And  so,  when  it 
has  to  be  overhauled,  the  workmen  have  to  clear  out 
every  evening.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  they 
are  working,  except  during  the  few  hours  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  at  the 
Oxford.  One  could  not  have  a  more  signal  proof  of 
the  triumph  of  Music  Halls. 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  triumph  ?  Partly,  the  fact 
that  in  Music  Halls  the  public  may,  and  in  theatres  may 
not,  drink  and  smoke.  England  is  a  bibulous  nation. 
Matthew  Arnold,  determining  what  exactly  were  the 
respective  ideals  of  the  Barbarians,  the  Philistines  and  the 
lower  class,  stated  that  the  ideal  of  the  lower  class  was 
“  beer,”  tout  court-,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  one  has  ever  tried  to  controvert  his  statement.  Since 
the  time  of  “Culture  and  Anarchy”  various  changes 
have  crept  into  our  national  mode  of  living.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  Barbarians  drink  between  meals  much 
more  than  they  used  to.  The  Philistines,  snobbishly, 
have  followed  suit ;  insomuch  that  the  amount  of  beer 
drunk  by  the  lower  class  hardly  preponderates  now 
over  the  amount  of  spirits  and  mineral  water 
consumed  at  odd  moments  by  the  other  two  classes. 
This  system  of  “pegs”  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  artificial  stimulant  that  shall  enable 
people  to  keep  pace  with  the  nerve-destroying  high 
pressure  of  modern  life.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  not 
however  the  cause,  but  the  fact,  that  concerns  me  here. 
The  fact  is  that  nowadays  everyone  smokes,  and 
smokes  more  or  less  excessively.  Whereas  the  habit 
used  to  be  considered  a  wicked  and  obnoxious  pastime, 
to  be  indulged  in  on  the  sly,  now  it  is  everywhere 
accepted  and  encouraged  as  a  matter  of  course — every¬ 
where  except  in  the  theatres.  Managers  of  theatres 
(blind,  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time),  think  that  a  smoking  audience  would 
derogate  from  the  proper  dignity  of  dramatic 
art.  They  are  still  under  the  sway  of  that 
period  when  no  gentleman  was  suffered  to  smoke  except 
in  some  remote  “den”  consecrated  to  the  vice,  or  in 
the  conservatory,  where  the  fumes  were  supposed  to 
affright  plantivorous  insects.  They  are  still  slumber¬ 
ing  in  that  crinolined  age  when  young  ladies  cried 
“  Oh,  you  horrid  creature !  ”  to  a  gentleman  who 
betrayed  the  scent  of  what  was  then  called  “the 
fragrant  weed”,  and  when  a  vow  not  to  smoke  was 
one  of  the  inevitable  preliminaries  to  marriage. 
Managers  of  theatres  ought  really  to  rouse  themselves 
from  their  lethargy  and  adapt  the  rules  of  their  theatres 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Neither  drinking  between  j 
meals  nor  smoking  incessantly  is  a  good  habit.  But 
the  moral  and  physical  salvation  of  England  is  not 
part  of  these  managers’  scheme.  What  they  wish  to 
do  is  to  make  the  legitimate  drama  pay.  And  it  never 
will  pay  so  long  as  in  the  theatres  the  public  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  what  it  may  do  anywhere  else. 

However,  even  if  theatres  were  smoked  in  and  drunk 
in,  they  never  would  really  rival  the  success  of  Music 
Halls.  Legitimate  drama,  as  I  suggested  a  year  ago 
in  these  columns,  is  (even  at  its  lowest)  a  form  of  I 


art,  and  to  the  public  any  form  of  art  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  imposition  ;  whereas  the  entertain¬ 
ments  in  Music  Halls  are  the  exact  and  joyous  result  of 
the  public’s  own  taste.  “Turn”  by  “turn”,  these 
entertainments  have  grown  up  with  reference  to  nothing 
but  the  public’s  own  needs  and  aspirations.  There  is 
no  compromise,  no  friction,  between  the  form  and 
the  audience.  The  audience  is  the  maker  of  the 
form,  the  form  is  the  symbol  of  the  audience. 
And  thus  a  Music  Hall  offers  always  a  great  chance 
to  any  student  of  humanity  at  large.  Such  a  man 
(even  if,  unlike  myself,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  enter¬ 
tainment  as  in  itself  it  is)  will  always,  when  he 
leaves  a  Music  Hall,  feel  that  he  has  been  spending  a 
highly  instructive  evening. 

The  band  was  playing  loudly  as  I  entered  the 
Oxford,  every  brazen  instrument  seeming  to  intensify 
the  terrific  heat  ;  but  over  and  above  it  all,  from  the 
triply-brazen  lungs  of  one  who  wore  a  torrid  suit 
of  black  and  white  checks,  and  who  had  one  Union 
Jack  tied  round  his  hat  and  another  round  his  walking- 
stick,  were  wafted  to  me  these  words  : 

On  Coronation  Day ,  Coronation  Day ,  -we'll  have  a 
spree  and  Jubilee ,  singing  hip-hip-hip-hooray!  On 
Coronation  Day ,  Coronation  Day ,  drinking  whisky , 
-wine,  and  sherry ,  won't  we  all  be  jolly  merry  on  Corona¬ 
tion  Day  ? 

Were  to-morrow  the  day  in  question,  and  were 
the  evening  tolerably  cool,  the  singer  (Mr.  Bignell) 
could  not  stamp  around  the  stage  in  a  more  perfervid 
ecstasy  of  anticipation,  nor  could  the  audience  be 
more  obviously  infected  by  his  rapture.  Corona¬ 
tion  Day  !  To  you  or  me,  how  remote,  how  negligible 
as  yet  !  To  think  that  the  great  heart  of  the  public  is 
already  thumping  at  the  thought  of  it!  To  think  that 
Demos  can  see  it  clearly  across  the  intervening  span  of 
more  than  three  hundred  other  days,  and  can  calculate, 
how  gloriously  drunk  he  will  get  on  it !  Nowhere  but 
in  a  Music  Hall  could  one  find  this  lurid  side-light. 
Luridly  pathetic  ?  It  is.  But  for  me,  at  least,  the  pathos 
of  it  is  obscured  by  delight  in  the  “document”  .  .  . 
Who  is  this  loathsome  object  ?  this  seedy  scaramouch, 
lank-haired,  red-nosed?  At  mere  sight  of  him  the 
audience  rocks  with  laughter.  “Mr.  T.  E.  Dunville — 
The  Funny  Man.”  Me  his  make-up  disgusts  merely. 
Unsightliness  in  itself  never  makes  me  smile  ;  only,  as 
a  student,  I  am  glad  of  the  reminder  that  it  invariably 
splits  the  sides  of  the  public.  I  do  but  note  the  fact 
now  :  some  day  I  must  try  to  elucidate  it.  Ugliness  of 
appearance,  ugliness  of  manner,  ugliness  of  jokes — such 
is  the  panoply  of  Mr.  Dunville.  Hark  how  the  audience 
chokes  with  laughter  !  Now  he  is  reading  them  a 
sheaf  of  telegrams.  One  of  them  purports  to  come 
from  a  general  “  at  the  front  ”  :  No  truth  in  report  that 
De  Wet  has  lost  his  reason  :  he  never  had  any.  Loud 
and  prolonged  cheers — another  side-light  to  make  one 
gasp.  You  and  I  wince  at  a  depreciation  of  a 
person  who  has  been  persistently  scoring  off  our 
gallant  soldiers.  To  the  British  public,  because  he  is 
not  a  Briton,  he  is  still  merely  ridiculous.  Sheer 
stupidity  enables  them  to  treat  as  mere  guys  true 
bogeys  ;  and  hence  that  admirable  self-control  which 
has  been  the  envy  of  foreign  nations  throughout  the 
war.  I  wish  I  had  space  in  which  to  go  through  the 
other  songs  seriatim.  Not  one  of  them,  believe  me,  but 
cast  its  own  lurid  side-light.  Max. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

THE  important  point  about  insurance  reports  for 
most  people  to  consider  is  whether  the  office  in 
which  they  are  insured  is  going  along  in  a  satisfactory 
way  and,  if  they  are  not  insured,  whether  the  report  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  them  to  select  this  particular 
company  as  the  one  with  which  it  is  best  to  insure. 

Much  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  Existing  policy¬ 
holders  can  usually  congratulate  themselves  that  their 
own  office  is  safe  and  fairly  lucrative  ;  that  their  policies 
are  well  worth  keeping  in  force  and  that  no  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  making  any  change,  at  least  so  far 
as  life  assurance  policies  are  concerned.  If  however  a 
man  is  about  to  take  out  a  life  policy  much  more  con¬ 
sideration  is  needed.  It  may  be  quite  wise  and  advan- 
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tageous  to  keep  up  a  policy  in  a  particular  office  if  the 
policy  has  once  been  effected,  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  a 
fresh  choice  some  other  company  may  be  preferable. 

This  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Scottish  Equitable 
which  have  been  issued  recently.  The  Royal  Exchange 
dates  back  to  1720  and  although  its  life  department  is 
small  by  comparison  with  many  companies  of  more 
recent  origin  its  excellence  is  very  apparent.  Both  in 
1890  and  in  1895  it  declared  a  compound  reversionary 
bonus  at  the  rate  of  305.  per  cent,  per  annum,  but 
we  have  no  information  at  present  as  to  the  bonus 
up  to  31  December  1900.  The  rate  of  bonus  is  good, 
but  the  premium  rates  charged  by  the  corporation  are 
above  the  average,  hence  while  the  results  are  better 
than  the  average  of  British  companies  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  few  of  the  very  best  offices. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  Royal  Exchange  does 
not  produce  quite  the  best  results  for  its  participating 
policy-holders  is  that  the  proprietors  take  an  unduly 
large  share  of  the  surplus.  The  proprietors  are  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  the  profit  from  the  fire,  marine,  acci¬ 
dent  and  annuity  business  and  to  one-third  of  the 
surplus  from  the  life  assurance  branch.  This  one-third 
of  the  life  profits  is  equivalent  to  about  1 1  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  paid  for  life  assurance  and,  added  to  the 
current  expenditure  for  commission  and  expenses  of 
management  produces  a  total  drain  upon  the  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  over  24  per  cent.  This  exceeds  the 
provision  made  for  expenses  at  the  1895  valuation  and 
so  long  as  the  proprietors  take  so  large  a  share  of  the 
surplus  the  Royal  Exchange  cannot  present  new  policy¬ 
holders  with  the  same  advantages  as  other  companies 
not  handicapped  by  proprietors. 

The  claims  of  the  shareholders  prevent  the  venerable 
corporation  being  wholly  attractive  to  new  policy¬ 
holders,  but  for  those  who  have  once  joined  it,  there  is 
nothing  but  benefit  to  be  derived  from  keeping  up  their 
policies.  Apart  from  the  excessive  payments  to  pro¬ 
prietors  the  expenditure  is  low,  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  the  funds  is  good,  the  stability  of  the 
office  is  above  all  question  and  it  is  a  company  with 
which  in  all  its  branches  it  is  pleasant  to  have  business 
relations.  If  the  proprietors  would  agree  to  take  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  life  assurance  surplus,  the 
Royal  Exchange  might  become  an  office  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  beat. 

Another  office  which  has  recently  issued  its  annual 
report  is  the  Scottish  Equitable.  This  is  a  mutual 
company  untroubled  by  the  claims  of  proprietors  upon 
its  surplus.  At  the  younger  ages  its  premium  rates 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  Royal  Exchange  but  its 
last  bonus  was  only  28s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums 
assured  and  previous  bonuses  :  as  a  result,  the  benefits 
it  gives  to  its  policy-holders  differ  but  little  from  those 
provided  by  the  Royal  Exchange. 

It  is  an  excellent  office  to  keep  on  with  when  once  a 
policy  has  been  effected  but  for  most  purposes  a  better 
choice  might  be  made  at  the  outset. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  the  society 
at  the  moment  is  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sprague 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Low  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Dr.  Sprague  has  long  been  famous  as  an 
actuary  all  over  the  world  and  he  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  the  progress  of  the  science  of  life  assurance. 
It  is  an  honour  for  any  company  to  have  had  at  its  head 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  so  well.  Nevertheless 
we  may  well  hope  that  Mr.  Low  will  be  certainly 
not  less  and  perhaps  more  successful  than  Dr. 
Sprague  as  manager  of  the  Scottish  Equitable.  For 
70  years  the  society  has  held  a  high  place  among 
British  life  offices  and  its  future  achievements  are  sure 
to  be  worthy  of  its  successful  past. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  July,  1901. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  your  articles 
on  Military  Education  I  venture  to  ask  a  few  questions 


which  perhaps  some  person  in  authority  may  deem  it 
his  duty  to  answer.  That  they  clamour  for  an  answer 
must  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  understanding.  Is  it 
a  fact  that  the  experience  gained  in  South  Africa  at  such 
stupendous  cost  has  been  entirely  disregarded  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  ?  I  was  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  remember  that  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  affords  every  facility  for  the  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war,  yet  I  am  told  upon  unim¬ 
peachable  authority  that — with  the  exception  of  one  field 
day — the  trainingof  the  cadets  during  the  pastsix  months 
has  been  confined  to  barrack-square  drill.  Surely 
a  most  monstrous  and  criminal  waste  of  time.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  orders  from  the  War  Office  for  “  Manoeuvre” 
and  “  Field  Days”  have  been  disregarded,  possibly  on 
account  of  a  fiasco  which  took  place  at  the  last  half- 
yearly  inspection  of  the  Adjutant-General  (who  desired 
— it  has  been  stated — to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  barrack-square  drill,  substituting  the  study  of  field 
operations)  :  when  two  companies  were  missing  at  the 
final  parade  and  address,  their  absence  not  being 
detected  by  the  officer  commanding  the  parade  : 
an  “  incident  ”  which  throws  light  upon  other 
incidents  of  a  similar  complexion  reported  from 
the  theatre  of  war  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  perpetual 
friction  between  the  Assistant-Commandant  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  educational  branches  (the  de¬ 
partmental  and  discipline  officers,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  establish  a 
more  up-to-date  system  of  training)  has  worn  common- 
sense  so  thin  that  it  may  scarcely  be  perceived  with  the 
naked  eye  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  important  details  are 
entrusted  to  chance  or  a  clerk,  that  confidential 
memoranda  are  sent  unsealed  by  orderlies,  that  the  duty 
rosters  are  irregularly  kept,  that  orders  of  such  a  con¬ 
tradictory  nature  are  issued  that  it  would  seem  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  officer  of  the  College  or  gentleman  cadet 
to  know  the  correct  dress  in  which  to  parade  for  work  ? 
Is  it  a  fact  that  cadets  joining  Sandhurst  from  certain 
favoured  schools  are  able  to  arrange  in  which  company 
they  may  be  placed,  while — for  a  reason  quite  in¬ 
scrutable  to  the  British  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
— those  coming  from  other  schools  are  not  so 
privileged  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  a  recent  fire  alarm 
several  cadets  acting  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  Quartermaster  successfully  extinguished  a  serious 
fire  at  considerable  personal  risk,  and,  as  a  reward, 
were  forthwith  arrested  for  not  being  present  at  a 
marching-past  parade  held  while  the  College  was 
burning  ? 

If  these — and  space  forbids  the  asking  of  others — be 
indeed  facts,  has  not  the  time  come  for  investigation 
and  (when  the  responsibility  is  fixed)  punishment  of 
the  offenders,  be  they  great  or  small,  who  have  so 
grievously  abused  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Quaestor. 


THE  KING’S  DECLARATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norton  Rectory,  Suffolk,  17  July,  1901. 

Sir, — I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  is  put 
forward  in  your  last  week’s  article  on  “  The  King’s 
Declaration  ”,  namely,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
King’s  Coronation  Oath  to  contain  any  reference  to 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  But  if  any  such  reference 
is  introduced — if  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  for 
instance,  is  mentioned — the  language  used  should  be  of 
strict  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
should,  if  referred  to  at  all,  be  stated  in  terms  harmo¬ 
nising  as  closely  as  possible  with  its  definition  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  that  Catechism 
the  doctrine  is  defined,  in  connexion  with  each  of  the 
consecrated  elements,  as  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
one  thing  into  the  substance  of  something  else  to  be 
thought  of  by  us  with  reverence.  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  seem  often  to  be  forgetful  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  authoritatively  defined,  and  write 
of  it  with  loose  indefiniteness  ;  but  such  forgetfulness 
is  no  justification  for  the  introduction  of  indefinite  lan¬ 
guage,  leading  to  ambiguity  of  interpretation,  into  a 
serious  and  important  Royal  Declaration. 
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In  your  article  attention  is  called  to  other  points 
affecting  the  religious  belief  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects, 
on  which  consistency  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  an 
adverse  utterance.  May  I  mention  one  doctrine,  which 
surely  ought  to  be  commented  on  antagonistically,  if 
Transubstantiation  is  similarly  dealt  with  ?  The  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation  is  surely  the  twin  doctrine  of  Tran  - 
substantiation.  Whatever  words  of  warning  or  con¬ 
demnation  are  uttered  with  regard  to  the  one  ought  not 
to  be  refrained  from  as  to  the  other.  Transubstantiation 
asserts  the  change  of  an  invisible,  intangible,  less  than 
ethereal  “substance”  (not  of  course  to  be  confounded 
with  what  is  meant  by  the  same  word  in  everyday  use, 
which  is  applied  to  what  is  tangible,  ponderable,  and  mate¬ 
rial)  into  another  invisible,  intangible,  less  than  ethereal 
“  substance”.  It  asserts  that  the  one  substance  departs 
to  make  room  for  the  other.  But  consubstantiation  is 
the  assertion  that  as  the  two  substances  are  each  in¬ 
visible,  intangible  and  less  than  ethereal,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  one  to  remove  itself  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  other.  They  can  co-exist  together  in  association 
with  the  same  sacramental  element,  without  any  in¬ 
trusion  oT  the  one  upon  the  other,  without  any  the 
slightest  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other.  As 
both  invisible  substances  can  thus  dwell  together,  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  which  recognises  the  possibility  of 
their  doing  so,  is  called  Consubstantiation. 

Both  doctrines  belong  to  a  realm  of  subtlety  and 
refinement.  Both  doctrines  are  liable  to  be  misinter¬ 
preted  grossly,  alike  by  those  who  profess  to  accept 
them  and  by  those  who  repudiate  them.  But  any 
solemn  protest  directed  against  one  should  in  fairness 
be  directed  also  against  the  other,  and  should  in  the 
terms  of  its  condemnation  show  that  those  in  whose 
behalf  the  protest  is  uttered  know  clearly  what  it  is  that 
is  being  protested  against  and  condemned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  N.  Grimley. 


COOKING  AND  DANCING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

186  Uttoxeter  Road,  Derby. 

Sir, — English  education  has  never  been  sufficiently 
practical,  and  the  character,  abilities  and  future  of  the 
child  are  frequently  not  considered  at  an  early  enough 
age.  Many  parents  are  most  indifferent  to  these  points. 
By  the  new  educational  Bill  our  working-class  education  | 
does  not  seem  to  be  improved  on  ;  the  scholar  is  not 
sufficiently  helped  to  become  self-supporting.  As 
Ruskin  says  :  “  In  our  training  schools,  the  main 
subjects  should  be  : 

1.  The  laws  of  health  and  the  exercises  enjoined  by 
them. 

2.  Habits  of  gentleness  and  justice. 

3.  The  calling  by  which  the  scholars  are  to  live.” 

The  amount  of  time  wasted  by  the  young  in  acquiring 

a  smattering  of  subjects,  which  will  never  be  of  any 
practical  use,  is  deplorable.  What  will  the  average 
Board-school  scholar  gain  by  dabbling  in  French, 
botany,  &c.  ?  What  does  the  average  middle-class  child 
gain  either  by  such  subjects,  especially  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  as  taught  in  England  ?  The  majority,  if  put 
to  it,  couldn’t  carry  on  an  intelligible  conversation  for 
five  minutes  with  a  foreigner,  after  learning  for  years. 
Unless  the  scholar  intends  to  make  use  of  a  foreign 
language — and  in  that  case  he  should  go  abroad  after 
studying  it — he  had  better  let  it  alone.  How  often 
•does  a  child  leave  school  speaking  and  pronouncing  its 
own  tongue  quite  imperfectly  !  And  this  applies  to 
other  as  well  as  Board-school  scholars. 

There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  com¬ 
mence  to  study  before  the  age  of  15  some  of  the 
callings,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  live,  such  as 
cooking  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  sensible  studies 
ever  introduced  into  school  life.  Now  cooking,  with 
joinery,  &c. ,  is  to  be  knocked  off  till  the  child  is  15,  j 
preference  being  given  to  a  French  premier — tant  pis  ! 

I  hear  of  one  Board  school,  in  which  200  scholars  | 
will  have  to  discontinue  cooking  lessons  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  unfortunate  Bill,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  j 


The  domestic  servant  question  becomes  a  more 
serious  difficulty  every  day,  but  I  do  not  see  that  a 
sensible  education  should  be  the  cause.  It  is  a  matter 
that  wants  better  dealing  with.  There  is  scarcely  a 
genuine  woman  who  does  not  like  the  domestic  occu¬ 
pation,  but  the  conditions  attached  to  it  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  compared  with  other  occupations.  The  standard 
wants  raising,  hours  regulating  and  a  fairer  rate  of 
wages  for  capable  servants.  The  capable  domestic  is 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  most  households  as 
the  skilled  mechanic  to  the  turning  out  of  a  machine. 
She  should  no  longer  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  a 
possibly  capricious,  selfish  or  thoughtless  employer ; 
but  she  should  be  a  trained  worker,  not  an  incompetent 
individual,  such  as  are  half  the  girls  who  nowadays 
apply  for  places,  ignorant  of  the  merest  rudiments  of 
household  management.  Let  the  Board-school  scholar 
have  the  option  of  undertaking  a  domestic  training,  of 
passing  through  a  special  department  and  of  being 
turned  out,  when  proficient,  a  certificated  worker,  on  a 
par  with  other  workers  of  the  class,  with  a  fixed  wage 
and  regulated  hours.  Domestic  service  needs  to  be 
brought  more  into  competition  with  mill  and  shop 
labour. 

As  for  evening  schools,  on  the  principle  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  I  see  no  objection 
to  dancing,  if  properly  taught  and  made  more  of  than  a 
mere  pastime.  To  dance  is  a  natural  instinct  of  theyoung : 
as  an  exercise  it  turns  out  a  more  graceful  human  being 
than  almost  any  other  form  of  exercise,  gives  a  better 
carriage,  a  more  elastic  gait  ;  it  is  less  arduous  than 
most  games  of  skill,  gymnastics  ;  it  improves  circula¬ 
tion,  and  tends  to  make  a  child  bright  and  happy. 
Excess  in  any  form  is  detrimental,  but  it  is  only  the 
abuse  of  dancing  which  renders  it  other  than  the 
most  beneficial  of  exercises.  Gymnastics  alone  do 
not  necessarily  make  a  girl  graceful,  and  they 
rather  tend  to  develop  the  Tom-boy  instinct.  But 
then  dancing  is  looked  upon  as  such  a  minor  art, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  many  serious  people,  it  is  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  This  is  excusable  since  modern 
society  dancing  has  developed  into  a  romp.  Dancing 
is  hurriedly  and  indifferently  taught,  and  this  is  brought 
about  by  the  pushing,  mushroom  class  of  teacher  who 
goes  in  for  “  getting  the  children  on  ”,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  physical  good  of  a  thorough,  slow  and 
careful  training  ;  competition  has  led  to  emulation  of 
this  style  of  teaching,  and  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  parents  have  tolerated  it.  The  children  are  expected 
to  dance  in  a  few  months  and  parents  are  surprised  if 
they  don’t.  They  might  as  well  expect  a  child  to  run 
before  it  can  stand. 

To  return  to  the  serious  side  of  education  :  what 
England  wants  is  not  so  much  general  training,  a 
cramming  in  of  so  many  subjects,  a  mere  smattering  of 
which  is  acquired,  but  special  training,  at  an  early  age, 
in  whatever  branch  the  child  shows  ability,  whether  it 
be  science,  art,  trade.  Some  kinds  of  work  a  child 
can  scarcely  begin  too  young,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  might  with  advantage  turn  their  attention  to  the 
technical  schools,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  These  are 
ignored  by  the  many  but  they  are  every  day  increasing 
their  scope  of  usefulness  and  as  an  institution  are  one 
of  the  happiest  ideas  of  the  last  century.  It  is  technical 
education  we  need. 

Let  every  child,  male  or  female,  be  brought  up  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  honourable  and  right  it  should  be 
fitted  to  undertake  some  profession  or  trade  thoroughly 
whether  necessary,  as  a  means  of  living  or  no.  Don’t 
cram  it  till  its  intellect  is  dulled,  its  strength  under¬ 
mined  by  superfluous  work,  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  everything  :  let  it  go  in  early,  rather,  for  a  technical 
training — specialise. 

Taxation  falls  heaviest  on  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  class :  their  means  are  everlastingly  being 
taxed  by  subscriptions  of  every  kind  and  description 
for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  beneath  them  in  the  social 
scale.  Fate  has  a  way  of  playing  strange  pranks  with 
incomes  ;  many  middle-class  men  have  faced  ruin  during 
the  last  century,  some  most  unexpectedly,  and  their 
children  have  been  turned  out  in  shoals,  so  thought¬ 
lessly  trained,  their  abilities  so  undeveloped,  that  they 
have  had  little  or  no  financial  value. 

Conn.  A.  Ashe. 


So 
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BLINKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Boston,  July  1901. 

Sir, — If  horses  could  only  know  about  Colonel 
Harris’  powerful  and  seasonable  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  grateful.  As  that 
cannot  be,  all  lovers  of  animals  must  be  grateful  on  the 
horses’  behalf.  Nobody  who  goes  about  with  his  eyes 
open  can  fail  to  see  how  much  more  comfortable  are 
the  well-looking  horses  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
other  railway  companies  who  have  given  up  this 
antiquated  and  barbarous  head-dress. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  a  mere 
“man  in  the  street”,  but  for  many  years  I  drove 
a  succession  of  horses  of  my  own,  and  from  the  first 
determined  to  dispense  with  this  relic  of  barbarism.  I 
did  so,  with  the  best  results,  and  am  fully  convinced 
that  horses  feel  more  comfortable  and  confident,  and 
are  much  less  likely  to  shy,  without  blinkers  than  with 
them.  These  things  die  hard,  but  the  testimony  of  a 
man  like  Colonel  Harris  ought  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  administering  their  death-blow. 

One  thing  that  should  weigh  with  the  practical 
British  mind  is  that  these  things  cost  money,  and  can 
be  demonstrated  absolutely  useless  or  worse.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  all  blinkers  be  disused  at  once,  but 
instructions  should  be  given  for  all  young  horses  to 
be  “broken”  without  ever  knowing  or  experiencing 
the  foolish  irritating  things. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Cooper. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  RANK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  letter  under  the  above  heading  calls  for  a 
reply,  for  should  I  let  it  pass,  I  might  be  supposed  to 
admit  the  false  conclusions  drawn  from  my  words. 

First.  I  frankly  admit  that  the  word  “  next”  should 
come  between  “is”  and  “in”.  This  mistake  was  so 
obviously  an  omission,  that  though  I  noticed  my  error 
in  your  issue  of  20  April  I  thought  it  hardly  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  trouble  you  with  another  letter.  ‘  ‘  Efficiency  ” 
had  already  explained  wThat  “  the  executive  officer”  is, 
and  my  own  words,  “  as  your  correspondent  points 
out  ”,  showed  that  I  was  in  agreement  with  him,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  point  at  issue.  Had  I 
meant  “captain”,  I  should  have  said  “  captain  ”,  and 
not  used  a  sentence  where  a  word  would  have  served 
the  purpose  better.  I  did  not  “misquote”  him  as 
alleged  or  he  would  have  found  the  words  in  commas  : 
his  would-be  satire  is  therefore  misplaced.  If  I  had 
expected  that  an  irrelevant  sentence  would  have  been 
so  eagerly  seized  upon,  I  should  have  written  to  rectify 
the  omission.  Having  served  at  sea  as  “  the  executive 
officer”  of  a  ship,  I  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
impertinence  of  some  of  “  Efficiency’s  ”  remarks. 

Second.  “Efficiency”  will  find  the  marine  satisfies 
the  tests  I  gave.  The  other  day  at  Graspan,  Captain 
Marchant  R.M.L.  I.  took  supreme  command  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  when  Captain  Prothero  fell  wounded. 
If  I  had  meant  command  of  the  “  ship  ”  I  should  have 
said  the  “  ship  ”.  It  is  easy  to  take  a  few  lines 
apart  from  their  context  and  draw  false  conclusions. 
“  Supreme  command”  is  obviously  used  in  a  relative 
sense.  The  second  test  is  but  a  corollary  to  the  first 
and  “attack”  implies  the  duty  of  acting  on  the 
“offensive”  in  contradistinction  to  the  “defensive”. 
Embarkation  therefore  does  not  affect  the  combatant 
status  of  a  marine.  Marine  officers  as  part  of  the  ship’s 
complement  have  led  attacks  upon  salt  water  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  do  so  again  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duties. 

Third.  The  allusion  to  a  field-marshal,  in  my  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  artillery  driver,  is  purely  incidental.  The 
point  is  that  the  driver  satisfies  the  conditions  previously 
referred  to  just  as  well  as  a  field-marshal  or  admiral,  or 
general  of  marines,  and  this  the  engineer  does  not. 
An  analogy  really  exists  between  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  driver  and  those  of  the  coxs’n  of 
the  torpedo  boat,  but  not  those  of  the  engine-room 
staff.  The  argument  in  no  way  affects  the  combatant 
status  of  the  marine  afloat,  for  the  capacity  to  become 
a  field-marshal  or  admiral  is  not  set  down  as  a  test. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ex-Naval  Officer. 


REVIEWS. 

LADIES  ON  THE  WAR. 

“Yeoman  Service.”  By  the  Lady  Maud  Rolleston. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder.  7 s.  6 d. 

“The  Staff  Work  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.”  By  Lady 
Briggs.  London  :  Grant  Richards,  ioj.  6 d. 

“  On  the  Warpath  :  a  Lady’s  Letters  from  the  Front.” 
By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Leather-Culley.  London  :  John 
Long.  1901.  3s.  6d.  , 

“  A  Woman’s  Memories  of  the  War.”  By  Violet 
Brooke-Hunt.  London  :  Nisbet.  5 s. 

LADY  MAUD  ROLLESTON’S  book  affords  very 
useful  information  on  certain  phases  of  the  war 
and  its  writer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done 
good  service  in  bringing  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  general  public  precisely  the  amount  of  assistance 
and  aid  afforded  to  the  military  authorities  by  the 
presence  of  English  ladies  within  the  sphere  of  active 
operations. 

If  anything  could  conclusively  prove  the  folly  and 
impropriety  of  permitting  women,  no  matter  how 
exalted  may  be  the  military  position  of  their  husbands, 
to  push  themselves  to  the  front,  it  is  the  brief  allusions 
from  time  to  time  made  by  Lady  Maud  Rolleston  in  her 
published  diary  of  her  career  in  South  Africa.  We 
must  at  least  give  her  the  credit  for  absolute  honesty  of 
purpose — there  is  no  effort  at  concealment.  Thus,  on 
her  arrival  at  Kimberley  she  begins  by  coolly  “  com¬ 
mandeering”  a  suitable  room  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  temporarily  absent.  “  I  was  perfectly  aware 
I  was  taking  a  liberty  ...  as  events  turned  out  I  was 
quite  justified  in  my  impertinence  ”  &c.  Whilst  sympa¬ 
thising  with  the  feelings  of  a  lady  who  hears  that  her 
husband  has  been  wounded  and  who  naturally  is  terribly 
anxious  to  get  to  him  and  nurse  him,  we  have  more 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  generals,  staff  officers 
and  others  who  when  sorely  beset  by  almost  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties,  are  interrupted  and  worried  by 
women  each  with  her  own  private  sorrow.  Thus  at 
the  most  critical  phase  of  the  war,  the  Lindley  phase, 
she  attacks  the  general  at  Bloemfontein  : — “  I  thought 
he  looked  very  worried  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  very 
serious  thing  for  a  general  when  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  main  force  is  cut  ”.  So  we  should 
think  !  Almost  on  the  same  page,  the  eternal  unfitness 
of  things  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  following  entry — 
“  I  wrote  my  name  in  Lady  Roberts’s  book,  as  I  was 
told  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  ”.  The  public  may 
rightfully  demand — What  was  Lady  Roberts  and  her 
“book”  doing  at  Bloemfontein  at  this  period  of  the 
war  ? 

In  the  description  of  Lady  Maud’s  efforts  to  get  from 
Bloemfontein  to  Kroonstad  we  read  “  It  was  weary 
work  bothering  people  I  had  worried  Captain 

A - so  much,  that  he  would  certainly  take  the  first 

opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  me  ”.  Our  hearts  go  out 
to  this  unfortunate  Railway  Staff  Officer,  of  whom  it 
is  written  “  I  used  to  go  and  bother  him  every  day  and 
although  he  was  always  frightfully  busy,  he  was  more 
kind  and  considerate  than  words  can  say  ”.  Lady 
Maud  endeavoured  to  make  some  slight  atonement  for 
all  these  crimes  by  starting  a  convalescent  home  for 
officers  and  for  what  she  vulgarly  styles  “  My  Yeomanry 
To7nviies ”  at  Kroonstad.  She  also  on  pp.  144-149  does 
real  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  orderly  system  in 
hospital,  which  she  describes  as  “thoroughly  rotten”. 
The  stories  of  the  hospital  orderlies  who  “levy a  heavy 
tax  on  all  stimulants  ordered”  for  sick  men  and  “drink 
the  milk  destined  for  the  enteric  patients  ”  are  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  fear,  not  infrequently  too  true. 

Once  again  we  protest  against  the  vulgarity  and 
inanity  of  styling  our  soldiers  “Tommies”.  A  very 
few  years  ago,  the  expression  was  unknown  in  the 
army,  save  among  certain  regiments  who  affected 
similar  slang  expressions.  We  can  even  recall  a 
regimental  lady  of  the  Peggy  O’Dowd  type  who 
regularly  used  it,  but  since  she  also  spoke  of  the  surgeon 
of  her  husband’s  regiment  as  “Our  Pill”,  possibly 
Lady  Maud  Rolleston  and  other  ladies  may  not,  or 
perhaps  they  will,  consider  her  a  good  example  to 
follow. 

The  ridiculous  term  has  come  into  wide  use  owing  to 
some  of  the  more  sublime  efforts  of  our  national 
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rhymesters  and  is  thus  needlessly  used  by  ladies  who 
consider  it  “smart”  but  really  ought  to  know  better. 
We  might  suggest  that  to  be  consistent  they  should 
also  adopt  the  adjectives  and  peculiar  phraseology 
which  our  poets  place  so  freely  in  the  mouths  of  the 
gallant  men  whom  they  style  “Tommies”. 

Doubtless  excuses  must  be  made  for  a  lady  like  the 
author  who  suddenly  thrusts  herself  into  military  life 
and  is  so  confused  in  her  military  ideas  as  to  talk  of 
her  “  first  impressions  of  ‘  Tommy  '  officer  and  man  ”  ! 

The  title  of  Lady  Briggs’  astounding  book  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  its  contents,  suggesting  as  it  naturally 
does  a  work  on  the  lines  of  Bronsart  von  SchellendorfPs 
“  Duties  of  the  General  Staff”.  In  the  preface  we 
learn  that  the  author  was  employed  in  nursing  sick 
prisoners  of  war  at  Simon’s  Bay,  which  naturally 
induces  the  reader  to  imagine  that  the  more  correct 
title  of  her  book  would  be  “Nursing- Staff  Work  of 
the  War  ”.  The  truth  however  comes  out  when  we 
find  she  is,  as  she  describes  herself,  a  person  of 
“journalistic  propensities”  who  has  been  writing 
casual  letters  on  a  variety  of  matters  to  the  daily 
papers  more  or  less  connected  with  the  army  and 
which,  with  strange  perversity,  she  now  produces  in  an 
unwieldy  and  incoherent  volume  under  the  impudent 
title  of  “Staff  Work  of  the  War”.  The  peculiar 
unfitness  of  this  title  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  designed  “  to  set  forth  the  work  done  by  the 
non-combatant  branches  of  the  army  ”.  Apparently 
in  Lady  Briggs’  view  everybody  not  actually  wielding 
a  rifle  is  a  “  non-combatant”. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  general  staff  of  our  army 
being  thus  scheduled,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
is  a  little  severe  that  the  Elswick  Field  Battery,  Sir 
Charles  Ross’  Colt-guns,  Strathcona’s  Horse,  the 
“  Mounted  Volunteers  ”  and  last  but  not  least,  “The 
Naval  Brigade  ”  should  be  included  as  non-fighters  ! 

Lady  Briggs  assures  us  that  “  whilst  in  South  Africa 
I  spend  my  time  very  industriously  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  working  of  the  component  parts  that  are 
comprised  in  the  general  term  army  organisation  ”. 
In  furtherance  of  this  self-imposed  duty  she  exults  in 
having  travelled  “  the  great  distance  of  36,840  miles  by 
sea,  rail,  road  and  river  .  .  .  and  to  have  met  with 
grand  courtesy  and  much  valuable  assistance,  without 
which  I  could  never  have  accomplished  the  task  set 
before  me  ”.  What  task  ? 

It  is  simply  appalling  to  think  of  the  unnecessary 
trouble  and  worry  given  to  innumerable  hard-worked 
officials  fully  occupied  with  their  military  duties  by 
women  of  this  type  running  about  in  order  to  write 
nonsense  books.  Amongst  other  war  experiences  a 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  working  of  the  Staff 
College  at  Camberley  with  a  brief  essay  on  the  syllabus 
of  instruction  there. 

Lady  Briggs  somewhat  unkindly  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  postage  stamps  surcharged  “  Mafeking 
besieged  ”  were  not  wanted  by  the  small  garrison  of 
that  place,  except  as  a  mild  form  of  advertisement  or 
as  a  means  of  assisting  officers  to  trade  in  postage 
stamps.  We  admit  the  correctness  of  this  criticism, 
which  is  apparently  justified  by  the  fact  that  both  the 
defence  of  Ladysmith  and  of  Kimberley  with  its  50,000 
to  60,000  inhabitants  were  carried  out  successfully 
without  portraits  of  Sir  George  White  or  Colonel 
Kekewich  with  cowboy  hats  on  the  stamps. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  Lady  Briggs 
easily  passes  Lady  Maud  Rolleston  in  presumption  and 
ignorance. 

Mrs.  Leather-Culley  informs  the  world  that  her 
publisher  told  her  not  to  touch  up  her  diary  ;  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  had  he  told  her  not  to 
publish  it.  However,  she  does  say  “soldiers”,  not 
“  Tommies  ”. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  turn  to  Miss 
Violet  Brooke-Hunt’s  “Memories  of  the  War”.  Here 
at  least  we  meet  with  a  lady  who,  having'  gone  out  to  the 
Cape  with  definite  ideas  of  what  she  conceived  to  be 
her  duty,  did  admirable  work  wherever  she  was  sent 
by  the  authorities  amongst  our  soldiers.  Her  services 
in  assisting  to  found  the  “Soldiers’  Institute”  at 
Pretoria  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  many  hundreds 
of  our  gallant  fellows  and  their  colonial  brethren. 

Describing  the  various  “comforts”  sent  out  to  our 


soldiers  by  zealous  friends  in  England,  she  affords  an 
amusing  sidelight  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  some 
of  our  philanthropic  fellow-countrymen.  “  Inside  the 
pockets  of  the  shirts  were  packets  of  tracts  and 
actually  on  the  collars  and  cuffs  of  shirts  intended 
for  hospitals  were  texts  worked  in  brightly  coloured 
wools,  texts  of  anything  hut  a  co?nforting  character." 

We  commend  to  the  pro-Boers  Miss  Brooke-Hunt’s 
words  as  to  the  effect  on  our  wounded  soldiers  of  their 
heartless  and  unscrupulous  libels  on  the  conduct  of 
British  troops.  “The  men  were  furious  at  reading 
some  of  the  disgraceful  stories  of  their  supposed  mis¬ 
deeds.”  “Do  you  think  we  forget  to  be  Englishmen 
when  we  become  soldiers?”  they  exclaimed.  “They 
all  wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  the  folks  at  home 
could  really  believe  that  stuff.” 


JOHN  GOWER. 

“The  Complete  Works  of  John  Gower.”  Edited  frctra 
the  MSS.,  with  introductions,  notes,  and  glossaries, 
by  G.  C.  Macaulay.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  English 
Works.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 
325-. 

HE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  edition  of  Gower 
was  published  in  1899  and  contained  the  French 
Works  :  the  “  Mirour  de  l’Omme  ”,  the  “  Cinkante 
Balades  ”,  and  the  “Traite  pour  essampler  les  Amantz 
marietz  ”.  The  two  volumes  now  published  contain 
the  “  Confessio  Amantis  ”  and  the  short  poem  “  To 
King  Henry  IV.  in  Praise  of  Peace  ”.  The  fourth  volume 
will  contain  the  “Vox  Clamantis  ”  and  other  Latin 
works,  together  with  a  Life  of  Gower.  Of  the  text  of 
the  “  Confessio  Amantis  ”  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  :  “For  this  the 
materials  are  so  excellent,  though  hitherto  almost  com¬ 
pletely  neglected,  that  we  may  with  some  confidence 
claim  that  the  work  is  now  presented  almost  exactly  as 
it  left  the  hand  of  the  author,  and  that  a  higher  degree  of 
security  has  been  attained  about  the  details  of  fojm  and 
orthography  than  is  possible  (for  example)  in  regard  to 
any  part  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer.  It  is  evident,  if 
this  be  so,  that  the  text  must  have  a  considerable  value 
for  students  of  Middle  English,  and  none  the  less 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  glossary.” 
There  are  some  forty  manuscripts  of  the  “  Confessio 
Amantis  ”,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
the  first  ending  with  a  dedication  to  Richard  II.,  the 
second  omitting  this  dedication  and  in  some  copies 
containing  a  new  dedication  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as 
well  as  additional  passages  in  Books  V.  and  VII. 
and  a  rearrangement  of  Book  VI.,  and  the  third 
combining  the  new  preface  and  epilogue  with  the 
original  text  of  the  other  books.  Mr.  Macaulay 
minutely  analyses  the  whole  of  these  MSS.,  from  his 
personal  examination,  in  some  thirty  pages  of  small 
print.  He  has  founded  his  text  on  the  Fairfax  MS., 
“  which  has  passed  from  one  group  into  another  partly 
by  erasure  and  partly  by  substitution  of  leaves, 
apparently  made  under  the  direction  of  the  author  ”. 
With  this  MS.  three  MSS.  have  been  collated,  each 
representing  one  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the 
MSS.  may  be  divided.  Wherever  a  variation  from  the 
Fairfax  text  has  been  found,  it  has  been  compared  with 
the  readings  of  at  least  fourteen  other  copies.  The 
results  are  given  in  footnotes.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  very  condensed  but  adequate  notes  on  gram- 
matic,  historic,  and  metrical  points,  on  the  sources 
of  the  stories  and  on  other  versions  of  them  ; 
together  with  a  glossary  of  a  hundred  pages, 
containing  all  Gower’s  English  words,  with  their 
various  forms  of  spelling,  and  references  to  their 
use  in  the  text.  The  introduction  of  nearly  200 
pages  to  the  second  volume  of  the  English  works  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  minute  analysis  of  texts,  a  point  by 
point  synopsis  of  the  poem  (pp.  xxix — xcii),  and  some 
account  of  Gower’s  orthography,  metre,  and  general 
characteristics  as  a  poet.  A  more  carefully  and  a  more 
competently  edited  book  we  have  rarely  seen.  Mr. 

|  Macaulay  has  done  nothing  for  the  sake  of  pedantry, 

J  nothing  needlessly,  and  he  has  given  us  everything  we 
1  require  for  the  study  of  a  poet  who  has  never  before 
'  been  satisfactorily  edited.  Neither  Caxton’s  edition  of 
1  1483  nor  Berthelette’s  of  1532  is  founded  on  a  reliable 
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MS.,  or  on  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  MSS.  ;  the 
edition  in  Chalmers’  “British  Poets”,  1810,  follows 
Berthelette’s  second  edition  ;  Pauli,  1857,  for  the 
most  part  follows  Berthelette’s  first  edition,  correcting 
some  of  his  errors  from  a  very  imperfect  collation  with 
a  few  of  the  MSS.  Professor  Henry  Morley,  1889, 
follows  Pauli,  -with  some  conjectural  emendations  of  no 
value,  and  some  omissions.  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us 
that  the  material  differences  of  reading  between  his 
text  and  that  of  Pauli,  hitherto  accepted  as  the  best 
text  available,  are  not  less  than  two  thousand. 

For  two  centuries  after  his  death  it  was  usual  to 
couple  Gower  with  Chaucer,  much  as  Skelton  does  in 
his,“  Garland  of  Laurel  ”  : 

“  I  saw  Gower  that  first  garnysshed  our  Englysshe 

3  rude> 

And  Maister  Chaucer.” 

The  difference  between  them  is  that  between  a  great 
poet  and  a  capable  writer  of  verse.  Both  tell  stories, 
but  Gower,  if  he  often  tells  his  story  neatly,  does  no 
more.  He  neither  makes  it  live,  as  Chaucer  does,  nor 
illuminates  it  with  poetry,  like  Chaucer.  It  is  just  a 
story,  and  it  might  as  well  have  been  told  in  prose. 
Gower  writes  verse  almost  as  if  he  were  writing  prose, 
and  it  is  this  very  fact  which  gives  him  some  of  his 
merit  in  the  management  of  the  couplet.  He  writes 
for  the  sense,  making  paragraphs,  and  letting  the 
rhyme  come  where  it  chances.  In  his  verse,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  notes,  “  we  have  a  consistent  and  for  the 
moment  a  successful  attempt  to  combine  the  French 
syllabic  with  the  English  accentual  system  of  metre, 
and  this  without  sacrificing  the  purity  of  the  language 
as  regards  forms  of  words  and  grammatical  inflexion 
Take,  for  instance,  these  lines  from  the  first  book  : 

“  In  a  Forest  al  one  he  was  : 

He  syh  upon  the  grene  grass 
The  faire  freisshe  floures  springe, 

He  herde  among  the  leves  singe 
The  Throstle  with  the  nyhtingale  : 

Thus  er  he  wiste  into  a  Dale 
He  cam,  wher  was  a  litel  plein, 

All  round  aboute  wel  besein 

With  buisshes  grene  and  Cedres  hyhe  ; 

And  ther  withinne  he  caste  his  yhe.” 

The  verse  flows  as  smoothly,  and  with  as  little  arrest 
by  the  couplet,  as  in  the  octosyllabic  verse  of  William 
Morris.  Here  are  some  lines  taken  at  random  from 
the  first  octosyllabic  tale  in  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  : 

“  So,  glancing  at  the  stars  that  broke 
’Twixt  the  thick  branches  here  and  there, 
Backward  he  turned,  and  peered  with  care 
Into  the  darkness,  but  saw  nought, 

Nor  heard  his  folk,  and  therewith  thought 
His  bed  must  be  the  brake  leaves  brown.” 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  handling  of  the  metre  ? 
Well,  it  is  to  this  that  we  have  wisely  returned,  after 
the  dark  ages  when  the  verse  was  written  for  the 
couplet  and  not  the  couplet  for  the  verse.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Gower’s  avoidance  of  the  fault 
of  too  great  precision  in  the  echo  was  not  partly 
due  to  his  absence  of  any  vehement  or  lyrical  quality  ; 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  “  grete  thinges  to 
compasse  ”,  and  that  he  will  write  “  with  rude  wordis 
and  with  pleyne  ”  of  a  matter  which  is  known  to  every¬ 
one.  Pie  admits  none  of  Chaucer’s  licenses  in  rhythm, 
or  in  the  accentuation  of  words  ;  his  lines  flow  smoothly, 
neither  broken  by  any  emotion  nor  lifted  by  any 
ecstasy  ;  he  decides  at  the  outset  that,  as  he  tells  us  : 

“  I  wolde  go  the  middel  weie 

And  wryte  a  bok  betwen  the  tweie, 

Somewhat  of  lust,  somewhat  of  lore, 

That  of  the  lasse  or  of  the  more 
Som  man  mai  lyke  of  that  I  wryte  : 

And  for  that  fewe  men  endite 
In  oure  englisshe,  I  thenke  make 
A  bok  for  Engelondes  sake, 

The  yer  sextenthe  of  Kyng  Richard.” 

And  so  he  goes  the  middle  way,  between  prose  and 
poetry,  writing  carefully  with  ease.  He  makes  few 
pictures,  seeming  to  write  out  of  other  books,  and  not 
out  of  what  his  imagination  has  called  up  before  his  eyes. 


Thus  when  the  poet  first  meets  Venus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  there  is  no  description,  a  mere  statement, 
and  we  come  at  once  to  the  inquisition  of  the  priest  of 
Venus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tale  of  Ulysses,  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  we  read  this  kind  of  catalogue  : 

“  He  was  a  gret  rethorien, 

He  was  a  gret  magicien  ; 

Of  Tullius  the  rethorique, 

Of  King  Zoraster  the  magique, 

Of  Tholome  thastronomie, 

Of  Plato  the  Philosophic, 

Of  Daniel  the  slepi  dremes, 

Of  Neptune  eke  the  water  stremes  ”  ; 

and  so  forth.  In  the  Eighth  Book,  when  he  sees  the 
company 

“  Of  gentil  folk  that  whilom  were 
Lovers  ”, 

he  can  fill  his  lines  with  such  empty  strings  of 
names  as  these  : 

“  Ther  was  Tristram,  which  was  believed 
With  bele  Ysolde,  and  Lancelot 
Stod  with  Gunnore,  and  Galahot 
With  his  ladi,  and  as  me  thoghte, 

I  syh  wher  Jason  with  him  broghte 
His  love,  which  that  Creusa  hihte.” 

His  mind  is  always  set  firmly  on  the  tale  ;  he  tells  the 
tale  simply,  clearly,  unaffectedly,  not  dawdling  over  it, 
for  the  most  part ;  and  it  is  natural  that  a  talent  of  this 
kind  should  have  brought  him  popularity.  When  men 
ceased  to  care  for  his  telling  of  the  stories,  or  for  the 
telling  of  any  stories  in  verse,  apart  from  the  poetical 
quality  of  their  telling,  Gower  lost  most  of  his  interest. 
He  remains  for  students,  and  it  is  for  students  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  prepared  this  masterly  edition. 


S.  THOMAS  AND  THE  NORTHMEN 
IN  AMERICA. 

“  History  of  America  before  Columbus.”  By  P.  de  Roo. 
2  vols.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippincott. 
1900.  30s.  net. 

HIS  is  a  difficult  book  to  review.  It  is  learned 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  original  research, 
but  so  utterly  uncritical  that  for  “the  general  reader” 
it  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  work.  Authors  good 
bad  and  indifferent  are  treated  as  of  equal  authority, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  historic 
value  of  the  statements  made  by  Spanish  priests  and 
missionaries  and  their  later  copyists.  In  fact,  the 
critical  attainments  of  the  author  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  gravely  appeals  to  Geoffroy  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ( sic )  in  proof  of  the  conquest  of  Iceland  by 
King  Arthur.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
should  find  him  defending  the  authenticity  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Greenland  and  Iceland  in  the  Bulls  of  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (S35),  or  that  Plato’s  “Atlantis”  should 
once  more  be  produced  in  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of 
America  on  the  part  of  the  classical  world. 

Mr.  de  Roo  is  neither  a  critic  nor  an  anthropologist, 
and  unfortunately  the  task  to  which  he  has  set  himself 
demands  some  training  in  both  criticism  and  anthro¬ 
pology.  The  ethnological  and  linguistic  comparisons 
made  by  him  are,  many  of  them,  those  of  an  amateur, 
or  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  forgotten  tomes  of 
two  centuries  ago.  What  can  we  think  of  a  writer 
who  pretends  to  modern  scholarship,  and  is  in  his 
own  way  learned  and  painstaking,  who  yet  tells  us 
“that  there  is  great  probability  of  the  ‘Papas’  of 
Quetzalcoatl’s  teocalli  being  Irish  Papas  in  olden 
times,”  or  who  believes  that  the  crosses  found  so 
plentifully  in  America  are  a  sure  and  certain  proof  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  America  lcfng 
before  its  discovery  by  Columbus  ?  Mr.  de  Roo  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  “Pre-Christian  cross.”  The 
symbol  is,  of  course,  found  all  over  the  world,  and  upon 
Mr.  de  Roo’s  theory  would  prove  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  His  philology  is 
similarly  antiquated,  or  of  a  kind  that  we  expect  to 
meet  with  in  Anglo-Israelitish  literature  rather  than  in 
a  work  of  learning  and  research.  Thus  the  Basque 
language  is  supposed  to  show  signs  of  affinity  to  the 
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languages  of  America,  and  the  incorporation  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  is  confused  with  the  polysynthetism  which 
characterises  the  languages  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  de  Roo  has  so  little  understood 
what  is  meant  by  scientific  and  historical  evidence,  for 
his  work  is  interesting  and  full  of  information,  while 
the  latter  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the  settlements  of 
the  Northmen  in  Greenland  and  their  voyages  to 
Vinland  and  elsewhere  is  well  worth  study.  Here  Mr. 
de  Roo  is  on  historic  ground,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Northmen  upon  the  Esquimaux,  or  even  upon  the 
Indian  tribes  who  drove  the  Esquimaux  into  their  pre¬ 
sent  northern  homes,  deserves  careful  investigation.  It  is 
a  more  promising  subject  of  inquiry  than  the  legendary 
voyage  of  S.  Brendan,  or  the  identification  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Toltecan  culture-hero,  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  monk. 

Mr.  de  Roo’s  chief  object,  however,  in  his  first 
volume  is  to  show  that  the  apostle  S.  Thomas  found 
his  way  to  America  and  there  preached  the  doctrines 
of  primitive  Christianity.  But  we  fear  that  he  will  not 
persuade  biblical  critics  that  the  command  to  go  “  into 
the  whole  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature”  meant  that  the  Apostles  themselves  were  to 
traverse  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe.  Nor  will 
his  argument  be  served  by  the  statement  that  “S. 
Paul  who,  according  to  known  history,  travelled  as 
much  as  any  other  apostle,  and  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  America ,  testifies  in  several  places  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  evangelised  the  whole  world  ”.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  a  measure  of  the  author’s  critical  faculty,  or 
rather  want  of  it,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  the  evidence 
he  thinks  he  can  derive  for  his  contention  from  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  civilised  American 
nations. 

Among  the  latter  he  finds  depraved  survivals  of  such 
Christian  doctrines  and  rites  as  those  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  Con¬ 
fession  and  Penance.  Herein  he  is  only  following  the 
early  Spanish  missionaries  who  were  surprised  at 
discovering  among  the  native  tribes  so  much  that 
reminded  them  of  their  own  religion,  and  accordingly 
accounted  for  it  by  supposing  either  that  the  Devil  had 
parodied  the  true  faith,  or  that  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  in  America  long  before  their  own  time.  The 
resemblances  between  Christianity  and  the  religions 
of  Mexico.,  and  Central  America  were  naturally  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  both  missionaries  and  converts.  Christian 
explanations  were  given  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  really  had  a  wholly  different  origin,  and 
Christian  teaching  came  to  colour  the  native  folk¬ 
lore  and  the  accounts  which  the  converts  gave  of 
their  former  practices  and  beliefs.  The  Spanish  writers 
to  whom  mainly  we  owe  what  we  know  on  the  subject 
were  not  anthropologists,  and  their  religious  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  dogmas  and  usages  of  their  own 
creed.  We  must  therefore  use  their  testimony  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  critically  examine  all  that  they 
have  to  tell  us.  The  failure  to  do  this  has  vitiated  not 
only  Mr.  de  Roo’s  work  and  conclusions,  but  also  those 
of  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field;  even 
Bancroft’s  volumes  are  rather  a  huge  collection  of 
extracts  from  original  sources  than  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  them  critically  and  determine  their  value  and 
authenticity.  Prescott  alone  has  treated  his  materials 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  method  of  the  historian  ;  for 
Payne’s  “  History  of  the  New  World  ”  is  still  but  an 
unfinished  fragment.  Meanwhile  trustworthy  materials 
are  being  accumulated  for  the  study  of  the  American 
aborigines,  more  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  to  whose  publications  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Mr.  de  Roo  does  not  once  refer. 


“THE  OLD  CHIEF.” 

“  Lord  Salisbury.”  By  Edward  Salmon.  (“The  Bijou 
Biographies  ”  No.  5.)  London:  Drane.  1901.  6  d. 

R.  SALMON  has  been  at  some  pains  to  state  a 
case  which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
have  long  since  accepted  as  proven.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  should  have  done  so — especially  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  many  who  still  think  of  Lord 
Salisbury  as  the  aristocrat  and  the  Tory,  the  “  great 


master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers  ”.  For  such  super¬ 
ficial  observers  this  little  volume  will  correct  many 
misapprehensions  ;  and  even,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimu¬ 
late  original  inquiry.  It  is  to  the  consistent  politician 
(how  many  public  men  of  half  the  Premier’s  age  could 
look  with  equanimity  to-day  on  their  first  election 
addresses  ?),  to  the  steady  Constitutionalist,  to  the 
statesman  who  has  grasped  the  possibility  of  Empire 
under  democratic  government,  that  the  writer  bids  us 
look.  Here  and  there  some  vivid  picture  is  presented  ; 
that,  for  instance,  of  a  Queen  and  a  Cecil  rounding  off 
much  of  the  work  which  a  Queen  and  a  Cecil  began. 

Apprehensive — as  every  wise  statesman  must  be — of 
the  demands  of  an  uninstructed  electorate,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  never  doubted  the  fundamental  sanity  of 
the  British  character,  or  despaired  of  the  political 
education  of  his  countrymen.  This  education  has 
sometimes  taken  the  form  of  home  truths  ;  a  fact  little 
to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  the  mutual 
confidence  by  which  alone  it  has  become  possible.  Of 
particular  interest  at  the  present  moment  is  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  South  Africa  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  administration — a  period 
throughout  which  he  punctuated  his  great  antagonist’s 
course  by  prophecy  of  the  tragic  reckoning  in  store. 
The  book  closes  with  an  estimate  olj  the  Premier’s 
position  as  a  man  of  science,  in  a  chapter  whose  great 
interest  entirely  justifies  its  inclusion.  “  Of  his  private 
life”  adds  the  writer,  “the  world  knows  little — a 
circumstance  which  is  the  best  tribute  to  its  simplicity, 
its  purity,  and  its  unpretentious  virtues  ”. 


LEGAL  REFORMATION. 

“A  Century  of  Law  Reform.”  Twelve  Lectures  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  London :  Macmillan.  1901.  5 s. 

EGAL  reform  is  almost  a  record  of  a  nation’s 
changes.  It  is  not  quite  a  complete  one  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  include  the  history  of  pure  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts.  Perhaps  the  law  of  copyright 
has  a  somewhat  remote  connexion  with  literature  and 
the  arts.  It  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  the 
pecuniary  rewards  of  their  professors,  and  one  might 
imagine  therefore  that  indirectly  even  literature  and 
the  arts  are  not  quite  independent  of  law.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  in  none  of 
these  lectures  is  any  mention  made  of  the  law  of  copy¬ 
right,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  the  whole  law 
of  copyright  has  sprung  up  and  been  widely  developed 
during  the  century.  With  this  exception  we  have  in 
this  book  an  epitome  of  English  domestic  history  during 
the  century  and  as  the  lectures  were,  by  a  happy  thought 
of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  intended  not  for 
legal  students  only  but  for  a  wider  public  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  brief,  admirably  composed,  which  should 
be  of  the  greatest  service  as  a  handbook  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Law  reform  thus  means  a  great  deal  more  than  reform 
of  legal  procedure.  If  it  did  not,  we  are  afraid  that 
most  of  the  changes  could  hardly  be  called  satisfactory 
reforms.  It  is  true  we  are  not  worse  in  any  department 
of  the  legal  system  than  we  were  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  In  some  respects  we 
are  better  ;  but  there  still  remains  enough  of  delay,  of 
harassment,  and  expense  in  our  Chancery  and  Common 
Law  Divisions  to  make  us  doubt  whether  the  reform 
of  legal  procedure  has  not  been  the  least  effective 
of  all  the  reforms  that  have  been  instituted. 
We  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Birrell  deliver  a 
complementary  lecture  to  that  in  which  he  relates 
the  abuses  of  the  old  Court  of  Chancery,  and  where 
he  should  set  out  all  those  abuses  under  which  the 
unhappy  litigant  still  groans  in  the  present  High  Court. 
Apart  from  substantive  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  law,  such  as  those  with  regard  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  gained 
sufficient  compensating  advantages  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  historic  distinctions  between  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Common  Law  Courts.  There  was 
room  for  endless  improvements  in  each  case,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  these  improvements  had  been  made 
without  casting  the  whole  legal  system  into  the  melting 
pot,  we  should  have  had  less  of  the  expensive  muddle 
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that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
and  still  prevails.  If  the  procedure  of  the  old  Court  of 
Chancery  and  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  were  anti¬ 
quated  and  absurd,  a  lawyer  of  to-day  will  admit  that 
the  practice  of  the  present  Courts  is  a  monstrous  ex¬ 
crescence.  The  old  Courts  were  colossal  in  their  wicked¬ 
ness  :  they  were  openly  corrupt,  and  robbed  and  oppressed 
their  victims  in  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  laws  they 
administered.  The  new  Courts  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  times  :  they  are  inefficient 
machinery  :  they  have  the  vice  of  weakness. 

In  every  other  respect  the  Courts  are  purer  because 
they  are  administering  a  body  of  reformed  substantive 
law  whose  progress  begins  with  the  early  years  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred.  Land  reform,  poor  law  reform,  the 
growth  of  a  completely  organised  system  of  Local 
Government  in  counties  and  boroughs,  the  reformation 
of  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  the  altered  relations  of 
husband  andwife  in  regard  to  property :  all  these  changes 
have  transformed  the  character  of  the  justice  administered 
in  the  Common  Law  Courts.  In  the  Criminal  Courts 
we  can  say  that  all  the  changes  have  been  improve¬ 
ments.  Even  yet  the  system  of  pleading  (in  the 
technical  sense,  not  advocacy)  ought  to  be  simplified, 
but  what  reform  has  been  effected  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  more  radical  alteration  of  the 
pleading  in  the  Civil  Courts.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Sir  H.  B.  Poland  that  the  latest  change,  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  to  give  evidence,  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit,  though  like  every  change 
it  was  accompanied  with  doleful  prophecies.  On  the 
same  authority  we  have  the  testimony  that  the  spirit  of 
advocacy  has  changed  for  the  better.  There  is  almost 
none  of  the  old  bullying  of  prisoner  and  witnesses  by 
judge  and  advocate  ;  and  trickiness  is  no  longer  a 
system,  but  where  it  occurs  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  practitioner.  Conveyancing  is  another  legal  art 
which  has  been  deprived  to  a  very  great  extent 
of  its  mystery,  its  verbosity,  and  its  expense. 
Mr.  Underhill  comforts  the  solicitors,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  latest  development  in  conveyancing  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  system  of  registration  of  title,  with  the  remark 
that  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  registration  will  be  ; 
a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system  they  need  j 
not  be  afraid  of  conveyancing  disappearing.  The  law 
of  real  property  is  and  always  will  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
plex  to  secure  a  fair  reward  for  the  ingenuity  of 
solicitors. 

We  imagine  very  much  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
changes  in  the  law  of  employers’  liability  and  the  poor 
law.  Mr.  Ruegg  points  out  that  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  has  been  a  great  boon  to  working¬ 
men,  though  it  has  temporarily  rather  increased  than 
diminished  litigation.  So  much  so  in  fact,  that  it  has 
led  to  one  of  those  periodical  patchings  up  of  the 
system  of  the  Courts  which  are  adopted  in  despair  while 
waiting  for  the  law  reformer  who  has  the  courage  to 
reform  the  whole  system.  But  even  when  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  is  extended  so  as  to  cover 
almost  all  employments  as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  though 
there  may  be  less  litigation  the  work  of  solicitors  will 
be  increased.  So  too  in  respect  of  poor  law  reforms.  Mr. 
Blake  Odgers  gives  an  interesting  account  of  reforms 
of  iniquities  in  the  law  of  settlement  which  occasioned 
such  a  mass  of  expensive  and  ridiculous  litigation. 
But  in  fact  the  complexities  of  poor  law  administration 
have  increased  and  not  diminished  ;  and  if  legal  work 
is  not  so  focussed  in  the  Courts  as  it  used  to  be,  the 
system  is  so  vast  that  lawyers  have  more  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  than  ever  they  had.  From  the  lawyer’s 
point  of  view  the  chief  difference  is  that  the  work  has 
been  transferred  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  branch 
of  the  profession.  The  whole  tendency  of  legal  changes 
in  this  respect  has  been  in  the  same  direction  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  reverse  of  a  reform. 
Most  of  the  changes  in  the  High  Court  have  worked 
this  result,  and  the  institution  of  the  modern  County 
Court  system  has  been  the  most  striking  instance 
of  the  tendency.  As  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  profession  the  solicitors  have  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bar.  The  latter  has  lost  something  of 
its  former  prestige  and  a  good  deal  of  its  profits  : 
the  solicitors  have  gained  in  both,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  certain  recent  occurrences  which  have  justly  placed 


them  under  a  cloud.  With  the  usual  reticence  of  the 
Bar  however  on  this  untoward  shifting  of  the  balance  of 
power,  none  of  the  learned  lecturers  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  their  very  interesting  lectures  by  treating  of 
this  delicate  subject.  Noblesse  oblige  no  doubt,  but  too 
great  delicacy  may  mean  the  loss  of  one’s  fights. 


NOVELS. 

“  Sawdust.”  By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Heinemanrr. 

1901.  6s. 

There  is  a  considerable  fascination  in  this  book,  born 
of  the  machinery  of  the  sawmill  as  well  as  of  fresh  air 
and  the  scent  of  pinewoods.  The  chief  character  of 
the  book  is  the  inventor  of  a  steam-saw,  who  has  risen 
from  the  position  of  office-boy  to  that  of  a  millionaire 
owner  of  sawmills.  This  is  an  admirable  study  ;  the 
passion  for  work  burning  in  the  fagged,  wiry  frame  ; 
the  inability  to  understand  the  character  of  his  son,  an 
excellent  young  fellow  with  not  the  smallest  head  for 
business,  the  expressed  contempt  and  the  concealed 
jealousy  of  his  social  betters — Miss  Gerard  makes  use 
of  these  to  paint  in  a  really  capital  picture  of  a  hard- 
headed,  close-fisted,  snobbish  and  unscrupulous  old 
man  whose  one  thought  is  for  machinery  and  money. 
Herr  Mayer,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  unattractive, 
and  most  interesting,  personalities  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  He  jockeys  a  Polish  Count — another  capital 
portrait,  by  the  way — into  a  bargain  which  it  is  clear 
can  lead  to  but  one  thing — the  loss  of  the  Count’s 
estates  :  out  of  the  pinewoods  on  those  estates  he 
begins  to  build  up  a  huge  fortune,  when  there  enters  on 
the  stage  from  a  German  university  his  son.  Rudolph 
Mayer  was  intended  by  his  father  to  come  into  the  saw¬ 
mill  as  a  workman,  even  as  Josef  Mayer  had  begun 
his  life’s  work.  Unfortunately,  he  took  neither  after 
his  mother,  who  was  a  worthy  frau  largely  developed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dressmaker,  but  slightly 
informed  in  the  usages  of  polite  society  (she  decided, 
after  seeking  instruction  in  a  Manual  of  Etiquette,  to 
return  the  visit  of  a  Countess  in  a  bonnet  of  pink  crape 
and  lily  of  the  valley)  ;  nor  did  he  take  after  his  father, 
who  is  skimpy,  small-eved  and  a  first-class  business 
man.  He  is  merely  a  clean-built,  straight-limbed  son 
of  Adam,  and  he  falls  head-over-ears  in  love  with  the 
Count’s  daughter  Katinka.  The  Count,  who  loves  his 
daughter  and  is  a  gentleman,  does  not  object  ;  Herr 
Mayer,  who  loves  his  son  but  is  not  a  gentleman,  does. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Miss  Gerard  to  give  away  the  best 
part  of  her  story,  namely,  the  plot  by  which  she  nullifies 
Rudolph’s  father  and  sets  everything  straight — it  goes 
very  crooked  indeed  at  one  time — between  Katinka  and 
Rudolph.  But  her  description  of  the  scene  in  which 
Josef  Mayer,  against  whose  life  certain  of  his  down¬ 
trodden  Jewish  employes  are  plotting  through  a  chemist 
poisoner,  hears  that  he  has  lost  his  millions,  and  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  all  the  doctors,  ought  to  be 
dying,  or  rather  dead,  is  really  good  writing.  “  Saw¬ 
dust  ”  is  certainly  not  a  perfect  book.  There  are  some 
unconvincing  passages  in  it,  for  instance,  one  or  two  of 
the  scenes  between  Rudolph  and  Katinka — and  there  is 
our  old  friend  “  bete  noir,”  which  ought  not  to  occur  in 
a  novel  which  contains  quotations  from  Scheffel’s 
“Trompeter.”  But  it  is  well  worth  careful  reading,  if 
only  for  Miss  Gerard’s  creation  of  Josef  Mayer. 

“The  Grip  of  the  Bookmaker.”  By  Percy  White. 

London  :  Hutchinson.  1901.  65. 

All  that  one  expects  from  Mr.  Percy  White  is  to  be 
found  in  his  latest  book.  It  abounds  with  cynicism  so 
delicate  and  restrained  as  to  be  most  unkindly  telling. 
It  gives  brilliant  little  peeps  at  a  world  less  respectable 
than  its  half-sister,  the  demi-monde,  because  so  infi¬ 
nitely  more  cruel  and  less  candid.  It  treats  one  or 
two  characters  exhaustively,  patiently  and  with  insight. 
And  it  throws  a  love  affair  of  ideal  purity  and  faithful¬ 
ness  into  strong  contrast  with  the  trivial  trafficking  in 
passions  that  surrounds  it.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  perhaps 
the  cleverest  portrait.  The  charming  little  woman 
with  “  no  real  harm  in  her  ”  who  has  once  been  slighted 
by  her  friend’s  husband,  and  is  afterwards  found  more 
than  ready  to  help  her  friend  to  a  lover,  out  of  the 
purest  sympathy  with  romance,  is  the  most  subtle 
malevolent  sketch.  The  old  bookmaker  himself  has  a 
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shade  too  much  of  the  average  parvenu  of  fiction 
about  him.  The  heroine  is  not  strikingly  human  or 
even  very  distinctly  alive.  But  the  occasional  figures 
and  the  working-out  of  the  whole  thing  are  as  clever  as 
anything  that  Mr.  Percy  White  has  done.  The  book 
is  not  so  witty  as  some  things  he  has  written,  but  there 
are  epigrammatic  flashes  that  one  feels  tempted  to 
quote.  The  bookmaker’s  housekeepers,  too,  act  as 
comic  relief.  Mrs.  Fortescue  especially  is  excellent. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Twenty  Thousand  Miles  of  Road  Travel  in  Central  and 

Western  Europe.”  By  W.  J.  A.  Starner.  London : 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1901.  12s. 

Why  we  are  so  little  loved  abroad  is  a  question  of  far  greater 
difficulty  as  well  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  supposed  by 
the  man  who  is  prepared  to  attribute  it  all  to  the  jealousy  and 
spite  of  foreign  nations  which  are  enraged  at  our  colonial  suc¬ 
cess  and  our  wealth.  Hence  one  turns  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  to  this  book  after  reading  the  preface  in  which  the 
author  says:  “The  virtuously  indignant  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  English  should  be  so  hated  on  the  Continent, 
will  learn,  by  reading  these  pages,  the  reason  why.”  In  the 
chapter  on  Florence  Mr.  Stamer  attempts  to  show  why  the 
English  are  so  disliked.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his 
explanation  as  altogether  sufficient :  there  must  be  causes  that 
lie  much  deeper  than  Mr.  Stamer  supposes  :  nevertheless  he 
does  perform  a  really  useful  service  in  pointing  out  that  the 
manners  of  the  Englishman  travelling  in  Continental  countries 
are  often  outrageous  and  exasperating.  “  What  a  cad  ! "  would 
be  our  quite  justifiable  comment  on  a  man  who  behaved 
at  home  as  he  is  too  often  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
foreign  countries  in  which  the  people  are  every  whit 
as  sensitive  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Stamer  who  has  travelled 
widely  and  long  on  the  Continent  gives  various  examples 
of  ill  behaviour  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  “Dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  written  laws  of  the  land”  is  one  cause  of 
offence.  “  The  English  tourist — he  of  the  ‘  ’Arry  ’  type  more 
especially — is  impatient  of  restraint.  In  his  eyes,  rules  and 
regulations  have  no  signification  whatever.  The  railway  station  | 
of  the  seaport  where  he  lands  is,  not  infrequently,  the  scene 
of  his  first  attempts  at  rule-evasion.  Shall  he,  a  free-born  | 
Briton,  be  penned  like  a  sheep  in  a  waiting-room  ?  Perish  the  j 
thought !  He  attempts  to  force  his  way  to  the  platform,  is  | 
headed  back,  and  straightway  assuages  his  wrath  by  anathemat¬ 
ising  the  country  and  the  people.  Ignoring  notice-boards,  pre-  | 
tending  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  dtfendu,  verboten , 
difeso,  or  the  remonstrances  which  are  made  him  in  French  or 
other  languages,  he  is  in  constant  collision  with  the  authorities 
whose  wrath  he  endeavours  still  further  to  excite  by  keeping  on 
his  hat  in  their  presence.”  Perhaps  such  protests  as  are  here  j 
lodged  against  the  behaviour  of  a  large  class  of  English  tourists 
would  have  come  better  from  Mr.  Stamer  if  had  himself  desisted 
from  angling  in  waters  in  which  he  had  no  right  to  angle,  and 
from  tipping  the  authorities  when  they  found  fault  with  him  for 
this  (“  From  San  Sebastian  to  Florence”,  p.  57).  Yet  his  pro¬ 
tests  are  valuable  for  all  that,  and  we  believe  that  if  English 
travellers  on  the  Continent  would  take  to  heart  many  of  the 
things  which  Mr.  Stamer  says  in  his  book,  there  would  soon  be 
perceptible  a  slight  change  for  the  better  in  the  relations 
between  ourselves  and  various  foreign  peoples.  Mr.  Stamer’s 
book  is  readable  enough  in  other  respects  too,  and  there  are  some 
useful  hints  about  expenses.  The  photographs  on  shiny  paper 
add  nothing  to  the  worth  of  the  volume. 

“A  Garden  in  the  Suburbs.”  By  Mrs.  Leslie  Williams. 

London  :  Lane.  1901.  5 s.  net. 

Made  on  a  foundation  of  matter  contributed  to  horticultural 
and  other  journals.  The  chapter  on  buying  plants  should 
prove  useful  to  amateur  gardeners  in  Suburbia.  Mrs.  Williams 
should  resist  the  inclination  to  find  original  and  brilliant  titles 
for  her  chapters  :  “  Some  Roses — and  an  End  ”  is  a  painful 
instance  of  her  failure  to  do  so.  One  could  wish  too  that  she 
had  not  dragged  in  that  absolutely  most  foolish  of  all  the 
foolish  jokes  which  ever  appeared  in  “  Punch  ”  about  people 
about  to  marry.  This  sort  of  silliness  is  bound  to  set  readers 
slightly  against  a  book  and  to  blind  them  to  its  possible 
merits. 

“The  Harrow  School  Register  1801-1900.”  Second  Edition. 

Edited  by  M.  G.  Dauglish.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 

and  Co.  1901.  15^.  net. 

The  second  edition  of  this  most  carefully  edited  work  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  old  Harrovians.  This  volume  is  brought  up  to 
date  and  it  is  proposed  to  reissue  the  Register  every  ten  years. 
By  considerable  research  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  carry 
back  his  list  to  1800  so  as  to  include  all  the  names  of  those  who 
entered  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Fortunately  this  edition 
has  been  sufficiently  delayed  to  permit  of  service  in  the  South 
African  war  being  recorded. 

Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  15  Juillet.  3k 

This  number  contains  two  particularly  good  articles 
one  on  “Tacitus’  historical  method”  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier 


and  the  other  on  the  “Palio”  of  Science  by  M.  F.  de 
Navenne.  M.  Boissiers  special  qualifications  for  treating  of 
Tacitus  are  too  well  known  to  require  reference,  and  his 
analysis  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  strength  of 
his  favourite  is  masterly.  He  regards  him  as  the  last  author 
who  treats  history  in  the  grand  style  of  the  true  classic.  M.  de 
Navenne  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Siena  in  August  to  see 
the  horse  race  in  the  Piazza,  perhaps  the  strangest  survival  of 
mediaeval  customs  existing  in  Europe.  This  yearly  display  not 
only  brings  in  thousands  from  the  country  round  but  is  at  the 
same  time  a  religious  function,  for  the  horses  are  blessed  in  the 
churches,  and  a  faction  fight.  The  city  is  divided  into  districts 
each  of  which  has  its  own  arms,  uniforms  and  champions,  and 
the  whole  function  carries  back  the  mind  even  beyond  mediaeval 
times  to  the  frantic  jealousies  of  the  chariot  race.  M.  Olivier 
writes  of  Napoleon  III.’s  Polish  policy  and  M.  Fouillde  on  “la 
morale  socialiste”. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

There  is  about  the  quarterly  reviews  a  general  air  of 
detachment  from  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  moment  which  is 
delightfully  refreshing  to  the  mind  wearied  somewhat  by  con¬ 
templation  of  problems,  that  are  none  the  less  pressing 
because  the  thermometer  registers  85°  in  the  shade.  True, 
both  the  “Quarterly”  and  the  “Edinburgh”  deal  with  the 
Chinese  imbroglio,  and  the  latter  has  an  article  on  South 
Africa,  but  neither  has  a  word  to  say  on  Army  Reform,  or 
National  Finance  or  the  question  of  Education.  Admirable 
though  the  articles  on  the  South  African  and  the  Chinese  situa¬ 
tions  are,  we  feel  we  could  spare  them  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  social,  descriptive  and  literary  articles  which  are  the  most 
attractive,  though  not  necessarily  the  most  useful,  feature  of  the 
reviews.  The  “  Quarterly  ”  urges  that  the  policy  of  England 
should  be  to  give  the  Anglo-German  agreement  a  wider  signi¬ 
ficance  by  including  Japan  and  if  possible  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  integrity  of  China,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fixing  upon  any  scheme  of  policy  and  adhering 
to  it  is  unwittingly  illustrated  by  the  “  Edinburgh  ”.  The 
shortcomings  of  British  diplomacy  are  only  too  apparent, 
and  with  the  criticisms  of  the  “Edinburgh”  there 
can  be  no  serious  disagreement.  But  then  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  ”  proceeds  to  enunciate  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  having 
denounced  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  discover  a  policy 
which  it  can  uphold  through  thick  and  thin,  we  expect  the 
reviewer  to  be  firm  in  the  application  of  his  own  principles. 
He  advocates  moderate  indemnities  and  withdrawal  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  is  a  definite  policy.  But  it  is,  as  he  shows, 
rendered  hopeless  by  the  determination  of  France  and  Germany 
to  detain  troops  at  Shanghai.  In  regard  to  diplomacy,  as  in 
regard  to  art,  critics  deliver  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
criticised  when  they  elect  to  become  practitioners. 

A  nut  if  possible  more  difficult  to  crack  even  than  the  Chinese 
is  the  Newfoundland  question,  which  in  the  near  future  must 
again  engage  the  attention  of  the  British  and  French  Foreign 
Offices.  The  “Quarterly”  prints  two  short  articles,  one  in 
French,  the  other  in  English,  giving  both  sides  of  the  matter. 
The  French  contribution  attributes  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
find  a  settlement  to  “l’intransigeance  du  parlement  de  St.  Jean, 
reclamant  sans  cesse  l’abolition  des  droits  de  la  France  et  refu- 
sant  de  se  rendre  aux  raisons  de  son  propre  gouvernement,  comme 
un  enfant  terrible  qui  veut  une  echelle  pour  atteindre  la  June”. 
On  the  English  side  whilst  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  wishes 
of  the  Newfoundland  Government  is  recognised,  the  main 
stumbling-block  is  considered  to  be  the  claim  of  France  to 
exclusive  rights  on  the  so-called  French  shore.  Until  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  been  settled  it  is  impossible  for  Newfoundland  to 
make  the  most  of  her  resources.  Another  part  of  the  Empire, 
whose  difficulties  are  not  diplomatic  and  whose  resources  are 
shown  to  be  illimitable,  is  Uganda,  of  which  one  who  is 
obviously  familiar  with  the  whole  Protectorate  gives  a  valuable 
account  in  the  “Quarterly”.  Uganda,  says  the  writer,  has 
apparently  been  “  cursed  of  late  years  with  seven  plagues — 
with  war  and  bloodshed  disease  and  depopulation  among  the 
natives,  blackwater  fever  among  Europeans,  famine,  rinderpest, 
drought  and  locusts.”  But  these  plagues  notwithstanding 
there  is  a  great  future  before  a  region  which  he  describes  as 
“the  crown  of  tropical  Africa;  it  contains  all  the  wealth,  all 
the  wonders,  all  the  beauties  which  are  elsewhere  widely 
scattered  or  are  found  in  incomplete  assemblage”. 

Several  articles  are  of  historic  interest :  to  wit  “  Greece  and 
Asia”  in  the  “  Edinburgh”  and  “  The  Dawn  of  Greece”  in  the 
“Quarterly” — which  should  be  read  together;  “Drake  and 
his  Successors  ”  in  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  and  “  The  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  ”  in  the  “  Quarterly  ” — which  judicially 
appraise  the  achievements  of  two  remarkable  Englishmen  ; 
“  National  Personality”  in  the  “  Edinburgh”,  and  “The  Philo¬ 
sophical  Radicals  ”  in  the  “  Quarterly  ”.  Every  one  of  these  is 
worth  reading.  A  timely  paper  is  the  “  Edinburgh’s  ”  careful 
study  of  Tolstoy.  The  “Quarterly”  makes  a  caustic  and 
wholly  true  examination  of  the  popular  novel.  The  article 
in  the  latter  Review  however  which  will  command  most 
attention  is  that  on  “Society  Croakers”.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Reform  days,  not  only  was  the  old  order  expected 
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by  commentators  and  critics  like  Greville  and  Raikes  to 
give  place  to  new  but  social  and  political  revolution  was 
regarded  as  inevitable.  The  Review  gives  a  retrospect  of 
social  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  order  to  show  “  the  gradual  development  in  the  polite  life  of 
England  of  new  interests  resented  and  denounced  by  exclusive 
and  reactionary  critics  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
more  popular  and  more  accessible  than  the  political  or  sporting 
pursuits,  regarded  by  Greville  and  his  friends  as  alone  deserv¬ 
ing  to  regulate  or  to  colour  social  intercourse  ”,  The  polite 
world  became  tainted  with  the  pretensions  of  the  plutocracy  or 
as  some  called  it  shopocracy.  The  great  middle-class  asserted 
itself,  and  wealth  took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  social 
forces.  Vulgarity  was  too  often  the  accompaniment  of 
the  upheaval,  but  there  has  been  no  crash  such  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  constitutional  and  social 
changes  witnessed  during  the  Victorian  era.  An  ex¬ 
planation  is  found  in  the  assimilative  gifts  of  the 
nouveaux  riches.  A  process  of  levelling  up  is  going  on  “which 
permeates  the  new  wealth  with  the  ideas  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  old  acres  ”.  And  if  the  change  has  brought  with  it  habits 
of  excessive  expenditure,  which  are  a  blot  on  the  society  of  the 
day,  “  the  growth  of  philanthropy  may  be  regarded  as  some 
set  off”.  This  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  “  If  our  time  has  witnessed  an  unwelcome 
development  in  one  sort  or  another  of  social  vulgarity,  if  real 
intellectual  culture  fall  lamentably  short  of  its  fashionable 
affectations,  the  steadily  increasing  growth  of  serious  interests 
is  a  novelty,  not  indeed  of  kind  but  of  degree,  that  may  reconcile 
the  pessimist  to  much  of  an  opposite  kind  ”. 

The  “  Law  Quarterly  Review  ”  does  not  contain  any  articles 
connected  with  topical  political  or  social  questions.  It  is  even 
of  a  severer  strictly  legal  type  than  usual.  The  article  on  the 
much  written  of  Law  Merchant  is  noticeable  for  its  notice  of  a 
treatise  in  Latin  on  the  Lex  Mercatoria  recently  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  “Little  Red  Bpok  of  Bristol”.  Other 
articles  are  “  The  Constitutional  Position  of  the  Scottish 
Monarch  prior  to  the  Union  ”  in  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser 
re-states  the  Whig  position  of  the  severely  restricted  powers  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy  as  against  the  newer  views  that  have 
been  lately  put  forward  by  Mr.  Rait.  The  article  by  Mr.  Adler 
on  “  The  French  Fishery  Rights  in  Newfoundland  ”  is  a  defence 
of  the  English  repudiation  of  the  French  claims  as  including 
lobsters.  Those  on  “  Citizenship  and  Allegiance  ”,  on 
“  Marriage  at  Sea”  and  “The  Rule  in  Merry  weather  za  Nixan” 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salmond,  Mr.  J.  Dundas  White  and  Mr.  J. 
Fischer  Williams  respectively  are  the  kind  of  learned  article 
we  expect  in  the  “  Law  Quarterly”.  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey’s  article 
on  “Droit  Administratif  in  Modern  French  Law”  explains 
lucidly  a  branch  of  French  law  about  which  much  vagueness 
exists  owing  to  the  fact  that  though  in  England  we  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  F rench  system  of  administrative  law  we 
apply  the  term  to  the  law  of  public  administration  as  if 
we  had. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  man  of  the  hour  in  Russia  is  undoubtedly  Peszkov,  or 
“  Maxim  Gor’ki  ”  as  he  is  better  known.  The  slow  climbing  of 
an  American  rail-splitter  to  the  majesty  of  the  White  House  is 
as  nothing  to  the  rapid  soaring  of  Gor’ki  from  the  navvy’s 
spade,  porter’s  knot  and  apple-hawker’s  basket  to  the  position 
of  favourite  novelist,  playwright,  critic  and  philosopher — the 
hero  of  the  Petersburg  salons.  It  is  but  two  or  three  years 
since  he  appeared  upon  the  literary  stage  ;  making  his  entry 
abruptly,  in  mud-stained  smock,  into  the  office  of  a  paper  in  the 
Caucasus,  with  his  first  story  in  his  pocket.  The  editor  read  it 
while  Gor’ki  waited — approved  and  printed.  Fame  came  when 
Korolenko  welcomed  him  and  published  his  tale  of  a  dock-thief 
in  “  Russian  Wealth  ”.  The  story  lacked  all  the  essentials  of 
great  literature  ;  the  form  was  vague,  the  motives  were  obscure  ; 
it  was  plain  that  the  author  had  no  opinion  whether  the  villain 
was  a  villain  or  a  hero.  But  it  was  full  of  action,  of  action  in 
a  sphere  unknown  to  the  reading  public — the  setting  of  the 
riverside  was  boldly  and  sincerely  painted — a  kind  of  Glasgow 
School  effect  in  words  ;  and  the  story  caught  the  general 
fancy.  Gor’ki’ s  romantic  past  helped  him,  and  ensured  his 
career.  His  Complete  Works  are  in  their  second  edition  ;  and 
he  is  being  rapidly  translated  into  French,  German,  Bohemian 
and  other  languages.  Professors  lecture  on  him  ;  critics  write 
books  about  him  ;  the  Moscow  Artistic  Theatre  is  going  to  act 
his  new  play.  * 

His  patron  Korolenko  has  all  the  qualities  which  are  lacking 
in  Gor’ki.  It  is  long  since  he  produced  anything  on  a  large 
scale  :  but  the  sketches  he  has  published  this  year  are  as  good  as 
anything  he  has  written.  The  essence  of  his  talent  is  the  power 
of  penetrating  the  minds  of  the  impenetrable  savages,  Russian 
and  Turanian,  who  inhabit  Nicholas’  Empire,  and  revealing  them 
in  desultory-seeming  tales  and  sketches,  which  are  classically 
perfect  in  proportion,  in  selection,  and  in  reticence.  “  The  River 
at  Play”,  a  sketch  of  a  drunken  ferryman  on  the  Vetluga, 
would  claim  attention  were  it  not  overshadowed  by  the  splendid 
talent  of  “  The  Siberian  Carriers  ”,  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
Stanoczniki  of  the  Lena,  published  early  this  year  in  “  Russian 


Wealth”,  for  which  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  high.  It 
purports  to  be  no  more  than  the  diary  of  a  journey  up  the  Lena, 
in  the  dreary  regions  1,500  miles  or  so  north  of  Peking — a 
country  which  Korolenko  learned  to  know  only  too  well  in  the 
persecution  of  his  younger  days.  He  spent  some  years  of  exile 
there  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alexander  III. 
Siberia  would  be  little  known  to  the  reading  public,  if  the1 
Russian  Government,  in  its  providence,  did  not  keep  a  dozen  or 
so  literary  men  always  there  in  the  lead-mines  and  settlements. 

The  Stanoczniki,  the  Carriers  of  the  posting-houses  planted 
along  the  Lena  in  order  to  keep  the  Arctic  East  of  Siberia  in 
touch  with  the  central  authority,  are  Russians  that  were  drawn 
from  their  homes  many  generations  ago  by  fairy  tales  of  the 
Golden  Mountains — degenerated  into  bad  Eskimos  by  starva¬ 
tion,  cold,  toil,  and  intermarriage  with  the  Yakuts  ;  dependent 
on  the  slender  salary  paid  by  the  Government  ;  not  daring  to 
leave  the  bare  stones  where  chance  has  thrown  them,  and  where 
the  reforms  of  the  Empire  have  left  them  forgotten,  “  like  the 
winter  ice  in  the  gullies  of  the  mountains  ”.  Korolenko  shows 
us  the  hopeless,  lonely,  Arctic  desert,  with  its  gleams  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  fine  shades  of  variation ;  he  shows  the  timid 
monotonous  life  of  the  natives,  like  conversation  in  a 
whisper,  broken  now  and  again  by  the  noisy  passage  of 
some  hectoring  official,  or  the  drifting-by  of  hungry 
convicts  “  longing  for  the  prison  ahead  as  for  a  Promised 
Land”.  Against  this  grey  background,  two  figures  stand  out 
in  strong  relief,  Mikesza,  the  passionately  curious  boy,  and 
Ostrowski,  the  savage  persecuted  Pole.  Both  of  these  have  a 
right  to  the  keenest  sympathy,  but  Korolenko  does  not  ask  it 
for  them  :  he  only  presents  his  figures,  to  pity  or  not  as  you. 
please  ;  he  has  the  great  compassion  of  genius,  but  he  does  not 
let  one  drop  of  it  distil  into  sentimentality. 

Mikesza’s  ambition  is  to  escape  from  the  Lena,  and  to- 
become  happy,  wise  or  cunning — he  knows  no  difference  ;  his 
absorbing  amusement  is  to  watch  the  ways  and  feelings  of 
men.  The  Carriers  hold  him  to  be  half-witted  ;  but  in  that 
desert  terms  of  sanity  and  insanity  are  only  relative  ;  neither 
Korolenko  nor  his  reader  could  easily  say  whether  Mikesza  is 
half-witted  or  the  Carriers.  When  the  traveller  scribbles  a  note 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  all  the  hive  hums  with  excitement. 
Mikesza  watches  him  spellbound.  The  villagers  swarm  in, 
“  Mikesza  stood  turning  his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  the  faces  of 
his  comrades  and  back,  as  if  he  were  studying  the  secret  bond 
between  the  paper  and  their  mood.”  When  two  vagrant-con¬ 
victs  bar  the  road  with  an  outcry  for  alms,  Mikesza’s  only 
interest  is  to  see  what  effect  their  appearance  has  on  his  com¬ 
panion.  Mikesza  envies  the  man  who  has  been  in  prison  as  he 
envies  the  man  who  can  write  :  each  of  them  has  a  part  in  that 
unknown  outer  world  of  magic  and  cunning  which  draws  him 
so  strongly. 

Ostrowski  breaks  upon  the  sight  in  the  glare  of  his  burning 
house.  He  set  it  on  fire  himself  and  is  busy  casting  his  plough,, 
his  harrow,  and  all  his  tools  into  the  flames.  When  he  was 
exiled  to  this  place  for  his  religion,  when  he  came  with  his  wife 
and  child,  the  crafty  Yakuts  portioned  him  out  a  farm  in  a 
valley,  where  the  corn-straw  ripens  fast,  and  the  grain  is  blasted 
immaturely  by  the  wind.  Sturdy  Ostrowski  thought  each  year’s 
disappointment  an  accident,  until  his  wife  died  of  poverty  : 
sorrow  made  him  savage  and  opened  his  eyes.  Now  he  is  off 
with  his  little  daughter  to  pick  a  living  at  the  mines  :  and  lest 
his  neighbours  should  profit  by  his  departure  he  has  burnt  all 
that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  back.  Square,  savage  and  in¬ 
different  he  stalks  into  the  posthouse  among  the  timid  Carriers, 
demanding  a  boat  and  provisions  for  the  voyage. 

I.  P.  Mirolubov’s  “Eight  Years  in  Saghalien”,  reprinted 
in  book  form  from  the  “  Historical  Review  ”,  deals  with  the  same 
region  of  the  world  in  a  very  different  way.  Writing  as  a  con¬ 
vict,  who  has  seen  prison  life  from  the  inside,  the  author  is 
naturally  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  ever-present  comparison 
with  Dostoevski’s  “  Notes  from  a  Dead-house”,  his  account  of 
his  own  experiences  in  his  Siberian  gaol.  The  interest  of  Dos¬ 
toevski’s  great  book  lay  in  his  understanding  of  the  men  into 
whose  company  he  was  thrust,  of  their  manners  and  inner  social 
organisation.  Compared  to  Dostoevski,  Mirolubov  is  like  a 
day-boy  writing  of  life  at  a  public  school  which  has  been 
described  by  a  boarder.  For  he  did  not  mix  with  the  rabble  of 
( Continued  on  page  88. ) 
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murderers  as  Dostoevski  did.  The  intelligencia  is  treated 
differently  nowadays  ;  the  Government  has  a  use  for  it  in 
civilising  its  criminal  island.  “Eight  Years  in  Sagha- 
lien  ”  should  be  of  the  greatest  use  hereafter  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  prison  systems  ;  it  is  full  of  surprising  information 
on  the  various  treatment  of  the  convicts.  An  Englishman 
reading  it  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  liberality  of  the 
censorship  which  lets  such  “  startling  revelations  ”  go  to  press. 
It  ds  plain  that  there  is  no  less  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminals  than  in  Dostoevski’s  days.  The  prisoners  have  no 
more  rights  than  cattle  ;  and  the  prison  governors,  tortured 
into  a  morbid  nervousness  by  authority  and  boredom,  are  likely 
to  take  to  cruelty,  as  other  men  take  to  drink.  The  intelli- 
gcncia,  who  also  have  only  the  rights  of  cattle,  are  treated  like 
men  and  brethren.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  Mirolubov  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  prison-governor’s  house.  He  was  soon 
put  into  the  costume  of  a  freeman  and  appointed  to  the 
Meteorological  Observatory  ;  he  mixed  as  an  equal  in  the 
military  and  official  society  of  the  island.  His  brother  intelli¬ 
gent s,  mostly  political  offenders  like  himself,  collected  Giliak 
folklore.  Mirolubov  himself  has  much  to  say  about  this  dis¬ 
appearing  race.  The  Giliaks  are  dying  of  intermarriage  and 
degeneration  :  women  are  scarce  ;  there  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  Giliak  of  twenty-five  who  proudly  showed  Mirolubov  a  baby 
girl  of  three  whom  he  had  just  bought — to  be  his  wife  when  she 
grew  up.  What  Mirolubov  does  not  tell  us  is  to  be  found  in 
Czechov’s  “  Saghalien”,  a  tourist’s  sketch  of  the  island,  published 
a  few  years  ago. 

Educated  men  have  a  high  value  in  the  convict  settlement  ; 
but  women  criminals  have  a  higher.  Twenty  years  or  so  ago 
they  were  taken  straight  to  the  prison-brothel  :  but  nowadays 
the  murderesses  are  kept  as  a  reward  for  the  well-behaved 
convicts  ;  and  a  good-looking  one  may  hope  to  marry  a 
warder  or  a  clerk.  When  a  party  of  women  arrives 
the  governor  sends  for  the  best  prisoners,  who  have 
earned  the  modified  liberty  of  convict-farmers.  From  all 
parts  of  the  island  the  “  suitors  ”,  as  they  are  mockingly  called, 
troop  to  the  prison  ;  the  doors  are  thrown  open  and  the  bazaar 
begins.  After  walking  shyly  up  and  down  inspecting  the  new 
arrivals  for  awhile,  the  “  suitor”  will  at  last  summon  up  courage 
to  make  his  choice.  “She  asks  if  he  has  a  samovar,  what  his 
roof  is  covered  with,  &c.  and  if  the  answers  are  satisfactory, 
the  ceremony  of  “  civil  marriage  ”  is  completed  by  an  entry  in 
the  prison  register.  As  soon  as  a  woman  has  found  a  mate  she 
is  released  from  all  servitude  but  that  of  a  wife,  and  her  only 
penal  duty  is  to  draw  her  rations  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
most  miserable  class  of  the  population  consists  of  the  peasant- 
women  who  have  followed  their  convict-husbands  to  the  island  : 
they  receive  no  rations  and  their  only  means  of  livelihood  is 
selling  themselves  to  the  soldiers— a  trade  in  which  their 
husbands  are  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

A.  Markov’s  book  of  “White  Sea  Ballads”  deals  with  another 
outlying  part  of  the  Empire.  He  and  Grigor’ev  have  been 
collecting  the  folklore  of  the  parts  about  Archangel.  Grigor’ev’s 
collection  is  promised  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  ; 
meanwhile  Markov’s  has  been  published  by  the  Moscow 
Anthropological  Society.  The  Byliny  or  Ballads  are  the 
remnant  of  epic  cycles  relating  the  myths  and  history  of  many 
centuries  ago,  from  the  pagan  and  early-Christian  days  of 
Kiev,  the  republican  days  of  Great  Novgorod,  down  to  the 
doings  of  John  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great  and  Napoleon. 
Driven  out  of  Kiev  and  Moscow  by  the  Tartars  and  the  priests, 
the  Muses  fled  to  the  inaccessible  fenlands  of  the  north  ;  from 
generation  to  generation  these  old  sing-song  poems  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  illiterate  retentive  peasants.  Rybnikov, 
Kireevski  and  Hilferding  seemed  to  have  harvested  all  that 
could  be  found  ;  but  each  new  expedition  returns  with  hundreds 
of  variants  of  the  old  poems  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
peasantry.  Just  as  Rybnikov  got  most  of  his  treasures  from 
one  man,  Rjabinin,  so  Markov  has  got  the  greater  part  of  his, 
more  than  10,000  lines,  from  one  old  woman,  Krjukova. 

The  introduction  by  Vsevolod  Muller  promises  rather  rrtore 
than  the  collection  performs.  The  close,  crisp  style  is  hard  to 
find  ;  most  of  the  new  variants  are  new  only  because  the 
singers  have  forgotten  the  story.  The  White  Sea  version  of  the 
comical  “  Siege  of  Solovetsk  ” — the  famous  siege  of  the  monks 
who  would  not  accept  Nikon’s  revised  version  of  the  Prayer-book 
— is  a  tale  without  a  smile  in  it.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
marriage  of  that  “courteous  knight”  Dobrynia  except  that  forget¬ 
fulness  has  wiped  the  story  blank.  The  collection  is  a  hundred 
miles  behind  Hilferding’s  “  Onega  Ballads  ”  and  many  thousand 
behind  Rybnikov  and  Kireevski.  Still  there  are  treasures  here 
and  there  :  such  as  the  new  ballad  of  Prince  Gleb  of  Nov¬ 
gorod.  Here  Marinka — a  witch  already  known  in  the  older 
collections,  if  she  be  the  same  that  dallied  in  Kiev  with  the 
dragon  Tugarin — appears  as  half  Sphinx,  half  Circe.  She 
keeps  Gleb’s  sailors  prisoners,  until  Gleb  comes,  guesses  her 
stx  riddles,  and  refuses  the  proffered  reward  of  her  hand  in 
marriage.  His  horse,  by  timely  restiveness,  spills  the  cup  which 
-spretce  injuria  formcc  had  prompted  her  to  poison  ;  off  goes  her 
head,  and  the  rest  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

Of  the  works  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention,  the 
first  place  by  reason  of  the  author’s  reputation  and  the  book’s 
bulk  is  Schilder's  “Life  of  the  Emperor  Paul”,  that  Russian 


Caligula,  whose  behaviour  is  well  summed  up  by  Petruszewski, 
in  saying  that,  in  his  restless  mind,  impulse  took  the  place  of 
conviction,  and  was  translated  without  pause  into  action. 
Charuzin’s  ,“  Bosnia- Herzegovina  ”  is  an  important  work  for 
those  who  busy  their  minds  with  Servo-Croatian  affairs,  and 
the  claims  of  Austria  in  the  Eastern  question.  The  book  is  not 
written  in  an  appetising  style,  but  if  it  had  no  other  value,  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  would  give  it  one  as  a 
handbook. 

Professor  Ivanovski,  of  Kazan,  has  made  an  interesting  little 
book  on  the  Beguny,  Stranniki,  Wanderers,  “  Undergrounders  ” 
or  Runaways,  as  they  are  variously  called — the  sect  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  1897  by  the  martyrdom  of  many  in 
Tiraspol,  who  buried  themselves  alive  to  escape  enrolment  in 
Antichrist’s  books,  together  with  the  Mark  of  the  Beast  and 
other  things,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  census.  A  translation 
of  this  and  other  books  of  the  kind  would  do  something  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  traded  on  by  our  sensational  papers,  one 
of  which  lately  printed  a  picture  of  some  old  Tartar  tombstones 
as  “  prehistoric  relics  of  the  Beguny  ”  though  the  sect  is  eighty 
or  ninety  years  old  at  the  most.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  there  is  “  sensation  ”  enough  in  the  bald  facts.  Nothing 
could  be  more  “  sensational  ”  than  Professor  Ivanovski’s  account 
of  the  woman  who  lay  ill  on  the  floor,  expecting  the  “  Red 
Death  ”  to  come  to  her.  Her  husband,  hidden  in  a  corner — 
he  was  an  unbeliever — saw  the  floor  open  and  from  it  uprose  a 
figure  which  went  over  to  stifle  the  woman  with  a  red  cushion. 
Close  quarters  proved  the  “  Red  Death  ”  to  be  no  more  than  a 
peasant  fanatic,  easily  worsted  by  a  healthy  infidel. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  90. 


J  O  THE  MOST 

O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  £*%  /*\  A 

COMFORTING.  \J  \J 


DELICIOUS 

RED, 

WHITE 

&  SLUE 

COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

ONVERSION  of  the  following  Sterling  Debentures 

of  the  City  of  Quebec,  viz.  :  — 

6  per  cent.  Consolidated  Fund  Loan,  due  ist  July,  1905 
6  „  „  „  „  ist  July,  1908 

6  ,,  Debentures  ,,  ist  Jan.,  igio 

5  ..  ..  ist  Jan.,  1913 

A  ..  1.  >.  ist  Jan.,  1914 

4 4  ,,  ,,  , ,  ist  Ian.,  1918 

4*  *  1  „  .  n  ist  Jan.,  1925 

Messrs.  COATES,  SON  S:  CO.  are  authorised  by  the  City  of  Quebec  to  further 
extend  the  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  Debentures  of  the  City  as  above  specified, 
and  invite  Holders  of  the  outstanding  Debentures  of  the  said  issues  to  exchange 
their  present  holdings  for  new  3^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Registered  Stock  of  the 
City  of  Quebec,  upon  the  terms  set  out  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  for  listing  the  Debentures  to  be  lodged  for  conversion, 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
and  of  Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

99  Gresham  Street,  London.  E.C. 

17th  June,  1901. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  howels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectlv  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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ilV  GlUAUTY^-'S. 

Your  Order 

for  a  cycle  should  distinctly 
state  that  it  is  to  be 
fitted  with 

IjjglPilMig 

DUNLOP  TYRES, 

without  which  no  cycle  is 
perfect. 

lit  D  u  RABIUTyLJ 

fjfl 

£3  3s.  per  pair. 

With  wired  or  beaded  edges. 
Guaranteed for  13  Months.  Of  all  Cycle 
Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ; 
and  Branches. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2  % 

2  \% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  . .  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 


WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  applicaticn. 


VALUABLE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  INCLUDING  AN  IMPORTANT 
SERIES  FROM  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  22,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o’clock  precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  comprising 
Letters  of  Lord  Byron,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  W.  Cowper,  T.  Gray,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
P.  B.  Shelley,  L.  Sterne,  C.  Bronte,  C.  Dickens,  E.  Kean,  Lord  Nelson,  Lady 
Hamilton,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Antoinette,  Sir  E.  Burne  Jones,  Sir  John 
Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  Christina  Rossetti;  Documents  signed  by  Henry  VI II., 
Queen  Anne,  Chailes  1.  and  II.,  George  I  ,  II.,  and  III.,  Henry  VII.,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Edward  VII.,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Bradshawe,  &c.  ;  also  an 
important  Series  of  Autograph  Letters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
•L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER 
Black  Handle  .. 
Ivory  Handle  . . 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP 


REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


7/6 

7/6 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/— 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ••  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  10,  n,  and  12,  1901. 
Conductor  :  Dr.  C.  VILLIERS  STANFORD. 

Solo  Vocalists  :  Mdme.  ALBANI,  Miss  AGNES  NICHOLLS,  Miss 
MARIE  BREMA,  Miss  ADA  CROSSLEY,  Mr.  BEN  DAVIES,  Mr.  JOHN 
COATES,  Mr.  ANDREW  BLACK,  Mr.  DAVID  BISPHAM,  Mr.  PLUNKET 
GREENE.  Solo  Violinists:  Dr.  JOACHIM  and  Senor  ARBOS.  Solo 
Pianist  :  Mr.  LEONARD  BORWICK. 


BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  480. 

£  s.  d. 

SERIAL  TICKET  (transferable),  admitting  to  the  Eight  Concerts  . .  6  o  o 

SERIAL  TICKET (transferable),  admitting  to  Seven  Concerts,  excluding 

Saturday  Night  ..  ..  ...  ..  ..  ••  •  •  ..  ••  5  5  0 

Only  a  few  Serial  Tickets  are  now  left  for  Sale. 

FIRST  SEATS,  SINGLE  (MORNING),  GROUND  FLOOR  ..  1  1  o 

FIRST  SEATS,  SINGLE  (EVENING),  GROUND  FLOOR  ..  o  15  o 

GALLERY  Tickets  (except  for  Saturday  Night)  are  all  Sold. 

SECOND  SEATS  (A)  SATURDAY  EVENING  ONLY  ..  ..  o  10  6 

SECOND  SEATS  (£)  SATURDAY  EVENING  ONLY  ..  ..080 

Full  Programmes  on  application. 

The  First  Sale  of  TICKETS  to  the  General  Public  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
AUGUST  FIRST,  at  10  a.m. 

With  applications  for  Tickets  remittances  must  be  sent  to 

FRED.  R.  SPARK,  Hon.  Sec. 
Festival  Office,  38  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SPA,  BELGIUM.— Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices,  ror 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


f''  UY’S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC  (M.B. 

V_J  London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Examination  will  begin  on  October  ist.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course  can 
register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons— THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
linants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  Private. 
COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
ASTE-PAPER  BASKET.  .  J0HN 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 

A  MEMOIR  OF 

THE  REV.  HENRY  TWELLS,  M.A., 

HON.  CANON  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

By  WILLIAM  CLAVELL  INGRAM,  D.D.,  Late  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 


TUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  REASONABLE  SERVICE. 

Devotional  Readings  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE, 
Canon  of  Worcester.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  boards.  2s.  6d. 


THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  London. 

Crown  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d.  [ Second  Edition. 

“  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  many  appreciations  of  the  late 
Queen’s  character.” — Times .  _  [  Third  Edition  in  the  press. 

THE  JULY  NUMBER 

OF 

MOTHERS  \N  COUNCIL 

is  NOW  READY.  Price  6d. 

This  Periodical  is  the  Organ,  for  the  Upper  Classes,  of  the  Society  entitled  the 
Mothers'  Union  Quarterly,  6d.  ;  post  free  for  a  year,  2s.  6d. 

Among  the  Contents  are — 

CHARLOTTE  MARY  YONGE.  By  Mrs.  Sumner. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  OTTERBOURNE.  By  Charlotte  Fortescue 
Yonge. 

A  MOTHER’S  PRIVILEGE.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  By  the  Lady  Isabel 

Margesson. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  A  CLERGYMAN’S  WIFE.  By  Stella. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  By  Elizabeth  Palgkave  Barker. 
CONCERNING  MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  AVIFE'S  SISTER. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Chichester. 

REPORT.  Mothers’  Union  Central  Conference. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  &c. 


NOW  READY. 

PLAY  AND  POLITICS :  Reminiscences  of 

Malaya.  By  an  Old  Resident.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


London:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  and  CO.,  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 


Now  Ready.  No.  67  (July).  Price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  I2s.  6d. 

THE 

LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  B.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

CONTENTS. 

NOTES  : — The  locality  of  Goodwill  ;  The  Cockerton  case  ;  County  Council 
powers ;  Specific  performance  of  building  contracts  ;  Fraudulent  preference  ; 
Tapestry  an  ornamental  fixture  ;  Is  an  agent  receiving  orders  for  sale  a  seller  V  ; 
Defamation  by  postcard  ;  Options  to  underwriters  in  payment  of  commission  ; 
Company  cases  ;  Proper  law  of  assignment  of  moveables  made  abroad ; 
A  question  of  contingent  contract ;  Covenants  to  settle  after-acquired  property  ; 
Invented  words  ;  The  Comite  Maritime  International,  & c. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  MERCHANT  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  A.  T.  Carter. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POSITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  MONARCH 
PRIOR  TO  THE  UNION.  By  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser. 

THE  FRENCH  FISHERY  RIGHTS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By 
Herbert  M.  Adler. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  ALLEGIANCE.  Part  I.  By  John  W.  Salmond. 
MARRIAGES  AT  SEA.  By  J.  Dundas  White. 

THE  RULE  IN  MERRYWEATHER  v.  NIXAN.  By  J.  Fischer  Williams. 
DROIT  ADMINISTRATIS  IN  MODERN  FRENCH  LAW.  By  A.  V. 
Dicey,  K.C. 


This  day.  Seventh  Edition.  2  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  /a  as. 

ARNOULDS  LAW  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

Seventh  Edition.  By  Edward  Louis  De  Hart  and  Ralph  Iliff  Simey, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  1901. 

Just  Published.  Third  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

PALMER’S  COMPANY  LAW.  A  Practical  Handbook  for 

Lawyers  and  Business  Men.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Companies 
Acts,  1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.  By  Francis  Beaufort  Palmer,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  Company  Precedents,1'  &c.  1901. 

“The  work  is  a  marvel— for  clearness,  fulness,  and  accuracy  nothing  could  be 
better.  In  every  page  the  master  hand  is  discernible.  Nothing  is  shirked  ;  every 
difficulty  is  faced  and  met.” — Law  Notes. 

Just  Published.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

MANUAL  OF  NAVAL  LAW  AND  COURT- 

MARTIAL  PROCEDURE  :  in  which  is  embodied  Thring’s  Criminal  Law  of 
the  Navy,  together  with  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and  an  Appendix  of  Practical 
forms.  By  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law;  C.  E.  Gifford, 
S's<F>JP'®’’  Fleet  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy;  and  F.  Harrison  Smith,  Esq., 
Staff  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy.  1001. 

“The  book  is  well  written,  excellently  arranged,  and  fully  comprehensive. 
Kveryone  who  has  any  connection  with  naval  law  or  Courts-martial  would  do  well 
to  provide  himself  with  a  copy.”—  Law  Journal. 

Catalogue  of  Law  Works  (1901)  Post  Free. 

STEVEN  S  &  SONS,  LIMITED, 

119  &  120  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building  (Russell  Sturgis).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  251-.  net. 

Biography. 

Life  of  Edward  VII.,  R.I.  (Eleanor  Bulley).  Gardner,  Darton,  if. 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  (“  Bijou  Biographies,”  No.  VII. 
H.  Whates).  Drane.  if. 

Frederic  Mistral  (Charles  Alfred  Downer).  New  York  :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  6s.  net. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sydney  Buxton). 
Murray.  5f.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Latin  Pronouns :  Is,  Hie,  Iste,  Ipse  (C.  L.  Meader).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  7 f.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Great  Lady  ( Adeline  Sergeant).  Methuen.  6s. — A  Judas  of  To¬ 
day  (Fox  Russell).  Everett,  y.  6 d. — That  Little  Girl  (Curtis 
Yorke).  Jarrold.  6  d.  — John  Topp,  Pirate  (Weatherby 
Chesney).  Methuen.  6s. — A  Woman  Alone  (Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford).  Methuen.  3J.  6 d. — The  Inn  by  the  Shore  (Florence 
Warden).  Jarrold.  6d. — Bergen  Worth  (Wallace  Lloyd). 
Unwin.  6s. — A  Millionaire’s  Love  Story  (Guy  Boothby).  White. 
5 s. — Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  and  Mason’s  Corner  Folks  (Charles 
Felton  Pidgin).  Unwin.  6s. — Mistress  Nell  (George  C. 

Hazelton,  jun.).  Murray.  35.  6 d.  net. — Lady  Vale.  Stevens, 
is.  6 d. 

History. 

The  Edwards  in  Scotland  (Joseph  Bain).  Edinburgh  :  Douglas.  5f. 
A  History  of  English  Literature  (A.  Hamilton  Thompson).  Murray. 
7 j.  6 d. 

Natural  History. 

Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Iceland  (Henry  II.  Slater).  Edinburgh  : 
Douglas.  5-r.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Evolution  and  its  Bearing  on  Religions  (A.  J.  Dodson).  Sonnen- 
schein.  2 s.  6d. 

Chemical  Lecture  Experiments  (Francis  Gano  Benedict).  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  S s.  6 d.  net. 


Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr.  ;  The  World’s  Work,  25  cents  ;  North  American  Review, 
2i.  6d. ;  Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c. ;  The  Smart  Set  (August),  If.j 
The  English  Historical  Review,  5f.  ;  The  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  3f.  net.  ;  The  Law  Quarterly  Review,  5f.  ;  The  Studio, 
if.  ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6f.  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6f.  ; 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (August),  if. 


THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Contains  Nineteen- Political  and  Literary  Articles,  as  also  the  ■ 
Index  to  the  First  Volume. 


Published  at  133  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  E.C. 


Theology. 

Revelations  of  Divine  Love  (Julian  of  Norwich.  Edited  by  Grace 
Warrack).  Methuen.  6f. 

Prospice  :  Sermons  (Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook).  Rivingtons.  4f.  6d. 
net. 

The  Victories  of  Rome  and  the  Temporal  Monarchy  of  the  Church 
(Kenelm  Digby  Best).  Kegan  Paul.  if.  net. 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel  (Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones).  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  6f. 

Verse. 

The  Flight  of  Helen  and  other  Poems  (Warren  Cheney).  San 
Francisco  :  Elder  and  Shepard. 

Miscellaneous. 

English  Commentary  on  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  An  (Rev.  FI.  F. 
Tozer).  Clarendon  Press.  8 s.  6d. 

On  the  War  Path  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Leather- Culley).  John  Long.  3f.  6d. 

Questions  Americaines  (Par  Th.  Bentzon).  Paris:  Iiachette. 

Souvenir  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (Walter  J.  Wells).  Newnes.  3f.  6 d. 

Story  of  Books,  The  (Gertrude  Burford  Rawlings).  Newnes.  if. 

Victoria  the  Wise  (Alfred  Austin).  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  6f.  net. 

Visits  of  Henry  VIII.,  The  (Author  of  “An  Englishman’s  Love- 
Letters  ”).  Unicorn  Press. 

Wagner,  Bayreuth  and  the  Festival  Plays  (Frances  Gerard).  Jarrold. 

Was  Alfred  King  of  England  ?  (By  a  Saxon).  Harrison.  2s.  6 d. 


THE 


NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW 

MONTHLY. 

Price  One  Shilling. 


The  Best  and  Brightest  of  the  Monthly, 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.’s  List. 

The  Daily  News  says.: — “A  knowledge  of  Beattie  Crozier’s 
two  or  three  books  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education." 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  ON  THE  LINES  OF 
MODERN  EVOLUTION. 

By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER,  LL.D. 

Vol.  III.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

***  This  volume  deals  entirely  with  “  Practical  Statesmanship ,”  and 
contains  detailed  schemes  of  political  reconstruction ,  for  England, 
France ,  and  America  respectively,  for  the  twentieth  century,  founded 
on  the  Evolution  of  Civilisation  in  general  and  of  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  particular. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  is  in  preparation ,  and  the  author 
hopes  to  have  it  ready  in  about  a  year. 


8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

MAGIC  AMD  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

%*  This  volume  contains  a  series  of  criticisms  of  recent  speculations 
about  early  Religion,  especially  as  regards  Mr.  Frazer’s  theories  in 
“  The  Golden  Bough.”  Other  Essays  deal  with  the  latest  results  op 
Anthropological  research  in  the  religious  field,  and  in  that  of  Magic. 


INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE  MORAL  AIM  IN 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION.  Report  presented  to  the  Victoria 
University  and  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  February,  1901.  By  H. 
Thiselton  Mark,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


APOSTLES  OF  THE  LORD :  being  Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Lent  Term,  1901.  By  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A., 
Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  There  is  such  a  glow  of  zeal,  so  much  wise  counsel,  so  manifest,  and,  we  should 
think,  so  contagious  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ministerial  work,  that  we  do  not  care  to 
criticise.” — Spectator. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  M.  E.  FRANCIS. 

(Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FIANDER’S  WIDOW: 

A  Dorsetshire  Story. 

SPECTATOR. 

“  In  ‘  Fiander’s  Widow  ’  Mrs.  Blundell  has  achieved  a  small  masterpiece  of  rustic 
fiction.  Out  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  material  and  a  hackneyed  situation  she  has 
contrived  an  idyll  of  exquisite  daintiness,  humour,  and  originality.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET. 

THE  TIMES. 

“  ‘  Pastorals  of  Dorset  ’  will  begin  to  attract  the  reader  of  taste  as  soon  as  he  sets 
eyes  upon  the  cover. 

“  It  will  continue  to  attract  him  when  he  turns  the  pages,  and  it  will  charm  him 
until  he  has  read  every  one  of  them,  leaving  a  prospective  charm  for  the  future  in 
his  determination  shortly  to  read  them  again.” 


THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE’S.  By  Sibyl 

Creed.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  novel  of  uncommon  power  and  discernment.  Miss  Sibyl  Creed  is  evidently 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  but  no  single  word  in  bad  taste,  with  regard  to  the 
communion  whose  priests  and  dogmas  are  her  subject,  is  ever  allowed  to  escape 
her.  Her  literary  form  is  as  excellent  as  are  her  judgment  and  her  power  of 
diagnosis.  ” — Guardian. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

SWALLOW :  A  Tale  ©f  the  Great  Trek. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of  “  She,”  &c.  With  8  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Impression.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  397.  JULY  1901.  8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  DRAKE  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

II.  GREECE  AND  ASIA. 

III.  TOLSTOY  :  A  STUDY. 

IV.  TEMPORARY  STARS. 

V.  THE  TIME  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
VI.  NATIONAL  PERSONALITY. 

VII.  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

VIII.  THE  NORTH  AMERICANS  OF  YESTERDAY. 

IX.  THE  SPECTACULAR  ELEMENT  IN  DRAMA. 

X.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

GEORGE  MOORE’S  GREAT  NOVEL,  SISTER  TERESA,  is  Now 

Ready,  and  is  published  in  Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library. 
Price  6s.  A  Sixpenny  Edition  of  EVELYN  INNES,  by  the  same 
Author,  has  just  been  published,  and  is  on  sale  at  the  book¬ 
sellers’. 

GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

Over  200,000  sold  of  this  book. 

QUINCY  ADAMS  SAWYER  AND  MASON’S 

CORNER  FOLKS.  A  Picture  of  New  England  Home  Life.  By  Chas. 
Felton  Pidgin.  Cloth,  6s. 

This  is  a  great  American  Novel,  which  has  been  selling  enormously  in  the  States, 
and  is  now  issued  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


BERGEN  WORTH.  By  Wallace  Lloyd,  Author  . 

of  “  Houses  of  Glass,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  A  sensational  story  of  life  in  Chicago  during  the  railway  riots  of  1894,  dealing 
with  the  struggles  of  a  village  blacksmith  to  live  the  Christ-life.  The  story  abounds 
in  realistic  scenes  and  events.” 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

THE  CODS,  SOME  MORTALS,  AMD  LORD  WICKENHAM. 

By  John  Oliver  Hoiiues. 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LOVE  LETTERS.  By 

Barry  Pain. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELIZABETH. 

By - . 

Cloth,  2S.  each  ;  paper,  is.  each. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


ELL1°T  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

AN  INTERESTING  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  LITERARY  ORGAN 
OF  THE  P.R.B. 

NOW  READY,  in  demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  FACSIMILE  OF  “THE  GERM.” 

This  Facsimile  reproduces  the  Four  Parts  of  “  The  Germ”  which  were  published 
in  1850  in  Original  Covers,  and  with  careful  reproductions  of  the  Illustrations  by 
HOLMAN  HUNT,  FORD  MADOX  BROWN,  JAMES  COLLINSON,  and 
WALTER  H.  DEVERELL.  The  Work  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  by 
WILLIAM  M.  ROSSETTI,  giving  a  history  of  the  conception  and  publication.of 
“  The  Germ,”  and  of  the  connexion  of  the  various  contributions  to  its  pages  with 
the  undertaking.  The  whole  is  issued  in  a  cloth  case  of  a  suitable  and  tasteful 
character. 

“We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  for  issuing  this  facsimile  of  an 
extremely  interesting  production.” — Daily  News. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ I.Y.”  An  Imperial  Yeoman  at  War.  By  “The 

Corporal.” 

“  The  book  is  undoubtedly  worth  the  attention  of  the  public.” 

Montgomery  County  Times. 

“  The  reader  may  derive  considerable  amusement  and  interest  from  a  perusal  of 
the  Corporal’s  ‘  litero-military  impressions.’  ” — Border  Counties  Advertiser. 

•  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

LADY  WILMERDING  OF  MAISON  ROUGE, 

A  Tale  of  the  Riviera.  By  J.  Duncan  Craig,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Soci  ddu 
Felibrice. 

“  Most  entertaining  and  instructive.” — Irish  Times. 

“  Distinctly  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all.” — Rock. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

RUDOLPH  SCHROLLE.  A  Tragedy  in  Blank 

Verse.  By  E.  G. 

“  We  are  much  impressed  by  this  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  story,  compiled  by  the  unknown  author  from  the  plot  of  De  Quincey’s 
tale  of  The  Dice,  as  laid  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  but 
because  of  the  power  and  spirit  of  poetry  which  fascinate  us  as  the  narrative,  with 
all  its  thrilling  scenes,  is  unfolded  to  us.” — Church  Bells . 

In  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS  OF  THE  RACE.  By  Marston 

Rudland. 

“We  are  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Rudland’s  Poems  in  a  more,  permanent  form 
than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  published.  He  is  a  graceful  and 
cultured  writer.  It  is  gratifying  in  these  days  to  meet  with  a  young  poet  so 
unhackneyed  in  style,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Rudland's  effort  will  not  lack  wide  and 
genuine  appreciation.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

ELLIOT  STOCK  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  The  SUMMER  NUMBER  of  the 

UNICORN.  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 


READY  ON  THURSDAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  HENRY  VIII.  By  the  Author 

of  “  An  Englishman's  Love-Letters.”  Imperial  321110.,  Tokio  vellum,  flaps,  all 
edges  gilt,  with  a  gold  panel  and  studs,  and  an  old-gold  silk  ribbon.  2s.  6d.  net. 


is  the  100th  Number. 

Full  of  Stories. 


UNIFORM  WITH 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  LOVE  =  LETTERS.  Third 

Thousand. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and  brightness  of 
touch,  a  really  clever  parodying  of  style  which  will  make  the  little  book  really  worth 
reading,  even  by  those  who,  fired  by  the  sentimental  glamour  of  imaginary  circum¬ 
stances.  have  placed  *  The  Love-Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  ’  in  a  very  warm 
corner  of  their  literary  affections.  The  good  parody  should  not  induce  the  loud 
laugh,  it  should  keep  the  sense  of  humour  gently  stirred  ;  the  flicker  of  a  smile, 
broadening  here  and  there  to  a  grin,  runs  from  cover  to  cover  of  these  new  love- 
letters.  And  not  their  least  merit  lies  in  their  strict  curtailment  as  to  number  and 
length.” 

THE  SPECTA  TOR. — “  A  very  amusing  and  quite  legitimate  skit.” 


NEW  POETRY. 

ODES.  By  Laurence  Binyon.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.  By  Douglas  Ainslie. 

Second  edition.  Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  5s.  net. 

THE  BACCHANTE.  By  Walter  Hogg.  Medium 

i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

VIGIL  AND  VISION.  By  William  H.  Phelps. 

Medium  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ROSE=LEAVES  FROM  PHILOSTRATUS.  By 

Percy  Osborn.  Medium  i6mo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STAR  OF  POLAND.  ByJ.  G.  Williamson. 

Fcap.  8 vo.  gilt,  is.  net. 

THE  WHITE  ALTAR.  By  Jesse  Berridge. 

[. Nearly  ready. 

THE  NESS  KING.  By  C.  J.  Whitby.  [Nearly ready. 

APHRODITE  AGAINST  ARTEMIS.  A  Play.  By 

T.  Sturge  Moore.  [ Nearly  ready. 


EDITED  BY  LADY  GREGORY. 

IDEALS  IN  IRELAND.  By  D.  P.  Moran,  “A.  E.,” 

W.  B.  Yeats,  Standish  O'Geadv,  Douglas  Hyde,  and  George  Moore. 
Crown  8vo.  decorated  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 

WITH  FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES. 

SHAKESPEARE  NOT  BACON.  Some  Arguments 

from  Shakespeare’s  Copy  of  Florio’s  Montaigne.  By  Francis  P.  Gervais. 
Demy  4to.  half-bound,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERATURE. — “Very  useful,  particularly  in  its  admirably  reproduced 
facsimiles.” 

THE  SPECTATOR. — “The  reasoning  is  followed  out  with  much  ingenuity 
and  force.” 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  :  their 

Arrangement,  Furniture,  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund 
Butler.  Fcp.  4to.  with  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  The  binding  is 
in  four  colours  and  gold.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PILOT. — “  All  who  are  intending  to  build  a  house  should  get  this  book.” 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — “We  know  no  more  pleasant  guide  than 
the  authors  of  this  book.” 

THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS.  By  I  sabel  Fry. 

Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  on  back,  both  sides,  and  top,  5s.  net. 

MORNING  POST. — “A  most  delightful  book,  and  we  most  heartily  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation.” 

THE  OUTLOOK. — “  Nowhere,  save  in  ‘  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse  ’  will  you 
find  the  twilight  of  childhood  so  delicately  and  veraciously  illumined.” 

THE  ACADEMY. — “  This  book  stands  out  as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired, 
record . In  its  way  it  is  very  nigh  perfection.” 


EDITED  BY  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

THE  ARTIST’S  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of  Monographs 

on  Painters  and  their  Work.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  net  each  vol. 

HOKUSAI.  By  C.  J.  Holmes. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI.  By  R.  E.  Fry. 

GOYA.  By  Will  Rothenstein. 

ALTDORFER.  By  T.  S.  Moore. 

The  above  are  ready,  and  will  be  followed  at  once  by 

CONSTABLE.  By  C.  J.  Holmes. 

VAN  DYCK.  By  Lionel  Cust  (2  vols.). 

London:  AT  THE  UNICORN,  7  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
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Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  Original  Drawings 
and  Photographs ; 

A  new  Picture  Cover  by  Frank  Craig  ; 
and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

NOW  READY. 

A  t  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 


IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary ,  Etymological,  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and 
CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


O  Yo  al 


The  NEW  EDITION 

is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY 

and  the  NEW  REIGN. 


The  price  of  the  Dictionary  originally  was  ff.  5.  The 
Saturday  Review  now  offers  it  for  ^4.  It  can  be 
secured  at  once  by  payment  of  5  s.  down  and  7 s.  6 d. 
monthly  for  ten  months. 

Specimen  pages,  &c.,  will  he  sent  on  application  to,  or  the 
Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LA  REVUE 

et 

Revue  dies  Revues 


Un  Num^ro  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDE. 


(. Nouveau  tit  re  de  la 
Revue  des  Revues). 
XIIe  ANNEE. 


24  Num^ros  par  an. 
Richement  illustris. 


Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d idees. 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d'  idles. 


Au  prix  de  20  fP.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l'6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
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GREAT  BOULDER  PERSEVERANCE. 


T 


HE  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Great 

Boulder  Perseverance  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Friday, 


July  12,  at  7  Moorgate  Street,  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  meeting  took  place  at  an  unusually  late  date  this 
year,  the  reason  being  that  the  general  manager  required  a  rest  after  his  heavy 
labours  of  the  past  18  months,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  that  he  should  be 
present  at  the  meeting.  During  his  absence  the  mining  work  would  be  attended  to 
by  Mr.  Flynn,  the  underground  manager,  Mr.  Blakeslee,  the  engineer,  being  in 
charge  of  all  the  surface  operations.  There  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
rumour  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  friction  between  the  Australian  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  London  office.  Turning  to  the  accounts,  bullion  to  the  value  of 
.£160,368  was  won  from  the  treatment  of  42,470  tons  of  ore  and  25,990  tons  of  tailings. 
This  value  represented  46,325  oz.  of  gold,  or  an  average  per  ton  of  ore  of 
just  under  1  oz.  2  dwt.  There  was  a  slight  error  in  the  report  as  to  the 
tonnage  treated  for  the  year  and  the  gold  production.  Mr.  Nichols's  report 
showed  two  items  representing  828  tons  sent  to  the  smelters,  yielding 
1,777 oz.  These  two  shipments  were  taken  to  account  last  year  and  the 
figures  should  not  have  been  included  again.  The  item  of  .£160, 368  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account  was  of  course  not  affected  by  this  error.  The  mining,  treatment 
and  administration  costs  in  Australia  and  London,  including  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  duty  and  every  outgoing,  amounted  to  .£107,724,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  ,£52,644, 
to  which  had  to  be  added  transfer  fees  and  dividends  £1,052,  making  a  total  profit 
of  £53,696.  The  costs  during  the  past  year  had  been  : — Mining  sulphide  ore, 
13s.  ii*22d.  ;  mining  oxidised  ore,  7 s.  io‘6id.  Treating  sulphide  ore,  the  first  costs 
were  high,  amounting  to  38s.  9‘4id.  This  was  reduced  in  November  to  28s.  5’26d., 
and  although  a  considerable  increase  was  shown  in  December  owing  to  special 
causes,  the  cost  had  now  been  reduced  considerably.  April  cost  was  26s.  8d.  and 
or  May  23s.  9|d.  Mr.  Nichols  was  confident  that  he  would  confine  this  cost  to  not 
exceeding  25s.  Milling  oxidised  ores  averaged  18s.  5*22d.,  and  treating  tailings, 
8s.  8‘62d.  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  write  off  the  whole  of  the  development 
account,  amounting  to  £28,338,  to  revenue  account,  and  to  set  aside  £7,614  for  de¬ 
preciation  of  plant  and  machinery.  The  sulphide  plant  being  new  they  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  write  off  any  depreciation  from  this  account  this  year.  The 
net  profits  were  therefore  brought  down  to  £17,743,  to  which  was  added  £77>8i3 
brought  forward  from  last  account,  making  a  total  credit  to  this  account  of  £95,5561 
which  for  the  reasons  he  gave  last  year  it  was  proposed  to  carry  forward.  Turning 
to  the  balance  sheet,  they  had  expended  on  plant  and  machinery,  &c.,  during  last 
year,  no  less  a  sum  than  £124,000,  of  which  £90,467  had  been  expended  on  the 
sulphide  plant,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  about  £(25,000.  The  whole  of  this  sum, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  large  stock  of  stores,  had  either  been  paid  for  out  of 
profits  or  by  advances  made  to  the  Company,  which  were  being  repaid  out  of  this 
year's  profits.  The  accounts  showed  an  indebtedness  on  loan  and  open  accounts  of 
£109, coo,  against  which  they  had  unrealised  gold  and  cash  at  bankers  amounting  to 
£21,500.  This  looked  a  heavy  burden,  but  whereas  other  companies  on  the 
Kalgoorlie  Field  had  been  able  to  get  big  returns  from  their  oxidised  ores  during 
the  time  their  sulphide  plants  were  being  erected,  the  Perseverance  oxidised  ores 
cut  out  at  very  shallow  depth,  and  Mr.  Nichols  had  no  easy  task  to  provide  oxidised 
ore  of  sufficiently  good  grade  to  show  a  profit.  To-day  showed  a  vastly  different 
financial  position.  Instead  of  owing  £88,000  they  owed  to-day  not  more  than  £46,000, 
the  last  month’s  return  having  been  higher  than  expected.  By  the  end  of  September 
or  middle  of  October  they  should  not  only  have  liquidated  this  debt,  but  also  paid  the 
cost  of  the  additions  to  the  sulphide  plant.  The  shareholders  had  been  very  patient 
in  the  long  waiting  for  dividends,  but  they  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
policy  of  applying  past  and  present  profits  to  the  installation  of  a  magnificent  plant. 
The  Company  had  sunk  and  driven  during  last  year  some  5,308  feet,  or,  roughly, 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  previous  year.  Down  to  the  500-foot  level,  as  far  as 
the  drives  have  been  put  in,  both  the  Perseverance  and  Lake  View  lodes  showed 
great  width  and  good  values.  Mr.  Nichols,  with  a  caution  which  they  appre¬ 
ciated,  ^declined  to  attempt  to  estimate  accurately  the  tonnage  and  value  of  ore 
reserves,  but  he  gave  his  opinion  in  October  last  that  to  this  level  they  might  reckon 
on  250,000  tons  of  ore  of  the  average  value  of  i£  oz.  Since  that  time  they  had  cut 
both  of  the  main  lodes  at  the  7co-foot  level,  giving  an  additional  200  feet  of  backs 
on  the  ore  bodies.  Even  row  they  had  hardly  touched  their  ground,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  everybody  that  they  had  enormous  reserves  of  ore  in  the  mine, 
although  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  care  to  put  them  into  figures.  They  were  down  to 
700  feet,  where  they  had  their  lodes.  The  Great  Boulder  Company  was  down,  he 
believed,  to  1,403  feet,  but  certainly  had  the  lode  at  1,200  feet,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  this  Company  should  not  experience  the  same  thing  in  their  property. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Zebina  Lane  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nichols  (general  manager)  explained  at  length  the  position  of  the  mine. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  M.P.,  who  wrote  that 
he  was  prepared  to  increase  his  holding  up  to  10,000  shares. 

The  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Lane  was  re-elected  a  director,  and  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols  &  Co.  re¬ 
appointed  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  BRITISH  WESTRALIA  SYNDICATE. 


THE  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  British 

Westralia  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  held  on  July  12  at  the  offices,  7-1 1  Moor¬ 
gate  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  directors’  report  and  accounts 
said  :  With  regard  to  our  assets,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remaiks  about  each  com¬ 
pany  in  which  we  hold  shares.  The  Perseverance  Company  :  I  have  this  morning 
at  that  Company’s  meeting  given  every  information  with  regard  to  its  position  and 
prospects,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  that  meet  ng  shall  be  sent  to  each  one  of 
you.  The  Great  Boulder  South  :  This  Company  has  a  most  promising  property, 
which  will,  I  think,  at  an  early  date  now  be  producing.  The  shaft  is  down  to  500 
feet,  and  sinking  has  been  resumed,  but  progress  will  not  be  rapid  until  a  new  wind¬ 
ing  plant,  which  has  been  ordered,  is  at  wrork.  At  the  550  foot  the  Company  has 
been  working  on  three  distinct  lodes,  the  width  ranging  from  1  foot  to  5  feet  and 
assaying  on  an  average  about  1  oz.,  the  shutes  of  ore  being  much  longer  at  this  level 
than  in  the  levels  above.  One  great  advantage  which  this  Company  possesses  is 
that  it  has  no  treatment  problem  to  grapple,  the  ore  being  free  milling.  Hannan’s 
Public  Crushing  Company  :  This  Company  pays  a  steady  dividend  of  7A  per 
cent.,  and  is  well  equipped  with  a  20-stamp  battery  and  other  necessary  plant  for 
carrying  on  its  business.  The  Boulder  Bonanza  Company  is  an  asset  of  some 
prospective  value.  Windsor  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  :  There  have  been  some 
difficulties  with  this  property,  and  in  the  extraction  of  the  gold,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 


sence  of  carbonates  of  copper.  News  is  expected  daily  of  the  cutting  of  the  lode  at 
the  2c o-foot  level,  and  Mr.  Lane  (on  whose  advice  the  property  was  originally  pur¬ 
chased)  is  still  hopeful  of  its  ultimate  success.  1  may  state  that  having  regard  t» 
the  poor  results  in  working  the  upper  level  during  the  past  six  months  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  voluntarily  make  over  to  the  Company,  free  of  any  cost  what¬ 
ever  (although  we  are  not  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  do  so),  two  additional 
leases.  The  Anchor  Consolidated  Company  is  an  asset  which  should  result  very 
favourably  at  no  distant  date.  The  Company  is  already  making  a  profit  out  of  its 
10-stamp  battery,  and  conditions  are  so  promising  that  the  directors  have  authorised 
the  erection  of  an  additional  10  stamps,  which  are  now  being  put  up  and  should 
shortly  be  at  work.  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  pay  a  regular  dividend  as  soon  as  the  milling  plant 
is  completed  and  gets  fairly  started.  In  the  Collie  Proprietary  Coalfields  this  Com¬ 
pany  possesses  another  valuable  asset.  The  Company  is  already  turning  out  some 
4,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  at  a  fair  profit.  It  has  an  ample  working  capital ;  its 
output  can  be  increased  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  additional  amount,  as 
the  seam  of  coal  they  are  working  is  14  feet  thick.  Its  output  is  bound  to  find  a 
ready  sale,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  before  all  .the  gold  mines  in 
West  Australia  will  be  bound  to  adopt  coal  as  a  fuel  in  place  of  wood,  so  that  a  pro¬ 
fitable  trade  to  the  collieries  must  result.  There  is  also  a  big  field  open  in  the 
bunkering  of  steamers,  and  the  Collie  Proprietary  Company  is  now  engaged  in  pro- 
cui  ing  the  best  and  most  modern  coal-briquette-making  machinery  ;  this  form  of  fuel 
being  so  easily  handled,  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  ships’  purposes.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Company  could  readily  find  a  market  for  10,000  tons  of  briquettes  a  month 
at  remunerative  prices.  Next  we  possess  a  fourth  interest  in  the  Jarrah  Wood  and 
Saw  Mills  Company,  with  a  forest  area  of  about  40,000  acres  good  timber  land,  the 
main  mill  being  only  25  miles  from  the  port.  Our  Perth  Estate  has  been  formed 
into  a  small  company  lor  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  you  our  interest  in  it 
I  now  beg  to  move  “  that  the  directors'  report  and  the  accounts  to  February  28  last 
as  submitted  be  and  they  are  he  reby  received  and  adopted.’’ 

Mr.  W.  M.  Greenip  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

An  1  xtraordinary  general  meeting  was  ihen  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
resolutions  providing  lor  the  voluntaiy  liquidation  of  the  Company,  with  Mr.  Walter 
Bramall  as  liquidator,  and  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

Ihe  Chairman  said  that  matters  in  the  Australian  market  during  the  past 
18  months  had  been  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
employ  the  Company’s  funds  in  Australian  business  profitably.  In  the  liquidation 
they  would  receive  in  cash  about  30s.  per  share,  and  for  every  ten  British  Westralia 
shares  they  will  get  shares  in  the  various  companies  in  which  they  have  holdings 
approximately  as  follows  :  — Perseverance  share,  4  A  Great  Boulder  South  shares, 
7  Crushing  Company  shares,  19  Bonanza  shares,  io£  Windsor  shares,  13  Anchor 
shares,  12  Collie  Coal  shares,  4^  Jarrah  Wood  shares,  £  Nicaragua  Development 
Syndicate  share,  and  1  Perth  Estate  share.  This  division  will  leave  some  small 
number  of  shares  in  each  company  to  be  realised  by  the  liquidator,  who  will  divide 
the  proceeds  in  cash. 

Mr.  Stanley  Bramall  seconded  the  resolutions,  which,  after  a  brief  discussion, 
were  carried  unanimously. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  Ly  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from,  the  London  Office, 


14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


... 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  dispo>al  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6£d.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  grdtis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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FOUR  PER  CENT.  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT 
IRRIGATION  TRUST  CERTIFICATES. 

Secured  by  deposit  of  Government  Pay  Warrants  (Mandats  de  Paiement),  which  are  a  direct  and  unconditional  obligation  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  a  charge  (affectation)  on  the  Irrigation  Works  at  Assouan  and  Assiout  on  the  Nile. 


ISSUE  OF  3,600  CERTIFICATES  OF  £100  EACH  TO  BEARER,  £360,000 

Further  part  of  a  total  issue  of  like  Certificates  for  ^2,714,700,  all  ranking  pari  passu,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  redeemable  by  means 
of  an  accumulative  sinking  fund  within  30  years  commencing  in  1903,  to  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Pay  Warrants  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  amounting  to  ,£4,716,780,  falling  due  in  sixty  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  commencing  on  1st  July.  1903.  The  amount  of 
Certificates  already  issued  is  >£1,570,000. 


Trustees  for  the  Certificate-holders. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HILLINGDON.  SIR  ERNEST  CASSEL,  K.C.M.G. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 


The  holders  of  the  Certificates  will  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
deposited  Pay  Warrants  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum,  commencing  from 
the  1st  January,  1903,  payable  by  half-yearly  coupons  on  the  1st  July  and 
1  st  January,  and  the  principal  by  means  of  sixty  half-yearly  drawings  at  par,  the 
first  repayment  to  be  made  on  July  1st,  1903. 

The  payment  of  coupons  up  to  and  including  January  1st,  1903,  is  provided  for  by 
the  deposit  in  cash  with  the  Trustees  of  the  amount  required. 

ISSUE  PRICE  102% 
payable  £  5  on  Application  ; 

.£15  on  Allotment ; 

^40  on  August  28th  ; 

^42  on  September  30th. 

Total  .£102% 

The  full  interest  (£2)  for  six  months  will  be  payable  on  January  1st,  1902,  when 
the  first  coupon  on  the  Certificates  will  be  due. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment,  in  which  case  a  discount  at  the  rate 
of  4%  per  annum  will  be  allowed. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  this 
Issue. 


The  Egyptian  Government  in  1898  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
John  Aird  &  Co.  for  carrying  out  certain  Irrigation  Works,  consisting  mainly  of 
two  large  dams  (barrages)  across  the  River  Nile,  one  situated  at  Assouan,  about 
590  miles,  and  the  other  at  Assiout,  about  250  miles  above  Cairo. 

The  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  Contractors  for  work  done  and  materials 
supplied  as  the  works  progress,  by  its  Pay  Warrants,  due  as  hereinafter  stated,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  and  translation  : — 

Specimen. 

“  Num6ro  Num^ro 

“  de  S£rie  1.  d’Ordre  1. 

“TRAVAUX  DTRRIGATION  DU  GOUVERNEMENT  EGYPTIEN. 

“ASSOUAN  ET  ASSIOUT  1898. 

“mandat  de  paiement. 

“  £ 5 00  Sterling.  >£500  Sterling. 

“  Le  Gouvernement  Egyptien  declare  par  les  pr^sentes,  qu’en  retour  de  travaux 
“  effectu£s  et  de  mat6riaux  fournis  pour  les  travaux  d’irrigation  susmentionn£s,  il 
“  reconnait  devoir,  absolument,  et  sans  condition  aucune,  a  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie, 
“  la  somme  de  Cinq  cents  livres  sterling  (>£500). 

“  Le  Gouvernement  s’engage  par  les  pr£sentes  a  payer  a  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie, 
“  ou  au  porteur  de  ce  Mandat,  le  ier  Juillet  1903  la  dite  somme  de  Cinq  cents 
“  livres  sterling. 

“  Ce  paiement  s’effectuera  a  Londres,  par  l’interm^diaire  de  la  Banque  d’Angle- 
“  terre,  contre  la  remise  de  ce  mandat. 

“  Ce  paiement  sera  effectu£  a  tout  6v6nement  Au  Porteur  des  pr£sentes,  en 
“  totality  et  sans  deduction  quelconque  et  ind£pendamment  de  toute  contestation 
“  ciui  peut  etre  actuellement  pendante  ou  qui  pourrait  s’6lever  dans  la  suite  entre  le 
“  G  uvernement  et  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie,  011  de  toute  autre  contestation  quelle 
“  qu’elle  soit,  la  dette  reconnue  par  les  pr£sentes  6tant  pour  une  somme  certaine  et 
“  d£termin£e  et  constituant  une  cr£ance  liquide  et  reconnue  par  le  Gouvernement 
“  Egyptien. 

“  Le  present  mandat  confere  au  porteur,  jusqu’a  son  entier  desint^ressement,  une 
“  affectation  sur  les  travaux  pour  assurer  le  paiement  de  la  somme  indiqu£e  dans 
“ce  mandat,  et  le  dit  porteur  pourra,  d’accord  avec  les  porteurs  de  tous  autres 
“mandats  6mis  par  rapport  aux  memes  travaux  (dont  le  maximum  ne  devra  pas 
“  toutefois  exc6der  les  limites  mentionn£es  dans  la  table  au  dos  des  pr£sentes)  ou 
“  d’accord  avec  la  majority  de  ces  porteurs,  nommer  ou  faire  noinmer  par  l’autoritd 
“comp^tente  un  repr^sentant  chargd  de  mettre  a  execution  de  la  maniere  qu’il 
“appartiendra  le  dit  droit  d’affectation,  au  cas  ou  ce  mandat  n’aura  pas  6t6  pay6 
“  a  l’6ch£ance. 

“  Aucune  prise  de  possession  par  le  Gouvernement  des  travaux  ni  aucun  acte 
“quelconque  ne  seront  susceptibles  de  porter  atteinte  a  la  dite  affectation. 

“  Le  present  mandat  et  tous  autres  mandats  emis  ou  a  ^mettre  dans  les  limites. 
“  susmentionn£es  auront  rang  £gal  et  pari  passu  sans  aucun  droit  de  pr£fer£nce  ni 
“  de  priority  a  raison  de  leur  num£ro,  s6rie,  date  demission  ou  autre  circonstance 
“  quelconque. 

“  En  date  du  it  Juin,  1898. 

“  Pour  le  Gouvernement, 

“  Le  Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics, 

“  (Sd.)  H.  Fakry. 

“  Contresigne, 

“  Ing6nieur  du  Gouvernement  Egyptien, 

“(Sd.)  A.  R.  Webb.” 

Translation. 

Series  No.  1.  No.  1. 

“EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

Assouan  and  Assiout  1898. 

'  “  ;6soo  Sterling.  ,£500  Sterling. 


“  PAY  WARRANT. 

“  The  Egyptian  Government  hereby  declares  that  in  consideration  of  work  done 
“  and  materials  suppfied  for  the  above  Irrigation  works  it  acknowledges  that  it  is 
“  indebted  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  in  the  sum 
“  of  Five  hundred  pounds  sterling  (£500  sterling). 

“The  Government  hereby  undertakes  to  pay  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  or  the 
“  bearer  of  this  Warrant  on  the  1st  July,  1903,  the  said  sum  of  Five  hundred  pounds 
“  sterling. 
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“  This  payment  will  be  made  in  London  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of 
“  England  against  surrender  of  this  Warrant. 

“  This  payment  will  be  made  in  any  event  to  the  bearer  hereof  in  full  without  any 
“  deduction  whatever,  and  irrespective  of  any  dispute  that  may  be  actually  pend* 
“  ing  or  which  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  Government  and  Messrs.  John  Ajrd 
“  &  Co.,  or  of  any  other  dispute  whatsoever,  the  debt  hereby  acknowledged  being 
“  for  a  fixed  and  determined  sum  and  constituting  a  claim  agreed  and  recognised  by 
c*  the  Egyptian  Government. 

“  This  Warrant  confers  upon  the  bearer,  until  completely  satisfied,  a  charge  upon 
“  the  works  to  secure  payment  of  the  sum  indicated  in  this  Warrant,  and  the  said 
“  bearer  may,  jointly  with  the  holders  of  all  other  Warrants  issued  in  respect  of  the 
“  same  works  (the  maximum  amount  whereof  shall  not  however  exceed  the  limits 
“  mentioned  in  the  Table  hereon  endorsed)  or  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  such 
“  holders,  appoint  or  cause  to  be  appointed  by  the  competent  authority  a  repre- 
“  sentative  to  be  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  in  such  manner  as  may  be  called 
“  for  of  such  right  of  charge,  should  this  Warrant  not  have  been  paid  when  due. 

“  No  taking  into  possession  of  the  works  by  the  Government  nor  any  act  whatso* 
“  ever  shall  be  liable  to  impair  the  said  charge. 

“The  present  and  all  other  Warrants  issued  or  to  be  issued  within  the  limits 
“  aforesaid,  shall  rank  equally  and  pari  passu  without  any  right  of  preference  or 
“  priority  by  reason  of  their  number,  series,  date  of  issue,  or  any  other  circumstance 
“  whatever. 


“  Dated  nth  June,  1S98. 

“  For  the  Government, 

“  The  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
“(Sd.)  H.  Fakry. 

“  Countersigned, 

“  Engineer  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 

“  (Sd.)  A.  R.  Webb.” 


The  total  amount  of  these  Pay  Warrants  to  be  issued  is  £4,716,780,  payable  by 
sixty  payments  of  >£78,613  each  half-year,  commencing  on  July  1st,  1903,  and  ending 
on  January  1st,  1933.  The  Table  endorsed  on  the  Pay  Warrants  referred  to  above, 
states  these  payments  in  detail. 

The  Irrigation  Investment  Corporation,  Limited,  which  was  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  1898,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  to  purchase 
from  them  the  whole  of  the  >£4,716,780  Pay  Warrants. 

The  present  issue  is  made  on  the  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irrigation  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Limited. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  Trust  Deed  dated  the  21st  April,  1899,  that  Corporation 
has  heretofore  lodged  with  the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  Pay 
Warrants  for  £2,730,000,  representing  sixty  half-yearly  payments  of  £45,500  each, 
commencing  on  the  ist  July,  1903,  and  ending  on  the  1st  January,  1933*  upon 
trust  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of 
the  first  three  issues  of  £1,570,000  Certificates  and  expenses  from  the  1st  January, 
1903,  the  payments  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  these  issues  amounting 
together  to  .£45,167  half-yearly.  The  Corporation  also  lodged  a  sum  sufficient  to 
secure  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  expenses  of  the  Trust  up  to  the  1st  January, 
1903. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  same  Trust  Deed  the  Corporation  has  now  lodged  with 
the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  in  respect  of  the  present  further  issue 
of  £360,000  Certificates,  further  Pay  Warrants  for  £630,000,  representing  sixty  half- 
yearly  payments  of  ,£10,500  each,  commencing  on  the  1st  July,  1903,  and  ending  on 
the  ist  January,  1933.  The  payments  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  present 
issue  amount  to  .£10,357  half-yearly.  The  Corporation  has  also  lodged  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  interest  on  the  present  issue  and  the  further 
expenses  of  the  trust  up  to  the  ist  January,  1903. 

Thus  the  Pay  Warrants  and  cash  lodged  with  the  Trustees  represent  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  four  issues  of 
Certificates  (together  >£1,930,000)  and  expenses. 

As  and  when  further  issues  of  the  Certificates  are  made,  corresponding  amounts 
of  Pay  Warrants  and  cash  will  be  deposited  with  the  Trustees.  When  the  whole  of 
the  issue  (amounting  to  £2,714,700)  is  completed  there  will  be  available,  apart  from 
the  amounts  required  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  the  amount  of  £513  half-yearly 
which  covers  the  expense  of  the  Trust. 

The  Egyptian  Government  have  no  power  to  redeem  the  Pay  Warrants  before 
maturity,  and  therefore  the  redemption  of  the  Certificates  cannot  be  anticipated. 


Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  prospectus  and 
forwarded  together  with  the  amount  payable  on  application  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable 
to  forfeiture.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if 
only  a  portion  of  the  amount  applied  for  is  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  Deposit  will 
be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  Allotment  Letters, 
and  the  Trust  Certificates  will,  when  read}^  be  exchanged  for  fully- paid  Scrip 
Certificates. 

A  copy  of  the  Deed  of  Trust  and  of  the  Pay  Warrants  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices 
of  Messrs.  Norton,  Rose,  Norton  &  Co.,  57^  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  the  Solicitors 
for  the  Trustees. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office  of 
the  Bank  of  England  (Chief  Cashier’s  Office),  or  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  or  of 
Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

The  List  will  close  at  op  before  4  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd 
of  July. 

London,  E.C.,  20th  July,  1901. 


20  July,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


E  This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

Companies  Act,  1900. 

|  The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1901,  and  will  be  CLOSED  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the 
B  25th  day  of  July,  1901,  for  TOWN  and  COUNTRY. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Incorpoeated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862  to  1893.) 


SHARE  CAPITAL  - 

DIVIDED  INTO 

200,000  PREFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £5  each 
200,000  DEFERRED  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £5  each 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK 


£2,000,000, 

. £1,000,000 

. £1,000,000 

- £2,000,000 

. . £1,000,000 


Of  this  stock  £500,000  has  been  already  issued  and  is  fully  paid. 


LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED,  15.  Oheauside,  Loudon.  EO„  and  the  LONDON  and 
WESTMINSTER  BANK  LIMITED,  217,  Strand,  London,  W.O.,  are  authorised  to 
receive  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  £250.000  of  the  above-mentioned  POUR  PER  CENT. 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  at  the  price  of  £93  per  £100  stock, 
payable  as  follows  : 

On  application . .  . .  10  per  cent. 

On  allotment  . .  . 40  „ 

On  the  31st  August,  1901  . .  . .  43  „ 

£93 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  allotment,  and  interest  on  payments  in  advance 
will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  will  be  paid  by  separate 
•cheques. 

Interest  will  be  charged  on  all  overdue  instalments  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  without  prejudice  to  this  provision,  default  in  payment  of  any  instal¬ 
ment  when  due  will  render  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  stock  will  be  insured  in  sums  of  £5  and  in  multiples  of  £5,  and  will  be  trans¬ 
ferable  in  any  sum  not  involving  a  fraction  of  £5. 

The  stock  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  freehold  land,  buildings,  work¬ 
shops,  houses,  aud  cottages  of  the  company  at  Broadheatb,  near  Manchester,  and  by 
a  first  floating  charge  upon  the  undertaking  and  all  the  other  assets  of  the 
company. 

Interest  on  the  stock  will  be  payable  quarterly,  ou  the  1st  January,  the  1st  April, 
the  1st  July,  and  the  1st  October  in  each  year,  and  the  first  payment  ol  interest  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  dates  fixed  for  payment  of  the  various  instalments  will  be  made  on 
the  1st  October,  1901. 

The  trust  deed  for  securing  the  stock  provides  that  the  company  may  redeem  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  stock  prior  to  the  31st  March,  1923,  at  the  price  ot  £107 
per  £100  stock. 

The  stock  is  repayable  by  the  company  at  £105  per  £100  Stock  on  the  31st  March, 
1923,  and  if  the  stock  become  payable  owing  to  reconstruction,  or  to  any  other  cause, 
it  will  be  repaid  at  £105  per  £100  Stock. 

The  trust  deed  contains  a  clause  empowering  the  company  to  issue  the  remaining 
£250,000  Stock,  or  any  part  thereof,  when  it  has  acquired  additional  assets,  at  cost 
price,  equal  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the  stock  issued. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Linotype  Company  was  incorporated  in  December,  1896,  and  the  whole  of  its 
share  capital  has  been  fullv  subscribed,  191,200  shares  of  each  class  having  been 
issued  as  fully  paid  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale  to  this  company  of  the 
assets  of  the  Linotype  Company  (Limited),  incorporated  1889,  and  8,800  shares  of 
•each  class  have  since  been  issued  for  cash.  The  nature  of  its  business  is  generally 
well  known  and  understood,  but  for  the  benefit  of  new  investors  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  company  was  originally  established,  to  manufacture  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
posing  Machine,  and  this  manufacture  still  constitutes  its  chief  business. 

For  many  years  the  Linotype  Machine  has  enjoyed,  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  machine  composition  for  newspapers. 

In  Australia,  France,  Italy,  and  other  Continental  countries,  for  which  the  Lino¬ 
type  Company  possesses  sole  rights,  an  increasing  number  of  hand-set  newspapers 
are  substituting  composition  by  Linotypes  for  their  old  process.  In  France,  for 
example,  although  the  company’s  business  has  not  yet  been  established  three  years, 
the  total  number  of  orders  received  in  that  country  to  date  exceeds  the  number  of 
orders  obtained  in  this  country  after  the  business  had  been  established  for  an  equal 
period. 

Of  late  years  improvements  on  the  original  patents  have  rendered  Linotype 
•machines  available  not  only  for  almost  all  forms  of  job  and  general  printing,  but 
also  for  the  highest  class  of  book  work.  The  book  and  general  printing  establish¬ 
ments  using  Linotypes  for  purposes  other  than  daily  newspaper  production  have 
increased  by  196  since  January,  1898.  Some  of  these  establishments  which  began 
with  one  or  two  machines  now  use  from  20  to  40. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Linotype  machine,  the  company  has 
embarked  on  the  manufacture  of  various  ! kinds  of  printing  presses,  die  presses,  and 
automatic  feeders  (all  of  the  latest  type),  the  manufacture  of  which  has  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  the  field  of  the  company’s  operations  and  strengthened  its  commercial  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  trade  ;  while  by  undertaking  work  for  his  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  manufacture  of  special  engraving  machines  [(one  of  which  was  awarded  a 
•gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition),  the  company  is  making  a  speciality  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  mechanical  engineering.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Autoplate,  which  will  revolutionise  stereotyping  processes. 

The  company  has  in  recent  years  made  extensions  to  its  factories,  purchased  ad¬ 
ditional  plant,  and  has  erected  workmen’s  cottages  at  Broadheatb  ;  it  has  also 
purchased  patents  and  patent  rights  in  new  and  promising  inventions,  and  has  re¬ 
muneratively  invested  capital  in  shares  and  debentures  of  other  kindred  industrial 
companies,  with  a  view  to  participating  in  the  control  of  their  businesses,  and  so 
extending  the  field  of  this  company’s  operations,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  issue  of  Debenture  stock  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  expenditure 
attributable  to  capital  account,  which  the  company  has  made  during  the  last  2£  years 
out  of  its  earnings,  during  which  the  productive  capacity  of  the  company’s  works, 
measured  by  power  plant,  and  men,  has  increased  by  45  per  cent.. 

The  company’s  asbets  appeared  in  the  company’s  balance-sheet  on  31st  December 
last,  as  under : 


Gash  at  Bankers  and  on  hand .  £52,151  19  4 

£90,081  13s.  2d.  2|  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock  and  National  War 

Loan,  at  cost .  97,893  10  11 

Shares  and  Debentures  of  other  companies,  at  cost .  203,668  4  2 

Debtor  balances — 

On  open  accounts  and  bills  receivable  (the  Machinery  Trust, 

Limited,  and  others) .  58,171  3  2 

Plant,  machinery,  tools,  office  furniture  and  fittings,  less  deprecia¬ 
tion.  stock  of  machines  on  hand,  parts  and  materials,  works, 

cottages,  land  and  offices,  at  cost .  452,783  16  11 

Patents  and  goodwill  of  the  business  of  the  Linotype  Company, 

Limited  (incorporated  1889),  at  cost,  with  additions  since  . .  2,000,599  12  8 


£2,865,268  7  2 

The  company  has  taken  out  or  acquired  397  patents  in  the  last 
2\  years,  the  cost  of  the  bulk  of  which  has  not  been  charged 
to  capital  account. 

Deduct — 

Benevolent  Fund  ..  ..  . . £5,001  1  0 

Creditors — 

Open  accounts,  bills  payable,  dividend  deposits, 
and  dividends  and  interest  unclaimed..  ..  71,215  17  1 

- 76,216  18  1 


Leaving  a  balance  of . £2,789,051  9  1 


The  progress  of  the  company  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  profits  for  the 
past  four  years  : — 

Net  profits,  available  for 
Share  Dividends,  after 


providing  interest  on 

Dividends 

Dividends 

the  Debenture  Stock, 

on  Preferred 

on  Deferred 

Carried 

Year. 

not  including  the 

Ordinary 

*  it  dinary 

Forward. 

balance  brought 
forward  from  previous 

Shares. 

Shares. 

years. 

1897 

£162,882 

6  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 

£24,184 

1898 

180,406 

6  per  cent. 

in  per  cent. 

24,591 

1899 

182,192 

6  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

26,783 

1900 

167,571 

6  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

34,355 

The 

company  has  paid  in  four 

years  the  sum 

of  £626,921  in 

dividends,  and 

£49,690  in  interest. 

The  drop  in  the  earnings  for  the  year  1900  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  materials,  but  the  profits  for  the  last  year  available  for  payment  of 
Debenture  stock  interest  amounted  to  £187,571,  or  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  cn 
the  existing  Debenture  stock  and  the  present  issue  six  times  over. 

The  reserve  fuDd  on  the  31st  December  last  stood  at  £200.129. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  'into  : 

1.  Dated  27th  February,  1901. — A  working  agreement  between  the  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Company  (Limited),  the  Machinery  Trust  (Limited),  and  this 
company. 

2.  Dated  17th  July,  1901. — An  underwriting  contract  between  this  company 
and  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Isaac. 

Copies  of  these  contracts  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  company’s  solicitors 
during  business  hours  while  the  lists  are  open  for  subscription. 

The  company  has  entered  into  numerous  agreements,  all  of  the  ordinary  trade 
character. 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  association  of  the  company  is  on  the  back  of  the 
prospectus,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  prospectus. 

Copies  of  the  articles  of  association,  of  the  report,  balance-sheet,  and  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1900,  and  the  trust 
deed  to  secure  the  Debenture  stock  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  company, 
188  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.O. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  forms  accompanying  the  prospectus,  and 
delivered,  with  the  necessary  deposit,  to  either  of  the  company's  bankers. 

If  the  whole  of  the  stock  applied  for  be  not  allotted  any  surplus  paid  on  deposit 
will  be  appropriated  towards  payment  of  the  sum  due  ou  allotment. 

Where  an  allotment  is  not  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  of  this  issue  on  the 
London  and  Manchester  Stock  Exchanges. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  or  from  the  bankers, 
brokers,  or  solicitors,  or  Messrs.  Bellamy  &  Isaac,  Finsbury  House,  Bbmfield  Street, 
London,  E.O. 

18th  July,  1901. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS— The  CITY  SAFE 
DEPOSIT  and  AGENOY  COMPANY  (Limited). 

SOLICITORS  TO  THE  TRUSTEES— ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  and  GO. 
DIRECTORS. 

J.  LAWRENCE,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

Lord  KELVIN,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  HOWE  BEMROSE,  J.P. 

AUGUSTUS  MONTAGUE  HAINES. 

HENRY  JOHN  NORMAN. 

A.  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  15  Oheapside,  London,  E.O. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED,  217  Strand,  London,  W.O 

SOLICITORS. 

HAYS,  SOHMETTAU,  and  DUNN,  11  and  12  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.O. 

BROKERS. 

PANMURE  GORDON,  HILL,  and  OO.,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.O. 

BUCHANAN  and  FERGUSSON,  27  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 

AUDITORS. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  and  OO.,  14  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  London,  E.O. 
SECRETARY  and  MANAGER— W.  H.  LOOK. 

HEAD  OFFICES— 188  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 

WORKS— BROADHEATH,  near  MANCHESTER. 

MACHINE  DEPOTS— TUDOR  STREET  and  DRURY  LANE,  LONDON. 
Also  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Paris,  Madrid,  Milan,  Melbourne,  Calcutta, 

Gape  Town,  &c. 


Form  of  Application  for  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Issue  of  £250,000  Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock. 

Price  of  Issue,  £93  per  £100. 

Payable  10  per  cent,  on  Application,  40  per  cent,  on  Allotment,  and  43  per  cent,  on 
the  31st  day  of  August,  1901. 

To  the  DIRECTORS  of  the  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  188  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.O. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  bankers  the  sum  of  £ . .  being  a 

deposit  of  £10  per  cent,  on  an  application  for  £ .  First  Mortgage  Debenture 

Stock  of  the  above-named  company,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  amount  of 
Debenture  Stock,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  amount  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1901  ;  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  further  instalments  as  the  same  shall  become  due 
in  accordance  with  the  said  prospectus. 

Name  (in  full)  . . 

Address  (in  full)  . . . 

Profession  or  Occupation  . . 

Date . : . 1901- 

(This  part  to  be  detached,  and  retained  by  the  bankers  ) 
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The  Best  and  Most 
Widely  Circulated  Guide-Books. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.’S 

NEW  SERIES  OF 


MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

Six  Shillings  each. 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  “DODO.” 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  VAILS. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON. 

The  Spectator. — “  Delightfully  easy  holiday  reading . calculated  to  give  a 

proper  Christmas  thrill  on  the  hottest  midsummer  afternoon.” 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  VAILS. 


SHILLING  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

They  are  Superbly  Illustrated,  contain  excellent 
Maps  and  Plans,  are  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper, 
and  are  of  handy  size,  cloth  bound. 

“  These  excellent  guide-books  possess  a  value  and  freshness  that 
cannot  be  said  to  attach  to  similar  productions.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Better  guide-books  at  the  price  one  could  not  wish  for.” — Graphic. 
“There  are  no  holiday  guide-books  that  we  can  more  cordially 
recommend.  ” — Schoolmaster. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  GUIDES  IN  THE  BEST  SENSE  OF 
THE  WORD,  BUT  USEFUL  AND  DAINTY  SOUVENIRS. 


The  Outlook. — “Admirably  conceived  and  admirably  written.  It  introduces 
us  to  some  charming  people  and  some  original  scoundrels,  and  sends  us  to  bed 
enthralled.” 

THE  INHERITORS. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD  and  F.  M.  HUEFFER. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “Mr.  Conrad  and  Mr.  Hueffer  collaborate  to  good 
purpose.  ‘The,  Inheritors'  is  a  work  to  be  read  and  well  weighed  by  the 
thoughtful.” 

MRS.  HENRY  NORMAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LOVE  AND  HIS  MASK. 

By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE  (Mrs.  Henry  Norman). 

[Monday. 

THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE. 

By  MATILDE  SERAO. 

The  Spectator. — “  A  great  novel  with  a  most  laudable  purpose,  the  lesson  o 
which  should  not  be  thrown  away  on  English  readers.” 


Up  to  Date  ;  Practical  t  Concise. 


THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  THE  FOLLOWING 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Aberystwyth,  Barmouth  &c.  (the 
Southern  Section  of  N.  Wales). 

Aldeburgh,  &c. 

Bath,  Glastonbury,  &c. 

Bldeford,  Clovelly,  &c. 

Birmingham. 

Bournemouth,  New  Forest,  &c. 
Bridlington,  Filey,  &c. 

Brighton. 

Broadstairs. 

Buxton  and  Dovedale. 

Canterbury  and  N.-E.  Kent. 
Channel  Islands. 

Cromer,  Sheringham,  &c. 

Dartmoor. 

Dawlish. 

Deal,  Walmer,  &c. 

Dover. 

Eastbourne. 

English  Lakes. 

Exeter  and  South-East  Oevon. 
Exmouth. 

Falmouth  and  South  Cornwall. 
Fellxstovre,  &c. 

Folkestone,  Sandgate,  Hythe,  &c. 
Harrogate. 

Hastings,  Bexhill,  &c. 

Herne  Bay. 

Hexham  and  the  Borderland. 
Ilfracombe. 

I  Ik  ley. 

Isle  of  Man. 


|  Isle  of  Wight. 

Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 
Liverpool. 

Llandrindod  Wells,  &c. 

Llandudno,  Colwyn,  &c.(the  Northern 
Section  of  N.  Wales). 

London. 

Lowestoft. 

Lyme  Regis,  &c. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 

Margate. 

Matlock. 

Minehead. 

Newquay  and  North  Cornwall. 
North  Wales. 

Nottingham  and  Sherwood  Forest. 
Penzance,  Scilly  Isles,  &c. 

Plymouth. 

Ramsgate. 

Scarborough. 

Sidmouth. 

Southwold.  &c. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Swanage,  &c. 

Teign  mouth. 

Torquay. 

Weymouth. 

Whitby. 

Windsor. 

Worthing. 

Wye  Valley. 

Yarmouth  and  the  Broads. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen  and  Deeside.  [  Highlands  and  Islands. 

Edinburgh.  (  Inverness  and  Northern  Highlands. 

Clasgow  Exhibition,  Clyde  Watering-  Oban,  Fort  William,  &c. 

Places,  &c. 


IRELAND 


Antrim,  Ciant’s  Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast. 

Cork,  Clengariff,  &c. 

Donegal  Highlands. 

Dublin  and  Wicklow. 


Creenore,  Carlingford  Lough,  &c. 
Kiliarney,  Coast  of  Kerry,  &c. 
Limerick,  Coast  of  Clare,  &c. 
Northern  Lake  District. 
Waterford,  Wexford,  &c. 


JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  in  the  Westminster  Gazette. — “  I  put  down  ‘Jack  Ray¬ 
mond  ’  with  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  brave  woman  who  dared  to  write  it,  and 
I  wish  her  success  with  her  strong  and  noble  book.  She  stands  out  a  notable  figure 
among  novelists.  She  cares  for  truth  and  the  breath  of  life.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  GADFLY. 

The  Academy. — “  A  remarkable  story  ;  more  deeply  interesting  than  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  novels.” 

FOREST  FOLK. 

By  JAMES  PRIOR. 

The  A  theneeum. —  “An  excellent  performance.  The  people  are  such  forest-folk  as 
we  are  little  likely  to  forget.  The  book  reminds  us  of  George  Eliot  in  the  unforced 
and  racy  style  in  which  bucolic  characters  speak  from  its  pages.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  really  clever  novel.” 

FOREST  FOLK. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  He  has  a  large  knowledge,  and  is  a  keen  observer  of 
nature  ;  he  is  cunning  in  devising  strong  situations,  dramatic  in  describing  them, 
and  he  has  the  happiest  gift  of  characterisation.” 

THE  HIDDEN  MODEL. 

By  FRANCES  HARROD  (Frances  Forbes-Robertson). 

The  Outlook. — “  Intensely  dramatic  and  moving.  We  have  sensitive  analysis  of 
character,  sentiment,  colour,  agreeable  pathos.” 

SAWDUST. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

The  Graphic. — “An  exceptionally  strong  and  brilliant  piec*  of  work,  even  whem 
judged  by  the  high  standard  to  which  its  author  has  accustomed  her  readers.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT. 

By  BASIL  MARNAN. 

The  Athenceum.—  “  There  are  many  characters  and  all  well  drawn.  The  scene¬ 
painting  and  accessories  are  vivid  and  powerful.’ 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT. 

The  Morning  Poit. — “A  strong,  clever,  and  striking:  book.  Mr.  Marnan  has 
drawn  some  vivid  and  wholly  new  pictures.  The  book  has  scenes  of  dramatic 
power,  told  with  simple  directness.” 


THE 

DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  FICTION. 

A  New  Series  of  American  Fiction  in  monthly  volumes,  price 
FOUR  SHILLINGS  each,  or  TWO  GUINEAS,  post-free,  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  12  volumes.  The  Latest  Volume  is:— 


THE  CONTINENT. 

Belgium  and  Holland.  |  Paris.  |  Switzerland. 

Others  are  in  preparation. 

Full  Prospectus  and  Particulars  post  free  on  application. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


LORDS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT. 

The  Scotsman. — “A  graphic  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers  and  fur- 
traders  who  founded  our  dominions  in  the  Far  West.” 


Air.  HEINEMANN' S  CATALOGUE  on  Application.  Any 
bound  Book  in  this  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  approval,  on  naming  the 
nearest  Bookseller  through  whom  it  may  be  sent. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd  ,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  20  July ,  igor. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  M anuscripts  7iot  ackfiow- 
ledged  within  foicr  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  is  a  certain  high  serenity  about  Lord  Milner’s 
speeches  which  we  wish  were  more  often  a  feature  j 
of  the  speeches  of  our  leading  Parliamentary  statesmen  I 
of  to-day.  To  tell  the  truth  we  read  a  good  many 
speeches  on  various  subjects  of  moment  that  are  quite  j 
as  original  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  quite  as  clever  as 
Lord  Milner’s  ;  but  we  very  rarely  read  or  hear  a  speech 
that  gives  so  strong  an  impression  of  reasoned-out,  of 
perfect  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  the  speaker 
represents  and  has  at  heart.  His  speech  at  the  Guildhall, 
when  the  Freedom  of  the  City  was  conferred  upon  him, 
was  an  instance  in  point.  We  cannot  see  that  it  con¬ 
tained  any  particular  gem  of  thought  or  language  :  it 
would  surely  “clip  whole  years  through  horror”  from 
Lord  Rosebery’s  life  to  have  to  utter  so  many  ordinary 
words  and  unpolished  sentences  on  such  an  occasion, 
or  indeed  on  any  occasion  at  all  :  and  yet  Lord  Rosebery 
would  be  the  first  to  see  and  admit  that  the  words  were 
words  to  hang  upon.  It  is  character  after  all  that  tells 
most  in  statesmanship.  One  brilliant  saying  there 
certainly  was  in  Lord  Milner’s  wise  speech,  namely  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  epigram  concerning  the  Boers,  that  [ 
if  they  have  lost  their  independence  they  will  keep  their  i 
freedom.  In  one  thing  Lord  Milner  was  not  quite  j 
accurate  ;  England  has  deserted  men  in  tight  places 
before  now  :  witness  Gordon  and  Bartle  Frere.  Another 
honour  conferred  this  week  will  also  meet  with  universal 
approval.  No  man  could  deserve  reward  better  than 
Lord  Cromer  deserves  his  earldom. 

The  wife  of  ex-President  Kruger  died  in  Pretoria  on 
20  July  after  a  short  illness  at  the  age  of  67.  She  was  | 
buried  the  following  day,  and  her  husband  has  the 
sympathy  of  all  right-minded  men  and  women.  “  Sim¬ 
plex  munditiis  ”  well  describes  Mrs.  Kruger,  though  it 
seems  that  she  was  descended  more  or  less  remotely 
from  that  essentially  magnificent  personage,  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Mrs.  Kruger  was  quite  an  embodiment  of 
the  homely  virtues  of  Boer  life,  excelling  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  She  played  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  if  she  possessed  any  considerable  influence  in  these 
matters  with  her  husband — which  is  very  doubtful — it 
was  flung  into  the  light  side  of  the  scale  on  behalf  of 


moderation  and  peace.  Mrs.  Kruger  was  suddenly 
made  world-famous  through  the  discovery  of  her  name 
in  a  telegram  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  negotiations  sent  to  the  President ; 
and  the  intentionally  ludicrous  rendering  of  his  inquiry 
as  to  her  health  into  “  How  is  Mrs.  Kruger?  ”  was  held 
to  be  quite  screamingly  funny.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  humane  and  probably  guileless  enough  :  no  sensible 
person  would  think  of  including  that  among  the  states¬ 
man’s  betises. 

The  effect  of  the  continuous  stream  of  captures 
reported  by  Lord  Kitchener  every  week  is  hardly  yet 
apparent  to  students  of  the  war  at  home.  Lord 
Kitchener’s  last  list  accounted  for  nearly  400  killed, 
wounded,  surrendered  or  taken  prisoners.  Yet  the 
activity  of  the  commandos  does  not  seem  to  diminish. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  several  incidents  of 
late  which  come  within  the  category  of  “  regrettable  ”, 
and  there  are  signs  of  a  new  movement  south.  The 
Boers  are  credited  with  the  intention  of  attempting  a 
fresh  invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  Scheepers  has  destroyed 
a  train  only  eight  miles  north  of  Beaufort  West,  and 
Kruitzinger  very  nearly  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  nasty 
little  reverse  on  Colonel  Crabbe  in  the  mountains  near 
Craddock.  This  energy  on  the  part  of  the  commandos 
is  probably  of  no  great  importance,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Lord  Kitchener  says  that  General  French  is  gradu¬ 
ally  forcing  the  invaders  north.  Every  other  day 
brings  news  of  the  surprise  of  Boer  laagers  and  con¬ 
siderable  captures — the  latest  is  that  by  Garratt’s 
column  near  Reitzburg — and  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  unequal  struggle  can  be  much  longer  main¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  Brodrick’s  speech  on  Thursday  in  Committee  on 
the  Army  Estimates  removes  any  doubts  as  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  pursue  vigorously  the  scheme 
of  decentralisation  recommended  by  the  War  Office 
Report.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr. 
Brodrick,  so  far  from  having  any  desire  “  to  murder  his 
own  child  ”  and  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the 
pretence  the  war  might  have  afforded  him,  is  effecting 
the  process  of  carrying  out  the  decentralisation 
arrangements  as  far  as  possible  without  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  war.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  decision  to 
abandon  the  proposals  of  the  committee  for  constituting 
a  War  Office  Board  in  favour  of  the  alternative  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  Report  for  the  improvement  of  the  present 
War  Office  Council  is  wise.  But  that  is  comparatively 
unimportant  in  view  of  the  proposals  for  thorough 
decentralisation ;  and  Mr.  Brodrick  evidently  intends 
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that  the  state  of  things  shall  be  ended  where  gallant 
officers  are  too  terrified  to  take  the  initiative  even  in  the 
most  trivial  matters  lest  they  should  incur  the  reproof 
of  the  War  Office. 

In  spite  of  the  ferocity  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  and  the 
solemnity  of  Mr.  Asquith,  it  was  rather  Mr.  Balfour 
who  scored  in  the  debate  on  the  business  of  the  House. 
That  so  little  has  been  done  and  that  so  long  a  time 
has  been  taken  in  doing  it  is  of  course  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  but  the  Opposition  very  maladroitly  selected 
for  their  attack  Mr.  Balfour’s  proposals  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  instead  of  the  failures  of  the  portion  of 
it  which  has  gone  by.  Mr.  Bowles  was  certainly 
very  happy  in  his  quotation  from  “Alexander  Selkirk”, 
but  it  was  not  Mr.  Balfour  or  the  Ministerialists  who 
were  hit  by  it.  It  is  idle  for  Mr.  Bowles  or  anybody 
else  in  the  House  to  imagine  that  private  members 
will  get  any  sympathy  outside  the  House  for 
loss  of  their  rights  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
No  one  cares  in  the  smallest  degree  for  the  private 
member  except  the  private  member  himself.  Mr. 
Asquith  equally  was  wasting  energy  in  ponderously  be¬ 
labouring  Mr.  Balfour  for  cutting  short  Parliamentary 
speeches  and  deliberation  by  a  generous  application  of 
the  closure.  If  Mr.  Balfour’s  closure  record  stood  by 
itself,  he  would  stand  firmly  enough  in  the  country’s 
regard.  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  parliamentarians  should 
try  to  realise  that  everyone  who  is  not  a  member  regards 
every  curtailing  of  a  speech  in  the  House  as  so  much 
gain  and  every  inchoate  speech  choked  as  so  much 
greater  gain.  The  Government  that  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  closure  will  always  be  the  more  popular  there¬ 
for.  The  House  may  be  all  the  world  to  itself  but  to 
the  world  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 

The  passage  of  the  Royal  Declaration  Bill  on  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  only  six 
dissentients  did  not  mean  all  it  might  appear  to  do. 
The  debate  showed,  as  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out, 
that  very  few  of  those  who  voted  for  the  second  reading 
were  by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  Bill.  The  vote  of 
the  Peers  really  meant  little  more  than  that  the  form  of 
the  declaration  must  at  all  costs  be  altered  and  that  a 
Bill  was  the  proper  means  of  doing  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  formula  is  illogical,  indefinite,  and  insufficient, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  redundant.  Were  it  not  for 
political  considerations,  the  matter  would  be  settled 
easily  enough.  Obviously  the  right  way  is  to  make 
the  declaration  an  affirmation  instead  of  a  protest. 
Let  the  King  affirm  his  membership  in  and  full 
allegiance  to  the  Anglican  Church  and  it  would 
follow  necessarily  that  he  cannot  acknowledge  the 
papal  supremacy  in  any  form.  That  is  all  that 
is  required,  since,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
insisted,  the  whole  matter  is  purely  political  and  not 
theological.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  section  of  voters 
whose  wish  is  not  to  affirm  the  English  position  but 
to  reprobate  the  Roman.  Offence  to  Roman  Catholics 
is.  the  very  thing  they  do  not  want  to  avoid.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester’s  suggestion  that  there  was  no 
call  to  avoid  offending  Roman  Catholic  susceptibility 
because  Roman  Catholics  had  no  regard  for  ours  was 
childishly  vindictive.  By  the  way,  why  cannot  our 
public  men  learn  not  to  split  infinitives?  The  Bishop 
split  one  of  his  on  this  occasion  by  no  less  than  three 
words  (“to  adequately  and  properly  discuss”),  and 
Lord  Rosebery  split  one  as  well. 

It  is  the  function  of  Taper  and  Tadpole  to  draw  large 
inferences  from  small  events.  When  Lord  Tweedmouth 
administered  a  tart  rebuke  to  Lord  Rosebery  the  other 
afternoon  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  political  fly¬ 
catchers  were  all  agog  in  Pall  Mall,  thinking  that  here 
was  another  “development”.  Surely,  they  argued, 
the  ex-Whip  would  never  have  dared  to  snub  the 
ex-Premier,  if  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  had  not 
agreed  to  have  done  with  Lord  Rosebery.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Tweedmouth  told  Lord  Rosebery  that  “  he 
was  as  usual  very  free  with  his  advice,  but  that  he 
took  good  care  not  to  give  any  opinion  of  his  own  ”, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But  the  explanation  of  this 
outburst  was,  we  believe,  physical  rather  than  political. 
Lord  Tweedmouth  rose  to  speak  from  the  front  Oppo¬ 


sition  bench,  when  Lord  Rosebery  suddenly  advanced 
from  the  cross  benches  and  thrust  himself  between  the 
table  and  his  noble  friend,  whom  he  motioned  con¬ 
temptuously  to  sit  down.  We  fancy  this  movement 
coloured  Lord  Tweedmouth’s  estimate  of  his  former 
chief s  sagacity. 

Lord  Welby’s  little  lecture  on  economy  delivered  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was,  we  are  afraid,  very  much  in  the  case  of 
a  lecture  on  abstract  morality.  One  might  agree  with 
every  word  of  it  and  yet  one  would  not  know 
exactly  at  what  the  speaker  was  driving.  Apparently 
the  era  of  extravagance  coincides  with  the  period 
when  indirect  taxation  fell  into  disfavour.  From  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria  until 
that  time  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favour 
of  economy :  and  it  happens  that  this  was  a  time 
when  the  taxation  was  felt  to  be  onerous  and  unequal 
and  imposed  disproportionately  on  the  working  classes. 
There  might  be  two  inferences  from  this.  First  that 
the  sense  of  this  inequality  probably  made  governments 
more  economical,  partly  to  avoid  unnecessary  injustice 
to  the  overburdened  classes  and  partly  for  political 
reasons  so  as  not  to  arouse  extreme  discontent.  The 
second  inference  seems  to  be  that  we  have  certainly 
gone  too  far  in  reducing  indirect  taxation  and  extrava¬ 
gance  does  not  come  home  to  these  very  classes  as  it 
did  in  the  old  days. 

If  these  are  not  the  inferences,  we  do  not  know  that 
any  others  can  be  drawn  from  Lord  Welby’s  speech 
nor  from  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  consider  that  fits  of  economy  or 
extravagance  will  naturally  spring  up  without  any  law 
in  an  electorate  composed  of  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  in  the  presence  of  these  feelings  Government  is 
practically  helpless.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  this 
view  of  the  situation  from  Lord  Salisbury  but  he 
never  pictured  so  vividly  the  position  of  statesmen  as 
Canutes  on  the  seashore  as  in  his  exclamation  “  Who 
are  we  that  we  should  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  !  ”  Has  it 
really  come  to  this  that  there  is  no  art  of  statesmanship  : 
no  taking  occasion  by  the  hand  and  moulding  a  State’s 
decrees  by  any  public  man  ?  Lord  Salisbury  certainly 
does  not  magnify  his  office  and  we  wonder  indeed  what 
excuse  there  can  be  for  premiers  and  all  the  political 
hierarchy,  if  things  are  as  bad  as  he  paints  them.  Lord 
Salisbury  as  an  anarchist  is  a  curious  figure  but  his 
utterances  are  simply  anarchism  and  nothing  less. 

The  Premier  favoured  the  proposals  of  Lord 
Stanmore  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com¬ 
mission  of  1842  with  the  sort  of  courtesy  he  usually 
extends  to  anything  associated  with  art  that  ventures 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  Ironical  indifference  and  a 
profession  of  powerlessness,  that  is  ever  the  Premier’s 
answer.  In  this  case  it  was  doubtless  the  best  answer, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  Commission  as  was 
proposed  could  be  so  manned  as  either  to  command 
respect  or  really  to  advance  fine  art  in  England.  It 
would  more  probably  result  in  an  increase  of  classes 
and  of  certificates  for  mediocrity  with  no  increase 
whatever  in  really  good  work.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  point  if  the  Government  were  to  increase  the  grant 
to  the  Portrait  Gallerj'.  ,£1,200  a  year  certainly  does 
seem  a  ludicrously  small  sum  for  the  country  to  devote 
to  the  portraits  of  its  own  worthies.  If  they  are  few, 
and  painters  capable  of  painting  them  equally  few,  still 
the  price  of  one  good  picture  a  year  would  hardly  get 
very  far  ahead  of  the  demand.  Besides  there  are  number¬ 
less  fine  portraits  of  past  worthies  whom  we  ought  to 
have. 

Although  Lord  Rosebery  is  undoubtedly  out  of  the 
running  for  the  Liberal  primacy,  he  is  evidently  not 
aware  of  it  himself  for  he  runs  as  though  he  were  not  a 
pacemaker  but  a  genuine  competitor.  Both  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith  are  certainly  making  good 
running  just  now.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
stand  at  Norwich  and  the  announcement  of  the 
dinner  in  his  honour,  which  aroused  Lord  Rosebery 
to  the  necessity  of  waking  and  re-asserting  him¬ 
self,  we  have  been  having  a  speech  or  a  letter  from 
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one  or  the  other  of  them  nearly  every  day,  and  fre¬ 
quently  from  both  on  the  same  day.  It  is  very  hard 
running-  indeed,  when  Lord  Rosebery  comes  out  with 
a  speech  at  the  City  Carlton  Club  at  three  o’clock  and 
Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  at  eight — both  on  the 
past  and  future  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  each  studiedly 
ignoring  the  other.  Lord  Rosebery  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  attraction  for  the  general  public — especially 
the  indifferent  partisan,  who  stays  at  home — Mr. 
Asquith  of  courage  and  staying  power.  At  White¬ 
chapel  in  giving  an  address  on  an  “  artistic  occasion  ”, 
the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  art,  he  was 
challenging  Lord  Rosebery  on  his  own  ground — a 
tactical  mistake,  we  think.  Lord  Rosebery  will  easily 
find  some  picture  gallery  to  open,  when  he  will  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  Mr.  Asquith.  Great  political 
occasions  or  industrial  gatherings  are  Mr.  Asquith’s 
sphere,  when  he  can  pile  period  on  period  without  fear 
of  their  toppling  over.  Lord  Rosebery  can  run  showily, 
but  before  he  gets  home  he  is  likely  suddenly  to  give 
up,  being  what  the  sporting  papers  gracefully  term 
“baked”. 

The  Parsi  community  in  London  honoured  themselves 
on  Tuesday  night  in  honouring  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree. 
It  was,  however,  wise  in  recognising  his  work  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  not  to  make  the  presentation  an  expression  of 
native  opinion  only.  The  member  for  North-East 
Bethnal  Green  is  member  for  India  in  a  sense  which 
neither  a  Bradlaugh  nor  a  Naoroji  can  claim  to  have 
been.  He  is  not  a  faddist,  and  consequently  does  not 
take  a  narrow  view  of  Indian  questions.  He  has 
never  been  an  agitator,  and,  whilst  advocating  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  add  to  the  sum 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  Indian  Empire,  he 
has  steadily  inculcated  the  anti-Congress  doctrine  that 
India  is  and  must  be  Conservative.  It  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  his  duty  to  show  that  the  Wedder- 
burns  and  the  Schwanns  are  more  Indian  than  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  doing  that  he  has  rendered  real 
Imperial  service.  But  not  the  least  of  his  achievements 
has  been  his  success  in  proving  to  an  East  End  con¬ 
stituency  that  care  for  its  interests  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  vigilant  regard  for  the  larger  interests  of  our 
Eastern  Empire. 

The  peace  of  the  Indian  frontier  continues  to  be 
broken  only  by  the  interminable  blockade  of  the  Waziri 
country.  It  continues  to  drag  on  like  the  Boer  war 
while  the  public  are  cheered  by  periodical  assurances 
that  the  end  is  now  in  sight.  The  tribesmen  at  least 
seem  to  be  taking  to  heart  the  lessons  of  South  Africa 
by  laying  ambuscades  and  cutting  off  outlying  pickets 
and  helping  themselves  to  the  rifles  and  ammunition  of 
the  stragglers  they  catch.  Like  the  Boers,  too,  the 
Waziris  are  reported  always  to  be  on  the  point  of 
surrender  when  some  impracticable  Asiatic  De  Wet  or 
Mohammedan  Steyn  turns  up  to  deter  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  blockading  forces  are  encouraged  by  stories 
of  great  privations  suffered  by  the  enemy  and  provisions 
at  extra  famine  price.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  over  the  job  to  some  of  the  Boer  prisoners  whom 
we  are  now  supporting  in  idleness  ? 

The  departmental  elections  in  France  have  had  no 
great  surprises  for  the  observer  and  it  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  second  ballots  on  Sunday  next  will  result 
in  any  changes  of  great  magnitude.  If  any  deduction 
can  be  drawn  from  them  at  all,  it  is  that  the  French 
people  are  steadily  making  up  their  minds  that  the 
Republic  is  the  only  feasible  method  of  government  at 
the  present  time.  The  anti-Republicans,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  choose  to  call  themselves,  whether 
Nationalist  Royalist  or  Bonapartist,  are  clearly 
parties  without  chiefs,  and  thi«  when  the  chief  is 
everything  is  for  parties  a  state,  of  things  destructive  of 
the  object  for  which  they  exist.  Those  Republicans 
who  demand  a  “plebiscitary  Republic  ”  are  in  no  better 
plight.  It  would  be  easy  no  doubt  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  Republican  success  in  these  contests  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  local  and  personal  considera¬ 
tions  play  a  very  much  larger  part  in  them  than  they  do 
in  the  parliamentary  elections,  but  their  general  tendency 
cannot  be  denied. 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  try  to  draw  deductions 
from  them  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  support  the 
Government  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  likely  to 
receive  at  the  General  Election.  In  many  places  the 
candidates  who  are  labelled  “  Republican  ”  are  hostile 
in  others  friendly  to  the  ministry  in  office,  and  thus 
they  again  may  have  been  chosen  as  individuals  for 
their  knowledge  of  local  needs  more  than  for  their 
tendencies  in  general  politics.  If  we  may  hazard  any 
broad  statement  on  the  situation  it  is  that  repose  is 
the  chief  thing  desired  in  France  to-day,  but,  if  France 
is  to  remain  great,  it  would  be  well  for  Frenchmen  to 
remember  that  “calm’s  not  life’s  crown,  though  calm 
is  well  ”.  A  very  significant  feature  of  the  position  is 
the  evident  conviction  of  the  Vatican  that  there  is  no 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  to  enter 
into  a  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  with  the  autho¬ 
rities.  Probably  a  large  number  of  the  threatened 
orders  will  request  authorisation  and  continue  their 
work  much  as  before,  a  consummation  in  which  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  will  find  no  great  cause  for  dissatis¬ 
faction,  having  filled  up  parliamentary  time  and 
muzzled  his  more  violent  supporters. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Piccadilly  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Under  the  scheme,  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  the  Green 
Park  to  the  public  way,  the  width  of  the  street  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Walsingham  House,  which  now 
varies  from  about  68  to  100  feet,  will  be  increased  so  as 
to  vary  from  about  100  to  170  feet.  The  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  is  responsible  for  the  scheme,  but 
the  re-erection  of  the  railings  of  the  Park  and  the 
necessary  paving  works  will  be  carried  out  and  paid  for 
by  the  County  Council.  Several  members  of  that  body 
regard  the  improvement  as  of  little  value,  and  attempted 
to  postpone  if  not  to  defeat  it.  The  scheme  is  certainly 
not  a  complete  one  as  it  does  nothing  to  facilitate  the 
cross  traffic  opposite  Walsingham  House,  and  will 
scarcely  do  away  with  the  block  which  occurs  at 
Hamilton  Place.  But  the  widening  of  so  important 
and  crowded  a  thoroughfare  cannot  be  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  as  a  gain,  and  the  County  Council 
should  congratulate  itself  upon  obtaining  a  metro¬ 
politan  improvement  at  a  small  cost. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sporting  interest  aroused  by 
the  struggle  for  the  King’s  Prize  at  Bisley,  ultimately 
decided  in  favour  of  a  Scotsman,  will  not  have  dis¬ 
counted  the  attention  which  Lord  Roberts’  little 
speech  on  marksmanship  should  command.  Two 
things  were  impressed  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  by 
his  experiences  in  South  Africa.  First  unless  a  man  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  a  rifle,  at  both  long  and  short 
range,  he  is  of  little  use  in  modern  warfare  ;  second, 
close  formation  being  no  longer  possible,  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  individual  intelligence  both  in  firing  and  in 
taking  cover.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  whilst  point¬ 
ing  out  the  enormous  distance  which  under  modern 
conditions  must  separate  hostile  armies,  believes  that 
close-range  fire  by  men  who  have  learnt  to  shoot 
rapidly  and  seek  cover  instantly  will  as  often  decide 
the  issue  of  a  battle  as  the  bayonet  did  in  the  past. 
South  Africa  seems  to  have  shown  that  our  riflemen  are 
more  expert  at  long-range  shooting  than  at  short.  No 
doubt  this  matter  is  to  some  extent  one  of  nerve. 
What  nerve  will  do  wa$  almost  dramatically  illustrated 
in  the  final  at  Bisley.  An  Englishman  had  tied  the 
ultimate  winner  and  had  one  shot  to  spare.  He  had 
only  to  hit  the  target  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Excitement 
alone  can  account  for  his  missing  it  altogether. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
have  been  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  Professor 
Koch’s  statement  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  incom¬ 
municable  to  man  was  the  most  startling.  It  upsets, 
so  far  as  it  is  valid,  old  theories,  and  would  render  un¬ 
necessary  most  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  for 
securing  the  purity  of  milk  and  meat  supplies.  Not 
even  the  authority  of  Professor  Koch  can  be  accepted 
at  once  on  such  an  important  matter,  but  it  is  clear  that 
whatever  other  result  there  may  be  from  the  Congress 
it  will  start  an  investigation  which  will  only  end  when 
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it  is  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  In  Professor 
Koch’s  view  the  real  effective  danger  lies  in 
the  communication  of  the  micro-organism  of  human 
tuberculosis  from  one  individual  to  another.  Crowded 
areas  in  towns,  crowded  dwellings,  ignorance 
of  the  danger  of  infection,  want  of  opportunity  of 
segregation  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease 
causes  its  ravages.  The  means  of  prevention  are  the 
removal  of  these  causes  by  national  and  international 
efforts.  The  growth  of  consumption  is  largely  a 
matter  of  housing  and  of  industrial  conditions.  Sana¬ 
toria  and  consumptive  hospitals  are  necessary  conco¬ 
mitants  until  we  have  freed  our  towns  from  the  nests 
of  disease.  Professor  Koch,  as  all  other  doctors,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the 
State  and  municipalities. 

Contrast  in  occupations  and  pursuits  could  hardly  go 
further  than  that  offered  in  the  lives  of  Miss  Ormerod  the 
famous  entomologist,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  K.C.,  the 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  who  died  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Pope’s  career,  brilliant,  bustling,  noisy,  exciting, 
and  pecuniarily  successful,  appeals  doubtless  more  to  the 
ordinary  man  than  the  quiet,  patient  life  of  investigation 
led  by  Miss  Ormerod.  We  mean  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Pope’s  activities,  however,  when  we  say  that  Miss 
Ormerod’s  investigations  procured  her  a  wider  and  far 
more  lasting  fame  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  most  in¬ 
disputable  eminence  in  Parliamentary  committee  rooms. 
The  value  of  the  unique  services  rendered  to  her  con¬ 
temporaries  by  the  entomologist  also  happens  to  be 
more  easily  assessable  than  those  of  the  most  eminent 
King’s  Counsel.  To  arrive  at  the  real  value  of  one’s 
labours  is  doubtless  outside  the  power  of  any  but  Provi¬ 
dence  but  it  is  a  natural  subject  for  moralising.  Yet 
one  may  say  that,  great  advocate  and  in  all  ways 
admirable  as  was  Mr.  Pope,  it  will  be  easier  for  railway 
companies  to  supply  his  loss,  than  for  the  British 
farmer  to  secure  a  successor  to  carry  on  the  invaluable 
work  done  by  Miss  Ormerod. 

The  prospects  of  the  purchase  of  Marble  Hill  for  the 
public  look  bright  since  last  week’s  conference  of  the 
County  Council’s  delegates  with  those  of  other 
bodies.  It  was  stated  that  the  owners  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  for  ^'70,000,  and  on  receiving  a  deposit 
of  ^3,500  would  give  an  option  of  sale  up  to 
31  December.  Lord  Monkswell  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  who  have  shown  in  this  matter  an  ad¬ 
mirable  public  spirit,  were  deputed  to  treat  with 
the  owners  and  report  to  yesterday’s  meeting  of  the 
Parks  Committee.  Any  discussion  of  the  scheme  for 
securing  other  parts  of  the  river  front  that  may  have 
taken  place  has  not  been  reported,  but  we  need  not 
give  up  hope  that  Twickenham  may  secure  Lebanon 
House  and  Richmond  Cambridge  House,  so  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  bridge,  with  the  aid  of  wealthy 
inhabitants. 

Money  was  quite  easy  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week,  day-to-day  loans  having  been  arranged  at 
i^j — f.  On  Wednesday  the  rate  hardened  to  if — 2, 
and  has  further  advanced  to  2 — f.  Interest  centred  in 
the  tendering  for  the  new  Treasury  bills  for  £1, 000, 000 
at  six  months’  currency,  and  these  were  allotted  at  the 
average  discount  rate  of  ^3  45-.  yd.  per  annum.  Some 
variation  in  the  price  of  Consols  has  been  experienced 
during  the  week.  Opening  at  92J  they  receded  to  92^, 
but  have  since  recovered  and  close  at  92]  the  scrip  and 
War  Loan  also  hardening  to  if  and  gy§  respectively,  j 
The  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of 
some  forced  selling  and  to  the  improvement  in  the 
Bank  statement  disclosed  on  Thursday.  Home  rails 
have  been  decidedly  flat,  a  general  sagging  becoming 
accentuated  on  the  declaration  of  the  dividends  of 
various  companies.  That  the  high  price  of  coal  has 
been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  diminished 
profits  is  doubtless  true  and  the  freedom  from  such 
disability  is  reflected  in  the  increased  dividend  to 
4  per  cent,  declared  by  the  Central  London  Railway. 
The  course  of  the  American  market  has  continued 
erratic.  However  later  news  from  the  wheat  and  corn 
belts  has  been  considered  more  satisfactory  and  there 
is  every  appearance  of  an  upward  trend.  Consols  92^. 


MR.  ASQUITH'S  POSITION. 

OME  months  ago  the  opinion  was  expressed  in 
this  Review  that  the  proper  person  to  lead  His 
Majesty’s  Opposition  was  Mr.  Asquith.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  confirmed  our  view.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  position,  like  that  of  any  other  man,  is 
inevitably  a  personal  question,  on  which  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  enter,  were  it  not  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Opposition  is  as  much  a  matter  of  public 
concern  as  the  Premiership.  We  know  how  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  in  the  calculations  of  the  enemy 
in  the  field  is  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  And 
if  this  is  so  at  the  Hague  and  in  the  Boer  laagers, 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  European  Chanceries  the 
point  is  one  of  cardinal  interest.  The  Cabinets  of  the 
Continental  Powers  watch  more  closely  and  intelligently 
than  the  man  in  the  street  suspects,  the  fluctuations  of 
English  party  politics,  and  the  dossiers  of  the  rival 
candidates  for  office  are  probably  kept  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  S.  Petersburg  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  supreme 
law  of  public  weal  must  therefore  be  our  excuse  for 
entering  upon  a  discussion  which  we  will  endeavour 
to  make  as  little  offensive  as  possible.  Advancing 
upon  our  previous  opinion,  we  say  now  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  leader  of  the  Opposition.  At  last  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  succeeded  in  putting  himself  definitely  out  of 
the  running.  The  British  public  is  not  very  quick  to 
seize  the  humorous  side  of  things,  but  after  an  interval 
of  a  week  it  does  seem  to  have  been  borne  in  upon  the 
mind  of  the  press  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  made  himself 
ridiculous.  Of  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
“  Punch”  is  a  truer  mirror  than  the  “Times”,  which 
j  backs  Lord  Rosebery  with  the  bourgeois  reverence 
for  rank — -one  of  its  few  remaining  traditions.  But 
like  its  protegd,  the  “Times”  ploughs  its  furrow  by 
itself ;  almost  every  other  serious  organ  has  given  up 
Lord  Rosebery  as  hopeless,  for  ridicule  is  mortal 
to  a  public  man.  It  may  not  be  flattering  to  Mr. 
j  Asquith,  but  there  is  another  candidate  who  has  to  be 
I  eliminated  before  we  come  to  him.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
is  young  enough  to  be  Mr.  Asquith’s  successor,  which 
|  may  be  the  destiny  reserved  for  him.  For  the  moment 
however  the  younger  man  has  been  passed  by  the 
elder.  Sir  Edward  Grey  began  his  political  career,  as 
he  told  us,  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Asquith,  and  with 
distinct  advantages  over  him.  Bulwer  Lytton  said  that 
in  politics  hereditary  position  gave  a  man  thirty  years’ 
start  in  the  race.  This  of  course  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  possession  of  an  historic  name  or  a  settled  rank 
is  unquestionably  a  claim  in  advance  upon  the  attention 
and  affection  of  the  British  elector,  who,  like  Plato’s 
dog,  is  apt  to  bark  at  strangers.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
endowed  with  these  accidents  of  birth  ;  but  whether 
from  indolence,  or  modesty,  or  intellectual  fastidious¬ 
ness,  or,  most  probably,  a  combination  of  all,  he  has 
not  “  grasped  the  skirts  of  happy  chance  ”.  Had  he 
inherited  with  his  other  gifts  a  larger  dose  of  what  used 
vulgarly  to  be  called  “brass”,  that  is  to  say,  industry 
plus  insensibility,  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  at  this  hour 
be  leading  one  of  the  parties  in  the  State  at  an  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  early  age. 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  now  the  time  has  need 
of  Mr.  Asquith.  We  doubt  whether  politicians  and 
journalists,  who  are  past  middle  age,  realise  how 
much  the  intellectual  standard  for  political  leadership 
has  been  raised  during  the  last  thirty  years.  A  keenly 
critical  modern  constituency  is  impatient  of  the  ama¬ 
teurish  and  unbusinesslike  methods  that  did  quite  well 
enough  in  the  old  days.  It  expects  industry,  punctuality, 
the  training  of  some  business  or  profession,  and 
an  education,  if  possible,  superior  to  its  own.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  exceptionally  well  equipped  for  the  position 
of  a  modern  political  leader,  provided  he  can  make 
arrangements  to  give  up  his  practice  at  the  Bar.  It 
is  physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  lead  a  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  actually  to  engage 
in  any  business  or  profession.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
does  not  see  his  way  to  abandoning  his  profession 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his  country  and 
his  party  is  to  say  plainly  so  without  delay.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome, 
upon  national,  not  party,  grounds.  We  have  heard 
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it  said  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  personally  popular  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  party,  which  is  quite  possible. 
Very  few  leaders  are  so.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  certainly 
disliked  for  his  pompous  manner  ;  and  until  quite  the 
last  few  years  Disraeli  was  detested  as  well  as  dis¬ 
trusted  by  the  country  gentlemen  who  used  his  genius. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  popular,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
Lord  John  Russell  can  have  been  so,  and  we  fancy  there 
was  more  awe  than  affection  for  “  Mr.  G.”  on  the 
back  benches.  Contrary  to  the  popular  notion, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  was  very  much  liked  by 
the  rank  and  file,  more  so  than  Mr.  Balfour 
who  will  not  take  enough  trouble.  But  we  attach  no 
importance  to  lobby  chatter  about  a  leader’s  un¬ 
popularity  :  did  it  go  for  anything,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  have  been  out  of  the  Cabinet 
long  ago.  The  point  is,  do  the  cool  and  clear  heads  in 
the  Liberal  party  see  the  necessity  of  placing  Mr. 
Asquith  at  once  upon  “  the  uncoveted  throne  ”,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  has  so  witlessly  renounced  ?  If  they 
■do,  a  way  will  assuredly  be  found  to  save  a  states¬ 
man  from  the  solicitors.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Asquith  will  be  the  next  Liberal  Prime  Minister, 
if  he  will  take  another  step  in  advance.  He  has 
repudiated  the  Little  Englanders  :  let  him  discard 
Home  Rule,  having  previously  come  to  terms  with 
the  Conservative  Government  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Irish  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  its 
just  numerical  proportion.  About  the  big  questions  of 
domestic  reform  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  two  parties.  But  the  Radicals,  being  smaller  in 
numbers  and  having  been  out  of  office  a  long  time,  are 
keener  to  work  out  the  details  of  social  questions  than 
their  opponents,  or  rather  their  opponents’  leaders. 
The  weakness  of  the  Liberal  party  lies  in  their 
extremists,  in  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Labouchere,  who  disgust  when  they  do  not 
alarm  the  average  Briton.  The  weakness  of  the 
Ministerialist  party  lies  in  the  conceit  and  indolence 
that  inevitably  attend  excessive  size  and  long  posses¬ 
sion.  If  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  would  only 
put  their  free  lances  in  their  proper  places,  and  revive 
the  sane  Liberalism  of  men  like  Lord  Milner,  they 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  turning  the  tables  on  the 
Government  at  the  next  election. 


JUDGE-MADE  LAW. 

ARD  cases  make  bad  law.  That  is  a  saying  which 
we  believe  will  occur  to  most  lawyers  as  a 
■comment  on  the  case  of  the  Taff  Railway  Company 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday.  Lest 
it  should  be  supposed  a  shocking  insinuation  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  enunciated  bad  law,  we  must 
remark  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  fact  of  a  Court  being  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  supposition  that  it  is  non-errant.  We  believe 
that  the  legal  profession  will  retain  its  opinion  that 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell  was  wrong,  and  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  right,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  having  now  reinstated  the  decision  of  the 
judge  of  first  instance.  Lawyers  we  think  will  continue 
to  believe,  as  they  believed  when  the  injunction  was 
granted  by  a  Chancery  judge  during  the  torpidity  of  the 
long  vacation  of  last  year,  that  the  “hard  case”  of 
the  irresponsibility  of  a  trade  union  as  such  for  the 
acts  of  its  executive  officers  has  had  much,  and  a 

great  deal  too  much,  to  do  with  the  declaration  of 

what  is  now  irrevocably  determined  to  be  the  law. 
Doubtless  amongst  lawyers  there  is  also  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  many  because  j 
they  dislike  the  trades  unions  with  a  full  heart 
fervently,  and  so  long  as  a  blow  is  dealt  to  the 
unions  they  do  not  care  very  much  from  what  quarter 

it  comes.  As  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  to 

pass  an  Act  of  direct  legislation  to  the  effect  of  the 
House  of  Lords  judgment,  they  are  ready  to  congratulate 
themselves  and  the  country,  and  to  thank  God  there  is  a 
House  of  Lords.  Lawyers  and  laymen  alike,  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  content  to  ignore  the  dangers  which 
are  latent  in  decisions  given  upon  the  ground  of  alleged 
public  policy.  They  are  pleased  if  the  particular  de¬ 


cision  happens  to  favour  their  own  views  of  public 
policy,  and  they  do  not  reflect  that  after  all  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  nation,  nor  in  its  interest,  that  the  judges 
shall  make  the  laws,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting 
them,  according  to  the  views  they  may  hold  of  what  is 
for  the  public  benefit. 

We  are  not  maintaining  the  argument  that  the 
Lords  are  wrong  in  their  view  of  what  public  policy 
demands  in  this  matter  of  the  position  of  the  trades 
unions.  It  may  be  they  are  right  ;  but  we  assert 
that  a  comparison  of  the  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that  while 
the  judges  in  the  lower  Court  approached  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  lawyers,  and  sought  to  find  out  what  the 
legislature  had  done  by  the  trades  union  statutes,  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  bent  on  showing 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  certain  view  of  public 
policy  which  they  themselves  held,  the  legislature  could 
have  intended  nothing  else  than  to  anticipate  their 
decision.  Apart  from  this  very  dangerous  principle  of 
construction,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  can  be  considered 
as  proving  a  fault  of  reasoning  or  mistaken  law 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  To  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Acts  themselves  by  this  Court,  that  is 
its  analysis  of  the  logical  meaning  of  the  sections,  the 
lords  oppose  at  the  most  a  mere  ipse  dixit.  To  the 
assertion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  it  could  find 
nothing  in  the  Acts  wherefrom  the  inference  could  be 
drawn  that  the  legislature  had  enacted  that  a  trade 
union  can  be  sued  in  its  registered  name,  Lords 
Macnaghten  and  Lindley  simply  state  they  can  find 
nothing  against  the  view  of  public  policy  they  hold. 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell’s  decision  was  founded  on  the  same 
consideration  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  simply  did  not 
trouble  about  the  Acts  but  homologated  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell’s  decision  in  a  judgment  of  a  few  lines.  He 
baldly  enunciated  what  the  other  two  lords  stated  wfith 
a  little  more  detail.  “  If  the  legislature  ”  he  said  “  has 
created  a  thing  which  can  hold  property,  which 
can  employ  servants,  which  can  inflict  injury, 
it  must  be  taken  I  think  to  have  impliedly 
given  the  power  to  make  it  sueable  in  a  court  of 
law  for  injuries  purposely  done  by  its  authority 
and  procurement  ”.  We  should  be  surprised  if  this 
what  may  be  called  a  priori  method  of  interpreting 
laws  were  to  find  favour  with  the  legal  profession. 

There  is  indeed  an  a  priori  of  principle  which  makes 
of  the  law  a  science,  but  it  is  legal  principle,  and  not  an 
a  priori  of  political  science  which  the  judges  choose  to 
adopt.  We  find  such  a  legal  principle  in  Lord  Justice 
Smith’s  statement  of  the  law  which  the  Court  of  Appeal 
thought  applicable  to  this  case.  It  is,  or  has  been,  an 
immemorial  doctrine  of  the  law,  that  the  only  persons 
who  can  sue,  or  be  sued,  are  either  natural  persons,  or 
artificial  persons  incorporated  as  legal  entities  either  by 
the  Crown  or  by  the  legislature.  From  this  premiss  it 
would  follow  deductively  that  if  the  legislature  chooses 
to  make  a  kind  of  legal  monstrosity  which  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  that  such  a  monster,  if  it  is  to  have 
power  to  sue,  must  have  that  power  conferred  on  it 
expressly.  Otherwise  it  would  have  all  the  rights,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  of  a  personality  with  a  com¬ 
plete  legal  soul :  and  all  distinctions  would  become 
useless  and  tautologous.  The  trades  unions  are 
admittedly  such  monsters,  and  though  having  neither 
human  nor  corporate  form  the  legislature  might  have 
conferred  on  them  the  legal  soul — but  surely  not  by 
mere  implication.  A  lawyer  who  valued  his  system  as 
a  science  would  surely  say,  1  am  not  going  to  allow  such 
a  solid  distinction  as  that  founded  on  natural  or  legal 
personalities  to  be  broken  down  by  vague  implications 
and  inferences,  even  though  they  are  induced  by  a 
grandiose  doctrine  of  public  policy  which  the  judges  may 
find  at  the  back  of  their  minds.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  not  said  there  is  an  implication  in  the  language 
itself  of  the  Acts  that  the  trades  unions  as  such  may  sue 
and  be  sued.  The  implication  that  they  are  able  to  sue 
and  be  sued  is  made  from  a  principle  which  is  not  a 
legal  principle  at  all  but  political.  An  interpretation  of 
statutes  thus,  from  the  outside  as  we  might  say,  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Judges  making 
use  of  such  an  instrument  are  exercising  not  the  judicial 
but  the  legislative  office.  There  have  been  times  in  our 
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history  it  is  true  when  the  machinery  of  legislation  has 
lagged  dilatory  behind  a  matured  public  opinion.  In 
matters  cognate  with  this  trade  union  case  the  free¬ 
dom  of  industry  has  advanced  by  the  interpretation 
of  statutes  on  an  altogether  different  view  of  public 
policy  from  that  which  led  to  their  being  enacted. 
But  there  was  always  a  danger  in  allowing  judges  to 
deduce  for  themselves  what  the  true  public  policy  was. 
Their  doing  so  in  these  days,  when  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  machinery  have  become  so  differentiated 
and  specialised,  is  a  gratuitous  intrusion  into  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  If  it  is  necessary, 
it  is  a  proof  that  both  pieces  of  machinery  are  not 
working  as  they  ought  to  work. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  in  this  case 
the  judges  have  rightly  expounded  a  true  public  policy, 
we  still  say  that  the  method  of  exposition  is  a  totally 
wrong  one.  Our  legislation  ought  not  to  be  made  in 
Parliament  in  the  chamber  of  one  only  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  assembled  not  for  avowed  legislative  purposes 
but  for  judicial  interpretation  of  laws  already  made.  To 
assume  this  power  is  not  even  the  act  of  strong  judges. 
Our  great  judges  have  been  men  who  did  not  shrink 
from  interpreting  the  laws  in  their  rigidity,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  patent  devices  for  lessening  the 
shock  they  might  give  to  any  class  of  society, 
commercial  or  social,  by  their  decisions.  We 
admire  the  sternness  with  which  the  judges  of 
the  Appeal  Court  kept  to  their  proper  task  ; 
consequently  we  deprecate  the  facility  with  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  allowed  itself  to  be  seduced  into 
settling  a  purely  legal  question  on  grounds  which  are 
really  political.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we 
do  not  mean  party  politics  ;  but  judges  should  be 
above  suspicion,  and  when  they  venture  to  interpret 
“  public  policy  ”  they  may  find  themselves  engaged  in 
something  very  like  the  utterance  of  party  shibboleths. 
As  to  the  action  of  the  trades  unions  in  view  of  the 
decision,  if  they  cannot  hope  to  annul  it  by  legislation, 
and  they  would  hardly  succeed  under  either  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  a  Liberal  Government  (so  far  are  we  willing  to 
concede  that  the  Lords  have  rightly  interpreted  a  very 
general  opinion)  it  will  hardly  be  worth  their  while  in 
future  to  resist  incorporation.  Their  resistance  in  the 
past  has  been  intelligible  ;  but  their  anomalous  position 
will  no  longer  afford  them  any  protection  ;  and  there 
would  be  a  convenience  in  regard  to  organisation,  and 
even  perhaps  a  compensation  in  their  possessing  full 
legal  personality.  It  might  happen  too  that  their 
recognition  in  trade  disputes  by  employers  would  be 
more  readily  accorded.  But  we  are  afraid  their  disap¬ 
pointment  will  be  great,  especially  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  back  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  Appeal  Court  in  cases  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act. 

THE  CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

N  assemblage  of  the  leading  scientific  experts  in 
a  branch  of  modern  science,  associated  with  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  chief  States  of  the 
modern  world  and  meeting  under  the  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  King,  is  at  once  assured  of  the  respectful 
and  sympathetic  attention  of  every  intelligent  person. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  study  of  tuberculosis,  which  in  its  several  forms  is 
the  heaviest  scourge  of  civilised  man  and  is  account¬ 
able  for  more  deaths  than  the  deaths  from  smallpox 
before  the  invention  of  vaccination.  A  great  war  at 
its  most  critical  time  costs  less  in  life  and  sorrow  and 
money  than  the  enduring  war  of  tuberculosis  on  the 
human  race,  and  brave  men  in  the  field  run  less  risk 
from  bullets  than  little  children  of  our  towns  from  the 
plague  of  consumption.  At  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
study  of  tuberculosis,  and  those  who  go  no  further 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  than  to  read 
the  measured  words  of  Lord  Lister,  the  lucid  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Brouardel,  and  the  confident  rhetoric 
of  Professor  Koch,  will  perceive  readily  that  the  reasons 
for  the  new  hope  fall  into  three  groups. 

In  the  first  place  we  know  now  the  cause  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Doubtless  there  is  no  word  more  misleading 
or  more  difficult  to  employ  justly  in  argument  than  the 


word  cause.  The  whole  set  of  conditions  antecedent 
to  the  condition  under  investigation  may  put  in  a  valid 
metaphysical  and  physical  claim  for  inclusion  in  causa-  * 
tion.  In  the  case  of  consumption,  a  thousand  factors 
play  an  indisputable  part  in  contributing  to  the  result. 
Insanitary  conditions  in  town  or  country,  unhealthy 
occupations,  the  crowding  of  huddled  families  in  close 
alleys  and  sunless  courts,  alcoholism,  chronic  starva¬ 
tion  and  almost  every  evil  factor  of  modern  life 
not  only  predispose  to  the  disease  but  directly 
increase  its  virulence.  With  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  live, 
and  with  the  greater  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene 
shared  by  all  classes,  there  has  been  a  direct  diminution 
in  the  total  death-rate  and  a  still  greater  diminution  in 
the  relative  death-rate  due  to  consumption  within  recent 
years.  Dr.  Squire,  for  instance,  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  speaking  of 
England,  stated  that  in  1875,  52,943  persons  died  from 
consumption.  In  1885  the  number  was  48,175,  and  in 
1895,  with  an  increasing  population,  it  had  fallen  to 
41,641.  By  attacking  insanitation  generally,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  preventing  overcrowding,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  great  and  increasing  diminutions  may  be 
made  in  the  death-rate.  But  among  the  antecedent 
conditions  there  is  one  universal  factor  to  which  the 
term  “cause”  may  be  most  properly  applied.  Some 
years  ago  Professor  Koch  detected  the  presence  of  a 
particular  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis , 
in  consumptive  tissues,  and  a  host  of  workers 
has  placed  his  discovery  beyond  all  doubt.  When 
this  microbe  gains  a  footing  in  a  living  tissue 
it  excites  a  specific  inflammation  ;  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs  is  consumption  ;  it  sets  up  different  but  kindred 
disease  in  the  joints;  in  the  intestines  it  produces  tabes 
mesenterica  ;  in  the  covering  of  the  brain  it  produces 
tubercular  meningitis  ;  in  the  glands  it  produces 
strumous  or  scrofulous  glands  ;  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin  produces  the  horrible  disease  known  as  lupus. 
Wherever  the  diseases  occur  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
present.  However  favourable  the  conditions,  the 
diseases  do  not  occur  unless  the  bacillus  has  gained  an 
entrance  from  some  pre-existing  focus  of  its  growth. 

The  second  great  feature  of  our  modern  knowledge 
of  tuberculosis  is  the  definite  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  its  cure  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  medical  art. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  hope  for  advanced  cases  of 
the  disease  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  so  long  as  its  real 
nature  was  unknown,  there  was  no  certainty  of 
diagnosing  it  in  time  to  take  proper  measures.  But 
the  discovery  of  Koch,  amplified  and  made  more  precise 
by  later  workers,  has  placed  a  certain  mode  of  diagnosis 
in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  Long  before  the  disease 
has  gained  a  sure  hold  on  the  skin  or  the  bowel  or  the 
lung  the  examination  of  the  smallest  fragment  of 
discharge  or  of  tissue  discovers  the  little  organism  to 
the  skilled  microscopist,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  a  direct 
struggle,  with  a  splendid  hope  of  success.  In  the  skin 
the  bacilli  may  be  killed  by  the  slow  application  of  con¬ 
centrated  rays  of  light,  and  already  at  the  London 
Hospital  the  generous  zeal  of  Queen  Alexandra  has 
established  a  ward  where  patients  suffering  from  lupus 
are  being  cured.  The  cure  is  slow  and  costly,  but  it 
succeeds.  In  the  case  of  consumption,  the  bacilli  in  the 
lung  have  to  be  attacked  by  more  indirect  methods, 
but  the  sanatoria  established  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England,  as  for  instance  in  Hampstead,  have 
already  produced  certain  results.  It  has  been 
known  for  long  as  a  result  of  post-mortem  examinations 
that  tuberculous  lesions  occasionally  do  heal,  and  those 
who  have  suffered  from  them  die  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  perhaps  long  years  afterwards,  and  from 
entirely  different  causes.  The  vital  activities  of  the 
body  make  a  profound  struggle  against  the  intruding 
microbes,  and  once  the  physician  is  aware  of  the 
presence  of  these,  he  can  do  much  to  aid  the  tissues  in 
their  own  recuperation.  The  all  important  matters  are 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  at  a 
stage  in  which  the  patient  has  not  yet  begun  to 
recognise  himself  as  seriously  ill.  He  is  still  able  to 
go  about  his  ordinary  work,  to  mix  with  his  fellows  in 
warehouse  or  factory  and  yet  his  only  sure  hope  is  to 
be  for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety  days  as  completely 
under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  physician  as  if  he  were 
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suffering  from  the  incapacitating  assaults  of  typhoid  or 
smallpox.  Here  there  would  seem  to  be,  if  not  a  clear, 
at  least  a  provisional  case  for  the  operation  of  the 
State,  perchance  in  the  establishment  of  sanatoria, 
perhaps  in  the  provision  for  the  families  of  wage-earners 
who  although  still  able  to  earn  wages  choose  to  pursue 
the  treatment ;  perhaps  even  in  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  system  for  enforcing  the  treatment  on  all 
who  require  it. 

The  third  set  of  ideas  which  make  the  modern  discus¬ 
sion  of  tuberculosis  different  in  kind  from  the  older 
views  is  a  plain  corollary  from  the  discovery  of  the 
actual  bacillus.  If  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  do  not 
exist,  however  great  the  disposition  to  the  disease, 
without  the  actual  organisms  having  effected  an 
entrance  to  the  body,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  by  preventing  the  bacilli  spread¬ 
ing  from  patient  to  new  victim.  Tuberculosis  is  not 
hereditary  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  infinitesimally  small  number  of 
cases  a  human  being  has  received  the  infection  before 
birth  ;  in  practically  every  case  it  is  long  after 
birth  that  bacilli,  sprung  from  a  previous  case, 
for  the  first  time  enter  the  body.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  but  that  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  cases  the 
avenue  of  infection  is  through  the  lungs.  Professor 
Koch,  who  with  all  his  undoubted  claims  to  respect  and 
admiration  as  a  brilliant  investigator,  is  somewhat  of 
a  sensationalist,  was  stating  nothing  new  or  unknown 
when  he  informed  the  general  meeting  that  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  eat  tuberculous  meat  or  to  drink  tuber¬ 
culous  milk.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  what  physicians 
call  the  primary  lesions  of  tubercle  in  the  course  of  the 
human  alimentary  tract.  The  sputum  from  consump¬ 
tive  patients  is  full  of  tubercle  bacilli ;  these  may  dry 
without  losing  vitality,  and,  blown  about  in  the  fine 
dust  of  the  air,  they  are  breathed  into  the  lungs  of  new 
victims.  Here  in  this  fact  is  another  reason  for  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  State  with  regard  to  those  already 
suffering  from  tubercle,  as  each  of  these  is  a  continuous 
source  of  infection  for  others.  Professor  Koch’s  main 
point,  that  the  tubercle  of  man  is  an  organism  distinct 
from  the  tubercle  of  cattle  or  of  fowls,  obviously, 
as  Lord  Lister  pointed  out,  is  a  statement  requiring 
very  full  investigation.  That  tuberculous  meat  and  milk 
are  not  specially  dangerous  to  eat  is  little  to  the  point, 
since  bacilli  dried  from  these  might  gain  access  to  the 
human  body  in  the  usual  channel  by  the  lungs.  That 
the  bacilli  of  man,  fowls  and  cattle  are  not  identical 
under  the  microscope  is  again  not  conclusive,  as  bacilli 
of  all  kinds  are  notoriously  polymorphic,  that  is  to  say, 
change  their  character  and  appearance  according  to  the 
media  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  Moreover  they 
change  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  properties,  so 
that  bacteria,  taken  from  an  animal  and  grown  for 
some  time  in  a  medium,  may  fail  to  infect  another 
animal  of  the  same  kind.  Finally,  tubercle  bacilli  are 
organisms  slow  in  growth  and  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  that  bacilli  taken  from  human  bodies  do  not  at 
once  infect  animals  is  no  certain  argument  against  the 
essential  identity  of  the  organisms.  These  are  questions 
to  be  determined  finally  in  the  laboratory  and  not  by 
formal  public  discussion,  and  in  the  meantime,  it  would 
be  a  serious  thing  if  the  campaign  against  tuberculous 
meat  were  to  be  relaxed.  Fortunately  there  is  no  better 
place  than  a  congress  for  the  raising  of  these  and  other 
general  questions.  The  scientific  experts  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  executive  powers  can  arrange  between 
them  the  best  measures  for  testing  scientific  results  and 
for  interpreting  them  into  social  action. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

II. — Cavalry. 

RITICISM  has  been  more  busy  with  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  cavalry  during  the  war  than  with 
any  other  arm.  Of  officers  that  have  returned  from 
South  Africa  nine  out  of  ten  not  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  themselves  complain  that  our  regular  squadrons 
only  partially  fulfilled  their  role,  and  that  they  have  been 
disappointed  in  what  they  saw.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
account  for  the  deficiencies  which  we  fear  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  cavalry  non-commissioned  officers,  especi¬ 


ally  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  usually  superior  in 
every  way  to  those  of  the  ordinary  infantry  regiment. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  More  responsibility  has 
been  thrown  on  these  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
cavalry  than  elsewhere.  One  of  them  is  often  called 
upon,  or  was  until  a  few  years  ago  often  called 
upon,  during  the  leave  season  to  do  duty  that  usually 
falls  on  officers  not  rich  enough  to  keep  a  stud  of 
hunters.  The  more  you  ask  from  a  man  the  more 
you  get.  By  habitually  expecting  staff  sergeants  and 
sergeants  in  the  cavalry  to  take  much  on  themselves 
their  intelligence  and  self-respect  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased.  Of  late  years  a  certain  outcry  against  idle¬ 
ness  in  the  cavalry  has  led  to  squadron  training 
being  strictly  insisted  on,  and  more  officers  being 
constantly  in  barracks  than  was  formerly  the  custom. 
It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  merely  being  in 
barracks  does  not  vastly  improve  the  officers,  and 
horses  are  groomed  no  more  thoroughly  because 
several  officers  are  gossiping  and  chaffing  in  their 
neighbourhood  than  when  only  one  was  supervising. 
The  general  effect  of  restricted  leave  has  not  always 
been  beneficial,  because  the  presence  of  the  officers 
circumscribed  the  responsibility  of  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  in  some  regiments  subalterns 
did  indifferently  what  sergeants  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  well.  Officers  should  be  made  to  study  their 
profession  as  officers,  be  capable  of  instructing  and 
training  their  men,  and  spend  their  time  with  their 
regiments  in  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
commands  on  foot,  as  well  as  on  horseback  ;  in  scout¬ 
ing,  in  sketching,  in  shooting,  in  horse-management,  in 
hasty  field  works,  and  in  many  other  branches  of  a 
soldier’s  education.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  talent, 
vast  scope  for  industry  and  patience.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  keeping  officers  in  barracks  and  making  three  or 
four  men  “do  stables”,  when  one  would  be  sufficient, 
will  not  raise  the  standard  of  our  cavalry  efficiency. 
It  is  here  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  improvement 
will  become  manifest,  for  there  are  comparatively  few 
officers  in  our  cavalry  that  are  capable  of  instructing 
their  younger  officers  or  men  in  all  the  multifarious 
duties  that  fall  to  squadrons  in  the  field  and  until  we 
alter  such  a  state  of  things  our  efforts  must  be  futile. 
The  standard  of  intelligence  amongst  cavalry  officers 
should  be  higher  than  in  any  other  arm.  A  man  may 
be  a  stolid,  stupid  fellow  enough  and  yet  stick  to  his 
guns,  and  fight  them  well.  The  normal  duties  of 
an  infantry  officer  do  not  so  often  place  him  in  positions 
where  a  momentous  decision  must  be  based  on  quick¬ 
ness  of  observation  or  rapid  inference.  But  it  is  widely 
different  with  cavalry  work.  In  it  a  young  officer  is 
always  being  called  upon  to  use  his  brains.  The 
message  sent  back  from  the  front  by  a  subaltern 
on  patrol  duty  may  modify  a  general’s  dispositions ; 
a  good  sketch  or  intelligent  report  may  supply 
just  what  is  wanted  to  make  suspicion  a  certainty, 
or  influence  a  far-reaching  decision.  The  action  of  the 
advanced  cavalry  may  often  make  or  mar  a  plan  of 
campaign.  A  lack  of  brain-power  in  a  cavalry  officer 
may  often  be  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  than 
any  other  deficiency  in  an  army.  Yet  we  deliberately 
legislate  to  provide  less  intelligent  officers  for  our 
squadrons  than  for  our  battalions.  We  are  forced  into 
doing  so  because  young  men  with  money  are  more 
essential  than  young  men  with  brains.  Living  in  the 
cavalry  is  so  expensive,  we  are  told,  that  only  the  sons 
of  wealthy  men  can  enter  it.  Obviously  then  we  must 
reduce  expenses  in  the  cavalry.  But  we  are  informed 
that  sumptuary  laws  are  out  of  date,  and  that  the  task 
is  an  impossible  one.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  fallacy 
of  all.  The  first  colonel  who  is  refused  further  employ¬ 
ment  because  he  has  not  curtailed  extravagance  in 
his  regiment  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  scale 
of  living.  It  is  said  that  the  coach  and  the  luncheons 
at  race  meetings  are  principally  responsible  for  high 
mess  bills.  Then  let  the  regimental  coach  dis¬ 
appear.  The  Government  has  already  stepped  in  to 
supply  chargers,  so  another  heavy  drain  on  an  officer’s 
pocket  has  vanished.  The  rest  is  easy,  for  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  is  responsible  for  the  mess,  and  by  no 
process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown  that  an  officer 
who  rides  need  spend  more  on  his  food  than  one  who 
walks.  And  if  the  senior  officers  of  a  regiment  set  the 
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example,  the  younger  ones  will  soon  cease  to  regard 
cards  and  high  play  as  essential  to  good  form.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  the  authorities  having  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  and  insisting  on  comparatively 
poor  men,  that  is  to  say  with  not  more  than  ^200  a 
year,  being  able  to  live  in  any  branch  of  the  service 
towards  which  their  proclivities  may  lead  them. 

Having  opened  the  cavalry  service  once  more  to 
talent,  and  having,  we  trust,  improved  the  standard  of 
intelligence  of  its  officers,  what  are  the  next  steps 
towards  an  improvement  of  the  arm  itself?  First 
we  must  attach  more  importance  to  horse  manage¬ 
ment,  and  must  give  credit  more  for  horses  being 
hard  and  fit  than  for  sleek  manes  and  tails,  round 
bodies  and  shining  coats.  The  wastage  amongst 
our  cavalry  horses  in  South  Africa  may  largely  be 
attributed  to  animals  having  been  forced  into  work 
when  soft  and  out  of  health  from  the  effects  of  a  long 
sea  voyage.  At  the  same  time  some  corps  lost  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  others,  and  we  have  met  no  officer  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  that  there  was  in  general  room  for 
improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  the  horsemaster’s  art. 

It  has  ever  been  a  reproach  to  the  British  soldier  that 
he  thought  far  more  of  his  own  comfort  than  of  that  of 
his  horse.  But  between  a  trooper  and  his  mount  there 
should  be  an  alliance  in  which  the  claim  of  either  party 
to  consideration  is  completely  recognised.  Horse  and 
man  are  reciprocally  essential  to  one  another,  and  the 
lives  of  both  are  in  a  military  sense  of  equal  importance. 

But  our  squadrons,  even  if  always  fully  mobile,  will 
fall  short  of  what  is  required  from  them  under  modern 
conditions,  if  their  training  be  not  greatly  modified. 
Musketry  has  hitherto  been  treated  but  in  a  very  per¬ 
functory  manner  in  most  regiments.  In  some,  target 
shooting  was  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  and  a  fair 
figure  of  merit  has  often  been  arrived  at.  Shooting  at 
a  target  is  however  but  a  very  elementary  portion  of 
training  for  the  man  who  is  to  work  on  foot.  Dis¬ 
mounted  cavalry  are  at  present  like  fish  out  of  water. 
They  have  little  or  no  idea  even  of  the  elementary 
drill  necessary  for  the  foot  soldier  in  the  field.  Attack 
formations  or  attacks  are  rarely  or  never  practised  in 
some  corps.  The  men  when  dismounted  huddle  together 
helplessly  in  little  knots  ;  do  not  know  how  to  extend, 
to  take  cover,  or  to  carry  out  an  advance  by  the  alter¬ 
nate  movement  of  echelons.  Cavalry  want  to  be  trained 
to  fight  on  foot  just  as  companies  and  battalions  are 
trained  to  do.  They  likewise  need  instruction  at  the 
butts,  and  at  field  firing  just  as  do  their  brethren 
who  are  not  mounted.  It  will  be  apparent  then  why, 
leaving  tactical  duties  aside,  a  cavalry  officer  needs 
to  be  more  capable  than  one  in  the  infantry.  The 
former  has  to  train  his  men  in  a  universal  role.  To 
ride  well,  to  shoot  well,  to  turn  the  lie  of  the  ground  to 
account — to  be  in  fact  a  good  infantry  as  well  as  a 
good  cavalry  soldier.  The  latter  has  a  more  limited 
horizon  and  a  smaller  sphere  for  his  energy.  Further, 
if  our  cavalry  is  to  work  genially  on  foot,  it  must  be 
armed  with  as  good  a  weapon  as  the  footsoldier.  Men 
with  carbines  do  not  meet  men  with  rifles  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  moral  effect  induced  by  the  feeling 
that  their  armament  is  inferior  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  impression.  The  long  rifle  must  in  future 
be  carried  by  the  trooper,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  consistent  with  his  comfort 
and  efficiency.  A  rifle  can  be  made  in  two  pieces 
to  fold  up  into  a  bucket  no  bigger  than  that  which 
carries  a  carbine  at  present.  In  South  Africa 
moreover  many  regiments  are  now  carrying  the 
long  rifle  on  the  left  side,  while  the  sword  is  carried 
on  the  right.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  swords  is  ' 
not  found  insuperable,  and  in  future  battle-fields 
swords  will  not  have  to  be  drawn  in  frantic  haste.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  too  that  cavalry  which  carry  long 
rifles  and  can  work  on  foot  as  well  as  their  comrades 
of  the  infantry  will  by  no  means  be  debarred  from 
shock  tactics  when  need  arises,  nor  will  they  be  found 
unfit  for  the  purpose  even  should  their  lines  be  less 
accurately  dressed  than  were  those  of  Lord  Anglesey 
or  Prince  Murat.  It  will  be  hopeless  to  think  of 
charging  unshaken  inffintrv ;  demoralised  troops  if 
opportunely  assailed  will  break,  and  can  be  kept  on 
the  run  without  much  difficulty. 

To  say  that  scouting  duties  are  important  and  must 


be  taught  is  to  assert  a  mere  platitude,  but  already  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  under  that  head,  and  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  see  what  new  methods  can  be  culled 
from  our  recent  experiences.  The  ineradicable  vice  of 
the  British  soldier  is  his  tendency  to  expose  himself, 
and  when  scouting  he  usually  tells  the  enemy  more 
than  he  learns  himself.  Nothing  short  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file 
will  banish  this  fault,  and  such  a  process  must  of 
necessity  be  slow.  But  patience  and  perseverance 
will  accomplish  something,  and  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  applied  with  all  earnestness  towards  this 
end.  Screening  duties  will  be  of  importance  equal 
to  scouting,  and  even  if  we  cannot  ensure  our  troopers 
seeing,  we  can  at  least  train  them  to  prevent  their 
opponent  seeing  what  is  going  on  behind  the  screen  of 
cavalry  which  will  cover  the  front  of  our  army.  It  is 
just  because  rifle-fire  willso  materially  aid  them  in  screen¬ 
ing  duties  that  our  cavalry  should  be  made  to  take  it  up 
with  zeal.  A  cavalry  capable  of  good  fire-action  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  mobile  batteries  may  make  hostile 
demonstrations,  threaten  flanks,  deny  access  to  terri¬ 
tory,  reconnoitre,  screen,  or  pursue  with  a  confidence 
and  certainty  that  squadrons  trained  principally  to  one 
kind  of  fighting  can  never  hope  to  possess.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  attain  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  in 
fighting  generally  on  foot  that  our  efforts  towards  the 
improvement  of  our  cavalry  should  chiefly  be  turned. 


IN  THE  WAYS  OF  THE  BIRDS.* 

THIS  is  an  age  of  hurry  and  business,  of  bodily 
activity  and  mental  restlessness  ;  and  human 
beings  find  it  difficult  to  be  still  and  patient  about  any 
employment  unless  they  are  shut  up  indoors.  Even 
ardent  field-naturalists  seem  to  like  to  wander  about 
with  gun  or  collecting-box  rather  than  to  sit  perfectly 
still  watching  the  doings  of  live  wild  animals.  Watch¬ 
ing  is  like  thinking,  and  both  are  rare  in  these  days. 
For  both  you  must  be  at  leisure  and  free  for  the  time 
from  sordid  cares  :  you  must  be  alone  or  with  a  friend 
who  is  part  of  yourself :  and  you  must  have  a  quiet 
set  of  nerves  that  will  not  chafe  or  rebel  at  the  con¬ 
straint  of  stillness  and  silence.  How  few  naturalists 
have  been  really  patient  observers  of  animal  life ! 
White’s  familiar  letters  on  the  swallow  kind — mono- 
graphies,  as  he  called  them — show  that  he  had  the  quali¬ 
fications  in  abundance,  mental  tranquillity  and  accuracy, 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  faculties  on  a  single 
object  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts  :  and  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  used  them 
more  constantly  than  he  did.  Of  all  recent  books  I 
have  read  (until  this  present  month)  in  which  the 
ways  of  birds  are  patiently  and  intelligently  noted, 
the  best  perhaps  is  Miss  Jane  Hayward’s  “  Bird 
Notes”,  in  which  an  invalid  lady  recorded,  for  her 
own  satisfaction,  what  she  saw  from  the  windows  of 
her  house  at  Sidmouth.  We  all  felt  at  once  that  she 
had  the  right  credentials,  and,  though  she  did  not  live 
to  know  it,  she  became  a  quoted  authority. 

Watching  is  a  delightful  occupation  :  it  keeps  you 
quiet  yet  alert,  wide  awake  yet  resting.  And  we  shall 
gradually  come  to  see  that  without  it  we  shall  never 
really  solve  most  of  those  problems  of  animal  life  which 
may  be  called  biological  or  psychological  if  we  like  to 
use  long  words,  but  are  in  reality  simple  questions 
beginning  with  how  or  why,  easy  to  propound  but 
infinitely  difficult  to  answer.  These  questions  will 
never  be  answered  by  collectors  or  photographers  or 
even  by  anatomists ;  we  must  have  watchers  as  patient 
as  Reaumur  and  Huber,  but  as  yet,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  we  have  in  England  only  one.  Tired  of 
seeing  no  new  species  in  his  district,  the  young 
ambitious  ornithologist  travels,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
with  gun  and  “  skinner  ”,  or  spends  hours  with  a 
camera  trying  to  reproduce  on  a  film  what  can  only  be 
effectually  photographed  on  the  mind.  He  can  tell  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  actions  and 
utterances  even  of  our  commonest  birds,  as  bearing  on 
those  problems  of  life  and  mind  which  will  be  the 


*  “  Bird-Watching.”  By  Edmund  Selous  (“  Haddon  Hall 
Library”).  London:  Dent.  1901.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
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chief  work  of  naturalists  when  that  of  collecting 
and  classifying  is  gradually  completed.  The  real 
watcher,  the  true  field-naturalist,  has  a  great  future 
before  him,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  museums  stored 
with  dead  creatures  will  one  day  take  a  second  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  zoologist. 

So  I  cannot  but  think  after  reading  the  last  published 
volume  of  the  Haddon  Hall  Library,  on  Bird¬ 
watching,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Selous.  I  would  most 
warmly  recommend  it  to  every  ambitious  young 
naturalist  who  feels  himself  impelled  to  find  out 
something  new,  and  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  gun, 
camera  or  collecting-box.  Mr.  Selous’  papers  in  the 
“  Zoologist  ”  have  already  shown  us  that  he  has 
the  qualifications  for  a  good  watcher — leisure,  per¬ 
severance,  good  eyesight,  insatiable  curiosity,  a  hunter’s 
skill  in  stalking,  industry  and  accuracy  in  recording, 
caution  in  drawing  conclusions.  Here,  in  a  volume  of 
some  330  pages,  not  always  perhaps  perfect  in  manner, 
but  most  valuable  in  matter,  we  have  a  summary  of 
patient  observation  of  birds  courting,  quarrelling, 
feeding,  nest  building,  singing,  flocking,  diving  and  in 
fact  doing  everything  that  birds  are  ever  to  be  seen 
doing.  Scientifically,  the  actual  notes  made  on  the 
spot  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  delightful  book  : 
from  these  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
But  Mr.  Selous  often  has  his  own  ideas  about  what  he 
has  seen,  and  modestly  suggests  an  interpretation. 
Let  me  give  a  single  instance. 

Everyone  who  lives  in  the  country  knows  how 
birds  which  flock  in  the  winter  act  together  as  if 
under  the  command  of  a  leader.  The  swallows  and 
martins  on  your  house-roof  in  September  dash  off 
suddenly  for  a  flight,  exactly  as  if  a  word  of  com¬ 
mand  had  been  given  them.  Starlings  congregated  by 
the  hundred  in  a  meadow  rise  together  looking  like  a 
sheet  of  drapery  just  lifted  by  the  breeze.  So  it  is  too 
with  rooks,  and  with  the  crowds  of  small  birds  that 
assemble  in  hard  weather  in  a  rickyard.  I  have  myself 
watched  these  manoeuvres  over  and  over  again  and 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest  sign  of 
leadership ;  but  I  have  not  watched  them  with  the 
patient  indefatigability  of  Mr.  Selous.  He  secreted 
himself  in  a  comfortable  cavern  in  a  haystack  one 
winter  morning  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  all  the 
small  birds  that  came  to  feed  ;  as  usual,  they  took  their 
sudden  and  unaccountable  flights,  “  rising  all  together 
with  a  sudden  whirr  of  wings,  and  flurrying  away  to 
some  near  tree  or  trees,  or  into  the  hedgerow,  to  return 
in  a  much  more  scattered  and  gradual  manner  very 
soon — sometimes  directly  afterwards  ”,  Naturally  one 
thinks  that  this  must  be  the  result  of  a  warning  note  or 
order  given  by  a  single  bird  ;  some  crow  or  hawk  is  or 
is  fancied  to  be  near.  So  Mr.  Selous  thought 
until  he  proved  the  contrary  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
the  proof  (p.  212)  is  a  good  example  of  really 
intelligent  watching.  A  real  sparrow-hawk  did  at 
last  appear,  and  the  result  was  not  hurried  flight, 
but  a  sudden  hush  and  silence,  followed  by  a  flight 
more  gradual  and  less  compact  than  usual.  The  idea 
of  leadership  was  also  discredited  by  another  fact  which 
Mr.  Selous  noted  and  which  I  can  corroborate  though 
I  never  gave  it  much  heed  until  he  mentioned  it  :  that 
in  the  rickyard,  if  a  signal  was  given,  it  was  not  obeyed 
by  all  the  birds — a  few  always  remained.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  as  he  says,  that  observation  and  difficulties 
often  begin  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Selous  has  indeed 
an  explanation  worth  attention,  but  it  is  given  with 
some  hesitation  and  as  a  suggestion  only.  He  thinks 
that  birds  when  gathered  together  in  large  numbers 
“think  and  act,  not  individually,  but  collectively: 
or  rather  they  do  both  one  and  the  other  ”,  some 
being  able  to  resist  the  common  impulse  which  acts 
on  the  majority  with  such  sudden  force.  A  kind 
of  thought  -  transference  takes  the  place  of  de¬ 
liberation  and  speech.  A  common  feeling  seizes  the 
whole  flock  at  the  same  instant,  which  may  have 
no  objective  origin  whatever  :  some  individuals,  more 
sluggish  ones,  perhaps,  are  able  to  resist  it,  but  the 
majority  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  obey  it.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  this  suggestion  ;  I  can 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  feeling  that  I 
have  about  the  working  of  birds’  minds,  after  observing 
them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Selous  combines  careful  observation  and  cautious 
theorising  :  I  have  chosen  it  because  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  phenomena,  though  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  attempted  to  record  and  explain  them.  But  the 
chapter  w’hich  I  have  been  quoting  is  only  one  out  of 
twelve  ;  open  anywhere,  and  you  will  find  something 
that  if  not  new  is  at  least  strange,  just  because  you 
have  it  for  the  first  time  noted  down  as  well  as  seen, 
i  The  antics  of  a  lovesick  sparrow  in  the  road  may 
possibly  have  attracted  one’s  notice,  and  suggested  a 
passing  recollection  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  “  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata”;  but  the  performances  of  the  great  plovers 
{  as  watched  by  Mr.  Selous  are  almost  as  extraordinary 
as  those  of  the  American  spurwinged  lapwing.  More 
familiar  species,  such  as  the  wheatears,  will  be  found  to 
do  very  strange  things  by  those  who  conceal  themselves 
j  to  watch  them.  On  two  occasions  I  have  seen  a  stoat 
I  perform  a  dance  that  filled  me  with  amazement,  when, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  he  was  quite  alone.  Reading 
|  Mr.  Selous’  book  I  feel  that  if  I  were  beginning  life 
again,  I  would  give  all  my  spare  time  to  watching  as 
he  has  watched.  He  has  taken  a  new  departure,  and 
needs  to  be  supplemented  and  tested.  There  is  a  wide 
field  in  front  of  the  beginner  who  will  follow  in  his 
steps.  W.  Warde  Fowler. 


THE  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  AMERICA  CUP. 


SHAMROCK  II.,  having  finished  her  trials  with  her 
elder  sister,  has  exchanged  her  racing  gear  for 
her  ocean-going  rig.  Speculation  as  to  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  the  race  for  the  America  Cup  is 
not  very  profitable,  but  it  is  probably  correct  to  say 
that  more  is  known  of  her  form  than  was  known  of  the 
form  of  the  first  of  her  name  before  the  start  from 
Clyde  to  America  was  made.  The  first  Shamrock 
had  been  carefully  fitted  out  and  raced  against  the 
new  boat  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  so  far  as  possible 
the  power  of  speed  possessed  by  the  latter.  So  well 
indeed  did  the  older  boat  play  her  part  in  the  early  days 
of  the  trials  that  for  a  moment  it  was  a  question 
whether,  with  her  somewhat  reduced  rig,  she  was  not 
even  a  little  more  than  a  match  for  the  present 
challenger.  The  new  ship,  however,  after  the  repairs 
necessitated  by  the  accident  in  the  Solent  had  been 
effected  and  various  “tuning  up”  cruises  sailed, 
appeared  to  be  about  five  or  six  minutes  better  on 
the  average  than  the  first  vessel  on  a  fifty-mile  course. 
Those  concerned  in  the  venture  declare  themselves 
satisfied  wfith  this  result ;  more  especially  as,  in  by 
no  means  the  least  well-informed  quarters,  Shamrock  I. 
is  considered  a  better  boat  now  than  when  she  sailed 
j  for  the  Cup. 

The  trials  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  do  not 
I  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  to  have  given  such  en- 
1  couraging  results  to  the  Cup  defender’s  owner  as  those 
on  the  Clyde  have  to  the  challenger’s.  But  we  are 
not  disposed  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  this. 
Americans  have  a  way  of  coming  up  to  the  scratch  in 
these  matters,  which  makes  them  dangerous  rivals. 
The  Cup  has  been  there  a  long  time,  and  experience 
does  not  encourage  sanguine  expectations.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  beyond  question  that  “  Columbia  ”  early 
|  in  the  month  has  been  showing  “  Constitution  ”  the 
I  way  round  the  course.  “Columbia”,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  1899  defender.  If  it  could  be 
shown  which  of  the  two,  “  Shamrock  I.”  or 
“  Columbia  ”,  were  now  the  better  boat,  perhaps 
a  moderately  reliable  forecast  of  this  year’s  race  might 
be  made. 

If  this  vessel  wins  the  Cup  and  returns  triumphantly 
to  this  country,  the  American  yachtsmen,  not  content 
by  any  means  with  their  success  in  having  held  the 
j  trophy  so  long,  will,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  make 
[  every  effort  to  recover  it.  But,  once  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Cup  would  have  to  be  contested  for 
under  English,  not  American,  rules.  To  those  who 
(  look  on  yachting,  not  merely  as  a  pleasant  pastime 
but  as  a  most  interesting  and  scientific  pursuit,  the 
idea  of  having  an  America  Cup  contest,  under  British 
Yacht  Racing  Association  rules,  is  very  attractive  ; 
since  for  us,  on  this  side,  the  races  for  a  considerable 
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number  of  years  have  been  somewhat  monotonous  in 
their  result. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly,  supposing 
the  Cup  does  come  here  and  the  1902  race  is  held 
under  our  own  Y.  R.A.  rules,  what  may  be  the  effect 
upon  the  design  of  the  yachts.  We  believe  that 
the  effect,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  distinctly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  that  it  would  produce  what  seafaring  folk 
call  a  “  wholesome  ”  boat.  We  do  not  claim  to 
be  able  to  give  the  exact  dimensions  of  Shamrock  II., 
but  the  following  measurements  are  moderately  near 
the  mark.  She  is  90  feet  on  the  water-line.  This 
must  be  so  according  to  the  American  rules ;  but 
these  rules  as  to  other  measurements,  such  as  sail  area, 
spars  or  even  beam  and  depth,  are  elastic.  Her  beam 
is  something  between  24  and  25  feet.  Her  new  pole 
mast  of  steel  is  about  150  feet  from  deck  to  topsail 
halliard  ;  shieve  hole  for  boom  103  or  104  feet.  She 
draws  21  feet  of  water,  and  she  spreads  something  like 
15,000  square  feet  of  canvas.  The  American  must  be 
something  after  the  same  fashion.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  American  rating  rules,  as  expounded  by  Messrs. 
Herreshoff  and  Watson.  The  rule,  to  be  exact,  is  as 
follows  :  You  add  the  water-line  length  to  the  square 
rate  of  the  sail  area,  and  divide  the  result  by  two. 
Length  becomes  therefore  the  principal  factor  and 
restriction  and  a  designer’s  powers  of  sparring  and 
canvassing  these  ships  are  but  little  fettered  ;  and  the 
outcome  thereof  is  nothing  but  an  over-sparred,  over¬ 
ballasted,  deep-drafted  and  over-canvassed  monstrosity, 
neither  safe  nor  useful.  If  Mr.  Herreshoff  has  to  design 
a  boat  next  year  to  conform  to  our  rules  and  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  before  the  races,  the  result  may  be  looked 
for  with  much  interest.  After  the  two  accidents,  one 
to  the  Cup  Challenger,  the  other  to  the  Defender, 
almost  simultaneous  and  identical  in  most  respects, 
it  certainly  looks  as  though  we  had  reached  a  limit, 
beyond  which  the  American  rule  could  not  take  us  ; 
and  that  upon  the  links  and  spars  of  these  yachts  a 
strain  too  great  for  endurance  had  been  put.  And  this 
is  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  or  no  the 
enormous  crews,  which  these  racers  carry,  would  really 
be  able  to  handle  them  in  a  strong  wind  and  sea. 


TO  LORD  STANMORE. 

rFHE  House  of  Lords  indulged  last  Monday,  at  the 
-*-  instance  of  Lord  Stanmore,  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
versations  peculiar  to  that  Chamber,  admirable  so  far 
as  they  stir  questions  out  of  the  range  of  hand-to-mouth 
politics,  and  impossible  in  the  other  House  because  of 
the  congestion  of  flabby-furious  debate,  but  ineffectual, 
because  the  interlocutors  are  oppressed  from  the  outset 
with  frhe  conviction  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  This  conviction  is  partly  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  a  fatalistic  despair 
about  the  prospects  of  any  idea  not  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will  by  the  voters.  Autocratic  within  his  own 
sphere,  such  affairs  of  high  policy  as  can  be  reserved 
from  the  decision  of  the  daily  paper  and  the  voter,  he 
believes  apparently  that  the  tides  of  stupidity  and 
ignorance  rule  in  all  other  matters,  and  that  the  chances 
of  popular  agitation,  not  to  be  controlled,  settle  them 
blindly.  It  is  a  mistake  :  a  very  little  courage,  a  firm 
lead,  a  little  explanation  and  persuasion  will  carry  an 
idea  through  with  a  democracy  if  its  proposer’s  position 
gives  him  a  hearing  and  his  knowledge  authority.  In 
matters  about  which  he  cares  and  knows  nothing  this 
sort  of  lead  is  of  course  not  to  be  looked  for  from  Lord 
Salisbury.  But  why  do  the  begetters  of  ideas  in  the 
LTpper  House  bring  them  to  him  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  are  foreordained  to  execution  by  his  gloomy 
intelligence  ?  Here,  says  the  introducer,  is  my  smoking 
flax,  here  is  my  bruised  reed,  which  the  Premier, 
before  the  evening  is  over,  will  doubtless  quench  or 
break.  And  Lord  Salisbury,  thus  invited,  duly  puts 
his  foot  on  the  proposal  with  sad  alacrity.  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  Peers  who  raise  conversations  of  this 
nature  that  their  schemes  ought  to  be  so  chosen,  so 
timed  and  so  backed  by  consideration  and  knowledge, 
that  they  would  outlive  a  douche  of  cold  water  from 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  suggestion  of  Lord  YVemyss,  for 
example,  the  other  day,  that  models  of  the  new  Govern-  I 


ment  buildings  should  be  exhibited  for  criticism  infthe 
House  is  too  late.  The  buildings  are  decided  upon, 
and  in  progress.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  nip 
in  the  bud  the  Victoria  Memorial  scheme,  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand' 
Lord  Stanmore’s  proposal  to  revive  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1842  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
is  an  ill-considered  proposal,  however  well  meant,  as  a 
brief  review  of  the  facts  will  show.  That  Commission 
“  flickered  out  ”  or  rather  put  itself  out,  after  twenty 
years  activity,  not,  as  Lord  Salisbury  supposes,  because 
nobody  in  this  country  cares  for  art,  but  because,  first, 
no  committee  should  ever  be  given  the  vague  task  of 
Encouraging  Art,  and  second  because  this  committee 
went  about  that  mistaken  task  in  a  more  than  usually 
foolish  and  incompetent  manner. 

It  is  no  business  of  the  State  directly  to  “  encourage  ” 
art  any  more  than  it  is  its  business  to  encourage  eating 
and  drinking.  The  State  encourages  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  feeding  the  citizens  who  perform 
definite  public  services.  Even  so  it  may  properly  pay 
artists  to  carry  out  definite  pieces  of  work  that  the 
State  wants,  or  buy  existing  works  of  art  because  they 
are  worth  the  money.  It  should  never  pay  for  what  is 
not  wanted  under  the  hypocrisy  of  “  encouragement 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  have  his  portrait  painted, 
or  a  picture  to  hang  above  his  dining-room  table,, 
employs  the  painter  or  buys  the  picture  that  he  likes. 
His  object,  if  he  is  an  honest  man  and  not  a  pretender 
to  taste,  is  to  get  the  picture  because  he  likes  it,  not  to 
“  encourage  art  ”  .  He  never  dreams  of  the  effrontery 
of  giving  out  his  portrait  to  competition  among  painters 
generally,  with  the  bait  of  one  or  two  prizes,  and  by  this 
means  tempting  recruits  into  the  army  of  painters.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Royal  Commission  of  1842  did.  It 
planned  to  call  into  existence  a  new  levy  of  painters  by 
the  bait  of  competition,  and  when  they  had  been 
brought  together  did  not  employ  them.  A  perfectly 
definite  job  was  on  hand.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  been  burned  down.  They  had  been  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  nation  decided  that  they  were  to 
be  made  more  magnificent  still  by  the  addition  of 
paintings  and  sculpture.  Now  the  reasonable  plan,  one 
would  think,  in  such  a  case  would  be  for  the  nation  to 
decide  how  much  it  was  prepared  to  lay  out  on  those 
decorations  and  then  say  to  the  architect,  Find  your 
sculptors  and  painters  and  do  the  best  you  can  for  the 
money.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  the  public  men  of 
the  day  ;  they  determined  to  “  promote  and  encourage 
art  ”,  in  the  sense  of  stimulating  young  men  all  over  the 
country  to  turn  to  painting  in  the  grand  style :  the 
idea  at  the  bottom  being  that  a  parliamentary  demand 
for  great  artists  will  create  a  supply.  Instead  therefore 
of  looking  about  for  the  best  men  and  asking,  Will 
you  fill  a  space  of  ten  feet  by  six  with  such  and  such  a 
subject  at  such  and  such  a  price,  the  Commission  laid  out 
a  vast  deleterious  programme.  It  was  composed,  be  it 
said,  of  busy  statesmen,  literary  men  and  so  forth, 
but  not  a  single  artist  except  the  secretary  (Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  Charles  Eastlake).  Its  first  decision,  in  the- 
face  of  all  the  painters’  advice  obtained,  was  that  the 
method  of  painting  should  be  fresco,  that  being  a 
method  quite  unknown  to  English  painters,  and  as  th& 
event  proved,  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  English 
climate.  Having  thus  successfully  debarred  the  greater 
number  of  existing  artists  with  fixed  methods  of  paint¬ 
ing,  the  commission  invited  a  new  generation  out  of  the 
vague  by  means  of  competitions,  competitions  not  for 
definite  subjects  and  sizes  but  general  exercises  of  no 
use  except  as_  tests.  To  these  successive  competitions 
candidates  flocked  in  great  numbers,  most  of  them 
young  men  misled  by  ambition.  Some  new  men  of 
talent  were  among  them  ;  but  Alfred  Stevens,  Madox 
Brown,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  re¬ 
ceived  no  commissions.  These  competitions,  in  fact, 
were  a  long-drawn  farce  resulting  in  nothing  but 
expense  and  heartbreak  to  the  candidates.  There  was 
one  painter  who  was  inevitable  from  the  first.  This 
was  William  Dyce,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  Italy  in 
the  study  of  monumental  painting,  was  already  director 
of  the  new  Government  Schools  of  Design,  and  was 
consulted  at  the  very  outset  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  preceded  the  Commission.  To  him, 
after  the  farce  of  the  competitions  the  lion’s 
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share  of  the  work  was  given,  and  for  the  rest  the 
Commissioners  fell  back  on  the  ordinary,  able, 
facile  academician.  Maclise  was  the  most  able 
and  facile,  and  gave  immense  satisfaction — Maclise 
whose  private  opinion  it  was  that  all  the  Old  Masters 
from  Madrid  to  Moscow  might  be  burned  and  no  harm 
done.  With  him  were  employed  Messrs.  Ward  Cope 
and  Horsley.  Herbert  was  the  Commission’s  chief  dis¬ 
covery.  The  result,  it  will  be  seen,  was  pretty  much 
what  would  have  happened  if  Parliament,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  gone  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  asked  him  to  name  painters  for  the 
various  spaces  to  be  filled.  Only  there  had  been  the 
huge  delay,  cost,  fuss,  disappointed  expectations,  twisted 
and  spoiled  careers  due  to  the  indefinite  competitions. 

Now  I  venture  to  ask  Lord  Stanmore,  in  the  light  of 
this  history,  to  think  out  what  would  happen  if  the 
Commission  were  revived  to  complete  the  unfinished 
programme  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  would 
be  the  same  taking  of  evidence,  endless  committees  and 
reportings,  competitions  to  which  a  number  of  young 
men  would  hopefully  send  their  work.  Among  these 
young  men  might  be  one  or  two  of  promise,  who  would 
be  passed  over  by  the  influential  owls  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Finally  the  Academy  would  be  invited  officially 
or  unofficially  to  advise  ;  and  after  five  or  ten  years’ 
delay  the  Maclise  of  our  time,  Mr.  Abbey,  would  be 
set  to  work.  Why  then  put  in  motion  so  portentous 
a  machinery  to  arrive  at  a  foregone  conclusion  ?  Why 
not  invite  the  President  of  the  Academy  to  disclose  at 
once  the  fact  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  existence?  It  is  a  pretty 
make-believe  for  a  mother  to  look  for  her  baby  behind 
the  curtain  and  under  the  sofa  and  in  the  coal-scuttle 
while  he  is  all  the  time  crowing  on  the  rug  :  it  is  a 
tedious  game  for  a  Royal  Commission. 

I  need  not  say  that  going  to  the  Academy  for  its 
present  Wards,  Copes  and  Horsleys  is  not  the  course 
I  am  anxious  to  see  Lord  Stanmore  adopt.  I  only 
point  out  that  it  is  a  short  cut  preferable  to  reappoint¬ 
ing  a  Commission  to  “  inquire  and  report  whether 
advantage  may  not  be  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  our 
Palace  at  Westminster  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  and  encouraging  the  fine  arts  in  our  United 
Kingdom  ”.  I  have  not  space  to  develop  an  alter¬ 
native,  and  must  return  to  the  subject.  But  I  will 
add  a  word  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  proposal  that  a 
sum  should  yearly  be  allowed  by  the  Treasury  for 
commissioning  portraits  of  great  men  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  a  plausible  scheme,  but  in 
practice  would  probably  degenerate  into  a  second 
Chantrey  Fund.  Our  great  men  do,  as  a  rule,  get 
painted,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  that  the 
portrait  should  be  in  one  particular  gallery.  For  the 
purposes  of  history  a  photograph  of  the  portrait, 
supplemented  by  photographs  of  the  man  are  sufficient. 
If  at  any  time  a  portrait-monument  of  any  one  great 
man  is  wanted  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  commissioned 
singly.  Perpetual  machinery  means  secretaries,  offices, 
jobbery  and  embarrassing  collections  of  pictures  for 
which  wall-space  must  be  found.  D.  S.  M. 


“EVERY-MAN.” 

AX 7 HAT’  I  wonder,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of 
'  *  poor  Mr.  George  Alexander  Redford,  the 
Censor,  had  he  strayed  last  Saturday  into  the  sunny 
grey  quadrangle  of  the  Charterhouse  ?  To  ban  any 
introduction  of  sacred  figures  into  stage-plays  is  one 
of  the  primal  functions  of  his  great  office.  His,  night 
and  day,  to  mount  guard  over  the  chained  Bible  which 
theatrical  entrepreneurs  would  fain  rape  to  their  lairs. 
Alas  that  he  can  be  circumvented !  Alas  that  his 
court-sword  glances  vainly  off  one  who  is  armoured 
in  “private  subscription”  !  Such  an  antagonist  is  Mr. 
William  Poel,  who  has  been  giving  us  “  Every-man  ”, 
In  this  play  appears  a  white-bearded,  gold-haloed  figure 
named  “  Adonai  ’’—the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tenets  of  our  Censorship,  could  profanity 
further  go  ?  Yet  the  whole  performance  was  “under 
the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll  and  ” — as  though  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
against  poor,  bewildered,  excoriated  Mr.  Redford — 


“the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor”.  Nor  was  that 
all.  “  The  Proceeds,  after  paying  expenses,  will  be 
given  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Fund.”  Worse 
still  :  many  clergymen  were  present,  complaiscints. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  having 
seen  fit  to  lend  for  this  performance  those  dear  precincts 
which  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  felicitously,  he  rules 
again.  It  may  be  that  he,  in  the  dim  past,  counted 
among  his  pupils  a  child  named  George  Alexander 
Redford.  Let  us  hope  it  was  so.  It  would  crown  the 
irony  of  the  situation. 

That  no  one  orally  protested  against  Mr.  Poel’s  pro¬ 
duction,  is  explicable  in  the  light  of  two  facts  :  the 
stage  had  been  rigged  in  the  open  air,  not  behind  foot¬ 
lights,  and  the  cast  was  of  anonymous  amateurs. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  national  prejudice 
against  contact  of  the  Bible  with  the  drama ;  but 
it  is  based  on  survival  of  the  old  Puritanical  feeling 
that  a  theatre  is  a  devil-haunted  place  which  never 
can  have  any  pretension  to  respectability,  and  on 
the  (quite  intelligible)  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  a 
sacred  figure  any  worldly,  well-known,  well-interviewed 
mime  who  may  impersonate  it.  Had  “  Adonai  ”  been 
impersonated  by  (say)  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  had  the 
Lyceum  been  the  venue,  most  of  us  would  have  been 
(quite  intelligibly)  shocked.  For  we  know  so  much 
about  Sir  Henry’s  career,  and  the  fact  that  his  career  is 
so  extremely  creditable  as  it  is  to  a  mortal  man  would 
make  little  difference  to  us.  Also,  we  associate  the 
Lyceum  hardly  less  with  the  late  Mr.  Wills  and  his 
compeers  than  with  Shakespeare.  But  when,  under 
the  dome  of  Heaven,  “Adonai”  is  impersonated  by 
someone  unknown  and  unnamed,  nobody  is  made  un¬ 
comfortable.  The  only  person  to  chafe  at  such  a 
spectacle  is  Mr.  Redford,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
were  bound  to  be  horrified  by  any  manager  who 
wished  to  produce  it  even  al fresco ,  and  with  an  anony¬ 
mous  cast,  under  those  commercial  conditions  which 
would  bring  it  within  the  Censor’s  jurisdiction.  I,  for 
my  part,  belong  to  that  minority  of  persons  who  hope 
to  see,  under  commercial  conditions,  in  actual  theatres 
(though  always  with  anonymous  casts),  plays  dealing 
with  sacred  themes.  Not  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
are  greatly  indignant  that  such  a  sight  is  withheld  at 
present.  No  responsive  chord  in  me  was  struck,  the 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  complained  bitterly 
that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  produce  a  very  beautiful 
play  founded  on  Holy  Writ.  Having  seen  several  other 
plays  which  Mr.  Harvey  had  considered  beautiful, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  produce,  I  heaved  my  first 
sigh  of  relief  at  the  existence  of  the  Censor.  I  am  in 
no  hurry.  I  do  not  cry  out  for  sacred  plays  in  the 
theatre  so  long  as  the  theatre  is  in  its  present  state 
of  abjection.  But  the  theatre  is  slowly  raising 
itself.  I  believe  that  this  process  will  continue,  and 
that,  a  few  years  before  the  time  when  I  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  allotted  span  of  human  life,  dramatists  in 
England  will  have  risen  to  a  level  with  those  other 
artists,  who,  with  impunity  and  without  offence,  take 
any  subject-matter  that  arrides  them.  I  believe  that 
the  theatre  will  have  become,  at  its  best,  something 
more  than  a  machine  to  retard  the  digestion  of  one’s 
dinner.  Perhaps  I  am  too  sanguine.  It  is  a  dramatic 
critic’s  duty  to  be  so. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  to  secern  conduct  from  faith, 
and  probably  the  sacred  plays  of  the  future  will  not  be 
primarily  didactic.  Implicit  morals  they  will  have, 
doubtless,  like  most  other  works  of  dramatic  art ;  but 
their  direct  intention  will  be,  I  conceive,  a  merely 
aesthetic  treatment  of  the  infinite  materials  that  exist  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  “  Every-man  ”  is 
primarily  didactic,  and  its  lesson  is  so  sound  that  after 
the  lapse  of  four  centuries  it  is  still  impressive.  But 
for  us,  of  course,  its  main  appeal  is  to  the  mere  sense 
of  curiosity.  We  regard  it  mainly  as  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  virtue  was  inculcated  from 
the  stage  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  As  such, 
this  artless  little  play  touches  and  fascinates  us. 
“Adonai”  and  “Dethe”  and  an  “  Aungell  ”  are  the 
only  supernatural  figures  in  it ;  the  rest  are  typical 
human  beings,  or  types  of  this  or  that  human 
quality.  The  idea  of  the  play  is  derived  from 
a  Buddhist  parable  in  that  archaic  romance  of 
“  Baarlam  and  Jehoshaphat  ”,  with  which  I  am  acci- 
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dentally  familiar  through  Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie’s  recent 
book  “John  of  Damascus”.  Mr.  Ainslie,  in  that  poem 
of  delicate  fancy  and  curious  erudition,  paraphrases  the 
parable  very  charmingly ;  and  his  paraphrase,  coin¬ 
ciding  closely  with  “Every-man”,  shows  how  little 
our  Catholic  moralist  diverged  from  the  alien  original. 
Every-man,  beckoned  by  Dethe,  entreats  Felaship  to 
support  him  on  his  way.  Felaship  deserts  him. 
Kynrede,  too,  turns  his  back.  Goodes  mocks  at  him. 
The  only  one  who  will  bear  him  company  is  Good-dedes, 
who  (I  quote  Mr.  Ainslie’s  version) 

“  disarms 

Our  cruel  enemies  which  wait 
To  accuse  us  at  the  dreadful  gate 
And  claim  the  utmost  of  their  due, 

Which  he  will  pay  for  me,  for  you, 

Forgetting  as  true  friend  forgets 
That  from  his  store  he  pays  our  debts.” 

From  Mr.  Ainslie’s  version  I  gather  that  the  Buddhist 
parable  ceases  with  the  promise  of  Good-dedes  to 
intercede  for  Every-man.  In  the  Morality  we  are 
carried  several  steps  further.  We  have  the  actual 
pilgrimage  of  Every-man,  and  his  ascent  to  Heaven, 
“with  other  matters  pertinent  to  this  history”.  By 
Mr.  Poel  the  very  difficult  task  of  stage-managing  the 
play  had  been  accomplished  most  skilfully.  To  avoid 
ridiculous  effects  in  so  naive  a  concretion  of  abstract 
things  is  almost  impossible ;  and  I  pay  a  high 
compliment  to  Mr.  Poel’s  tact  when  I  vow  that  at 
scarcely  one  point  in  the  performance  had  I  the 
slightest  inclination  to  smile.  One  of  the  few  faults 
to  be  found  was  that  the  costumes  (imitated  from 
Flemish  tapestries  of  the  play’s  own  period) 
were  too  fire-new  for  the  occasion.  Flamboyant 
colouring  was  right,  of  course  ;  but  there  should  not 
have  been  that  flamboyance  of  newness  which  diverts 
one’s  mind  from  the  wearers  to  the  costumiers.  In 
ordinary  theatres  one  is  often  offended  by  the  aggressive 
newness  of  the  mimes’  clothes  ;  but  there,  by  reason  of 
the  artificial  light,  that  fatal  newness  is  considerably 
toned  down.  In  an  overt  theatre,  under  the  rays  of  the 
all-searching  and  all-revealing  sun,  the  newness  is 
dreadfully  obvious.  The  stage-manager  ought  to 
implore  all  the  mimes  to  wear  their  costumes,  night  and 
day,  for  at  least  a  week  before  the  first  performance. 
Failure  to  reckon  with  the  difference  between  natural 
and  artificial  light  was  also  the  reason  why  the  face  of 
Dethe  looked  not  at  all  like  a  skull  and  very 
like  the  face  of  a  half-bleached  nigger.  The  black 
mark  round  each  of  his  eyes  and  down  his  nose 
might  have  passed  for  hollows  if  there  had  been  merely 
light  from  below.  Circumambient  light  made  smudges 
of  them.  By  the  way,  why  was  Dethe  allowed  to 
assume  a  strong  Scotch  accent  and  to  trot  comically 
instead  of  walking  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show 
that  in  these  plays  Dethe,  like  the  Devil,  was  treated 
as  a  comic  character?  If  so,  I  think  the  evidence 
might  well  have  been  disregarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  was  wrong  of  Mr.  Poel  to  fly  so 
violently  in  the  face  of  archaeology  as  to  cast  a  lady 
for  the  part  of  Every-man.  However,  the  lady  played 
in  the  right  key  of  simplicity.  Indeed,  (such  is  the 
greater  quickness  and  adaptability  of  the  female  sex) 
all  the  best  performances  in  this  unusual  play  were 
given  by  ladies.  Knolege,  above  all,  and  the  Messenger 
were  admirably  played. 

Max. 


AT  DOWNSIDE  ABBEY. 

T_T  IGH  amongst  the  Mendip  Hills  Downside  Abbey 
*-  -*•  stands,  as  far  away  from  whirl  of  London  as  ever 
the  churlish  stupidity  of  two  rival  railway  companies  can 
make  it,  and  probably  on  that  very  account  all  the  more 
peaceful  and  beautiful.  Though  not  a  Romanist  nor 
indeed  technicallyspeakingareligious  man,  a  preliminary 
trip  there  some  weeks  ago,  a  trip  referred  to  in  these 
columns,  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  running  down  there  again  last  Saturday  to  hear 
sung  the  programme  of  music  which  was  given  in  my 
article  of  the  week  before.  So  with  a  number  of  brother 
musicians  and  critics  I  took  the  1 1 .30  train  from  Padding¬ 


ton,  a  train  ingeniously  timed  to  draw  up  in  the  Great 
Western  station  at  Bath  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
other  train  is  leaving  the  Midland  station  for  Chilcomp- 
ton.  However,  as  usual,  the  South-Western  train  was 
late,  and  in  spite  of  the  railway  companies  having  done 
their  worst  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  concert.  This,  in 
defiance  of  my  previous  announcement,  was  after  all 
given  in  the  church,  Father  Ford  and  his  colleagues 
firmly  believing  music  written  for  the  Church  to  demand 
ecclesiastical  surroundings  to  sound  well.  It  was  a  good 
thing  that  this  decision  was  taken  ;  for  though  the 
music  of  Palestrina,  his  forebears,  contemporaries  and 
successors  is  always  splendid,  it  never  makes  one- 
tenth  of  its  proper  effect  when  it  is  given  in  the  concert- 
room.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  scores  of  times 
- — by  the  Bach  Choir,  for  instance- — but  it  has  never  to 
my  knowledge  been  successful.  The  music  demands 
stone  pillars  and  stained-glass  windows  as  much  as 
a  Wagner  opera  needs  all  the  devices  of  modern  stage 
scenery  and  stage  management.  It  would  have  been  a 
pity  had  so  excellent  a  programme  been  spoilt  by  being 
got  through  amidst  surroundings  reminiscent  of  comic 
operas  and  the  customary  concomitants  of  a  school 
breaking  up.  The  notion  of  giving  such  a  concert  on 
this  occasion  was  an  excellent  one.  Music  in  the 
Anglican  Church  is  in  a  hopeless  condition  :  there  seems 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that,  at  least  for  many 
years,  it  will  rise  from  the  depths  to  which  it  has  fallen. 
Music  in  the  Roman  Church  is  also  in  a  very  bad  plight  ; 
but  the  Roman  Church  has  at  any  rate  a  magnificent 
store  to  draw  upon  ;  and  if  only  Downside  continues 
with  the  work  it  has  taken  in  hand,  within  a  few  years 
it  is  probable  that  one  will  dare  to  venture  into, 
say,  the  average  London  (Roman)  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  without  fear  of  having  one’s  ears  assaulted  by 
the  stuff  which  I  have  described  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  two  years.  In  fact, 
Downside  may  become  to  present-day  organists  and 
choir-directors  of  the  Roman  Church  what  Bayreuth 
was  for  a  few  years  to  the  opera  conductors  and 
managers  of  Germany.  That  is  Downside’s  importance 
and  significance  ;  that  is  why  I  deal  with  it  at  such 
length.  But  if  it  is  to  have  this  far-reaching  influence  it 
is  necessary  that  Catholics  should  hear  the  work  it  does, 
the  music  it  sings  and  the  manner  of  singing  it  ;  and 
since — as  1  have  remarked — it  is  anything  rather  than 
an  accessible  spot,  it  was  a  capital  idea  to  afford  the 
people  who  came  to  see  their  sons  gather  up  prizes  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  great  masters  of  Roman 
Church  music. 

So  far  as  one  could  judge,  these  people  appreciated 
the  performance  rightly  :  at  least  they  did  not  get  up  and 
walk  out  as  they  certainly  would  have  done  had  the 
concert  consisted  of  the  music  which  one  too  frequently 
hears  in  London  churches.  Most  of  the  items  had  been 
given  for  the  first  time  at  Downside  ;  few  of  them  can 
be  heard  anywhere  save  at  Downside.  The  first  was  a 
Lamentation  of  old  Tallis.  He  is  not  a  composer  to  be 
vastly  admired  ;  he  has  been  for  several  years  pre¬ 
posterously  overrated  ;  he  has  been  called  the  superior 
of  Byrde,  to  whom  he  stands  much  as  Schumann  or 
Mendelssohn  stands  to  Beethoven  ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means 
a  composer  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Thissetting  of  “  How 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  ”  is  charged  with  pathos  ;  there 
are  touches  in  it  that  are  almost  worthy  of  Palestrina  ; 
the  whole  thing  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  music  by 
which  Tallis  is  known  in  the  English  Church.  It  was 
beautifully  sung,  of  course  without  organ,  by  the 
Downside  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry. 
A  Benedictus  from  a  four-part  mass  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser  did  not  strike  me  as  nearly  so  fine,  though  it  is 
workmanlike  stuff.  After  this  we  had  an  Agnus  Dei  from 
a  mass  by  Christopher  Tye,  a  musician  of  whom  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  know  next  to  nothing.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  not  only  expressive  and  for  moments  lovely, 
but  has  so  definite  a  character  that  after  hearing 
it  one  could  almost  swear  to  a  fresh  Tye  piece 
at  a  first  hearing.  Unluckily  it  came  just  before  the 
Sanctus  and  Agnus  from  Byrde’s  five-part  mass  which 
I  discussed  here  two  years  ago,  and  this  eclipsed 
nearly  everything  that  had  gone  before  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  came  after.  The  more  one  studies  this 
mass  the  more  glorious  an  art-achievement  it  is  seen 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  tender 
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than  the  Agnus  :  it  seems  paradoxical  to  say  so, 
but  as  the  parts  enter  and  the  pile  is  built  up  the 
tenderness  of  it  becomes  colossal  ;  and  then  at 
the  finish  the  whole  thing  melts  away  in  a 
delicious  stream  of  the  most  wonderful  rapturous 
melodies,  twining  and  intertwining,  ever  conceived. 
Byrde,  save  for  the  renderings  of  this  mass  at  Down¬ 
side  and  Brompton  Oratory,  is  hardly  known  ;  but  in 
the  good  time  to  come  he  will  be  placed  with  the 
immortals.  I  have  no  space  to  deal  with  all  the 
numbers  of  this  programme  in  detail,  but  three  more  at 
least  must  be  mentioned.  First  the  Stabat  Mater  of 
Palestrina  for  double  choir,  sung  from  a  trustworthy 
edition  made  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  festival  of  1899,  did  not  quite  come  off.  Then 
later  a  motet,  “Salvator  mundi  ”,  by  Dr.  Blow, 
came  to  me  as  a  huge  surprise.  I  know  nothing 
else  by  Blow  nearly  so  poignant  or  so  masterly  in  con¬ 
struction  as  this  :  one  might  almost  imagine  that  when 
he  wrote  it  Purcell  sat  at  his  elbow  and  told  him  what 
to  do.  Finally,  Purcell’s  “Jehova  quam  multi  ”  was 
sung  well  and  quite  held  its  own  with  the  polyphonic 
music  we  had  just  heard.  Mr.  H.  J.  Davis  played  the 
organ  accompaniment  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
things  with  organ  parts,  very  finely ;  but  he  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  having  to  play  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  originally  built  for  George  IV.  and  not  in  any 
respect  satisfactory. 

Such  a  recital  as  this,  so  exquisitely  rendered,  could 
be  heard  nowhere  else  in  England,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
in  Europe.  Palestrina  is  sung  in  places,  and  the 
musicians  of  the  mighty  Flemish  school — to  which  I 
believe  Palestrina  properly  belongs — are  given  a  turn 
in  a  few  Continental  churches.  But  examples  of  the 
art  of  the  great  English  school  can  be  heard  nowhere 
save  at  Downside  ;  and,  to  repeat  myself,  if  the 
Roman  Church  in  this  country  means  to  climb  up 
out  of  the  musical  mire  into  which  it  has  fallen,  it 
is  to  this  school  it  must  go.  In  the  mere  scoring 
of  the  old  English  masses  and  motets  there  is  a 
task  which  will  keep  several  industrious  men  busy  for 
many  years.  Sooner  or  later  the  work  will  have  to  be 
done.  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  the  Roman 
Church  will  do  anything  to  help  it  forward.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Father  Ford  and  the  brethren  of  Downside 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
fair  that  they  should  face  all  the  hard  toil  and  popularise 
our  English  music,  and  then  perhaps  some  catchpenny 
priest  or  choir-master  come  along  and  by  doing  the 
thing  in  a  big  London  church  gain  all  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  a  revival.  Those  who 
want  to  gain  any  credit  must  begin  work  now 
and  take  their  share  of  the  drudgery.  Will  any 
choirmaster,  however,  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so?  I  am  wondering  what  Cardinal  Vaughan 
intends  to  do  about  the  music  of  the  new  Westminster 
Cathedral.  Is  he  going  to  give  Frenchified  or  Italian¬ 
ised  services,  or  is  the  show  to  be  entrusted  to  a  pack 
of  incompetent  amateurs  who  will  indulge  in  senti¬ 
mental  German  masses  :  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?  Surely 
this  English  cathedral  ought  to  be  the  place  where  one 
can  depend  upon  hearing  English  church  music  ;  surely 
all  Roman  Catholics  are  not  hopelessly  denationalised 
in  their  musical  tastes  :  there  must  be  a  few  in  high 
places  who  cannot  stand  the  operatic  fooleries  which 
make  ridiculous  and  irreverent  half  the  services  in 
London  !  In  our  church  music,  as  in  all  our  other 
music,  are  we  never  to  shake  off  the  accursed  yoke  of 
the  foreigner?  Money  is  being  spent  on  Westminster 
Cathedral  ;  everything,  I  am  told,  is  to  be  of  the  very 
best.  I  hope  that  the  music  alone  will  not  be  banal. 

On  Monday  night  the  opera  comes  to  an  inglorious 
conclusion.  Melba  has  recovered,  and  when  this  lady 
comes  in  at  the  stage  door  all  high  and  sincere  art  flies 
out  by  the  nearest  ventilator.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  is  down  for  Friday  night  with 
Scheff  in  the  part  of  Zerlina.  But  on  Saturday  “  La 
Boheme  ”  is  to  be  given  with  Melba  as  Mimi — apart 
which  she  does  not  look  and  cannot  sing  particularly 
well.  I  shall  be  glad  when  Covent  Garden  is  shut  up, 
partly  because  I  shall  go  off  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
holiday,  and  partly  because  it  annoys  me  to  think  of 
the  antics  that  go  on  there  night  by  night. 


LIFE  POLICIES  AS  INVESTMENTS. 


A  A  7E  were  recently  asked  by  a  man  aged  forty  which 
»  *  company  was  the  best  for  an  Endowment 
Assurance  policy  payable  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  or 
at  death  if  previous  or  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  or  at 
previous  death.  The  reply  may  be  useful  to  many 
people  besides  the  questioner. 

If  a  policy  that  does  not  participate  in  profits  be 
required,  the  answer  is  fairly  obvious.  From  a  table 
of  the  premium  rates  of  all  companies  it  appears  that 
the  lowest  rates  for  assuring  £1,000  are  as  follows  : — 


Company. 

Economic... 
Hand-in-Hand  .. 
London  Life 
Metropolitan 
New  York  Life  .. 


15  years. 
£  s.  d. 
60  10  o 

59  o  10 

60  8  4 

60  o  o 
60  1  8 


20  years. 
£  s.  d. 

45  4  2 

44  4  2 

45  5  o 
44  H  2 

44  8  4 


For  non-profit  policies  it  appears  that  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  is  the  best.  The  rates  of  other  offices  are  higher, 
sometimes  much  higher  than  those  we  have  quoted. 
In  a  good  company  a  participating  policy  is  likely  to 
be  better  for  a  poliqy-holder  than  a  non-profit  policy. 
Here  questions  of  bonuses  as  well  as  of  premiums 
come  in  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  see  the  amount  of 
assurance  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  uniform  premium 
of  £100  per  annum,  since  in  this  way  the  variation  of 
premium  rates  is  taken  into  account. 

For  fifteen  years’  endowment  assurance  the  following 
companies  are  among  the  best  : — 


Amount  of  policy  after 

Company. 

5  years. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Alliance  ... 

L55I 

1,666 

1,791 

Hand-in-Hand  ... 

1,536 

1,675 

1,815 

Law  Union 

1,563 

1,701 

1,849 

Scottish  Amicable 

1,570 

1,708 

1,857 

These  results  are  all  based  upon  the  latest  bonus 
declared  by  the  companies  and  in  each  case  there 
are  good  prospects  of  the  rate  of  bonus  being 
maintained.  Under  20  years  endowment  assurances 
the  policies  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  are  likely  to 
amount  to  £2,051  in  5  years  ;  to  £2,232  in  10  years  ; 
to  £2,427  in  15  years  ;  and  to  £2,640  in  20  years. 
And  these  results  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat. 

Endowment  assurances  are  so  frequently  regarded 
as  a  form  of  investment  that  it  is  instructive  to  see 
what  return  per  cent,  per  annum  at  compound  interest 
is  yielded  by  them.  In  this  connexion  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  amounts  paid  in  premiums  (not  exceeding  one" 
sixth  of  a  man’s  income)  can  be  deducted  from  the 
income  upon  which  income-tax  has  to  be  paid.  Conse¬ 
quently  if  a  man  pays  £106  35.  n d.  in  life  assurance 
premiums  he  can  claim  rebate  of  income-tax  to  the 
extent  of  £635.  nd.  thus  leaving  his  net  investment 
£100  per  annum.  On  this  basis  a  net  £100  a  year 
invested  in  a  15  years’  participating  endowment  assur¬ 
ance  policy  in  the  Scottish  Amicable  would  amount  to 
£1,667  in  5  years  ;  to  £1814  in  10  years  and  to  £  1,972 
in  15  years.  On  the  same  basis  under  a  20  years’ 
endowment  assurance  the  amounts  would  be  £2,178  in 
5  years  ;  ,£2,370  in  10  years  ;  £2,577  in  15  years  and 
£2,804  ’n  20  years.  If  £100  per  annum  were  invested 
in  stocks  or  shares  or  house  property  the  income 
derived  each  year  would  be  liable  to  income-tax  at 
15.  2 d.  in  the  £,  thus  reducing  a  nominal  return  of 
£3  per  cent,  to  an  actual  return  of  £2  165.  6 d.  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  £100  per  annum  at  £2  165.  6 d. 
per  cent,  is  £528  in  5  years;  £1,137  *n  10  years; 
£1,836  in  15  years  and  £2,640  in  20  years. 

Thus  a  well-selected  endowment  assurance  yields  at 
maturity  more  than  3  per  cent.,  in  fact  more  than 
3^  per  cent,  compound  interest  when  due  regard  is 
paid  to  the  question  of  income-tax,  and  if  the  policy 
becomes  a  claim  by  death  the  return  is  vastly  more 
than  any  ordinary  investment  would  yield. 

If  in  the  future  the  income-tax  increases,  the  com¬ 
parison  will  be  still  more  favourable  to  life  assurance. 
These  facts  may  well  lead  investors  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  life-policies  as  investments. 


J.  F.  R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLOCK  DWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Grove  End  Road,  S.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

25  July>  i9QI- 

Sir,- — When  there  is  public  announcement  of  an 
undertaking,  projected — not  in  order  to  increase  the 
rent  roll  of  a  large  estate,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  London — when  the  “public  spirit”  of  a  noble 
landowner  impels  him  to  demolish  a  number  of  little 
homes,  none  too  perfect,  maybe,  still  the  accustomed 
habitations  (spread  over  some  thirty  acres)  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  unique  in  their  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
forefathers  for  at  least  three  generations,  and  when  the 
aforesaid  “public  spirit”  inspires  the  noble  landowner 
to  purchase,  elsewhere,  a  site  of  not  quite  three  acres , 
on  which  to  build  “  model  dwellings”  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  people  so  displaced — may  we  not  pause  to 
weigh  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  evicted, 
and  consider  the  effect  upon  their  lives  of  this  beneficent 
revolution  ?  The  task  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  modern  panacea  for  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  Overcrowding  is  a  most  troublous  problem  to  the 
municipal  administrator,  and  his  present  solution  is  the 
provision  of  a  congeries  of  apartments,  massed  in  great 
blocks,  covering  all  available  land  space,  and  tier  on 
tier,  piled  upwards  and  ever  upwards  to  the  skies. 
This  is  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  treatment — “like  cures 
like  ” — save  that  the  doses  are  copious.  To  prescribe 
for  the  slum  disease,  place  a  series  of  slums  one 
above  another  to  the  required  altitude,  and  there’s 
your  remedy. 

If  upon  an  area  of  thirty  acres,  a  given  population 
be  restricted  for  room,  limited  in  air  space,  shut  off 
from  sunlight,  and  divorced  from  the  beauties  and 
necessary  benefits  of  nature,  transplant  the  said 
population  to  model  dwellings,  covering  a  site  of 
three  acres,  where  every  disadvantage  is  magnified 
tenfold,  assume  an  air  of  virtue,  and  the  pose  of  a 
philanthropist,  and  you  may  safely  leave  the  inhabitants 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  laws  of  sanitation. 

The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is,  roughly,  122,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  50  millions  :  one- 
tenth  of  these  people  are  insanely  packed  together  in 
London. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  unnatural  disproportion  ? 
They  are  visible  on  every  hand,  day  and  night.  The 
pallid  woman,  the  enfeebled  man,  the  puny,  stunted 
child,  the  undeveloped,  the  ill-developed  and  the  de¬ 
generate.  Thousands  crowded  into  the  smallest  space, 
breathing  again  and  again  the  same  impoverished  air, 
surrounded  with  squalor  and  monotony  ;  with  none  of 
the  natural  solaces  provided  by  God  for  the  relief  and 
healing  of  the  anxious  and  careworn  mind  ;  no  delight 
of  colour  and  form  in  flowers  and  trees ;  no  soothing 
cheerfulness  of  wild  bird’s  song  ;  without  an  elevating 
or  inspiring  interest ;  with  none  of  the  beauties  of  art 
to  awaken  the  faculties  and  widen  the  mental  outlook  ; 
swamped  by  temptation — the  public-house  and  the 
ubiquitous  vulgar  press— these  thousands  drag  on  hope¬ 
lessly  day  by  day. 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  widespread  and  growing 
indecency  of  behaviour  and  expression  so  prevalent  on 
all  sides  ?  At  the  vast  number  of  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
saturated  with  vice,  who  throng  the  streets  and  demon¬ 
strate  by  speech  and  action  their  sheer  incapacity  to 
understand  any  other  than  these  as  the  accepted  and 
normal  conditions  of  life  ?  Why  marvel  that,  in  spite 
of  this  teeming  population,  it  has  become  so  difficult  to 
obtain  serviceable  and  competent  labour  ? 

Yet  such  are  the  products  of  congestion  in  building, 
the  greed,  unwisdom  and  neglect  which  have  charac¬ 
terised  the  construction  of  our  great  city ;  the  want  of 
foresight  in  the  past,  and  the  repetition,  in  condensed 
form,  of  the  same  errors  at  this  day. 

The  efforts  of  religious  bodies,  charitable  institutions 
and  State  schools  are  shown  to  be  ineffectual  as  opposed 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  daily  environment 
upon  the  lives  of  the  masses,  and  to  the  discerning  eye 


it  is  clear  that  the  chief  causes  of  all  these  lamentable 
effects  will  be  aggravated  and  accentuated  the  more  the 
people  are  concentrated,  “cribbed,  cabined,  and  con¬ 
fined  ”  in  the  gigantic  hives  and  warrens — un-English 
in  their  want  of  privacy,  fearful  in  risk  of  fire  and 
epidemic,  foul  from  overpopulation  and  foetid  with 
disinfectants,  but  for  all  that  cleverly  christened  ‘  ‘  model 
dwellings  ”. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Ross. 

P.  S.— In  his  recent  address  to  the  British  Congress, 
Dr.  Koch  made  some  remarks  most  apposite  to  this 
question.  He  declared  that  the  overcrowded  dwellings 
of  the  poor  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  breeding 
places  of  tuberculosis,  that  it  was  out  of  them  that 
disease  always  cropped  up  anew,  and  it  was  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  these  conditions  that  they  must  first  and  foremost 
direct  their  attention,  if  they  wished  to  attack  the  evil 
at  its  root  and  to  wage  war  against  it  with  effective 
weapons. 

[Our  correspondent  is  equally  eloquent  on  the  evils  of 
overcrowding  and  of  block  dwellings.  It  is  easy  to  be 
eloquent  on  either.  But  what  does  he  propose  instead 
of  block  dwellings  ?  Can  he  show  that  the  building 
of  “blocks”  has  not  pro  tanto  relieved  overcrowd¬ 
ing  ?  If  not,  his  tirade  does  not  seem  very  relevant. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


BLINKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Benwell  House,  Wood.chester,  Stroud,  Glos. 

18  July,  1901. 

Sir, — It  is  just  as  well  that  the  one  good  reason  for 
the  use  of  blinkers  should  be  understood.  Horses 
used  in  pairs  must  so  long  as  bits  with  projecting 
cheeks  (like  the  Liverpool  bit)  are  used,  have 
blinkers  on  the  pole  side  or  else  by  the  tossing  and 
turning  of  their  heads  they  risk  tearing  out  each  other’s 
inside  or  pole-side  eye. 

That  this  is  so  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  users  of  horses  without  blinkers 
quoted  in  Col.  Harris’  letter  in  your  last  week’s  issue, 
also  use  ordinary  snaffle  bits  or  bits  having  no  pro¬ 
jecting  cheeks. 

I  am  against  unnecessary  blinkers  and  propose  that 
only  the  inside  blinker  should  be  used  with  pairs  even 
with  Liverpool  bits.  This  would  do  much  to  prevent 
shying  ;  as  when  harnessed  in  a  pair  it  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  outside  eye  of  each  horse  has  a  larger 
field  of  vision  than  the  inner.  The  near-side  horse 
would  be  reassured  by  the  quietness  of  the  off-sider  in 
the  case  of  an  obstacle  or  object  on  the  off-side,  and 
vice-versa. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  G. 


CHILDREN  AND  SPECIALISATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  22  July,  1901. 

Sir,- — If,  as  your  correspondent,  Conn.  A.  Ashe, 
suggests,  we  begin  to  train  children  quite  early  for 
definite  lines  of  life  we  must  in  justice,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  waste,  provide  them  with  the  employment  for 
which  they  have  been  fitted.  I  doubt  also  whether  it 
is  possible  to  find  out  a  child’s  aptitudes  before  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  the  age  at  which  children  leave  elementary 
schools,  and,  if  it  were,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  intro¬ 
duce  so  soon  to  the  business  of  life  those  who  begin  the 
struggle  for  existence  at  a  pitiably  early  age  already, 
and  whose  childhood  is  often  burdened  with  care.  In 
certain  parts  of  Lancashire  the  tying  of  knots  in  cotton 
mills  is  the  chief  work  of  the  district.  Should  this  be 
taught  at  school?  I  think  school  life  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  a  period  of  brightness  as  it  is  of  decency, 
order  and  comfort  for  elementary  school  children. 
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Is  your  correspondent  sure  that  early  technical  train¬ 
ing  will  produce  the  desired  effect?  She  cites  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  getting  good  servants  and 
imagines  that  housewifery  and  cookery  courses  in 
primary  schools  will  lessen  the  difficulty  by  turning  out 
a  body  of  capable  people  who  can  be  treated  as  workers 
in  shops  and  factories.  But  the  mill-hand  and  the 
domestic  servant  are  in  very  different  positions.  The 
former  is  part  of  a  machine  during  working  hours ;  her 
real  life  begins  when  she  leaves  the  factory  gates,  while 
a  servant’s  life  and  work  are  one ;  she  is  practically 
adopted  into  a  family,  but  is  almost  necessarily  without 
the  affections  and  interests  which  lubricate  the  inevita¬ 
ble  frictions  of  all  intimate  associations.  The  number 
•of  people  who  employ  one  servant  is  probably  far 
greater  than  it  was,  and  the  “general”  is  in  much 
closer  touch  with  the  life  of  the  family  she  serves  than 
are  other  servants  ;  the  friction  in  these  cases  is  therefore 
probably  greatest,  and,  in  so  far  as  education  has 
developed  character  and  susceptibility  and  a  love  of 
independence  but  without  going  far  enough  to  develop 
a  sympathetic  temperament  or  to  reveal  to  young  people 
the  nature  of  the  “desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass”, 
to  that  extent  has  it  made  the  task  of  all  employers 
difficult.  I  have  read  that  only  a  duke  on  whose 
estates  service  has  become  a  family  tradition  can  expect 
to  be  served  really  well. 

The  practical  object  of  domestic  training  in  schools 
is  evidently  to  improve  the  home  life  of  the  scholars, — 
though  I  fear  that  frequently  a  poor  girl’s  knowledge 
of  cookery  helps  her  to  prepare  but  a  Barmecide’s  feast. 
Yet  this  view  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truer  even  for  the 
poorest.  We  work  to  live,  we  do  not  live  to  work  ;and 
education  should  enrich  our  lives.  Cookery  and  joinery 
are  practical  subjects  of  great  interest  and  therefore 
of  great  educational  value.  They  involve  the  handling 
of  material,  not  of  mere  paper  ;  they  help  to  make 
school  life  more  real  and  vivid  and  the  teaching  of 
them  is  not  necessarily  stopped  by  the  present  Bill. 

I  know  an  elementary  school  in  which  cookery  is  to 
continue  and  in  which  joinery  is  to  be  begun  for  the 
first  time  in  spite  of  Cockerton,  and  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  all  the  boys  were  to  become  carpenters  and 
all  the  girls  cooks.  Different  school  authorities  evidently 
interpret  their  duties  differently. 

Your  correspondent’s  views  on  the  value  of  modern 
languages  as  a  study  are  as  “practical”  as  her  views 
on  cookery.  She  thinks  that  unless  elementary  school 
children  can  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  foreigner 
they  have  wasted  their  time  ;  in  like  manner  unless  a 
boy  in  a  “classical  fourth”  could  converse  familiarly 
with  the  shade  of  Horace  or  Xenophon  his  labour  has 
been  fruitless,  presumably  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  prove  the 
uselessness  of  education  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view. 

The  practical  objection  to  early  specialisation  lies  in 
the  expense  of  it.  A  nation  which  allows  its  working- 
class  children  to  be  stunted  and  weakened  in  initiative 
in  classes  of  sixty  and  eighty,  taught  frequently  by 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  is  hardly  likely  to  spend  the 
money  required  to  teach  each  child  the  trade  it  may 
have  a  more  or  less  passing  fancy  for  (a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  boys  would  at  one  time  or  other  wish  to 
become  sailors  if  not  pirates),  and  children’s  parents 
too  frequently  confess  their  inability  to  decide  their 
offspring’s  career,  or  even  to  control  them  while  still 
quite  young.  “  They  must  please  themselves  ”  they  so 
often  say. 

What  we  want,  rather,  is  a  system  which  will  enable 
children  to  do  intelligently  and  thoroughly  whatever 
their  hand  find  and  to  face  their  positions  openly  and 
fearlessly ;  and  for  this  purpose  general  training — 
which,  be  it  noted,  is  not  synonymous  with  “  a 
cramming  in  of  so  many  subjects  ” — in  small  classes 
under  stimulative  and  well-educated  teachers  is  re¬ 
quired. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  SCOTLAND. 

“An  Outline  of  the  Relations  between  England  and 

Scotland  (500-1707).”  By  R.  S.  Rait.  London  : 

Blackie.  1901.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

“  A  Century  of  Scottish  History.”  By  Sir  Henry  Craik. 

2  vols.  London:  Blackwood.  1901.  30j.net. 

E  have  here  two  books  which,  though  of  different 
scope  and  dealing  with  different  periods,  bear 
reference  to  the  same  historical  problem.  Sir  Henry 
Craik  begins  where  Mr.  Rait  leaves  off,  and  discusses 
every  factor  of  national  development  while  Mr.  Rait  is 
content  to  trace  the  effects  of  English  influence.  The 
younger  author  has  surveyed  twelve  centuries  in  less 
than  half  the  space  which  the  elder  has  devoted  to  one. 
But  both  are  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  modern 
Scotland  :  and  both  aim  at  deducing  conclusions  from 
facts  already  established,  much  more  than  at  eliciting 
new  information  from  the  sources. 

Mr.  Rait,  as  usual,  is  clear  and  interesting.  He  has 
summarised  with  skill  a  mass  of  useful  information, 
and  quite  sustains  his  previous  reputation.  We  are 
especially  grateful  for  his  collection  of  mediaeval  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  Highlander.  But  we  do  not  agree  with 
his  inferences  from  these  allusions.  He  discusses  at 
some  length  the  origin  of  the  cleavage  between  the 
population  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands.  With 
Mr.  Lang  he  refuses  to  accept  the  solution  proposed  by 
Freeman  and  accepted  by  Hill  Burton,  that  the  difference 
is  racial.  In  the  Lowlander  Mr.  Rait  discerns  a  Kelt, 
not  uninfluenced  by  the  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood,  but 
substantially  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Llighlander. 
The  Lothians,  he  admits,  are  an  exception  to  his  theory  ; 
but  he  denies  that  the  innovations  of  David  I.  led  to  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  Keltic  population  in  the  north  and 
western  Lowlands.  This  is  apriori  a  probable  conclusion ; 
and  Mr.  Rait  has  put  the  probabilities  with  force  and  in¬ 
genuity,  though  his  new  evidence  does  not  materially 
strengthen  the  case  as  already  argued  by  Mr.  Lang.  Mr. 
Raitrelies  upon  the  statements  of  the  chroniclersto  prove 
the  existence  of  a  tradition  that  the  Lowlanders  were 
Keltic  by  descent.  But  his  authorities,  writing  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  are  naturally  loth  to  acknowledge 
English  influence  where  they  can  possibly  ignore  it. 
Moreover  they  are  influenced  by  popular  terminology 
much  more  than  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes. 
Since  common  speech  distinguished  the  men  of  the  Isles 
from  those  of  the  western  mainland,  the  chroniclers 
treat  the  “  Hebrideans”  as  a  race  apart;  on  the  other 
hand  they  accept  without  discussion  the  common  name 
of  “  Scot  ”  as  proving  that  the  Highland  cateran  is  the 
near  relation  of  the  Lowland  farmer.  Popular  termi¬ 
nology  had  no  reference  to  racial  distinctions,  but  was 
based  upon  the  facts  of  political  history.  Hence  the 
chroniclers  rely  upon  false  premises.  If  these  premises 
in  one  case  led  them  to  a  right  conclusion,  we  may 
admire  their  good  fortune,  but  we  cannot  reasonably 
cite  them  in  corroboration  of  our  modern  theories.  So 
much  for  their  positive  statements  ;  it  is  self-evident 
that  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  omission 
to  assail  the  Highlander  with  injurious  epithets.  Argu¬ 
ments  from  silence  can  never  be  admitted. 

Sir  Henry  Craik  is  sometimes  diffuse  and  some¬ 
times,  it  may  be  from  haste  in  composition  or  because 
he  doubts  his  own  lucidity,  he  falls  into  the  sin  of 
repetition.  But  he  has  two  countervailing  merits. 
Though  rarely  eloquent  he  never  ceases  to  be  read¬ 
able  ;  and  he  interests  us  not  so  much  by  the  easy 
allurements  of  curious  information  as  by  pursuing  a 
definite  plan  and  maintaining  a  consistent  attitude. 
His  intention  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of  modern 
Scotland,  and  he  is  scrupulously  on  his  guard  against 
all  temptations  to  irrelevance.  The  details  for  which 
he  finds  a  place,  while  they  are  both  abundant  and 
attractive,  have  always  a  direct  connexion  with  the 
central  thesis  of  his  book.  His  judgments  upon  persons 
and  ideals  are  neither  colourless  nor  violently  one-sided. 
He  has  a  generous  appreciation  for  gifts  of  intellect 
and  character  wherever  he  may  find  them.  He  does 
ample  justice  to  motives  and  to  arguments  of  which  he 
deplores  the  results  and  the  corollaries.  But  he  is 
essentially  a  Conservative  in  politics,  in  religion  a 
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supporter  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  sympathies  ;  and  no  passing 
enthusiasm  for  other  ideas  or  men  of  hostile  schools 
can  make  him  forget  the  side  to  which  he  is  committed. 
This  may  not  be  ideal  impartiality  ;  but  it  makes  him 
an  interesting  writer  and  increases  the  value  of  his 
book  to  those  who  study  the  past  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  its  bearing  on  the  present.  His  practical  conclusions 
are  none  the  less  useful  because  they  are  negative  in 
character.  He  has  shown  that  a  craving  for  political 
change  and  a  leaning  towards  democracy  in  Church 
government  are  by  no  means  universal  or  ineradicable 
tendencies  of  the  Scottish  mind.  He  has  vindicated 
his  own  party  from  the  charge  of  being  deaf  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

His  second  volume  is  better  than  his  first.  Of  the 
nine  chapters  which  he  devotes  to  the  causes,  pro¬ 
gress  and  collapse  of  the  last  Jacobite  rebellion 
we  need  only  say  that  they  are  too  full  for  a  com¬ 
mentary  and  too  short  to  be  accepted  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  summary  of  the  latest  researches.  The  facts 
which  they  relate  are  well  chosen  and  well  grouped, 
but  too  often  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  common 
knowledge.  There  was  no  great  necessity  for  another 
narrative  of  the  events  of  1745  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Craik 
cannot  plead  the  justification  of  exceptional  minute¬ 
ness  or  marked  originality.  But  the  value  of  his  book 
increases  the  further  he  recedes  from  this  well-trodden 
field.  His  descriptions  of  Edinburgh  before  and  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  are  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  ;  his  judgments  upon  the  leaders  of  national 
thought  are  admirably  balanced  ;  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  name  a  better  account  than  he  has  given  of  the 
Scottish  statesmen  whose  lives  fall  within  the  compass 
of  this  period. 

In  some  chapters  of  this  section  of  the  book  there  are 
obvious  defects.  That  on  the  Philosophers  might  have 
been  improved  by  reference  to  the  articles  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  and  his  collaborators  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  ;  here  at  least  we  feel  that  Sir  Henry 
Craik  is  not  abreast  with  the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
But  in  common  fairness  we  must  add  that  the  slips 
which  we  have  detected  do  not  affect  his  general  con-  j 
elusions,  and  are  only  likely  to  mislead  those  w-ho  use 
his  pages  for  purposes  of  reference.  From  the  middle 
section  of  the  book  a  vivid  and  on  the  whole  an 
accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  upper  and  middle-class 
society  in  the  Scotland  which  Scott  knew  and  loved. 

In  the  last  six  or  seven  chapters  we  have  an  account  of 
the  causes  by  which  the  old  order  was  transformed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  chapters 
are  the  most  attractive  in  the  book.  They  cover  ground 
of  which  the  ordinary  reader  has  only  the  most  general 
knowledge  ;  and  they  deal  w’ith  subjects  on  which  Sir 
Henry  Craik  has  every  claim  to  speak  with  authority. 
There  are  three  causes  of  change  on  which  he  dwells  ; 
the  commercial  development  of  Scotland,  the  spread  of 
Whig  principles  and  the  religious  revival  which,  com¬ 
mencing  under  Evangelical  auspices,  eventually  found 
in  Chalmers  its  most  gifted  representative  and  leader. 

It  is  to  the  last  of  the  three  that  Sir  Henry  Craik 
attaches  the  most  weight ;  and  we  think  that  he  is 
right.  The  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  revival,  did  not 
merely  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  seceding 
denominations.  It  was  a  revolt  against  the  Imperial 
legislature  ;  and,  although  many  patriotic  Scotch¬ 
men  held  aloof  or  sided  with  the  Government, 
the  result  of  disruption  was  to  raise  new  barriers 
betwen  two  nations  which,  for  half  a  century, 
had  steadily  tended  towards  a  complete  fusion  of  j 
their  interests  and  sympathies.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Disruption  introduced  new  divisions  into  Scotland  ;  j 
division  among  men  of  strong  religious  views,  division 
also  between  the  body  of  the  nation  and  the  advanced 
thinkers  on  whose  influence  all  hope  of  intellectual 
development  depended.  The  philosophers  of  the  last 
generation  had  shown  in  their  printed  utterances  a  lofty 
indifference  to  popular  susceptibilities  ;  but  they  never 
lost  touch  with  the  nation  from  which  they  sprang.  An 
intellectual  schism  had  been  averted  by  the  existence  of 
a  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  a  party 
which  commanded  popular  respect  without  forfeiting 
the  friendship  of  such  men  as  David  Hume  ;  which, 


while  protesting  against  the  spirit  of  mere  paradoxical 
negation,  had  shown  a  laudable  readiness  to  accept  and 
to  disseminate  whatever  was  of  real  value  in  the  new 
philosophy.  On  the  eve  of  the  Disruption  this  party, 
though  fallen  from  its  first  estate,  was  still  capable 
of  being  revived  and  of  leading  popular  opinion  ; 
under  its  auspices  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  have 
come  to  comprehend  all  the  worthiest  elements  of 
national  life.  But  the  Disruption  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Moderate  party.  They  lost  their  audience  and  the  most 
promising  of  their  youthful  leaders.  In  a  sense  they 
triumphed  even  in  defeat.  Without  Chalmers  their 
opponents  could  not  have  succeeded  ;  and  Chalmers  was 
in  all  but  temperament  a  Moderate.  But  Chalmers, 
having  quarrelled  with  his  early  friends  upon  one  issue, 
soon  developed  other  hostile  tendencies.  Insensibly  he 
slid  towards  the  intellectual  position  of  his  allies  the 
Evangelicals.  His  followers  went  further  in  the  same 
direction  ;  the  blight  of  obscurantist  principles  fell  upon 
the  whole  party.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  those 
who  brought  about  the  Disruption.  The  system  of 
patronage  was  theoretically  indefensible,  in  practice  not 
without  its  obvious  evils  ;  the  English  Government  made 
no  attempt  at  compromise  until  it  was  too  late.  We 
cannot  praise  too  highly  the  frankness  with  which  the 
Seceders  stated  their  principles  or  the  boldness  with 
which  they  pursued  them  to  the  logical  conclusion.  The 
fact  remains  that  they  created  evils  worse  than  any 
which  had  provoked  their  indignation. 


THE  REALIST’S  HOLIDAY. 

“  By  the  Ionian  Sea.  Notes  of  a  Ramble  in  Southern 
Italy.”  By  George  Gissing.  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1901.  165. 

S  a  novelist  Mr.  George  Gissing  is  distinguished  by 
a  middle-class  observation  of  the  middle  classes  : 
he  writes  of  dull  people,  who  live  in  respectably  sordid 
houses,  and  pursue  commonplace  existences  without 
regret.  He  writes  joylessly  of  joyless  lives,  as  if  the 
chronicles  of  Clapham  were  all  that  interested  him,  and 
his  interest  in  these  was  of  a  grey  and  sober  kind.  We 
open  his  new  book,  an  account  of  a  certainly  rather 
dreary  journey  in  Calabria,  and  we  read  :  “  Every  man 
has  his  intellectual  desire  ;  mine  is  to  escape  life  as  I 
know  it  and  dream  myself  into  that  old  world  which 
was  the  imaginative  delight  of  my  boyhood.  The 
names  of  Greece  and  Italy  draw  me  as  no  others  ; 
they  make  me  young  again,  and  restore  the 
keen  impressions  of  that  time  when  every  new  page 
of  Greek  or  Latin  was  a  new  perception  of  things 
beautiful.  The  world  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  my 
land  of  romance.”  The  book  ends  with  these  words  : 
“  As  I  looked  my  last  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  I  wished 
it  were  mine  to  wander  endlessly  amid  the  silence  of 
the  ancient  world,  to-day  and  all  its  sounds  forgotten.” 
So,  one  realises,  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  heart  what  so  many 
realists  have  been  at  heart  :  an  impotent  worshipper  of 
beauty,  which  he  can  only  adore  in  secret,  never 
possess.  “  All  through  the  warm  and  cloudless  after¬ 
noon  I  sat  looking  at  the  mountains,  trying  not  to  see 
that  cluster  of  factory  chimneys  which  rolled  black  fumes 
above  the  many-coloured  houses.”  There  one  sees  the 
realist,  “trying  not  to  see”  the  sordid  side  of  reality,  on 
his  holiday.  He  sees  it,  he  cannot  help  seeing  it ;  he  sees 
it  as  the  people  about  him  see  it,  not  giving  it  any  fine, 
illuminating  colour  of  his  own,  or  finding  any  new  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  shapes  of  the  “  black  fumes  above  the 
many-coloured  houses  ”.  He  is  on  the  track  of 
Cassiodorus,  of  the  Galaesus  ;  he  is  on  the  watch  for 
those  “  two  elements  of  moving  interest  :  a  vivid  fact 
from  the  ancient  world,  recorded  in  the  music  of  the 
ancient  tongue  ”.  He  is  escaping,  for  a  moment,  from 
that  obsession  of  new,  unhappy  things  which  he  finds 
himself  condemned  to  record,  with  all  the  pungent 
detail  of  distaste.  He  will  get  away  from  him¬ 
self,  from  “life  as  he  knows  it”,  he  will  restore 
its  delights,  be  happy  among  memories  of  people 
who  have  lived  in  Greek  and  Latin  books.  “  In 
Magna  Graecia  the  waters  of  two  fountains  mingle  and 
flow  together  ;  how  exquisite  will  be  the  draught !  ” 
Well,  the  book  shows  us  that  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  realist.  Nearly  a  fifth  part  of  it  is  filled  with  the 
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narrative  of  ten  days  of  fever  in  a  miserable  inn  at 
Cotrone.  Those  pages  are  as  direct,  as  well  observed, 
as  any  in  Mr.  Gissing’s  work,  and  the  “visionary  state 
which,  whilst  it  lasted,  gave  me  such  placid  happiness 
as  I  have  never  known  when  in  my  perfect  mind  ”,  is 
vividly  brought  before  one.  Everywhere  there  is  dis¬ 
comfort  :  rain,  mud,  wind,  bad  roads,  bad  vehicles, 
bad  food.  He  is  patient  and  tolerant,  has  few  pre¬ 
judices,  and  finds  it  easy  to  overcome  those  which 
he  has.  But  what  he  sees,  instinctively,  before 
his  mind  has  begun  to  work  on  what  he  sees,  is 
the  unpleasant  side  of  things,  “  the  face  of  the  ground 
minutely  crackled  and  wrinkled”,  the  “yellowish- 
grey  mud  ”.  And  he  describes  what  be  sees  in  this 
manner  :  “  It  is  easy  to  make  a  model  of  these  Crotonian 
hills.  Shape  a  solid  mound  of  hard-pressed  sand,  and 
then,  from  the  height  of  a  foot  or  two,  let  water  trickle 
down  upon  it  ;  the  perpendicular  ridges  and  furrows 
thus  formed  upon  the  miniature  hill  represent  exactly 
what  I  saw  here  on  a  larger  scale.”  The  precision 
here  is  scientific,  not  literary.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is 
good  compared  with  Mr.  Gissing’s  attempt  to  put  into 
words  what  he  tells  us  he  really  feels  most.  “  Could 
one  but  see  in  vision  the  harbour,  the  streets,  the  vast 
encompassing  wall !  From  the  eminence  where  I  stood, 
how  many  a  friend  and  foe  of  Croton  has  looked  down 
upon  its  shining  ways,  peopled  with  strength  and 
beauty  and  wisdom  !  ”  That  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other  :  it  has  neither  the  veracity  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  mud  and  furrows  nor  any  really  imaginative 
quality. 

Mr.  Gissing’s  style  is  without  rhythm,  without  either 
the  warmth  or  the  beauty  of  life  ;  it  is  common,  tune¬ 
less,  inexpressive.  When  he  is  touched  by  something 
beautiful  in  things  or  people,  his  words  blunder  about 
helplessly  in  the  attempt  to  express  what  he  feels. 
Thus  he  will  speak  of  “  rushing  fountains  where  women 
drew  fair  water  in  jugs  and  jars  of  antique  beauty  ”. 
That  the  sight  which  he  describes  really  affected  him 
we  do  not  doubt ;  but  he  describes  it  like  an  impression¬ 
able  commercial  traveller.  At  times  the  effect  is  comic, 
as  when,  speaking  of  some  Italian  music,  he  says  :  “It 
had  the  true  characteristics  of  southern  song  :  rising 
tremolos,  and  cadences  that  wept  upon  a  wail  of 
passion  ;  high  falsetto  notes,  and  deep  turn-turn  of 
infinite  melancholy.”  He  describes  an  “odd  little 
scene  ”  at  Squillace,  the  gambols  of  a  cat  and  a  pig  ; 
and  seems  to  find  it  humorous  to  speak  of  the  cat  as 
“pussy”  and  of  the  pig  as  “porker”.  Speaking  of 
the  women  of  Cotrone  washing  linen  in  the  sea,  he  says 
that  he  saw  one  of  them  “wading  with  legs  of  limit¬ 
less  nudity  ”.  He  says  “  I  descried  the  steamer  ”,  and 
his  choice  of  the  word  “  descried  ”  is  characteristic. 
He  has  no  delicate  sense  of  words  any  more  than  he 
has  a  delicate  sense  of  rhythm.  Something,  he  says, 
“put  me  into  happiest  mood”.  That  is  not  good 
English,  and  it  shows  the  same  slovenliness  of  mind  as 
the  omission  of  the  verb  from  sentences,  such  as  “An 
odd  little  incident”.  For  the  most  part  he  writes 
straightforwardly,  with  a  sense  of  personal  honesty 
which  is  pleasant.  If  sincerity  to  a  quite  intelligent  view 
of  things  were  all  that  one  required  from  a  writer  of 
travel-sketches,  then  Mr.  Gissing’s  book  would  have 
great  merit.  But  sincerity  of  intention  is  only  the 
beginning  of  literary  fidelity,  and  Mr.  Gissing  seems  to 
have  felt  only  average  feelings,  thought  average 
thoughts  and  seen  with  average  eyes,  while  he  has 
certainly  recorded  his  impressions  in  average  words. 


PURITANISM  AND  LITERATURE. 

“  Puritan  and  Anglican.”  By  Edward  Dowden. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  7 s.  6 d. 

HESE  “  Studies  in  Literature  ”,  marked  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden’s  usual  felicity  of  exposition,  are 
threaded  together  by  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  puritan  belief  on  literary  expression.  “  For  the 
Puritan”,  he  says,  “the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
exist  in  an  unmediated  dualism,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
with  him  to  clothe  the  naked  idea — religious  or  ethical 
— in  any  sensuous  medium  or  body.  Hence  Puritanism 
in  itself  is  ill-fitted  to  produce  a  great  art.  Yet  the 
inward  life  of  the  soul  may  be  the  more  intense  because 


it  does  not  readily  distribute  itself  through  appointed 
forms  ;  and  absorbing  thoughts  and  passions  cannot 
fail  in  some  way  to  create  an  outward  vehicle.  .  .  . 
For  the  maintenance  of  high  passion  the  habit  of  moral 
restraint  is  in  the  long  run  more  favourable  than  the 
habit  of  moral  relaxation”.  This  theme  is  hardly 
illustrated,  however,  by  placing  Nonconformists  such  as 
Milton,  Baxter  and  Bunyan  in  contrast  with  Anglo- 
Catholicslike  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Browne  and  the  authors 
of  “  Hudibras  ”  and  of  “  Holy  Dying  ”.  The  Anglican 
writers  show  the  more  philosophic  breadth  of  thought. 
But  all  are  in  a  sense  touched  with  the  puritan 
ethos.  The  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whether  men  wore  lace  collars  or  starched 
bands,  and  whatever  their  opinion  about  copes  and 
tapers,  maypoles  and  minced  pies,  was  characterised 
by  a  certain  demureness.  Compared  with  later  sons  of 
Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,  the  most  scape¬ 
grace  gallant  of  Rupert’s  cavaliers  was  prim  and  pre¬ 
cise.  In  such  homes  as  Colonel  Hutchinson’s,  viol, 
virginals,  the  Italian  sonnet,  and  fastidious  “judgment 
in  paintings,  ’gravings,  sculpture  and  all  liberal  arts  ” 
co-existed  with  devotional  strictness  and  domestic 
regularity.  But  gravity,  culture  and  high-bred  serious¬ 
ness  are  found  equally  at  Little  Gidding  ;  and  if  fine 
taste  with  severe  manners  make  the  higher  puritanism 
the  pattern  puritan  was  King  Charles  himself.  More 
aptly  then  might  we  compare  literature  before  the 
Restoration  and  after,  or  Hebraism  with  Humanism  ; 
or,  turning  from  temper  to  doctrine,  the  artistic  result 
of  Protestant  conviction — there  is  little  Protestant  feel¬ 
ing,  e.g.  in  Bach’s  music  or  Handel’s — with  that  of 
Catholicism.  In  itself  Puritanism  is  an  attitude 
of  mind,  not  a  doctrinal  system.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
Protestant,  sometimes  Catholic,  and  in  its  higher  form 
usually  the  latter.  Puritanism  or  Augustinianism  is  a 
feeling  of  the  alienation  of  the  world  from  God.  And,  in 
proportion  as  the  Church  teaches  the  sacramental 
reconcilement  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  through 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross,  it  becomes  the  more 
ascetic,  other-worldly,  separate  when  it  sees  that  the 
mundane  and  sensuous  refuse  to  be  assoiled  and  blessed. 
Hence  the  “  Imitatio  ”,  hence  Savonarola’s  bonfire  of 
vanities,  hence  the  nonjuror’s  “Serious  Call”,  hence 
the  attitude  of  the  Tractarians  towards  theatre  and  ball¬ 
room.  Calvinism  on  the  other  hand  holds  that  the 
natural  order  cannot  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  Liberal¬ 
ism  or  Naturalism  that  it  does  not  need  any  consecra¬ 
tion.  Our  age  is  non-puritan  because  it  has  outgrown 
the  sense  of  sin.  Accordingly,  lacking  o-ttodScuot^s  and 
austerity,  and  grown  frivolous  and  vulgar,  art  and  letters 
are  seen  to  lose  not  only  gravity  and  dignity  but  grace, 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

Dr.  Dowden  is  not  free  from  the  poor  propen¬ 
sity  to  exalt  the  literature  of  an  illiberal  old-world 
Puritanism  just  because  it  was  in  revolt  against  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  to  estimate  the  literary 
fruit  of  ideal  nonconformity,  individualist,  democratic, 
unceremonious,  we  ought  to  turn  to  the  United 
States  or  Australia.  From  the  Elizabethan  and 
Caroline  type  must  be  abstracted  the  picturesque 
conditions  of  an  age  throbbing  with  colour,  pas¬ 
sion,  discovery,  intellectual  stimulus  and  imagi¬ 
native  ardour ;  one  in  which  emotion  found  a 
sensuous  instrument  of  expression  in  a  language 
just  attaining  its  sinewy  graceful  prime,  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  new  wine  of  scriptural  psalm  and 
prophecy,  in  mystical  type,  oriental  imagery,  and 
apocalyptic  symbol.  There  is  no  detachment  of  the 
realm  of  spirit  from  the  realm  of  sense,  or  emancipation 
from  traditionalism,  in  Milton’s  epic  and  Bunyan’s 
allegory.  When  the  mythological  materialism  of 
“  Paradise  Lost  ”  is  pointed  out,  Professor  Dowden 
replies  that  Milton  took  his  images  from  the  Bible,  and 
in  abjuring  a  false  spirituality  “  transcended  the  Puritan 
modes  of  conception  ”.  This  is  tantamount  to  con¬ 
fessing  that  art  is  only  possible  as  approximation  is 
made  to  the  Catholic  spirit.  It  is  when  Milton’s  Arian- 
ism  asserts  itself  that  his  great  poem  becomes  bald  and 
dull.  Contrariwise  the  admixture  of  Greek  allusion 
gives  his  poetry  an  unpuritanic  charm  like  that  of  a 
Renaissance  building.  “II  Penseroso  ”  again  has  a 
strain  in  it  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  Latin  Secretary’s  morose  diatribes  against 
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surplice,  collect  and  antiphon.  Milton’s  intellectual 
arrogance,  we  may  add,  was  far  removed  from  any 
popular  sympathies.  He  hated  kings  and  priests,  but 
despised  the  “blockish  vulgar”,  among  whom  he 
doubtless  placed  the  dreaming  tinker  of  Elstow. 

It  is  in  Milton’s  prose  works  that  we  see  the  sectarian 
spirit  at  its  most  spiteful  and  narrow.  His  prose  has  a 
sweep  and  grandeur,  a  splendour  and  stateliness  of 
phrase  which  is  incomparable.  No  one  ever  threw  mud 
more  magnificently  or  in  such  organ-tones.  “  Coarse 
and  intemperate”,  impassioned  with  the  “brutality  of 
insolence  ”  as  his  invective  has  been  described,  it 
nevertheless  is  sonorous  with  the  thunder  of  an  ancient 
prophet  of  righteousness.  Whether  he  be  writing  a 
treatise  on  divorce  during  his  honeymoon,  or  advocating 
polygamy  and  a  Turkish  subjection  of  women,  or  de¬ 
nouncing  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  a  “servile 
yoke  of  liturgy  ”,  or  with  brilliant  fury  proving  Bishop 
Juxon  to  be  more  despicable  than  Caiaphas  and  his 
murdered  sovereign  than  Nero,  Milton  is  a  supreme 
master  of  nervous  and  eloquent  English.  In  Latin 
however  the  baseness  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
fanatic  temper  lose  their  adventitious  disguise.  Lofty 
sentiment  is  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  when  the  con¬ 
troversialist  who  counsels  “devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  His  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  He  pleases  ”,  loses,  as  Professor  Dowden  admits, 
“  all  sense  of  dignity  and  decency”,  and  fills  page  after 
page  of  “  Colasterion  ”,  “Contra  Salmasium  ”  or 
“  Contra  Morum”  with  obscene  personalities  and  fero¬ 
cious  scurrility.  Yet  Hooker  had  conducted  a  great 
controversy  with  majestic  moderation.  Taylor  and 
Baxter  wrote  against  opponents  with  Christian  charity. 
Bunyan  was  a  humble-minded  genius.  The  higher 
puritanism  of  moral  restraint  then  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
all  men  of  religious  refinement,  not  necessarily  in  post- 
Reformation  sacramentaries.  By  the  bye,  is  it  possible 
that  Professor  Dowden  uses  “  sacramentarian  ”  (p.  78) 
in  the  sense  of  sacramentalist  ? 


“  ’MID  THE  STEEP  SKY’S  COMMOTION.” 

“  By  Land  and  Sky.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon. 
London  :  Isbister.  1900.  7s.  6 d. 

UNLESS  it  be  mountaineering,  we  can  imagine  no 
open-air  relaxation  or  adventurous  pursuit  that 
should  lend  itself  so  well  to  literary  treatment  as 
ballooning.  Even  the  account  given  by  the  uneducated 
professional  aeronaut  of  his  journeys  through  the 
empyrean  is  sometimes  unconsciously  eloquent,  for  the 
least  imaginative  man  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  scenes  he  sees  in  cloudland. 
Mountaineering  has  its  literature,  which  would  be  a 
notable  one  even  if  the  fascinating  works  of  Tyndall 
and  Whymper  alone  comprised  it  :  ballooning, 
strangely  enough,  has  no  literature  worthy  the  name, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Glaisher’s  book.  Plenty  of  men  have  written  on 
ballooning  and  their  books  are  of  interest,  but  that 
does  not  make  a  literature.  The  Rev.  John  Bacon  in 
his  “By  Land  and  Sky”  has  not  helped  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  say  much  for  the 
style  of  this  book  or  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  has  been  dealt  with.  There  seems  to  be  no 
arrangement  worthy  the  name,  the  chapters  being 
thrown  together  anyhow.  The  historical  sketch  of 
ballooning  is  meagre,  if  not  altogether  valueless  :  whilst, 
so  great  apparently  is  Mr.  Bacon’s  contempt  for  the  art  of 
bookmaking,  that  he  actually  does  not  give  us  an  index. 
Notwithstanding  these  faults — of  which  the  last  men¬ 
tioned,  considering  the  character  of  the  book,  is  not 
the  least — “  By  Land  and  Sky  ”  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  all  who  care  for  its  subject,  and  read 
through.  Mr.  Bacon  is  an  enthusiast,  and  in 
following  him  in  his  daring  travels  through  the 
fairylands  of  space  we  cannot  help  being  infected 
by  his  keenness  and  his  refreshingly  boyish  delight 
over  all  the  marvels  he  sees  and  hears  there.  Nor 
must  our  disapproval  of  Mr.  Bacon  from  a  literary 
standpoint  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  much  which  he  has 
to  say  about  acoustics  is  very  interesting  indeed,  and 


may  be  of  real  value  to  science.  The  study  of  acoustics 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  until  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  sound  is  affected 
by  the  media  through  which  it  is  transmitted  has 
been  much  increased,  we  may  be  unable  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  startling  failure  of  signals  at 
sea.  That  failure,  as  Mr.  Bacon  reminds  us,  has 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  not  a  few  ship¬ 
wrecks;  for  instance  the  “Stella”  two  years  ago 
was  wrecked  on  the  Casquet  Rocks,  although  at 
the  time  the  fog  signals  were  sounding  loudly.  Can 
sound  be  arrested  entirely,  or  deflected  in  its  course,  by 
any  aerial  substance  ?  That  is  a  question  which  has 
often  been  discussed  by  scientific  men,  and  its  import¬ 
ance  in  connexion  with  these  failures  of  fog  and  danger 
signals  is  manifest.  Mr.  Bacon’s  experiments,  though 
perhaps  not  varied  and  numerous  enough  to  be  quite 
convincing,  certainly  tend  to  show  that  sound  cannot  be 
rudely  turned  from  its  course.  At  any  rate  he  was 
unable  to  get  any  echoes  from  the  clouds,  though,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  by  means  of  his  detonators  he  got 
tremendous  volumes  of  sound  hurled  back  to  him  from 
the  earth — rather  more  perhaps  than  he  had  bargained 
for. 

Mr.  Bacon,  in  his  search  after  phenomena  of  sound, 
does  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  skies.  He  has 
made  experiments  from  the  towers  of  quiet  village 
churches  and  has  studied  the  famous  Woodstock  echo. 
It  is  hard  to  resist  a  slight  feeling  of  wicked  glee  over 
Mr.  Bacon’s  discovery  that  half  a  dozen  men  of  science 
and  text-books,  including  Professor  Ganot  and  Sir  John 
Herschel,  have  one  after  another  persisted  in  writing 
of  the  seventeen-syllabled  echo  by  Rosamund’s  Well  as 
though  it  still  existed  unimpaired  as  in  the  days  when 
Plott  wrote  his  “Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire”. 
Once  an  echo  is  by  no  means  always  an  echo.  Mr.  Bacon 
does  not  mention  the  curious  fact  well  demonstrated 
by  a  very  accurate  observer,  a  hundred  years  after 
Plott  made  his  experiments  and  drew  up  his  rule  for  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation,  that  a  polysyllabic  echo,  good  at 
retorting  dactyls,  may  fail  largely  when  plied  with 
spondees.  It  can  give  back  as  good  as  it  gets,  if  you 
say  to  it:  “Tityre,  tu  patulse  recubans  ”  :  but  quite 
fails  over  “Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens”. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Bacon  in  a  future  edition  will  bring 
together  his  scattered  remarks  on  sound,  summarise 
his  experiments,  and  give  his  readers  a  good  index. 


REVOLVER  SHOOTING. 

“  The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting.”  By  Walter  Winans. 
London  :  Putnam’s.  1901.  215.  net. 

THIS  is  unquestionably  one  of  those  desirable  books 
by  the  hand  of  an  expert  of  wide  reputation  to 
which  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  “man  who  fancies 
himself”  may  turn  with  no  little  advantage.  In  its 
pages  the  A  B  C  as  well  as  the  X  Y  Z  of  pistol  shoot¬ 
ing  is  treated  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  no  reader  fond  of 
firearms  will  regret  giving  attentive  study  to  the  250 
well-printed  and  capitally  illustrated  quarto  pages. 
Quite  a  cheap  reprint  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
chapters  would  probably  do  much  to  popularise  a 
branch  of  marksmanship  which,  like  rifle  shooting,  has 
never  been  cared  for  in  this  country.  Nobody  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  experience  can  for  a  moment  deny  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  quite  out  of  the  running  in  the  expert  use 
of  these  small  arms. 

Mr.  Winans  seems  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  Smith 
and  Wesson  revolver,  for  he  says  that  though  he  won 
his  championships  in  the  first  years  with  a  '45  double¬ 
action  Colt,  he  has  since  then  shot  with  nothing  but 
the  former  pistol.  Speaking  of  double-action  pistols 
his  caution  concerning  the  use  of  them  on  horseback 
is  very  much  to  the  point.  Twenty  years  ago  in 
the  Western  Territories,  where  the  gun,  as  the 
frontiersman  affectionately  called  his  constant  com¬ 
panion,  plays  an  important  role,  in  those  days  one 
never  saw  a  double-action  revolver  in  the  hands  of 
frontiersmen,  in  fact  it  was  a  common  habit  of  cowboys 
to  tie  back  the  trigger  and  snap  off  by  releasing  the 
hammer  with  the  thumb,  and  for  work  from  horse¬ 
back  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  safer. 

Mr.  Winans’  chapters  on  big  game  shooting  with 
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•the  revolver  recall  pleasant  memories  of  bygone  days 
vvhen  the  Plains  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Utah  were  the  hunter’s  Eldorado.  In  the  first-named 
territory  we  were  once  lucky  enough  to  achieve  the 
somewhat  uncommon  feat  of  killing  a  big-horn  from 
horseback  with  a  *45  Colt.  It  was  a  pistol  of  which, 
it  is  said,  people  in  the  regions  where  it  was  displayed 
still  talk,  for  the  most  grotesquely  unwieldy  handle, 
three  times  the  ordinary  size,  had  been  affixed  to  it. 
By  hidden  springs  and  hinges  this  handle  could  do  all 
kinds  of  tricks,  and  in  its  capacious  interior  were 
receptacles  for  a  varied  assortment  of  appurtenances, 
tools  and  knicknacks.  When  finally  at  Salt  Lake  City 
a  Mormon  bishop’s  twenty-third  son  took  a  violent 
fancy  to  it  and  became  the  happy  possessor  of  it,  it 
passed  into  a  hand  better  able  to  grasp  the  situation, 
for  when  that  hand  did  wear  a  glove  it  was  a  No.  10. 
The  only  complaint  the  new  owner  had  to  make  was 
that  no  poker  or  faro  table  in  the  Territory  was  big 
enough  to  accommodate  that  “gun”. 

The  photographs  that  illustrate  the  chapter  on  park- 
deer  shooting  are  very  interesting,  but  from  one 
remark  of  Mr.  Winans  we  venture  to  differ.  It  is  when 
he  declares  that  it  is  more  humane  to  kill  deer  in  parks 
from  horseback  with  the  revolver  than  with  a  rifle  on 
foot.  Mr.  Winans  is  probably  the  best  revolver  shot  in 
Europe  and  in  his  hand  his  Smith  and  Wesson  may  be 
able  to  inflict  speedy  death,  but  very  few  mounted  men 
can  do  such  close  shooting  and  it  certainly  requires 
immense  practice.  With  the  rifle,  on  the  other  hand, 
•none  but  a  very  poor  shot  should  wound  a  park  deer. 
Shooting  at  close  range  with  the  rifle  resting  against  a 
tree  or  other  firm  support,  the  deer  should  drop  in  its 
tracks.  With  Mr.  Winans’  strictures  respecting  the 
unnecessarily  heavy  pull  prescribed  by  the  Bisley 
regulations  the  writer  is  in  full  accord  ;  in  fact  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Winans  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  he  would 
probably  have  passed  more  extensive  criticisms  on  the 
N.R.A.  ;  there  is  ample  room  for  such.  The  appendix 
contains  some  useful  remarks  respecting  the  law  in 
regard  to  revolvers  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  these  regulations, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  are  practically  a  dead  letter. 


FICTION. 

4‘ Ensign  Knightley.”  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  London: 

Constable.  1901.  6r. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  tales.  Except  perhaps 
for  “  Charley’s  Aunt  ”  and  “  A  Liberal  Education  ”,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  without  a  strikingly  new  and  dramatic 
idea  in  it.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  positively  haunt¬ 
ing.  The  description  of  the  “black  furry  rug”  over 
the  corpse  that  suddenly  rises  in  the  watcher’s  face 
and  dissolves  itself  into  myriads  of  flies  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  clings  to  you.  All  the  tales  are  not  so 
horrible,  though  there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of 
love  of  sheer  ghastliness  about  most  of  them.  Mr. 
Mason’s  longer  work  has  very  little  trace  of  this, 
but  it  comes  out  in  these  stories.  Some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  pathetic — “The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Willing 
Mind’  ”,  for  instance,  and  “  In  a  Harbour  ”.  But  the 
■one  that  stays  with  you  most  persistently  is  the 
story  of  the  man  who  loved  the  swamps.  His 
love  is  half  loathing :  but  the  attraction  of  their 
luscious,  oozing  undergrowth  and  unclean  whisper¬ 
ings  and  gurglings  is  too  strong  for  him.  He  is 
drawn  into  them  day  after  day  till  all  the  self-respect 
•of  the  white  man  leaves  him  and  he  becomes  half¬ 
native,  half-animal,  a  creature  of  the  swamp.  The 
tragedy  of  his  young  English  bride  adds  fresh  horror 
to  the  thing.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  once  treated  an  idea  of 
the  sort  in  his  “John  Creedy”  :  but  there  it  was  the 
reversion  of  a  savage  to  his  old  savagery,  not  the 
degradation  of  a  clean-living  Englishman.  Mr. 
Mason’s  idea  is  a  good  deal  more  impressive.  One 
thing  strikes  us  as  curious.  The  previous  appearance 
of  two  of  the  tales  is  acknowledged  in  a  note.  Why  is 
nothing  said  about  “How  Barrington  returned  to 
Johannesburg”?  That  has  certainly  appeared  before, 
for  we  read  it — and  were  struck  with  it — some  little 
time  ago. 
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“  Running  Amok.”  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  65-. 

“  Running  Amok  ”  is  one  of  those  stories  which  for 
want  of  a  better  word  are  generally  called  “breezy”. 
Its  pages  are  full  of  wicked  Malay 'Sultans  and  daring 
British  subalterns  and  jungles  and  tigers  and  krises 
and  so  forth.  It  is  not  really  a  story,  but  an  episode, 
and  is  quite  entertaining  as  episodes  of  adventure  go. 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  book  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  professional 
novelist  to  expand  his  empire.  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad 
and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  and  Mr.  Clifford,  who  have 
all  been  there,  have  revealed  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
the  public,  and  now  Mr.  Fenn,  who,  we  imagine,  has 
not,  can  lend  an  air  of  variety  to  the  commonplaces  of 
his  muse  by  choosing  a  Malay  setting  for  his  new 
story.  We  are  disposed  to  welcome  any  novel  of  the 
sort  which  keeps  clear  of  South  Africa,  for  we 
sympathise  with  that  examiner  in  Greats  at  Oxford 
who  discovering  a  few  years  ago  one  candidate,  in 
other  respects  witless,  who  refrained  from  calling 
Armenia  “a  buffer  state  between  Rome  and  Parthia  ”, 
joyfully  awarded  him  a  First.  If  we  cannot  quite  put 
Mr.  Fenn  in  the  first  class,  we  recognise  his  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  are  glad  to  say  further  that,  unlike  most 
novelists,  he  seems  to  know  what  manner  of  men 
British  officers  are  in  real  life. 

“  Fiander’s  Widow.”  By  M.  E.  Francis.  London: 
Longmans.  1901.  6s. 

“Fiander’s  Widow”  has  all  the  humour  of  Mrs. 
Blundell’s  village  sketches.  She  has  written  a  great  deal 
in  the  same  vein  without  exhausting  it.  Fiander  is  a 
sturdy  elderly  farmer  who  marries  a  beautiful  young  girl 
and  betakes  himself  to  a  better  world  while  she  is  still  in 
the  earl}?  twenties.  Her  many  suitors  and  the  treatment 
of  them  make  amusing  reading.  So  does  the  view  taken 
of  consolation  by  one  of  her  husband’s  old  cronies. 
“  ‘  Let’s  talk  of  him,’  she  murmured  softly  .  .  .  ‘tell 
me  about  when  you  knew  him  first.’  ‘  Lard  !  ’  said 
Sharpe  with  a  sniff,  ‘  I  know’d  him  all  his  life,  I  may 
say  ;  I  were  with  him  when  he  were  confirmed — and  I 
were  at  both  his  weddin’s.  Yours  was  the  only  one  I 
wasn’t  at.’  Rosalie  straightened  herself,  feeling  as  if 
a  douche  of  cold  water  had  unexpectedly  been  applied 
to  her.  ‘  Ah,’  went  on  Isaac  ...  ‘I  know’d  his 
fust  and  his  second  missus  well — they  was  nice  women, 
both  on  ’em.  The  fust  was  a  bit  near,  but,  as  poor 
’Lias  used  to  say,  ’twas  a  good  fault.  .  .  .  The  second 
Mrs.  Fiander  was  a  good  creatur’  too — very  savin’  .  .  .’ 
Rosalie  fidgeted  in  her  chair.  These  little  anecdotes  of 
Isaac  seemed  to  her  rather  pointless  under  the  present 
circumstances.”  It  is  decidedly  a  book  to  read. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“A  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations  in  Peking.”  By  Nigel 
Oliphant.  London :  Longmans.  1901.  5 s.  net. 

It  may  be  a  little  dense,  but  we  cannot  quite  make  out  why 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  should  have  a  place  in  this  galley,  unless 
it  be  that  the  author  belongs  to  a  family  which  played  a 
prominent  part  in  Scottish  military  history  in  the  days  of 
Robert  Bruce — and  even  that  does  not  help  much.  However 
there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  his  preface.  A  foreword 
explaining  the  position  of  Mr.  Nigel  Oliphant  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  was  desirable,  and  Mr.  Lang  supplies  it.  Mr. 
Nigel  Oliphant  is  a  gallant  young  soldier  not  yet  in  his 
thirtieth  year  who,  as  no  war  seemed  “  on  the  cards  ”,  was 
willing  in  1899  to  accept  from  Sir  Robert  Hart  a  post  in  the 
Chinese  Postal  Service,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
the  troubles  began.  Here  we  have  a  simple,  modest  account  of 
what  Mr.  Oliphant  saw  of  the  siege  of  the  Legations,  which 
practically  speaking  was  everything,  brimming  over  with  the 
spirit  and  love  of  the  clash  of  arms — no  matter  how  desperate 
the  fray  and  how  small  the  chance  of  escape — of  a  young 
English  soldier  of  the  finest  type.  Where  the  bullets  are,  there 
he  is  sure  to  be  found  :  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  fight  he 
dreads  is  that  in  which  the  tongue  is  the  chief  weapon  :  “About 
6  a.m.  I  went  out  with  a  party  to  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  the 
Mongol  Market  ...  In  the  meantime  von  Strauch  was  having 
some  houses  knocked  down  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading  to  the 
Russians.  He  succeeded  in  knocking  down  a  bit  of  the 
Russian  Legation  wall  in  doing  this,  and  there  was  such  a 
wordy  argument  over  it  that  I  left  in  dismay  !  ”  This  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  wanted  to  keep  the  flag  flying  in  the 
sternest  siege,  and  at  Peking  his  gaiety  in  the  darkest  hour, 
scarcely  less  than  his  gameness,  saved  the  position.  Here  is 
the  final  paragraph  in  this  most  interesting  journal — entirely 
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characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  splendid  type  :  “  I  am  leaving 
Peking  in  a  few  days,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  I  have  got  the 
golf  course  fairly  started  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  one — for  North 
China.  I  only  hope  it  will  prosper  ;  if  it  does,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasing  recollection  of  having  introduced  at  least  one  branch 
of  civilisation  into  Peking.” 

“  Springtime  in  the  Basque  Mountains.”  By  A.  L.  Liberty. 

London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  12 s. 

The  author  who  tells  you  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that 
what  he  has  written  was  originally  intended  for  private  circu¬ 
lation  only  is  perhaps  not  always  quite  so  disingenuous  as  he 
seems  :  at  any  rate  he  has  a  very  good  idea  of  how  to  disarm 
criticism.  Mr.  Liberty  belongs  to  this  class.  His  “best 
excuse”  for  publishing  the  book  lies  it  appears  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  party  took  photos  of  a  number  of  places  visited. 
They  are  reproduced  in  this  volume  on  the  shiny  and  distinctly 
odoriferous  paper  which  we  all  by  this  time  know  far  too  well  : 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  might  with  real  advantage  have 
been  restricted  to  private  circulation  :  the  sea  and  landscapes 
in  half-tone  add  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  Mr.  Liberty’s 
text  which  is  often  interesting.  Should  the  book  reach  a  second 
edition  Mr.  Liberty  should  see  to  it  that  the  side  headings 
are  left  out  one  and  all,  as  they  are  neither  useful  nor  orna¬ 
mental  ;  and  he  should  not  fail  to  add  an  index.  The  Basque 
people  are  among  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  :  in  some 
of  their  customs  and  sports  they  are  extremely  conserva¬ 
tive.  A  kind  of  hand  fives  such  as  is  played  at  Eton  is,  Mr. 
Liberty  says,  the  one  essentially  national  game  of  the  Basques. 
There  is  notably  absent  from  this  game,  jeu  de  paume,  the 
spirit  of  contest,  but  the  dexterity  and  vigour  of  the  young 
players  are  remarkable.  M.  Germond  de  la  Vigne  in  a  guide¬ 
book  quoted  by  Mr.  Liberty  gives  a  capital  picture  of  the  young 
Basques  at  play.  “  The  recreations  and  pleasures  of  the 
Basques  are  not  less  arduous  than  their  everyday  occupations, 
as  they  choose  for  games  such  only  as  develop  strength 
and  dexterity.”  Jeu  de  paume  is  “a  trial  and  proof  with¬ 
out  equal  of  suppleness,  agility  and  skill”.  Dancing  too 
among  this  people  is  “an  exercise  not  a  whit  less  violent  and 
vigorous,  and  is  seized  on  as  a  still  further  means  of  disposing 
of  their  exuberance  and  superfluous  strength  ”. 

“A  History  of  English  Literature.”  By  A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

London  :  John  Murray.  1901.  js.  6 d. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  “The  Student’s  English  Literature” 
the  attempt  of  the  editor  being  “to  bring  the  work  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  line  with  contemporary  and  authoritative  criticism,  to 
harmonise  previous  editions,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  and  to  provide  a  manual  which,  while 
supplying  the  ordinary  student  with  necessary  facts,  may  also 
be  of  use  to  the  more  advanced  student  and  to  lovers  of  English 
literature  generally”.  It  is  a  new  edition  almost  entirely  re¬ 
written.  As  a  book  of  reference— nobody,  we  suppose,  would 
think  of  sitting  down  and  reading  a  work  of  this  character 
right  through  —  it  seems  quite  excellent.  No  doubt  there 
are  details  to  find  fault  with  :  to  give  one  instance,  a  work  on 
English  literature  really  should  not  contain  such  a  banal  phrase 
as  “his  debut  as  an  author”,  which  is  about  as  bad,  say,  as 
“  this  gifted  authoress  ”  :  but  the  criticisms  on  the  whole  are 
sane  and  the  pages  devoted  to  Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Matthew  Arnold  are  so  interesting  that  we  could  wish  they 
were  more  numerous.  Mr.  Thompson  rightly  describes 
“  Tithonus”  as  consummate  ;  it  is  strange  that  Matthew  Arnold 
of  all  men  should  have  failed  to  do  that  poem  justice.  Mr. 
Thompson  considers  that  the  answer  to  the  “  New  Timon  ”  of 
Lytton  was  written  in  “  a  somewhat  caustic  strain  ”.  Can  he 
have  read  it  ?  Why,  Pope  never  hit  harder. 

“  Cassell’s  History  of  the  Boer  War,  1899-1901.”  By  Richard 

Danes.  London  :  Cassell.  1901.  ~js.  6 d. 

As  a  popular  illustrated  account  of  the  war  this  will  no  doubt 
serve  well  enough,  and,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  “  Rule 
Britannia”  and  “  Brother  Britons  from  London  to  Dunedin  from 
Toronto  to  Singapore”  sort  of  thing,  the  froth  fora  work  of  this 
character  is  not  particularly  excessive  or  objectionable.  We 
shall  confess  that  we  have  not  read  quite  the  whole  of  its  1,554 
pages,  but  many  will  do  so  no  doubt  and  rise  from  the  reading 
in  a  mood  not  at  all  uncharitable  towards  the  author.  But  why 
has  he  not  furnished  his  work  with  a  much  fuller  index  ?  We 
may  point  out  that  the  writer  is  not  justified  in  putting  the 
blame — though  he  does  it  genially  enough — for  the  Belmont 
blunder  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crabbe.  But  perhaps  it  does 
not  greatly  signify :  at  any  rate  the  military  historian  will 
scarcely  need  to  go  to  works  of  this  kind  for  his  material. 

The  Fallen  Stuarts.”  By  F.  W.  Head.  Cambridge  :  at  the 

University  Press.  1901. 

This  is  the  essay  which  won  the  Prince  Consort  Prize  and 
the  Seeley  Medal  at  Cambridge  in  1900,  and  it  now  appears  in 
the  Cambridge  Historical  Essays  series.  The  author’s  plan  in 
writing  the  essay  was  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  first-hand 
information  for  the  occasions  when  the  Stuarts  were  prominent 
in  the  diplomacy  and  wars  of  their  times  ;  and  his  principal 
authority,  he  tells  us,  was  the  Cualterio  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  work  is  very  interesting,  and  those  portions  of 
it  that  describe  the  influence  which  the  fallen  house  had  on  the 
internal  progress  of  England,  as  well  as  on  foreign  policy,  ! 


long  after  all  chance  of  a  Stuart  Restoration  had  disappeared, 
are  very  noticeable.  It  is  clear  and  well  arranged. 

“  The  Visits  of  Henry  VIII.”  By  the  Author  of  “  An  English¬ 
man’s  Love  Letters.”  London :  The  Unicorn  Press. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Most  abnormally  successful  books  are  or  become  a  nuisance 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  the  occasion  of  an  even  greater 
plague  than  themselves  in  the  hosts  of  imitations  they  provoke. 
This  skit  on  a  really  clever  book  is  not  absolutely  without  smart¬ 
ness,  but  its  brevity  and  lightness  of  bulk  is  its  only  real  merit.. 

“  Oliver  Cromwell.”  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  London  : 
Longmans.  1901.  5-r.  net. 

An  excellent  reprint  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  contribution  to  the 
Illustrated  Series  of  Historical  Volumes.  The  text  has  been 
revised  by  the  author.  It  professes  to  give  “  within  a  short 
compass  a  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view 

“  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.”  By  H.  Whates.  London  : 
Drane.  1901.  ij. 

Mr.  Whates  has  had  the  pluck  to  write  an  account  of  the 
King  in  which  there  is  no  fulsome  adulation  or  snobbery. 
Among  those  who  have  done  the  contrary  he  will  be  a  man  to 
admire,  in  the  classical  sense  of  the  word— a  man  to  wonder  at. 

The  eighth  issue  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan’s  admirable 
“  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia”  is 
the  first  to  appear  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  importance  of  the  work  becomes  greater  with  the  advance 
of  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  Mr.  Coghlan  has  found  it 
necessary  in  some  particulars  to  enlarge  its  scope.  It  is 
invaluable  to  all  interested  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

“Royalties  of  the  World”  (Newnes,  ioj.  6 d.  net)  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  coloured  portraits  of  the  reigning  families  of  the  civilised 
world  with  brief,  and  not  wholly  uncoloured,  accompanying 
monographs,  by  Rudolf  de  Cordova. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

L Affaire  dit  Collier.  By  Frantz  Funck-Brentano.  Paris;. 

Hachette.  1901.  3!.  50c. 

The  “Affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace”,  illumined  by  the 
original  documents  M.  Funck-Brentano  has  unearthed  in  the 
French  National  Archives,  becomes  once  again  a  human  affair, 
vividly  real  and  full  of  fascination.  And  this  is  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  because,  as  modern  English  playgoers  can  testify,  the 
same  “  affair  ”,  illumined  by  the  footlights  of  the  stage,  awakens 
only  an  archaeological  interest.  The  scheming,  credulous 
Cardinal  Rohan,  Cagliostro  the  master  charlatan,  the  innocent 
false  Baroness  d’Oliva,  the  fussy  hysterical  Court  jeweller 
Bohmer,  Marie  Antoinette  herself,  and  even  the  wicked  Jeanne 
de  Valois  de  Saint-Remi,  Comtesse  de  la  Motte — “  the  Arachne 
of  Arachnes  who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  stupendous  spider¬ 
web  ” — what  are  they  all  to  us  w'hen  interpreted  by  correctly 
costumed  actors  and  actresses  of  modern  flesh  and  blood,  but 
types  of  an  extinct  race  that,  so  historical  reports  assure  us,  in¬ 
habited  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  the 
occurrence  of  that  “deluge  which  has  left  a  strait  behind  it 
dividing  the  historical  worlds”?  But  in  M.  Funck-Brentano’s 
volume,  thanks  to  the  virtue  preserved  in  these  old  documents, 
we  are  put  into  communication  with  the  authentic  ghosts  of  all 
these  personages,  costumeless  and  bodiless,  but  none  the  less 
full  of  spirit,  temper,  passion,  and  ambition  :  and  moreover,  as 
slaves  of  the  talisman  w?e  hold,  compelled,  whilst  we  listen,  to 
tell  their  secrets  and,  whilst  we  watch,  to  perform  their  old  im¬ 
postures.  And  in  conversation  with  these  ghosts  after  this 
familiar  fashion  we  soon  arrive  at  the  end  Emerson  says 
Belzom  had  w'hen  digging  and  measuring  the  mummy  pits  and 
pyramids  of  Thebes  :  our  thought  passes  through  these  ghosts, 
and  they  live  again  to  the  mind. 

These  ghosts  are  thoroughly  interesting  acquaintances. 
Take  the  marvellous  wizard  Cagliostro.  He  appears  about 
forty,  but  passes  himself  off  as  2,000  years  old — the  reason 
is  that  he  possesses  the  secret  of  distilling  the  waters 
of  eternal  youth.  An  old  coquette  having  beard  this, 
torments  him  with  supplications  for  just  one  draught  of 
this  precious  fluid,  and,  at  length,  he  sends  her  by  his  servant 
(a  mere  youth  of  1,500  years)  a  flask  labelled,  “Eau  pour 
rajeunir  de  25  ans”.  Unfortunately,  the  lady  herself  is  out, 
and  the  flask  is  received  by  her  maid  Sophie— aged  thirty — 
who,  excited  by  the  label,  drinks  off  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
Instantly  her  limbs  shrink  and  she  becomes  a  child  of  five 
years  old,  entangled  in  a  woman’s  dress.  Her  mistress  returns, 
hears  the  story — then  hurries  off  to  assail  Cagliostro  with  wild 
entreaties  that  he  will  refill  the  flask.  Cagliostro  “a  beaucoup 
ri,  mais  n’a  pas  voulu  donner  une  seconde  potion  ”. 

Then,  the  consultation  between  Cagliostro  and  “Sa  belle 
Eminence,  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan”,  upon  the  method  of 
conquering  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen,  had  their  com¬ 
mencement  in  certain  incantations  that  required  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  young  and  pure  maiden,  blue-eyed  also,  with 
delicate  nerves  and  born  under  the  constellation  of  Capri¬ 
corn.  The  Comte  de  la  Motte  supplies  a  young  niece  of 
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THE  MDTDALLIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5J  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  i  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A. I),  1720 . 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
_ Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  sev  en 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL,  -  -  £1,200.000 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapstde,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


THE 


LANOASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  i4  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  t8  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  "World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGFY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,3t9,959  i  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ..  £355,057  I  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


WHY  NOT  ABOLISH  THE  RENT 

AND 

SECURE  A  LIFE  INCOME? 

The  Scheme  of  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Corporation  enables  Policyholders 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  DURING  THEIR  OWN  LIFETIME, 
and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in  possession 
of  a  comfortable  house,  free  of  any  mortgage  charge  or  encumbrance. 

good  prospects  for  active  agents. 

Send  Post  Card  for  Prospectuses  and  terms  to— 

25  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C. 


UNIVERSAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 

EXCEPTIONAL  SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  BONUSES. 

INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ASSURANCES  AT 
FAVOURABLE  RATES. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

[E  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chart' 
•  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  lo,al 
ids  over  £1,500,000.  , 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 
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fifteen  years  of  age,  Marie-Jeanne  de  la  Tour,  who  has 
all  these  qualifications.  The  illustrious  magician  begins  by 
questioning  Mdlle.  Marie-Jeanne,  saying,  “Est-il  vrai  que  vous 
soyez  innocente  ?”  “  Oui,  monsieur  ”,  came  the  reply.  “Very 
well  ”,  answers  Cagliostro,  “  recommend  yourself  to  God  ;  pass 
behind  this  screen— if  you  are  really  innocent  you  will  see 
everything  you  desire,  but  if  you  are  not  innocent  you  will  see 
nothing”.  At  first  Marie-Jeanne  sees  nothing;  but  when 
Cagliostro  complains  that  “  consequently  she  cannot  be  inno¬ 
cent  ”,  she  begins  to  see  everything  not  only  that  she  desires, 
but  that  Cagliostro  desires  also.  But  the  ghosts  who  most  win 
us  over  to  feel  a  human  interest  in  the  affair  are  the  two 
heroines  :  the  chief  culprit,  Jeanne  de  Valois,  once  the 
little  beggar-girl  waiting  by  the  road-side  near  the  village 
of  Passy  for  passing  carriages  with  her  hand  outstretched, 
plaintively  crying,  “  Faites  l’aumone  pour  Dieu  une  pauvre 
orpheline  du  sang  des  Valois  ”  ;  and  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
beautiful  but  unpopular  Queen  of  France,  once  the  charming, 
light-hearted  Dauphiness  of  fifteen  who  brought  her  gaiety  and 
innocence  to  scandalise  the  etiquette  and  alarm  the  debauchees 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  same  epoch  when  the  young  Dauphiness  radiant 
with  youth  and  happiness  enters  France,  Jeanne  finds  a 
protectress,  the  Marquise  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  thinks  she 
is  performing  a  charitable  action  in  apprenticing  the  little 
beggar-girl  to  a  modiste.  But  Jeanne  is  not  satisfied.  Madame 
de  Boulainvilliers  obtains  a  royal  pension  for  her,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  her  birth,  worth  ^32  a  year ;  and  she  is  placed 
with  her  sister  in  a  convent  at  Longchamp  where  only  “  filles 
de  qualite  ”  are  received.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  invited 
to  become  a  nun,  she  escapes  from  the  convent  and  begins 
her  life  of  adventure.  “  Elle  etait  la  proie  ”,  says  M.  Funck- 
Brentano,  “  d’un  orgueil  sans  rnesure.  C’etait  en  elle,  disait- 
elle,  le  sang  des  Valois.  Quelle  que  soit  la  situation  de  fortune 
oil  par  moments  elle  parviendra,  il  lui  semblera  qu’elle  est 
toujours  la  pauvre  delaissee,  en  haillons,  les  yeux  allumes  de 
haine  et  d’envie,  qui  repete  sur  les  bords  de  chemin  :  Prenez 
pitie  d’une  petite  mendiante  du  sang  des  Valois.”  And  Marie 
Antoinette  ?  “  Marie-Antoinette  crut  qu’etant  Reine  elle 

pouvait  Stre  femme.  Erreur  que  la  cour  oil  elle  vivait  ne  lui 
pardonna  pas,  que  ne  lui  pardonna  pas  la  Revolution.  Elle 
aurait  du  comprendre  que  son  coeur  n’avait  pas  le  droit  d’aimer 
et  que  sa  bouche  n’avait  pas  le  droit  de  rire.  Elle  ne  le 
comprit  pas  :  et  fut  guillotinee.” 

Vie  en  Detresse.  By  Mathilde  Serao.  Translated  from  the 

Italian  by  G.  Herelle.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

As  a  writer  of  short  stories  Madame  Mathilde  Serao  has  no 
equal  in  Italy,  no  formidable  rival  in  France.  Perhaps  in  an 
early  volume — “  Sentinelle,  Prenez  Garde  h  Vous  !  ” — the 
hypercritical  discovered  a  vein  of  sentimentality,  here  and 
there  an  exuberant  passage  or  two  ;  but  no  such  flaws 
marred  “  Ou  Giovanni  ou  la  Mort  ”,  its  successor.  Hence¬ 
forward  Madame  Serao  may  be  expected  only  to  occupy 
herself  with  obscure  characters,  and  with  Sceur  Jeanne 
de  la  Croix  she  has  made  an  admirable  beginning.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  portrait  of  the  little  old 
nun  who,  with  the  Mother  Superior  and  thirteen  pious 
sisters,  suddenly  receives  notice  that  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  her  Order,  thus  depriving  fifteen  aged 
women  of  their  solitary  shelter.  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  took  their  vows,  and  now,  with  a  ridiculously  insufficient 
pension,  they  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  of  Naples,  dim¬ 
eyed,  feeble,  ignorant  of  worldly  matters  and,  in  many  cases, 
without  friends  or  relations.  After  a  while  Sceur  Jeanne  is 
told  brutally  by  her  sister  (who  allowed  her  a  room  in  her 
house)  that  she  cannot  afford  to  keep  her  any  longer  ;  and  so 
Sceur  Jeanne  earns  a  few  lire  sometimes  as  a  femme  de 
menage,  occasionally  by  nursing.  And  her  life  is  always  pain¬ 
ful,  always  bitter  ;  she,  after  forty  years  of  innocent  and  pious 
isolation,  has  now  to  mix  and  compete  with  coarse  people — hear 
their  oaths,  see  their  depravity,  bear  with  their  persecution.  As 
time  goes  on  she  becomes  feebler  and  feebler,  poorer  and 
poorer.  One  night  we  meet  her  in  a  common  lodging-house 
where  she  is  subjected  to  the  insolent  inspection  of  the  visiting- 
official  ;  and,  in  the  last  scene,  the  saddest  and  most  powerful 
of  all,  we  see  her  assisting  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  Naples  to  the  paupers.  The  description  of  the 
spectacle  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.  Among  hundreds  of 
ragged,  diseased,  famished  creatures  sits  the  little  old  nun  of 
years  ago,  herself  a  pauper.  We  defy  anyone  to  read  the 
concluding  pages  without  emotion — especially  when  a  fashion¬ 
able  woman,  approaching  Sceur  Jeanne,  bids  the  waiter  serve 
her.  “  La  vieille  releva  son  visage  taillade  par  les  rides  et 
ravage  par  les  deformations  de  l’ige  ;  elle  fixa  sur  la  dame 
des  yeux  chitains  un  peu  larmoyants,  aux  cils  brides, 
mais  qui  conservaient  encore  une  douceur  triste ;  et  elle 
ne  repondit  pas.  Au  meme  instant  un  domestique  posait 
devant  la  vieille  une  assiette  oil  il  y  avait  un  rougeiitre 
morceau  de  ragout  flanque  de  quatre  ou  cinq  pommes  de 
terrc,  rougeatres  aussi.  Mais  la  vieille  ne  regardait  pas  la 
pitance ;  elle  tenait  immobiles  pr&s  de  l’assiette  ses  deux 
mains  desseche'es,  jaunies,  aux  veines  saillantes  ;  et  ses 
pommettes  s’etaient  couvertes  d’une  briilante  rougeur.”  The 


fashionable  woman,  interested,  puts  questions  ;  and,  on  hear¬ 
ing  part  of  the  pauper’s  history,  finally  inquires,  “  Vous  avez 
peut-etre  oublid  votre  nom  de  religieuse,  depuis  si  longtemps?” 
The  old  woman  reflects  for  a  moment,  then  replies,  “  Non,  je 
m’appelais  .  .  .  je  m’appelais  Sceur  de  la  Croix  ”.  And  “  en 
meme  temps  que  ce  nom  sortait  de  ses  levres  deux  grosses 
larmes  coulaient  de  ses  paupieres,  descendaient  le  long  de  ses- 
joues  et  tombaient  dans  son  assiette.  Au  lieu  de  manger 
elle  restait  la  tete  penchee  sur  la  poitrine  et  versait  les  pleurs 
les  plus  amers  qu’elle  eut  verses  de  sa  vie  .  .  .”  Much  do  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  enough  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  second  study,  “  La  Danseuse”,  also 
a  veritable  masterpiece.  We  would  pause  again  to  congratulate 
at  no  small  length  M.  Hdrelle  on  the  excellence  of  his  trans¬ 
lation  ;  but,  in  the  circumstances,  we  must  forego  those 
pleasures  and  content  ourselves  with  unhesitatingly  pronoun¬ 
cing  Madame  Mathilde  Serao’s  present  studies  to  be  as  fine  in- 
their  own  way  as  anything  Guy  de  Maupassant  has  written. 

Le  Sang  de  la  S Irene.  By  Anatole  le  Braz.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

Like  Pierre  Loti,  M.  Anatole  le  Braz  loves  the  life  of  Brittany  • 
but  there  all  resemblance  ends,  not  that  M.  le  Braz  is  an 
imitator,  or  one  of  those  depressing  people  who,  in  taking  up  a 
fine  theme,  spoils  it.  Loti  is  languid,  M.  le  Braz  is  vigorous 
we  feel  sure  he  delights  in  a  storm  at  sea  and  wears  oil-skins. 
His  last  scene  (in  “  Le  Gardien  du  Feu”)  was  laid  in  a  light¬ 
house  ;  now  he  tosses  about  in  fishing  smacks,  shares  the 
fortun  es  of  fishing  folk — of  fish  there  are  baskets  full.  And  the 
wind  blows  ;  the  waves  leap  ;  there  is  salt,  there  is  spray  in  the 
atmosphere.  His  girls  are  strong  and  strapping,  his  men- 
might  have  had  Hercules  as  an  ancestor  ;  one  girl,  Marie- Ange, 
wins  smiles  from  the  sourest  old  fishermen.  Everyone  loves 
Marie-Ange  who,  by  the  way,  fascinates  also  the  author  ;  then 
a  superannuated  salt  comes  forward  with  reminiscences.  The 
book,  in  fact,  takes  one  into  Brittany,  but  some  may  complain, 
that  it  keeps  them  there  too  long. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  120. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


COCOA  ° 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food/’ 
GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  TUES- 

JL  DAY,  October  i,  1901.  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of 
,£410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  com¬ 
petition  by  students  of  the  School.. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during:  last  year  exceeded  7,500. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  make  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  resident  appointments  opeiv 
to  students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and 
numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation  for 
gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

The  Clubs’  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


T7ULL  COURSES  FOR  MATRICULATED 

JL  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  at 
composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 

Preparations  for  all  examinations  of  the  London  University. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

Michaelmas  term  commences  October  3. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

LADIES’  DEPARTMENT.  Kensington.  —  Michaelmas  Term  commences- 
Octoher  14.  Apply  to  the  Vice-Princiral,  13  Kensington  Square. 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 


,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “  Major  ” 

in  To-Day 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT 

from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST 

„  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT 

„  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BtJLT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Your  Order 

for  a  cycle  should  distinctly 
state  that  it  is  to  be 
fitted  with 

SOILOP  TYRES, 

without  which  no  cycle  is 
perfect. 

£3  3s.  per  pair. 

With  wired  or  beaded  edges. 
Guaranteed for  13  Months .  Of  all  Cycle 
Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ; 
and  Branches. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  AAA  A  A 
COMFORTING.  XgJ? 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  I  eall  the  ‘Areadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nieotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 


1  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2 16. 


J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OS  AGENTS. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L"  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  |  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pp  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  S  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PO  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

.  OC  L/.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  r87  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  29,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  selection  from  the 
library  of  Colonel  Drake,  and  some  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Augustin  Daly, 
Esq.,  comprising  .Caxton’s  Royal  Book  or  Book  for  a  King  (one  of  five  perfect 
copies),  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  Pynson,  1499  ;  a  fine  Second  Folio  Shakespeare, 
and  Early  Shakespeare  Quartos  ;  First  Editions  of  Spenser's  Poems,  and  other  early 
English  Books  ;  a  singular  English  Devotional  Manuscript  of  the  XVth  Century 
with  Drawings  ;  early  French  Romances  and  other  rare  foreign  books  ;  Letters  of 
Gen.  H.  Seymour  Conway,  1744-84  ;  a  Walpole  Diary :  fine  extra-illustrated 
theatrical  books  ;  a  series  of  works  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank  ;  publications 
of  the  Kelmscott  and  Vale  Presses. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

/CONVERSION  of  the  following  Sterling  Debentures 

V—'  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  viz  :  — 

6  per  cent.  Consolidated  Fund  Loan,  due  ist  July,  1905 


6 

6 

5 

4* 

4^ 

4* 


Debentures 


ist  July,  1908 
ist  Jan.,  1910 
ist  Jan.,  1913 
ist  Jan.,  1914 
ist  Ian.,  rgr8 
ist  Jan.,  1925 


Messrs.  COATES,  SON  &  CO.  are  authorised  by  the  City  of  Quebec  to  further 
extend  the  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  Debentures  of  the  City  as  above  specified, 
and  invite  Holders  of  the  outstanding  Debentures  of  the  said  issues  to  exchange 
their  present  holdings  for  new  3^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Registered  Stock  of  the 
City  of  Quebec,  upon  the  terms  set  out  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  for  listing  the  Debentures  to  be  lodged  for  conversion, 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
and  of  Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

17th  June,  1901. 

Summer  Holidays  and  Long  Vacation. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 
DEEDS,  BONDS,  PLATE,  JEWELS,  &c. 


THE  CHANCERY  LANE 
SAFE  DEPOSIT 

(ENTRANCE  AT  61-62  CHANCERY  LANE). 


PROVIDES  MEANS  FOR  PLACING  IN  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  UNDER 
THE  DEPOSITOR’S  OWN  CONTROL.  AND  OPEN  TO  DAILY  IN¬ 
SPECTION,  ALL  KINDS  OF  SECURITIES,  BONDS.  DEEDS.  PLATE, 
JEWELS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  VALUABLES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.. 

Safes  from  £1  Is,  per  annum. 

Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5s.  per  annum. 
Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  2s.  6d. 


PROPRIETORS— 

THEIkCHANGERY3ANE2  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  OFFICES 
COMPANY  (Limited). 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices, 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45- 

SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  cure  for  antemia  and  weakness  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices,  tor 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

ug 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

THREE  NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

170,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  RICHARD  CARVEL.” 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

THE  CRISIS, 

“  A  singularly  fascinating,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  important  and 
-valuable  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Just  published. 

ALBERT  E.  HANCOCK. 

HENRY  BOURLAND :  The  Passing  of  the  Cavalier. 

OWEN  JOHNSON. 

ARROWS  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY. 

“  A  strong  story.” — Outlook. 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BY  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

“  LA  BELLA,”  and  others.  Being  Certain 

Stories  Recollected  by  EGERTON  CASTLE,  Author  of 
“Young  April,”  &c. 


MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  and  ON  HEROES,  HERO- 

WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HISTORY.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  TENNYSON’S  “IN  MEMO- 

RIAM.”  By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Foetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

\Ready  on  Tuesday. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  :  being 

a  Translation  of  the  Anabasis,  preceded  by  a  Life  of  Xenophon. 
By  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  AUGUST  : 

PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Enchanter.”  Chapters  XI. — XIV. 
THE  FLY-FISHER’S  AFTERMATH.  By  H.  T.  Sheringham. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  POPPY.  By  G.  A.  Levett-Yeats.  I.  :  Among  he 
Opium  Vats. 

IN  THE  EVENING  OF  HER  DAYS. 

THE  GREAT  INVITATION.  By  A.  Macdonell. 

SABRINyE  COROLLA. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

•OUR  LADY  OF  LITTLE  CANON.  By  James  Ayscough. 

INVASION  OR  RAID.  By  David  Hannay. 

MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains : 

IN  CITY  PENT.  By  William  Watson. 

THE  PARIS  COMMUNE.  THIRTY  YEARS  AFTER.  By  William  Trant. 
PERE  RAPHAEL.  By  George  W.  Cable. 

D’RI  AND  I.  VI.  By  Irving  Bacheller. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MARCHIONESS.  III.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains  : 

CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  VIII.  The  Wild-Beast  Tamer. 
By  Cleveland  Moffett. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

THE  IMP'S  MATINFiE.  Story.  By  Josephine  Daskam. 

A  BOY  OF  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO.  Serial.  By  Harriet  T. 
Comstock. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

An  Unrequited  Loyalty  (Marie  Hay).  Bumpus.  8a  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Dol  Shackfield  (Heber  K.  Daniels).  White,  6s. — “  La  Bella  ”  and 
Others  (Egerton  Castle).  Macmillan.  3.1.  6 d. — No  Vindication 
(Mrs.  G.  Kernahan).  Long.  6s. — My  Lady’s  Diamond  (Adeline 
Sergeant).  Ward,  Lock.  3.1.  6 d. — The  Little  Tin  Gods  (Jessie 
E.  Livesay).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.  net.  —  Love  and  his 
Mask  (Menie  Muriel  Dowie).  Heinetnann.  6s. — Both  Sides  of 
the  Veil  (Richard  Marsh).  Methuen.  6s.  —  Mary  Hamilton 
(Lord  Ernest  Hamilton).  Methuen.  6a — A  Harvest  of  Stubble 
(W.  Eden  Hooper).  Brett.  2 s.  6d. — Henry  Bourland  (Albert 
Elmer  Hancock).  Macmillan.  6s.  —  Love,  the  Atonement 
(Frances  Campbell).  Digby,  Long.  6s.  —  Jesse  (George  Marlowe). 
Digby,  Long.  6s.— A  Black  Vintage  (Morice  Gerard).  Digby , 
Long.  6s.  II is  Lawful  Wife  (Jean  Middlen-.ass).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Law. 

Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance  (Edward  Louis  de  Hart). 
Stevens.  £3  3*. 

Science. 

History  of  Intellectual  Development  (John  Beattie  Crozier).  Long¬ 
mans.  10  a  6cl. 

Travel. 

Guide  to  Buckinghamshire  (G.  E.  Mitton).  Black.  2s.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  The  (Mrs.  Sydney  Webb).  Grant 
Richards.  2 a  6 d. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  History  of  the  Boer  War,  1899-1901  (Richard 
Danes).  Cassell.  7s.  6 d. 

Edinburgh  Waverley,  The  (Vols.  I.  and  II.  Rob  Roy).  Edinburgh  : 
Jack. 

Love  Letters,  The  (Israel  Gollancz).  Dent.  2s.  net. 

Labyrinth  of  the  World  (John  Arnos  Komensky.  Edited  by  Count 
Liitzow).  Sonnenschein.  6a 

March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  The  (H.  G.  Dakyns).  Macmillan. 
3A  6  d. 

Royalties  of  the  World  (Rudolf  de  Cordova).  Newnes.  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Story  of  King  Alfred,  The  (Walter  Besant).  Newnes.  ia 

Tale  of  the  Argonauts,  The  (Arthur  S.  Way).  Dent.  2a  net. 

Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  (Vol.  XIII.  Part  II. 
New  Series).  Colchester  :  Published  by  the  Society,  is. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August: — Longman’s  Magazine, 
6d. ;  The  Badminton  Magazine,  ia;  Harper’s  Monthly,  ia  ;  The 
Cornhill,  ia;  Revue  Britannique  (July);  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  3A  6 d. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  11.  AUGUST,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  : 

THE  MAIN  STREAM. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

MR.  BRODRICK’S  LOST  OPPORTUNITIES-^  t/r. .col.  MAUDE , 

late  R.  E. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  SUBMARINE-^.  HILLIARD  A  TTERIDGE. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  -THE  EARL  NELSON. 

FAMINE  AND  ITS  CAUSES  IN  ITALY -EDWARD  C.  STRUTT. 

A  JESUIT  PLEA  FOR  JESUITS-'DVE  REV.  FATHER  GERARD,  S.f. 
THE  COMPARATIVE  ABILITIES  OF  THE  FAIR  AND  DARK- 
HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  WALKING— i-E-SVAE  STEPHEN. 

THE  CASTELLO  OF  MILAN  (Illustrated)—/ ULIA  CARTWRIGHT  {.MRS. 
ADV). 

MAURUS  JOKAI  -E.  NISBET  BAIN. 

A  CONVERSATION -G.  S.  STREET. 

LINES  TO  MONICA  MARY  MEYNELL— AYfH.VCAY  THOMPSON. 
TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT,  XXIV.-XXV.  -ANTHONY  HOPE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE 

NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

TUST  OUT. 

No.  7.  AUGUST.  ONE  SHILLING. 

Contains,  .with  “Notes  of  the  Month”  and  “Books  Worth 
Buying,”  no  less  than  21  Articles  on  Political  Questions  and  Essays 
on  Literary  Subjects,  including  : — - 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  By  E.  T. 
Cook. 

HENLEY  AND  AFTER.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann. 

TARTY  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECAY. 
By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  NOVELS.  By  George  W.  E. 
Russell. 

And  other  Articles  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  Keir 
Hardie,  M.P.,  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  F.  C.  Selous,  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  Clement  Scott. 


Published  at  33  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  E.C. 
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GEORGE  MOORES  GREAT  NOVEL 

SISTER  TERESA. 

(Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 


SISTER  TERESA-  By  George  Moore.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  ;  — “  A  piece  of  sincere,  strenuous,  orignal  art  ;  the  work  of  a  mind  unfeigneclly 
devoted  to  a  high  ideal  of  truth  and  beauty.”  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


. ■■■'■ .  . — - . — '  - 

SISTER  TERESA-  By  George  Moore.  6s. 

The  Daily  Express  says  : — “  No  deeper  or  more  powerful  novel  than  ‘Sister  Teresa’  has  been  written  in 
the  English  language  for  several  years.”  _ _ _ 


SISTER  TERESA.  By  George  Moore.  6s. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  says  : — “  A  book  of  undeniable  talent. 


SISTER  TERESA.  By  George  Moore.  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — “  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  genuine  history  of  a  woman  s  heart  and 
soul  will  read  ‘  Sister  Teresa  ’  with  pleasure  and  edification.” 


GEORGE 

MOORE'S 

SISTER 

TERESA, 

6s. 

GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

6s. 

GEORGE 

MOORE’S 

SISTER 

TERESA. 

6s. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


MRS.  DE  LA  PASTURE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


OUTLOOK.  — t{  A  n  admirable  piece  of  ivorte.  Quite  as  strong  in  its 
wag  as  6  Deborah  of  Tod's,1  11 

Second  Impression  Now  Ready. 

WORLD .—"Every  page  of  the  tvork  is  worth  reading;  Catherine 
is  a  weet  creature  in  the  truest  sense.11 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS. 

By  Mrs.  BE  LA  PASTURE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEBORAH  OF  TOD'S,”  “ADAM  GRTGSON,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Punch. — “The  reader  of  ‘Deborah  of  Tod’s’  expects  much  when  he  comes 
across  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture.  He  will  not  be  disappointed  on 
taking  up  ‘  Catherine  of  Cala's.’ As  Deborah  being  ‘  of  Tod  s’  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  so  Catherine  is  ‘of  Calais.  The  characters,  many  and  various,  are  drawn 

with  unerring  skill.” 

Spectator. —  “Suffused  with  that  charm  of  manner  and  gracious  kindliness  which 
have  always  lent  attractiveness  to  the  work  of  this  writer.” 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  SEAL  OF  SILENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  R.  CONDER. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Third  Impression  Now  Ready. 

Illustrated  London  News.—  “  A  particularly  fresh  and  entertaining  story,  well  told 

and  bright  with  fun  and  high  spirits  throughout . We  do  not  think  we  exaggerate 

the  promise  of  his  work  when  we  venture  our  belief  that  Mr.  Conder  might  have 
stepped  into  the  place  in  fiction  which  has  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Rice.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NOW  READY. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS 

RIGHTS  AN 0  WRONGS  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

By  E.  T.  COOK, 

Recently  Editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

1  vol.  demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  —  “  ‘  Uncle  Bernae’  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle’s  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

Th©  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  F.  ANSYEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian.  —  “  A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  ‘  Vice  Versa.’  ” 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT * 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. — “A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  IViark.  With  a  Fronti- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full 

page  Illustrations.  Thlrd  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactor 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions  Third  Impression. 

Weekly  Sun. — “  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style. 

Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator. — “  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 


***  Messrs.  SMITH ,  ELDER  &P  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward' 
a  copy  of  their  CA  TALOGUE  post  free  on  application . 
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The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
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with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  S  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
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and  other  Names — a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9  : — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example: — Temse,  Tems 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lemes,  a  sieve,  temsian ,  to  sift;  D.  tems,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10  : — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  11  : — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
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The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — “Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 
•and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  100 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known." 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  “ LORD  SALISBURY"— 

Arthur  Wallace’s  “jOSEPII  CHAMBERLAIN,”  W.  F. 
Aitken’s  “LORD  KITCHENER,”  Ernest  Russell’s  “EARL 
ROBERTS,”  G.  Ii.  Knott’s  “JOHN  BURNS,”  and  Acton 
Wye’s  “DR.  W.  G.  GRACE.” 


If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The  Bijou  Biographies,”  the 
publisher  will  forward  copies  on  receipt  of  Sixpence. 

London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ••  ..  . .  ..  £ 5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  . .  ••  ..  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ..  .  •  ••  £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

Rowland's 

MACASSAR  OH 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for. Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


2 7  July,  iqoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


CONSOLIDATED  MINES  SELECTION. 


THE  fifth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on 


Tuesday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Francis  Muir  (Chair¬ 
man  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  W.  Moore)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  also  the  auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  company  had  passed  through  a  quiet  and  very  un¬ 
interesting  and  very  prolific  year.  With  the  large  interest  which  it  had  in  South 
Africa  it  was  only  natural  that  the  company  had  suffered,  as  many  other  companies 
"had,  from  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  In  that  field  of  its  operations  the  company 
had  had  but  little  opportunity  of  doing  anything,  and  the  depression  which  had 
existed  in  that  department  had  considerably  affected  other  mining  markets.  Last 
year  the  company  showed  an  available  balance  of  £74,701,  whereas  on  the  present 
•occasion  it  showed  one  of  only  .£14,974,  which  meant  that,  whereas  last  year  the 
directors  were  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  20  percent.,  they  now  proposed  that  the 
sum  in  hand  should  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account.  The  directors  might 
Lave  increased  the  available  balance  if  they  had  chosen  to  realise  certain  of  their 
securities  which  showed  a  fair  profit,  but  as  they  always  held  the  opinion  that  in 
the  future  those  securities  would  reach  a  value  far  beyond  what  they  stood  at 
present  they  decided  that  it  was  advisable  not  to  sell  those  securities,  but  to  hold 
them  until  they  reached  a  figure  nearer  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  actual  worth. 
The  sum  which  the  company  had  available  was  sufficient  to  pay  per  cent.,  but  they 
did  not  think  that  that  was  worth  recommending  to  the  shareholders,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  be  quite  willing  that  the  question  of  dividend  should  be  passed  for  the 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  their  balance-sheet,  the  reserve  fund  was 
intact  at  £35,000,  and  no  call  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  In  addition  to  that, 
their  securities,  having  been  very  carefully  and  conservatively  valued,  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  appreciation  upon  the  values  at  which  they  stand  in  the  books. 
■So  that  altogether,  looking  at  the  circumstances  and  looking  at  the  accounts  very 
carefully,  while  it  was  somewhat  disappointing  not  to  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend, 
yet  they  felt  there  was  nothing  in  the  situation  at  which  they  need  be  discouraged 
or  of  which  they  need  be  in  any  way  ashamed.  Circumstances  had  been  too  strong 
for  them,  they  had  spent  a  year  marking  time,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  in  the 
present  position  of  the  company,  with  a  change  in  the  times,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  do  as  well  as  they  had  done  before.  They  had  had  some  disappointments 
in  regard  to  Klondyke,  but  with  reorganisation  he  hoped  the  results  there  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable.  They  had  an  agent  in 
Johannesburg,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  do  anything  beyond  keeping  them 
posted  as  to  the  course  of  events,  but  when  peace  came  they  would  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  which  might  present 
themselves.  He  moved  :  l<  That  the  directors’  report  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1901,  together  with  the  accounts  annexed  thereto,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
approved  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  A.  Parker  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  and 
•without  discussion. 

Mr.  Penton,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  with  the  advent  of  better 
times  they  might  look  forward  to  a  return  of  prosperity. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  carried, 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  the  care  and  attention  which  the  directors  devoted 
to  the  affairs  of  the  company  had  not  diminished  in  the  least.  If  favoured  with 
good  opportunities,  the  results  in  the  future  would  not  be  in  any  sense  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THRELFALL’S  BREWERY,  LIMITED. 


THE  14th  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors 

of  Threlfall’s  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Thomas  Threlfall  (the  Chairman  of  the  company) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Alexander  Elgin,  C.A.)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman  :  The  auditors’  report  is  as  follows  “  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements,  as 
auditors,  have  been  complied  with.  We  report  to  the  shareholders  that  we  have 
audited  the  above  balance-sheet  dated  29th  June,  1901,  with  the  books  and  vouchers, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct 
view  of  the  state  of  the  company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
company. — Broads,  Paterson  and  Co.”  That  is  a  certificate  which,  I  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  saying,  the  auditors  could  have  no  difficulty  in  signing 
for  all  our  balance-sheets  since  the  company  was  floated.  Gentlemen,— Our  report 
has,  as  heretofore,  been  taken  as  read  ;  but  there  is  a  paragraph  in  it  towards 
the  end  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice.  First  of  all— for  it  is  uppermost 
in  my  mind — and  before  I  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  business  of  the  year,  I 
would  fain  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  managing  director  whose  loss  we 
deplore.  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  is  one  of  my  oldest  recollections.  He  was, 
I  think,  still  in  his  teens  when  he  entered  my  late  father’s  brewery 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  rapidly  inspired  such  confidence  and  proved  himself 
so  capable  that,  almost  from  the  commencement  my  father  would  leave  to 
him  from  time  to  time  matters  of  importance  rarely  entrusted  to  one  so  young. 
Although  since  the  formation  of  this  company  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  by  his  ow 
desire,  took  a  less  active  part  in  the  management  than  his  brother,  Mr.  George 
Barker,  his  great  knowledge  and  life-long  experience  of  the  business,  his  remarkable 
memory  and  sound  judgment,  his  enterprise  and,  not  less,  his  discretion  made  him 
a  most  valuable  and  valued  adviser,  while  the  kindly  simplicity  and  gentleness 
of  his  nature  endeared  him  to  those  who  could  claim  him  as  friend.  I 
am  sure  the  shareholders  will  sympathise  with  the  directors,  and  especially 
with  Mr.  George  Barker,  in  this  the  first  blank  that  has  been  made  on  the 
Board.  At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  company  last  July,  when  I  had 
the  misfortune,  through  illness,  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
here,  our  able  and  experienced  deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  Matheson,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  the  business  for  that  year  had  been  a  record  one. 
Well,  we  cannot  expect  to  establish  records  every  year,  but  the  difference  in  profit 
is  easily  explained,  and  the  chief  causes  of  it  are  the  war  taxation  on  beer 
and  spirits  and  the  increase  of  income-tax,  and  in  the  price  of  coal  and  other 
materials.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  in  spite  of  these  exceptional 
circumstances,  we  are  in  a  position  to  present  to  you  what  cannot  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  a  satisfactory  report.  We  are  able,  out  of  profits,  t;o  write  off 


£3°,193  f°r  depreciation,  to  put  the  substantial  sum  of  £15,000  to  reserve, 
bringing  that  fund  up  to  a  round  half-million,  or,  in  other  figures,  £50,000 
more  than  the  amount  of  our  ordinary  share  capital  ;  to  carry  forward  £(4,157,  and 
to  again  recommend  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  I  think,  gentlemen,  for  me  to  detain  you  by  an  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  eloquence  of  that  speaking  dividend,  and  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  that  dividends  for  the  year  ending 
29  June,  1901,  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares 
and  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Fickus  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Buszard,  K.C.  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  “  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Chairman,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  employees  of  the 
company  for  their  exertions  during  the  past  year  and  their  management  of  the 
company.”  I  think  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  to  find  that  the  dividend  is 
maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year — the  splendid  distribution  of  20  per  cent. 
In  the  year  before  there  were  many  exceptional  circumstances  which  gave  an 
impetus  to  trade.  We  rejoiced  at  the  relief  of  Mafeking  and  the  entry  of  the  troops 
into  Pretoria.  All  these  were,  no  doubt,  duly  celebrated  at  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  company,  and  we  may  hope  in  the  current  year  there 
may  be  equal  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  war  will  in  time  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  rejoicing  and  congratulation  that  will  then  ensue  will  bring 
additional  prosperity  to  the  company. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Nesble  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  can  only  repeat 
the  remark  in  thanking  ycu,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  now  for  many 
years  in  succession,  that  there  is  no  company,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom  that  is 
better  served  in  its  management  than  this  company,  which  has  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  declaring  a  very  handsome  dividend.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  always  careful  and  cautious  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dividend.  We 
began,  as  you  know,  with  8  per  cent.,  which  has  risen  gradually  to  the  magnificent 
figure  at  which  it  now  stands.  We  have  never  increased  it  until  we  judged  that, 
humanly  speaking,  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  it. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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IVc  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NO  TICE. — Next  week's  issue  will  contain  the  first  oj  a  series 
of  articles  on  American  Railway  Development  which 
will  cover  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Wednesday  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  208  granted  a  sum  of 
p£ioo,ooo  to  His  Majesty  to  be  issued  to  Field  Marshal 
Earl  Roberts  of  Kandahar  in  recognition  of  his  services 
during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
moved  the  grant,  spoke  at  first  in  a  House  by  no  means 
crowded  even  for  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the 
scene,  despite  Nationalist  volubility,  never  wore  a 
stormy,  nor  even  very  animated,  look.  He  sketched 
briefly  the  events  of  the  first  fortnight  of  December  1900 
so  disastrous  to  British  arms  both  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  and  the  change  which  came  directly  Lord 
Roberts  was  able  to  move.  Entering  into  the  field  of 
strategy,  he  argued  that  Lord  Roberts,  by  his  astute 
method  of  driving  a  wedge  between  the  forces  of  the 
enemy— by  accumulating  an  army  at  the  Modder  River, 
abandoning  the  railway  and  braving  the  difficulties  of 
a  barren,  inhospitable  country — saved  Kimberley  and, 
later,  Ladysmith.  Had  the  General  striven  to  drive 
his  wedge  by  going  up  by  the  Central  Railway  towards 
Bloemfontein — a  course  which  it  is  certain  many  mili¬ 
tary  men  believed  he  would  take — he  would  inevitably 
have  found  the  enemy  astride  the  railway  in  position 
after  position  ;  and  then  the  beleaguered  towns  might 
have  fallen.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  the 
Prime  Minister  bore  witness  to  the  “genius  and 
devotion”  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

If  we  calmly  review  the  situation  candour  may  make 
us  confess  that  we  see  nothing  in  the  achievements 
comparable  to,  say,  the  Hundred  Days’  Campaign  ;  yet 
we  need  not  be  fearful  of  over-estimating  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  England  owes  to  Lord  Roberts.  It 
is  easy  now  to  talk  about  “250,000  trained  British 
soldiers  ”  against  “  15,000  Boer  farmers  ”  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  before  Lord  Roberts  appeared  on  the 
scene,  we  seemed,  notwithstanding  our  superiority  in 
numbers  and  professional  soldiership,  to  be  hurling 
ourselves  against  a  wall  of  adamant.  Nobody,  who 
recalls  that  Black  December  of  our  history  and  the 
unmeasured  joy  which  was  felt  over  Lord  Roberts’ 
relief  of  Kimberley  and  capture  of  Cronje  and  his 
army,  will  question  Mr.  Balfour’s  fervent  statement 
that  Lord  Roberts’  deeds  are  “  well  worthy  of  national 
gratitude”.  We  hope,  too,  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
to  whom  certainly  the  most  arduous,  if  not  the  most 


critical  and  anxious,  part  of  the  war  has  fallen,  will 
be  honoured  as  he  deserves  by  the  country  as  well 
as  by  the  statesmen.  Without  his  great  genius  for 
organisation — it  is  genius  undoubtedly — Mr.  Balfour 
might  not  have  had  so  good  a  story  to  tell.  The 
latter  part  of  the  debate  was  not  of  much  importance. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  not  particularly 
happy.  He  did  not  rise  much  above  the  fairly  obvious 
remark  that  the  war  was  not  over,  but  that  Lord 
Roberts’  work  was  over. 

In  Lord  Kitchener’s  telegram  published  on  Tuesday 
may  possibly  be  found  some  explanation  of  the  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  reported  by  him  on  Thursday. 
The  various  columns  have  been  pressing  the  enemy  so 
hard  that  there  has  been  another  weekly  toll  of  350 
killed,  wounded,  surrendered  and  captured,  and  further 
serious  losses  in  stock  and  munitions.  The  Boer 
position  is  becoming  desperate,  and  the  enemy  are 
now  taking  their  reverses  badly.  At  a  time  when  their 
friends  in  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  minimise  the 
impression  left  by  the  Vlakfontein  revelations,  Lord 
Kitchener  reports  that  a  wounded  Yeoman  and  a  number 
of  natives  have  been  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  that  all 
natives  in  the  British  service  who  may  be  captured  by 
the  commandoes  in  future  will  be  shot.  The  last  shred 
of  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  Boers  should  be 
destroyed  by  this  hideous  barbarity.  Now  that  the 
Boers  are  adopting  these  ruthless  methods,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  British  can  (or  even 
should)  longer  restrain  the  native  chiefs  from  plunging 
into  the  strife. 

By  the  nation  and  by  politicians  of  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  deepest  sympathy  will  be  felt 
with  Mr.  Brodrick  in  his  irreparable  domestic  loss. 
But  the  Secretary  for  War  is  young  and  very  busy,  and 
he  will  find,  as  older  men  have  found,  that  the  best 
distraction  from  grief  is  work.  We  hope,  therefore,  on 
personal  as  well  as  public  grounds,  that  Mr.  Brodrick 
will  shortly  be  able  to  resume  his  efforts  to  put  down 
the  too  common  journalistic  practice  of  obtaining 
official  news  quocunque  tnodo.  The  defence  of  the 
“  Daily  Mail”  is  that  the  information  in  question  was 
obtained  from  a  “  regular  correspondent”.  But  that  is 
exactly  the  excuse  that  was  put  forward  by  the  same 
organ  for  the  publication  of  the  fictitious  massacre  at 
Pekin,  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  incident  in  the 
history  of  British  journalism.  It  is  of  course  no  excuse 
that  the  delinquent  is  an  old  offender. 

Suggestions  for  additions  to  the  Royal  Title  seem 
endless.  The  Royal  Titles  Bill  leaves  the  question  open 
except  so  far  as  we  know  that  the  Government,  having 
found  that  “  King  of  all  the  British  dominions  beyond 
the  Seas  ”  is  not  positively  objectionable  to  the  colonies, 
will  probably  advise  the  King  to  proclaim  that  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  title.  Lord  Rosebery  suggested  on  the 
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order  for  going  into  Committee  that  the  form  “  Of  all  the 
Britains  within  and  beyond  the  seas  ”  would  be  better 
and  would  be  expressed  concisely  by  “  Britanniarum 
Rex  ”  or  “  Omnium  Britanniarum  Rex  ”  on  the  coins, 
which  could  not  be  done  in  the  former  case.  Elsewhere 
we  give  reasons  for  holding  that  the  form  “British 
Emperor  ”,  which  has  not  been  elsewhere  suggested, 
would  possess  all  the  virtues  of  brevity,  clearness, 
accuracy,  and  euphony  desired  but  hardly  attained  in 
the  other  descriptions.  It  has  more  history  to  support 
it  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and  as  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  “  empire  ”  and  “  imperialism  ” 
it  seems  foolish  to  raise  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
correlative  term.  The  point  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  allusion 
to  “a  forgotten  altar”  in  connexion  with  the  term 
emperor  is  difficult  to  find.  He  admits  the  term 
empire,  and  that  necessitates  an  emperor. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Government  to  secure  some 
reference  to  Greater  Britain  in  the  King’s  title,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Colonies  that  such  reference  should  be 
made,  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
which  obtained  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1837  no  one  was  concerned  to  find  a  means  of  recog¬ 
nising  colonial  loyalty.  On  the  contrary  something 
very  like  chaos  reigned  throughout  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  India. 
Canada  was  in  more  or  less  open  revolt,  the  great 
Boer  trek  from  Cape  Colony  had  just  taken  place  j 
owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  method 
in  which  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  was  carried 
out,  there  was  trouble  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  same  cause,  Australia  was  up  in  arms  because  of 
the  gross  unwisdom  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  wives  for  the  settlers,  and  New  Zealand  had 
been  annexed  not  by  Great  Britain  but  outlaws  and 
rascals  of  various  nationalities.  The  people  at  home 
knew  little  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  if 
judged  by  some  of  its  acts,  would  be  deemed  to  have 
known  less.  That  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Government  on  every  hand  were  surmounted  was  due 
at  least  as  much  to  good  fortune  as  to  sound  policy. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Royal  title  to-day'is 
as  remarkable  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty  developed  under 
the  Victorian  regime  as  the  tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York. 

There  was  a  decidedly  animated  debate  in  the  Lords  on 
Thursday  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  motion  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Royal  Declaration  Bill  and 
there  were  one  or  two  rather  sharp  passages  at  arms. 
Lord  Rosebery  opposed  the  motion,  pointing  out  that 
the  Declaration  had  been  prepared  by  a  Committee 
from  which  the  theological  experts  in  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  carefully  and  deliberately  excluded.  He 
declared  that  this  Committee,  in  its  hurried  deliberations, 
had  overlooked  several  highly  important  facts  such  as 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  these  realms,  and  the 
matter  of  terminology  against  which  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  had  protested.  His  attack  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  went  home,  as  shown  by  the  vindictive  reply 
which  Lord  Halsbury,  its  chairman,  attempted.  We 
have  already  commented  on  the  way  in  which  this  Com¬ 
mittee  rushed  through  its  labours  :  it  might  be  nick¬ 
named  “The  Ten  Minutes  Committee  Lord  Rosebery 
divided  the  House  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  76. 
We  entirely  sympathise  with  those  who  are  indignant  at 
the  way  in  which  this  matter  has  been  mismanaged,  and 
consider  that  any  and  every  amendment  proposed  in 
Committee,  pre-eminently  Earl  Grey’s— “  I  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  as  established  bylaw” — would  have  been  an 
improvement  on  the  Declaration  as  it  now  stands. 
But  we  are  above  all  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
not  be  hung  up,  and  by  delay  there  would  be  grave 
danger  of  the  Bill  not  passing  through  the  Commons 
this  session.  The  Government  are  now  absolutely 
bound  in  honour  to  see  the  matter  through  before 
Parliament  rises. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  written  to  the  Imperial  Liberal 
Council  to  tell  them  that,  while  he  feels  the  honour  of 
their  invitation  to  address  them  on  the  Liberal  situa¬ 
tion,  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  has  already  said. 


So  far  good.  But  he  does  not  send  the  Council  empty 
away,  though  whether  he  has  filled  them  with  a  good 
!  thing,  we  imagine  some  of  its  members  will  doubt, 
j  He  quarrels  with  their  name.  He  says  it  is  misleading 
and  obscure  and  proposes  as  a  substitute  “  Liberal 
|  (Imperial)  League”.  In  dignity  and  euphony  Lord 
Rosebery’s  suggestion  is  distinctly  retrograde,  nor  is 
i  its  obscurity  less  patent.  Parenthesis  usually  makes 
for  obscurity.  The  only  plain  inference  from  the 
suggested  change  is  that  Imperialism  is  to  be  put 
second  to  Liberalism,  in  other  words,  the  Empire 
second  to  party,  and  that  the  Imperial  element  is  not 
to  be  essential,  but  an  afterthought,  a  parenthesis  to 
be  omitted,  if  desired,  for  brevity’s  sake.  We  hope 
the  Council  will  adhere  to  its  dignified  and  significant 
name. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  Customs  at  an 
effective  5  per  cent,  the  delay  that  has  been  caused  in 
the  negotiations  about  the  Indemnity  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  Powers  have  now  put  their  terms  before 
the  Chinese  envoys.  The  increase  was  demanded  by 
Russia  and  would  have  acted  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
Indemnity  at  the  expense  of  British  trade.  At  the  rate 
of  about  seven  taels  to  the  pound  sterling  the  amount  is 
some  ^65,000,000  to  which  interest  has  to  be  added 
and  it  is  to  be  paid  by  1940,  an  allowance  of  three  years 
being  granted  from  1  January  next  for  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment.  Such  of  the  Chinese  revenues  as 
are  already  allocated  to  other  foreign  debts  will  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Indemnity  as  these  debts 
become  extinguished. 

An  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  agreement 
about  the  Customs  is  that  an  international  commission 
will  be  appointed  to  replace  the  present  system  of  ad 
|  valorem  duties,  which  is  open  to  great  abuse  and  is 
complained  of  by  traders,  by  one  of  specific  duties. 
Another  point  is  that  boards  of  conservators  are  to  be 
appointed  with  the  co-operation  financial  and  otherwise 
of  the  Chinese  for  improving  the  approaches  to  the 
j  Pei-ho  and  Shanghai  rivers.  These  are  wretchedly 
|  poor  results  for  the  benefit  of  trade  but  it  is  all  the 
Powers  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  newly 
constituted  Foreign  Office  is  said  to  be  approved  as  an 
improvement  on  the  old  Tsung-li-Yamen ;  and  the 
etiquette  of  the  Court  in  future  is  to  be  a  little  more 
complimentary  to  the  foreign  representatives.  It  is 
believed  however  that  the  Chinese  Court  does  not 
intend  to  return  to  Peking  but  to  remain  at  Si-ngan 
whither  the  Chinese  officials  are  moving.  There  is  also 
a  recrudescence  of  the  Boxer  movement  and  the 
Imperial  troops  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  Chili. 

If  a  newswriter  from  Constantinople  is  to  be  believed 
Russia  is  now  agitating  to  obtain  from  the  Porte  the 
concession  for  coaling  stations  in  Turkish  territory 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  a  move  would  indicate  that 
her  engineering  reconnaissances  have  shown  the  natural 
difficulties  of  connecting  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  with 
the  Gulf  by  a  line  through  Persian  territory  to  be 
insuperable.  This  is  also  the  view  of  such  a  project 
expressed  by  Sir  T.  Holdich  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
Indian  Borderland.  If  Russia  seeks  to  capture  the 
Euphrates  Valley  route  she  will  have  to  reckon  with 
Germany.  Meanwhile  she  is  drawing  the  net  closer 
round  Persia.  The  new  steamer  line  from  Odessa  to 
the  Gulf  has  not  so  far  proved  a  commercial  success, 
though  it  has  probably  justified  its  other  and  more  real 
objects.  The  Customs  on  the  Seistan  border  are  now 
in  Russian  hands  under  the  conditions  of  the  late  quasi¬ 
state  Russian  loan  to  Persia.  An  opportunity  is  thereby 
gained  for  hampering  the  trade  recently  opened  up  with 
India  by  the  Quetta-Nushki  route  to  Seistan.  That 
trade  has  made  rapid  progress  and  is  full  of  promises 
but  we  may  now  expect  to  hear  of  trouble,  whenever  it 
suits  Russia. 

The  various  explanations  given  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  Tibetan  Mission  to  S.  Petersburg  are 
far  from  satisfactory.  In  1898  when  the  Khanbo-Lama, 
Agouan  Dordji,  visited  Russia’s  capital,  and  in  1899,  on 
his  second  reception  by  the  Tzar,  these  friendly  demon¬ 
strations  were  explained  as  bearing  no  political  signifi¬ 
cance  whatever.  The  Khanbo-Lama’s  mission  was 
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(ostensibly)  to  intercede  with  the  Tzar  for  religious 
liberty  for  the  Buddhists  subject  ro  Russian  rule.  That 
Russia  should  make  overtures  to  Tibetans  in  order  to 
advance  her  position  with  the  suzerain  Government  at 
Pekin,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  hardly  likely.  Since 
1751  when  the  quelling  of  a  rebellion  in  Tibet  by  the 
Chinese  army  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  “  Amban  ” 
at  Lhassa(in  1793),  the  Lamas,  whosepowerthis  arrange¬ 
ment  very  considerably  interfered  with,  have  not  been 
the  Emperor’s  most  loyal  subjects.  Nor  is  it  very 
probable  that  the  object  of  the  Mission  is  for  authorisa¬ 
tion  to  make  special  request  among  Buddhists  in 
Russian  territory  for  money  to  support  the  Dalai-Lama. 
In  regard  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Dalai-Lama,  the  Spiritual  Head  of  Tibet  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Mongolia,  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Though  the 
Chinese  Government  has  compelled  him  to  abdicate  his 
secular  authority  and  share  it  with  Chinese  officials, 
he  still  remains  the  political  as  well  as  the  Spiritual 
Leader  of  Buddhism. 

Lord  Cromer’s  despatch,  covering  Sir  William 
Garstin’s  report  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
utilising  the  Upper  Nile  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Sudan,  should  be  studied  together  with  Sir  Harry 
Johnston’s  account  of  the  progress  of  Uganda  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Blue  Book  issued  a  week  ago.  They 
vividly  illustrate  the  steps  by  which  British  adminis¬ 
trators  are  revolutionising  not  merely  the  political 
but  the  physical  condition  of  the  huge  north-eastern 
shoulder  of  the  African  continent.  The  conquest  and 
opening  up  of  Uganda  are  not  of  quite  so  much 
importance  to  the  Empire  as  the  re-conquest  and  re¬ 
cuperation  of  the  Sudan  to  Egypt.  But  the  achieve¬ 
ment  is  of  not  less  magnitude,  and  both  events  have 
involved  the  British  Exchequer  in  considerable  outlay. 
Of  the  gain  to  civilisation  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  British  people 
must  be  content  to  take  out  their  dividends  in  philan¬ 
thropy.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  seems  hopeful  that  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  returns  may  be  of 
a  more  practical  character,  and  the  resources  of  Uganda 
assuredly  justify  a  large  measure  of  optimism.  The 
Sudan  is  perhaps,  as  Lord  Cromer  suggests,  hardly  yet 
ready  for  large  schemes  of  irrigation,  but  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  British  engineers 
will  be  prepared  to  do  for  Upper  Egypt  what  they  have 
already  done  for  Lower  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

The  new  German  Tariff  Bill,  which  imposes  a  great 
addition  to  the  present  rates  on  agricultural  produce,  is 
to  be  the  arena  in  which  the  agrarian  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  classes  are  to  fight  another 
round  in  their  protracted  struggle.  German  economic 
policy  is  based  on  the  principle  of  establishing  a  work¬ 
ing  equilibrium  between  town  and  country  interests. 
Protection  for  agriculturists  has  accompanied  protection 
for  manufacturers,  and  the  object  of  commercial  treaties 
has  been  to  regulate  foreign  trade  so  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  benefit  of  rural  districts  should 
not  injure  the  commercial  towns  by  making  food 
stuffs  too  dear,  nor  the  protection  of  manufacturers 
press  too  hardly  on  those  connected  with  the  land. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Agrarians  possess 
great  political  power,  and  they  have  been  steadily  using 
it  against  successive  Chancellors  to  enforce  a  much 
more  protective  policy  in  their  favour  than  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  treaties  which  are  expiring  by  effluxion  of 
time.  It  appears  that  the  draft  tariff,  which  will  of 
course  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Federal  Council,  was  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the 
Agrarian  leaders  alone,  and  it  represents  the  most 
extreme  form  that  Protection  has  yet  taken. 

A  curious  incident  in  connexion  with  the  draft  tariff 
is  that  a  copy  was  surreptitiously  obtained  and  sold  to 
a  financial  paper  here  :  an  official  leakage  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  this  week.  The  value  of  early  information  about 
the  tariff  to  speculators  shows  how  much  international 
commercial  relations  are  expected  to  be  affected  by  it. 
All  round  the  world  the  new  scheme  will  set  up  a  war  of 
tariffs  and  if  the  scale  were  accepted  by  the  German 
Government,  it  would  become  impossible  to  renew  the 


I  commercial  treaties  in  any  form.  For  that  reason  it  is 
most  likely  that  very  considerable  modifications  will  be 
made  in  the  Bill.  Other  parts  of  Germany  are  as  seriously 
affected  as  are  America  or  Russia.  Austria-Hungary  will 
increase  her  duties  on  imports  from  Germany,  and  the 
two  peoples  are  driven  to  console  themselves  for  the 
economic  disadvantages  by  the  reflection  that  politically 
it  will  make  the  two  parts  of  the  Empire  co-operate 
more  cordially  than  they  have  done  for  a  long  time. 
The  strife  the  new  tariff  will  introduce  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Continental  countries  is  not  favourable  to  that 
commercial  combination  against  America  of  which  there 
was  talk  some  time  ago.  In  Germany  itself  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  are  demanding  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  in  the  duties  on  imports  affecting  their  own 
industries.  Free  trade  is  not  dreamed  of  by  any  of  the 
moderate  political  parties  in  Germany,  but  the  effort  of 
the  Agrarians  to  push  their  protectionism  to  extremes 
will  probably  increase  the  strength  of  the  Social 
Democrats  by  furnishing  them  with  a  new  weapon 
against  landlords  and  manufacturers  alike. 

The  Education  Bill  has  passed  the  Commons,  who 
have  also  debated  the  new  minute  as  to  evening  schools. 
Sir  John  Gorst  was  again  very  happy  in  his  speeches. 
The  object  of  the  minute  is  to  bring  evening  school 
administration  into  line  with  the  law  as  recently  declared, 
to  increase  its  efficacy  by  securing  that  no  subject 
can  be  taken  for  so  short  a  time  and  with  so  little 
perseverance  as  to  exclude  everything  in  the  shape  of 
teaching,  twenty  hours  being  fixed  by  the  minute  as 
a  minimum  ;  and  thirdly  to  secure  that  the  allocation 
of  public  moneys  to  the  different  kinds  of  evening 
schools  shall  be  clear  and  accountable.  It  is  trans¬ 
parent  that  these  regulations  make  for  real  education. 
Nothing  but  partisanship  could  make  those  whose 
business  is  in  these  matters,  such  as  Mr.  Macnamara, 
violently  oppose  precautions  against  teaching  in  smat¬ 
terings.  To  criticise  education  one  should  be  as  well 
educated  as  Sir  John  Gorst. 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott  is  a  loss  to  Church  and  State 
very  much  as  was  Mandell  Creighton.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  a  great  scholar,  one  of  a  band  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  scholars  whose  work  will  last  ;  but  he  was 
much  more.  His  grasp  of  what  we  now  call  social  and 
labour  questions,  and  his  skill  in  handling  them  in 
practice,  showed  him  to  possess  the  mind  of  the  states¬ 
man  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  scholar  and  the 
character  of  the  saint.  To  win  the  regard  equally  and 
simultaneously  of  the  most  refined  intellect  university 
life  can  afford,  and  of  the  rough  collier  of  Durham, 
indicates  a  man  of  very  large  mould.  Where  are  we 
to  find  his  like  ?  With  Lightfoot,  Creighton,  and 
Westcott  gone,  one  can  but  wonder  with  some  appre¬ 
hension  who  are  the  men,  and  where  are  they,  to 
take  the  Church  through  the  difficulties  ahead  of  her  ? 
But  we  should  indeed  be  false  to  these  great  church¬ 
men’s  memories,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  lose  faith 
even  for  one  moment. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  that  Lady  Cowley, 
although  her  marriage  with  Earl  Cowley  was  dissolved, 
is  still  entitled  to  describe  herself  as  the  Countess  of 
Cowley,  or  Lady  Cowley  or  “Violet  Cowley”.  As 
she  subsequently  married  Mr.  Biddulph  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  names  becomes  the  more  curious.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  is  all  a  mere  matter  of  names  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  decided  that  Mr.  Justice  Barnes 
was  wrong  in  restraining  Lady  Cowley  from  using  that 
designation.  A  person  can  only  be  hindered  from  using 
any  name  he  chooses,  if  its  use  can  be  construed  into 
a  claim  to  or  an  injury  against  the  property  of  another. 
It  might  be  what  lawyers  call  jactitation,  an  elegant 
word  meaning  laying  a  claim  to  be  married  to  some 
person.  The  Lords  say  Lady  Cowley’s  use  of  her  title 
was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  further  if  it  had  been, 
as  the  injury  would  have  been  to  the  dignity, 
the  ordinary  Courts  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  the 
matter  being  one  entirely  for  a  Committee  of  Privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lindley  added  that  even 
if  it  were  legally  just  to  grant  an  injunction,  it  would 
be  so  inconvenient  in  view  of  the  recognised  custom  of 
using  courtesy  titles  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  do  so. 
Moreover  the  Sovereign  could  at  any  moment  confer 
the  title  Earl  Cowley  objects  to. 
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The  question,  first  raised  by  the  Head  Master  of  Eton, 
as  to  whether  or  no  Henley  Regatta  should  be  restricted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  started,  is 
still  being  discussed  with  concern  by  the  leading  autho¬ 
rities  on  amateur  oarsmanship.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  best  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping 
up  the  good  old  idea  of  the  Regatta  as  a  gathering  of 
home  amateurs,  rather  than  of  allowing  it  to  become 
a  draw  for  the  pot-hunter  and  the  professional.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  if  Henley  is  to  be  open  to  all  the 
world  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  out  this 
objectionable  element.  One  of  the  very  few  leading 
men  in  the  rowing  world  who  are  in  favour  of  making 
Henley  open  to  oarsmen  and  scullers  of  all  nationalities 
is  Mr.  Muttlebury.  Mr.  Muttlebury  has  been  a  great  oar, 
but  we  are  not  struck  by  such  arguments  as  he  brings  to 
bear  against  what  he  calls  “  little-Henleyism  ”.  The 
terms  are  absurdly  misapplied  by  the  way  :  the  Little 
Englander,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  in  favour  of 
the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  element.  Mr.  Muttlebury 
is  more  at  home  in  a  boat  than  in  discussing  the  ethics 
of  the  oar. 

The  County  Council  has  saved  the  view  from 
Richmond  Hill  so  far  as  the  Marble  Hill  estate  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  at  the  last  meet-  j 
ing  to  pay  the  necessary  deposit  for  an  option  of  j 
purchase  up  to  31  December.  Meantime  the  ,£70,000 
can  be  apportioned  among  the  different  public  bodies 
concerned.  We  repeat  our  appreciation  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynter’s  public  service  in  acting  as  he  has  done  with 
Lord  Monkswell  all  the  more  willingly  because  we  have 
criticised  his  work  in  other  directions.  One  sentence 
in  the  owner’s  letter  calls  for  notice.  He  had  given,  it 
appears,  an  option  to  the  Tramway  Company  to  ac¬ 
quire  some  ground  on  the  Richmond  Road  frontage. 

If  this  means  cutting  down  some  of  the  splendid  trees 
close  to  the  fence,  the  option  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
renewed.  If  any  ground  is  thrown  into  the  road,  the 
trees  ought  to  be  retained  as  on  a  boulevard.  The  J 
Twickenham  District  Council  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  J 
these  matters.  Now  that  Marble  Hill  is  saved,  efforts 
should  not  be  relaxed  to  save  the  other  two  estates  in 
the  market,  Cambridge  House  and  Lebanon  House. 
Otherwise  the  work  will  be  only  half  done. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  money  at  the  opening  ! 
of  the  week  due  to  requirements  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
settlement.  Rates  hardened  and  stood  at  2-3  on  Tues¬ 
day,  stiffening  to  3  on  Wednesday- — the  Bank  lending 
largely  at  that  rate.  The  settlement  having  passed  off 
quietly,  disclosing  a  relatively  small  account,  money 
became  distinctly  easier  and  rates  have  dropped  to 
iir-2  for  day-to-day  loans.  The  Bank  statement  of 
Thursday  disclosed  a  falling  off  in  the  Reserve  of  over 
,£930,000  and  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  has 
dropped  .£363,000.  Government  disbursements  have 
been  heavy,  amounting  to  ,£1,812,483,  and  the 
ratio  has  been  reduced  to  46]-  as  against  50^ 

per  cent,  of  last  rveek.  Consols  have  shown  a 
steady  improvement  throughout  the  week,  and  the 
quotations  for  the  War  Loan  and  new  Consols 
have  hardened  in  sympathy. 

Home  rails  improved  considerably  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week,  but  this  must  not  be  attri-  I 
bufed  to  any  great  improvement  shown  in  the  | 
returns.  It  would  appear  that  stock  had  been 
sold  short  and  dividends  had  been  over-discounted, 
the  dealers  who  had  sold  had  to  pay  much  higher  j 
prices  to  recover  the  stock.  An  all-round  decline  has 
since  taken  place.  In  the  American  market  interest 
has  naturally  centred  in  the  progress  of  the  steel¬ 
workers’  strike  and  the  crop  reports.  The  statement 
as  to  the  settlement  of  the  former  on  Monday  last 
resulted  in  a  substantial  rise  in  steel  stocks  but  more 
recent,  reports  have  not  been  so  hopeful  and  prices  have 
receded.  The  bumper  crop  in  Canada  is  reflected  in 
the  quotation  for  Canadian  Pacific  shares  and  the  news 
from  the  States  is  more  reassuring  as  to  the  crop 
prospects.  The  mining  markets  have  been  dull  and 
there  has  been  little  doing  in  the  Foreign  sections,  with 
the  exception  of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  Bonds. 
Consols  93§.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent,  (changed  from 
3-\  on  13  June). 


THE  BRITISH  EMPEROR. 

IF  we  would  produce  some  obvious  instance  of  the 
growth  of  imperial  sentiment  in  the  country,  it 
could  not  be  more  readily  found  than  in  the  reception 
afforded  to  the  Government’s  proposals  for  an  addition 
to  the  royal  titles.  They  who  can  remember  the 
bitter  denunciations  and  the  genuine  alarm  which 
accompanied  the  Bill  of  1876  can  best  estimate 
the  change.  The  fears  which  it  excited  have 
proved  groundless,  while  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  supported  have  been  more  than  justified. 
This  was  most  candidly  admitted  by  Lord  Spencer. 
The  recognition  of  India  in  the  royal  titles  has  been  no 
small  factor  in  the  growth  of  loyalty  among  the  Indian 
feudatories,  but  the  rush  of  colonial  loyalty  has  preceded 
its  formal  recognition.  There  is  not  therefore  likely  to 
be  any  criticism  of  weight  directed  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  some  new  phrase  by  which  it  shall  be  emphasised, 
but  the  form  to  be  used  should  be  scrutinised  narrowly. 
We  are  entering  in  all  probability  on  a  new  phase  of 
British  development,  which  will  lead  in  time  to  the 
participation  by  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  direction 
of  a  common  policy,  and  some  form  of  expression 
should  be  chosen  which  may  embody  the  conception  of 
the  Empire  as  its  well-wishers  desire  it  to  become. 

It  is  easy  for  a  discussion  of  this  nature  to  become 
a  mere  inquiry  into  antiquarian  minutiae,  and  it  has 
already  excited  some  historical  reminiscences,  which 
indeed  it  could  hardly  fail  to  have  done.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
suggestion  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Llis  Majesty 
should  call  himself  “  King  of  the  Britains  beyond  the 
seas  ”  seems  to  us  to  be  little  or  no  improvement  on 
the  Government  proposal.  “  Britanniarum  Rex  or 
Regina  ”  probably  meant  nothing  more  when  it  came 
into  existence  than  “  King  or  Queen  of  the  two  British 
Isles,”  in  which  sense  the  word  was  used  by  Catullus 
when  addressing  Caesar  “  Hunc  Galliae  timetis  et 
Britanniae  ”.  To  talk  of  “the  Britains  beyond  the 
seas  ”  is  fantastic,  and  the  analogy  cited  by  Lord 
Rosebery  “Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  ”  is  no  real  analogy, 
for  it  has  no  historical  application  to  the  Russian 
dominions  out  of  Europe.  The  “Russias”  implied 
are  those  parts  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions  inhabited 
respectively  by  “  Great  ”  “  Little  ”  and  “  White  ” 
Russians,  all  being  districts  west  of  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  such  a  precedent 
any  valid  argument  for  dubbing  his  Majesty  “  King  of 
the  Britains  ”  a  form  unknown  to  his  subjects,  who  would 
very  soon  twist  it  into  “King  of  all  the  Britons”  a 
title  which  they  could  understand.  If  a  title  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  mere  form  for  use  in  legal  docu¬ 
ments  it  must  have  some  foundation  in  common  usage 
and  some  connexion  with  facts,  otherwise  it  can  never 
be  popular,  and  we  presume  His  Majesty’s  advisers  have 
this  desire.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  they  have 
themselves  hit  upon  a  particularly  happy  phraseology. 
“  King  of  all  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  ” 
neither  satisfies  Lord  Salisbury’s  love  of  euphony, 
nor  Lord  Rosebery’s  reverence  for  antiquity,  nor 
the  public  desire  for  brevity  and  clearness.  It  is 
evident  that  most  of  the  Colonies  accepted  it  as 
a  pis  alter.  They  would  naturally  have  preferred 
some  arrangement  of  words  in  which  the  name  of  their 
own  community  should  have  stood  first,  and  they 
accepted  the  third  suggestion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  the  same  sense  as  everyone  of  the  Greek  generals 
after  Salamis  voted  for  Themistocles  as  the  worthiest 
after  himself.  The  word  “  dominions  ”  is  not  a  fortunate 
or  attractive  choice.  It  imports  a  more  feudal  com¬ 
plexion  into  the  relations  between  the  King  and  his 
subjects  over  seas  than  really  exists,  it  connotes 
a  position  of  the  great  self-governing  communities  in 
question  towards  the  sovereign,  who  is,  we  hope,  some 
day  to  be  the  head  of  the  British  Confederation,  which 
does  not  in  fact  belong  to  them.  We  know  that 
the  Canadian  precedent  will  be  cited,  but  “dominion  ” 
in  this  case  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  ill-judged  word  ;  it  was  indeed  only 
adopted  as  a  weak  concession  to  the  imagined  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  American  statesmen,  and  “kingdom”  was 
the  word  originally  intended  by  the  Ministry. 

There  is  one  phrase  which  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
but  which  we  think  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
words  “  British  Emperor  ”  would  possess  the  virtues  of 
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brevity,  clearness  and  accuracy,  while  they  would  not 
be  uneuphonious  ;  at  least  they  would  not  be  more  so 
than  the  title  at  present  suggested.  The  word 
“Sovereign”  implies  at  once  a  legal  discussion  and 
definition  of  power,  but  the  word  “  Emperor  ”  is  surely 
clear  enough.  What  is  the  real  position  of  the  English 
Sovereign  with  regard  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  ? 
It  is  that  of  an  Emperor,  in  the  modern  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  far  more  than  that  of  a  King,  and  if 
in  the  future  a  still  closer  union  should  come  about  in  the 
distribution  of  naval  and  military  burdens  the  analogy 
will  be  closer.  The  Emperor  of  United  Germany 
holds  an  office  more  resembling  that  of  the  English 
Sovereign  than  does  the  King  of  United  Italy.  He 
is  strictly  and  truly  “Imperator”,  commander  in-chief 
of  all  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  a  great  confedera¬ 
tion,  for,  though  the  Kaiser’s  authority  is  almost 
supreme  in  some  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  North, 
which  are  outside  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  he 
has  absolutely  none  within  the  great  allied  States  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  The  word  “  Emperor  ”  has 
no  territorial  significance,  and  for  that  reason  we  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  Greater  Britain. 
It  was  perhaps  some  such  feeling  as  this  that  made 
the  Hohenzollerns  “  German  Emperors  ”  rather  than 
“  Emperors  of  Germany  ”  and  as  German  Emperor 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  may  still  feel  that  he  has  a  claim  on 
the  allegiance  of  Germans  settled  in  America. 

There  was  certainly  at  one  time  in  this  country  a 
strong  objection  to  the  acceptance  by  an  English 
sovereign  of  the  title  of  Emperor,  it  was  thought  to  be 
un-English,  tawdry,  or  foreshadowing  a  reign  of  blood 
and  iron.  Of  course  the  early  Caesars  adopted  the 
title  because  they  knew  their  subjects  would  be 
frightened  by  that  of  King.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  King  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  owner  of  his 
kingdom,  while  the  Emperor’s  position  was  shadowy 
and  semi-divine  ;  our  own  Norman  Kings  called  them¬ 
selves  “  Rex  Anglorum  ”  and  it  was  only  under  the 
Plantagenets  that  the  term  “  Rex  Angliae  ”  came  into 
use,  its  adoption  clearly  pointing  to  the  sovereign  as  the 
possessor  of  the  English  land  rather  than  as  the  chosen 
chief  of  the  English  people.  Everybody  knows  to-day 
what  is  implied  in  the  term  “  Emperor  ”  in  relation  to 
free  States.  Nor  would  its  adoption  be  unhistorical  with 
regard  to  the  British  race  ;  it  would  be  a  recurrence  to 
very  early  tradition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Alfred  often  adopted 
the  Imperial  title.  King  Edgar  was  “  Totius  Albionis 
imperator  Augustus.”  So  sticklers  for  precedent  need 
not  shriek  at  our  suggestion. 

But  all  such  appeals  to  history  have  little  value  unless 
they  can  be  supported  by  coincidence  with  modern  facts  ; 
and  the  words  “  British  Emperor”  are  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  the  existence  of  a  British  Empire.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  who  do  not 
feel  any  very  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  prominent 
assertion  of  the  fact  :  others  honestly  dread  any  attempt 
to  increase  its  cohesion  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  worst 
results  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  their  countrymen  will 
seriously  consider  what  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us  in  that  direction.  The  accepted  head  of  such  an 
association  of  free  communities,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  to  the  world  outside,  the  technical  commander 
of  all  their  forces,  would  more  rightly  be  described  as 
an  Emperor  than  a  King. 


FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  PRESS. 

WE  are  heartily  glad,  as  must  be  all  other  right- 
minded  persons,  that  Mr.  Brodrick  has  had  the 
courage  to  rebuke  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  for  disclosing  por¬ 
tions  of  official  documents  marked  private  and  confiden¬ 
tial,  by  striking  the  “  Mail  ”  off  the  list  of  journals  to 
which  official  information  is  communicated.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  prying  journalist  was  put  in  his  place  ; 
and  this  pillorying  of  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  the 
kind  will  have  its  effect.  It  may  not  have  any  effect 
in  the  direction  ostensibly  aimed  at,  probably  it  will 
not  ;  but  public  opinion,  and  at  any  rate  such  public 
opinion  as  is  worth  considering,  will  appreciate  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  section  of  the  press  with  a  justice  from 
which  imperfect  knowledge  has  hitherto  precluded 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  no  revelation  of  any  kind  to  those 


who  are  in  a  position  to  watch  the  machinery 
of  politics  and  the  press  from  within,  but  most 
people  are  not  in  that  position.  However  shrewdly 
decent  citizens  may  have  suspected  the  back¬ 
stairs  work  that  goes  to  the  discovery  or  manufacture 
of  news,  they  are  usually  too  well  busied  with  their 
proper  occupations  to  have  time  or  inclination  to  make 
absolutely  certain  of  the  grounds  of  their  suspicion. 
Now  they  are  in  possession  of  facts,  and  facts  will  have 
their  weight.  One  may  be  very  tolerant  of  opinion 
and  criticism  ;  it  ought  to  matter  very  little  what  the 
prattling  journalist  chooses  day  by  day  to  enounce  as  the 
last  word  on  every  matter,  for  intelligent  persons  will 
not  mind  what  he  says,  and  it  is  the  intelligent  person 
only  who  should  count  in  the  commonwealth.  Un¬ 
happily  in  this  country  that  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and 
that  gives  to  the  reporter  a  significance  he  ought  not  to 
have.  Still  it  is  much  more  for  news  and  fact  that  people 
go  to  their  daily  papers  than  for  views  and  criticism  ; 
therefore  any  vice  in  that  department  is  by  so  much 
the  more  serious  in  its  effects.  That  views  should  be 
invented  or  adopted  to  surprise  or  flatter  the  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  readers  is  one  thing ;  that  news  should  be  invented 
or  discovered  with  the  same  object  and  with  equal  free¬ 
dom  from  scruple  is  another  and  a  very  much  more  serious 
thing.  If  competition  and  the  love  of  smartness  is 
going  to  drive  our  purveyors  and  carriers  of  news  to 
sweep  into  their  bag  not  only  every  scrap  of  information 
they  may  pick  up  in  the  street,  every  tit-bit  of  gossip 
overheard  in  the  kitchen,  but  even  fragments  of  State 
documents  which  the  news-collector  and  his  master 
know  to  be  private,  and  for  reasons  of  State  meant 
for  no  eyes  but  those  of  a  few  high  responsible 
officials,  it  is  time  indeed  that  a  stand  were  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  country,  who  should  be,  and  we 
believe  is,  able  to  rely  on  the  approval  and  the  support 
of  every  decent  citizen  in  the  realm.  On  the  sordidness 
of  motive,  on  the  deficiency  of  all  regard  for  public 
interests  such  conduct  connotes  one  does  not  dwell,  for 
it  is  of  as  little  use  to  ask  for  pearls  from  certain  animals 
as  to  cast  them  to  them. 

This  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  too  strong  a  view  to 
take  of  the  “  Daily  Mail’s”  delinquencies,  though,  it  will 
be  observed,  we  have  not  charged,  as  we  do  not  see  any 
need  to  charge,  that  newspaper  with  the  crime  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  Indeed  we  think  Mr.  Brodrick  was  wrong  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  betrayal  of  Government  secrets  must 
necessarily  be  due  to  corruption.  It  was  Lord  Aberdeen, 
a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Cabinet  in  1844,  who 
betrayed  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Times  ”  the  decision  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  :  and  in  1896  Mr.  Childers  com¬ 
municated  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Scotsman  ”  certain 
details  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
could  only  have  been  known  to  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
Neither  of  these  statesmen  acted  from  corrupt  motives  ; 
and  the  humiliating  truth  is  that  in  every  Cabinet  there 
will  always  be  some  minister,  whose  sense  of  honour  is 
weaker  than  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  a  powerful 
newspaper.  Then,  again,  there  are  certain  men  who 
are  constitutionally  incapable  of  retaining  anything, 
and  who  will  babble  from  the  mere  vanity  of  com¬ 
municating  an  important  fact  to  another  who  is  also 
important.  The  communication  is  generally  made  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  How  these  secrets  get  out  is 
a  question  suggesting  trains  of  thought,  unpleasant 
indeed,  but  wholly  apart  from  that  we  have  been 
following.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  leakage  is 
frequently  due  to  dishonourable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  in  whom  one  ought  not  to  be  able  even  to  suspect 
it.  It  is  again  often  due  to  gross  carelessness  in  those 
entrusted  with  confidential  documents.  If  members  of 
committees  and  so  on  will  leave  private  State  papers 
lying  about,  whether  in  public  rooms  or  in  their  own 
houses,  they  ought  to  know  that  a  ubiquitous  press 
will  inevitably  get  hold  of  them.  Neither  theft  nor 
bribery  will  be  necessary.  A  sense  of  honour  in  the 
Press  would  indeed  neutralise  all  danger,  but  the 
honour  is  not  always  there,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
sometimes  it  is  there. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  laxity  or  want  of  honour  in 
those  who  put  newspapers  in  the  position  to  divulge 
confidential  State  papers  exonerates  from  blame  those 
who  take  advantage  of  that  position.  We  do  not 
exonerate  parties  who  receive  valuables  from  others  in 
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remarkably  peculiar  circumstances,  circumstances  into 
which  they  take  very  good  care  not  to  inquire.  The 
newspapers  know  perfectly  well  that  these  documents 
ought  not  to  be  published,  no  matter  how  they  have 
been  brought  to  their  notice.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
there  are  many  who  argue  that  newspapers  have  a  code 
of  honour  to  themselves  which  is  not  the  code  of  gentle¬ 
men.  We  have  no  particular  desire  to  question  the 
fact,  though  we  think  there  are  papers  that  would 
resent  the  imputation  ;  at  any  rate  there  were  some  that 
had  the  honour  and  good  taste  not  to  publish  without 
authority  what  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  divulged.  But  either 
way  the  fact  of  newspapers  having  a  lower  code  of 
their  own  would  not  be  any  justification  or  excuse  of 
their  having  that  lower  code.  It  amounts  simply  to  an 
admission  of  the  charge  of  dishonour  or,  at  the  very 
mildest,  a  blunted  sense  of  honour.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  connexion  not  to  refer  with  regret  to  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  “Times”  in  this  matter!,  We  quite 
understand  that  “  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind”,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  regret  that  the 
fellow  feeling  should  be  there.  The  “  Times  ”  stands 
as  the  leading  English  journal,  on  the  Continent  it  is 
thought  really  to  represent  this  country  ;  and  it  will 
not  enhance  our  reputation  for  nicety  in  honour  that 
the  newspaper  which  purports  to  represent  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  England  should  throw  its  mgis  over  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  another  paper,  purporting  not  unsuccessfully 
to  represent  an  entirely  different  section  of  society.  We 
agree  with  those  who  have  remarked  that  there  is 
inconsistency  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
this  matter  and  towards  the  conduct  of  the  “Times” 
and  “Birmingham  Post”  in  respect  of  the  committee’s 
report  on  the  Royal  Declaration. 

It  is  an  absolutely  false  sentiment  that  would  suggest 
that  loyalty  to  the  Press  requires  other  newspapers  to 
stand  by  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  in  this  business.  To  do  so 
is  indeed  the  worst  disloyalty  to  the  Press.  The  honour 
of  journalism,  a  phrase  which  we  hope  one  journalist  can 
use  to  another  without  smiling,  requires  that  the  Press 
should  join  with  Mr.  Brodrick  in  reprobating  the  con¬ 
duct  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  justly  punished. 
No  man  or  woman  with  any  sense  of  citizenship  can 
think  with  easy  toleration  of  the  motives  which  suggest 
and  effect  the  exposure  of  confidences,  which  the 
country’s  good  requires  to  be  observed  sacredly,  in  order 
to  create  a  sensation  that  may  bear  fruit  in  a  harvest  of 
halfpennies.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  offence  to  which 
public-schoolboy  honour  would  award  a  kick  as  its 
proper  punishment. 


RATES  AND  RELIEF. 

nPHE  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the 
-L  Opposition  in  regard  to  the  renewal  for  four  years 
of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  reduces  a  controversy 
that  has  been  largely  factitious  to  its  true  proportions. 
What  has  been  called  for  party  political  purposes  a  dole 
to  landlords,  or  been  objected  to  as  an  unfair  preference 
of  one  distressed  interest  over  others  in  similar  plight, 
has  had  to  be  recognised  as  an  allowance  which  will 
have  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  rating  of  agricultural 
land  in  any  future  reconstitution  of  our  system  of 
local  taxation,  by  whatever  political  party  it  may 
be  made.  This  was  what  the  debate  showed 
without  dispute.  It  was  otherwise  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  value,  because  evidently  none  of  the  speakers, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Long,  are  competent,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
reports,  to  deal  with  the  subject  about  which  they 
speak  with  such  facile  fluency.  Party  rancour  was 
modified  but  it  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  in  evidence, 
as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  member  for  Pudsey, 
who  moved  the  amendment  against  the  second  reading 
showed.  It  was  by  him  that  the  foolish  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission  was  made,  but  it  began 
and  ended  with  him,  for  none  of  the  succeeding  speakers 
followed  his  lead.  That  is  not  surprising  since  he  very 
clumsily  revealed  the  fact  that  his  most  serious  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  it  was  due  to  his  not  having  himself 
been  selected  to  sit  on  it.  Mr.  Chaplin  in  another  way 
made  himself  nearly  as  ridiculous  by  his  exaggerations. 
With  that  intellectual  commonness  which  marks  both 
his  thinking  and  his  rhetoric,  he  put  the  Agricultural 


Rating  Bill  in  the  forefront  of  political  questions  upon 
which  the  last  elections  were  determined,  and  he  equally 
ignored  perspective  in  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  ruin  of 
the  agricultural  classes  to  be  averted  by  halving  their 
rates.  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  satire  must  have  touched  even 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  self  complacency. 

The  true  ground  of  defence  of  the  Bill  now,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first  grant  of  aid,  is  not  that 
agriculture  is  depressed  but  that  whether  it  is  de¬ 
pressed  or  prosperous,  if  that  contingency  should 
happen,  the  principle  of  the  aid  will  have  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  definitively  in  legislation.  As  Mr.  Cripps  put 
it  :  It  was  a  necessary  element  in  a  scheme  of  local 
taxation  reform.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  accepted  this  in  his 
criticism  of  Mr.  Cripps’  speech.  The  acceptance  was 
implied  in  his  remark  that  Mr.  Cripps  had  been  arguing 
for  and  defending,  not  the  Bill  before  Parliament  but 
another  Bill  altogether  which  is  to  be  brought  in  at 
some  future  day,  and  is  to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission.  In  fact  all  the  objections 
against  the  Bill  resolve  themselves  into  this  :  it  is  not 
wrong  that  agricultural  land  should  receive  relief  in 
respect  of  rating,  but  that  agriculturists  ought  to  wait 
along  with  other  classes  until  they  can  all  take  their 
place  together  in  a  more  equitable  general  system  than 
exists  at  present.  The  majority  and  minority  reports 
take  different  views  of  many  questions  of  local  taxation. 
They  disagree  in  regard  to  the  rating  of  personalty,  to 
the  separate  assessment  of  site  values,  the  mode 
in  which  the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  should 
be  made,  and  the  distinction  between  what  is  known 
as  “  onerous  ”  and  beneficial  charges  on  the  land  ;  but 
they  both  agree  on  this  question,  that  the  amount  of  the 
aid,  that  is  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the  onerous  rates, 
should  be  provided  by  the  State.  The  compendious  de¬ 
finition  of  “  onerous  ”  is  “  sources  which  though  locally 
administered  are  in  the  main  national  in  character”.  In 
both  respects  the  aid  under  the  old  Act  and  the  proposed 
new  one  is  absolutely  correct  in  principle.  It  cannot  be 
asserted  that  the  relief  is  given  in  the  case  of  beneficial 
expenditure — that  is  where  the  local  services  benefit 
local  individuals.  Indisputably  urban  expenditure 
which  gets  no  relief  is  also  largely  onerous,  and 
yet  it  gets  no  such  grant  in  aid  :  but  when  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  the  higher  rates  of  towns  are 
not  relieved  while  the  rural  rates  are,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  a  much  larger  proportion  comes 
under  the  head  of  beneficial  expenditure.  It  still 
remains  true  however  that  the  towns  have  in  respect  of 
their  onerods  rates  the  same  right  as  the  rural  districts. 
When  within  four  years,  as  the  Government  promises, 
the  complete  rating  scheme  is  placed  before  the  country, 
the  twTo  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  whatever 
views  may  then  be  taken  of  those  even  still  greater 
questions  of  infinite  complication,  such  as  the  rating  of 
personalty  and  the  other  matters  which  we  mentioned. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that,  these  facts  being  proved, 
any  commission  would  recommend  the  suspension  of 
the  aid  until  the  final  scheme  of  reform  were  intro¬ 
duced  ?  It  is  true  the  debt  due  to  the  rural  has  been 
paid  before  that  due  to  the  urban  districts.  But  a  man 
who  pays  one  of  two  creditors  a  little  earlier  than  the 
other  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  making  a  dole  to  the 
former,  though  naturally  the  latter  would  do  exactly 
what  the  townspeople  are  doing,  that  is  make  a  great 
j  outcry  and  demand  equal  justice  by  prompt  payment. 
It  does  happen  unfortunately  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  which  pays  the  rural  debt,  coming  as  it  does  out 
of  the  general- taxation,  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
townsmen — though  they  talk  almost  as  if  they 
paid  it  all  ;  which  is  claiming  just  a  little  too  much, 
i  But  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  money  so  found 
'  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  landlords.  Up 
;  to  the  present  both  theory  and  facts  are  against 
I  this  contention.  Theory  would  suggest  that  as 
I  between  landlord  and  tenant  if  rents  are  quite  on  the 

down  grade  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
«->  , 

J  rent  to  counterbalance  the  aid.  But  there  is  a  great 

!  scarcity  of  agricultural  labour,  and  if  the  tenant  holds 

the  advantage  in  bargaining  over  the  landlord  so  the 

labourer  holds  it  over  the  tenant :  and  the  latter  seems 

more  likely  than  any  of  the  three  parties  to  get  the 

benefit.  Nobody  would  wish  it  otherwise  perhaps  :  but 

that  has  nothing  to  do  with  rating  as  such  :  it  is  a 
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labour  question  :  and  even  if  the  landlord  got  the 
benefit  that  would  be  no  reason  for  not  readjusting 
rating  under  a  final  scheme.  Sentimentally  indeed  this 
argument  would  serve  against  the  temporary  grant  in 
aid  as  given  at  present :  but  except  where  changes  of 
tenancy  have  taken  place,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Emmott,  who  as  trustee  raised  the  rent  by  the 
amount  of  the  aid,  the  facts  do  not  provide  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  if  the  grant  becomes  permanent, 
as  it  will,  the  landlord  may  benefit.  But  if  the  relief  of 
the  onerous  taxation  goes  to  the  landlord  in  the 
country,  it  would  also  go  to  the  landlord  in  the  town 
when  the  whole  rating  system  has  been  equalised,  as  it 
is  to  be  as  soon  as  the  Commission  reports  have  been 
mastered  sufficiently  to  justify  legislative  proposals.  Is 
that  consideration  going  to  stop  all  rating  reform  ? 
Such  an  argument  would  have  place  if  more  radical 
proposals  as  regards  landlords  were  being  made,  but  it 
has  none  apropos  of  this  particular  subject. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  why  should 
the  Commission  have  recommended  repealing  the  Act  ? 
There  are  doubtless  many  objections  to  it  :  these 
the  Commission  has  pointed  out.  Its  benefits  are 
not  distributed  as  they  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
beneficiaries.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  defective 
machinery.  To  devise  an  efficient  machinery  for 
securing  just  distribution  was  the  complicated  task 
of  the  Commission  ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  the  least 
of  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  rating.  In  spite  of 
its  defects  the  Act  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  which  the  Opposition  speakers  complain, 
and  Mr.  Cripps  was  right  in  saying  that  if  it  were  not 
renewed  the  cause  of  local  taxation  reform  wrould  be 
put  back  indefinitely  “more  particularly  as  regards 
urban  districts  ”.  As  the  Irish  members  made  one  of 
their  customary  “  scenes  ”  against  the  Bill  we  may 
point  out  how  curiously  they  mistake  their  own  argu¬ 
mentative  economic  position.  Landlord  hatred  of  course 
accounts  for  their  blindness.  One  of  Mr.  Long’s  points 
was  that  owners  of  agricultural  land  pay  an  enormously 
greater  proportion  of  their  income  in  rates  than  other 
classes  of  property7  owners.  Mr.  Whiteley  said  income 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  question  :  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Long  retorted  that  he  was  unable  to  see  why, 
when  they  were  measuring  a  man’s  ability  to  bear  a 
certain  burden,  they  might  not  have  regard  to  his 
income.  Mr.  Long’s  retort  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of 
what  the  Irish  maintain  about  paying  their  share  of 
Imperial  taxation  ;  and  yet  Irish  members  got  them¬ 
selves  suspended  as  a  protest  against  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Bill  ! 


MR.  KIPLING’S  DESCENT. 

HHHE  first  impulse  of  many  who  read  Mr.  Kipling’s 
-l-  verses  called  “The  Lesson”  in  the  “Times”  of 
29  July  was,  very  probably,  to  thrust  aside  the  sheet 
containing  them  with  impatience  and  disgust,  to  dismiss 
the  matter  from  their  minds  forthwith.  Verse  so  bad 
and  treatment  of  a  subject  of  high  moment  so  coarse, 
in  combination,  are  enough  to  make  the  gorge  rise 
even  of  those  who  possess  by  no  means  a  very  delicate 
literary  stomach.  If  to  anyone  this  way  of  putting  it 
seems  itself  to  verge  on  what  is  coarse,  let  him  refresh  his 
memory  with  the  verses  and  own  that  our  metaphor  is, 
by  comparison,  of  the  very  essence  of  refinement.  But 
this  impulse,  though  natural  enough,  should  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  performance  and  of  uttering  a  word  of 
warning  as  to  the  danger  with  which  it  is  fraught. 

It  may  be  conceded — we  concede — that  Mr.  Kipling’s 
short  stories,  if  not  equal  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte  in  his 
prime,  as  for  instance  in  “  Mliss  ”,  “High  Water 
Mark  ”  or  “  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  ”,  are  still  un¬ 
commonly  good.  To  put  it  in  the  sort  of  language  which 
the  more  cultivated  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  people  speak,  these 
stories  are  just  as  clever  as  they  make  them,  as  smart 
as  fresh  paint  ;  smartness  indeed  could  scarcely  further 
go  than  Mr.  Kipling  carries  it  in  his  “  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills”.  And  then  his  best  verses,  how  “rattling 
good  ”  they  are  in  their  line  !  full  of  vigour  and  swing 
and  go  and  all  that  ;  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits 
and  good  humour.  Mr.  Kipling  has  a  host  of 
obsequious  imitators  ;  but  put  their  best  beside  his, 
chink  it  on  the  counter  after  his,  and  it  makes  no 


better  a  ring  than  a  leaden  florin  does  after  a  silver 
one  bright  from  the  Mint.  Any  of  us  may  admit  so 
much  as  this  without  being  in  danger  of  pity  as  a 
sufferer  from  Kipling  on  the  brain  :  indeed  we  may  go 
further,  safely  and  sincerely,  and  say  that  we  were  really 
stirred  on  one  occasion  by  fine  verse  of  his  :  to  deny  that 
the  “  Recessional  ”  was  fine  would  be  to  confess  oneself 
a  dull  person  or  else  purblind  through  prejudice. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  good  work  and 
has  so  large  a  public,  including  some  people  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  intelligence,  that  his  latest  verses  demand 
serious  attention  at  this  moment.  From  the  literary 
standpoint  “The  Lesson”  is  merely  contemptible. 
These  verses  are  copyright:  “all  rights”  are  “re¬ 
served”.  We  could  not  therefore,  if  we  would,  give 
them  here  :  that  might  be  an  offence  to  Mr.  Kipling, 
to  say  nothing  of  readers  of  this  Review.  Only  the 
very  briefest  quotations,  here  a  word  or  two  and  there 
a  word  or  two,  are  permissible.  We  want  these  very 
slight  quotations  to  illustrate  so  far  as  is  possible  a  point 
other  than  the  strictly  literary  one,  and  therefore  no 
specimens  showing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  “The 
Lesson  ”  simply  as  poetry  (ye  gods  !)  can  be  given. 
Besides  it  is  not  the  literary  question  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Mr.  Kipling  himself  has  never  set  up  to  be  a 
poet  in  the  sense  we  use  the  word  of  Wordsworth 
or  Byron  or  Shelley  or  Swinburne  :  so  he  needs  no 
pulling  down.  In  the  Tennyson  Memoir  there  is  a 
pleasant  story  of  how  Tennyson  spoke  a  kind  word  of 
Mr.  Kipling’s  promising  verses,  and  of  how  modestly 
and  sensibly  the  young  writer  took  the  praise.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  people  to  whom  Mr.  Kipling  is 
greater  than  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  ;  but  these  are 
past  hope  :  we  need  not  trouble  about  them  or  about 
the  purely  literary  part  of  the  matter.  What  is  serious 
is  the  detestable  vulgarisation — it  cannot  be  called  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  famous  words  “  intellectual  vul¬ 
garity  ” — by  Mr.  Kipling  of  a  subject  of  great  concern 
to  the  nation.  Mr.  Kipling  has  something  like  a  world¬ 
wide  vogue — ephemeral  it  certainly  is,  but  still  world¬ 
wide — and  we  believe  that  there  is  a  general  idea,  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  this  land,  that  he  utters  the 
voice  of  the  Empire  in  these  matters  of  Imperial  con¬ 
cern.  The  great  importance  which  the  “Times”  clearly 
attaches  to  all  his  verses  on  the  Fleet,  the  Army,  the 
War  in  South  Africa,  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  national  machinery,  naturally  gives  colour  to 
this  view  of  Mr.  Kipling.  The  “  Times  ”  has  always 
been  the  journal  to  publish  these  poems  on  events  that 
I  are  deeply  moving  the  nation.  Tennyson’s  official 
odes  first  appeared  in  its  columns,  and  so  did 
those  of  various  Laureates  before  him,  and  one 
after  him.  Stamped  with  the  great  hall-mark  of 
j  the  “Times”,  Mr.  Kipling’s  verses  go  forth  as  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  That  nation  is  represented  as 
j  “a  business  people” — we  have  only  a  vague  notion 
as  to  what  “  a  business  people  ”  means — owning  that 
it  has  had  a  great  shaking  up,  that  its  army  at  the 
j  beginning  of  the  war  was  utterly  inefficient.  Now  that 
J  without  doubt  is  the  feeling  of  England,  and  the 
[  subject,  handled  by  a  poet,  by  a  poet  of  the  second 
rank  with  some  sense  of  dignity,  of  responsibility, 
might  well  have  produced  verse  that  would  elevate, 
j  certainly  not  degrade.  How  does  Mr.  Kipling  treat  the 
j  subject  ?  Let  us  give  three  variants  of  his  catchy 
1  refrain.  “  We  have  had  a  jolly  good  lesson,  and  it 
serves  us  jolly  well  right !  ”  :  “  We  have  had  no  end  of 
|  a  lesson  ;  it  will  do  us  no  end  of  good  ”  :  “  We  have 
had  an  Imperial  lesson  ;  it  will  make  us  an  Empire 
yet!”  “We  are  not  cotton-spinners  all”  exclaimed 
Tennyson  fifty  years  since  when  the  Manchester  School 
seemed  to  him  to  have  too  much  influence  in  high 
politics.  We  do  not  want  Manchester  again,  but  we 
could  put  up  with  that  better  than  with  the  politics  of 
the  pot-house.  Substitute  for  “  jolly  ”  in  “  The 
Lesson  ”  one  of  the  strong  adjectives  which  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  occur  sometimes  in  the  barrack-room 
ballads,  and  surely  you  have  the  pot-house.  We  could 
almost  wonder  what  made  Mr.  Kipling  emasculate  his 
muse  by  such  comparatively  tame  expressions  as  a 
“jolly  good  lesson  ”  and  “jolly  well  right”  :  there  are 
one  or  two  much  more  forcible  words  that  would  go 
where  “jolly”  does  and  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
metre  and  give  the  verses  a  little  extra  devil. 
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We  have  quoted  above  part  of  aline  from  Tennyson’s 
poem  on  “The  Third  of  February  1852”.  That  was 
not  a  very  precious  thing  ;  and  indeed  the  greatest 
admirer  of  Tennyson  must  admit  that  several  of  his 
national  poems  were  indifferently  good.  “  Riflemen, 
Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  ”  published  before  the  V olunteer 
movement  began  was  not  grand.  “  Cannon  to  right  of 
them,  Cannon  to  left  of  them,  Cannon  in  front  of  them  ” 
does  not  do  at  all  after  one  has  been  reading  the  glow¬ 
ing  peroration  in  which  Kinglake  describes  the  effect  of 
Balaclava  for  all  time  on  England.  But  contrast  the 
tone  of  these  verses  with  that  of  “  The  Lesson  ”, 
and  they  seem  models  of  all  a  national  poem  should 
be  :  no  need  to  go  higher  and  take  the  stirring  national 
songs  of  Campbell,  or  the  noble  odes  and  dedications 
of  Tennyson  :  one  hardly  likes  to  mention  them  in  the 
same  breath  with  “Jolly  Good  Lessons”. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  tone  of  our  people  at  home 
and  in  Greater  Britain  should  be  surely  if  insensibly 
lowered  through  the  vulgarisation  of  subjects  which 
almost  above  all  others  ought  to  be  secure  from  such 
treatment  ;  and,  seeing  the  popularity  Mr.  Kipling 
enjoys,  that  lowering  effect,  we  fear,  is  inevitable. 
Unfortunately  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Foreign 
nations  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  exhibition  such  as 
this.  To  them  it  is  not  Mr.  Kipling  speaking, 
but  England  :  and  they  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that, 
even  in  his  humiliating  confessions  of  failure  and 
muddle,  John  Bull  must  swell  a  little  as  he  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  Heaven  has  accorded  to  his  most  favoured 
race  a  more  complete  and  valuable  lesson  than  any 
other  country  has  had  the  advantage  of — “fell  the 
phenomenal  lesson  we  learned — with  a  fulness  accorded 
no  other  land  ”.  Here  then  for  foreign  countries  is  a 
fresh  instance  of  our  egregious  self-esteem  and  conceit  1 

We  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  remarks 
will  appeal  to  any  of  the  blind  worshippers  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  muse  :  to  speak  a  word  in  disparagement  of 
such  fine  poetry  is  to  them  no  doubt  merely  a  way  of 
seeking  after  notoriety,  of  trying  to  be  “  precious  ”,  to 
be  out  of  the  common.  We  have  no  thought  of  con¬ 
verting  any  of  these  partisans  :  they  will  not  turn  away 
from  Mr.  Kipling  till  he  drops  the  style  of  “The  Les¬ 
son  ”  and  goes  back  to  that  of  his  own  “  Recessional  ”. 
It  is  not  of  such  heady  folk  that  we  have  the  least  hope. 
Mr.  Kipling  has,  however,  readers  of  culture  and 
enlightenment.  Let  us  hope  that  they  have  read  “  The 
Lesson,”  that  they  have  been  shocked  by  it,  that  some 
at  least  among  them  will  try  to  make  their  anger  articu¬ 
late.  We  do  not  look  on  Mr.  Kipling  as  irremediably 
a  “  lost  mind  ”  :  his  sober  admirers  may  save  him  yet  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  speak  their  disgust. 
But  “  facilis  descensus  Averni — superas  evadere  ad 
auras,  hoc  opus  ”. 


THE  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL. 

I  DESCRIBED  last  week  what  happened  when  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  an  amateur  Commission  with  a  roving 
mandate  to  encourage  the  arts.  After  much  ill-directed, 
and  fruitless  activity  that  Commission  put  the  affair 
practically  into  the  hands  of  the  Academy,  and  it  was 
carried  through  by  those  clever  facile  illustrators, 
Maclise  and  his  colleagues.  As  fishers  for  genius  the 
Commissioners  entirely  failed.  The  same  results,  I 
argued,  would  follow  a  revival  of  the  Commission  as 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanmore.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  “  would  follow  ”  for  the  like  result  has  followed  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  recently  constituted  to 
arrange  for  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen.  This  Committee, 
acting  from  the  first  on  the  advice  of  the  Academy 
and  Institute  of  Architects,  decided  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  genius;  neither  to  fish  for  it  by  open 
competition,  nor  to  admit  to  their  limited  architectural 
competition  any  one  of  the  perfectly  well-known  men 
who  take  the  first  rank  in  that  art.  They  have  done 
well  perhaps  not  to  delude  the  babes  and  sucklings  with 
false  hopes,  and  apply  as  little  equivocally  as  possible 
to  the  “  safe  ”  and  prudent.  From  the  competition 
emerges  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  an  eminently  average  archi¬ 
tect,  to  put  a  framework  round  the  sculpture  of  Mr. 
Brock,  an  eminently  average  sculptor.  I  suppose  any 
individual  on  the  Committee,  king  or  commoner,  who 


proposed  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  on  a  work  of 
art  would  think  it  reasonable  to  go  to  the  best  artist  ; 
would  inquire  and  discover  the  existence  of  men  like 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  the  architect  of  Scotland  Yard, 
of  Mr.  John  Bentley  the  architect  of  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  of  Mr.  Webb,  not  Aston  but  Philip. 
Failing  that,  an  individual  would  exercise  his  taste, 
which  might  not  be  the  best,  but  would  have  character  of 
a  sort.  Only  a  Committee  could  arrive  at  the  decision 
to  give  such  an  enterprise  to  the  able  average  man 
in  the  arts. 

I  was  one  of  those  invited  last  Friday  to  inspect  the 
models  of  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  So  far  as 
I  have  seen,  no  word  of  criticism  has  appeared  in  the 
various  reports  published  in  the  daily  papers  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  decorations  I  shall 
perhaps  be  alone  in  regarding  this  project  critically  till 
it  is  beyond  revision.  Let  me  describe,  with  small  hope 
of  being  heard  in  a  chorus  of  complaisant  reporters, 
the  result  of  the  Committee’s  labour.  We  were  shown 
a  sketch  model  of  Mr.  Brock’s  monument,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  a  plan  and  bird’s-eye-views  of  Mr. 
Aston  Webb’s  architectural  scheme.  We  were  warned, 
naturally  enough,  that  all  the  details  of  these  designs 
are  subject  to  reconsideration,  and  what  I  shall  discuss 
here  is  only  the  general  lines  laid  down.  It  throws 
some  light,  however,  on  the  Committee-mind  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  is 
regarded  as  a  detail,  that  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  plan  is 
chosen  because  on  one  point,  the  starting  of  pro¬ 
cessions  from  Buckingham  Palace,  it  excels  the  others 
in  convenience,  and  quite  critical  errors  in  design  are 
dismissed  as  small  matters  to  be  put  right  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  Committee  will  have  in  hand,  when  the  lists  are 
closed,  perhaps  p/jiSo,ooo,  much  less  than  was  at  first 
expected.  They  have  abandoned  therefore  an  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  of  the  whole  Mall  and  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  Mr.  Brock’s  monument  and  an  architectural 
screen  round  about  it,  in  the  space  between  the  Palace 
and  the  lake.  They  have  committed  their  prime  error 
in  spending  all  the  available  money  in  an  elaborate 
confection  of  sculpture  and  architecture  against  a  back¬ 
ground  that  calls  initially  for  reconstruction.  They  are 
providing  trimmings  for  a  site  whose  main  feature  is 
an  ugly  facade.  They  were  afraid,  apparently,  of  not 
spending  a  thumping  sum  on  the  monument  itself,  and 
therefore  have  thrown  an  immense  burden  on  Mr. 
Brock,  many  groups  of  sculpture  where  one,  unmistake- 
able  and  solitary,  was  wanted,  and  with  this  a  great 
deal  of  architecture  that  will  half  hide  the  Palace,  and 
that  must  also  half  hide  the  monument,  or  lose  its 
raison  d'etre. 

Let  those  who  think  an  enormous  fuss  in  stone  and 
bronze  necessary  for  a  striking  visibility  go  and  look  at 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  front  of  S.  Paul’s.  It  is 
not  a  great  work  of  sculpture,  but  it  nails  the  eye  and 
explains  itself  at  once  ;  does  not  compete  in  scale  with 
the  building  behind  or  elaborate  its  own  skirts,  but 
takes  a  dignity  from  its  appropriate  scale  and  splendid 
setting.  Mr.  Brock’s  monument  is  to  be  sixty  feet 
high,  but  the  Queen’s  figure— three  times  life  size  though 
it  be — is  no  more  than  a  detail,  one  of  four  equal 
groups  on  the  four  faces  of  the  monument,  with  another 
equal  group  of  emblematic  figures  on  its  summit, 
whose  position  will  give  it  greater  importance.  All 
this  is  to  stand  on  a  raised  platform,  whose  boundaries 
are  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  ponds  taking  a  straggling 
curvature.  Above  these  are  placed  other  groups,  again 
of  about  equal  importance  with  the  five  on  the  main 
monument,  and  reliefs  in  bronze  on  the  inner  wall  of 
the  ponds  add  to  the  elaboration. 

Here  is  Mr.  Brock  provided  with  work  for  a  lifetime. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  what  success  he  may  have  in 
its  details,  but  I  must  think  a  great  deal  of  the  scheme 
is  mere  obstruction  and  embarrassment  to  its  main 
purpose.  To  block  up  the  approaches  to  a  statue  with 
water  and  steps,  and  to  divide  up  the  appeal  of  a 
monument  so  equally  among  its  parts,  are  methods 
that  do  not  taste  of  the  simplicity  and  concentration 
of  big  design.  A  lonely  or  dominating  figure  with 
unimpeded  approaches  and  a  worthy  architectural  back¬ 
ground  would  surely  have  better  employed  the  money. 

This  monument  is  to  stand  just  in  front  of  the  present 
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barrier  railings  of  the  Palace.  Mr.  Webb’s  scheme 
encircles  it  at  the  distance  of  the  lake  with  a  double 
covered  colonnade  broken  at  the  Mall,  at  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Hill  approach,  and  at  a  third  opening  opposite 
this  last.  A  second  arcade,  broken  with  intervals  of 
iron  railing,  encloses  the  forecourt  of  the  Palace  and 
turns  behind  the  monument  in  a  semicircle.  We  have 
thus  a  screen  which  partly,  but  not  wholly,  masks  the 
Palace,  and  at  the  same  time  hides  the  monument 
except  from  the  three  approaches.  But  the  concession 
of  the  gap  across  the  Mall  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
screen  as  architecture.  Just  where  it  needs  knotting 
together  in  the  centre  by  a  big  arch  or  other  feature  it 
breaks  down  into  a  trifling  little  railing  across  the  road. 
The  architect,  like  the  sculptor,  seems  to  me  to  fail  in 
the  main  point  of  his  scheme.  It  is  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  average  designer  called  upon  to  do 
something  that  requires  more  than  average  ability. 
Is  it  too  late  to  ask  that  all  trimmings  and  screens 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the  foundation  of  the  effect 
first  secured,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  front  for  the  Palace 
by  the  best  architect  in  the  country  ?  To  this  architect 
it  should  fall  to  set  the  scale  for  the  statue  and  design 
the  pedestal,  and  in  our  present  dearth  of  first-rate 
sculptors  Mr.  Brock’s  task  might  well  be  limited  to 
making  the  best  statue  of  the  Queen  he  could.  The 
details  of  the  scheme,  we  are  told,  are  all  subject  to 
alteration,  but  of  what  value  are  details  if  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  ensemble  is  not  included  and  no  big  seizing 
effect  is  engineered  from  the  parts? 

I  will  return  now  to  the  point  from  which  I  started, 
the  incompetence  of  dilettante  commissions  for  appoint¬ 
ing  the  right  men  to  carry  out  national  schemes  of  art. 
Their  flounderings  end  in  application  to  the  official  ring 
of  artists.  Above  all  should  sudden  and  enormous 
poultices  applied  from  above  be  avoided  to  “  encourage” 
artistic  inflammation.  When  the  decoration  of  build¬ 
ings  by  sculpture  and  painting  is  in  question  the  proper 
plan  is  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  one  man,  the 
architect.  But  we  must  not  expect  that  an  architect 
can  improvise  decorators  for  an  enormous  building  like 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  habit  of  decoration 
must  be  formed  by  training  on  smaller  tasks,  in 
private  houses,  in  churches,  in  public  buildings  up 
and  down  the  country  before  men  can  be  selected 
with  any  confidence.  There  are  sOiTie  hopeful  be¬ 
ginnings  of  this  in  two  of  our  big  cities.  Mr.  Furse 
is  at  work  on  some  very  promising  decorations  for  a 
public  building  in  Liverpool.  Glasgow  has  employed 
some  of  her  own  painters  on  the  Corporation  Buildings, 
and  given  the  sculptors  a  chance  on  the  new  Public 
Gallery.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  paintings,  and  am  no 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Frampton’s  present  mannered 
phase,  but  these  are  tentatives  of  which  there  must  be 
a  great  many  before  the  habit  and  the  masters  come. 
One  word  I  must  add  to  prevent  misconception  upon 
a  case  where  the  architect  did  practically  appoint  the 
decorator.  I  should  be  the  first  to  applaud  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  a  new  church  who  should  give  Sir  William 
Richmond  a  free  hand  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
mosaic.  But  an  architect  who  is  merely  in  charge 
of  another  man’s  masterpiece  has  no  right  to  give  it 
over  to  experiment.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

III. — Artillery. 

REVIOUS  to  the  war  competent  judges  had 
unanimously  declared  that  our  Field  Artillery 
was  the  arm  of  the  service  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  and  the  one  most  conscientiously  trained 
with  the  possibilities  and  demands  of  war  always 
before  it.  The  experience  of  the  war  has  not 
altogether  belied  the  fair  expectations  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  our  gunners  conscious  of  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  confident  of  acting  up  to  it.  The  conduct 
of  men  and  officers  has  on  every  occasion  been 
most  soldier-like,  and  no  weight  of  metal  or 
intensity  of  rifle-fire  has  ever  made  them  flinch  ; 
their  practice  has  been  extremely  accurate,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  their  shrapnel  was  what  the  Boers  dreaded 
most  to  face.  Yet  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment 
was  aroused  on  many  occasions  when  these  gallant 
gunners  found  themselves  unable  to  reply  to  hostile 


guns  because  of  the  deficient  range  of  their  armament, 
and  their  performance  could  not  on  such  occasions 
equal  their  zeal.  A  vast  amount  of  rubbish  has  been 
written  about  the  superiority  of  the  Boer  artillery.  It 
was  never  deadly  in  effect  and  very  often  quite  con¬ 
temptible.  But  it  had  the  advantage  in  range,  and 
advantage  in  range  often  put  our  guns  at  a  hopeless 
inferiority.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of  siege  versus 
field  artillery.  There  were  only  three  6-inch  Creusot 
guns  in  Natal,  and  only  four  altogether  with  the  Boers. 
We  could  not  expect  our  15-pounders  to  compete 
with  these.  But  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  our 

5- inch  howitzers  could  range  as  far  as  the  4’7-inch 
howitzers  of  our  opponents,  and  that  the  15-pounders 
and  12-pounders  of  our  field  and  horse  artillery 
should  range  as  far  as  the  75  c. m.  and  other  field 
guns  that  accompanied  the  commandoes.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  guns  hemmed  in  Sir  George  White  at  Lady¬ 
smith,  and  drove  our  cavalry  from  their  camps  by  day. 
To  the  majority  of  them  our  field  artillery  could  not 
reply.  Yet  not  more  than  seven  of  them  could  by  any 
stretch  of  language  be  classed  as  siege  artillery,  and 
only  three  of  these,  and  latterly  only  two,  were  of 

6- inch  calibre.  Had  our  field  guns  been  possessed  of 
greater  range,  the  services  of  the  naval  12-pounders 
would  never  have  been  required,  and  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  labour  of  moving  about  what  proved  a 
very  inferior  field-piece.  But  perhaps  these  facts  have 
now  been  clearly  realised,  and  guns  have  been  supplied 
to  our  batteries  of  quick-firing  pattern  that  can  fire  time 
shrapnel  effectively  at  6,000  yards,  and  percussion  shells 
considerably  further.  To  argue  at  the  present  juncture 
therefore  that  we  should  have  a  longer  ranging  field-gun 
and  a  longer  burning  fuse  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  when  warm  defenders  of  our  old-fashioned 
15-pounder  were  still  to  be  found  at  home.  We  will 
pass  on  from  flogging  a  dead  horse  with  the  observation 
that  we  should  have  received  the  range  and  fuse  more 
gratefully  had  they  not  been  obtained  in  the  teeth  of 
assertions  on  the  part  of  some  so-called  experts  that 
they  were  neither  necessary  nor  obtainable.  We  still 
occasionally  hear  murmurings  of  the  same  kind  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  quick-firing  guns,  which  we 
trust  will  die  away  when  disregarded  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  On  more  than  one  occasion  our  batteries 
have  escaped  annihilation  by  an  inferior  number 
of  Boer  quick-firing  guns,  because  the  latter  did 
not  understand  how  to  utilise  time  shrapnel,  and 
their  shells  buried  themselves  innocuously  among 
our  guns,  when  they  by  bursting  in  the  air  would  have 
claimed  many  victims.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
quick-firing  guns  are  admittedly  great,  but  we  have 
solved  half  of  them  by  the  adoption  of  a  non-recoil 
carriage,  and  we  have  carried  enough  naval  quick-firing 
ammunition  about  South  Africa  to  prove  many  of  the 
other  difficulties  to  be  imaginary. 

So  far  then  as  our  field  batteries  were  concerned  it 
may  be  conceded  that  they  did  their  best  with  the 
weapons  supplied  to  them,  and  the  fault  that  they 
were  not  more  up  to  date  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
their  door.  At  the  same  time  we  would  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  points  where,  well  as  they  have 
borne  themselves,  the  training  of  our  batteries  may 
be  improved.  We  fear  the  prejudices  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  officer  were  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
a  good  telescope  did  not  form  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  battery,  and  that  observation  of  his 
own  fire  absorbed  all  his  energies.  Smokeless  powder 
has  had  its  surprises  for  us  all,  but  we  should 
have  expected  that  the  difficulties  it  would  impose  on 
those  attempting  to  locate  hostile  guns  would  have  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  No  observers  trained  for 
this  particular  purpose  and  no  system  of  employing 
such  men  were  at  hand,  and  in  consequence  it  some¬ 
times  has  occurred  that  a  well-placed  gun  or  pom-pom 
of  the  enemy  has  never  been  located  at  all.  We  are 
convinced  that  more  practice  and  keener  vision  will  be 
demanded  for  this  purpose  than  for  any  other  artillery 
duty,  and  it  is  high  time  we  legislated  for  it.  In  this 
connexion  it  “jumps  to  the  eyes”  that  the  use  of 
black  powder  on  field  days  and  in  manoeuvres  does  away 
with  much  of  the  benefit  as  regards  artillery  tactics  to 
be  derived  from  them,  and  that  it  is  high  time  we 
followed  Continental  examples  where  the  greatest  pains 
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are  taken  to  simulate  the  appearance  that  guns  really 
in  action  would  present.  In  Germany  not  only  is 
smokeless  powder  always  used,  but  the  dust  which 
rises  on  the  discharge  of  the  piece  is  often  also  arranged 
for. 

Again  while  fire  discipline  is  most  essential,  and  in 
the  case  of  our  batteries  has  exhibited  its  value  in  the 
production  of  discipline  under  fire,  it  has  been  hinted 
that  at  times  its  chains  have  been  too  rigidly  riveted, 
and  have  been  drawn  so  tight  as  to  hamper  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  junior  officers.  As  the  war  went  on  this  defect 
was  probably  very  much  less  noticeable,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  modern  wars  have  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  shortness  of  duration,  and  there  may  be 
less  time  to  remedy  defects  when  next  we  fight  on  a 
large  scale.  There  is  also  a  tendency  towards  ex¬ 
clusiveness  on  the  part  of  artillery  officers  to  be 
guarded  against,  just  as  there  is  ignorance  of 
artillery  tactics  to  be  condemned  among  the  other 
arms.  But  there  is  a  particularly  cogent  reason  why 
artillery  officers  should  be  past-masters  in  the  tactics  of 
the  other  arms  as  well  as  in  their  own,  because  their 
arm  is  always  auxiliary  to  the  others,  and  must  co¬ 
operate  with  an  intuition  only  to  be  obtained  by  close 
familiarity  with  them.  Unfortunately  our  field  batteries 
are  even  now  in  some  cases  quartered  where  there  are 
no  other  troops,  while  in  the  case  of  garrison  artillery, 
which  are  in  future  to  be  called  into  the  battle  with  their 
guns  of  position,  the  circumstances  are  such  that  an 
officer  may  have  very  few  facilities  indeed  for  mixing 
with  the  other  arms  and  learning  combined  tactics. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  best  leader  of  field  artillery 
will  be  he  who  knows  most  of  general  tactics,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  accentuate  the  necessity  of 
training  our  artillery  officers  to  be  at  home  with  all 
branches  of  the  service. 

While,  however,  we  insist  that  artillery  officers  should 
be  incomplete  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  other  arms, 
we  would  point  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  artillery  should  be  fully  appreciated  by 
officers  of  the  army  generally.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case  at  present,  and  we  fear  that  a  vast  ignorance 
as  to  artillery  on  the  part  of  generals  and  staff  officers 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  South  Africa.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  service  to  regard 
artillery  tactics  as  a  technicality,  and  artillery  officers  as 
specialists,  whereas  every  general  should  as  completely 
understand  the  powers  and  limitations  of  his  batteries  as 
he  does  those  of  his  squadrons  or  battalions.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  production  of  this  general  ignorance  may  be 
attributed  to  artillery  officers  themselves,  who  have  per¬ 
haps  found  it  convenient  to  invest  their  arm  with  a 
certain  mystery,  which  procured  them  independence 
and  freedom  from  petty  interferences  which  are  the 
bane  of  many  brigades.  The  conservatism  of  our 
gunners  is  nevertheless  not  always  unjustly  criticised. 
It  is  for  example  difficult  to  understand  why  in  the 
artillery  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
cavalry  sword,  and  why  in  every  gunner  barrack  many 
hours,  that  might  be  spent  more  usefully,  are  given  up 
to  teaching  men  to  use  a  weapon  which  probably  no 
artilleryman  has  drawn  in  anger  on  more  than  half  a 
dozen  occasions  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
which  in  modern  war  he  should  not  take  into  the  field 
at  all.  If  artillery  are  to  spend  hours  with  any  weapon 
except  the  gun  it  should  certainly  be  a  rifle  or  carbine, 
and  swords  should  be  abolished  at  once  for  them. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  THE  L.B.W. 
RULE. 

T  N  a  former  article  we  referred  very  briefly  to  the  several 
1  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  improve  the  chances  of  bowlers  on  the  perfect 
wickets  of  the  present  day.  Those  suggestions,  diffi¬ 
cult  as  it  would  be  to  put  them  into  a  practical  form, 
at  any  rate  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  One,  it  may 
be  remembered,  aims  at  diminishing  by  neglect  and  by 
abstention  from  artificial  methods  of  improvement  the 
firmness  and  trueness  of  modern  pitches  ;  the  others 
are  intended  to  help  the  bowler  by  increasing  the  size 
of  his  target,  or  decreasing  that  of  the  bat. 

Of  a  less  radical  nature  was  the  proposal  to  alter  the 
l.b.w.  rule;  the  probable  working  of  such  a  chansre 


we  shall  discuss  in  the  present  article.  The  diver¬ 
gence  of  expert  opinion  on  this  question  is  great 
enough  to  justify  a  restatement  of  the  case,  while 
many  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  well-known 
cricketers  are  so  startling  as  to  call  for  considerable 
comment. 

In  the  first  place  there  appears  to  exist  in  many  minds 
confusion  as  to  the  object  of  the  proposed  alteration.* 
Some  conceive  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  turn  into  practice 
the  theory  that  the  bat  is  the  only  weapon — defensive 
or  offensive  which  the  cricketer  possesses.  Others 
again  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  criminal  legislation,  a 
deliberate  endeavour  to  punish  the  batsman  for  stopping 
a  ball  with  his  legs.  Of  course  if  the  proposal  were 
carried  out,  it  would  incidentally  tend  to  produce  both 
these  results,  but  its  real  aim  is  not  to  cramp  the  bats¬ 
man  or  to  restore  to  the  game  a  simplicity  which  it 
never  possessed  or  could  have  possessed,  but  to  give 
the  bowler  who  can  make  the  ball  turn  a  better  chance 
of  getting  his  man  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  material 
advantage,  not  of  poetic  justice  or  ideal  perfection. 
Let  us  consider  then  in  what  degree  the  alteration 
would  help  to  shorten  modern  scores,  the  one  aim  ot 
cricket  reformers  at  the  present  time. 

As  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  has  practically  admitted  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “  Empire  Review”,  the  proposal 
is  a  pis  aller.  Like  most  tinkering  it  does  not  reach  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty.  The  cause  of  long  scores  is  the 
goodness  of  the  ground  and  that  alone.  As  soon  as  we 
get  a  sticky  or  crumbled  pitch  the  match  (if  the  bowling 
be  worthy  of  the  name)  is  easily  finished  in  the  appointed 
time,  leg  play  or  no  leg  play.  Now  the  l.b.w.  alteration 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  fixed  conditions 
of  the  game  (the  size  of  implements  and  the  quality 
of  the  ground)  ;  how  far  will  it  modify  its  practice  ? 
The  whole  question  depends  upon  the  operation  of 
the  change  on  a  hard  wicket,  for  it  is  there  that  we  want 
reform.  If  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  benefit  derived 
on  a  true  pitch  decisively  outbalances  the  drawbacks 
entailed  under  other  conditions,  the  so-called  reform  is 
no  reform  and  will  be  positively  harmful.  In  our 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  best  modern 
cricketers,  the  bowler’s  gain  on  a  true  hard  wicket  will 
be  inappreciable.  Mr.  Lyttelton  instanced  Palmer  as  a 
bowler  who  could  make  the  ball  break  on  a  hard  pitch. 
No  doubt  a  very  few  bowlers — now  that  Richardson 
has  fallen  off  there  are  not  three  such  playing  in  English 
cricket — can  make  the  ball  “whip  back”  on  a  batsman’s 
wicket.  And  when  these  are  in  form,  how  many  batsmen 
can  use  their  legs  efficiently  against  them  ?  Occasion¬ 
ally — very  rarely  would  be  more  correct — these  bowlers 
would  get  wickets  under  the  altered  rule  which  they 
would  not  under  the  present  one.  To  the  great  majority 
the  change  would  hardly  bring  an  additional  wicket  in  a 
whole  season.  Let  any  good  average  batsman  ask  him¬ 
self  after  a  long  innings  on  a  hard  wicket,  “  How  often 
did  I  save  my  wicket  with  my  legs  ?  ”  We  believe  that 
in  almost  every  case  his  conscience  would  be  absolutely 
clear.  The  fact  is  that  people  do  not  try  to  use  their 
legs  for  defensive  purposes  on  hard  wickets  because 
they  don’t  require  them  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  good  back  break  is  so  rarely  stopped  on  a 
true  wicket  is  that  it  takes  the  batsman  by  surprise, 
whereas  on  a  difficult  wicket  he  would  have  been 
on  the  look  out.  It  will  be  said  however;  let  the 
great  bowlers  be  given  every  assistance  to  which 
their  skill  fairly  entitles  them.  If  the  future  Lockwood 
can  beat  the  future  Shrewsbury’s  bat  on  a  good  wicket, 
let  him  have  the  solid  advantage  of  getting  him  out 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  a  moral  victory.  We  grant  the 
force  of  the  argument;  unfortunately  modern  scoring 
is  in  the  aggregate  due  to  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  first  flight  of  batsmen  who  do  not  attempt  to^use 
their  legs  but  swing  their  bat  at  the  pitch  of  the  ball, 
trust  to  the  goodness  of  the  wicket,  and  are  thoroughly 
justified  in  so  doing  by  the  results.  They  do  not  require 
a  second  line  of  defence,  and  if  they  did  they  could  not 
supply  it  with  their  legs.  Yet  they  get  runs  in  large 

*  The  proposal  is  to  substitute  for  Law  24,  which  enacts  that  the 
striker  is  out  “  if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stops  the  ball,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the  bowlers  wicket  shall  have  been 
pitched  in  a  straight  line  from  it  to  the  striker’s  wicket  and  would 
have  hit  it  ;  Meg. before  wicket  ’  ”,  the  following  “  if  with  any  part  of 
his  person  which  is  between  wicket  and  wicket  he  intercepts  a  ball 
which  would  have  hit  his  wicket  j  ‘leg  before  wicket  ’  ”. 
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numbers  against  all  classes  of  bowling.  If  the  bowler 
could  break  back  as  consistently  as  the  advocates  of 
the  change  would  have  us  believe,  these  men  would  not 
often  get  fifty  runs  in  an  innings.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  constantly  get  their  hundreds.  Mr.  Lyttelton  has 
actually  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  modern 
theory  of  bowling  for  catches  in  the  slips  arose  out  of 
the  despair  of  bowlers  who  always  found  their  off 
breaks  stopped  by  the  batsman’s  pads.  We  have  never 
met  a  right-hand  bowler  who  had  not  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  effect  of  a  good  back  break,  provided  he 
could  bowl  it.  We  never  heard  of  Richardson  or 
Lockwood  giving  up  trying  to  bowl  men  out.  The 
difference  between  the  ordinary  performer  and  the  men 
we  have  mentioned  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  can 
make  the  ball  break  and  the  former  cannot.  They  will 
never  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  by  leg  play.  We 
believe  that  the  correctness  of  our  view  could  be  easily 
proved  by  careful  observation,  and  we  would  heartily 
recommend  the  compilation  of  such  statistics  to  the 
experienced  habituds  of  our  pavilions.  As  regards  the 
off  break,  then,  the  proposed  alteration  would  on  hard 
wickets  be  practically  inoperative. 

But  Mr.  Lyttelton  brought  forward  another  argument 
to  prove  its  value  on  such  grounds.  He  thinks  that  it 
would  render  leg-break  bowling  more  effective,  and, 
incidentally  bring  in  “  the  strokes  on  the  leg-side  with 
which  we  were  familiar  twenty  years  ago”.  No  doubt 
he  is  right  in  maintaining  that  leg-break  bowling  would 
obtain  a  slightly  larger  scope  for  success,  but  it  appears 
to  us  quite  absurd  to  say  with  Mr.  Steel  that  under  the 
altered  conditions  it  would  get  any  side  out  l.b.w.  in 
half  an  hour.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  sooner  the  rule  is 
altered  the  better,  when  our  batsmen  may  learn  by  hard 
experience  to  deal  with  this  terrible  form  of  attack. 
Our  whole  contention  is  that  the  proposed  change  will 
not  aid  bowlers  to  any  serious  degree  on  good  wickets. 
If  the  contrary  can  be  proved,  let  us  make  the  change 
at  once.  Moreover  the  leg-break  bowler  is  not  extinct, 
as  Mr.  Lyttelton  seems  to  suppose.  His  type  is  well  re¬ 
presented  and  enjoys  a  large  amount  of  success.  As  for 
the  old  style  of  leg  hitting  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
cannot  be  practised  against  the  slow  leg-break  bowler 
on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  field,  while  the 
round-arm  leg-bias  bowler,  to  whose  inaccuracy  leg 
hitting  owes  its  origin,  is  rarely  met  with.  Even  if  he 
existed,  his  wickets  would  be  secured  mainly  in  the  slips 
and  on  the  off  side.  Mr.  Jessop  with  his  high  action  is 
an  improved  pattern  of  the  old-fashioned  style,  but  we 
never  saw  batsmen  trying  to  play  him  with  their  legs. 

Therefore  either  to  the  leg  or  off  break  bowler  we 
believe  that  on  a  good  wicket  the  proposed  change 
would  prove  of  little  advantage.  In  saying  this  we  im¬ 
ply  that  the  reform  fails  in  its  object.  But  perhaps  it 
might  be  introduced  without  serious  drawback,  though 
with  little  effect  on  a  hard  ground,  did  not  other  con¬ 
siderations  make  it  undesirable.  Foremost  of  these 
is  the  contingency  of  a  bad  wicket.  Without  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  matches  would  be  over  in  less  than  a 
day  if  it  were  possible  to  get  men  out  by  hitting  their 
legs  with  a  breaking  ball,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  change  would  tell  very  heavily  against  the  batsman. 
Every  cricketer  who  knows  the  difficulty  of  effective 
leg  play,  is  aware  that  there  are  very  few  batsmen  in 
the  world  who  can  make  their  pads  a  satisfactory  means 
of  defence.  These  men,  who  rely  very  largely  on  their 
mobility  and  by  extremely  rapid  and  correct  judgment 
of  the  ball  gain  time  to  move  into  the  most  effective 
position  for  making  their  stroke,  are  certainly  able, 
partly  by  their  pads  but  far  more  by  their  quickness 
of  wrist  and  eye,  to  overcome  some  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  batsman  on  a  sticky  wicket  before 
which  the  average  performer  is  so  helpless.  Yet  even 
these  great  players  think  themselves  lucky  if  they 
get  anything  between  30  and  50  on  such  a  ground, 
and  their  difficulties  would  be  augmented  if  their  j 
pads  were  turned  from  a  defence  into  a  peril.  The 
average  player  on  the  other  hand  who  is  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  bowler  when  the  ball  is  turning 
would  suffer  in  a  rather  different  way.  All  such  bats-  J 
men  try  to  alter  their  methods  on  a  bowler’s  wicket  } 
and  derive  a  great  deal  of  moral  assistance  from  their 
nether  limbs  whether  these  happen  to  be  in  the  right 
place  or  not.  The  fact  that  they  expect  the  ball  to 


break  makes  them  more  ready  to  use  their  legs  and 
the  comparative  slowness  of  the  wicket  gives  them 
more  time  to  do  so.  The  proposed  change  would 
certainly  hamper  these  batsmen  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  practical  defensive  value  of  their  legs  would 
seem  to  warrant. 

A  yet  more  serious  objection  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
administering  the  rule  successfully  in  its  altered  form. 
Good  umpiring — an  extremely  delicate  business — is 
absolutely  essential  to  satisfactory  cricket.  The  simpler 
the  umpire’s  duties  the  better  he  will  discharge  them 
and  the  less  cause  will  he  give  for  misunderstanding  and 
complaint.  The  present  matter,  regarded  from  his 
point  of  view,  is  not  so  simple  as  some  of  the  would-be 
reformers  appear  to  fancy.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  at  the  instant  of  decision  he  will  have  two  or 
three  or  four  points  to  bear  in  mind.  We  doubt  whether 
any  umpire  can  safely  go  through  a  reasoning  process 
at  such  a  moment.  It  is  a  matter  of  sight,  not  thought. 
After  much  discussion  the  umpire  was  placed  in  his 
present  position  in  order  that  he  should  only  have  to 
judge  the  case  of  the  ball  which  should  pitch  straight 
and  go  on  straight  enough  to  hit  the  wicket.  This  was 
the  least  difficult  case  to  decide,  and  by  reducing  the 
operation  of  the  l.b.w.  rule  to  this  alone  the  legislators 
narrowed  and  simplified  the  umpire’s  duty  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  If  however  the  rule  were 
altered,  the  question  of  angle  would  ipso  facto  have 
to  enter  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  into  his  calculations, 
and  on  a  sticky  wicket,  when  the  ball  is  constantly 
turning  in  varying  degree  from  varying  lengths  of  pitch, 
would  enormously  increase  the  difficulty  of  a  right 
decision.  It  would  moreover  probably  lead  to  constant 
and  unnecessary  appealing,  a  most  undesirable  practice. 
And  be  it  remembered  all  these  technical  difficulties 
would  arise  on  wickets  where  the  advantage  is  already 
heavily  on  the  bowler’s  side  ;  further,  it  is  apparent,  if 
our  first  contentions  are  true,  that  in  the  case  of  games 
generally  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  altered  law 
would  be  still  further  to  handicap  the  side  that  has  the 
worst  of  the  wicket. 

Yet  another  reason  against  making  the  change,  one 
which  while  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  its  desir¬ 
ability  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  is  the  con¬ 
stitutional  one  ;  namely  that  for  the  M.C.  C.  to  take 
action  in  the  present  divided  state  of  opinion  would 
certainly  weaken  the  authority  of  the  club  and  increase 
the  discontent  which  that  assembly,  being  composed  of 
men  for  the  most  part  quite  unfitted  to  judge  the 
technical  merits  of  such  a  question,  has  hitherto  only 
avoided  by  following  the  guidance  of  experts  actively 
engaged  in  the  game.  It  would  be  a  serious  disaster  if 
the  obedience  rendered  to  its  dictates  in  the  past  and 
the  reverence  tendered  to  the  laws  of  cricket  were  in  any 
degree  weakened  or  abated. 

Once  more,  the  main  objection  to  the  change  is  that 
it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Ground  and 
not  leg  play  is  the  real  safeguard  of  modern  batsmen. 
If  a  reform  be  inevitable,  let  it  be  one  which  will  make 
the  wicket  easier  or  the  ball  harder  to  hit.  Such  sug¬ 
gestions  as  the  one  we  have  discussed  are  mere  legis¬ 
lative  tinkering. 


WALES  AND  BRITTANY* 

TEN  centuries  and  three  have  passed  since  the  day 
on  which  the  warriors  of  the  Keltic  tribe,  that  had 
fought  its  way  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Towy  or  the 
Tamar,  broke  into  two  hosts.  As  one  race  and  one 
army  they  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Arthur’s  wars 
from  the  hill  of  Badon  to  the  rocks  of  Lyonesse, 
until  the  hour,  when  the  Faery  Bark  bore  the  great 
King  to  rest  for  awhile  in  the  Vale  of  Avalon.  And 
then  the  one  part  remained  to  abide  the  King’s  second 
coming  in  the  King’s  own  land.  And  the  other  part 
unmoored  the  barks  and  sailed  to  the  forest-hung 
shore,  where  stood  the  castle  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Luke  and  the  palace  of  the  fair  Iseult.  And  there  they 
made  a  new  Wales  beyond  the  sea,  and  told  the  tale  of 
Arthur’s  fame  and  the  dream  of  his  second  coming  to 
the  fairies  of  the  forest  glade.  And  to  these  Kelts, 
on  either  side  the  sea,  there  has  remained,  until  this 
day,  as  a  heritage,  the  dream  of  Arthur’s  second 

*  “  A  Book  of  Brittany.”  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Methuen  :  London.  6s. 
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coming,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  tie  of  blood,  that 
makes  Wales  and  Brittany  one  land. 

Yet  otherwise  the  life  of  these  divided  children  of  one 
race  has  flowed  in  different  streams.  On  both  has 
pressed  the  heel  of  a  rougher  and  stronger  conqueror, 
and  both  have  found  a  haven  of  safety.  But  the  Cymric 
land  bears  the  marks  of  a  Teutonic,  the  Breton  of  a  Latin 
conquest,  and  to  the  one  race  the  mountain  and  to  the 
other  the  forest  has  been  the  God-built  city  of  refuge. 
And  so  the  mountain  breeze  has  braced  Wales,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  has  saddened  Brittany. 

The  scattered  farm  homesteads  in  either  land  tell  a 
like  story  of  labour  and  endurance,  of  piety  and  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  but  even  to  such  village  life  as  cheers  the 
Welshman,  the  Breton  is  a  stranger.  He  has  lived 
alone  in  his  weird  forests,  or  by  the  rocks  of  his  cruel 
sea,  and  the  glad  song  has  passed  from  his  lips.  There 
were  bards  in  Brittany,  and  Renan  in  his  boyhood 
knew  them  :  but  they  have  gone  the  hard  way  that  the 
Scottish  minstrels  and  the  troubadours  and  love  song¬ 
sters  of  old  Provence  have  trod  before  them.  In  silence 
the  fishing  boats  leave  the  Breton  harbour  :  in  silence 
they  return.  Only  when  the  assembled  pilgrims  chant 
the  litanies  at  the  Pardon,  or  when  the  congregation  at 
a  wayside  church  breaks  into  an  old  Keltic  hymn,  does 
the  Breton  find  a  voice.  And  then  the  voice  is  sad,  even 
as  the  “fitful  wailings”  of  the  mournful  binion  (or 
bagpipe)  of  the  land. 

Yet  Wales  remains  the  land  of  song,  and  her  local 
Eisteddfods  (for  her  national  ones  are  overrun  by  the 
Philistine)  are  still  her  schools  of  music  and  poesy,  as 
they  were  in  the  days  when  the  priest  was  poet,  and 
the  bard  was  the  counsellor  of  kings. 

Yet  if  the  gay  song  has  departed  from  the  mournful 
Breton,  he  still  worships  at  the  mystic  shrine  of  Iona. 
The  Anglican  divine  watches  his  devotions  and  asks 
in  wonder  how  it  was  that  the  Roman  Church  ever 
gained  those  stubborn,  dark-thoughted  people,  who 
now  pay  to  her  so  undivided  and  whole-hearted  an 
allegiance?*  The  crucifix  that  guards  the  fountain 
in  the  wild  wood  of  Brociliande,  where  the  great 
magician  poured  his  tale  of  love  into  Vivien’s  scornful 
ear,  the  crosses  that  rise  mid  the  relics  of  Druidic  faith 
at  mysterious  Carnac  or  holy  Dol  reply  with  the  words 
of  the  Keltic  proverb  “  The  Church  with  the  people 

The  conscience  of  the  Breton  has  never  been  stirred 
into  revolt  against  his  religious  past.  To  him,  despite 
all  the  changes  that  Latin  Bishop  or  Jesuit  teacher  may  ! 
have  wrought,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Brittany  is  still 
the  Church  of  Gildas  and  of  Padarn.  So  the  old  spirit 
of  Keltic  hagiology  (that  worships  in  the  saint  the 
master  of  the  forces  of  nature,  whom  his  asceticism  has 
subdued)  speaks  boldly  still  in  the  strange  prayers  of  i 
mingled  entreaty  and  objurgation,  that  he  pours  forth 
before  the  little  statuette  in  one  of  the  chapels,  that 
preserves  the  memories  of  the  Keltic  tutelaries  of  his 
race,  saints  whom  Rome  tolerates,  rather  than  acknow¬ 
ledges,  and  more  gently  in  the  votive  tablets  that  adorn 
the  noble  shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  Ste.  Anne  of  Auray. 

But  ’tis  in  the  Pardon  that  Breton  religion  strikes 
its  truest  note.  The  scene  is  the  porch  of  a  tiny 
church  in  the  forest  land,  and  the  day  the  patronal 
festival.  From  an  early  hour  the  woodland  paths 
are  alive  with  the  eager  pilgrims  wending  their 
way  on  horse  or  foot  to  the  tryst,  and  the  diverse 
hues  of  the  costumes  of  the  various  districts  (still 
often,  though  not  always  worn)  set  off  the  leafy  back¬ 
ground  with  many  a  shade  of  colour.  There  is  ever  a 
passing  to  and  from  the  church,  for  it  can  at  one 
moment  hold  not  a  fifth  of  the  pilgrims.  Within 
there  are  sounds  and  sights  to  startle  alike  the 
frivolity  of  Latin  and  the  decorum  of  Teutonic  religion. 
The  passionate  singing  of  the  kneeling  multitude,  the  I 
intense  spiritual  absorption  expressed  in  the  patient 
toil-worn  faces,  almost  prove  the  truth  of  the  dream  of 
the  Keltic  poet  that  her  race  has  a  closer  touch  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  than  has  any  other  people  on 

*  “  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  but  I  doubt  if  anywhere 
it  is  more  disciplined  and  self- restrained  than  in  Catholic  Brittany.  A  J 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  but  there  are  fruits  of  a  different  kind.  If 
the  fruit  of  Christianity  be  cultivated  intelligence  then  undoubtedly  ' 
Nonconformist  Wales  and  Cornwall  are  more  prolific  than  Catholic  I 
Brittany  ;  but  if  it  be  innocence  and  singleness  of  mind,  and  a  piety  i 
that  pervades  and  governs  the  whole  of  life,  then  the  positions  are 
reversed”.  Baring-Gould,  “  Book  of  Brittany  ”,  1 


earth.  Without  the  sacred  enclosure  are  the  stalls, 
where  they  sell  old  Breton  hymns,  and  pictures  of 
saints,  and  bottles  of  water  from  the  holy  wells  and 
fruits  and  syrups  and  wine,  and  perchance  there  stands 
in  the  far  background  a  herd  of  cattle,  waiting  to 
receive  the  priest’s  blessing. 

And  in  the  evening  when  the  vesper  prayers  are  said 
they  all  walk  (the  men  bare-headed)  in  procession 
behind  the  crucifix  and  the  banners  borne  by  the 
maidens  in  white,  until  they  reach  a  heap  of  brush¬ 
wood  and  furze,  which  on  a  signal  given  is  set  aflame. 
The  hot  breath  of  the  fire  scatters  the  procession  and 
the  rest  of  the  eve  is  merry-making.  The  young  dance 
around  the  blaze.  The  elders  form  themselves  into 
knots  and  listen  to  the  beggars’  stories  or  the  local 
poet’s  rhapsodies  or  the  humorous  jokes  of  the  loved 
peasant  priest.  And  as  they  walk  home  they  will 
whisper  some  ghastly  story,  it  may  be  of  the  sermons 
that  on  the  dark  night  Death  himself  preaches  to  the 
kneeling  skeletons  in  Carnac  Church,  or  it  may  be  of  the 
spectral  battle  that  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  men  still  fight 
under  the  moonlight  on  the  stricken  field  of  Pluvigner. 

The  mystic  note  of  Iona  still  speaks  in  the  valleys  of 
Wales ;  but  only  alas  !  in  ancient  story  and  dying 
custom.  The  black-hearted  prelate  of  the  days  of 
Whig  corruption,  and  the  nature-hating  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  upheaval  have  together  torn  the  nation’s 
heart  from  its  ancient  moorings.  The  peasant  always 
speaks  of  the  Methodist  revival  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  religion.  And  all  save  himself  know  that  the  ideals 
and  inspirations  of  this  his  new  creed  are  of  the  coarsest 
Saxon  store.  And  yet  it  is  not  all  evil.  “  Nihil 
tetigit,  quod  non  ornavit.  ”  Keltic  sentiment  has  coloured 
even  religious  Philistinism  with  romance.  The  closing 
words  of  the  sermon  on  the  hillside,  when  the  great 
preacher’s  voice  attuned  to  the  hwyl  holds  thousands 
motionless  beneath  its  spell,  may  still  recall  the  day, 
when  the  land  on  which  David  the  prophet  stood,  rose 
up  as  he  preached  and  grew  into  a  mighty  hill.  And 
the  wayside  chapel  to  which  the  aged  peasant  walks 
for  many  a  mile,  hideous  to  the  eye,  is  redolent  with 
the  memories  of  Thomas  Charles  or  John  Elias  and 
consecrated  by  the  musical  glories  of  the  hymns,  that 
entrance  the  walk  of  the  Sabbath  wanderer.  And  the 
old  saints,  whom  the  Breton  still  adores,  yet  watch 
over  many  an  old  church  in  Wales,  though  the  country¬ 
men  of  S.  David  seek  their  prayers  no  more. 

“  De  tout  temps  la  fiddlitd  Bretonne  rendit  hommage 
a  ses  souverains  ”  is  the  proud  boast  inscribed  on  the 
mausoleum  in  the  church  at  Ploermel,  where  rest  the 
remains  of  the  second  and  the  third  Dukes  of  Brittany'. 
And  it  is  true.  Pass  through  the  towns  of  the  Duchy, 
and  from  the  stately  monument  that  recalls  the  fame  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  in  the  market  place  of  Dinan  to 
the  chapelle  expiatoire  by  haunted  Auray,  where  the  way¬ 
farer  drops  his  sou  “  pour  les  messes  ”  for  the  ill-starred 
emigres  of  Quiberon,  you  will  see  the  romantic  and 
glorious  story  of  the  Brittany  of  the  Knightly  Years 
imaged  on  canvas  or  on  stone.  The  liberties  of  Brittany 
are  gone,  but  the  stately  Parliament  House  at  Rennes, 
where  of  yore  the  estates  sat,  and  the  battlements  that 
still  guard  Dinan  and  Vannes,  recall  the  glories  that 
have  been.  In  the  towns  of  Wales,  save  in  the  ruined 
castles,  relics  of  the  Norman  shame,  the  past  has  left 
no  visible  trace.  Giraldus,  Llewelyn,  Glendower — 
there  is  no  memorial  to  their  fame,  in  the  land 
for  which  they'  fought.  Nay,  a  national  museum 
for  Wales  remains  a  dream.  For  this  difference 
there  is  a  double  cause.  Neither  in  Wales  nor  in 
Brittany  did  the  Kelt  build  the  towns.  Cardiff, 
Carnarvon,  Beaumaris ;  Rennes,  St.  Malo,  Nantes, 
each  of  these  is  but  a  vice,  by  which  the  hand  of 
the  alien  conqueror  has  gripped  tight  a  people,  that 
would  otherwise  have  slipped  from  his  hold.  And 
in  part  ’tis  from  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Latin 
race  that  the  Breton  town  draws  its  beauty,  as  it 
is  to  the  Philistinism  of  the  Teuton  that  the 
Welsh  town  owes  its  hideousness.  But  there  is 
also  another  cause.  ’Twas  as  a  people  under  native 
rule  that  the  Breton  Kelt  grew  into  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion.  And  ’twas  only  in  the  chaos  of  ’89  that  his 
national  institutions  passed  away.  ’Twas  otherwise 
with  the  Welshman.  The  painting  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Vannes  that  presents  the  marriage  of 
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Louis  XII.  in  1530  to  the  Duchess  Anne  and  blends  the 
arms  of  the  Kingdom  and  Duchy  raises  sorrowful 
thoughts  to  the  Welsh  patriot  who  recalls  the  tragedy 
on  the  banks  of  Wye  and  the  passing  of  Glendower. 
To  him  his  mediaeval  story  is  a  tale  of  failure  ;  and  as 
his  Philistine  religion  has  made  him  a  worshipper  of  j 
success,  he  cares  not  to  recall  it  overmuch. 

At  least  for  him  the  present  outlook  is  happier  than 
for  his  brother  Kelt.  Half  from  weariness  and  half  it 
may  be  from  contempt,  the  Englishman  leaves  him  free 
to  speak  his  own  tongue  and  live  his  own  life.  The 
only  true  danger  that  threatens  him  to-day  is  the 
Philistinism  of  the  politics  and  religion  that  he  has 
taken  to  his  bosom.  ’Tis  otherwise  with  his  brother. 
The  feminine  temper  of  the  Gaul  has  never  forgiven 
the  musket  shots  that  flashed  from  the  Chouan  forests 
upon  the  hypocrisies  of  the  Revolution.  In  Brittany 
the  native  language  is  to-day  proscribed  by  law  in 
the  peasant  school  and  in  the  places  of  honour ;  in 
his  own  country  the  Breton  is  a  stranger.  And  yet 
the  sturdy  native  tongue  is  as  strong  in  the  forest 
land,  as  on  the  day  when  its  last  Duchess  gave  her 
hand  to  the  French  King. 

“  They  went  to  the  war,  but  they  always  fell.”  To¬ 
day  to  the  outward  eye  there  is  nought  in  Brittany  but 
what  the  Keltic  poet  would  call  the  glory  of  the  fading 
sunset,  and  verily  the  national  revival  of  Wales  has 
yielded  but  a  drear  and  clouded  morning.  Yet  the 
Kelt  always  conquered  always  survives  and  his  dreams 
of  “  impossible  ”  ideals  none  may  take  from  him. 

The  essays  of  the  Keltic  poets  which  lie  before  us 
sing  alike  of  the  return  of  Arthur.  Breton  and  Welsh¬ 
man,  they  have  exchanged  the  Chouan  forest  and  the 
Cymric  glen  for  the  Boulevards  and  Fleet  Street,  but 
they  are  in  and  not  of  the  Latin  or  the  Teutonic  crowd. 
’Tis  the  dream  of  Arthur  that  binds  them  together  and 
keeps  them  apart  from  the  rest,  as  it  is  in  this  faith 
that  this  divided  race  has  lived  on  for  the  ten  centuries 
and  three.  And  as  one  muses  of  their  dreams,  and 
turns  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  glowing  appreciation  of 
the  Breton,  one  wonders  whether  it  may  not  be  the 
mission  of  the  Kelt  to  purify  those  creatures  of  a  material 
and  worldly  civilisation,  the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth, 
by  driving  them  forth  from  their  thrones  to  seek  and 
to  find  the  Holy  Grail,  and  so  may  Arthur  come  again. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  LA  BELLE-VERRIERE. 

A  BOVE  thy  halo’s  burning  blue 

Forever  hovers  the  white  Dove  : 

Within  thy’  heart  forever  new 
The  cross,  the  crown  of  all  thy  love  : 

While,  flame  on  flame  and  wing  on  wing, 

About  thee  choiring  angels  swing 
Gold  censers,  and  bright  candles  bear. 

Because  I  have  no  heart  to  sing 
I  come  to  thee  with  all  my  care, 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Belle- Verriere. 

Because  the  sword  hath  pierced  thy  side 
Thy  brows  are  crowned  writh  circling  gold. 

The  woe  of  all  the  world  doth  hide 
Within  thy  mantle’s  azure  fold. 

Because  thou  too  hast  dwelt  with  fears 
Through  lingering  days  and  endless  years 
I  find  no  comfort  otherwhere, 

Our  Lady  beautiful  with  tears, 

Our  Lady  sorrowfully  fair, 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Belle- Verriere. 

My  feet  have  travelled  the  hot  road 
Between  the  poppies’  barren  fires : 

But  now  I  cast  aside  the  load 
Of  burning  fears  and  wild  desires 
That  ever  fierce  and  fiercer  grew. 

Thy  peace  falls  like  a  falling  dew 
Upon  me  as  I  kneel  in  prayer, 

Because  thou  hast  known  sorrow  too, 

Because  thou  too  hast  known  despair, 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Belle- Verriere. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 


THE  LATEST  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

THE  report  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  but  as  the 
Clergy  Mutual  invariably  reaches  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  said  against 
it.  The  new  business  is  slightly  above  the  average  of 
recent  years,  and  the  expenditure,  which  only  amounts 
to  6|  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  is  even  lower  than 
usual,  and  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  average 
expenditure  of  British  offices  when  dividends  to  share¬ 
holders  are  taken  into  account.  The  mortality  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  year  was  13  per  cent,  less  than  the 
amount  provided  for,  and  during  the  quinquennial 
period  which  has  just  closed  the  actual  claims  only 
amounted  to  £742  f°r  every  £1,000  expected  and  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds, 
after  deduction  of  income  tax,  was  £3  145.  3 d.  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  £3  15V.  2 d.  in  the  previous 
year  ;  but  as  the  liabilities  are  valued  on  a  2\  per  cent, 
basis  there  is  the  substantial  margin  of  nearly  ij  per 
cent,  as  a  contribution  to  surplus.  The  provision  for 
expenses  greatly  exceeded  the  expenditure  incurred, 
and  consequently  the  surplus  from  interest,  favourable 
mortality,  and  provision  for  expenses  is  very  substantial. 

Including  the  sum  of  £53,000  paid  for  interim  bonuses 
the  total  surplus  for  the  five  years  was  ,£569,311,  of 
which  £540, 908  goes  to  participating  policy-holders  ; 
£15,366  is  added  to  the  investment  reserve  fund,  and 
£*3,037  is  carried  forward.  The  amount  available  for 
distribution  among  the  policy-holders  is  £"487,600,  as 
compared,  apparently,  with  £560,000  five  years  pre¬ 
viously,  when  the  participating  policies  in  force  were 
rather  less  than  they  are  at  present ;  moreover  £40,000 
was  carried  forward  five  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
£13,000  on  the  present  occasion.  The  bonus  is  rather 
less  than  at  the  last  declaration,  but  no  details  as  to 
the  actual  amounts  are  contained  in  the  report.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  if  the  reversionary  bonuses 
allotted  to  endowment  assurances  had  been  stated. 
Last  time  they  were  £2  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
very  few  words  would  have  sufficed  to  indicate  how 
the  present  rate  compares  with  the  former  bonus. 
People  who  are  accustomed  to  compare  the  results 
under  policies  in  different  companies  are  familiar  with 
the  good  returns  yielded  by  the  Clergy  Mutual,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  reduction  in  bonus  as  the 
result  of  the  latest  valuation  will  substantially  affect 
the  high  position  which  the  Clergy  Mutual  has  long 
held.  Its  premium  rates  are  low,  its  financial  position 
is  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  bonuses,  if  somewhat 
less  than  they  were,  are  sure  to  be  maintained  at  a 
very  good  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  for  the  year  1900 
shows  that  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  new  business, 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  Company’s 
operations  for  many  years  past,  is  still  going  on. 
The  new  assurance  amounted  to  only  £610,000,  as 
compared  with  more  than  three  times  this  amount  ten 
years  ago,  and,  considering  the  small  volume  of  new 
business,  the  expenditure  remains  at  an  unsatisfactorily 
high  rate.  Very  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  was  absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses,  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  151  per  cent,  of  new  premiums, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  renewals  :  these  ratios  are  nearly 
double  the  average  ratios  of  British  offices,  and  the 
expenditure  exceeds  by  a  substantial  amount  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  it  at  the  last  valuation.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was  £3  19s.  6 d.  per 
cent.,  which,  while  a  good  return  in  itself,  affords  very 
little  indication  of  surplus  when  we  consider  that  the 
liabilities  are  valued  on  a  3^  per  cent,  basis,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  contribution  of  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  surplus.  There  is  nothing  in  the  annual 
report,  or  in  the  speeches  at  the  meeting,  to  afford  any 
indication  as  to  how  the  mortality  experienced  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expected  claims  ;  but  the  actual  amount 
of  the  claims  last  year  was  considerably  more  than 
usual.  We  wish  we  could  have  found  pleasanter 
things  to  say  about  a  colonial  office  which  has  been 
working  in  this  country  for  so  long,  and  whose  British 
manager  has  made  his  company  universally  esteemed 
and  respected  ;  but  there  is  so  much  that  is  good 
about  the  Colonial  Mutual  that  it  is  kindest,  and  most 
complimentary,  to  point  out  where  improvement  is 
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necessary,  besides  which  no  other  course  is  possible 
in  the  interests  of  those  who  look  to  these  columns  for 
advice  about  life  assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLOCK  DWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

151  Strand,  29  July,  1901. 

Sir,— As  Mr.  Ross  does  not  inform  us  whether  he 
refers  to  the  Guinness,  the  Peabody,  the  Waterlow  or 
other  specified  buildings,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
his  complaints  are  justified.  It  may  however  safely  be 
said,  with  regard  to  very  many  of  such  block  dwellings, 
that  they  are  immensely  superior,  alike  in  appearance, 
construction,  sanitation,  convenience,  comfort,  and 
privacy,  to  the  majority  of  so-called  cottage  dwellings, 
while  the  very  fact  that  they  command  considerably 
higher  rents  than  the  latter  proves  that  the  British 
workman  is  not  so  wedded  to  his  “castle  ”  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  assume.  Indeed  the  erection  of  a  large 
additional  number  of  these  blocks  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  boon  to  many  of  the  working  class,  as  it  would 
save  them  the  hour  or  two  now  wasted  every  day  in 
travelling  to  and  from  the  suburbs,  while  the  only  un¬ 
deniable  objection  to  them  would  be  obviated  by  sub¬ 
stituting  lifts  for  the  present  tedious  flights  of  steps. 

Respectfully, 

Evacustes  A.  Phipson. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  PADGETT  M.P. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

National  Liberal  Club,  S.W.,  29  July,  1901. 

Sir,- — In  your  issue  of  27  July  you  say  the  Parsi 
community  in  London  honoured  themselves  on  Tuesday 
night  in  honouring  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree.  Will 
you  please  permit  one  of  the  community  who  did  not 
thus  honour  himself  to  say  a  few  words  about  it? 

I  will  not  take  up  your  valuable  space  by  discussing 
what  the  member  for  North-East  Bethnal  Green  has 
done  for  India  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  those  of  us  who  are  perhaps  not  blinded  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  Parsi  being  elected  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  second  time  are  quite  able  to  know  by  this  time 
what  the  honourable  member  has  or  has  not  achieved 
for  India.  In  fairness  to  others  alluded  to  in  your 
remarks  a  few  words  in  their  behalf  should  be  permitted 
to  be  said.  They  are,  Sir,  no  more  faddists  or  agitators 
than  are  the  Liberal  Imperialists  enemies  of  the 
country  in  supporting  the  Government  in  annexing  the 
two  Republics.  A  Swann,  a  Caine  or  a  Souttar  for  six 
years  or  for  a  matter  of  that  six  months  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  worth  more  to  India  than  a 
hundred  Bhownaggrees  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  We 
cannot,  Sir,  sufficiently  show  to  them  and  others  our 
gratitude  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  India. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  Damania. 


EDUCATION  AND  SPECIALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

186  Uttoxeter  New  Road,  Derby. 

Sir, — Mr.  Frank  Adkins  asks  :  am  I  sure  that 
technical  training  will  produce  the  desired  result?  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  be  sure  of  anything.  But  I 
certainly  think,  technical  training,  at  an  early  age,  is 
good  and  will  he  please  take  notice  that  I  am  speaking 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  and  that  in  my  first 
letter  on  this  subject,  I  only  touched  upon  the  useful 
side  of  elementary  school  training. 

I  think  age  limits  a  mistake  in  most  lines  of  training; 
the  constitution,  development,  and  natural  ability  of 
each  human  being  are  so  different ;  what  one  can 
understand  or  perform  at  a  certain  age  another  is  not 
yet  equal  to— then  opportunity  counts  for  much. 


“Is  it  desirable  to  introduce  the  young  so  soon  to 
the  business  of  life  ?”  I  think  many  of  the  young  are 
so  overdone  with  lessons,  of  all  kinds,  that  it  could  not 
be  any  harder  for  them,  if  some  of  these  gave  way  to 
the  commencing  of  the  training,  in  some  line  of  work, 
by  which  they  will  afterwards  live,  and  which  would 
probably  bore  them  less  and  entertain  them  more. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  school  life  should  be 
bright  and  happy,  but  this  cannot  be  so,  if  the  child  is 
done  to  death  with  lessons. 

It  may  be  difficult,  at  an  early  age,  to  tell  the  par¬ 
ticular  bent  of  the  child.  The  parent  can  but  do  his 
best  to  guide  it  into  some  particular  groove  and  so  give 
the  child  its  chance.  If  afterwards  that  child  wishes  to 
change  its  line  of  work  and  has  the  opportunity,  it  will 
probably  not  be  too  late. 

I  quite  agree  that  general  training  is  excellent  and 
will  help  to  make,  probably,  a  more  cultivated,  a  more 
interesting  human  being,  but  unless  that  general  train¬ 
ing  is  followed  by  a  special  one,  in  some  profession  or 
trade,  it  will,  most  likely,  not  fit  the  individual  to  make 
money.  There  are  many  really  clever  people,  who  do 
not  know  how  to  get  a  living,  simply  because  they  are 
not  fitted  up  to  the  money-making  pitch  in  any  special 
line  of  work.  We  are  bound  to  think  of  education  from 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

It  is  precisely  because  :  “  The  servant’s  life  and  work 
are  one  ”,  that  I  think  her  position  requires  improving 
and  putting  on  some  sort  of  a  footing  with  that  of 
other  workpeople  ;  that  is  if  we  are  to  continue  to  get 
servants. 

Can  anyone  think  it  fair  that  the  domestic  should  be 
on  duty  from  6  a.m.  to  ii  p.m.  and  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  a  household  during  all  those  hours.  There  is  notan 
hour  in  the  day,  she  may  really  call  her  own. 

1  quite  admit  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  life  and 
hours  of  servants  by  legislation,  because  households 
differ  so  much,  but  I  think  I  would  try  the  Chinese 
method.  I  understand  that  Chinese  servants  sleep  or 
disappear,  or  do  whatsoever  their  pleasure  for  two 
hours  after  mid-day  !  If  we  granted  a  similar  privilege 
to  our  domestics,  it  surely  would  not  be  too  much  to 
ask  of  us.  Of  course  employers,  in  general,  would  at 
once  cry  out  ; — most  inconvenient, — impossible  &c. — 
perhaps  !  I  know  we  are  all  more  or  less  selfish,— still 
it  could  not  be  worse  than  being  entirely  without 
servants. 

“  We  work  to  live,  we  do  not  live  to  work!”  It 
seems  to  me  a  vast  majority  of  people  do  only  live  to 
work  and  that  is  a  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  modern 
life  ;  it  is  becoming  so  difficult  to  live,  and  ever-grow¬ 
ing  competition  seems  to  spell  only  more  and  more  toil. 
That  is  why  I  say  specialise,  so  as  to  lighten  the  toil  of 
the  learner,  of  the  young  generally,  that  whatever 
class  he  or  she  may  belong  to,  they  may  at  a  suitable 
age  be  fitted  for  some  occupation,  which  will  demand  a 
certain  financial  return. 

Surely  the  earlier  a  man  or  woman  is  competent  to 
earn,  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
fill,  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  rest  on  their  oars, 
and  reap  the  reward  of  their  labours  while  still,  com¬ 
paratively,  young. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  Ashe. 

[We  cannot  say  our  correspondent  discloses  a  high 
ideal  of  education.  It  is  a  point  of  view  that  tends  to 
make  real  education  impossible. — Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  MISSING  INDIAN  MILLIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Calcutta,  1901. 

Sir,  — Not  having  taken  any  notice  either  of  Lord 
Northbrook’s  striking  statement  of  15  May,  1893,  or  of 
the  strange  omission  of  the  Indian  Expenditure  Com¬ 
mission  to  answer  it  in  their  Report  of  6  April,  1900, 
but  having  given  your  readers  time  to  forget  the  details 
of  my  letter  of  31  May,  1900 — wherein  I  thank  you  for 
publishing  on  28  July  following — and  having  also 
blamed  the  India  Office  for  not  having  answered  my 
letter  earlier,  Mr.  E.  T.  Digby*  redeems  his  own  oppor- 


*  See  Saturday  Review,  2  February,  1901. 
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tunity  by  challenging  my  statements  in  your  last  issue 
received  in  India.  He  maintains  that  the  ordinary 
Home  charge  for  Indian  military  pensions,  &c. , 
amounted  to  £700,000  in  1883,  and  (leaving  out  an 
extraordinary  item  of  £1,000,000  in  1884)  to£Soo,ooo 
in  1884  and  in  1885  respectively,  and  fell  to  £92,000 
in  1886  ;  and  he  contends  that  the  difference  between 
the  last-mentioned  sum  and  even  of  the  three  others  is 
the  real  amount  of  the  overcharge  on  the  Indian 
Treasury  for  those  years,  and  that  that  sum,  multiplied 
by  fourteen  years,  will  work  out  to  the  £4,000,000 
referred  to  by  Lord  Northbrook.  On  his  own  premises, 
my  critic  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “  India  had  been 
paying  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  apparently 
the  Treasury  had  no  claim.  The  surplus  ought  to  have 
been  returned  ”.  I  might  therefore  simply  represent 
him  as  agreeingwith  me  in  my  protest  against  a  serious 
misrepresentation  and  my  plea  for  restitution,  and  as 
differing  from  me  only  in  details ;  and  leave  the 
decision  of  any  other  issue  to  those  of  your  readers 
wrho  are  sufficiently  interested  in  India  to  refer  to  my 
former  letter— which  I  can  neither  summarise  nor  ask 
you  to  republish — and  to  compare  Mr.  Digby’s  state¬ 
ments  with  mine.  But  Mr.  Digby  demands  the  source 
of  my  figures  which  he  challenges,  and  furnishes  others 
which  I  find  myself  constrained  to  question ;  and, 
rather,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  helping  informed  and 
influential  men  in  England  to  thresh  out  the  matter 
there,  and  insist  on  a  refund,  than  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  vindicating  my  matter  or  my  manner  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  I  ask  your  permission  to  continue  it. 

I  took  my  figures  from  thee  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  statement  of  “  Drawings  of  the  Home 
Government  ”  at  page  368  of  their  Annual  Report  for 
1898-99,  where  the  Home  Remittances  of  the  Indian 
Treasury,  compiled  of  course  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  for  periods  of  years,  are  given  as  £17,599,805 
for  1883-84  and  £13,758,909  for  1884-85,  showing  a 
drop  of  £3,840,869,  or  nearly  the  £4,000,000,  which, 
taking  the  natural  interpretation  of  Lord  Northbrook’s 
language  to  be  the  correct  one,  I  understood  his  lord- 
ship  to  say,  was  the  amount  of  an  annual  reduction  in 
military  charges  which  began  that  year.  If  I  am  still 
harping  on  the  possibility  of  this  representation  being 
justifiable,  it  is  only  because  the  alternative  figures 
presented  by  Mr.  Digby  can  hardly  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  question.  The  £92,000  said  by  him  to  have  been 
charged  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  and  accepted  as  the 
amount  of  the  future  demand,  could  not  have  been  re¬ 
mitted  from  India  before  1886,  or  more  than  a  whole 
year  after  the  reduction  mentioned  by  Lord  Northbrook 
as  having  occurred  in  1884.  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  £92,000  and  the  average  of  the  three  larger 
payments  of  £800,000,  £800,000  and  ,£700,000,  quoted 
for  1883,  1884  and  1885  respectively  (or  £766, 660) 
amounts  to  £674,666,  which,  multiplied  by  fourteen  for 
fourteen  years,  works  out  to  £9,445,324,  or  more  than 
double  the  £4,000,000  which  he  represents  to  be  the 
full  extent  of  the  overcharge.  Of  the  source 
of  his  own  information,  he  says  :  “  It  is  not  easy 
at  any  time  to  reconcile  India  Office  figures  from 
the  fact  that  exactly7  the  same  things  are  not 
always  dealt  with,  though  the  headings  may  be 
the  same  ”  :  which,  if  advanced  as  a  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  his  version  to  mine,  is  scarcely  convincing. 
Students  of  statistics  can  recall  instances  in  which  the 
method  of  placing  the  figures  of  varying  incidents  under 
unvarying  heads,  whether  systematic  or  accidental,  has 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion. 

While  perfectly  willing,  therefore,  to  be  corrected  or 
informed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  claiming  nothing 
beyond  an  unprofessional  but  real  interest  in  the 
matter,  I  would  make  a  single  suggestion,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  to  all — if  any — who  share  this  interest,  and 
who  have  looked  to  the  Expenditure  Commission  for 
enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Northbrook’s 
statements,  and  feel  disappointed  at  the  light  that  has 
failed.  That  suggestion  is  to  avoid  all  dissipation  of 
public  attention  on  secondary  points,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  public  conviction  on  the  “  enormous  ”  charges 
beyond  all  question  unfairly7  made  on  India,  and  to 
emphasise  the  demand  for  repayment. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  SCHOLAR. 

“  My  Autobiography  :  a  Fragment.”  12s.  6d.  “Last 
Essays.”  First  Series:  on  Language,  Folklore, 
&c.  5s.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Midler. 

London  :  Longmans.  1901. 

T  is  sad  to  think  that  these  are  the  last  pages  that 
we  may  welcome  from  the  pen  of  Max  Miiller. 
Whatever  various  scholars  may  have  thought  or  written 
about  his  theories  of  mythology,  religion  and  philo¬ 
logy,  there  has  never  been  the  smallest  doubt  that  he 
could  write  wonderful  English- — English  such  as  few 
Britons  could  compass,  at  once  clear  and  musical, 
eloquent  and  precise, — a  model,  and  in  a  German  a 
miracle,  of  style.  In  this  fragment — alas  !  that  it 
should  be  no  more — of  autobiography  these  shining 
qualities  are  still  conspicuous,  though  the  pages  were 
revised  only  so  far  as  the  author  was  able  to  dictate  cor¬ 
rections  on  his  death-bed.  Discursive,  even  garrulous,  as 
the  reminiscences  designedly  are,  there  is  the  same  genial 
humour,  the  bonhomie  that  endeared  him  to  so  many 
friends,  joined  to  that  enthusiasm  and  mental  austerity 
of  the  true  scholar  which  one  notes  in  all  his  work. 
People  were  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  in  his 
recollections  of  old  acquaintance,  published  in  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne  ”,  he  was  apt  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the 
charms  of  august  society;  but  in  the  present  “  Frag¬ 
ment  ”  no  one  can  possibly  discover  any  signs  of  self- 
glorification  :  on  the  contrary,  Max  Muller’s  account 
of  his  own  early  career  is  an  example  of  the  self¬ 
depreciation  which  Jowett  thought  the  chief  danger 
of  autobiography.  The  great  Professor  lavishes  praise 
upon  his  friends,  but  when  he  writes  of  himself  he  is 
humble  to  a  fault.  Modesty  as  to  his  own  work  and 
generosity  towards  the  work  of  others,  are  among  the 
gracious  qualities  of  these  noble  memoirs.  We  call 
them  noble,  because  from  first  to  last  there  is  nothing 
petty  about  them  :  the  whole  work  stands  on  the  high 
plateau  of  strenuous  labour,  pure  and  lofty  thoughts 
and  that  kindly  toleration  which  is  the  fruit  of  wide 
study.  There  is  not  a  bitter  word  from  end  to 
end.  The  election  to  the  Sanskrit  professorship, 
at  the  time  a  subject  of  fanatical  controversy,  is 
referred  to  'with  an  indulgent  smile  ;  and  personal 
hostilities,  of  which  he  was  a  common  object,  are 
seldom  noticed,  except  in  the  case  of  Roth  and 
Boehtlinck,  whose  animosity — whether  fully  explained 
here  or  not — was  probably  the  source  of  much  of  the 
abuse  levelled  at  Max  Muller  on  the  Continent,  abuse 
which  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  a 
Knight  of  the  Prussian  Ordre  pour  le  Merite  and  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  Queen  Victoria,  could  afford  to 
ignore. 

What  strikes  one  most  prominently  in  these  graceful 
memoirs  is  the  honest  scholarly  spirit  that  governed  his 
career.  People  have  spoken  of  Max  Miiller  as  a 
courtier,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  powerful  social  and 
literary  influence — and  he  became  all  these — but  they 
little  knew  how  curiously  the  position  was  forced  upon 
him,  and  how  oddly  at  variance  with  his  own  ideas  and 
ambition  all  social  and  worldly  advancement  really  was. 
The  austere  childhood  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Dessau, 
the  shy  student  life  at  Leipzig,  were  no  preparation  for 
the  society  “  lion  ”.  Even  a  dress-coat  was  regarded 
as  a  superfluity  by  the  young  Leipzig  Bursch,  whom 
nothing  could  induce  to  mix  in  general  society  ;  and 
only  the  delights  of  music,  performed  by  such  giants  of 
those  days  as  Mendelssohn,  David,  Ernst,  Thalberg, 
Liszt,  and  shared  in  by  the  young  student,  himself  a 
singer  and  a  pianist,  could  distract  from  his  ardent  devo¬ 
tion  to  work.  The  small  impoverished  life  at  Dessau, 
where  his  mother  was  left  a  widow  at  twenty-eight  by  the 
1  poet  Wilhelm  Miiller,  with  little  to  live  on,  was  a  good 
beginning;  for  a  scholar’s  career.  There  young  Max 
learned  to  bear  hardships,  and  suffer  cold  and  hunger, 
and  the  Spartan  training  and  narrow  outlook  of  those 
childish  days  made  the  wide  fields  and  happy  ease  of 
later  times  the  more  enjoyable.  The  very  poverty  and 
restrictedness  of  his  youth  rendered  later  impressions  of 
beauty  and  stateliness  the  more  lively  and  astonishing, 
though  at  first  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  some  strange 
,  incongruities  when  he  tried  to  weigh  his  new  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  “  rusty  balance  of  Dessau  ”.  No  doubt 
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the  years  he  spent  at  Paris,  where  Burnouf  completed 
what  Brockhaus,  Fleischer,  Haupt,  Gottfried  Hermann, 
Becker,  Weisse,  Drobisch,  and  other  luminaries  had 
begun  at  Leipzig,  tended  to  “  rub  off  the  horns”  of  the 
gauche  and  unsociable  stripling  ;  but  it  was  Bunsen’s 
friendly  influence,  when  Max  Muller  came  to  London 
to  work  at  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  at  the  old  India  House, 
that  compelled  the  raw  student  to  take  his  place  in  the 
great  world.  But  all  through  he  remained  the  student. 
The  German  Ambassador’s  brilliant  entertainments 
could  not  distract  him  from  the  arduous  toil  in  the 
little  room  in  Leadenhall  Street  where  he  eagerly 
copied,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  the  Sanskrit 
texts  which  he  needed  for  the  mighty  edition  of  the 
Rig  Veda — the  first  ever  attempted — which  he  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
incongruous  promoter  of  so  much  admirable  scholarly 
work.  His  devotion  to  a  special  course  of  study  was 
the  real  source  of  his  unique  success.  When  people 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  “a  boy,  born  and  educated 
in  a  small  and  almost  unknown  town  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  should  have  come  to  England,  should  have 
been  chosen  there  to  edit  the  oldest  book  of  the 
world,  the  Veda  of  the  Brahmans,  never  published 
before  whether  in  India  or  in  Europe,  should  have 
passed  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  a  professor  in  the 
most  famous  and,  as  it  was  thought,  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  University7  in  England,  and  should  actually 
have  ended  his  days  as  a  member  of  Her  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  ”,  he  could  only  answer 
that,  apart  from  the  influences  of  the  much  talked  about 
“environment”,  “if  there  was  any  secret  about  my 
success,  it  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  perfect 
faith,  and  went  on  never  doubting  even  when  everything 
looked  grey  and  black  about  me.  I  felt  convinced  that 
what  I  cared  for,  and  what  I  thought  worthy  of  a  whole 
life  of  hard  work,  must  in  the  end  be  recognised  by 
others  also  as  of  value  and  as  worthy  of  a  certain 
support  from  the  public.  ...  It  required  faith,  but  it 
also  required  for  many  years  a  perfect  indifference  as 
to  worldly  success  ”.  There  spoke  the  real  Max  Muller 
—  the  delight  of  society  and  of  “personages”,  the 
courtly  man  of  the  world,  the  exquisite  writer — but 
first  and  foremost  the  faithful  student. 

The  autobiography  unfortunately  breaks  off  at  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  just  when  he  came  to  Oxford 
to  print  his  Rig  Veda.  But,  brief  and  incomplete  as  it 
is,  we  rejoice  to  possess  even  this  fragment  of  the 
urbane  recollections  of  a  brilliant  and  honoured  life. 
Dessau,  Leipzig,  Paris,  London,  Oxford  supply  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  mise-en-scene  for  vivid  portraits  of  men 
and  life,  and  many  and  excellent  are  the  stories  told  of 
the  eminent  folk  whom  the  student  encountered  in 
these  diverse  centres  of  learning.  The  tales  are  not 
all  new,  but  they  lose  nothing  by  the  re  telling.  Odd 
traits  of  the  abstruse  professors  of  Leipzig,  remini¬ 
scences  of  Paris  during  the  ’48,  of  Renan,  of  Burnouf, 
sketches  of  Oxford  life  in  “the  fifties”,  with  many 
a  sly  dig  in  the  ribs  of  ancient  donnishness,  and 
such  good-humoured  hits  as  the  reference  to  the  out¬ 
cry  against  the  Palladian  style  of  the  Taylor  building 
to  which  everybody  is  now  reconciled,  “and  even 
Ruskin  lectured  in  it,  which  he  would  not  have  done 
if  he  had  disapproved  of  its  architecture”.  What 
puzzled  him  most  at  Oxford — after  its  constitution  and 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  Heads  of  Houses — was  how  the 
University  could  possibly  get  on  without  duelling. 
He  had  fought  three  duels  at  Leipzig,  where  there 
were  usually  at  least  four  hundred  such  meetings  in  the 
year,  and  he  thought  them  excellent  for  “  keeping  up 
manners  and  bringing  out  a  man’s  character  ”.  Of 
course  there  is  next  to  no  danger  in  an  academic  duel. 
“The  last  thing  that  a  German  student  desires  to  do 
is  to  kill  his  adversary7.  Hence  pistol  duels,  which  are 
generally  preferred  by  theological  students,  because 
they  cannot  easily  get  preferment  if  their  face  is  scarred 
all  over,  are  generally  the  most  harmless,  except  perhaps 
for  the  seconds.”  After  the  charming  picture  of  Dessau 
life,  the  recollections  of  Oxford  are  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volume.  He  thought  the  dear  old  University 
“  a  perfect  paradise,  and  I  could  have  wished  for  myself 
no  better  lot  than  that  which  the  kindness  of  my  friends 
later  secured  for  me  there  ”.  Oxford  in  return  owed 
much  to  her  “  Max  ”.  If  he  declined  to  enter  into  her 


controversies,  he  was  invaluable  whenever  learning  and 
libraries  called  for  help  and  advice;  and  his  personal 
influence  was  something  that  no  one  who  once  felt  it 
can  ever  forget.  To  these  especially  the  several 
portraits  of  “the  Professor”,  in  childhood  and  youth, 
by  Mendelssohn’s  brother-in-law  Hensel,  will  be  more 
than  welcome. 

The  “Last  Essays  ”,  now  added  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
to  the  collected  edition  of  Max  Muller’s  works,  call  for 
no  special  notice,  since  they  consist  chiefly  of  two  or 
three  lectures  and  of  articles  contributed  to  the  leading 
magazines  in  recent  years,  which  are  not  forgotten. 
One  is  glad  to  see  them  put  together  in  a  convenient 
and  accessible  form,  though  had  their  author  lived  to 
revise  them  they  would  doubtless  have  received  some 
further  polish  and  expansion.  The  lectures  on  “  The 
Simplicity  of  Language”  and  “On  Thought  and 
Language  ”  are  well  worth  re-reading,  and  so  is  the  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  “  Coincidences  ”.  The  “  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Question  ”  is  perhaps  a  little  foreign  to  the 
general  character  of  the  work  ;  but  the  sketch  of  Dean 
Liddell  by  so  intimate  a  friend  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Mr.  W.  G.  Max  Muller  has  edited  both 
volumes  very  carefully  and  with  unnecessary  modesty. 
He  knows  what  his  father  wished,  and  no  one  could 
possibly  carry  out  those  wishes  as  well  as  the  son 
whom  he  trusted  and  of  whom  he  was  proud.  Bunsen 
began  as  a  scholar  and  turned  diplomat.  Max  Muller 
refused  a  tempting  offer  in  diplomacy  and  remained  a 
scholar ;  but  he  placed  his  son  in  the  career  which  his 
great  friend  Bunsen  adorned. 


THE  CAPE  DUTCH  BEFORE  ENGLISH  RULE. 

“  South  Africa  a  Century  Ago.  Letters  written  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  By  the  Lady  Anne 
Barnard.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Wilkins.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1901.  Js.  6 d. 

“The  History  of  South  Africa.”  By  the  Hon.  A. 

Wilmot.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1901.  5s. 

“  Britain’s  Title  in  South  Africa  ;  or  the  Story  of  Cape 
Colony  to  the  Days  of  the  Great  Trek.”  Byjames 
Cappon.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 
''HE  letters  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard  (nee  Lindsay), 
which  are  here  given  to  the  public,  deal  with  the 
period  of  the  temporary  British  occupation  of  the  Cape 
(i795~iS°3)-  Lady  Anne’s  husband,  Mr.  Barnard,  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Government 
through  the  interest  of  her  friend,  Henry  Dundas, 
afterwards  Lord  Melville ;  and  it  is  to  this  same 
powerful  and  intimate  friend,  who  was  Secretary  for 
War  in  Pitt’s  administration  until  1801,  that  the  letters 
are  addressed.  To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  little  Cape  Peninsula  and  the  adjoining  main¬ 
land  Lady  Anne’s  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  country  will  appeal  by 
reason  of  their  truthfulness  ;  while  her  portrayal  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  Cape  Dutch  of  this  period 
will  remind  them  irresistibly  of  traits  which  they  have 
observed  in  the  same  people  to-day.  Although  Lady 
Anne  touches  upon  politics  more  than  once — indeed  the 
unhappy  disputes  which  arose  among  the  English 
officials  made  this  inevitable — yet  she  is  strongest  in 
her  social  studies.  Dealing  with  these  aspects  of 
Cape  life  she  is  very  frank  and  humorous,  and  to  these 
qualities,  aided  by  the  literary  gift  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  in  the  author  of  “  Auld  Robin  Gray”, 
these  letters  written  a  hundred  years  ago  owe  the 
interest  which  they  undoubtedly  possess  for  us  to-day. 

Lady  Anne’s  account  affords  additional  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  Cape  Dutch 
had  been  warped  by  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  long  before  the  English  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  defects  of  character  which  are  now 
associated  with  the  Boer  and  the  Afrikander  were 
fully  developed  at  this  period.  The  Boer  hatred  of 
missionary  enterprise  had  already  appeared  in  the 
treatment  experienced  by  the  Moravian  brethren, 
whose  settlement  at  the  base  of  Baviaans  Kloof  Lady 
Anne  visited.  “Their  [the  missionaries]  position, 
they  told  us,  was  one  of  great  danger,  for  the  Boers 
disliked  them  for  having  taken  the  Hottentots  away 
from  the  necessity  of  laborious  servitude,  and  ‘  over 
and  over  again  ’,  they  told  us,  ‘  the  farmers  had  made 
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plots  to  murder  us.  The  last  plot,  which  was  to  shoot 
us  with  poisoned  arrows,  we  discovered  and  were  able 
to  prevent’.”  Slavery  had  already  produced  idleness. 
The  stoep  of  a  Boer  farm  near  Swellendam  was 
“covered  with  a  set  of  large  idle  Boers  in  their  blue 
jackets,  sons  of  the  family,  men  who  did  hardly  any¬ 
thing  beyond  eating  and  smoking,  scarcely  superintend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  farm,  which  is  carried  on  by  slaves  ”. 
And  the  ignorance  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  useless  protraction  of  the  present  war  was  already  a 
noticeable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  more  educated. 
One  Ailing,  the  Dutch  pastor  of  the  Paarl,  is  described 
as  “  a  singular  compound  of  learning  and  ignorance, 
and  of  curiosity  and  of  incredulity  ”.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Barnard  he  asked  many  questions  respecting 
the  Dutch,  and  inquired  especially  what  places  would 
be  restored  in  the  event  of  a  peace  between  England 
and  France  with  her  ally  the  Batavian  Republic.  “  He 
particularised  a  variety  of  Dutch  and  French  posses¬ 
sions  ”,  writes  Lady  Anne,  “to  which  Mr.  Barnard 
constantly  replied:  ‘We  have  that,  at  present’,  or, 

‘  We  took  that  at  such  a  time  ’.  He  seemed  astonished, 
and  could  scarce  believe  that  we  had  all  that  Mr.  Barnard 
advanced.  At  last,  ‘  St.  Domingo  ’,  said  he,  ‘  and 
Ceylon  ’.  ‘  We  took  both  these  places  and  have  them 

now',  replied  Mr.  Barnard.  ‘What  Ceylon!1,  cried 
the  other,  half  angry:  ‘You  are  certainly  mistaken, 
non,  non,  c'est  un  pen  fort!'  in  Dutch  ”. 

It  was  Lady  Anne’s  special  purpose  to  reconcile  the 
Dutch  to  English  rule  ;  and  in  giving  accounts  of  her 
social  efforts  in  this  direction  she  relates  many  humorous 
and  characteristic  anecdotes.  One  such  we  may  be 
allowed  to  quote.  “  So  far  as  I  hear”,  she  writes  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  the  Cape,  “this  is  a  great  place  for 
marriages,  and  our  brides  generally  lay  in  with  fine 
boys  about  two  months  after  marriage,  so  rapid  are 
things  in  this  country.  When  I  was  told  this,  wishing 
to  be  polite,  I  said  that  I  feared  that  the  children  had 
come  a  little  too  soon.  ‘  Not  at  all,  Madam  ’,  said  the 
Dutchman  answering  literally,  ‘  they  came  exactly  at 
the  proper  time,  but  the  marriages  took  place  a  little 
late  ’.  I  love  a  delicate  distinction,  but  on  his  part  the 
humour  was  quite  unconscious”.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  seems  scarcely 
familiar  enough  with  Cape  history  or  geography  for 
the  successful  fulfilment  of  his  task.  It  it  were 
desired  to  keep  Lady  Anne’s  peculiar  spelling  of 
proper  names  the  ordinary  spelling  should  have  been 
also  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader.  As  it  is  we 
get  Governor  Sheiskin  for  Sluysken  (p.  in),  Bredde 
River  for  Breede  River  (p.  174),  and  Brandt  Fly  Baths 
for  Brandt  Vlei  (p.  179) — to  take  one  or  two  instances 
that  we  can  recall.  This  slight  defect  does  not, 
however,  prevent  the  book  from  being  a  useful  and 
interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  South 
African  history.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
Wilmot’s  Manual  of  South  African  History.  The 
author  tells  us  in  his  title-page  that  the  book  is 
intended  for  use  in  schools.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
ill  adapted  for  such  purposes.  The  author  hurries 
over,  or  altogether  omits,  some  of  the  most  essential 
aspects  of  his  subject,  while  he  enlarges  at  wearisome 
length  upon  comparatively  unimportant  episodes. 
Moreover  the  work  is  disfigured  by  the  kind  of 
blunders  from  which  a  school-book  should  certainly  be 
free. 

“  Britain’s  Title  in  South  Africa  ”  is  an  exposure  of 
the  inaccuracy  and  unfairness  of  Theal’s  writings. 
Like  many  others  Professor  Cappon  once  believed  that 
Dr.  Theal  was  (in  Mr.  Bryce’s  words)  a  “  recognised 
authority  ”  in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  “  It 
happened,  however  ”,  he  writes,  “that  Dr.  Theal  had 
been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  library  of  the  university, 
on  whose  staff  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  a  set  of  the 
records  of  the  Cape  Colony,  &c.”  With  the  study  of 
these  documents  suspicions  arose,  and  these  suspicions 
were  increased  by  the  discovery  that  Dr.  Theal’s  col¬ 
laborator  in  his  historical  researches  for  many  years 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Reitz,  the  State  Secretary 
of  the  late  Transvaal  Government,  and  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  After  comparing  the 
actual  documents  with  Dr.  Theal’s  rendering  of  them, 
Professor  Cappon  records  his  opinion  that  “there  is  a 
kind  of  daring  duplicity  in  Dr.  Theal’s  way  of  stating 


things,  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  worst  side  or 
Boer  character  ”.  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Theal’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  South  Africa  subsequent  to  the 
Great  Trek  is  equally  culpable. 


TREASON  AND  PLOT. 

“  Treason  and  Plot.  Struggles  for  Catholic  Supremacy- 
in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  By 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  London  :  Nisbet.  1901.  i6j. 
T  seems  ungracious  and  is  perhaps  unprofitable  to 
select  for  a  first  criticism  the  scope  which  an  author 
chooses  to  give  his  book.  We  are  inclined  to  do  so 
nevertheless.  Major  Hume  defines  his  scope  clearly  in 
title  and  sub-title.  He  deals  with  the  years  1590-1603. 
He  promises  and  gives  treason,  plot  and  intrigue  ;  and 
his  readers  are  seldom  taken  for  long  out  of  the  society 
of  plotters,  though  all  these  plotters  are  not  Catholics 
and  much  of  the  intrigue  is  not  treasonable.  We  should 
have  preferred  a  history  of  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth, 
in  two  or  three  volumes  perhaps,  in  which  the  minor 
plots  would  have  ranked  as  mere  incidents  in  that  won¬ 
derful  period  whose  history  remains  to  be  written,  and 
the  greater  schemes — fresh  Armadas  and  English  raids 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Irish  rebellions — might  have 
been  examined  and  described  in  all  their  bearings.  Not 
that  Major  Hume  altogether  fails  to  do  this.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  just  because  he  at  times  does  so  with 
such  skill  and  knowledge  that  we  regret  his  self  imposed 
limitations.  As  a  rule  he  deliberately  avoids  battle-pieces 
and  detailed  description  of  the  upshot,  when  there  was 
any,  of  the  tangled  intrigues  of  Catholic  and  anti- 
Catholic.  He  analyses,  say,  all  the  antecedents  and 
circumstances  of  the  foolish  riot  that  brought  Essex  to 
the  block  but  “the  scope  of  this  book  does  not  admit 
of  a  repetition  of  the  details  ”.  Some  details  are 
however  repeated  and  we  could  wish  for  more.  And 
we  should  have  liked  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  condition 
of  the  English  nation  itself,  the  prize  for  which  Rome 
and  Spain  were  playing.  If  it  had  been  won  by  some 
one  of  the  tricks  in  the  game,  could  it  have  been  held  ? 

For  what  we  are  given  we  are  thankful  :  much  is 
new,  very  little  is  lacking  in  interest.  With  thorough 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment  Major  Hume  reviews 
the  long  series  of  attempts,  great  and  small,  made  by 
the  extreme  Roman  Catholic  party  to  win  England  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  Philip  of  Spain,  dying  in  his  cell 
at  the  Escurial,  works  on  with  infinite  patience  and 
little  wisdom,  making  new  fleets,  listening  to  (and  dis¬ 
counting)  the  wild  offers  of  revolutionary  Catholic 
fanatics,  and  failing  always  because  bis  cumbrous 
engine  of  government  cannot  work  swiftly.  The  wild 
offers — to  assassinate  the  queen  or  otherwise  to  overturn 
the  heretic  English  Government — come  mainly  from 
little  cliques  of  English  exiles  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Spain  and  at  Rome.  In  England  the  Government 
meets  the  plots  as  it  can.  The  Cecils  have  a  service  of 
spies  ;  Essex  has  another — a  rival  service.  The  agents 
of  the  enemy  are  bought,  and  from  them  and  from  the 
confessions  of  conspirators  on  the  rack  tfie  Government 
gets  information  of  a  sort.  In  Scotland  King  James, 
whose  meanness  is  pitifully  apparent,  sets  on  foot 
insincere  negotiations  with  the  Roman  Catholics  inside 
and  outside  the  British  Islands,  talks  of  his  possible 
conversion,  and  so  hopes  to  win  some  support  for  his 
claim  to  the  reversion  of  the  English  throne.  At 
last  he  gets  the  support  of  the  younger  Cecil,  throws 
up  his  crooked  policy  and  waits  confidently.  The 
futility  of  much  of  this  plotting  renders  a  few  of  Major 
Hume’s  chapters  somewhat  wearisome  but  not  super¬ 
fluous.  For  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  show  how  the- 
Cecils  and  others  in  England  made  much  of  the  plots  and 
exaggerated  their  importance,  and  exaggerated  Philip’s 
connexion  with  them,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
militant  Protestantism  at  home.  Thorough  dissection 
of  each  separate  story  is  therefore  needed  ;  and  much' 
of  this  dissection  is  masterly. 

It  was  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  that  the  great 
opportunity  of  Roman  Catholicism  came  —  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Tyrone’s  rebellion  (1601).  Major  Hume 
even  thinks  that  “  with  a  little  good  luck  and  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  Tyrone  might  have  turned 
the  tide  of  events  and  have  made  England  Catholic  ” — 
a  proposition  that  we  must  decline  to  accept  on  the 
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evidence  that  he  supplies.  Indeed  he  himself  states 
emphatically  that  such  a  turn  in  the  tide  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  at  the  time  of  Gunpowder  Plot, 
only  four  years  later.  As  we  read  the  evidence,  there 
was  no  single  occasion  upon  which  anything  short  of 
infinite  good  luck  could  have  given  the  Catholic  party, 
even  for  a  time,  that  for  which  it  was  struggling — an 
England  once  more  in  full  communion  with  Rome. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  sound  a  book  should  be 
marred  in  places  by  an  ugly  style.  “The  persistent 
touting  of  Scottish  agents  ”  is  expressive  but  un¬ 
dignified.  A  rather  frequent  and  distressing  use  of 
“  she  (Elizabeth)  ”,  “  he  (James)  ”,  “  they  (the 

Italians)  ”  and  the  like  might  be  attributed  to  con¬ 
tempt  for  literary  artifice  if  other  passages  did  not 
forbid  the  assumption.  And  why  should  Major  Hume 
tell  us  so  often  as  he  does — in  the  text  too,  not  the 
notes — that  this  or  that  MS.  was  first  transcribed  by 
him  ?  There  is  no  need  to  remind  students  of  their 
debt  to  him  ;  and  those  who  do  not  lay  claim  to  historical 
scholarship  are  likely  to  respect  it  the  less  the  more 
openly  it  is  displayed. 


INDIA  MISREPRESENTED. 

“  India  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  By  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger.  London  :  Marshall.  1901. 

HIS  collection  of  sketchy  essays  on  Indian  topics 
deserves  serious  attention  as  little  as  it  deserves 
its  pretentious  name.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  survey  or 
history  of  India  in  the  nineteenth  century  or  at  any 
other  time.  Opening  with  the  maritime  enterprise  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  closes  only  with  the 
coming  battle  which  the  Russians  and  the  English  are 
to  fight  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  Within  the  limits 
at  his  disposal  Mr.  Boulger  has  attempted  an  impossible 
task.  But  he  has  not  even  made  the  best  of  his 
materials.  Apart  from  inaccuracies  there  is  no  pro¬ 
portion  about  the  relative  space  devoted  to  the 
incidents  and  topics  crowded  into  one  small  volume. 
The  material  and  moral  development  of  India 
during  the  most  progressive  century  of  its  annals 
occupies  less  space  than  a  single  phase  of  the 
Afghan  wars.  Two  whole  pages  are  absorbed  by 
the  Vellore  Mutiny,  while  railways  and  telegraphs 
are  dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph  and  a  few  lines 
suffice  for  the  canal  irrigation  system,  the  greatest 
work  of  its  class  which  the  world  has  seen.  Lord 
W.  Bentinck,  happy  in  his  biographer,  gets  a  long 
chapter  while  the  review  of  fiscal  and  economical 
reforms  in  the  last  half-century  does  not  so  much 
as  include  the  name  of  Strachey.  The  remarkable 
announcement  that  cotton  cultivation  began  at  the 
time  of  the  American  War  of  Secession  and  wheat 
cultivation  only  twenty  years  ago  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  discovery  that  Bengal  is  the  home  of 
tenant  right,  confused  apparently  with  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship,  and  that  a  sound  famine  policy  requires  the 
construction  of  State  granaries.  This  superficial  and 
inaccurate  piece  of  bookmaking  is  not  redeemed  by  its 
style  which  becomes  tawdry  when  it  attempts  to  be 
eloquent.  The  writer  however  surpasses  himself  in  his 
brilliant  figure  anent  the  Mutiny  that  the  handful  of 
white  faces  seemed  like  a  ship  among  the  breakers. 


LITTLE  MEMOIRS  OF  NAVAL  MEN. 

“  Our  Naval  Heroes.”  Edited  by  G.  E.  Marindin. 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  165. 

HE  method  employed  in  the  treatment  of  several 
of  the  short  biographies  of  which  this  work 
is  composed  cannot  be  commended,  nor  can  we 
say  that  the  twenty  men  whose  services  are  here 
related  represent  the  best  our  naval  history  furnishes 
of  heroes  or  great  commanders.  The  one  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  other,  but  in  a  selection  of 
twenty  purporting  to  include  both  we  should  expect  to 
find  such  a  representative  as  Lord  Dundonald,  while  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  men  like  Duncan  and 
Collingwood  do  not  figure  in  a  volume  which  includes 
Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Graves  and  Byam  Martin.  If 
the  names  ol  John  Watson  and  Lord  Torrington  have 
been  rescued  from  obscurity,  upon  which  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  in  his  preface  comments  with  pleasure,  men 


like  Pocock  and  Saunders  have  even  stronger 
claims  upon  the  memory  of  this  generation  though 
their  services  cannot  of  course  be  compared  with 
those  of  Jervis  and  Nelson.  It  will  be  novel  also 
to  many  to  find  King  Edward  III.  classed  as  a  naval 
celebrity,  a  surprise  which  will  not  be  dispelled  in  read¬ 
ing  his  biography  in  this  volume,  for  more  than  half  of 
it  is  taken  up  with  his  operations  on  land.  It  is  true 
that  he  twice  led  an  English  fleet  into  action  but  for  an 
early  naval  hero  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  great 
Alfred,  while  corpmand  of  the  sea  paved  the  way  for  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  biographies — 
originally  published  in  the  “  United  Service  Maga¬ 
zine  ” — the  idea  was  that  as  far  as  possible  each 
should  be  written  by  a  descendant,  probably  under 
a  belief  that  this  would  lead  to  the  publication  of 
documents  and  information  not  otherwise  accessible, 
and  that  thus  fuller  details  would  be  given  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  career  than  if  confided  to  a  stranger 
I  however  well  fitted  in  other  respects  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  Professor  Laughton  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  the  latter  method  in  that  excellent  compila¬ 
tion  “  From  Howard  to  Nelson  ”  where  we  have  twelve 
biographies  of  eminent  sailors  written  mostly  by  ad¬ 
mirals  who  combined  literary  capacity  with  profes¬ 
sional  distinction.  As  an  example  of  the  danger  in 
adopting  the  relative  biographer  take  the  account  of 
Lord  Graves  in  this  collection,  by  Lord  Graves  and 
Colonel  Frank  Graves.  The  former  served  in  the  navy 
which  should  have  saved  him  from  such  pitfalls  as  say¬ 
ing  of  the  services  of  Lord  Graves  as  captain  “in 
1775  he  had  an  extraordinary  change  of  occupation 
showing  the  versatility  of  his  professional  acquire¬ 
ments  :  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  Marines,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  elected  M.P.  for  East  Looe,  Corn¬ 
wall  ”.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  change  of 
occupation,  the  appointments  of  a  certain  number  of 
captains  to  be  colonels  of  Marines  being  purely  hono¬ 
rary.  Lord  Graves  was  a  brave  man,  but  did  not  in  his 
career  give  evidence  of  genius  or  versatility.  The  same 
want  of  technical  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Blake.  The  incident  which  precipitated  the 
first  Dutch  war  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society  as  connected 
with  Blake’s  exacting  a  full  and  prompt  salute  to  the 
flag.  To  secure  this  he  fired  two  shots  wide  of  the 
mark  and  then  another  which  Tromp  asserted  struck  his 
ship  and  wounded  a  man.  The  Dutch  Admiral  then 
opened  fire  and  the  battle  began.  This  is  intelligible,  but 
the  account  under  review  states  that  “  Guns  were  fired 
from  both  flagships  as  they  neared  each  other,  which 
were  said  to  be  signals  by  one  side,  and  were  received 
as  insults  by  the  other”.  Salute  to  our  flag  in  the 
British  seas  continued  to  be  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  until  it  was  conceded  by  treaty.  As  an 
example  of  professional  treatment  we  have  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Admiral  Colomb  a  masterly  defence  of 
the  public  career  and  private  character  of  Lord 
Torrington,  more  especially  as  regards  his  action  with 
the  French  off  Beachy  Head  in  1690.  Hampered  by  a 
Dutch  alliance,  confronted  by  a  superior  fleet  and  forced 
to  fight  by  direct  order  he  so  manoeuvred  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  deriving  any  considerable  advantage  from 
the  action  though  entitled  to  claim  a  victory.  He  was 
acquitted  by  a  Commission,  though  condemned  by  the 
Court.  Macaulay  handled  him  severely  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  naval  strategy  leads  us  now  to  realise 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Torrington’s  views  as  regards 
the  restraining  influence  of  “a  fleet  in  being”,  better 
knowledge  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  late 
Admiral  Colomb. 


IN  CAPRI. 

“  Tiberius’s  Villa  and  other  Roman  buildings  on  the 
lie  of  Capri.”  By  C.  Weichardt.  Translated  by 
Harry  Brett.  Leipsic  :  Koehler.  London  :  Wohl- 
leben.  1900.  10s.  net. 

EW  spots  of  earth  are  more  vividly  associated  with 
Roman  imperial  history  than  the  rocky  island 
citadel  of  Capri.  Certainly  none  more  strongly  tempts 
the  historic  imagination  towards  day  dreams.  The 
pen  of  Suetonius  has  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
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i  island  alike  the  gracious  and  genial  gaiety  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  and  the  sombre  rule  and 
scandalous  time  of  Tiberius.  Augustus,  we  are  told, 
spent  four  days  at  Capri,  immediately  before  his  death. 
He  had  reached  the  island  in  a  state  of  high  good 
humour,  on  account  of  a  warm  greeting  that  he  had 
received  from  the  passengers  and  crew  of  a  ship  which 
(like  the  “  Castor  and  Pollux  ”  a  generation  later)  had 
made  the  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Puteoli.  We  see 
him  watching  the  boys  at  drill,  encouraging  them  to 
pelt  one  another  with  apples,  and  puzzling  his  suite  with 
impromptu  Greek  verses.  “  Whose  line  is  that  ?  ”  “I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  very  good  ”  was  the  judicious 
■reply,  at  which  the  Emperor  was  highly  amused. 

The  dark  picture  of  Tiberius  in  retreat  at  Capri  is 
painted  in  very  different  colours.  How  far  the  details 
of  the  story  must  be  believed,  we  cannot  tell.  Assuming 
that  the  general  impression  conveyed  is  correct,  the 
particular  incidents  may  be  fictitious  or  heightened  for 
effect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  believe  the  story  of  the 
old  friend,  invited  from  Rhodes  as  a  visitor,  on  arrival, 
hurried  off  to  the  torture  by  mistake,  and  then,  when 
the  mistake  was  explained,  put  to  death  to  prevent 
complaints. 

Moved  by  such  associations  light  and  dark,  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  restore  a  picture  of  Capri 
in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  extant 
remains  however  are  neither  numerous  nor  easy  to 
understand,  and  the  writer  himself  warns  the  reader 
that  his  restorations  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
“  A  picture  has  been  created  which  holds  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  former  actual  palace  as  an 
historical  novel  holds  to  actual  history.”  In  other 
words  the  author  has  taken  the  permanent  natural 
setting,  and  has  sketched  in  villas  and  temples,  with  a 
free  hand  and  exuberant  imagination. 

The  book  has  not  only  been  written,  printed,  and 
adorned  in  Germany  (the  binding  is  khaki  doublb  with 
scarlet,  and  every  page  has  a  sort  of  pseudo-Pompeian 
border)  but  also,  it  would  seem,  the  translation  was 
made  in  that  country.  It  is  frankly  German  in  phrase, 
in  structure,  and  above  all  in  the  length  of  its  sentences. 
Many  choice  expressions  occur  such  as  “much  phlegm 
is  necessary  thereto”,  “  soapbubbles  of  the  fancy”, 
“the  somnambulating  moon”.  Only  an  example  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  sentences  drag 
their  slow  length  along.  “There  we  first  of  all  see 
the  already-mentioned  antique  highway  which,  running 
along  in  a  semicircle  above  the  shell-like  plain,  rendered 
the  palace  on  the  Punta  Tragara  accessible,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  highway,  on  a  sharp-pointed  cliff  and  leaning 
against  the  opposite-lying  rock,  we  recognise  the  palace 
itself,  which,  surrounded  by  gardens,  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  several  mutually-connected  villas,  for, 
behind  the  whole  of  the  undulating  highway,  which 
was  partially  adapted  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
and  partially  made  to  overcome  the  inequalities  thereof 
by  means  of  mighty  substructures,  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  remains  enable  us  to  recognise  the  fact  that  a 
ring  of  rich  buildings  must  have  once  stood  here  ”. 

A  society  has  lately  been  formed,  whose  object  is  the 
reform  of  the  German  sentence.  It  is  certainly  re¬ 
quired. 


NOVELS. 

“  Love  and  his  Mask.”  By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  “smart”  people — we  do 
not  like  the  adjective,  but  none  other  will  serve — in 
almost  all  novels  are  made  to  appear  much  more  vulgar 
than  they  are  in  life  ;  and  that  makes  them  very  vulgar 
indeed.  A  century  ago  one  might  have  said  it  was  the 
author’s  vengeance  on  the  patron,  but  this  reason  no 
longer  exists,  and  'probably  “Society”  novels  now 
owe  their  badness  to  the  fact  that  they  are  consciously 
written  down  to  a  public  which  looks  for  conventionally 
false  descriptions  of  the  exclusive.  Even  so,  it  is  said, 
the  stay-at-home  public  that  buys  illustrated  papers, 
will  not  accept  any  pictures  of  Indian  scenery  that  are 
not  adorned  with  palm-trees.  “Love  and  his  Mask” 
is  thoroughly  unreal  from  cover  to  cover,  although 
there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  of  very  slightly  veiled  gossip 
about  the  war  and  the  War  Office.  (This  is  what  is 


called,  we  believe,  “actuality  ”.)  One  delightful  character 
indeed  exists,  an  old  haif-paralysed  peer  whose  reflec¬ 
tions  on  things  in  general  are  expressed  in  the  muttered 
formula  “  Little  dogs,  little  dogs  ”.  The  heroine  is  a 
young  widow  who,  having  nothing  particular  to  do, 
conceives  the  idea  of  beginning  a  one-sided  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  notoriously  shy  general  in  South 
Africa.  In  type-written  letters  she  talks  to  him  as  to 
her  twin-soul,  taking  care  to  conceal  her  identity  the 
while.  Why  she  does  it,  goodness  only  knows.  When 
he  returns  and  meets  her,  she  is  in  an  agony  lest  he 
should  discover  her  secret.  She  almost  marries  him 
to  avoid  discovery,  but  finds  in  time  that  she  loves 
another.  Lest  we  should  mislead  readers,  we  hasten 
to  add  that  she  is  very  charming,  distinguished, 
genuine  and  everything  that  is  delightful — according 
to  “  Miss  Dowie”.  Fortunately  we  are  spared  most  of 
her  letters  :  it  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the  epistolary 
craze  is  wearing  itself  out.  For  the  bamboozled  general 
one  would  offer  sympathy  and  congratulation.  The 
novel  is  rather  well  written,  and  there  are  clever 
touches.  “  Miss  Dowie  ’’avoids  the  obvious  temptation 
of  falling  into  “  the  big  bow-wow  style  ”  when  writing 
of  the  war.  And  so  we  may  safely  say,  with  old  Lord 
Bracebridge,  “  Little  dogs,  little  dogs  !  ” 

“  A  Secretary  of  Legation.”  By  Hope  Dawlish. 

London :  Methuen.  1901.  6^. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  diplomatic  life  and  a  slighter 
of  human  nature,  hardly  suffice  for  the  making  of  a 
novel.  The  characters  in  “  A  Secretary  of  Legation” 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  conventional,  and  a  some¬ 
what  picturesque  Eastern  background  does  not  redeem 
the  story.  If  Miss  Dawlish  were  not  so  intent  upon 
fine  writing,  but  were  content  to  tell  a  story  in  a  plain 
way,  the  bock  would  gain.  There  are  a  few  good 
scenes,  but  the  hero  is  of  the  species  that  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  masculine  judgment.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  charming  girl  throws 
herself  away  upon  him. 

“  As  the  Twig  is  Bent.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London: 

Digby,  Long.  1901.  6s. 

This  story  deals  with  the  now  well-worn  theme  of 
rascally  company-promoters.  All  the  characters  are 
painfully  commonplace,  and  all  the  situations  suffer 
from  a  very  apparent  and  unsuccessful  effort  on  the 
author’s  part  to  show7  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  uninteresting  novel,  and,  even  if  it 
were  true,  we  would  rather  never  hear  of  such  dull 
people. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Sintram  :  a  Drama.”  By  Helen  Leslie.  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1901.  5.y. 

This  is  a  dramatisation  of  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque’s  story, 
of  which  several  new  translations  into  English  have  appeared 
during  the  last  year  or  so.  The  author  in  her  preface  says  she 
knows  of  only  two  English  translations,  but  there  must  be 
many  more.  The  more,  provided  they  are  good  ones,  the 
better,  for  we  are  yet  far  from  being  weary  of  this  exquisite 
allegory.  “Sintram’s  companions”,  says  Miss  Leslie — or 
should  it  be  Mrs.  ?  why  do  not  women  writers  always  give 
some  clue  to  this? — “are  not  his  only,  but  ours,  always 
at  hand  ;  but,  happily  for  him  and  for  us,  they  do  not  work 
unchecked.  On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  is  fierce  and  persistent.  On  either  side  range  themselves 
all  the  actors  in  the  play.  The  reader  can  readily  assign  to 
each  his  part,  and  learn  hence  that,  so  reviewing  his  own  life, 
every  incident  and  association  therein  acquires  a  new  and 
strange  significance,  pointing  to  one  issue  or  the  other,  the 
triumph  of  good  or"  evil.  That  the  love  of  God  avails  to  save 
Sintram,  not  without  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will  in  resist¬ 
ing  temptation,  is  clearly  set  forth  ;  also  the  incalculable 
influence  one  human  being  can  exert  over  the  lives  of  those 
associated  with  him — this  latter  consideration  suggesting  in¬ 
evitably  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  lives  and  actions  of 
all  of  us,  quite  apart  from  our  own  volition,  and  often  contrary 
to  our  own  desire  ”.  The  author,  it  will  be  seen,  has  thoroughly 
mastered  her  book  :  she  has  come  well  equipped  to  her  task, 
which  has  been  most  creditably  done.  To  the  eight  songs 
which  appear  in  the  original  story  several  new  ones  have  been 
added,  and  these  seem  to  us  well  in  keeping  with  the  work. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Jubilee.”  Glasgow:  MacLehose.  1901. 

Since  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1451  founded  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  model  of  Bologna  reckoning  by  “Jubilees” 
nine  such  periods  have  elapsed.  Hence  this  Book  of  the 
Jubilee  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the  cycle.  The 
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contributions  are  by  professors  or  old  or  present  students  and 
deal  with  some  phase  of  ancient  or  modern  University  life  in 
the  form  of  historical  essay  or  pseudo-historic  story  as  one  of 
the  writers  calls  his  contribution.  Interesting  in  its  way  though 
it  is  its  appeal  hardly  extends  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who 
care  in  some  special  degree  for  Glasgow  or  Glasgow  University 
life.  If  criticism  were  called  for  we  should  say  that  the  book  was 
not  remarkable  for  any  kind  of  literary  distinction,  and  that 
most  of  the  poetical  effusions  especially  lower  its  level.  We 
should  except  the  Greek  verse  of  Prof.  Jebb  “  Universitati 
Glasguensi  ”  (though  that  is  due  rather  to  the  learned  language 
itself  than  to  anything  that  is  said  in  it)  and  the  note  on  the 
progress  of  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Master 
of  Balliol.  Apart  from  the  strictly  topical  subjects  treated,  the 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Miss  Annie  M’Millan,  and 
of  Mrs.  Nimmo  on  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  seem  most  worthy  of  attention  ;  though  the 
article  on  James  Watt  by  the  Professor  of  Engineering  takes 
us  even  further  afield  from  merely  academic  disquisitions. 

“  Typhoid  the  Destroyer  of  Armies  and  its  Abolition.”  By 
Leigh  Canney.  London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
1901.  is.  net. 

Dr.  Canney  deals  in  this  pamphlet  with  a  subject  whose 
importance  has  been  brought  home  to  every  reader — the  ravages 
of  enteric  fever  in  the  South  African  war.  The  argument  is 
that  enteric  is  a  water-borne  disease  ;  that  it  has  always  been 
the  main  source  of  losses  in  all  campaigns  ;  that  where  the 
precaution  has  been  taken  of  providing  water-boiling  apparatus, 
as  in  the  Ashanti  campaigns  and  the  Suakim  Expedition  the 
death-rate  was  not  higher  than  that  of  London  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  special  Army 
Water  Corps  consisting  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  men  should  be 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  always  providing  boiled  water  and 
that  the  men  should  be  prohibited  from  drinking  any  water 
except  that  supplied  to  them  directly.  Objections  on  the 
ground  of  transport  difficulties  are  met  by  showing  that  the 
consequent  decrease  of  sickness  would  immensely  reduce 
general  transport  equipment.  Dr.  Canney  presents  a  very 
cogent  case,  and  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  fo  show  that  the  whole 
question  of  enteric  in  South  Africa  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
otherwise  than,  as  he  says,  by  sending  Commissioners  to  ask 
questions  whether  or  not  its  victims  were  comfortable  at 
Bloemfontein.  He  expects  better  results,  confirmatory  of  the 
views  of  his  pamphlet,  from  the  investigations  of  the  Scientific 
Professional  Commission  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

“Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  during  the  r 6th,  17th 
and  1 8th  Centuries.”  By'  Michael  Foster.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1901.  9 s. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  as  the 
“  Lane  Lectures  ”  at  the  Cooper  Medical  College  in  San 
Francisco  last  year.  Sir  Michael  has  not  purposed  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  physiology  even  for  the  period  treated,  but 
has  selected  the  most  important  and  interesting  topics,  and 
especially  as  these  are  connected  with  the  biographies  of  the 
founders  of  physiology.  Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the 
authority'  of  the  author,  but  it  is  desirable  to  say  that  the  matter 
is  not  so  technical  as  to  be  professional,  and  the  history  of 
enquiry  in  physiology  connects  itself  with  the  general  history 
of  freedom  of  thought. 

“  Flowers  and  Gardens.”  By  Forbes  Watson.  London:  Lane. 
1901.  5^. 

We  welcome  this  reprint  of  the  series  of  thoughtful  and 
delicate  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Forbes  Watson.  Slight  though 
it  be,  this  is  the  most  original  and  genuine  garden  book  that 
has  been  published  of  late.  We  commend  it  to  true  lovers  of 
flowers.  The  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  vicar  of  Bitton  in 
Gloucestershire,  writes  a  pleasant  preface  and  gives  some 
informing  notes.  He  draws  attention  to  one  or  two  admirably 
written  passages  in  the  volume,  particularly  one  on  the 
withering  of  plants.  We  agree  with  his  praise  of  this  passage 
as  a  piece  of  charming  prose.  There  are  occasions  howrever 
when  fast-withering  flowers  appear  lovely  at  a  little  distance.  A 
group  of  pale,  fading  daffodils  in  the  turf  is  beautiful  to  look  at, 
provided  one  is  not  too  near. 

“Selected  Poems  of  James,  1st  Marquis  of  Montrose  and 
Andrew  Marvell.”  Selected  by  R.  S.  Rait.  Westminster : 
Constable.  1901.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

This  is  a  dainty,  well-printed  little  volume,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  “The  Carden”,  it  scarcely  includes  any  gem  of 
verse.  Marvell’s  lines  “To  the  King”  have  been  placed  by  the 
editor  after  those  “  Upon  the  Death  of  His  late  Highness  The 
Lord  Protector”.  Marvell’s  high  opinion  of  Charles  is  perhaps 
less  easy  for  the  King’s  out-and-out  detractors  to  explain 
away  than  that  of  a  strenuous  loyalist  such  as  Izaak  Walton. 


[Erratum.- — In  “The  Challenge  for  the  America  Cup  ”  on 
page  106  in  last  week’s  Saturday  Review  “  Her  new  pole 
mast  of  steel  is  about  150  feet  from  deck  to  topsail  halliard  ; 
shieve  hole  for  boom  103  or  104  feet”  should  be  “Her  new 
pole  mast  of  steel  is  about  150  feet  from  deck  to  topsail 
halliard  shieve  hole  ;  her  boom  103  or  104  feet”  :  in  the  same 
article  and  page  “  links  ”  should  be  “  hulls  ” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Der  sch'one  Wahn  :  Roman.  Von  Karl  von  Perfall.  Berlin  : 

F.  Fontane  &  Co.  1901.  M.  4. 

The  Baron  von  Hochrothkreuz  is  represented  in  this  volume 
as  a  daring,  dashing  young  nobleman  whom  women  adore  as 
“masterful”.  But  he  figures  in  fact  as  a  weak  and  vacillating 
libertine  without  the  counter-attractions  of  charm  or  intellect. 
He  marries  Sophie  von  Ried,  the  eldest  scion  of  a  broken-down 
house,  of  which  her  husband  observes  with  sentimental  pene¬ 
tration,  that  “  there  is  nothing  sadder  than  a  ruined  aristocrat”. 
We  should  have  supposed  that  many  things  were  sadder ;  and, 
for  example,  this  volume  itself.  It  extends  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  most  of  which  are  devoted  to  platitude  and 
description  and  the  remainder  to  a  “realism”  which  echoes 
Zola’s  without  his  compensating  power  and  pertinence.  Miss 
von  Ried’s  papa  is  always  muddling  his  finances  and  borrowing 
on  the  insecurity  of  his  impending  ruin.  Her  mama  is  the  usual 
manager  and  matchmaker.  Her  sister  “  Elvi”  is  of  the  genus 
“  minx  ”,  jealous  of  her  sister  and  regardless  of  her  morals, 
but  very  careful  of  her  stockings,  of  which  we  are  assured  she 
has  only  one  tattered  pair  worn  economically  by  alternate 
weeks.  Sophie  herself  is  a  “  Madonna”,  all  maternal  instinct 
and  meek  submission.  Her  husband  tires  of  domesticity, 
and  resents  the  quiverful,  though  he  is  aware  that  Sophie 
looks  after  the  Castle,  while  he  spends  his  time  in  projecting 
garden  pavilions.  He  protests  that  he  is  born  to  seek  after  the 
Beautiful.  The  Beautiful  materialises  itself  in  the  person  of 
“  Elvi  ”,  who  has  since  become  companion  to  a  Viennese  lady, 
has  eventually  hooked  a  Flungarian  Patrician,  and  has  acquired 
plenty  of  expensive  stockings  and  more  alluring  and  evident 
adornments.  There  are  so  many  noblemen  in  this  book  and 
so  little  else  that  it  becomes  very  tedious  for  the  common 
person  to  digest.  However,  to  wake  us  up,  its  author  gives  us 
a  disgusting  scene  of  rivalry  between  wife  and  mistress — at 
once  trivial  and  vulgar.  The  maternal  Sophie  revolts  at  last 
and,  with  a  singular  revulsion  of  taste,  denounces  the  beauty¬ 
searching  Baron  and  her  own  sly  sister  before  her  assembled 
guests  in  the  ancestral  drawing-room.  A  convenient  telegram' 
informs  the  repentant  (because  uncomfortable)  husband  of 
“  Elvi’s ”  death  shortly  afterwards.  His  “beautiful  delusion”1 
vanishes,  the  prodigal  returns,  and,  the  author  would  have  us 
believe,  lives  respectably  ever  afterwards.  Perhaps  the  only 
sort  of  a  real  character  in  the  book  is  the  Baron’s  sister,  the 
Baroness  Albertine,  who  is  a  philanthropist  despite  of  being 
taxed  by  her  sneering  friends  as  being  “democratic”  because 
she  kisses  the  peasant  children.  There  is  a  colourless 
priest  and  a  proud  mother  also  in  this  recital  of  low 
life  above  stairs.  The  whole  book  reconciles  one  to  area- 
democracy,  and  makes  one  imagine  that  after  all  the 
“Family  Herald”  is  comparatively  true  to  life.  Why  it  was 
ever  written  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  nasty  without  being 
cheap  and  slovenly  without  being  gaudy.  A  “  Romance  ”  it 
certainly  is  not  :  it  would  be  better  entitled  a  “Baronance”. 
Oblivion  in  this  case  is  charity  ;  even  a  smile  is  an  effort.  The 
conscientious  reviewer  reads  it  with  a  sigh  and  envies  his 
readers  who  need  never  see  it.  Fiction  of  this  kind  is  no 
“  beautiful  delusion  ”  but  an  irksome  fact. 

Des  Sittenmeister’s  Argernisse :  eine  Komodie  in  drei  Akten. 

Von  Friederich  Dukmeyer.  Miinchen  :  StaegmeyePsche 

Verlagshandlung.  1901.  M.  2. 

This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  revive  the  old  Roman 
drama  in  a  purely  comic  form.  It  is  no  slavish  imitation 
of  Terence  or  Plautus,  but  an  original  study  in  antique  manners. 
Cato  the  censor  is  well  portrayed.  His  peasant  brutality,  his 
Cromwell- Kruger  jesting,  his  masterfulness,  and  his  marriage, 
as  a  way  out  of  his  many  vexations,  are  sharply  and  graphically 
delineated.  The  comedy  turns  on  the  Oppian  Law  and  the 
determination  of  his  aristocratic  daughter  /Emilia,  to  repeal  it. 
There  are  two  farcical  characters — Mcenius  a  broken  down 
nobleman  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  one  previously 
noticed,  who  is  reduced  to  living  under  cover  of  his  ancestor’s 
equestrian  statue  in  the  Forum  ;  and  Chilo,  the  old  pedant 

( Continued  on  page  I 50. ) 
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whom  Cato  tries  to  force  into  wedlock.  The  play  ends  by  the 
nuptials  of  Cato  with  Salonia.  But  while  we  admire  the  vigour 
and  wholesomeness  as  well  as  the  truth  and  conciseness  of  the 
characters  we  are  not  able  to  praise  the  plot  or  the  action.  The 
opening  is  excellent— a  smart  dialogue  between  /Emilia  and  her 
husband.  We  were  led  by  it  to  expect  briskness  and  variety.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  the  censor  himself  on  the  scene  monotony 
and  insignificance  enter.  The  endeavour  to  revive  instead  of  to 
reproduce  is  further  somewhat  marred  by  the  ridiculous,  classi¬ 
cal  practice  of  allowing  the  persons  of  the  drama  to  summarise 
their  antecedents  on  their  first  appearance.  What  should  we 
now  think  of  a  part  which  should  run  at  its  outset  somewhat 
after  the  following  fashion. — “  I  am  Jones  ;  my  father  was  a 
County  Councillor,  the  same  that  helped  so  materially  to  rout 
the  Moderates  in  that  decisive  election  ;  my  mother — rest  her 
soul ! — was  the  niece  of  an  alderman  who  was  also  a  member 
of  Parliament :  I  myself  have  been  a  stockbroker  and  a  wine 
merchant,  but  I  have  less  capital  than p7~inciple  (ha  !  ha  !)  &c.  ”. 
If  a  play  is  to  be  playable  it  must  move  quickly  and  appeal 
effectively.  The  one  before  us — interesting  to  read — hangs 
fire  and  walks  clumsily.  There  is  however  ample  scope  for  a 
skilled  playwright  to  handle  antique  themes. 

Ebbc  tend  Fh/t :  zwei  Schicksale.  Von  Willy  Scharlau.  Dres¬ 
den  und  Leipzig:  C.  Pierson’s  Verlag.  1901.  M.  2.50. 

These  are  two  studies  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  existence.  The 
first— “Im  Lotsenhaus  deals  simply  and  pathetically  with 
a  seaman’s  home.  There  are  two  sisters,  the  older  of  whom  is 
beloved  by  a  young  doctor.  The  younger  sister  is  a  sad,  little 
invalid  in  whom  the  doctor  takes  a  lively  interest  and  who 
forms  the  pretext  for  his  frequent  visits  to  the  house.  The 
elder  sister  returns  her  suitor’s  love  but  hides  it  from  him, 
while  the  little  one,  who  cannot  live  without  him,  discovers  her 
own  unknown  affection  for  him,  and  eventually  dies  of  the 
revelation.  The  story  is  well  told  and  original.  In  its  sombre 
and  homely  truthfulness  it  reminds  one  of  a  picture  by  Josef 
Israels.  It  depends  on  no  extraneous  interest  and  developes 
itself  inevitably  and  slowly  :  there  is  no  attempt  at  comedy,  and 
the  tragic  motive  does  not  vanish  even  at  the  close  ;  for  we  are 
left  in  complete  doubt,  when  the  young  doctor  leaves  Elizabeth 
for  his  long-delayed  Italian  journey,  and  assures  us  that  one 
day  they  will  meet  again,  as  to  whether  they  ever  really  will. 
The  “live-happy-ever-afterwards”  ending  becomes  rarer  in 
fiction,  as  fiction  endeavours  more  and  more  to  probe  the  heart 
and  to  embrace  a  wider  as  well  as  a  deeper  compass  of  feeling. 
All  the  same  the  human  craving  for  definite  results  and  for 
sunshine  out  of  cloud  still  lingers  in  the  reader’s  heart ;  and,  I 
though  vague  and  melancholy  suggestion  may  often  appear  j 
more  “artistic”  because  truer  to  the  half-histories  which  com¬ 
pose  individual  experience,  yet  the  ideal,  if  conventional,  desire 
for  something  beyond  immediate  consequences  is  inherent  in 
the  heart  and  allied  to  the  instinct  of  immortality.  Personally, 
we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  resent  these  shadowy  conclu¬ 
sions  as  much  in  the  novel  as  in  the  play.  But,  after  all, 
Nausicaa  gazing  for  the  last  time  at  Ulysses  as  he  enters  the 
banqueting  hall  is  a  classical  and  convincing  instance  to  the 
contrary  ;  but  then  it  is  one  that  has  been  seldom  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  The  second  story — “  Siddy  Lehndorff” — is  in 
every  respect  distinctly  inferior  to  the  first.  It  seems  to  us 
written  to  order  in  the  most  approved  (and  least  approvable) 
twang  of  modernity.  An  elderly  Major  devoted  to  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  marries  a  young,  fair  and  strong-willed  lady.  “  Siddy  ” 
is  the  lady.  She  is  described  as  intellectual,  cold-hearted,  and 
a  scorcher— on  the  bicycle.  After  a  struggle  the  martinet- 
husband  allows  her  to  ride  the  bicycle  and  other 
hobbies.  The  parted  friend  reappears  upon  the  scene,  and 
falls  violently  in  love  with  “Siddy”  who  changes  her  ice  to  lava. 
We  then  wander  into  the  familiar  and  repulsive  scenes  of  the 
French  novel.  The  Major  of  course  is  confiding,  of  course  he 
is  obliged  to  be  absent  ;  of  course  Siddy  and  the  “  fidus 
Achates  ”  find  opportunities  of  meeting — this  time  in  the 
prosaic  shelter  of  a  Berlin  Exhibition  ;  of  course  too  they 
“  talk  all  the  stuff  one  can  ”  and  of  course  the  denouement 
follows.  It  never  strikes  this  precious  pair  at  the  time  that 
they  are  cowards  and  rascals.  But  it  does  suddenly  burst  upon 
the  Lieutenant  afterwards  that  he  has  injured  his  best  friend. 
He  therefore  (as  a  coward  might)  commits  suicide.  His 
paramour  finds  his  corpse  and  the  usual  letter.  At  the  same 
moment  in  comes  the  Major  who  turns  upon  the  wife  in  fury 
more  for  the  friend’s  death  than  for  their  double  violation  of 
fidelity.  Siddy  tries  to  kill  herself  with  the  same  revolver  ;  but 
she  bungles,  and  remains  a  beautiful  madwoman  ejaculating 
at  wearing  intervals  “He  loves  me”.  We  should  have 
thought  that  even  the  most  vulgar  public  was  by  now 
wearied  of  this  order  of  sensation  that  reminds  us  of  Sheridan’s 
“  Put  the  Innocent  Adultery  into  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man”. 
Siddy  has  throughout  vapoured  of  Ibsen  and  of  Nietzche  ;  and 
this  is  the  result.  To  bind  these  two  stories  together  in  glaring 
contrast  is  to  appeal  to  two  separate  audiences,  the  latter  of 
whom  we  sincerely  hope  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Schlimme  Ehen :  Novellen.  Von  Emil  Marriot.  Berlin  :  G 
Grotesche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1901.  M.  2.50. 

This  has  the  same  theme  as  the  last,  but  with  varia 
tions  ;  but  far  more  ably,  frankly  and  ironically,  if  some 


times  more  cynically,  handled.  The  reviewer  must  take 
the  books  he  finds  on  his  shelf,  but  he  asks  himself  the 
reason  for  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  conjugal  analysis 
in  Germanv.  The  Germans  are,  or  used  to  be,  a  domestic 
nation.  Their  literature  was  divided  between  genre  and 
heroism.  “  Schwarmerei  ”  there  was  too  ;  but  the  senti¬ 
mentality  used  to  be  poetic.  Is  the  wave  of  materialism  that 
has  swept  over  Europe  responsible  for  the  present  restless 
cynicism  ?  The  modern  German  novel  seems  mainly  of  three 
classes.  It  is  either  historic  Hohenzollerndom  (Court),  Alpine 
simplicity  chequered  by  Junker  insolence  (Country)  ;  or  much 
oftener  it  is  “  problem-realism  ”,  prying  into  the  sordid  corners  of 
marriage  and  proclaiming,  as  this  book  does,  “  The  ‘  I  ’  without 
a  mask  ”.  Such  is  the  artificial  pasture  of  towns  ;  it  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  save  when  it  subserves  a  higher  purpose,  un¬ 
necessary.  If  to  tear  off  all  illusions  means  to  reveal  what 
decency  veils,  this  “realism”  is  not  “real”  at  all,  because  it 
contradicts  the  truths  which  maintain  society  against  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  individnal.  The  first  of  these  stories — “  My 
Wife” — is  ironically  amusing.  It  contains  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  husband  and  his  conscience.  It  professes  to  give 
the  candid  opinion  of  one  who  has  married  when  too  young 
to  choose.  His  wife  is  irreproachably  self-complacent ;  she 
rasps  him  to  death.  In  a  word — “  Do  I  bore  you,  Byron  ?” — 
“  Yes,  damnably  ”  ;  only  this  man  is  not  Byron.  The  second — 
“Mother  has  gone”  is  a  touching  account  of  a  child  whom  her 
mother  loves,  and  who  adores  her  mother,  under  desertion  of 
the  home.  The  child  grows  up  and  marries,  is  herself  unhappy, 
receives  a  moving  communication  for  the  truant  mother,  and 
struggles  on  with  fate  in  devotion  to  her  memory.  But  there 
is  psychology  in  this  author’s  delineation  ;  and  the  figure  of 
the  suffering  patience  and  brave  soul  of  the  musician’s  wife  in 
the  third  narrative  is  drawn  with  subtle  Dower.  The  “  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  matter  ”  will  best  indicate  the  author’s  outlook.  “  And 
the  moral  of  the  history  ?  Heavens  !  Everyone  can  find  his  own. 
Enough,  to  consider  that  every  human  destiny  is  a  world  in 
itself,  and  every  unhappy  marriage-story  a  passion-world  of  its 
own,  and  each  has  its  special  moral.”  Quite  so  ;  but  how  if  it 
is  a  chaos  instead  of  a  world  ?  What  room  is  there  in  chaos 
for  ethics  at  all  ?  Thie  remaining  three — “  Rebellion”,  “At  the 
Gate  ”,  and  “  Two  Sinners  ”  pursue  the  analysis,  and  reiterate 
that  woman  must  live  her  life  like  man.  The  last  two  concern 
sacrifices  to  conscience,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  remnants  of  con¬ 
science,  which  are  interesting.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not 
to  our  taste. 

Voltairiana  Inediia.  Aus  den  Koniglichen  Archiven  zu  Berlin. 
Llerausgegeben  von  Wilhelm  Mangold.  Berlin  :  Verlag 
von  Wiegandt  und  Grieben.  1901.  M.  5. 

It  is  invigorating  to  return  to  the  fresh  air  of  the  past. 
These  new  letters  of  Voltaire  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  are 
extremely  interesting.  After  the  mutual  compliments  and 
flatteries  of  1739  and  1751  it  is  curious  to  be  confronted  with 
the  diatribes  of  1760.  Here  is  one  of  Voltaire’s — 

“  Ce  mortel  profana  tous  les  talents  divers, 

II  chanta  les  vertus  et  commit  tous  les  crimes, 

Barbare  en  action,  et  philosophe  en  vers, 

II  charma  les  mortels,  dont  il  fit  ses  victimes  ; 

Hai  du  dieu  d’amour,  cher  au  dieu  des  combats, 

II  noya  dans  son  sang  l’Europe  et  sa  patrie  ; 

Cent  mille  homraes  par  lui  regurent  le  trepas, 

Aucun  n’en  a  recu  la  vie.” 

That  his  eventual  hatred  of  his  former  “Marcus  Aurelius  ” 
and  “  Plutarch  ”  was  not  wholly  personal  is  proved  by  a  letter 
of  1758,  partly  in  English  and  addressed  to  Lord  Keith  .  .  . 
“  This  present  war  is  the  most  hellish  that  was  ever  fought. 
Your  Lordship  saw  formerly  one  battle  a  year,  but  nowadays 
the  earth  is  covered  with  blood  and  mangled  carcases  almost 
every  month.”  He  terms  it  “  this  lasting  hurricane  of  horror”. 
Detestation  of  war  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  been  Voltaire’s 
religion.  It  is  a  discovery  too  to  find  that  his  “  Defense  de 
Bolingbroke  ”  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  1752.  There  are  un¬ 
published  verses  also,  and  variants  on  many  already  published. 
It  throws  much  light  and  we  can  only  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschauiox  July  concludes  the  Heine-Christiani 
correspondence.  In  sending  his  poem  “Sie  lieben  sich  beide” 
to  his  friend  in  1725,  he  comments  at  the  side  “  Do  you  know 
anything  better  in  the  whole  of  German  literature  ”  ;  and  this 
Heinesque  irony  his  grave  commentator  takes  seriously  !  The 
account  of  his  Homeric  studies  will  be  new  to  most.  The 
whole  is  full  of  irony  and  sentiment  mixed  with  much  keen 
criticism  and  penetration  :  in  a  word,  Heine.  It  is  most 
fascinating.  There  is  a  further  instalment  of  Ehrenberg’s 
Rothschild  article  comprising  the  tragic  history  of  that  for¬ 
gotten  financier  David  Parish,  which  might  well  inspire  a  play¬ 
wright.  Von  Gentz’s  financial  legerdemain  is  also  most  enter¬ 
taining.  He  was  the  Figaro  of  Finance.  There  is  a  paper  on 
“  Malaria”  by  Dr.  A.  Marmorek. 
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and  Branches. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


B1RKBEOK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCSOFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


“SWAN”  PENS 


the 


are 

BEST  SYSTEM, 
BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 
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Three  distinct  sizes 

10/6,  16/8, 
25/:' 

post  free. 

Other  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


This 

“  Swan  ”■ 
Clip  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
point  cover  by 
an  encircling  band 
which  strengthens  the 
lim.  It  secures  the  pen 
by  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  waistcoat  pocket, 
ipplied  also  in  Silver  ie  all  3  sizes 
of  “Swans." 

To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

M ABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 


93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  PARIS. 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  ..  «.  ..  .£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  aonlication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M  j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  tbe  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


Ivory  Handle  ..  ..7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osbokne,  Garrett  &  Go.,  London,  W. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


POOLE  &  LORD 

AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“  Sans-Plis  ”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  irom  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CUT.” 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

tfi  />  n  IJ  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 

U*D.  for  rheumatism  and  gout. 

DIABETES 

49s.  PER  DOZEN.  Xjtfljr  YCHSTV 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  M ¥  sTA  A  DFk  I  is 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  1  Ad.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lAd. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 

BY 

GE°RGE  NEWNES,  LTD. 

WALL  AND  WATER  GARDENS:  Their 

Making  and  Planting.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll.  With  over 
100  Full  page  Illustrations.  Large  demy  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

GARDENING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  E.  T. 

Cook.  With  nearly  100  Diagrams  in  the  Text,  and  90  Full-page 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  of  selected  Specimens  of  Plants, 
Flowers,  Trees','  tShrubs,  Fruit,  &c.  500  pages,  large  demy  8 vo. 

price  1  os.  6d.  net. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY. 

By  Francis  H.  E.  Palmer,  sometime  Secretary  to  H.II.  Prince 
Droutskoy-Loubetsky  (Equerry  to  II. M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia). 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

SOUVENIR  OF  SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

By  W.  T.  Wells.  Containing  128  pages  410.  with  nearly  50  Por¬ 
traits,  Photographs,  and  Facsimiles.  Trice  3s.  6d.  Among  the 
latter  will  be  found  his  first  Anthem,  composed  when  a  boy,  and 
the  first  and  last  pages  of  “  The  Lost  Chord.” 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  Captain 

Alfred  Dreyfus.  With  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Author. 
346  pages,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  net. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  By  the  leading  Geographers 
of  all  Countries,  each  writing  the  section  on  which  he  is  the 
highest  authority.  1,110  pages,  demy  8vo.  price  15s. 

THE  STORY  OF  KING  ALFRED.  By  Sir 

Walter  Besant.  With  Illustrations.  208  pages,  pott  Svo. 
price  is. 

'THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS.  By  G.  B.  Rawlings. 

With  17  Illustrations.  1 72  pages,  pott  Svo.  price  is. 

THE  STORY  OF  WILD  FLOWERS.  By 

Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.  A.  With  Illustrations.  250  pages, 
pojt  Svo.  price  is. 

7-12  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

AUGUST.  6d. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  B ASICERVILLES.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  Another 
Adventure  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  ANIMAL  PAINTING.  By  Leonore  Van  der  Veer. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  JAPANESE  JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER.  By  Leonard  Larkin. 
THE  SCRAP-BOOK  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

MIDNIGHT  AND  THE  MAN.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

FROM  BEHIND  TtfE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

A  LIGHTNING  MODELLER.  By  Frank  Holmfield. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

A  GLANCE  AT  “  VANITY  FAIR.”  By  J.  Holt  Schooling. 
SPANGLE-WINGED.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax. 

ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  A  TWELVE-FOOT  BOAT.  By  Frederick 
A.  Talbot. 

THE  THREE  GIFTS.  A  Story  for  Children.  (From  the  French.) 

SOME  WONDERS'  FFtOM  THE  WEST. 

CURIOSITIES. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (G.  F.  Warner). 
British  Museum. 

Fiction. 

The  Wooing  of  Sheila  (Grace  Rhys)  Methuen.  6s.— Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes  (Maurice  Thompson).  Cassell.  6s. — The  Story  of 
Eva  (Will  Payne).  Constable.  6s. — A  Journey  to  Nature 

(J.  P.  Mowbray).  Constable.  7 j.  6 d.  net. —The  Skirts  of 

Happy  Chance  (H.  B.  Marriott  Watson).  Methuen.  6s.  6 d. — 
Sister  Carrie  (Theodore  Dreiser).  Heinemann.  4 s. — An  Uncon¬ 
genial  Marriage  (Cosmo  Clarke).  While.  6s. — Tristram  of 
Blent  (Anthony  Hope).  Murray.  6s. — For  All  Time  (Clive  R. 
Fenn).  Digby  Long. 

History. 

Roman  Public  Life  (A.  H.  J.  Greenidge).  Macmillan,  lot-.  6 d. 

Law. 

The  Law  of  Negotiable  Securities  (William  Willis).  Stevens  and 
Haynes. 

Natural  History. 

Essays  and  Photographs  :  Some  Birds  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  South 
Africa  (Henry  E.  Harris).  Porter.  211-.  net. 

Science. 

Manual  of  Medicine,  A  (W.  H.  Allchin).  Macmillan.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 


Theology. 

Robert  Browning  as  a  Religious  Teacher  (Arthur  Cecil  Pigou). 
2s.  6 d.  net. 


Travel. 


Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  the  East  (Julia  Smith).  Russell.  6s. 

Verse. 


Clay. 


King  and  Cardinal  (Stringer  Bateman).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  3s-.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 


A  Book  of  Brittany  (S.  Baring-Gould).  Methuen.  6s. 

Army  and  the  Press  in  1900  (A  British  Field  Officer).  Robinson. 
is.  net. 

Commentary  on  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  A  (A.  C.  Bradley). 
Macmillan.  4s.  6 d.  net. 

Commercial  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad  (Fredk.  Hooper). 
Macmillan.  6s-. 

Darwin  (Alexander  H.  Japp).  Bale.  2 s.  net. 

Faith  of  the  Millions,  The  (George  Tyrrell).  Vols.  1  and  2.  Longmans. 
1  or.  net. 

Glasgow  in  1901  (James  Hamilton  Muir).  Hodge.  2s.  6d.  net. 

John  Henry  (Hugh  McHugh).  Heinemann.  ir. 

Kenilworth  (E.  S.  Davies).  Black,  is.  6 d. 

Last  Muster,  The  (John  S.  Arkwright).  Grant  Richards.  3J.  6 d.  net. 
Persian  Historical  Texts,  Vol.  1.  Dawlatshah’s  MemoifTfif  Ihe  Poets 
(Edward  G.  Browne).  Luzac.  l8r.  net. 

Primitive  Man  (Dr.  Moriz  Hoernes).  Dent.  ir.  net. 

Some  Literary  Landmarks  (F.  W.  Bockett).  Dent.  3 r-  6 d.  net. 
Story  of  Rob  Roy,  The  (Harriot  Gassiot).  Black.  6i.  net. 

Story  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  The  (Harriot  Gassiot).  Black.  6d. 
net. 

Voltairiana  Inedita  aus  den  Koniglichen  Archiven  zu  Berlin  (heraus- 
gegeben  von  Wilhelm  Mangold).  Berlin  :  Verlag  von  Wiegandt 
und  Grieben.  5m. 


Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August  :  —  The  Monthly 
Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  S.  Nicholas, 
is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  U.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Century 
Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  4 d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  The 
School  World,  6d.  ;  The  Humanitarian,  6 d.  ;  Crampton’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  6 d.  ;  The  Idler,  6d.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  ij.  ;  The 
United  Service  Magazine,  2 s.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  National  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Captain,  6 d.  ; 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  ij.  ;  The 
Contemporary  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  The 
Genealogical  Magazine,  il  ;  The  Artist,  ix.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2f.  25C. 


THE 


JUST  OUT. 

No.  7.  AUGUST.  ONE  SHILLING. 

Contains,  with  “Notes  of  the  Month”  and  “Books  Worth 
'■Buying,”  no  less  than  21  Articles  on  Political  Questions  and  Essays 
•on  Literary  Subjects,  including:  — 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  By  E.  T. 
Cook. 

HENLEY  AND  AFTER.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann. 

>PARTY  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECAY. 
By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

(LORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  NOVELS.  By  George  W.  E. 
Russell. 

.And  other  Articles  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  Keir 
Hardie,  M.P  ,  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  F.  C.  Selous,  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  Clement  Scott. 


MR.  MURRAY  Ims  just  published 
a  NEW  NOVEL  by 

ANTHONY  HOPE, 

Entitled 

TRISTRAM  OF  BlEftT. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries,  price  6s. 


NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 
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BOOKS  TO  READ 
DURING  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

SiSTEi?  TERESA. 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  6s. 

THE  DISCIPLE. 

By  PAUL  BOURGET.  6s. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  THE  PRINCE. 

By  J.  LAWRENCE  LAMBE.  6s. 

THE  WIZARD’S  KNOT. 

By  WILLIAM  BARRY.  6s. 

TESSA:  THE  TRADER’S  WIFE. 

By  LO'JIS  BECKE.  2s.  6d. 

DESMONDE,  M.D. 

By  HENRY  WILLARD  FRENCH.  6s. 

QUINCY  ADAMS  SAWYER. 

By  CHARLES  FELTON  PIGON.  6s. 

THE  MAID  3F  MAIDEN  LANE. 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR.  6s. 


AMONC  THE  SYRINGAS. 

By  MARY  E.  MANN.  6s. 

JOHN  JONES,  CURATE. 

By  GWENDOLEN  PRYCE.  6s. 


By. 


Cloth,  2s.  each  ;  paper,  is.  each. 


NEW  SIXPENNY  EDITIONS. 

EBEN  HOLDEN.  By  I  RVING  BACHELLER. 

EFF5E  HETHERINGTON.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
EVELYN  9NNES.  By  George  Moore. 


THE  GODS,  SQME  MORTALS,  and  LORD 

WiCKENHAM.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

By  Barry  Pain. 

# 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELIZABETH. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER.' 

No.  2S4.  August,  1901. 

HOW  AMERICA  REALLY  FEELS  TOWARDS  ENGLAND.  By  Samubl 
E.  Moffett,  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE 
EMPIRE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Bkassey. 

THE  CONGO  STATE  AND  THE  BAHR-EL-GHAZAL.  By  Edmund  D. 
Morel. 

THE  EMIGRATION  OF  GENTLEWOMEN  :  A  WOMAN'S  WORD 
FROM  NATAL.  By  S.  Staples. 

DOWN-TRODDEN  IRISH  PROTESTANTS.  By  John  F.  Taylor,  K.C. 
THE  DANGER  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE  REPORT.  -By  Sidney  Low. 

A  REMNANT  OF  BUDDHA’S  BODY.  By  Perceval  Landon. 
ASSUMING  THE  FOUNDATIONS.  By  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
THE  PRESENT  RAGE  FOR  MEZZOTINTS.  By  W.  Roberts. 

BEAU  NASH.  By  Charles  Wilkins. 

THE  CIDER  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  By  C.  W. 
Radcliffe  Cooke. 

WOMEN  AS  HOME  WORKERS.  By  Lady  Knightley,  of  Fawsley. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SCARE: 

(1)  By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

(2)  By  Edmund  Robertson,  K.C.,  M.P. 

POSTAL  PETTIFOGGING.  By  T.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  John  Mac- 
donell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

LAST  MONTH:  THE  LIBERAL  IMBROGLIO.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


The  AUGUST  Issue  of 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Will  Contain  the  following  Articles  : — 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY.— II. 

THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  TRUST.— I.  By  Henry  W.  Macrosty  and  S.  G. 
Hobson. 

GOLF.  By  Arnold  Haultain. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton. 

SIFTING  THE  ATMOSPHERE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon. 

MALTESE  GRIEVANCES.  By  O.  Kltzbacher. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKS.  By  George  Washburn,  D.D. 
THE  ECONOMIC  DECAY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.— III.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Drifting.” 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  ITS  DIFFERENCES.  By  J.  A.  Spender. 
SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  “A  Reader.” 


Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers ,  or  of 

THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TEIE  SOOK  ©rtf  I3EIIJ5GE. 

At  all  Booksellers’,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers’. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 


Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game, 

How  to  Score,  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  into  the  pocket. 

London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


^HE  Publisher  oPHlie  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12S.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6id.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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MDDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Alonthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLQRODYNE 


DR,  J,  OOLLiS  BROWNE’S  GHLORODYNE, 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

Pllfc  *s  t^ie  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 

UnSbUrlUlJ  C  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

ft  LJ  I  O  R  A  nv  fc?  I?  acts  a  c^arm  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UHLUIlULr  I  n&e  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
tftlGI  AnAnWblP  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
UHLUsiuEJirlt  epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

ft  m  ft  ft  «/&*£”  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 

IiHI  lIlhlllllRaP  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

0  IK,fc  UnLUIaUU  ■  ilE  Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

ROWLANDS’ 


ODOMTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIV  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7-45- 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  _  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 

or  other  purposes.  i 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON*  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 


rT''HE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1901-1902  will  open  on 

I  WEDNESDAY,  October  2nd,  when  the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m., 
by  Major-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  being  one  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  University  of 
London,  provision  is  made  for  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific,  Intermediate,  and  Final  Examinations  in  Medicine. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  .£150  and  one  of  .£60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year’s  Students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  Third  Year's  Students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as 
well  as  several  medals. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical- 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  list  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 


Y^UY’S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC  (M.B. 

V _ J  London). — The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 

Examination  will  begin  on  October  1st.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course  can 
register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

182 

1  10  4 

Half  Year ... 

0  14  1 

0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Ln  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,\the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad — 

. . . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

. . .  Messrs.  Boy  veau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

11  . . . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

11  . . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

”  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.). . Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....  The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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Words  are  to  language  what  bread  is  to  life. 

TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

A  £5  Work  for  £4, 

Obtainable  immediately  for  5s.  down  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 


A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


“How  forcible,”  observed  the  tormented  Job,  “are  right  words!” 

Macmillan s  Magazine ,  June  1901. 


The  NEW  EDITION  is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY  and  the  NEW  REIGN. 

The  New  Edition  contains  32,000  additional  Words  and  233,000  References 

in  a!!. 

The  four  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  are  well 
illustrated,  and  contain  some  beautiful  plates. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  or  the  book 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

OIRjOKFt  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “TIIE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . .  . 

Profession  . . . . . 


Date 
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NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


By  Mrs-  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

Eleanor.  Fifth  Impression.  With  Illus- 

trations  by  Albert  Sterner. 

OVER  110,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
London  Quarterly  Review. — “  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character  - Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us 

a  book  that  finds  its  way  to  one's  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this.” 

HeSbeck  of  Bannssdale.  Sixth 

Edition. 

Times. — “A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  best  work.... 
The  story  is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told.” 

S5r  George  Tressady.  Fourth 

Edition. 

Standard .  — “  An  exceedingly  able  book.  We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit.” 

By  STANLEY  Ja  WEYMAN. 

The  Castle  Inn.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — “  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity  The  opening 

scene  is  of  the  essence  of  lomance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas . In  brief,  author  and 

readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  ‘  This  is  what 
you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.’  ” 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRBMAN. 
The  Isle  of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — “A  really  admirable  novel  .  ..The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 
reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

Roden’s  Corner.'  Third  Edition. 

Punch. — “  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous  .  .  .The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new.” 

In  Kedar’s  Tents.  Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian.  —  “  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour.” 

The  Grey  Lady.  New  Edition.  With 

12  Full  page  Illustration.^. 

Globe. — “  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout.” 

The  Sowers.  Twenty-first  Edition. 

Graphic. — “  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page  has 
been  turned.” 

By  A.  CONAN  BOYLE. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosk©. 

With  40  Fu’l-page  Illustrations. 

Speaker. — “It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  a--  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  ‘  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.’  ” 

Uncle  Bernac.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  —  “  ‘  Uncle  Bernac'  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle’s  Napoleon. 
'Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  F.  A NSYEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

M anchestcr  Guardian.-—1''  A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  ‘  Vice  Versa.’  ” 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. 1A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  Mark.  With  a  Fronti- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure.” 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Third  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions  Third  Impression. 

W cekly  Sun. — “  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style. 

Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  ©f  the  City. 

Thikd  Impression. 

Spectator “  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 


'***  Messrs.  SMITH ,  ELDER  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  fonvard 
a  copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  1 5  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B. 
DEWAR.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume 
NEW  VOLUMES 

BSRD  WATCHING. 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  many  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  J. 
Smit. 

Literatwe  says: — “It  is  always  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  book  which  shows 
what  can  still  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  true  gifc  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the 
patience  to  use  them.  This  is  such  a  book.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  patient  and 
exhaustive  observation . This  book  is  remarkable  for  the  sincerity  and  origin¬ 

ality  o<  its  treatment  of  an  old  subject  and  for  the  many  curious  questions  raised 
in  it.  ’ 

CRICKET  AUD  GOLF. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  Colours  and 
Photogravure  from  Old  Prints. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “We  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  true  indication  of 
the  gist  of  this  admirable  book,  because  it  covers  such  a  variety  of  matters  all  closely 
interrelated,  and  this  with  such  a  commendable  economy  of  words  ;  but  if  we  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  lover  of  cricket  and  cr.cket-lore  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  bought, 
we  have  achieved  our  end.” 

HUNTING. 

By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Standard.  —  “We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,  or  more 
true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn,  till  the 
cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  off  in  the  open.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “Mr.  Paget’s  ‘Hunting’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  can  recall.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS. 

By  John  Nisbet.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 
County  Gentleman. — “  In  this  valuable  book  each  English  tree,  suitable  either 
for  overwood  or  coppice,  is  separately  treated  of;  the  best  soils  for  each  one,  its 
peculiarities  and  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of 
planting,  thinning,  or  renewing . The  book  is  written  with  a  certain  picturesque¬ 

ness  of  description  that  saves  it  from  being  in  any  way  dry  or  tedious,  and  makes 
it  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  serious  student  of 
woodcraft.” 

FLY-FISH8MG. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  With  6  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Jessie 
Macgregor  and  William  Hyde,  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Athenceum. — ■“  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  book  lightly  falls  into  the  first  rank  of  angling 
books.  It  is  sensible,  replete  with  observation  founded  on  experience,  and  so 
engaging  in  sty  le  that  the  reader  naturally  reads  to  the  end  and  then  wishes  for 
more.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book,  and  the  etchings,  which  add  to  its 

artistic  effect,  may  also  be  highly  commended . He  must  be  a  good  angler  who 

learns  nothing  from  its  pages,  which  are  eminently  practical.” 

OUR  GARDENS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  of  the  Dean’s  Garden, 
by  George  S.  Elgood,  R.I.,  and  other  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  by  G.  S. 
Elgood  and  others. 

Times. — “  The  author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Roses’  is  an  excellent  ‘pedagogue,’  as  he 
calls  himself  in  the  last  chapter.  His  pupils  should  be  many  and  they  will  learn 
much.” 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  useful,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
it  may  be  confidently  added  to  the  shelves  which  hold  the  library  of  the  garden.” 

WILD  U¥l  ill  im  HAMPSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  6  Photogravures  of  Drawings  by  R.  W.  A. 
Rouse,  and  2  Coloured  Illustrations  of  Birds  drawn  by  Ralph  Hodgson. 
Times. — “All  lovers  of  wild  nature  will  read  the  book  with  delight  and  not 
without  profit.” 

World.— most  fascinating  volume . Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

Gilbert  White  and  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  keen  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  an  ardent  lover  of  birds,  and  happy  alike  with  rod  or  gun  in  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  most  delightful  companion  for  those  interested  in  the  subjects  ot 
which  he  treats  so  pleasantly  in  this  book.” 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 

DENT’S  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

“  After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guidebooks  for  nearly 
forty  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  •  Hampshire  ’  is  the 
best  of  its  size  (350  pp.)  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.”— Athen^om. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR.  Fcap.  Svo.  (pocketable),  cloth  gilt, 
with  Sketches  and  Maps,  4s.  6d.  net.  per  volume. 

SURREY. 

“  Story  and  Scenery”  and  Gazetteer,  by  Walter  Jerrold  ;  “Natural  History 
and  Sports”  “  Birds,”  by  J.  A.  Bucknill,  M.A.  ;  “  Botany,”  by  E.  Step, 
F.L.E.  ;  “Entomology,”  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Vernon;  “Geology,”  by  Prof. 
E.  Hall  ;  “  Cycling,”  by  Duncan  Tovey. 

Daily  News. — “There  is  no  reason  why  a  guide-book  should  not  be  an  artistic 

and  literary,  as  well  as  an  accurate,  production . Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  a  book 

which  could  be  read  with  pleasure  by  anyone  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Surrey,  nor 
ever  hoped  to.” 

HAMPSHIRE,  WITH  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  and  Others. 

Athenceum. — “  A  book  that  the  general  antiquary  or  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  have  on  their  shelves,  and  is  wholly  different  from  the  ordinary  guide-book.” 

NORFOLK.  By  William  A.  Dutt  and  Others. 

Literature. — “  Not  of  the  ordinary  guide-book  type . On  the  contrary,  there  is 

not  a  dull  or  a  dry  page  in  the  present  volume.” 


TEMPLE  CLASSICS. 

Contemporary  Review. — “  For  taste  in  design  and  beauty  of  execution  would  be 
hard  to  overpraise.” 

With  photogravure  frontispiece,  decorative  title-page  and  endpaper,  ribbon  book¬ 
mark,  and  marginalia,  notes,  &c.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  limp  lambskin,  2s.  net. 

50  AUTHORS,  80  WORKS. 

Recent  Volumes:— The  LOVE  LETTERS  of  ABELARD  and  HEL0ISE, 

Edited  by  Miss  Honnor  Morten  ;  The  TALE  of  the  ARGONAUTS,  Trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  S.  Way;  White’s  SELB0RNE  ;  Miss  Mitford’s  OUR  VILLAGE  ; 
George  Eliot’s  ADAM  BEDE  (2  vols.) ;  Kinglake’s  E0THEN  ;  Emerson's 
ESSAYS  (3  vols.);  Jeremy  Taylor’s  HOLY  LIVING  and  DYING  (3  vols.); 
Dante’s  INFERNO  (Italian  and  English). 

A  new  Alphabetical  List  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUE  and  special  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 
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The  Following:  is  an  Extract  from  Prospectus. 

List  Opened  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  July,  1901,  and  will  Close  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Guaranteed  payment  of  interest  on  Debentures  and  dividends  on  Preference  Shares  during  conversion  into  Electric  Traction.  Authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1900. 
Conversion  to  Electric  Traction  of  the  remainder  of  the  Blackpool  Tramways,  known  as  the  Blackpool,  St.  Annes,  and  Lythatn  Tramways.  Important  additions  and 

extensions — line  to  be  doubled. 

Blackpool  to  Preston  (population  118,902  Preston  District').  An  Order  for  an  Extension  from  Lytham  to  Preston  and  Preston  Docks,  so  as  to  connect  up  Preston  with 

Blackpool  by  Electric  Tramway,  is  now  being  applied  for,  and  when  obtained  will  belong  to  this  Company. 


THE  BLACKPOOL  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  (SOUTH),  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

With  registered  Nominal  Share  Capital,  ^£350,000* 

10,000  5!  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £10  each  (dividends  guaranteed  during  conversion  of  line). 
15,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  ^io  each. 

Payable  ;£T  on  Application,  ^4  on  receipt  of  notice,  and  the  balance  in  two  equal  monthly  instalments. 

1,500  5  PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  of^ioo  each,  issued  to  Trustees,  and  against  which  ^150,000  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURE  STOCK  is  now  OFFERED,  divisible  as  may  be  required.  Payable  10  per  cent,  on  application,  15  percent,  on  receipt  of 
notice,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  quarterly  instalments,  with  power  to  pay  up  in  full. 


TRAMWAY  ACTS  AND  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  THIS  LINE. 
The  Blackpool,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  and  Lytham  Order,  1890. 

The  Blackpool.  St  Annes,  and  Lytham  Tramways  Act,  1893. 

The  Blackpool,  St.  Annes,  and  Lytham  Tramways  Act,  1896. 

The  Blackpool,  St.  Annes,  and  Lytham  Tramways  Act,  1900. 

The  Trustees,  Directors,  Auditors,  Brokers,  See.,  of  the  Blackpool  Electric  Tram¬ 
ways  (South),  Limited,  are  : — 

TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

Alderman  TOS.  HEAP,  J.P..  C.C.,  Red  Lees,  Blackpool. 

J.  S.  HARMOOD  BANNER,  J  P.,  Harmood  Banner  and  Son,  Chartered 
Accountants,  24  North  Tohn  Street,  Liverpool. 

JAS.  MUNRO  WALKER,  Director  Peter  Walker  and  Son,  Warrington  and 

Button,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS. 

SIR  RICHARD  M0TTR4M,  J.P..  Director  Galloways  (Limited),  Manchester, 
Beech  House,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  R.  S.  PORTER,  C.C.,  Liverpool  Corporation  Electric 
Tramways  Committee,  5  Grove  Park,  Liverpool. 

GILBERT  BLUNDELL.  T.C..  Blackpool  Corporation  Electric  Tramways  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Director  Fairhaven  Estate  Co.  (Limited)  ;  Blackpool. 

ALBERT  GOODMAN,  Director  Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Electric  Tramways, 
Taunton  ;  and  at  Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C. 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  16  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  (LIMITED),  Head  Office, 
5  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Blackpool,  Preston,  and  other  branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

MILLER,  PEEL,  HUGHES,  RUTHERFORD  &  CO.,  43  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool. 

ADVISORY  ENGINEERS. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BRAMWELL,  Bart., )  BRAMWELL  &  HARRIS,  5 
M.Inst.C.E  ,  F.R.S.  -  Great  George  Street,  West- 

H.  GRAHAM  HARRIS,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.  I  minster. 

S.  B.  COTTRELL,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Engineer,  Liverpool  Electric 
Overhead  Railway. 

BROKERS. 

Liverpool. — A.  M.  SING  &  CO.,  26  Exchange  Street  East,  Liverpool,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

TALBOT,  FAIR  &  CO.,  Queen  Insurance  Buildings,  Liverpool,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Manchester. — PIXTON  &  COPPOCK,  Manchester  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Leeds. — R.  SALMON,  BACKHOUSE,  &  CO.,  22  Park  Row,  Leeds,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Huddersfield.— F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  CO  ,  Estate  Buildings,  Huddersfield. 
Blackpool.— MARSDEN  H ARGREAVE,  Blackpool. 

AUDITORS. 

HARMOOD  BANNER  &  SON,  Chartered  Accountants,  24  North  John  Street, 
Liverpool. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (pro  tem.). 

H.  L.  KOHLER,  9  Central  Beach  Parade,  Blackpool. 

The  success  of  Blackpool’s  Electric  Tramways  is  well  known.  Their  record 
stands  probably  unparal  eled  in  the  history  of  traction. 

BLACKPOOL  TO  LYTHAM. — The  present  proposal  to  convert  the  Blackpool 
and  Lytham  Tramways  into  Electric  Traction  (upon  this  Company  obtaining  con¬ 
trol  of  the  tramways),  and  to  double  the  line,  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  ever 
travelled  upon  the  luxurious,  up-to  date  electric  system  that  is  in  use  at  the  ot  her 
parts  of  the  town  of  Blackpool.  The  line  has  hitherto  been  worked  by  the  said 
Tramways  Company  hyt  horses  and  gas  engines,  and  found  inadequate  and  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


The  town  is  rapidly  extending  south  towards  St.  Annes,  and  whole  streets  of  new 
buildings  are  being  added  adjacent  to  the  tramways,  while  villa  residences  are  being 
erected  along  the  route,  which  will  insure  a  steady  increase  in  the  permanent 
revenue  of  the  tramways. 

The  huge  Blackpool  tramway  traffics,  amounting  to  millions  of  passengers,  can 
be  easily  understood  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  It  is  stated  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  usual  influx  of  visitors  and  inhabitants,  sometimes  as  many  as  80  to 
100  special  trains  arrive  in  a  day,  bringing  swaimsof  excursionists.  For  these 
excursion  trains  special  railway  accommodation  has  had  to  be  built.  The  electric 
cars  are  fairly  besieged  by  the  numbers  of  visitors  thus  brought,  the  tram  cars  being 
loaded  up  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied. 

The  security  afforded  by  such  tramway  investments  is  seen  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  and  the  accutnul  iting  values  which  keep  getting  greater  each 
year,  and  are  best  indicated  by  the  progress  of  such  a  town  as  Blackpool  itself,  as 
seen  in  the  following  table  ;  — 


INCREASE  IN 

THE 

RATABLE  VALUE 

OF 

THE 

BOROUGH 

OF 

1876  .. 

•  •  £,76^37  16 

0 

i88n 

BLACKPOOL. 

....  ^144, 6S7  17 

0 

1S04 

....  .£220,175 

15 

O' 

1877  .. 

.  .  S2,274  11 

0 

1886 

....  148,190  12 

0 

1895 

....  238,268 

0 

0 

1878  .. 

••  88,974  17 

0 

18S7 

....  153,116  17 

0 

1896 

....  264,252 

0 

0 

1879  .. 

..  98,122  2 

0 

1888 

.. ..  158,623  17 

0 

i397. 

....  29,382 

0 

0 

l8So  .. 

..  100,563  12 

0 

1889 

....  164,694  7 

0 

1898 

••••  307,370 

0 

0 

l88l  .. 

..  104,709  12 

0 

1890 

....  175,883  0 

0 

1899 

.  .  .  .  37O  368 

0 

0 

l882  . . 

..  107,223  17 

0 

1891 

.. . .  178  376  15 

0 

1900 

..  ..  386,860 

0 

0 

1883  . . 

••  L84.743  7 

0 

1892 

-  187,934  10 

0 

I9'0I 

....  42.5,060 

0 

0 

l8«4  . . 

. .  142,170  12 

0 

1893 

....  2 DO, 2l6  O 

0 

For  a  sound  investment,  rapid  rise  in  values,  and  for  speculation,  Electric  Tram¬ 
way  Securities  are  to  be  preferred.  Electric  Tram  Shares,  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  could  be  bought  at  small  premiums,  now  find  buyers  at  high  prices. 

The  following  shows  the  contrast  between  Railways  and  Electric  Tramways  as 
proposed  : — 

3rd  Class  Proposed 


Railway 

Electric  Tram- 

Fares. 

way  Fares. 

Blackpool  to  Ansdell  . . 

6d. 

3d. 

Blackpool  to  Lytham 

7d. 

4d. 

Blackpool  to  Freckleton 

. .  f  Proposed  ) 

No  railway 

6d. 

Blackpool  to  Preston  . . 

. .  1  Extension  f 

is.  6d. 

IS. 

Railway — Long  Intervals  of  Waiting. 
Railway —Covered- in  Carriages,  with 
Heat,  Steam,  and  Sulphur. 

Railway — From  awkwardly  situated 
Stations. 


Tramway — Ever}’  Few  Minutes. 
Tramway — Closed  or  Open  to  the  Fresh 
Air. 

Tramway — From  any  part  of  Street  or 
Road. 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Debenture  Stock  and 
Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary. 


THE  BLACKPOOL  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS 
(SOUTH),  LIMITED. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Company’s  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ . 

being  a  deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on . Ordinary  Shares  of  £  o  each  ;  £1 

per  Share  on  . Preference  Shares  (5J  per  cent.)  of  £10  each  (Dividends 

guaranteed  during  construction)  ;  j£io  per  cent,  on  £ .  Debenture 

Stock  (5  per  cent.)  (Interest  guaranteed  during  construction)  in  the  Blackpool 
Electric  Tramways  (.South),  Limited,  I  agree  to  take  from  you  that  number  or 
amount  of  Shares  and  (or)  Debenture  Stock,  on  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus. 

Signature . . . 

Address  . 


THE  MOULDER  LINE,  LIMITED. 


HE  third  ordinary  general  meeting-  of  the  above 

company  was  held  on  Monday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Cay  ford  presiding. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  the  chairman,  in  dealing 
with  the  result  of  the  past  year’s  working,  said  that  the  board  were  enabled  to 
recommend  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  to  per  cent.,  and  also  a  bonus  of 
2 J  per  cent.,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of  .£19,041.  This  was  after  providing 
from  the  profits  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  insurance  fund  to  £10  000  and  increasing 
the  depreciation  fund  by  ^28,367  to  a  total  of  ,£57,926.  The  profit  would  have  been 
considerably  more  but  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel  “Denton  Grange,”  which  was  so 
admirably  suited  for  carrying  horses  and  live  stock,  and  was  at  the  time  of  its  loss 
very  profitably  emp’oyed.  The  prospects  of  the  current  year  were  good,  and  so 
soon  as  the  half-year’s  accounts  were  audited  it  was  intended  to  declare  ! 
an  interim  dividend  for  1901.  Rumours  had  been  set  on  foot  in  relation 
to  matters  which  had  occurred  with  regard  to  the  business,  but  he  remarked  that 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1900  the  suspicions  of  the  directors  were  arou  ed  as  to 
the  correctness  of  certain  claims  that  had  been  made  against  underwriters  in 
connexion  with  averages  on  the  various  steamships,  and  they  requested  the 
company’s  auditor  to  investigate  the  account-;  relating  to  the  steamship  “  Urmston 
Grange.”  The  result  was  that  it  appeared  there  had  been  irregularities  in  some 
of  the  claims  made  agamst  the  underwriters.  Immediately  the  board  dis¬ 
covered  these  irregularities,  their  solicitors  saw  some  of  the  leading  underwriters 
and  informed  them  of  the  fact,  and  asked  that  they  would  appoint  a  competent 
accountant  to  investigate  with  the  comp  my auditor  all  the  claims  which  had  been 
made  on  the  underwriters  in  connexion  with  the  steamship;  owned  by  the  Houlder 
Line.  In  the  end  a  general  meeting  of  the  underwriters  was  held,  and  a  Mr.  Davi*on 
was  appointed  by  them  to  investigate  the  accounts  and  claims.  This  investigation 
occupied  him  and  the  company’s  auditor  over  five  months,  and  Mr.  Davison  reported 


that  irregularities  had  occurred  in  the  claims  made  against  underwi  iters  to  the  extent 
of  ,£1 1,981.  The  company’s  auditor  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  sum  claimable 
by  the  underwriters  did  not  exceed  ,£7,429.  If,  however,  the  whole  ,£11,981  was 
properly  claimable  by  the  underwriters,  ,£1,676  only  would  h^ve  to  be  borne  by 
this  company.  The  irregularities  leferred  to  had  occurred  owing,  the  directors 
believed,  to  the  excessive  and  misapplied  zeal  of  servants  who  were  at  the  time  in 
the  company’s  employ.  The  company's  auditor  had  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — “  1  am  convinced  that  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Houlder  Bi others  &  Co., 
and  the  directors  of  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Houlder  Line, 
Limited,  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  the  average  accounts 
were  being  manipulated,  and  wee  no  parties  thereto;  and  I  ascertained  that  the 
whole  of  the  amounts  received  from  underwriters  were  duly  credited  to  the  profit  and 
loss  account  of  the  various  steamship  companies,  and  not  one  p.nny  was  received  by 
the  partners  of  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.  or  the  directors  of  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co., 
Limited,  except  by  way  of  dividend  as  shareholders.”  The  reports  which  had 
been  so  assiduously  disseminated  appeared  to  have  originated  from  two  persons  who 
were  formerly  in  the  employment  of  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co7,  Limited.  These 
were  Mr.  \V.  A.  Starling,  the  former  secietary,  and  Mr.  J.  A  Linley,  formerly  a 
local  director  of  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  in  Australia.  In  1899  Mr. 
Frank  Hculder,  one  of  the  directors,  went  out  to  Australia  because  the  board  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Linley  was  managing  the  business  there,  and 
after  Mr.  Houlder’s  arrival  and  inves  igation  of  matters  Mr.  Linley  handed  in 
his  resignation.  This,  Mr.  Linley  stated,  he  did  under  compulsion.  On  Mr. 
Linley’s  return  to  England,  some  time  afeer  he  had  left  their  employ  the  board  lound 
that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Starling,  and  matters  assumed 
so  uncomfortable  a  shape  that  trie  latter  was  ultimately  dismissed.  He  then  brought 
an  action  against  Houlder  Brothers  &  Co.  Lr  wrongful  dismissal,  which  was 
still  pending.  From  what  he  (the  chairman)  had  said  the  shareholders  would  have 
seen  that  the  last  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Linley  contained  gross  misstatements.  For 
instance,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  cir¬ 
cular  of  January  2  last  that  the  committee  of  underwritersrr*npt  the  committee  ar 
Lloyd’s,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Linley — appointed  an  accountant,  whereas  that  appoint- 
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ment  was  made  in  November,  jqoo,  at  the  directors’  instigation,  and  consequently 
long  before  the  issue  of  such  circular.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  increased 
premiums  of  insurance,  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Linley  were  also  inaccurate.  The 
premiums  on  this  company’s  fleet  compared  favourably  with  the  premiums  paid  on 
other  fleets.  The  confidence  of  the  directors  in  the  future  prosp  irity  of  the  company 
was  justified,  they  thought,  not  only  by  the  past,  but  by  the  fa:t  that  the  fleet  was 
equipped  for  competing  in  the  most  successful  manner  against  all  probable  rivals. 
The  whole  of  the  vessels  were  comparatively  new  and  had  been  specially  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  company’s  trades.  The  two 
vessels  at  present  being  built  to  the  order  of  the  company  were  larger  than  any 
of  the  preceding  vessels,  being  10,000  tons  dead  weight  and  also  twin-screws.  The 
gross  profits  for  the  past  year,  £100  ooo  on  a  capital  of  .£675,000,  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  very  satisfactory,  and  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  policy 
of  building  up  an  insurance  fund  within  the  company’s  own  assets  and  of  writing 
down  the  depreciation  was  one  which  would  commend  itself  to  all  who  understood 
the  shipping  trade.  There  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  profitable  employment 
available  for  the  shipping  trade  generally  in  connection  with  the  termination  of 
the  South  African  war,  and  the  directors  were  fully  alive  to  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
peting  for  a  fair  share  of  this  business,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  successful.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  payment 
of  the  dividend  and  bonus  therein  recommended. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Houlder  seconded  the  motion,  and  an  animated  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Linley  said  that  the  report  was  meagre,  and  contended  that  more 
information  should  be  given  as  to  what  it  cost  to  manage  the  fleet.  Amid  con¬ 
siderable  interruption,  he  spoke  in  justification  of  the  statements  contained  in  his 
circular  and,  in  conclusion,  alleged  that  a  number  of  the  company’s  vessels  were  not 
up  to  date  and  ought  to  be  replaced. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery,  M.P.,  speaking  as  one  of  the  oldest  shareholders  in  the 
business,  said  that  he  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  management  and  with 
the  dividends  paid.  He  protested  against  the  innuendoes  which  underlay  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Linley. 

Mr.  Judd  criticised  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Linley. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  afterwards  announced 
that  the  board  had  received,  in  their  favour,  proxies  representing  251,555  shares  out 
of  a  total  of  275,000. 


ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS  CORPORATION. 


A  MEETING  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Ashanti 

Goldfields  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Daw  (superin¬ 
tendent  engineer),  who  has  recently  returned  from  Ashanti.  Mr.  Frederick  Gordon 
•(chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C  W.  Mann)  having  read  the  notice, 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  offered  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Daw 
on  his  return  from  the  Gold  Coast,  and  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  that  gentleman 
in  good  health. 

Mr.  Daw,  ref-rring  to  the  railway,  said  they  were  promised  by  those  who  should 
know  that  it  would  be  at  the  mines  next  year.  This  was  perhaps  taking  a  too  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  situation  :  but  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  p  ish  it 
ahead,  and  if  the  shareholders  could  do  anything  to  acsist  in  this 
direction  their  co-operation  would  be  gladly  accepted.  As  soon  as  the  railway 
reached  the  company’s  mines  they  would  be  ready  with  development 
for  heavy  machinery  ;  indeed,  they  were  far  in  advance  of  the  railway.  The  mines 
■under  development  had  been  Obbuassi,  Cote  d’Or,  Insintsiam,  Ayeinm,  and 
Korkortaswia,  and  they  had  done  a  little  work  elsewhere.  Taking  Obbuassi  first, 
they  had  worked  on  this  reef  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  showed  that  the  veins  bad  varied  in  width  from  2  ft.  to  nearly  9  ft.  The 
work  now  in  hand  they  expected  to  complete  by  Christmas  next,  after  which  they 
■should  be  in  a  position  to  give  some  very  good  returns.  Since  Christmas  last  they 
had  milled  from  this  mine  1,470  tons  and  extracted  3,252  oz.,  or  nearly  2J  oz.  to  the 
ton,  by  direct  amalgamation  on  the  plates.  If  to  this  they  added  the  value  of  the 
tailings — of  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce — it  showed  that  the  value  of  the  ore 
was  about  3  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  whole  of  the  ore  milled  from  this  mine  to  date  gave 
an  average  of  a  little  over  3  oz.  to  the  ton.  He  thought  they  might  look  f  orward  to 
the  returns  from  the  mine,  as  depth  was  attained,  showing  a  considerable  increase. 
Mr.  Daw  also  described  what  was  being  done  towards  the  development  of  the 
Ashanti  and  Insintsiam  veins,  which  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  Obbuassi.  The 
Ashanti  vein  might  be  classed  as  one  of  the  largest  on  the  property  ;  the  crushings 
had  varied  from  1  oz.  to  nearly  3  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  Cote  d’Or  Mine  was  opening 
up  remarkably  well,  and  they  were  working  on  the  vein  at  different  points  for  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  a  third  of  a  mile.  Having  drawn  attention  to  the  work  being 
done  on  the  Ayeinm  Mine,  and  stated  that  he  felt  sure  that  in  another  three  months 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  break  considerable  quantities  of  rich  ore  from  this 
mine,  Mr.  Daw  said  at  the  end  of  last  May  their  Ayeinm  engineer,  Mr.  Michell 
came  across  one  of  the  largest  reefs  that  had  ever  fallen  to  his  (the  speaker’s) 
lot  to  see  ;  it  was  a  reef  composed  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  having  a  width  of  some 
70  feet  or  80  feet,  and  which  could  be  seen  where  cleared  through  the  dense  bush  a 
distance  of  400  feet  or  500  feet.  Supposing  this  only  contained  half  an  ounce  to  the 
ton,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  reefs,  taken  in  connection  with  its  magnitude,  that  had 
been  discovered  for  many  a  year  ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  where  to  name  a  district 
n  which  such  a  reef  was  being  worked.  The  estimated  value  of  the  ores,  taking  it 
at  ,£8  per  ton,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  extraction  at  £ 2  per  ton,  would  leave  a 
profit  of  £6  a  ton  of  ore  treated,  exclusive  of  tailings.  Hence,  to  pay  100  per  cent, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  crush  about  26,000  tons  of  ore  yearly,  which  quantity 
could  be  treated  with  a  far  less  number  of  stamps  than  the  155  already  referred  to  ; 
the  estimated  capacity  of  these  155  light  stamps,  working  three  hundred  days  per 
annum,  was  70,000  tons.  Provided  no  unforeseen  delay  occurred,  they  would  be 
able  to  commence  doing  this  early  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
o  doubt  that  energetic  management  would  bring  about  a  considerable  increase  in 
tne  near  future.  The  directors  were  making  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  company  to  develop  new  concessions  in  close  proximity  to  Kumassi  and  the 
River  Offin. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  the  report  which  Mr.  Daw  had  presented 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders,  as  it  had  been  to  the  directors.  With 
regard  to  the  new  concessions  secured  by  Mr.  Daw,  the  directors  were  so  satisfied 
of  the  possibilities  they  possessed  that  it  was  their  intention  to  promote  a  new 
-company  in  October  next  for  the  purpose  of  developing  these  new  properties. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cade,  seconded  by  Viscount  Duncannon,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  the  staff  in  West  Africa. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings 
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GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 


'"PHE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  company 

JL  vvas  held  on  July  23rd  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  Mr.  Frederick 


Gordon  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Shilson)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  that  the  report  and  accounts  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  dividends  recommended  therein  be  declared.  Referring  to 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  diminution  in  the  dividend,  he  was  afraid  they 
would  become  very  hackneyed  phrases  in  the  reports  of  many  other  companies — in 
fact,  they  had  already  had  illustrations  in  the  railway  companies’  reports.  When¬ 
ever  railway  traffic  went  down  very  considerably  it  affected  large  hotel  under¬ 
takings.  The  increase  of  assessments  and  rates  was  really  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  he  showed  by  the  aid  of  statistics  which  the  secretary  had  pre¬ 
pared.  Then  there  was  the  cost  of  fuel.  On  that  item  they  paid  £5,600  more 
this  year  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  company’s  existence  for  the  hotels  they 
then  owned.  Increases  in  fuel  and  rates  amount  to  over  ;£  12,000.  He  thought  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  coming  year,  which  will  be  the  year  of  the 
Coronation,  they  would  have  a  very  large  accession  to  business.  Looking  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  made  less  profit,  it  perhaps  becomes  a  question  for  the  share¬ 
holders  to  consider  the  v/isdom  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in  paying  8  per  cent, 
instead  of  taking  from  the  reserve  fund  a  moderate  amount  to  enable  the  directors  to 
pay  10  per  cent.  As  chairman  of  the  company,  he  naturally  felt  a  little  disappointed 
at  being  obliged  to  pay  them  2  per  cent,  less  dividend.  But  on  considering  the  matter 
the  directors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  have  regard  to 
the  future.  Instead  of  the  shares  decreasing  in  market  value  since  the  issue  of  the 
report,  he  believed  they  had  gone  up  a  trifle,  which  indicated  that  the  outside 
public  evidently  believe  in  a  sound  and  solid  financial  policy.  He  personally 
suffered  more  than  any'  other  shareholder  by  the  diminution  of  the  dividend. 
Visits  paid  to  their  properties  by  the  Deputy-Chairman  and  Mr.  Coxon  showed  that 
the  hotels  are  in  the  best  condition  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  ;  ,£47,436  17s.  has 
been  expended  upon  repairs  and  maintenance  during  the  year,  all  of  which  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  profits.  With  reference  to  the  new  hotels,  he  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  will  ultimately  yield  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  revenue  account,  but  they  would  not  make  very  large  profits  there 
until  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  were  able  to  give  them  the  additional  wing 
which  was  stipulated  for  in  the  agreement.  They  were  also  taking  over  the  entire 
buffet  arrangements  at  Victoria  Station,  which  will  come  into  their  hands  in  about 
eighteen  months  from  date.  The  refreshment  bars  and  the  new  dining-room 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  hotel,  with  cuisine,  cellars,  and  everything  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  spot,  should  certainly  yield  a  very  fair  return.  After  referring  briefly 
to  the  new  hotel  at  Dieppe,  the  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Sir  H.  C.  Burdett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  directors,  Sir  H.  C.  Burdett  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Clay,  having  been 
re-elected,  and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  reappointed, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  managers  and  employes  of  the  various  hotels. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  terminated  the  proceedings. 


JYOYAL 


SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of 

CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS. 


Owing  to  the  society’s  operations  the  statutes  made  for  the  protection  of  animals 
have  been  enacted  and  enforced.  It  is  an  educational  and  punitive  agency'.  It  dis¬ 
seminates  in  schools  and  among  persons  having  the  care  of  dumb  animals  upwards 
of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  journals,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  small  books,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  teach  the  proper  treatment  of  domestic  animals  and  the 
duty  and  profitableness  of  kindness  to  them.  By  its  officers,  who  are  engaged  in  all 
parts  of  England,  it  cautions  or  punishes  persons  guilty  of  offences.  Thus,  while  its 
primary  object  is  the  protection  of  creatures  which  minister  to  man’s  wants,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  no  small  degree  it  seeks  to  elevate  human  nature. 

Persons  who  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  further  particulars,  showing  the 
persuasive  and  educational  measures  or  punitive  proceedings  taken  by  the  society  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  all  booksellers,  for 
its  monthly  illustrated  journals.  “  The  Animal  World,”  price  2d.,  and  “  The  Band 
of  Mercy,”  price  $d.  ;  also  to  the  Secretary  for  its  annual  report,  price  is.  for  non¬ 
members  ;  also  for  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  published  by  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  ;  also  for  copies  of  its  monthly 
return  of  convictions,  or  also  its  cautionary  placards,  which  will  be  sent  gratis 
to  applicants  who  offer  to  distribute  them  usefully.  Address,  No.  105  Jermyn 
Street. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CON VICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  police  or  by  kindred  societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  July  19,  1901, 


as  follows  : 

Working  horses  and  donkey's  in  an  unfit  state  .  287 

Travelling  horses  and  cattle  when  lame  .  17 

Overdriving  and  overloading  horses . .  8 

Beating,  &c.  horses,  cattle,  goats,  and  dogs  .  117 

Starving  horses  and  cattle  by  withholding  food  . .  6 

Conveying  cattle  and  pigs  improperly .  2 

Cockfighting  . ; .  . .  2 

Wild  birds  offences  during  close  season  .  21 

Owners  causing  in  above .  170 

Laying  poisoned  grain  on  land  .  2 


*632 

During  1901  up  to  last  return  . 3,869 

Total  for  the  present  year  . 4  501 

*  Thirty-seven  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  society'), 
59,  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  society). 
The  above  return  is  i  respective  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  police  in  cases  not 
requiring  the  person  rl  attendance  of  our  officers. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Besides  day 
duty  relays  of  officers  watch  all-night  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London.  Printed 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

Anonymous  complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on.  The  names  of  correspondents 
are  not  given  up  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

Cheques  and  post  orders  should  be  made  paymble  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  all 
letters  should  be  addressed.  The  society  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 

The  above  return  is  published  (1)  To  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  acts  of  cruelty  to  "animals  discovered  by  the  society  in  England  and  Wales; 
(2)  to  show  the  society’s  efforts  to  suppress  that  cruelty  by  statutory  law  ;  (3)  to 
prompt  the  police  and  constabulary  to  apply  the  statutes  in  similar  offences  ;  and 
(4)  to  make  the  law  kn  >wn  and  respected,  and  to  warn  cruelly-disposed  persons 
against  breaking  it.  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  lay  information  except  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  on  written  evidence. 


3  August,  1901 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Registered  under  “  The  Companies  Acts.”  Established  in  1836. 


CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  IN  100,000  SHARES  OF  £80  EACH. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  1  st  August ,  1901. 


JOHN  ANNAN  BRYCE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that,  after 
paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  £27,281  17s.  6d.  for  rebate  on  bills 
not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  £342,880  is.  9d.  From  this  sum  have  been  deducted  £25,000  transferred  to  Premises  Account,  and 
£^100,000  carried  to  credit  of  Consols  Account,  leaving  ,£217,880  is.  9d.,  which,  with  £92,077  15s.  lid.  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of  £309, 957  17s.  8d. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per  cent.,  which  will  require 
,£220,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £89,957  17s.  Sd.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  £2  4s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Plead  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  12th  August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 

Oj  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited,  30///  June,  1901. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  subscribed  768,000,000 

Paid  up . . 

Reserve  Fund .  . .  .. 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts,  on 
Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest  accrued, 

Circular  Notes,  &c  . 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers’  Guaran¬ 
tees  . 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 

Account . 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts... 
Transferred  to  Premises  Account . 


Carried  to  Consols  Account 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account . 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

2,000,000  o  o 
1,500,000  o  o 


43,915,191  12  5 


342,880 

1  9 

25.000 

0  0 

317,880 

1  9 

100,000 

0  0 

217,880 

1 

92,077 

15  « 

574,167  15  IO 

27,281  1 7  6 


309,957  17  8 


•£49*326,599  3  5 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and 

with  Bank  of  England  . . 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 
Securities  . 

Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2'j  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  New  2 £  per  Cents.,  and 
National  War  Loan  2^  per  Cent. 
(£6,894,491  7.8.  1  id.,  of  which  76410,776 
ns.  8d.  Consols  is  lodged  for  Public 
Accounts)  ;  Canada  4  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
Guaranteed  by  the  British  Government 
India  Government  Stock  and  India  Govern¬ 
ment  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  and 

Debentures  . . * . 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 
Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De¬ 
benture  Stock  and  Colonial  Bonds . 

Other  Securities  . . 

Discounted  Bills  Current  . 

Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 
and  Branches . . 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 

by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) . 

Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country, 

with  Fixtures  and  Fittings  . 

Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss . 


Cr. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

7,227,584  16  9 

3,060,483  ii  5 

-  10,288,068  II  2 


7,210,135  7  3 

1,083,818  2  4 

ri957,556  15  2 
4,334  10  o 

- 10,255,844  14  9 

8,607,289  14  IO 

18,088,668  8  10 

- - 26,695,058  3  8 

1,574,167  15  io 

537,559  18  o 
25,000  o  o 

-  512,559  18.  o 


^49,326,599  3  5 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


Dr. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers  . . 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  in¬ 
cluding  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries . 

Transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Premises  Account . " 

Carried  to  Consols  Account  . 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account 


Dividend  io  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year  . £200,000  o  o 

Bonus  1  per  cent .  20,000  o  o 

Balance  carried  forward .  89,957  17  8 


£  s.  d. 
199,558  14  6 

290,419  2  2 

25,000  O  O 

100,000  O  O 

27,281  17  6 


309,957  17  8 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  .  92, 077  15  11 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  7638,022  16s.  od.  brought 
from  31st  December  last  .  860,139  15  11 


76952,217  ir  10 


76952,217  11  10 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  HARTER,  )  Aud!t  Com- 

WM.  A.  JONES,  1-  mittee  of 
W.  G.  RATHBONE,  '  Directors. 

H.  DEAN,  Head  Office  Manager. 
RICHARD  LEMON,  Country  Manager. 
WM.  HALL,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  BankingTompany,  Limited, 

16th  July,  1901. 


In  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  dated  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1901,  have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks 
there  registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined 
the  several  Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash- Balances, 
Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  CUNARD, 

HY.  GRANT,  Auditors. 

THOS.  HORWOOD, 

London  and,  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

18th  July,  1901. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June.  1901,  together  with  a  Bonus 
p  r  cent.,  will  be  payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  12th  instant. 


21  Lombard  Street,  2nd  August,  1901. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LEST. 


Mr. Gissing'sTwo  Remarkable  Books 

“Mr.  Gissing  is  unable  to  write  a  book  that  is 

not  powerful,”  says  the  Atheneeum . “His 

peculiar  merits  have  rarely  shown  themselves  to 
better  advantage  than  in  ‘Our  Friend  the 
Charlatan.’  There  is  not  a  single  weakly- 
drawn  or  impossible  character  in  the  book,  and 
none  that  is  not 
interesting.”  The 
Pall  Mall  says  it 
displays  to  them  Mr.  Gissing  at  his  dest,  and 
the  Chronicle  that  you  will  hardly  put  it  down 
till  you  have  finished  it.  The  Guardian  says  it 
is  very  clever  ;  but,  it  continues,  the  book  is  never 

says  the  Telegraph,  is  a  book  for  friendship 
rather  than  for  superficial  acquaintance  ;  its  fasci¬ 
nation  increases  with  more  intimate  knowledge, 

and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  charm  . The 

illustrations  in  colour  are  very  beautiful.  The 
Academy  considers  it  increases  one’s  respect  for 

Mr.  Gissing . A  book  of  this  quality,  a  frank 

revelation  of  a  strong  and  sensitive  soul,  cannot 
but  increase  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Gisstng’s  novels  ; 
and  the  Westminster  says  this  charming  volume, 
a  true  Edition  de  luxe,  is  a  little  gem.  The  book 
is  a  small  4to.  bound  in  white,  with  gilt  top,  and 
contains  8  beautifully  coloured  full-page  plates  and 
smaller  ones  in  black  and  white.  Price  16s. 


MR.  GXSSING’S 
RAMBLE  IN 
SOUTH  ITALY. 


M  THE 
Ionian  sea, 


dull. 


OUR  FRIEND 

THE 

CHARLATAN. 


ROAD  TRAVELLING  IN  EUROPE. 


20,000  iVIILES  of  ROAD 
TRAVEL  m  CENTRAL 

AND 

WESTERN  EUROPE. 


By  W.  J.  A.  STAMBR, 

Author  of  the  “Gentleman 
Emigrant, 55  “Dolce  Napoli,” 
&c. ,  with  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 


The  author  claims  for  his  book  that  it  is  not  simplv  a  book  of  travels  ;  it  is  also  a 
treatise  on  men  and  manners,  on  foreigners  and  foreign  things.  In  it  he  compares 
the  French,  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  and  Swiss  with  ourselves.  “The  virtu¬ 
ously  indignant,”  he  says,  “  who  cannot  understand  why  the  English  should  be  so 
hated  on  the  Continent,  will  learn  by  reading  these  pages  ‘  the  reason  why.’  ” 

MR.  STAMER  TRAVELLED  HIS  20.000  MILES  IN  A  PARIS-BUILT 
PARK  PHAETON,  AND  IN  HIS  BOOK  GIVES  A  CHATTY 
CHRONICLE  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCES. 

“  Mr.  Stamer  writes  with  considerable  force.” — Outlook. 

“  Mr.  Stamer’s  book  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Above  all,  it  is  written 

with  sound  judgment  and  discernment,  it  does  not  weary  the  reader . The  work 

is  more  than  a  book  of  travel  in  this  restricted  sense.  It  is  likewise  a  study  of  men 
and  manners,  of  foreigners  and  foreign  things.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Fascinating  book  of  old-fashioned  travel  amid  modern  surroundings.” 

St.  James'  Gazette. 


THE  NEW  DICKENS. 


MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 

have  just  Published ,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  to,  a  new  and  striking  Novel : 

THE  STORY  OF  EVA. 

By  WILL  PAYNE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

And  a  delightful  new  Nature  Book  entitled 

A  JOURNEY  TO  MATURE. 

ByJ.  P.  MOWBRAY.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENSIGN  KNIGHTLEY,  and  other  Stories. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON.  6s. 

“  Excellent.” — Atheneeum. 

“  Excellent  stories,  excellently  told —  Speaker. 

“  Must  be  read  with  attention,  lest  some  subtle  touch,  some  p^int  or  effect,  be 
missed.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  It  is  long  since  we  came  across  a  more  entertaining  set  of  tales . they  lay  hold' 

of  the  imagination.” — Morning  Post. 

“  These  stories  are  all  capital _ They  are  stories  to  be  read.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“In  this  volume  there  is  some  of  his  best  work.” — Daily  News. 

“  Few  writers  handle  a  short  story  better  ..  Of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence 
. we  cordially  recommend  this  volume.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  About  as  good  a  collection  as  even  the  most  captious  could  desire.” 

Publishers'  Circular. 

“  Mr.  Mason’s  talent  for  the  short  story  strikes  us  afresh  on  reading  this  volume.’* 

Outlook. 

THE  WHUTE  COTTAGE, 

By  ZACK.  6s. 

“  Of  its  kind,’’  says  my  Nautical  Retainer,  “  I  have  read  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  Zack’s  story  of  ‘The  White  Cottage.’  It  is  a  close  and  delicate  study  of 
character,  treated  dramatically  rather  than  analytically;  in  the  sense  that  you 
arrive  at  results,  in  action  or  speech,  without  superfluous  discussion  of  mental 
processes.  The  reserve  of  language  natural  to  these  Wessex  folk  adds  its  own  force 
to  the  economy  of  the  tale.  The  effect  of  such  methods  in  the  hands  of  an  author 
who  adds  a  fine  imagination  to  a  sincere  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  character  with 
which  she  deals,  is  constantly  to  delight  the  reader  by  the  piquancy  of  unforeseen 
conclusions,  which  still  in  the  retrospect  compel  him  to  acknowledge  their  inevita¬ 
bility.  The  book  possesses,  along  with  a  subtler  imagination,  that  essentiality  which 
characterises  the  short  stories  of  Maupassant  ;  but  Zack  succeeds  where  Maupassant 
generally  failed,  in  preserving  the  quality  over  a  sustained  narrative.  That  the  book 
is  tragic  even  in  its  ioys  will  not  give  it  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  only  kind  of 
public  whose  heart  is  worth  winning.” — The  Baron  de  B.-W.  in  Punch . 

MARK’D  ON  MAKING. 

By  BARONESS  VON  IIUTTEN.  6s. 

“  A  close  and  relentless  study  in  character,  the  book  should  make  its  mark.” 

Outlook. 

“  Reminds  one  of  Miss  Wilkins'  powerful  simplicity.” — Atheneeum. 

“  A  highly-finished  piece  of  writing  which  argues  strong  individuality.” 

Westminster  Gazette. 

“  The  heroine  of  her  present  work  is  one  Beth,  the  tale  of  whose  career  we  follow 
with  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” — Whitehall  Review. 

RETALIATION. 

By  HERBERT  FLOWERDEW,  Author  of  “A  Celibate’s 
Wife,”  &c.  6s. 

“  The  climax  of  this  original  dramatic  story  is  most  successful,  and  there  is  not  a. 
wearisome  line  in  the  book.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  Out  of  a  simple  plot  the  author  weaves  a  series  of  strong  dramatic  situations. 
. It  is  a  piece  of  good  work,  and  well  worth  reading.” — Literary  World 


“One  of  the  Finest  Editions  ever  Published.” 

NOW  COMPLETE. 

THE 

AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  21  square  crown  8vo  volumes.  Price  5s.  each. 


KING’S  END. 

By  ALICE  BROWN,  Author  of  “  Meadowgrass,”  &c.  6s. 

“  One  of  the  best  American  village  stories  we  have  read.” — Outlook. 

“  We  give  the  palm  to  ‘  King’s  End,’  a  tale  written  by  Alice  Brown  much  in  the- 
vein  of  Mary  Wilkins  or  our  own  Zack.”  -  Globe. 

“  We  have  read  Miss  Brown’s  books  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  There  is  room, 
for  stories  dealing  with  the  rural  types  in  the  admirable  manner  of  Miss  Mary  E.. 
Wilkins,  and  this  is  a  good  one.” — Academy. 

RODERICK  CAMPBELL, 

By  JEAN  McILWRAITH.  Second  Edition,  Illustrated.  6s. 

“  Roderick  Campbell’s  career,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  remarkably  adventurous  one, 
and  is  well  worth  perusing  for  the  sake  of  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  time¬ 
serving  canny  old  Scot,  who  was  such  a  tender-hearted  and  true  fighter.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 


Messrs.  CHAPMAN  H  HALL  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  WHO  CAN  ISSUE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION 
OF  DICKENS'S.  WORKS  AND 


THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITS0M  comprises 

THE  WHOLE  OF  DICKENS’S  WRITINGS,  INCLUDING 
MANY  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
APPEARED  IN  PREVIOUS  COLLECTED  EDITIONS. 


ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  GIVEN 


By  PHIZ, 
MACLISE, 
FILDES, 


CRUIKSHANK,  SEYMOUR  WALKER  LANDSEER 
LEECH,  MARCUS  STONE,  CATTERMOLE,  LUKE 


AND  EXTRA  ONES 

By  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GREIF  FEN  HAGEN,  HARRY 
FURNISS,  F.  H.  TOWNSEND,  JULES  GOODMAN,  &c. 

THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE  ESPECIALLY 
CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION 

AND  CONTAIN  A  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 


The  “WORLD”  says:- 

“  Judgintr  from  this  volume  (Pickwick),  should  be  one  of  the  finest  Editions  of 
Dickens  s  Works  ever  published.  Beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and 
of  most  comfortable  and  convenient  size,  the  first  volume  is  in  every  way  worthy 
alike  of  its  brilliant  author  and  of  the  firm  by  which  it  is  issued.” 


PULL,  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

London:  CHAPMA^and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  6s. 

ANOTHER  WOI^AM’3  TERRITORY. 

By  “ALIEN.”  Second  Edition.  6s. 

KARADAC. 

By  K.  and  HESKETH  PRICHARD.  6s. 

LAKE  GENEVA  AND  STS  LITERARY 

LAN  DEVI  ARKS. 

By  FRANCIS  CRIBBLE. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous  other  Illustralions. 
Gilt  top,  1 8s. 

“  A  thoroughly  charming  book . A  volume  which  the  tourist  can  take  with  him. 

on  his  Swiss  travels  and  read  through  at  his  ease.” — Daily  Mail. 

“The  volume  is  a  happy  medley  of  history,  biography,  and  anecdote,  written  with 
grace  and  charm.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“Ought  to  have  room  made  for  it  in  the  Gladstone  bag  of  every  tourist  who 

travels  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva . Just  the  book  for  a  deli  ghtful  and  profitable 

hour  in  a  Swis^  hotel . Mr.  Gribble  has  a  charming  and  varied  tale  to  tell . what¬ 

ever  he  touches  he  adorns  with  his  lively  wit.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WOMEN  AND  MEN  OF  THE  FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. 

By  EDITII  SICHEL,  Author  of  “  The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.” 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

“  Miss  Sichel  is  mistress  of  the  literature  of  her  topic.”—  Globs. 

“The  scenes  have  life  and  atmosphere,  and  testify  to  close  and  sympr  thetic 
study.” — Scotsman. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 


REGISTERED  A8  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  O  Tice,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. —  Saturday,  3  August,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  stale  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  iv e  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  dying-,  it  was  known  that 
her  eldest  daughter  could  not  long  survive  her.  But  it 
is  not  often  that  a  royal  death  excites  such  wide  sym¬ 
pathy  through  Europe.  The  Empress  Frederick  was  a 
born  ruler,  with  a  rare  power  of  affection,  and  the 
pathos  of  her  career  lies  in  the  suddenness  of  the  loss 
which  robbed  her  of  both  power  and  husband  at  one 
moment.  She  is  said  never  to  have  recovered  her  early 
energy  or  the  full  vivacity  of  her  wit  ;  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  turn  her  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to 
good  account.  She  remained  an  artist  and  a  worker 
on  behalf  of  art  :  witness  the  School  of  Applied  Art  in 
Berlin,  of  which  she  was  both  the  originator  and  de¬ 
signer.  Her  sympathy  with  poverty  and  suffering 
which  was  first  shown  to  the  world  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  was  maintained  till  her  death  ;  and 
several  institutions  testify  in  a  concrete  form  to  her 
work  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  higher  training  of 
women. 

The  political  life  of  the  Empress  was  not  happy.  She 
was  a  born  ruler  and  she  was  denied  scope.  At  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  in  the  unhappy 
medical  squabbles  round  her  husband’s  death-bed  she 
was  the  object  of  monstrous  misrepresentations.  Her 
exceeding  love  of  England  was  known  to  everyone  and 
was  the  prime  cause  of  the  long  duel  she  fought  with 
Bismarck.  He  thought  she  disliked  both  him  and  his 
political  ideas,  and  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  hater  of 
England  this  was  probably  true.  But  later  their  relations 
were  improved.  Bismarck  recognised  the  Empress’ 
love  of  Germany  and  bore  witness  to  the  force  of  her 
intellect.  In  his  Life,  written  by  Busch,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  passages  is  that  in  which  he  dissipates  the 
outrageous  calumny  circulated  at  the  time  of  the 
Emperor’s  death.  It  may  be  that  her  claims  to  the 
notice  of  history  are  notless  remarkable  than  Bismarck’s. 
She  taught  her  son  to  develop  the  wide  tastes  which  he 
inherited  from  her.  Through  her  Germany  has  rid 
itself  of  some  part  of  its  grosser  Philistinism,  and  not  a 
little  through  her  teaching  the  naturalness  of  the 
alliance  between  Britain  and  Germany  is  slowly  becom¬ 
ing  a  political  creed. 


It  has  often  seemed  that  the  votes  of  condolence 
passed  by  Parliament  are  little  better  than  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  a  ceremonial  formality.  Those  who  listened 
to  Mr.  Balfour  in  January  last,  as  on  Wednesday, 
have  on  the  other  hand  all  been  struck  by  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  shown  by  the  speaker  and  the  House.  The 
reason  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Balfour  by  his  wide 
culture  and  personal  charm  is  better  fitted  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  fill  the  part,  but  that  the  background  of 
loyalty  in  the  country  has  seldom  before  been  so  firmly 
set.  That  which  touches  the  King  touches  his  subjects, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  Frederick  there  was 
profound  respect  for  her  character,  her  intellect  and 
the  work  she  had  done  for  civil  and  intellectual  liberty, 
as  well  as  a  wide  sympathy  for  the  pain  she  had  borne 
with  exceptional  fortitude.  It  was  right  and  natural 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  House  should  have  been 
extended  also  to  the  Kaiser,  for  the  feeling  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  his  representatives,  is  with  him.  Even 
more  striking  was  Lord  Salisbury’s  tribute  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Seldom,  whether  in  speech  or  in  book,  has 
the  character  of  a  great  life  been  more  tellingly  sketched 
in  few  words.  The  brilliant  opening  of  the  Princess 
Royal’s  life,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  close  to  which 
it  sank,  was  put  before  the  House  with  the  restraint  of 
real  pathos. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  at  last  taken  a  step  which  will 
either  end  the  war  or  warrant  the  Imperial  Government 
in  treating  the  Boers  who  remain  in  the  field  as  out¬ 
laws.  A  proclamation  has  been  issued  to  the  effect 
that  unless  “  all  commandants,  field  cornets  and  leaders 
of  armed  bands,  being  burghers  of  the  late  Republics 
still  engaged  in  resisting  His  Majesty’s  forces”, 
surrender  by  15  September,  they  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  banished  from  South  Africa  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  wives  and  families  charged  on  their 
properties.  The  preamble  to  this  proclamation  makes 
the  position  quite  clear.  There  is  now  no  body  of 
Boers  in  the  field  capable  of  carrying  on  operations 
which  could  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  regular  war¬ 
fare.  Lord  Kitchener  has  held  his  hand  till  the  last 
moment.  But  he  does  not  intend  to  give  General 
Botha  and  his  friends  the  opportunity  of  prolonging  this 
irregular  campaign  beyond  the  South  African  winter 
without  incurring  risks  which  even  they  may  not  be 
prepared  to  face. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  complained  at 
Peckham  that  the  public  had  ceased  to  take  interest  in 
the  actual  campaign,  but  as  no  less  than  61  columns  are 
operating  in  three  colonies  and  almost  every  engagement 
consists  in  the  collisions  of  patrols  or  the  chasing  ot 
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invisible  commandos  the  inability  of  the  public  to  follow 
details  is  not  surprising.  Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  on 
6  August  a  list  of  accumulated  successes  since  28  July  and 
it  was  much  about  the  usual  length.  The  number  of 
surrenders  was  especially  satisfactory,  and  an  additional 
telegram  received  on  9  August  reported  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  Commandant  de  Villiers,  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  and  two  field  cornets.  On  the 
same  day  came  news  of  the  capture  of  twenty-five  of 
our  cavalry,  a  mishap  which  shows  that  the  Boers  when 
in  superior  numbers  can  still  act  vigorously.  General 
French  is  said  to  have  dominated  the  marauding  bands 
in  Cape  Colony,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing 
more  than  drive  the  commandos  before  him.  The 
news  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory,  except  that  as  the 
Boer  generals  lose  control  of  their  troops  the  number  of 
treacherous  cruelties  continually  increases. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday  week  roused  the  Nationalists  to  fury  and 
has  been  regretted  by  some  members  of  his  own  party. 
Its  tone  was  bitter  and  its  matter  uncompromising. 
But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  called  upon  to  discuss  the  South  African 
situation  whilst  Lord  Kitchener’s  account  of  the  latest 
Boer  brutalities  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  describes — 
and  we  think  rightly  describes — the  men  who  shoot 
natives  and  wounded  soldiers  and  threaten  to  shoot 
every  Kaffir  engaged  in  the  British  service,  as  brigands. 
The  Government  have  no  alternative  but  to  insist  that 
anyone  found  guilty  of  thus  murdering  the  natives 
shall  suffer  the  death  penalty.  To  the  Nationalists  and 
pro-Boers  this  notification  merely  means  an  aggravation 
of  existing  racial  bitterness,  and  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  Ministerial  policy  of  laying  waste  the  territory  of  the 
late  Republics.  Another  point  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  clear  was  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  not  leave 
South  Africa  until,  in  his  and  the  Government’s  opinion, 
he  can  safely  do  so.  Mr.  Kruger  has  informed  the 
Continental  interviewer  that  the  situation  from  the  Boer 
point  of  view  is  improving  and  that  the  war  will  end 
when  the  British  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Republics.  The  facts  supplied  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hardly  justify  the  ex-President’s  airy  and  irresponsible 
optimism. 

It  is  clear  from  many  signs  that  the  Boers  of  late 
have  been  burdensome  to  their  British  friends.  They 
have  disappointed  even  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  he 
was  driven  in  the  House  to  find  a  new  line  for  his 
African  attack.  He  selected  the  native  question  as  his 
new  point  of  departure.  No  subject  needs  more 
serious  discussion  but  no  worse  mouthpiece  could  be 
found  than  a  pronounced  friend  of  the  Boers.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  reply,  as  also  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
made  the  point  unpleasantly  clear.  It  is  the  Boer 
laws  that  are  still  in  force,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  modified  by  the  Government  in  the  interests 
of  the  native.  The  pro-Boers  and  Sir  William  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  mentioning  the  subject  previously  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  the  Boers  thought  their  history 
had  been  inexcusably  cruel  to  the  native,  natural 
owners  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  that 
the  Government  meant  slowly  and  with  patience  to 
reform  existing  laws  and  customs,  to  abolish  the 
corvee,  and  in  a  large  measure  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  to  organise  native  labour  for  the  good  of 
all  parties.  The  new  appointment  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the  cause  of 
the  natives  will  be  generously  maintained. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  addressing 
the  good  people  of  Peckham  and  for  once  he  rose  to 
the  height  demanded  of  him  by  the  place  and  the 
people  :  he  spoke  enough  platitudes  to  sate  even  the 
suburbs.  The  war  he  considered  to  be  an  absorbing 
subject  ;  in  some  respects  the  political  conduct  of  the 
war  seemed  to  him  open  to  criticism  ;  though  he  him¬ 
self  as  a  civilian  was  altogether  incapable  of  judging, 
he  dared  to  say  that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  burn- 
ing  farms  and  in  the  management  of  the  refugee  camps. 
For  one  moment  he  rose  above  the  mediocre  tenour  of 
his  speech  owing  to  the  acidity  excited  by  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  name  ;  but  he  sank  again  with 


rapidity  in  his  peroration,  when  he  recommended  on 
the  conclusion  of  war  the  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
amnesty,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  was  a  poor  per¬ 
formance  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  more  so 
as  the  future  settlement  of  the  African  colonies  is  a 
subject  full  of  inspiration  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  national  credit  that  it  should  be  fully 
threshed  out.  The  Government  are  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  in  need  of  a  vigorous  Opposition. 

“  Geographical  gravitation  ”  is  a  good  phrase  but  in 
the  reference  used  by  Lord  Lansdowne  a  thoroughly 
bad  principle  ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  interests 
in  China  cannot  geographically  gravitate  towards  us. 
Geographical  gravitation  is  not  a  creed  to  be  preached 
by  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  sea  power.  Everyone  will 
agree  with  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the  ending  of  the 
Chinese  difficulty — if  it  is  ended — is  a  subject  for  con¬ 
gratulation.  A  number  of  the  troops  have  returned,  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity,  which  is  to  be  at  5  per  cent., 
as  well  as  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  instal¬ 
ments,  have  been  finally  settled  and  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  nations  even,  so 
Lord  Lansdowne  assures  us,  in  Manchuria.  But  if 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  optimistic  forecast  is  analysed  it  re¬ 
sults  in — what  ?  That  geographical  gravitation  carries 
Manchuria  into  the  Russian  Empire  with  the  vaguest 
promise  of  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door,  and  that 
we  have  no  corresponding  sphere  of  interest  in  the 
Yang-tse  Valley.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  insist  on  the  law  of  commercial  rather  than 
geographical  gravitation  in  China.  Commerce  makes 
geography  in  these  days  of  steam  not  less  truly  than 
geography  commerce. 

The  news  that  the  Chinese  Plenipotentiaries  are  much 
disturbed  in  regard  to  the  Lama  of  Tibet’s  mission  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  surprise  anyone  who 
understands  the  special  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries.  China’s  power  over  Tibet  is  merely 
nominal,  and  though  Mandarins  are  stationed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  they  only  rule  over  Chinese  residents 
and  cannot  interfere  with  the  natives.  China  has  every 
advantage  in  creating  obstacles  to  foreign  enterprise  in 
Tibet.  By  encouraging  the  Tibetans  to  beware  of  the 
“greedy”  foreigner  and  by  spreading  reports  as  to  the 
many  dangers  awaiting  the  explorer,  the  country,  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  has  been  kept  practically  closed 
to  all  outside  influence.  Setting  aside  political  con¬ 
siderations,  commercial  interests  are  at  stake,  for  China 
has  the  monopoly  of  Tibetan  trade,  which  it  is  anxious 
to  preserve.  Recent  events,  which  render  the  payment 
of  China’s  annual  subsidy  to  Tibet  doubtful,  have 
probably  precipitated  matters.  The  Emperor,  who 
professes  great  veneration  for  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  pays  a  large  bounty  to  Lhassa  Lamas  for 
daily  invocations  to  Cakya-Mouni  and  all  the  Buddhas 
to  shower  blessings  upon  his  Imperial  head.  This 
subsidy,  without  which  the  maintenance  of  so  many 
lamaseries  would  have  been  impossible,  has  kept  the 
Chinese  in  touch  with  the  Tibetans,  though  the  latter 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  trade  with  foreigners 
was  gradually  becoming  a  necessity.  That  the  Dalai 
Lama  should  show  a  preference  for  Russia  is  not  at  all 
remarkable. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
tries  to  make  up  for  lack  of  power  by  petty  indulgence 
in  nagging  insults.  When  the  French  Government 
politely  demanded  the  payment  of  several  outstanding 
debts,  due  for  money  advanced  for  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  and  suggested  that  the  French  companies  whose 
capital  is  invested  in  the  quays  and  docks  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  should  be  properly  treated  the  Sultan  met  the 
case  by  shutting  himself  up  and  saying  he  was  not  at 
home  to  the  French  Ambassador.  It  was  a  childish 
proceeding.  The  French  press  gave  way  at  once  to  its 
usual  excesses  and  M.  Constans  himself  suggested  his 
own  recall  and  the  delivery  of  his  passports  to  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris.  M.  Delcasse  took  up  a 
firm  attitude  and  the  Sultan  has  had  to  come  out  of  his 
retirement  and  to  make  promises.  The  state  of  the 
Exchequer  will  make  the  payment  of  the  debts — one  of 
which  amounts  to  as  much  as  45,000,000  fr. — a  task  of 
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great  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  the  more  foolish  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan  further  to  aggravate  his  creditors  by  insult¬ 
ing  their  agent  and  maltreating  their  companies. 

It  is  beyond  denial  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
singularly  unbusinesslike  House,  both  slow  and  in¬ 
effective  in  its  methods.  Among  leaders  Mr.  Balfour 
has  not  been  conspicuous  for  “  driving  force  ”,  and 
there  has  certainly  been  some  muddling.  But  the 
management  of  Supply  is  just  one  of  the  things  he  has 
not  muddled,  but  very  sensibly  reformed.  There  were 
nearly  a  hundred  votes  outstanding  and  had  a  division 
been  forced  on  each  of  these  heads  the  House  would 
have  spent  something  like  twenty  hours  in  the  mere 
mechanical  process  of  dividing.  Pending  some  tho¬ 
rough  reformation  of  the  ways  of  business  in  the 
House  Mr.  Balfour’s  proposal  to  “lump”  the  votes 
under  a  few  heads  was  inevitable.  More  than  the 
normal  time  has  already  been  passed  in  discussion 
of  the  votes  and  though  it  be  conceded  that  the 
excessive  number  still  outstanding  is  due  in  part  to 
want  of  energy,  the  time  spent  in  the  useless  process 
of  dividing  on  foregone  questions  would  only  bring 
the  House  of  Commons  into  ridicule.  The  “demoral¬ 
isation  of  the  House  of  Commons  ”,  of  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  spoke,  is  due  more  to  much  than 
little  speaking.  Carlyle’s  “windy  palavering  and. 
imaginary  entity  ”  is  the  bane  of  all  deliberative 
assemblies. 

It  is  in  debates,  such  as  that  on  the  Home  Office 
Vote  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  seen  at  its  best,  which,  if  exceptional,  is 
distinctly  good.  In  the  earlier  part  at  any  rate  of  that 
debate,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Coghill  who  apparently 
would  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  factory  life,  no 
one  spoke  without  saying  something  of  use  and  to  the 
point — and  even  Mr.  Coghill  to  some  extent  served  as  a 
peg  for  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Ritchie.  Mr.  Ritchie  may 
be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  he  is  clearly  something 
much  more  than  the  good,  plain  man  of  business  that 
his  inappreciative  admirers  love  to  describe  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  Parliamentary  statesmen  of  to-day  who  have 
created  something — though  we  are  quite  aware  of 
course  that  a  section  of  the  party  might  liken  that 
something  to  the  creations  of  the  “frail  form”  in 
“  Adonais  and  after  the  well-meaning  but  distinctly 
flaccid  regime  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  breadth 
of  view  and  the  mastery  of  Home  Office  business 
which  he  is  showing  are  invigorating.  Mr.  Ritchie 
is  obviously  one  of  the  successes  of  the  session.  “  In 
substance  and  in  spirit  satisfactory  ”  was  Mr.  Asquith’s 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  speech  as  a  whole  ;  a  high 
encomium,  coming  from  the  lips  of,  in  these  matters, 
a  most  critical  opponent  and  probably  the  best  Home 
Secretary  of  the  last  half-century. 

Some  interesting  points  in  connexion  with  the 
Factory  Acts  were  raised  by  Mr.  Tennant.  We  quite 
concur  in  his  view  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
lady  inspector  in  the  Potteries  district.  Sooner  or  later 
such  an  appointment  is  bound  to  be  made,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Ritchie  will  give  way  in  this  matter  before  long. 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  as  satisfying  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
debate,  which  referred  to  the  rehousing  question,  as  he 
was  in  regard  to  factories.  He  admitted  the  necessity 
of  lengthening  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  loans 
under  the  Housing  Act :  happily  there  is  now  a 
consensus  on  that  point.  We  hope  Mr.  Ritchie 
realises — and  in  this  only  was  his  speech  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful  and  disappointing — that  the  London  housing 
question  cannot  be  settled  by  Guinness  or  any  other 
Trust  or  by  any  local  authority  petty  or  the  reverse. 
The  State  alone  can  grapple  with  the  difficulty  with  any 
hope  of  overcoming  it.  We  note  without  any  surprise 
that  the  housing  part  of  the  debate  was  initiated  and 
carried  on  solely  by  Ministerialists.  The  Liberals  seem 
to  respect  this  as  essentially  Tory  ground  and  to  refrain 
from  what  might  seem  almost  like  trespass. 

But  if  the  Liberals  desist  from  active  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  London  housing  question,  they  are 
not  above  putting  a  spoke  in  the  Tory  wheel  when 
the  chance  occurs.  When  the  North-Western  Railway 


Bill  not  long  ago  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons 
because  the  Company  had  managed  to  evade  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders  of  the  House  in  regard  to  rehousing,  it  was 
proposed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  how  such 
evasion  could  in  future  be  made  impossible.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  consist  of  five  members,  three  Minis¬ 
terialists  and  two  members  of  the  Opposition.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  matter  applied  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
England,  the  Irish  members  were  certainly  not  unreason¬ 
able  in  asking  for  a  place  on  this  Committee.  But  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  would  have  none  of  them.  He  held 
out  and  still  holds  out  that  the  two  members  of  the 
Opposition  must  be  two  Liberals  named  by  himself.  So 
the  Committee  will  not  be  appointed.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  lovers’  quarrels  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
and  the  English  Liberals,  but  it  is  a  scandal  that  poor 
folk  should  become  and  remain  homeless  because  the 
Liberal  Whip  is  swollen  with  the  dignity  of  a  barren 
office. 

The  Government  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  somewhat  ridiculous  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves  on  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  the  Bill 
for  confirming  the  London  Provisional  Orders  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Sir  John  Gorst  had  given  a  pledge 
in  respect  of  this  Bill,  which  had  not  been  properly 
observed,  whereupon  Major  Evans  Gordon  moved  its 
recommittal  to  a  Select  Committee.  Sir  John  protested 
and  then  gave  way ;  and  Lord  George  Hamilton 
smoothed  things  over.  There  was  no  need  for  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  solemn  bluster,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  certainly  were  in  a  tight  place  without  much 
credit  to  themselves  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have 
learnt  their  lesson.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  John 
Gorst  should  so  often  neutralise  the  influence  of  his 
commanding  ability  and  knowledge  by  doing  things  in 
a  way  that  generates  gratuitous  friction. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Bill  amending  the  Royal 
Declaration  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Thursday.  He  adopted  the  plausible 
plea  put  forward  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Upper  House 
that,  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  whose  benefit  the  Bill 
was  promoted,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  accept,  or  at 
any  rate  showed  no  gratitude  for,  the  amendment  of 
the  Declaration  proposed,  there  was  no  use  in  going  on 
with  the  Bill.  This  will  do  as  advocacy,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  it  is  in  truth  nothing  but  an  excuse. 
There  was  no  sudden  change  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
attitude.  Indeed  to  speak  plainly,  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter  seems  to  come  very  near  to 
jockeying  the  Lords.  They  were  urged  to  put  up  with 
an  amendment  of  the  Declaration  admitted  by  its 
authors  to  be  far  from  the  best  possible  and  to  possess 
a  multitude  of  faults,  and  were  persuaded  to  hurry  the 
Bill  through  its  stages  with  the  least  possible  discussion, 
always  on  the  plea  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  pass  it  through  the  Commons  this  session. 
And  then  when  it  gets  to  the  Commons,  the  Government 
abandon  the  Bill  without  even  an  attempt  to  get  it 
passed. 

In  Mr.  Bramston  Beach  the  House  of  Commons  has 
lost  a  fine  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  homo 
antiqua  virtute  et  honore.  Mr.  Beach  never  spoke  but 
once,  we  believe,  on  the  second  reading  of  any  big  Bill, 
indeed  all  his  House  of  Commons  speeches  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  but  the  House 
will  miss  him  none  the  less  for  that.  Everybody 
respected  him  and  those  who  knew  him  well  cared  for 
his  good  opinion  not  a  little.  He  was  buried  on  Friday 
in  the  beautiful  little  churchyard  of  Dean  in  Hampshire, 
hard  by  the  home  and  the  village  which  he  thought  the 
best  in  the  world.  Mr.  Beach  will  perhaps  be  succeeded 
in  the  representation  of  the  Andover  or  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Hampshire  by  a  member  of  the  Portal  family. 
The  Liberal  machinery  in  *  the  constituency  is  old- 
fashioned  and  very  rusty  through  disuse,  and  we  do 
not  fancy  that  Mr.  Judd  will  be  likely  to  come  out  in 
the  tenant  farmers’  interest. 

On  Tuesday  the  King  bade  farewell  to  the  crew  of 
the  “  Discovery  ”,  “  this  most  wonderful  ship  ”,  which 
forthwith  started  on  a  voyage  of  which  the  dangers  are 
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beyond  comparison  greater  than  an)'  that  lurk  round 
the  North  Pole.  Omne  ignotum  pro  terribili,  and 
while  the  currents  and  the  lie  of  land  and  sea  are  toler¬ 
ably  well  known  in  the  north  almost  everything  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  antarctic  circle.  There  is  supposed  to  be  ice- 
free  land,  now  as  in  almost  classical  days,  beyond  the 
packs,  and  Commander  Scott  and  his  crew  hope  to  give 
the  new  continent  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  The 
“Discovery”  has  many  predecessors  of  the  name,  but 
the  last  of  the  list  is  equipped  with  a  fulness  of  scientific 
appliance  that  excels  any  ship  yet  fitted  out  and  since 
her  crew  have  all  the  zest  of  the  old  discoverers  they 
are  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  fame  of  British  adven¬ 
ture.  A  German  expedition  under  Dr.  von  Dryalski  is 
also  setting  out.  The  work  of  Commander  Scott  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  voyage  are  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
international  co-operation  of  the  two  crews. 

The  Eisteddfod  has  suffered  this  year  in  more  ways 
than  one.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  more  ignored 
than  usual  by  the  London  press  owing  to  the  demands 
which  Parliamentary  reporting  and  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  made  on  newspaper  space.  Then 
the  weather  has  been  unfavourable  and  the  bards  at 
the  gorsedd  did  not  wear  their  robes.  As  was  the 
case  last  year,  the  Welsh  choirs  have  been  beaten  by 
an  English  one.  Altogether  it  seems  degenerating  into 
an  imitation  of  the  Festival  of  the  three  Choirs.  How¬ 
ever  there  was  present  a  deputation  from  Brittany.  The 
Eisteddfod  reminds  one  of  the  Welsh  neglectof  Snowdon. 
Snowdon  (a  Welsh  bard  sang)  is  the  snow-crowned 
fortress  built  by  God  that  Wales  may  rest  in  freedom. 
It  is  therefore  more  regrettable  that  the  M.P.’s  and 
numerous  literary  societies  of  Wales  leave  it  to  English¬ 
men  and  Scotchmen  to  save  Snowdon  from  pollution.  The 
Portmadoc  railway  was  not  wanted  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  ruining  one  of  the 
grandest  pieces  of  scenery  in  Europe.  Mr.  John  Burns 
deserves  every  credit  for  his  plucky  stand  in  the  House 
against  this  exhibition  of  Welsh  Philistinism. 

The  money  market  has  been  fairly  easy  during  the 
week,  the  only  factor  which  induced  some  hardening 
tendency  being  the  instalment  due  on  Thursday  on 
account  of  the  new  Consol  issue.  The  rate  on  Tuesday 
for  day  to  day  loans  was  at  t  and  money  was  offered 
freely  ;  loans  for  the  week  however  were  quoted  at  2 
for  the  reason  above  indicated.  The  instalment  was 
easily  met  and  resulted  in  no  stringency  in  the  market 
— rates  temporarily  stiffened  to  3  on  Wednesday  but 
eased  off  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  now  stand  at 
about  2.  The  Bank  statement  disclosed  some  im¬ 
portant  alterations ;  the  total  reserve  is  lower  by 
about  ,£670,000  ;  other  deposits  have  fallen  off  by 
,£3,465,500  and  the  active  circulation  has  contracted  by 
^113,400.  The  coin  and  bullion  is  less  by  ,£782,900 
but  the  resultant  of  the  change  is  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  cash  to  liabilities  which  is  now  49^  per  cent. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  past  month  ex¬ 
hibit  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  ^27,646,555  and  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  ,£164,786  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Stock  Markets  has 
been  that  of  extreme  dulness.  The  Exchange  was 
closed  on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  and  the  holidays 
have  been  continued  by  many  members.  Consols  have 
shown  improvement  although  slight  and  the  new  issue 
is  better  at  £  discount.  India  Rupee  paper  has  been  a 
good  market  and  closes  at  64^.  American  Stocks  were 
extremely  dull  at  the  opening  of  the  week  but  im¬ 
proved  in  sympathy  with  Wall  Street  where  some 
support,  mostly  professional,  was  given  to  the  market 
and  on  Thursday  a  general  rise  resulted.  The  market 
is  however  very  nervous  and  sensitive  and  contains 
little  real  strength.  The  steelworkers’  strike  shows  no 
sign,  of  ending  and  in  many  quarters  it  is  considered 
inevitable  that  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  must 
ensue.  Kaffirs  have  been  flat  and  West  Africans  have 
“slumped  .  In  all  the  circumstances  no  improvement 
in  the  Stock  Market  is  anticipated  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  a  feeling  of  apathetic  indifference  appears  to  be 
general.  Consols  92!  money,  92^  account.  (Bank  rate 
3  per  cent.  13  June  1901.) 


THE  CHINESE  FAILURE. 

APART  from  Lord  Salisbury’s  remarkable  protest 
against  Earl  Spencer’s  assumption  that  the 
Government  must  be  cognisant  of  Count  von  Biilow’s 
declaration  of  indifference  to  Manchuria,  the  dialogue 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  respecting  China 
was  somewhat  jejune.  Lord  Lansdowne  wras  able  to 
exhibit  a  plausible  schedule  of  progress  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions — he  went  so  far  even  as  to  call  it  “  satisfactory 
progress  ”.  But  he  spoke  of  it  with  little  enthusiasm  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  suppose  that  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  facts  can  regard  with  much 
gratification  the  outcome  of  twelve  months’  endeavour 
to  exact  reparation  for  “crimes  committed”  (in  the 
language  of  the  joint  Note)  “  under  circumstances  which 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  embassy  which  China  was  required  to  send 
to  Berlin  has  set  out  ;  a  heavy  indemnity  has  been 
fixed  ;  provision  for  the  future  defence  of  the  Legation 
quarter  in  Peking  has  been  made  ;  and  the  demolition  of 
the  Taku  Forts  has  been  agreed  to;  the  Tsung  li- 
Yamen  has  been  dissolved  and  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs  instituted  in  its  stead;  an  edict  of  11  June 
decrees  the  suspension  of  official  examinations  in 
certain  towns  where  foreigners  have  been  killed  ;  and 
other  points  of  the  programme  have  been  settled  in 
principle  if  not  actually  carried  out.  But  the  chief 
authors  of  these  crimes  are  still  at  large  :  the  faction 
which  instigated  them  is  still  in  power  ;  and  of  the  fiscal 
reforms  which  experts  regard  as  essential  not  only  for 
the  development  of  China’s  resources  but  to  enable  her 
to  meet  the  fresh  burdens  that  have  been  placed  upon 
her,  there  is  no  sign. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  Imperial  Government: 
formal  use  is  made  even,  in  the  negotiations,  of  the 
Emperor’s  name.  But  the  Emperor  is  still  under  the 
duress  in  which  he  has  been  held  since  the  coup  d’etat 
j  of  1898;  and  the  “Imperial  Government”  consists  of 
I  a  usurper — the  Empress  Dowager — and  a  triumvirate 
comprising  the  so-called  “lie-eunuch”,  Li  Lien-yung, 
and  two  ultra-reactionaries,  former  colleagues  of  Prince 
Tuan.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  a  Government  so 
constituted  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  What 
the  Chinese  think  of  it  may  be  inferred,  broadly,  from  the 
nickname  of  The  Three  Tigers  bestowed  upon  its  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  seriously  of  such  people  as 
a  Government  ;  yet  that  is  presumably  what  Lord 
Lansdowne  means  when  he  says  that  “the  Chinese 
Government  has  had  a  very  severe  lesson,  and  although 
in  future  we  may  not  expect  a  very  enlightened  policy  at 
their  hands,  we  may  at  any  rate  count  on  a  policy  more 
prudent  than  that  which  has  guided  them  in  the  past  ”, 
Let  us  hear  what  the  (Chinese)  correspondent  of  the 
“  North  China  Herald”  at  Si-ngan  thinks  of  that  pros¬ 
pect.  “  Instead  [he  writes]  of  becoming  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  amenable  to  present  conditions  as  taught 
them  by  the  resistless  march  of  the  Allies  last  year,  the 
Government  of  Si-ngan  is  now  more  bigoted,  more  con¬ 
servative  and  more  anti-foreign  than  it  was  ever  before.” 
The  avowal  is  consistent  with  a  statement  that  the  latest 
device  for  securing  revenge  on  officials,  who  protected 
missionaries  instead  of  abetting  Prince  Tuan’s  edict  of 
extermination  is  to  denounce  them  to  the  Throne  for 
not  having  done  precisely  what  they  did  !  Then  they 
can  be  punished  on  grounds  to  which  foreigners  may 
not  object. 

Let  us  see  what  is  happening  to  the  real  culprits  in 
the  meantime.  The  joint  Note  presented  by  the  Powers 
in  February  last  required  “the  infliction  of  the  severest 
punishment  in  proportion  to  their  crimes”  upon  certain 
persons  indicated.  One  or  two  notorious  criminals 
have  been  executed  by  the  Powers  themselves.  It  is 
alleged  that  Yu  Hsien,  the  Governor  of  Shansi  who 
collected  and  killed  some  half-hundred  missionaries  in 
the  courtyard  of  his  official  residence,  has  been  executed 
and  that  Kang  Yi  has  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  both 
statements  are  open  to  doubt.  Prince  Tuan,  at  any  rate, 
is  at  large,  and  Tung  Fuh-siang  is  at  home  in  his 
family  residence  which  a  correspondent  describes  as 
more  like  a  fortress  than  a  private  house  and  as  con¬ 
taining  vast  stores  of  gold  and  silver  among  other 
property  acquired  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions  and  in 
such  opportunities  as  that  afforded  by  the  chaos  at 
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Peking.  One  magistrate,  who  had  been  denounced  as 
guilty  of  seizing  and  handing  over  certain  missionaries 
for  execution  to  Yu  Hsien,  was  found  actually  in  office 
in  Shanse  ;  and  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the 
“  Times  ”  informs  us  that  another,  who  was  notoriously 
responsible  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  certain  English 
missionaries  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  is  still  at  large 
and  posing  as  a  person  of  importance  in  Hangchow, 
although  the  British  Consul-General  demanded  his 
exemplary  punishment  a  year  ago.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  to  be  told  that  indignation  is  felt  at  such  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  within  100  miles  of  Shanghai  ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  best  officials  in  the 
Consular  service  resign  positions  which  they  feel  to 
be  intolerable  under  such  humiliating  conditions. 

Lord  Lansdowne  recognises  that  a  Government  which 
fosters  this  state  of  things  needs  reform,  yet  thinks 
that  the  Powers  did  wisely  to  leave  it  alone  :  people 
whom  he  credits  with  knowing  the  Chinese  best  have 
advised  him  that  “if  we  imposed  upon  them  rulers  or 
high  officials  of  our  choice,  those  rulers  and  those 
officials  would  be  known  to  the  people  mainly  as 
persons  who  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
foreigner  who  is,  he  fears,  a  cordial  object  of  aversion, 
and  would  very  likely  be  powerless  for  good  ”.  The 
sentence  is  redolent  of  Peking.  We  will  let  a  provin¬ 
cial  Chinaman  reply  :  it  is  a  Chinese  suggestion  that 
the  Powers  should  inform  the  Chinese  Government 
that  they  cannot  consent  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Peking  until  the  Emperor  arrives  there  alone,  armed 
with  his  proper  prerogatives  as  sovereign  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ;  and,  further,  that  the  Empress  be  required  to 
sign  an  edict  resigning  all  pretensions  to  wield  the 
authority  which  she  has  usurped.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  through  China  displacing  and  replacing  officials  : 
such  a  course  might  have  the  effect  apprehended. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  displace  a  faction  who 
will  certainly  try  to  revenge  themselves  on  all  who 
refused  to  join  in  the  “crimes  against  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  civilisation  ”  which  they  instigated — and 
to  replace  the  Emperor  in  power. 

A  recent  letter  from  Shanghai  reminds  us  that  the 
question  of  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  of  the 
indemnity  as  possible  out  of  foreign  trade  is  not 
settled  by  the  refusal  to  let  it  be  imposed  in  the 
shape  of  Customs  Dues.  “  They  will  try  to  get  it 
through  the  medium  of  likin  ;  and  not  only  so  but 
{continues  the  writerj  I  much  fear  the  result  will  be 
serious  inter-provincial  friction.  Peking  protests 
against  Tribute  rice  and  Manchu  pensions  being 
touched  ;  and  says  that  likin,  salt  and  Native  Customs 
are  the  things  to  go  for.  The  Yangtze  Viceroys  in 
turn  object,  reasonably  declaring  that  the  row  was 
none  of  theirs.  .  .  .  Moreover,  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  certain — that  the  Reactionaries,  who  are  still  con¬ 
trolling  the  Court,  will  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  get 
their  knives  into  the  Viceroys  for  the  stand  which  the 
latter  made  against  the  ‘  national  uprising  ’,  and  will 
make  them  pay  up  if  they  can  ”.  It  is  freely  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  retaliation  will  stop  there.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  when  things  cool  down,  excuses  may  be 
devised  for  removing  them  from  office,  if  not  worse  ; 
and  regrets  are  reiterated  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  seen  fit  to  give  them  the  explicit 
assurance  which  their  conduct  entitles  them  to 
expect.  It  has  been  contended  that  China  must 
stand  together,  and  bear  collectively  the  punishment 
of  her  crimes.  But  the  provincial  view  is  that  the 
provinces  are  units,  and  that  the  guilty  should 
suffer  most.  “Why”,  asks  another  Chinese  cor¬ 
respondent,  “should  the  people  groan  under  new 
burdens,  and  their  dislike  of  the  foreigner  be 
thereby  intensified,  while  Peking  practically  escapes 
and  the  estates  of  such  men  as  Tung  Fuh-siang  and 
Kang  Yi,  Princes  Tuan  and  Chuan,  Li  Ping-heng  and 
Yu  Hsien  are  left  intact?  To  confiscate  the  estates  of 
those  leaders  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  indemnity 
would  not  only  be  just  but  would  tend  to  keep  others 
In  the  path  of  rectitude  ”  !  The  present  Chinese 
Government  will  not  do  it,  because  the  present 
Government  is  hand  in  glove  with  the  criminals. 
The  Emperor  probably  would,  if  he  could  escape ; 
because  these  are  precisely  the  men  who  have  been 
holding  him  in  duress.  The  whole  crisis  might  pro¬ 


bably  have  been  averted  if  an  ear  had  been  lent,  in 
1898,  to  his  appeal  for  help.  The  most  crucial  out¬ 
standing  problems — the  punishment  of  criminal  officials, 
the  safety  of  the  loyal  viceroys,  the  inauguration  of 
administrative  reform — would  be  put  automatically  in 
the  way  of  solution  by  his  restoration.  But  precisely 
for  that  reason  the  Reactionaries  will  be  careful  to  hold 
him  fast.  Doubts  are  even  expressed  whether  the 
Empress  and  her  triumvirate  purpose  returning  to 
Peking  at  all.  They  name  dates,  which  are  always 
postponed  ;  and  have  even  appointed  officers  to  repair 
the  roads  ;  but  mending  roads  means  opportunity  for 
peculation,  and  one  thing  certain  is  that  no  opportunity 
of  that  kind  will  ever  be  neglected  by  the  creatures 
of  the  Court. 


THE  HARD  CASE  OF  THE  BRITISH  REFUGEES. 

N  a  general  South  African  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  warmly 
defended  himself  and  Lord  Milner  from  the  charge  that 
the  welfare  of  the  British  refugees  was  being  neglected. 
He  declared  that  he  would  feel  deeply  humiliated  if  the 
charge  could  be  proved,  and  then  and  there  he  formally 
pledged  the  Government  to  supply  any  funds  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  the  loyal  refugees.  We  are  very  glad 
that  this  matter  has  been  raised.  The  plight  of  these 
people  has  been  much  overlooked  of  late,  thanks  largely 
no  doubt  to  the  activity  of  those  English  men  and 
women  who  have  been  conducting  a  crusade  on  behalf 
of  the  Dutch  element  ;  yet  it  is  most  pitiable.  Their 
homes  have  been  broken  up  ;  in  many  cases  their  means 
of  livelihood  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  in  all 
cases  they  have  been  subjected  to  privation  and  dis¬ 
comfort  for  a  period  which  now  approaches  two  years. 
It  is  true  that  these  British  refugees  are  not  the  only 
non-combatants  who  have  suffered  through  the  war  in 
this  extreme  form.  Both  Dutch  and  English  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  and  in  those  portions  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  relationship  of  these  Dutch  and 
English  sufferers  to  the  English  public,  and  the  actual 
condition  of  the  refugees  of  the  two  nationalities,  are 
wadely  different.  The  Dutch  refugees  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  are  for  the  most  part  the  wives  and  sisters 
of  husbands  and  brothers  who  have  been,  and  still  are, 
in  arms  against  us.  How  far  these  men  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  criminal  protraction  of  the  war  is  a  question 
which  we  need  not  discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  whole  burgher  class  entered  upon  the  war  in  a 
spirit  of  unreasoning  animosity  against  England,  and 
supreme  contempt  of  the  English  race.  There  is  an 
uncouth  phrase,  said  to  have  been  actually  spoken  by  a 
burgher  some  three  months  before  the  ultimatum  was 
delivered,  which  we  reproduce  here,  because  it  comes 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  Transvaal  Boer  of  two 
years  ago  :  Ons  wil  nou  Engelse  schiet.  Neverthe¬ 
less  these  Dutch  refugees,  being  for  the  most  part 
women  who  cheered  on  the  men  who  went  to  war  in 
this  spirit  against  the  English  race,  are  now  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  our  Government.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  furnished  with  food  and  clothing  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  soldiers  who  form  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  this  they  benefit 
by  private  benevolence  both  English  and  foreign  ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  considerable  sums  have  been 
collected  for  them  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  America, 
apart  from  the  efforts  of  Miss  Hobhouse  and  her 
supporters  and  the  fund  recently  started  by  the  Victoria 
League. 

That  is  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  refugees.  What 
is  the  position  of  the  British  refugees  ?  First,  how  do 
they  stand  in  relation  to  England  and  the  English 
nation  ?  They  are  the  victims  of  mistakes  in  the  past 
for  which  the  whole  country  is  responsible.  Against 
these  mistakes  they  and  their  fathers  protested  at  the 
time,  but  their  protests  were  addressed  to  deaf  ears. 
It  is  possible  that  since  the  fatal  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
vention  was  once  put  into  effect  by  the  Conventions  of 
1852  and  1854,  nothing  less  than  force  of  arms  would 
have  availed  to  recover  the  lost  unity  of  the  Europeans 
in  South  Africa.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past  a  strong  and 
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consistent  policy  would  have  averted  the  necessity  for  a 
struggle  on  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  present  war.  This 
beingso,  the  people  of  England  are  bound  in  common 
justice  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  loyalists  who 
have  nowbeen  driven  from  the  territories,  which  England 
in  its  folly  and  ignorance  abandoned  to  the  Boers.  We 
say  the  people  of  England  advisedly  ;  for  under  a  system 
such  as  ours  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  people 
of  England  from  the  action  of  their  Government. 
Ministers  of  State  are  the  agents  of  the  nation.  Had 
the  nation  cared  and  known  about  South  Africa  fifty 
years  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  it  cares  and  knows 
about  it  to-day,  neither  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
would  have  been  abandoned  nor  the  Transvaal  retro¬ 
ceded.  The  temper  of  the  nation  has  been  only  too 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  vacillation  of  our  South 
African  policy,  and  in  the  refusals  of  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  to  face  responsibilities  which  could  only  be  post¬ 
poned  at  the  price  we  pay  to-day.  Even  as  late  as 
June  1899 — the  June  before  the  war  broke  out — the 
hands  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  were  tied  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  not  yet 
made  up.  The  nation,  therefore,  cannot  separate  itself 
from  the  errors  of  the  Government  in  the  past  ;  it 
shares  its  responsibility  in  the  present,  and  it  is  bound 
to  do  its  utmost  to  lessen  the  misery  of  those  who  are 
now  suffering  from  these  errors. 

As  regards  the  actual  needs  of  the  loyalist  refugees, 
the  facts  are  these.  Since  they  were  expelled,  now 
nearly  two  years  ago,  they  have  subsisted  at  Capetown 
and  Durban  through  the  liberality  of  their  personal 
friends,  aided  by  the  funds  supplied  from  England. 
The  Mansion  House  Fund,  upon  which  they  have  been 
latterly  dependent,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  For  some  time  past  this  fund  has  been 
administered  with  the  greatest  economy,  and  only  the 
sick  or  the  otherwise  absolutely  helpless  have  been 
relieved.  At  the  same  time  the  refugees  have  made 
efforts  on  their  own  behalf.  Wives  accustomed  to 
employ  their  own  servants  have  gone  out  themselves  as 
domestic  servants,  and  children  who  should  have  been 
at  school  have  been  set  to  any  work  that  offered. 
Nevertheless  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
neither  fed  nor  clothed  have  been  entirely  dependent 
for  the  supply  of  such  necessaries  on  the  Mansion 
House  Fund.  From  the  end  of  this  month,  there¬ 
fore,  when  this  fund  will  be  exhausted,  fresh  supplies 
must  be  provided,  if  the  more  helpless  of  the  refugees 
are  not  to  be  left  in  absolute  destitution.  The  period 
for  which  this  provision  must  be  made  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  this  is  not 
the  sole  purpose  for  which  money  is  required.  When 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  time  has  come  for  these 
refugees  to  return  to  their  homes,  means  will  be  required 
to  re-establish  them  in  their  former  occupations. 

To  re-establish  the  refugees,  in  addition  to  supplying 
their  immediate  necessities,  is  a  purpose  for  which  a 
considerable  fund  would  be  necessary.  If  the  appeal 
made  on  their  behalf  were  left  wholly  to  private 
liberality,  we  believe  that  the  country  would  not  fail  to 
make  an  adequate  response  when  once  the  character  of 
the  claim  was  made  known  and  understood.  But 
private  effort  cannot  be  thought  of  ;  the  case  is  far  too 
urgent.  We  trust  that  the  Government  in  this  matter 
will  show  no  “  moral  bonelessness  ”.  An  immediate 
and  considerable  grant  from  the  public  funds  is 
necessary. 


THE  NAVAL  MANCEUVRES. 

THE  naval  manoeuvres  came  to  an  end  on  Monday, 
actual  hostilities  having  lasted  for  a  week.  The 
incidents  that  occurred  should  afford  much  matter  for 
reflection,  and  impress  the  authorities  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  officers  more  opportunities  for  training 
in  cruiser  tactics.  This  class  is  not  intended  to  fight 
in  squadrons  though  actions  between  small  divisions 
of  cruisers  were  frequent  during  the  old  wars.  Naval 
supremacy  does  not  rest  upon  the  successes  of  cruisers 
— whether  singly  or  in  numbers — nor  upon  actions  be¬ 
tween  opposing  torpedo  flotillas,  but  with  the  side 
which  holds  the  sea  in  virtue  of  superiority  in  line 
of  battle.  The  battleship  rules  the  waves  and  no 
cruiser  can  compete  with  her  when  the  more  power¬ 


ful  craft  appears  on  the  scene.  The  weaker  vessel 
may  interrupt  commerce  to  some  extent  but  must 
eventually  be  hunted  down  unless  supported  by  a 
fleet  at  sea.  The  main  object  of  the  cruiser  there¬ 
fore  is  to  bring  the  opposing  battleships  into 
touch  that  the  chief  issue  may  be  decided.  Nothing 
should  deter  her  from  this  work,  even  to  avoiding 
an  action  with  any  similar  craft  if  possible.  It  was 
the  mission  of  the  B  fleet  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  X  squadron  but  Admiral  Noel  must  have  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  so  many  cruisers 
at  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  thus  was 
not  able  to  find  his  adversary  until  just  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  mimic  war,  when  off  the  Lizard  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  twelve  battleships  against  the  eight 
forming  the  squadron  of  X.  But  the  latter  fleet  had 
certain  advantages  which,  coupled  with  superiority  in 
cruisers,  might  lead  its  commander  to  claim  the  victory. 
Admiral  Wilson  was  largely  successful  in  his  role  of  a 
raider  and  in  evading  the  enemy  but  a  fleet  that  remains 
intact  by  avoidance  cannot  be  considered  to  hold  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea.  As  regards  the  torpedo  flotilla  what 
we  chiefly  desire  to  know  is  whether  the  destroyer  opera¬ 
ting  as  a  torpedo  boat  is  really  a  serious  menace  to 
battleship  squadrons,  and  if  so  how  it  can  be  best  met. 
The  manoeuvres  do  not  teach  anything  in  that  respect 
for  these  small  craft  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  attacking  each  other.  It  has  been  excellent 
practice  no  doubt  for  the  young  officers  concerned, 
and  we  shall  not  grumble  at  the  loss  of  two 
valuable  vessels  where  there  has  otherwise  been 
such  evidence  of  skill  and  dash  in  handling,  but  we 
trust  in  future  that  the  problems  of  modern  naval  war¬ 
fare  will  be  more  deliberately  entered  upon,  and  the 
desire  for  sport  made  subservient  to  their  solution,  for 
too  often  the  object  of  these  manoeuvres  is  lost  in  the 
desire  to  score  in  an  undesirable  fashion.  Finally  do 
they  not  teach  us  something  as  regards  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  warships?  If  sea  power  lies  with  the  battleship, 
and  the  cruiser’s  principal  duty  is  to  scout,  there  seems 
no  room  for  an  intermediate  class.  What  is  the  mission 
of  the  armoured  cruiser  ?  Inferior  to  the  battleship  in 
fighting  strength,  and  its  scouting  attributes  weakened 
|  by  armour  and  heavy  armament,  it  seems  unnecessary. 
What  is  the  analogous  vessel  to  the  frigate  of  old  ? 
Not  surely  the  14,000-ton  cruiser  costing  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  a  larger  number  that  we  require  not  a 
few  of  extreme  dimensions,  but  lately  the  so-called 
second-class  cruiser  has  dropped  out  of  fashion.  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  the  battleship  remains  supreme, 
and  as  this  type  cannot  be  improvised  when  required 
we  must  keep  on  steadily  adding  to  the  number  we 
possess. 


CONSOLS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT. 

THE  steady  decrease  in  the  price  of  Consols  during 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  resulted  on  15  July 
in  the  lowest  point  having  been  touched  since  1870  viz. 
91.  That  the  barometer  of  our  national  finances  should 
reach  this  level  has  doubtless  caused  much  concern  to 
many,  but  although  of  considerable  importance  it  does 
not  warrant  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  and  the 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  the  national 
credit  that  have  been  indulged  in  in  certain  quarters. 
The  high  prices  which  obtained  during  the  period  from 
1895  to  1898  were  the  resultant  of  circumstances  which 
were  abnormal  and  indeed  unhealthy.  Capital  was 
redundant  and  bankers  were  forced  to  invest  largely 
in  the  Funds,  although  the  yield  was  barely  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  day  to  day  float¬ 
ing  deposits.  The  high  prices  have  been  remembered 
but  the  contributing  causes  have  been  largely  for¬ 
gotten,  and  “Consols  at  114”  has  been  taken  as  the 
index  of  the  national  credit  whereas  it  was  never  the 
measure  of  their  real  value.  The  fact  is  that  the  prices 
preceding  the  war  have  tended  to  obscure  the  true 
relative  value  of  the  Funds  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  Debt  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  for 
such  times  as  we  are  now  passing  through.  The 
years  between  1794  and  1815  afford  the  best  com¬ 
parison,  for  during  that  period  we  were  engaged  in  a 
struggle,  practically  continuous,  which  resulted  in  the 
enormous  addition  to  the  Debt  of  ^627,562,411.  In 
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1794  the  highest  price  of  Consols  was  72§,  having  been  ! 
at  81  in  the  previous  year.  In  1815  at  the  Peace  of  | 
Paris  the  price  of  the  Three  per  cents  was  72^,  and 
thereafter  a  steady  recovery  is  shown  so  that  in  1825 
the  price  was  945;  and  in  1855  93f»  after  having  been 
above  par  in  1844  and  1845.  In  ten  years  then 
after  the  cessation  of  the  war  the  Funds  rose 
twenty-two  points  and  in  forty  years  the  Debt  was 
reduced  by  ^91,918,397.  If  the  test  indicated  be 
applied  to  our  present  condition  the  outlook  cannot  be 
regarded  as  so  terribly  gloomy.  It  is  true  that  liabilities  j 
totalling  ^104,000,000  exclusive  of  Local  Loans  have 
been  incurred  during  the  course  of  the  war,  £60,000,000  5 
of  which  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  National  Debt, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  further  ^100,000,000  may  be 
added  before  the  war  is  ended.  But  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  greater  than  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century  and  the  recuperative  power  is  more  readily  felt. 

A  rise  of  twenty-two  points  in  ten  years  may  not  be 
experienced  but  even  that  is  not  necessary  to  restore 
the  price  to  what  it  stood  in  1899.  It  may  be  urged 
against  this  deduction  that  with  a  further  considerable 
increase  to  the  corpus  of  the  debt  prices  would  go  still 
lower  ;  this  is  doubtless  true  but  history  proves  that  the 
declension  in  prices  does  not  vary  directly  with  the 
increase  of  the  Debt.  During  1794-1815  the  variation 
in  price  was  within  12  points  or  16^  per  cent,  only, 
whereas  the  Debt  was  nearly  trebled.  The  national 
credit  at  the  present  time  with  Consols  at  93^  or  102 
for  the  old  Three  per  cents  after  allowing  for  reduction 
of  interest  in  1903  and  redemption  in  1923  is  in  no  bad 
case. 

The  desirability  of  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  F und 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill  last  week  and  on 
reflection  the  taxpayer  who  provides  the  money  for  the 
Fund  will  probably  agree  with  the  Chancellor.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  stated  most  definitely  that  he 
was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  resumption  of 
the  provision  for  the  Fund  on  a  return  to  peace  and  the 
country  has  every  confidence  in  that  assurance.  For 
ourselves  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
even  a  higher  level  than  it  was  three  years  ago  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith 
that  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  in  time  of  peace  should 
bear  a  proper  proportion  to  its  accumulation  in  time  of 
war. 

The  causes  which  have  affected  the  price  of  Consols 
may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

(a)  The  extravagant  price  which  ruled  before  the 
war. 

( b )  The  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  corpus  of  the 
Debt. 

(c)  The  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

( d )  The  great  falling  off  in  the  purchases  by  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

(i e )  The  diversion  of  trust  investments  into  other 
channels  less  immediately  affected  than  the  Funds  by  a 
state  of  war,  and  with  a  better  yield. 

A  study  of  prices  during  the  past  century  should  go 
far  to  relieve  holders  of  Consols  from  anxiety  and  a 
return  to  normal  times  will  doubtless  quickly  rehabilitate 
prices,  amply  repaying  those  who  now  purchase.  We 
do  not  look  to  quotations  reaching  the  high  level  of 
113I,  as  in  our  opinion  apart  from  abnormal  causes 
investors  have  at  last  realised  the  meaning  of  the  im¬ 
pending  reduction  of  interest  and  possible  redemption, 
but  within  a  year  after  the  resumption  of  peace  we 
confidently  anticipate  that  Consols  will  stand  at  a  much 
higher  quotation  than  at  present. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

IV. — Armament,  Musketry,  and  Entrenchments. 

WE  have  left  certain  technical  matters  for  review  in 
a  final  article.  While  we  seek  for  greater  elas¬ 
ticity  in  drill  formations  and  endeavour  to  abolish  a 
stereotyped  uniformity,  neither  must  we  omit  to 
give  up  that  striving  after  uniformity  in  matters  of 
armament  which  has  of  late  years  pervaded  not 
only  our  own  but  the  artillery  of  other  countries 
also.  It  would  no  doubt  save  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble  and  obviate  risks  of  error,  if  every  gun 


with  an  army  fired  precisely  the  same  ammunition, 
but  in  striving  for  such  a  perfect  arrangement  we  must 
infallibly  sacrifice  some  other  and  even  more  consider¬ 
able  advantages.  The  same  gun  will  not  do  for  both 
horse  and  field  artillery,  it  will  be  too  heavy  for  work 
with  cavalry,  and  not  as  powerful  as  it  should  be  in 
support  of  infantry.  A  few  years  back  we  tried  the 
experiment  and  destroyed  the  mobility  of  our  horse 
artillery  in  consequence.  During  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war  the  value  of  a  powerful  artillery  was 
much  felt  when  the  siege  artillery  of  the  Boers  was 
brought  to  bear  on  us,  while  the  astonishing  ease 
with  which  our  opponents  placed  ponderous  cannon  in 
positions  that  we  should  have  regarded  as  inaccessible 
led  many  to  suppose  that  in  our  service  power  had  been 
sacrificed  to  mobility,  and  that  in  future  far  heavier 
metal  than  any  thing  we  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
would  be  brought  into  the  field.  Subsequent  experience 
has  not  however  substantiated  these  views,  and  it  is  now 
being  generally  recognised  that  the  conditions  under 
j  which  we  fought  in  South  Africa  were  abnormal,  and 
|  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  war  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  In  Natal,  where  the  really  heavy  fighting  of 
[  the  war  has  taken  place  and  where  the  effect  of  Boer 
artillery  fire  has  been  more  severely  felt  than  elsewhere, 
the  fighting  when  at  its  fiercest  resolved  itself  into  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  protracted  struggle  for  positions,  and  par¬ 
took  very  much  of  the  character  of  siege  warfare.  The 
J  Boers  awaited  us  in  well-chosen  positions,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  bring  powerful  guns  into  position 
j  against  those  which  they  had  slowly  and  laboriously 
dragged  to  the  tops  of  hills.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  the  adoption  of  long  ranges, 

|  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  obser¬ 
vation  of  fire  and  target  possible  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarcely  be  expected  in  any  other  quarter  of 
j  the  globe.  When  manoeuvring  had  to  be  under- 
[  taken,  and  long  distances  covered,  it  was  found  that 
all  the  mobility  of  our  field  artillery  was  demanded. 
But  the  moral  effect  exerted  by  the  weighty  shells  of  the 
6-inch  Boer  guns  did  not  fail  to  impress  those  who  wit- 
J  nessed  it,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  a  proportion  of 
|  such  guns  might  accompany  our  armies  in  future  for  use 
j  on  special  occasions.  It  had  already  been  anticipated 
that  howitzers  would  be  useful  to  drive  men  out  of 
deeply  entrenched  positions,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
war  have  fully  justified  these  views.  Finally  too  the 
sudden  and  rapid  outbursts  of  pom-pom  fire  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  came  upon  us  as  a  surprise  in 
every  sense  showed  us  that  side  by  side  with  the  shatter¬ 
ing  effect  of  heavy  shells,  the  intensity  of  light 
quick-firing  guns  could  also  effect  far-reaching 
results.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  British  force,  so 
far  from  enjoying  a  uniformity  of  armament,  was 
soon  dragging  about  with  it  every  imaginable 
variety  of  ordnance.  Nor  did  any  evil  results  super¬ 
vene.  Pom-pom  ammunition  was  never  distributed 
to  47’s,  nor  howitzer  shells  to  15-pounders.  A 
little  care  will  always  obviate  the  possibility  of  error, 
as  it  has  always  done  in  the  past,  and  we  need  not 
allow  a  bogey  to  prevent  our  using  the  weapon 
best  adapted  for  the  particular  purpose  in  hand.  In 
particular  should  we  legislate  that  an  adequate  mobility 
be  always  forthcoming  from  those  batteries  that  have 
to  accompany  cavalry.  Without  guns  cavalry  can 
make  no  headway  in  screening  or  reconnaissance  duties 
ahead  of  armies.  A  very  few  riflemen  may  check  a 
brigade  if  it  be  not  supported  by  guns  which  can  clear 
,  obstruction  from  its  path.  Eight  horses  in  a  team  are 
1  none  too  many  if  guns  are  to  keep  pace  with  squadrons, 
and  six  have  shown  themselves  on  many  an  occasion  all 
too  few.  On  the  other  hand  field  batteries  should  not 
j  be  expected  to  ape  horse  artillery  and  should  be  con- 
i  tented  if  they  can  easily  accompany  the  foot  soldiers  for 
whose  support  they  are  intended.  A  field  gun  throwing 
;  a  heavier  shell  than  15  lbs.  and  to  a  further  distance 
might  then  be  evolved  while  howitzers  and  47-inch  guns 
be  held  in  hand  for  duties  when  their  intervention 
j  might  be  necessary. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  as  yet  touched 
only  very  lightly  upon  musketry  although  that  part  of 
the  infantry  soldier’s  training  is  very  much  before  the 
|  public  just  now.  That  is  precisely  why  we  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  a 
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danger  even  that  it  may  be  unintelligently  fostered, 
and  may  become  the  realm  of  the  faddist.  Our  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  shooting  during  the  late  war  were  less 
strongly  marked  than  any  others.  Had  it  been  a 
question  of  general  marksmanship,  our  battalions 
would  have  gained  many  more  laurels  than  they 
did.  Shooting  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
foot  soldier’s  training,  but  being  a  good  shot  by  no 
means  always  makes  a  man  a  good  soldier,  nor  does 
the  possession  of  some  excellent  marksmen  make 
the  battalion  which  possesses  them  as  good  a  one  on 
active  service  as  one  which  has  no  shining  lights  but  all 
of  whose  men  can  hold  a  rifle  fairly  straight.  In 
shooting  we  want  collective  not  individual  excellence. 
Tailors,  mess  waiters,  and  officers’  servants,  fat  and 
scant  of  breath  ;  old  soldiers,  who  would  very  likely  not 
pass  the  doctor  when  the  battalion  went  on  service, 
used  formerly  to  be  allowed  to  emerge  for  a  day  or  two 
annually  from  the  sweet  seclusion  of  “employment” 
to  make  a  high  score  that  brought  up  the  figure  of 
merit.  We  hope  this  state  of  things  has  passed  away, 
but  some  system  of  combining  an  increased  amount 
of  marching  and  tactics  with  the  shooting  should  be 
introduced  into  our  musketry  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  when  our  field  batteries  go  to  practice.  With 
marks  for  tactical  handling  and  collective  excellence, 
and  prizes  and  an  order  of  merit  for  all  battalions 
shooting  on  the  same  ranges,  we  should  evoke  a  spirit 
of  emulation  which  would  by  itself  improve  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  our  army  in  war  very  considerably. 

Closely  allied  with  shooting  is  the  subject  of  field 
entrenchments,  and  field  fortification,  and  here  we 
have  a  part  of  military  training  where  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  an  instructor  can  make  itself  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  perhaps  in  any  other.  The  design  of 
the  trench  or  parapet  must  be  left  to  circumstances, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  extol  (as  some  writers  have 
done)  the  patterns  shown  us  by  the  Boers  as  worthy 
of  imitation  without  a  saving  clause  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  theatre  of  war.  A 
deep  Boer  trench  suited  the  dry  soil  and  climate  of  a 
South  African  winter  well.  The  porous  character  of 
the  ground  and  the  steep  slopes  of  the  kopjes  made 
drainage  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  but  if  similar 
shelters  were  dug  on  the  Continent  or  in  England  they 
would  often  be  untenable  because  full  of  water.  What  | 
we  should  imitate  is  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  trenches 
to  the  contours  of  the  site  ;  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  traced  to  sweep  approaches  with  fire  ;  the  flanking 
support  they  were  made  to  yield  to  one  another  ;  the 
manner  in  which  cover  from  view  was  provided  for. 
In  certain  situations  the  Boers  threw  the  earth  from 
their  trenches  behind  and  not  in  front.  Thus  men’s 
heads  and  loopholes  did  not  show  up  against  the 
light  on  a  sky-line,  and  our  riflemen  were  given 
no  aiming  points.  In  another  respect  also  we 
learnt  lessons  of  universal  application.  Communi¬ 
cations  are  of  supreme  importance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  position  against  attack.  The  shooting  line 
may  be  often  quite  securely  placed  with  very  little 
help  from  the  spade  or  pick.  Men  may  lie  close  behind 
rocks  or  boulders,  or  amongst  grass  or  bushes  may 
escape  observation,  but  reinforcements  coming  forward 
may  be  obliged  to  move  exposed,  or  men  not  knowing 
the  risk  they  run  may  rashly  walk  erect.  Ammunition 
may  be  needed,  and  in  carrying  it  forward  some  exposure 
is  almost  inevitable.  Approaches  to  the  firing  line  are 
often  then  sorely  required,  and  probably  in  their  absence 
it  is  in  rear  of  the  firing  line  that  losses  are  most  heavy. 
Supports  needed  cover  also,  especially  if  artillery  fire  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  yet  were  sometimes  all  forgotten 
when  we  prepared  our  positions.  It  is  in  directions  such 
as  these  that  the  war  has  taught  us  much  which  it  is 
essential  should  not  be  forgotten  when  peace  returns, 
and  we  relapse  into  our  normal  exercises. 

The  spade  will,  we  are  convinced,  play  as  large  a 
part  in  future  battles  as  the  musket  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Nor  will  its  usefulness  be  confined  to  the 
defence  alone.  Counter-positions  will  form  the  inevit¬ 
able  feature  of  future  attacks,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the 
antidote  to  the  magazine  rifle  and  smokeless  powder 
must  be  sought.  The  rapid  and  intelligent  fortification 
of  ground  gained  must  become  a  first  subject  of  training 
and  instruction,  and  officers  and  men  must  know  exactly 


what  to  do,  and  set  about  it  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
Such  swift  action  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  careful  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  familiarity  that  is  the  outcome  of  repeated 
practice.  We  shall  never  really  excel  until  at  field  days 
and  manoeuvres  the  trenches  are  actually  dug.  This 
will  not  easily  be  effected,  but  to  some  extent  it  might 
be  done  at  any  rate  in  certain  places,  and  if  the  labour  of 
subsequent  demolition  were  faced.  The  problem  must 
be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  individuals,  but  it  has  got  to 
be  solved  if  our  infantry  is  to  be  as  formidable  as  training 
might  make  it. 

We  have  one  word  to  add  in  conclusion,  which  must 
not  be  held  to  apply  only  to  our  infantry,  though  it 
comes  in  here  appositely  because  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  infantry  are  in  question.  Discipline 
on  sentry  and  outpost  duty  has  not  by  any  means  been 
what  it  should  have  been  in  South  Africa.  Almost 
every  “  regrettable  incident  ”  where  posts  were  captured 
by  night  attacks  was  due  to  the  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  duty  by  a  portion  of  the  garrison.  The  cases  of 
sentries  sleeping  on  their  posts  have  been  numerous. 
In  former  times  such  an  offence  would  have  entailed  the 
death  penalty.  Theoretically  it  may  do  so  now,  but  in 
practice  comparatively  mild  punishment  alone  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  “You  cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking 
eggs  ”  was  a  maxim  of  a  great  leader  ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  it  nor  that  other  one  that  tells  us  how  war 
cannot  be  waged  in  kid  gloves. 

#*#  This  article  concludes  the  series  on  the  “ A  mis  of  the  Semice." 


EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  BRIDGE.* 

HPHOUGH  Bridge  has  been  known  and  played 
throughout  the  Turkish  Levant  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  its  great  popularity  in  the  large  towns  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  During  and  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  the  “  Cayenne  ”  and  “  Preference  ” 
variations  of  whist,  both  closely  resembling  Bridge 
and  containing  between  them  most  of  the  elements  in 
mild  solution,  were  considered  superior  to  it.  At  that 
period  most  business  men  employed  the  time  spent  on 
the  steamers  plying  to  and  from  the  Bosphorus  villages 
and  the  Prince’s  Islands  in  playing  “Cayenne”.  There 
are  still  living  some  of  the  historic  party  who  formed 
a  table  in  the  cabin  one  Saturday  morning,  and 
only  quitted  it  on  the  following  Monday,  having  travel¬ 
led  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  some  twenty  times, 
oblivious  of  all  other  engagements  in  the  absorption 
of  the  game.  The  habit  of  playing  Bridge  on  the 
Shirket  steamers  is  still  kept  up,  but  not  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  though  one  or  two  rubbers  are  usually 
in  progress  during  the  longer  journeys  on  the 
Mahssousseh  boats  from  Prinkipo.  The  play  is  rapid 
and  good,  and  the  steamers  are  considered  as  an 
academy  for  aspiring  novices,  and  as  a  source  of  small 
income  for  their  semi-professional  teachers. 

In  the  Ottoman  Bridge  world  a  beginner  hns  little 
difficulty  in  gaining  admittance  to  tables  where  first- 
rate  performers  are  engaged,  provided  that  the  stakes 
are  moderately  high.  If  it  is  merely  and  purely  a  game 
to  pass  an  idle  hour,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  participate 
so  easily,  as  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  spoil  it  with¬ 
out  some  equivalent.  But  there  is  no  antipathy  shown 
by  veterans  to  tiros  who  are  willing  to  pay,  as  pay  they 
certainly  will,  for  the  privilege  of  associating  with  their 
Bridge  superiors.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  young  players  abroad  quickly  attain  a  proficiency 
at  the  game,  which  they  would  never  have  been  able  to 
hope  for  at  whist  by  frequenting  old-fashioned  whist 
clubs.  The  results  of  the  delinquencies  of  a  “  mazette  ” 
being  equally  shared  in  turn  by  three  good  players,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  end  but  divide  his  losings, 
whilst  he  can  retire  with  so  much  the  more  experience 
in  lieu  of  his  cash  deficit.  It  will  seldom  be  for  want 
of  having  his  errors  pointed  out  to  him,  often  in  forcible 
terms,  that  he  can  plead  any  excuse  for  repeating  them, 
and  this  method  of  enforcing  attention  to  rules  on  each 
slight  transgression,  though  somewhat  annoying  to 
the  culprit  will  impress  his  faults  on  his  memory  far 
better  than  the  studying  of  books. 

*  “The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Bridge.”  By  Hellespont. 
London  :  De  la  Rue.  1901.  51.  net. 

“Modern  Bridge.”  By  “Slam.”  London:  Longmans.  1901. 
3r.  6 d.  net. 
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Of  the  making  of  these  there  seems  no  end,  and  the 
latest  additions  to  the  bibliography  of  Bridge  whilst 
professing  to  explain  them  away,  only  emphasise  the 
difficulty  of  mastering  its  intricacies,  since  they  are  both 
written  with  an  air  of  weighty  authority,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  flatly  contradict  each  other  on  various  points.  The 
more  imposing  of  the  two  carries  the  title  of  “The 
Laws  and  Principles  of  Bridge  ”,  thus  irresistibly 
reminding  us  of  its  now  moribund  predecessor  on 
whist  by  “Cavendish”,  and  the  author  also  prefers 
to  hide  his  identity  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
“Hellespont”.  It  is  well  got  up  and  after  the 
same  pattern  as  its  venerable  prototype,  and  we 
may  say  at  once  that  it  appears  as  a  whole  superior 
to  previous  treatises  on  Bridge.  Nevertheless  the 
statements  therein  laid  down  are  often  peremptorily 
traversed  in  “Modern  Bridge”  by  “Slam”,  so 
that  a  student  is  apt  to  be  puzzled,  and  must  in 
the  last  resort  choose  for  himself  between  Codlin 
and  Short— otherwise  between  “Hellespont”  and 
“  Slam.”  The  one  declares  that  there  is  no  call  for 
trumps  in  Bridge,  but  that  what  would  mean  a  call 
in  whist  is  a  request  for  a  continuation  of  the  suit 
in  which  it  is  made.  The  other  insists  strongly  on  the 
value  of  this  very  call  for  trumps  in  Bridge.  “  Slam  ”, 
again,  is  eloquent  on  the  immense  importance  of  fourth- 
best  leads,  whilst  “Hellespont”  deprecates  any  leads 
indicative  of  length,  and  would  only  lead  a  Jack  from 
Ace,  King,  Jack  and  others,  in  no-trumps,  if  he  had  a 
card  of  re-entry.  “  Slam  ”  would  lead  it  in  any  circum¬ 
stances,  though  he  declines  to  start  with  the  same  card 
from  Queen  Jack  ten  and  others,  as  his  fellow-professor 
instructs  you  to  do.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  trace 
all  the  differences  between  the  two  authors.  Each 
has  abundant  and  cogent  reasons  for  his  precepts, 
but  we  rather  prefer  “Hellespont”,  especially  as  he 
does  not  style  his  ideas  “  A  Complete  System  of  In¬ 
struction  in  the  Game  of  Bridge  ”,  though  his  work  is 
considerably  nearer  to  being  complete  than  “Slam’s”. 
Whether  a  really  complete  system  of  instruction  can 
ever  be  invented  and  formulated  for  a  game  like  Bridge, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  whether  it  would  add  to  the 
zest  of  the  game  is  open  to  very  serious  doubt.  In 
Turkey,  where  it  has  been  played  far  longer  than  in 
England,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce 
such  a  system.  It  is  true  that  residents  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  not  usually  much  afflicted  with  the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  but  they  find  they  can  win  their 
liras  and  hold  their  own  very  well  by  judgment  and 
constant  practice  without  the  help  of  systems. 

When  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs  brought  out 
“The  Laws  ”,  the  two  leading  Constantinople  Clubs 
thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  translation 
made  of  them.  But  it  was  immediately  discovered  that 
cases  occurred  almost  daily  which  were  quite  unpro¬ 
vided  for,  and  certain  additions  were  proposed  and 
adopted  to  meet  them.  Further  experience  however 
proved  even  the  expanded  rules  totally  inadequate,  and 
a  second  enlarged  Code  was  produced  and  published, 
which,  though  self-admittedly  far  from  being  complete, 
is  still  a  considerable  advance  on  the  accepted  English 
laws.  Ex  Oriente  Lux,  and  as  the  rudimentary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Eastern  play  were  first  derided  and  scoffed  at 
in  England  only  to  be  finally  adopted,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  improvements  in  the  laws  framed  by  Turkey 
may  also  find  favour  ultimately.  Beyond  laws,  though, 
Ottoman  professors  do  not  commit  themselves.  In 
questions  as  to  whether  a  particular  line  of  play  was 
right  on  a  particular  occasion,  if  a  difference  of  opinion 
arises  it  can  very  soon  be  argued  out  ;  but  a  good 
Eastern  player  would  probably  demur  to  having  any 
rigid  line  laid  down  for  him  to  follow  on  all  occasions, 
considering  that  he  has  an  option  and  a  discretion  to 
exercise,  inside  certain  limits  ;  and  as  long  as  he  recog¬ 
nises  these,  and  keeps  within  them,  the  result  alone 
proves  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

But  in  British  Bridge  books  there  is  a  suspicious 
tendency  to  fetter  the  players  by  defining  very  exactly 
certain  points  of  play,  in  discards  for  instance  or  fourth- 
best  leads,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  gradually 
reduce,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  elevate,  Bridge  to  the 
scientifically  dull  level  of  perfected  whist.  One  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  Bridge  has  hitherto  been  its 
comparative  freedom  from  whist-like  trammels,  and  it 


seems  a  pity  that  Englishmen,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  the  game  in  the  form  which  has  rendered  it 
popular,  should  at  once  set  to  work  to  deprive  it  of 
the  elasticity  which  went  far  to  render  it  so.  The 
desire  to  teach  others  is  praiseworthy,  but  a  point  has 
now  been  reached  when  works  on  Bridge  become 
mere  repetitions  of  already  published  “  Conventions  ”, 
“  Hints  ”  &c.,  with  here  and  there  personal  opinions  or 
experiences  of  generally  anonymous  authors,  which  are 
of  no  value  to  consistent  players  who  have  experiences 
and  opinions  of  their  own. 

The  Laws  of  Bridge  having  been,  at  least  temporarily, 
crystallised  by  the  seal  of  the  great  clubs,  and  the 
Principles  and  Conventions  flogged  to  death  long  ago, 
there  really  is  no  call  for  new  sticks  to  drum  on  the 
carcases.  As  soon  as  the  elements  have  been  mastered, 
the  best  professors  are  the  score-sheet  and  the  pocket. 
These  are  far  simpler,  quicker  and  more  effective 
than  reams  of  print,  and  as  the  problem  of  what  to  lead 
on  a  partner’s  doubling  a  no-trumps  declaration 
appears  to  defy  the  talent,  we  venture  to  recommend 
the  test  of  playing  the  weakest  suit  lead  for  a  few 
weeks  at  sixpenny  points  and  five  pounds  on  the 
rubber.  This  would  probably  solve  it  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

I. — Introductory. 

FOR  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  the  railways 
of  America  must  be  taken  as  represented  by 
those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  two 
English-speaking  communities  have  applied  themselves 
with  wonderful  energy  and  success  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  transportation.  Speaking  generally, 
all  that  is  best  in  American  practice  is  to  be  found 
north  of  the  Mexican  border.  The  Latin  countries  of 
the  south  as  a  whole  are  content  to  follow  with  more 
or  less  efficiency  American  rather  than  European 
methods  and  they  may  fairly  enough  be  here  omitted 
from  special  consideration.  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes  the  evolution  of  the  railway  has  progressed  more 
freely  in  North  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  If  so  vast  a  country  was  ever  to  be  opened  up  at 
all,  there  was  urgent  need  of  some  means  of  transport 
more  rapid  than  animal  power  and  more  elastic  than 
canals ;  the  large  quantities  of  grain,  ore,  and  other 
substances,  the  only  profitable  markets  for  which  were 
situated  far  away,  demanded  facilities  for  moving  masses 
of  material  in  bulk  cheaply  ;  the  population  was  scanty 
and  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
improved  intercourse.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
buy  out  landowners  at  fancy  prices  and  to  execute 
heavy  accommodation  works  at  every  point  along  the 
route  of  a  proposed  line  companies  were  rather  en¬ 
couraged  to  advance  by  large  gifts  of  land,  which, 
if  not  so  already,  must  sooner  or  later  become 
extremely  valuable  ;  and  neither  by  law  nor  by  public 
opinion  were  they  required  to  face  an  expenditure  on 
luxuries  of  construction  such  as  has  so  heavily  burdened 
capital  accounts  in  England.  With  much  of  the  country 
flat  and  open  in  character  the  actual  work  of  laying  the 
track  was  generally  easy  and  inexpensive. 

The  making  of  railways  in  North  America  as  in 
England  has  been  left  to  private  enterprise.  The  legis¬ 
lature  allowed  everywhere  the  freest  competition,  and 
fortunately  for  the  passenger  as  for  the  trader,  the 
process  of  growth  has  gone  on  unchecked  by  inter¬ 
national  exclusiveness  or  the  paramount  claims  of 
military  expediency.  In  crossing  the  wide  plains  of 
Russia  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  their  physical 
resemblance  to  the  prairie  lands  west  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  the  similarity  of  the  landscape 
only  serves  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between  the  railway 
ideals  of  the  two  countries.  The  traveller  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  United  States  is  not  delayed  by  a  break 
of  gauge  at  the  frontier ;  unless  he  is  a  person  of 
doubtful  antecedents,  his  coming  and  going  will  be 
without  interest  to  the  police ;  and  he  would  as 
soon  find  a  passport  indispensable  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  as  between  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
Under  conditions  so  favourable  it  is  not  surprising  that 
railway  development  has  taken  place  in  North  America 
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on  a  very  large  scale  indeed.  The  mileage  is  nearly  J 
ten  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Canada, 
whose  population  scattered  over  the  three  thousand  ( 
miles  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  | 
London  alone,  has  already  opened  a  system  as  extensive 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  work  of  construction  [ 
was  not  taken  up  seriously  in  the  Dominion  until  about  | 
fifty  years  ago,  but  in  the  United  States,  railways — or 
as  they  are  there  called  “  railroads  ” — were  adopted  as 
soon  as  their  utility  had  been  demonstrated ;  and, 
though  the  earliest  American  locomotive  was  imported 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  at  first  there  was  a 
natural  tendency  to  rely  on  English  experience,  it  very 
soon  became  apparent  that  American  practice  was  to 
develop  on  lines  of  its  own  and  to-day  it  differs  in 
material  respects  from  that  of  England.  In  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  the  greater  average  length  of  journey 
caused  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  questions  of  com¬ 
fort  ;  in  the  absence  of  railway  class  distinctions  it  was 
possible  to  provide  long  open  cars  allowing  freedom  of 
movement  from  end  to  end  and  general  access  to 
lavatory  accommodation  ;  in  the  north  at  any  rate,  the 
climate  demanded  an  efficient  method  of  heating ; 
and  the  lack  of  an  organised  cab  service  in  the  great 
towns  compelled  the  introduction  of  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  luggage  with  which  we  in  England  are 
only  now  becoming  familiar.  Then  followed  sleeping, 
drawing-room,  and  dining  cars,  and  in  short  practically 
all  the  improvements  which,  adopted  gradually  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  have  within  the  last  generation  done 
so  much  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  European  travel. 

In  mechanical  progress  also  North  America  has  taken 
the  lead.  It  runs  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world,  and 
invented  the  compressed  air  brake  by  which  even  the  j 
quickest  trains  can  if  necessary  be  stopped  in  not  much  j 
more  than  their  own  length  ;  the  permanent  way  of  the  ) 
chief  lines  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  j 
the  working  of  signals  and  switches  otherwise  than  by 
manual  labour  has  been  tried  with  success  ;  and  though 
the  steam  locomotive  has  been  very  highly  perfected, 
great  advances  have  also  been  made  in  connexion  with 
electric  traction  by  which  it  may  some  day  be  replaced. 
The  high  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  keenness  of  com¬ 
petition  have  compelled  the  companies  to  seek  every 
possible  means  for  the  reduction  of  working  expenses. 

At  sea  it  has  been  found  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  a  steamship  is  the  more  economically  it  can 
be  worked.  Applying  the  same  principle  on  land, 
the  American  lines  increased  very  greatly  the  power 
of  their  engines  and  the  weight  of  trains  hauled,  and 
both  in  passenger  and  freight  service  the  results  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  The  present  excellence  of 
American  rolling  stock  has  been  attained  under  con¬ 
ditions  curiously  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
England,  where  the  object  of  every  railway  is  to  make 
its  coaches  and  locomotives  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  of  every  other.  This  practice,  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  English  exhibits  at  Paris  last  year,  gives  the 
companies  no  doubt  an  advertisement  of  some  value, 
the  white  carriages  of  the  North  Western  for  instance 
or  the  yellow  engines  of  the  Brighton  line  being 
instantly  recognisable  everywhere  ;  but  whether  it  is 
wise  in  every  case  to  allow  each  newly  appointed 
engineer  to  introduce  a  style  of  his  own  may  be  open  to 
question.  In  America  on  the  other  hand  the  work  of 
building  passenger  vehicles  of  the  best  description  is 
largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Pullman 
Company  whose  cars  run  over  nearly  all  lines  indis¬ 
criminately,  while  in  the  matter  of  locomotive  power 
the  railways  are  generally  content  to  resort  to  a  few 
large  firms  who  have  evolved  certain  standard  types 
and  are  able  to  guarantee  economic  production. 

In  Canada  one  great  line  stretching  right  across  the 
continent  occupies  a  predominant  position  owning 
nearly  half  the  total  mileage  of  the  country  ;  but  in 
the  United  States  no  company  has  as  yet  laid  its 
tracks  through  from  ocean  to  ocean,  though  the  various 
amalgamations  and  working  agreements  which  have 
been  arranged  within  the  last  few  months,  entirely 
altering  the  railway  map  from  New  York  to  San 
brancisco,  from  Seattle  to  New  Orleans,  have  in 
several  instances  brought  many  thousands  of  miles 
under  one  control.  The  era  of  unrestricted  competi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  passing  away  and  the  consolidation 


long  ago  foretold  by  Professor  Hadley  is  rapidly  taking 
place  and  has  become  the  question  of  the  hour. 
Hitherto  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  East  have  not 
carried  on  operations  beyond  Chicago  or  S.  Louis 
and  have  been  independent  of  the  numerous  prairie 
lines  which  have  brought  the  traffic  down  to  those 
points.  Now  however,  as  the  West  is  becoming  more 
settled,  lines  like  the  New  York  Central  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  secure  one 
or  more  connexions  leading  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  amongst 
those  connexions  themselves,  as  indeed  amongst  other 
railways  throughout  the  country,  a  strong  tendency 
towards  unions  or  very  close  alliances  has  been 
developed  ;  so  that  all  the  lines  of  the  United  States 
seem  likely  eventually  to  coalesce  into  a  small  number 
of  well-defined  and  enormously  powerful  groups  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  well-known  names  of  Vanderbilt,  Gould, 
Morgan,  and  a  few  other  men  of  unlimited  wealth  and 
power. 


THE  REIGN  OF  THE  CAD. 

THERE  is  at  least  an  element  of  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  people  at  play  ;  the  gambols  of  Demos  are 
not  graceful,  but  in  their  energy  and  very  roughness 
there  is  a  broad  fun  and  honest,  hearty  enjoyment  which 
disarms  the  cynic  and  charms  the  goodhumourist.  One 
looks  on  with  amused  sympathy,  as  one  might  watch  an 
hippopotamus  disporting  himself  in  the  water,  and 
wonder  at  the  uncouth  movements  of  the  great  beast, 
enjoying  himself  after  his  kind.  “  Hippo  ”  is  a  compli¬ 
mentary  comparison,  for  he  is  pre-eminently  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  a  clean  beast,  loving  water  and  feeding  deli¬ 
cately.  Look  him  in  the  mouth,  and  literally  you  will 
see  the  pink  of  cleanliness.  And  Demos  is  unques¬ 
tionably  becoming  a  clean  beast  too,  and  in  his 
rough  and  tumble  play  (we  decline  to  say  “  horse-play  ”, 
a  term  which  sounds  like  an  insult  to  an  animal  of 
undoubted  nobility)  there  is  nothing  to  exasperate  or 
repel,  if  there  may  not  be  very  much  strongly  to  attract. 
Spend  a  day  amongst  working  people  holiday-making 
on  the  green  or  on  the  beach,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
come  home  in  a  good  temper.  You  will  probably  have 
seen  many  little  acts  of  real  kindness,  acts  in  their 
reality  of  a  piece  with  everything  else  around  them. 

But  go  to  almost  any  respectable  watering-place, 
charged  with  visitors  from  London,  and  use  your 
eyes  and  ears,  and  you  will  hardly  return  without  an 
enhanced  appreciation  of  the  observing  capacity  of  the 
poet  who  came  to  the  pleasing  conclusion  that  “only 
man  is  vile”.  But  he  was  hard  to  please,  for  he  said 
that  of  unclothed  savages,  whose  nakedness  seems 
always  to  carry  with  it  sincerity  and  at  least  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  What  would  the  poet 
have  said,  if  we  put  these  same  savages  in  tight  yellow 
boots  and  all  the  rest  of  the  approved  tourist  costume, 
and  they  with  their  new  clothes  adopted  new  morals, 
pretending  they  were  white  and  had  never  been 
coloured,  trying  to  hide  every  virtue  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  them  and  affecting  every  vice  which  was 
all  they  could  see  in  civilisation  ?  The  familiar  verse 
would  never  have  been  written  :  the  poet’s  feeling  would 
have  been  too  deep  for  words.  He  could  look  calmly 
at  a  savage  and  say  he  was  vile,  but  look  calmly  at  a 
cad  and  say  what  he  was,  that  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible.  “  Every  prospect  pjeases  and  only  man 
is  vile  ”  is  the  full  line,  and  it  shows  that  the  vile¬ 
ness  of  the  man  was  only  moderate,  for  his  critic  was 
able  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  Had  the  figure  in  the  foreground  been  a 
civilised  twentieth-century  cad  instead  of  an  undraped 
savage,  he  could  never  have  noticed,  still  less  recorded, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  :  the  splodge  on  the  fair  sheet 
would  have  spoilt  everything  for  him.  He  would  just 
have  turned  away  with  a  sickening  sense  of  the 
cursedness  of  everything :  and  said — and  certainly 
written — nothing.  Get  out  from  Eastbourne  or 
Hastings  with  the  intent  to  escape  from  the  crowd,  to 
some  pet  creek  or  corner  of  your  own,  where  it  is 
possible,  losing  sight  of  houses  and  men  and  bands  and 
everything  else  insufferable,  to  be  alone  with  the  sea 
and  the  cliff.  Round  the  promontory  where  you  know 
your  haven  lies  and  see  sprawling  on  the  sand  right 
in  the  middle  of  everything  one  or  a  couple  of  them, 
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pipe  in  mouth,  discussing  the  exact  number  of 
“  centuries  ”  or  “  ducks  ”  Abel  has  made  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  could  any  man  in  those  circumstances 
notice  the  glory  of  the  sea  or  the  outline  of  the  cliff? 
Time,  maybe,  writes  no  wrinkle  on  the  blue  brow  of  the 
sea,  but  the  cad  writes  many.  The  sea  is  never  itself 
where  humans  congregate  and  in  these  days  wherever 
humans  foregather  the  cad  is  in  bold  relief.  His  tracks 
on  the  sand  and  even  in  the  water  are  as  certain,  as 
unvarying,  as  the  tidal  movements  of  the  sea  itself. 
Take  any  virgin  coast,  unspotted  of  the  human  world, 
and  the  moment  the  cad  prints  his  toe  upon  the  sand, 
uprises  with  all  the  vulgarity  of  rapid  growth  the 
hideous  erection,  the  soul,  nerve  centre,  and  heart  of  a 
watering-place,  sometimes  calling  itself  a  casino,  some¬ 
times  a  Kursaal,  sometimes  a  pier,  and  then  comes  the 
inevitable  band  poor  and  tawdry  as  the  building.  Sea¬ 
side  vandalism  is  an  eternal  type.  It  is  crushing  even 
to  think  of  the  unplumbed  abyss  of  the  cad’s  mind, 
to  whom  the  eternal  ocean  with  its  infinite  store  of 
large  associations  simply  does  not  suggest  anything 
connected  with  nature  at  all,  but  merely  “  amusement  ” 
in  the  meaning  of  his  own  dialect,  a  very  poor  form, 
in  fact  a  sort  of  exudation  of  town  life.  From  the  touch 
of  vulgarity  the  sea  seems  to  shrink  abashed,  creeping 
in  stealthily  between  the  joists  of  piers,  in  and  out 
bathing  machines,  and  beating  listlessly  against  the 
concrete  wall  of  the  “parade”.  Sometimes  his  out¬ 
raged  dignity  rises  in  its  strength,  and  with  mighty 
roar  he  reasserts  his  real  self  and  clears  away  the  en¬ 
cumbrances  of  civilisation,  the  defiling  and  defacing  of 
the  cad,  as  when  he  swept  off  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton. 
But  the  sea  is  beaten ;  it  relapses  into  resigned  sub¬ 
mission,  and  the  cad  rises  again  to  the  top,  and  all  his 
architectural  iniquities  with  him.  The  sea  can  drown 
a  cad,  or  myriads  of  them,  but  it  can  never  shake  him 
off :  he  has  conquered  the  ocean. 

The  sea-side  is  not  his  only  habitat :  far  from  it  ;  but 
there  he  is  writ  largest  and  yet  contemptibly  small, 
shown  up  by  nature  in  her  noblest  aspect  ;  and  at  this 
time  of  year  it  is  there  he  is  most  in  evidence.  But 
go  much  farther  afield  and  you  will  find  him  there 
too  :  the  Alps  know  him  well  and  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  and  the  Tiber.  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt  that 
if  we  scaled  the  summit  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
we  should  find  him  astride,  studying  Milo’s  tips  in  an 
outspread  “Daily  Mail”.  Should  Commander  Scott 
win  the  South  Pole,  the  penguins  may  look  forward 
in  very  few  years  to  hearing  other  song  than  theirs, 
when  some  Mr.  Dunville  takes  his  turn  at  the  Antarctic 
Music  Hall.  The  penguins  will  probably  migrate  in 
alarm.  The  river  again  has  long  submitted  to  the  cad, 
who  rides  old  Father  Thames  as  a  cockney  sportsman 
might  ride  or  think  he  rode  a  broken-down  hunter.  So 
thoroughly  does  the  cad  domineer  the  Thames  near 
London  that  one  instinctively  associates  the  names  of 
those  noble  reaches  with  the  cheap,  the  garish,  the  fast, 
with  the  vulgarity  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  an 
appalling  false  accent  as  much  as  with  majestic  trees 
and  broad  green  slopes  and  the  infinite  peace  of  a 
great  river’s  flow. 

It  is  significant  that  it  is  in  his  amusements  that  you 
know  the  cad.  The  dignity  of  labour,  real  work,  is  the 
one  thing  which  is  proof  against  him.  Work  is  his 
master,  and  while  he  is  af  work  the  cad  is  all  with¬ 
drawn.  You  shall  find  the  most  offensive  and  insuffer¬ 
able  person  on  the  sands  a  quiet  reasonable  youth  at 
his  desk.  No  man  is  a  cad  while  honestly  at  work. 
He  may  be  possibly  worse  things  ;  he  may  be,  and  may 
seem  to  be,  wicked,  while  at  work,  but  he  cannot  be  a 
cad. 

This  might  suggest  an  escape  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  this  country  and  the  age  groan  :  but  it  is  not 
a  hopeful  escape.  Man  cannot  work  for  ever,  and  the 
more  fashionable  view  is  rather  towards  his  not  work-  . 
ing  at  all.  In  the  matter  of  the  cad,  who,  indeed,  will 
show  us  any  good  ?  Analysis  tends  rather  to  despair. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  cad  is  a  product  of  civilisation, 
not  that  all  civilisation  grows  him,  but  he  is  never  pro¬ 
duced  by  Nature.  Another  thing  that  seems  clear  is  1 
that  he  is  a  town  growth,  and  in  particular  comes 
from  London.  He  has  of  course,  invaded  the  country 
and  the  agricultural  counties  by  now  but  he  did  not 
come  from  there.  Also,  we  fear  he  is  “  Anglo-Saxon”. 


At  any  rate  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  is,  there  is  he. 
You  do  not  find  him  among  the  Continental  natives  as 
here  ;  but  we  have  heard  that  there  are  cads  in  America. 
All  these  things  are  in  his  favour.  Political  conditions 
are  also  in  his  interest.  Unhappily,  he  has  got  so  far 
as  to  make  it  pay  to  kotow  to  him,  and  poets  and 
writers  and  publishers  and  mummers  and  statesmen 
and  school  boards  are  not  slow  to  do  it.  And  education  ? 
Is  that  to  be  the  saviour  of  society  ?  Genuine,  it  would 
be.  We  do  not  think  a  really  well  educated  man  can 
be  a  cad  ;  a  half-educated  man  can  with  difficulty  be 
other.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  oft-discussed 
refinements  of  distinction  between  cads  and  bounders 
and  snobs  ;  but  there  is  a  general  recognition  that  a  cad 
cannot  be  a  gentleman,  and  we  do  not  think  he  can  be  a 
really  educated  man.  A  man  may  be  a  snob  and  yet  a 
gentleman  :  at  least  that  is  the  English  view,  attributable 
perhaps  to  an  insular  instinct  of  self-defence.  We  have 
known  some  highly  intellectual  men  that  were  em¬ 
phatically  snobs,  but  no  one  would  call  them  cads. 
Higher  education  would  stem  the  tide  of  caddism,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  have.  Smatterings,  long  words 
for  “science”,  progress,  “  accomplishments  ”  without 
manners,  that  is  the  very  making  of  the  cad,  and  that 
is  what  we  give  to  most  of  the  nation’s  children. 
That  the  spread  of  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  call 
“  education  ”  has  enormously  developed  the  cad  type 
is  patently  true.  The  whole  order  of  things  seems  to 
be  conspiring  to  establish  irrevocably  the  reign  of  the 
cad.  He  will  go  on  from  conquest  to  conquest.  Every¬ 
thing  above  him  will  be  levelled  to  his  lowness  ; 
everything  underneath  him  will  ruthlessly  be  kept  there. 
His  pattern  only  will  be  recognised,  while  the  world 
slowly  subsides  to  the  dull  monotony  and  the  dead  level 
of  the  average  man.  At  last  the  cad  will  sit  supreme 
over  all  and,  grinning,  smoking  a  penny  cigar, 

Reign  tremendous  o’er  the  conquered  world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“BLOCK  DWELLINGS”  AND 
“  OVERCROWDING”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Grove  End  Road,  S.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

29  July,  1901. 

Sir, — The  evils  of  overcrowding,  and  of  block 
dwellings  are  now  so  patent,  and  so  palpable,  that  to 
“  the  man  in  the  street  ”,  even,  it  has  become  “  easy  to 
be  eloquent  ”  in  their  exposure. 

Last  week  I  ventured  to  argue  that  the  modern 
panacea  for  overcrowding,  viz.  the  provision  of  huge 
and  lofty  block  dwellings,  covering  every  inch  of  avail¬ 
able  space,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  population  to 
be  removed  from  an  already  overcrowded  area  ten  times 
the  size  of  that  of  the  block  dwellings,  rather  than  the 
true  cure,  must  indeed  be  a  hideous  error,  fruitful  of 
future  trouble. 

It  is  necessary  to  stop  the  destruction  of  what  remains 
of  the  healthy,  and  the  beautiful  in  London  ; — put  an  end 
to  every  encroachment  on  existing  air  spaces  ; — prevent 
the  further  erection  of  massive,  and  lofty  structures, 
with  their  train  of  evil  consequences,  in  the  lessened 
supply  of  light,  air,  and  sun,  and  their  added  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  from  innumerable  new  chimneys  ; — 
preserve  from  attack  the  width  of  streets  and  roads,  and 
determinedly  defend  all  frontage  lines  ; — hold  in  abey¬ 
ance  any  clauses  in  the  Building,  or  other,  Act,  which 
may  be  contrary  to  this  end  ;  subordinate  the  “liberty 
of  the  subject  ”  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  ;  make 
the  statutes  subservient  to  the  public  weal,  rather  than 
hold  the  people  slaves  to  an  imperfect,  partial,  and 
short-sighted  law. 

The  rest  of  the  problem  is  not  so  easy  of  solution, 
must  be  approached  with  all  due  hesitation,  and,  neces¬ 
sarily,  can  take  but  brief  and  general  form.  The 
trouble  is  overcrowding, — too  many  people  for  the 
present  supply  of  light,  air,  and  space, — resulting  high 
rents,  bad  health,  degraded  lives  &c.  all  too  evident 
without  further  recital  ;  and  withal  an  increasing  popu¬ 
lation.  Will  it  be  platitude  to  suggest  expansion, 
under  proper  supervision?  A  heterogeneous  Lcadon 
has  developed  itself  in  haphazard  fashion,  without 
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control  or  guidance,  without  order,  plan,  or  method,— 
it  has  become  a  great  wart  or  wen  on  the  fair  flesh  of 
England, — will  it  be  too  obvious  to  urge  avoidance  of 
past  errors? — to  take  the  building  of  London  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ignoramus,  the  jerry-builder, — the  person 
whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  four  corners  of  his 
petty  plot?  Is  it  too  soon,  or  too  late  to  plead  for  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  and  educated  board  of 
control,- — comprised  of  architects,  sanitarians,  artists, 
and  sound  business  men,  —  a  Witenagemote  above  sus¬ 
picion  ?  To  give  these  power  “  to  bind  and  to  loose  ”, 
to  expand  the  City  with  its  expanding  population,  to 
extinguish  the  jerry-builder,  to  suppress  the  tricks  and 
subterranean  devices  of  the  sitemonger,  to  veto  the 
embryo  slums  now  springing  up  round  London,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  prevision,  to  plan  and  lay  out  the 
new  city  on  broad  and  healthy  lines,  looking  always  to 
the  future  ?  And  then,  having  relieved  the  pressure  on 
the  old  city,  to  proceed  to  thin  out  its  houses,  widen  its 
streets,  create  new  open  spaces  for  gardens,  build 
better  houses  for  the  poor,  and  thus  evolve  a  metropolis 
worthy  of  the  British  race  ? 

Factories  requiring  water  carriage  could  be  placed 
down  the  river,  those  dependent  on  railways  on  suit¬ 
able  points  on  main  trunk  lines,  electric  trams  and 
railways  could  be  made  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
distance. 

In  mediaeval  days  the  ramparts  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
town,  quarters  were  cramped,  streets  narrowed,  houses 
grew  taller  and  taller,  and  the  plague  swept  in  and  out 
at  will, — to-day,  without  such  restriction,  why  should 
not  the  city  spread,  fairly,  sweetly,  and  openly  for  miles 
and  miles  ?  A  hundred  years  hence,  what  will  be  the 
population  ?  With  this  in  view  why  not  build  honestly, 
soundly,  lastingly,  with  wise  regard  for  beauty  in 
design,  so  to  fill  the  everyday  life  of  the  worker  with 
objects  of  interest,  and  counter-attraction  to  mischief, 
and  thus  rear  up  a  new  and  self-respecting  race? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm,  Ross. 


“THE  LESSON.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

93  Shaftesbury  Road,  W. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  verse,  you  say 
“stamped  with  the  great  Hall-mark  of  the  ‘Times’  it 
goes  forth  as  the  voice  of  the  nation  ”.  Difficult  as 
it  is  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  that  the  nation 
has  become  thus  demoralised  it  would  seem  that  “  Mr. 
Kipling’s  descent  ”  is  really  for  the  time  being  the 
nation’s  descent.  For  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  yours  is 
the  only  authoritative  rebuke  I  have  read  !  There  is 
here  really  a  very  deep  and  solemn  lesson  indeed  if  the 
nation  would  only  take  it  to  heart.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  day  before  “  The  Lesson  ”,  the 
“Times”  solemnly  prepared  its  readers  and  the 
country  for  it  by  announcing  its  intended  publication. 
I  for  one  had  thought  therefore  that  something  at  least 
befitting  so  grave  an  occasion  would  have  appeared. 

Judge  of  the  shock  I  received  when  I  scanned  the 
^°&8'erel  y°u  so  justly  condemn.  It  was  as  if  one  had 
looked  up  into  the  pulpit  expecting  to  see  a  deeply 
moved  seer  uttering  some  grave  and  godly  warning — 
and  lo  !  the  habiliments  of  a  clown  and  his  mocking 
laugh— “  here  we  are  again  ”  !  One  could  understand 
the  nation  being  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  that  the  guilty  silence  after  the  lapse 
of  days  should  only  be  broken  by  your  protest  is,  I 
repeat,  The  Lessony  and  not  that  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pitiable  banter  of  Mr.  Kipling, 

Yours,  &c. 

A.  E.  Clarke. 


A  BRITISH  EMPEROR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  Cheyne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  5  August.  , 
^IR>  ^  our  admirable  article  on  this  subject  contains 
as  in  a  nutshell  the  case  for  the  title,  “British  Emperor  ”. 
An  Empire  supposes  an  Emperor,  who  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  (e.g.  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil)  be  a  military 
person  on  a  frantic  steed,  crossing  the  Alps  with  his 
sabre  at  an  impossible  angle.  Moreover,  the  supreme, 
title  of  Emperor  exactly  suits  the  position  of  a  sovereign, 


who  stands  in  somewhat  different  relations  to  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Thus  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarch  styles  himself  “  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Lodomiria,  and  Illyria”, 
and  manages  to  get  all  these  designations  on  to  a  florin. 
William  II.  is  both  “  German  Emperor  ”  and  “  King  of 
Prussia  ”.  The  title  of  “  Emperor  of  Germany  ”,  which 
his  grandfather  at  one  time  thought  of  taking,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Bavaria  on  the  ground  that  it 
implied  territorial  sovereignty  over  the  non-Prussian 
States.  That  of  “  Emperor  of  the  Germans  ”  was  offered 
by  the  Frankfort  National  Assembly  to  that  vain 
rhetorician,  Frederick  William  IV.,  in  1849  and  by  him 
refused,  partly  on  account  of  its  democratic  origin. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

W.  Miller. 


A  NEW  PLACE.  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Sir, — I  am  induced  to  offer  the  suggestion  of  a  far 
more  effective  form  of  memorial  than  the  one  adopted, 
and  of  a  far  more  suitable  site.  Even  if  not  associated 
with  the  Memorial  at  all,  it  would  form  a  most  striking 
improvement  of  so  obvious  a  kind  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  of. 

Parliament  Square  furnishes  material  for  laying  out 
an  imposing  Place  or  square.  The  grass  plots,  rail¬ 
ings  &c.  should  be  removed  and  the  whole  asphalted. 
There  is  a  large  plot  where  Canning’s  statue  rises  : 
behind  which  is  a  block  consisting  of  only  two  houses. 
This  could  be  taken  into  the  new  Place  and  would  form 
a  fine  expanse — free  and  open  to  the  crossing  carriages 
and  omnibuses,  as  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  the 
centre  might  be  raised  the  Queen’s  statue — designed 
in  monumental  fashion  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of 
the  great  Frederick’s  at  Berlin.  The  existing  quadrille 
of  Prime  Ministers  might  be  rearranged.  The  supe¬ 
riority  of  this  suggestion  over  the  selected  design 
must  be  evident  to  all.  In  the  heart  of  the  city — in  its 
most  conspicuous  place,  looking  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  Abbey 
behind,  and  the  new  and  stately  offices  on  the  flank — 
the  statue  of  the  late  Queen  would  dominate  all  round 
it,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  crowds  passing  and 
repassing.  In  any  case  the  existing  Place  is  poor  and 
small,  and  cut  up  in  an  absurd  way. — Yours, 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 

THE  KING’S  DECLARATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norton  Rectory,  Bury  S.  Edmund’s,  30  July,  1901. 

Sir, — The  latest  proposed  form  for  the  King’s  Decla¬ 
ration  contains  the  words  :  “  I  solemnly  ....  declare 
that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the 
elements  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof 
by  any  person  whatsoever”.  You  have  already  in¬ 
serted  a  letter  from  me  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  words  in  the  Declaration  referring  with 
disapprobation  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
being  in  strict  accord  with  the  authorised  definition 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  That  Catechism  defines  Transubstantiation, 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  sacred  elements,  as  “  the 
change  of  the  substa?ice  of  the  bread  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ”.  This  is  very  different  from 
the  suggested  language  of  the  proposed  Declaration. 

There  are  and  have  been  Roman  Catholics  who,  con¬ 
tented  with  the  definition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  interpret  it  in  a  purely  spiritual 
manner.  Such  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  spiritual 
views  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  could  not 
accept  any  words  which  speak  of  a  change  “  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  ”.  They  limit  the  change 
to  substance  only,  and  so  the  Presence  they  recognise 
is  a  spiritual  one.  Other  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  true, 
indulge  in  language  like  that  proposed  to  be  used  in  the 
Declaration  ;  but  such  are  extremists,  who  like  to  put 
forward  every  doctrine  in  extravagant  terms,  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  Church’s  definitions.  They 
apparently  think  it  a  manifestation  of  greatest  faith  to 
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accept  forms  of  words  which  imply  greatest  impossi¬ 
bilities.  In  a  Royal  Declaration,  however,  language 
which  wanders  into  erroneous  overstatement  surely 
ought  not  to  appear,  and  reference  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  only  in  terms 
accordant  with  those  in  which  that  doctrine  is  authori¬ 
tatively  defined.  A  truth-loving  Roman  Catholic,  whose 
zeal  does  not  induce  him  to  go  beyond  the  authorised 
teaching  of  his  Church’s  Councils,  could  very  easily  take 
upon  his  lips  the  suggested  words  of  the  Declaration, 
as  in  doing  so  he  would  only  be  repudiating  an  un¬ 
authorised  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  the  doctrine  whereby  his  Church  in  philo¬ 
sophical  language  attempts  to  explain  what  the  English 
and  other  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic  leave  unde¬ 
fined,  as  a  Spiritual  Presence,  to  be  spiritually  discerned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  N.  Grimley. 


AN  UNADJUSTED  INDIAN  CLAIM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Calcutta,  1901. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  my  last  letter,  I  crave  your 
further  indulgence  on  grounds  of  whose  finding  favour 
in  your  eyes  I  cannot,  in  view  of  their  importance,  help 
feeling  hopeful.  Let  me  express  the  hesitation  I  feel  in 
obtruding  my  humble  personality  on  the  public,  as 
though  it  possessed  some  recognised  authority,  and 
plead  for  my  persistence  in  this  advocacy  the  excuse  of 
a  deep  conviction  of  its  justice  spurred  by  the  hope  of 
its  final  success  and  despair  of  its  adoption  by  abler 
hands.  In  his  memorable  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  15  May,  1893,  Lord  Northbrook  entered  fully 
into  the  history  of  Indian  military  home  charges  from 
1822  to  1884,  and,  after  detailing  the  modifications 
which  they  had  undergone,  and  giving  their  proper 
places,  in  his  expert  survey  of  the  field  covered  by 
them,  to  effective  and  non-effective  charges,  he 
declared  that,  under  “a  most  complicated  and  extra¬ 
ordinary”  arrangement,  “the  actual  pensions  India 
was  supposed  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  co7isequence 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  British  Army  were 
capitalised ,  and  the  capital  value  year  by  year  was  charged 
upon  India  by  the  British  Exchequer”,  with  the  result 
of  an  “enormous  increase”  in  the  charges  on  the 
Indian  revenue  for  the  fourteen  years  between  1870  and 
1884,  after  which  this  particular  surcharge  ceased.  I 
earnestly  solicit  close  and  discriminating  attention  to 
these  facts,  which  have  never  been  called  in  question. 
Whether  the  charge  here  specified  was  technically 
classed  with  others  of  an  entirely  and  essentially 
different  nature  and  thus  disguised  beyond  amateur 
detection  in  the  accounts,  or  remained  isolated  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  always  easily  traceable  during 
and  since  the  period  of  its  currency,  Lord  Northbrook — 
who  derived  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  precise 
quality  and  of  its  exact  relation  to  other  charges  from 
the  twofold  coign  of  advantage  of  a  Viceroy  who  had 
protested  against  it,  and  a  Chairman  of  a  Commission 
who  had  analysed  the  War  Office  defence  of  it — 
authoritatively  defined  the  charge  (1)  as  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  capitalised  valtie  ;  (2)  as  a  payment  de77ianded 
on  account  of  the  Purchase  System ;  and  (3)  as  a 
payment  begun  in  1870  and  ending  in  1S84,  and  thus 
standing  disentangled  from  all  earlier  and  later  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  importance  of  these  characteristic  details  cannot 
be  overestimated  in  considering  our  present  relations  to 
the  whole  subject. 

Lord  Northbrook  was  followed  by  Lord  Kimberley 
who,  while  making  his  strange  confessions  of  the 
pitiful  helplessness  of  the  India  Office  in  Treasury 
scrimmages  over  appropriations  and  rebates,  neither 
contradicted  the  plain  assertion  that  the  payment  was 
made  on  account  of  the  abolished  purchase  system, 
nor  offered  any  apology  for  the  financial  phenomenon  of 
a  capitalised  value,  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
position  or  quittance,  being  exacted  from  year  to  year 
for  fourteen  years.  Lord  Northbrook  having,  how¬ 
ever,  complained  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  any 
satisfactory  justification  of  the  surcharge  in  published 
official  documents,  Viscount  Cross  proceeded  to  throw 
what  further  light  on  the  subject  could  be  extracted 


from  his  brief  allusion  to  a  “report”  which  “was 
private  ”  and  which  “  could  not  be  placed  on  the  table  ”. 
Now  the  privacy  of  official  records  derives  its  sole 
sanction  from  public  convictions  of  impending  danger, 
and  cannot  therefore  in  any  single  instance  be  per¬ 
petual,  and  need  never  outlive  its  parent  peril.  If 
explanation  was  at  all  possible  of  an  anomalous 
transaction,  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  an 
injustice  which  opened  its  wings  and  flew  on  the 
first  serious  sound  of  challenge,  and  any  hypothesis 
whose  colourless  complexion  is  negatived  by  the 
strongly  tinted  terms  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  reproach, 
the  Indian  taxpayer  was  justified  in  expecting  an 
exhaustive  one  from  the  Indian  Expenditure  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  has  made  its  report  but, 
while  dealing  with  ordinary  military  charges  from 
paragraph  252  to  paragraph  290,  and  skimming  over  the 
extraordinary  charge  in  question  in  paragraph  291 — and 
thus  differe7itiating  the  latter  from  the  former — that 
report  has  furnished  no  explanation  on  the  point  on 
which  one  was  most  needed.  What  is  very  curtly  said 
on  that  point  is  this: — “From  1870-1  to  1883-4  the 
Government  of  India  capitalised  and  paid  down  its  share 
of  the  pensions  granted  in  each  year  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  Army.  Capitalisation  then  ceased  and 
from  1  April  1884  the  Government  of  India  has  paid 
the  proportion  attributable  to  service  in  India  of  the 
pensions  granted  subsequently  to  that  date  ”.  The 
question  is  at  once  suggested  by  this  further  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  statement,  why  all  mention 
is  so  carefully  avoided  of  the  precise  difference  between 
the  amounts  paid  in  each  of  the  fourteen  years  from 
1870-1  to  1883-4,  an<3  that  paid  in  1884-5.  Wide 
variations  in  pensions  of  any  two  contiguous  years  such 
as  1883-4  an<^  1884-5  are  inadmissible,  and  any  varia¬ 
tion  at  all  calls  for  the  clearest  exposition.  If  the 
difference  here  hinted  at  between  the  payments  of  two 
years  under  a  head  of  charge,  the  real  facts  covered  by 
which  have  undergone  no  material  change  in  that 
period,  is  arithmetically  expressible,  some  expression 
of  it  was  surely  due  to  the  Indian  interests  confided  to 
the  Commission  in  its  fiduciary  quality.  Its  report 
therefore  seems  defective  both  in  failing  to  mention  the 
amount  of  the  difference,  and  omitting  to  furnish  any 
reason  for  the  departure  of  the  War  Office  from  the 
rule  of  accounts  according  to  which  a  capitalisation  is 
recognised  as  a  single  deposit  from  whose  interest  a 
recurring  periodical  charge  is  met  and  not  an  annually 
recurring  payment.  Proof  of  substantial  equality  in 
the  amounts  paid  all  through  could  alone  excuse  any 
preference  for  one  way  of  making  up  accounts  over 
another  ;  whereas  any  marked  difference  in  the  amounts 
must  give  birth  to  instant  suspicion,  however  unjust, 
of  a  cooked  account.  Any  excess  in  older  over  later 
pensrni  payme7its  would  surely  of  itself  establish  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  a  refu7id. 

Anyone  who  has  read  this  letter  so  far  with  care  will 
see  why  the  result  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Caine’s  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  on  the  Address  on  25  February,  so  far 
from  being  conclusive  on  the  issues  raised  in  this  letter, 
has  little  bearing  on  them.  The  basis  of  that  debate 
was  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  142  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report,  where  a  so-called  grant  to  the  Indian 
Government  is  suggested  under  four  particular  heads 
of  charge,  none  of  which  has  any  connexion  with  the 
surcharge  on  account  of  officers’  pensions  made  between 
1870  and  1884.  The  reduction  of  Indian  charges  by 
^293,000  is  by  no  means  one  of  which  any  person  in¬ 
terested  in  India  will  think  lightly.  But  so  long  as  the 
India  Office  treats  the  whole  question  as  one  of  “  trans¬ 
ferred  (present)  payments”,  and  can  occupy  the  public 
imagination  with  the  beauty  of  the  dissolving  view  in 
which  the  British  benevolently  takes  the  place  of  the 
India  Exchequer,  so  long  will  the  essence  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  I  have  striven  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
be  ignored,  and  justice  be  left  undone. 

Sir  H.  Fowler’s  dictum  that  “  there  were  no  arrears  ” 
need  not  be  misread  by  those  who  appreciate  his  gentle 
censure  of  the  Commission  for  having  “  evaded  ”  their 
whole  work  and  made  unintelligible  recommendations  ; 
but  is  his  estimate  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  good  reason,  or  any 
reason  at  all,  for  indefinitely  postponing  the  redress  of 
an  old  wrong  ?  W.  C.  Madge, 
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REVIEWS. 

HUXLEY’S  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

“The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.” 

Edited  by  Sir  M.  Foster  and  Professor  Ray 

Lankester.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 

30s.  net. 

''HE  third  volume  of  this  splendid  collection  of 
Huxley’s  scientific  work  contains  memoirs  pub¬ 
lished  between  the  years  1864  and  1871.  In  this  period 
Huxley  was  still  occupied  chiefly  by  pure  science  ; 
the  press  of  the  battle  for  Darwinism  was  over, 
and  he  had  not  yet  entered  deliberately  upon  the  ex¬ 
position  of  philosophical  and  metaphysical  subjects. 
He  had  become  the  leader  of  zoological  science  in 
England,  and  was  well  on  the  way  to  become  the  chief 
representative  of  all  science  in  England.  During  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  period  he  was  president  of 
the  Geological  and  of  the  Anthropological  Societies, 
and,  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  occupied  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool.  His 
official  duties  consisted  chiefly  of  work  on  fossils,  and, 
accordingly,  a  great  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied 
with  treatises  on  fossil  forms.  There  are  elaborate  and 
careful  accounts  of  fossil  cephalopods,  pisces,  amphibia, 
reptiles,  birds  and  mammals,  all  notable  for  the  solid 
and  novel  information  that  they  contain,  and  for  the 
luminous  fashion  in  which  the  new  fossils,  brought 
before  Huxley,  were  made  to  expand,  correct  or  eluci¬ 
date  the  observations  of  other  writers.  Professor  Owen 
had  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  same  branch 
of  science,  and  Huxley,  no  doubt  mindful  of  Owen’s 
obscurantist  conduct  in  the  Darwinian  controversies, 
dotted  the  “  i  ”s  and  crossed  the  “  t  ”s  on  the  rather 
numerous  occasions  in  which  he  found  Owen’s  published 
work  to  be  erroneous.  Among  these  palaeontological 
memoirs  the  series  relating  to  the  ancestry  of  birds  is 
specially  interesting ;  to  Cope  and  Gegenbauer,  no 
doubt,  is  due  the  credit  of  selecting  from  among  fossil 
reptiles  the  dinosaurians  rather  than  the  pterodactyls 
as  the  nearest  representatives  of  the  ancestors  of  birds, 
notwithstanding  the  distracting  fact  that  the  ptero¬ 
dactyls  were  flying  creatures  whereas  the  dinosaurians 
moved  about  by  running  and  hopping.  But  it  was 
Huxley  who  gave  the  first  clear  and  satisfactory  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  close  affinity  existing  between  birds  and 
reptiles  in  general  and  who  in  the  fullest  way  exposed 
the  avian  affinities  of  the  dinosaurs. 

Huxley  approached  the  extremely  difficult  subject  of 
the  classification  of  birds  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
paleontologist  dealing  with  skeletal  structures  rather 
than  from  that  of  a  general  anatomist,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  contained  in  the  well-known  memoir,  perhaps 
the  best  he  wrote,  “  On  the  Classification  of  Birds  and 
on  the  Taxonomic  Value  of  certain  of  the  Cranial 
Bones  observable  in  that  Class”.  The  group  of  birds 
is  a  very  large  assemblage  of  living  creatures  present¬ 
ing  extremely  narrow  anatomical  differences  :  the 
anatomy  of  an  ostrich  would  serve  admirably  as  an 
introduction  to  the  anatomy  of  a  humming-bird  ;  an 
eagle  and  a  duck  are  closely  similar  in  nerve,  muscle 
and  bone.  Systematists  have  differed  widely  in  the 
nature  of  their  attempts  to  arrange  this  large  collection 
of  similar  forms  in  natural  divisions.  Huxley  entered 
on  the  subject  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  his  examination 
of  the  skeletal  system  led  him  to  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  anatomical  knowledge,  the  discovery  and 
demarcation  of  the  different  types  of  bony  palates.  On 
this  basis  he  founded  his  system  of  classification,  a 
system  that  was  more  exact  and  more  fertile  than  any 
of  the  earlier  attempts.  It  was  at  once  objected  to  the 
proposed  classification  that  it  was  founded  upon  one 
character.  The  editors  of  this  collected  edition  have 
wisely  reprinted  an  interesting  and  little-known  “  Reply  ” 
to  such  a  criticism.  The  critic,  writing  in  “  The  Ibis  ”,  a 
journal  devoted  to  ornithology,  had  remarked  that  a 
“  really  natural  arrangement  can  be  made  only  by  taking 
an  a&ffreg'ate  of  characters”  and  Huxley  expressing 
general  agreement  with  the  view  replied  in  the  first 
place  that  while  his  examination  of  the  bony  palate  had 
given  him  the  clue  to  the  arrangement  of  birds  that  he 
proposed,  he  had  availed  himself  of  many  other 


characters  to  corroborate  and  define  his  divisions.  But 
he  added  that  “the  modifications  of  a  solitary  organ 
will  sometimes  afford  indications  of  affinity  of  great 
value  throughout  a  whole  class,  or  even  sub-kingdom”. 
He  made  the  extremely  important  statement,  a  state¬ 
ment  often  lost  sight  of,  that  his  proposed  arrangement 
of  birds  was  not  to  be  taken  as  final  but  merely  a  stage 
on  the  way  towards  a  final  result.  “  All  classification  by 
logical  categories,  such  as  that  which  I  have  attempted 
in  birds,  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  simply  a  first  and  most  important  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  ultimate  goal,  wffiich  is  a  genetic 
classification- — a  classification,  that  is,  which  shall 
express  the  manner  in  which  living  beings  have  been 
evolved  one  from  the  other.” 

In  this  volume  is  reprinted  the  memoir  “  On  some 
Organisms  living  at  great  Depths  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean”,  a  memoir  in  itself  of  no  great  importance  but 
interesting  because  of  certain  notorious  matters  which 
arose  from  it.  Specimens  of  the  mud  brought  up  from 
great  depths  of  the  Atlantic  were  sent  for  investigation 
to  Huxley  by  those  engaged  in  exploring  the  Atlantic 
bottom  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  laying  of  a 
cable.  Huxley  found  in  the  mud  a  number  of  curious 
crystalline  bodies,  occurring  singly  in  a  form  which  he 
termed  “  coccoliths  ”  or  cohering  to  form  “  cocco- 
spheres  ”.  He  investigated  minutely  the  structure 
of  these,  describing  and  figuring  them,  and  explaining 
that  while  they  themselves  were  inorganic  they  were 
the  products  of  living  organisms.  He  compared 
his  own  observations  with  those  of  other  writers, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  investigations  of 
Sorby  who  had  found  similar  bodies  in  chalk. 
So  far,  and  what  we  have  stated  accounts  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  paper,  Huxley’s  work  has  been 
amply  corroborated  by  later  writers.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  these  bodies  or  as  to  their 
formation  by  living  organisms  of  a  simple  kind. 
Huxley  noticed  however,  that  there  was  a  curious 
gelatinous  matrix  in  which  these  bodies  were  embedded, 
and  he  suggested  that  this  matrix  might  be  proto¬ 
plasmic,  in  which  case  the  little  masses  with  their 
enclosed  calcareous  granules  would  closely  resemble 
those  primitive  forms  of  life  described  by  Haeckel  as 
Monera.  On  this  supposition  he  named  the  imagined 
organisms  Bathybius.  Many  years  later,  the  natural¬ 
ists  on  the  “Challenger”  discovered  that  Huxley 
was  wrong  in  his  supposition  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
matrix.  He  had  compared  its  appearance  with  that  of 
dead  protoplasm,  and  so  far  he  was  right.  But  it  had 
never  been  alive  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  gela¬ 
tinous  precipitate  formed  when  spirit  was  poured  into 
the  sea-water  mud  which  entangled  the  coccoliths 
and  coccospheres  in  its  meshes.  There  was  not  an 
organism  corresponding  to  his  name  Bathybius  ;  the 
coccospheres  and  coccoliths  were  due  to  a  different 
kind  of  organism  for  which  another  name  was  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  not  exactly  a  case  of  the  Iliad  having 
been  written  “not  by  Homer  but  by  another  fellow  of 
the  same  name  ”  ;  there  was  no  such  fellow  as 
Bathybius,  but  there  was  a  very  similar  fellow  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  coccoliths,  and  this  very  similar  fellow  was 
given  another  name.  The  non-existent  Bathybius, 
however,  had  achieved  in  the  meantime  a  very  wide 
fame.  Haeckel  had  employed  the  term  “  Urschleim  ”, 
primitive  slime,  as  descriptive  of  his  monerids  ;  and 
Huxley,  in  his  single  paragraph  relating  to  Bathybius, 
had  cited  the  term.  In  some  irresponsible  fashion  there 
had  arisen  out  of  this  the  conception  that  Huxley  had 
discovered  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  a  vast  mass  of 
formless  life,  the  inchoate  and  heaving  origin  of  all  the 
higher  forms.  That  the  Atlantic  mud,  like  all  other 
mud  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  does  contain,  except  where 
special  unfavourable  conditions  prevent  their  existence, 
countless  numbers  of  the  simplest  known  forms  of  life 
is  now  abundantly  proved.  But  Bathybius  is  not  among 
these  ;  Bathybius  is  no  more  than  a  chemical  accident. 
It  was  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  who  made  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  that  this  non-existence  of  Bathybius  not  only 
destroyed  Huxley’s  claim  to  eminence  but  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  completely  the  good  Duke  had  been  befogged 
I  by  whoever  were  his  scientific  advisers. 

I  This  third  volume  of  Huxley’s  “  Scientific  Memoirs” 
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contains  a  considerable  portion  of  his  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  anthropology.  Huxley  was  one  of  the  last 
travellers  who  came  in  contact  with  savages  wholly 
unacquainted  with  white  men,  with  the  use  of  firearms 
and  the  other  contributions  of  civilisation  to  savage  life. 
He  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen,  but 
for  years  he  was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  zoological 
work,  and,  apparently,  it  was  after  his  study  of  the 
man-like  apes  that  he  turned  again  to  the  special  study 
of  man.  There  is  little  doubt  that  only  the  pressure 
of  the  manifold  work  of  his  crowded  life  prevented  him 
from  completing  and  publishing  an  extended  study  of 
man,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
found  among  his  papers  materials  showing  that  he  had 
proceeded  very  much  further  than  was  known  with  such 
an  investigation.  The  contributions  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  however,  are  ample  to  place  Huxley  very  high 
among  anthropologists.  It  is  significant  that  so  early 
as  1865  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  Huxley  gave  definite  and  incontrovertible 
reasons  for  the  proposition  that  “philology  cannot 
afford  any  basis  for  ethnological  classification  ”.  In  a 
second  important  memoir,  published  in  1867,  he  gave 
the  results  of  a  close  comparison  of  two  skulls,  the  one 
extremely  “  brachycephalic  ”  or  round-headed,  the 
other  extremely  “dolichocephalic”  or  long-headed, 
and  made  this  comparison  the  basis  of  a  scrutiny  of  the 
mode  of  estimating  cranial  differences  then  in  vogue. 
Several  smaller  memoirs  on  the  physical  characters  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Americas,  of  India  and  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  a  great  paper  on  the  “Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Chief  Modifications  of  Mankind  ”, 
a  paper  in  which  the  Aryan  theory  was  definitely 
abandoned,  show  how  much  attention  Huxley  was 
giving  to  anthropology  and  make  the  regret  deeper 
that  he  left  so  much  material  in  an  uncompleted 
condition. 

One  of  the  last  republications  in  the  present  volume 
is  Huxley’s  Address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool  in  1871,  and  shows  him  at  his  best  as  a 
popular  expositor  of  difficult  scientific  problems.  He 
explained  the  work  of  such  early  observers  as  Harvey 
and  Redi  on  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  simpler  living 
things,  and  showed  the  gradual  establishment  of  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  Biogenesis,  the  occurrence  of  living 
things  only  as  the  direct  descendants  of  other  living 
things.  Having  thoroughly  aroused  the  interest  of  his 
audience  in  the  purely  scientific  problem,  he  passed  on 
to  a  favourite  subject,  and  showed  how  the  pursuit  of 
abstract  knowledge  had  gradually  led  to  discoveries 
of  immense  practical  benefit,  and  described  the  then 
novel  work  on  the  causation  of  many  diseases  by 
organic  parasites.  This  Address  was  prophetic  of 
much  of  the  work  that  Huxley  did  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  He  became  the  great  expositor  to  the 
nation  of  the  advantage  of  science,  of  the  practical 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  encouragement  on  the  most 
liberal  scale  of  scientific  research. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  PARISH. 

“Before  the  Great  Pillage.”  By  Augustus  Jessopp. 
London  :  Unwin.  1901.  7 s.  6 d. 

HE  full  story  of  the  English  parish  is  to  tell. 
Canon  Jessopp  has  however  done  much  to  clear 
the  way  of  its  historian  in  this  charming  volume,  which 
every  lover  of  the  merry  England  of  the  old  Arcadian 
day  should  read.  Historically,  as  our  author  shows, 
the  English  parish  is  not,  what  our  modern  legislators 
would  make  it,  a  place  for  which  a  separate  overseer  is, 
or  can  be  appointed,  nor  is  it,  as  some  Oxford  historians 
have  imagined,  a  survival  of  the  German  mark,  nor  has 
it,  in  its  original  conception  pace  Diocesan  Chancellors, 
the  slightest  connexion  with  ratepayers  or  rates.  It  is, 
as  this  book  well  puts  it,  a  distinctly  religious 
organisation,  distinct  in  its  origin,  its  working  and  its  j 
aims  from  the  township,  the  manor  and  the  tithing. 
(By  the  way  we  cannot  accept  even  the  concession  to  \ 
current  views  which  this  book  makes,  that  the  parish 
was  in  fact  composed  of  the  same  personnel,  man  for 
man,  as  the  manor  or  the  township.  In  the  counties  of 
Southern  England,  the  boundaries  of  the  vill  or  town¬ 
ship  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact  generally  coincide  with 


those  of  the  parish  ;  in  the  North,  as  Charles  II. ’s 
Act  on  Overseers  shows,  the  average  parish  embraces 
several  townships.)  To  her  old  parochial  system  (as 
Dr.  Jessopp  explains)  more  than  to  aught  else,  England 
owes  her  liberties  and  her  civilisation.  The  more  the 
records  of  the  English  manor  are  studied,  the  more 
clear  it  becomes,  that,  so  far  as  temporal  law  and 
custom  went,  the  English  peasantry  of  the  knightly 
years  fared  hardly,  if  at  all  better,  than  did  the  peasants 
of  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  What  gave 
them  some  degree  of  independence  and  self-respect 
was  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  a  parish,  they  were 
free  men  and  free  women.  The  custom  of  the  country 
threw  on  the  parishioners  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
nave  of  the  church  in  repair,  and  of  supplying  the 
books  and  ornaments  for  church  services,  and  this 
duty  was  sternly  enforced  by  the  archdeacon,  the 
bishop’s  fiscal  official.  Yet  the  duty  in  time  became  a 
labour  of  love,  as  the  parish  folks  grew  to  see  that  the 
Church,  its  services,  its  processions,  its  holidays  were 
the  one  refuge  and  solace  of  their  lives,  and  these 
compulsory  payments  were  increased  by  voluntary 
gifts  and  bequests.  On  the  eve  of  the  “glorious 
Reformation  ”  the  aggregate  of  the  property  of  the 
parishes,  (represented  by  lands  and  houses,  flocks  and 
herds,  as  well  as  by  crucifixes,  and  pyxes,  vestments 
and  missals)  all  vested  in  the  people’s  representatives 
the  churchwardens,  and  not  in  the  clerical  order,  equalled 
some  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  parish  churches  were  the  chief  glory  of  merry 
England — there  were  none  like  them  in  Europe.  But 
what  of  the  parsons  ?  In  his  chapter  on  the  Parish 
Priest  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  our  author 
proves  that  they  were  worthy  of  their  churches.  Two 
very  interesting  facts  about  them  has  he  here  unearthed. 
One  is  that  (if  the  Norfolk  records  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  country  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Black  Death)  the  country  incumbents  were  drawn  from 
the  aristocracy — the  other,  that  practically  the  will  of 
every  mediaeval  parson  left  a  legacy  to  his  church.  A 
great  many  parsons  too  in  their  testaments  remembered 
the  begging  friars.  Of  the  horrible  sacrilege  and  loot 
that  in  the  black  days  of  the  “sad  boy  king”  robbed 
the  poor  man  of  his  heritage,  Dr.  Jessopp  writes  in 
tones  of  scathing  indignation.  “  Religion  had  as  much 
to  do  with  this  business,  as  religion  had  to  do  with  the 
September  massacres  in  Paris  in  1792.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mob  went  raving  with  the  lust  of  blood  ;  in  the 
former  case  the  richer  classes  went  raving  with  the  lust 
of  gain  ”  (p.  63).  To  this  sacrilege  we  owe  the  Poor 
Law.  In  modern  times  the  deeds  of  these  robbers. are 
solemnly  quoted  in  our  Courts  Christian  as  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  so  much  for  legal 
Pecksniffianism — the  voice  of  the  plundered  poor  speaks 
to-day  in  Dr.' Jessopp,  as  it  spoke  of  yore  in  Cobbett. 

Of  the  period  between  the  pillage  and  our  own  day 
Dr.  Jessopp  says  next  to  nothing.  Some  day  we  trust 
he  will  tell  us  the  story  of  Puritanism  and  the  Parish. 
In  his  sad  chapter  “  The  Cry  of  the  Villages  ”  he  shows 
that  for  the  rural  parish  the  nineteenth  century  has 
done  next  to  naught  and  that  neither  the  School  Board 
nor  the  Parish  Council  can  stay  the  rural  emigration. 
The  squire,  the  parson,  the  farmer  cannot  help  the 
poor,  for  they  are  themselves  “  hanging  by  the  eyelids 
to  their  ever-waning  resources  ”.  Will,  he  asks,  the 
wealth  of  England  not  give  to  the  peasantry  water  to 
drink,  houses  to  live  in,  resting-places  in  their  weari¬ 
ness,  nursing-places  in  their  sore  sickness,  common 
halls,  where  they  may  get  amusement,  diversion,  in¬ 
struction  and  rational  companionship  ? 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  PORT  ROYAL. 

“  Pascal.”  Par  Emile  Boutroux.  Paris  :  Hachette 
et  Cie.  1900. 

ERHAPS  there  is  no  great  writer  on  serious  matters 
who  has  been  subject  to  judgments  so  diverse  as 
Blaise  Pascal.  By  one  powerful  section  of  the  Roman 
Church  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  arch  enemy 
travestying  doctrines  which  he  either  wilfully  perverted 
or  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand.  On  the 
other  hand  Leibnitz  reproaches  him  with  a  too  exclusive 
partisanship  with  Romanism.  Voltaire  saw  in  him 
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“un  fou  sublime  n6  un  siecle  trop  tot”,  thereby  imply¬ 
ing  that  he  was  by  nature  a  sceptic  forced  into  ortho¬ 
doxy  by  his  surroundings.  Chateaubriand  brands  him 
as  a  “  calumniator  of  genius  who  has  left  us  an  im¬ 
mortal  lie  ”  while  Bayle  hailed  him  as  “  one  of  the 
world’s  sublimest  spirits”.  To  have  won  recognition 
of  such  quality  from  minds  of  such  calibre  the  man 
must  have  been  himself  supremely  interesting,  and  a 
time  has  surely  arrived  when  the  problem  of  his  life 
may  be  approached,  even  by  his  adversaries,  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  the  respect  due  to  genius. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  June 
1623.  His  father  held  a  high  office  in  the  provincial 
administration  and  conducted  his  household  on  lines  of 
decent  worldliness,  harmonising  the  practices  of  social 
urbanity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Pascal’s 
mind  thus  acquired  early  a  taste  both  for  serious 
things  and  the  best  society  and  these  associa¬ 
tions  have  left  their  stamp  on  all  his  writings. 

When  a  lad  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

physics  and  mathematics  but  he  was  in  no  sense 

an  adept  in  the  classics,  though  he  had  a  certain 

knowledge  of  Latin.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  writings  by  which  he  acquired  his  fame,  it  seems 
strange  indeed  that  neither  theology  nor  philosophy 
should  have  engaged  his  attention,  but  so  it  was.  He 
picked  up  enough  of  the  former  from  his  friends  of 
Port  Royal  to  enable  him  to  conduct  controversy  in  the 
“  Provincial  Letters  ”  ;  and  the  “  Pensees  ”  are  the  fruit 
of  profound  reflexion  and  spontaneous  thought,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  the  outcome  of  a  wide  culture  in 
theology.  In  mathematics  he  early  showed  extra¬ 
ordinary  precocity.  At  sixteen  he  writes  an  essay  on 
conic  sections  which  was  never  published  but  later  on 
was  communicated  to  Leibnitz  and  won  his  enthusiastic 
admiration.  When  he  was  twenty-three  he  underwent 
his  first  “  conversion  ”  and  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the 
following  year  commenced  that  connexion  with  the 
Port  Royalists  to  which  he  was  subsequently  to  owe  so 
large  a  part  of  his  reputation.  During  this  time  he 
was  pursuing  with  ardour  his  experiments  in  physics. 
He  combats  the  long-accepted  theory  that  “nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  ”  and  proves  by  trials  made  on  the 
Puy  de  Dome  and  the  Tour  S. -Jacques  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  atmosphere  accounts  for  much  that  had 
formerly  been  complacently  attributed  to  the  well- 
worn  formula.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  striking 
demonstration  by  experiments  of  the  fallibility  of 
philosophical  speculation  had  definite  results  on  his 
religious  convictions. 

He  had  plunged  again  into  the  world  and  found 
many  friends  among  the  idle  but  intellectual  sections  of 
society.  We  find  him,  after  his  father’s  death,  with¬ 
standing  the  wish  of  his  sister  Jacqueline,  who  had 
shared  his  first  “conversion”,  to  enter  the  convent  at 
Port  Royal,  but  she  finally  took  the  veil  in  June  1653. 
Pascal  still  clung  to  his  studies  and  hisfriends  in  theworld 
and  seems  about  this  time  to  have  become  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  Montaigne  whose  ideas  (and  even  words) 
were  to  exercise  so  strong  an  influence  over  his  own 
writings,  though  we  owe  the  “  Pensees”  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  repulsion  excited  by  the  genial  sceptic’s  con¬ 
clusions.  In  1653,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  is  contemplating  the  acceptance  of  an 
appointment  and  marriage  but  in  that  year  occurred 
the  event  which  is  known  as  his  “second  conversion”,  \ 
and  he  ceased  to  be  of  the  world  and  the  last  nine  | 
years  of  his  life  were  those  of  a  recluse.  In  November 
1655  he  had  some  vision  or  revelation  of  the  relations 
of  God  to  man,  which  may  be  paralleled  in  many  other 
cases  of  fervent  natures  given  up  to  intense  meditation 
and  converse  with  the  unseen  ;  he  retired  to  Port  Royal 
and  whether  there  or  in  Paris  till  his  death  in  1662  he 
devoted  himself  to  religious  practices  and  speculations. 

Apart  from  the  “  Provincial  Letters  ”  and  the 
“  Pensees  ”  Pascal  has  left  little  to  interest  mankind 
as  distinct  from  scientific  specialists.  Had  he  died 
before  his  second  conversion,  he  would  have  been  known 
to  posterity  as  nothing  but  a  natural  philosopher  of 
astonishing  attainments  who  died  too  young  ;  but  the 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  M.  Arnault  and  his 
followers  gave  Pascal  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the 
protagonist  on  behalf  of  the  latter  which  revealed  him 
to  the  world  as  the  greatest  master  of  irony  and  the 


most  terrible  dialectician  ever  encountered  in  contro¬ 
versial  lists. 

Without  distributing  praise  and  blame  to  the  parties 
in  a  discussion  which  has  been  too  narrowly  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jansenists  owing  to  the 
overmastering  genius  of  their  champion,  we  must  con¬ 
cede  that  the  popular  Jesuit  confessor  of  the  day 
carried  to  extravagant  and  dangerous  lengths  the 
benevolent  doctrine  that  no  man  should  be  driven  to 
despair.  In  its  origin  this  view  was  a  reaction  against 
the  monstrous  theories  of  Calvin  and  as  such  should 
be  regarded.  It  was  perverted  by  fashionable  clerics 
into  an  excuse  for  worldliness  and  even  crime. 
Between  theologians,  and  purely  as  casuistry,  the 
discussion  might  have  raged  with  varying  fortune,  but 
Pascal  took  it  up  on  new  lines  and  handled  it  as  a  man 
speaking  to  men,  as  M.  Boutroux  admirably  says,  “  a 
question  of  the  schools  was  thus  to  transform  itself 
into  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  the  conscience,  and 
the  sense  of  straightforwardness  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  human  soul  ”.  The  Letters  themselves  cover 
the  entire  range  of  controversial  style,  they  vary  from 
light  persiflage  to  fiery  denunciation  and  if  the  earlier 
ones  are  rather  ironical  as  to  particular  absurdities,  the 
later  ones  are  a  stream  of  the  bitterest  invective  based 
on  intense  conviction  and  directed  against  a  whole 
school.  In  the  end  the  “Provincial  Letters”  display 
themselves  as  no  mere  exercise  in  dialectic  but  as  a 
serious  effort  to  destroy  a  system  which  the  writer 
thought  would  prove  in  time  destructive  to  religion. 
That  he  never  wavered  in  this  opinion  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  year  before  his  death  when  asked 
if  he  regretted  having  written  them  he  replied  that 
far  from  that,  if  he  had  to  write  them  again,  he  would 
only  make  them  more  violent. 

Apart  altogether  from  their  import  in  theological' 
controversy  the  “Provincials”  hold  a  unique  position 
in  the  history  of  the  French  language.  In  them  for  the 
first  time  it  revealed  itself  as  the  most  exquisite  vehicle 
among  modern  tongues  for  the  conveyance  of  clear  and 
precise  ideas,  and  the  great  French  prose  writers  are 
thenceforth  recognised  as  the  supreme  masters  of 
logical  expression  in  that  simplicity  of  style  which  is 
the  secret  sign  of  elaborate  unremitting  toil  in  polishing 
and  revision. 

As  to  Pascal’s  greater  work,  the  “thoughts”  are 
only  notes  roughly  jotted  down  and  not  even  lfeft  in 
order.  It  is  most  difficult  to  deduce  from  them  the 
system  of  reasoning  by  which  he  hoped  not  only  to 
overthrow  the  adversaries  of  all  religion  but  also  to 
lead  them  to  a  better  mind.  M.  Boutroux  in  a 
chapter  which  displays  the  greatest  application  to 
his  subject  as  well  as  much  ingenuity  has  succeeded  in. 
demonstrating  what  in  all  probability  was  ‘the  method 
which  Pascal  intended  to  pursue.  Montaigne  held 
that  our  reason  went  so  hopelessly  wrrong  when  once 
it  left  dealing  with  things  of  sense  and  concerned 
itself  with  religion  and  philosophy  that  natural  instinct 
was  a  better  guide.  Pascal  held  that  man’s  nature 
was  hopelessly  corrupt  and  it  was  only  by  a  radical 
change  through  Divine  agency  that  he  could  walk 
straight.  This  view  induced  undoubtedly  the  utterance 
of  many  of  his  most  sublime  and  gloomy  reflections 
on  man  and  his  destiny  and  has  led  to  his  being 
classed  among  the  profound  sceptics  who  have 
appalled  mankind.  Pascal  held  that  there  was  no 
natural  proof  of  God  and  condemns  alike  the  reason 
of  humanity  and  the  comfortable  assurances  of  natural 
religion.  Such  phrases  as  “  the  eternal  silence  of 
those  infinite  spaces  terrifies  me  ”  taken  apart  give  a 
false  impression  of  his  attitude  towards  man  and  the 
Universe.  He  only  destroys  in  order  to  build  up  on 
what  he  believed  a  surer  foundation.  He  was  a  sceptic 
in  order  to  be  convinced  the  more  thoroughly.  Those 
who  wish  to  grasp  Pascal’s  system  in  its  entirety  cannot 
do  better  than  study  M.  Boutroux’s  chapter  above 
referred  to  ;  they  will  find  in  his  exposition  the  refuta¬ 
tion  of  much  clever  but  one-sided  criticism. 

Both  the  manner  of  Pascal’s  death  and  the  tone  of 
his  letters  to  his  friends  written  during  his  later  years 
refute  the  idea  that  he  was  a  gloomy  sceptic.  If  he 
were  gloomy  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  for  he  was 
the  victim  all  through  his  life  of  almost  unceasing 
physical  suffering,  which  he  aggravated  by  intense 
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mental  application,  but  those  communications  display 
a  sublime  faith  no  less  than  serene  human  wisdom. 
Interpret  his  religious  philosophy  as  we  may,  his  life 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
Faith. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

“  The  National  Gallery.”  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter.  London  :  Cassell.  1900.  ^7  7 s. 

HIS  volume  completes  the  pictorial  catalogue  of  the 
National  Gallery  described  on  the  appearance  of 
the  first  two.  It  includes  all  English  and  modern 
foreign  pictures  in  the  collections  of  Trafalgar  Square 
and  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  reproductions  have  the 
same  bright  exactitude  as  before,  and  the  descriptions 
areas  ingeniously joinered  to  face  them.  The  editor 
remarks,  with  a  hint  of  apology  not  unnatural  in  the 
circumstances,  that  few  of  the  pictures  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Trustees.  Most  have  come  by  gift  or 
bequest,  or  by  purchase  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey 
Fund  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy.  The  collection 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  pictures  actually  housed  in 
the  two  galleries.  Certain  Turners  that  are  now 
shown  in  provincial  galleries  are  not  included,  for 
example  a  Hero  and  Learider  that  we  can  remember  at 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  same  is  true  of  Mulready  and 
some  other  artists.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of 
Turners  not  shown  in  the  galleries  are  reproduced  e.g. 
the  Evening  of  the  Deluge ,  Morning  after  the  Deluge, 
The  Exile,  and  the  Rock  Limpet ,  pictures  that  give  an 
offering  to  ribaldry,  but  deserve  an  occasional  airing — 
they  hang  in  the  Keeper’s  rooms.  So  far  as  the  text  is 
concerned,  the  descriptive  matter  might  have  been  cut 
down  with  advantage  and  brief  biographies  of  the 
artists  substituted.  Minute  descriptions  of  pictures 
(unless  there  be  some  real  obscurity)  belong  to  cata¬ 
logues  that  are  not  illustrated. 

We  suppose  that  as  time  goes  on  some  drastic  process 
of  weeding  or  retirement  will  be  applied  to  this  swollen 
collection.  The  Trustees  have  not  bought  but  only 
accepted  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  for  which  the  taste  of 
Sir  Henry  Tate,  of  the  Chantrey  Trustees,  and  of 
various  pious  donors  was  in  the  first  place  responsible. 
We  are  afraid,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  present  Trustees  would  make  a  better  selection. 
Some  of  their  recent  purchases  for  the  National  Gallery 
(see  in  particular  the  picture  recently  hung  under  the 
name  of  Fra  Bartolommeo)  are  very  much  on  the  Tate 
or  Chantrey  level.  Still  worse  than  bad  purchases 
is  the  loss  of  valuable  pictures  to  the  collection  through 
the  dilatory  and  hesitating  action  of  a  committee,  when 
promptitude  and  conviction  are  called  for.  The  director 
under  this  system  is  not  really  responsible,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  the  system  abolished  and  a  director 
appointed  with  power  to  act  upon  his  convictions. 
Every  director  would  make  some  mistakes,  but  he 
would  not  be  trammelled,  when  he  was  sure  of  his 
ground,  by  having  to  persuade  a  number  of  doubtful 
colleagues.  The  right  policy  is  to  get  the  best  man 
and  give  him  power. 


WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

“What  is  Christianity?”  By  Adolf  Harnack. 
Translated  by  T.  B.  Saunders.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  1901.  105-. 

N  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures,  given  last  autumn  to 
students  of  the  University  of  Berlin  and  now 
translated,  Dr.  Harnack  offers  us  his  notion  of  what 
Christianity  is  in  its  innermost  essence,  when  stripped 
of  all  accretions,  and  with  his  definition  that  it  is 
“eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time  by  the  strength 
and  under  the  eyes  of  God  ”  no  Christian  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  quarrel,  until  he  discovers  that  from  any  share 
in  the  actual  procuring  of  eternal  life  for  mankind, 
other  than  the  merely  prophetic  share  of  proclaiming 
that  God  was  ready  to  grant  it,  the  founder  of 
Christianity  is  Himself  excluded.  Dr.  Harnack  of 
course  rates  the  prophetic  insight  of  Jesus  into  the 
mind  of  the  Father  extremely  high  ;  he  goes  so  far  as 


to  call  it  unique  ;  and  speaks  of  it  in  terms  for  which 
Christians  may  thank  him  ;  he  acknowledges,  further, 
that  the  title  of  Son  of  God  was  one  that  Jesus  applied 
to  Himself  to  express  the  intimacy  of  His  relation  with 
the  Father  ;  but  he  rejects  altogether  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eternal  Sonship,  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  the 
Christian  claim  more  strongly  than  it  is  put  in  such 
passages  as  the  following  :  and  we  have  hope  that  the 
readers  of  these  lectures  may  see  how  inadequate  Dr. 
Harnack’s  theories  are  to  interpret  even  the  facts  that 
he  acknowledges. 

“  Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  mankind  men  of 
God  have  come  forward  in  the  sure  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  divine  message,  and  of  being  compelled, 
whether  they  will  or  not  to  deliver  it.  But  the  message 
has  always  happened  to  be  imperfect ;  in  this  spot  or 
that  defective  ;  bound  up  with  political  or  particularistic 
elements  ;  designed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment ;  and  very  often  the  prophet  did  not  stand  the 
test  of  being  himself  an  example  of  his  message.  But 
in  this  case  the  message  brought  was  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  comprehensive  character.  Defective  it  is 
not  ;  antiquated  it  is  not ;  and  in  life  and  strength  it 
still  triumphs  to-day  over  all  the  past.  He  who 
delivered  it  has  as  yet  yielded  his  place  to  no  man,  and 
to  human  life  he  still  to-day  gives  a  meaning  and  an 
aim — he  the  Son  of  God.  No  one  who  accepts  the 
Gospel,  and  tries  to  understand  Him  who  gave  it  us, 
can  fail  to  affirm  that  here  the  divine  appeared  in  as 
pure  a  form  as  it  can  appear  on  earth,  and  to  feel  that 
for  those  who  followed  Him  Jesus  was  himself  the 
strength  of  the  Gospel.” 

When  Christianity  first  emerges  into  the  light  of 
profane  history,  its  essential  characteristic,  as  we  learn 
from  the  investigations  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Bithynia,  made  not  without  torture,  was  that  on  a 
stated  day  a  hymn  was  sung  before  dawn  to  Christ  as 
a  God.  So  early,  according  to  our  Professor,  had 
Christianity  lost  its  original  purity.  But  already  in  the 
Gospels  we  have  evidences  of  worship.  And  in  a 
striking  passage  Dr.  Harnack,  when  treating  of  another 
subject,  himself  recognises  these  as  genuinely  historical. 

“  Where  can  we  find  in  the  history  of  mankind  any 
similar  instance  of  men  eating  and  drinking  with  their 
master,  seeing  him  in  the  characteristic  aspects  of  his 
humanity,  and  then  proclaiming  him  not  only  as  the 
great  prophet  and  revealer  of  God,  but  as  the  divine 
disposer  of  history,  as  the  beginning  of  God’s  creation, 
and  as  the  inner  strength  of  a  new  life.” 

For  occasional  passages  of  this  sort  we  are  grateful  ; 
but  as  a  rule,  Dr.  Harnack  is  very  like  other  neologian 
critics  in  the  skill  with  which  he  chooses  from  the  New 
Testament  authorities  only  such  sayings  and  incidents  as 
make  for  his  own  theories,  and  ignores  everything  that 
makes  against  them.  He  is  for  example  lor  ever  re¬ 
peating  that  Jesus  made  no  personal  claim,  caring  only 
to  direct  men’s  attention  past  Himself  to  the  Father. 
Leaving  out  of  account  all  such  sayings  as  that  in 
S.  John,  “  No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me  ”,  because  Dr.  Harnack  rejects  that  gospel,  we 
have  in  each  of  the  synoptics  a  solemn  questioning  of 
the  disciples  by  their  Master  as  to  their  opinion  of 
Himself,  and  when  S.  Peter  makes  confession  of  His 
divine  nature,  he  is  very  emphatically  blessed.  More¬ 
over  the  narrative  makes  plain  that  whereas  before  this 
confession  Jesus  had  withdrawn  before  His  enemies, 
after  it  He  retreated  no  longer  ;  but  went  south  to 
Jerusalem  to  meet  the  end,  as  though  something  had 
taken  place  which  made  His  continued  presence  upon 
earth  unnecessary.  To  take  another  instance  of  Dr. 
Harnack’s  indifference  to  his  texts  when  they  conflict 
with  his  theories,  Dr.  Harnack  speaks  of  “  the  palpable 
fact  that  in  Greek  dogma  we  have  a  fatal  connexion 
established  between  the  desire  of  the  ancients  for  im¬ 
mortal  life  and  the  Christian  message  ”.  But  this  fatal 
connexion  is  certainly  as  old  as  S.  Paul  who  is  said  to 
have  preached  at  Athens  “Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  ”. 
It  was  precisely  to  the  desire  for  immortal  life  that 
S.  Paul  addressed  himself,  as  he  did  on  another  famous 
occasion  before  the  Jewish  Council.  As  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection  itself  Dr.  Harnack  occupies  a  curious  position. 
He  considers  that  the  evidence  is  worthless.  At  the 
same  time  he  asserts  that  “  the  certainty  of  the  Resur- 
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rection  and  of  life  eternal  is  bound  up  with  the  grave  in 
Joseph’s  garden  ”  and  that  “  on  the  conviction  that 
Jesus  lives  we  still  base  these  hopes  of  citizenship  in  an 
Eternal  City  which  make  an  earthly  life  worth  living  and 
tolerable  The  belief  in  Christ’s  appearances  after 
death  he  treats  as  “  a  co-efficient  ”  ;  helpful  to  establish 
the  doctrine  but  henceforward  useless  ;  a  husk  that  had 
done  its  work  when  the  kernel  was  ripe.  We  do  not 
think  many  people  of  intelligence  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  this  new  theory  of  the  merely  temporary  use  of 
evidence  ;  an  alleged  occurrence  for  which  the  evidence 
is  worthless  does  not  become  credible  because  it  has 
been  believed.  In  fact  these  lectures,  while  they  have 
very  much  increased  our  respect  for  Dr.  Harnack  as  a 
religious  teacher,  have  seriously  impaired  our  respect 
for  him  as  a  theologian. 


GREEK  MYTHOLOGY. 

“  Myths  of  Greece.”  By  George  St.  Clair.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate.  1901.  i6i'. 

HE  mythology  of  Greece  has,  almost  from  the  first, 
proved  a  fascinating  theme  for  speculation.  From 
the  times  of  Xenophanes,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  to 
those  of  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  thinkers 
innumerable  have  toiled  to  bring  to  light  its  secret. 
Whence  came  the  gods  of  Greece?  How  did  their 
legends  grow  up  ?  To  what  extent  are  they  symbolic  ? 
These,  and  a  host  of  kindred  questions,  have  been 
raised  by  every  fresh  inquirer ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  them  a 
decisive  answer.  Of  course,  many  explanations  have 
been  attempted.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  ancient 
euhemeristic  hypothesis,  which  would  find  in  mythology 
only  the  exaggerated  history  of  dead  heroes  of  the  past. 
We  have,  again,  the  naturalistic  theory,  ultimately  re¬ 
ducing  legend  to  poetic  description  of  natural  fact :  or 
the  allegorising  explanation,  which  treats  myth  as 
an  hieroglyphic,  concealing  beneath  a  fantastic  ap¬ 
pearance  a  profound  meaning.  Or,  once  more, 
there  is  the  linguistic  hypothesis,  now  chiefly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Max 
Muller,  which  summarily  disposes  of  the  story 
of  the  immortals,  as  “an  affection  or  disorder  of 
language”.  While  last,  though  not  least,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  speculations  of  the  anthro¬ 
pologists,  who  trace  in  mythology  simply  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  the  folk-lore  and  primitive  beliefs  of 
uncivilised  peoples. 

Of  these  hypotheses  the  last  is  the  one  most  favoured 
by  modern  critics.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  presents 
fewer  difficulties  and  is  more  generally  intelligible  than 
any  of  the  others.  No  single  theory  or  explanation, 
however,  will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  legends  are  without  uniformity,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  system.  Some  of  the 
stories  are  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  antiquity — relics 
of  ancient  folk-lore,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Others  are  later  attempts  to  account  for 
names,  customs  and  ritual  peculiarities,  the  original 
significance  of  which  was  forgotten.  Others,  again, 
are  the  work  of  harmonisers,  or  poets :  or  are  im¬ 
ported  fragments  of  the  mythology  of  other  nations. 
While  a  few,  doubtless,  are  dramatic  representations 
of  actual  historical  occurrences  ;  and  a  few  more  are 
susceptible  of  a  naturalistic  or  linguistic  explanation. 
Thus  we  get  a  chaotic  mass  of  legends,  originating 
at  different  times,  in  different  localities,  and  possessed 
of  widely  different  values.  Each  of  them  must  be 
separately  criticised  and  classified,  if  any  scientific 
account  is  to  be  forthcoming.  For  no  one  key  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  which  will  unlock  the  treasures 
of  all. 

The  view  here  expressed  is  not  that  of  Mr.  George 
St.  Clair.  This  writer  belongs  to  the  allegorical  school 
— a  school  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Theagenes 
of  Rhegium,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  and  Metrodorus, 
and  which  aims  at  interpreting  Greek  myths  in  terms  of 
philosophy  or  science.  The  method,  which  was  also  in 
great  favour  among  Christian  exegetes  of  the  Middle 
Ap-es,  has  now  fallen  into  discredit.  But  there  still  re¬ 
main  a  few  writers,  who  in  their  explanations  both  of 
scripture  and  of  pagan  myths,  adhere  to  the  ancient 


system,  and  by  arbitrary  subjective  interpretations 
claim  to  solve  triumphantly  the  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  latest  of  these  writers  is  Mr.  St.  Clair. 
The  main  contention  of  the  “Myths  of  Greece”  is 
thus  briefly  expressed  by  the  author.  “  The  secret  of 
Greece  is  an  allegory  of  astronomy  and  the  calendar. 
The  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  the  basis 
of  the  religious  system.  The  priests  were  astronomers, 
the  astronomers  were  priests.  The  mythology  is  their 
record — a  religious  history  embalmed.”  Elsewhere  it 
is  repeated  that  the  basis  of  Greek  mythology  was 
“the  observation  of  the  seasons,  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  attempt  to  frame  a  correct 
calendar  ”. 

In  working  out  his  theory  Mr.  St.  Clair  gives  proof 
of  considerable  ingenuity,  but  he  is  betrayed  into 
extravagances  which  are  frequently  grotesque.  That 
Kronos  signifies  the  lunar,  and  Zeus  the  solar  year  : 
that  Athene  “represents  just  that  fragment  of  time 
required  by  the  year  of  Zeus  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
sun”  :  that  Apollo  stands  for  “  a  great  calendar  reform 
which  was  effected  about  2418  b.c.”  and  so  “  came  to 
represent  the  perfected  year  ”,  maybe  evident  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  very  astronomical  mythologist :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between  such 
far-fetched  explanations  and  Metrodorus’  absurd  identi¬ 
fications  of  Agamemnon  with  ether  or  of  Hector  with 
the  moon.  Any  man,  of  course,  is  at  liberty  to  read  his 
own  meaning  into  a  myth.  But  it  is  another  thing  when 
he  asserts  that  this  was  what  the  myth  originally  meant. 
Nor  can  we  congratulate  Mr.  St.  Clair  on  the  inci¬ 
dental  application  of  his  method  to  Biblical  criticism. 
It  may  surprise  the  old-fashioned  to  learn  that  the 
Deluge  was  nothing  worse  than  “the  sudden  uprise  of 
the  celestial  abyss  on  the  vernal  side  of  the  world, 
when  the  equinox  is  put  into  its  new  and  current  posi¬ 
tion  after  long  neglect  ”  :  or  that  the  fall  of  the  angels 
was  only  “the  drop  down  of  the  antiquated  equinoxes 
and  their  stars  ”.  The  explanation  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Tower  of  Babel  is  similarly  unconventional.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  these  fantastic  notions. 

The  “Myths  of  Greece”  is  interesting  as  an  alle¬ 
gorical  curiosity,  but,  as  a  contribution  to  the  scientific 
study  of  Greek  mythology,  it  cannot  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  The  author  has  allowed  his  astronomical  bias 
to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  his  work  is 
thereby  spoilt.  But  let  him  be  judged  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  “  My  book  ”  writes  Mr.  St.  Clair  “  is  nothing 
if  not  original  :  and  my  labour  has  been  wasted  if  I  am 
not  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  truth  than  some  who  are 
counted  as  adepts  ”.  (The  allusion  appears  to  be  to 
Mr.  Lang  and  Dr.  Teile).  If  this  be  the  criterion,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Mr.  St.  Clair’s  labour  has  indeed  been 
lost. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

“  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.” 
By  Henry  Barclay  Swete.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  edited  by 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray.  Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press.  1900.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

HE  study  of  the  Septuagint  in  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  much  stimulated 
by  the  publication  of  various  works  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student.  Hatch’s  “  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greek”  led  the  way  in  directing  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  Septuagint,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
that  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Long  before  this 
Dr.  Hatch  had  been  anxious  that  Oxford  should  have 
the  distinction  of  publishing  a  better  text  of  the  Greek 
Old  Testament  than  that  which  had  been  already 
published  by  the  University  Press.  But  the  idea 
fell  through  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  sister 
University  to  undertake  the  work.  Its  first  fruits 
were  seen  in  the  portable  edition  in  three  volumes 
(under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Swete,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity)  which  is  soon  to  reach  a  third  edition  ;  and 
we  are  promised  a  much  more  ambitious  edition  in 
the  future  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Holmes  and 
Parsons  edition,  a  book  which  can  never  entirely  be 
superseded.  Oxford,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  second 
contribution  to  the  works  for  the  assistance  of  the 
student  in  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
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being  followed  by  a  supplemental  volume  to  bring  the 
work  in  some  respects  up  to  date.  With  these  and 
Field’s  monumental  edition  of  the  Hexapla  of  an  earlier 
date  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid  for  further  research. 

The  volume  now  before  us  edited  by  the  pleading 
scholar  on  the  subject  in  England,  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  veteran  Septuagint  scholar  Dr.  Nestle,  indi¬ 
cates  the  various  lines  on  which  future  study  and 
research  can  set  forth.  It  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy  and 
methodical  arrangement  and  speaks  well  not  only  for  its 
author  but  for  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  In 
a  supplement  we  have  a  critical  text  of  Aristeas’  famous 
letter  edited  by  Mr.  St.John  Thackeray,  already  known 
by  his  translation  of  Blass’s  “  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  ”. 

If  we  were  asked  what  were  the  main  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  a  deeper  and  more  extended  study  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  we  should  say  that  there  were  two  of  paramount 
importance.  The  first  of  these  would  be  the  recovery 
■of  the  true  text  and  meaning  of  many  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  This  can  only  be  arrived  at  very  tenta¬ 
tively,  and  with  great  caution.  There  must  be  no  re¬ 
writing  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  make  it  square  with 
modern  ideas  and  prepossessions.  This  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Greek  version,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  carries  us 
back  at  least  a  thousand  years  behind  the  earliest  1 
dated  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew,  and  also  behind  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  Hebrew  text  which  led  1 
to  the  suppression  of  all  other  editions  and  recen¬ 
sions.  The  second  is  a  still  more  extensive  use  of 
the  LXX  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Knowling  in  his  edition  of  the  Acts  lately  published 
in  the  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament  furnishes  us  with 
an  excellent  example  of  what  is  possible  in  this  direc-  ■ 
tion.  Dr.  Swete  gives  us  the  lead  in  both  these  matters  J 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  his  work.  | 
Still  more,  however,  is  daily  becoming  possible  in  the  j 
study  of  the  language  of  the  LXX.  The  excavations 
of  Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  are  showing  us  that  many  i 
words  which  till  now  have  been  considered  peculiar  to 
the  LXX  were  really  part  of  the  current  Alexandrian 
Greek  (Swete,  p.  293).  Colloquial  Greek  of  various 
periods,  as  distinguished  from  literary  Greek,  will  have 
to  be  more  carefully  studied.  We  may  refer,  in  this 
connexion,  to  Deissmann’s  “  Bible  Studies  ”. 

A  few  incidental  remarks  occur  to  us  with  reference 
to  this  book.  (1)  A  careful  study  of  the  LXX  has 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  cases  the 
Greek  translation  was  dictated.  The  Hebrew  was 
read  aloud  word  by  word  ;  perhaps  a  word  was  heard 
wrongly  by  the  translator  and  he  gave  the  Greek  for 
what  he  imagined  had  been  read  ;  a  scribe  then  took 
down  the  translation  given  by  word  of  mouth,  and  he 
also  was  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  a  similar  way. 
(2)  Much  remains  to  be  ascertained  as  to  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Service  books  of 
■the  Eastern  churches  :  we  could  wish  that  we  had  been 
told  more  about  them  in  this  volume.  (3)  Dr.  Swete  does 
not  seem  to  have  mentioned  what  a  considerable 
number  of  Epic  words  and  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  ! 
vocabulary  of  the  LXX.  (4)  The  form  of  comparison  ! 
used  in  the  LXX  (see  p.  306)  should,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  rather  classed  among  the  constructions  due  , 
to  the  Hebrew.  (5)  We  do  not  notice  any  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  words  were  occasion¬ 
ally  abbreviated  and  that  the  translator  may  have  [ 
mistaken  one  abbreviation  for  another.  (6)  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  Greek  words  about  “  the  ! 
Lord  reigning  from  the  tree  ”  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
hand  of  the  uncial  transliteration  from  the  Greek  of  j 
the  Verona  Psalter  (R).  (7)  We  conclude  that  the  I 

Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names  of  the  LXX  was  j 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  since  Dr.  Swete^s 
book  went  to  press  ;  otherwise  it  should  have  found  a  I 
place  in  one  of  his  paragraphs  relating  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 


NOVELS. 

41  Queen’s  Mate.”  By  Morice  Gerard.  London  :  ! 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901.  65-. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  plottings  and  love-makings 
•of  crowned  and  other  heads  in  that  modified  Europe  for  I 


'  which  the  creator  of  Hentzau,  Ruritania  and  the  rest 
|  stands  literary  godfather.  It  contains  a  rather  irritating 
mixture  of  Gramandian  emperors  and  British  dukes 
and  ambassadors  and  Skilovian  princes  and  queens  of 
!  Amphalia  ;  and  the  reader  has  a  strong  impression  that 
|  more  interesting  results  were  once  on  a  time  obtained 
|  by  the  same  author  from  less  aristocratic  materials. 

Fictitious  emperors  and  beautiful  though  bogus  young 
|  queens  turn  in  fact,  unless  they  are  presented  with  great 
I  skill  in  detached  realisation,  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
j  mouth  ;  and  in  the  present  story  narrative  unity  in  the 
imaginary  is  destroyed  by  incongruous  hints  from  the 
real.  The  competition  on  political,  financial  or  purely 
;  personal  grounds  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  that  im¬ 
portant  little  Dutch-speaking  kingdom  Amphalia  is  the 
|  subject  of  the  plot ;  and  the  treatment  maybe  described 
j  as  vivacious  in  parts.  A  dullish  dog  however  is  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Emperor  of  Gramand. 

“A  Woman  Alone.”  Three  Stories.  By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

Mrs.  Clifford  is  not,  in  these  stories,  exhilarating, 
but  there  is  little  else  to  be  said  in  disparagement,  and 
many  people  enjoy  wanton  melancholy.  Two  of  the  three 
stories  touch  the  same  people  :  “  Marie  Zellinger  ”  is  a 
slight  but  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
minor  characters  in  “A  Woman  Alone”.  The 
heroine  of  this,  a  brilliant  Hungarian,  who  wrecks  two 
lives  because  she  tries  to  impart  some  of  her  own  fire 
to  an  able  but  horribly  phlegmatic  English  husband,  is 
a  very  successful  creation.  The  man  is  perhaps  un¬ 
naturally  selfish,  but  then  the  reader  is  compelled  to 
see  him  with  his  wife’s  eyes.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sure  touch  with  which 
Mrs.  Clifford  handles  her  London,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  most  of  our  writers  of  fiction  to  try  to 
learn  from  her.  The  last  story  in  the  book  is  curiously 
depressing  and  very  real. 

“Love  and  Honour.”  By  M.  E.  Carr.  London: 

Smith,  Elder.  1901.  6^. 

“  Love  and  Honour  ”  is  a  very  conventional  story  of 
people  who  behaved  unconventionally.  A  German 
nobleman  believes  his  fiancee  to  have  perished  in  the 
French  Revolution,  but  finds  her,  years  later,  alive 
j  and  the  wife  of  a  French  general.  Werther,  in  this 
case,  was  not  a  very  moral  man,  the  general  bored  the 
|  lady,  and  the  rest  may  be  imagined.  The  denouement 
j  which  we  will  not  reveal  to  anxious  readers  comes  in 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  As  Mrs.  Carr  has  set  her 
j  story  in  such  stirring  times,  she  might  have  studied 
them  more  carefully.  Her  knowledge  of  the  Westphalian 
nobles  who  supply  most  of  the  characters  may  be  seen 
1  from  the  fact  that  the  hero’s  mother  is  called  “  the 
Freifrau  ”,  and  it  is  odd  to  have  “  Partant  pour  la 
Syrie  ”  described  as  the  song  of  the  First  Empire. 

“  Prince  Charming :  a  Fantastic  Episode  in  Court 
Dress.”  By  “  Rita.”  London  :  Sands.  3s.  6 d. 

“Rita”  has  tried  desperately  hard  to  write  a 
story  of  the  kind  in  which  Mr.  Harland  succeeds.  A 
blas^  heir-apparent,  a  charming  and  virtuous  peasant- 
girl,  a  moral  reformation.  ...  It  needs  a  very  light 
and  graceful  touch,  and  this  it  lacks.  To  tell  the  truth, 

“  Prince  Charming”  is  a  bore,  the  social  satire  is  crude, 
and  the  sentimentality  of  the  love  idyll  is  cloying.  A 
half-witted  old  man,  living  in  one  of  the  Achill  or  Aran 
islands,  fancying  himself  King  of  Ireland,  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  redeeming  feature.  But  the  book  is  trivial 
without  gaiety,  and  “  Rita”  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  dialect  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  minor 
characters  is  stage-Irish  of  the  worst  kind.  In  so  far 
as  the  story  approaches  the  life  of  living  personages,  it 
is  in  very  poor  taste. 

“  Tales  that  are  Told.”  By  Mary  Findlater  and  Jane 
Helen  Findlater.  London :  Methuen.  1901.  65-. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  existence  of  popular 
magazines  is  that  writers  who  can  do  good  work  are 
led  to  publish  short  stories  which  they  would  hardly  sit 
down  in  cold  blood  to  write.  These  tales  will  not  add 
to  the  reputation  of  either  of  the  writers.  They  are 
quite  harmless,  and  are  above  the  level  of  magazine  fic¬ 
tion,  but  in  them  the  qualities  which  have  won  for  each 
of  the  Misses  Findlater  an  assured  position  in  the  wrake 
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of  Mrs.  Oliphant  are  very  much  disguised.  The 
temptation  of  the  short  story  to  a  writer  of  long  quiet 
stories  dealing  with  character  rather  than  incident  lies 
in  the  risk  of  melodrama. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Our  Flags.”  By  Rear-Admiral  S.  Eardley  Wilmot.  London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  1901. 

This  short  treatise  is  heartily  welcomed  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  its  introduction,  but  in  his  desire  to  be  understanded 
of  the  people,  the  author  has  ignored  heraldry  and  so  been 
occasionally  led  to  make  inaccurate  statements.  The  Con¬ 
queror’s  banner  at  Hastings  may  be  relegated  to  tradition  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  “leo”was  used  indifferently  for 
lion  or  leopard.  On  page  18  “a  harp  and  crown  ”  are  asserted 
to  be  the  “  arms  of  the  Irish  kings  ”,  but  Irish  heraldry  cannot 
claim  so  early  an  existence  and  the  neatest  approach  to  the 
present  arms  of  Ireland  are  those  of  Leinster,  vert  a  harp  or 
stringed  argent.  It  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that  Ireland  was 
added  “  by  right  of  conquest”.  Space  forbids  an  heraldic 
explanation  of  the  arms  carried  by  James  I.  but  it  is  not  what 
the  author  assumes.  He  is  again  inaccurate  in  saying  the 
death  of  Charles  dissolved  the  union  between  the  two 
“  countries  ”.  Speaking  of  banners,  Admiral  Eardley  Wilmot 
not  only  greatly  antedates  the  use  of  coat  armour  but  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  the  lowest  degree  entitled  to  a  banner  was 
that  of  banneret.  Popular  usage  can  never  sanction  the 
mistake  made  in  calling  the  Royal  banner  a  standard,  the 
latter  is  an  essentially  different  flag,  and  as  the  word  “device” 
has  a  particular  heraldic  significance,  it  should  have  been 
avoided.  Apart  from  faults  of  this  nature,  the  little  book 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  useful.  The  plates  are 
good  and  generally  assist  the  text,  but  are  the  leaves  shown 
in  the  Commonwealth  flag  those  of  the  “palm  and  shamrock”? 

“Some  Literary  Landmarks  for  Pilgrims  on  Wheels.”  By 

F.  W.  Brockett.  London  :  Dent.  1901. 

A  few  of  the  papers  in  this  little  volume  have  been  reprinted 
from  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine  ”,  but  for  the  most  part  the  matter 
is  fresh.  Mr.  Brockett  would  claim  for  cycling  that  it  is  a 
gentler  art  than  angling.  He  admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  “  scorcher  ”,  but  predicts  that  before  long  he  will  “be  as 
extinct  as  the  old  bone-shaker”.  We  see  no  sign  of  it.  The 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Surrey  have  become  quite  demoralised 
by  the  hordes  of  wretches,  geared  up  to  eighty  or  a  hundred, 
who  make  it  hideous  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  throughout 
every  summer  Sabbath  ;  and  north  of  London  it  is  almost  as 
bad.  It  is  a  pity  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  driven  home  the 
excellent  remarks  he  made  some  time  ago  on  the  evil  side  of 
this  recreation.  Mr.  Brockett  is  much  happier  when  dealing 
with  Jane  Austen  and  Charles  Lamb  and  Shelley  and  their 
wanderings  and  haunts  than  when  he  turns  to  those  whom  he 
calls  “  Some  Moderns  ”.  In  such  a  sentence  as  this  written  of 
Tennyson,  he  does  not  do  himself  justice  :  “The  lines  recalled 
those  fateful  days  when  the  world  seemed  to  pause  with  bated 
breath  while  the  old  poet’s  life  trembled  in  the  balance  And 
what  in  the  world  induced  him  to  try  to  describe  the  scenes 
which  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  sees  down  Nutcombe  Bottom  when  he 
opens  his  windows  to  take  a  breath  of  “  intoxicating  Surrey 
air”?  It  is  a  matter  of  supremest  indifference  what  he  sees. 
These  were  mistakes,  yet  Mr.  Brockett’s  book  is  agreeable  and 
has  many  dainty  little  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symington. 

“William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.”  By  W.  D.  Green,  M.P. 

New  York  and  London  :  Putnam’s.  1901.  5s-. 

Mr.  Green  gives  us  in  this  volume  a  piece  of  work  which  is 
perfectly  conscientious,  that  is  to  say  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  period  of  which  he  writes  at  some  of 
the  original  sources  accessible  to  inquirers.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  he  has  given  us  the  indispensable  Life  of  Lord 
Chatham  for  which  Englishmen  must  still  wait.  We  cannot 
but  speculate  how  from  different  points  of  view  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  treated  so  inspiring  a 
theme.  We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Green  has  evolved  any 
original  criticism  or  been  betrayed  into  a  single  epigram  worth 
remembering  on  one  of  the  most  striking  careers  in  English 
history.  The  author  appears  at  his  best  in  handling  the 
personal  intrigues  which  followed  the  fall  of  Walpole  and  the 
accession  of  Pitt  to  power  ;  here  he  shows  considerable  patience 
and  industry  in  unravelling  a  tangled  web.  When  he  comes  to 
draw  the  picture  of  Pitt’s  triumphs  in  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
his  struggle  against  American  Taxation  and  his  final  effort  to 
save  the  Empire  he  lacks  both  vigour  and  adequate  style.  Still 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  gives  a  reasonable  sketch  of  a 
very  great  man.  It  is  superior  to  many  volumes  in  this  series 
but  it  lacks  the  note  of  distinction  which  a  monograph  on  such 
a  subject  should  possess. 

“Through  Persia  on  a  Side  Saddle.”  By  Ella  C.  Sykes. 

London  :  Macqueen.  1901. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  with,  as  a  new  feature,  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid.  The  author  was  the  first 
European  woman  to  visit  Kerman  and  Persian  Baluchistan, 


and  her  book  has  no  pretensions  to  be  historic,  scientific 
or  political,  but  is  just  the  record  of  a  very  happy  period  in, 
her  life  which  she  seems  to  re-live  in  the  telling  of  it. 
Sir  Frederic  considers  that  “Our  relations  with  Afghanistan 
are  reasonably  amicable  ;  those  with  the  neighbouring  Kelat 
State  have  undergone  more  than  one  process  of  happy  modi¬ 
fication  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  certify  that  these  changes 
of  condition  mean  upon  the  whole  real  progress,  and  that, 
thanks  to  His  Majesty’s  Indian  Government,  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  outcome  of  that  progress,  whether 
theoretical  or  practical,  is  being  turned  to  account  by  poli¬ 
tical  and  scientific  experts  who  are  themselves  competent 
chroniclers  ”. 

“  Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Iceland.”  By  H.  M.  Slater.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Douglas.  1901.  $s.  net. 

This  admirable  little  handbook  on  the  birds  of  an  island 
which  is  now  annually  visited  by  a  good  number  of  English 
people  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years’  careful  observation  and 
study.  It  is  very  bad  news  that  even  in  Iceland  several  species 
of  birds  ate  threatened  with  extinction  in  spite  of  the  close 
seasons  which  have  been  instituted.  “  The  Great  Auk  is  gone 
for  ever — I  do  not  think  that  mere  collectors  had  very  much  to 
do  with  that — but  there  are  two  or  three  other  species,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  which  as  breeding  birds  in  Iceland  does  not  seem 
very  far  off.  Amongst  these  are  the  Grey  Phalarope,  the 
Black-tailed  Godwit,  and  the  Little  Auk  ;  and  the  Iceland 
Falcon  also  is  diminishing  in  numbers.  In  these  and  other 
cases,  this  is  owing  to  the  wholesale  taking  of  their  eggs,  which 
the  Close  Season  law  in  Iceland  does  not  regulate  in  any  way.” 

“Buckinghamshire.”  By  G.  E.  Mitton.  London:  Black. 
1901.  2  s.  6  d. 

The  county  of  Milton,  of  Gray,  of  Penn,  of  Cowper  and  of 
Hampden,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  great  names  associated 
with  the  Chilterns  and  their  district,  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to 
those  who  care  in  the  least  for  English  literature  and  history, 
and  Miss  Mitton  has  evidently  enjoyed  her  work.  We  think 
she  might  have  spared  a  little  more  space  than  she  has  done 
for  the  delightful  country  and  villages  and  hamlets  about 
Jordans,  and  she  might  have  dwelt  a  little  on  the  noble 
views  to  be  obtained  from  almost  any  of  the  hill  summits 
about  Whiteleaf  Cross.  On  a  clear  day  one  sees  the  White 
Horse  Hills  most  distinctly  from  any  of  these  points.  The 
sectional  maps  are  well  done,  but  there  is  not  a  good  general 
map  of  the  county. 

“  The  Letters  of  her  Mother  to  Elizabeth.”  London  :  Unwin. 
1901. 

Few  books  more  thoroughly  deserve  to  stimulate  parody  than 
“The  Visits  of  Elizabeth”,  but  this  attempt  though  not  without 
humour  makes  the  common  mistake  of  keeping  too  close  to  the 
style  of  the  original.  The  result  is  that  the  parody  reads  like  a 
mere  copy  with  occasional  intervals  of  burlesque.  The  amount 
of  utterly  needless  vulgarity  in  “The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  ”  would 
have  made  an  excellent  target  for  satirical  parody  and  such  a 
protest  was  much  needed.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  chance  was 
missed. 

“Flowers  and  Ferns  in  their  Haunts.”  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1901. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

The  illustrations  are  evidently  intended  to  be  a  special 
feature  of  this  book  on  American  flowers  and  ferns.  But  they 
do  not  impress  one  :  there  is  far  too  much  photography  on  the 
usual  shiny  disagreeable  paper.  The  result  is  weight  rather 
than  quality.  The  author  does  not  like  too  much  talk  about 
calyx,  corolla,  stamen  and  pistil,  and  we  sympathise  with  her. 
She  approaches  flowers  in  the  right  spirit,  but  will  not  find 
many  to  share  her  objections  to  flowers  cut  and  put  in  a  bowl 
to  adorn  our  rooms. 

“The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.”  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

As  a  frontispiece  we  have  in  this  volume  a  portrait  of  Byron 
from  an  engraving  after  the  very  characteristic  drawing  by  G. 
H.  Harlow.  My.  Coleridge  has  one  or  two  interesting  notes  on 
Byron  as  student  and  omnivorous  reader.  That  he  “  read 
widely  and  studied  diligently  ”  is  a  fact  which  has  not  been 
generally  appreciated. 

“  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 
“The  Abbey  Churches  of  Bath  and  Malmesbury.”  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Perkins.  “  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol.” 
By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  London :  Bell.  1901.  u.  6 d. 
each  net. 

Three  new  volumes  in  Bell’s  excellent  “  Cathedral  Series  ”. 
These  books  are  not  distinguished  by  any  delicacy  of  style  such 
as  marks  Dean  Kitchin’s  delightful  little  work  on  Winchester  ; 
but  they  are  useful  and  sound. 

“  The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Benet.”  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
1901.  55.  net. 

Some  account  of  the  life  and  talk  of  S.  Benedict  480-  543  A. re 
derived  from  one  of  the  books  containing  the  Dialogues  of 
S.  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  of  Rome.  This  is  practically  a 
reprint  of  part  of  the  translation  into  English  of  S.  Gregory’s 
work  made  in  1608  by  the  unidentified  “  P.W.”. 
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“  Gardening  for  Beginners.”  By  E.  T.  Cook.  London  : 
Newnes.  1901.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

This  is  a  bulky  volume  illustrated  by  photographs  on  the 
slippery  paper  to  which  we  do  not  take  at  all  kindly.  In 
quantity  at  any  rate  the  volume  does  undoubtedly  excel.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  fine  work  “The  English  Flower  Garden”  was  the 
first  work  of  this  kind. 

“The  Broad  Line:  a  Story  of  a  Paper.”  By  A.  B.  Paine. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1901.  5^. 

This  is  addressed  “To  those  who  have  started  papers,  to 
those  who  have  thought  of  starting  papers,  and  to  those  who 
are  thinking  of  starting  papers  ”.  It  does  not  give  anything  in 
the  shape  of  practical  advice  or  experience,  and  is  evidently 
meant  to  be  playful. 

“  Sartor  Resartus  ”  and  “  On  Heroes,  Hero-worship  and  the 
Heroic  in  History.”  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  Library  of 
English  Classics.  London  :  Macmillan.  3^.  6 d.  net. 
Includes  a  bibliographical  note,  and  the  Testimonies  of 
Authors  which  Carlyle  omitted  from  the  1858  collected  edition  of 
his  works. 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 

The  political  outlook  is  the  dominant  topic  in  the  August 
Reviews.  “  Blackwood’s”  sums  up  the  situation  as  “a  languid 
session  and  a  Liberal  farce  ”,  and  distributes  its  criticisms  im¬ 
partially  between  the  Government  which  lacks  vigour  and  the 
Opposition  which  wants  unity.  In  the  “Nineteenth  Century” 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid  disposes  of  “  the  Liberal  imbroglio”  with  the 
“  vision”  of  a  party  throwing  off  parasitic  extremists  and  show¬ 
ing  itself  true  to  the  old  creed.  How  this  vision  is  to  be  realised 
without  further  dislocation  of  Liberal  forces,  no  one  who 
understands  the  elements  of  which  the  Opposition  is  composed 
is  likely  to  attempt  to  predict.  We  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  the  Radicals  will  follow  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood’s 
advice,  as  given  in  the  “New  Liberal  Review”,  and 
sink  individual  differences  for  the  sake  of  party  and 
principles  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Greenwood,  with  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender  in  the  “Contemporary”,  does  not  regard  the 
•differences  of  the  party  as  irreconcilable,  but  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook 
in  the  “  New  Liberal  Review”  shows  a  more  practical  appre¬ 
ciation  of  facts  when  he  says  that  the  existence  of  two  schools 
of  thought  on  Imperial  questions  within  the  Liberal  party  is 
fatal  to  its  efficiency.  The  Liberal  party  was  originally  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  :  the  Empire  has 
broken  up  the  Liberal  party.  “  An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  ” 
in  the  “  National  ”  thinks  that  now  is  “  Lord  Rosebery’s  oppor¬ 
tunity”.  The  country,  we  are  told,  is  looking  for  a  man  to 
reform  the  War  Office  and  the  army,  to  maintain  an  efficient 
navy  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  solution  of  domestic  problems. 
“An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand”  is  a  very  sanguine  person, 
rand  apparently  would  not  be  unwilling  to  endorse  the  eulogy 
passed  on  Lord  Rosebery  as  Foreign  Minister  by  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary”.  In  a  second  article  this  month  the  “Contemporary” 
reviews  the  crises  which  Lord  Rosebery  handled  so  that 
no  war  resulted  during  the  years  1892-95.  So  far  as 
we  can  see  Lord  Rosebery  succeeded  only  in  defeating  Khe- 
tdivial  ambition,  and  in  other  directions  avoided  war  by  doing 
nothing.  His  Siamese  policy  is  considered  by  the  “Contem¬ 
porary”  to  have  been  a  great  success,  because  he  took  steps  to 
■defend  British  interests  while  Siam  was  being  partitioned  by 
France.  Lord  Rosebery  is  credited  with  leaving  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  a  strong  hand  in  the  Far  East  in  the  friendliness  of 
Japan.  Japanese  gratitude  is  a  wonderful  virtue,  if  it  extends 
to  the  country  which  stood  aside  while  the  fruits  of  victory 
were  snatched  by  others.  If  there  is  any  friendliness  for  Great 
Britain  in  Japan,  it  certainly  is  not  due  to  the  statesmanship  of 
Lord  Rosebery. 

“An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand”  naively  suggests  a  Rosebery 
Government  with  Lord  Cromer  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord 
Kitchener  at  the  War  Office,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  is  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  writer  of 
an  anonymous  article  in  the  “Fortnightly”  entitled  “A  Cry 
for  Men  ”.  Are  the  leaders  in  the  political  world  in 
general,  and  of  the  Tory  political  world  in  particular, 
incapable  of  governing  the  Empire  ?  The  notion  is  not 
so  absurd  as  the  proposal  that  Lord  Rosebery  must 
be  called  in  as  saviour.  According  to  the  “Fortnightly” 
article,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  one  man  living  capable  of 
inspiring  the  executive  energies  of  a  whole  Government 
and  of  providing  England  with  a  powerful  administration. 
“And  the  worst  of  our  fate  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  our 
best.”  The  possibility  of  an  alternative  Government  to  the 
present  has  been  prejudiced,  we  are  assured,  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  ambition  to  become  Prime  Minister — 
“a  revelation  ...  of  which  the  country  has  not  yet  quite 
grasped  the  significance”.  But  though  Sir  Henry  is  out  of 
the  quest. on,  we  are,  in  the  “Fortnightly”  Reviewer’s  opinion, 
in  danger  of  escaping  the  revolutionary  fate  of  France 
-only  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  “Fortnightly”  article 
is  a  remarkable  one.  Its  incisive  paradoxes  are  refresh¬ 
ing  in  the  dog  days,  but  we  are  afraid  a  rosary  of 


epigrams  is  not  necessarily  a  panacea  for  all  political  ills.  The 
Liberal  party  as  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says — also  in  the 
“  Fortnightly  — is  in  extremis  ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  not 
strange  if  he  is  correct  in  his  view  that  the  party  was  played 
out  even  before  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  “  Monthly 
Review”  pleads  that  the  moment  has  come  for  the  declaration 
of  a  new  and  positive  Liberal  policy,  but  as  such  a  declaration 
can  only  be  made  if  the  section  of  the  party  which  opposes  the 
war  will  consent  to  stultify'’  itself,  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  any  note  being  sounded  that  is  not  discordant. 

“ The  Mediterranean  Scare”  engages  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Hurd  and  Mr.  E.  Robertson  in  the  “Nineteenth 
Century”,  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  returns  to  the  subject  in  the 
“National”.  The  two  former  seek  to  minimise  the  alarmist 
tone  adopted  by  writers  like  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  says  that 
the  interests  of  the  navy  are  subordinated  to  party  politics. 
Otherwise,  “  Why  is  any  layman  or  company  of  ignorant  non¬ 
experts  like  the  Navy  League  required  to  awaken  the  nation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy?”  If  the  Mediterranean  wants 
ships,  Mr.  Arnold  White  apparently  wants  manners. 
In  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  there  are  no  less  than  three 
naval  articles,  one  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  inviting  reasons  for 
any  optimism  which  may  exist  as  to  the  certainty  that  the 
British  fleet  would  issue  victorious  from  war  ;  a  second  by 
“Excubitor”  who  is  not  one  of  the  pessimists  but  indicates 
directions  in  which  he  considers  the  navy  is  deficient  and  others 
in  which  he  thinks  the  country  may  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
Admiralty  have  done  ;  and  a  third  by  Pvtr.  F.  T.  Jane  on  the 
apotheosis  of  the  torpedo.  Mr.  Jane  thinks  he  detects  signs  of 
the  possible  extinction  of  the  big  battleship,  unless  some  means 
can  be  found  of  coping  with  the  destroyer.  In  the  “  Monthly  ” 
is  a  most  interesting  article  descriptive  of  “  the  tactics  of  the 
submarine”,  by  Mr.  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge  who  tells  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  sinking  of  the  “Housatonic”  in  the  blockade  of 
Charleston  on  19  February,  1864.  Army  reform,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  three  articles  in  the  “Empire  Review”,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  “  Monthly”  by  Lieut.-Col.  Maude,  who  points  out 
some  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  lost  opportunities.  Lieut.-Col.  Maude 
among  other  things  proposes  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  Canada  for  the  quartering  of  a  number  of  men  during  a 
period  of  service  at  selected  spots  in  the  Dominion.  In  the 
“Nineteenth  Century”,  Mr.  Sidney  Low  warns  us  of  a  danger 
which  he  thinks  lurks  in  the  War  Office  report.  The  reor¬ 
ganisation  of  the  head-quarters  bureaucracy,  he  says,  will  not 
give  us  all  we  want,  and  there  are  many  things  to  be  secured 
which  are  not  comprised  under  the  head  of  administrative 
machinery.  The  army  needs  reform  in  Mr.  Low’s  view  at 
least  as  much  as  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  takes  a  somewhat  original  view  of  the 
American  character  in  a  “  Fortnightly  ”  article  on  “American 
Imperialism  ”.  He  says  much  about  the  sentiment  and  morality 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  he  can  discover  no 
ground  for  believing  that  they  will  give  up  the  spoils  system  in 
the  administration  of  their  colonies.  “  The  real  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  expansion  over  seas  came  from  American 
morality  and  American  conservatism  ”,  says  Mr.  Brooks.  For 
all  “  the  real  strength”  accomplished  it  is  clearly  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  the  “  Nineteenth  Century”  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett 
seeks  to  explain  how  America  really  feels  towards  England. 
Mr.  Moffett  entertains  considerable  contempt  for  other  writers 
on  Anglo-American  relations,  and  thinks  a  better  understanding 
may  result  from  a  statement  of  plain  truths.  Mr.  Moffett 
is  a  grim  humourist.  Americans,  he  informs  us  in  almost 
so  many  words,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  befriends  with  England 
if  England  will  kindly  consent  to  do  everything  they  want  and 
take  American  views  on  all  things  American.  For  instance 
England  must  take  America’s  view  as  to  the  future  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  not  only  recognise  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
by  the  way  she  was  the  "first  to  do  whatever  Mr.  Moffett  may 
suppose,  but  accept  the  fact  that  the  position  of  Canada  is  an 
anomaly.  Mr.  Moffett,  who  thinks  we  were  wrong  to  interfere 
with  the  Boers,  is  an  advocate  of  the  domination  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States.  He  gravely  assures  us  that  the  Americans 
would  more  willingly  give  up  all  China  (which  they  do  not 
possess)  than  a  single  inch  of  Alaska  ! 

Of  the  more  miscellaneous  papers  in  the  reviews  several 
demand  special  mention.  First  there  is  Miss  E.  L.  Banks’ 
protest  in  the  “Fortnightly”  against  the  practice  of  publishing 
the  love-letters  of  men  like  Bismarck,  letters  written  for  reading 
by  one  pair  of  eyes  alone,  and  generally  calculated  in  the  cold 
light  of  print  to  make  their  writers  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the 
principals  in  a  breach  of  promise  action.  To  the  “  National  ” 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes  an  essay  on  S.  James’  Park  as 
it  was  rather  than  as  it  is—  “not  the  undulating  and  umbrageous 
landscape- garden  of  the  Victorian  era,  with  its  elaborate  boskage 
and  symmetric  flower  knots,  but  the  plainer  and  less  pretentious 
pleasure  ground  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges”.  “Blackwood’s”  contains  one  ot 
Linesman’s  inimitable  and  graphic  sketches  dealing  with  “aside 
show  ”  of  the  war.  Linesman’s  essays  are  all  the  more  attractive 
because  he  never  makes  the  mistake  of  depreciating  or  scoffing 
at  the  enemy.  “  Courage  ”,  he  says,  “  is  fair,  grit  and  stoutness 
of  purpose  are  fair,  death  pro  patria  is  fair  ;  have  not  the  Boers 
shown  them  all,  unmistakable  amid  the  treachery,  bigotry  and 
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vice — the  rubbish  which  alone  has  been  visible  to  too  many  of 
our  seers?”  In  the  “Monthly  Review”  Earl  Nelson  writesian 
anecdotal  essay  on  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
a  philosophic  essay  on  Walking.  Earl  Nelson  describes  an 
incident  connected  with  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  lamented  the  abandonment  of 
Kandahar  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Earl  Granville  subsequently  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  Lord  Beaconsfield  close  the 
debate  early,  as  he  received  a  note  from  the  Tory  leader  saying 
he  must  speak  then  or  never,  as  “  the  sedative  he  had  taken  to 
lull  his  pain  was  losing  its  power  ”.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
in  the  “New  Liberal”  writes  attractively  on  the  processes  of 
hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving,  and  makes  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  industry  of  the  crofters  and  cottars  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  Mr.  H.  T.  Sheringham’s  article  on  “  The  Fly  Fisher’s 
Aftermath  ”  in  “  Macmillan’s  ”  contains  some  hints  which  the 
inexpert  angler  may  find  of  service. 

The  “  Church  Quarterly  Review”  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to 
be  discussed  in  the  same  article  with  the  other  Quarterlies  ; 
but  we  should  be  sorry  wholly  to  ignore  an  excellent  number  of 
that  admirable  Review.  The  articles  on  “An  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  University”  and  “The  Church,  Democracy,  and 
Socialism  ”  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  We  do  not 
however  accept  the  reviewer’s  estimate  of  the  Socialistic  ideal, 
which  seems  to  be  borrowed  entire  from  Max  Hirsch  with  all 
his  onesidedness. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Une  Ante  Obscure.  Par  Jean  de  Ferrieres.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

1901.  3b  50c. 

The  illustrated  cover  dimly  reveals  an  emaciated  woman 
staring  vacantly  into  space  ;  and  she  is  the  utterly  obscure 
woman  whose  unhappy  life  constitutes  the  theme  of  M.  Jean  de 
Ferrieres’  wonderful  book.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  author 
before,  yet  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  work  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  season,  a  work  of  extrao  rdinary  power, 
of  infinite  promise.  M.  de  Ferrieres  has  produced,  in  fact,  a 
masterpiece  :  not  a  flaw  is  there  in  his  terribly  calm,  restrained 
account  of  the  career  of  Corinne  Bourgviel  who,  neglected  and 
disdained  by  her  mother,  grows  up  in  the  society  of  the  servants 
and  is  married  eventually  to  her  mother’s  lover,  who  is  neglected 
and  disdained  by  him,  who  is  neglected  and  disdained  by  every¬ 
body.  Not  a  slip  is  there  in  the  grim  analysis  of  her  emotions 
when,  separated  from  her  husband  and  left  alone,  she  seeks 
thirstily  the  love  other  women  enjoy — first  from  an  adopted  son 
who  robs  and  deserts  her,  then  from  animals  that  shrink  from 
her,  finally  from  a  retired  officer  who  brutally  insults  her  ; 
terribly  fine,  again,  is  the  description  of  her  last  days  when, 
despairing  and  broken,  she  whiles  away  the  long,  lonely  hours 
by  writing  and  posting  herself  love-letters,  by  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  them,  and  by  handling  the  quantities  of  gems  she  has 
amassed — fascinated  by  their  glitter — and  which  sparkle  from 
all  points  of  her  room  when  she  is  found  dead  one  morning 
with  a  “  perruque  frisee,  h  demi  mangee  et  posee  de  travers  ”  on 
her  head,  almost  a  skeleton,  “comme  un  effroyable  mannequin  ”. 
Yet  Corinne  Bourgviel  was  not  a  bad  woman  ;  she  would  have 
had  a  less  awful  life  if  she  had  been.  She  was  simply  nothing  ; 
plain  but  not  ugly,  plain  both  in  face  and  mind,  wholly 
destitute  of  charm  :  and  so  much  mediocrity,  so  much 
obscurity,  are  failings  that  Parisians  pardon  less  easily 
than  sin.  Her  brightest  moment  was  when  she  drew 
on  her  First  Communion  robes  ....  “elle  sourit  a  son 
image  qui  lui  parutjolie”.  But  her  mother  having  declared  that 
she  resembled  “  une  araignee  prise  dans  les  fils  de  sa  toile,  elle 
se  sentit  prete  a  pleurer”.  And  then  the  black  moments  began. 
Another  painful  occasion  is  when  Corinne  strives  to  imitate  the 
gestures  and  mannerisms  of  worldly  women,  hoping  thus  to 
win  her  husband’s  admiration.  But  the  attempt  is  ghastly  : 
her  husband  laughs  wildly,  cries,  “Ah!  Ah  !  regard ez  done 
Corinne,  comme  elle  est  drole”.  And — “Corinne  s’empourpra 
en  petite  fille  fautive”.  All  this  tragedy  is  rendered  the  more 
intense,  the  more  haunting  by  M.  de  Ferrieres’  grand  style. 
He  has  evidently  studied  Flaubert,  studied  the  sense  of  words 
with  the  same  ardent  devotion  and  the  same  remarkable  result. 
However,  as  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  quoting  some  of 
the  finer  passages  of  “  Une  Ame  Obscure  ”,  we  must  rest 
content  with  recommending  our  readers  to  seek  them  out  for 
themselves.  The  book,  of  course,  is  harrowing,  depressing  ; 
but  so  is  the  best  work  of  Maupassant  and  the  de  Goncourts, 
so  is  “Madame  Bovary”. 

CEuvres  Completes  de  Paul  Bourget.  Romans  :  Tome  II. 

Mensonges ;  Physiologie  de  P  Amour  Moderne.  Paris: 

Plon.  1901.  7f.  50c. 

In  the  second  half  of  this  volume  M.  Paul  Bourget 
strips  of  all  enchantment  the  modern  liaison.  And  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  this  service  :  hail  with  infinite  relief  his 
merciless  exposure  of  the  sordid  side  of  intrigue  which  so  many 
writers  choose  to  ignore,  preferring,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
reputation  for  “voluptuousness”,  to  dwell  exhaustively  and 
often  offensively  upon  the  so-called  joys  of  love  illicit,  love 
most  unromantic.  With  M.  Bourget,  on  this  occasion,  we 
follow  the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfortunes,  of  a  cer¬ 


tain  Claude  Larcher  who  has  just  been  deserted  by  his 
mistress.  He,  a  weak  creature,  laments  his  loneliness  ;  and 
although  Colette  has  treated  him  disgracefully,  he  declares 
himself  ready,  eager  to  take  her  back.  When  she  refuses,  he 
mopes,  whimpers,  droops  ;  then  writes  his  “  Physiologie  de 
1’ Amour  Moderne”  in  order  to  stifle  as  much  as  possible  his 
ire  and  grief.  Now,  Colette  was  not  by  any  means  the  first 
lady  to  enjoy  his  “protection”.  Many  others  had  preceded 
her.  Consequently,  Larcher  on  the  point  of  intrigue  is  an 
authority,  a  specialist.  And  as  he  appears  before  us  blasd, 
exhausted,  depressed,  thoroughly  wrecked  and  wretched,  we 
may  infer  that  liaisons  are  not  as  pleasant  as  the  average 
author  would  make  out  ;  while,  if  further  evidence  of  this  be 
required,  it  can  be  immediately  obtained  by  turning  to 
Larcher’s  “  Meditations  ”  on  Colette  and  her  sisters,  the  draw¬ 
backs  and  disasters  that  emanate  from  knowing  them,  the 
invariable  rupture  at  its  first  dawn  and  afterwards,  the  inevit¬ 
able  dilemmas,  deceptions,  and  disputes.  All  this  makes 
depressing  reading,  and  Larcher’s  complaints  occasionally 
become  monotonous.  But  the  point  of  view  is  new,  and  there¬ 
fore  interesting  ;  it  is  rare  to  find  a  Parisian  acknowledging  his 
faults  and  follies,  deploring  them  ;  rare  again  to  have  him 
inquiring  into  the  immorality  and  corruption  around  him. 
Larcher  does  not  spare  himself,  nor  does  he  spare  others  ;  his 
“Meditations”  are  evidently  intended  as  a  warning,  a  lesson. 
“Mensonges”,  also,  has  its  moral,  its  message  ;  but  M.  Paul 
Bourget’s  masterpiece  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
passing  mention.  A  word  of  praise,  however,  is  due  to  the 
Librairie  Plon  for  the  excellence  of  their  complete  edition  of 
M.  Bourget’s  works.  Both  the  type  and  paper  are  admirable  ; 
and  the  volumes,  unlike  the  usual  yellow-backed  books,  are  not 
in  imminent  danger  of  coming  apart. 

Questions  Aviericaines.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
1901.  3f.  50c. 

“We  believe”,  said  the  Saturday  Review  last  week  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  “that  there  is  a  general  idea, 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  this  land,  that  he  utters  the  voice 
of  the  Empire  in  matters  of  Imperial  concern  ”,  and  “  stamped 
with  the  great  hall-mark  of  the  ‘Times’,  Mr.  Kipling’s  verses 
go  forth  as  the  voice  of  the  Nation”.  This  is  precisely  what 
M.  Bentzon  asserts  most  positively  in  his  interesting  chapter  on 
the  “English  Army  as  painted  by  Rudyard  Kipling”  whose 
presence  in  the  volume  he  excuses  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Kipling  is  also  an  influence  in,  almost  “the  adopted  son” 
of,  America.  And  if  we  do  not  find  M.  Bentzon  condemn¬ 
ing  the  vulgarity  of  “  The  Lesson  ”,  we  have  him  attacking 
earlier  vulgarisms,  agreeing  in  fact  on  all  points  with 
the  Saturday  Review.  Particularly  severe  over  “  The 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  ”,  M.  Bentzon  denounces  those  that 
represent  the  soldier  as  constantly  indulging  in  orgies  and 
oaths  ;  but,  here  and  there,  as  a  contrast,  he  quotes  passages 
from  works  written  in  the  better  days  of  Mr.  Kipling. 
Perhaps,  however,  M.  Bentzon  overestimates  the  importance  of 
the  author  of  “The  Lesson”  whose  “influence”  we  believe  to- 
be  ephemeral  :  and  the  day,  we  imagine,  is  not  far  distant  when 
he  will  have  to  suppress  those  passages  in  which  he  describes 
Mr.  Kipling  as  the  “prophet”,  “the  oracle”.  Highly  interest¬ 
ing,  also,  is  M.  Bentzon’s  chapter  on  the  position  of  women  in 
the  United  States,  an  always  entertaining  subject,  by  the  way,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  Another  paper  of  moment  is  that 
on  gold  fever  in  America  ;  and  an  altogether  welcome  volume 
is  further  embellished  by  a  gracefully  written  criticism  of  certain 
American  books  that  deal  v'ith  life  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
Virginia  and  Louisiana. 

La  Tournee.  Par  Jean  Ajalbert.  Paris:  Editions  de  la  Revue 
Blanche.  1901.  3k  50c. 

A  lively  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  band  of  strolling- 
players  who,  with  a  wonderful  melodrama  entitled  “L’Usine”,. 
tour  the  provinces  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Vernal,  as 
capitally  drawn  a  character  as  Bordenave,  the  director  of  the 
“  Varietes  ”  in  Nana.  Moli&re  suffered  in  his  youth  when  he 
“  went  on  the  road  ”  :  and  so  does  Isidore  le  Superbe — no  less  1 
a  prodigious  poet,  author  of  a  “  tragedie-feerie,  en  vers  fibres, 
avec  des  musiques  ”  w'hich  Vernal  very  wisely  refuses  to  per¬ 
form.  No  one  admires  Isidore  the  Superb  except  Fanny 
Desrozes,  the  star ;  but  she,  alas  !  can  display  no  greater 
appreciation  of  his  genius  than  by  promising  to  play  the  title-role 
in  one  of  his  terrific  tragedies  in  the  dim,  dim  future.  So — 
Isidore  suffers.  The  comedians  also  suffer  :  the  whole  company 
suffers.  In  Brussels,  scarcely  a  soul  applauds  the  “  Usine”. 
Berlin  frankly  dislikes  it ;  Alsace — out  of  patriotism  perhaps — 
tolerates  it,  but  Brittany  deals  it  a  death-blow.  No  doubt 
M.  Ajalbert  has  himself  undergone  the  adventures  described  in 
this  book  :  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  could  not  be  more 
perfect.  Isidore  is  most  life-like  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
more  of  him,  we  are  anxious  to  know  if  Fanny  Desrozes  has 
kept  her  promise. 

Les  Cartons  Verts.  Par  Georges  Lecomte.  Paris  :  Charpentier- 
Fasquelle.  1901.  3k  50c. 

No  obscurer,  no  more  depressing  person  exists  in  Paris  than 
the  “  petit  fonctionnai  re  ”  attached  to  the  “Administration”,  the 
|  headquarters  of  official  insolence,  also  of  red  tape.  And,  in 
'  his  latest  book,  M.  Georges  Lecomte  mercilessly  exposes  the- 
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mediocrity  of  this  class  whose  eternal  duty  it  is  to  copy  letters 
and  rule  margins  neatly,  without  ever  making  a  blot.  His 
scene  is  frequently  laid  in  the  bureau  itself ;  and,  should  the 
sous-chef  absent  himself,  the  “  petits  fonctionnaires  ”  brew 
coffee,  exchange  dull  views  on  dull  things  :  schoolboy-like 
rush  to  their  stools  when  they  hear  the  sous-chef  return,  glance 
constantly  at  the  clock.  In  fact,  they  may  be  compared  in 
point  of  charm  and  intellect  to  Charles  Bovary  and  the 
weak,  puny  husband  of  Therese  Raquin.  Their  only  accom¬ 
plishment  is  a  clear  handwriting :  they  can  write  equally 
well  in  all  fashions— backwards,  upwards,  as  finely  as  a 
woman — and  this  rare  gift  entitles  them  after  years  and  years 
of  service  to  a  pension  which  enables  them  to  spend  their 
remaining  days  in  dreary  idleness.  Any  intercourse  with  these 
people  in  private  life  would  be  quite  intolerable,  but  M. 
Lecomte,  who  sketches  them  with  infinite  subtlety  and  humour, 
succeeds  in  making  them  as  amusing  in  their  own  way  as  the 
Bodfish,  Titmarshes  and  Uncle  Gabriels  of  Mr.  Anstey. 

Mon  Amie.  Par  Jacques  des  Gachons.  Paris:  Juven.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

It  is  a  refreshing  change  to  come  across  a  simple  book  like 
“Mon  Amie”.  The  hero  isa“bonjeune  homme”  of  no  im¬ 
portance  who  modestly  announces,  “  je  suis  ne  aux  plaines  et 
je  ne  puis  comprendre  ni  la  montagne  ni  l’emphase  ni  les  grands 
orgueils  ”.  Now  and  then  he  smokes  a  cigarette,  sips  a  bock  ; 
j  otherwise,  his  life  is  wholly  uneventful.  Not  a  single  exciting 
page  follows.  Our  hero  studies,  dreams,  at  last  meets  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  lady  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  The  young  lady 
( Continued  on  page  184.) 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE, 

Incorporated  A.D .  1720. 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Head  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer' s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,600,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :  — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  GO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


UNIVERSAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  BONUSES. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  |  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ••  £355,057  i  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  ---  THREE  MILLIONS. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ASSURANCES  AT 
FAVOURABLE  RATES. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 

eery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200, oco.  Paid-up,  £ 300,000 .  local 

i  unds  over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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herself  is  quiet ;  no  one  is  gay.  But  the  story  is  far  from 
monotonous,  and  the  “bon  jeune  homme”  writes  gracefully. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.  1  Aout.  3f. 

M.  Charmes  discourses  at  some  length  on  the  quarrels  in  the 
Liberal  party.  He  does  so  temperately  enough  but  with  a 
distinct  “  parti  pris”  against  the  Imperialist  section.  This  was 
only  to  be  expected.  He  acknowledges  that  while  France 
without  her  Colonies  might  still  remain  a  great  Power  England 
deprived  of  hers  would  degenerate  into  a  second  or  third-rate 
one.  Cannot  he  see  then,  that  the  whole  of  England  having 
grasped  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Liberal  party  to  march 
with  the  times,  to  become  Imperial  and  not  insular,  or  perish, 
not  that  it  will  perish  because  it  becomes  Imperial?  M.  de 
Wyzewa  sets  out  in  the  form  of  a  parabolic  story  “Barsabas” 
the  extreme  danger  to  the  thinker  and  writer  of  the  possession 
of  a  gift  for  languages.  U ndoubtedly  the  power  to  think  in  many 
languages  may  destroy  the  faculty  of  thinking  greatly  in  one. 
M.  Faquet  reviews  at  length  M.  Aulard’s  political  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the 
“  rational  ideal  ”  of  the  Revolution  will  be  more  and  more 
approximated  to  but  never  attained.  If  the  present  political  state 
ofFrance  be  any  criterion,  the  attempt  to  attain  it  has  much  to 
answer  for.  The  Vicomte  de  Vogue’s  study  of  Gorinz  and 
Russian  pessimism  will  reward  attention. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  La  Cinna  ” 
(Ollendorff)  ;  “  Le  Mystere  et  la  Volupte”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Les 
Jeunes  Filles”  (Ollendorff) ;  “  La  Source  Fatale”  (Plon)  ;  “  Les 
Messieurs  de  Seryac  ”  (Ollendorff) ;  “  Leur  Fille”  (Ollendorff)  ; 
“Nouveau  Journal  Inedit  de  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  suivi  des 
Lettres  de  Guy  Maupassant — Bashkirtseff”  (Edition  de  “  La 
Revue”);  “ Tranquillement ”  (Ollendorff). 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  following  reviews  :  “  Revue 
de  Paris”;  “Revue  Britannique  ”  ;  “La  Revue”;  “Revue 
Bleue  ”. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  186. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbum’a 

cocoa  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“  It  is  better  to  trust  the  eye  than  the  ear.” 

Even  if  you  are  told  that  your 


are  genuine,  ask  to  see  this  Trade  Mark  on  both 
the  inner  tube  and  outer  cover. 

Don’t  be  content  with  imitations  when  a  few  pence 
more  will  buy  the  best. 

£3  3s.  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges.  Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  C0.t  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


EPPS’S 

BREAKFAST  AND 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL  A 

COMFORTING. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

'Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ••  ..  ••  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fived  periods.  Terms  on  aonlication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


CRAVEN 

Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  1  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  In  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

1  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


ORIENT  PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Po  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 


P.  &0. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


ZiK  Pilot. 

A  Weekly  Review,  edited  by  D.  C.  LATHBURY, 

price  6 d. 

In  recent  Issues  of  The  Pilot  Articles  on  the  following  subjects 
have  appeared  : — 

Literary. — Huxley  ;  Dante  (several  Articles)  ;  Bishop  Stubbs  as 
an  Historian  ;  The  Housing  of  Books,  by  Stephen  Gwynn ;  The 
Secret  of  “Charm”  in  Literature,  by  Canon  Ainger  ;  A  Series  of 
Articles  on  “  Books  and  Men,”  by  Andrew  Lang. 


Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  THE  GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


THE  Council  invite  applications  for  the  above 

Lectureship,  vacant  through  the  appointment  of  Dr.  K.  Wichmann  to 
the  Chair  of  German  in  University  College,  Sheffield.  Stipend,  ,£150  per 
annum. 

Candidates  must  possess  high  academic  qualifications,  and  be  able  to  lecture  both 
in  English  and  German. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned, 
not  later  than  Saturday,  the  14th  of  September. 

The  candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  October  1st, 
2901. 

Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY, 

Secretary. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

HTHE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 

1  October  1st,  1901. 

■  Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulation*;. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ,£900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  Scho  >1  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora¬ 
tories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum.  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamared  Clubs’  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College.  Sr.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


T^ULL  COURSES  FOR  MATRICULATED 

JL  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  at 
composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 

Preparations  for  all  examinations  of  the  London  University. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

Michaelmas  term  commences  October  3. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

LADIEb’  DEPARTMENT,  Kensington.  —  Michaelmas  Term  commences 
October  14.  Apply  to  the  Vice-Principal,  13  Kensington  Square. 

f  'UY’S  HOSPITAL.  —  Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 

V_jJ  competed  for  in  September,  1901.— Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  ,£100  open  to  candidates  under  20  }  ears  of  age,  and  one  of  ^50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ^150  and  another  of  £ 60  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
anatomy  and  phy.-iology  ot  the  value  of  ^50. —  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


Biographical. — Charlotte  Yonge  ;  Sir  John  Stainer,  by  W. 
Barclay  Squire ;  Walter  Savage  Landor ;  Verdi ;  Joachim  ;  Jules 
Lemaitre. 

Political. — The  New  Indian  Province  ;  Throne  and  Nation  ;  The 
Hospitals  Commission  ;  Army  Reform  ;  Colonisation  in  South  Africa ; 
Poor  Relief ;  Irish  Loyalty  ;  ’Tis  Forty  Years  Since,  by  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff. 

Educational. — The  Education  Bill  ;  Pensions  for  Assistant- 
Masters  in  Secondary  Schools  ;  The  Study  of  Modern  Languages, 
by  Sir  Fredk.  Pollock,  Bart.;  Plead  Masters  and  Head  Masters;  The 
Place  of  Latin  in  Education. 

Religious. — The  Convocations  Bill  ;  The  Roman  Hierarchy  in 
England  ;  The  Spanish  Clergy  ;  The  Social  Work  of  the  Laity  ;  and 
articles  by  Canon  Gore,  the  Bishop  of  Southampton,  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Dolling,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Deane,  &c. 

University  Matters,  Science,  Philosophy,  Arehseology, 
Travel,  French  Correspondence,  Finance,  Natural 
History; — and  Serial  Articles  :  “  Out  of  the  Shadow,”  by  Michael 
Fairless;  “Modern  Instances,”  by  “Epsilon;”  “Indian  Winter 
Outlines  ;  ”  “  Comments  by  the  Way,”  by  “  A  Bystander.” 

THE  PILOT  may  be  obtained  from  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Publishing  Office,  2  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  per  annum  :  Inland,  26 s.  ;  Abroad,  28 s.  6 d.  ;  per  Half- 
year,  Inland,  1 3.J.  6 d.  ;  A  broad ,  1 4s.  6 d.  post  free. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Seivice  Matters 
in  the  most  readable  form. 

THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ROWLANDS 

Macassar  mi . 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Remunerative  investment.  —  ,£5/600 

Required  by  Advertiser  to  extend  a  Profitable  (20  per  cent.)  Business  in 
Midlands.  Interest  and  bonus  on  profits  offered.  An  excellent  and  safe  invest¬ 
ment  for  anyone  desiring  a  good  return. — Particulars  and  references  from  R.  I.  L., 
at  Horncastle’s,  61  Cheapside,  E.C. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SPA.  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season.  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis.  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  rure  fnr  ansemG  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  app'y  to  M.  Jules  C^emay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIV  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST. 


Mr.Gissing’sTwo Remarkable  Books 

“Mr.  Gissing  is  unable  to  write  a  book  that  is 

not  powerful,”  says  the  Atkenaum . “  His 

peculiar  merits  have  rarely  shown  themselves  to 
better  advantage  than  in  ‘Our  Friend  the 
Charlatan.’  There  is  not  a  single  weakly- 
drawn  or  impossible  character  in  the  book,  and 
none  that  is  not 
interesting.”  The 
Pall  Mall  says  it 
displays  to  them  Mr.  Gissing  at  his  best,  and 
the  Chronicle  that  you  will  hardly  put  it  down 
till  you  have  finished  it.  The  Guardian  says  it 
is  very  clever  ;  but,  it  continues,  the  book  is  never 

says  the  Telegraph ,  is  a  book  for  friendship 
rather  than  for  superficial  acquaintance  ;  its  fasci¬ 
nation  increases  with  more  intimate  knowledge, 

and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  charm  . The 

illustrations  in  colour  are  very  beautiful.  The 
Academy  considers  it  increases  one’s  respect  for 

Mr.  Gissing . A  book  of  this  quality,  a  frank 

revelation  of  a  strong  and  sensitive  soul,  cannot  ^ 

but  increase  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Gissing’s  novels  ;  1 

and  the  Westminster  says  this  charming  volume,  j  3VIR.  GISSING’S 
a  true  Edition  de  luxe^is  a  little  gem.  The  book  B  P2MPLF  TM 
is  a  small  4to.  bound  in  white,  with  gilt  top,  and  3  ■; 

contains  8  beautifully  coloured  full-page  plates  and  8  SOUTH  ITALY.  jj 

smaller  ones  in  black  and  white.  Price  16s.  !‘ _  i 


I  MR.  GISSING’S 
RAMBLE  IN 
SOUTH  ITALY.  | 


BY  THE 
IONIAN  SEA, 


MR.  GISSING’S 
NEW  NOVEL. 


dull. 


OUR  FRIEND 
THE 

CHARLATAN. 


ROAD  TRAVELLING  IN  EUROPE. 


20,000  MILES  of  ROAD 

By  W.  J.  A.  STAMER, 

Author  of  the  “Gentleman 

TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL 

Emigrant,”  “  Dolce  Napoli,” 

AND 

See.,  with  Illustrations. 

WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

The  author  claims  for  his  book  that  it  is  not  simply  a  book  of  travels  ;  it  is  also  a 
treatise  on  men  and  manners,  on  foreigners  and  foreign  things.  In  it  he  compares 
the  French,  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  and  Swiss  with  ourselves.  “The  virtu¬ 
ously  indignant,”  he  says,  “  who  cannot  understand  why  the  English  should  be  so 
hated  on  the  Continent,  will  learn  by  reading  these  pages  ‘  the  reason  why.’  ” 

MR.  STAMER  TRAVELLED  HIS  20,000  MILES  IN  A  PARIS-BUILT 
PARK  PHAETON,  AND  IN  HIS  BOOK  GIVES  A  CHATTY 
CHRONICLE  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCES. 

“  Mr.  S tamer  writes  with  considerable  force.” — Outlook. 

“  Mr.  Stamer’s  book  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Above  all,  it  is  written 

with  sound  judgment  and  discernment.  It  does  not  weary  the  reader . The  work 

is  more  than  a  book  of  travel  in  this  restricted  sense.  It  is  likewise  a  study  of  men 
and  manners,  of  foreigners  and  foreign  things.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Fascinating  book  of  old-fashioned  travel  amid  modern  surroundings.” 

St.  James'  Gazette. 


THE  NEW  DICKENS. 

“One  of  the  Finest  Editions  ever  Published.” 

NOW  COMPLETE. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

My  Life’s  Record  :  A  Fight  for  Justice  (F.  Reginald  Statham). 
Gibbings.  3-f.  6d. 

Fiction. 

The  Light  of  Scarthey  (Egerton  Castle).  Macmillan.  ,  3-f.  6 d. 

Tom  Flaherty’s  Ghost  and  other  Barrack  Yarns  (Major  J.  Shore). 
Simpkin.  3r.  6 d. 

Bam  Wildfire  (Helen  Mathers).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  is. 

The  Coward  (R.  L.  Jefferson).  Ward,  Lock.  6r. 

History. 

Reconstruction  in  Mississippi  (James  Wilford  Garner).  New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople 
(Thomas  Henry  Dyer.  2  vols. ).  Bell.  I2J.  net. 

Modern  Europe,  1815-1899  (W.  Alison  Phillips.  Period  VIII.). 
Rivingtons.  6s.  net. 

Modern  Greece  (Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb).  Macmillan.  5r. 

Law. 

Ruling  Cases  (Robert  Campbell.  Vol.  XXIV. ).  Stevens  and  Sons, 
Ltd.  25J.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Farm  Poultry  (George  C.  Watson).  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  51.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Century  Bible  :  Romans  (Edited  by  Alfred  E.  Garvie).  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Jack. 

Out  of  the  Pigeon  Holes  (E.  S.  Goodhue).  Alma  :  George  F.  Butler 
Publishing  Company. 

Verse. 

The  Mother’s  Tragedy  and  Other  Poems  (Aleister  Crowley).  Privately 
Printed. 

A  Book  of  Verse  (Mrs.  James  Glenny  Wilson).  Stock. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Diplomatic  Questions  (John  B.  Henderson).  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  14^.  net. 

Asia  and  Europe  (Meredith  Townsend).  Constable,  ior.  6 d.  net. 
Brahmo  Samaj,  The,  and  Arya  Samaj  in  their  Bearing  upon  Christianity 
(Frank  Lillingston).  Macmillan.  2s.  6d.  net. 

British  South  Africa  Company  :  Reports  on  the  Administration  of 
Rhodesia,  1898-1900. 

Handbook  for  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  (Second  Edition). 
Stanford.  7 j.  6d. 

Letter,  A,  and  Two  Other  Papers  on  the  Water  of  the  Great  Rivers  of 
India  (Major-General  F.  C.  Cotton).  Rivingtons.  is. 

Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  for  1900.  Paris  1 
Schiffer. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,. 
3f.  ;  La  Revue  (Ancienne  Revue  des  Revues),  if. 30c.  ;  Law1 
Magazine  and  Review,  5r.  ;  Public  School  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Geo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  2 s.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Cassier’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  ij. 


NOTICES. 


THE 

AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  21  square  crown  8vo  volumes.  Price  5s.  each. 

Messrs.  CHAPMAN  6r=  HALL  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  WHO  CAN  ISSUE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION 
OF  DICKENS? S  WORKS  AND 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  comprises 

THE  WHOLE  OF  DICKENS’S  WRITINGS,  INCLUDING 
MANY  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
APPEARED  IN  PREVIOUS  COLLECTED  EDITIONS. 

ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  GIVEN 

By  PHIZ,  CRUIKSHANK,  SEYMOUR.  WALKER.  LANDSEER, 
MACLISE,  LEECH,  MARCUS  STONE,  CATTERMOLE,  LUKE 
FILDES, 

AND  EXTRA  ONES 

By  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN,  HARRY 
FURNISS,  F.  H.  TOWNSEND,  JULES  GOODMAN,  &c. 


THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE  ESPECIALLY 
CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION 

AND  CONTAIN  A  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 


The  “WORLD”  says:— 

“  Judging  from  this  volume  (Pickwick),  should  be  one  of  the  finest  Editions  of 
Dickens's  Works  ever  published.  Beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and 
of  most  comfortable  and  convenient  size,  the  first  volume  is  in  every  way  worthy 
alike  of  its  brilliant  author  and  of  the  firm  by  which  it  is  issued.” 

FULL  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

London:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are-.— 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s-  d. 

One  Year  ... 

l82 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year ... 

O  14  I 

0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

0  7  1 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  io  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


THE 

NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

JUST  OUT. 

No.  7.  AUGUST.  ONE  SHILLING. 

Contains,  with  “Notes  of  the  Month”  and  “Books  Worth 
Buying,”  no  less  than  21  Articles  on  Political  Questions  and  Essays- 
on  Literary  Subjects,  including  : — 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  By  E.  T. 

Cook. 

HENLEY  AND  AFTER.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann. 

PARTY  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECAY. 
By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  NOVELS.  By  George  W.  E. 
Russell. 

And  other  Articles  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  Keir 
Hardie,  M.P.,  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  F.  C.  Selous,  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  Clement  Scott. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


New  Volume  of  Charges  and  Addresses  by  the  late 

BISHOP  WESTCOTT,  O.D. 

LESSORS  FROM  WORK.  Cr.  Svo. 
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GLENROCK  CONSOLIDATED,  LIMITED. 

AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Glenrock 

Consolidated,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
!!  E.C.,  “  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  the  following 
j!  resolutions  :  (1)  “  That  it  is  desirable  to  reconstruct  the  company,  and,  accordingly, 
if'  that  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily,  and  that  William  Parker  Owen,  of 
J]  Nos.  3  to  5  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  in  the  City  of  London,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
'  Secretaries,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  appointed  liquidator  for  the  purpose  of  such  wind- 
!  ing  up.”  (2)  “  That  the  said  liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  con- 
1  sent  to  the  registration  of  a  new  company,  to  be  named  the  Indian  Glenrock  (Wynaad) 

1  Company,  Limited,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  .£226,000,  divided  into  452,000  shares 
of  10s.  each,  and  with  a  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  a  draft  of  which 
|  has  already  been  prepared  with  the  privity  and  approval  of  the  directors  of  this 
company,  with  such  (if  any)  modifications  as  the  liquidator  may  think  fit.”  (3) 

;  **  That  the  draft  agreement  submitted  to  this  meeting,  and  expressed  to  be  made 
between  this  company  and  the  said  liquidator  of  the  one  part  and  the  Indian  Glen¬ 
rock  (Wynaad)  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
approved,  and  that  the  said  liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised,  pursuant 
to  Section  101  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  new 
company  (when  incorporated),  in  the  terms  of  the  said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect,  with  such  (if  any)  modifications  as  he  may  think  expedient.” 

Mr.  G.  F.  Tavenor  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Owen,  F.I.S.)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
■  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the  company. 
They  had  to  discriminate  upon  and  accept,  or  otherwise,  the  resolutions  which  the 
directors  put  before  them.  He  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  immediate  past.  When 
the  company  was  last  reconstructed,  with  a  shilling  liability  per  share,  the  recon¬ 
struction  was  sanctioned  by  the  shareholders,  who,  in  adopting  that  policy,  were 
actuated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  shareholder — Mr.  W.  Paisley — urged  that  his 
brother,  an  able  and  skilful  mining  engineer,  then  in  Western  Australia,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Paisley,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  the  company.  This  gentleman 
went  further,  and  added  that  he  had  such  implicit  confidence  in  his  brother,  and  in 
his  brother’s  mining  qualities,  that  if  the  shareholders  sanctioned  the  provision  of 
the  money  he  would  himself  liberally  add  to  the  amount  of  capital  by  subscribing 
for  every  share  he  possessed — rather  a  large  number.  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley,  who  was 
accredited  by  the  company  in  Western  Australia  to  make  researches  and  find  out 
the  very  best  means  possible  for  acquiring  an  interest  or  a  property  which 
would  bring  advantage  and  profit  to  them,  was  a  long  time  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  inspired  the  directors  with 
such  confidence  that  they  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  cloud  was 
to  be  lifted  from  the  history  of  the  Glenrock  Company.  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley  told  them 
that  a  property  called  the  Carnage  was  for  disposal,  and  he  estimated  from  what  he 
saw  that  if  we  were  given  two  or  three  months  in  which  to  remain  on  the  property 
and  ascertain  its  resources,  he  would  then  be  able  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  say 
whether  it  was  worth  our  spending  our  capital  upon  it  or  not.  The  three  months 
elapsed,  and  they  received  from  Mr.  Paisley  an  account  of  the  property,  which,  in 
a  few  words,  may  be  described  as  first  rate.  They  backed  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley  with 
the  necessary  capital,  and  most  unanimously  carried  his  desires  and  wishes 
i  into  effect.  Months  went  on,  and  still  the  golden  nugget  did  not  come 
from  the  mine.  At  last  the  directors  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  placed 
themselves  into  communication  with  a  firm  of  mining  engineers  then  in 
London.  One  of  the  partners  was  proceeding  to  Western  Australia,  and 
we  thought  it  most  desirable  that  we  should  get  this  entirely  independent  firm 
j  to  visit  our  property,  and  report  to  us  truthfully  the  exact  state  of  the  property  as 
they  found  it.  The  gentleman  in  question  went  to  Western  Australia,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  made  his  way  to  our  property.  He  inquired  into  the  administration, 
he  examined  the  workings,  and  saw  everything,  and  his  report  to  us  was  simply 
disastrous.  So  far  from  bearing  out  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley’s  assertions,  he  contro¬ 
verted  them  in  detail,  and  said  that  nothing  on  the  ground  warranted  any  mining 
engineer  in  saying  that  it  was  a  gold-producing  mine  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
very  low-grade  proposition,  and  what  ore  there  was  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  get. 
That  information  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them.  Well,  Providence  not  only 
seemed  most  unkind  to  us  as  a  company,  but  we  found  that  our  colleague  and 
co-director  (Mr.  W.  Paisley)  had  met  with  one  of  the  most  serious  afflictions  that 
could  fall  to  a  man — that  he  had  lost  his  eyesight.  They  entirely  expected  in  due 
course  to  see  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley  walk  into  the  office  and  report  himself,  and  give 
all  the  information  possible  ;  more  than  that,  it  was  their  intention  to  have  called  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  to  have  invited  Mr.  Paisley  to  explain  himself  not 
only  his  want  of  success— which  the  best  men  in  the  world  sometimes  cannot 
achieve — but  for  his  delusive  and  incorrect  reports  of  the  value  of  the  mine  which 
he  purchased  with  their  money ;  but  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  not 
seen  Mr.  T.  G.  Paisley.  They  let  the  mine  on  tribute  to  some  working  miners. 
On  it  they  had  spent  something  like  £15,090,  which  is  perfectly  lost  to  us.  Some 
months  ago  they  were  approached  by  certain  gentlemen— large  holders  in  the 
company — who  asked  them  about  their  Indian  property  in  the  Wynaad.  The  idea 
of  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  Wynaad  was  that  the  Glenrock 
Company  should  be  reconstructed,  and  he  was  willing  if  necessary  to  subscribe 
^33»75°  ^  the  new  company.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  is  Mr.  George  Herring. 
The  directors  have  now  brought  forward  their  present  scheme,  supported  by  Mr. 
Herring  and  most  of  the  largest  shareholders.  “  I  must  confess  that  many  share¬ 
holders  could  not  at  first  quite  see  how  the  Wynaad  could  turn  out  better  than  it 
was  originally  presumed  to  be  ;  but  when  they  went  into  the  subject,  and  became 
,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  I  think  I  can  confidently  say  that  they  are  of  opinion  — 
certainly  those  whom  I  have  seen  personally — that  it  is  the  wisest  and  most  prudent 
,  course  that  we  could  possibly  adopt.  We  have  our  own  property,  some  40  stamps, 
and,  in  addition,  large  buildings,  and  every  facility  in  the  way  of  timber,  water, 
and  labour ;  more  than  that  we  have  the  financial  backing  of  Mr.  George  Herring, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  he  is  exercising  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Glenrock 
Company,  because  I  think  that  he  means  in  the  future  that  our  shares,  instead  of 
simmering  on  the  hob,  will  presently  be  boiling  on  the  fire.”  He  moved  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  George  Ricketts,  C.B.,  seconded. 

Mr.  H.  D.  H.  Ferguson,  J.P.,  as  one  acquainted  with  India  and  a  director  of  the 
Nundydroog  Company,  strongly  supported  the  scheme,  and  said  from  what  he  had 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  Wynaad  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  it. 

At  the  request  of  several  shareholders,  Mr.  George  Herring,  who  was  received 
with  applause,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  he  thought  that  what  he  was  going 
to  do  would  convince  the  shareholders  that  he  had  absolute  faith  in  the  Wynaad. 
He  intended  the  reconstruction  to  go  through,  and  it  would  go  through  whether  the 
shares  were  taken  up  by  the  present  shareholders  or  not. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  supported  the  resolutions,  which  after  further  discussion  were 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  amid  applause,  with  only  three  dissentients. 


BREWERY  AND  COMMERCIAL  INVESTMENT. 

THE  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  the  Brewery  and  Commercial  Investment  Trust,  Limited,  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  12  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  MV. 
J.  R.  Ellerman,  Chairman  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  during 
the  twelve  years  what  he  regarded  as  satisfactory  dividends  had  been  paid  to  the 
shareholders.  The  year  under  review  had  been  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  had  continued,  large  issues  of  Consols  had  been  made,  the 
Money  Market  had  been  at  a  very  high  level  of  interest,  thereby  affecting  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  their  revenue,  and  during  the  whole  period  under  review 
there  had  also  been  a  constant  tendency  of  all  securities  to  dwindle  in  price 
and  value.  Consols,  their  premier  security,  had  during  the  year  depreciated 
something  like  10  per  cent.,  and  most  other  first-class  securities  had  de¬ 
preciated  to  about  the  same  extent,  and  some  of  them  even  to  a  greater 
extent.  They  had  suffered  from  this  depreciation,  but  not  to  anything  like  that 
extent.  The  dividend  for  this  last  year  was  the  lowest  paid  in  the  last  five  years  of 
the  company’s  history,  although  it  was  6£  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  stock.  The 
reason  was  that  they  had  preferred  to  meet  and  write  off  several  losses — and  this 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  do  so  as  to  put  the  company  in  a  stronger  financial 
position— rather  than  leave  the  investments  on  their  books  to  be  dealt  with  at  a 
future  time.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  appreciation  or  depreciation  of 
their  securities,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  their  income,  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  character  of  the  year  under  review,  showed  an  increase  in  the 
dividends  and  interest  received  of  £512,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  increase.  The 
net  result,  after  writing  off  losses  on  securities,  was  that  their  profit  was  some¬ 
thing  like  ,£1,200  less  than  last  year,  but  this  was  caused  mainly  by  increased 
interest  and  decreased  commissions.  The  dividends  proposed  were  4  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock  and  6i  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  stock,  but  he  would  point  out 
that  the  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  stock,  as  it  now  covered  the  dividend  paid  on 
the  stock  created  to  extinguish  the  founders’  rights,  was  practically  equivalent  to 
7  per  cent.  Their  trusteeship  fees  are  steadily  increasing,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  which  had  taken  place  in  almost  every 
class  of  security  during  the  year,  they  had  an  appreciation  of  their  investments, 
taking  the  investment  reserve  fund  into  account,  of  nearly  £6,000,  or,  taking  their 
general  reserve  fund  into  account,  they  had  a  total  surplus  of  capital  of  ,£14,064, 
which  in  the  exceptional  position  of  all  securities  as  regards  their  valuation, 
he  could  not  but  think  the  shareholders  would  deem  satisfactory.  The  total 
valuation  is  ,£266, 000.  Of  that  we  have  £121,000  in  debentures,  or  45^  per 
cent.  ;  we  have  £99,600  in  preference  shares,  or  37  per  cent.,  and  we  have 
£45,600  in  ordinary  shares,  or  17^  per  cent.  ;  or,  put  in  another  way,  of  our  total 
capital  we  have  14$  per  cent,  invested  in  breweries,  27]:  per  cent,  in  industrial 
investments,  12^  per  cent,  in  shipping,  14^  per  cent,  in  Government,  foreign,  and 
financial  investments,  and  4^  per  cent,  in  railways.  He  moved  that  the  report  and 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  in  accordance  therewith  the  dividends 
recommended  be  declared,  payable  on  14th  August. 

Mr.  F.  Stroud  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  Chairman  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


T 


MASSON  VIROT,  LIMITED. 

HE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  Maison  Virot,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
Jackson  (chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Nevell)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that  comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  last  year,  the  first 
entry  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  balance-sheet — viz.,  the  amount  of  our  capital — 
stands  at  the  same  as  before.  Creditors  are  £960  less.  Unclaimed  divi¬ 

dends  are  £7  lower  than  they  were.  The  amount  due  to  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Co.  has  risen  by  £554.  This  constitutes  the  debts  of  the  old  firm 
that  they  were  collecting  and  paying  to  the  old  proprietors.  The  reserve 
account  had  been  increased  by  the  £305  carried  to  it  last  year.  The  profit  on 
trading  was  £1,309  less  than  last  year  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charges  were 
£1,103  less,  leaving  a  difference  of  £207  in  the  total  net  profit,  which  was  now 
£10,937,  as  against  £ir,  144  in  1900.  On  the  credit  side  the  first  item— goodwill, 
fixtures,  &c. — stands  at  the  old  figure  of  £192,120.  The  stock-in-trade  still  stands- 
at  the  slight  figure  at  which  they  usually  have  it,  and,  considering  the  fact  that 
purchases  of  material  do  throughout  the  year  aggregate  quite  a  substantial  sum,  it 
was  miraculous  that  stocks  should  continue  to  stand  at  so  low  a  figure.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  stock  is  turned  over  so  rapidly.  The  complete 
change  of  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  reckoned  rather  by  hours  than  by  days.  Debtors 
stand  at  £t,633  18s.  4d.  lower  than  last  year,  which  was  a  satisfactory  feature,  while 
cash  at  bankers’  and  in  hand  was  £3,384  more.  This  is  1  irgely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  no  interim  dividend  having  been  paid,  which  amounted  to  £2,030  last  year. 
The  directors  have  decided  to  give  up  their  fees  for  this  year  entirely.  Income- 
tax  is  £92  higher  than  in  1900,  and  at  its  present  figure  it  represents  very  pearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  ;  so  I  think  vou  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  contribute  our  full  share  to  the  revenue  both  of  France  and  of  England. 
The  French  get  rather  less  than  our  own  Government  does.  During  three-fourths 
of  the  year  the  business  was  carried  on  under  ordinary  conditions.  As  adverse 
features  they  might  reckon  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  which,  no  doubt,  considerably  curtailed  the  purchases  of 
English  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  revival  of  trade  in  America  and 
the  extraordinary  appreciation  of  securities  in  that  country  led  to  a  large  influx 
of  American  visitors  with  their  pockets  exceptionally  well  filled,  and  from 
them  they  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  a  good,  amount  of  patronage. 
During  the  year  several  of  the  members  of  the  board  had  visited  Paris  and  seen  the 
working  of  the  business  there,  and  with  a  view  to  being  more  constantly  and  more 
directly  represented  in  Paris,  we  have  elected  Mr.  Julien  Kinsbourg  to  a  seat  on 
the  board.  The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  led  the  board  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  character  of  the  business  of  Maison  Virot  is  not  one  that  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  joint-stock  management,  nor,  indeed,  10  the  ordinary  commercial 
matters  of  control.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  this  fact,  and  a  conviction  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  can  be  done  in  the  boardroom,  combined  with  an  unwillingness  that 
they  should  get  any  personal  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders  while  the 
dividend  is  still  low,  that  has  led  the  directors  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  the  £1,500 
of  fees  that  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  articles  of  association.  He  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Sir  W.  P.  Treloar  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously.  .  .  ,  f 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors,  said  that  ot 
course  their  duties  were  of  a  rather  thankless  nature.  He  was  sure  the  position 
would  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  had  had  to  share  in  such  a  combination 
of  duties  as  fell  to  the  directors  of  this  company. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE 

CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31st,  1901. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen,  #  . 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  an  Interim  Report  on  the  Company’s  affairs,  with 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  duly  audited,  from  April  1st,  1900  to 
March  31st,  1901. 

OPERATIONS.— Owing  to  the  continuation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  forces  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  your  mine  has  not  been  in  active 
operation  since  the  last  report. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  British  Forces  in  June,  1900,  the 
work  of  renovating  the  Machinery  and  Plant,  Buildings,  &c.,  has,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Military  Authorities,  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  activity. 
As  intimated  in  the  last  Interim  Report,  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African 
Republic  took  forcible  possession  of  your  property  on  October  14th,  1899,  and  your 
Directors  learnt  that  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  worked 
it  for  about  nine  weeks.  The  mine  was  formally  handed  back  to  the  Company  on 
March  26th,  1900. 

ACCOUNTS. — The  Accounts  now  presented  show  a  gross  expenditure  of 
£40,696  6s.  6d.  ;  a  full  analysis  of  the  same ,  under  the  various  heads,  will  be  found 
in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  attached. 

This  has  been  appropriated  as  follows  : — 


Dividends  paid  ..  ...  ...  ..  ..  ..  ,£1,157,900  o  o 

Profit  transferred  to  Working  Capital  ...  ..  20,000  o  o 

Reserve  Fund  transferred  to  Working  Capita  ..  27,121  17  6 

Reserve  Fund  invested  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..  91,632  3  3 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ..  ..  ..  91,31912  5 


^1,387,973  T3  2 


BALANCE  SHEET  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.— The  details 
of  the  renovation  to  Machinery  and  Plant  will  be  found  specified  in  the  attached 
Profit  and  Loss  Account.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
Machinery  and  Plant,  which  makes  the  cost  of  renovating  somewhat  heavy  ;  the 
details  of  this  and  the  approximate  amount,  which  can  be  legitimately  charged  to 
damage,  through  the  neglect  and  incompetency  of  the  employes  working  under  the 
late  Government,  will  be  found  in  the  attached  Manager’s  Report. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  the  Government  commandeered 
some  £7,083  worth  of  stores.  The  whereabouts  of  some  of  these  can  be  traced,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  be  recovered  in  due  course.  The  only  item  appearing  to  the  credit 
of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  that  received  for  Interest  on  Deposits. 


The  divisible  Profit  brought  forward  from  last  year 

amounted  to  ..  ..  ..  ...  ..  ..  £129,908  15  9 

To  which  can  be  added  the  amount  received  for  Interest 

and  Rents,  viz.  : —  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,107  3  2 


£132,015  18  11 

Less  amounted  expended  during  the  year  ..  ..  40,696  6  6 


Leaving  the  sum  of . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £91,319  12  5 


to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  March  31,  1901. 

The  item,  Sundry  Creditors,  in  the  Balance  Sheet  appears  to  be  very  heavy  ;  this 
includes  the  tradesmen’s  accounts  for  September  1899,  and  sundry  advances  made 
in  Johannesburg  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  September  Accounts  have  been 
paid  since,  and  all  the  money  advanced  has  been  refunded.  The  item  of  Stores 
and  Materials  in  hands  of  Agents  at  the  coast  is  also  somewhat  abnormal  ;  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  Directors  anticipated  that  the  mine  would  resume  opera¬ 
tions  earlier  than  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  wholesale  com¬ 
mandeering  which  was  taking  place,  before  the  British  occupation,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  import  such  quantities  of  Stores  as  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
your  mine  to  run  in  full  swing  until  such  time  as  the  local  Merchants  could  replace 
their  stocks. 

GOLD  ACCOUNT. — No  gold  has  been  produced  from  your  mine  since  the  last 
report.  In  the  amount  specified  in  the  last  Balance  Sheet  as  having  been  seized  by 
the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  viz.,  £26,934  10s.  sd.,  there 
was  included  a  box  of  Gold  Slime,  containing  approximately  150  lbs.,  valued  at 
about  £3,500,  which  was  found  still  in  possession  of  the  Bank  after  the  British 
occupation.  The  gold  slime  has  since  been  smelted  and  yielded  913*23  ozs.  With 
reference  to  the  6,375^5  ozs.  of  gold  commandeered  by  the  Government  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic,  there  is  nothing  further  to  report,  the  case,  instituted  by 
some  of  the  Companies  interested,  being  still  sub  judice. 

DIVIDENDS. — As  intimated  in  last  year’s  Report,  your  Directors  consider  it  in 
the  best  interests  of  Shareholders  not  to  declare  any  further  Dividends  until  such 
time  as  the  mine  resumes  active  operations.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  Dividends  paid  by  your  Company  since  its  inception. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dividend  Warrants  which  were  still  outstanding  at 
March  31st,  1901,  and  special  attention  is  directed  thereto  : — 


Dividend  No.  12 

Miss  E.  M.  F.  Lenoble 

£2 

10 

0 

JJ  *4 

C.  L.  E.  Feuchere  .. 

.  . 

0 

5 

0 

,,  *5 

H.  Cartier  . 

100 

0 

0 

,,  21 

H.  Meyer 

14 

8 

0 

7)  23 

Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Gibert  .. 

..  £7 

10 

0 

Frau  Von  Also  Ruszbach 

(von 

Mayer)  ..  .. 

0 

0 

15 

IO 

0 

7>  24 

A.  A.  M.  L.  Arhould 

. .  1 

16 

0 

P.  H.  Daumesnil 

..  54 

0 

0 

J.  F.  Fauvel . 

10 

0 

Vve.  J.  Fauvel 

..  4 

10 

0 

Dr.  j.  H.  A.  Gibert.. 

••  J3 

10 

0 

A.  Hertrich . 

0 

0 

77  .  , 

C.  de  Grandmaison 

••  45 

0 

0 

>) 

A.  Ville . 

18 

0 

133 

4 

0 

Should  any  Shareholder  find  his  or  her  name  in  the  above  list,  and  not  have 
received  vvarrants  since  the  publication  of  the  above,  they  are  kindly  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  when  duplicate  warrants 
will  be  issued  after  conforming  to  the  required  procedure.  Since  Dividends 
outstanding  for  Accounts  Nos.  12 — 15,  amounting  to  £102  15s.  od.,  have  not  been 
claimed  during  the  past  year,  they  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  and  invested 
in  the  Reserve  Fund  in  terms  of  amended  Article  96  of  the  Company’s  Trust 
Deed. 

RESERVE  FUND.— The  Reserve  Fund  now  stands  at  £91,632  3s.  3d.  The 
increase  during  the  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Interest  received  on 
that  account  is  reinvested.  For  its  appropriation,  you  are  referred  to  the  Balance 
Sheet  attached. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. — Your  Directors  duly  noted  that  in  terms  of  the. Com¬ 
pany's  Trust  Deed,  a  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  should  be  held  once  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  hold  such  meeting  at  the  present  time. 

DIRECTORS. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  your  Board  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Adolph  Goerz,  one  of  the  Directors  of  your  Company,  which  took 
place  on  July  28th,  1:900.  Mr.  H.  Strakosch  has  been  elected  a  Director  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  A.  Goerz,  deceased,  subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  Shareholders. 

LONDON  COMMITTEE.— During  the  year  Mr.  John  Elliott,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  London  Committee,  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  your  Board  elected  Mr.  A.  P.  Hillier  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

AUDITORS. — The  Auditor’s  Report  is  attached  hereto. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 

W.  AD  YE.  Director. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 


GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. 

April  ist,  1901. 

To  the  CHAIRMAN  AND  DIRECTORS,  CROWN  REEF  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 

Gentlemen,— 

I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  a  Report  on  the  operations  of  your 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1901.  During  the  year  under 
review  no  gold  was  produced  to  the  profit  of  your  Company  nor  the  Government  of 
the  late  South  African  Republic.  Incorporated  in  this  Report  will  be  found  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  results  of  the  operations  during  the  period  December  12th,  1899, 
to  March  26th,  1900,  when  the  property  was  worked  by  the  Government  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic. 

FINANCIAL. — Receipts. — On  gold  account -^Wz7. 

Disbursements. — The  total  disbursements  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£40,696  6s.  6d.,  which  can  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

From  October  ist,  1899,  to  the  time  of  the  British  occupa¬ 


tion  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £4,700  4  1 

Stores  and  Quartz  commandeered  by  the  late  Government  8,271  2  6 

Expended  at  Mine — 

Renovating  Machinery  and  Plant  ..  ..  ..  ..  11,112  13  5 

Pumping  .  4,653  4  1 

Other  expenses  ..  ..  ..  .  ..  11,979  2  5 


£40,696  6  6 


Of  the  amount  £11,112  13s.  sd.  expended  on  the  necessary  repairs  to  put  the 
Plant  in  good  working  order,  a  sum  of,  approximately,  £5,400  was  expended  on 
repairs  required  through  the  damage  done  due  to  incompetency  and  negligence 
exercised  during  the  period  the  Mine  was  worked  by  the  Government  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic. 

MINE. — As  estimated  in  last  year’s  Report,  your  mine  closed  down  on 
October  nth,  1899,  and  was  officially  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic  on  October  14th,  1899. 

Approximately,  24,000  ,tons  of  broken  ore  were  left  lying  in  the  stopes  below 
ground.  A  further  2,375  tons  of  sorted  ore  were  in  stock.  The  statement  of  the 
late  Government  shows  that  18,265  tons  were  hoisted  from  the  mine,  and  2,038  tons 
taken  from  the  stock  at  surface. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  6,000  tons  of  broken  ore  remain  below  ground  at  the 
present  time.  No  development  work,  stoping,  general  repairs,  nor  maintenance 
were  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic.  In  July, 
1900,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  timbering  in  the  Main  Incline  Shaft  was  made, 
when  it  was  found  that  considerable  decay  existed,  as  most  of  this  timber  had  been 
in  place  nine  years.  The  shaft  was  accordingly  re-timbered  from  the  collar  to  the 
blue  ground  near  the  old  3rd  Level  ;  the  ladder  ways,  air  pipes,  and  tracks  were 
also  put  in  good  repair  to  the  bottom  of  the  Shaft.  A  further  small  amount  of 
repair  was  required  in  the  old  No.  1  and  No.  2  Shafts,  as  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  keep  these  open.  On  the  various  working  levels  the  tracks  were  put  in 
repair,  the  accumulation  of  acid  waters  along  the  drifts  having  badly  attacked  the 
iron  rails.  A  small  amount  of  drift  and  stope  timbering  was  done  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  few  natives  have  been  employed  shovelling  the  broken 
ore  down  the  stopes  ready  for  the  time  of  restarting.  The  Mine  and  Shaft  are  now 
in  good  repair  for  the  full  resumption  of  work. 

MILL. — This  Plant  suffered  most  by  the  operations  of  the  Government  of  the  late 
South  African  Republic,  evidently  through  the  inferior  class  of  artisans  employed. 
The  copper  plates  were  found  to  have  been  removed  and  roasted,  and  were  left  in  a 
bad  condition.  The  general  illtreatment  of  the  Battery,  coupled  with  the  wear  and 
tear  of  7  years’  running  under  full  head,  rendered  a  complete  overhauling  of  this 
Plant  necessary.  This  work  commenced  in  October,  1900,  and  with  the  very  small 
force  available  has  continued  to  date,  and  should  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  New 
amalgamation  tables,  floors,  guide-girths,  blocks,  a  few  new  king  posts,  feeder 
shoots,  and  new  bolts  were  required  right  through.  The  average  weight  of  the 
stamps  during  the  years  1897-1898  was  925  lbs.,  during  the  years  1898-1899  this  was 
gradually  increased  to  an  average  of  1,150  lbs.  by  the  addition  of  stamps  weighing 
1,250  lbs.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  use  the  present  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  replace  the  remaining  60  light  stamps  by  the  1,250  lb.  standard.  This  work 
is  under  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the  duty  of  the  Battery  will  be  increased  by  an 
additional  800  tons  per  month  through  these  improvements.  The  raising  of  the  Mill 
Ore  bins  is  under  consideration,  the  present  comparatively  small  capacity  involves 
extra  expense  in  hauling  from  the  mine  during  Sundays,  in  order  to  keep  the  Mill 
supplied.  It  is  purposed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  these  bins  to  1,400  tons. 

MILL  ENGINE  ROOM.  — It  was  found  that  both  the  low  and  high  pressure 
cylinders  of  the  Mill  Engine  were  deeply  scored  by  the  careless  handling  received. 
They  required  re-boring  and  new  pistons.  This  has  been  completed.  The  arma¬ 
tures  of  the  Electric  Plant,  both  lighting  and  power,  had  been  burnt  out,  together 
with  the  spares  on  hand.  These  have  all  been  re-wound.  A  new  floor  was  found 
necessary  in  this  room.  The  boiler  plant,  feed- water  heaters,  and  condensers 
required  considerable  attention,  but  are  now  in  good  condition. 

CYANIDE  PLANT. — The  damage  done  to  this  plant  is  confined  to  the  pumps 
and  motors,  and  with  small  repairs  can  be  put  in’  good  working  order  ;  the  wooden 
launders  required  considerable  attention  owing  to  long  exposure  to  the  sun. 

SLIMES  PLANT. — An  attempt  to  work  this  plant  was  made  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  but  it  proved  hope¬ 
lessly  unsuccessful.  It  was  found  that  the  pumps,  pipes,  and  tanks  were  in  bad 
disorder,  and  they  required  considerable  attention  to  put  hem  right. 
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CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING 


’RESUME  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  LATE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

December  12th,  1899 — March  26th,  1900. 

Tons  of  ore  hoisted  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  18,265  tons. 

Tons  of  waste  sorted  out . 3,542  ,, 


14)723 

Sorted  ore  from  surface  stock  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,038 


Milled 


16,761  tons.’ 


60  stamps  ran  55^  days,  making  an  average  of  5 ‘03  tons  crushed  per  stamp  per 
24  hours. 

Cyanided — 

Sands 

Concentrates 
Slimes 
Recovery 

Mill  _ . 

Cyanides  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Slags . 


11,500  tons. 

9°°  )> 

Not  treated. 

9,763’4i  ozs.  fine  gold. 
4,037*72  ,,  ,,  ,, 

69'5S  ..  >.  .1 


Total 


13,872*68  ,, 


GENERAL. — It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  when  full  operations  are  in 
progress  again  under  normal  conditions  the  profits  will  be  maintained  at  about 
the  same  figure  as  the  six  months  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
present  management  returned  to  the  mine  in  June,  1900.  A  few  of  the  old  staff 
and  employes,  who  had  served  in  the  Field  with  the  Colonial  Forces  and  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  Transvaal,  have  returned  to  the  mine  from  time  to  time. 
Repairs  were  pushed  ahead  as  much  as  possible  from  last  June  with  the  very  small 
•force  available  and  the  unfavourable  conditions  ruling,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  a 
constant  guard  against  night  attacks.^ 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  S.  STARK,  Acting  Manager. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  March,  1901. 

CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 

120,000  Shares  of  £i  each  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £120,000  o  o 

,,  Share  Premium  Account — 

Premium  on  Shares  sold  .  ,£116,187  o  o 

,,  Revenue  Account — 

Revenue  appropriated  for  Working  Capital  20,000  o  o 

,,  Reserve  Fund  Account — 

Reserve  Fund  appropriated  for  Working 

Capital  .  27,121  17  6 

- 163,308  17  6 


,,  Reserve  Fund — 

Per  contra 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Ltd.  (General  Account) — 

Overdraft  at  Johannesburg  ..  ..  ..  6,iS8  1  10 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Ltd.  (Manager’s  Account) — 

Overdraft  at  Johannesburg  .  631  5  7 

,,  Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c.  ..  ..  30,464  17  4 

,,  Unclaimed  Dividend  Account- 

No.  12  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  2  10  o 

No.  14 .  050 

No.  15  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100  o  o 

No.  21  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  14  8  o 

No.  23  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15  10  o 

No.  24 .  133  4  o 

-  265  17  o 

,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  . . 


£283,308  17  6 
91.632  3  3 


37.55°  1  9 
91,319  12  5 
£303,810  14  11 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 

By  Mine  Property — 

Paid  to  Vendors  56,000  Shares  of  £1  each  . ,  £56,000  o  o 

Paid  to  Vendors,  Cash  ..  ..  . .  . .  18,000  o  o 

Purchase  Price  of  Freehold  of  Mijnpacht, 

Cash  ..  ..  ••  • .  ••  ••  26,000  o  o 


,,  Property  Account — 

Purchase  Price  of  Claims  (43J) 

Mill  Site  ..  ..  ..  ..  £2,587  o  o 

Purchase  Price  of  Claims  (8)  on 

Farm  Turffontein  ..  ..  325  o  o 


-£100,000  o  o 


,,  Water  Rights — 

Old  Water  Right  .. 

New  Water  Right  •• 

,,  Reservoirs  and  Dams — 

Mill  Water  Dam  .. 

Mill  Tailings  Dam 
Mill  Service  Reservoir  .. 
Mine  Service  Reservoir  .. 


500  o  o 
3,000  o  o 


3,714  17  10 
861  7  2 

1,154  10  7 

628  18  7 


,,  Machinery  and  Plant — 

120-Stamp  Mill  and  Water  Service  57)614  17  n 

Electric  Plant,  Power  and  Light- 

ing. . I3>°°1  1  5 

Cyanide  Works  ..  ..  ..  16,284  17  7 

Tram  Plant,  Surface  and  Under¬ 
ground  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,131  n  o 

Workshops  Plant  ..  ..  ..  3,700  15  10 

Rock  Drilling  Plant  ..  ..  1 1,383  5  8 

No.  1  Main  Shaft,  Hauling  and 
Pumping  Gear  ..  .  .  ..  1,525  o  o 

No.  2  Main  Shaft,  Hauling  and 

Pumping  Gear .  800  o  o 

Incline  Shaft  Head  Gear,  Stone 
Breakers,  Engines,  &c.  ..  12,042  4  1 

Carts  and  Harness  .  . .  . .  222  1  9 

Assay  Plant,  Surveying  Instru¬ 
ments,  Piping  Mill  to  Mine  and 
Sundries .  1,083  x4  2 


*,912  o  o 


3,500  o  o 


6,359  14  2 


,,  Buildings  Account. .  ..  •• 

„  Mine  Development — _ 

Main  Shafts  and  Main  Crosscuts 


,,  Slimes  Plant  . . 19,167  1  10 

Less  amounts  received  to  date  for 
Accumulated  Slimes  sold  ..  17, °7!  I5  9 


124,789  9  5 
21,486  12  2 

24,261  1  9 


183,308  17  6 
£283,308  17  6 


,,  Buildings  and  Plant  ..  ..  4,124  1 7  8 

Less  amounts  written  off  to  date  2,460  7  6 


2,095  6  1 


1,664  10  3 


COMPANY,  LIMITED  — Continued. 

By  Insurance,  paid  in  advance  ..  £418  13  6 

,,  Investment — 

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  253  shares  of  £10  each 
(£5  paid  and  £2  10s.  premium)  £1,897  10  o 
Less  Dividend  received  . .  . .  253  o  o 

,,  Stores  and  Materials —  - 1,644  10  o 

InStock  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,049  5  3 

In  hands  of  Agents  at  Coast  ..  9,202  8  6 

- 17,251  13  9 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited, 

Manager’s  Account,  Capetown  100  o  o 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited, 

General  Account,  Capetown  ..  382  14  7 

,,  Bank  of  Africa,  Caretaker’s  Ac¬ 
count  .  277  15  7 

,,  Cash  in  Office  ..  ..  254  15  o 

,,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited, 

Deposit  Account . .  . .  .  •  75,673  1*2  6 

,,  Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited, 

Current  Account  . .  . .  297  8  2 

,,  De  Nationale  Bank,  Limited, 

Dividend  Account  ..  ..  265  17  o 

- 77,252  2  10 

,,  Gold  seized  by  Transvaal  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  per  Bank  receipt, 

6,375*45  ozs.,  valued  at  ..  ..  22,894  10  5 

,,  Gold  on  Consignment  ..  ..  3,5°°  0  0 

-  26,394  10  5 

,,  Sundry  Debtors .  2,148  7  5 

,,  Reserve  Fund—  - 128,869  14  2 

£78,202  6s.  8d.  British  2$  per  cent.  Consols  ..  85,876  4  3 

£s  ,300  Rand  Mines  5  per  cent.  Debentures  ..  5,755  19  ° 

- 91.632  3  3 

£503,810  14  11 
W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary.  W.  ADYE,  Director. 

Examined  and  found  correct  in  terms  of  accompanying  Report, 

THOS.  DOUGLAS,  1 
Chartered  Accountant,  J 

Crown  Reef,  Johannesburg,  ist  July,  1901. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Year  Ending 
31st  March,  1901. 

To  Expenses  from  1-12  October,  1899 — 

Salaries,  Wages,  Stores,  &c.  ..  ..£4,682  o  11 

Less  written  off  at  31st  March,  1900  . .  3,127  6  7 

- £i,554  14  4 

,,  Pumping  from  ist  October,  1899,  to 

31st  March,  1901  (under  Contract)  . .  4,633  4  1 

,,  Expenses  at  Mine  for  Special  Police, 
caretaking,  & c.,  from  13th  October, 

1899,  to  30th  June,  igco  ..  ••  3,T45  9  9 

- £9.333  S  2 

,,  Expenditure  at  Mine  for  renovating 
Machinery,  Plant,  Buildings,  &c., 
since  ist  July,  1900— 

Incline  Shaft,  retimbering,  &c.  ..  2,183  0  2 

Underground  Tram  Tracks  ..  50  17  o 

Cleaning  down  old  stopes  and  general 

clean  up  underground. .  ..  ..  851  8  11 

Hauling  Engines .  63  19  1 

Boilers  at  Mine  ..  ..  •  •  154  J7  1 

Air  Compressors  and  Rock  Drill  Plant  57  14  9 

Coal  Bunkers  ..  ..  ..  *.  59  12  1 

Ore-bins  at  Head-gear .  50  7  1 

- 3,471  16  2 

Trucks  and  Main  Tram  Tracks  from 

Mine  to  Mill .  37  5  2 

Mill  repairs  . 4,047  17  7 

Mill  Engine  . 538  7  4 

Mill  Boilers  ..  ..  ••  ..  808  19  5 

Mill  Water  Service  _  . .  . .  . .  80  15  8 

Main  Pumping  Station  ..  ..  194  9  7 

- 5,670  9  7 

Cyanide  Works  ..  ..  ••  ••  3ot  6  1 

Slimes  Plant  ..  ..  ..  ..  266  15  7 

Sorting  Table  ..  ..  ..  ..  86  2  2 

Stone  Crushers . 122  3  6 

- 208  5 

Reservoir  at  Incline  Shaft  ..  ..  272  12  9 

Roads  ••  ••  ••  ••  !44  3  8 

General  repairs  to  Quarters  ..  ..  178  16  6 

-  595  I2  11 

Electric  Plant .  561  2  3 

- 11,112  13  5 

,,  General  Expenditure  for  year  ending  31st  March,  1901 
Licences  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  580  15  o 

Insurances  ..  ..  ••  ••  558  14  7 

Capetown  Office  Expenses  ..  ^  ..  1,192  8  9 

London  Office,  London  Committee, 

Consulting  Engineer,  Auditors,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Printing,  etc . 1,124  5  6 

Retaining  Salaries  to  Mine  Staff  ..  2,030  16  8 

Interest  and  Commission  . .  . .  810  1  5 

Defence  of  M  ine  Property  ..  ..  910  6  6 

Caretaking,  Office  and  Store  (since 

July  1900)  ..  ••  ••  ••  851  17  4 

Sanitation  Fees,  Water  for  Domestic 
Purposes  and  Compound,  Chamber 
of  Mines  Subscription  and  General 

Sundries  . .  . 1,079  5  2 

-  9,138  10  11 

,,  Stores  commandeered  by  late  Govern¬ 
ment  . 7,o83  12  1 

,,  Quartz  at  Grass  commandeered  by  late 

Government  ..  ..  ••  ••  1,187  10  5 

- 8,271  2  6 

,,  Additions  to  Machinery  and  Plant — 

New  Assay  Office — balance  of  cost  ..  1,84°  11  6 

New  Cyanide  Tanks— amount  paid  on 
account  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  1,000  00 

-  2,840  11  6 

Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  9I»3I9  12  5 

£132,015  18  11 

By  interest  received  on  Deposits  and  Rents  £2, 107  3  2 

Balance  from  last  year .  129,908  15  9 

£132,015  18  11 
W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary.  W.  ADYE,  Director. 
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Mr.  MACQUEEN’S  NEW  NOVELS 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


JUST  READY. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

Author  of  “A  Fantasy  in  Fustian,”  “  ’Tween  New  and  Old,” 
“Jane  Follett,”  &c. 

EVER  MOHUN.  By  FRED.  T.  JANE. 
EVER  MOHUN.  By  FRED.  T.  JANE. 

Author  of  “  All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,”  “  Lordship,  Parson,  and 
We,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author. 

“  Mr.  Jane’s  latest  book  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
fiction  produced  this  year.” — Scotsman. 

“‘Ever  Mohun  ’  is  a  charming  maid . prettily  sketched . an 

original  and  attractive  figure . this  is  the  best  book  in  the  group 

. a  good  piece  of  work.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LOST  KEY:  An  International  Episode. 
THE  LOST  KEY:  An  International  Episode. 

By  Hon.  LADY  ACLAND. 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  this  excellent  novel.” — Madame. 
“  Lady  Acland  shows  herself  a  patient  student  of  the  social  and 

political  problems  which  confront  us  to-day . She  is  a  painstaking 

student  of  human  nature.” — Candid  Friend. 

“Bright  and  picturesque . an  animated  story.  ” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE.  By  AMEDEE 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE.  ACHARD 

Illustrated. 

“The  story  is  one  succession  of  exciting  episodes,  conceived  in  a 
most  delightful  spirit  of  romance,  and  a  more  fascinating  book  of  its 
kind  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.” — Publishers ’  Circular. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PLOUGH.  By  ANNA 

THE  DEVIL’S  PLOUGH.  farQ™ar 

Frontispiece  in  colours. 

“  Miss  Farquhar  has  treated  a  subject  which  might  have  been  a  very 
unpleasant  one  in  a  picturesque  and  masterly  fashion.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  objectionably  immoral  in  the  idea  of  a  devout  Jesuit  priest 
falling  in  love  and  making  passionate  love  to  a  beautiful  but  rather 
notorious  French  countess,  a  popular  favourite  in  the  French  Court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  that  the  author  has  set  herself  a  difficult  task  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  forgiveness  of  her  readers.  But  that  we  must  admit 
she  has  succeeded  in  doing.  The  story,  which  is  one  of  unusual 

interest,  opens  in  Paris  in  the  year  1646 . Apart  from  the  exciting 

love-story  the  book  is  deserving  of  great  praise,  for  there  is  honest 
work  and  considerable  art  in  it.”  —Literary  World. 

“The  authoress  has  worked  out  with  skill  the  complications  of  love 

and  war  which  result  from  this  proceeding . The  tale  is  likely  to 

prove  deservedly  popular.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

IN  THE  CITY.  By  ALFRED  HURRY. 

IN  THE  CITY.  By  ALFRED  HURRY. 

“  ‘  In  the  City  ’  is  a  well-written  story . The  plot  is  developed 

with  great  ingenuity  ;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  considerable  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature.  Mr.  Hurry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
tale  which  is  sensational  without  being  unreal.” — Athenaeum. 

“  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  vivid  vigour  with  which 
he  has  handled  his  material.  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  action,  with 
telling  and  realistic  pictures  of  financial  and  waterside  London.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

JOHN  MACQLTEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 


!n  consequence  of  the  immense 
demand  Part  2  cannot  be  ready 
until  Monday  next 


THE 

LIVING  ANIMALS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

PART  1,  PRICE  7d.,  IS  HAYING  A 
REMARKABLE  SALE 


PART  II.,  ready  August  12th 

Price  7d. 

Will  contain  Mr.  F.  C.  SELOUS’ 
Thrilling  Account  of  his  Adven¬ 
tures  with  Lions  in  South  Africa 


Never  before  has  such  a  complete  set  of  photographs 
been  seen.  From  the  WILDS  OF  AFRICA,  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  BUSH,  THE  INDIAN  JUNGLE,  and 
even  THE  VERY  OCEAN 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  BIRDS,  BEASTS,  AND 
FISHES  IN  THEIR  NATURAL 
SURROUNDINGS 

have  been  secured  by  intrepid  explorers,  and  for  the 
first  time  lovers  of  animals  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
Complete  Natural  History,  illustrated  entirely  by  Photo¬ 
graphs,  and  written  in  a  BRIGHT  AND  ANECDOTAL. 
STYLE  by  the  leading  Naturalists  of  the  World. 

”  |  I 

The  work,  in  24  Parts,  will  comprise 

Over  1,000  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  over  850 
pages,  including  25  Beautiful 
Coloured  Plates  from 
Photographs,  for  the 
small  cost  of  14s. 
only. 


London  :  HUTCHINSON  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  Nevv-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  10  August,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  session  has  been  dull,  depressing,  and  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  opened  under  the  shadow  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  national  loss  ;  it  closes  in  the  shade  of 
another  national  sorrow.  The  shadow  of  death,  death 
in  the  Royal  family,  death  in  South  Africa,  has  been  over 
it  from  the  beginning.  The  protraction  of  the  war,  with 
its  long  bills  of  mortality  and  so  little  to  show  for  them, 
has  robbed  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  of  public 
interest,  except  in  so  far  as  they  turned  on  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Finance  has  been  the  real  interest  of  the  session  ; 
and  we  gladly  recognise  that  in  their  finance  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  come  out  far  better  than  their  record  other-  j 
wise  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  They  did  not  waver  I 
over  it  nor  shrink  from  introducing  the  Coal  Tax  ;  and 
the  result  was  complete  success.  None  of  the  national  j 
convulsions  so  freely  predicted  have  come  off ;  and  the  I 
people  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  bear  the  burden 
of  war  and  its  cost  with  quite  a  fine  cheerfulness. 
Apart  from  finance,  the  session  has  been  hardly  better 
than  one  long  failure.  The  legislative  record  is  nil  ;  ! 
social  reform  has  stood  almost  absolutely  still,  without 
any  corresponding  advance  abroad  or  in  national 
defence  to  compensate  for  the  failure.  The  Chinese 
question  has  been  settled  by  leaving  everything  of  real  | 
importance  unsettled  ;  perhaps  the  most  tangible  set-off  j 
is  that  the  Government  did  not  give  way  to  America  : 
over  the  Nicaragua  Canal  matter. 

It  would  be  idle  to  question  that  the  general  result 
of  the  session  has  been  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  1 
Government’s  weakness.  Doubtless  they  have  had  1 
more  than  the  usual  parliamentary  difficulties  to  con-  • 
tend  with  ;  but  that  is  not  the  explanation  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  record.  The  recrudescence  of  Irish  obstruction 
has  been  a  marked  feature  of  this  session,  making  a 
score  in  the  way  of  divisions  hardly  passed  in  any  former 
year.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  restored  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  English  Liberal  party  had  relieved 
the  Irish  members  of  a  painful  incubus,  their  spirits 
suddenly  bounding  up  to  boisterous  point.  It  is  not  a 
happy  turn  of  events  for  the  House,  particularly  that 
the  Government  have  allowed  the  Nationalist  game  of 
obstruction  to  be  entirely  successful.  The  comedy  of 
the  Liberal  leadership  has  been  played  rather  out  of  the 
House  than  in  it.  In  the  House  the  regular  Opposition 


has  played  an  insignificant  part,  indeed,  it  has  hardly 
played  a  part  at  all.  Generally  this  year  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  losing  its  influence,  long  since  a 
waning  force  in  the  country. 

Personally  most  members  stand  where  they  were. 
Mr.  Brodrick  has  had  great  opportunities  which  he  has 
not  wholly  thrown  away.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  suffered 
almost  total  eclipse.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  come  well 
out  of  the  ordeal  of  office,  which,  for  one  who  had  made 
his  reputation  entirely  as  a  critic  of  an  aggressive  type, 
is  a  very  trying  one.  On  the  other  side  Mr.  John 
Redmond  has  more  than  sustained  his  reputation  as  an 
orator.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as  a  leader 
has  become  an  object  merely  of  pity.  Were  there  any 
homogeneous  Opposition  to  lead,  Mr.  Asquith,  it  is 
now  plain,  would  lead  it.  Amongst  the  younger  Tories, 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  concentration  under  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  whom  one  can  less  easily  conceive  as  a 
leader  of  “hooligans”  than  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
But  the  younger  men  have  certainly  made  themselves 
felt  in  social  reform  matters.  Amongst  the  new  mem¬ 
bers,  Captain  Lee  has  made  his  mark.  So  much  of  the 
sessional  work  of  the  Peers  is  crowded  into  the  last 
few  hours,  when  few  of  them  are  there  to  do  it,  that  it 
is  safer  to  leave  their  record  until  next  week. 

It  was  right  that  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  the  Government  to  justify  the  proclamation  which 
Lord  Kitchener  published  and  sent  to  the  Boer 
leaders  last  week.  It  was  not  quite  straightforward 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  contend  that  it  involved 
the  destruction  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Boers 
in  the  field.  The  maintenance  of  the  families  of  the 
Boers  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  as  viewed  in  the  strict 
light  of  international  law.  It  is  probable  that  the 
amount  of  our  expenditure  on  these  families  is  reckoned 
by  the  Boers  in  the  field  as  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  the 
Boer  cause.  It  is  therefore  right  and  reasonable  that 
their  expenses  should  be  charged  to  the  heads  of  the 
families  who  are  prolonging  the  war  beyond  the  period 
of  hope,  in  order  to  mulct  Britain  in  as  heavy  a  sum  as 
possible.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  quite  so  successful 
in  carrying  the  House  with  him  in  the  justification  of  the 
sentence  of  banishment.  The  argument  that  we  shall 
have  a  perfect  right  after  the  war  to  banish  people  who 
are  considered  dangerous  is  not  completely  candid  ;  for 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  Boer  leaders  are  likely  to 
become  loyal  citizens.  It  would  have  been  wiser  and 
more  honest  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  leaders’  own  con¬ 
fession,  read  in  the  captured  papers,  that  the  war  was 
!  hopeless  and  useless.  To  inflict  death  on  his  own 
friends  and  the  enemy  after  this  point  is  reached  is  a 
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crime,  or  at  least  a  mistake,  well  worthy  of  life-long 
banishment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  emphatic  denial  on  Thursday  of 
the  report  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  return  to  England 
in  September  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
military  outlook  in  South  Africa  is  altogether  un¬ 
satisfactory.  That  Lord  Kitchener  will  leave  some 
time  during  the  next  three  months  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  but  though  he  will  necessarily  require  a  holiday 
before  going  to  India,  he  will  not  hand  over  the 
command  to  other  hands  until  he  has  seen  the  full 
effect  of  his  latest  proclamation.  Meantime  he  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  reduce  the  enemy  in  the 
field  to  impotence.  His  last  weekly  return  was  a  record. 
No  less  than  829  Boers,  killed,  captured  or  surrendered 
were  accounted  for.  So  far  therefore  from  the  numbers 
disposed  of  getting  fewer  as  the  numbers  in  the 
field  are  lessened  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be 
the  case. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  report  was  all  the  more  welcome 
because  his  previous  telegrams  contained  news  of 
two  reverses,  one  the  capture  of  a  post  of  Steinacker’s 
Horse,  the  other  the  rushing  of  a  blockhouse.  The 
latter  was  notable  as  the  first  reverse  inflicted  on 
any  of  the  blockhouses  with  which  Lord  Kitchener 
has  dotted  his  lines  of  communication.  The  block¬ 
house  system  has  not  only  proved  effective  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  railway  but  has  created  a  zone 
wfithin  which  the  enemy  have  been  practically  powerless 
to  operate.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  speech  on  Thursday 
described  the  situation  in  Cape  Colony  as  worse  than  it 
was  six  months  ago.  That  is  not  quite  the  fact.  General 
French’s  operations  are  producing  their  effect.  That 
energetic  officer  gives  the  enemy  little  breathing  time 
and  unofficial  news  shows  that  Kruitzinger  and  his 
companions  are  being  severely  handled.  Even  the  Boer 
leaders  in  Europe  are  probably  beginning- to  understand, 
as  a  pro-Boer  informant  of  M.  de  Blowitz  has  just  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  struggle  is  now  hopeless. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
listened  to  at  Blenheim  was  astonishing.  To  the  elector 
he  still  is  the  representative  of  that  dominant  feeling 
in  the  country  which  wavers  between  patriotism  and 
jingoism.  It  is  the  greater  pity  that  he  encourages 
the  worse  development.  With  the  most  part  of  what 
he  said  we  agree,  but  no  more  in  a  speech  than  in  a 
poem  can  the  form  be  separated  from  the  matter.  In 
the  present  state  of  feeling  patriotic  conceit  requires 
repressing,  not  encouraging ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
chose  to  speak  of  the  resolute  British  throughout  the 
world  and  other  normal  platitudes.  Fresh  thought,  not 
electioneering  tactics,  is  now  wanted  of  our  statesmen. 
He  was  wrong  again  to  gird  at  the  Liberal  Imperialists. 
So  long  as  they  are  Imperialists  it  is  imperative  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  recognise  the  common  attribute  in 
his  creed  and  theirs  and  to  be  grateful  that  in  spite  of 
party  they  will  work  with  him.  If  their  position  is 
not  logical  they  have  learned  a  lesson,  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  still  to  get  by  heart,  that  partisanship 
is  not  a  supreme  motive. 

Political  garden  parties  such  as  that  at  Blenheim  are 
typical  of  English  life  and  fill  a  gap  in  the  constitutional 
machine.  (By  the  way  it  was  lucky  that  it  was  not  on 
the  fete  day  itself,  but  the  next  morning,  that  the  tent 
collapsed.)  The  environment  and  the  names  of  the 
guests  assure  the  notice  of  the  world  and  the  speakers, 
not  always  for  the  good  of  their  reputations,  are 
partly  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  a  Parliamentary 
utterance.  The  occasion  was  deliberately  used  by 
Mr.  Balfour  to  test  the  feelings  of  the  public  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  members.  From  every  point  of 
view  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  over-represented.  It  has 
103  members  while  Scotland  has  73,  and  to  give  one 
local  instance  1,848  Irish  voters  in  Newry  have  the  same 
power  as  33,556  English  in  Romford.  Scotland  Eng¬ 
land  and,  above  all,  London  have  a  right  to  feel 
a&gT‘eve<T  The  only  argument  ever  adduced  in  its 
favour  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  that  the  farther  from  the 
centre  the  fuller  should  be  the  representation.  He 
called  this  the  “centrifugal  principle”  and  invented  it, 
we  are  convinced,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  the 


middle  of  a  speech.  It  certainly  was  not  thought  out. 
The  change  must  some  day  be  made,  and  judging  by 
last  session  the  sooner  the  better.  But  it  is  on  mathe¬ 
matical  not  personal  grounds  that  the  alteration  must 
be  based.  At  the  worst  the  Irish  members  are  incom¬ 
parable  orators  and  useful  nuisances. 

Apparently  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  “Globe”,  to 
judge  from  its  leading  article  headed  “  Irish  Rowdies  ” 
which  attacked  the  Irish  members  with  a  number  of  very 
Irish  epithets  and  spoke  of  corruption  in  connection 
with  Private  Bills.  Mr.  Redmond  on  the  following 
day  moved  that  certain  passages  constituted  a  breach 
of  privilege.  After  speeches  from  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Asquith  and  others  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried 
and  afterwards  the  House  decided  to  call  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  before  the  Bar  of  the  House.  The 
decision,  after  the  recent  method  of  treating  the  “  Daily 
Mail  ”,  was  not  logical  and  thus  much  injustice  was 
done  to  the  “  Globe  The  episode  was  completed  on 
Friday  afternoon  when  both  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
duly  appeared  before  the  Bar,  bowed  and  apologised. 
They  then  retired  ;  and  after  Mr.  Redmond  had  urged 
that  a  more  precise  apology  ought  to  be  extracted  they 
were  recalled  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker  in  a  few 
dignified  words.  It  is  indeed  advisable  as  Mr.  Balfour 
suggested  that  “breach  of  privilege”  should  be  more 
clearly  interpreted  and  its  treatment  more  sensibly 
adapted  to  the  ways  of  latter-day  criticism. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Estimates  Bill  though  of 
immense  importance  and  concerned  with  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  as  much  as  ^43,000,000  was  not  one  that 
could  be  profitably  discussed  in  the  Commons.  Mr. 
Redmond’s  contrast  of  the  expenditures  on  Ireland  and 
on  distant  ports  would  have  been  beside  the  point,  even 
if  in  Berehaven  Ireland  did  not  already  possess  the 
practical  headquarters  of  a  part  of  the  fleet.  The 
technical  authorities  consulted  by  the  navy  have 
asserted  on  strategic  grounds  that  cannot  be  discussed 
the  necessity  of  large  expenditures  of  money  on  docks 
and  coaling  stations  in  Devonport,  Portland,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  Medway,  Malta,  Gibraltar  and  Hongkong, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  When  once  the 
principle  is  granted,  technical  objections,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  are  beside  the  mark  ;  and  this  much 
of  the  principle  no  one  denies,  that  the  next  great  naval 
war  will  be  won  by  coal.  Moreover  since  France 
possesses  such  excellent  repairing  stations  as  Sfax, 
Biserta  and  others  the  importance  of  docks  at  Malta  is 
greatly  enhanced.  On  the  Military  Works  Bill  there 
might  have  been  more  discussion.  Elaborate  fortifica¬ 
tions,  especially  for  a  great  naval  Power,  are  too  often 
proved,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  “forts  of  folly.” 

The  opposition  to  the  royal  title  Defensor  Fidei  had 
some  histo"ical  excuse.  It  is  logically  anomalous  that 
a  King  who  must  by  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  be 
Protestant  should  carry  a  title  conferred  by  the  Pope 
on  a  previous  King  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  Henry  VIII. 
freed  England  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  the 
argument  for  retaining  the  title  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed 
out  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  his¬ 
torians.  The  phrase  has  no  practical  ambiguity  as  it 
stands  and  comes  to  us  with  a  savour  of  inherited 
dignity  which  no  new  substitute  could  supply.  Mr. 
Balfour  went  too  far  in  concession  when  he  said  that  if 
we  had  to  begin  again  we  should  do  differently.  The 
title  held  by  a  long  succession  of  English  monarchs 
asserts  the  continuity  of  the  Church  through  the 
Reformation  and  the  lasting  unity  of  Church  and  State  ; 
and  in  this  respect  is  valuable.  It  is  only  a  precisian, 
which  derivatively  was  only  a  synonym  for  the  Puritan, 
who  should  insist  on  the  doctrinal  flaw  in  its  derivation; 
yet  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  members  who  showed 
themselves  the  purists. 

The  pageantry  of  a  royal  funeral  will  always  appeal 
largely  to  public  sentiment  ;  but  when  the  Empress 
Frederick  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Potsdam 
there  was  more  than  aesthetic  grief  among  the  German 
and  British  mourners.  The  State  ceremonial  and  the  j 
number  of  memorial  services  are  not  in  themselves  any 
test  of  popular  affection  or  of  respect  for  the  royal  dead, 
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but  for  the  Empress  Frederick  the  world  was  genuinely 
sorry.  She  was  a  brave  and  strong  woman  and  suffered 
much  pain.  The  King  and  Queen  were  representatives 
of  the  British  people  as  well  as  private  mourners,  and 
this  sad  association  with  the  German  Emperor  twice  in 
the  same  year  has  been  appreciated  with  real  sympathy 
by  the  two  nations.  The  Empress  Frederick  loved  the 
two  nations  and  the  presence  at  the  funeral  of  the 
sovereigns  of  both  was  felt  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  her 
desire  in  life. 

That  the  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  arrival  in  Natal  would 
be  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  was 
among  those  things  which  are  called  foregone  con¬ 
clusions.  A  Colony  which  has  sacrificed  so  much 
in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  was  not  likely  to  fall  short 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  cordiality  of  its 
welcome  to  the  Heir  to  the  Throne.  The  Duke,  for 
his  part,  remains  prompt  to  take  the  occasion  afforded 
by  such  demonstrations  for  closing  up  the  Empire.  He 
is,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  as  the  case  may  be, 
heavily  handicapped  by  constitutional  propriety,  and  has 
to  confine  himself  to  putting  more  or  less  platitudinous 
observations  into  as  graceful  and  sympathetic  a  form  as 
they  can  take.  He  can  seldom  say  all  he  feels.  When 
he  referred  to  “  the  lamentable  struggle  which  is 
unhappily  not  yet  ended  ”,  his  mind  must  have  reverted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  left  South  Africa  after 
his  visit  twenty  years  ago.  Majuba  had  just  sent  a 
thrill  (or  a  tremor)  through  the  Empire,  and  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  it  would  sound  the  knell  of 
British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  How  much  ground 
there  was  to  justify  lugubrious  prophecy  has  been  shown 
by  the  events  to  which  the  Duke  has  made  allusion  in 
more  than  one  speech  in  response  to  the  addresses 
presented  to  him  in  Durban  and  Pietermaritzburg. 

This  week  should  be  celebrated,  if  the  public  took 
any  intelligent  interest  in  China,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  relief  of  the  Legations  in  Peking.  People  have 
forgotten  that  the  whole  episode  was  an  almost  un¬ 
exampled  instance  of  international  treachery,  and  the 
unhappy  wrestlings  of  bickering  Powers  to  deal  with 
Chinese  evasiveness  have  obscured  the  scandal  of  the 
original  outrage.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  days  the 
agreement  will  be  signed  by  which  China  is  to  pay  an 
oppressive  fine  ;  but  the  most  commercial  nation  can 
scarcely  consider  this  an  act  of  appropriate  justice. 
On  the  side  of  China  the  fine  will  be  extracted  from  the 
guiltless  and  will  constitute  a  fresh  form  of  income  to 
the  guilty.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  will  suffer, 
while  the  prosperity  of  its  peculators  will  be  enhanced. 
On  the  side  of  the  Powers  what  profit  there  is  chiefly 
goes  to  a  country  which  has  shown  spasmodic  cruelty 
and  unwavering  greed.  Such  are  the  results  of  Western 
diplomacy  in  its  contact  with  Eastern  suavity. 

Yet  some  people  are  pleased.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
officially  pleased,  and  Count  von  Waldersee  who  has 
returned  from  his  mission  of  avowed  vengeance  has 
been  making  enthusiastic  speeches  beyond  precedent. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  German  press  is  beginning  to 
treat  him  caustically.  Count  von  Waldersee  was 
generally  accepted  as  commander-in-chief  from  want 
of  any  other  proposal.  After  a  short  experience  of 
obedience  most  of  the  other  troops  in  China  decided 
that  it  was  best  in  practice  to  disregard  his  claims  ;  but 
our  English  officers  were  admirably  loyal  throughout  to 
the  foolish  arrangement.  By  way  of  showing  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  loyalty  Count  von  Waldersee,  with  a 
tact  that  could  only  be  found  in  a  man  who  is  more  a 
diplomat  than  a  soldier,  has  been  telling  his  German 
audiences  that  Germany  has  gained  the  reputation 
which  other  nations  have  lost.  It  is  granted  that 
Count  von  Waldersee  had  a  difficult  position,  but 
neither  as  diplomatist  nor  soldier  did  he  gain  a  single 
marked  success.  The  most  significant  feature  of  his 
welcome  home  is  his  decoration  by  the  Russian 
Government  with  their  highest  order.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Count  von  Waldersee  has  thoroughly  deserved  the 
recognition. 

The  Blue  Book  issued  on  Thursday  night  gives  a  very 
enlightening  [account  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations 


between  the  Powers  and  China  and  Russia  as  to  Russia’s 
j  claims  in  Manchuria.  On  15  January  the  Chinese 
Minister  in  London  denied  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that 
China  had  made  any  agreement  with  Russia  regarding 
Manchuria  ;  but  in  the  following  month  the  Consul- 
General  at  Hankow  telegraphed  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  had  been  arrived  at  much  earlier  between 
China  and  Russia,  and  Russia  was  already  pressing  for 
the  signature.  The  twelve  provisions  of  this  agreement 
are  little  less  than  insolent,  and  would  have  inevitably 
entailed  the  absolute  predominance  of  Russian  authority 
in  Manchuria.  Count  Lamsdorffat  first  refused  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  told  in  summary 
by  the  Viceroy  to  our  Consul-General  were  identical 
with  the  actual  provisions.  Then  in  the  manner  in 
which  Russian  diplomatists  excel  he  tried  to  explain 
that  the  agreement  merely  contained  a  temporary 
measure  which  would  cease  to  be  effective  after  the 
completion  of  the  Manchurian  railway.  In  March,  just 
before  the  time  limit  for  signing  the  agreement  expired, 
the  Chinese  Emperor  appealed  for  help  to  the  British 
Government  and  after  long  negotiations,  in  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  showed  both  firmness  and  much  diplomatic 
tact,  the  Russian  Minister  handed  in  a  memorandum  at 
the  Foreign  Office  unreservedly  withdrawing  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  “  instead  of  serving  as  mani¬ 
fest  proof  of  the  amicable  sentiments  of  Russia 
towards  China”  it  might  “occasion  great  difficulties 
for  the  latter  ”. 

It  is  curious  that  the  interest  of  the  Continent  in  South 
American  politics  should  have  been  aroused  by  so  slight 
an  episode  as  the  difference  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  when  it  has  utterly  disregarded  more  serious 
indications  of  the  coming  struggle.  America,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  has  sent  a  warship  ostensibly  to  protect 
American  citizens.  The  continental  Press,  especially 
the  French  Press,  has  seized  upon  this  fact  as  a  sign  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conspiracy.  The  fears  are  in  a  one¬ 
sided  sense  true,  but  the  French  Press  at  any  rate  has 
failed  to  see  that  British  interests  are  threatened  at  least 
as  seriously  as  French  or  German  by  the  extension  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Whether  this  single  American  ship 
is  or  is  not  a  menace,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
outrageous  principle,  by  which  South  America  on 
grounds  of  “  geographical  gravitation  ”  is  claimed 
as  exclusively  American,  will  produce  a  deadlock  be¬ 
tween  the  European  and  American  Governments. 
Germany  will  not  surrender  her  legitimate  claims  to 
expansion  in  South  America  nor  will  Spain  nor  France 
nor  Britain.  So  though  this  little  squabble  and  this 
little  question  of  the  solitary  American  ship  will  be  soon 
forgotten,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Europe  will  not  forget 
the  end  towards  which  American  policy  is  steadily 
making. 

Signor  Crispi’s  life  began  in  an  age  when  there  were 
still  political  intriguers  who  wore  false  beards  and  hid 
secret  documents  in  the  interior  of  poultry.  He  was  a 
conspirator  from  youth — in  Italy,  in  Malta,  in  Paris  and 
in  London  ;  and  even  when  he  had  become  the  favoured 
minister  of  his  country’s  King,  he  never  quite  lost  the 
savour  of  his  republican  days  of  conspiracy.  Scandals, 
both  romantic  and  financial,  gathered  round  his  fame, 
and  the  masterful  egoism  of  his  character,  increasing  as 
i  he  grew  old,  spoiled  the  purity  of  his  patriotism.  Yet 
in  his  own  way  he  was  a  patriot,  and  from  his  intimate 
!  association  with  greater  men,  with  Cavour,  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  he  will  be  long  remembered  in  Italy.  As  a 
serious  politician  he  was  spoiled  bv  a  species  of  megalo¬ 
mania  and  found  to  his  overthrow  that  it  needed  more 
than  battles  in  Abyssinia  and  insults  to  France  to  raise 
his  weakened  country  to  the  full  level  of  “  the  Powers  ”. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  goods  made 
in  co-operative  workshops  claims  the  interest  belonging 
to  all  that  concerns  genuine  co-operative  work.  As 
many  as  153  productive  societies  were  represented 
and  their  yearly  output  is  estimated  at  the  value  of 
,£2,725,934.  But  considering  the  enormous  success  of 
shops  and  stores  which  use  the  word  “co-operative” 
chiefly  as  a  bait  for  the  moneyed  shareholder  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  co-operation  has  fallen  so  short  of  its  first 
promise.  Capital  is  of  course  the  first  essential  to 
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every  commercial  undertaking,  but  it  is  manifestly  just 
and  good  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  should 
consist  in  the  actual  work  of  the  labourers.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  gives  the  labourer  added  interest  and  dignity,  it 
ensures  the  automatic  payment  of  a  proper  wage  and 
fills  the  place  of  the  abused  capitalist  with  a  host  of 
contented  folk.  What  is  required  is  vigour  of  organisa¬ 
tion  and  in  one  much  neglected  department,  that  of 
co-operative  agriculture,  some  imagination  and  freedom 
from  jealousy.  At  the  conference  held  in  connexion 
with  the  exhibition  Mr.  Treadgill  did  well  to  insist  on 
the  supreme  importance  in  the  larger  co-operative  busi¬ 
nesses  of  acquiring  and  paying  for  managers  with 
organising  ability.  Several  societies  have  lately  col¬ 
lapsed  solely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of 
business. 

The  extreme  indignation,  necessarily  aroused  by  the 
ruffianly  attack  on  Lady  Carson,  will  probably  show 
itself  in  demands  for  more  severity  in  punishment.  It 
is  quite  natural  for  resentment,  and  a  perfectly  healthy 
resentment,  to  take  that  form  ;  for  even  righteous  anger 
is  a  kind  of  madness  and  would  do  that  which  calmer 
moments  will  reject.  There  can  be  no  going  back  now 
to  brutality  in  punishment  ;  that  would  but  convert 
ruffians  into  scoundrels  and  desperadoes.  It  is  not 
more  severity  that  is  wanted  ;  but  increased  police 
vigilance.  None  of  the  roughs  of  this  type  would 
commit  assaults,  if  they  thought  there  was  much  risk 
of  being  caught.  Make  bad  conduct  difficult,  its  con¬ 
sequences  certain,  and  offenders  will  soon  get  fewer  ; 
let  the  punishment  of  those  that  are  caught  be  reform¬ 
ing  as  much  as  frightening  and  they  will  become  fewer 
still. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  “  Lesson  ”  has  evidently  made  our 
Poet  Laureate  tremble  for  his  supremacy.  So  he  comes 
out  post-haste  with  something,  we  really  do  not  know 
what  to  call  it,  addressed  to  England.  It  was 
necessary  to  out-jingo  Mr.  Kipling,  so  Mr.  Austin 
makes  the  Deity  appoint  us  trustees  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  world.  This  assumption  of  familiarity  with 
the  Divine  plans  is  a  most  offensive  form  of  profanity  ; 
it  is  a  great  pity  we  have  not  a  Byron  to  castigate  it, 
as  he  castigated  Southey’s  somewhat  similar  “  at  home¬ 
ness  ”  in  Heaven  in  the  “Vision  of  Judgment”.  But 
if  the  sentiment  was  equally  offensive,  Southey  at  any- 
rate  expressed  it  in  good  English,  if  not  in  poetry.  He 
was  a  real  man  of  letters.  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson 
left  the  doubt  whether  any  could  hold  the  Laureateship 
after  them  ;  Mr.  Austin  leaves  the  doubt  whether  any 
would. 

The  past  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
marked  by  a  general  all-round  advance  in  prices. 
The  proclamation  by  Lord  Kitchener  was  regarded  as 
a  “bull”  point  and  the  Funds  have  shown  a  steady 
improvement.  Home  Rails  have  recovered  on  balance, 
having  shown  some  intermediate  irregularity.  The 
general  settlement  passed  off  quietly  and  substantial 
improvement  in  American  Railway  shares  has  been 
registered  during  the  past  few  days.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  steel-workers’  strike  is  regarded  as  a 
certain  victory  for  the  Trusts  and  cheap  money  in  New 
York  with  a  low  exchange  have  combined  to  give 
strength  to  the  market  in  Wall  Street  :  on  this  side 
however  the  dealings  at  present  are  generally  of  a 
progressive  nature.  There  are  signs  of  impending 
activity  in  the  Kaffir  market  and  the  higher-priced 
shares  have  marked  an  advance  during  the  week. 
Should  the  effect  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  proclamation  be 
as  satisfactory  as  the  Government  anticipate,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  prices  will  doubtless  be  sustained.  So 
many  disappointments  have  been  experienced  however 
that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  course  of  the  South 
African  market  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  the  public 
are  very  chary  of  buying  shares,  although  there  are 
many  cheap  investments  both  in  Kaffir  and  Rhodesian 
companies.  The  Bank  return  of  Thursday  exhibited 
an  increase  of  ^1,688,300  in  the  Reserve  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  the  various  changes  in  the  statement  was  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  to  51  per  cent,  as  against 
49g-  last  week.  Consols  qqf.  Bank  Rate  3  per  cent. 
(13  June,  1901). 


THE  PROCLAMATION  AND  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN  denies  that  the  strongest  and 
most  sensible  step  taken  by  the  Government 
since  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  was  not  their  own  idea 
but  that  of  the  Natal  Ministry.  He  says  that  the  pro¬ 
clamation  was  with  one  exception  in  print  before  he 
received  the  telegram  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  on  24  July  by  Sir  Henry  McCallum,  the  Governor 
of  Natal.  Imperial  and  Colonial  Ministers  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  at  the  same  time  in  almost  the 
same  words.  The  Natal  Ministers,  through  His 
Excellency,  point  out  the  disastrous  effects  to  the 
colony  of  “the  protracted  continuance  of  hostilities”, 
and  “  under  these  circumstances  Ministers  advocate 
sterner  measures  to  crush  present  guerilla  warfare. 
They  point  out  that  Boers  still  fighting  have  little  to 
lose,  that  their  women  and  children  are  protected  and 
well  treated  and  that  their  farms  are  safe  from  con¬ 
fiscation  ;  therefore  Boers  free  from  anxiety  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  in  the  field,  growing  accustomed 
to  life  of  pillage  and  looting,  and  communicate  frequently 
with  refugee  camps  which  thus  are  sources  of  danger. 
Those  who  are  not  rebels  know  that  if  captured  they 
will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  and  released  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  ”.  We  have  not  read  so  true 
and  pointed  a  statement  of  facts  compressed  into  so 
small  a  space  before  ;  indeed  it  is  only  a  telegraphic 
precis  of  what  everybody  has  been  saying  for  the  last 
six  months  ;  and  we  should  imagine  it  is  pretty  much 
what  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  writing  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War.  Sir  Henry  McCallum’s  cable  con¬ 
tinues  :  “Ministers  believe  that  excellent  effect  would 
be  produced  if  it  were  made  generally  known  that  if 
burghers  now  in  the  field  do  not  surrender  by  given 
date,  say  within  one  month,  cost  of  maintenance  of 
women  and  children  will  be  chargeable  against  im¬ 
movable  property  of  burghers  in  the  field  ;  also  that 
Boer  generals  and  leaders  in  the  field  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  unless  they  and  their  commandos  surrender 
by  date  specified  they  will  be  banished  from  South 
Africa  for  life,  when  captured  ”.  This  suggestion  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  burgher  families  at 
any  rate  is  admitted  to  have  come  from  Natal,  and  it 
is  vital.  On  30  July  the  Colonial  Secretary  cabled 
to  Lord  Kitchener,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  Natal 
Minute  had  already  been  sent  by  Sir  Henry  McCallum, 
the  draft  of  a  proclamation  which  he  would  be  in¬ 
structed  to  issue  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
a  precaution  which  was  surely  superfluous,  at  all  events 
in  regard  to  the  latter  body.  The  Proclamation,  when 
it  appeared  a  week  later,  was  in  terms  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Natal  Ministers  preceded  by  the  solemn 
preamble  concocted  in  Downing  Street.  Not  that  we 
undervalue  the  preamble :  it  is  an  announcement  to 
the  world  at  large,  couched  in  the  grave  and  resolute 
language  of  an  Imperial  power.  But  we  do  say  that 
the  Government  of  the  Empire,  which  drafted  that 
preamble,  ought  to  have  had  the  courage  to  do 
earlier  what  to  all  appearances  it  was  induced  to 
do  only  by  the  prompting  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
our  colonies. 

“The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  goes  all 
decorum.” 

It  remains  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Proclamation  upon  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  and  its 
actual  effect  upon  the  public  mind  at  home.  We  have 
so  often  been  cheated  before  that  the  expression  of 
beliefs,  or  rather  hopes,  is  just  a  little  fatuous.  Never¬ 
theless  we  are  convinced  that  the  Proclamation  will 
bring  about  the  practical  termination  of  hostilities,  if 
not  on  the  15  September,  on  a  date  not  very  much 
more  remote.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field  are  more  anxious  than  anybody 
else  for  a  pretext  to  surrender,  which  is  the  chief  value 
of  the  threat  of  perpetual  banishment,  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  either  Botha  or  De  Wet  would  care  to 
remain  in  the  Transvaal  under  Lord  Milner.  We 
always  thought  that  Mrs.  Botha’s  voyage  to  the 
Hague  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  that 
its  first  object  was  to  extort  if  possible  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  inevitable  from  Mr,  Kruger,  for  the 
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sake  of  form,  and  that  its  second  more  real,  if  more 
prosaic,  object  was  to  prepare  a  home  for  her  husband 
in  that  comfortable  corner  of  Europe.  Mrs.  Botha  has 
failed  in  her  first  object,  (for  Mr.  Kruger  sees  no 
objection  to  his  countrymen  being  hunted  and  starved 
while  he  is  spending  the  Uitlander’s  gold  in  Holland), 
but  possibly  she  is  quietly  proceeding  with  her  second. 
Many  people  argue  that  even  if  Louis  Botha  did  sur¬ 
render,  there  would  still  remain  a  number  of  burghers 
in  the  field  large  enough  to  paralyse  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  And  that  is  where  the  value  of  the 
other  half  of  the  Natal  Ministers’  policy  comes  in.  The 
charging  of  the  cost  of  keeping  their  families  upon 
their  farms  and  property  in  towns  is  bound  to  have  a 
sobering  effect  upon  such  belligerents  as  are  substantial 
citizens,  though  we  do  not  quite  see  how  the  money  is 
to  be  recovered.  Confiscation  would  have  been 
simpler,  more  effective,  and,  in  our  judgment,  more 
than  justified.  It  is  always  well  however  to  keep  some¬ 
thing  in  reserve  :  and  should  the  Proclamation  fail  of 
its  effect,  confiscation  can  then  be  resorted  to.  Apart 
from  the  Proclamation  there  are  other  reasons  why  the 
fighting  cannot  last  much  longer.  As  we  know  to  our 
cost,  men  in  the  field  require  ammunition,  clothes,  boots, 
and  food.  The  Boers  have  been  living  almost  entirely  on 
the  capture  of  our  convoys  :  but  as  “  regrettable  inci¬ 
dents  ”  become  rarer,  hunger,  cold,  and  want  of  cart¬ 
ridges  must  do  their  work.  When  the  end  does  come, 
we  trust  that  the  Government  will  not  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  care  of  our  new  Boer  subjects,  and  that 
they  will  have  a  little  attention  to  spare  for  our  own 
soldiers.  The  army  in  South  Africa  of  course  will  be 
largely  reduced  at  once  :  but  the  War  Office  authorities 
should  be  at  the  pains — and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
trouble — to  change  the  regiments  or  the  battalions  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  so  as  to  relieve  troops  by 
this  time  thoroughly  stale. 

Of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Proclamation  upon  the 
British  nation  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  It  is  reflected 
in  the  rising  prices  of  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  buoyancy  of  the  speeches  at  the  Unionist  demon¬ 
stration  at  Blenheim,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
those  speeches  were  received  by  the  vast  assemblage  of 
men  and  women  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  overrate  the  probable  effects  of  the 
Proclamation  in  his  speech  on  the  Appropriation  Bill.  It 
was  remarkable  that  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  at  Blenheim  struck  the  same  note  of  serious  warning 
to  the  “predominant  partner”  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  really  clever  people  like  the  Irish  can 
have  committed  so  capital  an  error,  from  a  Home  Rule 
point  of  view,  as  their  open  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
and  their  indecent  exultation  over  the  reverses  of 
British  arms.  If  the  Irish  members,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  a  stream  of  sour  and  nasty  treason,  which  soils 
though  it  cannot  interrupt  the  current  of  events,  had 
taken  up  an  attitude  of  dignified  sympathy  and 
patriotism,  they  would  have  struck  a  more  deadly 
blow  at  the  legislative  unity  of  these  islands  than 
ever  came  from  O’Connell  or  the  Clan-na-Gael  or 
Parnell.  Everything  would  have  been  forgiven  to 
those  who  shared  our  griefs  and  joys  in  South  Africa. 
Now,  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  Houseof  Commons  will  be  reduced  bysome 
one-third  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hinted  as  much  in  his  speech,  and  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thinks  to-day  England  and  Scotland  are  very  apt  to 
think  to-morrow.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  men 
with  the  brains  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon 
should  have  so  effectually  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
their  cause.  Naturally  the  Unionists  do  not  repine  at 
the  gross  folly  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  For  not  the 
least  beneficial  among  the  results  of  the  war  will  be  the 
permanent  and  hopeless  exclusion  from  all  share  in 
government  of  Irish  Separatists  and  their  Scotch  and 
English  sympathisers. 


CRISPI’S  CAREER. 

''ALLEYRAND’S  famous  phrase  on  the  death  of 
the  great  Napoleon  may  be  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Francesco  Crispi.  “It  is  no  longer  an 
event,  it  is  a  piece  of  news.”  Even  as  a  newspaper 


item  it  has  aroused  only  a  languid  interest  in  this 
country.  France,  it  is  true,  looks  at  the  matter  with 
other  eyes,  but  then  France  has  other  and  good  reasons 
for  taking  an  interest  in  the  career  of  the  departed 
politician.  England  has  extended  all,  or  more  than  all, 
the  indulgence  it  deserved  to  the  life  of  the  surviving 
hero  of  the  Risorgimento,  a  period  at  which  no  English¬ 
man  will  ever  be  tempted  to  look  back,  save  through 
a  haze  of  sentiment  which  not  infrequently  distorts 
while  it  softens  the  outlines  of  the  principal  events. 
Among  the  actors  on  that  romantic  scene  none 
was  more  audacious,  more  active  or  less  scrupulous 
than  Crispi,  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
astonishing  expedition  to  Sicily  was  due  perhaps 
more  to  his  initiative  than  to  any  other’s,  we  may 
add  few  were  more  distinctly  successful  as  men  of 
action.  It  is  when  we  come  to  regard  him  as  the 
statesman  and  he  stands  under  the  dry  light  beating 
upon  the  European  arena  that  his  figure  shrinks 
lamentably  from  the  heroic  stature  which  romance  would 
lend.  When  he  fled  for  his  life  through  by-streets 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Adowa  with  the  shouts  of 
“  Morte  a  Crispi”  ringing  in  his  ears  was  he  a  martyr 
to  a  great  idea,  suffering  for  the  errors  of  others,  and 
even,  as  has  been  represented,  chivalrously  adopting 
as  his  own  the  mistakes  of  the  Crown,  or  was  he  merely 
a  detected  schemer  meeting  with  the  doom  he  richly 
deserved  ?  In  the  case  of  many  statesmen  such 
questions  could  not  be  answered  so  near  the  period  of 
their  active  life,  in  very  few  cases  can  such  questions  be 
ever  safely  answered  by  a  mere  yes  or  no,  but  in  the 
case  of  Crispi  a  reply  need  hardly  wait  for  the  distant 
revelations  of  history. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  gap  between  Crispi  the 
conspirator  and  Crispi  the  statesman  is  a  wide  one  in 
point  of  time.  It  was  not  until  1887  that  he  became  a 
member  of  an  Italian  Ministry.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  due  to  bad  luck.  It  was  not  due  to  lack  of 
ability  or  a  statesmanlike  sense  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  political  situation.  Long  since  he  had  openly 
abandoned  the  Republican  creed  as  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  Italy  and  had  accepted  the  Monarchy  as 
dividing  Italians  least.  He  earned  thereby  the  hatred 
of  the  larger  number  of  his  old  allies  and  did  not  acquire 
the  confidence  of  the  monarch.  It  is  easy  to  represent 
this  attitude  of  the  Court  as  due  to  meaner  motives, 
but  it  is  also  fair  to  ask  how  far  it  was  justified 
by  the  event  ?  It  is  true  that  whatever  Crispi 
attained  he  owed  to  his  great  abilities,  but  what, 
when  he  held  supreme  power,  did  he  achieve 
for  Italy  ?  We  fear  the  answer  must  be  absolutely 
nothing.  Both  within  and  without  she  suffered  for  his 
supremacy.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  he 
was  not  the  engineer  of  the  political  construction  with 
which  he  is  usually  credited.  The  true  charge  against 
him  with  regard  to  the  Triplice  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  was  Depretis  who  in  1882  acceded  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  For  some  years  Crispi  was  its 
bitterest  opponent.  He  charged  the  Prime  Minister 
with  making  himself  “  the  policeman  of  Germany  ”  and 
he  was  even  preparing  a  formidable  and  probably  fatal 
attack  upon  the  Depretis  Cabinet,  which  was  only  averted 
by  the  offer  of  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  to  this  im¬ 
placable  antagonist.  In  a  few  hours  the  enemy  of  five 
years’  standing  was  convinced  that  the  Alliance  was  not 
what  he  had  thought  it,  it  “was  purely  defensive”  and 
therefore  deserved  his  support.  Probably  even  Italian 
politics  have  rarely  seen  so  sudden  or  so  inexplicable 
a  volte-face.  Explicable  it  was  on  only  one  ground, 
the  hunger  for  power  engendered  by  years  of  exclusion. 
There  was  nothing  to  justify  Crispi’s  earlier  attitude  in 
the  conduct  of  the  former  Italian  Minister  who  had 
done  his  best  to  make  the  alliance  with  Germany  as 
little  odious  to  France  as  possible.  It  was  the  new 
convert  himself  who  embittered  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  beyond  any  point  they  had  reached  under  his 
predecessors.  When  he  had  superseded  Depretis  he 
took  those  steps  which  give  to  the  relations  of  Italy  and 
France  that  irreconcilable  attitude  which  they  wore  for 
so  long  and  only  now  are  beginning  to  lose.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  he  would  pose  as  the  repository 
of  Bismarck’s  secrets  and  affected  to  sway  with  him 
the  destinies  of  a  submissive  Europe.  It  may 
be  that  the  great  man  disliked  and  distrusted  his 
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effusive  understudy  but  at  any  rate  he  found  it  use¬ 
ful  to  have  his  co-operation  in  widening  the  breach 
between  the  two  Latin  neighbours.  In  taking  up 
this  position  Crispi,  it  is  true,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  growing  popular  sentiment  in  Italy  which  was 
inflamed  against  France  by  various  incidents  that  wise 
statesmanship  would  have  minimised,  but  he  preferred  j 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Court  and  populace  by  taking 
a  line  which  belied  the  whole  of  his  previous  history 
and  opened  up  an  era  of  meddlesome  foreign  policy 
which  has  been  a  curse  to  Italy  and  from  which  her 
wisest  sons  to-day  would  fain  see  her  retreat.  It 
was  the  good  sense  of  King  Humbert  which  prevented 
his  attending  the  German  manoeuvres  at  Strassburg,  an 
adventure  into  which  the  violence  of  his  Prime  Minister 
would  have  pushed  him,  but  the  wild  panic  over  the 
imaginary  French  raid  on  Spezzia  was  probably  the 
genuine  delusion  of  a  mind  with  which  French  hostility 
had  become  a  veritable  obsession. 

The  persistent  exploitation  of  the  French  bogey  and 
the  consequent  resentment  aroused  in  France  launched 
Italy  into  expenditure  which  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  originators  of  the  German  alliance  and  this  was 
increased  by  the  miserable  colonial  policy  for  which, 
in  its  inception,  Crispi  was  not  responsible.  It  was 
Depretis  who  in  1882  agreed  to  work  with  Gladstone  in 
Egypt.  The  unhappy  extension  of  this  policy  into 
Abyssinia  Crispi  was  wise  enough  to  disapprove  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  risk  his  office  by  checking  it.  We 
dp  not  defend  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to 
Italy  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  were  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  aggressions  of  France  in  Tunis.  We 
encouraged,  if  we  did  not  actually  suggest,  them  and 
we  failed  to  give  Italy  the  help  she  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  in  Abyssinia  considering  our  close  relations  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Undoubtedly  the  final  fall  of 
Crispi  was  due  not  to  his  own  fault  alone,  but  that 
is  a  tragic  note  rarely  absent  in  the  collapse  of  a  great 
reputation.  Fate  not  infrequently  avenges  wrong¬ 
doing  indirectly  but  we  cannot  look  upon  the  hopeless 
ruin  of  1896  as  other  than  a  just  visitation  for  previous 
political  error  if  no  worse  ;  and  mistakes  in  politics  are 
often  more  severely  punished  than  crimes. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  attitude  which  Italian 
society  thought  fit  to  assume  towards  the  private  con¬ 
duct  of  the  deceased  statesman.  We  may  doubt  if  the 
general  tone  of  morality  among  his  contemporaries  was 
such  as  to  justify  them  in  their  ostentatious  disapproval, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  of  their 
rival  were  also  ostentatious  and  his  position  brought 
him  and  his  belongings  into  close  relations  with  royal 
ladies  who  have  been  rightly  respected  for  their  own 
rigid  adherence  to  a  high  moral  standard.  With  regard 
to  the  Church,  Crispi  had  earned  her  hostility  on 
political  grounds  and  they  were  foes  that  gave  no 
quarter  to  one  another.  History  has  yet  to  decide 
whether  the  line  he  took  here  was  any  more  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  his  country  than  that  he  pursued 
abroad.  If  he  erred  in  that  quarter,  he  erred  excusably 
for  an  old  revolutionary  in  seeing  in  Rome  the  inevitable 
capital  for  United  Italy.  His  condemnation  by  history 
will  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  though  gifted  far 
beyond  his  rivals,  he  deliberately  adopted  their  policy, 
though  he  saw  it  to  be  wrong.  He  did  nothing  to 
relieve  his  country  from  the  pests  which  are  sapping 
her  vitality,  but  pushed  her  forward  on  the  course  of 
extravagance  and  disaster  which  bid  fair  to  overwhelm 
both  individuals  and  nation  in  a  common  ruin.  Two 
cynical  remarks  of  his  own  recorded  by  one  biographer 
explain  his  ultimate  failure.  “The  promises  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  an  electoral  campaign  count  for  nothing  ” 
and  “  One  looks  at  things  differently  from  below  and 
from  the  top”.  Cynicism  never  made  even  a  career, 
much  less  saved  a  nation.  Crispi  was  never  really 
anything  better  than  a  successful  conspirator. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  CANADA. 

T  HE  Statistical  \  ear  Book  of  Canada  for  1900  has 
-L  .  just  been  published.  It  hardly  bears  out  the  pro¬ 
verbial  view  that  statistics  can  be  made  to  prove  any¬ 
thing.  It  contains  six  hundred  pages  of  figures,  which 
should  be  ample  for  the  purposes  of  statistical  jugglery 


but,  regard  them  how  we  will,  one  great  fact  and  one 
only  emerges.  They  are  a  record  of  progress  which  is 
all  the  more  real  because  it  is  not  sensational.  Since 
the  birth  of  Canadian  nationhood  in  1867,  British  North 
America  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  though  the 
more  extravagant  anticipations  of  its  friends  have  not 
been  realised,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  the 
greatness  of  its  destiny  was  in  doubt.  The  Domi¬ 
nion  Government,  whether  under  a  Macdonald  or 
a  Laurier,  has  deliberately  set  its  course  with  a 
view  to  enhancing  the  importance  of  Canada  as 
a  component  unit  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
hour  of  peace  Canada  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
which  might  promote  her  domestic  business  ;  in  the 
hour  of  strife  she  has  ever  ranged  herself  promptly 
on  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country.  Every  possession 
of  the  British  crown  to-day  would  wish  to  be  its 
brightest  jewel,  a  coruscation  only  the  brighter  for  the 
shadow  of  South  Africa.  In  the  main  the  colonies 
understand  that  the  best  way  to  serve  the  Empire 
is  to  serve  themselves,  just  as  the  Empire  after  a 
period  of  travail  learned  that  the  best  way  to  serve 
itself  was  to  serve  the  colonies.  Hence,  since 
wisdom  in  its  colonial  dealings  entered  the  portals 
of  Downing  Street,  there  has  been  witnessed  that 
progress,  both  in  material  matters  and  in  loyalty  to  the 
Empire,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  nowhere  more  marked 
than  in  Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Canada  has  been 
easily  first  in  affording  evidence  of  loyalty.  As  far 
back  as  Crimean  days  she  was  prepared  to  send  her 
sons  to  die  in  any  cause  espoused  by  England,  and  it 
was  Canada  which  took  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  a 
preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Britons  at  home  would  be  strangely  lacking  if  they 
were  not  interested  in  all  that  affects  Canadian 
development.  If  the  disproportionate  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  who  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  seems  to 
suggest  that  for  the  average  Briton  the  Republic  has 
more  attractions  than  the  Dominion,  the  answer  can 
only  be  that  the  majority  of  emigrants  are  not  good 
Britons  at  all.  Nor  are  individual  preferences  a  safe 
guide  to  national  sentiments.  Otherwise  the  United 
States  would  be  the  best  friend  Great  Britain  has. 

Canadian  statesmen  have  never  attempted  to  deny 
that  their  loyalty  is  based  on  self-interest.  If,  however, 
their  gratitude  to  Great  Britain  is  in  part  a  sense  of 
favours  to  come,  it  is  also  induced  by  consciousness  of 
favours  received.  When  we  acknowledge  the  efforts 
which  Canada  has  made  to  promote  trade  with  the 
Mother  Country,  we  do  not  forget  that  hitherto  Canada 
has  bought  chiefly  in  the  United  States  market  and  sold 
chiefly  in  the  English.  The  import  and  export  returns 
since  1867  are  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  study  for 
Englishmen,  who  have  been  called  upon  for  so  many 
years  to  provide  practically  the  whole  cost  of  Imperial 
defence.  In  1868  Canadian  imports  and  exports  were 
valued  at  73,459,644  dollars  and  57,567,888  dollars, 
respectively;  in  1900  the  imports  were  valued  at 
189,622,513  dollars  and  the  exports  at  191,894,723.  Of 
this  immense  increase  in  business,  not  Great  Britain 
but  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  more  advan¬ 
tage.  In  1868,  Canada  bought  from  the  Mother 
Country  rather  less  than  37,000,000  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  ;  in  1900  rather  less  than  45  million 
dollars’  worth — an  advance  of  some  8,000,000  dollars 
in  a  third  of  a  century.  The  United  States  in  1868 
sold  goods  to  Canada  valued  at  a  little  more  than 
26,000,000  dollars;  in  1900,  nearly  1 10,000,000  dollars’ 
worth— an  advance  of  84  millions  or  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  earlier  year.  This  discrepancy 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  glance 
at  Canadian  exports.  Did  the  United  States  return 
the  compliment  ?  Let  the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
In  1868,  the  States  took  over  25,000,000  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  from  over  the  border;  in  1900,  her  purchases 
had  reached  nearly  60,000,000,  a  considerable  advance, 
truly,  but  not  equal  to  that  which  Canada  showed  in 
buying  from  the  States,  and  altogether  disproportionate 
■when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  British  figures.  In 
1868,  Great  Britain  bought  of  Canada  little  short  of 
20,000,000  dollars’  worth  of  goods  ;  in  1900,  96,500,000 
dollars’  worth,  or  nearly  five  times  as  much.  In 
a  word,  while  Great  Britain  every  year  was  be- 
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coming  a  better  customer  of  Canada,  Canada  was 
becoming  a  better  customer  of  the  United  States  and 
not  of  Great  Britain.  The  explanation  is  not  very 
difficult  to  find.  Canada  has  largely  been  denied  the 
American  market  and  has  been  driven  more  and  more 
to  find  a  customer  in  England.  The  McKinley  tariff 
struck  a  blow  at  her  trade  which  wras  intended  to  coerce 
her  into  an  economic  arrangement  to  the  detriment 
of  all  outside  the  American  Continent.  So  far  from 
bringing  her  to  her  knees,  it  drove  her  to  take  a 
course  which  should  have  been  taken  from  the  first,  but 
w7as  impossible  owing  to  the  absurd  commercial  com¬ 
pacts  denounced  three  years  ago  which  prevented  the 
Mother  Country  from  accepting  benefits  from  the 
Colonies  unless  Belgium  and  Germany  participated. 
That  the  preferential  tariff  will  be  a  boon  to  British 
traders  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  will  probably  be 
years  before  much  of  the  leeway  can  be  made  up.  If 
the  preference  comes  late  in  the  day  the  fault  rests  not 
with  the  Dominion  but  with  the  economic  bigots  who 
insisted  on  the  adoption  and  maintenance  by  the  Mother 
Country  of  an  unnatural  fiscal  system. 

Even  in  these  days  when  there  are  no  open  advocates 
of  disintegration  it  is  not  generally  recognised  how 
gigantic  an  Imperial  asset  we  have  in  the  Canadian 
dominion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  seriously  annoyed 
the  German  press  by  airily  mentioning  the  fact  that 
Germany  was  a  smaller  country  than  Queensland, 
a  mere  British  Colony.  It  is  a  similar  source  of 
irritation  to  the  United  States  to  be  reminded  that 
Dominion  territory  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  Canada  contains  within  her  borders 
everything  that  can  tend  to  make  a  great  nation. 
Within  her  four  millions  of  square  miles  are  vast  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  which,  as  the  population 
increases,  should  enable  her  to  develop  considerable 
business  in  both  manufactures  and  produce.  The  coal 
area  of  Canada  is  estimated  to  cover  not  less  than 
97,200  square  miles,  and  the  measures  of  Nova  Scotia 
alone  probably  contain  not  less  than  7,000,000,000  tons. 
The  forests  of  Canada  supply  the  pulp  from  which 
many  of  the  American  journals  get  their  paper — a 
source  of  profit  to  Canada  but  a  doubtful  boon  to 
civilisation.  For  agricultural  purposes  land  has  been 
set  out  for  settlement  sufficient  to  provide  employment 
for  an  agricultural  population  of  two  and  a-half  millions, 
and  innumerable  millions  of  acres  await  but  the 
appearance  of  the  settler.  Irrigation  works  have  been 
advanced  so  that  large  tracts  of  Assiniboia  and  Alberta, 
hitherto  of  fitful  prosperity  owing  to  climatic  influences, 
are  now  placed  beyond  dependence  on  nature’s  vagaries. 
The  Canadian  North-West  is  capable  of  becoming  the 
granary  of  the  Empire.  If  we  were  to  impose  a  tax  on 
foreign  produce,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  Canada 
would  supply  us  with  sufficient  corn  to  prevent  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  In  her  valuable  fisheries 
she  has  an  opportunity  of  creating  an  Imperial  naval 
reserve,  and  her  main  railroad  is  an  important  Imperial 
highway.  Of  the  military  material  latent  in  the 

Dominion,  Paardeberg  and  other,  if  less,  historic 
fields  in  South  Africa  have  supplied  splendid  proof. 
The  opportunities  and  the  material  for  Imperial 
service  are  indeed  as  patent  as  Canadian  loyalty  itself. , 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  Canadian  intelligence 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  Empire  Loyalists  to 
imagine  that  the  Republic  will  either  coerce  or  cajole  the 
Canadians  to  surrender  their  birthright.  Canada  would 
lose  much  and  gain  little  by  absorption  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  better  understood  in  Ottawa  than  in 
London.  The  bitterness  of  some  Americans  when  they 
discuss  the  Canadian  question  is  easy  to  understand. 
What  they  could  not  do  by  force  of  arms  ninety  years 
ago  they  have  failed  to  accomplish  by  fiscal  expedients 
in  later  times  and  all  they  have  achieved  has  been  their 
own  discomfiture. 


THE  FACTORY  DEBATES  AND  THEIR  MORAL. 

WITH  the  profound  political  capacity  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  average  Englishman,  since 
Green’s  “  Short  History  ”  became  with  the  crowd  the 
authorised  version  of  this  country’s  story,  the  public 
has  fastened  on  the  Government  defeat  in  the  matter  of 
the  Lancashire  Saturday  half  holiday  as  the  salient 


point  in  the  Commons’  debates  on  the  Factory  Bill. 
As  a  fact,  that  defeat  had  no  significance  whatever 
politically,  and  arose  out  of  a  question  of  very  small 
importance  industrially.  The  laundry  question  on  the 
other  hand  and  its  treatment  by  the  Government 
is  full  of  very  grave  significance  both  industrially 
and  politically.  The  half  holiday  matter  was  merely 
a  question  whether  closing  time  at  the  mills  on 
Saturday  should  be  12  noon  or  one  o’clock.  Of 
course,  the  old  story  was  told  once  more  on  both  sides  ; 
the  employers  would  be  ruined,  if  the  extra  hour 
were  conceded  ;  the  hands  would  be  destroyed  by  over¬ 
work,  if  it  were  not.  Not  unnaturally  one  is  getting 
rather  suspicious  now  about  over-work,  there  is  at 
least  as  great  a  danger  of  under-work  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  industry  ;  and  one’s  sympathy  might  rather  be 
with  the  millowners  in  this  matter,  did  not  they  so 
ridiculously  exaggerate  the  disasters  that  are  to  follow 
reduction  of  hours.  Those  disasters  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted  so  long  that  now  nobody  marks  their  prophets. 
The  workpeople  wanted  a  half  holiday  rounded  off 
to  the  six  hours,  beginning  at  six  and  ending  at 
noon.  There  is  doubtless  a  symmetry  about  the 
arrangement  that  has  its  attractions.  Certainly  few 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  business  are  entitled  to  carp  at 
a  six  hours  half  day ;  for  their  own  Saturday  quota 
would  probably  come  to  less.  Most  City  clerks 
certainly  do  not  give  their  masters  six  hours  on  Saturdays. 
On  the  whole  it  was  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  for  the 
Government  to  hold  out  against  the  hour’s  concession, 
though  they  were  beaten  solely  by  the  interested  votes  of 
Lancashire  members,  who  feared  the  local  more  than 
the  Government  whip.  What  a  pity  the  Government 
never  can  show  a  similar  resolution  and  independence 
of  the  division  list,  when  there  is  anything  worth  being 
resolute  about,  and  when  independence  would  gain  its 
end.  There  is  a  futility  about  incurring  all  the  ignominy 
of  failure  where  it  is  not  worth  while  to  succeed,  but 
never  risking  anything  for  success  where  it  would  be 
an  honour  to  have  tried  and  failed.  Had  Ministers 
stiffened  their  backs  over  the  Education  Bill,  the  Royal 
Declaration,  and  now  the  Inspection  of  Laundries, 
taking  their  chance  of  obstruction,  they  would  have 
exposed  the  opposition  and  won  the  country’s  respect 
even  if  in  the  end  they  had  had  to  give  up  owing  tc 
lapse  of  time,  an  unlikely  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Ritchie  is  fully  persuaded,  with  virtually  all  who 
have  impartially  examined  the  matter,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  laundries  should  be  brought  within 
the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  be  regularly 
inspected  by  Government  officials.  If  we  think  only 
for  a  moment,  it  becomes  almost  strikingly7  plain  that 
laundries  are  among  the  very  fittest  subjects  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  public  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
disease  and  infection  requires  it ;  the  worker’s  interest  in 
the  matter  of  heat,  ventilation,  and  crowding  requires 
it  ;  the  proprietor’s  interest  demands  it  as  a  safeguard 
against  unfair  competition.  Possibly  some  of  us  may 
think  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  inspectors 
had  an  eye  at  the  same  time  to  the  protection  of 
the  shirts  and  other  linen  washed.  In  fact  there  was 
never  any  case  against  the  inclusion  of  laundries  in  the 
Factory  Acts  ;  there  was  only  the  plea  which  is  good 
against  every  such  Act  that  has  ever  been  passed  that 
it  bears  hardly  on  individuals.  Nor  can  we  see  any 
real  exception  in  the  case  of  charitable  and  conventual 
laundries.  The  Anglican  institutions  have  indeed  got 
over  their  objections.  The  Roman  Catholics,  at  least 
in  Ireland,  still  hold  out. 

No  one  who  reads  this  Review  will  accuse  it  of  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  Roman  Church.  We  have  no  kind 
of  animus  against  convents  or  the  conventual  system. 
We  scent  no  scandal  in  their  management,  we  suspect 
no  horrors  in  their  discipline.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  these  religious  sisters  are  better  employers  and 
better  governesses,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  than  are  the  proprietors  of  commercial  laundries. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  worse  way  to  set  about  allay  ing 
Roman  Catholics’  susceptibility  and  converting  them  to 
the  desirability  of  Government  inspection  than  to  insinu¬ 
ate  scandal  and  suggest  horror  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant  in  the  House  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Tennant  is  so  disinterested  and  so  hard  a  worker  in  the 
cause  of  industrial  reform  that  we  can  but  greatly 
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regret  the  intemperate  advocacy  which  led  him  to 
import  into  the  debate  a  tone  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  religious  intolerance.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  the  resentment  of  the  Irish  members.  The  case  for 
the  inspection  of  conventual  laundries  does  not 
require  the  assistance  of  scandalous  stories.  That 
there  are  accidents  in  these  laundries  and  that 
in  some  of  them  the  conditions  of  labour  are 
bad  is,  of  course,  true.  That  is  to  say  they  are  in  the 
same  category  with  other  laundries  ;  which  is  the  whole 
case  for  inspection.  It  is  required  for  them  as  for  all 
such  institutions.  Their  religious  nature  and  particular 
disciplinary  system  undoubtedly  may  require  particular 
consideration  in  the  method  of  inspection  and  the  choice 
of  inspectors ;  maybe  they  should  only  be  lady  in¬ 
spectors.  No  one  would  deny  any  such  provision.  Both 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Ritchie  are  willing  to  make  all 
reasonable  concessions.  Indeed,  such  concessions 
granted,  there  is  so  little  reason  why  these  institutions 
should  resent  inspection  that  we  must  take  leave  to  say 
that  the  organised  opposition  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
points  to  a  political  motive.  Frankly  we  do  not  believe 
in  its  religious  impulse. 

It  is  because  the  opposition  was  political  that  the 
Government  had  no  excuse  for  surrendering  to  it.  That 
Mr.  Asquith  in  his  time  may  have  been  as  bad  does 
not  make  this  Government  any  better.  What  is  that 
to  us  ?  Truly  Ministers,  if  they  are  not  what  Sir  John 
Stirling  Maxwell  said  of  them  in  his  haste,  are  the 
reverse  of  valiant.  Unfortunately  independent  sup¬ 
porters  of  inspection  have  as  little  courage  as  they. 
Opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  preponderatingly 
against  the  exclusion  of  the  laundries  clause.  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  others 
made  strong  speeches  ;  but  what  did  they  do  ?  They 
had  not  the  pluck  so  much  as  to  take  a  division. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  Government  would  have  been 
beaten;  and  as  Mr.  Ritchie  had  made  no  “compact” 
with  the  Irish,  he  could  have  let  the  House  and  his  party 
take  its  own  course.  The  Lords’  amendment  would  have 
been  accepted,  and  all  laundries  made  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  Ministers  do  not  see  the  moral 
of  their  course  of  conduct  right  through  this  session. 
Do  they  not  understand  that  obstruction  is  made  by 
yielding  to  it?  The  mere  threat  has  been  enough  to 
frighten  the  Government  into  dropping  every  Bill 
obstruction  was  to  defeat.  Is  not  that  simply  inviting 
obstruction  in  the  future?  The  Government  have 
shown  their  opponents,  sometimes  Nationalistsometimes 
Radical,  that  obstruction  pays.  Had  they  in  this  very 
instance  insisted  on  carrying  their  Bill,  the  laundry 
clause  in  its  entirety  included,  they  would  have  put  the 
Nationalists  in  a  most  dangerous  political  position. 
By  opposing  the  laundry  clause  the  Irish  would  have 
closed  up  the  regular  Opposition  and  the  Ministerialists. 
By  obstructing  clause  by  clause  the  whole  Factory 
Consolidation  Bill,  they  would  have  put  themselves 
in  the  sharpest  antagonism  to  the  trades  unions, 
in  fact  the  whole  labour  population  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  to  some  of  the  best  opinion  in  Ireland. 
The  Government  in  holding  out  would  have  occupied 
an  unassailable  position.  The  whole  English  people 
would  have  been  with  them  ;  they  could  face  the 
country  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  been 
strong  and  right.  The  result  would  have  been  as  bad 
for  Nationalist  prospects  as  good  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  prestige. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

II. — Canada. 

HE  first  line  in  Canada  was  that  opened  in  1836 
between  La  Prairie  and  S.  John’s,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Montreal.  Notwithstanding  the  experience 
which  had  even  then  been  gained  in  other  countries,  the 
proprietors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  as  to 
the  superiority  of  steam  as  motive  power  and  until  the 
following  year  the  traffic  was  accordingly  worked  by 
horses.  Another  horse  line  was  opened  in  1839  near 
Niagara  halls  between  Chippew'a  and  Queenstown  and 
there  was  also  a  little  suburban  railway  seven  miles 
ong  from  Montreal  to  Lachine ;  but  with  these  excep¬ 


tions  there  were  no  lines  in  Canada  before  the  passing 
of  the  Railway  Act  in  1849.  By  that  Act  the  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  guarantee  6  per  cent,  on  half  the 
cost  of  all  lines  made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions 
with  the  result  that  various  railways  were  at  once  put  in 
hand  including  the  S.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  from 
Montreal  to  Portland,  the  Great  Western  between 
Niagara  Falls  and  Windsor  on  the  direct  route  to 
Chicago  and  the  West,  and  that  from  Toronto  north  to 
Collingwood  on  Georgian  Bay.  It  was  soon  found 
however  that  the  Government  had  accepted  conditions 
which  were  too  onerous  and  in  1852  another  Act  was 
passed  which,  with  its  subsequent  modifications,  in 
effect  reduced  the  liability  under  the  guarantee  to  a 
contribution  of  a  sum  of  ^3,000  per  mile  towards  the 
construction  of  some  one  trunk  line  to  run  through  the 
length  of  the  colony;  and  thus  was  built  up  the  Grand 
Trunk  system.  In  1854  a  railway  was  finished 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  the  Great 
Western  line  was  opened  to  Windsor.  Two  years 
later  came  the  link  from  Montreal  to  London  via 
Toronto  and  in  i860  the  great  Victoria  Bridge  across 
the  S.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was  brought  into  use,  con¬ 
necting  the  various  lines  on  the  north  of  the  river  with 
those  of  the  southern  bank  and  so  with  the  United 
States.  This  bridge  was  in  its  day  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  nearly  two  miles 
long  and  was  built  by  Stephenson  on  the  tubular 
principle  in  the  same  way  as  the  well-known  viaducts 
in  North  Wales  which  still  carry  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  section  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
over  the  Conway  estuary  and  the  Menai  Straits. 

At  Montreal  the  river  runs  very  swiftly  ;  not  far  above 
the  spot  where  the  original  railway  crosses  it  are  the 
famous  Lachine  Rapids,  the  shooting  of  which  forms  the 
most  sensational  amusement  of  the  district.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  the  piers  of  the  bridge  of  peculiar 
shape  and  extraordinary  strength  to  enable  them  to 
resist  not  only  the  ordinary  rush  of  water  but  also  the 
special  grinding  and  crushing  strains  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  every  spring.  For  many  years 
the  Victoria  bridge  proved  satisfactory,  but  at  length 
it  was  found  inadequate  for  modern  requirements  and 
after  much  deliberation  a  scheme  was  approved  for 
its  reconstruction  on  a  magnificent  scale.  This  scheme 
has  now  been  carried  out.  The  old  single-line  tube,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  had  owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  trains  become  very  bad,  has  been 
taken  away  altogether ;  the  piers  have  been  enlarged 
on  the  down-stream  side,  and  in  place  of  the  tube 
there  has  been  erected  on  them  a  very  wide  super¬ 
structure  accommodating  not  only  a  double  line  of  rails 
but  also  tracks  for  electric  tramways  and  roadways  and 
footways  for  ordinary  traffic  as  well. 

The  political  changes  which  took  place  in  British 
North  America  at  the  end  of  the  sixties  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  railway  position.  The  Act  of 
1867  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Superior,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  Dominion  Government  established  than  it 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  vast 
territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  After  some 
difficulty  the  arrangement  was  carried  through  and 
the  whole  of  the  West  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
became  part  of  the  Dominion.  This  left  only  the 
strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific  out¬ 
standing,  and  with  the  adhesion  of  British  Columbia 
in  1871  the  chain  was  completed  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  the  prosperous  career  of  the  Canadian  nation  begun. 
One  of  the  terms  under  which  British  Columbia  agreed 
to  fusion  provided  that  the  central  Government  should 
see  that  a  railway  was  constructed  right  across  the 
continent  to  bring  Vancouver  and  the  Pacific  slope  into 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  East,  and  it  was  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  stipulation  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line 
was  laid  out.  This  railway  politically,  socially,  and 
commercially  is  of  so  great  value  to  the  whole  Empire 
that  further  reference  to  it  must  be 'reserved  for  a  future 
occasion  when  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  operates  some  8,000  miles  of  track  ; 
the  remaining  railways  of  Canada,  representing  in 
all  a  further  10,000  miles  or  thereabouts,  are  worked 
by  a  number  of  independent  bodies,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Intercolonial  systems  alone  being  of  substan- 
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tial  size.  The  Grand  Trunk  Company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1851  and  at  once  absorbed  a  number  of  smaller 
lines.  From  time  to  time  it  has  acquired  many  others, 
including  the  Canadian  Great  Western  in  1882  and  in 
1893  several  subsidiary  lines  with  a  total  length  of 
nearly  1,200  miles;  and  it  now,  with  a  mileage  rather 
more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
controls  tracks  extending  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by 
way  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  Chicago.  In  North 
America  the  interests  of  railway  companies  are  not 
confined  within  such  strict  geographical  limits  as  are 
observed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  For  example  the 
Canadian  Pacific  controls  many  miles  of  line  beyond  the 
United  States  boundary,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Michigan  Central  runs  its  main  line  expresses  through 
British  territory  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
•distance  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  Grand 
Trunk  route  passes  from  the  one  jurisdiction  to  the 
other  by  means  of  one  of  the  very  few  great 
•tunnels  in  the  country.  This  tunnel,  opened  ten 
years  ago,  connects  Sarnia  with  Port  Huron  under 
the  S.  Clair  river,  which  runs  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Lake  Erie  and  here  forms  the  international  fron¬ 
tier.  Further  down,  the  same  river  obstructs  the 
main  east  and  west  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
system  via  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  tunnel  and  a  more  interesting 
method  of  crossing  is  adopted.  The  trains  as  they 
arrive  at  Detroit  or  Windsor  are  run  bodily  on  to 
immense  ferry-boats  which  carry  them  over  to  the  other 
side  where  they  resume  their  journey  with  surprisingly 
little  delay.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  lies  entirely  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  and  runs  from  Levis, 
a  suburb  of  Quebec,  to  the  port  of  Halifax.  By  the 
use  of  it  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Transatlantic  mails 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  S.  Lawrence  and  the 
dangers  from  fog  and  icebergs  at  its  mouth  can  be 
avoided.  The  Intercolonial  line  with  its  extensions 
and  connexions  has  nearly  1,600  miles  of  track  and  the 
whole  system  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Amongst  the  railway  developments  now  taking  place 
in  the  Dominion  must  be  mentioned  the  Algoma  Central 
line  which  is  to  run  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
to  Hudson’s  Bay.  At  present  the  district  to  be 
traversed  is  very  thinly  populated  and,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  to  the  West  runs 
across  the  southern  part,  entirely  destitute  of  railway 
communication.  It  is  however  rich  in  timber  and 
mineral  wealth  and  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
line  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  opened  up.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  first-class  port  on  Hudson’s  Bay  might  well 
■have  momentous  consequences  for  the  shipping  centres 
of  Lower  Canada ;  for  the  new  route  would  give  a 
reduction  of  several  hundred  miles  in  the  sea  passage, 
and,  in  the  probable  event  of  a  connecting  line  being 
made  from  Winnipeg,  a  reduction  also  in  the  land 
journey  for  all  freight  coming  from  Manitoba  and 
beyond.  The  one  difficulty  to  be  faced  is  of  course  the 
severity  of  the  winter  but  the  Elswick-built  ice-breaker 
“  Yermack  ”  has  shown  that  in  Russia  at  all  events  to 
keep  a  northern  port  open  all  the  year  round  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
on  our  own  climate  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Port  Nelson  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  which  may  be  selected 
as  the  terminus  of  the  new  route,  is  only  about  as  far 
•north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 


NOTES  ON  PEASANT  RUSSIA. 

'~T'HE  Muscovite  peasant  lives  a  hard  life,  but, 
through  hereditary  usage,  less  hard  than  it  would 
seem  to  his  brother  of  England.  The  problem  of  clothes 
he  finds  easy  of  solution,  for  as  a  rule  he  makes  his  own. 
Many  of  the  peasants,  however,  can  afford  to  pay  the 
journeyman  tailor  who  comes  to  each  village  visiting 
each  house  as  required,  living  with  the  family,  so  long 
as  the  work  he  is  engaged  for  lasts,  and  providing  each 
member  of  the  household  during  his  sojourn  with 
clothes  sufficient  until  his  next  visit.  The  peasant’s 
usual  dress  consists  of  rough  cloth  trousers  and 
red  striped  shirt  :  he  cares  little  for  hats.  If  the 
Tsar  ordered  his  peasant  subjects  to  dress  as  the 
peasants  of  this  country  do,  not  all  the  firms  in 


England  would  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  much 
less  keep  pace  with  it.  Boots  are  worn,  but  the 
great  prevalence  of  rheumatism  in  its  worst  forms 
among  the  Russian  villagers  seems  to  show  that  they 
are  of  a  very  inferior  kind  :  indeed  these  boots  are  little 
more  than  baskets,  made  of  reeds  and  grass  and  kept 
together  with  linen.  Round  the  legs,  from  ankle  to 
knee,  are  bound  linen  rags  tied  with  string.  This 
forms  the  sole  protection  in  fine  weather  and  bad,  on 
road  and  field,  and  the  condition  of  a  labourer  working 
in  the  potato  fields  in  wet  weather  is  pitiable  enough. 
No  wonder  the  peasant’s  thoughts  so  often  turn 
longingly  to  the  army.  A  soldier,  he  is  decently  clothed 
in  black  cloth  tunic,  trousers,  shirt  and  boots. 

In  Russia  companies  of  infantry  are  sent  out  road 
repairing,  house  building  and  railway  constructing— 
generally  working  for  contractors.  Prisoners  of 
the  State  are  often  employed  in  the  same  way. 
The  earnings  of  the  men  are  apportioned  in  thirds ; 
one  third  goes  to  the  contractor,  one  third  to  the 
Government  from  whom  he  hires  the  labour  and  the 
remainder  the  worker  takes  himself.  He  does 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  fraction,  however, 
for  the  State  tacitly  demands  from  the  soldier 
or  the  prisoner  one-eighth  of  his  one-third  for  various 
objects.  Every  soldier  is  expected  to  keep  himself 
clean  and  smart — he  stands  little  chance  of  promotion  if 
he  is  careless  in  this  respect — and  after  procuring  him¬ 
self  blacking,  &c. ,  and  paying  for  baths  and  washing 
much  of  his  earnings  have  disappeared.  Often  as  not  he 
has  spent  more  than  his  wage  and  has  to  be  helped  over 
his  financial  stiles  by  relatives  and  friends.  Then  he  finds 
it  more  to  his  advantage  to  buy  clothing  in  order  to  save 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  army  uniform.  New  men, 
especially,  experience  hard  times  at  first.  The  officers, 
in  accordance  with  a  very  ancient  custom,  insist  on 
what  they  consider  their  rights  at  the  hands  of  recruits. 
These  latter  have  to  “look  after”  their  superiors,  in 
other  words  “  pay  their  footing”.  Here  is  an  instance. 
An  officer  hands  a  recruit  the  sum  of  sixpence  with 
instructions  to  fetch  him  four-pennyworth  of  whisky, 
a  sixpenny  sausage  and  some  change.  What  option 
has  the  soldier?  He  obeys  the  unwritten  law  as 
naturally  as  the  officer  imposes  it.  To  neither  does  it 
seem  an  injustice. 

In  Russia  nobody  need  starve  who  has  the  ability  to 
work.  A  man  can  rent  land  from  a  landowner  who  will 
supply  a  villager  with  seeds  and  implements  for  work¬ 
ing  his  hired  plot.  In  return  the  landlord  receives  half 
the  profits.  Land  may  be  hired  from  the  Government  on 
the  same  conditions.  A  capitalist  may  rent  a  large 
section  of  land  and  may  employ  State  soldiers  or 
prisoners  to  work  it  for  him.  In  such  cases  the  Russian 
Government  takes  half  the  profits,  the  other  portion 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  in  one  sense  shares  with  the  latter  the  risk  of 
working  the  land  at  a  loss. 

Most  of  the  Russian  peasants  pass  a  great  deal  of 
their  life  in  workshops  where  they  work,  eat  and  sleep, 
the  same  room  sheltering  a  number  and  probably  a 
pig  into  the  bargain.  There  are  few  beds.  Instead  all 
around  the  four  walls  of  the  room  is  fixed  what  may  be 
literally  described  as  a  bench  :  it  is  made  of  wood,  and 
at  this  works  the  peasant  by  day  and  on  it  he  sleeps  by 
night,  each  man  at  his  own  spot.  The  conditions  of 
the  Russian  workshop,  or  factory,  and  the  Russian 
prison  and  military  barracks,  so  far  as  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  are  akin.  Chairs  there  will  also 
be  and  tables,  rudely  fashioned  as  a  rule  by  the  men 
themselves. 

The  relations  between  master  and  man  are  very  in- 

1  teresting  to  compare  with  those  of  hired  and  hirer  in 
this  country.  In  Russia  there  are  no  strikes,  no  trades 
unions,  no  great  labour  troubles  among  the  peasantry. 

)  The  masters  keep  no  account  books — there  are  no 
bankruptcies — and  the  master  pays  his  servants  what 
he  thinks  fit.  The  men  as  a  rule  are  satisfied  with 
what  they  get  and  there  does  not  exist  that  fear  among 
them  of  want  of  employment  which  in  other  countries, 
where  the  conditions  of  labour  are  more  ideal,  forces  a 
man  to  take  a  meagre  death-wage  from  the  half-closed 
hand  of  his  employer.  In  every  workshop  there  hangs  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  often  rude  enough  but  sufficient  in 
its  symbolism,  whatever  the  nature  of  its  portraiture  and 
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production  ;  and  before  this  a  little  lamp  is  always  kept 
burning.  Every  employer  of  workmen,  no  matter  what 
his  creed,  must  provide  a  picture  of  the  Mother  and 
a  lamp  ;  else  would  he  get  no  labourers.  The  men 
each  morning  pay  their  homage  to  the  lowly  shrine 
before  the  day’s  work  commences,  and  at  eventide  when 
work  is  ended  devotions  are  said.  Before  and  after 
meals  thanks  are  rendered  to  the  “  Ikon  ”  and  appeals 
are  generally  made  for  help  when  details  of  work  go 
awry. 

Quarrels  between  the  men  are  rare,  but  do  occur  some¬ 
times.  In  a  Russian  workshop  one  morning  a  dispute 
arose  over  a  trifling  matter,  which,  however,  bid  fair 
to  last  indefinitely,  when  happily  an  old  peasant  was 
inspired  with  an  idea  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  His 
idea  was  agreed  to  at  once,  for  the  workers  realised  that 
they  must  make  their  penance  to  the  Mother  for  their 
waywardness.  So  the  village  priest  was  sent  for,  and 
he  came  with  censers  and  with  due  ceremonial  sprinkled  J 
holy  water  about  the  working  place  and  blessed  all 
those  present.  For  this  service  the  men  collected 
among  themselves  a  fee  of  about  five  shillings.  With 
the  departure  of  the  priest  on  this  occasion  came,  as 
was  expected,  a  complete  reconciliation.  What  was 
not  foreseen,  however,  by  the  old  wisehead  was  the 
aftermath  of  the  quarrel  and  its  settlement.  The  last 
state  of  that  house  that  day  was  worse  than  its  first, 
for  the  wmrkers  in  their  delight  at  the  restoration  of 
harmony  must  needs  go  out  and  celebrate  it — just  as 
English  workmen  might  do  :  and  before  night  the 
fumes  of  strong  drink  had  raised  up  the  old  grievance 
with  tenfold  energy. 

The  Russian  workman  takes  probably  as  much  drink 
as  the  English.  He  will  even  pawn  his  boots  generally 
of  the  “  Wellington”  type  for  drink,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  will  sever  the  uppers  from  the  soles  and  raise  on 
the  former  the  trifle  he  needs.  There  are  now  no  public- 
houses  in  Russia  as  we  know  such  places  in  England  : 
houses  of  refreshment  there  are  in  plenty,  but  these  may 
be  said  to  possess  off-licences.  Three  years  ago  public- 
houses  were  conducted  in  Russia  as  they  are  to-day 
in  this  country.  Then  the  Government  took  control  of 
the  liquor  trade  and  nowadays  the  citizen  or  traveller 
buys  bottled  beer  or  spirits  and  consumes  it  without 
the  doors  of  the  place  of  sale.  There  is,  however,  J 
no  diminution  of  drunkenness  :  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  vice  has  the  streets  for  display  instead  of 
public-house  interiors.  The  publican  is  a  hired  servant 
of  his  Government  and  to  him  is  supplied  the  stuff  for 
sale,  the  purchaser  being  thus  in  a  position  to  see  what 
he  is  buying,  as  each  bottle  is  stamped  with  an  official 
notification.  So  one  is  now  able  to  get  good  liquor 
in  Russia,  where  previously  one  was  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  publican  both  as  regards  quality  and 
payment. 

The  Russian  workman  seldom  leaves  the  precincts  of 
the  factory  in  winter  except  to  purchase  drink.  This  is 
not  beer  but  a  rough  spirit  which  he  calls  “Vodka” 
and  which  he  partakes  of  neat.  The  admixture  of 
water  would  strike  him  as  a  strictly  unnecessary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  “  Vodka  ”  is  a  powerful  liquid,  and  its  effects 
on  a  body  unused  to  it  sudden  and  disastrous.  In 
summer  he  quits  the  close  confines  of  the  workshop 
and  goes  out  into  the  open.  The  Russian  summer  is 
bright  and  pleasant,  more  pleasant  than  the  country  as 
a  whole  gets  credit  for.  Satiated  therefore  with  his 
confinement  all  the  winter  the  peasant  worker  comes 
forth  to  lead  the  life  of  a  tramp,  free  in  his 
movements.  Either  he  supports  himself  with  fishing 
and  occasionally  digging  potatoes  for  a  meal  or  two,  or 
he  simply  wanders,  living  anyhow,  anywhere.  His 
existence  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  tramp  weavers  of 
Lancashire  who  go  from  place  to  place,  working  or 
idling  as  they  choose.  On  the  whole  the  peasant,  be 
he  married  or  single,  leads  a  rQughly  pleasant  life.  • 
One  thing  the  peasant  of  Russia  has  on  which  he 
may  certainly  congratulate  himself.  Over  the  business 
of  the  courts  to  which  he  turns  for  justice  there  sits  a 
president  fitted  for  the  true  adjustment  of  the  scales, 
a  man  who  knows  the  peasant’s  mode  of  living,  being 
a  commoner  himself.  On  the  other  hand  the  upper 
class  litigant  in  Russia  is  less  robustly  treated.  The 
high  court  officials,  by  their  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  those  who  come  for  judgment,  in  a  way  unfortunately 


balances  the  admirable  equity  of  the  lower  courts.  ^  A 
great  deal  has  been  heard  lately  of  the  Russian  students. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  how  distinct  a  class 
is  each,  the  student  and  the  workman.  The  latter  is 
wont  to  shun  the  former,  arguing  that  the  student, 
being  a  cleverer  man  than  himself,  is  less  honest,  which 
argues  further  that  the  peasant,  if  the  less  clever,  is  by 
no  means  a  fool. 


THE  MOORS. 


TWENTY  shillings  a  brace  sounds  dear,  but  that  is 
the  price,  as  some  experts  tell  us,  which  lessees 
of  the  moors  pay  for  their  sport.  The  estimate  is 
probably  excessive,  but  the  moors  and  the  grouse  were 
never  meant  for  the  million.  Even  a  generation  ago, 
as  I  know  by  experience,  a  fair  shooting  could  be 
picked  up,  at  small  cost,  on  the  eve  of  the  twelfth. 
But  now  the  market  is  booming,  and  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  this  season  the  shootings  have  been  in 
greater  request  than  ever.  Twenty  shillings  a  brace 
may  sound  excessive,  but  luxuries,  if  you  can  afford 
them,  may  be  cheap  at  any  money.  What  you  are 
buying  is  not  the  game  actually  brought  to  bag, 
but  excitement,  rude  health,  invigorated  spirits,  and 
that  exquisite  sense  of  jubilant  exhilaration  which  comes 
of  all  these,  with  wild  scenery  thrown  in.  But  there 
are  moors  and  moors,  and  a  man  must  be  guided  in 
his  choice  by  his  personal  tastes  and  capacities. 
Monotonous  flats  often  command  the  highest  rents : 
they  are  comparatively  easy  walking  for  elderly  gentle¬ 
men,  short  in  the  wind,  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  periodically  liable  to  twinges  of  gout.  More¬ 
over  they  carry  a  heavy  head  of  game,  and  may  have 
been  occasionally  associated  with  record  bags.  But 
for  younger  and  stronger  men,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  like  broken  and  rolling  ground.  The  birds 
defer  their  packing  :  on  the  slopes  of  the  wilder 
mountains  the  sport  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
and  setting  the  greater  attractions  of  the  scenery  aside, 
there  is  always  some  touch  of  incident  or  adventure. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  the  grouse  shooting  is  in  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation.  Reports  from  the  keepers  are 
eagerly  scanned,  and  too  often  the  keepers  prove  lying 
prophets,  for  almost  invariably,  even  when  honest,  they 
are  inclined  to  be  sanguine.  If  a  man  is  not  hard  driven 
against  the  beginning  of  a  brief  holiday,  we  should  always 
recommend  him  to  go  down  to  his  quarters  a  week 
before  and  run  his  dogs  over  the  ground.  Either  the 
inevitable  disappointment  is  softened,  or  the  joys  of  hope 
are  intensified  in  assurance.  But  it  seems  as  if  this  year 
the  prophets  were  safe  in  prophesying  smooth  things  : 
and  the  season  promises  to  be  altogether  an 
,  exceptional  one.  The  weather  has  been  tolerably 
favourable  all  along  ;  there  was  a  good  nesting 
l  time  and  good  hatching.  The  coveys  are  said 
generally  to  be  of  fair  size  and  numerous.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  disease,  though 
my  own  private  advices  contradict  that.  I  cannot 
answer  for  other  counties,  but  there  certainly  is  some 
disease  in  Forfar  and  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  very  best 
moors.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  cup  over¬ 
flowing,  and  where  there  is  disease  it  comes  from  over¬ 
stocking.  Greatly  as  I  love  shooting  over  dogs,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  occasional  driving, 
which  not  only  thins  the  superfluous  stock  but  kills  off  the 
quarrelsome  old  cocks.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question 
that  preserving  has  been  overdone.  Of  course  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  the  grey  crows  and  the  hooked 
crows,  who  will  not  only  massacre  a  whole  bevy  of  the 
innocents  when  they  have  once  begun,  but  will  make 
wild  work  with  the  eggs.  But  the  extermination  of  the 
peregrines  and  some  of  the  minor  hawks  has  been 
carried  too  far  :  it  is  true  that  the  peregrine  and  even 
the  pretty  little  merlin  often  struck  down  from  sheer 
lust  of  slaughter  and  passed  on  :  but  far  more  often 
they  flew  at  the  sickly  birds  and  weeded  the  ailing  from 
the  healthy. 

Well ;  this  year  not  only  are  there  birds  in  plenty, 
but  the  opening  day  was  propitious.  No  man  can 
predicate  anything  universally  of  Scottish  weather  :  the 
blaze  of  the  sunbeams  may  be  flashed  back  from  a 
cloudless  sky  from  the  slate  quarries  of  Ballachulish, 
while  the  wind  is  howling  down  Loch  Maree  and  the 
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rain  is  descending  on  Rasay  in  torrents.  But  last 
Monday  seems  to  have  been  generally  fine.  It  was  a 
grey  morning  in  many  places,  with  spitting  showers, 
and  the  look-out  was  none  the  worse  for  that.  The 
prospect  might  damp  the  spirits  of  the  unsophisticated  ; 
the  early  start  may  have  been  deferred  and  the  break¬ 
fast  eaten  in  gloom.  Indeed  highland  barometers  are 
far  from  infallible,  but  old  keepers  are  almost  as  weather- 
wise  as  the  grouse  or  the  mountain  sheep.  The  sun 
flickers  out  after  breakfast,  through  watery  skies,  and 
there  is  the  appeal  to  Donald,  who  has  been  patrol¬ 
ling  restlessly  before  the  window,  with  frequent 
glances  at  the  heavens.  Naturally,  Donald  is  slow  to 
commit  himself,  but  what  he  does  say  is,  “  ’Deed,  sir, 
it  was  looking  bad,  but  I’m  thinking  it  might  hold  up  ”. 
Which  means  when  translated  into  English,  by  the 
light  on  his  weatherbeaten  face,  “  ’Deed,  I’m  thinking 
we’re  in  for  a  glorious  day  ”.  And  if  the  early  start 
was  put  off,  it  was  all  the  better.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  may  not  make  some  deadly  shooting  while  the 
grouse  are  on  the  early  feed.  But  few  men  are  in 
prime  condition  on  the  twelfth,  and  you  must  look  to 
the  future.  After  the  first  sharp  burst,  which  is 
involuntary  and  inevitable,  the  flesh  begins  to  fail  and 
the  back  sinews  are  aching.  The  secret  of  sure  and 
steady  shooting  is  always  to  be  ready,  always  on  the 
alert,  and  that  is  impossible  when  once  you  begin  to  feel 
fagged.  Then  whatever  your  experiences  during  the 
day,  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  dusk,  when  the 
shadows  are  already  deepening.  The  birds  have  been 
gorged  after  the  evening  meal — always  the  heaviest — 
and  have  tucked  themselves  up  for  the  night  in  the 
heather.  Besides,  you  have  been  slaughtering  the 
parents  and  scattering  the  broods  ;  and  the  orphans 
are  lying  up,  lonely  and  forlorn.  I  defy  anyone  who 
has  half  walked  himself  off  his  legs  before  breakfast  to 
walk  as  zealously  up  to  the  evening  points  as  when  he 
started,  or  to  level  his  barrel  in  fading  light  with  the 
same  fatal  precision. 

Nothing  is  more  trying  in  the  beginning  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season  than  a  scorching  or  sultry  day  on  the  moors. 
The  sun  beats  down  remorselessly  in  windless  corries  ; 
the  heat  haze  is  flickering  over  the  heather  as  on  the 
glowing  sands  of  the  Soudan.  Now  last  Saturday, 
Providence  seems  to  have  swept  Scotland  with  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  which  soaked  the  heather  and  cleared 
the  air.  On  Monday  all  nature  was  smiling  again  after 
the  bath  :  the  heather  was  half  dried  and  the  scent  was 
excellent.  For  the  man,  the  weather  makes  all  the 
difference.  When  you  are  fresh,  or  rather  stale,  from 
a  course  of  London  dinners,  when  you  are  panting  and 
overheated,  a  S.  Anthony  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  drink.  At  each  spring  or  brook  you  stoop 
to  lace  the  whisky  with  the  water,  and  the  result  is,  that 
you  dropdown  into  the  heather  for  lunch  and  after  lunch 
and  cigars  relapse  into  drowsiness,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  shake  off.  Yet  the  weather  is  still  more 
important  to  the  dogs.  Hot  or  cool,  they  will  still 
dash  off  enthusiastically,  after  long  confinement  to  the 
kennels  or  to  objectless  runs  :  but  when  the  ground  is 
scentless  they  are  always  coming  to  grief  and  possibly 
being  bullied  or  beaten  for  blunders  for  which  they  are 
scarcely  to  blame.  With  crisp  fresh  air  and  a  gentle 
breeze,  how  different  it  all  is !  When  they  have 
sobered  down  after  the  first  wild  burst,  their  steadi¬ 
ness  may  be  absolutely  relied  on.  In  the  long  casts 
and  graceful  ranging,  with  inflated  nostrils  they  are 
sniffing  the  air  :  at  the  faintest  taint  of  the  game,  they 
are  cautiously  drawing,  or  standing  and  backing. 
You  have  leisure  to  make  a  shorter  semicircle  your¬ 
self  and  intercept  the  covey  in  its  line  of  flight. 
The  old  birds  will  surely  get  up  the  first,  but  with  easy 
shots  there  is  no  excuse  for  missing,  and  when  you 
have  brought  down  an  outlying  cock  or  two  at  long 
range,  you  feel  in  vein  and  your  confidence  in  your 
shooting  becomes  boundless.  Then  on  a  sultry  day, 
from  noon  to,  say,  three  o’clock,  the  quest  is  almost 
hopeless.  You  know  that  the  birds  must  be  some¬ 
where,  but  they  have  vanished  to  all  intent  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Then  and  somewhat  later,  you  have  to  hunt 
them  up  in  out-of-the-way  places  ;  in  the  rushes  that 
border  the  meandering  burn,  or  in  the  sedgy  bit  of 
quagmire  affected  by  the  black  game.  When  the 
day  is  cool  and  fresh,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 


not  troubled  to  leave  the  sheltering  fringes  of  the 
heather,  whose  tender  shoots  are  to  furnish  their 
evening  meal.  Wind  and  other  circumstances  per¬ 
mitting,  it  is  always  wise  to  shoot  from  the  extremity 
of  your  beats  towards  home  and  dinner.  Tough  as 
you  may  be,  and  however  good  your  walking  trim, 
when  the  sun  is  sloping  towards  the  west  you  will 
feel  slightly  tired.  Then  it  is  wise  again  to  sit  down 
and  rest  for  an  hour,  when  you  will  probably  contem¬ 
plate  the  scenery  through  clouds  of  midges  and  tobacco 
smoke.  For,  as  I  said,  the  homeward  stroll  should  be 
the  most  deadly.  Slip  a  fresh  pair  of  dogs,  to  give 
yourself  every  chance,  and  you  are  tolerably  certain  to 
have  walking  enough.  When  Don  is  standing  on  a 
crest  against  the  sunset,  several  hundred  feet  above 
you,  Sancho  is  drawing  in  a  dark  hollow  as  many  feet 
below.  Both  the  dogs  and  the  birds  are  likely  to  wait 
your  leisure,  but  the  precious  moments  must  not  be 
wasted,  for  the  light  will  be  failing  soon,  and  it  is  hard 
to  shoot  and  hit  against  a  cloudy  skyline.  And  just 
when  you  and  the  dogs  are  in  fullest  swing,  the  curtain 
falls  and  the  fun  is  over. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


FLUNKEYISM.* 

HERE  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  of  letters  who  dared 
not  go  to  his  club  for  several  days  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  fear  he  should  be  compelled 
by  some  fell  attraction  to  listen  to  the  roarings  of  the 
young  lions  of  the  daily  press.  They  were  apt  to  say  so 
much  more  than  was  reverent  or  so  much  less  than  was 
true  in  so  inflated  a  style  that  he  could  not  bear  it. 
Since  the  tale  was  first  told,  it  has  become  dangerous  to 
go  to  the  club  on  any  day  of  the  week  ;  nor  is  a  man 
safe  even  in  the  library,  if  it  contains  books  that  are 
new.  “  Cloistered  virtue  ”  is  no  more ;  there  has 
grown  up  for  its  destruction  a  class  of  professional 
spies  whose  sole  business  is  to  pry  out  the  private  life 
of  the  more  notable  citizens  and  expose  them  with  dis¬ 
play  of  circumstance  before  their  patrons,  the  public. 
The  tame  biographers  and  inferior  journalists  are  much 
on  a  level.  They  do  not  now  wait  decently  for  a  man 
to  die,  but  delight  in  fawning  on  him  with  obsequious 
laudations  or  exposing  him  to  impertinent  personali¬ 
ties  while  he  is  still  able  to  suffer  in  person.  The 
columns  and  the  biographies  might  be  passed 
by  and  left  to  the  obscurity  which  their  vul¬ 
garity  challenges,  if  they  had  not  already  won  a 
too  wide  celebrity.  It  has  become  a  fact  to  be 
faced,  and  it  can  be  proved  by  booksellers’  statistics, 
that  emasculated  snobbery  is  wholly  agreeable  to  the 
larger  section  of  the  middle  class.  They  enjoy  reading 
nothing  so  much  as  inane  personalities  concerning 
prominent  men,  and  they  wallow  in  what  Carlyle 
calls  “the  slough  of  black  platitude.”  For  this 
taste  even  the  best  are  beginning  to  cater.  The 
“Times”,  which  continues,  almost  in  spite  of  itself, 
to  remain  a  great  national  institution,  has  lately 
found  it  advantageous  to  telegraph  from  abroad  that 
Queen  Wilhelmina  would  have  enjoyed  the  day  more 
if  it  had  not  been  so  hot  !  and  a  book,  each  copy  of 
which  costs  the  better  part  of  a  labourer’s  wages  for 
the  week,  relies  for  the  zest  of  its  popularity  on  such 
news  of  the  King  as  this,  that  he  “does  not  confine 
his  custom  to  only  one  London  tailor”  and  that  he 
need  not  take  a  hansom  unless  he  likes.  In  short 
though  true  servants  were  never  so  hard  to  come  by,  the 
great  army  of  flunkeys  grows  greater  and  yet  greater 
as  democracy  advances.  Flunkeyism  is  rampant,  and 
there  is  this  lie  in  the  soul  in  all  flunkeys  that  they 
tamper  with  sacred  virtues.  Hero  worship  is  good  even 
if  you  can  find  no  better  hero  to  worship  than  the  bundle 
of  bellicose  attributes  dignified  as  hero  by  Carlyle.  But 
flunkeyism  is  the  negation  of  worship.  No  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  flunkey,  for  the  flunkey,  having 
by  nature  no  eye  for  heroic  qualities,  must  caparison 

*  “The  Private  Life  of  the  King”  hy  One  of  his  Servants. 
London:  Pearson.  1901.  5  s.  ;  “  Plis  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 

Edward  VlL”  by  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1901.  7 s.  6ii.  ;  “Edward  VII.”  by  Eleanor  Bulley.  London: 

Gardner  Darton.  1901.  ir.  ;  “Victoria  the  Wise”  by  Alfred 
Austin.  London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1901.  6s. 
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his  master  in  such  grotesque  trappings  as  the  most 
leonine  hero  must  fail  to  carry.  Theirs  is  the  “  praise 
that  hurteth  more  than  blame  ”  ;  the  decking  out  of  the 
paltry  details  of  private  lives  and  the  predication  of 
impossible  virtues  is  felt  by  the  victims  to  be  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  insolence  only  comparable  with  the  offensive 
caricatures  of  the  foreign  press.  “  From  time  to 
time  ”,  we  are  told  by  “  one  of  his  servants  ” — and 
the  nature  of  the  service  is  apparent — “  His  Majesty 
has  spoken  neatly  and  epigrammatically,  showing  a 

complete  mastery  of  such  intricate  subjects  as  ” - and 

the  list  which  follows  includes  thirty-three  subjects  ; 
extending  from  “  English  Literature,  Art  and  Shipping” 
to  “  the  Darwinian  Theory,  the  Schoolmaster  Problem, 
Railways  and  their  management,  the  necessity  of 
athletics,  musical  training  and,  indeed,  every  recondite 
problem  that  interests  the  thinking  world  from  year  to 
year  ”,  The  hyperbole  of  such  praise  can  deceive  no  one 
and  if  it  please  some,  the  King  will  certainly  not  be  of  the 
number.  Servility  of  this  sort  is  a  gross  impertinence 
to  the  “  pith  o’  sense  and  pride  o’  worth  ”  which  go  to 
make  a  man’s  value.  “  Servantship  ”,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  possession  of  any  king  of  men,  degenerates  into 
valet-ship.  Instead  of  loyal  discrimination  of  character, 
we  are  given  whole  chapters  grossly  marked  with  such 
headings  as  “  What  the  King  eats  and  drinks  ”  and 
“  What  the  King  wears  ”.  Could  the  force  of  vulgarity 
go  further  ? 

Citizens  of  the  new  democracy  ridicule  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  Palace  ceremonial  that  used  to  prevail  in 
heroic  and  absolute  times  and  still  flourish  in  the 
East.  But  the  flattery  which  surrounded  Louis  XIV. 
was  at  least  not  externally  vulgar.  People  had  enough 
manners  to  avoid  grossness.  They  played  the  game 
of  the  period,  and  if  it  was  at  bottom  a  species  of 
“cheating”,  a  form  of  organised  hypocrisy,  it  had  at 
least  an  artistic  semblance.  When  a  Chinese  doctor 
feels  his  Emperor’s  pulse  he  tells  him  that  it  goes  like  a 
roaring  lion  or  he  describes  his  Highness’s  tongue  as 
splendid  with  the  scarlet  grandeur  of  a  war  flag.  The 
doctor  deceives  no  one  and  is  no  good  subject  for 
ridicule.  He  is  using  the  prevailing  idiom  ;  perhaps 
he  is  maintaining  some  ancient  symbolism  such  as 
underlies  Hischylus’  gorgeous  descriptions  of  his  heroes 
in  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  But  these  are  demo¬ 
cratic  days.  The  reign  of  common-sense  and  manly 
equality  was  to  come  in  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
great  Republic  of  America  was  to  teach  us  that  “  a 
man's  a  man  for  a’  that”.  Instead  it  has  converted 
hero-worship  into  servility,  servility  into  snobbery,  and 
snobbery  into  flunkeyism.  “  Is  the  King  a  good 
fellow  ?  ”  asks  in  big  type  “  one  of  his  servants  ”,  and 
goes  on  to  say  “Doubtless  there  are  sycophants  who 
would  contend  that  any  prince  was  perfect,  and  the 
King  is  the  most  perfect  of  them  all.  But  the 
King  is  too  good  a  fellow  not  to  resent  adulation 
that  would  attempt  to  put  him  above  the  frailties 
of  common  humanity.”  How  the  reputation  for 
sycophancy  is  avoided  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
extracts.  “  The  King  is  celebrated  for  being  precise 
and  accurate.  His  statistics  are  invariably  correct  and 
his  statements  indisputable.”  “The  King’s  tastes  in 
literature  are  very  sound  and  always  tend  to  mental  im¬ 
provement.”  “  He  has  never  been  known  to  speak 
in  public  on  a  subject  he  has  not  thoroughly  mastered.” 
“  He  is,  however,  an  extraordinarily  healthy  man  and 
can  eat  with  impunity  a  wonderful  quantity  and  mixture 
of  dishes.”  “Neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  are 
merely  theoretical  ‘good  people.’”  Even  the  “sul¬ 
phurous  recriminations  ”  of  Carlyle’s  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets  could  scarcely  go  beyond  the  mark  on  such 
vulgarity  and  banality  as  this. 

England  perhaps  is  not  so  deep  in  the  “slough  of 
black  platitude”  as  America;  for  mere  democracy  does 
not  produce  such  capable  flunkeys  as  sheer  Repub¬ 
licanism  ;  but  the  nation  is  getting  deeper.  There  have 
always  been  flunkeys  as  there  have  always  been  snobs, 
but  the  flunkey  has  so  far  developed  from  the  snob 
that  he  has  become  different  in  kind.  He  not  only 
grovels  to  the  great,  but  he  listens  at  the  keyhole  and 
for  the  edification  of  a  less  favoured  world  hurries  to 
publish  garbled  versions  of  what  he  thinks  he  over¬ 
hears.  The  existence  of  a  few  flunkeys  as  of  a  few 
snobs  might  be  disregarded,  with  advantage,  but  the 


fear  is  that  this  flunkeyism  may  become  a  national 
quality.  One  could  name  perhaps  a  dozen  biographies 
lately  published — and  probably  the  books  under  notice 
are  in  this  category — of  which  the  authors  had  no 
personal  knowledge  at  all  of  the  hero  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  show  to  the  world.  We  could  give  statistics 
of  the  sale  of  one  or  two  of  these  advertisements  of 
personalities  which  would  prove  in  figures  how  aptly 
the  food  was  fitted  to  the  public  taste.  But  the  lower 
part  of  the  press  is  a  more  subtle  caterer  even  than  the 
publisher.  Its  finger  is  on  the  pulse  of  the  public, 
ready  to  notice  and  encourage  its  every  weakness. 
Papers  puffed  out  with  columns  of  personal  details  have 
grown  up  like  mushrooms  and  the  better  papers  have 
followed  in  the  wake.  The  “Times”  publishes  daily 
a  column  of  the  worst  sort  of  “  black  platitudes  ”  con¬ 
cerning  the  so-called  doings  of  nonentities.  There  is 
an  element  of  business  in  the  practice.  The  barber,  the 
baker,  the  candlestick-maker,  who  have  just  been 
appointed  to  the  King,  pay  to  have  these  things 
chronicled  and  business,  if  not  lovely,  is  at  least  real. 
But  neither  the  “Times”  nor  any  other  paper  would 
give  publicity  to  such  futile  information  if  the  public 
did  not  desire  to  absorb  it.  Flunkeyism  pays. 

How  the  nation  is  to  escape  from  the  slough  does 
not  appear.  War  is  real  enough  to  make  itself  felt; 
but  it  is  just  the  generals  in  the  present  war  round 
whom  the  flunkey  hypocrisies  were  chiefly  gathered. 
Patriotism  pulsates  through  the  Empire  and  that  is 
real  enough  ;  but  it  is  the  very  King  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  whose  person  has  suffered 
the  worst  banalities.  Perhaps  conscription,  the  drilling 
of  the  middle-class  in  actualities,  would  be  the  best 
check.  It  is  difficult  to  be  both  a  soldier  and  a 
flunkey. 


FRATERNAL  INSURANCE. 

RATERNAL  insurance  which  attracts  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  The  only  fraternal  society 
holding  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  transact 
insurance  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  of  Toronto.  The  way 
in  which  a  great  many  fraternal  societies  have  been 
organised  and  managed  has  deservedly  brought  them 
into  disrepute  ;  and  there  are  many  people  who  will  not 
take  the  troubie  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
fraternal  societies,  and  who  consequently  condemn  the 
whole  system. 

This  wholesale  condemnation  is  both  wrong  and 
foolish.  The  best  fraternal  societies  command  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  such  men  as  Lord  Strathcona, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Martin  Tupper  ;  while  a 
meeting  of  the  Foresters  in  a  big  Canadian  city  is 
recognised  as  an  occasion  for  a  general  holiday  ;  the 
delegates  are  received  by  the  official  authorities  and  a 
meeting  is  an  event  of  much  importance.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  apart  from  the  insurance  aspect  of  the 
subject  the  fraternal  side  of  the  question  is  immensely 
popular  and  the  Orders  have  very  numerous  adherents. 

If,  however,  the  insurance  side  of  the  fraternal 
societies  is  unsound  the  support  of  distinguished  men 
and  of  large  numbers  of  other  people  constitutes  no 
reason  for  approval  of  the  system  ;  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  insurance  system  is  sound  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  fraternal  societies  are  regarded  must  be 
taken  as  a  very  favourable  feature.  The  insurance 
offered  by  ordinary  life  offices  certainly  causes  no 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  insurance  agent  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  ;  taking  a  policy  is  considered 
somewhat  irksome  duty,  and  the  payment  of  premiums 
is  looked  upon  with  but  little  more  favour  than  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rates  and  taxes.  Such  views  of  insurance  are 
to  be  regretted,  but  even  among  those  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  advantages  of  insurance  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  it  can  be  found. 

Some  of  the  fraternal  societies  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  insurance  popular.  Their  methods  are 
very  different  from  those  of  ordinary  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  They  hold  big  meetings,  form  courts  and 
lodges  which  are  conducted  in  a  ceremonious  way  sug¬ 
gestive  of  freemasonry  and  in  addition  to  promoting 
social  intercourse,  create  a  fraternal  spirit  which  causes 
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unfortunate  members  to  be  well  looked  after.  To  some 
minds  the  existence  of  courts  and  ritual  and  benevolent 
work  may  seem  inappropriate  accompaniments  of  life 
assurance  ;  but  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  they 
make  a  strong  appeal  and  cause  a  very  real  enthusiasm 
unapproached  by  anything  connected  with  ordinary 
life  assurance. 

In  fact  when  many  of  the  fraternal  societies  were 
started  life  assurance  formed  no  part  of  their  work  ; 
the  fraternal  benefits  alone  were  sufficient  to  attract  a 
numerous  membership,  and  it  was  only  little  by  little 
that  they  came  to  combine  life  assurance  with  their 
other  features.  Thus  in  many  cases  existing  organisa¬ 
tions  were  made  use  of  for  developing  life  assurance, 
and  the  machinery  for  so  doing  being  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  they  were  in  a  position  to  take  up  insurance 
without  incurring  the  heavy  expenses  almost,  if  not 
quite,  inevitable,  to  the  formation  of  new  life  offices. 

Critics  of  the  fraternal  system  contend  that  it  is  un¬ 
sound  on  the  ground  that  the  premiums  charged  for  life 
assurance  are  too  low,  and  this  criticism  has  been 
almost  universally  true  in  the  past,  and  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  true  at  the  present  day.  In  recent  years  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  conduct  of  the  best 
fraternal  Orders.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress 
has  caused  very  extensive  experience  of  the  mortality 
experience  of  fraternal  societies  to  be  collected,  and 
has  published  rates  of  premiums  which  are  recognised 
by  competent  actuaries  as  being  quite  sufficient  to 
provide  the  benefits  guaranteed.  These  rates  are  ap¬ 
parently  much  lower  than  those  of  ordinary  insurance 
companies,  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  a 
significant  fact  which  is  usually  ignored.  The  benefits 
given  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  other 
sound  fraternal  societies  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
ordinary  life  offices.  The  latter  give  bonuses  and 
surrender  values  and  the  Foresters  do  not  ;  while  the 
Foresters  by  means  of  their  fraternal,  or  social,  side 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  paying  commission, 
and,  being  mutual  organisations,  have  no  dividends  to 
pay  to  shareholders.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  charge 
for  fraternal  benefits  which  is  stated  separately  from 
the  contributions  required  for  life  assurance,  which 
the  majority  of  the  members  consider  to  be  well  worth 
the  cost,  and  which  they  were  well  content  to  pay  when 
fraternal  societies  did  not  transact  insurance  business. 
After  making  allowance  for  the  different  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  ordinary  and  by  fraternal  insurance  societies 
the  net  amount  remaining  to  accumulate  for  insurance 
protection  in  the  well-managed  fraternal  societies  is 
practically  identical  with  the  amount  available  under 
ordinary  life  policies.' 

The  objection  urged  against  fraternal  societies  in  the 
past,  and  still  urged  against  them  by  many  people,  is 
that  they  work,  or  have  worked,  on  the  assessment 
principle.  One  of  the  most  obvious  truths  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  life  assurance  is  that  the  assessment  prin¬ 
ciple  as  ordinarily  understood  must  inevitably  result  in 
failure.  It  implies  that  existing  members  are  assessed 
from  month  to  month,  or  from  year  to  year  for  such 
an  amount  as  is  required  to  meet  the  current  claims. 
As  the  members  grow  older  the  rate  of  mortality 
becomes  higher,  and  the  amount  of  the  claims  increases, 
with  the  result  that  the  younger  and  more  healthy  mem¬ 
bers  find  it  disadvantageous  to  continue  their  member¬ 
ship,  and  consequently  secede.  The  best  lives  leave 
the  society  first,  and  the  process  of  disintegration  goes 
on  until  dissolution  becomes  inevitable.  This  system 
has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  inherently  rotten.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  fraternal  societies  are  still  nominally  assessment 
companies,  and  many  of  them  are  truly  assessment 
offices,  before  whom  failure  or  reform  are  the  only 
possibilities.  There  are,  however,  some  societies, 
among  them  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
which,  while  nominally  assessment  companies,  and 
retaining  the  power  to  call  upon  their  members  for 
increased  contributions,  in  the  event  of  such  a  necessity 
arising,  are  not  now  assessment  companies  of  the  true 
and  objectionable  kind.  In  one  sense  every  mutual  life 
office  works  on  the  assessment  principle.  If  the  contri¬ 
butions  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  the 
members  must  either  pay  higher  premiums,  or  receive 
less  than  the  policies  promise.  A  good  illustration  of  * 


this  is  the  discounted  bonus  system  wffiich  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years,  and  which  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Under  this  system  future 
bonuses  are  discounted  from  the  commencement,  and 
allowed  in  reduction  of  premiums  ;  if  future  bonuses 
prove  smaller  than  the  bonus  discounted  the  policy 
holders  must  make  up  the  deficiency,  either  by  paying 
increased  premiums,  or  by  incurring  debts  upon  the 
policies,  and  an  instance  of  this  has  recently  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  well-known  office.  The  fact  that  a 
society  has  the  right  to  increase  the  premiums  is  there¬ 
fore  no  valid  objection  unless  the  premiums  charged  are 
inadequate  to  provide  the  promised  benefits.  The  pre¬ 
miums  at  present  required  by  the  best  fraternal  societies 
are,  as  we  have  explained,  adequate  for  the  provision  of 
the  benefits  promised,  and  it  is  a  practically  necessary 
concomitant  of  insurance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  an  increase  in  premiums 
if  necessary  ;  but  provided  the  premiums  charged  are 
adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  actuaries,  the 
reservation  of  the  right  to  charge  an  increased  premium 
in  the  event  of  necessity  is  not  merely  unobjectionable, 
but  is  practically  inevitable  if  insurance  protection  is  to 
be  provided  at  a  minimum  rate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  KING’S  DECLARATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Codford  S.  Peter  Rectory,  Wilts,  12  August,  1901. 

Sir,— A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  feelings 
of  Roman  Catholics  under  a  very  vulgar  and  violent 
attack  on  their  beliefs,  but  few  have  had  courage  to 
express  the  disgust  of  English  Churchmen  at  the  crude 
Parliamentary  theology  of  the  Declaration  being  put 
forth  to  the  Christian  world  as  the  exposition  of  the  belief 
of  the  reformed  Catholic  Church  of  England  about  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  our  religion.  Mr.  Grimley’s  letter  is 
directed  to  show  that  the  Roman  doctrine  is  not  after 
all  attacked,  since  the  Declaration  says  nothing  about 
a  “change  of  substance”,  which  is  all  that  Trent 
affirmed.  Mr.  Grimley  says  that  this  is  a  spiritual 
idea,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so 
taken,  if  “substantia”  is  meant  to  be  equivalent  to 
“  essentia  ”.  But  it  is  precisely  a  “  change  of  sub¬ 
stance  ”  which  Article  XXVIII.  rejects,  whereas  our 
Church  does  not  deny — how  could  it  without  breaking 
altogether  with  the  “ancient  fathers  and  Catholick 
doctors  ”  and  with  Holy  Scripture  itself? — that  the 
elements  by  consecration  suffer  an  addition  so  as  to 
“  be  ”  or  “  become  ”  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  The  phrase  is  that  of  the  1549  Prayer  Book— 
I  need  not  discuss  the  words  “  to  us  ”,  which  are  also  in 
the  Roman  missal.  The  original  draft  of  Article  XXVIII. 
spoke  of  “  Panis  et  vini  transubstantiatio  in  corpus 
et  sanguinem  Christi  ”,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
proposition  repudiated  was  afterwards  deliberately 
struck  out,  the  purpose  being  to  affirm  that  the  bread 
and  wine  remain  in  their  own  natural  substances  (other¬ 
wise  the  “  nature  of  a  sacrament  ”  is  “  overthrown  ”), 
not  to  cut  the  Church  of  England  away  from  entire 
orthodox  Christendom  by  denying  that,  in  the  words 
of  S.  Ignatius,  “  the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ”  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  2.  7). 

The  language  of  the  Declaration  therefore  is  in¬ 
accurate  and  untheological,  and  being  severed  from 
any  positive  statement  of  truth,  such  as  Article  XXVIII., 
and  still  more  plainly  the  Church  Catechism,  supplies, 
it  is  painfully  misleading.  The  Lord  Chancellor  how¬ 
ever  declared  that  expert  advice  was  not  required  and 
that  the  man  in  the  street,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  a  handful  of  untrained  Whig  peers,  could  be 
trusted  to  formulate  the  Anglican  position  about  the 
Eucharist.  Only  the  other  day  the  Commons  dallied 
with  the  invitation  of  the  Northern  Orangemen  to 
make  the  use  of  certain  theological  expressions  punish¬ 
able  by  a  new  law.  Parliament  is  utterly  unfit  to  deal 
with  religious  questions.  Since  Lord  Salisbury  con¬ 
siders  the  Declaration  a  “stain  on  the  statute  book”, 
if  all  the  other  safeguards  against  a  Roman  Catholic 
mounting  the  throne  are  inadequate,  a  declaration  of 
loyal  adherence  to  the  reformed  Church  of  England 
would  surely  be  sufficient.  The  title  “  Protestant  ”  is 
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unhistorical  and  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Church 
of  England.  Of  course  Romanists  delight  in  fastening 
it  and  the  doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  Declaration  upon 
us,  and  some  on  our  side  are  foolish  enough  to  play 
their  game.  They  had  far  better  keep  their  grievance. 
The  discredit  is  ours. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norton  Rectory,  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  12  August,  1901. 
Sir,' — Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
abandonment  for  the  present  session  of  the  Bill  amend¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Declaration  may  mean,  when  a  new 
session  has  been  entered  upon,  its  revival  in  a  better 
considered  form. 

In  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  I  referred  not  only  to 
the  need  for  accuracy  in  any  statement  put  forward 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  but 
also  to  the  injustice  of  uttering  any  condemnation  of 
that  doctrine  which  was  not  extended  to  the  twin  doc¬ 
trine  of  Consubstantiation.  While  Transubstantiation 
involves  the  thought  that  the  invisible,  intangible,  less 
than  ethereal  substance  underlying  an  outward,  visible, 
material  thing  is  changed  into  another  invisible,  in¬ 
tangible,  less  than  ethereal  substance,  Consubstantiation 
is  the  expression  of  the  thought  that  after  a  certain 
solemn  utterance  the  second  substance  dwells  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  first.  If  once  the  existence  of  sub¬ 
stance — which  has  to  be  thought  of  as  so  subtle,  so  un- 
discernible,  so  unrecognisable  by  our  senses  as  to 
belong  entirely  to  the  realm  of  ideas — is  conceded,  it 
can  readily  be  admitted  that  two  substances  can  abide 
together  in  association  with  the  same  outward  and 
visible  element.  Bearing  in  mind  the  concession  as  to 
the  existence  of  substance ,  Consubstantiation  may  be 
described  as  of  the  same  order  of  subtlety  as  Transub¬ 
stantiation,  though  containing  in  its  definition  an  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  reasonableness. 

But  if  Transubstantiation  is  solemnly  condemned,  will 
there  not  be  great  unfairness  in  maintaining  silence  as 
to  Consubstantiation  which  but  for  a  subtle  shade  of 
thought  would  be  identical  with  it? 

It  is  true  that  by  reason  of  the  association  of  Con¬ 
substantiation  with  Lutheranism,  it  is  generally  in 
England  considered  that  those  who  hold  it  attach  to  it 
only  a  spiritual  meaning.  Not  many  months  ago  I  was 
told  by  a  Protestant  pastor  in  France,  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  that  he  often  had  intimate 
relations  with  Lutheran  clergy  of  Germany,  and  could 
speak  with  assurance  as  to  Consubstantiation  being  by 
them  spiritually  interpreted.  The  like  statement  has 
recently  been  made  to  me  by  a  Danish  layman  as  to  the 
Lutheran  clergy  of  Denmark.  If  Consubstantiation  can 
be  interpreted  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  thought  of  a  purely  Spiritual  Presence,  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Transubstantiation  has  received 
and  does  receive  a  like  spiritual  interpretation  ?  Ought 
we  not  therefore  to  recognise  with  most  welcome  the 
interpretation  which  in  our  esteem  by  reason  of  its 
spiritual  character  is  most  excellent?  Ought  we  not  to 
consider  any  interpretation  which  cannot  be  spoken  of 
as  a  spiritual  one  as  faulty,  and  accordingly  regard  it 
as  one  not  to  be  taken  note  of  in  a  serious  declaration  ? 

If  the  King  of  England  were  to  speak  in  words  of 
condemnation  of  Consubstantiation — the  doctrine  which 
in  the  days  of  her  youth  was  an  acceptable  one  to  Queen 
Alexandra  and  to  whom  doubtless  as  to  every  Lutheran 
of  Danish  birth  it  presented  itself  in  aspects  of  spiritu¬ 
ality — we  should  all  feel  shocked.  Are  we  of  such 
unbalanced  sensitiveness  that  we  fail  to  be  shocked 
when  the  King  condemns  a  kindred  doctrine  held  by 
many  of  his  own  subjects — a  doctrine  differing  by  only 
the  subtlest  film  of  thought  from  that  once  taught  to  a 
Danish  Princess,  now7  our  Queen  ? 

I  for  one  feel  disposed  to  be  thankful  that  a  little 
more  time  is  now  afforded  for  thoughtful  consideration 
as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the  King  in  his  Declaration 
may  assert  his  allegiance  to  the  truth  borne  witness  to 
by  the  English  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
his  loyalty  to  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
English  Church — her  freedom  from  foreign  interference 
with  the  control  of  her  temporalities,  with  her  progres- 
ive  advance  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  the  national 


genius,  and  with  her  efforts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  many  within  her  borders.  Such  allegiance  to  what 
has  commended  itself  to  the  religious  mind  of  the 
nation,  such  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  national  religious 
freedom,  can  surely  be  expressed  without  any  words 
offensive  to  many  of  those  who  with  ourselves  dwell 
within  the  comprehensive  limits  of  a  great  Empire. 

Yours  faithfully,  H.  N.  Grimley. 


BLOCK  DWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  E.,  14  August,  1901. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ross’s  tirade  against  block  dwellings  does 
seem  a  trifle  unreasonable.  No  doubt  there  are  blocks 
of  “  model  dwellings”  to  be  found  in  London  which 
are  a  ghastly  parody  of  the  pretensions  of  their  name, 
and  justify  the  worst  epithets  that  Mr.  Ross  can  find. 
Such  places  no  one  wishes  to  defend,— nor  yet  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  cramming  the  population  of  thirty  acres  on 
to  three. 

But  Mr.  Ross  seems  to  regard  block  dwellings  as 
necessarily  bad,  first  because  they  are  high,  and 
secondly  because  they  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
persons  on  a  small  ground  space.  Let  Mr.  Ross  con¬ 
sider  the  task  of  rebuilding  a  slum  area  of  narrow 
streets  and  two-storied  houses.  If  blocks  are  erected, 
it  is  possible  to  accommodate,  with  a  decent  allowance  of 
cubic  air  space  •within  the  buildings,  a  population  as  large 
as  that  which  was  overcrowded  in  the  slum,  and  yet  to 
leave  uncovered  a  considerable  space  all  round  in  which 
the  air  can  play  freely,  so  that  the  ground  floor  of  the 
six-storied  block  is  less  stuffy  than  the  two-storied 
cottage  in  its  narrow  street.  And  besides  the  fact  that 
by  piling  the  inhabitants  in  layers  you  can  secure  for 
all  a  better  supply  of  air,  in  the  courts  and  gardens, 
for  which  you  thus  make  room,  there  is  a  playground 
for  children  and  a  promenade  for  adults  far  better  and 
pleasanter  than  any  the  streets  can  afford.  The 
Boundary  Street  dwellings  in  Bethnal  Green  are  not  in 
every  way  a  satisfactory  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem,  but  anyone  who  goes  to  look  at 
them  and  compares  them  with  the  adjacent  quarters 
must  admit  that  in  these  respects  they  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  a  well-devised  scheme  of  block 
dwellings. 

If  the  commission  of  all  the  talents,  which  Mr.  Ross 
suggests,  were  ever  appointed,  he  might  perhaps  find 
that,  so  far  from  condemning  block  dwellings,  they 
would  sanction  their  erection  even  in  the  outer  ring  of 
London  ;  for  thus,  by  economising  the  space  actually 
covered  by  their  buildings,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
afford  more  ground  for  those  courts  and  gardens,  the 
need  of  which  Mr.  Ross  is  willing  to  recognise.  We 
are  slow  in  realising  the  importance  of  sesthetic  con¬ 
siderations  even  as  regards  the  central  and  most  pro¬ 
sperous  parts  of  our  great  cities.  But  in  this  matter 
such  considerations  are  in  obvious  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  physical  and  moral  well  being.  Nothing 
is  more  terrible  than  the  prospect  of  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  these  long  and  monotonous  streets  of  cottage 
dwellings  which  form  the  sordid  and  hideous  play¬ 
grounds  and  promenades  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  city 
populations  of  the  present  day. 

Yours  obediently, 

Richard  Feetham. 

[We  unreservedly  endorse  our  correspondent’s  con¬ 
tention  ;  and  the  more  readily  so  that  lie  writes  from 
personal  knowledge. — Ed.  S.  R.  ] 

THE  HARD  CASE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
REFUGEES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  :  14  August,  1901. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  very  interesting  article  in 
your  last  issue  on  this  subject,  may  I  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  though  reference  was  therein  made 
to  the  Victoria  League  Fund  for  relief  of  Dutch  women 
and  children,  nothing  is  said  regarding  the  Victoria 
League  Fund  for  British  Refugees  under  a  committee 
(of  which  Lord  Windsor  is  chairman)  who  are  making 
great  exertions  on  behalf  of  British  sufferers. 

Although  the  Government  have  rightly  acknowledged 
their  responsibilities  in  , the  matter,  the  Victoria  League 
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Fund  for  British  Refugees  merits  and  requires  the 
heartiest  support  of  the  public.  I  see  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  list  gives  ,£2,000  (two  thousand)  as  the  present 
amount,  but  ten  times  that  sum  could  no  doubt  be 
well  spent  both  in  relieving  the  urgent  present  distress 
(now  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund  is  exhausted)  and 
eventually  in  helping  to  start  again  in  Colonial  life  a 
very  deserving  and  hard-working  class  of  Colonists ; 
for  when  peace  is  restored  we  shall  not  want  our 
Colonies  left  with  a  large  indigent  population  to  support. 
In  a  letter  recently  published  Lord  Windsor  says  : 
“  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Victoria  League  to  collect 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  so  long  and  so  efficiently 
conducted  by  the  Mansion  House  Refugee  Fund  and  to 
provide  a  means  whereby,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
for  as  long  afterwards  as  may  be  necessary,  all  that  is 
possible  may  be  done  to  alleviate  distress,  which  is  as 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly  borne  by  our  fellow  subjects 
in  South  Africa  as  it  is  acute  and  widespread.” 

He  mentions  also  that  subscriptions  to  the  British 
Refugee  Fund  will  be  received  by  Miss  Talbot,  Dacre 
House,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  cheques  being 
marked  British  Refugee  Fund. 

Printed  lists  of  food  and  clothing  particularly  required 
are  issued  by  the  Victoria  League,  and  can  no  doubt  be 
had  on  application  to  Miss  Talbot.  One  such  list  I 
have  before  me  says:  “Merchants,  manufacturers, 
working  parties  and  others  in  a  position  to  offer  aid  in 
materials  and  in  kind  can  give  very  valuable  assistance 
by  forwarding  their  gifts  ”  (carriage  paid)  “  to  the  fund 
agents,  Messrs.  Hayter  &  Hayter,  George  Yard  Wharf, 
36  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.,  who  have  kindly 
undertaken  to  forward  without  expense  to  donors.” 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  A  Reader. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  this  letter. 
We  had  no  intention  whatever  of  minimising  the 
admirable  work  done  by  the  Victoria  League  both 
amongst  British  and  Dutch  refugees. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

CONSOLS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church  Row,  Fulham,  S.W. , 

12  August,  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  leading  article  under  this  heading  in 
the  current  Saturday  you  list  the  causes  which  have 
affected  the  recent  downward  price  of  Consols  ;  and  all 
the  six  items  in  your  summary  are  undoubtedly  tributary 
causes,  but  may  I  point  out  that  the  list  is  not  com¬ 
plete?  For  it  contains  no  mention  of  one  most  im¬ 
portant  cause,  namely,  the  approaching  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  the  debt.  As  the  time  draws 
near  for  that  reduction  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of 
the  security  must  decline,  in  order  that  it  may  gradually 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  rate.  There  is  another,  though 
a  minor  cause  which  is  worth  mention — the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  quarterly  for  half-yearly  interest  payments. 
This  change  has  affected  speculation  in  Consols,  and 
therewith  helped  to  keep  down  the  price. 

Adding  these  causes  to  the  other  contributory  causes 
which  you  name  a  big  reduction  in  the  price  of  Consols 
is,  as  you  say,  perfectly  explicable  without  recourse  to 
pessimistic  forebodings  concerning  the  national  credit. 
At  the  same  time,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  war  and, 
until  lately,  the  international  clouds  in  the  Far  East 
have,  I  venture  to  think,  contributed  to  a  “  bearish  ” 
feeling  in  the  City,  and  consequently  to  a  lowering  in 
the  price  of  Consols,  to  a  greater  extent  than  your 
article  would  seem  to  indicate. 

But  the  point  of  practical  importance  is  that  the  price 
of  Consols  up  to  the  middle  of  ’99  was  an  altogether 
abnormal  price,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever 
be  reached  again  ;  nor  is  it,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
particularly  desirable  that  it  should. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

[The  approaching  reduction  of  interest  was  referred 
to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article.  The 
purpose  of  the  article  was  to  traverse  the  extravagant 
statements  of  those  who  from  ignorance  or  perversity 
disregard  history  and  the  many  factors  which  fix  the 
price  of  the  Funds  for  the  time  being,  and  proclaim 
the  downfall  of  our  national  credit  because  Consols 
drop  20  points.— Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

A  SURVEY  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

“  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.” 
Vol.  I.  “  The  Emigrant  Literature.”  By  George 
Brandes.  London  :  Heineniann.  igoi.  6s.  net. 
"HIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which  Dr.  Brandes 
defines  as  an  attempt  “  to  trace  the  outlines  of  a 
psychology  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  means  of  the  study  of  certain  main  groups  and 
movements  in  European  literature  ”.  The  other  volumes 
will  be:  “The  Romantic  School  in  Germany  ”,  “The 
Reaction  in  France”,  “Naturalism  in  England”, 
“  The  Romantic  School  in  France  ”,  and  “  Young 
Germany”.  “The  central  subject  of  this  work  is, 
then”,  says  Dr.  Brandes,  “the  reaction  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  vanquishment  of  that  re¬ 
action  ”.  “  The  whole  group  of  books  ”,  he  tells  us  in 

his  Conclusion,  “to  which  I  have  given  the  common 
name  Emigrant  Literature  may  be  described  as  a  species 
of  romanticism  anticipating  more  especially  the  great 
Romantic  School  of  France.  But  it  is  also  in  touch 
with  the  German  spirit  and  its  Romanticism,  often  from 
unconscious  sympathy,  at  times  directly  influenced  by 
it  ”.  Rousseau  begins  it,  with  “  La  Nouvelle  Heloi'se  ”, 
Chateaubriand  follows,  with  “Atala”  and  “Rene”, 
then  comes  Goethe’s  “  Werther”,  Stffiancour’s  “  Ober- 
mann  ”,  Nodier  comes  with  his  little  faint  echo,  then 
Benjamin  Constant  invents  the  modern  novel  of 
analysis  in  “  Adolphe  ”,  and  in  the  works  of  its 
heroine,  Mme.  de  Stael,  the  whole  period  finds  its  most 
authentic  voice.  Barante,  in  his  “  Tableau  de  la 
Literature  Frangaise  au  Dix-huititbme  Si£cle  ”,  says 
the  last  word  on  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  word  on 
the  nineteenth  century.  Each  of  these  books  and 
people  has  a  separate  chapter ;  Mme.  de  Stael  indeed 
has  six,  and  fills  just  half  the  book. 

We  have  forgotten  all  about  Mme.  de  Stael  now-a- 
days,  and  Dr.  Brandes’  admirable  and  profound  study 
will  come  to  most  readers  with  more  surprise  than 
anything  else  in  his  book.  “  Corinne  ”  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  read  by  young  ladies,  almost  as  a  school 
book  ;  the  heroine  of  “  Adolphe  ”  is  still  known  to  have 
had  all  the  value  of  a  document,  the  first  document  in 
modern  love.  But  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  large  a 
place  the  woman  and  the  writer  once  filled  in  Europe  ; 
a  place  so  large  that  Napoleon  condescended  to  treat  her 
as  a  rival,  banishing  her  from  the  kingdom,  attempting 
to  suppress  her  books,  the  books  in  which  he  was  not 
named,  and  following  her  from  country  to  country  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  persecution.  After  reading  these 
chapters  in  Dr.  Brandes’  book,  one’s  first  thought  is  : 
How  provincial,  after  all,  compared  with  this  active  and 
militant  fame,  has  been  the  reputation  of  George  Sand, 
of  George  Eliot,  of  Mrs.  Browning !  And  “  Corinne  ”  still 
bears  reading,  now  that  “  L61ia”  and  “  Daniel  De- 
ronda”  and  “  Aurora  Leigh  ”  have  drifted  away  from  us. 
It  is  not  a  good  novel,  it  is  diffuse,  ill-constructed,  be¬ 
traying  many  aims  besides  the  aim  at  being  a  good 
novel  ;  but  what  other  novel  can  be  compared  with  it 
as  a  study  in  national  characteristics  ?  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  temperament,  a  criticism  of  the 
English  and  French  temperaments.  And  it  is  full  of 
illumination  in  its  comments  on  art,  on  music,  on 
dancing  ;  it  is  at  once  psychology,  history,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Mme.  de  Stael  has  put  into  it  the  best  part  of 
herself':  her  insight,  her  enthusiasm,  her  passion  and 
her  intelligence.  It  is  in  Benjamin  Constant’s  cruel 
masterpiece  that  she  survives  in  another  aspect  of  her¬ 
self,  as  an  incomparable  model  or  victim.  “Adolphe” 
is  the  first  novel  of  analysis,  it  is  the  first  pathology  of 
passion  ;  since  “  Adolphe”  all  the  novelists  have  tried 
to  explain,  or  to  explain  away,  love.  “What  happened  ”, 
says  Dr.  Brandes,  “  resembled  that  which  happens  when 
we  look  at  a  star  through  a  telescope  ;  its  bright  rays 
disappear,  only  the  astronomical  body  remains  :  before, 
in  the  bright  full  moon  we  saw  only  a  clear,  shining 
disc  with  an  unchanging  face  ;  now,  we  distinguish  a 
multitude  of  mountains  and  valleys  ”. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  Dr.  Brandes’  book  is 
that  on  the  “New  Conception  of  the  Antique”,  and  it 
is  specially  noticeable  in  its  clearly  reasoned  preference 
for  French  rather  than  German  or  Danish  re-creations 
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of  the  antique  ;  in  its  preference,  audacious  in  a  Dane 
writing  largely  for  Germans,  of  Racine’s  “  Phedre  ”  to 
Goethe’s  “  Iphigenie”,  of  Bernini  (he  might  well  have 
said  of  Rodin)  to  Thorwaldsen.  How  admirable  is  this 
summing-up,  how  true  in  its  subtlety:  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Germans,  whose  literature  is  so  critical, 
whose  modern  poetry  is  actually  an  offspring  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  aestheticism,  have  understood  the  Greeks  far 
better  than  the  French  have  done,  and  that  this  under¬ 
standing  has  been  of  value  in  their  imitation  of 
them.  But  one  never  resembles  an  original  nature  less 
than  when  one  imitates  it.  The  Germans  favour  re¬ 
striction  and  moderation  in  all  practical  matters,  but 
are  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  either  thought  or  ima¬ 
gination.  Therefore  they  triumph  where  plastic  form 
vanishes  — in  metaphysics,  in  lyrical  poetry,  and  in 
music ;  but  therefore  also  there  are  conjectures  in  their 
science,  their  art  is  formless,  colour  is  their  weak  point 
in  painting,  and  the  drama  in  poetry.  In  other  words, 
they  lack  exactly  the  plastic  talent  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  If  France  is  far  from 
being  a  Greece  in  art,  Germany  is  still  farther.  Of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Germans 
have  only  succeeded  in  acclimatising  one — Pallas  Athene 
— and  in  Germany  she  wears  spectacles.  Mme.  de 
Stael  might  have  observed  to  Schlegel  that  an  Athene 
with  spectacles  is  not  much  more  beautiful  than 
a  Jupiter  with  a  wig  ”.  This  passage  will  give  some 
idea  of  Dr.  Brandes  as  a  critic,  of  his  acuteness, 
vivacity,  pungent  commonsense,  brilliant  lack  of  pre¬ 
judice.  He  is  as  thorough  as  a  pedant,  but  without 
pedantry  ;  he  works  upon  rigid  lines,  but  with  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  stop  by  the  way,  and  discuss  what  are  appa¬ 
rently  side-issues,  which  gives  him  much  of  his  charm 
and  also  much  of  his  value.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
passage  on  the  Northern  conception  of  home  and  its 
equivalent  by  contrast  to  the  Southern  temperament, 
on  p.  142  ;  or  the  passage  on  the  ancient  Greek  and 
the  modern  German  conception  of  Pantheism,  on 
p.  1 7 1.  Such  side-issues  are  really,  if  one  can  but 
see  them  aright,  the  essential  part  of  the  matter, 
and  it  is  by  his  treatment  of  these  that  a  critic 
shows  us  whether  or  not  he  is  something  more  than 
a  critic.  Dr.  Brandes  writes  of  books  like  one  who 
has  lived  a  personal  life  of  his  own  outside  them. 
He  has  travelled  much,  observed  much,  met  many 
people  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  has  done  or 
seen  which  he  does  not  bring  into  the  service  of  ideas. 
He  is  the  only  critic  in  Europe  who  could  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  as  this  of  the  “  Main  Currents  in  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  Literature  ”.  He  knows  Europe  and  he 
writes  for  Europe.  His  books  appear  simultaneously 
in  many  languages,  not  losing  perhaps  as  much  as  they 
might  if  they  were  written  exquisitely,  rather  than  with 
adequate  vigour.  The  present  volume  is  so  well  trans¬ 
lated  that  it  reads  almost  as  an  original. 

O 


ROMAN  ART. 

“  Roman  Art  ;  some  of  its  Principles  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  early  Christian  Painting.”  By  Franz  Wick- 
hoff.  Translated  and  edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur 
Strong.  London:  Heinemann.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1900.  36^.  net. 

N  a  note  prefixed  to  this  translation,  Professor 
Wickhoff  explains  how  this  essay  came  to  be 
written.  The  requirements  of  modern  study  having 
demanded  an  edition  in  facsimile  of  the  famous  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  Greek,  on  purple  parch¬ 
ment,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  it  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  “Jahrbuch 
der  Kunstsammlungen  des  allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses  ”, 
under  the  title  of  “  Die  Wiener  Genesis  herausgegeben 
yon  Wilhelm  Ritter  von  Hartel  und  Franz  Wickhoff”, 
in  1893.  Professor  Hartel  undertook  the  description  of 
the  manuscript  and  of  the  Greek  text ;  Professor 
Wickhoff  described  the  pictures,  and  also  contributed 
the  present  essay  on  the  transformation  of  style  in  the 
art  which  led  up  to  them.  “  Of  the  innumerable 
learned  men  ,  adds  Professor  Wickhoff,  “  who  have 
worked  at  Classical  Archaeology,  almost  all  had  hitherto 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  Greek  art,  and  had 
neglected  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  style,  which  successively  appear  throughout  the 
Imperial  epoch  of  Roman  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scholars  occupied  with  early  Christian  art  had 
concerned  themselves  solely  with  the  explanation  of  the 
subjects  represented,  without  reference  to  the  artistic 
questions  involved.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
fill  this  gap.  He  has  attempted  an  historical  account 
of  style  in  Roman  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
from  about  the  period  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  This  history,  detached  from  the  background  of 
the  Wiener  Genesis,  is  now  offered  to  the  English 
public 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  development  of  Roman  art  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  its  sculpture,  its  statues,  portraits, 
reliefs,  and  especially  its  purely  decorative  marbles. 
Professor  Wickhoff  begins  by  discussing  that  phase 
of  Roman  art  which  he  calls  the  Augustan  Style,. 
“  because  the  period  of  its  efflorescence  coincides  with 
the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and  also  because  Augustus 
himself  remains  its  most  favourite  theme  He  cites 
as  its  crowning  achievement,  and  “the  last  example  of 
its  capabilities  ”,  the  Ara  Pads  Angusti,  whose  reliefs 
are  now  scattered  among  the  galleries  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Paris  ;  and  he  notes  that  all  the  various 
works  in  marble  of  Augustan  art  “  have  this  one 
peculiarity  in  common,  that  their  detailed  execution 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  clay  model 
based  upon  careful  studies  of  nature  ”.  With  all  their 
imitative  naturalism  and  skill  in  portraiture,  a  trait 
which  marks  the  essential  difference  between  Greek 
and  Western  art,  these  marbles  of  the  time  of  Augustus- 
remain,  as  Professor  Wickhoff  admits,  works  of 
“  Hellenistic  art,  but  Hellenistic  art  in  Rome, 
fashioned  by  Greek  artists,  but  already  influenced  by 
Roman  patronage  ”.  It  is  at  this  point  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  Professor  Wickhoff  elaborates  his  theory  of 
Roman  art.  The  Augustan,  or  imitative  naturalistic,, 
style  —  “the  basis”,  as  he  holds,  “from  which 
Roman  art  is  afterwards  to  develop  ” — was  followed! 
by  what  he  calls  the  “Illusionist  style”.  Of  this- 
style,  he  selects  as  the  most  typical  example,  the 
pilasters  decorated  in  relief,  in  the  Lateran,  which 
came  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Haterii.  When  Professor 
Wickhoff  observes  in  these  pilasters  an  effort  to  produce 
a  certain  truth  of  effect  rather  than  that  bare  repro¬ 
duction  of  natural  forms  which  had  characterised  the 
Augustan  style  ; — when  he  notes  that  their  sculptor  is 
working  freely  in  stone,  unhampered  by  copying  a  clay 
model,  he  notes  what  every  intelligent  student  of  such 
things  must  readily  allow  :  but  Professor  Wickhoff  is- 
not  content  with  these  real,  if  not  very  abstruse,  dis¬ 
tinctions.  He  argues  that  in  these  pilasters,  “the 
impression  intended  was  that  conveyed  by  a  rose-bush 
growing  round  a  vase  and  covered  with  buds,  blossoms, 
and  leaves  quivering  in  the  air.  Therefore,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  twigs  and  leaves  do  not  closely  follow  the  natural 
model  as  they  do  in  the  altar  decorated  with  plane-tree 
foliage  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  [a  work  of  the  earlier, 
Augustan,  period,]  but  emphasis  is  laid  on  whatever 
would  heighten  the  desiredeffectof  movement  and  bloom, 
while  any  detail  likely  to  disturb  it  is  suppressed.” 
And  again  :  “  By  varying  the  height  of  the  relief  in 
which  the  flowers,  buds  and  leaves  are  cut,  and 
their  relation  to  the  background,  he  produces  an 
impression  of  pulsating  life  which  a  mere  fac¬ 
simile  cannot  completely  give,  because  the  impres¬ 
sion  depends  partly  on  undercutting  and  the 
consequent  successive  variation  in  light  and  shade 
presented  to  the  eye  of  a  moving  spectator. 
The  illusion,  however,  does  not  degenerate  into  a 
clumsy  deception  ”.  But  can  one  without  caprice, 
speak  thus  of  a  relief  in  marble  which  is  chiefly, 
and  in  the  first  place,  architectonical  in  character,  and 
decorative  in  intention  ?  Or  even  allowing  a  certain 
element  of  truth  in  Professor  Wickhoff  s  contention,  is 
it  not  paradoxical  to  discover  in  a  piece  of  antique 
Roman  art,  intentions  and  motives  as  modern  as  these?- 
Indeed,  we  do  not  realise  the  full  scope  of  the  writer’s 
paradox  until  a  few  pages  later  on  in  the  book,  when 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  art  of  Japan  on  modern 
art  he  says  :  “  In  the  school  of  the  Japanese  we  may 
learn  to  understand  better  than  we  have  done  some  of 
the  older  phases  of  European  art.  We  notice  with. 
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surprise  that  as  early  as  the  second  century  a.d.,  the 
Japanese  principle  of  ornament,  consisting  in  illusionist 
imitations  of  plants  and  flowers  freely  grouped,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Romans  and  elaborated  by  them 
to  a  monumental  art  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
Japanese  prefer  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  while 
the  Romans  adhered  to  that  law  of  symmetry  with 
which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar  in  pre¬ 
vious  periods  of  art,  and  by  its  means  mar¬ 
shalled  the  separate  motives  of  the  design  so  as  to 
form  an  impressive  whole.”  But  what  Professor 
Wickhoff  calls  “the  only  difference”  between  such 
works  of  Roman  and  Japanese  art  is,  surely,  the  all- 
important  difference  between  an  art  which  is  architec- 
tonical  both  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  temper,  and  an 
art  which  is  not.  An  fond ,  it  is  the  difference  not  merely 
between  Western  and  Oriental  art,  but  between 
Western  and  Oriental  culture.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  Roman  portrait-busts  of  the  same  period 
as  these  reliefs  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Haterii,  we  find, 
what  Professor  Wickhoff  practically  admits,  that  his 
“  Illusionism  ”  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
tendency  to  Naturalism  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  earlier  Augustan  period,  coupled  with  a  freedom 
and  effectiveness  of  cutting  which  come  of  working 
directly  on  the  marble.  Had  Professor  Wickhoff  con¬ 
tented  himself  by  pointing  out,  as  he  does,  how 
admirable  much  of  this  Naturalism  is,  and  how  freely 
and  effectively  it  is  expressed  in  the  marble,  he  would 
have  done  a  genuine  service  to  the  criticism  of 
Roman  art :  but  when  he  goes  farther  and  invents  his 
label  of  “  Illusionism  ”,  which  he  pastes  indifferently  on 
Roman  and  Japanese  art,  on  the  canvases  of  Velasquez 
Rembrandt  and  Hals,  as  well  as  on  the  productions  of 
the  “  Plein  Air  ”  school  or  the  “  Impressionists,”  we  fail 
to  see  that  any  critical  purpose  is  served  by  heaping 
together  manners  as  various  as  these,  whose  one 
common  trait  lies  in  a  Naturalism  which  ranges  from 
an  exclusive  interest  in  aerial  effects  of  light  on  the  one 
hand,  to  an  almost  equally  exclusive  interest  in  form 
and  relief  on  the  other. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  Roman  Painting,  more  especially  in  its 
relation  to  early  Christian  Miniatures  ;  and  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  latter  the  book  concludes.  Professor 
Wickhoff ’s  criticisms  are  always  suggestive,  even  when 
he  is  most  paradoxical.  The  painting  and  more 
especially  the  sculpture  of  the  early  Roman  Empire 
have  been  unduly  neglected  by  students  of  antique  art ; 
and  if  the  book  serves,  as  it  should  do,  to  awaken  more  j 
interest  in  what  is  really  admirable  in  these  works  of 
art  it  will  have  accomplished  much.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  feminine  enthusiasm  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  even  for  the  reputation  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  scholar  as  Professor  Wickhoff.  In  the 
occasional  form  in  which  his  essay  originally  appeared, 
its  paradoxical  tendency  was  excusable,  and  in  a 
certain  sense,  in  place  ;  but  when  such  an  occasional 
essay  is  given  to  the  world  in  a  companion  volume  to 
Furtwangler’s  “  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture  ”,  it 
naturally  appears  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Had 
Professor  Wickhoff  been  able  to  prove  his  contention 
that  much  of  the  sculpture  which  in  the  past  has  been 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Greek  craftsmen  wTorking  in 
Italy  is  in  reality  of  Italian  origin,  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  more  permanent  value  to  his  book  : 
but  he  adduces  no  new  evidence  to  support  the  point 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  whole  question  culminates. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

“  How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines.”  By  “Six  Hundred 
a  Year  From  It.”  “How  to  Write  a  Novel.” 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

TWO  books  have  lately  been  published  in  a  series 
called  the  “  How  to  ”  series  ;  one  is  called  “  How 
to  Write  a  Novel  ”,  and  the  other,  “  How  to  Write  for 
the  Magazines  One  of  them  is  anonymous,  the  other, 
“  How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines”,  is  said  to  be  by 
“  £600  a  year  from  it  ”.  Both  are  meant  to  be  practical 
manuals,  they  are  addressed  to  people  who  want  to 
write  for  a  profession.  “  I  address  myself”,  says  the 
writer  of  one,  “  to  the  man  or  woman  of  talent — those 
people  who  have  writing  ability,  but  who  need  in¬ 


struction  in  the  manipulation  of  characters,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  plots,  and  a  host  of  other  points  with  which  I 
shall  deal  hereafter”.  “The  author  who  wants  to 
make  his  bread  ”,  says  the  writer  of  the  other,  more 
simply,  “must  write  short  tales,  more  or  less  poor, 
and  scrappy  articles”.  “Briefly  stated”,  says  the 
former,  “  my  position  is  this  :  no  teaching  can  produce 
‘  good  stories  to  tdll ’,  but  it  can  increase  the  power  of 
‘  the  telling’,  and  change  it  from  crude  and  ineffective 
methods  to  those  which  reach  the  apex  of  developed 
art  “  Now  the  readers  of  the  sort  of  periodicals  we 
are  to  consider  in  this  book  ”,  says  the  latter,  “  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  want  what  is  called  ‘  high  class  ’  literature. 
They  in  general  abhor  it,  and  hate  it  with  a  deadly 
hatred  ”.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  two  books  is  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  instructor  in  novel-writing 
realises  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  art,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  in  writing  to  succeed  with  the  public  it 
is  on  the  whole  advisable  to  write  well.  “  A  truly  edu¬ 
cated  man  ”,  says  he,  “  never  labours  to  speak  correctly  ; 
being  educated,  grammatical  language  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  ”.  Now  the  gentleman  who  earns 
£600  a  year  is  not  so  sure  about  the  advantages  ot 
education.  “  You  should  have  had  a  good  education  ”, 
he  says,  on  one  page,  “  in  order  to  be  able  to  write 
fluently,  expressively,  and  stylishly  at  all”;  but  on 
another  page  he  utters  this  solemn  warning:  “educa¬ 
tion”,  says  he,  “should  not  be  too  high-class  in  order 
to  write  for  the  ‘  popular  ’  papers,  or  it  may  over-reach 
itself.  The  public  hate  any  kind  of  writing  which  shows 
that  its  author  ranks  himself  or  herself  far  above  the 
ordinary  class  of  people  in  knowledge  or  ability  concern¬ 
ing  certain  subjects  ”.  And,  in  order  to  add  example  to 
precept,  the  gentleman  who  earns  £600  a  year  displays 
this  masterly  humility  towards  what  he  calls  “the 
great  B.P.”  by  writing  after  this  manner:  “A  few 
words  I  wish  to  address  to  you  in  this  chapter  on  how 
to  act  after  your  effort  has  been  successful  ”,  or 
after  this  manner:  “Then,  there  it  is  at  once,, 
and  one’s  brains  have  not  to  be  racked  for 
examples  of  what  is  required,  which  were  well  known  at 
the  time  previously,  but  cannot  be  remembered  at  the 
critical  moment”. 

“We  are  quite  satisfied  with  what  we  do,  now,  at 
all  events”,  says  the  gentleman  who  “  can  now  expect, 
with  health,  an  average  income  of  at  least  j£6oo 
annually,  and  doubtless  more  as  time  goes  on  ”. 

“  When  I  earned  only  fifty  pounds  a  year  ”,  he  confesses, 

“  I  often  felt  discouraged,  but  success  came  at  last, 
even  to  me  ”.  By  success,  it  will  be  understood,  he 
means  pecuniary  success,  the  success  which  come  from 
writing  continually  for  “  Tit-Bits  ”,  “  Answers  ”, 

“Pearson’s  Weekly”,  “The  Royal”,  “The  Ludgate”, 

“  Harmsworth’s  ”,  and  such-like  weekly  and  monthly; 
papers.  He  has  been  told,  he  assures  us,  of  another 
kind  of  success,  that  of  writing  in  “  high-class  re¬ 
views”,  and  he  dismisses  the  matter  thus  finally  :  “  It 
may  be  the  acme  of  some  sort  of  success,  that  I  don’t 
know  ;  but  I  do  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not 
the  acme  of  financial  success,  as  an  author.”  One 
gentleman  who  tells  you  how  to  write  novels  is 
of  quite  another  opinion,  personally,  he  assures 
us:  “of  course  this  is  merely  a  personal  preference 
with  which  the  reader  may  have  no  sympathy  ”.  He 
offers  his  pupils  the  choice  of  two  kinds  of  success, 
perhaps  supposing  that  he  has  put  them  within  reach  of 
either.  His  prattling  about  plots,  his  gossip  to  the 
effect  that  “Thomas  Hardy  has  no  definite  hours  for 
working,  and  although  he  often  uses  the  night-time  for 
this  purpose,  he  has  a  preference  for  the  day-time  ” 
his  apologetic  conclusion  that  “it  sounds  prosaic 
enough  to  speak  of  studying  human  nature  at  a  railway 
station,  but  such  places  are  brimful  of  event  ” ;  his 
admission  that  “it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  plot 
always  comes  first  in  the  constructing  of  a  novel”  ;  his 
cautious  footnote  to  the  appendix  containing  Poe’s 
“  Philosophy  of  Composition”,  in  which  he  is  at  the 
pains  to  tell  us  that  he  “  does  not  hold  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  Poe’s  literary  judgments  ”  ;  are  all  harmless 
enough,  and  can  set  nobody  very  wrong  who  is  capable 
of  going  at  all  right.  It  is  a  book  made  to  order,  a 
useless  book,  a  somewhat  intrusive  book,  but  it  is  not,, 
like  the  book  on  “  How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines 
an  impudent  and  an  objectionable  book. 
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Here,  then,  are  the  books,  and,  good  or  bad,  they  j 
have  a  significance  beyond  the  somewhat  unimportant 
question  of  their  positive  or  relative  merit.  That  such  I 
books  exist  implies  a  demand  for  them  ;  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  them  implies  that  there  are 
crowds  of  half-educated  and  wholly  inexperienced 
people,  who  wish  to  “take  to  literature”,  instead  of 
taking  to  some  other  form  of  business.  They  prefer 
to  sit  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  desk  rather  than  at  a  desk 
on  a  high  stool.  There  is  no  other  difference.  When 
they  are  frank,  like  the  author  of  “How  to  Write 
for  the  Magazines  ”,  they  admit  that  their  chief  aim 
is  to  earn  as  much  money  as  possible  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  When  they 
are  not  frank,  they  speak  apologetically  of  art,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  serving  two  masters.  Formerly  they 
found  humble  positions  on  the  daily  paper  ;  they  re¬ 
ported,  or  wrote  leaders,  or  invented  “gossip”.  They  are 
spreading  themselves  over  wider  spaces,  making  papers 
and  magazines  for  themselves  ;  and  here  are  books  for 
their  guidance.  An  ideal  is  held  out  before  the  eyes  of 
young  writers  :  some  day,  by  perseverance,  one  may 
come  to  write  for  “Tit-Bits”,  and  “‘Tit-Bits’  can 
claim  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  almost  all  this  class 
of  literature, — the  pioneer  of  a  new  business  which  has 
brought  fame  and  immense  fortunes  to  many  men  and 
women  who  are  yet  very  young  in  years  ”.  A  new 
business  :  that  is  what  we  have  really  invented 
for  the  degradation  of  literature.  Only  smart  young 
men  need  apply :  we  will  teach  you  to  write 
“stylishly”,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  turn  out 
very  marketable  articles.  You  must  watch  the 
market  carefully,  you  must  change  your  whole  shop¬ 
ful  of  goods  with  the  seasons,  you  must  adapt  your 
salesman’s  manner  to  the  kind  of  customer  who 
approaches  your  counter.  Be  sure  you  buy  for  cheap¬ 
ness  ;  if  you  are  pushing  enough,  you  will  be  able  to 
sell  shoddy  at  a  premium.  When  you  have  sold  shoddy 
long  enough,  you  need  no  longer  sleep  under  the 
counter  :  you  will  have  your  villa  in  the  suburbs  ;  in 
time  you  may  turn  in  to  business  on  a  motor-car. 
Business  conducted  in  a  business-like  spirit  always 
pays  :  have  no  fears  ;  if  you  could  have  made  a  draper’s 
shop  pay,  you  will  be  able  to  make  money  out  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  business. 


UNCRITICAL  CRITICISM. 

“  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.”  Vol.  II.  E  to  K.  Edited  by 
T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black.  London  : 
Black.  1901.  20 s.  net. 

HE  “Encyclopaedia  Biblica”  is  the  oracle  of  the 
most  advanced  scholarship  of  the  day.  No  Bible 
Dictionary  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country 
containing  so  much  first-rate  work ;  the  immense 
learning,  the  ingenuity,  the  refreshing  style  of  the 
chief  editor’s  contributions  excite  our  admiration.  To 
the  student  Professor  Cheyne  is  always  stimulating  ; 
but  the  particular  type  of  criticism  revealed  in  his 
work,  and  in  many  articles  by  his  German  con¬ 
tributors,  is  too  experimental  to  be  convincing.  The 
latest  phase  of  biblical  science  is  characterised  by 
an  effort  to  extend  the  range  of  criticism  so  as 
to  take  in  more  facts,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
methods  are  becoming  more  entirely  subjective  and 
self-assured.  In  a  note  appended  to  Professor  Well- 
hausen’s  admirable  article  on  the  Hexateuch,  the 
editor  makes  the  significant  remark,  “a  purely  literary 
criticism  has  had  its  day,  and  biblical  archaeology 
and  the  comparative  study  of  social  customs  have 
forced  us  to  undertake  a  more  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  is  leading  to  a  com¬ 
plication  of  critical  problems  not  before  dreamed 
of”.  The  remark  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth 
to  the  historical  narratives  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  New  facts  are  continually  coming  in  ;  the 
critic  must  keep  an  open  mind  and  find  a  place  for 
them.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that  he  must 
also  bring  his  imagination  to  bear  upon  them  if  he 
wishes  to  produce  a  truthful  picture  of  the  past  or  do 
justice  to  what  he  finds  in  his  material  ;  but  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  here  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  caution 
and  balance  of  judgment.  And  it  is  just  these  qualities 
which  we  miss  in  the  particular  articles  we  allude  to. 


We  have  grave  doubts  about  “  an  imaginative  recon¬ 
struction  of  history  ”  supported  bv*a  free  emendation 
of  the  text.  Our  critics  have  lengthened  their  cords, 
but  they  have  not  strengthened  their  stakes.  They 
must  forgive  us  if  we  complain  that,  once  enticed  into 
the  region  of  this  subjective  criticism,  we  are  left  with 
no  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  critic  himself ;  we 
have  no  chance  of  testing  his  results ;  interesting  and 
ingenious  as  they  are,  they  fail  to  carry  conviction,  for 
all  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  recommended. 

When  we  turn  to  the  subjects  which  involve  far  more 
serious  issues  than  the  Exodus  or  the  History  of  Israel, 
we  find  our  distrust  amounting  to  open  rebellion.  The 
article  “  Gospels  ”,  for  instance,  by  Professor  Schmiedel 
of  Zurich,  is  written  with  an  imposing  array  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  bias  which  seems  to  us  the  reverse  of 
scientific.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  rejected  as  un- 
historic,  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection  are  pro¬ 
nounced  incredible,  the  words  of  Christ  are  reduced  to 
five,  or  at  the  most  nine,  short  sayings,  and  these  are 
said  to  “  prove  that  in  the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to 
do  with  a  completely  human  being,  and  that  the  divine 
is  to  be  sought  in  him  only  in  the  sense  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  found  in  a  man  ”,  This  is  nothing  but 
the  crude  German  rationalising  of  fifty  years  ago.  An 
event  or  record  is  pronounced  impossible  merely 
because  it  appears  so  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
German  or  Swiss  lecture-room.  But  people  are  not  so 
ready  to  cry  “impossible”  now  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Baur  and  Strauss.  The  better  science  of  our 
time  is  admitting  that  there  are  more  possibilities  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  were  once  imagined  ;  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency,  even  among  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  scholars,  to  ascribe  a  higher  value  to  the 
Evangelical  sources  as  authentic  history.  Further, 
we  protest  that  this  style  of  criticism  is  not  fair  to  all 
the  facts.  For  example,  what  S.  Paul  implies  as  to 
the  Resurrection  is  at  least  as  significant  as  what  he 
says.  At  the  earliest  moment  for  which  we  have 
evidence,  say  50  a.d.,  we  find  Christians  believing  in  a 
divine  Christ,  in  His  Resurrection,  and  in  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  His  unique  personality.  There  must  have 
been  some  adequate  cause  for  a  belief  which  has  brought 
about  such  far-reaching  consequences  ;  but  the  article 
takes  no  account  of  any  evidence  of  this  kind.  The 
same  negative  position  is  adopted  in  the  article 
“Jesus”;  here  again,  the  author  discusses  only  the 
evidence  which  makes  for  his  own  conclusion.  Professor 
Cheyne  himself  writes  on  Faith  from  the  odd  point  of 
view  of  the  pious  Israelite,  and  entirely  leaves  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner  discusses  the  theological 
aspect  of  Adoption  without  any  mention  of  the  teaching 
of  S.  Paul  and  S.  John. 

For  ourselves  we  are  convinced  that  the  free  and 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  Christian  faith.  The  chief  editor  of  this  work  has 
done  distinguished  service  in  the  past  for  “  the  hallowing 
of  criticism  ”  ;  but  by  allowing  such  articles  as  these  to 
appear,  he  seems  to  defeat  what  he  used  to  teach  us  to 
look  for  as  his  aim.  With  all  respect  for  the  high 
standard  of  its  scholarship,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
new  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  has  caused  us  disap¬ 
pointment  and  regret. 


WHITE  LIBYANS. 

“  Libyan  Notes.”  By  David  Randall-Maciver  and 
Anthony  Wilkin.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 
205.  net. 

ISITORS  to  the  Museum  of  Ghizeh  must  often  have 
been  surprised  at  the  facial  expressions  of  the 
mummies  and  sculptured  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  faces  of  both  mummies  and  effigies 
are  in  many  instances  neither  Asiatic  nor  African,  but 
show  traces  of  the  character-forming  influences  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  best  periods  of  European  life.  Similarly 
travellers  in  Algiers  have  been  astonished  to  find  white 
men  among  the  native  population  which  represents  the 
most  ancient  stock  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ;  these 
white  men  being  in  fact  the  descendants  of  the  “  White 
Libyans  ”  whose  existence  was  noted  with  curiosity 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Taken  together  these 
two  facts  suggest  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  researches 
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which  are  given  to  the  public  in  this  volume.  To  be 
more  precise,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and  other 
students  of  Egyptian  antiquities  have  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  prehistoric  Egyptians  (i.e.  prior  to 
the  IV.  dynasty)  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
white  Libyans  who  survive  in  the  Berbers  ;  and  the 
authors  of  “  Libyan  Notes  ”  went  to  Algeria  to  collect 
evidence  which  should  prove  or  disprove  this  theory. 
For  the  purpose  they  made  very  careful  anthropometric 
observations  of  the  Chawia  and  Kabyles,  two  Berber 
tribes  untouched  by  European  intercourse  and  un¬ 
doubted  descendants  of  the  white  Libyans  of  antiquity. 
The  evidence  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is 
against  the  theory.  Shortly  put,  it  shows  that  the 
Berbers  (and  therefore  the  Libyans),  are  round  headed, 
comparable  in  this  respect  “to  the  ancient  Germans  of 
the  Reihengraber,  and  to  some  of  the  mixed  races  of 
modern  Europe  ” ;  whereas  the  prehistoric  Egyptians 
—as  shown  by  craniological  evidence — were  very  long¬ 
headed,  resembling  “the  Melanesians,  Australians, 
Veddahs,  Eskimo,  and  (which  is  much  more  important), 
the  Long  Barrow  race  of  England,  the  prehistoric 
people  of  the  Beaumes  Chandes  Cavern  in  France,  and 
the  few  specimens  which  have  been  found  at  Lake 
Ladoga  ”.  The  alveolar  and  nasal  measurements 
indicate  similar  results,  and  the  three  tests  taken 
together  show  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  “  the 
prehistoric  Egyptians,  so  far  from  resembling  the 
Berbers,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  them  in  respect 
of  breadth  of  head,  projection  of  profile,  and  breadth  of 
nose  ”.  On  the  other  hand  a  study  of  the  Kabyle 
pottery,  and  a  comparison  of  its  motives  and  colouring 
with  that  of  the  prehistoric  Egyptians,  reveal  marked 
similarities  ;  and  this  and  other  evidence  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prehistoric  Egyptians  were  identical 
in  culture,  though  not  in  race,  with  the  white  Libyans 
of  antiquity. 

The  anthropometric  evidence  is  worked  out  with  great 
care,  and  the  results  obtained  are  arranged  in  an 
excellent  system  of  tables.  In  this  and  other  respects 
the  book  is  well  and  freely  illustrated  ;  and  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  craniological  evidence  is  a 
series  of  photographic  reproductions  giving  the  heads — 
full-face,  side-face,  and  vaults — of  the  individual  Berbers 
who  were  measured.  Some  of  the  Berber  faces  are 
startling  in  their  resemblance  to  French,  Italian  and 
even  English  types.  And  so,  indeed,  we  are  told  they 
are  in  real  life.  “  The  Chawia  ”,  we  read  on  p.  29, 
“are  generally  speaking  remarkably  European  in  the 
appearance ;  many  might  have  passed  for  Irishmen  or 
Scotchmen.  The  boys  in  particular  when  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  would,  if  put  into  similar  dress, 
be  almost  indistinguishable  from  English  lads  of  the 
same  age  ”. 

Besides  the  anthropometric  and  ceramic  evidence 
which  forms  the  central  motive  of  the  book,  the  authors 
give  an  account  of  the  political  organisation,  industries, 
and  social  characteristics  of  the  Berbers,  and  here  a 
great  deal  of  matter  alike  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  and  the  student  of  anthropology  is  to  be  found. 
To  take  two  items  in  the  description  of  the  Berber 
village  community.  It  would  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  to  read  that  in  the  Djernaa,  or 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  the  debates  are 
“  orderly  and  quiet ;  when  they  are  concluded  the  first 
verse  of  the  Koran  is  again  read  and  the  Amin  dis¬ 
misses  the  meeting”.  And  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
would  be  equally  touched  with  the  information  that 
“  in  accordance  with  Kabyle  custom  the  feeblest 
minority  is  respected  ”.  In  fact  “decisions  are  never 
taken  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  for  matters  of 
importance  unanimity  is  required  ”.  Not  only  are 
the  rights  of  the  minority  thus  strictly  respected 
but  the  communistic  idea  operates  in  the  life  of  these 
primitive  folk.  “  Even  when  not  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  community  of  enjoyment  ”,  we  read,  “  the  idea  of  the 
duty  of  mutual  assistance  is  never  absent.  A  traveller 
who  meets  one  of  his  fellow  villagers  in  distress  away 
from  home  is  bound  to  aid  him  at  whatever  trouble  or  ! 
risk  to  himself.  A  man  who  wishes  to  build  a  house  | 
can  claim  the  assistance  of  the  village,  which  is  given 
under  an  organised  system  of  contribution  ”.  It  should 
be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  French  Government 
have  wisely  allowed  these  Berber  tribes  to  retain  a  full 


measure  of  “  home  rule  ”,  only  insisting  that  its 
sovereignty  should  be  recognised  in  matters  where  the 
maintenance  of  European  principles  makes  such  recogni¬ 
tion  absolutely  necessary. 


PERSONALITY. 

“  An  Essay  on  Personality  as  a  Philosophical  Prin¬ 
ciple.”  By  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond.  London: 
Edward  Arnold,  igoo.  los.  6 d. 

AJ  OTHING  is  more  characteristic  of  modern,  as  dis- 
d  ^  tinguished  from  ancient,  thought  than  its  constant 
occupation  with  the  problems  of  personality,  an  idea  for 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  not  even 
a  name.  Also,  there  is  perhaps  no  term  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  which  is  more  in  need  of  precise  definition. 
Thus  the  subject  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  essay  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  well  chosen,  and  it  may  be  added  that  his 
treatment  of  his  theme  is  always  suggestive  and  some¬ 
times  admirable.  In  the  face  of  much  current  loose 
talk  about  the  worth  of  individuality  and  the  cramping 
tyranny  of  social  restraints,  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
insist,  in  language  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
general  public  who  know  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  metaphysics,  on  the  essentially  social  character  of 
true  personality,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  and 
feeling  one’s  self  a  person  except  in  relation  to  a  com¬ 
munity  of  fellow-persons  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  ties 
of  duty  and  affection.  It  may  however  be  questioned 
whether  the  author’s  social  psychology  is  not  just 
a  little  too  simple.  Of  the  mutual  attraction  be¬ 
tween  persons  upon  which  all  social  relations  rest 
he  has  written  well  and  truly,  but  of  their  mutual 
repulsion  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Yet 
the  repulsion  seems  to  be  no  less  a  fact  of  expe¬ 
rience  than  the  attraction,  and  the  piquancy,  so  to  say, 
of  our  social  existence  appears  largely  to  depend  upon 
our  consciousness  of  this  standing  contradiction.  To 
take,  for  example,  the  case  of  sexual  love.  Mr. 
Richmond,  so  far  a  fair  exponent  of  the  average  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  age,  finds  the  key  to  all  the  raptures  and 
transports  of  love  in  the  joy  of  conscious  self-surrender 
on  the  part  of  one  person  to  the  service  of  another. 
That  the  surrender  exists  and  that  the  consciousness 
of  it  plays  a  large  part  in  the  experiences  of  the  lover 
will  scarcely  be  denied.  But  we  may  fairly  ask  whether 
the  sexes  would  take  quite  the  same  interest  in  each 
other  that  they  do  if  love  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
involve  an  element  of  defiant  self-assertion  at  another’s 
cost  and  through  another’s  person.  There  is  perhaps 
more  truth  than  Mr.  Richmond  would  care  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  Blake’s  well-known  assertion  that  “  love 
seeketh  only  self  to  please  ”,  and  in  Nietzsche’s  very 
similar  saying  that  love  is  only  an  incident  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  war  of  the  sexes.  The  full  and  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  personality  as  a  factor  in  experience,  while 
doing  justice,  with  Mr.  Richmond,  to  the  part  played 
by  social  ties  and  duties  in  providing  individuality  with 
a  positive  content,  will  equally  have  to  take  into  account 
their  influence  in  hampering  its  manifestation. 

One  is  still  more  tempted  to  part  company  with  the 
author  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  relation  of 
human  social  emotion  and  sympathy  to  fine  art. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Richmond 
omits  from  his  definition  of  the  aesthetic  emotions 
all  that  gives  them  their  special  character.  Art 
is  the  record  “of  the  emotion  that  belongs  to  man’s 
perception  and  contemplation  of  his  own  life  and 
world  ”.  This  amounts  to  the  identification  of  art  with 
the  expression  of  emotion  as  such,  a  doctrine  which 
seems  open  to  serious  criticism.  Of  course  if  the 
writer  only  means  that  no  form  of  art  is  absolutely 
without  some  kind  of  relation  to  human  feelings  and 
interests  no  one  will  quarrel  with  him.  But  what  he 
has  failed  to  see  is  that  the  expression  of  emotion  does 
not  become  artistic  until  it  is  qualified  by  balance, 
measure  and  feeling  for  proportion.  It  is  in  these 
restrictions,  artificial  restrictions  if  you  like  to  call 
them  so,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  emotion  repre¬ 
sented,  that  the  distinctive  quality  of  true  art  is  to  be 
sought.  For  instance,  the  art  of  the  death  scene  in 
“  Lear  ”  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  appeal  to  human 
sympathy  and  pity.  Any  bungler*  to  quote,  Goethe, 
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could  touch  feeling  hearts  by  the  invention  of  a  [ 
similar  scene  of  griet  and  dissolution  ,  the  mastery 
of  Shakespeare  is  shown  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  stopped  just  short  of  the  point  at  which  our 
sympathy  might'  have  overpowered  our  sense  of  the 
fitness  and  artistic  justice  of  the  thing.  A  bungler 
would  have  sent  us  away  with  tingling  nerves  and  no 
idea  ;  Shakespeare  dismisses  us  with  feelings  chastened 
but  not  harrowed,  and  a  keen  perception  that  “  the 
wheel  has  come  full  circle”.  Nor  is  this  a  point  of 
merely  theoretical  interest.  When  we  consider  the 
quantity  of  worthless  stuff  miscalled  literature,  to  which 
the  belief  that  any  expression  of  emotion  if  only 
“sincere”  must  be  artistic  is  yearly  giving  birth,  we 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  that  it  is  not  by  the  test  of 
“  sincerity  ”  merely,  but  by  the  test  ot  proportion  that 
the  claims  of  the  aspirant  to  the  name  of  “artist” 
ought  to  be  judged.  To  borrow  a  favourite  image  of 
Pindar,  perhaps  the  most  consummate  artist  in  a  world 
of  artists,  art  has  its  pillars  of  Heracles,  and  the  true 
artist  shows  his  strength  as  well  as  his  judgment  in 
reaching  but  not  passing  them. 

The  author’s  account  of  faith  in  a  personal  Deity  as 
supplying  in  the  last  resort  satisfaction  of  the  ineradi¬ 
cable  desire  for  some  personal  relation  between  Man 
and  Nature  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  piece  of  reli¬ 
gious  psychology.  In  view  of  his  insistence  on  the 
conviction  that  God  returns  our  love  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  religious  attitude  towards  things  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  his  opinion  on  Spinoza’s 
famous  dictum  that  he  who  truly  loves  God  cannot 
desire  that  God  should  love  him  in  return. 


NOVELS. 

“  A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers.”  By  W.  D.  Howells.  New 
York  :  Harper.  1901.  5s. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  this  collection  of  short 
stories  is  their  cover,  which  would  be  quite  fine  in  a 
cheap  way  if  the  medallion  of  the  author  might  be 
eliminated.  That  medallion  and  a  coloured  frontispiece 
of  the  same  stolid  unsympathetic  features  serve  to 
prepare  a  reader  for  what  lies  before  him.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  the  stories  is  that  they  are  quite 
harmless.  They  arouse  no  interest,  they  advance  no 
theories,  they  depict  no  characters,  they  present  no 
memorable  situations.  Like  some  grey,  sluggish 
stream,  they  proceed  with  unvaried  monotony,  ever  at 
the  same  drowsy  pace  and  of  the  same  dull  colour. 
The  “  pair  of  patient  lovers  ”  are  an  American  clergy¬ 
man  and  the  daughter  of  a  valetudinarian  lady,  who 
agrees  to  an  engagement,  but  not  to  a  marriage.  After 
seven  years  of  patience,  the  girl  is  thought  to  be  dying 
and  the  mother  desires  that  a  marriage  shall  take  place 
in  order  to  salve  her  own  conscience.  The  marriage 
takes  place  and  the  girl  recovers.  Throughout  the 
story,  an  insurance  agent  and  his  wife  act  as  chorus, 
filling  pages  with  tedious  commentaries.  “The  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  piano  ”  is  the  account  of  a  young  man  who 
sees  a  girl’s  name  on  a  piano  and  at  once  decides  to 
pursue  her  because  the  name  has  a  romantic  sound. 
When  he  finds  her,  he  discovers  that  she  is  a  practical 
person,  who  dislikes  her  own  name.  So  he  consoles 
himself  by  marrying  her  most  intimate  friend.  The  hero 
of  another  story  falls  in  love  with  the  voice  of  a  young 
lady  he  has  never  seen,  and  this  leads  to  the  usual 
commonplace  developments. 

“The  Skirts  of  Happy  Chance.”  By  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6^. 

If  King  Charles  II.  could  come  to  life  in  the  present 
century  as  the  second  son  of  a  marquess,  he  would  very 
likely  behave  like  the  hero  of  Mr.  Marriott  Watson’s 
stories.  That  hero  has  a  freshness,  a  cynicism  and  an 
engaging  impudence,  which  are  admirably  pourtrayed  ; 
the  fantastic  adventures,  which  Happy  Chance  per¬ 
sistently  offers  him,  are  very  ingeniously  imagined  :  so 
that  a  reader  is  amused  and  surprised  at  every  page. 
Reduced  to  dramatic  form,  each  chapter  would  bring 
down  the  house  as  a  curtain-raiser.  The  drawback  of 
the  book  is  that  all  the  characters,  except  the  hero,  are 
restricted  to  their  several  chapters,  often  leaving  our 
curiosity  ungratified.  And  the  clever  illustrator  has  not 
always  taken  the  trouble  to  study  his  author.  In  one 


place  he  depicts  a  coachman  seated  on  the  box  with  the 
reins  in  his  hands,  while  the  text  has  it  that  “  the 
coachman  had  come  down  from  his  box  and  appeared 
before  the  door  .  .  .  putting  a  finger  mechanically  to 
the  snow  that  was  on  his  hat  ”.  Good  stories  need  no 
brush,  but  if  a  brush  be  used  it  should  at  any  rate 
express  itself  with  accuracy. 

“EverMohun.”  By  Fred  T.  Jane.  Macqueen.  6s. 

There  is  oddness  about  this  novel.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  written  by  an  old  Devonshire  postman,  but  beyond  an 
occasional  “  thiccy  ”  there  is  not  much  dialect  to  trouble 
the  reader’s  soul.  The  Mohuns  were  an  animated  set 
of  people.  The  strongest  impression  they  leave  is  that 
life  can  never  have  been  very  safe  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  “  Ever  ”  is  the  curious  name  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  She  is  the  centre  of  a  tender 
and  idyllic  love-affair,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
an  effective  background.  Here  is  the  charming  little 
bit  that  ends  the  story.  “And  Ever  and  Mr.  Tom 
went  down  across  the  orchard  the  other  way,  Ever 
singing  as  she  went  that  foolish  little  song  of  hers  : — 

‘  Will  thee  be  to  me  as  Joseph  to  our  Lady  ever  blest  ? 

Sweetheart,  dost  thee  see  me  coming  now  ? 

With  the  elder  in  my  hair  ;  God  send  thee  think  me 
fair  : 

Will  thee  love  me  ever,  sweetheart :  and  love  me  of 
the  best  ? ’  .  .  . 

‘  Ever,  please  God,’  said  Mr.  Tom.” 

“A  Forbidden  Name.”  By  Fred.  Whishaw.  London  r 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great. 
The  forbidden  name  is  the  name  of  the  real  heir 
to  the  throne,  who  is  concealed  in  a  dungeon,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  monstrosity  or  imbecile.  The  idea  is 
that  the  imbecile  was  the  foster-brother  of  the  real 
Tsar,  substituted  for  him  by  a  devoted  nurse,  and  that 
the  Tsar  lived,  imprisoned,  but  not  in  a  dungeon,  and  a 
healthy  and  handsome  youth.  The  story  is  supposed 
to  be  written  by  the  girl  who  loved  him,  and  worked  for 
his  release.  It  is  well  told,  full  of  spirit,  and  the  fight- 
ing  parts  are  nothing  if  not  realistic. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Travels  in  Western  Australia.”  By  May  Vivienne.  London': 
Heinemann.  1901.  15J.  net. 

A  record  of  travel  which  is  almost  devoid  of  adventure,  in  a 
country  which  is  devoid  of  a  past,  must  be  especially  well 
written  to  attract  readers  who  have  no  particular  interest  in  the 
locality.  Miss  May  Vivienne  makes  no  pretence  to  literary 
quality,  but  her  book  is  distinctly  above  the  average  of  such 
works.  It  is  neither  an  emigration  tract  nor  an  elaborate  puff 
of  Westralian  gold  mines,  though  the  advantages  the  country 
offers  to  settlers  and  the  potentialities  of  the  mines  naturally 
are  constantly  in  evidence  throughout  her  pages.  The  volume 
derives  such  charm  as  it  possesses  from  the  writer’s  devotion 
to  all  objects  of  natural  beauty,  and  those  who  imagine  that 
Western  Australia  is  an  arid  desert  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
by  her  description  of  its  scenery,  its  forests,  its  flowers  and  its 
agricultural  resources.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

“  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  the  East.”  By  Julia  Smith. 
London  :  Russell.  1901.  6s. 

The  journal  is  the  result  of  a  year’s  travel  in  Ceylon,  Bengal, 
Burma  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  contains  some  interesting 
information  about  the  industries  of  Ceylon.  Tea-making  is- 
now  by  far  the  most  important  occupation  in  the  island.  “  The 
leaves  are  picked  all  the  year  round  every  seven  or  nine  days, 
so  quickly  does  it  grow.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  teas 
(which  vary  from  broken  Pekoe  to  Pekoe-Souchong)  comes 
from  the  various  soils  and  leaves,  the  same  tree  giving  all  the 
varieties  of  the  herb.”  The  present  pay  of  the  Ceylon  coolie 
varies  from  fivepence  to  sixpence  a  day,  and  men  women  and 
even  little  children  are  all  engaged  in  the  work.  The  language 
of  the  coolie  is  described  as  “  unspeakable,  unthinkable  and' 
untranslatable,  for  Westerners.” 

“  Switzerland  and  the  Adjacent  Portions  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and 
Tyrol.”  By  Karl  Baedeker.  Leipsic  :  Baedeker  ;  London  : 
Dulau  and  Co.  1901.  8  m. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  edition  of  an  invaluable  handbook. 
In  Germany  the  work  has  run  into  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
editions.  Its  five  hundred  pages  are  packed  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  information  brought  up  to  date,  and  its  maps  would 
not  do  discredit  even  to  our  own  admirable  Ordnance  Survey 
Department. 

“A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.”  By  George  Vivian 
Poore.  London :  Murray.  1901.  12 s.  net. 

This  book  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  University  College. 
The  subjects  with  which  it  deals  are  on  that  fascinating  border- 
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land  of  law  and  medicine  which  is  equally  attractive  to  the 
lawyer  and  the  medical  man.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  ordinary  practitioner  of  both  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  seen  on 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  layman,  too,  the  non-professional 
rn  either  science,  may  find  reading  which  throws  much  light  on 
facts  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  connexion  with  cases  in 
the  law  courts,  and  will  enable  him  to  follow  more  intelligently 
trials  for  murder  or  questions  of  insanity  in  connexion  with 
wills  and  other  such  matters  which  are  often  very  important  to 
the  student  of  the  facts  of  our  social  life.  We  may  also  recom¬ 
mend  the  book  to  novelists  who  often  go  wrong  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  medical  and  legal  facts  and  expose  themselves  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  the  ridicule  of  readers  who  are  better  informed  than 
themselves. 

“The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897.”  By  R.  T. 
Thomson.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1901.  ns.  6 d. 
net. 

Mr.  Thomson  discusses  with  much  ability  the  actual  working 
of  the  Act  and  founds  upon  it  an  argument  which  is  irresistible 
for  its  extension  to  all  trade  accidents.  He  shows  that  the 
restrictions  which  were  justifiable  when  the  Act  was  in  the 
stage  of  experiment  have  given  rise  to  a  great  mass  of  litiga¬ 
tion  which  in  future  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  in  the  interests  of 
employers  and  workmen  alike.  Mr.  Thomson’s  exposure  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  Act,  which  are  simply  a  consequence  of  the 
timidity  with  which  it  was  introduced,  shows  that  while  the 
principle  of  the  Act  is  beneficial  and  its  application  marks  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  in  industrial  development  a 
further  advance  on  the  same  lines  is  absolutely  necessary. 

“  Ruling  Cases.”  By  Robert  Campbell.  Vols.  XXIII.-XXIV. 
London :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.  1901.  25J.  net  each. 

Volume  XXIII.  of  “  Ruling  Cases  ”  includes  amongst  others 
the  subjects  of  Relief  to  the  Able-bodied  Poor  including  the  im¬ 
portant  case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Guardians  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil  which  arose  out  of  relief  paid  to  workmen  on  strike  ;  cases 
as  to  Estate  and  Succession  Duty  ;  as  to  Riparian  Proprietors 
and  those  relating  to  the  extensive  subject  of  Sale  of  Foods. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  which  comprises  853  pages  deals  with 
the  subjects  of  Collisions  at  Sea  of  the  Rights  of  Persons  on 
the  Sea-shore  and  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Owners  in 
regard  to  Sea-walls.  Vol.  XXIV.  includes  the  important 
decision  as  to  solicitors’  liability  and  solicitor’s  lien. 

“The  Rules  and  Usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange.”  By  G. 
H  erbert  Stutfield.  Third  edition.  London  :  Effingham 
Wilson.  1901.  6s.  net. 

It  is  really  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  of  Mr. 
Stutfield’s  able,  learned  and  standard  work  than  that  it  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  in  this  the  third  edition.  The  book  is 
unique  and  has  no  rivals.  It  is  as  valuable  to  the  advising 
lawyer  as  to  the  stockbroker  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  either  on  their  own 
account  or  in  the  capacity  of  advisers. 


MILITARY  BOOKS. 

“  The  Rifle  Brigade  Chronicle  for  1900.  Centenary  Number.” 

Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Willoughby  Verner.  London  : 

John  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson.  1901. 

The  famous  Rifle  Brigade  completes  its  centenary  this  year, 
and  the  volume  before  us  sings  a  ptean  appropriate  to  the  event. 
With  it  is  issued  a  little  pamphlet  on  skirmishing  which  cannot 
be  said  to  appear  quite  so  opportunely.  For  surely  it  is  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  day  for  our  soldiers  to  learn  skirmishing?  It 
is  however  unfortunately  a  fact  that  no  instructions  on  what  is 
a  duty  of  first  importance  appear  in  our  infantry  drill  books, 
and  that  while  our  officers  and  men  have  been  enjoined  to  do 
such  things  as  screen  and  reconnoitre  they  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  do  them.  Not  at  least  by  our  War  Office. 
Therefore  some  officers  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  have  come  forward 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  tradition  of  the  corps  encourages 
such  unofficial  efforts,  for  the  rifleman  is  the  product  of  self-help. 
Rifles  were  anathema  to  many  of  the  military  big-wigs  a 
hundred  years  ago,  while  the  Rifle  Corps  on  its  first  formation 
was  regarded  but  “  as  a  pretty  plaything”.  A  hundred  years 
hence  people  will  scarcely  believe  that  quick-firing  guns 
were  so  regarded  by  some  potentates  before  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  ponderous  jackboots  and 
cavalry  sabres  are  still  considered  a  serviceable  equipment 
for  our  gunners.  But  a  hundred  years  ago  campaigns  so 
crowded  on  one  another  that  there  was  no  going  to  sleep 
between  them,  and  the  experiences  of  active  service  were  icono¬ 
clastic  as  regards  prejudices  and  mere  theories.  In  all  the 
operations  of  the  Peninsular  war  for  which  honours  were 
awarded  save  one  only  the  Riflemen  were  engaged.  When  the 
tardy  medal  made  its  appearance  in  1848,  a  survivor  was  found 
to  wear  fourteen  clasps.  With  the  43rd  and  the  52nd,  they 
formed  the  Light  Division  which  Craufurd  so  often  led  to  victory, 
and  with  the  other  famous  regiments  they  secured  themselves 
a  reputation  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  And  now  this 
centenary  number  can  add  to  the  regimental  wreath  laurel 
upon  laurel  plucked  from  the  weary  war  in  South  Africa.  No 


battalion  did  its  duty  more  patiently  and  unflinchingly  during 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  than  did  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  while  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  that 
graced  the  protracted  struggle  was  the  night  sortie  of  five  of  its 
companies  and  destruction  of  the  Boer  howitzer  on  Surprise 
Hill.  Here  we  have  a  little  volume  that  must  appeal  to  officers 
and  men  alike,  with  enough  history  for  the  ante-room  and  enough 
news  and  incident  for  the  barrack-room.  It  reflects  much 
credit  on  its  editor  and  contributors,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
“  Greenjackets  ”. 

“The  Derbyshire  Campaign  Series.”  “The  Crimea”  by 
Major  Wylly.  “Central  India”  by  General  Sir  Julius 
Raines.  “Sikkim  Expedition  of  1888”  by  Captain 
Iggulden.  “Tirah  Campaign  ”  by  Captain  Slessor.  Lon¬ 
don:  Sonnenschein.  1900.  ij.  6d.  and  ns.  6d. 

The  Derbyshire  Regiment  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  new 
departure.  Regimental  history,  as  distinct  from  mere  regi¬ 
mental  records,  has  too  long  been  neglected  in  our  army.  It 
is  true  that  most  regiments  possess  regimental  records.  The 
2nd  Derbyshire  Regiment,  or  the  old  95th,  has  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  remedy  this  defect.  Realising  the  beneficial 
influence  which  a  knowledge  of  previous  regimental  achieve¬ 
ments  must  exercise  over  young  soldiers,  various  officers  have 
compiled  accounts  of  campaigns  in  which  the  regiment  has 
taken  part.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such  works — pre¬ 
pared  in  the  main  by  regimental  officers  without  literary 
experience — should  possess  much  literary  nalue.  But  all  are 
written  in  good  plain  language  within  the  comprehension 
of  even  the  most  ignorant.  The  “  Crimea  ”  volume  is 
chiefly  noticeable  on  account  of  an  introduction  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Maurice,  while  the  story  of  the  Mutiny  is  well  told  by  an 
eye-witness — Sir  Julius  Raines.  The  Sikkim  campaign  is  per¬ 
haps  too  much  drawn  out.  Captain  Slessor’s  excellent  account 
of  the  Tirah  campaign  has  the  advantage  of  containing  a  pre¬ 
face  from  the  pen  of  that  brilliant  soldier  and  interesting 
writer,  Sir  Reginald  Hart — some  time  director  of  military 
education  in  India.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  the 
hardships  faced,  and  the  difficulties  overcome.  At  the  time 
the  nation  had  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
how  tremendous  alone  was  the  work  of  the  transport.  This  no 
doubt  in  a  large  measure  accounts  for  the  somewhat  scanty 
recognition  Sir  William  Lockhart’s  work  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  public.  It  was  a  campaign  carried  into  an  un¬ 
known  country,  and  conducted  against  one  of  the  finest  rough 
fighters  in  the  world.  Indeed  the  Afridi  is  in  some  ways  more 
formidable  than  the  Boer.  For  the  former  occasionally  does 
attack,  although  in  the  main  his  attentions  are  confined  to 
retreating  rearguards. 

“War  Impressions.”  Being  a  Record  in  Colour,  by  Mortimer 
Menpes.  Transcribed  by  Dorothy  Menpes.  London  : 
Black.  1901.  20.?.  net. 

It  would  have  been  in  every  way  better  if  Mr.  Menpes  had 
rested  content  with  the  reproduction  of  his  excellent  sketches 
in  South  Africa.  The  temptation  to  pose  as  an  author  and 
critic  of  the  war  was  however  too  great  and  hence  it  comes  that 
we  are  inflicted  with  some  250  pages  alike  incoherent  in 
expression  and  destitute  of  plan.  As  the  accredited  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  he  shows  a  need¬ 
less  degree  of  contempt  for  his  brother  war  correspondents, 
albeit  their  manners  and  customs  were  apparently  none 
of  the  pleasantest.  He  is  convinced  that  the  main  reason 
of  the  failure  of  British  officers  to  adapt  themselves  better 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  South  African  warfare  is  due 
to  their  slavish  reverence  for  the  Red  Book — the  capitals 
are  Mr.  Menpes’.  What  particular  “red  book”  he  alludes  to 
is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  acted  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull 
in  his  case  and  afforded  occasions  for  deprecatory  remarks  on 
our  officers.  We  confess  we  have  never  yet  met  the  types  of 
British  officer  who  accompanied  Mr.  Menpes  to  the  Cape  and 
whom  he  describes  as  spending  the  entire  voyage  with  “noses 
glued  to  the  Red  Book”.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  author’s 
powers  of  observation  and  qualifications  as  a  critic.  General 
Pole-Carew  is  somewhat  cruelly  fathered  with  several  painfully 
old  anecdotes  anent  the  thieving  propensities  of  a  London 
Militia  corps.  These  tales,  in  Mr.  Menpes’  opinion,  were 
“brilliant”,  “entertaining”,  and  “excellent”.  He  is  at  least 
easily  pleased.  Of  course,  every  private  soldier  is  a  “Tommy”, 
and  so  much  does  Mr.  Menpes  revel  in  that  elegant  epithet  that 
he  is  loth  to  make  use  of  pronouns,  when  speaking  of  our 
soldiers. 

“  How  to  Check  a  Pay  List.  Letters  to  a  Young  Officer 
Soldiers’  Settlements  and  Paymasters’  Advances.” 
Captain  G.  W.  Redway.  London :  Kegan  Paul.  1901. 
ns.  6 d. 

A  most  praiseworthy  effort  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the 
shameful  system  of  accounts  inflicted  on  our  officers  by  a 
pedantic  and  unbusinesslike  coterie  of  civilians  at  the  War 
Office.  The  mere  fact  that  it  requires  some  eighty  pages  of 
small  print  for  an  admitted  expert  like  Captain  Redway  to 
explain  the  “  system”  on  which  our  soldiers’  accounts  is  based 
is  of  itself  sufficiently  significant.  The  recent  inquiry  into  War 
Office  ways  unanimously  condemned  this  system  and  declared 
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that  it  gave  excessive  and  unnecessary  work  and  was  a  source 
of  much  needless  trouble  and  misunderstanding  among  the 
men.  When  we  mention  that  Army  Form  N.  1505  contains 
over  forty  columns,  each  of  which  has  to  be  filled  in  every 
month  with  regard  to  every  soldier  borne  on  the  strength,  as 
well  as  nine  intricate  forms,  about  none  of  which  is  any  official 
explanation  vouchsafed,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
Captain  Redway’s  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  justified.  We  trust  that  before  long  the  whole 
system  of  soldiers’  accounts  may  be  simplified  and  that  Army 
Form  N.  1505  may  be  relegated  to  the  “  Chamber  of  Honors  ” 
(or  its  equivalent)  in  our  Record  Office  so  as  to  afford  our 
descendants  some  idea  of  this  monstrous  product  of  civil  mis¬ 
rule  of  our  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

“The  Regimental  Records  of  the  British  Army.”  By  J.  S. 
Farmer,  io.c.  6 d. 

“The  Rifle  Brigade”  and  “The  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
By  W.  Wood.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

The  publication  of  works  on  regimental  history  does  good  to 
the  army  in  many  ways.  But  for  the  production  of  the  first  two 
of  these  books  on  the  subject,  there  surely  could  have  been  no 
necessity  whatever.  The  yearly  army  lists  provide  practically 
all  the  information  which  Mr.  Farmer  has  vouchsafed  us  ;  and 
they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  accurate,  a  height 
to  which  “  Regimental  Records”  does  not  invariably  attain.  It 
is  certainly  unpardonable  that  in  a  book  published  in  1901  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  some  of  the  new  battalions 
which  were  raised  last  year.  A  slight  examination  of  even  one 
of  the  monthly  army  lists  published  during  the  past  year  would 
— for  the  modest  outlay  of  eighteenpence — have  told  Mr. 
Farmer  that  the  3rd  and  4th  battalions  of  the  Manchester 
Regiment  are  not  Militia,  but  two  of  the  new  line  battalions 
recently  raised.  As  regards  “  The  Rifle  Brigade  ”,  there  is — in 
Mr.  Wood’s  own  words — probably  no  regiment  that  “  has  more 
complete  records  than  the  Rifle  Brigade,  or  can  reckon  among' 
its  ranks  more  officers  and  men  who  have  from  time  to  time 
handed  down  the  deeds  of  the  regiment”. 

“  Practical  Hints  for  Mounted  Infantrymen.”  By  Lieut.  B.  L. 
Anley,  1st  Essex  Regiment.  London :  Gale  and 
Polden.  1901.  6d. 

A  useful  little  pamphlet  by  an  officer  who  served  as  adjutant 
of  a  mounted  infantry  corps  in  South  Africa.  It  purposes  to 
confine  its  scope  to  information  on  the  matter  of  kits  both  of 
officers  and  men,  but  contains  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
horse-management,  which  it  would  be  well  if  every  mounted 
infantry  soldier  would  take  to  heart.  We  would  however  like 
to  have  seen  even  greater  stress  laid  on  the  importance  of 
mounted  infantrymen  dismounting  whenever  possible,  so  as  to 
ease  their  horses.  There  are  some  useful  remarks  on  rough 
sketching,  although  the  author  in  his  diagrams  adopts  the  foolish 
method  of  indicating  yards  by  the  symbol  X.  This  is  a  lazy 
habit  inculcated  by  some  “crammers”  who  seem  to  be  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  an  X  has  already  three  if  not  four  accepted 
meanings  and  that  to  use  it  thus  in  a  military  sketch  only  tends 
to  unnecessary  confusion. 

“  How  to  Keep  Fit.”  By  Surgeon-Captain  Waite.  3d. 
“  Skirmishing  Made  Easy.”  By  Major  Witherby.  6 d. 
“  Guide  to  Civil  Employment.”  By  Colonel  Handley.  i\d. 
Gale  and  Polden.  1900. 

Three  more  of  this  enterprising  publisher’s  useful  little  books. 
The  first  contains  a  number  of  sound,  though  homely,  hints. 
The  second  tells  us  little  but  what  is  already  to  be  found  in  the 
official  drill  book.  The  author’s  contention  that  section  com¬ 
manders  and  buglers  should  be  acquainted  with  the  semaphore 
system  of  signalling  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  could  be 
carried  out  without  much  difficulty.  The  “  Guide  to  Civil 
Employment  ”  should  afford  the  discharged  soldier  much 
useful  information.  In  a  voluntary  army  that  question  is  one 
of  especial  importance,  since  the  doubt  as  to  obtaining  subse¬ 
quent  employment  is  at  present  one  of  the  chief  bars  to 
recruiting. 

“  Military  Law  Made  Easy.”  By  Major  Banning.  gs.  6 d.  ; 
“Practical  Military  Sketching.”-  By  C.  F.  Vander  Byl. 
London:  Gale  and  Polden.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

Major  Banning  speaks  with  unusual  authority  on  his  subject, 
for  he  is  a  barrister  as  well  as  a  military  expert.  Mili¬ 
tary  law  is  certainly  an  easy  subject.  It  is  all  codified,  and 
compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Still  it 
undoubtedly  must  present  difficulties,  since  so  many  works  of 
this  nature  continue  to  appear.  The  one  in  question  at  any 
rate  is  well  done.  As  regards  “Practical  Military  Sketching”, 
it  is  a  most  painstaking  work,  which  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  subject  in  a  small  space. 

“  The  Manual  of  Drill  and  Wand  Exercises  with  and  without 
Music.”  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Chesterton. 
London  :  Gale  and  Polden.  is-. 

This  is  a  useful  book  by  the  author  of  the  “  Manual  of  Free 
and  Dumb-Bell  Exercises  ”,  which  is  in  use  at  all  our  army 


schools.  The  object  of  it  is  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of 
wand  exercises  for  boys  and  girls  at  Evening  Continuation 
Schools,  &c.  The  instructions  are  simple  and  adequate  and 
the  various  positions  are  well  illustrated  by  photographs. 
Colonel  Fox,  the  well  known  Inspector  of  Gymnasia,  contri¬ 
butes  a  preface  in  which  he  expresses  his  entire  approval  of  the 
system. 

“  Boxing.”  By  Captain  Edgeworth  Johnstone.  London  :  Gale 
and  Polden.  1901.  2 s.  6 d. 

Captain  Johnstone  is  known  as  a  famous  boxer ;  and 
what  is  more  he  is  able  to  turn  his  experience  into  a  practical 
form  by  presenting  to  us  a  most  interesting  and  well-written 
treatise  on  the  subject.  He  is  wise  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “no  amount  of  science  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
hitting  power  ”.  The  beginner  as  a  rule  neglects  this  elementary 
necessity  ;  and,  disliking  the  drudgery  of  the  business,  wants  at 
once  to  proceed  to  loose  play. 

“  Drill-book  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.”  By  C.  H. 
Rafter.  London  :  Gale  and  Polden.  1900.  2 s. 

Evidently  much  trouble  has  been  taken  in  attempting  to 
simplify  matters  of  drill.  But  drill  now-a-days  is  very  easy  : 
and  we  should  have  thought  that  it  was  too  simple  to  need  the 
elaborate  and  ingenious  explanations  contained  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “  Company  Drill  Systematised”. 

“  Aids  to  Manoeuvre  Duties.”  By  an  Adjutant.  London : 
Gale  and  Polden.  1900.  6 d. 

A  convenient  little  handbook,  containing  the  passages  in  the 
“  Queen’s  Regulations  ”  and  the  “  Infantry  Drill  ”  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  To  officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces  it  should  prove 
especially  useful. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Morgana  :  Nuove  Poesie.  By  Arturo  Graf.  Milan  :  Treves, 
1901.  Lire  4. 

The  past  two  months  have  not  been  fruitful  in  notable 
Italian  books.  The  most  notable,  to  our  mind,  is  this  new 
book  of  poems  by  Arturo  Graf.  After  Carducci  and  d’Annunzio 
(Boito  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  his  own  ;  Pascoli  is  over-rated  ; 
the  sacred  fire  flickers  but  faintly  now  in  “  Stecchetti  ”)  comes 
Graf,  and  if  people  speak  of  him  as  a  “  minor  poet  ”,  that  is 
but  a  popular  judgment.  The  son  of  a  German  father  and  an 
Italian  mother,  born  at  Athens  and  nurtured  in  Roumania, 
here  is  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  calculated  to  produce 
originality.  And  Graf  is  very  original  indeed.  But  he  is  a 
pessimist,  and  pessimism  (in  Italy  at  all  events)  is  an  obstacle 
to  popularity.  Not  but  what  his  pessimism,  like  that  of 
Leopardi,  has  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  and  is  perhaps 
in  process  of  modification  :  we  trace  a  distinct  note  of  hope 
in  the  present  volume,  as  for  instance  in  the  beautiful  little 
“  Explicit  ”  in  which  he  sings  of  the  bitterness  of  heart  with 
which  the  faithlessness  of  others  fills  him,  but  also  of  the  great 
hope  that  is  born  in  him  because  no  fault  of  his  has  ever  gone 
unchastised.  A  singular  sentiment  in  the  song  of  a  pessimist  ! 
The  form  and  the  polish  of  Grafs  poetry  often  come  near  perfec¬ 
tion  :  we  rather  suspect  him  of  being  the  slave  of  form,  but  this, 
is  an  instinctive  judgment  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
Very  striking  is  the  “  Song  of  an  Old  Cathedral  ”  in  which  its 
columns  and  tombs,  its  sculptured  and  pictured  angels,  the 
demons  of  its  capitals,  its  gargoyles,  its  images  of  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  anchorites  and  sainted  kings,  its  clock  and 
crosses  and  bells,  all  sing  their  say,  making  the  old  place  live. 
Very  striking  too  is  “II  Riposo  dei  Dannati  ”,  inspired  by  a 
pious  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  souls  of  the  damned 
were  allowed  to  rest  from  their  tortures  every  Saturday  to- 
Monday.  The  scene  opens  late  on  a  Sunday  night  as  dawn, 
and  with  the  dawn  a  return  to  torment,  is  fast  approaching,  and 
the  poet  has  made  their  wild  talk  exceedingly  dramatic. 
Italian  passion  cast  into  an  Hellenic  mould  and  dominated  by 
Teutonic  ratiocinative  powers — these  seem  to  us  the  essential 
characteristics  of  this  highly  original  poet  and  thinker. 

Studii  Leopardiani.  By  Giovanni  Mestica.  Florence  :  Le 
Monnier.  1901.  Lire  4. 

Professor  Giovanni  Mestica  has  long  been  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  accurate  authorities  on  Leopardi. 
Nor  have  his  writings  on  the  great  poet,  scattered  in  the 
periodical  press  or  presented  in  pamphlet  form,  been  unknown 
to  us.  These  writings  are  now  conveniently  collected  together 
in  a  stout  volume  of  646  pages.  To  say  that  we  welcome  the 
volume  were  a  mild  expression :  it  is  indeed  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Or  should  there  be  any 
who  could  be  content  with  a  mere  “  idea  ”  of  Leopardi,  let  him 
read  the  first  essay  aptly  called,  with  all  brevity,  “  Giacomo 
Leopardi  ”  :  so  clear  is  it,  so  full  and  yet  so  concise  (tabular, 
we  had  almost  called  it,  in  its  completeness  and  perfect 
arrangement),  so  vivid  and  veracious, — we  do  not  ever  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  a  great  genius  more  fully  and  efficaciously 
treated  in  46  octavo  pages.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to- 
the  longer  essays  which  follow.  Of  these  the  most  important 
and  the  longest  (136  pages)  deals  with  the  loves  of  Leopardi 
( Continued  on  page  216.) 
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•It  is  to  the  patient  and  prolonged  investigations  of  Professor 
Mestica  that  we  owe  the  accurate  information  we  have  on  this 
vexed  topic,  and  that  we  are  able  to  give  real  names  to  some  01 
the  fictitious  names  under  which  the  poet  has  addressed  his 
mistresses  in  some  of  the  sublimest  love  poetry  ever  given  to 
the  world.  The  poor  deformed  poet  had  a  hunger  of  love 
apart  altogether  from  sex.  “Love  me,  for  God’s  sake”,  he 
writes  to  his  brother  Carlo  in  1822  ;  “  I  need  love,  love,  love, 
fire,  enthusiasm  and  life  Leopardo  was  even  piteously  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and  though  he  often  appears  ridiculous  in  his  rapidly 
succeeding  affairs  of  the  heart,  they  were  usually  undeclared  or 
unrequited,  and  resulted  in  little  more  than  some  passing  misery 
and  much  fine  verse  and  prose.  Space  prevents  us  noticing 
many  other  valuable  chapters,  but  the  whole  book  abounds  in 
indispensable  material  for  the  final  biographer  of  the  poet  of 
Recanati. 

Minime.  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Milan  :  Aliprandi.  1901. 

Lire  3.50. 

The  modesty  of  the  title  should,  we  suppose,  disarm  some 
criticism  :  very  small  and  slight  indeed,  and  often  very  trifling, 
are  the  articles,  speeches,  pensees  and  lyrics  of  which  this 
volume  is  made  up.  Frankly — so  great  is  our  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  author — we  wish  it  had  never  been  given 
to  the  world.  The  publisher  and  a  “  friend  ”  are  to  blame  for 
this  indiscretion,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  them  both  as  very 
culpable  busybodies.  No  writer  of  the  present  day  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  allow  his  portfolios,  or  the  back  numbers  of 
ephemerides  to  which  he  has  contributed,  to  be  ransacked  for 
traces  of  his  handiwork— even  a  de  Maistre  has  been  caught 
nodding  in  the  recesses  of  his  note-books.  Here  we  have 
speeches  scarce  a  page  long  ;  articles  of  a  page  and  a  half ; 
the  very  pensees  of  twelve  lines  need  a  page  to  themselves  ; 
there  are  moreover  a  number  of  blank  pages.  Altogether  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  clumsily  managed  padding  about 
the  book,  and  to  us  it  speaks  chiefly  of  the  author’s  limitless 
good  nature  in  allowing  it  to  be  published.  But  the  first  essay 
on  the  Kalevala  or  Finnish  national  epic  is  fine  and  solid,  and 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  ranked  in  a  collection  of 
“  Minime”. 

/  Fioretti  di  Sancto  Franciescho.  Edited  by  Luigi  Manzoni. 

Rome  :  Loescher.  1900.  Lire  6. 

There  was  really  no  need  for  this  edition  of  the  “  Fioretti  ”, 
and  but  for  the  great  popularity  of  that  mediaeval  gem,  we 
should  scarcely  have  called  attention  to  it  in  a  conspectus  of 
Italian  literature  which  must  perforce  be  brief.  This  edition  is 
taken  from  a  codex  of  the  Palatine  Library  (now  forming  part 
of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  of  Florence)  which  was  copied  by 
Fra  Amaretto  Manelli  in  1396.  It  contains  only  the  fifty-three 
chapters  of  the  “  Fioretti  ”  proper  and  the  five  “  considerazioni  ” 
on  the  Stigmata  ;  the  lives  of  Fra  Ginepro  and  Fra  Egidio 
together  with  the  memorable  sayings  of  the  latter  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  modern  editions  are,  in  accordance  with 
fifteenth  century  practice,  omitted  from  the  present  volume. 
The  barbarous  original  spelling  has  been  retained,  and  this  of 
itself  makes  the  book  a  quite  impossible  trial  of  patience  to  the 
general  reader,  while  neither  Count  Manzoni’s  brief  preface  nor 
the  transcript  of  the  codex  are  of  particular  value  to  the  scholar. 
The  standard  editions  of  the  “Fioretti”  such  as  those  of 
Buonarotti  or  Antonio  Cesari  are  the  result  of  collation  :  here 
we  have  in  print  an  uncollated  version  just  as  it  was  copied  by 
■  a  fourteenth  century  scribe.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
present  edition  from  all  others,  though  we  must  confess  that 
we  regard  its  usefulness  as  trifling.  But  if  ever  there  were 
need  of  an  edition  of  a  standard  work  which  shall  at  the  same 
'  time  be  critical  and  popular,  it  is  of  the  famous  “  Fioretti  di 
San  Francesco”.  M.  Paul  Sabatier  has  long  ago  promised 
us  such  an  edition;  it  has  long  been  announced  by  the  Librairie 
Fischbacher  as  “  en  preparation”.  Weknowthat  M.  Sabatier’s 
hands  are  very  full,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  not  be 
much  longer  ere  he  gives  to  the  world  a  much  needed  work 
which  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  undertake. 

Da  Ronsard  a  Rostand.  By  Guido  Menasci.  Florence  :  Le 

Monnier.  1901.  Lire  2. 

Signor  Menasci  has  collected  together  under  a  happy  title, 
a  number  of  his  interesting  essays  on  French  literature,  all  of 
them  neat  in  workmanship  and  writ  in  very  choice  Italian. 
The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  Roger  de  Collerye  ;  we 
have  chapters  on  Joachim  du  Bellay  at  Rome,  the  “  Socidte 
Precieuse  ”  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  Un  Amore  di 
Maurizio  di  Sassonia”  in  the  eighteenth,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
essays  on  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Albert  Samain, 
some  recent  French  poetesses,  and  finally  a  well-balanced 
estimate  of  L’Aiglon.  Signor  Menasci  has  an  abundance  of 
erudition  ;  he  writes  well  ;  and  so  it  follows  that  his  papers 
prove  both  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

Silvq.no.  By  Orazio  Grand!.  Milan  :  Treves.  1901.  Lire  3. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  the  first  of  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book.  The  author  is  new  to  us,  but  that  may 
argue  ourselves  unknown.  He  has  the  gift  in  quite  a  pleasant 
form  of  describing  naturally  scenes  from  country  life.  Such  a 
gift,  however,  forms  but  a  slender  equipment  for  a  writer  of 


short  stories.  One  of  them  indeed  “  L’ Angela  dei  Mulini”is 
clearly  written  and  has  a  straightforward  narrative,  but  most  of 
them  are  hazy  and  overloaded  with  objectionable  sentiment. 
Candidly,  we  have  found  the  whole  book  vague,  dull  and 
monotonous. 

Piccole  Storie  del  Mondo  Grande.  By  Alfredo  Panzini.  Milan  : 

Treves.  1901.  Lire  3.50. 

Of  a  very  different  calibre  is  the  present  collection  of  stories, 
for  it  is  an  entirely  delightful  book.  It  has  originality,  real 
humour,  sharply  drawn  characters,  fine  observation,  just  reason¬ 
able  and  commonsense  views  about  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  Italy,  and  a  cheery  agreeable  lovingkmdness 
towards  the  children  of  men  in  general.  We  need  not 
to  be  told  that  the  author  is  young  :  the  freshness  of 
youth  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book.  Signor  Panzini 
has  not  been  writing  long  :  he  has  here  collected  nine  short 
stories  and  one  long  travel  sketch,  and  of  each  piece  it  may  be 
said  that  one  is  more  charming  than  the  other.  Laughter  and 
tears  lie  very  close  in  some  of  these  stories,  but  the  humour  is 
old,  and  the  pathos  free  from  all  hysteria.  The  author  has  a 
pretty  gift  of  delicate  irony,  not  yet  quite  under  proper  control 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  but  in  him  that  has  proved  a  virtue 
for  we  have  enjoyed  the  occasional  naive  misuses  of  irony  as 
contributing  most  strongly  to  the  youthful  freshness  of  the 
book.  Signor  Panzini  has  struck  a  distinctly  new  note  in 
modern  Italian  fiction  :  he  is  natural  ;  he  is  wholesome  ;  his 
taste  is  always  unexceptional ;  unlike  the  majority  of  his  fellows, 
he  treats  questions  of  sex  with  restraint  and  reserve  ;  he  is  free  | 
from  all  fulsome  adulation  of  the  present  :  and  though  there  i 
are  delicately  ironical  little  digs  at  the  Church,  he  is  removed 
by  a  hemisphere  from  the  brazen  vulgarity  of  the  modern 
priest-eater  (mangiaprete).  Alfredo  Panzini  has  gone  far  in 
the  present  volume  to  claim  a  high  place  for  himself  in  litera¬ 
ture  :  we  shall  be  surprised  if  his  next  book  does  not  lift  him, 
at  a  bound,  into  the  very  front  rank  of  Italian  writers  of 
fiction. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  218. 
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IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
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GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 
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Abroad.  Barrister,  aged  30,  M.A.  Cam.  Classical  honours.  Independent  means. —  j 
Address,  P.  Q.,  care  of  Willing's  Advertisement  Offices,  162  Piccadilly,  ,W. 
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by  examining  the  inner  tube  as  well  as  the  outer 
cover,  they  both  should  bear  this  Trade  Mark. 
Don’t  be  content  with  imitations  when  a  few  pence 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
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AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 
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ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 
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CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 


21 

21% 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  . . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  bankine  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fired  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 


by  Major-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  being  one  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  University  of 
London,  provision  is  made  for  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific,  Intermediate,  and  Final  Examinations  in  Medicine. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  £  150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year's  Students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as 
well  as  several  medals. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  list  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

CYSTEMATIC  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and 

LABORATORY  WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
October  1st,  and  continue  till  July,  1902.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part 
of  the  five  years’  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  single 
subjects  may  he  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  -( ^  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  £>  A 

COMFORTING.  \,J  V*! 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


'  I  'HE  WINTER  SESSION,  1901-2,  will  Commence 

JL  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd,  when  an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 
will  be  delivered  at  4  p.m.  by  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Gynaecology  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  a  former  student  of  the  school. 

The  School  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  concerning  the  Livingstone 
Scholarship  (100  guineas),  the  Huxley  Scholarship  (55  guineas),  and  six  other 
Entrance  Scholarships  (total  value  £550),  awarded  annually,  and  all  other  details 
connected  with  the  Medical  School,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean, 
Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HERBERT  F.  WATERHOUSE,  Dean. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  THE  GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


THE  Council  invite  applications  for  the  above 

Lectureship,  vacant  through  the  appointment  of  Dr.  K.  Wichmann  to 
the  Chair  of  German  in  University  College,  Sheffield.  Stipend,  £150  per 
annum. 

Candidates  must  possess  high  academic  qualifications,  and  be  able  to  lecture  both 
in  English  and  German. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned, 
not  later  than  Saturday,  the  14th  of  September. 

The  candidate  elected  will  he  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  October  1st, 

I  1901. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY, 

Secretary. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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Mr.  MACQUEEN’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

JUST  READY. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

THE  FLY  WHEEL  :  A  Novel. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

Author  of  “A  Fantasy  in  Fustian,”  “  ’Tween  New  and  Old,” 
“Jane  Follett,”  &c. 

EVER  EVIOHON.  By  FRED.  T.  JANE. 
EVER  MOHUN.  By  FRED.  T.  JANE. 

Author  of  “  All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,”  “  Lordship,  Parson,  and 
We,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author. 

“  Mr.  Jane’s  latest  book  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
fiction  produced  this  year.” — Scotsman. 

“‘Ever  Mohun’is  a  charming  maid . prettily  sketched . .an 

original  and  attractive  figure . this  is  the  best  book  in  the  group 

. a  good  piece  of  work.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LOST  KEY:  An  International  Episode. 
THE  LOST  KEY :  An  International  Episode. 

By  Hon.  LADY  ACLAND. 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  this  excellent  novel.” — Madame. 
“  Lady  Acland  shows  herself  a  patient  student  of  the  social  and 

political  problems  which  confront  us  to-day . She  is  a  painstaking 

student  of  human  nature.” —  Candid  Friend. 

“  Bright  and  picturesque an  animated  story.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  COLDEN  FLEECE  By  AMEDEE 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE.  ACHARD- 

Illustrated. 

“The  story  is  one  succession  of  exciting  episodes,  conceived  in  a 
most  delightful  spirit  of  romance,  and  a  more  fascinating  book  of  its 
kind  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.” — Publishers’  Circular. 


THE  DEVIL’S  PLOUGH.  By  ANNA 
THE  DEVIL’S  PLOUGH.  FARQUFIAR. 

Frontispiece  in  colours. 

“  Miss  Farquhar  has  treated  a  subject  which  might  have  been  a  very 
unpleasant  one  in  a  picturesque  and  masterly  fashion.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  objectionably  immoral  in  the  idea  of  a  devout  Jesuit  priest 
falling  in  love  and  making  passionate  love  to  a  beautiful  but  rather 
notorious  French  countess,  a  popular  favourite  in  the  French  Court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  that  the  author  has  set  herself  a  difficult  task  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  forgiveness  of  her  readers.  But  that  we  must  admit 
she  has  succeeded  in  doing.  The  story,  which  is  one  of  unusual 

interest,  opens  in  Paris  in  the  year  1646 . Apart  from  the  exciting 

love-story  the  book  is  deserving  of  great  praise,  for  there  is  honest 
work  and  considerable  art  in  it .” —Literary  World. 

“  The  authoress  has  worked  out  with  skill  the  complications  of  love 

and  war  which  result  from  this  proceeding . The  tale  is  likely  to 

prove  deservedly  popular.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


IN  THE  CITY.  By  ALFRED  HURRY. 

IN  THE  CITY.  By  ALFRED  HURRY. 

“  ‘  In  the  City  ’  is  a  well-written  story . The  plot  is  developed 

with  great  ingenuity  ;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  considerable  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature.  Mr.  Hurry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
tale  which  is  sensational  without  being  unreal.” — Athenceum. 

“The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  vivid  vigour  with  which 
he  has  handled  his  material.  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  action,  with 
telling  and  realistic  pictures  of  financial  and  waterside  London.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Monographs  on  Artists  :  Botticelli  (Ernst  Steinmann.  Translated  by 
Campbell  Dodgson).  Grevel.  4 s.  net. 

Biography. 

In  Memoriam  Harriet  Meuricoffre  (Josephine  Butler).  Horace 
Marshall.  5-r. 

Fiction. 

The  Eternal  City  (Hall  Caine).  Fleinemann.  6s. 

Rab  and  his  Friends  (John  Brown)  ;  Julian  Home  (F.  W.  Farrar)  ; 
Under  Two  Skies  (E.  W.  Hornung) ;  The  Last  Touches  (Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford).  Black.  6 d.  each. 

The  “Chicot”  Papers  (Keble  Howard).  Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.  u. 
The  Craze  of  Christina  (Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron).  John  Long.  6 d. 

An  Episode  on  a  Desert  Island.  Murray.  2 s.  6d'.  net. 

By  Rock  and  Pool  (Louis  Becke).  Unwin.  61. 

Women  must  Weep  (Sarah  Tytler).  John  Long.  6s. 

The  Heretic  (Robert  James  Lees).  John  Long.  6s. 

The  Striking  Hours  (Eden  Phillpotts).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Devastators  (Ada  Cambridge).  Methuen.  6r. 

History. 

From  Squire  to  Prince  :  being  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  House  of 
Cirksena  (Walter  Phelps  Dodge).  Unwin,  ioj.  6 d. 

The  Transit  of  Civilisation  from  England  to  America  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  (Edward  Eggleston).  Hirschfeld.  6s.  net. 

The  Two  First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History  (Professor  Pasquale 
Villari).  Unwin.  7 r.  6 d. 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  :  —  Loyalism  in  New 
York  during  the  American  Revolution  (Alexander  Clarence  Flick), 
Sa  ;  The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia  (Edwin  C.  Woolley),  45-.  ; 
Political  Nativism  in  New  York  State  (Louis  Dow  Scisco),  8r. 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press.  London  :  King. 

Law. 

The  Handy  book  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
(Anthony  Pulbrook).  Effingham  Wilson.  4L  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Origin  of  Thought  (Rev.  D.  Nickerson).  Kegan  Paul.  6s.  net. 
Original  Papers  by  the  Late  John  Hopkinson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edited 
with  a  Memoir  by  B.  Idopkinson.  2  vols. ).  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.  21s.  net. 

The  Economic  Theory  of  Risk  and  Insurance  (Allan  Willett).  New 
York:  The  Columbia  University  Press.  London:  King.  6s. 

Theology. 

An  Introduction  to  Christian  Mysticism  (Eleanor  C.  Gregory). 
Allenson.  ir.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

My  Fourth  Tour  in  Western  Australia  (Albert  F.  Calvert.  Second 
Edition).  Dean  and  Son.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Baedeker’s  Great  Britain.  Baedeker.  10m. 

English  Directory  and  John  Grant’s  Argentine  Commercial  Guide, 
1901-1902.  Buenos  Aires  :  John  Grant  and  Son. 

“  Queen  ”  Cookery  Books  :  Series  VIII.  Horace  Cox.  ir. 
Retrospect  on  the  South  African  War,  A  (Lieut. -Col.  E.  S.  May). 
Sampson  Low.  5r. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  :  Report  of  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August  : — The  Book  Buyer,  15c.; 
The  Bookseller,  6 d.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  ir.  ;  The  Open 
Court,  10c.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  ir.  ;  The  Library,  3J. 


THE 

NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

No.  7.  AUGUST.  ONE  SHILLING. 

Contains,  with  “Notes  of  the  Month”  and  “Books  Worth 
Buying,”  no  less  than  21  Articles  on  Political  Questions  and  Essays 
on  Literary  Subjects,  including  : — 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  By  E.  T. 
Cook. 

HENLEY  AND  AFTER.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann. 

PARTY  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECAY. 
By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  NOVELS.  By  George  W.  E. 
Russell. 

And  other  Articles  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  Keir. 
Hardie,  M.P.,  J.  PI.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  F.  C.  Selous,  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  Clement  Scott. 


Published  at  33  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  E.C. 


17  August,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review 


Messrs.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 

Author  of  “  Robert  Orange.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  book  describes  in  brilliant  fashion  a  characteristic  page  of  modern  social 
life  with  no  little  spirit  and  vivacity.  It  is  full  of  good  things.”— Daily  Telegraph . 

“  A  constant  How  of  bright  and  lively  talk.  The  most  vivacious  story  that  she 
has  written.” — Globe. 

•  “  Entertaining  from  beginning  to  end.” —Morning  Post. 

“  Worked  out  with  a  singular  cleverness  and  with  masterly  insight  into 
character.  The  whole,  story  is  admirably  written,  and  will  achieve  even  greater 
popularity  than  any  of  its  predecessors.”— Punch. 

‘  Mrs.  Craigie  is  as  brilliant  as  she  ever  has  been  ;  her  characters  are  all 
1  illuminated  with  sparkling  gems  of  description  and  the  conversation  scintillates  with 
an  almost  bewildering  blaze.  ”  - Athenceum . 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 

“Aunt  Anne.”  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  book  for  which  one  is  grateful.  There  are  charming  flashes  of  humour.” 

Morning  Post. 

“  In  this  genre  Mrs.  Clifford  holds  very  nearly  the  highest  place  among  con¬ 
temporary  English  novelists.  ” — Standard. 

“  ‘  A  Woman  Alone’  is  a  singularly  powerful  story.” — Sphere. 

THE  THIRTEEN  EVENINGS.  By  George  Bartram, 

t<  Auth°r  of  “.The  People  of  Clopton.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  stories  impress  us  by  their  full-bloodedness.  They  have  unflagging  vivacity 
and  carry  us  along  in  thunderous  style.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

JOHN  TOPP  :  PIRATE.  By  Weatherby  Chesney. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

“  A  straightforward  story  of  daring  and  adventure.” — Morning  Leader. 

“A  good,  breezy,  sailory  story,  made  for  reading  from  cover  to  cover.” — Outlook. 

A  GREAT  ti ADY.  By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  “  The 

Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  There  is  much  skill  in  the  study  of  the  female  characters  and  the  story  is 
attractive.” — Manchester  Courier. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.  By  Richard  Marsh, 

Author  of  “  The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Here  we  have  Mr.  Marsh  at  his  best.” — Globe. 

“  Quite  engrossing.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  All  the  stories  are  clever  and  ingenious.” — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

MARY  HAMILTON.  By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  very  able  historical  romance,  and  a  graphic  picture  of  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  period.” — Morning  Leader. 

“Strong  and  full  of  action,  with  dainty  passages  of  love  and  gallantry.” — Lloyd's. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.  By  Grace  Rhys. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“A  really  fine  book  ;  a  book  that  deserves  to  live.  Sheila  is  the  sweetest  heroine 
who  has  lived  in  a  novelists  pages  for  many  a  day.  Every  scene  and  every 
incident  has  the  impress  of  truth.  It  is  a  masterly  romance  and  one  that  should  be 
widely  read  and  appreciated.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  A  remarkable  study  of  Irish  life.  To  its  making  have  gone  true  observation, 
philosophic  thought,  insight,  and  the  true  emotion  that  is  the  source  of  literature. 
All  the  characters  are  sketched  with  vivid  sympathy.” — Irish  Times. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  By  II.  B. 

Marriott  Watson.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Author  of  “  Children  of  the  Mist,”  “  Sons  of  the  Morning,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  3vo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  F.aring-Gould’s  well-known  books  on 
Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

NAPLES :  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  H.  Norway. 

Author  of  “  Highways  and  Bye  ways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.”  With  40  Illus- 
trations  by  A.  G.  Ferard.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  An  admirable  sketch  of  Naples,  full  of  legends  and  traditions.  Mr.  Norway 
has  the  instinct  of  the  scholar  and  the  style  of  the  novelist.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  varied  and  entertaining  book,  well  written,  fresh,  and  full  of  matter.  The 
drawings  are  worthy  of  its  text.” — Academy. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO 

HIS  SON.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by 
A.  Calthorp.  Two  vols.  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  ever  published,  and  gives  the  authentic 
text  as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  author. 

“  We  welcome  Mr.  Strachey ’s  notable  and  scholarly  edition  of  the  letters  as  a  real 
contribution  to  our  literature.” — Spectator. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s. 
leather  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

SViETHUESVTS  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Six  Shillings  each. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  dates  of  issue  of  Messrs. 
Methuen's  other  Novels: 


THE  DEVASTATORS. 

Ada  Cambridge. 

\_Aug. 

l6. 

THE  MILLION. 

Dorothea  Gerard. 

[A  ug. 

27. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK.  Jane  Barlow. 

t Aug.  30. 

FORTUNE’S  DARLING. 

Walter  Raymond. 

{Sept. 

3- 

THE  YEAR  ONE. 

J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

{Sept. 

3- 

ROYAL  GEORGIE. 

S.  Baring-Gould. 

{Sept. 

6. 

RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Tom  Gallon. 

{Sept. 

IO. 

SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY. 

Lucas  Malet. 

{Sept.  13. 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 

Zack. 

{Sept. 

20. 

MASTER  OF  MEN. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

{Sept. 

20. 

CLEMENTINA. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

[Oct. 

2. 

THE  ALIEN. 

F.  F.  Montresor. 

[Oct. 

2. 

ANGEL. 

B.  M.  Crocker. 

[Oct. 

4- 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  3s.  6d. 

W.  W.  Jacobs. 

[Oct. 

11. 

CHRISTINA  McNAB. 

S.  MacNaughtan. 

[Oct. 

11. 

A  FOOL’S  YEAR. 

E.  H.  Cooper. 

[Oct. 

18. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

[Oct. 

18. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 

SQUARE. 

Robert  Hichens. 

[Oct. 

25- 

FANCY  FREE. 

Eden  Phillpotts. 

[Nov. 

6. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


MR.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN  begs  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  HALL  CAINE’S  New  Novel 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

will  be  ready  on  Wednesday,  August  21,  at 
all  Libraries,  Booksellers’,  and  Bookstalls, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.,  uniform 
with  “  The  Christian,”  “  The  Manxman,” 
“ The  Scapegoat,”  and  “The  Bondman.” 
1st  English  Edition  of  100,000  copies . 


New  Novels  for  Summer  Reading. 

Six  Shillings  each. 


MAXWELL  GRAY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER. 

MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 

LOVE  AND  HIS  MASK. 

St.  j antes'  s  Gazette. — “Amid  the  ocean  of  commonplace,  it  is  something  to  be 
more  than  usually  thankful  for  to  come  across  a  book  so  refreshingly  strong, 
original,  thoughtful,  and  artistic.  There  is  not  a  disagreeable  character,  nor  a 
dishonourable  action.’’ 

E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  “  Dodo.” 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  VAILS. 

Spectator. — “  Delightfully  easy  holiday  reading . calculated  to  give  a  proper 

Christmas  thrill  on  the  hottest  afternoon.” 

MATILDE  SERAO,  Author  of  “  Fantasy.5’ 

THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE. 

Spectator . — “  A  great  novel.” 

JOSEPH  CONRAD  and  F.  M.  HUEFFER. 

THE  INHERITORS. 

Athenceum.  —  "  A  remarkable  piece  of  work,  possessing  qualifications  which  before 

now  have  made  a  work  of  fiction  the  sensation  of  its  year . exquisite  keenness  ot 

style,  and  a  large  fantastic  daring  in  scheme.” 

E.  L.  VOYNICH,  Author  of  “The  Gadfly.” 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  strongest  novel  the  season  has  produced." 

FRANCES  HARROD  (Frances  Forbes-Robertson). 

THE  HIDDEN  MODEL 

Literature. — “A  remarkably  original  and  powerful  story.... .one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting  books  of  the  year.” 

DOROTHEA  GERARD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SAWDUST. 

Graphic.  —  “  Exceptionally  strong  and  brilliant.” 

JAMES  PRIOR. 

FOREST  FOLK. 

Athenceum.—  "  An  excellent  performance.  The  people  are  such  forest-folk  as  we 
are  little  likely  to  forget.” 

BASIL  MARNAN. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT. 

Morning  Post. — “  Strong,  clever,  and  striking.” 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

For  August  15,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

contains 

THE  WORLD’S  NATIONAL  INDEBTEDNESS.  By  O.  P. 

Austin. 

HOW  TRADE  UNIONISM  AFFECTS  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES. 
By  Benjamin  Taylor. 

LIFE  IN  THE  SEA.  By  Dr.  C.  M.  Blackford,  Jun. 

and  other  Articles. 

Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST  on  Application.  Any  bound  Book 
in  this  List  ivill  be  sent  on  approval,  on  naming  the  nearest  Bookseller 
through  whom  it  may  be  sent. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B. 
DEWAR.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

NEW  VOLUMES 

BIRD  WATCHING. 

By  Edmund  Selous-  With  many  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  J. 
Smit.  .  ... 

Literature  says: — “It  is  always  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  book  which  shows 
what  can  still  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  true  gift  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the 
patience  to  use  them.  This  is  such  a  book.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  patient  and 
exhaustive  observation . This  book  is  remarkable  for  the  sincerity  and  origin¬ 

ality  of  its  treatment  of  an  old  subject  and  for  the  many  curious  questions  raised 
in  it.”  _ 

CRICKET  AND  GOLF. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  Colours  and 
Photogravure  from  Old  Prints. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  We  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  true  indication  of 
the  gist  of  this  admirable  book,  because  it  covers  such  a  variety  of  matters  all  closely 
interrelated,  and  this  with  such  a  commendable  economy  of  words  ;  but  if  we  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  lover  of  cricket  and  cricket-lore  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  bought, 
we  have  achieved  our  end." 

HUNTING. 

By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Standard. — “  We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,' or  more 
true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn,  till  the 
cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  off  in  the  open.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “Mr.  Paget’s  ‘Hunting’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  can  recall.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS. 

By  John  Ni^^t.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 
County  Gentleman.— u  In  this  valuable  book  each  English  tree,  suitable  either 
for  overwood  or  coppice,  is  separately  treated  of ;  the  best  soils  for  each  one,  its 
peculiarities  and  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of 
planting,  thinning,  or  renewing . The  book  is  written  with  a  certain  picturesque¬ 

ness  of  description  that  saves  it  from  being  in  any  way  dry  or  tedious,  and  makes 
it  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  serious  student  of 
woodcraft.” 

FLY-FISHING. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  With  6  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  Miss  Jessie 
Macgregor  and  William  Hyde,  and  Coloured  Plates. 

A  thenceum. — “  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  book  rightly  falls  into  the  first  rank  of  angling 
books.  It  is  sensible,  replete  with  observation  founded  on  experience,  and  so 
engaging  in  style  that  the  reader  naturally  reads  to  the  end  and  then  wishes  for 
more.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book,  and  the  etchings,  which  add  to  its 

artistic  effect,  may  also  be  highly  commended  . He  must  be  a  good  angler  who 

learns  nothing  from  its  pages,  which  are  eminently  practical.” 

OUR  GARDENS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  of  the  Dean’s  Garden, 
by  George  S.  Elgood,  R.I.,  and  other  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  by  G.  S. 
Elgood  and  others. 

Times. — “  The  author  of  the  1  Book  of  Roses’  is  an  excellent  ‘pedagogue,’  as  he 
calls  himself  in  the  last  chapter.  His  pupils  should  be  many  and  they  will  learn 
much.” 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  useful,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
it  may  be  confidentlyadded  to  the  shelves  which  hold  the  library  of  the  garden.” 

WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  HAMPSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  6  Photogravures  of  Drawings  by  R.  W.  A. 
Rouse,  and  2  Colovtred  Illustrations  of  Birds  drawn  by  Ralph  Hodgson. 
Tunes. — “All  lovers  of  wild  nature  will  read  the  book  with  delight  and  not 
without  profit.” 

World. — “A  most  fascinating  volume . Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

Gilbert  White  and  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  keen  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  an  ardent  lover  of  birds,  and  happy  alike  with  rod  or  gun  in  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  most  delightful  companion  for  those  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  so  pleasantly  in  this  book.” 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 

DENT’S  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

“  After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guide-books  for  nearly 
forty  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ‘  Hampshire  ’  is  the 
best  of  its  size  (350  pp.)  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.”— Athenaeum. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  (pocketable),  cloth  gilt, 
with  Sketches  and  Maps,  4s.  6d.  net.  par  volume. 

SURREY. 

“  Story  and  Scenery”  and  Gazetteer,  by  Walter  Jerrold  ;  “Natural  History 
and  Sports”  : — “  Birds,”  by  J.  A.  Bucknill,  M.A.  ;  “  Botany,”  by  E.  Step, 
F.L.E.  ;  “Entomology,”  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Vernon;  “Geology,”  by  Prof. 
E.  Hall  ;  “  Cycling,”  by  Duncan  Tovey. 

Daily  News. — “  There  is  no  reason  why  a  guide-book  should  not  be  an  artistic 

and  literary,  as  well  as  an  accurate,  production . Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  a  book 

which  could  be  read  with  pleasure  by  anyone  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Surrey,  nor 
ever  hoped  to.” 

HAMPSHIRE,  WITH  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  and  Others. 

A  thenceum.— “  A  book  that  the  general  antiquary  or  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  have  on  their  shelves,  and  is  wholly  different  from  the  ordinary  guide-book.” 

NORFOLK.  By  William  A.  Dutt  and  Others. 

Literature. — “  Not  of  the  ordinary  guide-book  type . On  the  contrary,  there  is 

not  a  dull  or  a  dry  page  in  the  present  volume.” 


TEMPLE  CLASSICS. 

Contemporary  Review. — “  For  taste  in  design  and  beauty  of  execution  would  be 
hard  to  overpraise.” 

With  photogravure  frontispiece,  decorative  title-page  and  endpaper,  ribbon  book¬ 
mark,  and  marginalia,  notes,  &c.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  limp  lambskin,  2s.  net. 

50  AUTHORS,  80  WORKS. 

Recent  Volumes The  LOVE  LETTERS  of  ABELARD  and  HELOISE, 

Edited  by  Miss  Honnor  Morten  ;  The  TALE  of  the  ARGONAUTS,  Trans- 
iated  by  A.  S.  Wav;  White's  SELBORNE  ;  Miss  MYtford’s  OUR  VILLAGE  ; 
George  Eliot’s  ADAM  BEDE  (2  vols.) ;  Kinglake’s  EOTHEN  ;  Emerson’s 
ESSAYS  (3  vols.);  Jeremy  Taylor’s  HOLY  LIVING  and  DYING  (3  vols.); 
Dante’s  INFERNO  (Italian  and  English). 

***  A  new  Alphabetical  List  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUK  and  special  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD - 

Eleanor.  Fifth  Impression.  With  Illus- 

trations  by  Albert  Sterner. 

OVER  110,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
London  Quarterly  Review. — A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character . Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us 

a  book  that  finds  its  way  to  one’s  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this.” 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  Sixth 

Edition. 

Times.— “  A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  best  work.... 
The  story  is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told.” 

Sir  George  Tressady.  Fourth 

Edition. 

Standard.— “  An  exceedingly  able  book.  We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it . It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit.” 

By  STANLEY  J -  WEYMAN. 

The  Castle  Inn.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — “  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity  The  opening 

scene  is  of  the  essence  of  iomance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas . In  brief,  author  and 

readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  ‘  This  is  what 
you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.’  ” 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRBMAN. 
The  Isle  of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — “A  really  admirable  novel  ..The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 
reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

Roden’s  Corner.  Third  Edition. 

Punch. — “  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous...... The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new.” 

In  Kedar’s  Tents.  Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — “  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour.” 

The  Grey  Lady.  New  Edition.  With 

12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Globe. — “  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout.” 

The  Sowers.  Twenty-first  Edition. 

Graphic. — “  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page  has 
been  turned.” 

By  A .  CONAN  BOYLE - 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

With  40  FuH-page  Illustrations. 

Speaker. — “It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  ‘  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.’  ” 

Uncle  Bernac.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  — “  ‘  Uncle  Bernac’  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle’s  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “  These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  Fm  ANSTEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian. A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  ‘  Vice  Versa.’  ” 

By  Sa  R.  CROCKETT . 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full  page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. — “A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  Mark.  With  a  Fronti- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure.” 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Third  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions.  Third  Impression. 

Weekly  Sun. — “  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style. 

Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator .  — “  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 


***  Messrs.  SMITH ,  ELDER  dr5  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forwara 
a  copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER, 

Ready  August  17, 

Contains  : 

An  Original  Etching,  DUTCH  FISHER  FOLK.  By  C.  F. 

Allbon. 

LONDON  TEN  YEARS  HENCE.  A  Panoramic  Forecast. 
Illustrated  by  Hedley  FlTTON. 

MR.  W.  S.  GILBERT.  A  Real  Conversation.  By  William 
Archer. 

And  many  Stories  and  Articles  of  actual  interest. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  throughout. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

IS  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD. 


THE  BIJOUS. 

NOW  READY. 

DOUBLE  VOLUME.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits. 

KING  EDWARD  VII. 

By  H.  WHATES. 

London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


LA  REVUE 

ET 

Revue  des  Revues 

Un  Num6ro  specimen  (Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num6ros  par  an. 

su  r  dem  an  de.  ReVUE  DES  REVUES).  Z?  ichement  illustris . 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 

Pcu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d idies.  Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  didoes. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED-A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSEPH  McCABE, 
Author  of  “  Twelve  Years  in  a  Monastery.” 

PETER  ABELARD. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

“A  singularly  well-written,  conscientious,  and  philosophic  study . There  are 

few  so  intensely  alive,  so  vividly  human,  so  palpitating  with  the  ordinary  impulses 
of  a  complex  human  character.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

At  last  we_  have  something  like  an  adequate  account  of  this  famous  mediaeval 
thinker.  A  satisfactory  study  of  that  very  attractive  personality.” — Globe. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

Six  Shillings  Each. 

THK  BOOK  OF  T'>-DAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN. 


THE  CRIMSON  WEED. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  ST.  JOHN. 

2nd  IMPRESSION. 


VILLA  RUBEIN. 
THE  MONK  WINS. 


By  JOHN  SINJOHN. 
By  EDWARD  H.  COOPER. 


PRINCES  AND  POISONERS. 

Studies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

By  FRANTZ  FUNCIC-BRENTANO. 

Translated  by  GEORGE  MAIDMENT.  With  2  Portraits ,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

2nd  IMPRESSION. 

“  Has  much  to  tell  us  that  is  strange  and  arresting — Globe. 

“  Will  amaze  most  people .” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  masterly  performance .” — Literature. 

“An  odd,  clever,  flamboyant  book.'''' — Outlook. 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

Demy  8vo.  3  vols.  30s.  net. 

ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  FOR  SPECIAL  PROSPECTUS. 

“This  is  a  book  we  must  be  profoundly  thankful  for.  The  work  will  never  be 
done  again  with  equal  thoroughness  and  appreciation.  A  permanent  addition  to 
English  philosophical  literature  ;  one  that  will  be  not  only  quoted  in  the  future,  but 
read .  ’  ’ — L  i  ter  a  tu  re. 


3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l’^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  p  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn£s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes ”  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  “rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola)  ;  “  elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderate  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  etrangeres  ”  (Les  Debats ) ; 

‘LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates"  {Figaro)  \  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
signes  par  plus  grands  noms  franqais  et  Strangers. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
periodiques  du  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques ,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  decouvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abonn£s  re^oivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  (Deinander  nos  Pro • 
spectus.) 

On  s’abonne  sans  frais  dans  tous  les  bitreau.x  de  poste  de  la  Franceet  de  l’^trangers 
chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureauxde  La  Revue. 


Redaction  et  Administration  :  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — LoTtdon  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
the  isle  of  wight.  the  channel  islands. 

the  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY 

BRIGHTON,  EAS  I  BOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  I  OWYN,  ABEROOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER.  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y— COED,  FESTINIOG. 

*'  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  ”  Particularly  good." — Academy . 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano’s. 

The  Railzvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers . 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  n 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  unifortns,  by  the  , 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future  1 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is  1 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are  1 
also  sold  separately,  6id.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 

THE  BISHOP  C 
VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 


FOND  DU  LAC. 

DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W  C. 
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THE 

IMPERIAL 

dictionary! 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGIIVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


A 

work 

for 

a  first 
payment 


The  Imperial  Dictionary 

.  1  adi  !■ 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scientific  and  Technological 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  : — Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7: — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  8 : — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works ;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History  ;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names — a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9: — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example Temse,  TeniS 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  femes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift;  D.  fetus,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10  : — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  1 1  :■ — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.,  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial, 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . . 
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EUROPEAN  PETROLEUM. 


THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  European 

Petroleum  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  August  9  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Pike  Pease,  M.P.  (the 
chairman  of  the  company). 


The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Clark)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  balance-sheet,  and  profit  and 
loss  account,  expressed  the  great  regret  which  the  board  felt  at  the  sad  and  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Laing,  whose  business  capacity  and  real  worth  were  well  known  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  thought  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
result  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  was  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  drop  which  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  petroleum.  The  gross 
profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £142,916  7s.  4d.  The  interest  on  debentures,  &c., 
was  .£30,795  19s.  1  id.,  and  the  depreciation  account,  which,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  had  been  used  to  purchase  debentures, 
had  taken  up  £30807  19s.  iod.  The  reason  why  that  amount  was 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  debentures  purchased  was  that  the  deben¬ 
tures  were  bought  at  a  less  price  than  par.  The  directors  have  thought  it 
wise  to  place  to  a  wells  renewal  account  £10, coo,  which  makes  a  total  depreciation 
of  £40,807  19s.  iod.  From  the  total  sum  should  be  deducted  the  dividend  on  the 
preference  shares  at  the  rate  of  7$  per  cent,  per  annum— namely,  £16,341  5s.  4d., 
paid  on  January  i,  19:1,  and  £19,639  6s.  sd.,  paid  on  July  1  last.  That  left  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  £35,331  15s.  iod.,  and  the  directors  propose  to  write  off  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  debenture  issue,  & c.,  amounting  to  £3,636  18s.  4d., 
and  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  absorbing  £27,500, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £4,194  17s.  6d.  to  be  carried  forward.  The  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  year  was  considerably  more  than  was  foreshadowed  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  and  he  was  glad  also  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  started  the  new  year 
well.  The  total  production  for  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  new  year  was 
4i°83,93i  poods,  or  65,839  tons — a  very  large  increase  on  the  production 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  They  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production 
during  this  half-year,  and  a  further  increase  in  the  subsequent  six  months. 
Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  he  considered  they  were  very  satisfactory.  At  Baku, 
the  main  source  from  which  their  dividend  was  earned,  they  were  extending  as  far 
as  possible  their  operations,  and  at  the  present  time  were  boring  10  new  wells. 
They  had  not  had  many  fountains,  but  they  had  one  intermittent  fountain,  which 
had  considerably  increased  the  production  of  that  district.  The  directors  were 
taking  energetic  measures  to  obtain  additional  boring  rights  from  the  Russian 
Government,  and  had  been,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  The  present  price  of  crude  oil  at  Baku  is  copecks  per  pood,  or  less  than 
10s.  per  ton.  In  Roumania  the  price  was  25s.  per  ton,  and  in  America  about  26s. 
per  ton.  It  was  obvious  that  the  price  at  Baku  was  abnormally  low,  and  he 
personally  thought  it  should  increase  during  the  next  few  months,  though  he  could 
not  hold  out  any  hope  from  his  own  point  of  view  that  the  price  was  likely  to  rise 
to  the  high  figure  at  which  it  stood  during  part  of  last  year.  The  explanation  of  the 
fall  was  that  transport  facilities  from  Baku  to  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  were  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Oil  produced  at  Baku  and  used  in  Russia  was  shipped  direct  across  the  Caspian 
and  up  the  Volga  ;  but  Baku  oil  intended  for  any  other  country  must  be  conveyed 
overland  some  600  miles  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  capacity  of  a  single  line  of  railway 
from  Baku  to  Batoum  was  very  limited.  They  practically  sell  at  the  present  time  the 
whole  of  their  crude  oil  to  the  refineries  in  Russia.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
Russian  production  in  1900  exceeded  that  of  America,  whilst  the  amount  exported 
from  Russia  was  less  than  one-half  that  exported  from  America.  It  was  clear  that 
Russia  was  prevented  from  contributing  her  share  of  the  supply  of  the  world’s 
markets  simply  by  this  transport  difficulty.  As  a  result  of  this,  Russia  must  herself 
consume  five-sixths  of  the  Baku  production,  and  this,  when  trade  was  depressed,  as 
it  had  been  for  some  time  past,  she  failed  to  do.  Manufacturing  concerns,  espe¬ 
cially  ironworks,  in  Russia  are  largely  dependent  on  Government  orders,  as  all  the 
railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  When  the  Russian  Exchequer  is 
well  supplied  with  funds  orders  are  plentiful  ;  but  for  some  time  past  they 
had  been  scarce.  He  would  say  that,  as  far  as  the  use  of  petroleum  in 
Russia  was  concerned,  they  had  reason  to  believe,  from  reports  received  from 
various  sources,  that  it  would  be  much  more  extensively  used  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  A  great  benefit,  in  addition  to  cost,  when  the 
price  was  low,  was  the  simplicity  of  manipulation,  which  decreased  the  amount  of 
labour  required.  He  understood  that  the  Admiralty  at  the  present  time  were 
making  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  with  regard  to  petroleum  on  men-of- 
war,  destroyers,  and  other  ships,  and.  he  believed,  also,  that  a  great  many  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  made  by  the  German,  Italian,  and  American  Governments.  In 
conclusion,  he  hoped  next  year  the  directors  might  have  a  very  satisfactory  result  to 
place  before  them.  He  moved  :  “  That  the  directors’  report,  balance-sheet,  and 
accounts  submitted  to  this  meeting  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and 
adopted.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barwick  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  :  “  That  the  separate  accounts  from  the  company’s 
books  at  Baku,  of  the  company’s  operations  in  Russ:a,  submitted  to  this  meeting, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and  adopted.”  He  explained  that  the 
Russian  Government  required  these  extra  accounts,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Fox  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  :  “  That  the  payments  of  dividends  on  the  preference 
shares  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  January  1,  1901,  and  July  1,  1901, 
respectively  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fowler  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  further  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Lieut. -Col, 
English,  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary 
shares  for  the  year  ended  May  13  last. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 
UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer— ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses'  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  Genera!  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 

£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

X  S.W.— Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM.  J.P. ,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST,  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 

NOW  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,.  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  : — 


United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year .  182  .  1  10  4 

Half  Year .  o  14  1  .  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  ...  ...  077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW ,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

n  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

|f  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

M  . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library.; 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

Jf  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
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THREE  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 


SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  READY  THIS  DAY  OF 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  GRIP  OF 

THE  BOOKMAKER 

Ip  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

“  A  great  triumph  of  skill  and  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
thoroughness  which  characterises  Mr.  White’s  work.  A  very  clever 
original  piece  of  work,  admirably  executed.  We  have  in  it  Mr. 
White  at  his  best,  and  that  is  always  something  to  be  thankful  for.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“All  that  one  expects  from  Mr.  Percy  White  is  to  be  found  in  his 
latest  book.  It  abounds  with  cynicism  so  delicate  and  restrained  as  to 
be  most  unkindly  telling.  It  gives  brilliant  little  peeps  at  a  world  less 
respectable  than  its  half-sister,  the  demi-monde,  because  so  infinitely 
more  cruel  and  less  candid.”— Saturday  Review. 


W.  S.  MAUGHAM'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HERO 

“An  excellent  and  uncommon  story.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.” — Outlook. 

“  It  is  undeniably  clever.” — Spectator. 

“  A  singularly  powerful  story.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  strong  book.” — Literary  World. 


DIGBY,  LONG,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Popular  Novels  for  Summer  Reading. 

MORICE  GERARD’S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

A  BLACK  VINTAGE. 

By  the  Author  of  “A  Man  of  the  Moment,”  “Queen’s  Mate,” 
“Murray  Murgatroyd,  Journalist,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Sheffield  Telegraph. — “  The  best  of  Mr.  Morice  Gerard’s  books  that  we  have  had’ 
the  pleasure  of  reading.  It  is  a  stirring  story  which  the  reader  will  not  easily  lay¬ 
down.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  Readers  who  appreciate  a  thoroughly  absorbing  mystery 
story  may  take  up  Mr.  Gerard’s  latest  novel  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  good  and 
exciting.  Mr.  Gerard  knows  well  how  to  held  the  reader’s  attention,  and  he  does 
so  with  considerable  skill.  His  plot  is  ingeniously  constructed  and  involves  a 
mystery  which  deepens  with  every  chapter.  The  whole  story  is  remarkably  well 
conceived,  and  when  the  curtain  falls  the  mystery  is  laid  bare,  the  result  being  at 
once  dramatic  and  fascinating.” 


LOVE,  THE  ATONEMENT. 

By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL,  Author  of  “  For  Three  Moons,”  Sec. 

Cloth,  6s. 

Morning  Post. — “  The  story  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  life  of  Deelish  (other¬ 
wise  Lady  Una)  and  her  beautiful  husband,  Colonel  “  Teddv.”  Teddy  and 
Deelish  adore  one  another,  hut  while  she  is  as  chaste  as  snow  he  does  not  keep  his 
marriage  vow  at  all  conscientiously.  All  goes  well  at  home  until  Deelish  discovers 
that  a  girl  named  Monica  Lisle  has  killed  herself  as  a  result  of  Teddy’s  behaviour 
after  his  marriage.  The  effect  of  this  knowledge  on  Deelish  and  her  forgiveness  of 
her  husband  are  imagined  and  described  in  a  manner  which  lends  a  notable  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  novel.  The  characterisation  is  much  above  the  average,  and  the 
Irish  scenes,  especially  those  wherein  the  racy  dialect  of  old  Dennis  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  nature  of  Father  Terence  are  illustrated,  are  as  full  of  life  as  those  wherein  the 
lights  and  shades  of  Australian  society  are  painted.  ‘  Love,  the  Atonement  ’  has  a 
distinct  and  very  agreeable  character  of  its  own.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  A  prettily  written  book . the  children,  Johnnie  and  Babe, 

are  delightful _ the  author  has  a  delicate  and  dainty  touch.” 

Outlook. — “A  novel  of  no  little  power,  well  intentioned  and  capably  written.’ 

Dundee  Courier. — “  Rarely  have  we  read  a  novel  with  so  much  pleasure  and  laid 
it  down  with  so  much  regret  when  the  closing  sentence  was  reached.  It  is  intensely 
and  realistically  ingenious  in  its  dramatic  grouping  from  first  to  last.” 


MRS.  TWEEDALE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HER  GRACE’S  SECRET 

“  Mrs.  Tweedale’s  best  novel.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  in  skilful 
construction  upon  ‘  The  Kingdom  of  Mammon,’  and  is  a  striking  story 
told  with  vigour  and  intensity.  The  situation  is  remarkably  clever  and 
quite  novel.” — World. 

A  SELECTION  FROM 

MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  AUTUMN. 

A  NEST  OF  LINNETS. 

By  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

OUR  LADY  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM. 

THE  WORK  OF  HIS  HANDS. 

By  CHRIS  HEALY. 

CAPTAIN  ISHMAEL. 

By  GEO.  GRIFFITH. 

OLIVIA’S  EXPERIMENT. 

By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

JILL  DRAKE. 

By  “  IOTA.” 

FOR  LOVE  OR  CROWN. 

By  A.  W.  MARCIIMONT. 

THE  LOVE  OF  RICHARD  HERRICK. 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY. 

THE  EXPATRIATES. 

By  LILIAN  BELL. 

IN  HONOUR’S  CAUSE. 

By  MRS.  SIMPSON. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  MADEMOISELLE. 

By  GEORGE  GIBBS. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  LYDIA  MAINWARING. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

A  WELSH  WITTLE. 

By  ALLEN  RAINE. 

COO  SAVE  THE  KING. 

By  RONALD  MACDONALD. 
London  :  HUTCPIINSON  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  MAIDEN’S  CREED. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN,  Author  of  “  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,” 

“A  Peril  of  Conscience,”  Sec.  Cloth,  6s.  Second  Edition. 

Athenceum. — “  This  pleasant  story  of  an  idyllic  Long  Vacation  spent  by  certain 
Newnham  students  among  themountains  of  Wales,  and  its  results  in  modifying  their 
academic  aspirations  by  the  introduction  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  love,  will 
serve  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  of  a  similar  holiday.” 

Literary  World.— 11  The  story  is  admirably  told  and  worthy  of  the  talented  author 
of  ‘  A  Fellow  of  Trinity.’  ” 

St.  James's  Gazette. — “The  story  is  probably  what  Miss  St.  Aubyn’s  readers 
expect  from  her,  and  is  therefore  certain  to  please  them.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  Mrs.  Marshall’s  story  is  thoroughly  readable,  and  her  wide- 
public  will  give  it  an  eager  welcome.”  Bookman. — “  This  pretty  summer  novel.” 
Dundee  Advertiser. — “  Distinctly  bright  and  attractive.” 

Mrs.  ROBERT  JOSCELYN’S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

THE  SEA  OF  FORTUNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  M.F.  H.’s  Daughter,”  “  Only  a  Flirt,” 

“  Drawn  Blank,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Liverpool  Courier. — “  A  delightful  love  story,  with  an  old-world  rose-gardem 
flavour  about  it.  This  delightful  story  is  most  charmingly  told  by  this  gifted 
authoress.” 

Literary  World. — “  To  read  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Joscelyn  is  pre-eminently  restful. 
The  story  is  charmingly  told.”  Bookman. — “  A  pleasant  and  readable  book.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  TUTTLEBURY  TALES.” 

BETWIXT  THE  LING  AND  THE 
LOWLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Tuttlebury  Tales,”  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Daily  News. — “We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  ‘Betwixt  the  Ling  and  the 
Lowland.’  ” 

Bookman.  — “  A  capital  country  holiday  for  those  who  stay  in  town.” 

Field. — “  The  best  book  which  Mr.  Carter  Platts,  a  well-known  writer  on  angling,, 
has  produced.  Mr.  Carter  Platts  writes  very  charmingly.” 

Leeds  Mercury. — “  I  strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  the  country  and  country 
life  to  obtain  a  copy.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  We  have  never  read  a  hook  with  so  much  pleasure.  Mr. 
Carter  Platts  tells  many  good  stories.” 

Sporting  Times. — “  Mr.  Carter  Platts  is  a  wonderfully  clever  and  amusing, 
writer.  We  highly  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers.” 

WHOSE  WAS  THE  HAND? 

By  J.  T.  MUDDOCIv,  Author  of  “  For  God  and  ihe  Czar,” 

“  Without  Faith  or  Fear,”  Sec.  Cloth,  6s. 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  All  the  elements  of  a  sensational  story  have  been  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr.  Maddock,  and  so  deftly  has  he  woven  them  that  the  question  which 
forms  the  title  of  his  novel  is  not  solved  until  the  reader  has  gone  through  excite¬ 
ment  after  excitement.  ‘  Whose  was  the  Hand  ?  ’  is  equal  to  anything  Mr.  Muddock 
has  yet  given  us.” 

HIS  LAWFUL  WIFE. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS,  Author  of  “  A  Girl  in  a  Thousand,”  &c. 
Cloth,  6s.  Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

Glasgow  Herald. The  story  may  be  read  with  pleasure . it  is  briskly  told.” 

THE  GOLDEN  TOOTH. 

By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN,  Author  of  “The  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s.  Fourth  Edition. 

Morning  Post. — “  As  interesting  a  yarn  as  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long 

day . An  exciting  bit  of  fiction.” 

Christian  World.  — “  One  of  Mr.  Cobban’s  cleverest  stories.” 

Athen<eu77i. — “A  tale  which  is  ingeniously  complicated  and  well  finished.” 

Spectator.— “  A  really  excellent  and  ingeniously  constructed  tale . treated  with 

briskness,  humour,  and  unconventionality.” 


TANGLES :  the  Game  and  the  Onlookers. 

By  ALIX  ORIENT.  Cloth,  6s. 

Manchester  Courier. — “  An  excellent  novel,  full  of  interest.  It  is  a  novel  to  be 
read  with  still  greater  interest  a  second  time.” 

Leeds  Mercury. — “A  clever  and  interesting  novel.  ‘Tangles’  is  thoughtfully 
and  well  written,  and  will  more  than  repay  perusal.” 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  prestige  of  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  debates  of  this  session, 
which  closed  with  the  formal  prorogation  of  Parliament 
last  Saturday.  The  recriminations  of  the  military 
debates,  the  ineffectual  hurry  of  that  on  the  King’s 
Declaration,  the  impotent  conclusion  of  the  stand 
against  the  Government’s  laundry  surrender,  crowned 
by  an  aggravated  instance  of  the  scandalous  rush 
which  annually  winds  up  the  Lords’  session,  have  left  a 
less  satisfactory  set-off  against  the  House  of  Commons 
performance  than  usual.  There  remains  the  inevitable 
impression  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  still  indispensable — 
indispensable  to  English  influence,  a  figure  without  its 
fellow  in  public  life,  and  indispensable  to  the  Unionist 
Party.  This  fact  is  likely  enough  no  pleasing  distinction 
to  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  who  with  the  weight  of  years 
can  hardly  have  more  relish  for  the  weight  of  office. 
To  know  that  patriotism  requires  you  to  persist  in 
mighty  labours  not  of  love  may  account  for  any  amount 
of  pessimism,  weary  indifference,  and  laisser  faire.  “  If 
the  nation  cannot  do  without  me,  it  must  take  me  as 
I  am  ”,  is  a  natural  temper  in  such  circumstances. 

On  the  other  side  Lord  Kimberley’s  absence  has  been 
much  felt.  Certainly  Lord  Rosebery’s  re-entry  in  debate 
has  not  made  up  for  the  want  of  Lord  Kimberley’s 
kindly  temper  and  temperate  criticism.  Doubtless  Lord 
Rosebery  has  made  some  effective  speeches — he  has 
also  made  some  very  poor  ones — and  commands  an 
attention  no  other  peer  but  Lord  Salisbury  can  claim, 
or  at  any  rate,  obtain.  Probably  Lord  Rosebery  is  the 
most  attractive  speaker  now  in  politics — out  of  them, 
perhaps  we  should  say ;  it  is  always  so  difficult  to 
know  where  Lord  Rosebery  is — -and  if  speaking  made 
a  man,  no  other  man  would  have  much  chance  beside 
him.  But  he  will  go  down  as  the  classical  instance  for 
all  time  that  speaking  does  not  make  a  man.  His  race 
with  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  him  more  interesting  than 
he  was  at  the  end  of  last  session  ;  but  not  very  many 
take  him  more  seriously. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  distinctly  improved  his  position. 
As  Foreign  Minister  he  has  justified  Lord  Salisbury’s 
humorously  bold  selection.  Both  in  manner  and  matter 
his  speeches  on  foreign  affairs  have  been  admirable, 


almost  admirable  enough  to  produce  forgetfulness  of 
some  of  his  army  utterances.  In  energy  he  is  a  most 
exceptional  figure  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Selborne  has 
done  well  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Not  a 
brilliant  man,  he  is  sensible  and  painstaking.  Amongst 
new  peers — new  to  debate — Lord  Newton  has  come  to 
the  front,  making  some  very  good  speeches.  He  should 
go  far  in  public  life.  If  he  has  the  courage  to  persist 
in  the  advocacy  of  conscription  in  this  country,  he  may 
well  accomplish  the  reputation  and  the  record  even 
of  a  great  statesman.  Some  once  prominent  figures 
have  again  come  a  good  deal  to  the  fore  this  session, 
notably  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Northbrook.  Nor  has 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  been  remiss  in  his  self-imposed 
task  of  torturing  information  out  of  the  India  Office. 

The  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  France  is  already  filling  the 
French  people  with  hilarious  joy.  The  Russian  alliance, 
originally  intensely  popular,  lost  caste  with  the  people 
after  Fashoda  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  have  been 
very  visible  signs  of  its  effective  vitality.  But  Russian 
diplomacy  is  fond  of  lying  low  and  maybe  the  time  had 
not  come  for  employing  the  alliance  openly.  Now  that 
the  Tsar  and  Tsarina  are  to  make  a  visit  which  it  is 
expressly  understood  is  not  like  the  last,  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  departments,  but  a  real  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  French  people,  it  is  reasonable 
to  argue  that  Russia,  naturally  taciturn,  has  a 
political  object  in  stirring  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French. 
The  potentialities  of  the  alliance  have  always  been 
great ;  it  may  be  that  the  popular  outbreak  of  senti¬ 
ment  has  more  reason  than  usual  for  expecting  solid 
results  from  the  public  interchange  of  amenities. 

The  visit  at  any  rate  is  a  little  triumph  for  M.  Loubet. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  most  stable  Government 
of  the  Third  Republic  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
difficulties  have  been  small.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  internal  politics,  the  foreign  policy  has  been  wise, 
skilful  and  unaggressive,  especially  in  relation  to 
Britain.  What  has  been  the  share  of  Russian  influence 
cannot  be  known,  but  at  any  rate  the  alliance  has  not 
in  the  past  tended  to  international  friction  or  to  war. 

If  the  alliance  is  to  become  more  closely  gripped,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  same  sign  of  its  effects  will  be  yet 
more  pronounced.  Active  steps  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  are  better— though  the  praise  is  faint — than  any 
Peace  Conference  and  the  peace  of  Europe  is  a  much 
more  suitable  ambition  for  the  originator  of  a  Peace 
Conference  than  the  better  government  of  Manchuria. 

The  threatened  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  Turkey  and  the  subsequent  dispatch  of  a 
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French  warship  would  imply,  if  the  Sultan  were  not  an 
Eastern  diplomat,  a  coming  declaration  of  war.  The 
facts  of  the  dispute  are  clear,  and  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
either  side.  A  French  company  got  a  concession  at  Stam- 
boul,  built  quays  and  were  to  recoup  themselves  out  of 
dues  from  the  shipping.  But  their  dues  were  extrava¬ 
gant  and  proved  a  hindrance  not  a  help  to  trade  and 
the  Sultan  was  able  to  pose  as  the  popular  enemy 
of  restricted  trade.  The  French  company  have  never 
flourished,  but  they  have  a  valuable  asset  in  a  stretch 
of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  It  is  round  this  that 
the  quarrel  has  centred.  The  Sultan  hoped  to  drive  the 
company  into  selling  him  the  property  as  much  below 
its  value  as  possible  ;  the  company  rely  on  the  original 
understanding,  having  been  wrongfully  kept  out  of 
their  title  deeds,  that  the  Turkish  Government  had 
the  right  to  buy  the  land  for  .£3,000,000.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  the  Sultan  has  made  and 
broken  innumerable  promises  to  the  company  and 
M.  Constans  ;  he  has  smiled  and  sulked  ;  he  has  bullied 
and  flattered  and  by  his  deviations  so  completely  put 
himself  out  of  court  that  France  will  be  warranted  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  in  taking  summary  proceedings. 

Since  last  week  both  a  second  proclamation  and  a  long 
dispatch  from  Lord  Kitchener  have  been  published.  The 
proclamation  which  bears  the  date  of  1  July  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  incidental  proof  it  brings  that  Lord 
Kitchener’s  work  is  happily  becoming  as  much  civil  as 
military  and  that  his  firm  good  sense  is  equally  effec¬ 
tive  in  both  departments.  The  proclamation  refers  to 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  outbreak  of  war  on 
11  October,  1899,  and  is  in  essence  an  equitable  assu¬ 
rance  that  during  the  period  of  the  war  the  non-fulfil¬ 
ment  of  obligations  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  conditions  of  certain  contracts  shall  not  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parties.  In  short  so  far  as  certain  con¬ 
tractors  are  concerned  the  period  shall  be  non-existent 
in  law,  unless  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
excuse  of  war.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  second  date 
is  not  filled  up  in  the  proclamation,  but  there  is  room 
for  hoping,  now  that  the  other  proclamation  has  been 
received,  that  “the  period  of  the  war”  will  be  defined 
as  the  interval  between  11  October  1899  and  15  Sep¬ 
tember  1901.  There  are  many  indications  that  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  peace  are  being  daily  resumed 
through  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal. 

This  week’s  comprehensive  bundle  of  dispatches  are 
the  first  in  which  Lord  Kitchener  has  distinctly  stated 
his  own  philosophy.  Much  of  it  is  concerned  with  strictly 
military  matters.  He  describes  the  nature  of  battles 
and  the  causes  of  the  plans  of  campaign.  There  are 
some  suggestive  comments  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
\  eomen  sent  out  in  December  as  substitutes  for  regular 
troops.  Many  of  them  “  could  neither  ride  nor  shoot”. 
It  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  men  and  their 
officers,  not  of  the  Government,  that  they  have  since 
learned  their  work  so  well.  But  it  is  with  wider  issues 
that  the  gist  of  the  dispatch  is  concerned.  To  Lord 
Kitchener  the  present  resistance  seems  “insensate”, 
for  the  reason  that  the  men  now  fighting  are  those  who 
were  originally  opposed  to  the  war  and  now  know  it  to 
be  hopeless.  Still  these  men  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
as  real  patriots.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  their  country’s 
independence  that  they  wished  to  avoid  war  ;  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  their  country  that  they  continue  fighting. 

Insensate  is  rather  the  word  for  those  hypocrite 
patriots  whose  dead  bodies,  they  told  us,  were  to  block 
the  way  to  Pretoria.  They  have  preferred  more  com¬ 
fortable  positions  in  Europe  where  they  spend  leisured 
hours  in  urging  on  their  friend’s  the  sweetness  of  death 
for  country.  When  these  men’s  lies  are  disproved  the 
patriots  will  cease  to  be  “  insensate”. 

Of  actual  fighting  there  has  been  little  important 
news.  The  usual  small  engagements  have  taken  place 
at  many  different  spots  :  near  Mafeking,  in  the  Maga- 
liesberg,  and  in  Cape  Colony.  The  total  Boer  losses 
over  this  wide  field  for  the  week  beginning  on  12  August 
amount  to  64  killed  20  wounded,  248  prisoners  and  95 
surrendered.  The  amount  of  ammunition  rifles  and 
stock  captured  would  be  remarkable,  if  it  were  not 


normal.  General  French  has  accomplished  in  a  small 
way  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  late  operations.  | 
He  has  driven  Kruitzinger,  who  at  the  end  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  only  100  men,  out  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
fuller  details  of  the  chase,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
work  fell  on  Colonel  Crabbe  and  Colonel  Gorringe, 
give  a  romance  of  breakneck  pursuits  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  The  country  is  the  most  difficult  in  South 
Africa  and  the  disloyalty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
made  the  task  of  acquiring  information  almost  impos-  | 
sible.  On  Friday  was  received  news  of  the  capture  of 
a  complete  convoy  near  Kalkoenplatz.  The  column 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams  marched  no  fewer  than 
60  miles  in  27  hours. 

In  Cape  Town  as  in  Pietermaritzburg  the  most 
picturesque  incident  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York’s  visit  has  been  the  reception  of  the  Zulu  chiefs. 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  recalled  to  the  Duke’s  mind 
other  and  similar  demonstrations  in  New  Zealand.  The 
effect  of  the  tour  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Britons 
born  under  Colonial  skies.  It  will  extend  to  the  native 
races  who  for  many  a  generation  will  be  factors  in 
Colonial  problems.  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Maori  and 
the  Zulu  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
Sovereign,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  so  soon  after  Her  Majesty’s 
death  should  be  present  in  person  to  assure  them  that 
the  regard  in  which  she  held  them  lives  again  in  her 
successor.  No  mere  conventional  compliment  was  the 
“  Hail,  Chief!  ”  with  which  the  Duke  was  greeted  by 
the  Zulus.  The  native  races  are  in  a  way  the  children 
of  the  Empire,  and  they  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
coming  among  them,  as  will  the  little  ones  of  Cape 
Town  who  gave  Their  Royal  Highnesses  so  warm  a 
welcome.  In  the  years  to  come  when  the  Duke  may 
be  King  of  “  all  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  ”  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  will 
be  the  greater  for  the  recollection  which  so  many 
of  them  will  have  of  the  royal  visit  when  they  were 
children. 

The  return  of  Admiral  Seymour,  whose  courageous 
march  towards  Peking  deserved  more  public  recogni¬ 
tion  than  it  received,  has  done  something  to  arouse 
interest  in  China.  The  Government  have  certainly 
begun  to  show  determination,  and  with  a  brusque 
directness  that  especially  appeals  to  evasive  politicians 
like  the  Chinese  have  announced  that  the  British  troops 
will  not  be  withdrawn  till  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Chu  Chau  massacres.  These  were 
of  a  particularly  horrible  nature  and  the  victims  were 
English  missionaries  and  their  families  in  the  Yang-tse 
province.  Neither  revolutionists  nor  Boxers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  an  anti-foreign  proclamation  was  the  direct 
cause  and  on  the  Government  lies  the  guilt.  Redress 
has  been  promised,  but  it  is  time  that  the  Chinese  were 
made  to  know  that  the  hour  has  gone  by  when  promises 
can  be  accepted  by  Britain  as  diplomatic  negatives. 
The  other  Powers  will  support  us,  and  even  Russia,  who 
says  that  the  fate  of  missionaries  is  no  concern  of  hers, 
will  not  hinder.  The  future  safety  of  Europeans  who 
visit  or  dwell  in  China  for  any  purpose  would  be 
jeopardised  by  any  slackness  in  exacting  full  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  offence. 

The  real  character  of  the  Tibetan  Mission  has  at  last 
emerged  from  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  only  mystified 
those  ignorant  of,  or  unwilling  to  recognise,  Russian 
methods,  and  stands  confessed  as  a  political  move  of 
great  importance.  China’s  impotence  has  proved 
Tibet’s  opportunity,  Russia’s  gain  and  Great  Britain’s 
probable  loss.  British  encroachments  from  the  South 
are  to  be  guarded  against.  The  Sikkim-Tibet  Conven¬ 
tion  signed  eight  years  ago,  which  gave  us  nothing 
because  we  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  small  open¬ 
ing  thus  afforded,  may  now  be  regarded  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  Tibet  under  Russian  influence  will  be  a 
standing  menace  to  India  and  may  prove  a  considerable 
obstacle  to  our  development  in  the  Yang-tse  region. 
“  Geographical  gravitation  ”  seems  likely  to  work  havoc 
with  our  interests  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  just  as 
much  room  for  us  in  Asia  as  we  like  to  make  for  our- 
,  selves — and  no  more. 
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Sarawak  is  one  of  the  few  properly  governed  native 
States  in  the  Far  East.  It  owes  its  prosperity  and  its 
peace  to  its  English  ruler,  Rajah  Brooke.  The  account 
published  this  week  of  the  latest  expedition  against  the 
headhunters  throws  into  striking  relief  the  great  work 
accomplished  since  Sir  James  Brooke  founded  a  dynasty 
in  Sarawak  sixty  years  ago.  Within  the  territory 
which  acknowledges  allegiance  to  the  present  Rajah, 
civilisation  has  been  built  up  with  purely  native  material, 
the  Europeans  in  the  country  being  confined  to  the 
officials  who  assist  in  carrying  on  the  government. 
But  beyond  the  Rajah’s  frontier,  the  tribes  are  now 
what  they  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Brookes,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  chastise  them  for 
some  act  of  barbarity  or  bad  faith.  The  headhunters 
having  recently  carried  their  operations  into  the  Rajah’s 
territory,  he  dispatched  an  expedition  against  the  chief 
Okong,  who  regarded  his  stronghold  in  the  mountains 
many  days’  march  away  as  inaccessible.  Under  British 
guidance  a  force  of  Sarawak  Rangers  and  local  levies 
overcame  physical  obstacles  and  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  marauders.  An  idea  of  the 
difficulties  the  Rajah  has  to  contend  with  was  afforded 
by  the  action  of  his  own  men.  Some  of  them  could 
not  be  restrained  from  cutting  off  and  keeping  the 
heads  of  the  defeated  enemy.  The  expedition  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  tribe,  whose  women 
shave  their  heads  whilst  the  men  let  their  hair  grow 
long. 

The  Canadian  Census  bears  out  the  moral  of  our 
article  last  week  on  the  advance  of  Canada.  In 
population  as  in  other  matters  progress  is  substantial 
but  not  sensational.  Since  1891  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  505,644,  bringing  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  up  to  5,338,883.  An  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
is  small  only  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  United 
States  which  amounts  to  21  per  cent.  But  however 
much  we  may  wish  that  the  Canadians  should  increase 
and  multiply  rapidly,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  the 
actual  figures  any  real  ground  for  the  disappointment 
which  some  friends  of  Canada  have  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  ground  for  astonishment  that 
Ontario  with  its  British  preponderance  has  been  wholly 
out-distanced  by  Quebec,  which  is  mainly  French.  In 
Europe  it  is  the  British  who  go  ahead  in  population  and 
the  French  who  remain  stationary.  It  maintains  the 
peculiarity  of  Canadian  history  that  the  French  section 
of  the  community  should  continue  to  thrive  so  remark¬ 
ably  under  the  British  flag.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  Census  return  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the 
opening  up  of  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-west  Territories  with  their  illimitable  resources 
and  possibilities.  More  than  half  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  due  to  the  numbers  who  have  settled  in  those 
parts  of  Canada  during  the  last  ten  years. 

It  would  appear  as  if  steps  are  actually  being  taken 
in  Austria-Hungary  to  commence  the  threatened  tariff 
war  with  the  United  States.  We  understand  that 
American  invasion  of  the  Viennese  boot  industry  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  grave  discontent,  as  it  greatly 
reduces  the  prices  of  the  Austrian  producers  and  may 
yet  lead  to  serious  social  troubles.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  North  American  interference  in  South  American 
affairs  may  in  the  future  lead  to  European  activity.  We 
do  not  regret  this,  as  we  have  always  pointed  out  that 
Europe  ought  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  eliminated  from 
South  American  concerns.  Meanwhile  the  independent 
States  of  that  Continent  are  showing  themselves  resolute 
against  any  attempt  to  burke  free  discussion  at  the 
approaching  Pan-American  Congress  and  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Office  is  credited  with  taking  the  initiative  in 
opposition  to  the  ambitions  of  Chile.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  various  States  of  the  Southern  Continent  would 
agree  to  settle  their  own  quarrels  and  remove  all 
excuse  for  North  American  interference.  A  serious 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  between  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  may  lead  to  interference  by  the  United 
States,  if  there  is  actual  obstruction  to  traffic  in  the 
Isthmus. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Beckett  Faber 
is  going  to  have  such  a  walk-over  in  the  Andover 


Division  of  Hampshire  as  is  generally  expected — out 
of  the  constituency.  Mr.  Judd  indeed  is  not  to  be 
|  despised  as  an  opponent.  He  is  an  excellent  farmer,  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  much  intelligence,  whilst  his 
J  reputation  among  the  agricultural  labourers  is  on  the 
|  whole  deservedly  good.  Lord  Portsmouth,  it  is  true, 
has  unconsciously  done  all  he  can  to  spoil  Mr.  Judd’s 
chances  by  a  letter  warmly  recommending  his  candida¬ 
ture  ;  but  that  all  is  not  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  pity  some 
Hampshire  County  gentleman  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  out  as  Mr.  Beach’s  successor.  Mr.  Faber  will 
have  to  work  very  hard  if  he  wants  to  win  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  State  education  the  Scots  are  generally  held  up  to 
English  admiration,  much  as  in  private  schools  and 
“  academies  ”  the  top  boy  is  exhibited  for  the  edification 
of  the  class.  Here  is  Sir  Henry  Craik’s  comment,  in  his 
Report  on  Higher  Class  Schools  in  Scotland  and  the 
Examination  for  Leaving  Certificates:  “Several  re¬ 
visers  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  identity  of 
phraseology  that  characterised  whole  sets  of  papers 
from  particular  schools.  This  points  to  the  prevalence 
of  an  unintelligent  system  of  teaching.  Such  ‘  memor¬ 
izing  ’  has  very  little  educational  value,  and  it  ought  to 
be  strenuously  discouraged.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
examination  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  general  intel¬ 
ligence  and  of  power  of  composition  still  shown  in  the 
paraphrase  and  in  the  essay.  I  have  before  pointed 
out  that  these  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
examination,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  encouragement 
given  in  the  codes  of  recent  years  to  the  practice  of 
training  pupils  from  early  years  in  the  habit  of  simple 
composition.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  this  will 
lead  to  better  results  ;  but  at  present  it  is  evident  that 
composition  is  insufficiently  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  that  the  power  of  grasping  with  intelli¬ 
gence  the  general  drift  of  a  passage  is  one  in  which  the 
pupils  generally  are  very  defective.”  What  must  be 
the  condition  of  Scotch  lower  schools  ? 

Westcott  could  not  possibly  be  followed  at  Durham 
by  a  man  as  great ;  so  perhaps  there  was  no  reason 
why  Dr.  Handley  Moule  should  be  afraid  to  accept  the 
see  the  great  Churchman’s  death  left  desolate  Any 
other  would  have  pointed  a  contrast  too.  Dr.  Moule 
was  marked  out  for  a  bishopric,  and  his  promotion  was 
due.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  distinguished  theologian, 
a  man  of  a  certain  power.  He  may  be  described  as 
foremost  amongst  the  Evangelicals.  This  appointment 
should  convince  them  that  they  are  not  left  out  in  the 
cold  in  the  matter  of  promotion  It  should  finally 
silence  the  unworthy  and  undignified  murmurings  too 
many  of  them  have  indulged  in  at  what  they  called 
the  Government’s  “undue  preference”  of  clergymen 
not  of  their  theological  school.  The  second  see  in 
all  England  has  now  been  given  to  a  pronounced 
Evangelical,  who  will  succeed  one  who  certainly  was 
not  such.  The  promotion  of  Dr.  Moule  to  Durham 
and  of  Dr.  Barlow  to  the  Deanery  of  Peterborough, 
whose  Bishop  is  also  an  Evangelical,  must  surely  dissi¬ 
pate  any  illusion  as  to  Low  Churchmen  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  honours  in  the  Church.  We  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Moule,  though  a  member  of  the  narrow 
and  avowedly  partisan  Simeon  trust,  on  his  confirma¬ 
tion  will  be  met  with  unseemly  protests  from  theological 
opponents  such  as  some  High  Church  Bishops  of  late 
years  have  had  to  endure. 

The  gathering  of  Bretons,  Welshmen  Manxmen 
Llighlanders  and  Irish  in  Dublin  this  week  stjled  itself 
a  Pan-Keltic  Congress.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
correct  to  name  it  a  congress  of  Keltic  speaking  peoples, 
and  their  sympathisers.  But — not  to  quarrel  over 
terms — the  assembly  with  its  strange  mingling  of  pre- 
mediaeval  costumes  and  tongues  was  a  picturesque  and 
significant  protest  against  materialism  and  Philistinism. 
The  force  of  the  protest  was  not  weakened  by  the 
sensible  spirit  in  which  its  members  approached  the 
language  question.  There  was,  it  appears,  no  proposal 
to  abolish  the  tongue  of  the  predominant  partner  either 
in  Brittany  or  Ireland.  What  these  Kelts  desire  is  that 
the  Keltic  peoples  shall  be  bi-lingual  rather  than  mono¬ 
glot — and  so  long  as  they  honestly  adhere  to  this  no 
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sensible  man  can  object  to  their  efforts,  for  even  in 
the  prosaic  world  of  modern  commerce  a  bi-lingual 
people  has  a  distinct  pull  over  a  purely  monoglot  one. 
For  the  rest  it  was  pleasant  to  read  of  these  Kelts 
taking  counsel  and  talking  of  the  deeds  they  did 
together  in  the  old  days  before  Charlemagne.  Nor  was 
it  less  pleasing  to  hear  that  the  patriot  noblesse  and 
poets  of  the  Pan-Keltic  lands  were  received  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  chief  Keltic  city  in  the  world. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Kelts, 
declared  that  in  his  own  country  Kelticism  had  made 
a  revolution  ;  he  did  not  tell  us  of  what  kind.  It  is 
interesting,  however. 

Agitation  has  saved  Epping  Forest  from  Vandalism 
in  the  shape  of  the  tram-line.  At  its  best  the  tram¬ 
line  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  where  it  serves  to 
carry  people  easily  and  cheaply  between  their  homes 
and  their  labour  it  is  an  economic  necessity  and 
defensible  as  such.  In  the  case  of  Epping  Forest  it 
could  be  a  necessity  in  no  sense  of  the  word.  It 
would  be  an  eyesore  without  economic  advantage. 
It  is  true  the  forest  was  secured  to  the  people  as  a 
lung  and  a  playground,  and  every  possible  facility 
should  be  given  them  to  enjoy  its  beauties  and  its 
health-giving  air.  But  is  there  any  sort  of  difficulty 
to-day  in  getting  into  its  very  heart  ?  Tram-lines  and 
omnibuses  run  to  its  verge,  and  two  lines  of  railway 
afford  the  visitor  an  opportunity  of  plunging  into  its 
depths  at  various  points.  The  steps  by  which  land- 
grabbers  years  ago  were  made  to  give  up  parts  of  the 
forest  which  they  had  improperly  seized,  and  the 
endeavours  which  have  since  been  made  to  restore 
those  parts  to  something  resembling  their  native  state, 
were  wholly  admirable.  It  would  be  a  strange  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  action  of  the  Commissioners,  if  the 
forest  with  its  romantic  associations  and  its  still  in 
many  parts  primitive  charms  were  now  to  be  cut  up 
by  tram-lines,  which  would  be  almost  unused  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Queen  Alexandra,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Lady 
Amherst,  has  expressed  a  wish  that  so  far  as  possible 
those  who  purchase  coronation  robes  shall  see  that  they 
are  of  British  material  and  workmanship.  The  country 
has  more  than  once  had  to  thank  the  Queen  for  the 
thoughtfulness  of  her  patriotism.  A  wish  of  hers  so 
expressed  will  no  doubt  have  an  immense  influence  on 
the  encouragement  of  English  manufacture.  It  was 
said  lately  that  a  certain  section  of  the  community 
had  a  sort  of  “  aimless  animosity  ”  against  their  own 
country  :  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
people  have  an  “aimless  preference”  for  foreign  goods 
and  works.  They  prefer  the  foreign  because  it  is  foreign, 
not  because  it  is  good.  In  a  country  allowing  free 
trade  there  is  a  special  duty  laid  on  individual  citizens 
to  encourage  native  industries  to  meet  the  world-wide 
competition.  The  Queen’s  wish,  which  is  also  a  com¬ 
mand,  will  be  willingly  obeyed.  It  will  be  a  finer 
obedience  if  the  principle  involved  is  kept  in  mind 
in  larger  matters  than  the  purchase  of  Coronation 
robes. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  dull.  Consols  show 
an  advance  on  balance  although  not  closing  at  best  ; 
the  disagreement  between  France  and  Turkey  is 
not  regarded  as  important  and  has  had  no  influence 
on  values.  Home  rails  have  generally  declined,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  traffic  returns  of  the  past  week  do 
not  point  to  any  immediate  recovery  in  prices.  The 
American  market  still  awaits  the  conclusion  of  the 
steelworkers’  strike,  but  in  other  respects  the  reports 
from  New  York  have  been  satisfactory,  and  with  the 
professional  support  which  has  been  given  prices  have 
been  steady  with  an  upward  tendency.  The  slight  rise 
in  South  African  shares  has  not  been  sustained  and 
quotations  have  receded  ;  there  is  little  or  no  business 
doing,  as  the  big  financial  houses  doubtless  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  time  yet  arrived  to  create  a  market,  and  the 
public  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  mining  shares  at 
present  beyond  buying  slightly  for  investment  purposes. 
The  remaining  markets  have  been  lifeless,  and  show  no 
sign  of  any  renewal  of  activity.  Consols  94L  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


EUROPE  AND  THE  DUAL  ALLIANCE. 

''"[''HERE  would  be  little  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
J-  the  satisfaction  felt  throughout  Europe  at  the 
news  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  France  is 
hardly  less  than  that  in  France.  As  we  have  ourselves 
frequently  pointed  out,  the  great  necessity  for  Russia  at 
the  present  time,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  is  peace, 
consequently  European  statesmen  rightly  interpret 
the  presence  of  the  Russian  sovereign  on  French  soil 
as  a  further  pacific  guarantee.  We  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  indicating  that  another  crying  need  in 
Russia  is  that  of  money  and  it  may  be  politic  to  stir 
again  the  enthusiasm  which  in  certain  quarters  had 
shown  ominous  signs  of  subsiding.  But  it  would  not 
only  be  in  poor  taste  but  also  bad  statesmanship  to 
emphasise  a  possibility  which  after  all  only  concerns 
Frenchmen.  All  those  who  respect  the  services  rendered’ 
by  France  to  civilisation  will  rejoice  with  her  on  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  her  rightful  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  A  France  discontented,  jealous  and  irritable,  is 
by  no  means  a  desirable  factor  in  the  international 
situation  and  the  real  gain  of  the  Dual  Alliance  must 
be  reckoned  in  the  substitution  of  a  serener  state  of 
mind  for  that  previously  existing.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  prudence  of  wise  Frenchmen  has  often  found 
in  the  support  of  S.  Petersburg  an  invaluable  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  madness  of  their  own  politicians.  The 
Alliance  not  only  gives  greater  force  to  the  views  of 
France  but  has  insured  their  moderation.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  disappointment  for  those  who  looked  to 
the  declarations  of  1896  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
allies.  But  nobody  capable  of  reading  the  situation 
ever  did  believe  that  aggression  was  the  object  of  the 
Tsar  or  his  ministers.  For  this  reason  we  think  it 
deplorable  that  some  English  journals  should  write  as 
they  do  on  this  subject.  It  not  only  irritates  French 
opinion  but  conveys  an  entirely  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  real  point  of  view  of  thinking  Englishmen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  cynical  in  order  to  take  an  im¬ 
partial  view.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  leading 
French  newspaper,  Frenchmen  may  definitely  abandon  j 
all  ideas  of  successes  to  be  heralded  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets  or  great  acquisitions  cheaply  won,  but  they 
may  rightly  credit  themselves  with  the  revival  of  French 
prestige.  It  is  just  as  well  in  the  interests  of  the  world 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  should  find  some  balancing 
force.  It  makes  the  future  more  calculable  which  is 
always  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  peace.  In  the  East,  both 
near  and  far,  the  advantage  to  France  is  great.  Both 
in  China  and  at  Constantinople  she  speaks  with  a  voice 
incalculably  more  powerful  as  the  ally  of  the  Tsar.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  reason  to  connect  the 
firmness  of  M.  Constans  with  the  Tsar’s  visit,  but 
that  Russia  will,  if  necessary,  support  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  French  representative  or  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  other  Powers  if  exercised 
adversely  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  progress  of 
German  influence  in  the  Sultan’s  entourage  and  of 
German  enterprise  in  his  dominions  must  of  necessity 
arouse  misgivings  at  S.  Petersburg.  Anything,  there¬ 
fore,  which  raises  the  prestige  of  the  two  Allies  at 
Constantinople  will  be  welcomed  by  Russia.  If  the 
Sultan  reclines  on  German  support  as  likely  to  save  his 
face,  his  astuteness  fails  him.  We  need  not  emphasise  | 
the  absurdity  of  the  view  put  forward  in  some  quarters 
that  England  is  likely  to  back  the  Turk  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  French  demands.  The  days  are  past  when  we 
allowed  Ottoman  misfeasance  to  rely  on  British  aid. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Turkey  the  Dual 
Alliance  contains  at  present  no  menace  for  us,  but,  in 
assenting  to  German  development  in  those  quarters, 
we  are  undoubtedly  playing  a  wise  part.  Those  who 
talk  lightly  of  the  Baghdad  railway  and  the  Kaiser’s 
designs  know  little  of  the  small  returns  likely  to  flow 
from  that  work,  or  of  its  nature.  Germany,  embarked 
in  such  an  enterprise,  perforce  becomes  our  Ally 
in  the  Near  East  as  is  clearly  seen  by  Russia. 
Though  at  present  the  Dual  Alliance  may  contain  no 
menace  for  us,  it  would  be  the  fiction  of  a  purblind 
optimism  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  certain  circumstances 
it  conceivably  might  and  that  then  it  might  be  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  have  an  ally  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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In  a  few  years  time  the  vaunted  co-operation  of  Italy 
may  be  worth  little,  she  does  not  possess  the  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  a  large  fleet  at  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  and  an  understanding  between  her  and 
France  is  a  possibility  of  no  remote  future.  It  is  not  to 
be  rashly  assumed  that  the  Italian  statesman  who 
carries  through  such  a  reversal  of  policy  will  deserve 
ill  of  his  country.  It  is  a  matter  which  wants  more 
consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  England  will  do 
well  not  always  to  reckon  implicitly  on  Italy  as 
a  submissive  and  constant  friend.  We  think  one 
maxim  may  be  accepted  as  undoubtedly  correct, 
that  France  might  be  precipitated  into  a  war 
in  which  she  had  individually  little  interest  by 
Russia,  while  such  a  contingency  for  her  ally  is  quite 
impossible.  But  while  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the 
future,  for  the  present  the  Dual  Alliance  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  force  for  peace. 

As  for  France  herself  the  approaching  visit  of  the 
Tsar  means  the  reconsecration  of  the  Republican  regime. 
M.  Loubet  has  shown  himself  a  politician  with  a  turn 
for  statesmanship.  He  had  earlier  exhibited  the  useful 
capacity  for  holding  his  tongue  which  raised  him  above 
not  only  his  adversaries  but  also  his  predecessor.  It 
is  unkind  of  inconsiderate  acquaintances  to  drag  into 
the  light  the  bourgeois  confidences  of  M.  Felix  Faure. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  neither  the  fine  figure 
nor  the  sonorous  voice  of  that  deplorable  victim  of  his 
own  vanity  which  induced  the  Tsar  in  1896  to  use  the 
magic  words  “  nations  alliees  ”.  Russian  policy  has  not 
the  diabolic  subtlety  attributed  to  it  in  Transpontine 
melodrama  but  it  is  not  decided  between  the  courses  of  a 
luncheon.  Neither  M.  Loubet  nor  M.  Delcassd  is  likely 
to  attribute  to  himself  an  overwhelming  part  in  the 
Tsar’s  decision.  Either  has  too  much  sense,  but  each 
of  them,  and  especially  the  latter,  may  personally  take 
some  of  the  credit  to  himself.  The  absurdities  of  their 
opponents  may  also  count  for  something.  The  safety  of 
the  Republic  still  rests  on  the  weakness  of  its  adver¬ 
saries.  The  army  still  remains  the  one  incontestably 
popular  institution  in  France.  So  long  as  no  pretender 
has  acquired  the  full  confidence  of  the  army,  his  chances 
with  the  country  at  large  are  not  worth  calculating. 
At  present  no  such  danger  lies  before  the  Republic  but 
the  possibility  always  exists.  We  have  never  been 
partisans  of  the  present  Ministry.  We  regard  some  of 
their  measures  with  aversion  and  their  motives  with  con¬ 
tempt,  but  the  conspiracies  they  have  had  to  encounter 
have  been  yet  more  contemptible  and  no  other  system 
of  government  could  have  conducted  its  foreign  affairs 
with  more  discretion  and  dignity.  That  no  doubt 
may  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  M.  Delcasse  but  the 
Republic  reaps  the  benefit  in  general  consideration. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  absurdity 
of  an  alliance  between  a  “free”  Republic  and  a 
Despotism,  as  if  forms  of  government  were  the  deter¬ 
mining  factors  in  international  matters.  Common  aims 
and  purposes,  as  Bismarck  long  ago  pointed  out,  are 
the  foundation  of  alliances.  Besides  there  are  few 
countries  in  Europe  where  authority  plays  a  larger  part 
than  in  France.  The  direction  of  the  administrative 
machinery  occupies  the  energies  of  a  large  proportion 
•of  the  population  and  there  is  no  people  to  whom  the 
idea  of  supreme  direction  acting  from  a  centre  is  less 
repugnant  than  in  France.  Empire,  Monarchy,  Re¬ 
public  all  have  made  use  of  it.  Compi^gne,  which  has 
seen  the  festivities  of  many  Courts,  may  house  a  Tsar 
without  incongruity  even  to-day.  France  is  always 
charming  in  her  hospitality,  but  her  sons  may  welcome 
an  absolute  sovereign  with  no  misgivings  for  they  still 
remain  at  heart  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Leibnitz 
“gens  aulica  ”,  a  race  of  courtiers. 


THE  NONCONFORMIST  PEACE  MANIFESTO. 

LREADY  a  list  of  four  hundred  signatures  to  the 
remarkable  document  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Clifford 
and  his  associates  has  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
we  are  informed  that  another  is  in  preparation.  What¬ 
ever  doubt  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  inwardness 
of  the  movement  has  at  length  been  finally  dissipated. 
The  innocuous  platitudes  and  fine-sounding  pulpit 
commonplaces  have  been  pierced  by  the  brutal  fact  of 


plain  and  unadorned  pro-Boerism.  For  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  manifesto  was  published  we 
are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  underneath  a 
studied  neutrality  of  expression  there  rankled  a  secret 
hatred  of  British  policy  in  South  Africa,  and  indeed  of 
any  large  and  generous  conception  of  Imperial  responsi¬ 
bility.  “  Our  Government”,  we  are  told  “  is  unwilling 
to  seek  peace  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  war  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  rules  of  a  fair  fight.  ...  It  has 
advanced  from  illegality  to  illegality  :  from  the  burning 
of  farms  and  mills  to  the  destruction  of  women  and 
children  in  concentration  camps”.  The  last  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Kitchener  is  described  as  “a  cowardly 
appropriation  of  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
barbarities  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ”.  To  this,  then,  comes 
all  the  fine  talk  about  “  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  ”, 
“  the  protection  of  the  native  population”,  “political 
equality  throughout  the  two  colonies”  “earnest 
prayers  for  peace  ”.  Cant  of  all  kinds  is  hateful ;  but 
probably  the  cant  that  smells  rankest  to  Heaven  is  that 
which  flows  so  glibly  from  the  lips  of  the  political 
parson.  Yet  it  has  a  strange  power  over  minds  of  a 
certain  stamp.  Weak  they  are  for  the  most  part  and 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  clear  and  virile  thinking. 
For  almost  any  purpose  however  ridiculous,  if  only  it  be 
sanctified  by  Exeter  Hall  phraseology,  it  would  be  easy 
to  secure  hundreds  of  ministerial  signatures.  Is  the 
scoffer  right  after  all  when  he  asserts  that  the  parsonic 
soul  lives  in  an  unreal  world,  and  is  not  in  touch  with 
reality  in  the  social  or  political  sphere? 

But  while  many  of  the  signatories  may  be  blamed  for 
weakness  or  want  of  penetration  into  the  real  motives 
of  the  so-called  Peace  Movement,  a  still  worse  charge 
must  be  brought  against  those  who  baited  and  laid  their 
trap  so  successfully  for  their  weaker  brethren.  Can 
these  men  be  acquitted  of  flagrant  dishonesty — or  if 
this  be  deemed  too  unseemly  to  be  spoken  of  these 
magnates — at  least  of  moral  disingenuousness  in 
setting  out  to  gain  signatures  for  a  professedly  non¬ 
partisan  deliverance,  and  then  exploiting  the  names  so 
obtained  in  the  interests  of  a  narrow,  provincial  and 
doctrinaire  faction  ?  If  political  wire-pulling  has  not 
killed  the  conscience  of  Dr.  Clifford  and  his  friends,  let 
them  pass  into  the  inner  forum  and  come  to  terms  with 
this  question.  Meanwhile,  for  those  who  have  fallen 
into  the  trap,  it  would  seem  that  only  one  course  now 
is  open  to  them,  and  that  is,  to  get  out  of  it  as  speedily 
as  possible  with  whatever  loss  of  grace  or  dignity  or 
self-esteem  may  be  incident  to  the  process.  They  now 
see  that  under  cover  of  their  names  a  blow  has  been 
delivered  at  the  brave  men,  their  own  kith  and  kin, 
who,  in  circumstances  where  even  the  poor  reward  of 
martial  glory  is  no  longer  possible,  are  not  counting 
their  lives  dear  to  them  in  defence  of  national  rights 
and  liberties.  How  long  will  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  branded  with  this  stigma  ? 

We  are  assured  by  a  leading  organ  of  Nonconformity 
that  most  of  the  Nonconformist  “  spiritual  leaders  and 
guides  ”  have  already  signed  the  manifesto — “witness 
such  names  as  Fairbairn,  Horne,  Pearse,  Moulton, 
Spurgeon,  Randles,  Horton,  Maclaren,  Woods”. 
Clearly  the  idea  is  that  these  names  should  give  us 
pause  lest  in  exercising  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  we  be  found  to  fight  against  Heaven.  And 
yet  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  mental  perturbation  in 
the  presence  of  these  great  men.  This  indeed  may 
argue  a  certain  intellectual  perversity  on  our  part,  or — 
may  it  not  be  that  we  have  learned  that  a  man  may  be 
an  excellent  theologian  or  an  edifying  preacher  and  yet 
would  sadly  fumble  with  the  key  of  politics  or  state¬ 
craft?  Nor  is  this  one  of  our  irrational  prejudices. 
For  we  call  to  mind  that  in  another  great  crisis 
of  our  history  —  the  Home  Rule  agitation — these 
very  men  sadly  blundered  in  their  reading  of  the 
national  convictions,  were  oblivious  of  the  real  currents 
of  political  opinion  and  cared  as  little  for  the  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland  as  they  now 
do  for  those  of  their  spiritual  kin  over  the  seas.  Then 
they  were  blind  “  leaders  and  guides  ”.  What  evidence 
have  we  that  since  then  their  eyes  have  been  opened  and 
that  they  now  see  with  a  patriot’s  vision  ?  Political 
Nonconformity  seems  to  be  incapable  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  or  of  forgetting  anything.  Ever  since  its  sur¬ 
render  to  an  irreconcilable  Nationalist  group,  which 
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does  not  love  England,  and  regards  Nonconformity 
and  all  its  ways  with  a  contempt  that  is  scarcely 
veiled,  its  career  has  been  rapidly  downward,  and  the 
process  of  degeneration  is  well-nigh  consummated. 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland  have  transferred 
their  sympathies  elsewhere,  thoroughly  disgusted  as 
they  are  at  the  political  provincialism  and  the  un¬ 
patriotic  spirit  that  characterises  pro-Boer  dissent. 
And  in  England  everybody  knows  that  large  masses  of 
the  Nonconformist  laity  are  more  and  more  drifting  apart 
from  their  “  spiritual  leaders  ”  in  political  opinions  and 
that  a  strong  conviction  is  gradually  taking  shape  that 
the  discharge  of  spiritual  functions  is  incompatible  with 
dabbling  in  partisan  politics.  This  mode  of  feeling  is 
in  the  right  direction.  The  real  leaders  in  British 
Christianity,  the  men  who  are  leaving  their  mark  for 
good  on  this  generation,  keep  aloof  from  the  political 
platform,  and  bear  in  mind  that  party  acrimonies  only 
degrade  an  authority  which  is  justly  exercised  in  moral 
and  spiritual  affairs.  But  to  return.  The  motif  of  the 
manifesto  is  declared  to  be  peace.  We  are  tempted  to 
say  that  like  liberty,  peace  is  made  responsible  for  a 
multitude  of  follies,  if  not  of  crimes.  The  real  effect  will 
be  to  encourage  Mr.  Kruger  in  his  madness.  He  will 
not  know,  of  course,  the  exact  worth  to  be  attached  to 
these  signatures,  and  may  be  pardoned  for  imagining 
that  behind  them  is  a  solid  body  of  public  opinion 
especially  among  religious  men.  It  is  lamentable  that 
such  an  impression  should  go  abroad.  But  it  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  fruits  of  weakness  are  often 
more  baneful  than  the  issues  of  crime.  Had  those 
who  from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  frankly  op¬ 
posed  this  country’s  taking  up  the  challenge  of  war 
signed  a  document  setting  forth  their  beliefs  and 
aspirations,  the  resultant  evil  would  have  been  greatly 
limited,  and  its  effect  discounted  on  the  score  of  its 
origin.  As  it  is,  men  who  want  peace  yet  are  un¬ 
willing  to  buy  it  on  Boer  terms  lend  their  countenance 
to  those  who  would  have  it  even  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Empire’s  prestige  and  power.  It  is  a  blunder  :  but  they 
who  made  it  possible  bear  the  greater  guilt. 


INDIAN  STOCKTAKING. 

'H^HE  prestige  and  fame  of  England  on  the  Continent 
-L  have  depended  mainly  on  her  possession  of  India. 
It  looks  larger  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  than  all  our 
self-governing  colonies.  In  England  the  men  who  won 
India  have  an  almost  unique  popularity  and  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  educated  population  have  friends  and 
relatives  in  India  that  Indian  ways  and  words  have 
become  a  very  part  of  our  civilisation.  It  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  our  generals  to  command  in  India,  and  the  pick 
of  our  soldiers  serve  there.  Yet  when  the  welfare  of 
India  is  discussed  in  a  supposed  representative  assembly 
there  is  the  thinnest  of  attendances  and  the  minimum 
of  instructed  criticism;  even  Scottish  affairs  evoke  more 
intelligent  interest. 

The  cause  lies  partly  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  partly  in  that  unhappy  lack  of  political 
imagination  which  conceals  the  truth  that  the  material 
and  intellectual  progress  of  a  people  who  compose  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  w'orld  is  the  real  essence 
of  the  Indian  budget.  The  figures  are  but  the  alge¬ 
braical  formulae  of  great  truths,  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  never  made  a  greater  mistake  (and  he  has 
made  some  in  his  long  enjoyment  of  place)  than  when 
he  denied  the  compatibility  of  imagination  with  finan¬ 
cial  estimates.  Imagination  is  the  last  thing  with 
which  a  statesman  who  deals  with  Eastern  peoples  can 
hope  to  dispense.  A  budget  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it 
indicates  a  prosperous  community,  though  a  budget- 
maker  must  be  judged  not  by  the  surplusage  of  its 
figures  but  by  his  financial  skill  in  coping  with  them. 
One  may  exult  in  a  budget  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
demn  the  maker  of  it. 

India  itself  is  beginning  to  develop  along  new  lines. 
The  old  argument  which  has  done  duty  in  the  House  for 
many  years  that,  as  So  per  cent,  of  the  community  are 
concerned  with  agriculture,  So  per  cent,  must  be  ruined 
by  drought  is  ceasing  to  be  true.  In  spite  of  famines  and 
depression,  foundries  mills  and  workshops  have  steadily 
grown  and  the  industry  of  coal  has  been  developed 
almost  from  nothing.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole 


output  of  coal  in  India  was  not  a  million  tons,  last  year 
it  amounted  to  more  than  six  millions  and  there  are 
now  many  valuable  coalfields  only  just  being  brought 
within  reach  of  railroads.  The  railways  which  have 
been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  only  brought  prosperity  to  the  country 
but  contribute  £600,000  to  the  Indian  Exchequer. 
Even  the  hardy  critics  who  for  years  objected  to  the 
extension  of  these  railways  under  State  ownership 
and  guarantee  have  ceased  to  trouble.  Criticism  has 
now  chiefly  confined  itself  to  demanding  that  the  irriga¬ 
tion  works  which  are  of  the  essence  of  agricultural 
prosperity  should  be  pushed  on  more  quickly.  Mr. 
Caine  urged  that  the  excessive  amounts  spent  on  arma¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  irrigation.  But 
the  need  for  absolute  efficiency  in  the  Indian  Army  is 
categorical,  as  even  those  Indian  papers  most  opposed 
to  the  tone  of  the  last  budget  confessed,  while  the  duty 
of  increased  expenditure  on  irrigation  works  is  relative 
to  many  local  conditions.  The  Government  have 
advanced  the  work  enormously  and  thanks  to  their 
efforts  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  his  last  famine  report  was 
able  to  produce  conclusive  figures  showing  the  increase 
in  financial  prosperity  of  the  whole  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion.  The  country  has  suffered  a  devastating  famine  j 
which  appals  the  imagination  and  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  famine  has  yet  to  be  faced.  But  machine  driven 
canals  cannot  in  a  day  counteract  a  continent’s  climate 
and  a  people’s  character.  Canals  also  do  harm  as  1 
well  as  good  ;  they  cannot,  as  the  critics  hold,  be  made 
anywhere  nor  are  they  wanted  everywhere.  Almost 
all  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  ;  the  development  of 
existing  supplies  is  being  pushed  steadily  ;  surveys  have 
been  made  and  one  is  now  again  being  organised  to 
record  and  test  all  possible  and  remaining  projects. 
The  Indian  Government  has  been  doing  sound  work  for 
years  and  has  kept  its  eye  on  the  future  with  the  result 
that  in  spite  of  a  disaster  which  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  brought  the  country  to  bankruptcy,  it  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  “  no  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  able  to  make  so  satisfactory  a  statement  ”.  The 
future  is  bright,  except  for  two  conditions,  neither  of 
which  has  been  adequately  discussed.  One  is  the  1 
increase  of  population  which  follows  prosperity,  and 
counteracts  its  benefits  ;  the  other  is  the  hold  of  the 
money-lender  over  the  small  occupier  of  land.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  result  of  the  tentative 
legislation  restricting  the  power  of  alienation  by  the 
occupier  can  be  tested,  since  stability  of  tenure  un¬ 
fortunately  increases  for  the  money-lender  the  strength 
of  security.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  land 
banks  is  another  delicate  measure  of  which  much  is 
hoped  but  little  known. 

Through  its  history  the  weakness  of  the  India  Office 
has  been  in  finance,  and  it  is  the  very  solidity  of  the 
progress  of  India  which  causes  distrust  in  some  part  of 
the  financial  statement.  There  was  a  solid  Indian 
opinion  that  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  the 
budget  of  March  was  too  optimistic.  The  estimated 
surplus  of  ,£690,000  for  the  present  year,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  information  is  likely  to  be  near  trebled, 
also  depends  to  some  extent  on  capricious,  not  per¬ 
manent  causes.  Without  adventitious  windfalls  last 
year’s  surplus  of  ,£1,640,000  would  have  been  a  deficit. 
The  Indian  Government  could  neither  see  nor  control 
the  fortune  which  added  half  a  million  to  the  profits  of 
its  opium  industry  or  the  detention  of  troops  in  Africa 
and  China  or  the  currency  demand  which  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  three  millions  in  the  coinage  of  silver.  The 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  famine  is  to  be  put  down 
on  the  other  side  ;  but  there  remains  for  the  future  the 
question  whether  drought  is  not  a  more  likely  occurrence 
than  a  windfall. 

In  the  last  budget  there  has  been  some  simplification 
of  accounts.  The  item  of  loss  by  exchange  is  now 
almost  excluded  from  notice  in  the  form  in  which  the 
accounts  are  presented.  With  the  symbol  £  used 
alike  to  indicate  the  pound  sterling  and  the  Rs.  15  the 
amount  to  be  adjusted  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  ex¬ 
change  above  or  below  i6d.  is  trifling  and  thus  a  large 
and  perplexing  factor  of  adjustment  has  disappeared. 
Nevertheless  there  is  some  danger  of  forgetting  that 
the  loss  by  exchange  has  been  concealed  and  not 
averted.  It  is  true  that  the  currency  arrangements  have 
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thus  far  succeeded  in  arresting  the  fall  of  the  exchange, 
but  they  were  not  taken  in  hand  till  the  rupee  had  lost 
a  third  of  its  value.  This  is  the  sufficient  and  melan¬ 
choly  answer  to  those  who  ask  why  the  special  taxes 
imposed  to  meet  the  fall  in  exchange  are  not  now  re¬ 
mitted. 

Another  change  in  the  method  of  the  accounts  now 
presented  has  been  to  separate  the  ordinary  revenue  and 
expenditure  chargeable  against  it  from  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  in  capital  account  and  debt  transactions. 
Notwithstanding  this  elucidation  it  still  remains  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  abnormal  charges  thrown  on 
the  treasury  have  been  met  from  loans,  while  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  persistent  growth  of  debts,  perma¬ 
nent  temporary  and  unfounded,  is  disquieting.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  gave  no  further  explanation  calculated 
to  throw  the  necessary  light  on  these  points.  In  one 
respect  the  figures  may  almost  be  called  misleading. 
The  very  large  profits  accruing  from  the  coinage 
of  silver  are,  as  suggested  by  the  currency  com¬ 
mission,  to  be  reserved  and  invested  in  sterling  as 
a  guarantee  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  exchange. 
Accordingly  these  profits  for  1900-1901  are  shown  on 
both  sides  of  the  account  as  gained  and  expended  by 
the  Mint.  It  requires  close  and  skilled  scrutiny  to 
discover  that  out  of  a  total  profit  of  ^3,030,000 
only  jQ 1 , 200,000  were  passed  into  reserve  and  that 
^1, 830,000  were  withdrawn  and  spent  as  revenue  on 
the  general  purposes  of  administration.  The  repay¬ 
ment  of  this  sum  to  the  gold  reserve  has  been  left  over 
till  funds  happen  to  be  available,  a  proceeding  which 
amounts  to  an  irregular  loan  of  nearly  two  millions  and 
should  have  been  prominently  and  clearly  explained. 
If  these  accounts  are  to  command  general  confidence, 
there  should  be  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  portion  of  the  current  expenses  has  been  met 
from  borrowed  money  and  how  the  debts  of  every 
description  incurred  during  the  year  have  been  applied. 

One  of  the  least  happy  episodes  of  the  year  has  been 
1  the  failure  of  the  sterling  loan  for  three  millions  offered 
to  the  London  market  last  month.  The  incident  may 
be  easily  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  in  India 
where  a  weakening  of  credit  is  only  less  dangerous  than 
a  loss  of  prestige.  These  and  many  other  points  gave 
scope  for  effective  criticism  ;  the  new  province,  the  new 
method  of  dealing  with  frontier  tribes  should  be  of 
poignant  interest  to  politicians,  and  the  excellent  work 
of  Lord  Curzon  in  itself  demanded  recognition  from 
a  representative  House — but  the  House  was  empty. 
Even  the  unrelated  recriminations  of  Sir  W.  Wedderburn 
and  Mr.  Souttar,  whom  a  thankless  constituency 
refused  to  return  at  the  last  election,  were  missed,  as 
one  misses  a  daily  nuisance.  Such  is  the  sense  of 
perspective  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  there  is  this 
compensating  advantage  that  Indian  affairs  have 
remained  uncontaminated  by  party  politics.  This  at 
any  rate  makes  for  the  good  of  India. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

III. — The  Canadian  Pacific. 

THE  idea  of  a  transcontinental  railway  running  from 
ocean  to  ocean  entirely  within  British  territory 
was  in  the  air  long  before  1871  when  British  Columbia 
joined  the  Dominion.  In  the  changed  political  circum¬ 
stances  such  a  line  became  essential,  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  which  the  Central  Government 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  construction.  Much  of 
the  country  through  which  the  line  had  to  pass  being 
still  unexplored  the  preliminary  surveys  caused  con¬ 
siderable  delay  and  it  was  not  until  1875  that  opera¬ 
tions  were  actually  begun.  From  the  point  where  the 
new  line  was  to  leave  the  old  Canadian  railway  system 
to  Port  Moody,  its  original  terminus  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  was  a  distance  of  nearly  2,600  miles.  At 
first  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  carryout 
the  work  on  its  own  account  and  two  sections  with  a 
total  length  of  about  640  miles,  between  Winnipeg  and 
Lake  Superior  and  between  Savona  and  Port  Moody, 
were  put  in  hand.  It  was  soon  found  however  that 
things  were  not  advancing  satisfactorily  and  in  the  end 
it  was  wisely  determined  to  transfer  the  entire  under¬ 
taking  to  private  enterprise.  Thus  the  Canadian 


Pacific  Company  was  called  into  existence  early  in 
1881.  Its  charter  provided  that  the  Government  should 
finish  and  hand  over  to  it  the  work  already  commenced 
together  with  a  small  branch  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  company  on  its  side 
engaged  to  make  the  remaining  1,900  miles  of  line 
and  to  have  communication  opened  throughout 
within  the  period  of  ten  years.  From  that 

moment  very  rapid  progress  was  made,  five  and 
even  six  miles  of  track  being  sometimes  laid  in  one 
day.  The  whole  railway  was  finished  by  the  end  of 
1885  and  formally  opened  for  traffic  in  the  following 
summer.  Early  in  its  career  the  company  acquired  the 
Canada  Central  and  in  1882  it  purchased  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  In  1885  it  also  acquired 
the  north  shore  line  along  the  S.  Lawrence  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  so  that,  when  the  transcontinental 
trains  began  to  run,  the  entire  distance  from  Quebec  to 
the  Pacific  was  under  one  control.  In  the  spring  of 
1887  the  line  was  carried  fourteen  miles  farther  to  a 
new  Western  terminus  at  Vancouver,  a  city  standing 
on  a  site  occupied  until  a  few  months  previously  by 
dense  forests.  The  principal  developments  since  that 
date  have  been  the  leasing  of  various  lines  leading  from 
Montreal  down  to  the  ports  of  Halifax  and  S.  John  on 
the  Atlantic  ;  the  construction  of  a  branch  from  Sudbury 
to  Sault  S.  Marie  giving  valuable  connexions  in  the 
United  States  and  a  loop  rejoining  the  main  line  be¬ 
yond  Winnipeg ;  and  the  starting  of  a  number  of 
steamship  routes  in  various  directions  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  inland,  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company  are  at  Montreal,  whence 
services  are  run  locally  to  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Dominion,  Quebec,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa,  the  expresses 
in  the  last  case  being  particularly  good.  The  main  fine 
to  the  West,  skirting  as  it  does  the  farther  shore  of  the 
lakes,  runs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Toronto 
so  that  the  railway  journey  from  Southern  Ontario 
is  not  very  convenient,  but  during  the  open  season 
passengers  from  that  district  and  those  coming  from 
New  York  and  the  United  States  via  Niagara  have  the 
company’s  lake  steamers  at  their  disposal.  These  boats 
start  from  Owen  Sound,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of 
Georgian  Bay,  and  run  by  way  of  Sault  S.  Marie  to 
Fort  William  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  perform¬ 
ing  the  journey  in  a  little  under  two  days.  Through 
passengers  from  Montreal  to  the  Far  West  (and  of 
course  those  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction)  have 
the  option  of  either  taking  the  train  direct  or  of  using 
the  lake  route,  which  in  cases  where  the  extra  time  is 
not  of  importance  is  much  to  be  recommended.  West  of 
Fort  William  for  some  four  hundred  miles  to  Winnipeg 
the  line  goes  through  a  rough  broken  country  not  unlike 
parts  of  Scotland  which  contains  valuable  minerals  and 
timber  and  is  being  quickly  settled. 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba,  with  a  population 
which  in  one  generation  has  grown  from  100  to  50,000, 
lies  out  on  the  prairie ;  and  for  the  next  800  miles 
the  train  runs  on  over  the  rich  corn  land,  whose  outline, 
with  the  view  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  varies  as 
little  as  that  of  the  open  sea.  At  Calgary,  the  capital 
of  Alberta,  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  view  ahead  and 
the  line,  which  in  crossing  the  apparently  level  prairie 
has  been  in  reality  gradually  ascending  all  the  time,  has 
attained  an  elevation  little  less  than  that  of  the  summit 
of  Snowdon.  A  few  miles  farther  on  the  mountains 
are  entered  and  after  another  couple  of  hours  the  train 
draws  up  at  Banff.  Here  the  Canadian  Government 
has  established  a  National  Park — a  Parkin  the  Rockies 
— and  the  railway  company  has  built  an  hotel  on  a  site 
whose  natural  beauty  is  unsurpassable.  Here  also  is 
an  enclosure  in  which  are  preserved  a  few  head  of 
bison,  almost  the  last  of  their  race. 

At  Laggan,  thirty-four  miles  beyond  Banff,  the 
character  of  the  line  abruptly  changes,  for  in  laying 
the  track  the  engineers  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  great  mountain  railways  of  Europe.  On  the  Mont 
Cenis,  S.  Gothard,  and  Arlberg  routes  the  line  is 
carried  on  moderate  gradients  as  far  up  the  valleys 
as  possible  and  the  hard  work  of  climbing  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  comparatively  short  section  on  either 
side  of  the  tunnel.  Similarly  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
the  only  severe  gradients  occur  on  the  length  between 
Laggan  and  Revelstoke.  West  of  Laggan  a  sharp 
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ascent  brings  the  train  to  the  highest  point  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  then  follows  one  of 
the  steepest  descents  to  be  found  on  any  railway  in  the 
world,  even  the  express  trains  requiring  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  the  eight  miles  crawl  down  to  Field. 
From  Field  the  line  falls  to  the  tableland  lying  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks  and  about  eighty  miles 
further  on  begins  to  climb  steeply  to  surmount  the 
latter  range.  At  this  point  the  first  snowsheds  are  met 
with.  Snowsheds  form  a  species  of  artificial  tunnel 
built  over  the  track  and  often  extending  for  miles  with 
scared}^  a  break.  They  protect  the  line  from  snow  and 
avalanches  and  in  certain  situations  are  indispensable  if 
the  traffic  is  to  be  kept  moving  with  regularity  in  all 
weathers,  but  naturally  they  interfere  seriously  with  the 
view  from  the  train,  and  for  the  benefit  of  tourists 
wishing  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  scenery  the  company 
have  in  places  laid  down  an  extra  track  for  use  during 
the  summer,  running  parallel  with  the  other  and  close  to 
it  but  outside  the  snowsheds  altogether.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Selkirks  the  fall  to  the  Pacific  begins,  the 
railway  in  its  steep  descent  doubling  on  itself  several 
times  in  the  first  few  miles  and  affording  many  striking 
illustrations  of  engineering  skill.  At  Revelstoke  the 
heavy  mountain  locomotive  is  detached,  and  the  line, 
becoming  fairly  level,  again  follows  the  course  of  one 
river  after  another  down  to  the  sea.  The  total  distance 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  is  over  2,900  miles. 
A  through  train  is  dispatched  from  either  end  every 
day.  During  the  summer  it  is  given  the  designation  of 
“The  Imperial  Limited”  and  is  so  accelerated  as  to 
perform  the  whole  journey  including  all  delays  at  a 
speed  of  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour,  which  in  the 
circumstances  is  very  good. 

In  connection  with  the  railway  the  Canadian  Pacific 
company  has  largely  committed  itself  to  the  subsidiary 
businesses  of  managing  hotels  and  running  steamboats. 
At  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Vancouver  first-class  hotels 
have  been  built  of  the  kind  usually  to  be  found  in  large 
towns,  while  at  Fort  William  and  at  a  number  of 
attractive  places  in  the  mountains  accommodation  has 
been  provided  equal  to  that  of  the  best  known  parts  of 
Switzerland.  For  tourists  who  wish  to  climb,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  procured  the  services  of  Swiss  guides,  and 
the  experiment  appears  to  have  proved  popular  for  the 
number  employed  has  been  increased  during  the  present 
season  to  ten.  In  1890  the  company  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  a 
temporary  subsidy,  to  run  a  monthly  service  of  steamers 
between  Vancouver  and  Japan  and  China.  In  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  contract  the  three  “  Empress  ”  ships  were 
built  in  England  and  sent  out  to  take  up  their  station 
at  Vancouver  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  the  service  has 
been  steadily  maintained  since.  These  were  the  first 
twin-screw  steamers  to  be  employed  on  the  Pacific  and, 
until  the  advent  of  the  new  American  boats  on  the 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  Australia  a  few 
months  ago  they  were  superior  to  any  others  working 
westward  from  American  ports.  In  order  to  cope  with 
the  rush  of  travel  from  Vancouver  to  Ivlondyke  the 
company  has  purchased  the  old  Cape  liners  “Tartar” 
and  “  Athenian.” 


FACT  IN  LITERATURE. 

'  |  'HE  invention  of  printing  helped  to  destroy  literature. 

Scribes,  and  memories  not  yet  spoilt  by  over¬ 
cramming,  preserved  all  the  literature  that  was  worth 
preserving.  Books  that  had  to  be  remembered  by 
heart,  or  copied  with  slow,  elaborate  penmanship,  were 
not  thrown  away  on  people  who  did  not  want  them. 
They  remained  in  the  hands  of  people  of  taste.  The 
first  book  pointed  the  way  to  the  first  newspaper,  and 
a  newspaper  is  a  thing  meant  to  be  not  only  forgotten 
but  destroyed.  With  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
print,  the  respect  for  printed  literature  vanished,  and 
a  single  term  came  to  be  used  for  the  poem  and  for  the 
“  news  item  ”.  What  had  once  been  an  art  for  the  few 
became  a  trade  for  the  many,  and,  while  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  in  music,  the  mere  fact  of  production 
means,  for  the  most  part,  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  work  of  art,  the  function  of  written  or  printed 
words  ceased  to  be  necessarily  more  than  what  a 


Spanish  poet  has  called  “  the  jabber  of  the  human 
animal  Unfortunately,  words  can  convey  facts ; 
unfortunately,  people  in  general  have  an  ill-regulated 
but  insatiable  appetite  for  facts.  Now  music  cannot 
convey  facts  at  all ;  painting  or  sculpture  can  only 
convey  fact  through  a  medium  which  necessarily  trans¬ 
forms  it.  But  literature  is  tied  by  that  which  gives  it 
wings.  It  can  do,  in  a  measure,  all  that  can  be  done 
by  the  other  arts,  and  it  can  speak  where  they  can  but 
make  beautiful  and  expressive  gestures.  But  it  has 
this  danger  :  that  its  paint,  or  clay,  or  crotchets  and 
quavers,  may  be  taken  for  the  colour,  or  form, 
or  sound,  and  not  as  the  ministrants  of  these 
things.  Literature,  in  making  its  beautiful  'piece 
of  work,  has  to  use  words  and  facts  ;  these  words, 
these  facts,  are  the  common  property  of  all  the 
world,  to  whom  they  mean  no  more  than  what 
each  individually  says,  before  it  has  come  to  take  on 
beautiful  form  through  its  adjustment  in  the  pattern. 
So,  while  paints  are  of  no  use  to  the  man  who  does  not 
understand  the  science  of  their  employment,  nor  clay, 
nor  the  notations  of  musical  sound,  to  any  but  the 
trained  artist,  words  may  be  used  at  will,  and  no  litera¬ 
ture  follow,  only  something  which  many  people  will 
greatly  prefer,  and  which  they  will  all  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  understand. 

There  exist,  then,  under  the  vague  title  of  literature, 
or  without  even  the  excuse  of  a  stolen  title,  books  which 
are  not  books,  printed  paper  which  has  come  from  the 
rag-heap  to  return  to  the  rag-heap,  that  nameless  thing 
the  newspaper,  which  can  be  likened  only,  and  that  at 
its  best,  to  a  printed  phonograph.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  a  reason  in  nature  why  the  British  shop¬ 
keeper  should  sit  down  after  business  hours,  and 
read,  for  the  price  of  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny,  at 
five  that  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  other  end  of  London 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  young  lady 
of  whom  he  has  never  heard  was  burned  to  death. 
But  the  matter  is  really  of  no  importance  to  him,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  he  should  ever  know 
anything  at  all  about  it.  He  has  but  put  one  more 
obstacle  between  himself  and  any  rational  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  his  life,  between  himself  and  any 
natural  happiness,  between  himself  and  any  possible 
wisdom.  Facts  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should 
be  taken  diluted,  at  infrequent  intervals.  They  suit 
few  constitutions  when  taken  whole,  and  none  when 
taken  indiscriminately.  The  worship  of  fact  is  a  wholly 
modern  attitude  of  mind,  and  it  comes  together  with  a 
worship  of  what  we  call  science.  True  science  is  a 
kind  of  poetry,  it  is  a  divination,  an  imaginative  read¬ 
ing  of  the  universe.  What  we  call  science  is  an  engine 
of  material  progress,  it  teaches  ushowto  get  most  quickly 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  how  to  kill  the 
people  there  in  the  most  precise  and  economic  manner. 
The  function  of  this  kind  of  science  is  to  extinguish 
wonder,  whereas  the  true  science  deepens  our  sense  of 
wonder  as  it  enlightens  every  new  tract  of  the  enveloping 
darkness. 

The  excuse  for  existence  offered  by  the  newspaper, 
and  of  every  other  form  of  printed  matter  which  does 
not  aim  at  some  artistic  end,  is  that  it  conveys  fact,  and 
that  fact  is  indispensable.  But,  after  all,  what  is  fact? 
“For  poetry”,  says  Matthew  Arnold,  “the  idea  is 
everything,  the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion,  of  divine 
illusion.  Poetry  attaches  its  emotions  to  the  idea  ;  the 
idea  is  the  fact  ”.  Let  it  be  granted  that  some  kind  of 
fact  is  indispensable  to  every  man  :  to  one  man  one 
kind  of  idea  is  fact,  to  another  man  another  ;  and  there 
remain  those  to  whom  fact  is  really  the  news  of  the 
newspaper.  But,  even  to  these,  it  must  be  this  fact 
and  not  that,  and  certainly  not  a  deluge  of  any. 

Reported  speech,  for  that  is  what  literature  is  when 
it  is  not  the  musical  notation  of  song,  has  become  more 
and  more  a  marketable  product.  It  is  not  paid  for,  as 
even  the  worst  picture  is  paid  for,  on  account  of  some 
imagined  artistic  merit  (a  picture  being  always  “  pretty 
to  look  at  ”)  but  because  it  satisfies  a  curiosity.  If  the 
artist  in  literature  chooses  to  throw  in  beauty,  when  he 
is  asked  only  to  answer  a  question,  the  beauty  is  not 
always  rejected  along  with  the  answer.  But  the  answer 
will  be  considered,  at  the  best,  a  little  unsatisfactory  ; 
because  a  plain  man  wants  a  plain  answer. 

Arthur  Symons. 
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MODERN  BOWLING. 

OWADAYS  so  much  is  talked  about  the  weakness 
of  bowling  that  it  is  interesting  to  consider  in 
what  direction  it  maybe  improved  and  developed.  The 
question  is  obviously  of  vital  importance,  in  fact  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  includes  and  embraces  the  whole 
problem  of  cricket  reform.  It  is  a  case  of  guns  against 
armour  ;  we  have  got  to  invent  a  projectile  which  will 
penetrate  the  defence  of  modern  batsmen.  With  a 
certain  class  of  pavilion-critics  bowling  is  almost  as 
fashionable  an  object  for  criticism,  as  are  the  War 
Office  and  the  army  with  a  type  of  mind  which,  rightly 
rejecting  the  dogma  “  whatever  is  is  right  ”,  rushes  into 
the  opposite  extreme  and  loudly  proclaims  “  whatever  is 
is  wrong  ”.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose, 
speaking  generally,  that  modern  bowling  is  one  whit 
worse  than  the  bowling  of  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  better. 
Indeed  it  would  be  odd  if  this  were  not  so.  We  have 
at  our  command  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
a  period  during  which  the  game  has  been  immensely 
developed.  Its  conditions,  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  have  become  more  fixed  and  therefore  admit 
of  scientific  methods  of  play  which  were  impossible 
in  old  days  ;  while  the  number  of  minds  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  have  largely  increased.  The  average  of 
batting  has  by  general  consent  greatly  risen,  a  result 
due  in  part  to  the  improvement  of  grounds,  in  part  to 
the  process  which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call 
by  the  clumsy  name  of  professionalisation,  and  which 
in  every  walk  of  life  makes  for  the  distribution  and 
enforces  the  necessity  of  knowledge.  This  spirit  of 
unremitting  study  and  observation  is  as  surely  at  work  in 
the  cricket  field  as  in  the  German  army,  in  the  placing 
of  a  slip  or  the  selection  of  a  team  as  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  outpost  line  or  the  composition  of  an  army 
corps.  The  great  generals  and  the  great  cricketers 
are  of  course  as  rare  as  ever,  but  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  expected  of  them  and  their  subordinates  is 
far  wider  and  more  complicated.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange,  considering  how  much  has  been  said  and 
written  and  thought  about  cricket  in  the  last  quarter- 
century,  if  the  department  of  the  game  which  most 
stands  in  need  of  the  habit  of  constant  thought  and 
application  should  alone  have  failed  to  catch  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  laudatores  temporis  acti,  amongst  which  though 
in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  expression  we  class  Mr. 
Mitchell,  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  recurrence 
to  the  old  style  of  bowling,  fast  and  slow  would  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  armament  of  the  outside.  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  deprecates  the  windmill  method  of 
the  present  day  and  puts  faith  in  the  old  leg-bias  style. 
That  there  is  some  force  in  what  he  says  no  one  can 
deny.  But  the  strength  of  his  argument  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  we  have  already  a  good 
many  bowlers  who  use  the  ball  that  comes  from  leg. 
Attewell  at  his  best  varied  a  slight  off-break  with  a 
leg  bias  ;  that  most  useful  bowler  Rawlin  relied  for  his 
wickets  mainly  upon  a  swerve  from  leg  ;  Jack  Hearne, 
Lohmann,  Trumble,  Pougher  and  many  others  not  in 
first  rank  are  or  were  very  fond  of  such  a  delivery,  and 
with  some  it  is  on  a  hard  wicket  far  the  best  ball 
they  send  down.  To  bowl  it  a  low  action  is  not 
required  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  spin,  and  with  many  it  is 
quite  as  effectual  when  bowled  over  the  wicket  as 
round.  Mr.  Jessop  is  quite  an  old  style  round  the 
wicket  bowler,  except  that  his  short  ones  bump  in  a 
manner  that  sorely  shocks  the  feelings  of  the  older 
generation.  When  in  his  best  form,  the  ball  came 
right  across  the  wicket  and  got  many  batsmen  out  in 
slips.  So  far  as  we  can  remember  the  men  whom  he 
bowled  out  usually  succumbed  to  a  back-break,  the  1 
ball  that  followed  the  arm  generally  missing  the  off  i 
stump  by  some  inches.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  that  the  leg-bias  ball  should  be  bowled  more 
often  as  a  change  from  the  off-break.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  former,  for  some  reason  that  can¬ 
not  accurately  be  explained,  often  whips  off  the  pitch 
quicker  than  the  back-break.  It  seems  to  get  an 
amount  of  “top-side”  which  the  off-break,  “heavily 
cut”  by  the  fingers  and  spinning  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  ball’s  flight,  loses.  In  the  same 


j  way  most  left-handers  would  probably  say  that  their 
[  ball  that  comes  with  the  arm  rises  more  quickly  than 
the  one  which  goes  away  to  the  off.  This  peculiarity 
obviously  increases  the  difficulty  of  playing  it.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  support  those  who  think  that  a 
reintroduction  of  this  style  would  really  restore  the 
balance  between  bat  and  ball.  Let  us  examine  the 
bowling  developments  since  1878,  the  year  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Australians  in  England  and  the  early 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Steel.  From  this  and  the  following 
years  we  may  date  the  rise  of  two  new  theories  of 
bowling,  specially  adapted  to  the  increasing  per¬ 
fection  of  grounds,  and  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  batsman  and  an  absolute  disregard  for  the 
old  orthodox  methods  of  dismissing  him.  These 
two  styles  largely  if  not  altogether  supplanted  those 
prevalent  at  the  time,  the  purely  slow  and  the  purely 
fast.  Mr.  Steel  with  his  strength  of  finger,  his 
introduction  of  the  leg-break  and  his  change  of  pace 
was  the  first  of  the  school  of  leg-break  bowlers  that 
has  of  late  years  become  so  familiar  in  every  class  of 
cricket  and,  except  with  weak  and  nervous  batsmen, 
has  largely  superseded  the  underhand  lob-bowling, 
nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  which  it  possesses  in 
an  improved  degree.  The  Australians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  chiefly  noted  for  their  skill  in  changing  their 
pace,  “from  slow  to  medium  and  then  to  very  fast  ”, 
their  extreme  accuracy  of  length,  their  power  of  break¬ 
ing  the  ball  on  almost  all  wickets  and  their  multiplicity 
of  device.  They  had  been  driven  to  these  developments 
by  the  perfection  of  their  own  wickets,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  their  bowling  up  to  the  present  day 
has  maintained  its  superiority.  Englishmen  have  in¬ 
deed  adopted  their  methods,  in  a  few  cases,  notably 
that  of  George  Lohmann,  with  equal  success,  but  as 
the  conditions  of  our  climate  are  not  so  favourable  to 
batsmen,  they  have  generally  tended  to  cultivate  a  more 
mechanical  system  as  being  less  troublesome  to  acquire 
and  in  this  country  pretty  nearly  as  effectual.  At  the 
present  time  however  English  wickets  have  so  much 
improved  that  the  conditions  approximate  more  nearly 
to  those  obtaining  in  Australia,  and  the  result,  drawn 
matches  and  long  scores,  is  the  cause  of  the  outcry 
about  the  weakness  of  English  bowling. 

Nowadays  whether  in  Australia  or  England  there 
are  only  three  great  schools  of  bowling,  the  very  fast, 
the  leg-break,  and  the  tricky.  Let  us  explain  what  we 
mean  by  a  school  of  bowling.  We  apply  the  term 
just  as  we  should  in  the  domain  of  art,  political 
economy  or  war,  in  short,  in  all  or  any  of  the  fields  of 
thought  and  action  in  which  progress  does  not  depend 
on  the  demonstration  of  scientific  truth.  The  rise  of  a 
certain  class  of  bowling  is  from  the  very  limitation  of 
its  sphere  of  action  and  the  ease  with  which  its  value 
can  be  tested  more  rapid  than  movements  in  the  world 
of  thought.  But  the  process  is  in  essentials  the  same  ; 
and  ultimate  success  depends  as  elsewhere  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  originator  and  the  suitability  of  his 
discovery  to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Disciples 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  wear  them  out  of  all  recognition, 
caricature  their  leader  and  finally,  as  the  conditions 
under  which  he  succeeded  change,  render  him  ridiculous. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Macaulay  and  Scott ;  such  the 
doom  of  Attewell’s  off-theory. 

To  return  to  English  bowling.  In  1887  when  the 
Badminton  book  first  appeared,  Mr.  Steel,  though  he  did 
not  regard  fast  bowling  as  an  anachronism,  certainly 
held  out  no  very  brilliant  prospect  to  those  who 
aspired  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Freeman  or  Emmett. 
He  admitted  that  no  team  was  complete  without  a  fast 
bowler  but,  unless  we  entirely  misinterpret  his  meaning, 
he  thought  that  slow  bowling  would  always  be  the 
more  successful.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  himself  played  fast  bowling  with  wonderful 
dash  and  brilliancy ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  his 
opinion  was  certainly  in  concordance  with  that  of 
the  best  judges  of  the  day,  while  extremists  regarded 
the  fast  bowler  with  the  pity  with  which  intellectual 
politicians  contemplate  “  a  lost  mind  ”.  As  it  happened 
the  Badminton  volume  appeared  the  year  before  Mr. 
Woods  went  up  to  Cambridge.  Other  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  bowlers  have  appeared  since,  but  the  mingled 
ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  great  Cambridge  cricketer 
made  an  impression  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten, 
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and  must  have  disposed  many  to  regard  a  fast 
bowler  as  something  better  than  the  representative  of  a 
lost  cause.  Then  came  Mold,  whose  action,  it  may  be 
noted,  became  almost  immediately  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  By  the  time  Mr.  Woods  had  left  Cambridge 
Lockwood,  whom  Notts  had  rashly  rejected,  and  Richard¬ 
son  were  carrying  all  before  them.  Mr.  Steel  had  only 
expressed  the  accepted  opinion  when  he  said  that  no  fast 
bowler  could  make  the  ball  turn  on  a  hard  wicket  ;  yet 
four  years  after  he  wrote,  we  find  four  men  bowling 
out  team  after  team  on  the  truest  of  turf  and  breaking 
to  an  extent  that  the  great  slow  bowler  himself  might 
have  envied. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  hitting  the  stumps  that  the  new 
bowling  made  itself  remarked.  Its  great  pace  combined 
with  cast-iron  wickets  caused  the  wicket-keeper  to  stand 
back  and  led  to  the  modern  massing  of  men  in  the  slips. 
The  permanent  value  of  speed,  which  in  a  feebler  age 
men  had  almost  forgotten,  was  re-asserted  ;  the  old 
truth  had  been  re-stated  and  men  hastened  to  accept  it. 
The  greater  exponents  of  the  new  school  have  passed 
their  prime,  though  every  now  and  then  a  great  per¬ 
formance,  like  that  of  Lockwood’s  against  the  Gentle¬ 
men  at  Lord’s  this  year,  recalls  their  best  days,  but  the 
effects  of  their  teaching  are  still  visible  and  the  cry  for 
more  fast  bowlers  has  not  ceased  nor  is  likely  to 
cease.  If  we  turn  to  the  analyses  of  the  present  year 
we  find  that  of  the  first  fifty-nine  bowlers  over  twelve 
must  be  classed  as  fast,  and  there  are  several  more 
who  no  doubt  would  like  to  be.  Every  one  of  these 
has  made  his  name  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  others, 
like  Bland  of  Sussex  and  Jessop  have  bowled  for  a  few 
seasons  and  dropped  out  of  the  list  through  ill-health 
or  other  causes.  What  a  change  from  the  days  when 
Bowley,  Pougher,  and  Ulyett  were  the  only  men  who 
could  lay  claim  to  speed  ! 

(To  be  continued.') 


OLD-TIME  TRAVEL. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Swiss  Diligence. 

\\TE  remember  the  old  Ostend  steamer  and  the 
*  *  night  boat  to  Calais,  and  we  do  not  regret 
them.  We  say  nothing  of  the  rolling  and  pitching. 
But  we  remember  the  prickly  horse-hair  sofas  :  the 
underdone  ribs  of  beef ;  the  jars  of  pickles  on  the 
tables  :  and  the  steward,  alternately  busying  himself 
over  the  bottled  stout  and  the  basins.  The  days  of 
leisurely  and  luxurious  travel  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  gone.  The  canal  boats  had  vanished,  with  their 
legends  of  Waterloo  veterans  who  had  found  the  fare 
so  good  and  cheap  that  they  invested  their  pensions 
in  perpetual  locomotion.  The  railway  hurried  you 
across  the  Belgian  flats,  and  what  was  gained  in  pace 
was  lost  in  comfort.  The  primitive  and  closely  packed 
trains  were  anything  but  pleasant.  In  the  tourist 
season  it  was  almost  compulsory  to  travel  first  class, 
unless  you  liked  the  company  of  the  ladies’  maids  and 
couriers  who  were  apt  to  fill  the  second-class  carriages. 
In  any  case  it  was  a  relief  to  be  landed  at  Cologne, 
and  breathe  the  rush  of  fresh  air  down  the  turbid  flood, 
which  strained  the  moorings  of  the  long  boat-bridge. 
Byron’s  “abounding  and  exulting  river”  was  then 
really  a  thing  of  joy.  He  might  have  evolved  his 
blue-eyed  girls  of  the  Drachenfels  from  a  lively 
fancy,  but  from  Bonn  and  the  Seven  Hills  to  the 
Mouse  Tower  at  Bingen,  the  Rhine  ran  through  an 
ideal  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  romance.  There  was 
no  railway,  and  we  were  nearly  adding,  there  was 
no  prosperity,  for  Moravian  Neuweid  was  the  solitary 
exception.  Cologne  was  as  picturesquely  dead-alive 
as  its  mother  in  the  Roman  Siebengebirge.  It  must 
have  been  far  more  lively  when  Geryon  and  S.  Ursula 
suffered  martyrdom,  or  in  the  mediaeval  epoch  of  George 
Meredith’s  “  Legend  ”.  Bonn  was  a  sleepy  university 
town,  not  much  more  wide-awake  than  S.  Andrews  : 
there  were  no  suburban  streets  of  semi  detached  villas. 
And  so  on,  all  the  way  up.  You  passed  beneath  the 
hanging  vineyards,  the  old  convents  and  the  shattered 
castles,  famous  in  history  and  rich  in  traditions,  which 
gave  the  poetry  to  Bulwer’s  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  ”. 
It  would  puzzle  a  Bulwer  or  a  Byron  to  be  poetic  now. 
The  screaming  of  the  locomotives  would  scare  inspira¬ 


tion  :  the  smoke  of  the  double  row  of  lime  kilns  and 
thriving  factories  makes  the  air  as  murky  as  that  on 
the  Thames  between  Blackwall  and  Greenwich.  The  j 
Robber  keeps  are  still  there,  but  the  restorer  has  been 
busy,  and  a  cross  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Renaisr 
sance  crowns  the  eminence  where  Siegfried  did  battle 
with  the  dragon.  Then  the  rocky  bastions  were  un¬ 
breached  and  untunnelled,  though  roads  had  been 
scraped  and  blasted  around  them.  Then  all  the 
tourist  traffic  was  by  steamer  and  the  rush  of  the 
successive  river  boats  was  ceaseless.  You  did  a  deal 
of  eating,  and  more  drinking  of  light  Rhenish,  as  the 
panorama  of  scenery  unrolled  itself  to  you,  sitting  under 
the  awning.  The  voyage  up-stream  became  some¬ 
what  wearisome,  but  there  was  always  something  novel  | 
to  see.  The  train  of  barges,  towed  by  a  panting  steam-  | 
tug  :  the  long  rafts  floating  down  the  pine  stems  from  ; 
the  Black  Forest,  with  the  village  population  housed  in 
shingle-huts  :  or  the  boats  that  put  off  with  peasant  ! 
passengers  in  costume,  bound  for  some  neighbouring 
Kermiss,  which  seemed  only  to  escape  swamping  by 
miracles  of  the  oarsman’s  dexterity. 

When  you  left  the  Rhine  by  the  main  routes  diverging 
from  Mayence,  you  betook  yourself  to  the  rail.  In  those  i 
days  if  few  travelled  by  second-class  in  Belgium,  fewer 
still  indulged  in  first-class  in  Germany.  No  one, 
indeed,  except  princes  and  English  fools,  according  to 
the  familiar  saying,  nor  indeed  was  there  any  occasion, 
for  the  natives  had  not  taken  to  touring,  and  when 
they  travelled  for  trade  purposes,  they  left  their  families 
at  home.  Now  German  frugality  fills  the  second-class 
carriage  with  piles  of  packages  English  people  would 
send  in  the  van,  and  you  may  have  caged  cockatoos  or 
pet  marmosets  for  your  fellow  passengers.  Then  when 
you  struck  into  side  routes,  you  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
lumbering  eil-waggon — facetiously  so  named.  We  have 
spent  a  long  summer  day  between  Ems  and  Wisbaden, 
traversing  the  little  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  postilion 
|  in  his  costume  as  gay  as  it  was  roughly  serviceable, 
with  his  horn  suspended  from  a  crimson  cord,  was  a 
picturesque  mediseval  survival.  But  you  tired  of  admir^ 
ing  him,  and  then  the  journey,  with  the  phlegmatic 
cattle,  the  forespans  of  oxen  at  the  steeper  hills,  and 
the  interminable  halts,  became  ineffably  wearisome. 

In  more  back-of-the-world  regions  it  was  still  worse ; 
the  axles  and  the  rope  traces  were  always  coming  to 
grief.  You  knew  to  your  sorrow  that  you  must  start 
at  some  unearthly  hour,  but  it  was  a  toss-up  when  you 
turned  up  at  your  destination. 

The  railway  engineer  had  not  dreamed  of  tackling 
mountainous  Switzerland  ;  but  as  the  summer  stream 
of  tourists  brought  wealth  to  the  cantons,  the  diligence 
service  was  admirably  organised.  Nevertheless  it  was 
tedious  work,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  and  the 
Sybarite  could  seldom  fall  back  upon  posting.  The 
portmanteau  was  consigned  to  the  bureau  the  evening 
before,  and  many  a  morning  at  the  Trois  Rois  in 
Basle — where  Trollope’s  George  Vavasour  made  love 
to  his  fair  cousin  in  the  balcony — have  we  cursed  the 
punctual  boots  who  came  rapping  like  Poe’s  raven  at 
the  chamber  door.  You  were  roused  a  trifle  before  the 
lark,  and  swarmed  up  into  the  banquette  at  faintest 
daybreak.  We  always  took  the  banquette  for  choice, 
though  assured  of  double  dust  and  risking  a  drenching. 
But  after  all  we  travelled  for  the  scenery,  and  the 
occupants  of  coupd  and  interior  saw  about  as  much  of 
it  as  the  Frenchman  who  made  the  round  of  Lake 
Leman  and  missed  its  beauties  in  the  char-a-cotd, 
which  unfortunately  was  reversed.  It  is  true,  that  at 
the  steep  ascents,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  outside 
passengers  were  invited  to  get  down  and  walk.  But 
the  views  from  that  banquette  were  glorious — remember 
Leech’s  drawing  of  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  swarm¬ 
ing  up — when  you  entered  Switzerland  through  the 
Munsterthal  and  looked  out  over  Rousseau’s  Lake  of 
Bienne.  And  how  pleasant  it  was,  wffien  parched  with 
the  sunblaze  and  choked  with  dust,  you  rumbled  into 
the  cool  shade  of  sleepy  Berne  to  put  up  at  the  old 
Bear  or  the  Falcon.  No  big  Hotel  de  Berne  in  those 
days,  though  that  establishment  has  been  long  eclipsed 
by  more  pretentious  rivals  elsewffiere.  The  friendly 
host  of  the  Falcon  saw  himself  to  the  spreading  of 
a  table^-a  blending  of  tea,  dinner  and  supper,  with 
everything  national  from  the  trout  to  the  honey.  We 
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remember  how  he  once  took  pity  on  our  lonely  condi¬ 
tion  and  recommended  matrimony,  when  taking  the 
cover  off  some  exquisite  cutlets  of  roe  venison.  Such 
a  piece  of  kindly  counsel  nowadays  is  as  improbable  as 
a  dish  so  carefully  cooked. 

The  Swiss  diligence  horses,  though  strong  and 
sturdy,  were  of  a  lighter  breed  than  the  lumbering 
Germans.  With  their  docked  tails — a  cruel  shame  where 
flies  were  so  troublesome — they  trotted  at  a  rattling  pace 
over  the  levels,  and  sometimes  made  one  tremble  when 
rattling  down  descents  and  turning  sharp  angles.  Yet 
we  shall  never  enjoy  these  Alpine  passes  as  we  were 
wont  to  do,  ere  the  railway  ran  the  diligence  off  the 
roads.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
descent  of  the  Cenis  by  night,  when  lamps  and  a 
waning  moon,  wading  through  cloud  drift,  were  flashing 
fitful  lights  on  the  rocks  and  the  brass  ornaments  of 
the  mule  team.  Now  the  S.  Gothard  line,  with  its 
marvellous  windings,  burrows  beneath  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  Rhone  sources,  and  you  rush  into  a 
restaurant  to  hurry  through  breakfast  many  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  romantic  Devil’s  Bridge.  Scaling 
Splugen  or  Simplon  there  was — and  is  still — an  ex¬ 
hilarating  pleasure,  in  getting  down  to  follow  the  con¬ 
ductor,  who  was  stretching  his  legs  on  the  short  cuts 
that  strike  across  the  zig-zags  of  the  carriage  road. 
The  air  was  as  the  breath  of  life.  At  each  corner  you 
were  face  to  face  with  the  waterfall,  or  looked  down 
upon  the  torrent  rushing  out  of  the  glacier  caverns. 
Or  on  some  emerald  bit  of  “  Alp  ”,  you  gathered 
bouquets  of  the  blue  gentian,  or  admired  the  flush  of 
crimson  in  the  shrubbery  of  Alpine  roses.  Then  came 
the  views  of  sunny  Italy,  when  you  dipped  beneath  the 
snows  of  the  Col,  and  had  passed  the  frozen  watershed. 
You  might  take  your  choice  of  these  prospects,  and 
hardly  go  wrong.  We  should  say  that  the  S.  Gothard 
is  the  fuller  of  attractions,  from  Fluellen  up  the  Reuss 
and  down  to  Bellinzona.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
sublimity  of  the  entrance  through  the  Gorge  of  Gonda 
on  the  Simplon.  But  for  a  perfect  nature-picture, 
framed  in  rugged  rock,  we  give  precedence  to  the  first 
look  southwards  from  the  Splugen,  when  Lombardy 
with  its  lakes  and  trellised  vines  first  bursts  on  the 
vision,  bathed  in  the  glowing  lights  of  a  Claude  land¬ 
scape.  You  had  broken  your  fast  at  some  hospice  on 
monkish  fare  :  you  supped  in  the  Mileuse  on  partridges 
and  macaroni,  with  the  dessert  of  grapes,  melons  and 
figs,  and  the  straw-bound  flasks  from  the  Tuscan  vine¬ 
yards. 


“AU  CGEUR  FRAIS  DE  LA  FORET.” 

CARCELY  a  newspaper  in  Paris  has  failed  to  record 
the  fantasy  of  a  very  young  man  who,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  abandoned  his  home  for  days  in 
order  to  live  hermit-like  in  a  forest.  Every  writer  calls 
him  “a  second  Robinson” — for  he  ate  roots  and 
berries,  slept  beneath  a  bower  of  branches.  When  his 
friends  at  last  discovered  him,  his  clothes  were 
tattered,  his  hair  was  dishevelled.  Proudly  he  said  : 
“  Not  a  soul  have  I  encountered  ”.  Of  course,  as  this 
fantasy  made  his  parents  anxious,  Robinson  should  be 
reprimanded.  He  might  at  least  have  left  a  message  ; 
better  still,  have  announced  that,  as  Crusoe,  he  had 
chosen  the  most  practical  and  cautious  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  And  had  he  borne  off  provisions,  cooking 
utensils  and  a  blanket,  no  one  at  home  would  have 
been  distracted  by  the  fear  that  Robinson  might  be 
shivering,  that  Robinson  might  be  starving.  Still, 
we  like  Robinson.  His  escapade  was  original :  seek¬ 
ing  neither  the  city  nor  the  sea,  pilfering  from 
no  purse — disdainful,  also,  of  the  larder — he  de¬ 
scended  to  none  of  the  vulgarities  of  the  usual 
runaway.  Perhaps  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  father 
or — he  is  certainly  precocious — become  disgusted  with 
his  fellow  creatures  ;  possibly,  a  fair  cousin  had  slighted 
him,  laughing  at  his  protestations,  his  letters,  or  .  .  . 
no  matter  !  However  grave  the  situation,  Robinson 
did  not  drink,  did  not  gamble,  did  not  flourish  a 
revolver.  Quietly,  with  admirable  dignity,  he  sought 

the  forest  and - .  The  rest  is  still  a  secret,  still  a 

mystery.  What  Robinson  did  and  saw,  what  Robinson 
thought  during  his  ten  days’  absence,  no  one  has  deter¬ 
mined.  Only  Robinson  himself  can  enlighten  us  ;  only 


Robinson  can  stop  the  circulation  of  idle,  unromantic 
rumours.  So — rise,  Robinson.  Tell  us  whether  the 
writers  who  have  made  you  famous  speak  the  truth 
when  gaily  and  indulgently,  generously  admitting  that 
their  imagination  may  have  played  them  false,  they 
describe  you  as  a  “  tout  jeune  homme  ”  seated  by  the 
trunk  of  a  monstrous  tree,  now  reflecting,  now  start¬ 
ing,  half-happy,  half-terrified,  marvellously  alone,  an 
amazing  figure,  a  source  of  infinite  alarm  to  the  animals 
and  insects  whose  home  lies  pleasantly  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest. 

Then,  we  have  to  thank  Robinson.  His  fantasy  has 
become  our  fantasy  ;  we,  also,  have  our  forest  and 
frequent  it  assiduously  if  more  conventionally.  He  is 
responsible,  in  fact,  for  our  sojourns  in  the  forest  of 
Moret-sur-Loing,  near  Fontainebleau  ;  had  we  not  heard 
of  Robinson  and  been  tempted  partially  to  follow  his 
example,  we  should  now,  in  the  heat  and  the  glare, 
be  observing  the  appearance  and  inhabitants  of  our 
village  :  passing  over  cobblestones  instead  of  moss, 
through  doors  instead  of  beneath  branches,  up  narrow 
streets  where  runs  the  unsavoury,  the  inevitable 
“  ruisseau  ”.  The  villagers  can  wait  ;  the  life  of  Moret 
can  be  portrayed  on  another  occasion— in  the  mean¬ 
while,  like  Robinson,  we,  forsaking  the  hotel  which 
overlooks  the  blazing  square,  cast  scarcely  a  glance  at 
the  wrinkled  and  rheumatic  peasants  dozing  on  the 
stone  benches  in  the  solitary  strip  of  shade,  at  the 
old  archway  rising  grey  and  moss-grown  above  them, 
at  a  donkey  rolling  in  the  dust  and  the  woman  who 
stands  helpless  by  its  side ;  but,  choosing  an 
upward  path,  leave  Moret  behind  and  approach 
the  entrance  to  the  forest.  And  here  let  us  pause 
to  confess  at  once  that,  in  a  word,  we  are  surprising 
innocents.  As  astonished  at  all  things  as  the  East 
London  child  who  goes  to  Epping  in  a  char- 4-banc ;  as 
amused  as  the  brilliant  author  of  “  An  Indian  Garden  ” 
who  on  setting  foot  on  Indian  soil  laughed  for  weeks, 
we  should,  on  such  an  occasion,  exasperate  the  ento¬ 
mologist  and  botanist.  Over  us,  “  Elizabeth  ”  would 
raise  her  hands  in  horror  ;  so  would  all  other  authors 
of  gardening  books,  their  countless  readers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  go  alone  ;  and  no  one  can  jeer  at  us,  no 
one  can  sneer  at  our  prodigious  ignorance.  We  may 
utter  little  cries,  open  our  mouth  in  sheer  amazement ; 
we  may  start  at  a  sound,  take  to  our  heels  without 
fear  of  being  ridiculed.  Also,  we  can  rest  when  we 
like :  it  would  be  annoying  to  be  urged  onwards, 
told  that  this  tree  is  a  beech  and  its  neighbour  an  oak. 
We  guess,  and  do  not  care  if  we  are  wrong.  We  admire 
a  butterfly,  without  troubling  about  its  name.  We 
recognise  pines  .  .  .  from  the  scent.  We  sink  down 
on  the  leaves,  never  stopping  to  discover  from  which 
tree  they  have  fallen.  Did  entomologist  or  botanist 
appear,  we  should  bid  him  begone  ;  even  with 
“  Elizabeth  ”  our  manner  would  be  scarcely  courteous. 
We  only  know  that  we  are  in  the  forest  :  that  the  forest 
is  beautiful  :  that  ours  is  a  new,  a  strange  happiness. 
However,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  doze,  dream. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  all  eyes  ;  that  spider  waiting  in 
the  middle  of  his  web  has  never  been  more  closely 
regarded.  It  has  got  nothing,  not  a  midge.  It  is  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  cone  falling 
from  the  pines.  It  is  persistently  avoided  by  every  fly. 
Its  temper  must  be  detestable.  And  we  stare,  almost 
hypnotised,  at  the  spider,  marvelling  at  its  patience,  its 
imperturbability  ;  childishly  recall  the  legend  of  King 
Bruce,  and  smile  at  our  folly  when  .  .  .  suddenly  .  .  . 
the  sound  and  sight  of  moving  leaves  freezes  our  smile, 
makes  us  rise  hurriedly.  A  snake,  we  think — a  viper,  a 
veritable  viper,  for  which  the  Mayor  of  Moret  gives  two 
francs  a  head  !  And  we  retreat,  but  look  :  and  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  the  cause  of  the  rustling  is  but  a  beetle¬ 
like  creature  with  a  shell  on  its  back  who  bears  himself 
unsteadily,  stumbles,  rolls  over,  kicks,  and  regaining 
at  last  his  feet,  meets  with  accident  upon  accident. 
Then,  a  bee — a  great  bumble  bee — rolls  drowsily 
through  the  air ;  a  wasp  follows  ;  a  giant  blue-bottle 
passes  ;  a  mosquito  approaches.  And  we  wave  our 
arms  wildly  at  the  mosquito,  thus  terrifying  in  our 
movement  an  ant  that  has  come  upon  our  knee.  And 
the  ant,  panic-stricken,  loses  its  head,  runs  on  to  our 
hand  and  so  becomes  more  panic-stricken  still.  And 
kindly  and  gently  we  brush  the  ant  away  :  but  feel  sure 
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that  when,  after  running  over  leaves  and  up  twigs,  she 
at  last  finds  her  home  and  friends,  she— pleading  for  a 
moment  in  which  to  recover  from  her  emotion — will 
say  :  “A  frightful  thing  has  happened;  heaven  knows 
what  danger  threatens  us,  what  calamity  !  I  have  just 
seen  a  monster,  and  assisted  at  an  earthquake,  a  revo¬ 
lution.  Not  a  second  is  to  be  lost.  Let  us  escape 
while  there  is  time.  Let  us  up  immediately  and 
away  ”. 

Still,  other  insects  are  not  so  agitated.  Perhaps  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  our  presence — for  they 
think  nothing  of  taking  quick  cuts  across  us,  occasion¬ 
ally  pausing  en  route,  after  retracing  their  steps  as 
though  they  had  forgotten  something.  We  are  their 
bridge,  their  viaduct.  No  doubt  we  are  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  appointment  being  on  “  the  monster  ”, 
on  “the  mountain”.  Also,  we  are  a  playground,  a 
race-course,  a  gymnasium  for  the  young  ;  a  citadel  for 
the  sentinels,  a  caravansary  for  the  weary,  the  infirm. 
Thousands  of  eyes  are  upon  us,  hundreds  of  legs  ;  a 
thousand  professions  are  followed  around  us,  countless 
business  transactions,  and  no  doubt  marriages  are 
taking  place  and  christenings.  As  for  the  sounds,  they 
are  innumerable,  indescribable.  Crickets  must  be 
everywhere.  Rooks  call  and  answer  one  another. 
There  is  humming,  buzzing  ;  when  a  breeze  springs  up, 
a  pine-cone  falls,  the  dry  leaves  rustle.  Then,  the 
movement  is  amazing — for  queer  creatures  hop  suddenly 
or  skim  through  the  air,  and  those  that  are  wingless 
run,  and  those  that  are  almost  legless — well,  we  cannot 
explain  how  they  manage,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are 
here  one  moment  and  gone  the  other.  Only  the 
spider  remains  motionless  :  the  spider  always  watch¬ 
ing,  always  imperturbable  in  his  web.  And  we  find 
ourselves  staring  at  the  spider  again  ;  but  he  has  got 
nothing,  not  a  grub.  As  time  goes  on  the  sounds 
become  louder,  the  movement  quicker.  Perhaps  for 
the  principled,  domesticated  insects,  the  evening  meal 
and  bed-time  are  near.  Last  duties  have  to  be  done  ; 
last  words  have  to  be  exchanged,  last  games  have  to 
be  played — so  the  animation  on  “  the  monster  ”,  on 
“  the  mountain  ”  grows  wilder.  No  doubt  the  amorous 
—the  fiances  of  the  forest — have  made  a  rendezvous 
on  our  arm  in  the  moonlight.  Gamblers,  perhaps, 
have  planned  a  meeting  on  our  shoulder  punctually  at 
half-past  nine,  the  dissipated  a  midnight  supper-party 
and  ...  no  matter.  The  “  mountain  ”  will  have 
strangely  disappeared  ;  the  “monster”  will  have  gone. 
And  we  sigh — disliking  the  idea  of  departure,  and 
sympathise  more  sincerely  than  ever  with  Robinson. 
Hours  later,  owls  may  possibly  appear ;  we  would 
love  to  see  an  owl,  hear  him  hoot.  It  would  be 
odd  to  see  bats  dashing  by  in  the  darkness  :  to  know 
whether,  in  their  blindness,  they  successfully  avoid 
branches,  spider-webs.  Fire-flies  would  shine  ;  of 
course  there  must  be  insects  we  have  not  yet 
seen  that  sleep  by  day  and  come  out  refreshed, 
ready  for  adventure  at  night.  There  would  be 
new  sounds,  new  sights,  new  movements  ;  it  would 
be  another  forest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
would  be  mosquitos  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  wild  boar,  feeling 
himself  secure,  would  come  along  and,  seeing  us 
alone,  unprotected,  avenge  himself  on  us  for  all  the 
harm  done  him  and  his  ancestors  by  hunters.  He  would 
not  respect  “the  mountain”,  “the  monster”.  He 
would  rush  forward,  displaying  tusks.  And  we  should 
fly  and  he  would  give  chase  :  and  for  once  he  would 
be  the  hunter,  we  the  hunted.  And  the  spider 
would  look  on  unmoved,  quite  imperturbable.  Possibly 
a  chemineau  would  pass  ;  and  chemineaux  are  not 
always  as  kindly,  as  romantic  as  M.  Richepin’s.  Their 
sticks  have  a  nasty  crook,  a  pointed  ferrule.  They 
carry  knives  with  which  to  prepare  their  food.  They 
are  tall  and  healthy,  each  muscle  is  most  marvellously 
developed.  So  are  there  dangers  in  the  darkness  of 
the  forest.  Still,  we  linger;  so  that  the  sun  sets. 
Belated  insects  hurry  home  across  us  and,  striving 
to  follow  their  example,  the  beetle-like  creatures 
with  a  shell  on  their  backs,  roll  over  and  over, 
roll  over  so  often  that  we  are  for  ever  coming  to 
their  assistance  ;  a  dozen  rooks  call,  then  come  mos¬ 
quitos.  And  we  rise,  flourishing  our  handkerchiefs  ; 
and  soon  find  that  we  have  been  stung,  that  we  totter 
from  so  much  reposing,  that  our  clothes  are  all  colours, 


that  we  are  dishevelled.  And  we  dust  ourselves, 
throwing  off  twigs  ;  and,  before  starting  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  approach  the  spider’s  web. 
Peering,  we  notice  a  tiny  something.  Drawing  still 
closer  we  see  .  .  .  not  a  midge,  not  even  a  grub,  but  a 
speck  of  bark  blown  over  from  a  tree.  We  are  in¬ 
finitely  amused ;  we  cannot  contain  ourselves  :  we 
laugh.  But  the  spider  remains  where  it  was  before — 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  web — still  watching,  still 
patient,  still  imperturbable.  Not  a  nerve  in  its  black 
and  yellow  body  throbs  :  yet  its  temper  must  be 
frightful. 


MUNICIPAL  INSURANCE. 

EVERY  now  and  then  certain  members  ot  sundry 
corporations  or  other  local  bodies  advocate  that 
such  bodies  should  convert  themselves  into  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  so  save  the  payment  of  fire 
insurance  premiums.  From  time  to  time  fires  occur 
which  afford  material  for  argument  on  the  other  side 
and  suggest  that,  in  the  interests  of  ratepayers,  the 
proper  policy  to  pursue  is  to  have  the  risk  guaranteed 
by  reliable  insurance  companies.  The  latest  example 
is  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the  Birkenhead  Town 
Hall.  This  building  was  a  very  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  with  fire-proof  floors,  stone  staircase,  and  other 
features  calculated  to  prevent  serious  damage  by 
fire.  The  local  fire  brigade  dealt  with  the  outbreak 
in  an  effective  manner,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  loss 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  ,£20,000.  The  building 
was  insured  for  ,£40,000,  at  a  premium  of  about  ,£30 
per  annum  ;  consequently  the  loss  incurred  amounts  to 
the  premiums  that  would  be  paid  in  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  centuries,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  ratepayers 
of  Birkenhead  have  gained  very  considerably  by  having 
the  loss  paid  by  the  insurance  companies,  instead  of 
being  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that  many  corporations, 
like  many  private  individuals,  may  pay  premiums  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fire  happening,  and  in  such  an 
event  people  unfamiliar  with  the  law  of  average  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  have  paid  something  for  nothing. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  By  means  of  insurance  the 
possibility  of  substantial  loss  is  avoided  in  return  for  a 
small  annual  payment,  which  on  ordinary  municipal 
buildings  is  only  is.  6 d.  per  annum  for  every  £100 
insured.  An  insurance  company  which  has  a  large 
number  of  such  risks  upon  its  books  can  undertake  this 
business  without  any  appreciable  chance  of  loss,  while 
an  individual,  or  a  corporation,  operating  in  a  limited 
sphere,  cannot  do  so  without  running  the  risk  of  having 
to  meet  a  very  heavy  loss. 

An  industrious  professor  once  tossed  a  coin  many 
hundreds  of  times,  and  thereby  demonstrated  that 
where  small  numbers  are  concerned  chances  work  out 
in  a  very  irregular  way  ;  but  where  large  numbers  are 
concerned  they  work  out  in  a  very  regular  way.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  fire  insurance  risks. 
A  company  which  takes  many  risks  experiences  average 
results,  an  individual  or  a  corporation  which  takes  few 
risks  may  experience  premature  ill  luck,  ora  long  period 
of  good  luck.  If  ill  luck  is  met  with  the  result  is  a  big 
loss  ;  if  long  good  luck  is  met  with  the  result  of  abstention 
from  the  payment  of  fire  premiums  is  only  a  small  gain. 
It  is  consequently  extremely  unwise  for  any  bod) 
operating  on  a  small  scale  to  carry  his,  or  its,  own 
risk.  The  normal  cost  for  insuring  public  buildings 
is  is.  6 d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  even  if  a  wide 
experience  -showed  that  say  is.  per  cent,  per  annum 
were  a  sufficient  charge  for  the  risk  it  would  be  foolish 
for  local  bodies  to  try  to  save  perhaps  £10  a  year, 
when  by  doing  so  they  run  the  risk  of  incurring  a  very 
heavy  loss.  We  have  recently  examined  in  some  detail 
the  records  of  losses  from  fire  on  municipal  buildings, 
and  they  go  to  show  that  the  premium  charged  by  the 
fire  insurance  companies  is  by  no  means  excessive  for 
the  risks  involved. 

We  quite  recognise  that  it  is  the  duty  of  public 
officials  to  save  all  they  can  for  the  ratepayers  whose 
money  they  spend,  but  a  prosaic  investigation  of  facts 
shows  by  abstaining  from  insurance  with  recognised 
insurance  companies,  the  area  of  risk  is  too  limited  to 
give  average  results.  It  might  happen  that  by  carrying 
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its  own  risk  a  corporation  would  save  a  little,  but 
also  it  might  happen  that  by  carrying  its  own  risk  it 
would  lose  a  lot  ;  and  therefore  the  practice  of  muni¬ 
cipal  insurance  may  become  little  better  than  a  gamble. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

I. 

.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  1901. 

Sir, — Self-government  has  often  been  said  to  be 
upon  its  trial  but  in  this  colony  there  are  many  who  say 
that  in  South  Africa  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  The  last  century  was  the  century  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  self-government.  After  Great  Britain’s  success¬ 
ful  issue  from  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  in  1815  most 
Continental  nations  attributed  our  success  to  our  form 
of  government  and  set  about  at  once  to  follow  our 
example.  The  result  cannot  be  called  an  unqualified 
success.  What  suited  us  has  not  always  suited  other 
nations  and  while  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Spain  have  adopted  the  forms  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  with  its  monarch  or  president  and  two  chambers, 
the  self-governing  spirit  has  never  had  the  same  power 
that  it  has  in  Britain.  The  scenes  in  their  Houses  of 
Deputies  or  Representatives  have  somewhat  lessened 
the  dignity  of  those  assemblies  and  this  year  the  Irish 
members  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  have  made  an 
effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  similar  level.  Here  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent.  All  local  affairs 
are  managed  by  local  bodies.  Every  place  with 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  has  a  Mayor  and  Town 
Council  and,  whatever  else  they  may  do  or  leave  undone, 
they  afford  a  convenient  cockshy  upon  which  the 
populace  can  vent  their  abuse.  They  are  elected  by  the 
popular  vote  and  when  elected  are  thoroughly  well 
abused  by  those  who  have  elected  them.  Democracy 
has  a  tendency,  it  has  been  said,  to  devour  its  own 
children,  and  if  it  does  not  do  that  in  this  Colony  it 
certainly  appears  to  take  great  delight  in  torturing 
them.  The  presence  of  the  plague  has  worked  up  this 
process  of  torture  to  fever  heat.  Its  arrival  here  and 
its  continuance  are  attributed,  and  probably  in  a  great 
measure  rightly,  to  the  negligence  or  to  the  interested 
action  of  those  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to 
look  after  their  municipal  affairs.  Cape  Town  is  the 
chief  offender.  The  smaller  municipalities  round  about 
come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  anathemas  but  the  chief  ones 
are  pronounced  against  that  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Colony.  The  members  of  this  body  are  very  imposing  in 
appearance.  They  all  wear  smart  gowns  and  have 
special  cocked  hats  and  when  on  view  in  public  have  a 
magnificent  mace  with  a  bewigged  Recorder  and  other 
trappings  of  monarchical  municipalities  in  the  old 
country.  They  are  ever  ready  to  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  reception  of  a  governor  or  general  or  other  im¬ 
portant  personage  and  they  have  no  prejudice  against 
doing  full  justice  to  a  public  luncheon.  In  fact  they  are 
so  much  taken  up  with  these  important  functions  that 
their  accusers  say  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  such 
commonplace  subjects  as  sanitation  or  the  health  of 
the  town  they  are  elected  to  govern.  Recently  Prince 
Kalaniana-ole  visited  this  city.  He  is  well  known  in 
England  as  the  nephew  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hawaii 
group  of  islands  who  was  present  at  Queen  Victoria’s 
Jubilee  in  1887.  After  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Sea  Point  some  five  miles  from  here,  he  went  to 
Kimberley  and  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  press- 
interviewer.  From  the  account  given  of  the  interview 
the  Prince  seemed  disinclined  to  say  anything  against 
the  places  he  had  visited,  but  upon  being  pressed  in  the 
manner  usually  adopted  by  intelligent  and  persistent 
interviewers  he  unbosomed  himself  freely.  When  asked 
what  were  his  impressions  of  what  he  had  seen,  he  at 
first  discreetly  answered  that  “  he  had  hardly  seen 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  any  definite  opinions  ”, 
but,  when  pressed  and  asked  whether  he  was  very 
much  struck  with  Cape  Town,  he  replied  emphatically 
“No,  I  was  not  at  all  ” .  Nothing  abashed  the  inter¬ 
viewer  proceeded  “  You  were  not  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  ?  ”  upon  which  the  Prince  laughed.  Upon  I 
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further  pressure  he  acknowledged,  “  the  outskirts 
of  Cape  Town  were  very  fine— but  the  city  itself 
I  did  not  like.  In  fact  (with  another  laugh  he  said)  I 
wrote  home  and  said  it  was  as  filthy  a  city  as  I  had 
ever  been  in.  That  was  my  opinion  of  Cape  Town. 
Really  when  I  first  landed  at  Cape  Town  the  streets 
were  filthy — stagnant  water  lying  all  over  the  city  ; 
the  way  the  streets  were  kept  seemed  to  me  something 
awful.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have  the  plague.” 

The  Prince’s  opinion  of  the  condition  of  Cape  Town  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  unprejudiced  observer.  No  one 
complains  more  than  the  inhabitants  themselves,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  a  town  councillor  :  the  people  have 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands  but  they  never  seem  to 
think  of  using  it.  Filth  no  doubt  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  plague  and  overcrowding  is  another.  Here  the 
interests  of  the  City  Fathers  come  in,  for  many  of 
them  are  landlords  and  to  have  forty  or  fifty  people 
in  a  house  adapted  to  contain  half  a  dozen  pays  them 
better  than  looking  after  the  health  of  the  town. 
In  the  press  and  in  conversation  the  elected  rulers 
of  the  different  localities  are  roundly  abused,  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  suggest  doing  away 
with  them.  He  would  find  himself  in  a  hornets’  nest. 
The  strength  of  the  local  self-government  principle  is 
such  that  the  majority  of  people  seem  to  prefer  to  be 
governed  badly  by  themselves  to  being  governed  well 
by  anybody  else.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  local  bodies  to 
say  there  is  one  good  work  they  always  perform  and  in 
this  they  set  a  good  example  to  many  self-governing 
bodies  at  home  :  they  invariably  supply  their  constituents 
with  a  public  library.  Cape  Town  itself  has  a  very  fine 
one  and  every  municipality  provides  one.  Most  of  them 
also  provide  themselves  with  excellent  accommodation 
in  the  town  halls  they  build.  The  presence  of  the 
plague  and  the  hostile  criticism  it  has  evoked  may  cause 
them  to  reform  and  put  their  houses  in  order  and  bear 
in  mind  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  advocacy  of  “  Sanitas, 
sanitas,  sanitas”,  which  at  the  time  he  propounded  it 
was  ridiculed  as  a  “  policy  of  sewage”. 

Yours  obediently, 

M. 


PAN-AMERICANISM  AND  THE  APPREHEN¬ 
SIONS  IT  AWAKENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  13  August,  1901. 

Sir, — An  article  with  the  above  heading  appears  in  a 
contemporary,  and  purports  to  be  copied  from  the 
“Journal  des  D^bats  ”.  It  is  a  r^chaufffi  of  the 
opinions  of  other  journals.  With  the  “Journal  des 
Debats  ”  I  am  in  entire  accord.  A  trifle  of  side-light 
on  this  United  States  proclivity  may  tend  to  arouse 
England  by  showing  that  there  are  grounds  for  the 
“  Apprehensions  ”. 

The  last  Commission  despatched  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  “  spy  out  the  land  ”  in  the 
South  was  under  the  regime  of  President  Hayes  in 
1878.  The  Commission  obtained  reports  from  all  the 
U.S.  Ministers  accredited  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
a  report  of  the  Minister  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  all.  The  Minister  naively 
says  : — 

“  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  acquire  control 
of  the  commerce  of  Brazil.  English  capital  is  largely 
invested  here ;  it  is  a  rich  field  with  a  great  future,  and 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  money  to  open  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Even  if  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  should  not  be  satisfactory  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  we  should  persevere  and  make  the  country  from 
which  we  receive  such  large  importations  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  labour  and  skill  of  our  own 
people  ”. — From  Dispatch  of  American  Minister ,  at  Rio 
Janeiro ,  to  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington , 
dated  May  1878. 

When  presenting  the  last  and  most  recent  series  of 
reports  to  the  President  to  be  laid  before  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  State — W.  M.  Evarts — said  : — 

“  It  seems  to  be  very  evident,  that  the  provision  of 
regular  steam  postal  communication  by  aid  from 
Government  has  been  the  forerunner  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  predominance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great 
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marts  of  Central  and  South  America,  both  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Continent.  It  is  no 
less  apparent  that  the  efforts  of  other  European 
nations— Germany  France  and  Italy— to  share  in  this 
profitable  trade  have  been  successful  in  proportion 
to  the  adoption  of  regular  postal  steam  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  several  markets,  whose  trade  they 
sought. 

“"These  papers  show  also,  that  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  thus  shown  by  European  nations  has  actually 
reversed  the  advantage  which  our  geographical  position 
gives  us  in  relation  to  this  extensive  commerce  of  the 
American  Hemisphere.  The  commercial  correspon¬ 
dence  of  our  merchants  with  the  trading  points  on  the 
east  and  west  coast  crosses  the  Atlantic  twice  to 
make  postal  communication  in  a  circuit  of  trade,  which 
has  its  beginning  and  its  end  on  our  own  Continent. 
The  statistics  of  our  limited  trade  under  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  disadvantage  show  that  the  growing  pre¬ 
ference  for  our  products  in  these  South  American 
markets  insists  upon  being  gratified,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  circuit  of  importation,  which  carries  our  mer¬ 
chandise  to  Europe  and  incorporates  it  as  a  contribution 
to  the  volume  and  the  profits  of  European  South 
American  trade.  No  stronger  demonstration  of  the 
tendency  of  commerce  to  follow  in  the  train  of  postal 
communication  can  be  conceived  than  this  vast  and 
expensive  circuit  of  importation  resorted  to,  in  default  of 
direct  opportunities,  between  the  countries  of  demand 
and  supply.” 

From  this  report,  with  its  accompanying  dispatches, 
the  “Great  Pan-American  Railroad”  and  the  “Pan- 
American  Congress”  have  originated.  The  leader  in 
the  organisation  of  these  defenders  of  American  com¬ 
merce  shipping  &c.  was  the  late  J.  G.  Blaine,  who, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
American  Minister  to  France,  a  document  in  which 
he  outlined  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  much  discussed  and  abused  Monroe 
Doctrine.  This  dispatch  was  in  answer  to  a  request 
of  the  French  Government  that  the  United  States 
should  co-operate  with  European  nations  to  end  the 
war  then  being  waged  between  Chili  and  Peru  by 
friendly  mediation.  The  Secretary  of  State — Mr.  Blaine 
— wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  Neither  interest  nor  inclination  leads  this  country  to 
wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  our  relations  to  the  States  of  the  American 
Continent  are  widely  different,  and  the  situation  so 
nearly  reversed,  that  this  Government,  while  appre¬ 
ciating  the  high  and  disinterested  motives  that  inspired 
the  suggestion,  is  constrained  to  gravely  doubt  \sic\  the 
expediency  of  uniting  with  European  Powers  to  inter¬ 
vene  either  by  material  pressure  or  by  moral  or  political 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  American  States.  These 
Republics  are  younger  sisters  of  this  Government. 
Their  proximity  of  situation,  similarity  in  origin,  and 
frame  of  Government,  unity  of  political  interest  on  all 
questions  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  their  geographical 
remoteness  from  Europe  have  naturally  given  to 
American  States  close  and  especial  relations  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  course  of  time  removed  them  further 
from  the  European  system. 

“  The  interests  commercial  and  political  of  the  United 
States  on  this  Continent  transcend  in  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  those  of  any  other  Power,  and  where  these 
immense  interests  are  deeply  involved  this  Govern¬ 
ment  must  preserve  a  position  where  its  influence 
will  be  most  independent  and  efficient.  In  the  contest 
between  Chili  and  Peru,  the  United  States  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  struggle  with  painful  interest  and  en¬ 
deavoured  as  opportunity  offered  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace,  and  you  will  say  to  the  French  Government, 
that  while  the  interest  which  President  Grevyhas  mani¬ 
fested  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  his  sympathy  for  the 
unhappy  victims  of  this  war  find  an  earnest  response 
here,  both  from  the  Government  and  the  people,  the 
United  States  declines  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
European  Powers  for  a  joint  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Chili  and  Peru  ”. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  this  dispatch  is  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  was  enunciated 
years  before  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — steps  towards 


the  epoch  when  that  Republic  can  in  reality  boast 
that : — 

“  No  pent-up  Utica  confines  our  Powers, 

For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours  ”. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

John  Harold. 


A  PROJECT  FOR  PUBLISHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

San  Pedro  de  Jujuy,  Argentine  Republic, 

18  July,  1901. 

Dear  Sir,- — No  gazetteer  will  exactly  locate  the  above 
address  but  the  Post  Office  finds  it  and  it  bears  upon 
Mr.  Samson’s  project  in  your  issue  of  11  May  about 
epitomising  the  monthlies.  We  are  three  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  if  we  could  get  a  synopsis  of  the 
monthlies  life  would  be  made  more  interesting  and 
pleasant  and  a  considerable  economy  in  time  and  money 
effected.  If  possible  let  us  have  the  concentrated  lore 
of  all  literature,  be  the  price  what  it  may,  let  it  be  good 
and  the  work  also. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

F.  W.  Clunie. 

THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  BAYREUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bayreuth,  19  August. 

Sir, — The  performance  of  the  second  cycle  of  the 
“  Ring”  just  completed  at  Bayreuth  raises  an  important 
question  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  management  to¬ 
wards  the  audience.  Two  cycles  are  advertised  at 
precisely  the  same  price  under,  so  far  as  is  stated,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conditions,  but  one  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Richter  and  is  a  brilliant  success,  while  the  other 
conducted  by  Siegfried  Wagner  comes  perilously  near 
to  being  an  absolute  failure.  The  first  two  days  were 
passable,  the  magnificent  singing  and  acting  of  Frau 
Gulbranson  and  Herr  van  Rooy  in  the  “Walkure” 
covering  all  defects,  but  “Siegfried”  was  simply  dis¬ 
graceful,  the  tenor,  Herr  Kraus,  and  the  conductor 
being  manifestly  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other,  and 
more  than  once  a  collapse  appeared  imminent ;  the  con¬ 
ductor  appeared  to  have  no  control  over  his  orchestra, 
and  the  exquisite  “  Wald-weben  ”  was  for  once  abso¬ 
lutely  coarse.  “  Gotterdammerung  ”  began  no  better, 
the  Norns,  the  same  artists  who  had  sung  admirably 
under  Dr.  Richter,  almost  broke  down,  the  scene  just 
“  scraped  through  ”  safely,  and  the  whole  performance 
was  only  saved  by  Herr  Kraus  and  Frau  Gulbranson, 
who  had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  go  their  own 
way,  and  by  their  absolute  self-confidence  reassured 
their  fellow-artists.  As  it  was  tersely  put  to  me  the 
next  day,  “  Gulbranson  was  leading  the  orchestra  ”,  and 
when  neither  Brunnhilde  nor  Siegfried  was  on  the  stage, 
the  “  wobbling  ”  was  resumed  ;  it  was  painfully  evident 
that  singers  and  players  alike  had  lost  confidence  in 
their  would-be  leader.  A  minor  cause  for  complaint 
was  also  the  changes  in  the  cast  ;  in  the  first  cycle 
Herr  Kraus  as  Siegmund  and  Herr  Schmedes  as  Sieg¬ 
fried  could  not  have  been  improved  upon.  Why  then, 
with  these  artists  and  Richter  all  on  the  spot,  must  we 
have  Burgstatter,  a  very  inferior  artist,  for  Siegmund, 
Herr  Kraus  as  Siegfried  (a  role  which  in  the  earlier 
part  suits  neither  his  appearance  nor  his  method),  and 
Siegfried  Wagner  for  conductor  ?  Does  the  Bayreuth 
management  really  think  that  having  paid  20  marks 
for  a  seat  in  the  theatre  we  shall  be  satisfied  to 
occupy  that  seat,  and  accept  whatever  fare  they 
please  to  put  before  us?  All  cannot  afford  to  go  for 
the  entire  Festival,  and  those  who  attend  but  one  cycle 
pay  the  same,  and  have  a  right  to  the  same  value,  as 
others.  We  go  to  Bayreuth  to  hear  standard  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Wagner  dramas.  Bayreuth  can  give 
us  such  performances,  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  it  does.  With  keen  competition  at  its  own  doors 
(the  Munich  Wagner  Theatre  opens  this  week)  it 
behoves  Bayreuth  to  look  to  its  ways.  The  manage¬ 
ment  owes  a  duty  not  only  to  Wagner’s  memory  but 
to  the  hearers  who  frequent  the  Festival  year  after 
year.  By  neglecting  fairly  to  fulfil  their  contract  with 
the  latter,  they  practically  insult  the  former. 

A  Constant  Visitor  to  Bayreuth. 
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REVIEWS. 

CERVANTES  AND  HIS  “DON  QUIXOTE”. 

“The  History  of  the  Valorous  and  Witty  Knight- 
Errant  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha.”  By  Miguel 
de  Cervantes.  Translated  by  Thomas  Shelton. 
3  vols.  “  Library  of  English  Classics.”  London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

“  Exemplary  Novels.”  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 
Translated  by  James  Mabbe,  1640.  2  vols. 

London  :  Gibbings.  1900.  55.  net. 

“The  Complete  Works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes”, 
vol  3.  Don  Quixote,  vol.  1.  Edited  by  James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly.  Glasgow :  Govvans  &  Gray. 
1901.  is.  net. 

HERE  is  something  in  being  born  a  blackguard, 
or  at  least  an  outlaw,  a  social  outcast.  Some 
artists  in  letters,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  have 
achieved  distinction  and  even  greatness  without  this 
qualification.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who 
without  it  would  not  have  left  immortal  memories  or 
left  behind  them  work  of  perennial  freshness  and 
interest.  It  is  owing  to  the  touch  of  the  ruffian  in  him 
that  Villon  got  an  essence  into  his  verse  that  to-day 
not  merely  arouses  our  curiosity  but  actually — such  is 
the  effect  of  time  on  such  work — smells  sweet.  Without 
that  same  touch  of  the  blackguard  there  would  simply 
have  been  no  Verlaine  at  all.  Why  is  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  so  rapidly  shifting  back  into  the  lists  of 
names  mentioned  only  in  text-books  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  ?  Surely  because  nature  halted  in  the  carrying 
out  of  her  first  intention.  In  the  beginning  she  proposed, 
undoubtedly,  to  hatch  him  out  one  of  the  tribe  to  which 
Verlaine  and  Villon  belonged;  but  she  grew  timid  and 
by  adding  that  “touch  of  the  Shorter  Catechist” 
spoilt  all.  Stevenson  the  vagrant,  the  irresponsible 
wanderer,  the  bedless  beggar,  the  haunter  of  windy 
highways  by  day  and  of  sordid  town  slums  by  night — 
such  a  Stevenson  would  certainly  have  given  the  world 
something  which  the  world  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
and  to  keep  for  ever.  But  Stevenson  the  honest  man, 
the  man  of  curious  honour,  the  respecter  of  other 
people’s  goods,  the  lover  of  a  comfortable  home  and  a 
soft  bed — this  man,  however  preferable  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  quickly  fell  to  be  a  writer  of  bourgeois  books 
for  bourgeois  households  and  of  moral  essays  that  may 
be  endured  by  few  save  the  Scotch.  He  had  a  fine 
command  of  beautiful  words  and  smooth-flowing 
sentences  ;  but  having  for  the  sake  of  ease  withdrawn 
from  the  fields  where  new  things  were  to  be  observed, 
he  never  again  found  anything  worth  observing  or 
telling.  He  himself  knew  well  what  his  soul  sought  for 
and  needed  ;  but  the  Shorter  Catechist  would  not  hear 
of  a  life  of  ups  and  downs.  Not  that  we  suppose  every 
young  writer  would  do  well  to  plunge  headlong  into  a 
career  of  loose,  careless  living.  That  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  tried  of  late  by  young  men,  and  with  sufficiently 
disastrous  results  to  warn  everyone  not  to  try  the 
vagrant,  irresponsible  life  unless  it  calls  to  him  with 
an  importunity  not  to  be  denied.  It  called  to  Stevenson, 
and  he  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton  wool  and  put  blinkers 
over  his  eyes.  It  called  to  Verlaine  and  Villon,  and  they 
followed  and  won  their  name  and  fame.  It  called  im¬ 
peratively  to  yet  another,  one  Cervantes,  and  he  also 
followed  and  also  won  name  and  fame. 

If  not  a  thief,  drunkard,  gaolbird,  he  had  adventures 
enough.  By  turns  soldier,  playwright,  novelist, 
prisoner-of-war  and  galley-slave,  postmaster,  arrested 
person  kept  in  gaol  on  suspicion  (to  put  the  case 
mildly)  of  having  appropriated  to  his  uses  the  public 
monies,  he  was  grey-headed,  as  he  himself  alleges, 
when  he  started  out  to  write  “  Don  Quixote  ”.  If  we 
did  not  know  so  much  about  him  as  we  do,  if  his  work 
contained  far  fewer  autobiographical  snatches,  we  still 
might  guess  from  “  Don  Quixote”  the  manner  of  man 
he  was.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  scholarly  raga¬ 
muffins  and  roysterers.  Without  his  experience  of  the 
hard-up  phases  of  human  existence  “Don  Quixote” 
had  been  impossible.  Only  the  man  who  had  lived 
amongst  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower  orders 
could  have  discovered  Sancho  Panza  with  his  “belly-full 
of  proverbs  ”.  He  speaks  with  a  convincing  air  of 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  the  Spain  of 
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his  day,  of  the  dirt  of  its  inns  and  the  lying  of  their 
landlords,  of  the  life  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  soldiers 
and  galley-slaves.  He  knows  quite  well  what  it  is  to  live 
in  the  fields  and  woods  on  acorns  and  herbs  and  whatever 
might  with  comparative  impunity  be  stolen.  His  pages 
sometimes  smoulder  with  the  outcast’s  reticent  rage 
against  the  rich,  though  oftener  they  are  filled  with  the 
good-natured,  irresponsible  outcast’s  devil-may-care  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  rich  and  everyone  else.  A  supreme 
genius,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  hatred  of  regularity 
and  punctuality  and  businesslike  habits  and  civilisation, 
he  wrote  the  most  popular  book  in  the  world,  a  book 
that  has  always  been,  is,  and  always  will  be  more  read 
in  bourgeois,  businesslike  circles  than  by  the  daring 
people  who  are  determined  to  go  to  the  deuce  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  continued  fame  of  “Don  Quixote” 
is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  Despite  the  breadth  of  many 
of  its  remarks  it  is  read  in  respectable  families.  A  book 
of  adventure,  it  is  more  read  by  staid,  grown  men  than 
by  boys.  Chapter  after  chapter  contains  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  humour  that  has  been  obsolete  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  practical  joking  of  the  sort  which 
serves  to  pad  out  many  of  Lever’s  novels,  a  thing 
repugnant  to  the  modern  man  and  woman.  When  one 
comes  to  consider  the  matter  carefully  one  may  well 
wonder  what  salt  keeps  “  Don  Quixote  ”  alive.  Can 
Cervantes  have  dreamed  that  future  generations  would 
know  him  chiefly  by  this  one  story,  and  that  the  rest  of 
his  work  would  be  interesting  only  because  it  was 
written  by  the  author  of  “  Don  Quixote  ”  ? 

He,  a  man  of  extravagant  imagination,  set  out  to 
make  a  burlesque  on  the  extravagant  imaginings  of  the 
medirevals.  Had  he  lived  four,  three,  or  even 
two  centuries  earlier  he  would  have  been  the  most 
riotous  of  them  all.  As  it  was,  he  found  himself 
steeped  in  the  tide  of  the  New  Learning,  then  spreading 
over  all  Europe.  Like  his  fellows  he  repudiated  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  thinking  he  had  no  connection  with  them  and 
that  by  some  mysterious  thread  he  was  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  ancients.  The  historical  sense,  the 
sense  of  the  past,  could  not  come  to  his  rescue,  being 
as  yet  unborn.  Men  accepted  life  as  it  was  and  seemed 
never  to  dream  that  it  and  its  conditions  had  ever  been 
different.  The  pathos  of  the  coming  and  the  passing  of 
the  successive  generations  that  had  held  the  green  earth 
in  the  elder  times  had  occurred  to  none  ;  none  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  peoples  who  had  lived  and  done 
their  work  according  to  their  lights  and  passed  into 
the  great  darkness.  To  Cervantes  the  old  chivalric 
romances  were  merely  stupidly  ludicrous.  He  could 
not  see  that  they  had  never  been  regarded  as  prosaic 
statements  of  fact,  that  they  were  read  as  we  read 
poetry  to-day,  that  they  had  been  loved  even  as  we 
to-day  love  the  tales  of  the  amateur  fisherman  and  the 
great  fishes  he  has  just  failed  to  bring  to  land.  So  he 
addled  the  head  of  Seiior  Alonso  Quixano  the  Good 
with  too  much  reading  of  books  of  chivalry,  set  him 
on  the  back  of  broken-winded,  bare-ribbed  carriage- 
horse  Rozinante,  and  turned  him  loose  on  the  world 
to  prove,  if  you  please,  the  untruth  of  the  chivalrous 
tales  by  the  naive  method  of  showing  precisely  what 
would  happen  if  a  man  of  his  day  relied  on 
sword,  shield,  spear,  armour  and  enchantments. 
Naturally,  he  had  an  immense  success  with  his 
immediate  public.  The  whole  world  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  buffetings  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 
received  ;  no  one  living  could  contain  himself  when 
Sancho  Panza  was  tossed  in  a  blanket  or  a  herd  of  pigs 
or  bulls  went  over  him  and  his  master.  But  like  every 
genius,  like  every  genuine  artist,  Cervantes  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  The  practical  jokes — excepting 
one  or  two  of  the  more  colossal  of  them — amuse  the 
twentieth  century  not  at  all ;  all  the  mediaeval  appa¬ 
ratus  of  coincidences  and  elaborately  worked  -  out 
schemes  for  the  discomfiture  of  Don  Quixote  is  as 
inept  and  unconvincing  to  us  as  the  very  yarns  that 
Cervantes  set  out  to  satirise.  We  do  not  read  for 
these,  or  for  the  local  colour  of  the  story.  Of  local 
colour  there  is  none.  We  of  this  sophisticated  age, 
with  our  knowledge  of  many  lands  and  many  periods, 
perceive  the  local  colour  even  of  our  everyday  surround¬ 
ings  ;  there  are  gentlemen  who  earn  livelihoods  by 
writing  novels  in  which  the  local  colour  of  this  familiar 
London  of  ours  is  exploited  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
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Cervantes  that  anyone  could  possibly  be  curious 
about  the  habits  and  environment  of  the  peasants  or 
bandits  or  town-loafers  whom  he  knew  so  well.  He 
touches  on  them  for  a  moment ;  he  does  not  linger  a 
moment  longer  than  is  indispensable  to  the  working 
out  of  his  history.  He  loves  the  open  air,  as  he  hates 
respectability  and  closed  doors  ;  but  the  particular  air 
of  Spain  and  the  colour  of  its  country  do  not  seem  to 
him  worth  spending  time  on. 

We  read  “  Don  Quixote  ”  because  it  is  a  sapient  and 
interesting  story  of  two  real  personages,  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  two  personages  that  live,  that  eat, 
drink,  and  do  and  say  absurd  things,  that  stand  before 
us  as  we  read  as  clearly,  as  solid,  in  as  true  a  perspective, 
as  they  might  stand  on  a  theatre  stage.  It  is  true  they 
are  drawn  in  caricature  ;  but  it  is  just  here  that  the 
consummate  art  of  Cervantes  is  shown.  We  laugh  at 
a  caricature  of  one  of  our  high  and  mighty  statesmen 
because  we  know  the  man,  because  at  the  least  we 
have  seen  his  photograph  and  have  read  his  promissory 
speeches  and  noted  how  the  promises  were  broken. 
In  “  Don  Quixote  ”,  so  deft  is  the  author,  we  get  both 
the  caricature  and  the  real  man  in  every  sentence. 
We  are  intensely  amused  by  the  caricature,  while  the 
man  wins  our  sympathy  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
what  becomes  of  him.  When  Cervantes  began  he 
meant  to  make  Don  Quixote,  and  through  Don 
Quixote  chivalry,  ridiculous  ;  again  and  again  he 
announces  his  intention  of  making  you  laugh  and  he 
tries  to  carry  out  his  intention  by  describing  some 
drubbing  received  by  the  knight  and  his  squire  ;  but 
as  he  went  on  the  characters  grew  and  shaped  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  definitely  in  his  imagination 
until  at  last  he  became  far  more  engrossed  in  the 
workings  of  their  minds  than  in  their  exploits.  The 
tilt  at  the  windmills  is  a  gigantic  piece  of  fooling  ;  but 
by  the  time  Quixote  sees  kings,  knights  and  legions 
of  men-at-arms  in  the  dust  raised  by  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Cervantes  has  found  himself. 

“‘That  knight  whom  thou  seest  there  with  the 
yellow  armour,  who  bears  in  his  shield  a  lion,  crowned, 
crouching  at  a  damsel’s  feet,  is  the  valorous  Laurcalio, 
lord  of  the  silver  bridge.  The  other,  whose  arms  are 
powdered  with  flowers  of  gold,  and  bears  in  an  azure 
field  three  crowns  of  silver,  is  the  dreaded  Micocolembo, 
great  Duke  of  Quirocia.  ...  In  that  other  army  come 
those  that  taste  the  crystalline  streams  of  the  olive¬ 
bearing  Betis  ;  those  that  dip  and  polish  their  faces 
with  the  liquor  of  the  ever-rich  and  golden  Tagus  ; 
those  that  possess  the  profitable  fluent  of  divine  Genii  ; 
those  that  &c.  &c.’  .  .  .  Sancho  Panzo  stood  sus¬ 
pended  at  his  speech,  and  spoke  not  a  word,  but  would 
only  now  and  then  turn  his  head,  to  see  whether  he 
could  mark  those  knights  and  giants  which  his  lord  had 
named;  and  by  reason  he  could  not  discover  any.  .  .  .” 

Here  surely  is  an  immortal  picture — Quixote  de¬ 
livering  himself  of  his  wild  imaginings,  wrought  out  of 
his  memories  of  the  books  of  chivalry,  and  Sancho 
staring  with  wide,  vacant,  stupid  eyes,  doubting 
whether  he  is  blind  or  his  master  mad  !  But  it  is  in 
the  second  part — that  second  part  which  would  never 
have  been  written  had  not  a  foolish  interloper  first 
performed,  badly,  for  Cervantes  the  task  which  he  was 
too  lazy  to  achieve  himself — that  we  get  at  the  very 
core  of  Quixote’s  individuality.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  the  scene  where  someone  describes  a  lady  as  the 
most  beautiful  being  in  the  world.  “Yes”,  says 
Quixote  to  himself,  “always  excepting  my  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  ” — a  peasant  woman,  be  it  remembered,  he 
has  never  seen.  Throughout  this  second  part  it  is 
the  state  of  mind  of  Quixote — and  of  Sancho — that  is 
analysed  ;  and  to  the  modern  reader  the  second  will 
always  be  the  more  interesting  part.  It  is  here  that  we 
get  Sancho’s  best  sayings,  as,  for  example,  the 
magnificent  “  Man  is  as  God  made  him,  and  some¬ 
times  a  great  deal  worse”.  And  despite  Cervantes’ 
habit  of  turning  to  his  audience  and  warning  them  to 
be  ready  to  laugh,  the  finest  scenes  are  carried  through 
with  inconceivable  audacity  and  imperturbable  gravity. 
The  “  novels  ”  contained  in  the  first  part  are  perhaps 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance.  They  are  stories  of  exactly 
the  same  sort  as  those  in  the  two  volumes  of 
“  Exemplary  Novels  ”.  We  read  them  simply  because 
they  were  written  by  Cervantes. 


As  for  Thomas  Shelton’s  translation,  it  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  made. 
Shelton  lived  in  a  time  when  the  English  tongue  had 
not  crystallised  and  hardened  ;  and  he  worked  in  an 
admirable  medium  with  infinite  fluency  and  ease.  He 
gives  us  no  preciously  elaborated  phrases  ;  but  by  dint 
of  going  always  straight  to  the  point  attains  his  end. 
Scholars  will  have  it  that  he  was  not  too  precise ;  and 
of  course  the  scholars  are  right.  But  he  did  that  most 
difficult  of  feats — he  got  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Cervantes  into  his  work.  There  are  whole  chapters 
that  read  less  like  a  translation  than  original  writing, 
so  wonderfully  is  the  buoyancy,  aplomb  and  address  of 
the  original  sustained. 


ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

“Asia  and  Europe.”  By  Meredith  Townsend.  London: 

Constable.  1901.  io.y.  6 d.  net. 

R.  TOWNSEND  did  well  to  collect  these  articles, 
written  at  various  times  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  all — or  almost  all — held  together  by  a  few 
dominant  ideas.  They  were  wTorth  resuscitating,  for 
they  are  the  fruit  of  much  thought,  much  study,  and 
good  opportunities,  and  every  one  of  them  suggests 
matter  for  reflection.  The  object  of  all  these  papers  is 
defined  by  their  writer  to  be  “  a  description  of  those 
inherent  differences  between  Europe  and  Asia  which 
forbid  one  continent  permanently  to  conquer  the  other. 
The  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia  is  the  binding- 
thread  of  history  ;  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia 
is  the  foundation  of  commerce  ;  the  thought  of  Asia  is 
the  basis  of  all  European  religions  :  but  the  fusion  of 
the  continents  has  never  occurred,  and  in  the  author’s 
best  judgment  will  never  occur  ”.  In  short,  the  result 
of  Mr.  Townsend’s  lifelong  study  of  this  question  is 
summed  up,  as  he  admits,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  lines— 

“  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient  deep  disdain  ; 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 

Then  plunged  in  thought  again 

In  one  essay  after  another  the  essential  incompatibility 
of  Asiatic  and  European  civilisations  is  illustrated  in  a 
hundred  different  aspects.  Mr.  Townsend  holds  that 
not  only  has  Europe  utterly  failed  to  influence  Asia  in 
any  permanent  degree,  but  that  Asia  neither  likes  nor 
admires  nor  wants  any  part  of  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that,  so  far, 
the  influence  of  Europe  upon  Asia — at  least  since  the 
prehistoric  Aryan  migration,  if  it  wras  from  Europe— 
has  been  infinitesimal.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Townsend 
admits,  there  has  never  been  any  movement  in  past 
history  to  compare  with  the  modern  invasion  of  Asia 
by  Europeans.  “  The  north  of  the  continent,  with  its 
vast  area  and  thin  population,  has  fallen  under  the 
military  control  of  the  Slav  people,  the  great  Indian 
Peninsula  has  succumbed  to  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  and 
neither  Greece  nor  Rome  ever  ruled  a  third  of  the 
number  of  Asiatics  who  now  pay  taxes  to  Great 
Britain  and  obey  such  laws  as  she  chooses  to  impose.” 
That  Greece  and  Rome  left  practically  no  traces  in  Asia, 
is  not  a  conclusive  argument  that  the  present  European 
control  may  not  exert  a  more  permanent  influence,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  little  more  than  a  century 
is  a  very  brief  period  in  which  to  look  for  results,  espe¬ 
cially  in  so  unchanging  a  people  as  the  Hindus.  Never¬ 
theless,  while  deprecating  confident  prophecies,  we  share 
Mr.  Townsend’s  view,  and  believe  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  incompatible  in  Asiatic  civilisation 
which  precludes  any  real  fusion  with  Europe. 

To  confess  the  truth,  we  are  not  sorry  that  it  is  so. 
There  is  an  evil  tendency  in  Europe  to  run  everything 
into  the  same  mould,  and  the  contrasts  of  Asiatic 
civilisation  are  refreshing.  One  of  the  chief  services 
rendered  by  this  thoughtful  book — apart  from  any 
theories  or  prophecies — will  be  to  open  the  ordinary 
reader’s  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the  East.  The 
author  is  perhaps  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  popular 
ignorance  of  all  Oriental  matters,  but  it  is,  no  doubts 
colossal,  and  it  is  well  that  people  should  learn  that 
Asia  is  not  a  continent  of  savages,  but  a  land  full  of 
ancient  culture  and  philosophy,  the  mother  of  all  our 
creeds,  our  superior  in  mere  intellect,  and  our  inferior 
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chiefly  in  morale  and  energy.  Every  page  of  this  book 
is  full  of  illuminating  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and 
no  reader  can  even  skim  it  without  immensely  widening 
his  conception  of  Asiatic  ideas  of  life.  The  short  essays 
on  “  The  Charm  of  Asia  for  Asiatics”,  ‘‘The  Mental 
Seclusion  of  India  ”,  “  The  Variety  of  Indian  Society  ”, 
“The  Core  of  Hinduism  ”,  are  pregnant  with  sugges¬ 
tion.  India  is  the  subject  Mr.  Townsend  knows  best. 
He  has  lived  there  and  knows  the  people  better  than 
many  residents,  though  he  is  constantly  dwelling  on  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  them  intimately.  He  believes 
that  India  must  become  Mussulman  “in  no  long  time, 
as  time  is  counted  in  Asia  ”  ;  but  since  the  annual  con¬ 
verts  to  Islam  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  50,000 
(a  very  notable  number,  by  the  way),  it  will  take  4,000 
years  before  the  rest  of  India  is  converted,  and  we  have 
time  to  look  about  us  !  The  reasons  given  for  the 
superior  attraction  of  Mohammedanism,  as  compared 
with  Christianity,  for  Hindus— especially  in  regard  to 
the  caste  feeling — seem  to  account  for  the  general 
failure  of  Christian  missions  ;  and  the  undoubted  fact 
that  an  Indian  may  assent  to  two  creeds  at 
the  same  time,  without  being  moved  to  faith  or  action 
by  either,  is  one  of  the  most  baffling  obstacles  to  a 
propaganda.  Mr.  Townsend  holds  that  our  policy  of 
admitting  Indians  into  the  governing  classes,  combined 
with  the  modern  diffidence  in  claiming  the  right  to 
govern  anybody,  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  great 
dependency.  He  is  probably  right  in  believing  that  no 
considerable  native  class  in  India  entertains  any  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  British  rulers,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  more  intelligent  Indians,  those  whose  accession 
to  executive  power  forms  the  element  he  fears,  do  not 
clearly  appreciate  the  probable  consequences  of  our 
withdrawal,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Townsend  himself : — - 

“  India,  therefore,  will  fly  in  pieces  ;  the  ancient 
hostilities  of  race,  and  creed,  and  history,  none  of 
which  have  we  had  time  to  extinguish,  will  revive  at 
once  ;  and  life  will  again  be  made  interesting  as  of  old 
by  incessant  wars,  and  invasions,  and  struggles  for 
personal  ascendency.  The  railways,  the  only  things 
we  have  built  [sic  ?],  will  be  torn  up,  the  universities 
will  be  scouted  by  military  rulers,  the  population  will 
begin  to  decline,  and  in  short,  for  one  word  expresses 
it  all,  India  will  once  more  be  Asiatic.  Within  five 
years  of  our  departure  we  shall  recognise  fully  that  the 
greatest  experiment  ever  made  by  Europe  in  Asia  was 
but  an  experiment  after  all ;  that  the  ineffaceable  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race  were  all  against  it  from  the  first ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  the  European  tranquilly  guiding,  con¬ 
trolling,  and  perfecting  the  Asiatic  until  the  worse 
qualities  of  his  organisation  had  gone  out  of  him, 
though  the  noblest  dream  ever  dreamed  by  man,  was  but 
a  dream  after  all.  Asia,  which  survived  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Crusader,  will  survive  also  the  Teuton 
and  the  Slav.” 

This  is  pessimism  with  a  vengeance.  Yet,  if  we 
grant  Mr.  Townsend’s  premises  that  Europe  has 
exercised  and  can  exert  no  influence  over  India  and 
that  the  partial  modern  Indian  imitation  of  European 
culture  is  a  mere  varnish,  one  can  scarcely  resist  his 
conclusion.  Our  hope  is  that  the  cultivated  Indian — 
however  elementary  his  present  stage  of  culture — sees 
these  results  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Townsend;  and  our  firm 
belief  is  that,  apart  from  civilising  influence,  our  power 
as  the  governing  and  military  class  in  India  is  not 
likely  to  be  shaken.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  millions  of  fighting  men  in  India,  of 
whom  Mr.  Townsend  writes,  to  overthrow  the  British 
raj  :  they  can  fight  but  they  cannot  combine,  and  it  is 
the  very  fighting  races  that  have  most  respect  for  the 
English.  The  book  is  full  of  debatable  points,  but 
every  subject  is  argued  with  that  breadth  and  tolerance 
that  readers  of  the  “Spectator”  have  recognised  in 
Mr.  Townsend  ever  since  they  can  remember.  We 
think  he  is  somewhat  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  we 
do  not  accept  all  his  reasoning,  nor  always  his  history. 
He  vastly  overrates  the  Arab,  in  our  opinion,  and  he  is 
quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  Arab  who 
overthrew  the  Crusader.  The  followers  of  Saladin 
were  mainly  Turkmans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Arabs, 
Kurds,  and  Egyptians.  The  Arabs,  after  their  early 
conquests,  did  not  “return  to  their  deserts”,  as  he 
thinks,  in  any  large  proportion  ;  they  colonised  the 


Muslim  empire.  And  why  Mr.  Townsend  should 
look  forward  to  an  Arab  ruler  in  the  seat  of 
the  Great  Mogul  we  cannot  understand.  The 
Arabs  have  always  been  bad  governors,  and  the 
highest  results  of  “Arab”  civilisation  were  attained 
under  alien  rulers — Turks,  Berbers,  Persians.  On 
the  subject  of  Islam,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  is 
usually  sound  and  just,  though  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  “the  least  elevated  form  of  monotheism 
ever  taught  in  this  world  ”  ;  but  where  did  he  get  his 
idea  that  there  is  no  heaven  for  women  in  that  religion, 
or  that  Mohammed  “  authorised  conversion  by  force  ”, 
or  that  the  Muslims  “extirpated”  the  Persians?  Such 
occasional  mistakes,  however,  weigh  nothing  against 
the  general  truth  and  insight  of  this  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  essays.  It  is  a  book  that  everyone  ought  to 
read  and  ponder.  Despite  a  certain  amount  of  repeti¬ 
tion  and  some  antiquated  statements  (as  about  the 
Treasury  and  libraries  at  Constantinople),  it  is  so  well 
written,  so  intensely  interesting  and  “  actual  ”,  so 
speculative  and  suggestive,  and  yet  (to  use  an  over¬ 
worked  expression)  so  thoroughly  sane,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  anyone  putting  it  down  till  he  has  reached  the 
very  last  page  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  most  people  will 
wish  to  begin  it  again. 


MR.  HOPE’S  LITERARY  NICHE. 

“Tristram  of  Blent.”  By  Anthony  Hope.  London: 
Murray.  1901.  6.r. 

T  is  difficult  and  perhaps  premature  to  diagnose  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope’s  literary  merits.  No  flattery  would 
be  implied  if  we  placed  him  at  or  near  the  head  of  con¬ 
temporary  romancers.  Mr.  Meredith  easily  surpasses 
him  in  epigram,  Mr.  Hardy  in  profundity,  and  M. 
Loti  in  power  of  description.  Yet  for  all-round  in¬ 
terest,  exhilaration  and  charm  he  is  unrivalled.  Nearly 
every  other  successful  novelist  writes  more  or  less  in  a 
groove,  but  Mr.  Hope’s  versatility  renders  him  for¬ 
midable  to  each  in  his  own  field.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  “The  God  in  the  Car”,  every  book 
he  has  written  is  so  absorbing  that  it  may  be  read 
at  a  sitting.  And  what  assures  the  longevity,  though 
it  does  not  explain  the  popularity  of  his  work,  is 
the  high  tone  which  pervades  every  page.  Truth, 
honour,  loyalty,  courage,  every  expression  of  chivalry, 
is  set  forth  in  the  most  engaging  lights,  so  that  a 
reader  feels  himself  to  be  imbibing  a  moral  tonic  of 
peculiar  potency  and  virtue.  It  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  a  reading  of  Mr.  Hope  with  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Even  when  he  depicts  vice,  he  contrives  to 
render  it  unattractive  without  cant  or  sermonising  of 
any  kind.  He  is  never  mawkish  even  in  his  most 
pathetic  moods,  and  though  he  sometimes  harrows  our 
feelings  he  sets  us  clenching  our  hands  and  teeth 
rather  than  shedding  tears.  It  is  indeed  his  manliness 
almost  as  much  as  his  sustained  interest  which  assures 
his  success.  As  Mr.  Benson  and  others  have  shown 
us,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  gentleman  in  order  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  gentleman  in  fiction.  There  is  an 
art  even  in  being  natural,  at  any  rate  on  paper.  This 
art  Mr.  Hope  possesses  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
his  most  characteristic  creations  are  something  better 
than  mere  gentlemen  :  they  are  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school,  with  the  instincts  and  manners  of  princes. 
There  is  some  humour  in  a  man  who  appears  periodi¬ 
cally  upon  the  hustings  as  a  Radical  candidate  having 
so  much  feeling  for  aristocracy.  In  the  “  Prisoner  of 
Zenda”  he  exhibited  his  powers  more  convincingly  than 
in  any  other  work  of  his.  The  sequel,  like  most  sequels, 
was  in  some  ways  disappointing,  but  in  his  other  royal 
portraitures  he  falls  very  little  short  of  his  high  standard. 
Even  when  he  condescends  to  depict  private  persons, 
there  usually  remains  something  regal  in  the  character 
and  carriage  of  his  heroes.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  his  latest  born.  Tristram  of  Blent  is  heir  to  one 
of  the  oldest  baronies  in  the  Kingdom,  and  his  mental 
attitude  is  precisely  that  of  an  heir  to  a  throne.  He 
is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  importance  of  his 
House  and  Name  that  he  feels  his  duty  to  them  absolve 
him  from  all  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  ethics.  Just  as 
a  king — or  at  any  rate  one  of  Mr.  Hope’s  kings — 
would  stoop,  for  the  sake  of  his  crown,  to  actions 
which  he  would  condemn  in  private  life,  so  Tristram  of 
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Blent,  when  he  comes  to  believe  that  there  is  a  flaw  in 
his  legitimacy,  determines  to  safeguard  his  succession 
by  craft,  which,  in  a  lower  plane  would  be  called  ignoble, 
but  which  seems  almost  prescribed  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  interests.  “  He  never  wavered  ;  he  always  assumed 
that  right  and  justice  were  on  his  side,  that  he  was  not 
merely  justified  in  holding  his  place  but  bound  in 
duty  to  keep  it.  There  was  no  suspicion  .  .  . 
Lady  Tristram  often  forgot  the  whole  affair;  her 
son  watched  always,  his  eyes  keen  for  a  sight, 
his  ear  down  to  the  earth  for  a  sound,  of  danger.  No 
security  relaxed  his  vigilance,  but  his  vigilance  became 
so  habitual,  so  entered  into  him  that  ...  it  became  a 
second  nature  to  himself.”  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
wonderful  character  that  Mr.  Hope  has  built  up  with 
scarcely  a  flaw.  It  is  a  realistic  representation  of  the 
strong  man  armed,  and  Mr.  Hope  has  grown  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  it  that  he  often  forgets  the  limitations  of  his 
sphere.  Thus  when  the  crash  comes  and  Tristram 
seems  to  have  lost  his  title,  the  whole  kingdom  is 
distracted  and  the  leaders  of  politics  as  well  as  of 
society,  even  a  taciturn  premier,  all  conspire  eagerly  to 
redress  the  wrong  :  there  is  even  talk  of  inducing  the 
Crown  to  make  the  young  bastard  a  viscount.  This  is 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Hope  has 
lost  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  for  the  moment  it 
clouds  the  atmosphere  with  a  haze  of  unreality. 
Yet  even  this  mistake  eventually  heightens  the 
colouring  of  the  hero’s  character,  enabling  him  to 
protest  that  the  position  of  a  first  viscount  would  be 
a  small  solace  for  deposition  from  the  dignity  of  a 
twenty-fourth  baron.  Tristram’s  character  is  not  only 
conceived  with  very  great  skill  :  the  various  tests,  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  are  all  subtle  devices  for  enabling 
it  to  interpret  itself  to  the  reader.  When  he  believes 
it  his  duty  to  uphold  an  illegitimate  inheritance  ;  when 
he  sees  his  cousin,  the  next  heir,  and  impulsively  de¬ 
termines  not  to  defraud  her  ;  when  he  falls  in  love  with 
her  but  will  not  condescend  to  restore  his  fortunes  by 
marrying  her ;  and  finally,  w7hen  he  discovers  his 
legitimacy  and  only  apprises  her  of  it  after  he  has  made 
her  his  wife  :  all  his  actions  are  in  harmonious  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  semi-regal  temperament. 

The  heroines  of  a  male  romancer  are  always  open  to 
question.  Mr.  Hope’s  are  certainly  as  true  as  those  of 
any  other,  but  they  are  not  so  flawless  as  his  heroes. 
They  are  drawn  on  the  same  bold  lines,  they  have  fresh 
touches  of  gaiety  and  irresponsibility,  and  their  code  of 
honour  is  often  distinctly  though  not  aggressively 
feminine.  Yet  they  are  not  always  entirely  convincing. 
From  time  to  time  they  suggest  the  desirability  of  a 
collaborator  or  at  least  a  friendly  critic  of  the  other 
sex.  This  is  the  case  even  with  Phroso,  the  indiscreet 
Duchess,  and  the  Princess  Flavia,  each  of  whom  attains 
very  nearly  to  excellence.  It  is  even  more  so  with 
Cecily  Gainsborough,  who  actually  jars  upon  the  reader 
at  times.  The  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that 
Mr.  Hope  must  suffer  from  an  almost  unconscious 
contempt  for  women  and  though  he  is  for  ever  striving 
to  overcome  his  prejudice  he  cannot  do  so  completely. 

Many  novelists  are  most  easily  judged  by  their 
minor  characters,  the  smallness  of  whose  stage  imposes 
greater  subtlety  of  suggestion.  Mr.  Hope  is  strangely 
unequal  in  such  creation.  Sometimes,  as  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  takes  up  Tristram  of  Blent,  or 
with  the  Socialist  doctor  in  “A  Change  of  Air”,  he 
rivals  the  art  of  a  Dutch  master  ;  at  other  times,  as 
with  Miss  Swinkerton,  a  type  of  suburban  opinion,  he 
exaggerates  his  own  fine  disdain  and  we  feel  that,  by 
omitting  such  personages,  he  would  have  avoided 
the  risk  of  a  discord.  It  is  not  that  he  is  con¬ 
tent,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  to  indicate 
a  character  by  repeating  a  small  mannerism  or 
trick  :  his  creations,  however  insignificant,  are  all 
complete  in  their  way.  It  is  rather  that  his 
province  lies  in  the  regal  or  at  least  the  aristocratic 
sphere,  and  when  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of  invoking 
a  contrast  he  draws  too  near  to  an  incongruity.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  decry  his  delicate  and  ingenious 
workmanship.  Rather  must  our  criticisms  be  regarded 
as  a  tribute  to  his  general  excellence.  We  merely 
desire  to  keep  him  as  much  as  possible  to  those  domains 
of  literature,  wherein  he  excels  most  conspicuously. 
Such  books  as  “Tristram  of  Blent”  and  “Father 


Stafford  ”  are  delightful  in  their  way,  but  we  miss  in 
them  the  recklessness,  the  hard  fighting,  the  breathless 
adventures  with  which  the  “  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ”, 
“  Simon  Dale  ”,  and  the  “  Chronicles  of  Count 
Antonio”  have  established  Mr.  Hope’s  reputation. 


PIRATE  OR  HERO. 

“  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy.  A 
History.”  By  Augustus  C.  Buell.  In  two 
volumes.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  12s. 

N  this  country  Paul  Jones  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  renegade  and  a  pirate.  If,  however, 
this  book  is  a  truthful  biography,  and  it  appears  to  be 
compiled  with  accuracy,  Paul  Jones  was  not  only  a 
naval  officer  of  the  Dundonald  type  but  has  long  lain 
under  an  unmerited  stigma.  John  Paul  was  the  son  of 
a  Scotchman  in  humble  circumstances,  combining  the 
occupations  of  gardener  and  fisherman.  Assisting  his 
father  in  the  latter  calling  the  lad  early  imbibed  a  love 
for  the  sea  which  led  him  in  1759  to  ship  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  a  trading  brig.  His  energy  and  ability  brought 
rapid  advance  in  the  merchant  service  so  that  in  1768 
he  was  commanding  a  ship  belongingto  Messrs.  Donald 
Currie  Beck  &  Co.  Twenty-five  years  previously  his 
eldest  brother  William  had  been  adopted  by  a  distant 
relative  in  America  named  Jones — a  Virginian  planter — 
and  took  his  name.  Jones  died  in  1760  making  John 
his  residuary  legatee,  in  case  William  died  without 
issue,  providing  that  John  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Jones. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Paul  continued  his  career 
so  that  in  1773  when  he  reached  his  twenty-seventh 
year  half  his  life  had  been  spent  at  sea.  Not  content 
with  being  a  consummate  seaman  and  navigator, 
ambition  led  him  to  store  his  mind  with  other  informa¬ 
tion  including  a  fair  knowledge  of  French.  Up  to  this 
time  he  was  undoubtedly  a  loyal  subject  of  George  III., 
but  an  event  now  changed  his  whole  career  and  attitude 
towards  this  country.  Sailing  to  America  at  the  end 
of  1772  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother’s 
plantation  the  following  April  to  find  him  just  dead  and 
himself  the  owner  of  an  estate  with  the  name  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  sea  for  a  time 
and  settled  dowm  on  his  property,  becoming  in  fact  an 
American  colonist.  During  the  next  two  years  his 
surroundings  appear  to  have  imbued  Paul  Jones  with 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  discontent  at  the  attitude  of 
the  Mother  Country  towards  these  colonies,  a  condition 
of  mind  aggravated  probably  by  a  dispute  wuth  an 
officer  of  a  British  man-of-war  who  in  his  presence 
made  use  of  some  contemptuous  expressions  about 
colonial  women.  When  therefore  the  colonies  broke 
out  into  open  revolt  in  1775  Paul  Jones  threw  in  his 
lot  with  them  and  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant 
of  the  “  Alfred  ”,  a  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  man- 
of-war.  His  superiority  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
received  similar  appointments  soon  led  to  Jones  taking 
command  of  the  sloop-of-war  “Providence”,  and  in 
June  1777  of  the  “  Ranger”  carrying  twenty  long  six- 
pounders.  A  resolution  of  Congress  which  on  the 
same  day  made  this  appointment  directed  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  be  the  national  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America.  From  this  brief  account  ot 
his  early  life  it  may  be  inferred  how  far  we  are  justified 
in  considering  Paul  Jones  more  of  a  renegade  than 
others  who  supported  the  same  cause. 

The  “  Ranger”  sailed  from  America  with  dispatches 
for  France  towards  the  end  of  1777  and  reached  Nantes 
on  2  December.  She  then  went  to  Brest  to  refit  and 
sailed  in  April  1778  for  the  English  coast.  Surprising 
Whitehaven  he  burnt  one  vessel  lying  there,  and  then 
raided  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  castle  on  S.  Mary’s  Isle, 
taking  off  some  of  that  nobleman’s  plate.  It  was  not 
a  creditable  proceeding  and  later  the  plate  was  restored 
to  its  owner.  The  “Ranger”  then  proceeded  off 
Belfast  Lough  where  lay  at  anchor  the  20-gun  sloop 
“Drake”.  Here  Jones  first  shows  his  capacity  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  his  crew  their  mettle.  The  two 
ships  were  fairly  equal  in  power;  the  “Drake” 
came  out  of  harbour  and  after  an  hour’s  close 
action  hauled  down  her  flag.  Jones  with  his  prize 
then  returned  to  Brest.  It  seems  strange  that  all 
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this  could  have  occurred  without  his  ship  being  met 
by  some  of  the  British  men-of-war  in  home  waters. 
The  Admiralty  on  hearing  of  his  leaving  Brest  had 
dispatched  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  in  pursuit,  but 
they  went  on  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  never  met 
the  “  Ranger 

Paul  Jones  remained  in  France,  now  at  war  with 
England,  trying  to  obtain  a  more  important  command. 
In  this  he  succeeded  and  in  1779  commissioned  the 
“  Duras  ”,  whose  name  he  received  permission  to 
change  to  “  le  bonhomme  Richard  ”.  She  was  an  old 
East  Indiaman  of  about  1,000  tons,  and  had  been  used 
as  an  armed  transport.  Jones  soon  converted  her 
into  a  formidable  man-of-war  with  forty-two  guns, 
principally  long  twelve-pounders.  His  crew — 375  all 
told — consisted  of  150  American  and  too  foreign  sea¬ 
men,  principally  French,  while  the  complement  was 
completed  by  125  French  soldiers  who  volunteered  from 
the  garrison  at  Lorient.  With  two  other  frigates,  the 
“  Alliance  ”  and  “  Pallas  ”  and  the  brig  “  Vengeance  ”, 
Jones  sailed  in  August  1779  for  a  cruise  on  the  British 
coast.  How7  he  met,  fought  and  beat  the  “  Serapis  ” 
off  the  East  coast  of  England  has  been  recounted  so 
often  that  no  repetition  of  the  action  is  needed  here. 
The  English  vessel  was  of  superior  force  and  her 
defeat  after  a  hard  action  stamps  Paul  Jones  as  one  of 
the  ablest  naval  officers  and  most  determined  fighters  of 
that  or  any  other  time.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  under  which  French  vessels  later  on  fought 
ours  when  the  revolution  had  disorganised  their 
crews.  Such  might  well  apply  to  Paul  Jones  and 
his  mixed  crew  ;  but  under  his  leadership,  inspired 
also  by  the  dauntless  courage  of  their  Captain  all 
fought  with  the  utmost  determination  with  the  result 
that  though  their  own  ship  sank  soon  after  the 
action  they  had  previously  received  the  submission 
of  their  antagonist.  One  of  the  two  frigates,  the 
“  Alliance  ”,  came  up  towards  the  end  of  the  battle, 
and  though  she  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded 
material  assistance,  her  presence  may  have  convinced 
Captain  Pearson  of  the  “Serapis”  of  the  futility  of 
further  resistance.  Here  as  regards  this  country  the 
naval  career  of  Paul  Jones  really  ends.  He  took  his 
capture  to  the  Texel,  remained  some  time  in  France 
principally  in  Paris  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  1781,  but  received  no 
other  important  command  during  the  war.  After  the 
peace  he  visited  England  and  appears  to  have 
been  well  received  especially  by  the  naval  officers 
he  met.  They  certainly  did  not  shun  Paul  Jones  as 
a  pirate.  While  in  France  he  received  an  offer  from 
Catherine  of  Russia  to  serve  in  the  Russian  Navy, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  1788  took  part  in  the  Black 
Sea  in  operations  against  the  Turks.  Tw7o  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  Russian  methods  at  that  time  led  him  to 
resign  his  appointment  and  return  to  France.  He  paid 
another  visit  to  England,  stayed  with  Charles  James 
Fox  and  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent.  His 
last  days  were  spent  in  Paris  where  he  had  always  been 
a  favourite  at  court  while  also  intimate  with  men  like 
Cambon,  Bar&re  and  Carnot.  Had  he  lived  they  would 
have  made  him  Admiral  of  the  French  navy  and  he 
might  have  commanded  the  fleet  which  fought  Lord 
Howe  on  1  June,  1794.  But  Paul  Jones  died  on  18  July, 
1792  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  Of  medium  height 
he  was  slight  with  a  dark,  almost  swarthy,  complexion. 
He  had  handsome  features  and  a  commanding  carriage 
which  impressed  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con¬ 
tact.  If  his  vanity  and  self-assurance  were  great,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  merited  the  character  generally 
imputed  to  him  in  this  country.  Truly  a  remarkable 
man,  with  an  interesting  career  admirably  traced  in 
these  two  volumes. 


RENASCENCE  OF  PROVINCIAL  ITALY. 

“  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.”  Ordinata  da  L.  A. 
Muratori.  Nuova  Edizione  riveduta,  ampliata  e 
corretta,  con  la  direzione  di  Giosue  Carducci. 
Citti  di  Castello. 

F  the  travellers  who,  descending  the  Upper 
Valley  of  the  Tiber  towards  the  point  where 
Cortona  and  Gubbio  stand  upon  opposing  heights,  pause 
at  Citt<i  di  Castello  to  see  the  palaces  of  the  Vitelli  or 
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the  churches  once  adorned  by  Raphael’s  pictures,  few 
are  disposed  to  credit  the  small  town  with  any  marked 
efforts  1o  excel  in  the  arts  of  modern  life.  One  thinks 
of  the  citizens  as  of  men  whose  aspirations  died  long 
since.  It  seems  but  natural  that  the  few  remaining 
pictures  of  the  great  age  should  be  collected  together  and 
shown  in  a  pinacoteca,  like  any  other  curiosities  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  thoughts  of  the  modern  towns¬ 
men.  As  at  Gubbio,  Perugia,  and  how  many  other  cities 
of  renown  the  search  for  beauty  seems  all  over,  and  not 
even  men  who  see  the  sun  set  daily  over  the  wide 
Umbrian  champaign,  or  watch  it  rise  behind  the  slender 
towers  of  the  mountains,  seem  to  care  to  recommence 
the  quest. 

So  the  stranger  thinks,  but  he  is  hasty.  The  keen 
aspirations  are  awake  once  more,  and  from  this  half- 
forgotten  city  comes  a  work  which  is  notable  both  for 
scholarship  and  beauty.  “  Fac  et  spera  ”  is  the  motto 
stamped  upon  its  cover  ;  and  if  each  of  the  deeds  is 
wrought  out  as  worthily  as  this,  the  hour  must  be  at 
hand  when  the  hopes  will  all  be  realised,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  house  of  Signor  Scipione  Lapi  will  be  regarded  as 
a  true  glory  of  his  ancient  city.  For  the  aspect  of  this 
new  edition  of  the  great  historical  collection  formed  by 
Muratori  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Printed  with 
type  of  singular  fineness  and  beauty,  upon  large  hand¬ 
made  paper,  the  book  is  delightful  to  handle  and  to 
read.  It  recalls  the  best  models  of  Italian  printing  ; 
and  one  can  but  hope,  somewhat  against  hope,  that  the 
skill  and  loving  care  which  have  been  lavished  on  this 
admirable  piece  of  typography  may  not  be  held,  like 
some  former  ventures  of  the  kind,  to  be  rewarded 
sufficiently  by  praise,  but  may  attract  pelf  also  into 
Signor  Scipione  Lapi’s  coffers. 

“  A  chi  tanto,  a  chi  niente  ”,  says  the  proverb  ;  and 
whether  Signor  Lapi  is  enriched  or  ruined  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  a  single  article  in  this  journal.  In  the 
meantime  Englishmen  may  take  pleasure  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work  on  many  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  sign  of  national  vitality  when  provin¬ 
cial  towns  inaugurate  important  undertakings.  So 
it  happens  in  Germany,  where  Leipzig  maintains  its 
intellectual  life  and  achievement  independently  of 
Berlin  ;  and  many  another  city  stamps  its  own  indivi¬ 
duality  on  German  culture. 

It  was  high  time  that  a  fresh  edition  of  “  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italicarum  ”  should  appear.  All  those  who  use 
it  are  aware  that  though  great  it  is  imperfect. 
Muratori  and  those  who  assisted  him  relied  much  on 
copyists.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  hacks  betrayed 
him  ;  sometimes — -it  is  no  reproach — he  himself  may 
have  thought  curtailment  lawful.  He  was  in  scruple 
far  in  advance  of  his  own  age  ;  but  even  ours  is  not  un 
acquainted  with  unfaithful  history,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  if  he  occasionally  erred  in  judgment.  At  any 
rate  the  fact  remains  that  his  collection  is  not  at  all 
points  to  be  trusted.  Tiraboschi  long  since  pointed  out 
that  in  printing  Marin  Sanudo’s  “  Vite  de’  Dogi  ” 
Muratori  had  played  havoc  not  only  with  the  Venetian 
dialect  and  the  sense  of  the  narrative,  but  also  with 
much  important  and  interesting  matter,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  most  valuable  work  merely  as  the  shadow  of 
itself.  Moreover,  many  things  are  known  in  these 
days  which  were  concealed  two  centuries  ago  ;  and  it 
is  on  ail  grounds  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  a 
band  of  competent  Italian  scholars  has  undertaken  the 
vast  task  of  supplementing  Muratori’s  work  by  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  results  of  modern  historical  research. 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  any 
country  than  a  keen  delight  in  its  past  history.  It 
is  remarkable  how  quickly  this  interest  awoke  after 
the  creation  of  United  Italy.  Within  six  years  from 
the  Italian  entry  into  Rome  societies  for  the  study 
of  the  “  Storia  Patria  ”  had  been  established  in  Sicily, 
Lombardy,  Naples  and  Rome.  Each  one  has  done  and  is 
still  doing  admirable  work.  The  nation  of  Guicciardini, 
of  Macchiavelli  and  of  Davila  is  returning  to  the  scene  of 
her  old  triumphs  ;  and  in  the  land  which  contains  the 
heart  of  all  European  history  one  hopes  there  will  arise 
the  men  most  competent  to  treat  it  worthily. 

The  new  Muratori  stands  before  us  in  confirmation 
of  this  hope.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  four 
parts  which  are  already  published,  it  is  a  work  executed 
as  learnedly  as  it  is  conceived.  Signor  Carducci,  poet 
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and  critic,  contributes  an  introduction  and  watches 
over  the  whole.  The  “  Historia  Miscella”,  that 
precious  compilation  which  continues  the  narrative  of 
Eutropius  down  to  the  lifetime  of  Charlemagne,  is  in 
the  competent  hands  of  Signori  Fiorini  and  Rossi, 
while  Signor  Giovanni  Monticolo  undertakes  the  vast 
labour  of  restoring  the  “  Vite  de’  Dogi  ”  to  the  state 
in  which  Sanudo  left  it.  Other  scholars  are  busily 
revising  other  portions  of  the  work.  They  are  serving 
Italy  well,  and  will  doubtless  make  Citta  di  Castello 
illustrious. 

MARSHAL  LAW. 

“  Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Courtmartial  Procedure.” 

By  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  C.  E.  Gifford  and  F.  H. 

Smith.  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Lim.  1901. 

IS* 

“  fA  EA  LAWYER  ”  is  a  term  used  by  seamen  to 
express  contempt,  yet  His  Majesty’s  sea  officers 
are  bound  to  be  lawyers  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
Were  they  not,  they  could  neither  keep  discipline  in  the 
fleet  nor  act  with  that  promptness  which  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  but  only  possible  when  they  know  they  are  acting 
within  their  legal  rights.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  has  gradually  grown  into  being ; 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  date  as 
marking  the  commencement  of  Admiralty  law  or  juris¬ 
diction.  In  a  search  for  the  origin  of  military  law  at 
sea,  we  must,  as  on  land,  first  turn  to  the  “  Marshal  ”, 
that  great  officer  of  State  to  whose  hands  were  com¬ 
mitted  various  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  powers  derived  from  and  inherent  in  the 
Crown  itself.  A  consideration  of  his  duties  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  evolution  of  so-called 
martial  and  military  law.  Anstis,  cited  by  Carte 

and  Stubbs,  says  that  the  marshal  was  not  only 
responsible  for  the  proper  raising  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Crown  both  feudal  and  national,  but  that 
after  marshalling  them,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  to  their 
transportation  when  the  expedition  was  to  foreign  parts 
and  to  govern  them  while  upon  the  sea.  He  had  also  to 
hold  court  during  the  actual  wars  “for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  war, 
and  for  the  decision  of  all  civil  causes  arising  in  the 
army  concerning  the  rights  of  prisoners  and  booties 
taken,  and  such  like  ”.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  marshal 
may  be  said  to  have  included  what  we  should  now  call 
by  the  different  names  of  Martial  Law  and  Military  Law. 
The  Military  Law  of  early  days  was  in  its  nature  and 
scope  not  clearly  defined,  hence  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  marshal  and  constable  were 
always  regarded  by  the  ordinary  civil  power.  When 
speaking  generally  of  the  sum  total  of  the  laws  officers 
may  be  called  to  act  under  and  adjudicate  upon,  we 
might  be  justified  in  going  back  to  ancient  times  for  a 
suitable  name,  and  include  all  such  laws  under  the  term 
of  “Marshal  Law”.  Indeed,  “court-marshal”  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  possible  functions  of  a  military  court, 
than  “court-martial  ”,  the  latter  rather  implying  a  war 
court  than  one  which  may  be  summoned  to  perform 
duties  in  time  of  peace.  The  marshal’s  more  important 
judicial  duties  were  practically  in  abeyance  so  long  as  a 
state  of  peace  existed,  thus  probably  his  courts  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  “courts-martial”  rather  than  as 
marshal’s  courts  from  the  fact  that  they  were  oftener 
summoned  in  the  field  of  war. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  Naval  Discipline 
together  with  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Admiralty  may  be  found  in  the  book  before  us, 
which  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  “  Thring’s 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy.”  The  editors  have  called 
this  third  edition  a  manual,  therefore  it  must  be 
reviewed  from  that  standpoint.  It  may  be  said  to 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  useful  information,  especi¬ 
ally  in  those  chapters  which  deal  with  procedure,  the 
constitution  of  courts,  and  the  law  of  evidence.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  constitution  of  courts,  we  should 
like  to  have  been  told  what  may  justly  be  included  in  a 
definition  of  “  H.M.  Ship”.  The  Island  of  Ascension 
is,  and  the  Diamond  Rock  was  at  one  time,  in  commis¬ 
sion  :  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  the  effect  of 
the  revised  regulations  of  1896  on  the  competency  of 
reserve  officers  to  sit  on  courts-martial  might  have 


been  shortly  alluded  to,  even  though  no  question  is 
likely  to  arise  in  practice. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  offences  punishable  at  ordi¬ 
nary  law  ought  to  have  been  left  out.  It  is  necessarily 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  reference,  whilst  to  a 
student  its  slightness  might  give  rise  to  misconceptions. 
To  take  one  example,  the  bald  statement  that  offences 
“  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  felonies  and  mis¬ 
demeanours  ”,  is  so  loose  as  to  be  all  but  inaccurate. 
Treason,  with  all  its  curious  incidents,  is  practically 
ignored  throughout  the  book,  and  the  description  (it 
cannot  be  called  definition)  of  riot  is  rather  that  of 
unlawful  assembly  than  of  the  graver  crime.  To  try 
to  explain  such  highly  technical  crimes  as  burglary, 
forgery,  robbery,  and  so  on  in  a  very  limited  space  is 
to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  therefore  it  were  better 
left  alone.  But  if  this  chapter  is  considered  necessary, 
why  not  have  chosen  for  discussion  the  crimes  more 
likely  to  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial  ? 
Why,  for  instance,  is  a  whole  page  given  to  “counter¬ 
feit  ”,  a  crime  which  does  not  often  have  to  be  dealt 
with  even  in  an  ordinary  court?  The  table  of  principal 
offences  at  the  end  is  really  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  chapter.  To  make  the  work  of  reference  easier,  a 
summary  of  cases  might  have  been  added  to  the  con¬ 
tents,  and  a  freer  use  made  of  different  type. 

This  manual  attempts  too  much  for  its  size,  and 
therefore  as  such  cannot  be  called  satisfactory.  A 
thoroughly  practical  and  at  the  same  time  compact 
handbook  for  the  use  of  naval  officers  still  remains  to 
be  written. 


RECENT  BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

“  Some  Architectural  Works  of  Inigo  Jones.”  A  series 
of  Measured  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations 
together  with  Descriptive  Notes,  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  List  of  his  Authentic  Works.  By  H. 
Inigo  Triggs  and  Henry  Tanner,  jun.  London  : 
Batsford.  1901.  £1  ios.  net. 

“The  Double  Choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.”  By 
Thomas  Lennox  Watson.  Glasgow  :  James 
Hedderwick  and  Sons.  1901. 

“A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building.  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Historical  and  Descriptive.”  By  Russell 
Sturgis  &c.  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  A-E.  Vol.  II.  F-N. 

New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  255-. 

net.  each. 

“  A  Short  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England.”  By  Reginald  Blomfield.  London  : 
Bell.  1900.  7^.  6 d.  net. 

E  welcome  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
larger  work  in  the  hope  that  this  handy  and 
cheaper  volume  may  reach  a  much  greater  number  of 
readers  and  help  to  inform  and  influence  opinion  out¬ 
side  of  the  profession.  The  book  is  written  with  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  theme  and  marshalling  of  details  to 
their  places  that  are  leading  features  in  architecture  as 
the  author  understands  it.  The  reader  of  his  pages 
will  find  to  begin  with  a  clue  to  the  historical  causes, 
political  and  economical,  that  shaped  the  conquest  of 
the  Renaissance  over  Gothic  in  this  country.  The  most 
curious  of  these  is  the  set-back  given  to  direct  Italian 
influence  by  the  Reformation.  Individual  Italian  artists 
and  workmen  were  introduced  here  under  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  following  reigns  it  was  the  Germans  and 
Flemings  who  had  their  turn,  and  the  detail  on  buildings 
erected  by  the  English  half-builder,  half- architect,  was 
taken  from  their  pattern  books.  A  new  age  began 
with  Inigo  Jones.  The  remarkable  master  builders 
who  fill  the  gap  between  the  mediaeval  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  and  the  new  combined  a  traditional  art  of  building 
with  details  of  a  new  style  misunderstood  in  their  scale 
and  application.  The  parts  came  to  them  before  the 
whole,  and  only  the  artist  who  was  also  traveller  and 
scholar  could  reduce  these  piecemeal  graftings  to  signi¬ 
ficance.  Inigo  Jones  is  our  first  modern  architect, 
conscious  of  the  full  bearings  of  Palladian  design,  and 
endowed  with  the  genius  to  organise  a  great  scheme  as 
a  coherent  whole.  It  is  the  fashion  with  Gothic 
revivalists  to  represent  this  epoch  as  the  death  of  archi¬ 
tecture  because  less  scope  was  given  to  the  individual 
fancy  of  the  craftsman  in  detail.  It  is  a  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  exposition,  and  perhaps  its  chief 
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motive,  to  show  how  these  two  great  men,  Jones  and 
Wren,  revived  in  the  forms  of  a  new  architecture  certain 
deep  national  qualities  that  had  characterised  the  old. 
The  social  forms  and  the  ideas  of  Gothic  times  had 
decayed,  and  their  architectural  language  with  them  ; 
but  permanent  elements  of  character  still  speak 
in  a  new  dialect.  It  was  a  thoroughly  naturalised 
Palladianism  that  these  men  developed  ;  Greenwich 
and  Hampton  Court  have  a  magnanimous  kindli¬ 
ness  to  the  English  eye  that  proves  them  English. 
A  hundred  more  modest  buildings,  designed  by  these 
men  or  under  their  influence  showed  how  much  the 
style  could  be  at  home.  We  must  not  go  to  the  build¬ 
ings  of  this  time  for  romantic  or  religious  significance 
in  the  subjects  of  their  carving,  or  indeed  in  the  effects 
of  their  design  ;  but  the  essential  of  architecture  is 
present  in  an  exalted  degree,  a  high  intellectual 
music  of  proportion,  adaptable,  like  prose,  to  statelier 
or  homelier  purposes.  No  figures  equal  to  the  great 
initiators  succeeded  them,  but  the  feeling  for  harmony, 
proportion  and  sober  use  of  detail  stamped  upon  it  at 
the  outset  characterised  the  further  history  of  the  style. 
It  stiffened  at  points  into  pedantry  or  flowered  in  its 
last  days  into  less  robust,  but  charming  variations  in 
the  meagre  elegance  of  the  brothers  Adain,  on  whom 
Mr.  Blomfield  is  severe  ;  but  in  England  we  escaped 
the  vulgarity  of  rococo.  The  style,  and  the  stamp 
given  to  it,  made  the  most  of  its  followers.  How 
incomparably  London  would  lose  in  nobility  if  Somerset 
House  were  taken  away  from  its  river-front ;  yet 
Chambers  was  no  very  original  genius  ;  merely  a  good 
scholar  in  a  sound  school,  with  the  eye  for  majesty  of 
scale  that  is  the  prime  virtue  in  big  architecture.  Even 
Nash’s  Regent  Street,  by  a  diminishing  inheritance  of 
the  same  virtue,  adds  surprisingly  to  the  quiet  pleasures 
of  the  eye  in  London,  when  we  come  to  analyse  them. 
The  effervescence  of  the  Gothic  revival  broke  up  this 
tradition  of  English  Palladianism  and  launched  us  on  a 
medley  of  experiment.  Here  and  there  an  architect 
has  shown  some  community  of  spirit  with  the  “  solid 
masculine  and  unaffected  ”  virtues  of  Jones’  ideal  ; 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  may  be  named  for  one  ;  but  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  effervescence,  with  whatever  merit  in  its 
love  of  significant  and  romantic  ornament,  has  threat¬ 
ened  a  return  to  a  German  taste  of  unrestrained  detail. 
That  the  lesson  of  Jones  and  Wren  has  to  be  learned 
over  again  in  a  new  age,  the  fate  of  S.  Paul’s  Church 
in  our  own  time  has  proved.  The  veneration  it  is 
customary  to  profess  for  Gothic  monuments  needs 
teaching  for  those  of  a  later  and  magnificent  strain. 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  book  teaches  that  lesson,  and  we  wish 
it  many  readers.  It  is  richly  illustrated  not  only  by 
photographs  and  plans,  but  also  by  the  drawings  of 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our 
architects  in  this,  as  in  the  other  use  of  the  pen. 

A  book  more  specially  addressed  to  architects  is  the 
second  on  our  list.  This  gives  measured  drawings  by 
the  two  authors  of  the  chief  buildings  ascribed  to  Inigo 
Jones,  as  well  as  photographic  views  and  sketches  in 
the  text,  and  reproductions  of  the  well-known  drawings 
for  the  Whitehall  Palace,  of  which  only  a  fine  frag¬ 
ment  was  executed,  the  Banquetting  Hall.  Much  in 
the  history  of  these  designs  and  other  parts  of  Inigo’s 
work  remains  to  be  elucidated,  but  this  is  a  valuable 
practical  addition  to  the  study  of  one  of  our  greatest 
English  artists.  Besides  his  purely  architectural  work 
Inigo  Jones  left  a  number  of  designs,  such  as  the 
collection  of  sketches  for  the  scenery  and  costumes 
of  masques  now  at  Chatsworth.  A  student  of  stage 
history  might  well  take  in  hand  their  publication  some 
day. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Watson’s  studv  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  is 
a  solid  and  scholarly  piece  of  work.  The  documentary 
history  of  the  building  is  very  slight,  and  Mr.  Watson 
corrects  the  popular  accounts  by  carefully  disentangling 
five  successive  periods  of  vaulting.  Here  again  we 
have  a  somewhat  specialist  book ;  but  the  general 
student  of  architecture  will  find  his  interest  in  so 
beautiful  a  building  as  Glasgow  Cathedral  deepened  by 
following  this  discussion  of  small  structural  changes 
with  their  influence  on  style.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
•illustrated. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  a  new  Dictionary  of 
Architecture  and  Building  to  be  completed  in  three 


altogether  are  before  us.  The  editor  is  a  well-known 
American  authority,  Dr.  Russell  Sturgis,  and  most  of 
the  writers  are  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Lethaby,  how¬ 
ever,  contributes  an  essay  on  Design,  interesting  in 
itself,  though  a  little  too  much  in  the  air  for  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  We  shall  reserve  further  notice  till  the  last 
volume  has  appeared,  but  we  may  do  justice  here  to 
the  effort  of  the  editor  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  dictionary  by  a  thorough  system  of  cross-references. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Silver  Skull.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London: 

Smith,  Elder.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Crockett’s  rapid  run  downhill  was  arrested  by 
“  The  Stickit  Minister’s  Wooing  ”.  With  “  The 
Silver  Skull  ”  happily  for  himself  and  his  readers 
the  upward  climb  has  begun.  Now  while  there  is 
nothing  so  praiseworthy  there  is  also  nothing  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  a  retracing  of  feet.  Mr.  Crockett’s  instincts 
are  more  or  less  dramatic.  Moreover  he  has  delightful, 
if  rare,  idyllic  moments.  And  the  combination  of  the 
two  in  his  earlier  work  produced  some  striking  results. 
Latterly,  since  he  has  gone  in  for  compiling  a  record 
quantity  of  matter,  the  drama  not  unnaturally  degene¬ 
rated  into  something  not  unlike  clap-trap  and  the 
sentiment  became  distinctly  cheap.  And  though  some¬ 
thing  of  all  this  belongs  to  “The  Silver  Skull  ”,  the 
book  on  the  whole  is  a  return  to  the  better  method. 
Through  the  gay  martial  troop  of  the  Vardarelli  there 
stalks  the  grim  figure  of  Ciro  the  Priest  with  the  red 
eyes — the  Man  of  Seventeen  Murders.  And  those  who 
realise  what  Mr.  Crockett  can  do  with  such  materials, 

|  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  his  story  abounds  in  situa¬ 
tions  to  awake  pity  and  terror.  Incidentally  there 
come  glimpses  of  General  Richard  Church  the  English¬ 
man  who  went  to  win  Apulia  for  the  King  and  in  his 
gallant  encounter  with  Don  Gaetano  the  chief  of  the 
Vardarelli  we  get  a  good  bit  of  restrained  drama.  With 
the  feminine  element  as  usual  Mr.  Crockett  is  not 
entirely  successful.  That  Isabella  fled  Vardarelli,  whom 
Gaetano  brought  as  a  child  to  his  mother’s  castle  and  who 
rode  abroad  with  him  and  his  gay  lads,  and  for  whom 
he  finally  gave  up  his  life  is  not  entirely  convincing. 
Worse  still,  when  Mr.  Crockett  would  show  her 
wholly  charming,  he  more  often  than  not  shows  her 
merely  pert.  But  with  the  mother  of  the  Vardarelli  he 
is  more  at  home,  and  that  scene  where  she  lays  her 
dead  to  rest  in  the  grim  burying-place  of  Vardarelli  has 
real  power. 

“  Mostly  Fools  and  a  Duchess.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

London :  White.  1901.  6s. 

The  author’s  qualities  are  here  both  at  their  strongest 
and  at  their  weakest.  Most  of  the  characters  are  even 
greater  fools  than  they  are  meant  to  be  ;  the  virtuous 
girl  inconceivably  virtuous,  the  man  she  marries 
monotonously  and  absurdly  good,  the  principal  lover 
an  idiot  as  well  as  a  cad,  the  jealous  wife  a  strictly 
conventional  character  in  the  “  fin  de  siicle  ”  puppet- 
show.  The  duchess,  as  an  unblushing  adulteress  and 
thoroughly  unconscious  hypocrite,  is  a  bold  and  really 
skilful  picture  of  “  what”,  according  to  Lucas  Cleeve, 
“a  woman  will  do”;  the  dialogue  is  almost  always 
smart  ;  the  social  epigrams  usually  amuse  and  some¬ 
times  penetrate.  It  is  a  shock  to  find  such  a  line  as 
“The  silent  lifting  of  the  heart  when  none  but  God  is 
near”  assigned  to  Tennyson;  even  decadent  fiction 
might  know  Montgomery  from  Tennyson. 

“  Mary  Hamilton.”  By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

The  secret  marriage  of  Mary  Hamilton  to  Lord 
Darnley  and  the  consequent  deception  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  forms  an  exciting  theme.  The  language  in 
which  it  is  told  is  not  very  clear  or  vigorous  and  it  is 
very  stilted.  All  admirers  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  will 
t  welcome  a  book  which  dwells  on  her  sweetness  of 
character  and  her  gay  courageous  spirit.  Darnley  and 
most  of  the  characters  are  conscientiously  drawn. 
Anne  Cunningham,  the  would-be  narrator,  produces  a 
great  confusion  in  the  reader’s  mind,  by  speaking  of 
herself  in  alternating  chapters  both  in  the  first  and  the 
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third  person,  and  by  employing  perpetual  affectations 
of  style  that  render  the  matter  of  her  tale  very  un¬ 
convincing.  _ _ 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

«  Some  Birds  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  South  Africa.”  By 
H.  E.  Harris.  London  :  Porter.  1901.  2U. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  photograph  books  on  birds  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  cannot  say 
the  illustrations  add  either  to  the  beauty  or  the  usefulness  of 
the  book.  The  pictures  of  the  cream-coloured  courser’s  nest, 
and  of  the  three-collared  sand-plover’s  nest  are  absolutely 
without  interest  or  charm,  and  save  possibly  in  a  few  instances 
for  purposes  of  identification,  one  could  well  do  without  the 
photographs  of  the  birds  of  various  species  sitting  on  their 
ego's.  "  Mr.  Harris,  whilst  admitting  the  limitations  of  bird 
photography,  claims  for  his  hobby  that  it  is  a  most  valuable 
guide  to  the  bird-stuffer  when  he  is  setting  up  specimens  for 
museums  and  other  collections.  But  we  doubt  whether  it 
should  be  much  encouraged  on  that  account.  When  Mr. 
Harris  is  not  discussing  photographs,  however,  and  the  best 
way  of  snap-shotting  the  birds,  he  is  nearly  always  worth  read¬ 
ing.  He  writes  modestly  and  simply  and  does  not  introduce 
too  much  extraneous  matter  into  his  book.  Among  the  smaller 
species  of  South  African  birds  described  which  have  name¬ 
sakes  or  relatives  in  this  country  are  the  pointed-tailed  grass¬ 
hopper  warbler,  the  cinnamon-backed  pipit,  the  Cape  wagtail — 
which  much  resembles  our  own  pied  wagtail  in  some  of  its  ways 
— and  the  Cape  flycatcher.  South  Africa  has  several  species  of 
cuckoos,  among  them  being  the  emerald  cuckoo,  the  golden 
cuckoo  and  the  lark-heeled  cuckoo.  The  last-named  builds  its 
own  nest  which  it  constructs  entirely  of  straw  and  places  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  mimosa  bush  or  the  like.  Mr.  Harris  gives  an 
interesting  note  concerning  a  nightjar  which  he  saw  sitting  on 
its  eggs.  “  My  brother-in-  law  who  showed  me  the  nest,  and  I 
were  able  to  watch  this  bird  at  very  close  quarters  ;  she  sat 
quite  still,  and  kept  her  eyes  almost  closed,  just  peeping  out  of 
the  two  narrow  chinks  between  her  eyelids  ;  this  was  done  no 
doubt  in  order  that  the  light,  shining  on  the  glossy  surface  of 
her  eyes,  might  not  betray  her  presence.” 

“’Twixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik.”  By  the  late  Captain  M.  S. 
Wellby.  London :  Harper.  1901.  i6r. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  an  English  soldier  of  the  finest 
type,  as  brilliant  as  he  was  brave.  He  was  killed  at  Paardekop 
in  August  1900,  drawing  his  sword  when  in  desperate  straits 
and  declining  to  listen  to  the  Boer  summons  to  him  to  surren¬ 
der.  Captain  Wellby  had  travelled  not  a  little  in  Africa,  and 
all  who  were  in  any  way  associated  with  him  were  ever  ready 
to  bear  witness  to  the  tact  which  never  failed  him,  to  his 
cheerfulness  in  arduous  circumstances,  to  his  resourcefulness  in 
danger.  He  was  admirably  qualified  to  deal  with  natives, 
inspiring  their  confidence  and  their  respect.  This  spirited 
book  is  a  record  of  his  service  and  his  travels  in  Abyssinia 
and  the  Soudan.  Writing  of  the  latter  he  says  “Until  one 
actually  sees  the  barrenness  of  the  land  and  learns  something 
of  the  indolent  character  of  the  people  who  are  to  inhabit  it, 
no  fair  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  prodigious  efforts, 
untiring  patience,  the  determination  and  tact  that  must  be  used 
to  ensure  success.  Yet  already  the  results  that  are  apparent 
bear  testimony  to  the  class  of  British  officers  that  are  there. 

It  must  be  known  that  there  are  no  home  comforts  in  the 
Soudan,  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  everything  is  practical. 

In  the  Southern  Soudan  there  is  no  such  word  as  ‘can’t’, 
and  there  a  single  officer  does  the  work  for  which  elsewhere 
two  or  three  officers  and  a  native  staff  as  well  would  be 
required  ”. 

“Temple  Classics:  Vanity  Fair.”  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

3  vols.  London:  Dent.  1901.  ij.  6d.  each.  “The  Tale 
of  the  Argonauts.”  By  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  Translated 
by  Arthur  S.  Way.  London  :  Dent.  1901.  2 s. 

We  welcome  the  Temple  edition  of  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  and  we 
trust  that  Messrs.  Dent  mean  to  include  the  whole  of 
Thackeray’s  works  in  the  Temple  Classics,  a  series  which 
cannot  be  overpraised.  We  also  note  with  pleasure  that  a 
translation  of  the  “  Argonautica  ”  has  been  added.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  contemporary  judgment  of  Alexandria 
that  epics  rooted  in  antiquarianism  are  a  bad  form  of  literature, 
but  still  there  are  things  for  which  Apollonius  Rhodius  is  worth 
reading.  The  translator  has  appended  an  interesting  epilogue. 

“  Belgium  and  Holland  :  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.”  By  Karl  Baedeker.  Leipsic  :  Baedeker  ; 
London  :  Dulau.  1901.  6  m. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition  in  English  of  Baedeker’s  hand¬ 
book  corresponding  with  the  seventeenth  in  French  and 
twenty-second  in  German.  A  feature  of  the  book  is  Professor 
Springer’s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands”. 
Belgium  is  now  visited  annually  by  considerable  numbers  of 
cyclists,  who  find  themselves  here,  as  in  France,  very  fairly 
treated  by  the  railway  companies.  The  roads,  however,  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

“  The  Connoisseur  :  a  Magazine  for  Collectors  ”  promises  to 
be  a  striking  addition  to  the  monthly  periodicals.  It  is  admir-  i 


ably  printed  and  illustrated,  and  contains  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  “Sir  Charles  Tennant’s  Collection”,  “Old  Oak”, 
“Old  Lace”,  “Gem  Collecting”  and  “Sheffield  Plate”.  In  “a 
word  of  introduction  ”  the  editor  points  out  that  it  is  curious 
the  collector  has  till  now  had  no  periodical  devoted  to  his 
special  interests.  “There  is  no  question  of  creating  a  demand”, 
says  the  editor  ;  “  the  demand  exists,  and  we  hope  to  supply  it  ”. 
The  “  Connoisseur  ”  is  launched  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  which 
should  prove  well  grounded. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  WESTMINSTER  SERMONS. 

“  Unity  in  Christ  and  other  Sermons.”  By  J.  Armitage 
Robinson.  London:  Macmillan.  1901.  os. 

“  The  Key  of  Knowledge  :  Sermons  preached  in  Abbey  to 
Westminster  Boys.”  By  W.  G.  Rutherford.  London : 
Macmillan.  1901.  6s. 

Canon  Armitage  Robinson’s  sermons  are  good,  and  yet  on 
the  whole  not  quite  good  enough  to  warrant  publication.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  •  and  a  religious  man 
striving  his  utmost  to  make  his  hearers  carry  their  religion  into 
the  affairs  of  daily  life  ;  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  simply  and 
without  fine  writing ;  and  yet — there  is  no  mark  of  genius  in 
them  ;  they  were  no  doubt  impressive  to  hear,  but  they  are  not 
impressive  to  read,  and  some  of  them  border  on  the  ordinary. 
Had  Dr.  Robinson  published  a  smaller  selection  of  his  pulpit 
efforts  we  should  have  been  better  pleased,  for  some  of  those 
here  printed  are  better  than  others.  The  “  freedom  ”  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  is  well  explained  in  relation  to  modern  alarms 
and  the  Church  crisis  ;  and  though  we  have  heard  numerous 
sermons  on  the  rich  young  man  and  his  great  refusal  there  is 
one  in  this  volume  which  is  as  good  as  any. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  ordinary  about  Dr.  Rutherford’s 
sermons  ;  they  are  the  most  striking  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time  ;  unlike  Dr.  Robinson’s,  we  think  they  are  much  more 
impressive  to  read  than  they  must  have  been  to  hear.  They 
were  preached  to  the  boys  of  Westminster  School,  but  grown 
men  will  find  that  they  will  repay,  as  they  certainly  require, 
careful  reading.  The  preacher  does  not  touch,  save  incidentally, 
on  questions  of  doctrine  or  controversy,  but  devotes  himself  to 
impressing  on  his  hearers  the  nature  and  sources  of  the 
Christian  character  ;  the  overruling  power  of  God,  the  Saviour’s 
teaching  and  example,  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inspiration,  the 
meanness  of  a  selfish  life,  the  happiness  of  faith  and  self- 
sacrifice — these  are  the  subjects  he  loves  to  speak  of,  and  his 
words  are  always  vigorous  and  manly,  often  stern,  sometimes 
grand.  Some  readers  will  be  offended  here  and  there  ;  he 
treats  theology  with  needless  scorn  in  one  place,  hardly  allows 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  any  predictive  powers  in  another, 
possibly  exaggerates  the  differences  between  S.  Paul’s  earlier 
and  later  expectations  as  to  the  Second  Advent ;  but  we  could 
forgive  him  much  more  than  this.  It  is  good  to  have  noble 
thoughts  expressed  in  language  that  is  terse  and  epigrammatic, 
if  occasionally  cumbrous  ;  though  indeed  the  first  sermon 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  Ruskin. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Source  Fatale.  Les  Dangers  Sociaux.  By  Andre  Couvreur 
Paris :  Plon.  1901.  3?.  50c. 

Drink  is  M.  Andre  Couvreur’s  third  “social  danger”  and, 
after  the  Alcohols  Bill,  his  volume  arrives  appropriately  enough. 
We  have  already  noticed  its  predecessors— “  Les  Mancenilles  ” 
and  “  Le  Mai  Ndcessaire” — in  these  columns,  and  pointed  out 
that,  in  undertaking  the  task  of  disclosing  and  condemning  the 
evils  and  vices  of  certain  phases  of  Parisian  and  provincial  life, 
M.  Couvreur  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  great  writers 
who  have  made  that  theme  the  work  of  their  life  and  have 
produced  such  exhaustive  studies  that  further  observation  of 
the  same  seedy  spheres  from  a  less  experienced  quarter  is 
scarcely  necessary.  However,  M.  Couvreur  thinks  differently. 
In  his  latest  preface  he  declares  that  exposure  is  always  useful  ; 
that  the  merest  novel,  if  it  have  a  moral,  will  succeed  in  warning 
people  off  pitfalls  and  possibly  direct  them  towards  the  happy, 
the  honourable  path.  Pie  is  entirely  in  earnest,  perfectly  self- 
confident.  In  dealing  with  the  appalling  consequences  of 
alcoholism  he  is  competing  with  the  author  of  “  L’Assommoir”  ; 
but  the  competition— the  chance  of  failure — does  not  frighten 
M.  Couvreur,  his  motto  must  be  “  There  is  room  for  all  ”. 
Sternly,  emphatically,  he  accomplishes  what  he  deems  to  be 
his  essential  duty.  And,  if  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
M.  Couvreur,  it  is  that  he  takes  himself  too  seriously  and  that 
he  is  apt  to  “  preach  ”  monotonously  in  exaggerated  terms  and 
in  a  pedantic  tone.  He  loves  virtue,  rightfully,  of  course. 
He  detests  vice,  with  equal  reason.  But  he  knows  only 
vice  and  virtue  :  cannot  imagine  a  state  between,  the 
usual  state,  and  so  produces  two  characters  —  the 
paragon  and  the  monster.  Thus,  Jeanne,  the  heroine,  and 
I  Jean  Bordier,  a  doctor  and  the  hero,  are  altogether 
j  perfect  beings  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  characters — those,  at  least, 
who  are  not  almost  as  impeccable  as  Jeanne  and  Bordier — 
commit  every  sin.  In  “  Le  Mai  Necessaire”,  we  liked,  admired 
Bordier  ;  but  he  has  become  something  of  a  nuisance  with  his 
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eternal  condemnation  of  alcohol,  his  cry,  “  C’est  si  bon,  le 
travail”  ;  and  Jeanne  is  too  fond  of  exclaiming,  “  How  terrible 
is  drink,  how  fatal !  ”  Perhaps,  if  Bordier  had  his  way,  we 
should  all  be  condemned  to  refresh  ourselves  only  with  mineral 
waters.  None  of  his  characters  drinks  moderately,  in  allowable 
fashion  ;  all  are  given  to  seizing  the  bottle,  draining  it,  and 
clamouring  for  another.  The  scene,  we  have  omitted  to  say, 
is  laid  in  the  country,  next  a  distillery  ;  and  the  characters 
belong  chiefly  to  the  distillery.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
drawn  from  life — the  bad  ones  ;  but  we  cannot  possibly  believe 
that  a  sober  fellow  like  Florentin  could  suddenly  become  a 
hopeless  drunkard  in  a  month,  lose  all  sense  of  shame,  brutally 
ill-treat  his  wife  and  children  whom,  until  his  first  few  glasses 
of  absinthe,  he  had  loved.  The  change  in  Florentin  is  far 
too  hastily  conceived  ;  had  it  taken  years  of  drink,  instead  of 
weeks,  to  turn  him  into  a  scoundrel,  we  should  say  nothing, 
but  as  it  is  we  refuse  to  believe  in  Florentin.  Then,  Christiane, 
Jeanne’s  wicked  sister,  is  too  much  of  a  fiend.  We  cannot 
accept  the  story  that  she  and  Florentin  drank  three  bottles  of 
whisky  and  one  of  cherry  brandy  in  an  afternoon.  Whenever 
we  meet  her,  she  is  sipping,  or  on  her  way  to  the  decanter. 
However,  apart  from  these  exaggerations,  “  La  Source  Fatale” 
contains  some  really  fine  descriptive  passages.  The  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  distillery  is  admirable  ;  that  of  the  riot — led 
by  a  labour  agitator  against  the  “  patron  ” — is  another  remark¬ 
able  bit  of  writing,  and  the  closing  lines — if  not  exactly 
convincing— are  eloquent.  We,  for  our  part,  imagine  that 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 


A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS  EXCEED 


£66,000,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  C0RNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

ATLAS  ASSURANCE  00.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1S99, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

UNIVERSAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  BONUSES. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ASSURANCES  AT 
FAVOURABLE  RATES. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON 

Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720, 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Head  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer' s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds 
Annual  Revenue  - 

All  belonging  to  the 


£15,600,000 

£1,600,000 


Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 
divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
..  £355,057  I  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 


Invested  Funds 
Annual  Income 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL 


THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  S1REET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . .  £40,000,000- 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street, E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  loiat 

Funds  over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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another  distillery  will  rise  in  the  place  of  the  old  one, 
and  that  it  will"  be  larger.  But  M.  Couvreur  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  distillery  the  salvation  of  Savagnies — his 

town _ and  says  :  “ .  .  .  Et  Savagnies  deviendrait  desormais 

un  radieux  exemple  de  la  paix  sociale,  car  le  dernier  batiment 
venait  de  s’ecrouler  sur  la  fournaise,  dans  un  grondement  de 
tonnerre,  et  la  source  fatale  etait  tarie.” 

Les  James  Fillcs.  Pcintcs  par  Elles-Memes.  By  Olivier  de 

Treville.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

No  author  appeals  to  us  less  than  M.  Marcel  Prdvost.  Our 
blackest  moments  are  those  that  we  pass  in  reading  (for  review¬ 
ing  purposes  only)  his  books  ;  without  imagination,  without  the 
power  of  observation,  without  humour,  without  the  faintest 
style,  he  resembles — in  these  circumstances — the  worst  writers 
in  London.  Taking  up  good  ideas,  he  ruins  them.  He  is 
always  commonly,  vulgarly  with  the  tide  :  years  must  pass 
before  we  can  forget  that,  in  “Frederique”  and  “Lea”,  he 
attempted  to  imitate  that  admirable  novel  of  the  Marguerites, 
“  Femmes  Nouvelles”.  His  most  notorious  book  “  Les  Demi- 
Vierges  ”  was  as  false  as  it  was  coarse  ;  and  so  we  welcome  M. 
Olivier  de  Treville’s  witty  and  pitiless  reply.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  M.  Prevost’s  “Jeunes  Filles”  were  slangy, 
vicious,  altogether  repulsive  ;  and  that  they  were  supposed 
somewhat  to  represent  the  girl  of  the  day.  The  suggestion  was 
a  libel  and  an  insult ;  the  book  could  only  have  been  written  to 
please  those  who  delight  in  what  is  offensive,  to  be  reckoned 
“  rare  ”,  “  outre  ”,  a  “  succes  de  scandale  ”.  Here,  it  succeeded  ; 
but  we  imagine  that  M.  de  Treville’s  bright,  healthy,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  sketches  of  the  “  Jeune  Fille”  as  she  really  is  will  meet 
with  even  greater  popularity.  To  all  appearances,  M.  de 
Treville  has  interviewed  a  number  of  young  ladies  who  have 
just  made  their  bow  to  the  world ;  cross-examined  them 
skilfully,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  result.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sensible  than  their  views  on  art  as  a  profession  for 
women  ;  their  first  impressions  of  salons,  dances,  theatres  ; 
their  mode  of  life.  And  they  are  not  in  the  least  “  begueules”, 
hysterical  ;  they  want  healthily  and  amiably  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  to  admire  what  is  best  in  the  world.  Although  the  book 
consists  of  600  closely-printed  pages,  it  is  never  dull.  M.  de 
Treville  writes  gracefully,  has  humour  ;  may  be  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  “  Reply”. 

La  Femme  de  Demain.  By  Etienne  Lamy.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

More  “feminisme”!  and  of  the  most  pretentious,  ignorant 
kind.  After  struggling  with  his  book,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  M.  Etienne  Lamy  must  be  one  of  the  vainest 
men  in  the  universe — perhaps  the  very  vainest.  Also  the 
foolishest.  Finally,  the  most  scatterbrained.  So  fir  as  we 
can  gather  from  his  vague,  empty  pages,  it  seems  that  M.  Lamy 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  show  woman  her  proper  place,  to 
improve  her  morally  and  intellectually  with  manly  advice.  He 
is  indulgent.  He  does  not  wish  to  see  women  eternally  by  the 
fireside  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  down  a  limit.  He  is  like 
a  great,  great  genius  speaking  to  a  little,  little  child.  His  con¬ 
descension  is  insufferable.  Had  we  time,  it  would  distract  us 
to  count  up  the  many  times  M.  Lamy  repeats  himself.  We 
should  work  for  hours,  and  the  total  would  be  amazing.  Even 
M.  Lamy  himself  becomes  conscious  of  saying  the  same  thing 
a  hundred  times  ;  for,  with  an.  using  suddenness,  he  observes  : 
“Si  quelque  lecteur  s’apercoit  que  certaines  idees  reapparaissent, 
et  si,  les  examinant  plus  d’une  fois,  il  les  adopte  avec  plus  de 
certitude,  il  me  pardonnera”.  Generously,  we  pardon  him 
...  on  the  condition  that  he  never  writes  again. 

Les  Messieurs  de  Sc'ryac.  By  Jean  de  Ferrieres.  Paris  : 

Ollendorff.  3k  50c. 

The  ruined  and  decrepit  old  nobleman  is  a  favourite  and  well- 
worn  character  with  French  novelists.  He  has  done  infinite 
service,  and  so  has  his  worldly  wife  who  dreams  of  bringing 
riches  to  the  house  by  marrying  her  son  (who  resists  but  finally 
consents)  to  an  heiress.  But  M.  Jean  de  Ferrieres  has  cast 
new  light  on  this  old  theme  :  the  trembling  Due  de  Seryac,  his 
son,  his  wife  are  exceptionally  interesting  creations,  and  Jeanne, 
the  Abbe’s  daughter,  whom  young  de  Seryac  loves,  is  unusually 
charming.  After  infinite  persuasion  and  strategy  the  Duchesse 
succeeds  in  separating  her  son  from  Jeanne,  and  marries  him 
to  a  manufacturer’s  daughter.  Jeanne  commits  suicide  ;  when 
the  Duchesse  dies,  her  son  (who,  in  spite  of  everything,  adored 
his  mother)  feels  alone  in  the  world  and,  discovering  that  his 
wife  has  taken  a  lover,  determines  to  go  forth  alone  to  choose 
a  profession,  work.  Of  course,  the  plot  is  slight  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  masterly  than  the  portrait  of  the  old  Due  who 
still  preserves  the  manners  and  flippancy  of  a  fast  youth,  who 
winks  at  the  peasant  girls,  who  loves  publicly  to  recall  his 
somewhat  scandalous  past.  The  style  is  graceful,  peculiar  to 
M.  de  Ferrieres  ;  and  so  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  example — “  Les  briques  rosees  de  la  vieille  demeure, 
eclairees  de  soleil,  surgissaient  entre  les  fleurs  des  pommiers. 
Des  bourgeons  tendres  pointaient  aux  arbres  ;  en  bas,  la 
riviere  coulait  paisible,  verte,  toute  striee  de  points  brillants. 
C’etait  un  matin  d’avril  eblouissant,  un  matin  de  fete.” 


Le  Mystere  et  la  Volupte.  By  Jules  Bois.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1901.  3k  50c. 

An  excellent  idea  of  these  sketches  may  be  gained  from  the 
title.  They  have  to  do  with  amours,  with  dreams,  with  visions  ; 
but  are  at  no  time  wilfully  vicious  like  the  work  of  MM.  Jean 
Lorrain  and  Catulle  Mendes.  As  a  stylist,  M.  Jules  Bois  has 
few  rivals  ;  and  here  again  we  notice  that  he  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  decadent  and  aesthetic  school.  His  sense  of 
construction  is  admirable  ;  and,  judging  from  the  perfection  of 
each  chapter,  we  should  imagine  that  he  exhausted  as  much 
care  over  one  sketch  as  many  of  his  confreres  exhaust  over  an 
entire  novel. 

Le  Semeur  de  Cendres.  By  Charles  Guerin.  Paris  :  Societe 
du  Mercure  de  France.  1901.  3k  50c. 

A  collection  of  charming  verses,  simple,  melancholy.  M. 
Charles  Guerin  writes  about  birds,  forests,  mists  ;  the  following 
is  typical : — 

“  O  Jardin  !  Quand  la  mort,  aux  coeurs  sombres  fidele, 
M’aura,  liant  ses  bras  aux  miens,  pris  aupres  d’elle, 

Mon  jardin,  vous  rirez  et  fleurirez  encore  .  .  . 

Quand  la  terre,  au  printemps,  languit  d’amour,  le  soir, 
Sous  le  jeune  feuillage,  emu,  je  viens  m’asseoir. 

L’air  est  pur  ;  la  maison  decoupe  son  toit  noir 

Sur  le  couchant  de  nacre  ou  glisse  une  colombe  ...” 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1 5  Aout.  3k 

There  are  some  excellent  papers  in  this  number  though  not 
perhaps  of  the  highest  interest.  M.  Filon,  who  is  admirably 
qualified  for  the  task  commences  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
history  of  caricature  in  England  which  he  considers  the  only 
form  of  art  natural  to  Englishmen.  Serious  art  in  England  he 
says  has  always  been  an  exotic,  cultivated  at  great  expense  and 
ending  in  eternal  failure  while  comic  art  is  native  to  the  soil. 
We  shall  be  interested  in  the  development  of  M.  Filon’s 
thesis.  M.  Charmes  writes  with  much  fairness  and  insight 
on  the  economical  situation  in  Germany.  He  believes  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Triplice  will  have  to  put  up  with  the 
sacrifice  of  their  economic  interests  to  the  demands  of  the 
Agrarian  Party  in  Germany.  He  shrewdly  points  out  that  the 
Kaiser  is  divided  between  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  race  and 
dynasty  and  the  personal  tendencies  which  draw  him  towards 
the  novelties  of  the  present  age  and  oscillates  between  the  two. 
M.  Charmes  thinks  that  German  prosperity  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  There  are 
certainly  indications  that  he  is  right. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  250. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nleottne’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

I  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“IT  IS  A  CLEAR  CAIN  TO  SACRIFICE  PLEASURE  IN 
ORDER  TO  AVOID  PAIN.” 

Better  not  cycle  at  all  than  ride  tyres  which  cause  trouble.  Ride  Genuine 


which  never  cause  trouble. 

Fast ,  Resilient ,  Reliable ,  Best  Quality . 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

£ 3  3s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months.  Of  all  cycle  agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  ‘ 


Trade  Mark. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
' 9  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR* 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  O. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  0 C  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Po  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.  OG  v  .  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
ball  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capita] . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . ,£1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

O y  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  O/ 

X.  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  Sa  A. 

^  drawn  below  £100.  ^ 

1  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

2  /q  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 


'T'HE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 

JL  October  1st,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical.  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora¬ 
tories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum.  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs’  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


T7ULL  COURSES  FOR  MATRICULATED 

JL  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  at 
composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 

Preparations  for  all  examinations  of  the  London  University, 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

Michaelmas  term  commences  October  3. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 


LADIES’  DEPARTMENT,  Kensington.  —  Michaelmas  Term  ocmmences 
October  14.  Apply  to  the  Vice-Principal,  13  Kensington  Square. 


BUTTONS  BULB  LIST. 


Sutton’s  Bulb  List  for  the  current  year  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  attention  for  the  singular  beauty  of  its  cover.  On  one 
side  a  dense  mass  of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  backed 
by  a  half-timbered  house  on  the  edge  of  a  stream,  makes  a 
very  charming  picture,  in  which  the  warm  tones  find  an  effec¬ 
tive  contrast  in  the  leafless  trees.  On  the  other  side  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Dutch  landscape  shows  great  sheets  of  bulbous  flowers 
in  full  splendour.  Had  these  illustrations  been  issued  as 
separate  plates  there  would  have  been  a  large  demand  for 
them. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year  we  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  bulbous  flowers  for  the  adornment  of  homes  and 
gardens.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  flowers  include 
a  wide  range  of  splendid  colours  which  are  unmatched  for 
purity  during  the  summer  bedding  season.  The  contrasts  and 
harmonies  to  be  seen  every  spring  in  public  parks  and  private 
gardens  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  bulbs  for  producing 
magnificent  effects.  This  no  doubt  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  their  increasing  popularity.  But  the  most  striking  advan¬ 
tage  claimed  for  them  is  that  they  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
where  the  great  majority  of  flowers  are  simply  impossible.  The 
smoky  atmosphere  of  great  towns  scarcely  mars  their  beauty, 
and  really  handsome  specimens  are  frequently  seen  in  cottagers’ 
windows.  Yet  they  are  worthy  of  the  grandest  conservatories, 
and  on  stately  terrace  gardens  their  brightness  is  indispensable. 

Sutton’s  Bulb  Catalogue  contains  carefully  compiled  lists  of 
all  the  finest  and  most  popular  varieties,  and  the  brief  but 
accurate  descriptions  facilitate  the  task  of  selection.  Those 
who  experience  the  least  difficulty,  or  who  desire  to  limit 
expense,  are  offered  a  series  of  Collections  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  conservatories,  greenhouses  and  even  windows. 
For  the  open  ground  there  are  assortments  to  suit  quite  small 
gardens,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  a  series  of  large  beds 
or  borders  with  the  glow  of  inimitable  colours. 

Begonias,  Cyclamens  and  Gloxinias,  and  other  subjects 
which  can  only  be  brought  to  perfection  under  glass,  have 
during  a  long  course  of  years  been  developed  by  the  Suttons 
into  strains  of  surpassing  beauty.  Their  exhibits  at  leading 
horticultural  shows  never  fail  to  attract  admiring  crowds  of 
visitors.  For  recent  displays  of  these  flowers,  Gold  Medals 
have  been  awarded  at  Cardiff,  Manchester  and  York. 

Nearly  every  page  of  Sutton’s  Bulb  Annual  is  illustrated  with 
reproductions  from  photographs,  many  of  them  suggesting 
modes  of  treatment  that  will  be  valuable  to  lovers  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  Those  who  secure  a  copy  of  the  work  will  find  it  full  of 
interesting  information,  conveyed  in  language  free  from  the 
technicalities  which  often  perplex  the  amateur. 
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From  MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  List 

A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “VANITY :  The  Con¬ 
cessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.” 

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  has  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  he  will  publish  In 
his  Green  Cloth  Library  on  Sept.  7th 
a  new  book  by  RITA  entitled:  — 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  Price  6s. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


SOULS  OF  PASSAGE. 

BY  ROCK  AND  POOL. 

SISTER  TERESA. 

AMONG  THE  SYRINGAS. 

JOHN  JONES,  CURATE. 

THE  MAID  OF  MAIDEN  LANE. 
BERGEN  WORTH. 

QUINCY  ADAMS  SAWYER. 

THE  DISCIPLE. 


Amelia  E.  Barr 
Louis  Becke. 
By  George  Moore. 
Mary  E.  Mann. 
G.  Prycb. 
Amelia  Barr. 
Wallace  Lloyd. 
C.  F.  Pidgin. 
Paul  Bourget. 


1.  DE  OMNIBUS.  By  the  Conductor  (Barry  Pain). 

2.  THE  GODS,  SOME  MORTALS,  AND  LORD  WICKEN- 

HAM.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

3.  THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELIZABETH. 

By  - ? 


4.  ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE  LETTERS. 

By  Barry  Pain. 

Cloth,  2S.  each  ;  paper,  is.  each. 


RECENT  SIXPENNY  EDITIONS. 

EVELYN  ERNES.  By  George  Moore.  6d. 

EBEN  HOLDEN.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  6d. 

EFFIE  HETHERINGTGN.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  6d. 


HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE.  By  Prof.  Pasquale 

Villari.  Illustrated.  Large  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  popular  edition,  7s.  6d. 

“  To  tell,  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  history  so  important,  so  varied 
and  so  minutely  investigated  by  modern  learning,  was  not  an  easy  task,  but 
Professor  Villari  has  accomplished  it  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  we  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  having  given  us  the  most  concise,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps  the  most  complete,  constitutional  history  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Florentine  Republic.” — Speaker. 

“  The  book  has  been  produced  in  a  superb  style.  Its  illustrations  are  both 
numerous  and  exquisite.” — Star. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  R.  A.  Armstrong.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Carlyle,  Darwin,  Gladstone,  George  Eliot,  Ibsen,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bradlaugh, 
G.  F.  Watts,  Mazzini,  Queen  Victoria,  Card.  Newman,  Dean  Stanley,  and  James 
Martineau  are  the  “  makers  ”  whom  the  author  discusses,  and  with  some  ot  them 
he  has  been  brought  into  close  contact.  The  papers  are  liberal,  informiijg,  and 
sympathetic,  and  will  appeal  strongly  to  Nonconformists  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
student  of  modern  history. 


NATURE  BOOKS  BY  MRS.  BRIGHTWEN. 

A  new  printed  edition  of  the  following  volumes,  bound  in  uniform 
cloth.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  each. 

1.  WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS.  Illus 

trated.  Twenty-Second  Thousand. 

2.  MORE  ABOUT  WILD  NATURE.  With 

Portrait  of  Author  and  many  Illustrations.  Seventh  Thousand. 

3.  INMATES  OF  MY  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

With  32  Illustrations  by  Theo.  Carreras.  Fifth  Thousand. 

4.  GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE:  An  Easy 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Botany.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Thousand. 

London  :  T.  FISIIER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

The  Major-General  (Montgomery  Carmichael)  ;  The  Joss  (Richard 
Marsh).  White.  6s.  each. 

The  Skipper  of  Barncraig  (Gabriel  Setoun).  Constable.  6s. 

Sir  Hector  (Robert  Machray).  Constable.  6s. 

Theology. 

A  Key  to  Unlock  the  Bible  (J.  A.  Beet).  R.T.S.  is.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Black’s  Guide  to  West  Kent.  Black,  u. 

Concise  French  Dictionary  (F.  E.  A.  Gasc).  Bell.  3r.  6 d. 

Essai  sur  la  Fondation  et  l’PIistoire  de  la  Banque  D’Angleterre, 
1694-1S44  (Par  A.  Andreades).  Paris  :  Rousseau. 

Handy  Newspaper  List,  1901.  C.  and  E.  Layton.  6 d. 

Patience  Games.  De  La  Rue.  5r.  net. 

“  Temple  Classics,  The”  : — Vanity  Fair  (Wrn.  M.  Thackeray,  3  Vols.). 
Dent.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Volunteer  Brigade,  A  (Filson  Young).  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  ir.  net. 
With  the  Scottish  Yeomanry  (Thomas  F.  Dewar).  Arbroath  : 
Buncle. 

Magazines  and  Reviews  for  August  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr. ;  Money,  10c.;  Revue  des  Revues;  The  Studio,  is. 

For  September  : —The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  il;  The  Smart 
Set,  ir. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 
£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  ...  182 

Half  Year ...  ...  o  14  1 

Quarter  Year  ...  0  7  1 


Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

i  10  4 
0152 
o  7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  io  the 
Manager ,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  RE  VIE  TV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

n  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

n  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

n  . . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

n  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz, 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library.. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  _ The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 


Mr.  HENRY  J.  DRANE  begs  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  on  Wednesday  next ,  August  28 thy 
he  will  publish  the 


FIRST  BIOGRAPHY 

OF 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI, 

which  will  form  the  Second  Double  Volume 

of  his  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES,  Price 

One  Shilling. 

The  book  will  be  specially  Illustrated ,  and 
will  contain  much  new  matter. 


The  Volumes  in  the  Bijou  Series  already  published  are  : — 

“MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,”  by  Arthur  Wallace;  “LORD 
KITCHENER,”  by  W.  Francis  Aitken  ;  “EARL  ROBERTS,” 
by  Ernest  Russell;  “MR.  JOHN  BURNS,”  by  G.  H.  Knott; 
“LORD  SALISBURY,”  by  Edward  Salmon;  “DR.  W.  G. 
GRACE,”  by  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d.  each.  “H.M.  KING 
EDWARD  VII.,”  by  PI.  Whates,  Double  volume,  is. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


24  August,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

New  Volume  of  Charges  and  Addresses  by  the  late 

BISHOP  WESTCOTT. 

LESSORS  FROSV5  WORK,  By  the 

late  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON 

TENNYSON’S  “IN  MEMORIAL.” 

By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Academy. — “  A  very  good  commentary . All  that  anyone  can 

desire.  ” 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOL. 

MODERN  GREECE.  Two  Lectures 

delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with 
Papers  on  “The  Progress  of  Greece,”  and  “Byron  in  Greece.” 
By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 
NEW  VOL. 

ROMAN  PUBLIC  LIFE,  By  A.  H.  J. 

Greenidge,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Spectator. — “Both  logical  in  arrangement  and  lucid  in  exposition. 
And  its  subject  is  most  wisely  chosen,  because  it  is  the  public  life  of 
the  Romans  which  has  been  an  example  to  all  time.” 


FREDERICK  WARNE&Co.’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

NOW  READY,  VOL.  II.  OF 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  ROMANCE. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  per  volume. 

SHELL  LIFE. 

An  Introduction  to  the  British  Mollusca. 

By  EDWARD  STEP.  With  upwards  of  600  Illustrations. 

“No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  a  popular  book  on  the  British  Mollusca  than 
Mr.  Edward  Step.  He  is  the  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  every  field  club,  and 
his  knowledge,  gained  as  it  is  from  Nature  herself  rather  than  from  the  library  or 
the  class-room,  is  placed  before  the  unscientific  reader  in  just  such  a  form  as  he  or 
she  can  easily  comprehend.  Piint,  illustrations,  and  text  are  alike  excellent, 
and  this  library  should  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the  country." 


NEW  EDITION.  VOL.  I.  IN  SAME  LIBRARY 

The  ROMANCE  of  WILD  FLOWERS 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

By  EDWARD  STEP,  F.  L.  S. ,  with  200  Illustrations. 

The  Publishers'  Circular  says  : — “  We  all  love  wild  flowers  ;  too  few,  however, 
stop  to  study  intelligently.  Vet  is  well  worth  while.  And  it  is  so  easy  and  so 
pleasant  to  learn  with  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Step  has  just  written  to  help  us.  One 
need  not  be  a  botanist  to  understand  the  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  intended  for  unscientific 

flower  lovers . The  illustrations  deserve  a  special  word  of  praise.  All  are  specially 

executed  for  the  work  and  beautifully  printed.” 


CPIEAPER  RE-ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 

Hughes.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  to 

SEVEN  CHURCHES  and  THREE  FRIENDS.  Translated  by 
Arthur  S.  Way,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READV. 

THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.  By  the 

late  Thomas  Preston,  M.A. ,  D.Sc. ,  F.  R.S.  Third  Edition. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Chas.  J.  Joly,  M.A.  8vo.  15s.  net. 


September  Nos.  Ready  on  Tuesday, 


MACMILLAN’? 

Price  is.  Contents 

PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Enchanter.’’  Chapters 
XV.— XVIII. 

THE  MONTENEGRIN  JUBILEE. 
By  W.  Miller. 

DOWN  THE  DANUBE  IN  A 
CANADIAN  CANOE.  By  Al- 
geenon  Blackwood.  Part  I. 

PRIVATE  PITCHER. 


I  MAGAZINE. 

foe  SEPTEMBER : 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  POPPY.  By 
G.  A.  Levett-Yeats.  II.  :  Its 
Superstitions. 

THE  PARTY- SYSTEM.  By  B.  N. 
Langdon-Davies. 

ADMIRAL  BENBOW.  By  W.  J. 
Fletcher. 

OUR  TITLE  DEEDS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains : 

The  First  Instalment  of  a  New  Story  by  BRET  HARTE 
entitled  " TRENT’S  TRUST." 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  The  East  of  To-Day 
and  To-Morrow.  (Conclusion.)  By  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter  (Bishop  of 
New  York). 

EDMUND  BURKE  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

THE  CROWN  OF  THE  CONTINENT.  By  George  Bird  Grinnell. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

THE  OBSERVING  SPORTSMAN.  By  Wilmot  Townsend. 

AREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  IX.  The  Dynamite  Worker. 
By  Cleveland  Moffett. 

A  BOY  OF  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO.  Serial.  By  Harriet  T. 
Comstock. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


By  a  NEW  WRITER. 

THE  PRESUMPTION!  OF 

STANLEY  HAY,  M.P. 

By  NOWELL  CAY.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Lloyd's  News  says  :  “Here  we  have  one  of  those  modern  romances  just  now  so 
popular,  and  one  that  will  bear  comparison  with  most  of  them.  It  is  distinctly  an 
exciting  book.” 

STANLEY  HAY,  l.P. 

The  Athenceum  says  :  “  Tales  of  more  or  less  imaginary  German  Courts  multiply 
apace.  The  present  one  has  at  least  more  than  one  strong  situation,  and  a  good  end, 
which  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting.” 

STANLEY  HAY,  M.P. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  “It  is  a  romantic  love  tale,  possessing  plenty  of  adventure. 
....  Both  in  England  and  in  Germany  the  various  individuals  involved  have  as  lively 
— sometimes  as  unlikely—  experiences  as  may  well  be  pictured.  But  they  are  told 
with  such  spirit  and  are  carried  through  with  such  success  that  one  need  not  be  too 
critical  as  to  the  methods  by  which  poetic  j ustice  is  reached.” 

STANLEY  HAY,  M.P. 

The  Irish  Times  says  :  “  Full  of  incident,  and  told  in  crisp  language — is  decidedly 
a  book  to  read.” 


ROBERT  CROMIE’S  NEW  IRISH  ROMANCE. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

KITTY’S  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  A  Plunge  into  Space.5’ 

“  The  book  is  charming  in  its  unaffectedne>s,  piquancy,  picturesqueness,  and 
power  of  entertaining.  It  deserves  to  have  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.” 

Belfast  News  Letter . 

KITTY’S  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

By  ROBERT  CROMIE. 

“The  author  is  happy  in  his  character  drawing,  and  his  style  is  crisp  and  clear 

cut . ‘  Kitty’s  Victoria  Cross’  is  to  be  commended  as  a  skilfully  conceived  and 

thoroughly  interesting  novel,  which  will  add  substantially  to  Mr.  Cromie’s  reputa¬ 
tion.” — Northern  Whig. 

KITTY’S  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

By  ROBERT  CROMIE. 

“  The  tale  is  always  lightly  and  brightly  written.  It  touches  off  the  Irish  girls 
with  imperfect  sympathy  indeed,  but  in  a  spirit  of  admiration  which  justly  disarms 
criticism.  A  man  might  search  long  before  finding  fitter  reading  for  a  spring 
holiday.” — The  Scotsman. 


FREDERICK  IVARNE  and  CO.’S  CATALOGUE  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS  in  POETRY  and  FICTION,  and 
Works  suitable  for  presents,  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  FREDERICK  WARNE  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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OPEN-AIR  BOOKS 

Published  by  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B. 
DEWAR.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 


Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

New  Edition.  Reset  from  new  type.  New  Binding  Design  by  A. 
Scott  Rankin  and  new  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
after  Percy  Robertson. 

With  46  Illustrations  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  and  2  Maps  of 
The  Pilgrims’  Way. 

THE  PILGRIMS’  WAY 


NEW  VOLUMES 

BIRD  WATCHING. 

Ey  Edmund  Selous.  With  many  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by 

J.  Smit. 

W.  Warde  Fowler  in  the  Saturday  Review  : — “A  summary  of  patient  obser¬ 
vation  of  birds — courting,  quarrelling,  feeding,  nest-building,  singing,  Hocking, 

diving,  and  in  fact  doing  everything  that  birds  are  ever  seen  to  be  doing . Open 

anywhere,  and  you  will  find  something  that  if  not  new  is  at  least  strange  just 
because  you  have  it  for  the  first  time  noted  down  as  well  as  seen.” 

CRICKET  AND  GOLF. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  Colours  and 
Photogravure  from  Old  Prints. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “We  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  true  indication  of 
the  gist  of  this  admirable  book,  because  it  covers  such  a  variety  of  matters  all  closely 
interrelated,  and  this  with  such  a  commendable  economy  of  words  ;  but  if  we  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  lover  of  cricket  and  cricket-lore  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  bought, 
we  have  achieved  our  end.” 

HUNTING. 

By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Standard. — “We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,  or  more 
true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn,  till  the 
cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  off  in  the  open.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “  Mr.  Paget’s  ‘Hunting’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  can  recall.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS. 

By  John  Nisbet.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Comity  Gentleman. — “  In  this  valuable  book  each  English  tree,  suitable  either 
for  overwood  or  coppice,  is  separately  treated  of ;  the  best  soils  for  each  one,  its 
peculiarities  and  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of 
planting,  thinning,  or  renewing . The  book  is  written  with  a  certain  picturesque¬ 

ness  of  description  that  saves  it  from  being  in  any  way  dry  or  tedious,  and  makes 
it  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  serious  student  of 
woodcraft.” 

FLY-FISHING. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  With  6  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Athcnceum. — “  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  book  rightly  falls  into  the  first  rank  of  angling 
books.  It  is  sensible,  replete  with  observation  founded  on  experience,  and  so 
engaging  in  style  that  the  reader  naturally  reads  to  the  end  and  then  wishes  for 
more.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book,  and  the  etchings,  which  add  to  its 

artistic  effect,  may  also  be  highly  commended  . He  must  be  a  good  angler  who 

learns  nothing  from  its  pages,  which  are  eminently  practical.” 

OUR  GARDENS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  With  many  Illustrations. 

Times. — “  The  author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Roses'  is  an  excellent  ‘pedagogue.’  as  he 
.calls  himself  in  the  last  chapter.  His  pupils  should  be  many  and  they  will  learn 
much.” 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  useful,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
it  may  be  confidently  added  to  the  shelves  which  hold  the  library  of  the  garden.” 

WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  HAMPSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Times. — “All  lovers  of  wild  nature  will  read  the  book  with  delight  and  not 
without  profit.” 

World. — “A  most  fascinating  volume . Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

Gilbert  White  and  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  keen  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  an  ardent  lover^  of  birds,  and  happy  alike  with  rod  or  gun  in  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  most  delightful  companion  for  those  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  so  pleasantly  in  this  book.” 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 

DENT’S  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

“  After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guide-books  for  nearly 
forty  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ‘  Hampshire  ’  is  the 
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Illustrated  by  the  Drawings  of  A.  Scott  Rankin. 

By  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.Scot. 

“  A  noble  volume . This  is  the  book  of  the  Tay,  final  and  adequate . Mr. 

Rankin’s  pictures  are  charming.” — Academy. 

“Well  illustrated,  pleasantly  written,  this  book  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  have 
felt  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  the  glamour  of  a  romantic  history  can  enhance 
even  the  beauty  of  nature.” — Standard. 
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Collection  of  Recipes,  in¬ 
cluding ;  Selection  suitable 
for  Jewish  Cookery. 


By  Miss  C.  L.  HOWLAND, 
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and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  QGILYIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.B, 


The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

'REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 
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words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  : — Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
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REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
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To  Garden  Lovers. 


Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may ,  but  the  best  'way 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  worth  gathering  is  to  understand 
the  first  principles  of  horticulture. 


Now  is  the  time  to  secure 

THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MR.  L.  UPCOTT  GILL. 


The  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  undoubtedly  THE 
DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING,  thousands  of  volumes  having  been  sold  here 
and  in  America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek  :  it  is  very  full,  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist 
under  one  hat. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
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features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  in  fact  a  working 
Encyclopaedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be  they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special  Offer  in 
5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  in  half  Persian, 
cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS. 

The  Edition  will  be  supplied  Carriage  Paid  and  Complete,  on  payment  of 

9s. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of  4s.  6d.  each. 
This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  is  not 
yet  printed,  only  4  vols.  can  be  delivered  now,  but  the  fifth  will  follow  at  the  end  of 
March. 
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for  which  I  enclose  9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments 
are  paid. 
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“  The  New  Gospel  Of  Christian  democracy — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Now  Ready. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY.  *. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

“IIe  looked  for  a  City  which  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY.  6s. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY.  6s. 


NUOVA  ANTOLOGIA  (Rome). — “The  Third  Rome  lives 
and  breathes  and  throbs  in  Hall  Caine’s  pages.” 

The  TIMES. — “The  issue  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  novel  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  event  in  literature.  It  is  a  remarkable  novel.  There  is 
living  action  running  through  the  whole.” 


The  SCOTSMAN. — “It  maybe  asserted  with  confidence  that 
no  living  author  other  than  Mr.  Caine  could  have  produced  this  work. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  author  who  has  lived  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  past  could  have  produced  it.  The  novel  stands  out  as  a  purely 
exceptional  work . The  verdict  must  be  that  it  is  masterly  in  its  con¬ 
ception  and  in  its  treatment . Mr.  Caine  has  produced  a  really  fine 

work,  a  work  that  will  carry  on  his  reputation  to  a  higher  point  than 
it  has  yet  attained.” 


The  DAILY  NEWS. — -“Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  written  a  book 

that  will  strike  the  popular  imagination  . He  introduces  no  subtleties 

into  his  politics.  Above  all,  he  makes  his  human  interest  clear,  strong,  I 
and  intelligible.” 


DAILY  CHRONICLE. — -“ . ‘The  Eternal  City  ’  is  a  story  1 

of  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  ideals  in  life,  thought  and  J 
religion  ;  and  it  is  set  with  artistic  propriety  in  that  community  in  j 
which  the  conflicting  interests  are  naturally  most  acutely  de¬ 
veloped . ” 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  — “Mr.  Plall  Caine  has  produced 

a  remarkable  novel . It  is  a  difficult  theme  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine 

has  taken  in  hand,  but  one  well  worthy  of  the  great  emotional  forces 

which  the  novelist  has  brought  to  bear  upon  (it . The  serious 

doctrine  of  the  book  is  preached  with  all  the  amazing  rhetorical  force 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  at  his  command,  and  it  is  interwoven  with  a  love- 
story  which  is  told  with  great  skill  and  power . ” 


The  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST.— “  Hall  Caine’s  ‘Eternal 
City  ’  is  a  great  novel  revealing  the  author  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
gift . The  book’s  greatest  wealth  is  its  wealth  of  contagious  and  en¬ 

grossing  emotion.  It  is  a  triumph  of  imagination,  of  power  over  the 
feelings,  as  it  is  of  dexterously  used  observation  of  an  historic  and  most 
interesting  and  deeply  agitated  people . ” 

DAILY  MAIL. — “  He  has  written  a  vivid  story,  which, 
despite  its  prolixity,  is  characterised  by  that  keen  eye  for  dramatic 
situations  which  has  given  him  fame.  There  is  lit  tie  doubt  that  its 
popularity  will  rival  that  of  its  predecessors.” 


The  LIVERPOOL  COURIER. — “  ‘The  Eternal  City,’  darings 
in  its  conception,  and  still  more  audacious  in  its  execution,  dealing  not,...  •, 
with  a  century  ago  or  a  decade  back,  but  with  to-day,  referrh^g5£ 
positions  (if  not  to  persons)  that  stand  out  prominent  in  theJf&frBrl® 
life,  the  present  moment  is  the  flood  which  must  carry  it  to  su^pess 
Of  its  intrinsic  worth  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  the  best  thak.Mr?"'*’ 
Caine  has  yet  produced.” 


The  BRADFORD  OBSERVER.— “  Mr. 

will  rank  among  the  vital  things  of  literature.” 


Caine’s  new  wotlr'"'- 


The  MANCHESTER  COURIER.— “  ‘  The  Eternal  City ’is 
not  so  much  a  novel  as  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  heart’s  centre,  and 
as  such  it  will  be  received  while  readers  reserve  their  own  opinion 
about  the  many  debatable  points  which  crop  up  throughout  the  long 
and  yet  intensely  interesting  story.” 

The  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — “  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  this  book, 
writes  with  unmistakable  gravity,  sincerity  and  dignity.  ‘  The 
Eternal  City  ’  has  not  been  written  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
popular  success.  The  author  has  regarded  far  higher  and  more 
permanent  ends.” 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY.  tSZ 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER.  By  maxwell  Gray. 

“  The  novel  is  one  ol_the  pleasantest  and  healthiest  of  the  season.” — Scotsman. 

LOVE  AND  HIS  MASK.  By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

“It  is  something  to  be  more  than  usually  thankful  for  to  come  across  a  book  so  refreshingly  strong,  original,  thoughtful,  and  artistic.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  VAILS.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 

“  Delightfully  easy  holiday  reading,  calculated  to  give  a  proper  Christmas  thrill  on  the  hottest  afternoon.” — Spectator. 

THE  INHERITORS.  By  Joseph  Conrad  and  F.  M.  Hueffer. 

“  A  work  to  be  read  and  well  weighed  by  the  thoughtful,  and  of  no  small  interest  to  the  student  of  the  times.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

JACK  RAYMOND.  By  E.  L.  Voynich,  Author  of  “The  Gadfly.” 

“The  strongest  novel  the  season  has  produced.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE.  By  Matilde  Serao,  Author  of  “  Fantasy.” 

“  An  elaborate  and  ruthless  study  of  the  gambling  spirit  as  developed  by  State  lotteries  in  modern  Italy.  It  is  a  great  novel.” 

Spectator. 

FOREST  FOLK.  By  James  Prior. 

“  Mr.  Prior  has  a  large  knowledge  and  is  a  keen  observer  of  nature  ;  he  is  cunning  in  devising  strong  situations,  dramatic  in  describing 
them,  and  he  has  the  happiest  gift  of  characterisation.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT.  By  Basil  Marnan. 

“  Strong,  clever,  and  striking.” — Morning  Post. 

THE  HIDDEN  MODEL.  By  Frances  Harrod  (Frances  Forres- Robertson).. 

“A  remarkably  original  and  powerful  story.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  original  books  of  the  year.”—  Literature. 
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We  beg  leave  to  stale  that  toe  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
cori'esftondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  ca?i  make  jio  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  Lord  Milner  is  back  again  in 
South  Africa.  In  that  land  of  perverted  rumours  his 
absence  was  no  doubt  falsely  interpreted  and  his  return 
will  have  had  not  a  little  effect  in  showing  the  Boers 
that  Great  Britain,  as  even  the  Continental  papers 
have  lately  maintained,  has  never  since  the  ultimatum 
wavered  in  the  lines  of  her  policy.  Lord  Milner  also  did 
well  in  his  first  speech  in  answer  to  the  great  welcome 
given  him  to  reassert  his  own  personal  care  for  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  this  policy.  He  had  promised  to  come  back 
and  there  he  was.  He  had  said  that  the  Government 
meant  to  carry  the  war  through  and  Lord  Kitchener’s 
Proclamation  was  his  evidence.  How  seriously  the 
Boers  regard  the  possible  effect  of  that  proclamation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  threat  issued  by  Dr.  Leyds 
that  he  would  prepare  a  giant  Continental  protest. 
This  typical  intriguer  would  not  fulminate  without  fear. 

The  disclosures  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Yeomanry  sent  out  to  South  Africa  are  a 
national  concern  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  forget. 
Quite  simply  put,  a  large  number  of  the  men  were 
weaklings.  They  were  disqualified  from  fighting  by 
constitutional  infirmities  and  deficiencies  which  ought 
to  have  been  discovered  in  England.  Even  the  best 
could  not  be  trained  into  fighters  for  several  months. 
Though  the  Government  offered  what  may  be  called  the 
fancy  price  of  five  shillings  a  day,  these  decrepit  recruits 
were  all  that  could  be  attracted.  Afcer  this  is  it  not 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  increasing  the  rate  of  pay  in  order 
to  swell  the  army  ?  Since  no  one  suggests  giving  as 
much  as  five  shillings  a  day  and  since  five  shillings  a 
day  is  not  enough  to  attract  efficient  men,  conscrip¬ 
tion  becomes  the  only  resource  left.  During  the  week 
a  body  of  sixty-five  of  our  men  have  surrendered  to  the 
Boers — the  many  hunters  captured  by  the  few  hunted — 
and  Lord  Kitchener  is  going  to  hold  an  enquiry.  His 
decision  on  this  one  ca«e  may  not  prove  much,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  number  of  surrenders  through  the 
war  would  have  been  much  fewer  if  the  spirit  of  the 
disciplined  soldier  had  not  suffered  in  its  quality  by 
dilution  with  amateur  carelessness. 

Otherwise  the  course  of  the  war  is  satisfactory.  In 
the  north  the  Magaliesburg  district  is  peaceful  and  there 
have  been  many  surrenders.  Lord  Methuen  has  been 
successfully  busy  in  the  large  district  to  the  east  of 


Mafeking  and  since  the  flight  of  Kruitzinger  General 
French  has  found  fewer  difficulties  in  Cape  Colony.  In 
the  Orange  River  Colony  there  are  already  signs  that 
Lord  Kitchener’s  proclamation  is  having  its  effect. 
Surrenders  of  small  parties  are  reported  daily  through 
the  colony  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mere  mention 
of  a  definite  date  has  helped  to  make  up  the  mind  of 
many  waverers.  Vv^hether  the  so-called  “  irrecon- 
cileables”  will  continue  to  deserve  the  name  is  another 
question  ;  the  avoidance  of  such  “  mishaps  ”  as  that 
over  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  holding  an  inquiry. would’ 
probably  be  more  effective  than  any  proclamation. 
Lord  Kitchener’s  weekly  list  was  again  of  normal 
length  and  quality. 

One  is  naturally  loth  to  believe  stories  of  Boer 
brutality.  We  know  from  a  responsible  eye-witness 
that  the  killing  of  some  of  our  wounded  at  Vlakfonteim 
was  due  entirely  to  their  persistent  refusal  to  cease 
firing.  But  the  last  report  from  Lord  Kitchener  gives 
what  must  be  accepted  as  a  gross  instance  of  violation 
of  the  rules  of  war.  Sworn  information  has  been  laid, 
and  sent  to  Steyn  and  Botha,  that  two  soldiers  and  a 
lieutenant  who  had  surrendered  were  shot  down  in  cold 
blood.  The  Government  has  accepted  the  news  and 
suggested  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued 
announcing  that  leaders  of  commandoes  whose  men 
committed  crimes  like  this  should  be  held  guilty  of 
murder  and  suffer  the  death  penalty,  the  members  of 
the  commandoes  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  complicity.  Whatever  the  value  of 
such  a  proclamation,  the  duty  of  every  general  was 
already  clear.  By  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  it 
is  probable  thatTor  one  such  proven  act  there  are 
many  similar  deeds  which  have  been  successfully 
hidden.  If  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Boers’  power  to  repress  his  savage  in¬ 
stincts,  it  is  mere  weakness  to  continue  to  treat  him 
as  a  belligerent.  General  Botha  at  any  rate  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  honour,  but  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
titular  leadership  of  men  who  give  way  to  murderous 
promptings  he  cannot  escape  his  share  of  responsibility. 
To  continue  to  lead  such  troops  ceases  to  be  a  mark  of 
patriotism. 

Two  letters  have  appeared  in  the  “Times”  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  Refugees,  one  from  Miss  Hob- 
house,  the  other  from  Surgeon-Major  Davies.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  statements  of  the  two  are  con¬ 
tradictory.  In  an  editorial  article  on  the  subject  the 
“Times”  commits  itself  to  the  statement  that  “the 
British  Refugees  and  their  wants  have  been  entirely 
passed  over  by  the  Government”  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  no  responsibility  for  the  famil  es 
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of  our  fellow  countrymen.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
7  August  said  definitely  in  the  House  that  “the 
Government  recognise  the  responsibility  to  supply 
whatever  is  necessary”.  One  of  two  alternatives  must 
have  happened  :  either  the  “Times”  has  forgotten  the 
speech  or  the  Government  its  promises.  Major  Davies 
wrote  his  letter  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech,  though  probably  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  telegraphed  to  the  Refugees’ 
Committee  in  Africa  to  ask  if  he  should  send  them 
money.  As  to  Miss  Hobhouse  there  is  no  proportion  be¬ 
tween  her  sentiments  for  Boer  and  for  British  suflferers, 
nor  any  accuracy  in  her  comparative  arithmetic. 

Mr.  John  X.  Merriman’s  disgust  with  British  military 
methods  have  not  diminished  since  his  return  to  Cape 
Colony.  The  day  on  which  a  letter  from  him  describing 
the  “  vexatious  restrictions  ”  imposed  on  individual 
colonists  appeared  in  the  London  press,  a  cablegram 
was  received  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Merriman  had  been 
arrested  on  his  farm  and  released  on  parole.  More 
conclusive  proof  of  the  iniquitous  interference  of  the 
British  authorities  with  all  who  dare  to  traffic  with 
sedition  could  hardly  be  forthcoming.  Poor  Mr. 
Merriman  is  so  disturbed  by  recent  events  that  he  can 
find  no  words  in  which  to  express  his  feelings.  He  is 
driven  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  Cicero’s  letters 
to  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Shuckburgh — an  excellent  advertisement  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  as  the  publishers  will  no  doubt  recognise.  “  Free 
liberal  England  ”  has  wrought  dismay  and  disorganisa¬ 
tion  in  Cape  Colony,  and  its  poor  people  “  have  no 
power  of  making  their  voice  heard  ”.  As  the  bulk  of 
them  are  willing  volunteers  for  town  guards,  the  only 
voice  they  will  want  to  make  heard  while  the  invader 
is  at  their  doors  is  that  of  their  rifles.  The  “  reign 
of  terror  ”  in  Cape  Colony  is  of  course  a  troublesome 
and  an  unpleasant  thing,  but  if  Mr.  Merriman  were 
capable  of  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  situation  he 
would  find  that  the  crisis  is  due  rather  more  to  himself 
and  his  friends  than  to  the  British  Government  by 
whom  he  has  been  “  treated  with  contumely”. 

The  claims  heard  before  the  South  African  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  increase  both  in  ingenuity  and 
impudence.  Sir  John  Ardagh  whose  patience  has  been 
exemplary  was  at  last  driven  to  say  that  the  more  the 
claims  were  considered  the  worse  they  appeared.  With  a 
singular  want  of  imagination  one  claimant  after  another 
has  demanded  compensation  for  that  shadowy  loss 
known  as  “  moral  ”  damage.  This  has  been  especially 
favoured  by  those  whom  the  Commission  have  con¬ 
victed  of  taking  direct  or  indirect  part  in  the  war 
against  us.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Commission 
could  have  been  in  a  position  to  institute  prosecutions 
for  attempts  to  get  money  under  false  pretences.  The 
“  moral”  damages  also  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
German  claims  yet  to  be  heard.  Out  of  a  gross  total 
of  .£176,199  as  much  as  ,£153,567  comes  under  the 
head  of  “  moral  ”.  These  claims  are  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and,  it  may  be,  that  they  will  be  justified  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  past  there  has  been  an  absolute 
forgetfulness  that  the  granting  of  damages  is  an  act  of 
grace,  an  international  courtesy.  It  was  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  some  slight  recognition  of  this  in  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  charity. 

At  a  moment  when  Canada  is  busy  completing  her 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  'Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  a  French-Canadian  has,  wittingly 
or  otherwise,  delivered  himself  of  a  sentiment  which  jars. 
An  American  newspaper  having  started  the  report  that 
a  number  of  leading  Canadian  politicians  were  about  to 
form  a  party  with  independence  as  their  principal  plank, 
Mr.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  has  announced  his  belief  that 
independence  for  Canada  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
He  refuses  to  countenance  any  agitation  with  that  end 
in  view,  and  is  content  to  look  forward  to  its  attain¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  events  and  constitutional  evolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lemieux’  statements  belong  to  the  school 
of  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  teaching  events  happily  have 
consistently  refuted.  They  are  of  a  kind  which  has 
resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  South  Africa,  and 
if  they  were  uttered  in  Cape  Colony  could  hardly  be 


regarded  with  indifference  as  they  have  been  in 
Canada.  Their  import  should  not  be  missed  by  the 
people  of  England.  If  the  royal  tour  has  advanced 
the  possibilities  of  federation,  Mr.  Lemieux’  observa¬ 
tions  have  shown  the  necessity  of  bonds  other  than 
those  of  mere  sentiment. 

Prince  Chun  who  was  proceeding  by  very  easy  stages 
towards  Berlin,  where  he  is  to  prostrate  himself  in 
apology  for  the  murder  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
was  suddenly  reported  to  be  suffering  from  some  inca¬ 
pacitating  malady.  The  attack  it  is  now  confessed  was 
purely  diplomatic,  like  Dr.  Leyds’  influenza.  Some 
further  ceremonious  obeisance  is  understood  to  be 
demanded  by  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  Chun  is  unable  to 
comply  until  he  has  consulted  with  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  game  of  Eastern  procrastination 
has  begun,  not  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern 
Prince.  He  and  his  suite  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  which  had  much  better  be  put  aside  for  the  in¬ 
demnity.  One  telegram  is  said  to  have  cost  Prince  Chun 
some  £60  and  if  one  may  argue  from  precedent  and 
from  present  parallels  in  China  the  cabled  communica¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  nature  of  the  additional  demands  made  on  the 
subservience  of  Prince  Chun  is  not  known.  The 
order  that  he  must  bow  three  times  seems  sufficiently 
unreal  ;  though  probably  the  Chinese  lay  much  more 
store  by  slight  symbols  than  German  politicians  are 
aware  ;  but  the  episode  illustrates  the  Chinese  respect 
for  procrastination  in  itself  even  apart  from  its  supposed 
value  as  a  mark  of  diplomatic  dignity. 

While  Prince  Chun  is  resting  at  Basel,  the  Chinese 
Court  is  preparing  to  leave  Si-ngan  for  Peking. 
The  Chinese  envoys  have  received  authority  to  sign 
the  protocol,  the  main  points  of  which  were  given  in 
the  Saturday  Review  three  weeks  ago,  and  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  now  is  to  secure  the  signatures 
of  the  representatives  of  the  European  Powers. 
The  principal  difficulty  which  has  had  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  was  occasioned  by  the  wording  of  the 
edict  relating  to  the  importation  of  arms.  It  is 
forbidden  to  China  for  two  years  to  import  arms 
or  the  material  from  which  arms  are  manufactured.  As, 
however,  for  a  long  time  past  it  is  known  that  arms 
have  been  rushed  into  China,  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
hibition  may  not  amount  to  much.  If  the  European 
Ministers  have  shown  what  is  deemed  undue  eagerness 
to  get  the  protocol  out  of  hand,  the  explanation  pro¬ 
bably  is  to  be  found  in  the  heartburning  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  China.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  denounced  as 
a  traitor  for  having  agreed  to  the  only  terms  on  which 
the  Empress  could  be  permitted  to  return  to  Peking. 
From  the  European  point  of  view  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  the  settlement  is  by  no  means  unalloyed, 
and  the  protocol  contains  possibilities  of  real  hardship 
to  other  than  Chinese.  As  the  China  League  has 
pointed  out,  the  raising  of  the  tariff  to  an  effective  5  per 
cent,  threatens  those  who  have  entered  into  “forward 
contracts”  with  serious  loss.  The  Foreign  Office  must 
look  to  it  that  in  punishing  China  they  do  not  victimise 
British  traders. 

M.  Constans  has  at  last  accomplished  his  threatened 
departure  from  Constantinople.  What  exactly  this 
diplomatic  step  may  mean  will  not  be  known  till  M. 
Constans,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  has  discussed  the 
debated  questions  with  his  Government.  The  Sultan 
continued  to  prevaricate  till  the  end  ;  he  made  con¬ 
cessions  over  the  matter  of  the  quays,  but  steadily 
refused  to  give  any  written  guarantee  with  regard  to 
minor  questions  involving  the  payment  of  definite 
sums.  M.  Constans  forced  the  hand  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  regard  recalcitrance  on  three  points  as  crucial. 
The  rupture  seems  to  be  complete  :  no  Charge  d’ Affaires 
has  been  left  in  Constantinople  and  the  French  Consulate 
through  the  Empire  have  been  officially  informed  of 
the  situation.  On  the  remote  supposition  that  war 
should  break  out,  the  question  of  the  bankers’  claims 
would  be  taken  as  the  casus  belli.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  thought  that  the  irritability  of  M.  Constans,  who 
has  also  to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a  strong  man, 
has  precipitated  the  quarrel,  but  the  cause  is  greater 
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than  the  occasion  of  the  rupture.  The  Sultan  has  been 
shuffling  with  the  demands  of  the  nations  for  years. 
France  has  perhaps  suffered  most  by  his  waywardness 
and  must  be  glad  to  pull  the  Sultan  up  with  a  jerk. 
As  yet  however  there  are  no  signs  that  his  suavity  has 
been  upset. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Sultan  who  is  the  cause  of 
turmoil  in  the  Near  East.  The  normal  heartburnings 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States  are  at  present 
more  than  usually  poignant.  Russia  has  been  strength¬ 
ening  fortifications  on  the  borders  of  Rumania  and  the 
torpedo  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  have  been 
“reinforced”.  There  are  rumours  also  of  more  in¬ 
sidious  acts  of  interference,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
exaggerated.  The  position  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  with  regard  to  the  Balkan  States  is  on  the  face 
of  it  quite  simple.  The  two  countries  came  to  an 
agreement  in  1897  that  neither  of  them  would  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  free  political  development  of  the 
Balkan  States.  Some  such  understanding  was  made 
necessary  by  the  dangerous  competition  for  influence 
between  the  two  countries.  The  diplomatic  intrigues 
were  a  continuous  cause  of  unrest  and  bad  feeling  and 
checked  the  development  of  the  States.  Temporarily 
the  agreement  lessened  the  friction  ;  but  it  was  not 
likely  that  intrigues  would  cease.  There  is  talk  in 
Austria-Hungary  of  annulling  the  agreement,  which  is 
said  to  be  totally  disregarded  by  Russia,  and  at  Bucharest 
a  Russian  paper  has  been  started  with  the  sole  object 
of  “  advocating  a  Balkan  confederacy  under  Russian 
protection  ”.  Such  facts  and  rumours  are  presumably 
being  discussed  by  the  Rumanian  Premier  who  is  now 
at  Vienna.  Perhaps  the  wisest  course  he  could  advo¬ 
cate  would  be  not  to  abolish  but  to  stiffen  the  agreement 
of  1897  by  the  addition  of  more  precise  conditions. 

A  phase  of  the  Mediterranean  question  which  should 
not  be  ignored  though  it  would  be  unwise  to  attach  to 
it  too  much  importance  is  the  agitation  for  home  rule 
in  Malta.  That  there  is  any  solid  ground  for  the 
grievances  on  account  of  which  an  “appeal”  is  nowbeing 
made  to  “the  English  nation  ”,  those  who  know  Malta 
best  emphatically  deny.  The  trouble  arises  chiefly  out 
of  the  vanity  or  racial  predilections  of  one  or  two 
Italian-speaking  individuals.  Very  few  will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected"  by  the  final  substitution  of  English  for 
Italian  as  the  official  language  of  Malta,  and  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  Great  Britain  is  going  back  on  her  pledges 
and  doing  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  islanders  is  very 
thin.  The  Maltese,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  would 
never  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
British  Government  if  they  had  foreseen  how  Great 
Britain  would  requite  their  trust.  That  is  a  quaint 
rendering  of  history.  Malta  was  treacherously  seized 
by  Napoleon  and  it  was  from  him,  at  the  cost  of  much 
blood  and  treasure,  that  we  took  the  islands.  This  not 
altogether  immaterial  detail  is  a  sample  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  Maltese-Italian  agitators  rely  in  formulating 
their  case  against  England. 

German  public  opinion,  and  to  some  extent  English, 
is  greatly  exercised  over  the  trial  of  two  prisoners 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Captain  von  Krosigk.  At 
the  Court-martial  both  Marten  and  Hickel  were 
acquitted,  but  the  military  authorities,  without,  it  is 
said,  the  production  of  any  new  evidence,  again  put  the 
men  on  trial  before  a  superior,  but  still  military, 
tribunal.  Marten  was  this  time  condemned  to  death 
and  Hickel  acquitted,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  released 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  to  be  tried  a  third  time. 
German  papers  talk  of  a  “  second  Dreyfus  case  ”  ;  but 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  completely  lost  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
sanity  of  judgment  over  that  unhappy  “affair”.  It 
seems  to  be  granted  that  the  evidence  against  Marten 
was  largely  negative,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
Public  Prosecutor  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  public 
is  also,  not  unnaturally,  aroused  by  the  secrecy  of  a 
part  of  the  second  trial.  On  the  other  hand  the  in¬ 
ability  to  prove  an  alibi  is  certainly  damaging  and 
there  is  some  excuse  for  not  publishing  abroad 
details  of  army  discipline.  The  holding  of  a 


second  trial  is  perfectly  legal  according  to  German 
military  law,  and  no  prejudice  was  shown  during  the 
proceedings.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  as  pub¬ 
lished  is  certainly  not  conclusive,  and  it  is  quite  legi¬ 
timate  for  the  public  to  demand  more  knowledge  ; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  ranting  about  the  perversion 
of  justice  till  all  the  evidence  is  fully  known. 

The  report  from  the  Colonial  Office  concerning  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pitcairn  islands  gives  a  quaint,  de¬ 
lightful  picture  of  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and 
its  smaller  units.  The  small  island  of  Bounty  was 
colonised  first  by  six  mutineers.  They  are  now  a 
prosperous  little  Christian  community  of  more  than  a 
hundred  persons,  and  they  have  colonised  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Norfolk  island — approximately  4,000  miles 
away.  The  Colonial  Office  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  trade  of  the  island  and  is  much  exercised  over  the 
state  of  the  export  trade ;  but  it  is  the  light  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  life  in  the  Pacific  that  is  most  attractive 
in  the  report.  Disease  is  unknown  on  the  island  ;  the 
men  work  from  5  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on  works  for  the  public 
benefit ;  the  Government  consists  of  a  firm  and  capable 
president,  Mr.  McCoy,  and  seven  assessors  and  though 
they  say  that  a  strong  hand  is  necessary  the  fact  is 
not  apparent.  The  island  is  self-sufficing  and  the  soil 
produces  good  things  as  though  of  itself.  Almost 
nothing  is  lacking  but  a  vessel  and  a  smaller  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  women  inhabitants.  Even  these  draw¬ 
backs  the  islanders  hope  to  overcome  in  time  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  nature  of  the  food  in  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  a 
burning  question  from  earl}'  days.  It  troubled  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Earl  S.  Vincent  found  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  a  harder  task  than  beating  the  French. 
But  the  Committee  which  has  just  finished  its  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  sailor’s  food  has  not  found  the 
question  so  thorny  as  on  these  historical  occasions. 
Among  other  points  it  has  been  largely  concerned 
with  the  propriety  of  substituting  mutton  for  beef 
at  certain  meals.  It  is  satisfactory  that  no  great 
fault  is  found  with  existing  arrangements,  but  several 
small  changes  are  suggested  which  will  increase  not 
a  little  the  comfort  of  sailors.  There  are  to  be  five 
meal-hours,  or  rather  rests  from  duties,  instead  of 
three  and  this  it  is  hoped  will  prevent  the  sailor  spend¬ 
ing  his  excess  of  money  on  the  canteen.  The  Committee 
has  also  made  a  humorous  but  wise  proposal  that  an 
“  age  limit  ”  should  be  fixed  to  certain  provisions,  as  to 
the  staleness  of  which  there  have  been  frequent  com¬ 
plaints.  Other  slight  alterations  on  technical  points 
were  proposed,  but  on  the  mass  of  evidence  brought 
before  the  Committee  the  general  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  present  rations  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Much  solemn  nonsense  about  the  election  in  the 
Andover  Division  of  Hampshire  has  been  indulged  in 
by  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  con¬ 
stituency,  the  candidates  or  the  electors.  Mr.  Judd — 
strong  Churchman,  Imperialist  and  Liberal— came  near 
to  wiping  out  the  Tory  majority  of  1885  because  he  was, 
as  we  indicated,  a  strong  candidate,  because  Mr.  Faber 
was  not  a  Hampshire  man,  and  because  a  large  number 
of  electors  thought  they  would  like  to  “give  the  other 
side  a  chance  ”.  There  is  really  very  little  else  to  be 
said  of  the  incident :  except  perhaps  that  both  Tories 
and  Liberals  outside  the  constituency  were  surprised, 
that  certain  life-long  Tory  farmers  turned  Liberal  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Judd,  and  that  Lord  Portsmouth  did  not 
make  himself  unusually  ridiculous. 

The  disaster  at  the  Donibristle  Pit  in  Fifeshire  was 
of  a  totally  unprecedented  nature.  The  seam  of  coal 
slopes  upward  and  as  the  workings  had  come  within 
some  thirty  feet  of  the  top  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  a  new  air  hole  at  this  point.  Without  warning 
some  two  or  three  acres  of  the  moorland  subsided  and 
the  colliery  was  completely  blocked.  There  were  at 
the  time  seventeen  men  at  work  of  whom  seven  escaped 
at  once.  The  rescue  of  the  rest  could  only  be 
approached  from  the  crater  of  the  subsidence  and  was 
attended  with  immense  risk  as  the  peaty  soil  gave  no 
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assurance  of  remaining  firm.  But,  as  in  all  the  mining 
disasters  that  have  afflicted  the  people,  volunteer 
rescuers  were  found  in  plenty.  The  first  to  make  the 
attempt  were  themselves  entombed  after  five  men  had 
been  rescued.  On  Thursday  the  two  rescuers  and  one 
other  man  who  had  been  nearly  seventy  hours  in  the 
pit  were  brought  safely  out.  Eight  miners  still  remain 
underground  and  it  is  feared  are  past  the  hope  of  rescue. 
Such  is  the  price  of  coal. 

Hardly  harmonious  were  the  proceedings  at  the 
annual  picnic  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  held  this 
week  at  Bradford.  The  Institute  is  ambitious  and  is 
about  to  build  itself  a  home  of  some  pretension. 
Members  however  are  divided  as  to  the  utility  and 
the  proposed  locality  of  such  a  home,  and  expressed 
themselves  freely  on  the  subject.  From  what  we 
gather,  it  is  clear  that  the  structure  will  be  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  Journalism,  and  will  cover  the 
proceedings  of  other  bodies  whose  fees  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  solvency.  The  Institute  might  surely  turn 
its  funds  to  more  practical  and  legitimate  account.  Nor 
were  the  generalisations  of  Mr.  Arthur  k  Beckett’s  pre¬ 
sidential  address  received  without  demur.  His  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  good  fellowship  of  proprietors  was  rather 
obvious  in  so  successful  a  practitioner  and  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  strugglers  and  stragglers 
of  the  profession  who  are  not  unknown  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Institute.  Neither  can  his  judgment  on  the 
purity  and  public  spirit  of  the  press  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  qualification.  We  agree  with  Mr.  F.  Byles  that 
the  truth  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  rightly  conducted  journals,  but 
do  not  quite  see  how  the  ideal  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
“  the  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  ”  which  the  new 
iournalism  of  which  he  is  the  advocate  is  to  compass. 

The  best  thing  said  at  the  Pan-Keltic  Congress  came 
at  the  close.  Mr.  Yeats  truly  declared  that  Tennyson 
is  the  Vergil  and  not  the  Homer  of  the  Arthurian  epos. 
Tennyson’s  literary  nature  has  the  most  striking 
affinity  with  Vergil  ;  with  Homer  none.  Let 
Arthurian  poets  of  the  future  observe  and  avoid  the 
blunder  of  the  late  Laureate  who  drew  his  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Idylls  from  the  unreal  romances  of  the  later 
middle  ages;  For  our  Arthurian  poet  that  is  to  be 
there  are  epics  and  lyrics  and  tragedies  in  the  tale  of 
the  Table  Round — but  he  must  draw  on  the  older 
legends  and  forget  all  he  ever  read  of  Tennyson  or 
Malorey.  A  point  which  the  Kelts  in  congress  left  un¬ 
decided  was  the  question  “  Is  Cornwall  a  Keltic 
nation  ?  Any  one  that  knows  the  Cornish  people  will 
agree  that  they  have  a  distinctive  and  sturdy  indi¬ 
viduality,  pointing  to  difference  of  race.  A  strong  and 
striking  people  ;  but  how  far  they  are  really  Keltic  is  a 
very  difficult  ethnological  problem. 

The  Bank  statement  as  was  expected  showed  a 
further  accession  of  strength,  the  Reserve  having  been 
increased  by  .£408,700,  the  total  now' being £"27,466, 100 ; 
the  resultant  of  the  changes  in  the  various  items  is  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  to  53 -44  per  cent,  as  against 
51  '97  Per  cent,  last  week.  1  he  usual  requirements  of 
the  country  at  the  autumn  doubtless  influenced  the 
directors  in  refraining  from  any  reduction  in  the  Bank 
rate  which  remains  at  3  per  cent.  The  active  stocks  in 
the  Home  Railway  market  have  been  slightly  better 
but  do  not  close  at  best ;  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  investors  to  buy  stock  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
holders  prefer  to  hold  on  rather  than  sell  at  the  present 
low  prices.  The  American  market  has  been  fairly 
active  during  the  week  in  response  to  the  better  prices 
in  Wall  Street.  It  is  understood  that  the  American 
public  bought  and  this  strengthened  the  professional 
dealing.  The  steelworkers’  strike  continues  but  with 
a  settlement  of  the  struggle  prices  in  American  rails 
will  piobably  go  higher.  The  South  African  market 
has  been  remarkable  only  for  the  rise  in  De  Beers  and 
Jagersfontein  diamond  shares  ;  gold  companies’  shares 
have  been  dull  with  a  downward  tendency.  Beyond 
a  little  activity  in  Associated  Northern  Blocks  the 
V  estralian  market  has  continued  its  dull  appearance, 
and  West  African  shares  have  been  also  neglected. 
Consols  94f.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


THE  TRIUMVIRATE. 

WHO  is  the  present  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  ? 

The  man  in  the  street  would  answer  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  he  would  be  half  right,  for  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Cabinet  ;  but 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  its  leader  in  the  country.  Nothing 
has  been  more  painfully  apparent  during  the  last  two 
years  than  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  abandoned  any  idea 
of  moulding  or  guiding  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  in 
regard  to  their  political  future.  Ever  since  the  war 
began,  the  Prime  Minister’s  attitude  has  been  that  of 
an  old  man  who  has  been  shoved  into  a  disagreeable 
business  by  his  impetuous  juniors,  and  who  in  that 
position  conceives  his  sole  duty  to  consist  in  telling 
everybody  not  to  fuss.  “  I  have  seen  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  the  Penjdeh  incident,  and  at  least  a  dozen  wars 
with  savage  races.  The  advancing  surf  of  civilisation 
has  beaten  in  my  ears  since  I  was  a  boy.  Why  should 
I  get  excited  now,  or  allow  others  to  get  excited?  The 
expense  is  enormous  ;  but  who  am  I  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  extravagance  ?  The  lesson  of  the  hour  is 
not  to  fuss  ;  tout  passe.”  Such  has  been  the  tenor  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  speeches,  and  we  have  heard 
j  on  good  authority  that  the  Prime  Minister  deliber- 
j  ately  pooh-poohed  the  Boer  war  from  the  first 
as  the  best  corrective  of  the  despondency  which  seized 
upon  the  British  nation  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  a 
family  physician,  no  doubt,  the  pooh-pooh  of  cynical 
experience  is  an  excellent  tone,  but  we  cannot 
i  commend  it  in  a  Prime  Minister.  We  miss  the 
“mots  sonores  ”  of  the  great  national  leader.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  fond  of  saying,  when  he  had  passed 
seventy,  “  I  flatter  myself  there  is  nothing  of  the 
old  man  in  my  conversation  ”.  There  is  a  good 
I  deal  too  much  of  “the  old  man”  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
|  conversation  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  stimulate  :  it  fails 
to  soothe  ;  it  merely  stirs  a  feeling  in  his  audience 
perilously  near  to  despair.  The  services  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  rendered  to  the  empire  are  from  their 
nature  immeasurable  by  the  present  generation  of 
Britons  :  to  be  appreciated  they  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
garded  from  a  distance.  Even  now  they  are  probably 
far  better  understood  at  Washington  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  than  at  home.  Abroad  Lord  Salisbury’s  prestige 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  statesman,  and 
is  due  to  his  caution,  his  experience,  and  his  imper¬ 
turbable  courtesy.  But  it  is  precisely  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  (which  though  only  half  informed  is  very 
certain),  of  the  nation’s  debt  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  makes  us  reluctant  to  admit  his  too  evident 
conquest  by  the  weakness  of  ordinary  humanity. 
We  are  loth  to  allow  that  a  Minister  who  has 
saved  England  from  blunders  and  dangers  which 
will  make  posterity  shudder  is  subject  to  such  a  very 
common  failing  as  age.  Yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  now  “  content  to  let 
occasion  die”,  and  that  he  renounces  the  duty,  or 
ignores  the  opportunity,  of  shaping  and  controlling 
public  opinion.  It  proves  to  us  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  all  his  immense  industry  in  the  past  and  his 
supereminent  talents,  has  just  missed  that  quality  of 
unconquerable  vitality  which  we  call  genius.  For 
genius  is  never  old,  as  it  is  never  young.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  as  young  when  he  made  his  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  describing  London 
as  “the  key  to  India”,  as  when  thirty  years  before 
he  described  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  career  as  “one  vast 
appropriation  clause”;  and  he  was  as  old  when  he 
wrote  “  Vivian  Grey”  as  when  he  wrote  “  Endymion  ”. 
But  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  the  perennial  youth  of 
genius,  he  is  a  very  great  man  of  affairs,  and  it 
is  only  when  called  upon  to  discharge  what 

Walter  Bagehot  would  have  called  “  the  lyrical 
function  ”  of  a  leader,  that  is,  the  clothing  in 
apt  and  stirring  words  what  the  nation  is  or  ought  to 
be  thinking,  that  he  exhibits  the  failings  above  alluded 
to.  In  the  Cabinet,  if  well  informed  talk  may  be  trusted, 
the  Prime  Minister  really  rules  and  guides.  There  the 
weary  and  despondent  “  old  man  ”  disappears,  and  the 
chair  is  taken  by  the  practical  administrator,  patient, 
alert,  and  moving  easily  among  details  with  which  he  has 
been  familiar  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Indeed  there 
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are  those  who  say  that  the  value  of  a  statesman  in  J 
council  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  powers  as  a 
platform  speaker. 

But  the  party  leader  has  a  third  province  of  power 
besides  the  Cabinet  and  the  country,  namely,  the  j 
House  of  Commons,  where  Lord  Salisbury  is  forced 
to  delegate  his  duties  to  another.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
leads  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  a  very  clever  j 
man,  who  has  acquired  great  skill  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  must  do.  Believers  in  heredity,  however,  are  not 
surprised  to  detect  in  the  younger  statesman  a  modified  j 
form  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  elder.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
the  same  contempt  for  the  press  as  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
same  preference  for  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  | 
method,  the  same  disinclination  to  speculate  on  the 
future,  and  the  same  habit  of  fixing  his  attention  on  the 
business  of  the  moment.  Although  he  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  not 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  preparing  speeches  for  public 
meetings,  as  was  strikingly  illustrated  the  other  day  at 
Blenheim,  when  Mr.  Balfour  complacently  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  impression  which  sonorous  and  easily 
flowing  periods  make  upon  the  masses.  These  qualities 
in  Mr.  Balfour  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  that  his 
influence  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  collective  temperament  he  exactly 
suits.  The  man  who  has  led  the  country  during  the 
past  two  years,  who  has  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
■man  in  the  street  and  taught  him  what  to  think  and  say, 
nay,  who  has  done  more  than  this  by  teaching  the  whole 
British  empire  to  think  and  say  the  same  things,  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  There  is  no  mystery  about  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  power  over  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  Simplicity,  we  had  almost  said 
shallowness,  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  phrase  always 
tell  in  the  market  place,  where  fastidiousness  and  the 
hesitation  arising  from  a  clear  view  of  all  sides  of  a 
case  are  never  appreciated.  The  Colonial  Secretary  is 
always  cocksure  and  intelligible. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  three  departments 
of  power,  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  : 
the  country,  and  that  at  this  moment  there  are  three  ) 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  party,  each  supreme  in  his  own  J 
province.  Which  of  the  three  is  the  most  powerful  it 
is  very  difficult  to  decide.  The  Cabinet  has  a  great 
deal  more  power  than  the  outsider  is  aware  of,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  a  good  deal  less.  Some  day  the  J 
philosopher  will  analyse  the  logically  inexplicable  power 
of  the  editorial  “we”.  At  present  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  represented  more  effectively,  because 
more  continuously,  by  the  press  than  by  the  House  of  | 
Commons,  where  a  member  of  Parliament,  talk  he  [ 
never  so  wisely,  is  treated  as  a  negligible  quantity,  | 
unless  he  sits  for  an  important  constituency,  or  is 
-endued  with  some  exceptional  personal  authority. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  therefore  in  our  opinion  the  least 
powerful  of  the  triumvirate,  because  he  wields  the 
feeblest  instrument.  It  is  interesting  to  ask  whether 
it  would  be  physically  possible  for  the  same  man  to 
lead  the  Cabinet,  the  country,  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  We  can  get  no  assistance  from  the  past  in 
attempting  to  answer  the  question,  because  since  the 
last  reform  Act  in  ’84  the  conditions  of  political  life 
have  been  metamorphosed.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
certainly  in  his  last  Administration  the  master  of  the 
executive  the  legislature  and  the  constituencies.  But 
then  Lord  Palmerston’s  platform  work  consisted 
in  an  annual  address  to  three  or  four  hundred 
people  in  the  town  hall  of  Tiverton,  and  there 
was  no  organised  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  never  quite  master 
of  his  own  Cabinet,  for  he  always  had  to  reckon 
with  rebels  like  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and 
Lord  Derby.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country  Mr.  Disraeli  was  certainly  supreme,  at  all 
events  between  1874  and  1880.  But  though  he  had 
to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s  example  in  addressing 
mass  meetings  in  the  provinces,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
never  confronted  by  the  hideous  monster  of  Irish 
obstruction.  The  only  statesman  who,  under  modern 
conditions,  did  rule  absolutely  in  all  three  provinces 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  was  only  for  a  few 
years.  We  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s 


exceptional  physique  could  have  stood  the  combined 
strain  of  Downing  Street,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  platform  for  very  long.  It  follows  therefore 
that  in  our  judgment  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
same  man  to  lead  the  Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  country,  and  that  the  present  tripartite  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one.  The  circumstances  which  unite 
two  of  the  triumvirate,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  insure  harmony  between  them,  are  of 
course  exceptional,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
But  for  the  present  we  are  sure  that  the  partition 
of  power  works  excellently,  and  makes  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  We  have  heard  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  Lord  Salisbury’s  chieftainship,  and 
even  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  retire,  a  view  which  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  a  politician  to  express  in  private,  though  it 
would  be  shameful  to  do  so  in  public.  These  complaints 
and  wishes  proceed  from  gentlemen  who  have  not 
thought  out  what  would  happen  if  Lord  Salisbury  did 
retire.  Lord  Salisbury  performs  the  invaluable  function 
of  keeping  everybody  in  his  proper  place.  Mindful  as 
we  are  of  his  energy  and  sympathy  and  splendid  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Colonial  Empire,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  possession  of  uncontrolled  power.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  only  too  ready  to  efface  himself,  and  on  Lord 
Salisbury’s  retirement  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  lead  the  Cabinet  and  the  country,  even  if  he 
left  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  knows  is  the  least  important,  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  hatred 
and  distrust  of  our  neighbours  are  centred,  and  though 
others  may  affect  to  laugh  at  the  opinion  of  foreigners 
we  do  not.  But  there  are  a  good  many  people  at  home 
who  are  afraid  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  impetuosity  and 
want  of  reserve,  and  his  emancipation  from  the  control 
of  the  Prime  Minister  would  create  something  like  a 
panic  in  certain  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
Lord  Salisbury  to  nominate  as  his  successor  someone 
whose  authority  was  unrecognised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  unity  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Lord  Salisbury  is  therefore  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  His  withdrawal  would  bring  down  the  edifice 
with  a  crash.  A  number  of  very  awkward  differences 
would  arise,  which  would  pave  the  way  to  the  defeat  of 
the  present  Unionist  party  at  the  polls. 


THE  FRANCO-TURKISH  QUARREL. 

A  A  WHETHER  or  no  it  may  be  strictly  correct  to  say 
VV  that  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
Turkey  have  been  broken  off,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  been  and  remain  strained.  When  an 
Ambassador  refuses  to  hold  any  further  communication 
with  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  and  leaves 
his  post,  we  may  assume  that  he  does  so  at  least  with 
the  acquiescence  of  his  own  Government.  But  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  M.  Constans,  in  trying  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  Sultan,  has  compelled  his  own 
partners  to  play  trumps  which  they  might  willingly  for 
a  time  have  held  in  reserve.  At  present  there  are  few 
indications  of  any  feeling  in  France  as  to  the  dispute 
and  the  French  Government  has  shown  itself  far  too 
wary  in  its  foreign  policy  hitherto  to  make  us  believe 
for  a  moment  that  it  has  any  desire  to  stir  up  popular 
sentiment  on  the  matter.  The  question  is  not  indeed 
one  to  excite  any  strong  national  feeling  of  itself.  It 
is  a  struggle  between  certain  greedy  concessionaires 
and  the  Ottoman  Government ;  neither  party  therefore 
appeals  to  the  higher  instincts  either  of  statesmen 
or  patriots.  It  would  appear  that  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  early  in  the  nineties  between 
the  Sultan  and  a  French  company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  quays  on  the  Galata  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  also  for  the  reclaiming  of  land 
from  the  sea.  When  the  quays  were  constructed  the 
Company  charged  such  exorbitant  dues  that  traders 
refused  to  use  them  and  from  1895,  when  they  were 
completed,  they  have  led  to  a  series  of  quarrels  between 
the  merchants  and  the  company.  The  latter  would 
have  gladly  got  rid  of  a  property  which  brought  them 
in  but  a  poor  return  and  cost  between  80  and  90  million 
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francs  to  construct,  if  they  could  induce  the  Sultan  to 
buy  at  their  own  price  which,  needless  to  say,  is  an 
exorbitant  one.  Beyond  this  the  matter  of  the  re¬ 
claimed  lands,  which  are  said  to  be  a  considerable 
asset,  has  to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  Company 
are  demanding  three  times  more  than  what  appears  to 
be  a  generous  estimate  of  their  value.  The  Sultan  even 
to-day  has  never  handed  over  to  the  Company  the  title- 
deeds  to  which  they  have  a  right  and  without  title-deeds 
they  cannot  sell  to  anyone  else.  Clearly  the  Sultan  must 
issue  the  deeds  and  pay  some  price  or  allow'  the  sale  to 
another  purchaser.  The  Company  may  be  exorbitant 
in  their  demands,  but  no  Power  can  allow  its  subjects 
to  be  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  the  Porte.  We 
should  not  ourselves  tolerate  it  for  one  moment  and, 
so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  France  would 
meet  with  no  open  opposition  from  any  Christian 
Power.  Certain  other  considerations  have  been 
imported  into  the  quarrel.  Claims  for  damages, 
probably  excessive,  have  been  put  forward  by  certain 
French  subjects  who  have  suffered  from  plundering 
bands  in  Albania,  but  these  are  demands  easily  capable 
of  adjustment  by  diplomatic  bargaining,  as  such  matters 
have  been  settled  again  and  again.  We  doubt  whether 
the  present  quarrel  would  ever  have  raised  even  the 
mild  excitement  which  it  has  at  length  evoked,  if  the 
French  representative  had  been  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp.  M.  Constans  pricked  the  Boulanger  bubble 
and  was  rewarded  by  one  of  those  distinguished  posts 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital  which  a  grateful  but  ap¬ 
prehensive  Republic  bestows  upon  her  strongest  sons 
that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
M.  Constans  may  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  remind  a  world,  which  easily  forgets  reputa¬ 
tions  not  continuously  advertised,  that  France  had  a 
strong  man  in  reserve,  in  any  case  it  is  probable  that 
he  has  acted  in  this  matter  more  hastily  than  his  own 
Government  desired.  Diplomatic  history  teaches  us 
that  steady  unyielding  pressure  succeeds  better  with 
the  Turk  than  too  hasty  a  resort  to  an  ultimatum. 
The  quarrel  here,  too,  evidently  is  largely  a  personal 
one,  tor  the  Porte  had  already  given  way  on  the 
quays  question  and  it  was  only  postponing  the  in¬ 
evitable  by  the  shuffling  methods  so  familiar  to  all 
European  experience.  Less  flourish  and  more  per¬ 
sistence  would  have  served  the  French  purpose  best 
and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  semi-official  statements 
of  the  Government  that  M.  Delcass^  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  quarrel  with  the  Sultan  was  the  very  last 
incident  that  either  Tsar  or  Minister  desired  to  add 
piquancy  to  the  meeting  of  this  month.  The  stirring 
up  of  a  neighbouring  wasps’  nest  is  not  a  useful  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  picnic  and  any  serious  struggle  with  the 
Sultan  may  mean  the  letting  loose  of  a  myriad  questions 
to  inflame  international  animosities. 

It  is  never  easy,  and  in  the  present  case  is  almost 
impossible,  to  say  how  far  personal  influences  at 
Constantinople  may  be  at  work  to  determine  the  line 
taken  by  the  Turk.  M.  Constans  is  not  exactly  a 
persona  grata  with  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  a  gentleman  who  has  to  act  up  to  the  part 
of  the  “strong  man”  should  be  such  if  he  is  conscien¬ 
tious  in  his  role,  but  personal  questions  may  sometimes 
come  into  play  and  it  is  said  that  the  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador  has  not  on  this  occasion  shown  any  disposition  to 
assist  the  representative  of  his  master’s  ally.  We  may 
be  sure  that  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  saving 
his  face  by  playing  off  one  Power  against  the  other  the 
Sultan  will  resort  to  that  time-honoured  device  for 
confounding  the  infidel.  This  however  is  not  a 
dispute  in  which  even  Germany  could  take  a 
hand  with  advantage.  If  France  is  content  with 
playing  the  part  marked  out  by  common  sense,  she 
must  secure  all  she  demands.  We  are  inclined 
to  credit  her  with  honestly  entertaining  the  views  put 
forward  by  the  “  Ddbats  ”,  namely  that  without  any 
arriere  pens6e  she  is  proceeding  to  regulate  certain 
matters  which  are  quite  clearly  defined  and  which  will 
leave  no  difficulty  behind  them.  This  simplicity  of  aim 
the  same  journal  is  unkind  enough  to  point  out  is  not  to 
be  found  in  every  Power.  We  can  only  hope  that  if  M. 
Constans  finds  his  coup  successful  he  may  not  be  led  on 
to  attempt  fresh  triumphs,  for  Turkey  is  not  a  happy 
ground  for  these  experiments. 


This  country  will  no  longer  suffer  herself  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  necessary  and  traditional  champion  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  whose  continued  existence  is  an  insult  to  civil¬ 
ised  Europe  ;  but  there  are  questions  in  connexion  with 
the  territories  of  the  Porte  which  we  could  not  allow  to 
be  opened  up  without  claiming  avoice  in  their  settlement. 
M.  Delcassd  is  too  wise  a  man  to  permit  the  unneces¬ 
sary  agitation  of  any  such  thorny  matters  of  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  no  concern  of  ours  if,  in  the  struggle  of 
traders,  German  influence  may  for  a  time  succumb  to 
French  ;  the  Kaiser’s  Government  has  shown  no  great 
delicacy,  or  even  humanity,  in  the  efforts  it  has  made  to 
advance  its  commercial  interests  in  Turkish  quarters. 
Its  policy  in  Asia  Minor  tends  to  alienate  it  from  Russia, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  resented  by  us.  As  for  the  present 
dispute  we  regard  it  as  a  trivial  occurrence  unlikely  to 
lead  to  any  results  of  even  appreciable  gravit)q  but  no 
difference  which  finds  its  subject-matter  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  can  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  attention. 


ECONOMIC  IRELAND. 

THE  curse  of  politics  is  on  most  things  Irish  except 
the  Horse  Show,  and  even  that  institution  totters 
under  the  scorn  of  Mr.  Yeats.  But  that  there  is  a  non¬ 
political  side  of  Irish  life  the  really  admirable  “Hand¬ 
book  ”  *  issued  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  Department 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Coyne  proves 
most  satisfactorily.  To  sum  up  in  less  than  three 
hundred  encyclopaedic  pages  the  principal  facts  of  Irish 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  in  the  process  to  leave 
compatriots’  heads  unwhacked  and  their  corns  un¬ 
trodden,  is  a  notable  achievement.  They  who  associate 
Irish  affairs  with  mere  sound  and  fury  ought  to  study 
this  product  of  patient  and  truly  patriotic  industry, 
whose  illustrations  alone  (ranging  from  photographs  of 
the  Falls  at  Castleconnell  to  the  Kerry  Spotted  Slug, 
from  the  Connemara  Pony  to  the  Tara  Brooch)  make 
the  book  a  desirable  possession.  The  tone  of  urbanity  so 
successfully  maintained  cloaks,  however,  many  unsatis¬ 
factory  details.  Thus  in  the  excellent  account  of  Irish 
Fisheries  contributed  by  Mr.  Green,  you  will  not  read 
of  the  inveterate  poaching  that  makes  salmon-pre¬ 
serving  in  most  places  a  burden  to  the  flesh,  nor  will 
you  discover  how  an  actual  Cabinet  Minister  ruins  his 
neighbours’  fishing  on  the  Blackwater  by  a  weir  that 
the  law,  with  some  hesitation,  sanctions  but  which  the 
most  ordinary  good-feeling  would  surely,  one  Imagines, 
demolish.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  book,  no  one  man 
can  check  the  work  of  a  dozen  experts,  but  there  is 
only  one  statement  which  we  can  claim  to  dispute, 
the  assertion  that  the  chough  “is  often  found  in 
numbers  along  the  sea-cliffs  ”  of  the  Western 
counties.  This  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago, 

but  to-day  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  red-legged 
“  daw  ”  in  many  of  its  old  haunts. 

A  book  which  touches  on  geology,  botany,  zoology,, 
as  well  as  on  products  and  industries  can  hardly  be 
summarised  in  an  article.  We  can  only  discuss  a  very 
few  of  the  many  interesting  points  noticed.  And 
first,  a  word  of  caution  as  to  some  of  the  statistics. 
Previous  census  returns  in  Ireland  have  been  very 
faulty,  because  the  people  thoroughly  enjoy  deceiving 
“the  Government”.  National  schoolmasters  have 
before  now  returned  themselves  on  census-papers  as 
“unable  to  read  or  write”,  and  statistics  of  occupations 
are  not  very  trustworthy.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  have  however  this  year  adjured  their  flocks  to 
tell  the  truth  to  census  enumerators.  We  may  say 
that  the  book  appears  in  the  middle  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  period  of  very  marked  transitions. 
The  old  Ireland  perished  in  the  Great  Famine  : 
what  the  new  Ireland  is  to  be  no  one  yet  can  tell. 
Perhaps  fifty  years  hence  an  Irish  Arnold  Toynbee 
will  be  able  to  sum  up  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  yet  we  cannot  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  A  few  facts  are,  of  course,  plain. 
The  general  fall  of  rents,  accelerated  by  State  action, 
and  the  virtual  conversion  of  landlords  into  mere  rent- 
chargers  on  their  former  properties,  have  impoverished 

*  “  Ireland  :  Industrial  and  Agricultural.  Handbook  for  the  Irish 
Pavilion,  Glasgow  International  Exhibition.”  Dublin  :  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
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the  upper  classes.  The  earlier  free-trade  legislation  has 
made  the  growth  of  cereals  unprofitable.  The  farmers 
of  Ireland  are  indeed  far  more  prosperous  now  than 
thirty  years  ago,  but  that  is  mainly  the  result  of  a 
transference  of  property  within  the  country,  and  must 
not  rashly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  increased  prosperity 
in  the  sum.  The  returns  of  the  banks  show  a  great 
increase  of  savings,  but  here  again  one  must  avoid  rash 
conclusions,  for  as  a  rule  where  an  Englishman  would 
make  a  profitable  investment  of  his  money,  an  Irishman, 
in  the  absence  of  local  enterprises,  is  content  to  accept 
small  interest  from  a  bank.  English  capital  is  shy  of  entry 
into  a  country  where  continual  legislative  tinkerings  have 
produced  general  uncertainty  and  want  of  confidence, 
and  this  is  not  strange  after  the  fate  of  the  people  who 
bought  land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  under  a 
Parliamentary  guarantee.  The  great  shipbuilding  and 
linen  industries  of  Belfast  flourish,  but  Irish  flax-grow¬ 
ing  wavers  (the  decay  of  cottage  spinning  has  almost 
driven  it  out  of  cultivation  in  the  south),  and  the  really 
good  tweed  made  here  and  there  in  Munster  does  not 
seem  to  make  its  way  in  the  London  market.  Mr. 
Coyne’s  handbook  shows  how  little  prospect  there  is  of 
a  great  development  of  mineral  wealth.  In  nine-tenths 
of  Ireland  everything  depends  on  the  land. 

Now  the  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  land — apart 
from  the  transference  of  ownership — is  that  arable  land 
is  being  steadily  given  over  to  pasture.  In  the  year 
1900-1901  there  was  a  decrease  of  28,252  acres  in  the 
area  under  crops,  as  we  learn  from  the  latest  official 
statistics.  In  the  previous  year  the  decrease  amounted 
to  32,404  acres.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  agricul¬ 
tural  holdings  has  of  course  grown  rapidly.  In  1841 
only  7  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  were  above  30  acres  ; 
last  year  the  percentage  was  32.  The  very  small 
peasant-farmer,  who  formerly  lived  in  abject  penury,  is 
disappearing  except  on  the  western  fringe,  where  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gested  Districts  Board.  Another  way  of  stating  the 
same  facts  is  to  say  that  emigration  steadily  continues. 
The  United  Irish  League  professes  to  believe  that  emi¬ 
gration  can  be  checked  by  restoring  pasture  land  to 
tillage,  by  substituting  crops,  which  do  not  pay,  for  the 
dairy  and  meat  and  bacon  production  which  do.  Most 
parish  priests  prefer  Christians  to  cows  :  apart  from 
their  human  sympathies,  their  incomes  depend  largely 
on  the  population  of  the  parishes.  “  Latifundia  perdidere 
Hiberniam  ”  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  League 
agitators.  They  would,  however,  prefer  to  see  five 
hundred  people  indigent  in  an  Irish  district  rather  than 
two  hundred  fairly  prosperous  at  home  and  three 
hundred  facing  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  fact,  little  though  it  be  consi¬ 
dered,  is  that  emigration,  in  a  wide  sense,  is  not  confined 
to  the  peasantry.  The  small  landholders,  and  younger 
sons  of  the  larger,  are  ceasing  to  stay  in  Ireland  and  live 
as  squireens.  They  are  going,  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the 
Imperial  services,  but  also  to  the  professions  outside 
Ireland,  and  to  the  colonies.  The  social  composition  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  the  Irish  Bar,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  is  changing,  for  the  more  ambitious  of  the  land¬ 
lord  class  find  professional  prospects  at  home  discour- 
aging,  just  as  the  most  energetic  of  the  peasantry  seek 
their  fortunes  in  America.  To-day  you  will  find  the 
pick  of  the  Irish  gentry  in  India,  South  Africa,  any¬ 
where  the  Empire  calls  them. 

We  are  here,  however,  concerned  rather  with  Ireland 
than  with  Irishmen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  is 
being  done  in  Ireland  itself.  This  book  shows  that  the 
work  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  carried  on 
steadily  amid  much  ingratitude  and  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  is  bearing  good  fruit.  The  assembly  of  the  Recess 
Committee  in  1896  was  a  very  notable  step.  For  Irish 
landlords  to  work  towards  the  national  well-being  was  no 
new  thing:  the  much-abused  party  of  “Ascendency” 
founded  in  1731  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  whose  Horse 
Show  this  week  has  filled  Dublin,  and  they  soon 
extended  its  activities  in  such  different  directions  as 
the  encouragement  of  brewing  and  the  inauguration 
of  art  teaching.  “The  first  move  in  agricultural 
education  was  made  in  1826  by  a  committee  of  the 
Ulster  gentry.”  Thirty  years  after,  the  County  Cork 
Agricultural  Society,  which  has  done  good  work,  was 
started  by  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Garde.  In  our  own  day 


Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  has  taken  the  lead  in  practical 
work.  But  the  popular  party  has  not  so  good  a  record. 
Daniel  O’Connell,  himself  a  landlord,  was  thoroughly 
practical  for  all  his  rhetoric,  and  the  National  Bank 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  But  the  Young  Ireland  party 
carried  their  idealism  so  far  as  to  be  careless  of  things 
material,  and  a  good  many  more  recent  Nationalists 
have  frankly  set  themselves  against  any  measures 
which  might  make  their  countrymen  contented  under 
the  Union.  The  more  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  Mr.  John  Parnell,  Mr.  Field,  and  other 
Nationalists,  who  joined  with  Unionists  on  the  Recess 
Committee  and  threw  themselves  into  the  task  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  real  conditions  of  Irish  life  and  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  The  first  practical  result  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  has  been  the  formation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gested  Districts  Board,  founded  in  1891,  had  proved 
that  State  action  could  be  successful.  In  the  poverty- 
j  stricken  West  spasmodic  private  benevolence  in  time 
of  scarcity  had  done  little  but  pauperise  the  people. 
The  Board  has  built  piers,  acquired  land  for  holdings, 
taught  sea-fishing,  encouraged  cottage  industries,  and 
hopes  gradually  to  make  the  people  self-reliant.  But 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  not  “congested”,  and 
there  is  much  work  for  the  new  department.  The 
result-fee  system  which  has  been  the  bane  of  education 
in  Ireland  had  practically  driven  science  teaching  from 
the  schools  :  the  model  farms  fell  before  pedantic 
Cobdenites  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  And  yet  the 
Irish  farmer  is  willing  to  learn,  and  knows  that  he 
needs  outside  teaching.  The  new  spirit  of  self-help 
that  is  growing  in  Ireland  is  most  markedly  seen  in 
the  success  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  dairy 
industry,  and  of  agricultural  banks  on  the  Raffeisen 
system.  One  of  the  truest  touches  in  Father  Sheehan’s 
“  New  Curate  ”  is  the  belief  of  the  villagers  that  the 
priest  was  secretly  making  money  out  of  the  village 
industries.  The  extent  of  peasant  suspicion  can 
hardly  be  understood  by  strangers.  It  is  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  elective 
local  bodies  cultivate  systematic  jobbery,  and  the 
spirit  of  Irish  municipal  politics  has  been  largely 
Americanised.  An  object  -  lesson  in  the  common 
honesty  which  succeeds  as  the  best  policy  is  sorely 
needed,  and  the  co-operative  movement  seems  to  be 
supplying  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  wise  in  appealing 
to  the  interest  of  people  outside  Ireland  by  such  means 
as  the  present  handbook.  Tourist  development,  with 
its  many  doubtful  blessings,  is  prospering,  but  really 
very  little  is  known  here  of  Irish  industries.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  Irish  butter  as 
Irish  in  London.  The  English  trading-classes  are  slow 
to  change  their  ways,  and  they  believe  Irish  products 
to  be  inferior.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  many  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  will  study  for  them¬ 
selves  the  unpretentious  Irish  Pavilion.  If  they  go  on 
to  read  this  handbook  they  will  acquire  an  enormous 
mass  of  information  on  the  most  discussed  and  least 
known,  but  we  should  be  inclined  most  interesting, 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

IV. — The  United  States. 

THE  first  railroad  of  any  sort  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  been  a  tramway  designed 
to  facilitate  the  carriage  from  the  quarries  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  of  the  granite  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Bunker’s  Hill  monument.  This  line,  which  had  a 
gauge  of  5  feet  and  a  total  length  of  about  four  miles, 
was  projected  as  early  as  1825.  The  permanent  way 
consisted  of  stone  sleepers,  laid  transversely  and  sup¬ 
porting  wooden  beams,  along  the  upper  side  of  which 
were  affixed  thin  strips  of  iron  forming  the  actual 
bearing  surface.  This  pioneer  railway  had  several 
features  of  antiquarian  interest ;  for  instance,  upon  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  the  first  turntable  ever 
used.  In  1827  a  colliery  line  was  opened  at  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Pennsylvania  and  two  years  later  this  was 
followed  by  another  in  the  same  state,  16  miles  long, 
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built  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  for 
the  carriage  of  coal  from  the  company’s  mines  at 
Carbondale  for  shipment  on  the  canal  at  Honesdale. 
Up  to  this  time  for  traction  purposes  animal  power, 
assisted  in  some  cases  by  stationary  engines,  had  alone 
been  contemplated;  but  in  182S  the  canal  company 
despatched  an  engineer  to  England  to  study  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  steam  locomotives  then  becoming  famous 
and  to  order  three  to  be  sent  out  to  Pennsylvania  for 
trial.  One  of  the  engines,  obtained  from  an  English 
factory  at  Stourbridge,  was  put  in  service  at  Honesdale 
on  q  August  1829  and  was  the  first  locomotive  to  run 
in  America. 

But  the  early  railways  were  small  and  isolated 
and  made  for  local  purposes,  and  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  great  trunk  route  in  the  country 
belongs  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Inaugurated  as 
early  as  4  July,  1828,  the  ceremony  of  commencing  its 
construction  being  performed  by  the  last  surviving 
signatory  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
line  now  covers  more  than  2,200  miles  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  S.  Louis.  When  the  first  section 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1830  the  proprietors  were 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  method  of  traction.  For 
a  time  horses  and  even  sails  were  employed ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  series  of  engine  trials  in  1831, 
corresponding  to  our  own  trials  at  Rainhill  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  that  steam, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  motive  power,  was 
definitely  decided  upon.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  a  small  line  which  had 
just  been  opened  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  commenced  to  run  the  first 
regular  passenger  train  in  the  country,  the  engine  used 
in  the  work  being  an  English  production  named  the 
“John  Bull”.  In  the  following  years  the  construction 
of  American  railroads  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  J 
though  in  spite  of  a  detached  line  in  Michigan  opened  j 
as  early  as  1836  and  a  few  others  elsewhere  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  such  progress  as  was  made  ! 
was,  until  about  1850,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  states  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  which  were 
in  direct  ocean  communication  with  Europe.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  line  connected  Philadelphia  with 
New  York  Bay  in  1837  ;  the  Atlantic  was  joined  to  the 
great  lakes  by  the  completion  of  the  lines  between 
Boston  and  Albany  and  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  in 
1842;  the  New  Haven  line  opened  in  1848  placed  New 
York  in  direct  contact  with  Boston  ;  and  in  1851  both 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  between  New  York  and 
Albany  and  the  Erie  line,  finished  almost  at  the  same 
time,  gave  through  routes  between  the  lakes  and  New 
York.  Originally  a  toll  had  been  levied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  canal  system  on  all  freight  moved  by  rail 
from  Albany  to  the  lakes  but  on  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
line  this  was  abolished,  with  the  immediate- result  that 
the  traffic  increased  immensely  and  the  railway  became 
thenceforth  for  goods  as  it  had  long  been  for 
passengers  the  normal  means  of  transport.  There 
was  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century  a  fairly  extensive  system  of 
railways  in  existence  throughout  the  Atlantic 
states  and  attention  was  now  being  turned  to  its  pro¬ 
longation  westward.  Chicago  was  at  once  selected  as 
the  natural  objective  ;  and  that  city,  admirably  suited 
by  its  geographical  position  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  traffic  in  every  direction,  has  since  deve¬ 
loped  into  the  greatest  railway  centre  of  the  world.  It 
was  first  connected  with  New  York  by  the  completion 
in  1852  of  lines,  now  forming  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  through  route,  running  west  from  Buffalo  on  | 
Lake  Erie.  The  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Central  i 
Company’s  great  rival,  ran  into  Chicago  four  years 
later  ;  and  since  that  date  the  900  miles  of  country  lying 
between  the  two  chief  towns  of  America  has  been 
covered  by  a  network  of  railroads  whose  infinite 
ramifications  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
here. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  States,  though  they  did  not 
take  up  railway  construction  in  earnest  until  after  the 
war,  had  not  by  any  means  been  standing  still  and  had 
put  in  hand  a  number  of  lines  of  greater  or  less  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  here  again  a  general  reference  must  suffice,  for 
the  main  streams  of  traffic  in  the  country  flow  along  the 


lines  of  latitude  through  Chicago  and  S.  Louis  rather 
than  north  and  south,  and  in  a  short  sketch  like  this  the 
southern  railways  do  not  call  for  particular  attention. 
The  Rock  Island  line  opened  in  1854  was  the  first  to  be 
made  through  the  country  beyond  Chicago  to  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  its  completion  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  followed  by  that  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Milwaukee 
and  S.  Paul.  In  the  Pacific  States  a  small  local  line 
was  in  operation  as  early  as  1855,  but  it  was  not  until 
many  years  later  that  a  railway  penetrated  into  the 
wide  district  lying  between  the  prairie  and  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierras  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  though  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  immediately 
after  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  had  attracted 
much  attention  the  idea  of  a  transcontinental  line  to 
connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  various  systems 
which  were  creeping  out  west  from  Chicago  did  not  take 
definite  shape  until  after  the  civil  war.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  line  was  then  felt  to  be  urgent  and  its 
construction  was  intrusted  to  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  companies,  chartered  in  1862.  The  former 
was  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  from  San  Francisco 
over  the  Sierras  to  Ogden  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  was  to  be  responsible  from  that  point 
to  Omaha.  The  charters  provided  that  the  line  was  to 
be  in  operation  by  1876,  but  the  time  allowed  proved 
to  be  far  more  than  was  required  and  in  spite  of  a 
delay  in  starting  on  the  Eastern  section  the  whole 
work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Authority 
was  also  obtained  for  a  second  transcontinental  line, 
the  Northern  Pacific  (which  it  may  be  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  only  railway  giving  access  to  the  great 
national  preserve  Yellowstone  Park),  but  this  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  was  not  finished  until  1883,  and 
by  that  time  two  other  routes,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  the  Atcheson,  Topeka,  Santa  Fe  were  ready 
for  traffic.  Since  then  yet  another  cross-country  line 
has  been  opened  by  a  company  now  known  as  the 
Great  Northern,  whose  track  running  in  the  extreme 
north  near  the  Canadian  border  is  in  touch  at  various 
points  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  These  railways  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  always  possessed  a  special 
interest,  owing  partly  to  their  great  length,  and  partly 
to  the  engineering  difficulties  encountered  in  crossing 
the  mountains  and  the  remarkable  scenery  traversed, 
though  the  scenery  on  the  Central  Pacific  is  sadly 
marred  by  miles  of  snowsheds.  Their  importance  has 
been  augmented  by  recent  events  in  the  Pacific  and 
possible  trade  developments  in  China.  Large  consoli¬ 
dations  of  existing  interests  have  taken  place,  and  an 
inclination  is  now  being  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  add  to  their  railway  business  the  working 
of  steamships  across  the  Pacific. 


THE  FAILURE  IN  GREAT  MEN. 

GREAT  men  are  not  exactly  a  crop  as  are  oats  or 
potatoes,  but  the  growth  of  them  seems  at  times 
to  fail  much  in  the  same  way.  One  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  bacillus  that  causes  the  blight.  If  one  con¬ 
templates  either  the  episcopal  or  the  legal  bench,  or 
the  front  benches,  or  university  circles,  or  “  the 
republic  of  letters  ”  and  art,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  a 
bit  depressed.  If  it  is  not  a  case  of  pigmies  in  the 
place  of  giants,  there  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the 
men  of  to-day  from  those  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before.  They  are  of  a  different  type.  To  say  they  are 
different  is  not  of  course  to  prove  they  are  inferior. 
But  one  does  feel  that  the  mould  somehow  is  smaller, 
that  whatever  may  be  modern  judges’  or  bishops’  attain¬ 
ments,  whatever  their  character,  they  are  not  the  men 
we  used  to  have  ;  that  we  do  not  see  the  striking  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  forceful  personalities  that  have  left  their 
impression  deep  on  the  public  memory.  Consider 
Durham.  Westcott,  Creighton,  Stubbs  have  no  succes¬ 
sors.  Can  the  Courts  show  us  figures  striking  in 
the  manner  of  Mansfield,  Cockburn,  Coleridge?  It 
is  true  we  have  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley,  and  Mr.  Justice  Darling  ;  they  have  all  made 
an  impression,  they  have  all  “cut  a  figure”  ;  but  what 
figure  ?  Has  the  Bar  that  confidence  in  the  force,  the 
personality  of  the  Bench  it  had  once?  At  Oxford, 
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who  walks  the  streets  with  the  dignity,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Dean  Liddell  ?  And  we  have  but  one  poet,  and 
he  not  the  creation  of  this  day. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this  impression  of  the 
smallness  of  the  men  around  us  is  but  an  illusion  of  the 
false  perspective  of  the  present.  It  may  be  that  when 
one  says  of  the  holder  of  a  great  office  that  he  is  not 
what  his  predecessor  was,  we  are  telling  the  truth  more 
completely  than  we  know,  and  that  we  think  a  man 
smaller  than  his  predecessor  when  it  is  simply  that 
he  is  not  the  same  as  he.  Probably  some  of  the  greatest 
of  men  seemed  small  on  ascending  to  high  places  to  those 
who  knew  their  predecessors.  No  one  begins  life  as  a 
great  man.  May  be  that  as  any  great  light  goes  out, 
theremust  alwaysseem  to  be  a  dimness,  burn  all  theother 
lights  never  so  brightly.  Possibly,  too,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  due  to  the  illusion  of  familiarity.  Perhaps  as  a 
man’s  own  country,  or  his  servant,  cannot  see  the  hero 
and  the  prophet  in  him,  so  the  present  can  see  little  in 
its  own  generation,  who  will  get  their  due  only  when 
time  has  suffused  them  with  the  rose  colour  of  the  past. 
What  is  unknown  or  far  from  us  assumes  heroic  pro¬ 
portions.  The  contemporaries  of  the  great  men  who 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  successors  very  likely  thought 
they  lived  in  an  age  of  pigmies  too  ;  that  they  were  a 
degenerate  race.  Or  again  it  may  be  that  we  are 
trying  our  own  generation  by  an  unfair  test,  the  test  of 
wholly  exceptional  characters  by  whom  their  contem¬ 
poraries  appeared  quite  as  small  as  the  men  of  this  day. 
It  is  true,  as  somebody  said,  we  fancy  it  was  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacColl,  speaking  of  painters,  that  we  ascend  the 
course  of  history  by  a  succession  of  leaps  from  peak  to 
peak,  taking  no  account  of  the  valleys  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  lesser  heights,  while  we  ourselves  live  in  a 
valley  ;  so  that  the  past  seems  all  lofty  eminence, 
the  present  low  depression.  An  age,  a  genera-- 
tion  is  to  us  the  age,  the  generation  of  a  great 
man.  We  trace  the  history  of  politics,  literature,  art 
by  stepping-stones  of  great  names.  We  of  this  day 
try  our  political  personalities  by  the  standard  of  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone,  and,  all  seeming  small  in  comparison, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  them  not  only  small  but  tiny, 
and  that  the  men  of  our  day  are  inferior  to  the  men  of 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli’s  time.  But  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  were  wholly  exceptional  personalities  in  their 
own  day  as  much  as  in  our  ours,  and  would  have  been 
so  in  any  age  and  in  any  country. 

Even  if  we  are  not  the  victims  of  any  of  these  illu¬ 
sions,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  great  men  now,  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  have  merely  struck  a  bad  period,  as  you 
may  have  a  bad  year  with  any  crop.  That  from  time  to 
time  there  have  always  been  periods  of  depression  in 
the  race  ;  that  this  is  merely  a  temporary  phase,  unfor¬ 
tunate  (or  perhaps  fortunate,  seeing  that  most  of  us  are 
very  small  persons)  for  those  who  happen  to  live  in  it, 
but  a  phase  which  will  pass  away  as  have  all  such  before 
it ;  when  great  men,  poets,  statesmen,  soldiers,  orators, 
will  spring  from  the  earth,  a  mighty  host,  as  before. 
■Probably  during  the  regime  of  Lord  Liverpool,  people 
thought  they  had  fallen  on  evil  times  of  political 
eclipse  ;  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  gone  :  great  figures  in 
politics  were  few  enough  then  ;  yet  England  was 
making  one  of  her  mightiest  efforts,  and  a  successful 
one. 

Well,  let  those  who  will  lay  these  flattering  unctions 
to  their  souls  ;  let  them  persuade  themselves.  We  are 
not  persuaded.  True  there  have  been  times  of  depres¬ 
sion  with  apparently  few  great  figures,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  general  occupation  of  their  places  by  a 
multitude  of  laboriously  manufactured  second-rates. 
That  is  the  sinister  feature  of  our  age ;  that  is  the  depress¬ 
ing  element.  The  second-rates  are  growing  so  rapidly 
in  number  that  like  rabbits  they  seem  destined  to  eat 
off  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  no  room 
for  the  great  man,  and  nothing  for  him  to  live  on,  even 
if  he  edged  himself  in.  Do  we  indeed  lie  under  the 
“  curse  of  education  ”,  as  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  depicts  it 
in  a  most  suggestive  little  book  ?*  The  theory  was 
beautiful  ;  all  were  to  be  given  enough  instruction  to 
allow  of  free  play  for  the  natural  abilities  :  penury  and 
lack  of  advantages  were  no  longer  to  freeze  up  the 
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career  of  genius  at  its  source.  All  were  to  be  instructed, 
and  the  geniuses,  their  wings  pinioned  no  longer  by 
want  of  education  or  any  other  res  angusta,  would  shoot 
out  from  the  multitude  and  soar  aloft.  The  mass  was 
to  be  raised  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  great 
ones  was  to  increase  tenfold.  That  was  the  hope  of 
the  world.  But  “  how  is  our  bright  Era  of  Hope  clouded 
over  now  !  ”  Education  has  not  produced  any  of  these 
glorious  results.  The  average  has  been  more  instructed 
undoubtedly  ;  say  it  has  been  raised,  if  it  pleases  you  ;  it 
is  certainly  more  in  evidence.  The  disaster  is  that  with 
the  advance  of  the  mass,  genius  has  retreated.  Some 
soothe  their  uneasy  feelings  by  declaring  that  this  is 
merely  a  stage  in  the  evolution.  That  it  was  necessary 
that  the  reign  of  the  average  man  should  come  first,  and 
then,  he  having  achieved  his  proper  type,  the  glorified 
geniuses  will  take  over  the  regenerate  world  and  reign 
everlastingly.  May  be  so  ;  but  we  fear  an  arrested 
development.  If  it  must  be  that  the  advance  of  the  mass 
mean  the  retreat  of  the  great,  the  election  to  which  a 
nation  is  put  is  dour  indeed  ;  it  is  tremendous.  For  the 
average,  the  mass,  never  has  and  never  will  make  or  save 
a  nation  ;  and  the  need  of  great  men  has  never  been 
more  plainly  compelling  than  now.  Shall  we  then 
depress  the  mass  that  genius  may  abound  ?  The 
ancients  said  yes  :  they  thought  it  an  inexorable  neces¬ 
sity.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  What 
if  it  is  not  education,  not  advance  that  has  brought  us 
to  the  pass  where  the  twentieth  century  finds  us  ;  but 
false  education,  movement  along  a  wrong  road  that 
leads  not  forward  at  all,  if  one  saw  the  end  ?  We  have 
tried  instruction  and  books ;  and  they  have  failed ; 
suppose  we  now  try  teaching  and  a  new  life  ;  life  on 
lines  laid  down  by  nature  and  God. 


MODERN  BOWLING. 

( Continued. ) 

WITH  the  rise  of  fast  bowling  and  the  rapid  im¬ 
provement  of  wickets  medium  pace  trundling 
began  to  fall  out  of  favour.  Lohmann  and  Barnes 
had  gone,  Attewell  whom  by  the  way  Mr.  Steel  classes 
j  as  slow,  had  fallen  off  and  the  Notts  school  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  disappear.  The  medium  pace  was  found 
“just  fast  enough  to  hit”;  it  did  not  yet  allow 
batsmen  time  to  hesitate  as  in  the  case  of  really  slow 
bowling  or  hustle  them  out  as  in  the  case  of  fast  ;  and 
on  the  good  true  wickets  it  was  easy  to  play.  Jack 
H  earne  and  Mead  were  probably  the  best  of  the  class  ; 
but  fine  bowlers  as  they  were,  especially  the  former, 
they  never  equalled  Lohmann  or  Turner.  Walter 
Hearne,  the  brother  of  Jack,  who  was  thought  to  have 
a  great  future  was  early  disabled  by  an  accident.  The 
ordinary  off-break  slow  bowlers,  who  except  for  the 
slight  inferiority  in  speed  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  medium  ones  have  of  late  years  made  no  special 
mark  :  Tate  and  Cuttell  are  amongst  the  best  but  they 
have  never  convinced,  as  did  Steel  or  Spofforth  or 
Woods  or  Richardson.  In  fact  all  slow  or  medium 
pace  bowlers,  except  an  occasional  individual  who 
possesses  great  power  of  spin,  are  severely  handi¬ 
capped.  Rhodes  is  a  case  in  point.  On  some  wickets 
he  is  probably  the  finest  bowler  in  the  world,  but  his 
style,  slow  to  medium  left,  is  not  easy  to  succeed  with 
and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  attract  imitators.  Fast 
bowling  requires  strength,  endurance  and  a  loose  arm  : 
extreme  accuracy  and  command  over  the  ball  are  less 
necessary  to  this  style  than  slow  left  hand,  and  more¬ 
over  on  a  hard  wicket  pace  is  always  likely  to  get 
men  out.  While  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  may 
make  a  really  successful  slow  bowler,  twenty  may  earn 
a  place  by  speed  and  a  high  action.  Even  Rhodes  is 
severely  punished  on  really  true  wickets,  the  remark¬ 
able  success  he  has  had  this  year  having  been  very 
largely  due  to  his  power  of  using  the  slightest 
assistance  afforded  by  the  ground  and  to  his  wonderful 
performances  on  crumbled  or  sticky  wickets.  At 
Lord’s  for  instance  in  the  Players’  match  he  did  not 
get  a  wicket  and  Abel  showed  his  judgment  by  bowl¬ 
ing  him  so  little.  Gunn,  perhaps  in  his  day  the  finest 
fast-medium  bowler  in  England,  Lockwood  and  Hirst, 
both  fast,  Braund  a  leg-breaker  and  Trott,  a  typical 
Australian,  got  the  Gentlemen  out  with  a  third  of  the 
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time  and  cost  that  Rhodes  would  probably  have  ex¬ 
pended.  It  may  be  melancholy,  but  it  is  a -fact  that 
pace  (brute  strength  some  will  call  it)  is  at  present 
more  effective  than  anything  else  excepting  leg-break 
bowling,  i.e.  the  only  kind  of  slow  bowling  that  will 
twist  on  modern  grounds,  or  “tricky”  bowling  which 
to  a  large  extent  does  not  depend  on  the  ground 
at  all. 

The  second  system  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the 
leg-break  school.  This  has  been  considerably  elaborated 
since  Mr.  Steel  first  introduced  it.  It  was  at  one  time 
customary  to  deride  this  method  as  only  likely  to  succeed 
with  nervous  or  inferior  batsmen.  We  quite  admit 
that  its  permanent  value  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
fear  of  the  unknown,  but  it  is  all  the  more  to  be 
welcomed  on  that  account.  Moreover  if  the  leg-break 
is  decently  bowled  it  is  anything  but  easy  to  play. 
Messrs.  Steel  and  Townsend  who  at  their  best  had 
a  wonderful  control  of  it  stand  out  as  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  bowlers  that  the  game  has  seen.  For  a 
time  they  routed  every  batsman  they  met,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  very  best.  But  for  some  years  after  it 
was  introduced  it  had  comparatively  few  exponents. 
Why  this  was  so  is  not  quite  clear.  Excepting  Mr. 
Steel  and  Cooper  the  Australian  Mr.  Nepean  is  the 
only  one  of  the  type  whom  we  can  remember  as  a 
bowler  of  mark  before  1890.  Possibly  its  expen¬ 
siveness — and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  an 
expensive  style — told  against  it.  But  as  grounds 
improved  captains  realised  more  and  more  the  need 
of  variety  in  their  attack.  The  career  of  Townsend 
brought  leg-breaks  into  startling  prominence,  and 
G.  S.  Trott,  the  old  Australian  captain,  though  not  a 
great  bowler,  used  it  with  fine  judgment  on  several 
occasions.  In  1896  the  Varsities  had  two  good  “  leg- 
tossers  ”  in  Hartley  and  Cobbold.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  method  of  bowling  the  leg-break  has  de¬ 
cidedly  altered.  Mr.  Steel  never  bowled  for  catches 
further  round  than  deep  square  leg  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly  the  same  applies  to  Townsend,  Hartley  and 
Nepean.  The  modern  fashion  of  bowling  entirely  on 
and  outside  the  legs  of  the  batsmen,  with  six  or  seven 
fields  on  the  inside,  two  or  three  being  behind  the 
wicket,  is  the  last  development  of  this  peculiar  form  of 
attack.  Whether  it  is  as  effective  as  the  old  distribu¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  the  fields  were  fairly  divided 
between  the  on  and  the  off,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt, 
for  this  arrangement  allowed  more  scope  for  the  off 
break  and  forced  the  batsman  to  play  more  with  his 
bat  and  less  with  his  legs.  At  any  rate  both  methods 
are  very  useful  and  few  sides  are  now  without  a  “leg- 
breaker 

The  last  “  school  ”,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
of  “  tricky  ”,  is  one  with  few  followers.  It  is  the  old 
Australian  school,  suited,  as  advertisements  would  say, 
to  all  kinds  and  paces  of  bowling.  Its  best,  almost  its 
sole  representative  in  England,  is  Albert  Trott.  Its 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  change  of  pace  and 
flight.  When  the  ground  no  longer  helps  him  the 
bowler  turns  for  aid  to  the  air.  Spofforth  was  its 
originator  ;  Giffen  Noble  and  Macleod,  Trumble  and 
others  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  This  art  of 
altering  the  flight  and  pace  together  with  many  of  the 
finer  devices  have  for  the  reason  given  above  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  closely  studied  in  the  Colonies.  The 
tour  of  Mr.  Stoddart’s  last  team  in  Australia  and  the 
return  visit  in  ’99  certainly  proved  the  superiority, 
taking  one  day  with  another,  of  the  Colonials’  out-work. 
The  summary  method  in  which  they  dealt  with  Jessop 
is  a  case  in  point.  They  grasped  at  once,  what  few 
English  bowlers  have  been  able  to  realise  in  half  a  dozen 
years,  that  constant  variation  of  pace  length  and  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  only  uTay  to  meet  the  great  hitter.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  men  like  Mr.  Mason, 
whom,  whatever  his  analysis,  we  should  at  this  moment 
include  in  our  England  Eleven,  head-work  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  diviner  side  of  bowling  is  in  England  rather 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Vet  on  modern  wickets  it 
is  to  these  refinements  that  the  great  mass  of  bowlers, 
who  cannot  win  by  pace  or  finger-break  must  have  re¬ 
course  if  scores  are  to  be  lessened.  Great  bowlers  of 
this  type  will,  we  fear,  always  be  rare.  Head-bowling 
requires  great  keenness  of  observation  and  some  power 
of  consecutive  thought  besides  the  requisite  executive 


ability.  A  further  difficulty — and  this  only  bowlers  can 
properly  realise — is  the  deadening  effect  of  a  long 
struggle  on  a  hard  ground  under  a  hot  sun.  The 
bowler  becomes  mentally  as  well  as  physically  tired  and 
his  power  of  observation  is  weakened.  Experience  of 
batsmen,  a  possession  which  still  makes  Dr.  Grace  a 
dangerous  opponent,  is  only  slowly  acquired.  Another 
error  into  which  young  bowlers  constantly  fall  is  that  of 
attempting  too  many  dodges.  In  so  doing  they  show 
their  hands  and  very  often  lose  their  length.  Coaches 
cannot  too  clearly  insist  upon  the  vital  importance  of 
this  last  quality.  A  bowler  without  length  becomes  a 
“last  change  man”  at  once.  The  art  of  using  bad 
balls,  which  Lohmann  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  learning  to  bowl  good  ones. 
But  despite  the  difficulties,  a  higher  standard  must  be 
aimed  at.  No  one  should  rest  satisfied  while  he  has  to 
confess  that  a  wicket  is  too  good  for  him. 

These  two  articles  are  not  intended  to  replace  Mr. 
Steel’s  chapter  in  the  Badminton.  We  have  merely 
endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  the  development 
of  modern  bowling  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  its  probable  future.  While  we  should  welcome  the 
reintroduction  of  the  old  leg-bias  style  as  a  useful 
variation,  we  have  seen  that  the  three  cardinal  elements 
of  bowling,  as  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  last 
ten  years,  are  pace,  break  after  the  pitch,  and  deviation- 
before  it.  Richardson,  Townsend  and  Albert  Trott, 
are  the  types  amongst  which  the  future  bowler  must 
choose  ;  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  combine  the 
characteristics  of  all  three.  Want  of  physique  may 
close  the  career  of  the  fast  bowler  to  many  :  they  will 
have  to  decide  between  the  remaining  two.  Head-work 
is  in  a  degree  necessary  to  them  all  ;  but  to  him  who 
would  cultivate  what  we  have  called  the  Australian 
method  it  is  more  than  important  :  it  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
The  fast  bowler  has  his  pace  :  the  leg-breaker  his  curl 
and  the  batsman’s  uneasiness  :  the  ordinary  medium 
pace  or  slow  bowler  has  nothing  but  his  head  and  the 
air.  It  is  possible  that  in  future  years  not  a  few  of 
our  bowlers  will  acquire  the  art  of  making  the  ball 
swerve  in  the  air  like  the  baseball  throwers.  If  they 
could  combine  this  with  accuracy  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  problem  of  cricket  reform  would  be  solved 
without  further  trouble. 


THE  BOURGEOIS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HE  market !  .  .  .  We,  in  Moret-sur-Loing,  have 
been  looking  forward  to  it,  imagining  it,  scanning 
the  spot  where  it  is  held,  recalling  other  French  market¬ 
places  ever  since  we  first  bowed  before  the  amiable 
patron  and  patronne  of  our  hotel.  Our  immediate 
inquiry  was  after — the  market.  “  Tell  us  ”,  we  cried, 
“  when  we,  like  the  villagers,  may  go  forth  in  our 
newest  clothes,  in  high  spirits  as  though  to  some 
fine  ceremony,  to  view  fruits  and  vegetables,  gigots 
and  rotis  if  we  like,  stalls  of  chiffons  and  trinkets, 

patent  medicines,  soaps,  scents,  and  - - “A  week 

hence,  mon  pauvre  monsieur  ”,  interrupted  the  patronne. 
“The  market  takes  place  on  Tuesdays  only  :  as  it  is 
Tuesday  night  you  have  just  missed  it.”  “  Then  ”,  we 
replied,  “the  week  will  be  empty,  sombre  ;  the  week 
will  be  a  year,  a  century  ;  but  for  you,  Madame,  and 
your  admirable  hotel,  the  week  would  be  intolerable 
And  the  patronne  bowed  and  smiled  ;  we  bowed  and 
smiled,  “comme  dans  !e  monde  ”,  in  fact  “  en 
mondains”.  Never  was  there  sweeter  smiling,  better 
bowing,  in  Moret. 

However,  we  were  testy  ;  and  this  testiness  has  not 
altogether  disappeared.  We  had  counted  on  the 
market,  no  ordinary  occasion  in  a  French  village. 
Indeed,  the  market  in  Moret  comes  second  only  to 
the  annual  fete  ;  for  it  one  dresses  carefully,  choosing 
after  infinite  selection  a  scarf,  an  uncommon  waistcoat  ; 
also,  one  assumes  a  worldly  air,  toying  with  a  cane,  a 
cigarette.  Deem  us  not  frivolous,  not  vain  :  but  we 
were  and  are  still  disappointed,  having  our  scarf,  our 
waistcoat.  So,  we  must  wait  ;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  pass  our  time  among  distinctly  bourgeois 
Parisians — husbands,  wives,  children,  all  fellow-guests 
—  who  although  strangers  in  the  beginning  have  since 
become  fast  friends  and  who,  among  other  sociable 
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accomplishments,  sing  choice  selections  from  “Carmen” 
and  “  Mignon”,  play  “  agreeably  ”  the  piano.  “  On 
ne  s’ennuie  pas  ”,  says  the  patron.  “  C’est  jolie,  la 
musique  ”,  adds  his  wife.  Thus  encouraged  the  Parisians 
play,  the  Parisians  sing  ;  from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel, 
through  the  open  window,  we  watch  them.  At  the 
piano  sits  a  certain  Monsieur  Duval,  his  friends  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  Sometimes  they  say  “  Que  c’est  beau  !  ” 
whereupon  Monsieur  Duval  presses  more  heavily  than 
ever  upon  the  pedal.  Crashes  come,  and  long,  long 
runs.  Monsieur  Duval  finishes  at  last  with  a  terrific 
chord,  is  congratulated,  says  “  it’s  nothing  ”  ;  and  gives 
way  to  Madame  Duval  who  crosses  her  hands  as  she 
confronts  her  audience  to  sing  sadly  of  a  moonlight 
walk.  But  we  cannot  imagine  Madame  Duval  sighing, 
trembling,  lingering  by  the  lake  :  Madame  Duval 
sharp-featured  and  thin,  Madame  Duval  who  comes  on 
to  the  terrace  eventually  in  a  pink  cotton  shawl  and 
gesticulates,  smacks  her  lips  as  she  describes  the 
happiest  method  of  preparing  mushrooms.  Then, 
servants  are  condemned,  grocers  and  concierges  :  so 
that  we  hear,  “  Oui,  monsieur”;  “Je  vous  le  jure, 
madame  ”  ;  “  C’dtait  une  bien  mechante  fille,  madame  ”  ; 
“  II  n’y  avait  qu’une  livre  et  demie,  monsieur,  et 
j’avais  command^  deux  livres,  monsieur”,  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  declares  that  it  was  lucky  Madame  weighed  that 
butter,  and  Madame  declares  she  weighs  everything, 
but  everything,  “mon  cher  monsieur”;  whereupon 
each  lady  determines  to  weigh  and  weigh  and  weigh 
in  the  future  .  .  .  “  et  bien  exactement,  cher  monsieur 
Still,  Madame  Duval  cannot  forget  that  moonlight 
walk:  trills  occasionally.  Her  husband  hums  ;  the  rest 
take  up  a  note  here  and  there.  “  On  ne  s’ennuie  pas.” 
“On  est  musicien.”  “  C’est  jolie,  la  musique.”  How¬ 
ever,  books  are  soon  discussed,  and  the  taste  of  our 
Parisians  in  that  direction  is  frankly  bourgeois.  Their 
“maitre”  is  that  coarse  scribbler,  Paul  de  Kock  ;  with 
Georges  Ohnet,  Alphonse  Allais,  “  on  s’amuse  ”,  “on 
rit  ”.  And  as  each  Parisian  has  his  favourite  book,  his 
pet  passage,  quotations  are  given,  incidents  picked 
out  at  random  :  so  that  once  again  the  voices  rise 
“And  when  he  broke  that  bottle!”  and  “When  he 
could  not  find  money  enough  to  pay  the  bill !  ”  and 
“When  he  heard  he  was  in  the  wrong  train!”  and 
“  When  he  came  face  to  face  with  his  mother-in-law  !  ” 
Laughter ;  peal  upon  peal  of  laughter  !  Eventually, 
when  the  children  arrive,  the  Parisians  spring  up  and, 
with  characteristic  amiability,  embrace  Marguerite, 
chase  Edouard,  propose  that  a  game  of  “  main  chaude  ” 
should  be  played.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  stupider. 
No  experience  is  necessary,  no  skill.  Marguerite  hiding 
her  eyes  with  one  hand  holds  out  the  other,  and  has  to 
guess  who  touches  it.  She  reflects  ;  she  frowns  ;  she 
cries — “C’est  maman  ”  or  “C’est  papa”  or  “C’est 
Monsieur  Duval”.  Right  or  wrong,  she  is  applauded. 
Cries  go  up.  One  is  entertained  by  the  amazing 
spectacle  of  elderly  men  and  women  creeping  to  and 
fro,  hastening  back  as  quietly  as  possibly  to  their 
places  ;  then — if  “  found  out  ” — hiding  their  eyes,  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  hand,  excitedly  declaring  “  C’est  Marguerite  ” 
or  “  C’est  Marie  ”  or  “  C’est  Edouard”.  And  we  are 
called  upon  to  play  and  made  at  last  to  hold  out  our 
hand,  but  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  name  the  one  who 
touches  it.  Thus,  our  Parisians,  their  children,  by 
night  and  by  day ;  thus,  ourselves.  Our  mind  has 
become  a  blank,  no  book,  no  question  could  interest 
us  ;  we  are  utterly  demoralised.  Another  month  of 
this  :  and  we,  too,  may  find  ourselves  playing 
Monsieur  Duval’s  valse,  crossing  our  hands  to  sing 
sadly  of  a  moonlight  walk  ;  condemning  servants,  com¬ 
paring  concierges,  holding  forth  against  the  tricks 
played  upon  us  by  butchers,  milkmen  and  grocers. 
Perhaps  we  may  take  to  reading  with  enjoyment  Paul 
de  Kock,  Georges  Ohnet.  Who  knows  but  that  we 
may  be  seized  suddenly  with  a  passion  for  “  main 
chaude”  as  we  sit  with  vacant  mind  and  vacant  eyes 
on  the  terrace  of  the  hotel,  among  the  Parisians, 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  market? 

Occasionally,  local  visitors  arrive  to  sip  coffee  and 
cognac  ;  but  we  are  not  exhilarated  by  their  gossip. 
The  garde  champetre,  something  of  a  power,  tells  an 
interminable  story  about  a  poacher.  He  gave  chase, 
but  the  fellow  escaped.  He  scoured  the  property,  but 
could  not  find  him.  At  no  time  did  he  see  the  poacher’s 


face,  so  cannot  swear  that  it  was  a  poacher.  Perhaps 
it  was,  perhaps  it  was  not — who  knows  ?  At  all  events, 
life  is  strange  and  one  must  always  be  on  the  look  out 
for  poachers.  “  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Simon.”  “  II  fait 
beau,  Monsieur  Perrin.”  “  On  dit  qu’il  fait  encore 
plus  chaud  h  Paris,  messieurs.”  “  Monsieur,  c’est 
probable.”  In  the  distance  the  Parisians  cry:  “Bon 
jour,  ma  petite  Marguerite  ”,  and,  “  Bon  jour,  mon 
gros  Edouard  ”.  A  seedy  commercial  traveller, 
burdened  with  samples,  asks  for  the  addresses  of  the 
milliners  in  Moret.  There  are  three  milliners  and  all 
three  evidently  refuse  to  be  tempted  by  the  traveller, 
for  he  returns  almost  immediately  and  orders  coffee. 
He  says  he  has  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  a  cold  in  the 
head.  “  Cependant  ”,  observes  some  one,  “  il  fait 
chaud  ”.  The  thing  is  deemed  a  phenomenon  :  fancy 
in  hot  weather  having  a  cold  in  the  head.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  !  Almost  as  mysterious  as  the  anecdote  about 
the  poacher  !  “  Et  ”,  continues  another,  “  il  fait  meme 

ires  chaud  ”.  To  prove  that  he  really  has  a  cold  in  the 
head,  the  traveller  sneezes.  “  Ah  ”,  says  some  one,  “c’est 
vrai :  vous  etesenruhm^”.  Tears  come  into  the  traveller's 
colourless  eyes  ;  after  drying  them  he  salutes  the  com¬ 
pany,  collects  his  samples,  limps  off,  a  seedy,  melancholy 
figure.  Nor  does  “  Whisky  ”  make  us  gay  :  “Whisky” 
the  dog  with  a  doggy  smell,  a  dusty  coat,  mistaken  by 
us  in  the  darkness  one  night  for  a  poodle.  But  he  is 
not  “  de  race”.  No  one  knows  his  origin.  He  is 
descended  from  terriers,  collies,  retrievers,  mastiffs. 
He  is  ungainly.  Yet  everyone  cries  “Whisky”, 
“Whisky”,  “Whisky”;  and  “Good  Whisky”  and 
“  Wicked  Whisky  ”,  and  we  are  infected — as  the  dog 
passes,  murmur  faintly,  “Whisky,  Whisky,  Whisky”. 
At  intervals,  all  day  long,  goes  up  the  call,  “  Whisky  ”. 
Followed  by  “Edouard”,  “Marguerite”.  Succeeded 
by  Monsieur  Duval’s  valse,  Madame  Duval’s  song. 
Capped  finally,  and  right  on  until  bed-time,  by, 
“C’est  maman”,  “C’est  papa”,  “C’est  Monsieur 
Duval”.  .  .  . 

However,  to-day,  our  sojourn  on  the  terrace  comes 
to  an  end.  It  is  the  eve  of  the  market  :  Bright  Monday. 
Our  testiness  has  gone  ;  we  should  consent  directly 
after  lunch  and  throughout  the  afternoon,  out  of  sheer 
amiability,  to  play  “  main  chaude  ”,  and  we  are  resolved 
to  applaud  the  song,  the  valse.  We  can  be  caught 
smiling,  we  have  lost  that  vacant  look  ;  we  exchange 
bows  with  the  patronne  as  ceremoniously  as  a  wgek  ago. 
And  we  question  her  about  the  market-people  and  hear 
—that  they  are  happiest,  most  independent  people  in 
the  universe.  They  make  their  own  prices,  and  get  them. 
If  one  protests,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  do  not  care. 
They  know  they  are  necessary,  essential.  Without 
them  one  would  starve  :  what  wonder  that  their  mon¬ 
strous  purses  are  crammed  with  silver,  gold  !  Also — ■ 
think  of  it ! — they,  being  the  earliest  risers,  get  the  first 
cup  of  milk,  the  first  draught  of  air.  There  is  cream 
on  their  milk  ;  there  are  no  microbes  as  yet  in  the  air. 
The  market-people  alone  know  what  milk  is,  what  air 
is  ;  by  the  time  we  are  up,  the  milk  is  skimmed,  the  air 
poisoned.  “Ah,  mais  ils  sont  heureux,  vous  savez  ”, 
cries  the  patronne.  “  Ils  ont  de  la  veine,  ces  types-lff  ”. 
Then,  we  approach  the  cobbled  street  where  to-morrow 
the  market  will  be  held  and  determine  to  be  there  in 
good  time.  Not  too  early,  for  we  would  be  fashionable. 
Not  too  late,  as  it  would  be  sad  to  miss  a  single  beau, 
a  single  belle.  At  ten  ;  from  ten  to  twelve,  rising  at 
eight.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  unfold  that 
scarf,  that  waistcoat  and  lay  them  out  in  readiness 
overnight. 


THE  YACHTING  SEASON. 

IN  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  yacht  racing  of 
1901  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  the  loss  in 
the  number  of  its  votaries  occasioned  by  their  absence 
in  South  Africa  has  robbed  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  season  of  many  prominent  sportsmen.  So  far 
as  the  larger  class  of  racing  yachts  are  concerned 
interest  seemed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  Clyde 
Regattas.  “  Sybarita  ”  was  laid  up  and  “Meteor” 
withdrawn/  naturally  enough,  by  her  owner,  and 
sailed  for  what  we  must  now  call  her  own  waters  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  Kiel  regattas.  “  Cariad  ” 
also  was  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  premature 
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winter  quarters.  In  fact  so  far  as  this  class  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  season,  which  was  begun  with  so  keen  an 
interest  and  a  very  fair  field  of  large  vessels,  ended  as 
soon  as  the  “Shamrock”  trials  were  finished  in  an 
almost  absolute  blank.  In  the  early  autumn  no  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Solent  or  on  the  South  coast  of  a  first  class 
racing  yacht  was  observable,  save  for  the  meteor  like 
appearance  of  the  ship  whose  transitory  visit  to  Cowes 
might  be  said  to  justify  her  name.  “  Britannia”,  and 
“  Bona”  were  certainly  to  be  seen  in  the  Solent,  but  for 
both  of  them  racing  days  are  over  for  the  present ;  the 
reduction  of  spars  and  canvas  which  each  has  under¬ 
gone  has  relegated  them  into  the  cruiser  class. 

In  the  65-ft.  class  the  same  scarcity  of  competitors 
was  noticeable,  for  here  again  even  the  seductive  pro¬ 
grammes  of  late  July  and  early  August  were  powerless 
to  produce  more  than  two  of  the  class,  “Tutty”and 
“  Nevada  ”. 

In  the  52-ft.  boats,  three  competitors  appeared 
with  praiseworthy  consistency  at  each  succeeding 
regatta,  but  no  more.  From  a  sporting  point  of  view 
this  seems  a  great  pity,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  class 
of  racer  gives  more  actual  sport  and  amusement  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  sailing  than  do  the  old  20s’ 
as  they  are  often  called,  and  certainly  we  should  say 
that  the  owner  of  one  of  them  will  both  get  more  fun 
for  his  money,  in  comparison  with  the  owner  of  a 
larger  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  spend  less  in  cash. 
We  trust  that  circumstances  will  permit  of  a  large 
increase  in  this  class  next  season. 

Of  the  5-raters  and  2^s  and  other  small  craft,  so  far 
as  the  Solent  was  concerned  there  were  well  filled  races 
to  be  seen  almost  every  day,  and  reports  would  indicate 
that  a  similar  interest  was  taken  in  small  class  racing 
in  many  other  localities. 

As  to  the  racing  on  the  Clyde  public  attention  was 
largely  diverted  from  the  larger  class  competitions  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  “  Shamrocks  ”  were  sailing 
trials  in  the  same  locality  and  took  part  in  some  of  the 
races,  and  it  was  mostly  on  these  two  vessels  that 
yachtsmen  in  general,  and  those  of  the  public  who  are 
interested  in  the  sport,  centred  their  interests.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  “  Shamrocks  ”  in  a  previous 
article,  and  as  with  their  disappearance  occurred  the 
retirement  of  most  of  the  large  racers,  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  class. 
Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  handicap  class  in  the 
South,  which  this  year  secured  as  a  recruit  the  new 
“  Leander  ”  (a  yacht  with  an  uncommon  turn  of 
speed  when  there  is  any  weight  in  the  wind),  and  a 
further  one  in  the  re-appearance  of  “  Irex  ”,  after 
several  years  of  seclusion,  there  would  practi¬ 
cally  have  been  no  large  boat  racing  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  Much  as  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  handicap  class  gives  amusement  and  sport  to 
their  owners  and  their  friends,  we  trust  that  a  flagging 
interest  in  the  building  and  racing  of  large  class  racers 
may  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  result  of  transferring  to 
the  handicap  class  the  chief  place  in  yacht  racipg.  A 
handicap  race  is  at  best  only  a  field  for  conjecture,  and 
cannot  compare  in  any  way,  from  a  sporting  point  of 
view,  with  a  class  race.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  see  any  diminution  in  the  handicap  class,  but  we 
should  be  still  more  sorry  to  think  that  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  large  class  racers  becoming  unfashionable. 

Probably  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  52- 
footer  “Magdalen”  is  the  ship  which  has  attracted 
most  attention,  and  from  her  performances  we  think 
it  fair  to  surmise  that  in  this  class  at  all  events  the  : 
new  rating  rule  will  prove  a  success.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  last 
year  altered  the  rating  rule.  The  old  rule  was  as 
follows:  —  “Length  plus  beam  plus  f  of  the  girth, 
plus  \  of  the  square  root  of  the  sail  area  ;  this  sum 
divided  by  two  gave  the  rating  ”.  Experience  showed 
as  the  result  of  this  rule  that  a  type  of  boat  was  being 
constructed,  which,  though  exceedingly  speedy,  was 
neither  what  might  be  termed  a  wholesome  sea  boat, 
nor  comfortable  for  those  living  on  board.  The 
type  thus  produced  was  a  shallow  bodied  vessel,  with 
a  deep  fin  and  heavy  lead  keel.  The  Y.R.A.  therefore 
set  themselves  to  devise  a  formula,  which,  while 
encouraging  the  building  of  a  more  wholesome  type 
of  boat,  should  not  if  possible  impair  its  speed.  The 


desideratum  aimed  at  was  a  vessel  with  a  deeper  body, 
and  with  that  in  view,  the  Y.R.A.  taxed  the  space  con¬ 
tained  between  the  actual  skin  of  the  ship  and  a  chain 
stretched  tightly  from  the  load  water  level  on  one  side 
|  under  the  keel  to  load  water  level  on  the  other,  or  from 
|  girth  mark  to  girth  mark,  in  the  plane  of  the  girth 
measurement  section.  The  chain  girth  measurement  is 
deducted  from  the  skin  girth  measurement  and  the 
difference  multiplied  by  4  forms  a  new  factor  in  the 
formula  of  calculation  which  now  stands  thus  : — 

L.  plus  B.  plus  0750.  plus  o'5  Sq.  Rt.  S.  A.  plus  4D. 

2  *  1 

the  4D  equalling  four  times  the  difference  between  the 
two  girth  measurements.  It  will  thus  be  easily  seen 
that  the  shallower  the  body,  and  the  deeper  the  keel, 
the  greater  will  be  the  penalty  to  be  carried  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  4D,  and  of  course  the  inverse  is  the  effect  of 
a  deeper  body  and  shallower  keel.  The  result  that 
might  be  expected  from  this  alteration  in  the  rule  was 
looked  for  with  much  interest.  So  far  as  speed  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  “  Magdalen  ”  appears  to  prove  that  the 
new  conditions  cause  no  diminution  in  that  respect. 
We  have  not  seen  her  out  of  the  water,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  her  behaviour  has  been  in  a  seaway,  but  we 
have  heard  no  complaints,  and  therefore  assume  she  is 
as  good  a  sea  boat  or  better  than  the  vessels  of  the  old 
type.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  deepening  of  the  body 
is  almost  bound  to  make  a  more  powerful  sea  boat. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  when  we  leave  this  class  and 
come  to  consider  the  5-raters  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  do  not  think  any  of  this  year’s  productions 
much  encourage  enthusiasm  as  to  the  change  in  the  rule. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  a  celebrated 
exemplification  of  the  old  type  “Westria”  with  the 
modern  boats,  and  the  former  even  with  an  old  and 
indifferently-set  suit  of  sails  appeared  to  travel  con¬ 
siderably  faster  than  the  new  boats.  “Westria”  of 
course  has  a  steel  fin  and  bulbed  keel,  and  is  a  very 
I  shallow-bodied  boat  ;  she  is  also  fitted  with  a  balance 
rudder,  and  compared  with  the  new  type,  she  not  only 
appears  to  sail  faster  but  she  is  also  far  quicker  in 
staying.  Indeed  it  is  practically  admitted  by  the  new 
Y.R.A.  time  allowance  scale  that  this  type  of  boat  is 
faster  than  the  new  one,  for  when  they  race  together, 
the  old  boats  have  to  allow  the  new  ones  time. 
Whether  they  can  afford  to  concede  the  amount  they 
are  rated  to  give  is  a  different  matter.  We  take  it 
that  the  new  rule  was  made  more  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  a  new  type  than  of  bringing  old  and  new 
together  in  a  race. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  we  may  say  that  it 
seems  to  us  desirable  that  the  Y.R.A.  should  establish 
two  rules  or  formulae,  one  which  shall  govern  the 
larger  and  what  we  may  term  the  sea  going  class  of 
racer,  and  another  which  shall  govern  the  smaller 
vessels  that  almost  always  race  in  sheltered  waters. 
With  the  larger  class  undoubtedly  the  securing  of  an 
able  seaboat  is  of  the  first  importance,  while  with  the 
j  smaller  in  all  probability  speed  would  commend  itself 
!  to  the  owners  of  this  class  of  boat  as  the  principal 
desideratum.  It  may  be  a  moot  point,  which  class  a 
5  rater  would  come  into,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  2 jrS  and  under  would  take  their  place  in  the  latter 
category.  It  seems  altogether  antagonistic  to  pro¬ 
gress  that  an  improved  rule  should  produce  a  slower 
boat. 

Of  the  racing  at  Cowes  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
that  has  not  already  been  said  :  an  improvement  in 
programmes  we  think  has  been  noticed.  There  is  one 
point  in  connexion  with  the  Cowes  week  which  we 
have  observed  with  regret.  A  protest  was  lodged  by  a 
competitor  for  the  Town  Cup  and  the  decision  given 
did  not  satisfy  the  other  party  to  this  protest,  who  has 
appealed  to  the  Y.R.A.  for  a  decision.  The  matter 
is  therefore  still  “  sub  iudice  That  being  the  case  it 
is  with  some  surprise  and  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
we  have  seen  articles  in  some  of  the  papers  bearing  on 
this  subject,  showing  extreme  bias  ;  nor  was  this 
exhibition  of  partisanship  confined  to  obscure  journals, 
but  was  observable  in  one  or  two  of  great  reputation. 
This  method  of  discussing  matters  still  sub  iudice  can 
have  no  good  effect  and  possibly  may  do  no  little 
harm. 
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NERVES. 

'THE  modern  malady  of  love  is  nerves. 

Love,  once  a  simple  madness,  now  observes 
The  stages  of  his  passionate  disease, 

And  is  twice  sorrowful,  because  he  sees, 

Inch  by  inch  entering,  the  fatal  knife. 

O  health  of  simple  minds,  give  me  your  life, 

And  let  me,  for  one  midnight,  cease  to  hear 
The  clock  for  ever  ticking  in  my  ear, 

The  clock  that  tells  the  minutes  in  my  brain. 

It  is  not  love,  nor  love’s  despair,  this  pain 
That  shoots  a  witless,  keener  pang  across 
The  simple  agony  of  love  and  loss. 

Nerves,  nerves  !  O  folly  of  a  child  who  dreams 
Of  heaven,  and,  waking  in  the  darkness,  screams. 

Arthur  Symons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Town,  1901. 

Sir,— If  there  is  discontent  with  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  here  there  is  still  greater  discontent  with  the 
self-government  of  the  Colony  by  the  responsible 
Assembly.  When  responsible  government  was  granted 
to  this  Colony  in  1872  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Kimberley,  who  was  then  colonial  authority,  there 
were  many  who  thought  the  grant  was  premature 
and  their  opinion  has  been  proved  right  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events.  The  constitutional  government  then 
established  has  not  been  used  in  support  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  but  to  upset  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  majority  of  the  Dutch  colonists  wished  to  get 
rid  of  British  supremacy  and  as  they  could  not  do  it 
by  physical  force  they  have  attempted  to  do  it  by 
what  they  call  “constitutional  means”,  that  is  by 
utilising  the  parliamentary  vote  to  destroy  the  Power 
that  gave  it.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  ingratitude 
amongst  nations,  there  never  was  a  case  of  blacker 
ingratitude  than  that  shown  by  the  Dutch  who  are  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Bond.  No  colonial  power  could  have 
treated  them  better  or  in  a  more  generous  spirit  than 
Great  Britain  has.  The  Colonial  Office,  heaven 
knows,  has  made  mistakes  enough  in  times  past  in 
treating  this  Colony  but  these  mistakes  have  affected 
British  and  Dutch  alike.  There  has  been  no 
undue  preference.  Every  right  and  every  privilege 
that  a  British  subject  has  had  has  been  equally 
bestowed  upon  the  Dutch.  Their  franchise  is  the  same 
and  their  language  has  been  allowed  equal  rights  with 
English.  There  is  not  another  European  Power  in¬ 
cluding  Holland  which  would  have  treated  them  so 
generously,  and  this  generosity  has  been  repaid  not  by 
open  defiance  but  by  underground  plotting  and  schem¬ 
ing  after  the  fashion  of  secret  societies  in  Poland  or 
Italy.  This  plotting  is  continuing  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  recognised  by  loyalists  here  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  Empire  that  the  Boer  war  came  when  it  did.  It 
could  not  have  been  avoided  and  if  it  had  come  two  or 
three  years  later,  it  would  have  been  much  worse  for 
Great  Britain  than  it  has  been.  The  great  service 
which  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  rendered  to  his  country 
consists  in  his  having  recognised  this  fact  and  in  his 
having  had  the  courage  to  face  it.  But  when  the  war 
is  over  the  danger  to  this  Colony  will  not  cease.  In 
all  probability  there  will  be  greater  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with  here  than  in  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  There  there  will  be  a  comparatively 
clean  slate  upon  which  to  start  afresh  and  the  Dutch 
will  not  be  in  a  majority,  but  here  the  same  state  of 
things  will  exist  as  before  the  war  commenced  and 
that  state  of  things  is  not  in  favour  of  British 


supremacy.  Small  matters  may  denote  great  changes 
and  the  fact  of  the  Cape  Ministry  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  abolishing  the  Queen’s  head  on  their  postage 
stamps,  substituting  a  ridiculous  female  figure  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  something  or  other,  and  an  attempt 
made  at  the  same  time  to  alter  the  Royal  arms  are 
significant  when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  actions 
of  the  Bond.  The  powers  of  responsible  government 
were  bestowed  upon  this  Colony  by  an  Imperial  Act  of 
Parliament  and  nothing  can  take  it  away  except  the 
Power  which  created  it.  There  are  many  advocates 
now  calling  upon  the  British  Government  to  suspend 
the  Constitution.  The  step  would  be  a  grave  one  and 
it  should  never  be  undertaken  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If  in  the  next  Parliament  the  Bond  get  a 
majority  and  use  that  majority  for  disloyal  purposes, 
then  may  come  the  time  to  act,  but  not  till  then. 
Fortunately  the  presence  of  colonials  here  from 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  given  them 
an  insight  into  the  working  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Dutch,  and,  warm  supporters  as  they 
all  are  of  self-government,  they  acknowledge  the 
generosity  and  fairness  w?ith  which  the  Mother 
Country  has  acted  in  the  past  ;  and  if  in  the  future 
she  has  to  resort  to  coercive  measures,  she  will  have 
the  strong  support  of  all  her  other  colonies.  They  fully 
recognise  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  colonial  self- 
government  but  whether  Cape  Colony  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  Dutch  or  by  the  British.  They  constantly 
acknowledge  that  Great  Britain  commenced  the  war 
with  clean  hands  and  that  it  has  been  conducted  with 
greater  humanity  and  with  greater  consideration  for 
the  sufferings  of  opponents  than  any  former  war.  They 
have  not  the  same  high  opinion  of  some  of  the  military 
tactics.  Yours  obediently, 

M. 

TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  29  August,  1901. 

Sir, —  “  Books  are  part  of  man’s  prerogative,”  wrote 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  He  would  have  chosen  his  words 
more  carefully  perhaps  in  the  present  day  ;  especially 
if  he  had  thought  of  a  problem  suggested  by  the  meet¬ 
ings  this  week  of  the  Library  Association.  But  in 
truth  the  poet  used  the  wTord  merely  in  that  old-fashioned 
manner  which,  very  gratuitously,  assumes  that  man¬ 
kind  includes  womankind.  He  meant  that  people  must 
have  bool_  He  did  not  reflect  that  this  is  much  more 
easily  said  than  done — in  the  country,  for  instance.  It 
may  be  perfectly  true  that 

“  ’Twas  heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said  Gray, 
And  read  new  novels  on  a  rainy  day  ;  ” 

but  where  are  the  new  novels  to  be  procured? 

“  Mudie  ”  is  the  inevitable  answ'er  ;  yet  a  subscription 
library  is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  pocket,  nor  can 
countryfolk  expect  to  get  all  the  new  books  they  want 
quite  so  readily  as  people  who  perpetually  hover  about 
the  counter.  For  the  poorer  class  of  reader,  at  all 
events,  the  free  library  is  the  more  accessible ;  but  how 
many  country  towns  there  are  which  nourish  economic 
scruples  concerning  a  halfpenny  rate,  or  where  the 
population  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain  a  library  on 
this  moderate  levy  !  Small  towns  cannot  afford  a  free 
library  ;  small  people  cannot  afford  a  big  subscription  ; 
what  then  is  to  be  done  to  assert  “  man’s  prerogative  ”  ? 
Stealing  is  not  to  be  seriously  considered  ;  though  the 
country  bookseller  already  denounces  the  new-book- 
trade  as  little  better  than  a  robbery. 

There  are,  however,  perfectly  innocent  ways  of  cir¬ 
cumventing  these  obstacles.  The  commonest  thing  is 
to  find  a  number  of  people  who  want  to  see  the  usual 
run  of  the  season’s  books,  without  any  particular  desire 
for  special  study.  This  want  has  been  met  very 
successfully,  as  we  happen  to  know,  by  a  sort  of  joint- 
stock  arrangement.  Twenty-six  people,  say,  join  to¬ 
gether  to  buy  books  ;  each  pays  a  guinea  a  year ;  and 
as  many  volumes  are  bought  as  will  supply  each 
member  with  at  least  a  couple  of  books.  (It  is  amazing 
how  many  books  you  can  buy  for  ^26  with  the  three¬ 
penny  discount.)  Once  a  fortnight  the  books  are  sent 
on  from  house  to  house  in  strict  rotation,  and  by  the 
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end  of  the  year,  each  of  the  twenty-six  members  has 
seen  every  volume  in  the  collection.  The  books  may 
then  be  sold,  or  formed  into  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
local  library,  or  divided  by  lot  among  the  members. 
The  last  plan  seems  to  be  most  appreciated.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  feel  that  with  two  or  three  new  books  on  their 
shelves  they  have  got  something  durable  for  their 
money  ;  the  acquisitive  instinct  is  developed  ;  the  man 
of  thrift  reflects  that  the  guinea  was  not  thrown  away  : 
indeed,  with  a  fine  disregard  of  discount  and  second¬ 
hand  prices,  he  has  been  heard  to  rejoice  that  his  talent 
has  multiplied,  his  guinea  has  procured  him  a  two- 
guinea  biography. 

In  America  this  plan  has  been  developed  on  a  larger 
scale.  Take  the  book  club  described  above,  and  for 
“member”  read  “town,”  and  you  have  the  principle 
of  the  “Travelling  Library”  devised  and  managed  by 
Mr.  H.  Parmelee  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A  thousand 
different  volumes  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest  are 
distributed  in  twenty  cabinets  of  fifty  volumes  each  to 
twenty  towns,  and  at  fixed  dates  each  cabinet  travels 
on  to  the  next  town,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
subscribers  in  all  those  twenty  towns  have  had  the 
opportunity  (if  they  have  the  courage)  to  read  the 
whole  thousand  books.  Each  town  pays  the  cost  of 
one  cabinet,  estimated  at  $50,  plus  a  percentage  for 
repairs,  and  for  this  it  enjoys  the  use  of  the  other 
950  books  as  well.  This  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  worked  remarkably  smoothly  for  some  years, 
and  an  immense  number  of  books  are  in  circulation 
on  the  system.  The  inventor  has  recently  added  a 
new  feature  in  what  he  calls  “the  University  of  the 
Travelling  Library.”  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little 
ambitious,  but  the  notion  has  merits.  Collections  of 
books  dealing  with  special  subjects  are  substituted  for 
the  general  libraries  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  sub¬ 
scribing  towns  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  out  a  tolerably 
detailed  course  of  study  in  forty  different  subjects. 
Examination  papers  are  even  supplied  for  each  of  these 
subjects,  drawn  up  by  specialists,  and  those  students 
who  answer  them  satisfactorily  receive  a  “  diploma.” 
We  also  hear  of  prizes  and  other  rewards.  A  good 
many  conditions  need  to  be  fulfilled  to  ensure  valuable 
results  from  this  development  of  the  system  ;  but  at 
least  it  seems  to  offer  a  useful  circle  of  “home  reading,” 
whilst  to  students  who  wish  to  work  up  a  special  subject, 
of  which  they  possibly  do  not  know  the  bibliography, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  command  a  series  of 
books,  if  skilfully  chosen  by  competent  authorities,  is 
not  to  be  denied. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  some  such  system  should 
not  be  adopted  in  England.  There  must  be  numerous 
small  towns  and  villages,  where  no  free  library  exists, 
but  which  could  muster  the  few  pounds  needed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  fifty-book  cabinet ;  and  the  rest  is 
merely  a  matter  of  organisation.  To  a  large  purchaser, 
such  as  this  society  would  be,  publishers  would  doubt¬ 
less  offer  favourable  terms  ;  and  when  the  libraries  had 
finished  their  rounds,  they  might  be  turned  to  some  use 
in  local  reading  rooms.  The  only  consideration  that 
can  be  urged  against  such  a  plan  is  .that  it  is  at  once 
so  simple  and  so  obvious  that  one  would  imagine  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  in  use,  if  there  were  not  some 
vital  obstacle  to  its  success.  But  it  has  evidently 
succeeded  in  the  United  States,  and  although  we  here 
cannot  boast  of  an  equal  area  for  circulation,  I  do  not 
see  why,  under  proper  management,  inspired  by  equal 
energy,  and  controlled  perhaps  by  better  literary  taste, 
the  system  should  not  also  succeed  in  Great  Britain. 
It  would  certainly  meet  a  want  that  must  have  occurred 
to  everyone  acquainted  with  English  rural  society. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Litt.  D. 

FACT  IN  LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  26  August,  1901. 

Sir, — Is  it  quite  true  that  “The  invention  of  printing 
destroyed  literature”  and  that  “What  had  once  been 
an  art  for  the  few  became  a  trade  for  the  many”  ? 

“  Once  upon  a  time  ”  the  many  did  not  read  at  all  ; 
literature  was  for  the  few.  Because  the  many  do  read 


now  and  read  for  the  most  part  trash,  does  that 
necessarily  affect  the  reading  of  the  few?  For  the  few 
are  there  no  productions  of  literature  as  excellent  now 
as  in  the  past?  I  cannot  see  how  the  question  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  average  Englishman  is 
now  fed  by  forms  of  literature  which  in  the  past  did 
not  exist.  The  true  question  is  : — Are  the  few,  well 
fed  in  the  past,  starving  in  the  present  ?  I  submit 
they  are  as  well  fed  as  ever.  The  worship  of  fact  may 
be  a  wholly  modern  attitude  of  mind,  but  is  it  not  a 
worship  set  up  by  those  who  before  worshipped 
nothing  ?  Are  there  not  as  many  worshippers  as  ever 
at  the  shrine  of  the  ideal?  Has  there  not  been  evolved 
in  these  later  days  a  crowd  of  would-be  worshippers 
who  can  find  no  shrine  ?  Success — wealth  and  position 
— comes  now,  as  it  always  has  and  always  must,  to 
those  whose  concoctions  tickle  the  largest  number  of 
palates.  But  are  there  not  as  many  honest  artists  now 
as  ever?  Is  not  the  demand  for  honest  art— always 
necessarily  small — as  great  now  as  ever  ? 

If  this  be  true  and  man  has  not  fallen  in  mental 
power  and  honesty,  then  literature  is  still  an  art  for  the 
few,  if  it  has  attained  a  further  use  (?)  as  a  trade  for  the 
many. 

Matthew  Strong. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  BAYREUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eisenach,  26  August. 

Sir,- — Having  on  many  occasions  been  at  Bayreuth 
for  the  whole  festival,  I  feel  that  it  is  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  protest  against  an  inferior  conductor 
should  be  made  as  strongly  as  possible.  At  first  lack 
of  experience  and  youth  were  made  excuses  for  the 
feebleness  of  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner’s  performances, 
and  we  heard  much  of  “jealousy”  and  the  right  he 
had  to  a  fair  hearing.  I  have  been  present  at  many 
performances  of  “  Der  Ring  ”  at  Bayreuth  and  I  can 
only  say  that  the  second  one  this  year  was  bad  enough, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  conducting,  to  justify  those 
who  say  that  these  festivals  are  no  longer  needed  and 
that  their  pretensions  to  superiority  over  ordinary 
performances  are  absurd.  Richter  and  Mottl  in  the 
theatre  and  such  a  conductor  in  the  orchestra  was 
indeed  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  audience. 

Yours  truly, 

“  Since  1884.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  August,  1901. 

Sir, — I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  letter  of  a 
“  Constant  Visitor  to  Bayreuth  ”,  having  also  assisted 
at  the  second  cycle. 

I  was  particularly  pained  at  the  execution  of  the 
“  Wald-weben  ”,  for  I  had  been  privileged  to  hear  in 
Brussels  in  May  a  rendering  of  the  same  by  the 
Berlin  Orchestra  under  Nikisch,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  realise  how  much  the  music,  inspired  as  it 
is  in  itself,  is  dependent  on  the  conductor.  Listening 
to  Nikisch  one  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  spell  for  which  at  Bayreuth  one  waited  in 
vain.  It  was  a  great  disappointment,  and  one  I  think 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  experienced. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  it  was  the  same  orchestra 
that  played  the  Overture  to  Fliegende  Hollander  under 
another  conductor. 

An  Unprejudiced  Listener. 


A  SLIP  OF  MEMORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  August. 

Sir,  —  “  Remember  Leech’s  drawing  of  Brown 
Jones  &c.  &c.”  (See  “Old  Time  Travel  ”  Saturday 
Review  for  last  week,  page  234.) 

The  drawings  were  by  Dicky  Doyle — first  in  “  Punch  ” 
- — then  published  separately.  I  do  not  remember  Leech 
having  ever  done  anything  in  a  similar  style  or  vein. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  Burnand. 


3i  August,  1901 
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REVIEWS. 

“WITH  A  PREFACE.” 

“  The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts.”  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  :  with  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  25.  6 d. 

N  other  circumstances  we  should  read  this  book  with 
sympathy  and  keen  interest,  for  in  it  we  have  a 
great  national  care  handled  by  experts  not  much  less 
competent  than  enthusiastic.  As  it  is,  we  decline  to 
read  it  at  all.  Clever  people  who  choose  to  make  them¬ 
selves  supremely  ridiculous  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  own  folly.  The  foreign,  or  imported,  preface 
has  long  been  a  literary  nuisance ;  an  absurdity  in 
the  nature  of  things.  But  this  book  is  the  very 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  an  absurdity.  The  bor¬ 
rowed  (or  bought)  preface  is  a  paltry  device,  even 
when  a  second  rate  authority  calls  in  a  first 
rate  to  give  the  book  a  lift  with  his  name.  But  when 
the  first  rate  authority  calls  in  as  preface-writer  one  who 
is  no  authority  at  all,  the  proceeding  becomes  perfectly 
fatuous.  Any  who  do  such  a  thing  simply  should  not 
be  listened  to;  should  be  “cut”.  And  that  is  what 
the  writers  of  this  book  have  done,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  Miss  Gertrude  Tuckvvell,  Miss  Clementina 
Black,  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Reeves 
all  know  much  of  factory  legislation  and  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  it.  And  yet  their  combined  intellect 
and  experience  cannot  produce  a  preface  ;  they  must 
needs  go  out  into  the  highways  to  find  some  one 
to  write  it  for  them.  And  when  they  do  go,  they  must 
hit  on  a  person  who  knows  nothing  about  the  matter. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
might  have  been  content  with  her  own  husband 
■without  looking  further  for  a  prologist.  If  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  is  not  good  enough  for  her  on  “  industrial 
democracy  ”,  he  is  good  enough  for  most  of  us. 
But  perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  the  introducer, 
the  chaperon,  of  the  book  should  be  a  lady.  Even  so 
the  five  contributors  do  not  exhaust  the  Englishwomen 
who  know  something  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Did  they 
ask  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ?  Then  there  is  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Tennant,  who  probably  knows  these  Acts  better 
than  any  of  the  five.  And  with  all  this  choice  before 
them.  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  her  collaborators  go  for  a 
preface  to  a  successful  lady  novelist  who  does  not 
know,  never  tried  to  know,  does  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  “  special  ”  about  the  matter.  What  on  earth 
has  “  Robert  Elsmere  ”  to  do  with  the  Factory  Acts? 
They  might  just  as  well  have  gone  to  a  still  more 
popular  lady  story-teller.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  admits 
frankly  enough  her  own  total  incompetency  for  the  part 
she  undertakes. 

“The  book  ”  she  says  “to  which  these  few  words 
are  prefixed  needs  no  recommendation  from  me  or  from 
anyone  else  to  press  it  on  English  attention.”  (Then 
why  recommend  it?)  “It  is  written  by  a  group  of 
students  and  practical  workers  well  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  on  which  they  speak;”  (which  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  not)  “and  at  their  head  stands  that 
brilliant  writer,  economist,  and  historian,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb.  For  one  who,  like  myself,  has  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  great  matters  with  which  they 
deal,  to  dwell  in  terms  of  criticism  or  even  of  praise 
on  the  work  of  writers  led  and  marshalled  by  one  of 
the  two  authors  of  ‘  Industrial  Democracy’  would  be 
impertinent  and  absurd.”  That  is  exactly  how  it  strikes 
us.  But  if  there  was  no  room  for  either  praise  or  blame 
from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  where  does  she  come  in  at 
all?  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  how  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  seeing  so  clearly  that  in  this  matter 
she  was  wholly  superfluous,  could  consent  thus  to  be 
turned  to  account  for  advertising  purposes. 

That  is  the  plain  truth  about  these  imported  prefaces. 
They  are  merely  advertisements  ;  puffs  just  as  much 
as  the  paragraph  or  the  “argument”,  which  certain 
publishers  send  round  with  their  new  wares.  They 
have  no  other  reason  for  being.  If  a  book  is  good,  it 
wants  no  recommendation  from  an  outsider  ;  if  bad, 
such  recommendation  is  fraud.  Author  and  publisher 
know  that  very  well,  but  they  hope  by  means  of  a  well- 
known  name  to  attract  attention.  We  have  seen 
prefaces,  one  or  two  quite  recently,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  five  or  six  lines  saying  absolutely 


nothing  trumpeted  about  as  an  important  asset  in  the 
value  of  the  book,  because  it  was  signed  by  a  notoriety. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  the  market  price  for  these 
prefaces,  or  rather  for  such  loans  of  names,  but  we 
can  well  imagine  that  a  really  popular  person  could 
make  a  very  good  living  out  of  preface-writing. 
Should  poetry  fail  Mr.  Kipling,  cricket  fail  Abel  or 
Rhodes,  preaching  Dean  Farrar  or  Dr.  Parker,  none 
of  them  need  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  profes¬ 
sion.  As  a  professional  preface  writer  every  one  of 
them  would  have  a  great  career.  We  could  name  at 
least  one  famous  man  of  letters  who  has  written 
prefaces  to  so  many  and  divers  books  as  already 
to  raise  the  practice  to  the  level  of  a  vocation.  It  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  surprising  that  a  man — not  to  speak  of 
a  gentleman — should  stoop  to  the  post  of  indiscriminate 
literary  showman.  Indeed  the  showman’s  post  has 
more  dignity,  for  he  has  an  interest  in  the  show.  Your 
“literary  man”  will  shrink  fastidiously  from  a  trades¬ 
man  puffing  his  goods  :  but  at  least  he  puffs  his  own 
goods,  not  those  of  another — for  pay.  We  advise 
every  reader  and  buyer  of  books,  when  he  sees  one 
advertised  “with  a  preface”,  unhesitatingly  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  it  which  the 
preface  is  brought  in  to  carry  off ;  and  neither  read  nor 
buy  the  book. 


WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

“  Life  in  Poetry :  Law  in  Taste.  Two  Series  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  Oxford,  1895-1900.”  By 
William  John  Courthope.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1901.  105.  net. 

N/T  R.  COURTHOPE  tells  us,  mainly  on  the  authority 
A  of  Horace,  that  “  the  secret  of  life  in  poetry  lies 
in  the  power  to  give  individual  form  to  universal  ideas  of 
nature  adapted  for  expression  in  any  of  the  recognised 
classes  of  metrical  composition  That  is  a  safe  defini¬ 
tion  ;  it  means  little.  “It  will  be  best  to  conclude 
with  reiterating  the  truth  that,  while  the  force  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  genius  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
inspire  poetic  conception  with  the  breath  of  life, 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Universal  in  Nature  is  no 
less  needful,  if  the  life  thus  generated  is  to  be  enduring.” 
That  is  not  less  true  and  not  less  vague.  By  the  words 
life  in  poetry,  Mr.  Courthope  tells  us  elsewhere,  “I 
mean  the  qualities  in  poetry,  whatsoever  they  are, 
whencesoever  they  are  derived,  which  have  the  power 
of  producing  enduring  pleasure ;  and  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  their  nature  by  examining  the 
works  of  poets  who  have  been  acknowledged,  semper, 
ubique,  ab  omnibus,  to  be  the  living  poets  of  the  world  ”. 
Mr.  Courthope,  who  has  edited  Pope,  naturally  brings 
Pope  into  the  question,  and  gives  away  much  of  his 
argument  by  doing  so.  He  finds  in  Pope  both  his 
“  life  ”  and  his  “  universal  ”,  and  he  apologises  for  the 
“limited  idea  of  Nature,  of  the  Universal”  which  he 
does,  in  a  way,  acknowledge,  by  saying,  first,  that 
“this  restriction  of  knowledge  to  self-knowledge  is 
only  the  completion  of  a  tendency  of  thought  which 
reveals  itself  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  ”,  and,  secondly,  that 
Pope’s  idea  of  Nature  must  be  compared  only  with 
that  of  “the  false  wits  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  Donne,  Crashaw,  Quarles, 
and  Cowley  ”.  But  the  question  really  is,  whether  Pope 
is,  in  the  true  sense,  a  poet  at  all  ;  whether  the  prose 
force  and  finish  of  his  character  of  Atticus,  quoted  else¬ 
where  in  the  book,  are,  simply  as  poetry,  the  equivalent 
of  the  lines  of  Crashaw  to  Mrs.  R.  with  the  present  of 
a  Prayer-book,  quoted  as  self-evidently  ridiculous.  We 
would  assert  that  the  two  last  lines  of  this  quotation  : 

“  Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices  ”, 

represent  a  level  of  poetry  to  which  Pope  never  attained, 
in  spite  of  his  consummate  ability.  Pope  is  the  most 
finished  artist  in  prose  that  ever  wrote  in  verse.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  him  without  continuous  admiration 
for  his  cleverness,  or  to  forget,  while  reading  him,  that 
poetry  cannot  be  clever.  While  Crashaw,  with  two 
instinctively  singing  lines,  lets  us  overhear  that  he  is  a 
poet,  Pope  brilliantly  convinces  us  of  everything  that 
he  chooses,  except  of  that  one  fact.  The  only  moments 
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when  he  trespasses  into  beauty  are  the  moments  when 
he  mocks  its  affectations  ;  so  that 

“  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ” 
remains  his  homage,  unintentional  under  its  irony, 
to  that  “principle  of  beauty  in  all  things”  which  he 
had  never  seen. 

Mr.  Courthope  seems  to  be  under  a  delusion  as  to  the 
function  of  metre.  He  quotes  from  Marlowe  : 

“  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ?  ” 
and  tells  us  that  “  it  is  certain  that  he  could  only  have 
ventured  on  the  sublime  audacity  of  saying  that  a  face 
launched  ships  and  burned  towers  by  escaping  from  the 
limits  of  ordinary  language,  and  conveying  his 
metaphor  through  the  harmonious  and  ecstatic  move¬ 
ments  of  rhythm  and  metre”.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
any  writer  of  elevated  prose,  Milton  or  Ruskin,  could 
have  said  precisely  what  Marlowe  said  in  prose,  and 
made  fine  prose  of  it  ;  the  imagination,  the  idea,  a  fine 
kind  of  form,  would  have  been  there  ;  only  one  thing 
would  have  been  lacking,  the  very  finest  kind  of  form, 
the  form  of  verse.  It  would  have  been  poetical 
substance,  not  poetry  ;  the  rhythm  transforms  it  into 
poetry,  and  nothing  but  the  rhythm. 

Poetry  is  first  of  all  an  art,  and,  in  art,  there  must  be 
a  complete  marriage  or  interpenetration  of  substance 
and  form.  The  writer  like  Walt  Whitman,  who  seems 
to  contain  so  much  material  for  poetry,  which  he  can 
never  shape  into  anything  tangibly  perfect,  is  not  less 
disqualified  from  the  name  of  poet  than  a  writer  like 
Pope,  who  has  the  most  exquisite  control  over  an  un- 
poetical  kind  of  form  which  exactly  fits  an  unpoetical 
kind  of  substance.  Crashaw,  who  had  poetical 
substance  of  a  particular  kind,  with  only  an  inter¬ 
mittent  power  over  it,  remains  a  genuine  but  imperfect 
poet,  whom  we  must  sift  with  discrimination.  Milton, 
who  has  almost  every  quality  of  form,  and  many  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  substance,  becomes  the  great 
poet  who  he  is  universally  admitted  to  be,  because  he 
is  almost  always  successful  in  the  fusion  of  substance 
and  form. 

It  is  only  after  this  intimate  union  has  been  consum¬ 
mated  that  we  can  begin  to  consider  relative  qualities 
of  merit.  The  writer  of  one  perfect  song  in  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  song-books  is  a  poet,  but,  if  he  have 
written  no  more,  or  no  more  of  such  merit,  he  will 
remain  a  small,  a  limited,  poet.  Pollok’s  “  Course  of 
Time  ”  may  be  as  long  as  “  Paradise  Lost”,  but  Poilok 
does  not  enter  into  the  competition.  In  distinguishing 
between  poet  and  poet,  in  the  somewhat  fruitless  task 
of  assigning  places,  Mr.  Courthope’s  rules,  among 
others,  come  fairly  into  use.  They  are  useless  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  what  is  poetry  from  what  is  not  poetry, 
and  they  would  be  useless  in  the  presence  of  any  new 
writer  claiming  to  be  a  poet. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  be  just  to  Vergil  and  Milton 
than  to  be  just  to  M.  Rostand  or  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips.  Nor  will  the  mere  testing  of  Mr.  Phillips  or 
M.  Rostand  by  Milton  or  by  Vergil  avail  to  keep  the 
critic  to  the  truth.  Every  new  force  has  its  own  novel 
form  of  beauty,  and  if  our  latest  poet  is  not  essentially 
different  from  his  predecessors,  no  amount  of  affinity 
to  them  will  save  him.  It  is  profoundly  important,  as 
Mr.  Courthope  asserts,  to  examine  and  to  keep  in  mind 
“  the  works  of  poets  who  have  been  acknowledged, 
semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus,  to  be  the  living  poets  of 
the  world  ”  ;  but  it  is  not  less  important  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  every  stirring  of  new  life,  whether  or  not  our 
reading  has  prepared  us  for  it,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it. 


THE  ANTIDOTE  TO  JOURNALISTS’  WAR 
BOOKS. 

“  A  Retrospect  of  the  South  African  War.”  By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  E.  S.  May  R.A.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.  1  go  1.  55-. 

FTER  the  stream  of  books  purporting  to  deal  with 
the  war,  wherein  a  legion  of  irresponsible  and 
ignorant  writers  inflicted  on  us  their  views  and  so- 
called  “  lessons  of  the  war  ”,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  May’s  “Retrospect”.  His  well-reasoned 
conclusions  and  store  of  detailed  knowledge  give  a 


most  pleasant  contrast  to  the  glib  criticisms  and  easy 
ignorance  of  the  war-journalist  and  the  novelist  in  a 
hurry. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  dilates  upon  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances  which  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities  gave  the  Boer  such  an  unquestion¬ 
able  advantage  over  the  British  soldier.  These  circum¬ 
stances  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  Saturday  Review 
during  the  first  months  of  1900  under  the  heading  of 
“  Difficulties  of  the  War  ”  by  “  Grey  Scout  ”- — this  at  a 
time  when  Colonel  May  himself  was  beleaguered  in 
Ladysmith.  Colonel  May  is  convinced  that  the  one 
thing  which  no  “natural  advantages”  could  give  the 
Boers,  nor  gold  buy  for  them,  was  discipline.  “  Not  one 
man  in  five  was  really  obedient  to  his  officer  ”  we  read. 
It  was  this  absolute  want  of  discipline  and  its  concomi¬ 
tant  disadvantages  that  eventually  in  his  opinion  wrecked 
the  Boer  cause.  In  chapter  II.  we  are  given  an  able  and 
thoughtful  essay  on  “Military  Instinct”,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  plea  is  entered  for  the  more  intelligent  training 
of  our  officers  and  men  in  peace  time  and  some  indica¬ 
tion  is  afforded  as  to  how  this  may  be  effected.  We  have 
ever  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  typical  field 
days,  more  especially  of  the  class  in  vogue  some 
years  ago  at  Aldershot,  involved  the  maximum  of 
fatigue  and  worry  to  all  concerned,  except  possibly  to 
a  few  generals  and  staff  officers  and  the  minimum  of 
instruction  to  all  other  ranks.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  day’s  work  usually  ended,  so  far  as  the  regimental 
officer  and  troops  under  instruction  were  concerned, 
in  impossible  attacks,  bewilderment  and  general  chaos. 

One  deduction  from  the  war  is  that  “the  professional 
soldier  can  no  longer  claim  that  pre-eminence  over  the 
amateur  that  was  once  his  ”.  Now  this  may  possibly 
be  the  case  as  regards  minor  tactics,  where  individual 
intelligence  must  in  the  future  largely  take  the  place  of 
superior  control,  now  rendered  so  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  by  the  vastly  increased  range  of  modern  weapons. 
But  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  nor  do  we 
think  the  author  means  that  the  intelligent  direction  of 
larger  units,  either  as  to  their  positions  in  the  modern 
battle-field  or  the  innumerable  technical  details  of  an 
army  and  its  communications,  can  ever  be  as  effectually 
performed  by  the  amateur  as  by  the  professional  soldier. 
Of  course  to  compare  the  relative  values  of  some 
amateur  soldier  whom  nature  intended  to  be  a  leader  of 
men  and  the  “  professional  ”,  who  may  lack  all  “  military 
instinct  ”,  is  beside  the  point.  Colonel  May  himself, 
however,  somewhat  lessens  the  force  of  his  “  impres¬ 
sion  ”,  as  he  styles  it,  by  subsequently  pointing  out  that 
in  the  future  “  a  more  careful  study  of  the  military  art” 
will  be  required  to  form  “  competent  leaders  ”,  also  that 
“  a  knowledge  of  military  science  will  assert  its  influ¬ 
ence  irresistibly”  and  lastly  that  even  “our  future 
small  wars  will  demand  scientific  treatment”.  He  bases 
the  last  inference  on  the  proximate  armament  of  all  the 
world,  semi-civilised  and  savage,  with  arms  of  precision. 
To  some  it  may  come  as  a  rather  disagreeable  surprise 
to  learn  that  an  Afghan  war  would  no  longer  mean  a 
rush  of  Ghazis  with  knives,  supplemented  by  the  in¬ 
nocuous  fire  of  obsolete  muzzle-loading  cannon.  “  We 
should  have  to  face  foemen  individually  superior  to  the 
vast  majority  of  our  own  men  ”  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  rifles  and  with  artillery  “  European  in  its 
character  and  utility  ”.  “Medal-hunting”  is  assuredly 
becoming  a  rather  risky  pastime  ! 

The  chapters  devoted  to  Field  and  Heavy  Artillery 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all  professional 
soldiers  and  will  enlighten  many  a  non-scientific  reader 
on  various  vexed  questions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
our  artillery  in  action  during  the  Boer  war.  The 
author  candidly  admits  the  somewhat  humiliating  fact 
that  the  Boers  taught  us  that  it  was  possible  to  use  far 
more  powerful  ordnance  in  the  field  than  had  hitherto 
been  imagined  ;  also  that  they  were  thoroughly 
justified  in  their  adoption  of  the  “pom-pom”  although 
“  we  did  not  believe  in  these  weapons  before  the  war  ”. 
Colonel  May  touches  upon  many  important  points  in¬ 
connexion  with  the  efficiency  of  our  artillery,  some 
of  his  suggestions  will  probably  not  be  generally 
accepted,  although  there  is  much  to  commend  them, 
such  as  his  proposal  that  Field  Batteries  should  have 
their  own  scouts  and  be  armed  with  carbines  or  rifles. 
His  remarks  on  the  recent  separation  of  the  different 
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branches  of  the  Royal  Artillery — of  which  he  says  truly 
that  “  the  full  effect  has  been  by  no  means  yet  felt  — are 
somewhat  disquieting.  As  regards  intrenchments,  he 
does  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  nowadays  of  ensuring  that  good  communica¬ 
tions  shall  always  be  made  with  any  trenches  held  by 
infantry.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  again  in  South 
Africa  that  modern  rifle  fire  is  never  so  deadly  as  when 
directed  against  men  seeking  to  reinforce  a  fighting 
line  posted  under  cover  or  to  bring  up  ammunition, 
water  &c. 

If  we  wished  to  criticise  unfavourably,  it  would  be  on 
the  general  lines  that  Colonel  May  not  infrequently  does 
not  carry  out  his  strictures  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
He  is  rather  addicted  to  pointing  out  in  a  tentative 
manner  where  we  have  been  supposed  to  fail  and  then 
passing  on  to  other  matters,  leaving  the  reader  to 
attempt  his  own  solutions.  This  of  course  is  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  repressive  forces  exercised  by 
powers  at  the  War  Office,  who  live  in  a  condition  of 
hyper-sensitiveness  lest  anybody  should  direct  attention 
to  their  shortcomings.  The  author  of  the  famous 
“  Tactical  Retrospect  ”  written  after  the  campaign  of 
1866  was  certainly  more  trenchant  in  his  remarks  than 
is  his  namesake  in  1901  ! 


THE  SICK  MAN  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

“Manchuria:  its  People,  Resources  and  Recent 

History.”  By  Alexander  Hosie.  London :  Methuen. 

1901.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

“The  Awakening  of  the  East.”  By  Pierre  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  London  :  Heinemann.  1900. 

HE  rude  awakening  of  a  sick  man  is  always  to  be 
deprecated  :  heroes  and  heroines  in  fiction 
always  awaken  naturally  to  convalescence  from  a 
wholesome  sleep.  But  there  are  conditions  when  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  “  sleeping  out  ”,  and  then  the 
risk  must  be  faced.  Japan  has  awakened  naturally. 
China,  which  has  more  than  once  raised  hopes  in  her 
friends,  ends  always  by  falling  back  after  a  half-turn 
and  snoring  again.  It  is  a  case  for  expert  treatment  ; 
and  as  the  jealousies  incidental  to  the  political  as  well 
as  the  scientific  world  insist  on  a  conference  of  doctors, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  the  case.  A  presentment  upon  which  all  experts 
should  agree  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  political  inexperts  who  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  at  Peking  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  the  patient  and  less  risk 
for  the  doctors  themselves  if  all  the  latter  had  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  by  studying  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
diagnosis  ;  just  as  the  recent  crisis  itself  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  averted  if  the  European  Chan¬ 
celleries  had  listened  to  warnings  which  were  noted  by 
the  foreign  community  at  Shanghai,  but  pooh-poohed 
at  the  Legations  in  Peking. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  divided  his  book  broadly  into 
three  parts — Siberia,  Japan  and  China;  each  really 
complete  in  itself  but  each  containing  precisely  the 
historical  and  descriptive  information  fitting  it  for  its 
place  in  the  literary  mosaic  ;  and  we  have,  as  a  result, 
within  the  compass  of  some  300  (albeit  closely  printed) 
pages  a  concise  survey  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  by  which  it  is  disturbed.  The  element  of 
Orientalism  in  the  Russian  character  which  found 
expression  at  Blagovestchensk  in  deeds  of  horror 
rivalling  those  of  the  Boxers,  but  which  commands 
nevertheless  a  certain  sympathy  at  Si-ngan,  is  noted 
on  page  14  ;  just  as  the  exclusive  commercial  policy 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  friction  between 
France  and  England  is  deprecated  on  page  287  ;  and 
we  remark  incidentally  that,  if  it  is  depressing  to  reflect 
on  the  lack  of  purpose  which  has  characterised  British 
policy  in  China  during  recent  years,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  (pp.  61-63)  the  story  of  successful  commercial 
enterprise  on  the  Yenissei.  A  sidelight  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  towards  missionaries  may  be  afforded 
by  the  story  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  its  extirpation  in  the  seventeenth, 
century,  in  Japan.  On  the  whole,  “  the  subjects  of  the 
Tsar  exhibit  ”,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  (p.  248),  “a 
greater  degree  of  forbearance  than  the  peoples  of  the 


West.  .  .  .  The  Orthodox  Church,  too,  scrupulously 
abstains  from  all  propaganda  in  China,  and  the  Russian 
Legation  is  therefore  spared  those  delicate  questions 
concerning  the  rights  and  wrongsof  missionaries  which 
so  greatly  irritate  the  Chinese”.  For  “Christianity 
upsets  (p.  230)  not  only  the  traditions  but  also  the 
foundations  of  Chinese  Society.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  Chinese  do  not  be¬ 
hold  with  a  friendly  eye  a  religion  which  opposes 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  cultus  of  ancestors  ”  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  base  of  their  moral,  social  and  political 
system.  We  find  some  questionable  statements  when 
the  author  neglects  the  lesson  that  repeated  failures  had 
taught  Wingrove  Cooke.  It  is  hardly  fair,  for  instance, 
to  generalise  from  the  assurance  of  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Fohkien  that,  in  a  district  near  him  there 
were  very  few  husbands  who  were  not  deceived  by  their 
wives  and  that  in  the  one  under  his  direction  the  state 
of  affairs  was  much  the  same.  Without  venturing  to 
controvert  this  peculiar  experience,  we  may  remark,  at 
any  rate,  that  Fohkien  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
provinces  in  China.  A  distinctly  false  impression  is 
conveyed,  too,  by  the  statement  that  “there  is  no 
stronger  evidence  needed  against  a  wife,  to  obtain  her 
divorce,  than  that  she  has  not  had  a  son  ”.  A  China¬ 
man  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  much  less  likely  to 
divorce  the  first  than  to  take  a  second  wife  (with  the 
assent  of  the  first)  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  male 
descendant  to  carry  on  the  ancestral  cult.  The  state¬ 
ment  (p.  225)  that  a  young  man  who  begins  to  smoke 
opium  in  his  twentieth  year  “usually  shuffles  off  this 
mortal  coil  before  he  is  twenty-two  ”,  can  only  be 
characterised  as  nonsense  :  Mr.  Archibald  Little’s  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  effect  of  opium-smoking  in  the  chief 
opium-producing  and,  probably,  chief  opium-smoking 
province  in  China  tell  a  different  tale.  Li-Hung-chang 
is  a  native,  not  of  Fohkien  (p.  218)  but  of  Anwhei ;  and 
it  was  Chang  Chi-tung — not  Sheng — who  (p.  268)  erected' 
at  Han-yang  a  great  foundry  designed  to  supply  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  railway. 
But  we  return  gladly  from  noting  laches  which  are, 
after  all,  of  secondary  importance  to  express  renewed 
appreciation  of  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which 
complex  international  situations  have  been  analysed, 
and  much  valuable  information  has  been  gathered  and 
collated.  Particularly  interesting  at  this  moment  are  the 
chapters  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  ;  the  relations  of 
China  and  the  Western  Powers  during  1897-1899;  and 
the  comments  on  Chinese  revenue  and  taxation  (pp.  219 
and  241).  Mr.  George  Jamieson’s  well-known  report 
on  the  latter  subject  holds,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  the 
field  ;  but  Blue  Books  are,  unfortunately,  little  read, 
and  any  contribution  is  welcome  that  tends  to  establish 
the  necessity  for  reforms  which  have  become  more  than 
ever  urgent  since  the  imposition  of  an  indemnity  that 
China  will  find  it  hard  to  pay  unless  she  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  improve  her  methods  of  collection  and 
account. 

It  has  been  said,  in  explanation  of  the  lack  of  popular 
interest  in  China,  that  its  people  appear  to  the  man  in 
the  street  as  strange  as  though  they  dwelt  in  another 
planet.  Manchuria  might,  in  a  similar  sense,  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  satellite.  It  is  not  that  description  has  been 
lacking.  Mr.  Hosie  is,  doubtless,  literally  correct  in 
saying  that  few  books  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  his  present  work,  “  because  there  are 
few  to  consult  ”.  Still,  the  reader  who  desired  his¬ 
toric  or  geographic  information  might  have  obtained 
a  very  fair  measure  from  Ravenstein’s  “  Russians  on  the 
Amoor  ”  in  1861,  or  from  Williamson’s  “Journeys  in 
North  China,  Manchuria  &c.”  in  1870.  The  misfortune 
is  that  so  few  did  desire  it.  Mr.  Hosie’s  book  comes 
opportunely  to  bridge  the  intervening  years,  and  to 
describe  in  very  plenitude  of  detail  the  vast  territory 
which  British  merchants  in  the  Far  East  fear  to  see 
closed  against  them  by  the  protective  barriers  that  cha¬ 
racterise  Russian  administration. 

A  description,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  a  journey  from 
Newchwang  to  Kirin  undertaken,  in  the  mid-winter  oi 
1895,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  one  of  the  sempiternal 
missionary  difficulties  of  which  even  Manchuria  has  its 
share,  enables  us  to  glean  a  general  impression  of  much 
that  is  subsequently  worked  out  in  detail.  A  notion  of 
the  climate  in  winter  may  be  derived  from  the  remark 
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(p.  3)  that  “moustaches  were  frozen  at  least  a  dozen 
times  daily  Yet  we  are  given  an  impression  of  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  Manchuria  in  a  passage 
(p.  19)  which  will  be  as  much  a  “revelation”  to  his 
readers  as  it  was  to  the  author  himself.  “The  road 
(between  Mai-mai-kai  Pien-lien-cheng)  is  downhill,  and 
up  struggled  the  heavily  laden  carts  with  their  great  loads 
of  beans,  abutilon  hemp,  frozen  pigs,  dog-skins,  im¬ 
mense  logs  of  red  pine  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  tobacco, 
samshu  in  baskets  lined  with  oil  paper,  and  other 
articles,  while  down  rushed  empty  carts  at  full  speed.” 
The  winter  is  the  season  of  traffic,  for  the  reason  that, 
as  roads  in  our  sense  of  the  word  do  not  exist,  traffic  is 
only  possible  when  the  ground  is  hard  frozen  ;  and 
“  the  whole  energy  of  the  country  then  centres  on  the 
conduct  of  the  immense  traffic  to  the  trade  depots.  In 
spring  and  summer  and  autumn,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  icy  grasp  of  winter  is  relaxed  and  the  rivers 
are  open  to  navigation,  the  roads,  owing  to  their  soft¬ 
ness,  are  all  but  deserted  and  the  teams  and  their 
drivers,  reinforced  by  many  thousands  of  labourers — 
annual  immigrants  from  the  provinces  of  Shantung  and 
Chihli — devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
products  of  Manchurian  soil.”  One  more  picture  and 
we  have  finished.  In  Kirin,  the  capital  of  the  central 
one  of  the  three  great  provinces  into  which  Manchuria 
is  divided,  “  frozen  fish,  including  the  sturgeon,  were 
exposed  in  heaps  on  the  streets  for  sale,  and  frozen 
game  included  partridge,  pheasant,  deer,  antelope  and 
wild  boar  ” — from  all  of  which  we  may  glean  another 
justification  of  Prince  Kung’s  famous  dictum  that  there 
is  nothing  (not  even  the  frozen  meat  trade)  which 
China  had  not  discovered  before  Western  folk  and  that 
it  is  only  because  we  “  have  minds  adapted  to  reason¬ 
ing  and  abstruse  study  ”  that  we  have  been  able  to 
shoot  ahead. 

We  pass  over  such  recent  incidents  as  the  Japanese 
war,  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
attendant  negotiations  and  agreements,  which  are  fresh 
in  our  readers’  recollection  ;  nor  can  we  afford  space  to 
accompany  Mr.  Hosie  on  his  journey  across  Asia  last 
year.  The  Western  section  of  the  Siberian  Railway — 
from  Baikal  onwards — has  been  described,  indeed,  often 
enough,  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  just  been  telling  us 
afresh  (p.  79)  of  the  provision  made  for  the  traveller’s 
comfort  west  of  Irkutsk.  With  the  eastern  portion  we 
are  less  familiar,  and  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  some 
sections  had  recently  been  opened  when  the  author 
passed.  Of  the  section  from  Vladivostock  to  Habarovsk 
he  speaks  well ;  but  the  journey  by  steamer  from 
Habarovsk  to  Stretinsk  and  by  rail  again  from 
Stretinsk  to  Lake  Baikal  appears  to  have  combined  a 
maximum  of  discomfort  with  a  minimum  of  speed. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  impression  left  is  that  it  will  be 
very  long  before  the  line — how  valuable  soever  for  the 
development  of  Siberia — will  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  transport  for  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  An  interesting  narrative  of 
travel  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  at 
Lake  Baikal.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  purely 
descriptive,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  careful 
reading  of  all  who  desire  to  know  what  manner  of 
country  Manchuria  is.  They  are  replete  with  informa¬ 
tion,  and  as  to  the  care  with  which  they  have  been 
compiled  we  are  content  to  quote  Mr.  Hosie’s  statement 
(in  the  preface)  that  there  is  not  a  single  product  of  the 
country  mentioned  in  Chapter  vii.,  for  instance,  which 
has  not  passed  under  his  eye,  while  the  industries 
connected  with  many  of  them  necessitated  frequent 
visits  to  the  establishments  and  factories  where  they 
are  carried  on.  Incidentally,  we  hear  of  a  kind  of  rice 
(p.  179)  growing  on  dry  ground  which  might  be  expe¬ 
rimented  with  in  India  as  an  alternative  when  the 
rainfall  is  insufficient  to  inundate  the  paddy-fields  ;  of 
dog  and  goat  farms  (p.  205)  as  a  feature  in  a  great 
skin  trade  which  ranges  from  tigers  to  squirrels  ;  of 
indigo  and  opium,  of  tobacco  and  ginseng.  We  are 
taught  how  salt  is  produced  by  evaporation  (on  p.  224) 
and  we  have  a  remarkable  description  of  the  method 
by  which  spirit  is  produced  from  millet  on  pp.  226-34. 
Finally,  a  country  containing  already  17,000,000  people, 
mainly  of  Chinese  provenance  and  descent,  which 
possesses  great  agricultural  resources  and  exports 
already  many  agricultural  products— from  beans  and 


bean  oil  to  the  silk  of  the  oak-fed  worm  —  and 
contains  gold,  coal  and  iron  among  other  mineral 
resources,  assuredly  has  before  it  a  great  future  if 
improved  communications  are  not  neutralised  by  pro¬ 
hibitory  tariffs. 

As  there  is  no  good  English  map,  Mr.  Hosie  has  had 
recourse  to  Russian  sources  for  a  basis  on  which  to 
construct  the  useful  map  which  accompanies  his  book. 
Trade  and  shipping  statistics,  tables  of  meteorological 
observations,  an  itinerary  and  an  index  sustain  the 
reputation  for  thoroughness  which  the  author  estab¬ 
lished  by  his  work  on  “Western  China  ”  some  years 
ago. 


THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 
GOSPELS. 

“  Clue,  a  Guide  through  Greek  to  Hebrew  Scripture.” 
By  Edwin  A.  Abbott.  London  :  Black.  1900. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

R.  ABBOTT  claims  to  have  found  the  clue  to  the 
unsolved  problem  of  the  differences  between  the 
first  three  evangelists.  The  clue  has  been  worked 
before,  but  not  so  systematically.  The  original  Gospel, 
says  Dr.  Abbott,  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  dis¬ 
agreements  of  the  evangelists  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
misunderstandings,  confusions,  speculations,  of  early 
readers  and  translators.  To  find  out  what  kind  of 
mistakes  are  likely  to  have  occurred  we  have  only  to 
consult  the  Septuagint,  which  is  itself  a  translation  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  therefore  provides  us  with  the 
precise  analogy  which  we  want.  Dr.  Abbott  handles 
his  clue  with  extreme  cleverness  and  lucidity  ;  but  we 
hesitate  to  accept  it  as  trustworthy.  To  begin  with,  he 
makes  the  large  assumption  that  the  original  Gospel 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  and,  what  is  more,  in  the 
classical  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  this  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  most  improbable.  Granting  the  as¬ 
sumption,  however,  the  sort  of  Hebrew  we  should 
expect  would  be,  not  the  unadulterated  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  something  like  that  of  the  newly 
discovered  fragments  of  Ecclesiasticus,  only  worse  by 
200  years.  The  discovery  of  the  original  in  the  latter 
case  has  shown  how  wide  of  the  mark  were  previous 
attempts  at  translating  back  the  Greek  into  Hebrew  ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Abbott’s  experiments 
at  retranslation  are  any  more  successful.  Take 
this  one  for  example.  In  S.  Luke  ix.  37  we  find  :  “it 
came  to  pass  on  the  next  day  when  they  had  come  down 
from  the  mountain  ”.  According  to  our  author  the  two 
clauses  in  italics  are  simply  alternative  translations  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  which  with  a  slight  change  (mahar 
and  mehar ),  might  be  taken  in  either  sense.  But 
turned  into  good  Hebrew  the  two  clauses  would  not  be 
nearly  so  much  alike  as'(Dr.  Abbott  suggests.  We  wish 
he  had  given  us  more  of  his  original  Hebrew  ;  what  he 
has  given  does  not  inspire  confidence.  On  the  face  of 
it,  of  course,  the  languageof  the  first  three  Gospels  has 
a  more  or  less  distinct  Hebraic  colouring,  simply 
because  the  writers  used  a  Greek  wffiich  was  already 
saturated  with  Hebraisms  ;  it  by  no  means  implies  a 
direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The  mere  fact 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Evangelists  take 
their  Old  Testament  quotations,  not  from  the  Hebrew 
but  from  the  Greek  version,  shows  that  they  were  not 
writing  in  the  former  tongue.  If  there  was  a  Semitic 
original  of  the  Gospels  at  all,  it  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples. 
The  Gospel  must  have  been  proclaimed  originally  in 
the  Aramaic  dialect  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time;  and 
this  fact  undoubtedly  has  some  bearing  upon  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  our  present  Gospels.  The  words  of  Christ 
Himself,  we  may  feel  sure,  existed  in  Palestinian 
Aramaic  before  they  were  rendered  into  Greek  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  In 
the  course  of  this  process  various  accidents  befell 
them,  and  differences  of  detail  were  produced.  But 
all  that  we  are  entitled  at  present  to  say  is  that  the 
Semitic  original  did  not  extend  beyond  our  Lord’s  own 
words,  and  that  this  original  was  not  in  Hebrew  but  in 
the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  profess  to  furnish  the  clue,  to 
the  whole  of  the  Common  Tradition,  but  only  to  certain 
portions  of  it. 
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A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  showing 
the  kind  of  mistakes  which  the  Greek  translators  made 
in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  specimens 
given  are  valuable  and  instructive ;  but  when  they  are 
rigorously  applied  to  the  discrepancies  of  the  evangelist, 
assumed  to  be  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  we  begin 
to  distrust  the  method.  It  is  based  upon  a  mechanical 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
Greek  concordance.  Beyond  certain  limits  we  have 
no  right  to  maintain  that  Palestinian  translators  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  would  confuse  and  misunderstand 
their  text  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Alexandrian  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  third  century  b.c.  In  short,  if  we  are  to 
reproduce  the  original  form  in  which  our  Lord  uttered 
His  sayings — we  will  not  presume  to  say,  in  which  the 
-original  Gospel  was  composed — the  scientific  method 
will  be,  not  a  comparison  of  textual  variations,  however 
ingenious,  but  a  thorough  examination  of  the  linguistic 
features,  based  upon  an  intimate  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  in  Palestine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 


INDIAN  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

‘‘The  Indian  Borderland,  1880-1900.”  By  Colonel  Sir 
T.  H.  Holdich.  London  :  Methuen.  1901. 
155-.  net. 

EFORE  everything  else  Sir  T.  Holdich  is  a  sur¬ 
veyor.  To  him  an  unmapped  tract  is  as  abhor¬ 
rent  as  a  vacuum  is  to  nature.  A  stupendous  mountain 
peak  presents  itself  as  a  possible  trigonometrical  station, 
a  smiling  valley  as  a  fair  field  for  the  plane  table.  The 
theodolite  figures  as  the  handmaiden  of  adventure.  He 
-ends  the  record  of  a  distinguished  career  with  pious 
thanks  to  Providence  which  permitted  the  Tirah  cam¬ 
paign  and  thus  enabled  him  to  “  put  a  sound  finish  to 
the  last  of  our  frontier  maps,”  in  the  final  year  of  his 
service.  But  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  surveyor. 

H  is  work  shows  him  a  sympathetic  lover  of  nature,  a 
•close  and  sagacious  observer  of  men  and  motives  and 
a  writer  of  much  descriptive  power  who  can  weave 
into  the  measurement  of  the  land  episodes  of  humour 
and  romance. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  India  and  its  trans¬ 
frontier  allies  or  dependencies  are  but  of  yesterday. 

A  generation  ago  no  one  could  say  with  certainty  what 
was  Indian  and  what  was  outside  India.  The  external 
frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  Kashmir  and  Baluchistan  were 
•equally  vague.  As  for  boundaries  none  had  been 
■demarcated.  A  few  years  have  changed  all  that. 
Commissions  of  the  Powers  jointly  concerned  have 
laid  down  the  lines  which  mark  the  outer  limit  of 
England’s  influence  or  suzerainty.  From  the  trackless 
ice-peak  where  three  empires  meet  in  the  Pamirs  ;  by 
the  Oxus,  the  Turkoman  desert,  the  Hari  Rud  and  the 
Helmund,  through  the  wastes  of  Makrfin  to  the  waters 
•of  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  border  Powers  now  know  their 
own  and  England  knows  hers.  Besides  this  outer  line 
the  boundary  has  been  drawn  between  the  Amir’s 
territories  and  British  India.  Another  fixed  frontier 
separates  the  countries  of  the  Afghan  and  the  Baliichi. 
How  all  this  has  been  done  it  is  the  object  of  Colonel 
Holdich’s  book  to  tell.  He  actually  conducted  the 
survey  or  controlled  the  demarcation  over  several  of 
the  most  important  sections  and  he  writes  from  long 
•experience  of  the  people  among  whom  he  worked. 

Sir  T.  Holdich  is  careful  to  explain  that  his  political 
views  are  his. own,  written  as  an  outsider  not  by  official 
inspiration.  They  are  all  the  more  valuable.  He 
•criticises  with  freedom  and  finds  much  which  might  have 
been  better  done  or  better  left  alone.  In  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Durand  frontier”  he  discovers  the  chief 
exciting  cause  of  the  Afridi  War  of  1896  just  as  a 
similar  policy  incited  the  Waziri  outbreaks  at  Wana 
and  Maizar.  In  each  case  what  aroused  the  tribes  was 
the  prospect  of  having  their  back  door  closed  and  their 
refuge  in  Afghanistan  cut  off.  They  regarded  it  as  a 
preliminary  to  annexation.  Add  to  this  specific  cause 
the  general  unrest  which  then  pervaded  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world  and  you  have  the  explanation 
of  what  seemed  so  wanton  an  outbreak  that  many 
■assigned  it  to  the  instigation  of  the  Amir.  Holdich 
indeed  believes  this  existed  as  a  subsidiary  cause,  but  1 


the  evidence  of  the  Amir’s  complicity  is  not  conclusive 
though  some  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  were  mixed  up 
in  the  business.  That  the  Amir  looked  without  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  our  troubles  arising  from  a  measure  he  bated 
we  may  readily  believe.  But  it  is  unsafe  to  go  further. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  natural  defences  of  India 
against  invasion  Sir  T.  Holdich  is  a  comforting 
optimist.  He  rejects  decisively  the  physical  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  army  entering  India  from  the  north 
by  the  Pamirs  or  Thibet  or  any  point  east  of  the 
passes  over  the  Hindu  Kush  which  debouch  on 
Kabul  or  Jellalabad.  Equally  he  discards  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  an  advance  by  Makran  and  thus  limits 
the  lines  of  invasion  to  Kabul,  Quetta  and  one  or 
two  passes  which  lie  between  them.  On  these  points 
his  views  as  a  geographer  carry  much  weight.  But 
has  he  considered  the  political  effect  of  even  a  very 
small  hostile  force  appearing  in  Chitral  or  the  Kashmir 
Valley  and  the  risk  of  unsettling  the  country  behind  the 
armies  opposing  the  main  line  of  advance  further  west? 
He  has  much  to  say  about  the  “  forward  policy  ”.  The 
boundaries  in  whose  making  he  shared  have  at  least 
put  a  limit  on  the  forward  movement  of  our  allies, 
our  enemies  and  ourselves.  We  cannot  go  beyond 
the  Afghan  limits  to  meet  Russia :  we  hope  we  shall 
not  have  to  go  so  far.  The  best  defence  now  is  a 
strong  and  united  Afghanistan  acting  as  the  buffer 
state  we  have  created  with  much  toil  and  cost.  There 
is  however  no  element  of  permanence  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  depends  on  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  a 
single  man.  When  such  a  man  fails,  we  must  look 
after  ourselves.  A  Russian  advance  on  Herat  must  be 
followed  by  British  occupation  up  to  the  Bamian  and 
Kandahar.  The  worst  policy  of  all,  says  Sir  T.  Holdich, 
would  be  to  stand  looking  over  the  frontier  wall  and 
leave  the  battle  for  ascendency  to  be  fought  on  Indian 
soil.  This  is  the  view  of  sensible  and  moderate  men, 
and  from  a  political  as  well  as  a  strategical  standpoint 
it  is  based  on  reasons  which  carry  conviction.  The 
remarks  on  the  connexion  of  India  with  the  European 
railway  system  will  repay  study.  The  physical  facili¬ 
ties  he  finds  all  in  favour  of  linking  up  Quetta 
with  the  Central  Asiatic  Railway  via  Kandahar  and 
Herat.  Here  he  is  on  firm  geographical  ground.  But 
when  it  comes  to  political  expedience  we  must  hesitate 
before  accepting  his  half-hearted  advocacy  of  the  con¬ 
nexion.  Nor  can  we  share  his  confidence  in  the  two 
safeguards  of  a  break  in  gauge  and  the  friendly  support 
of  an  Afghan  ruler.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  British 
India  when  its  safety  is  left  to  Afghan  loyalty.  Strong 
in  the  strength  of  a  geographer  he  also  views  with 
cheery  optimism  the  plans  of  Russia  to  find  an  outlet  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  trust  in  Providence  and  Russian 
engineering  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  watchful 
diplomacy  and  armed  force.  The  want  of  a  full  series 
of  good  maps  is  an  unexpected  blot  on  this  instructive 
and  interesting  work. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  OF 
ABRAHAM. 

“The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi  King  of 
Babylon.”  By  L.  W.  King.  Three  vols.  London  : 
Luzac.  1900.  i8j.  net. 

R.  KING’S  interesting  volumes  would  have  seemed 
but  a  few  years  ago  like  the  pages  of  a  romance. 
That  the  actual  letters  written  by  a  contemporary  of 
Abraham  should  now  be  in  the  British  Museum  would 
have  been  received  with  a  smile  of  incredulity.  The 
letters,  too,  are  not  mere  copies  and  transcripts  made 
at  some  later  day,  but  the  originals  themselves  as  they 
were  dictated  by  their  royal  author  to  his  private 
secretarv.  What  would  not  classical  scholars  give  for 
the  veritable  originals  of  the  letters  sent  by  Cicero  or 
Caesar  to  their  friends  and  correspondents,  and  yet  in 
comparison  with  the  age  of  the  letters  edited  and 
translated  by  Mr.  King  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  is 
but  as  yesterday.  Hammurabi,  or  rather  Khammurabi, 
by  whom  most  of  them  were  sent,  was  the  Amraphel  of 
Genesis,  the  ally  of  Chedor-laomer  in  his  campaign 
against  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain. 

The  dynasty  to  which  Khammurabi  belonged  was 
of  Canaanite  or  South  Arabian  origin,  and  under  it 
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Babylon  became  for  the  first  time  the  capital  of  a 
united  empire.  The  real  founder  of  the  empire  was 
Khammurabi,  who  was  as  great  in  administration  as 
he  was  in  war.  His  letters  bear  witness  not  only  to 
high  administrative  ability  but  also  to  the  most 
astonishing  power  of  work.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  notice  and  no  detail  was  too  insignificant 
to  claim  his  attention.  Now  it  is  a  question  of 
punishing  an  official  who  had  been  convicted  of  bribery, 
or  investigating  the  charges  brought  against  an  extor¬ 
tionate  money-lender  ;  at  another  time  it  is  a  case  of 
giving  orders  about  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  or 
the  repair  of  the  canals  and  the  calling  out  of  the 
corvee  ;  or  again  the  king  supervises  the  accounts  of 
the  tax  gatherers  and  summons  to  his  presence  the 
royal  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  In  one  letter  Kham¬ 
murabi  orders  that  wood  be  sent  for  the  use  of  certain 
workers  in  metal  and  even  gives  the  exact  sizes  of  the 
pieces  of  wood  that  are  required  ;  in  another  he  arranges 
for  a  supply  of  dates  and  sesame-seed  which  was  needed 
at  Babylon  ;  in  a  third  he  gives  directions  about  the 
duties  "of  the  priests  and  the  services  of  the  gods.  In 
fact  the  king  was  supreme  in  all  departments  of  the 
State  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  Government,  great  and  small,  came 
before  him  personally.  How  he  could  have  found  time 
for  it  all  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  but  we  gather  from 
his  letters  that  the  time  was  found,  and  that  his  work 
was  performed  with  strict  justice  and  punctuality.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  after  his  long  reign  of  forty-three 
years  he  left  behind  him  a  prosperous  and  contented 
kingdom  and  a  well-organised  Empire  which  extended 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  King  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  copies  of  the  cuneiform  texts  and  his  success  in 
translating  them,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  many 
of  them  present.  He  has  added  to  the  collection  a  good 
many  letters  written  by  the  immediate  successors  of 
Khammurabi,  as  well  as  a  revised  copy  of  the  official 
annals,  or  rather  chronology,  of  the  dynasty,  the 
deficiencies  in  which  are  partly  supplied  by  another 
newly  found  document  of  the  same  class.  There  are 
excellent  indices  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  and  an 
equally  excellent  introduction  at  its  beginning.  Both 
scholar  and  general  reader  will  find  in  the  work  all  that 
they  want.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  Assyriologist  has 
an  improvement  to  suggest.  In  the  fragmentary 
inscription,  however,  given  on  p.  198,  the  canal  referred 
to  is  the  Arakhtu  on  which  the  city  of  Babylon  was 
built,  and  which  was  not  a  river  at  all,  as  Mr.  King 
seems  to  think.  It  would  have  been  better,  moreover, 
to  have  followed  the  usual  custom  in  calling  Rim-Sin, 
king  of  Larsa,  by  his  Elamite  name  of  Eri-Aku  or 
Arioch,  as  that  alone  is  guaranteed  by  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

It  will  doubtless  be  Khammurabi’s  connexion  with 
Abraham  which  will  lend  his  letters  their  chief  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  most  readers.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged  as  far  as 
Canaan,  and  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Asratum  or  Asherah  (not  sarratum  as  Mr.  King  con¬ 
jectures)  even  gives  him  no  other  title  than  that  of 
“king  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites  ”,  as  Canaan  and 
Syria  were  termed  at  the  time.  Colonies  of  Amorites 
were  settled  in  Babylonia  itself,  and  a  private  letter 
published  by  Mr.  King  probably  contains  a  petition 
addressed  by  two  of  them  to  the  wife  of  the  governor. 
As  a  specimen  of  Khammurabi’s  epistolary  style  we 
will  conclude  with  a  letter  addressed  to  his  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  the  governor  of  Larsa: — “Unto  Sinidinnam 
say  :  Thus  saith  Khammurabi.  Lalum,  the  kadur,  has 
informed  me,  saying,  Ani-ellati,  the  confectioner  (?), 
hath  laid  claim  to  certain  land  which  I  have  held 
from  [days  of  old],  and  the  crop  of  the  land  [he  hath 
taken).  After  this  manner  hath  he  informed  me.  Now 
a  tablet  hath  been  found  in  the  palace,  and  [it  ascribeth] 
two  acres  of  land  unto  Lalum.  Thou  shalt  examine 
into  the  matter,  and  if  Ani-ellati  took  (the  land)  on 
pledge  from  Lalum  the  kadur  thou  shalt  return  his 
pledge  unto  him,  and  thou  shalt  punish  Ani-ellati  who 
took  (the  land)  on  pledge 


THE  CRISIS  IN  FRENCH  EDUCATION. 

College  de  Normandie.  Comment  elever  nos  fils  par 
Joseph  Duhamel,  directeur  designe  du  College  de 
Normandie.  Paris  :  Librairie  Charpentier  et 
Fasquelle.  1901.  3k  50c. 

HE  educational  unrest  at  present  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  England  is  not  confined  to  this  country. 
New  methods  and  new  ideas  are  everywhere  clamour¬ 
ing  to  gain  admittance  to  the  schools.  Time-honoured 
traditions  whether  in  teaching  or  training  are  every¬ 
where  being  challenged.  The  modern  mind  refuses  to 
accept  the  existence  of  any  particular  institution  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  being  allowed  to  go  on  ad 
infinitum  and  believers  in  the  orthodox  systems  of 
education  are  being  compelled  more  and  more  to  give 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  The  cause  at 
bottom  of  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  largely  the  growing 
consciousness  that  the  control  of  the  school  means 
the  control  of  the  future,  that  the  school  apart  from 
the  great  influences  of  home,  the  religious  and  social' 
milieu,  is  verily  and  indeed  the  nursery  of  the  nation 
of  to-morrow.  It  is  here  that  the  future  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  forged  and  the  destiny  of  the  race  is  moulded. 
The  primary  schools  are  naturally7  the  least  affected  by 
these  new  currents  of  thought.  The  “  flashing  point  ” 
is  situated  in  the  secondary  schools  whose  function  is  to 
train  the  leaders  of  to-morrow. 

In  no  country  is  the  dissatisfaction  against  the  ways 
and  methods  of  the  secondary  schools  more  lively  than 
in  France.  The  State  schools  framed  by  Napoleon  on 
military  lines  are  growing  more  and  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  modern 
times.  The  religious  schools,  especially  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  have  been  crippled  through  the  regulations 
which  do  not  allow  the  Jesuits  (if  not  other  Orders 
too)  to  give  instruction  in  their  own  schools. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  both  categories  a  divorce 
between  the  functions  of  teacher  and  educator.  Such  a 
division  of  the  powers  may  commend  itself  to  the 
countrymen  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  really  means,  at 
least  in  the  State  schools,  nothing  less  than  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  French  pupil’s  personality  into  two  parts  ; 
his  brain  being  looked  after  by  the  professor  and 
his  soul  by  the  rep^titeur.  The  contact  between 
professor  and  pupil  is  of  the  slightest.  The  former 
comes  to  the  school,  gives  his  lesson  and  goes  away. 
The  whole  training  of  character  is  left  to  the  repetiteur 
who  acts  as  a  sort  of  school  detective.  The  relation 
between  the  two  parties  is  at  best  that  of  armed  neu¬ 
trality.  As  a  rule,  it  is  one  of  extreme  distrust.  The 
whole  law  of  the  “  pion  ”,  as  this  caretaker  of  souls  is 
called,  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “thou  shalt  not”. 
Under  such  a  system  of  repression  pure  and  simple 
there  is  no  chance  of  developing  in  the  pupil  the  spirit 
of  self-initiative  or  the  sense  of  responsibility,  wffiich  are 
the  hall  marks  of  our  public  schools.  The  very  disci¬ 
pline  itself  is  bad,  the  pupil  bows  to  it,  he  does  not 
accept  it.  Hence,  when  he  at  length  doffs  the  “strait 
jacket”  of  the  collegien,  in  his  thirst  for  liberty7  at  any 
price  he  plunges  too  often  into  moral  anarchy. 

The  first  step  towards  reform  in  France  has  already 
been  taken  by  M.  Demolins.  One  of  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  things  he  has  done  in  his  school  at  Verneuil  has 
been  to  reunite  the  functions  of  teaching  and  super¬ 
intendence  which  should  never  have  been  put  asunder. 
A  second  venture  is  just  being  started  by  a  Harrow 
master,  M.  Duhamel,  called  the  College  de  Normandie. 
M.  Demolins  has  modelled  his  school  on  what  may  be 
described  as  the  most  progressive  of  English  lines. 
M.  Duhamel  is  more  modest.  He  proposes  to  embody 
in  his  school  many  of  the  good  things  he  has  found  in 
England,  but  none  the  less,  and  we  think  rightly,  he 
intends  to  remain  above  all  things  French.  “  Franqais 
je  suis  ”  has  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  new  school. 
He  does  not  fall  into  the  common  French  habit  of  con¬ 
demning  everything  root  and  branch.  Instead  of 
declaring  war  against  the  University  which  is  the  usual 
way  with  most  educational  reformers,  he  proposes  to 
act  as  its  auxiliary,  “carrying  out  for  it  those  experi¬ 
ments  which  it  cannot  and  perhaps  ought  not  to 
attempt  itself  ”,  to  use  the  words  of  Paul  Bert.  He 
recognises  that,  so  far  as  literary  education  is  concerned, 
the  French  have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  other 
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nations.  In  contradiction  to  M.  Demolins  —  who 
seems  to  have  seen  everything  in  English  education 
couleur  de  rose,  M.  Duhamel  points  out  sundry 
weaknesses  in  the  instructional  side  of  our  schools 
which  we  may  well  lay  to  heart — our  neglect  of  essay 
writing,  our  scanty  study  of  our  own  unrivalled  litera¬ 
ture,  our  Philistine  attitude  towards  letters  in  general. 
Education  to-day  has  no  impassable  frontiers,  and  we 
might  learn  very  much  from  others,  if  only  we  could 
put  some  of  our  national  self-complacency  in  our 
pockets. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Gamblers.”  By  William  Le  Queux.  London: 

Hutchinson.  1901.  6.9. 

Mr.  William  Le  Queux  has  taken  his  choice,  and  he 
has,  we  suppose,  decided  that  the  commercial  article  is 
the  thing.  Perhaps  it  was  never  possible  for  him  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  literature,  as  opposed  to  commerce, 
but  in  any  case  his  latest  “  novel  ”  compels  us  to  warn 
him  that  the  decision  to  make  commercial  articles 
instead  of  writing  books  must  be  carried  to  its  logical 
issue.  He  must  not  palter  with  it.  If  he  really  means 
to  give  up  any  attempt  to  write  a  good  book,  he 
must  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Guy  Boothby.  He  ought  not 
to  correct  his  proofs  ;  he  must  split  his  infinitives  ; 
he  must  forget  the  colour  of  his  heroine’s  hair  ;  he 
must  haul  in  ever  so  many  more  duchesses  ;  and  he 
must  print  the  last  sentence  of  his  chapters  in  capital 
letters.  Otherwise,  only  half  his  proper  public  will 
read  him.  It  is  true  that  he  has  tried  fairly  hard 
to  do  his  duty,  but  he  has  not  tried  hard  enough. 
He  writes  a  book  called  “The  Gamblers,”  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  and 
he  forces  his  croupier  (on  page  31)  to  make  the 
strange  observation  “  Vingt !  Rouge,  pair  et  passe  !  ” 
The  same  sense  of  duty  urges  him  (on  page  42) 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  same  somewhat  un¬ 
observant  gentleman  the  remark  “  Vingt-neuf  !  Rouge 
impair  et  passe!”  This  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes  : 
Mr.  Le  Queux  has  evidently  studied  the  colours  of  the 
roulette-board,  and  knows  what  is  what.  But  his 
deliberate  mistakes  are  not  numerous  enough,  and 
also,  although  he  is  right  in  trying  to  be  as  dull  as 
Mr.  Guy  Boothby,  be  ought  to  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where.  Probably  it  is  a  mistake  to  become  duller. 
Duller,  however,  he  does  become,  after  he  has  got 
about  half  way  through  his  story.  The  point  is,  who 
murdered  Reginald  Thorne,  who  won  sixty  thousand 
francs  at  the  tables  (partly  by  a  successful  plunge  on 
twenty-nine  red,  which  is  not  on  the  roulette-board)? 
First  you  suppose  it  is  no  one  in  particular,  then  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  Mr.  Keppel,  an  eccentric  millionaire. 
You  are  wrong  ;  it  is  Ernest  Cameron,  the  former  lover 
of  the  heroine.  Wrong  again,  for  it  turns  out  to 
be  Ernest  Cameron’s  wile.  Curiously  enough,  she  did 
mot  do  the  awful  deed  either  ;  it  was  Jean  Laumont — 
you  never  would  have  thought  it,  for  he  was  apparently 
a  harmless  detective — at  least,  it  was  Jean  Laumont 
when  Mr.  Le  Queux  finished  the  last  chapter.  Probably 
it  was  some  one  else — in  any  case  it  does  not  matter, 
for  the  story  would  be  just  as  good,  or  bad,  whoever  it 
was. 

“  My  Lady’s  Diamonds.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

London  :  Ward  Lock.  1901.  6s. 

“  It’s  a  muddle  from  beginning  to  end.”  Thus 
Geoffrey  Brandon  to  Joan  Carrington,  summing  up  the 
difficulty  of  finding  out  who  stole  Lady  Rockingham’s 
diamonds.  It  is  a  muddle,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
not  a  very  good  muddle  either.  When  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady  (her  eyes  are 
grey  on  page  12  and  hazel  on  page  50)  observes  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  near  the  hour  when 
ghosts  do  gibber,  a  person  dressed  in  a  cloak  belonging 
to  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  delivering  diamonds, 
bank  notes  and  what  not  to  a  tall,  sinister  fellow  with 
a  moustache  curling  slightly  upwards  at  the  ends,  it  is 
■clear  that  he  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion.  Of 
course,  after  a  while  he  finds  that  his  conclusion  is 
wrong,  and  he  and  his  lady-love  between  them  by  the 
middle  of  the  story  manage  to  collect  sufficient  evidence 
against  a  third  person  to  hang  a  commando  of  highway¬ 


men.  The  thing  to  do,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
would  be  to  take  this  evidence  to  Scotland  Yard.  Miss 
Sergeant,  however,  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
only  in  the  last  chapter  permits  a  policeman  to  drag 
the  lost  diamonds  from  the  lady-villain’s  back  hair — 
a  most  moving  incident.  If  this  were  a  first  attempt  at 
a  novel,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  the  author  to 
try  again.  Unfortunately,  such  advice  is  likely  to  be 
superfluous. 

“  Lest,  we  Forget.”  By  Joseph  Hocking.  London  : 

Ward  Lock.  1901.  6.9. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hocking  — or  his  artist — with  malevolent 
subtlety  has  had  this  historical  romance  so  wonder¬ 
fully  illustrated  that  beside  the  badness  of  the  pictures 
the  letterpress  appears  respectable.  We  should  imagine 
that  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  Marian  times  is  not 
profound,  and  why  anybody  should  wish  to  read  this 
book,  when  “Westward  Ho!” — or  even  “Francis 
Cludde  ”  exists,  we  cannot  conceive.  There  is  a  wicked 
stage  Spaniard,  a  virtuous  Puritan  maiden,  a  lubberly 
well-meaning  hero  who  unfortunately  escapes  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  and  other  stage  furniture.  The  said  hero 
writes  in  a  style  little  remote  from  that  of  the  London 
shop-boy  of  to-day,  except  that  he  addresses  people  as 
“  thou  ”  and  “  you  ”  in  the  same  breath.  Mr.  Hocking 
has  a  horrible  facility  in  slovenly  writing  which  we 
simply  cannot  forget. 

“  Plato’s  Handmaiden.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London  : 

John  Long.  1901.  6.9. 

“A  bit  steep,  Tubby,  ■ — eh  ?”  said  the  cheery  young 
man  in  Mr.  Street’s  delightful  satire  when  shown  the 
hero’s  Ballade.  He  would  say  much  the  same  of  this 
book.  Plato,  as  Byron  observed,  has  much  to  answer 
j  for,  but  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  make  him  godfather  to  a 
j  young  woman  willing  to  elope  with  a  wicked  earl  for  a 
life-time,  but  restrained  in  the  bonds  of  virtue  by  the 
discovery  that  he  preferred  a  fortnight.  “  Lucas 
Cleeve  ”  shows  a  certain  cleverness  in  depicting  a  very 
sordid  and  repulsive  side  of  life  among  people  who 
|  manage  to  retain  a  veneer  of  respectability.  There  is  a 
!  dull  husband  who  is  a  mere  caricature,  and  an  account 
which  seems  plausible  of  a  bonnet-shop  in  Oxford  Street 
run — disastrously — by  a  bored  wife.  The  book  seems 
to  show  careful  study  of  the  cheaper  and  more  scan¬ 
dalous  “  society  papers 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“A  New  Study  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.”  By  Parke 
Godwin.  London  :  Putnams. 

This  astonishing  contribution  to  the  curiosities  of  Shakes- 
perian  criticism  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  demolition 
of  preceding  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Sonnets  and  the 
revolutionising  of  this  branch  of  Shakespearian  study.  And 
Mr.  Parke  Godwin’s  method  is  a  very  simple  one.  “  With  pen 
in  hand  ”  he  tells  us  he  “  wrote  out  a  prose  paraphrase  of  each 
sonnet  as  it  came,  marking  in  the  margin  (1st)  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  it  seemed  to  relate,  either  real  or  imaginary 
(2nd)  the  various  emotions  expressed  whether  of  love  or  hate, 
of  hope  or  despair  :  and  (3rd)  the  predominant  thought  which 
generally  comes  in  as  a  climax  in  the  dosing  couplet  ”.  And 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  if  the  Sonnets  are  to  reveal 
their  secret  they  must  be  re-arranged.  The  seventy-seventh 
Sonnet  “  Thy  glasse  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties  were  ”  is  to 
be  placed  first,  as  being  the  central  and  explanatory  Sonnet ; 
why  as  being  the  “  central  ”  Sonnet  it  should  stand  first  Mr. 
Parke  Godwin  does  not  explain.  Next  come  what  are  called  the 
“Independents  or  Solitaries”:  next  “  A  Plea  for  Creative  or 
Poetic  Art”,  then  “A  Young  Love  Time”— this  group  being 
addressed  to  Anne  Hathaway.  Next  comes  “The  Episode 
of  the  Dark  Lady”  whom  Mr.  Godwin  declines  to 
identify,  having  however  quite  made  up  his  mind 
that  she  is  not  Mrs.  Fitton  :  lastly  comes  the  series  sym¬ 
bolising  “The  Poet’s  Communion  with  the  Higher  Muse”. 
The  speciality  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  volume  is  that  he  is  good  enough 
[  to  translate  every  Sonnet  into  prose,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a 
running  commentary.  One  specimen  of  each  of  these  special- 
ities  will  probably  suffice.  “  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer’s 
day.  Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate,  that  is  more 
equal.  .  .  .  Besides,  and  here  the  enthusiastic  and  self-confident 
poet  breaks  out.  Death  shall  never  be  able  to  boast  that  thou 
wanderest  in  his  shade.”  Then  continues  Mr.  Parke  Godwin 
“As  the  lad  repeated  these  lines  to  th6  girl  either  at  Shottery, 
her  home,  or  in  his  father’s  house,  she  if  she  was  the  woman  I 
take  her  to  have  been  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  gave  him 
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some  hearty  kisses  exclaiming  ‘  Oh  Willie,  boy,  if  ever  there 
was  a  poet  you  are  one,  but  alas  you  make  too  much  of  my 
good  looks,  I  am  older  than  you  are  and  beauty  is  a  thing  that 
soon  decays  ’  &c.  &c.”  By  this  means  Mr.  Godwin  informs  us 
“  the  sonnets  are  lifted  from  a  low  level  of  petty  concern  up  to 
a  high  point  of  lesthetic  interest  and  significance.”  And  this  is 
the  sort  of  stuff  which  including  a  preposterously  absurd  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  Sonnets  occupies  306  pages,  beautifully 
printed  on  the  best  of  paper  !  A  madder  farrago  of  fanciful 
nonsense  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this  volume. 

“  Animals  of  Africa.”  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  London  :  Sands 
and  Co.  1901.  6.r. 

“  The  Mammals  of  South  Africa.”  By  W.  L.  Sclater.  London  : 
R.  H.  Porter.  1901. 

Mr.  Bryden  treats  of  all  animals  from  the  elephant  down  and 
has  something  interesting  to  say  of  most,  in  the  shape  either  of 
anecdote  or  reminiscence.  Nothing  depicted  in  Mr.  Sclater’s 
volume  is  so  repulsive  as  Mr.  Bryden’s  description  of  the  queen 
of  those  white  ants.  Her  Majesty  is  a  loathsome  monster,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  disgustingly  bloated  and  overburdened 
with  eggs.  These  termites,  though  they  rear  pyramids  of  their 
own  in  the  veldt,  have  an  unfortunate  predilection  for  the 
basements  of  houses.  Mr.  Bryden  has  known  many  cases 
where  the  occupant  has  had  to  sink  shafts  and  drive  gullies 
under  his  foundations  to  get  rid  of  the  plague.  All  the  work 
is  fruitless,  unless  he  happens  upon  the  queen,  but  once  the 
queen  is  destroyed  her  subjects  disperse.  Consequently  the 
aard-vark  or  great  earth-pig  is  cherished  as  the  most  efficient 
of  allies  :  with  his  powerful  legs  and  formidable  claws  he  is 
worth  any  number  of  stalwart  diggers.  Mr.  Bryden  tells  of  a 
friend  who  with  a  party  of  natives  set  to  work  to  dig  out  an 
earth-pig.  The  beast  had  a  bare  start  in  stiff  soil ;  they  dug 
after  him  from  morning  till  night  ;  they  dug  in  zigzags  for  some 
five  and  thirty  yards,  when,  like  the  Israelitish  captain  “faint 
yet  pursuing  ”,  they  ran  into  their  dying  game. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Sclater’s  exhaustive  work  on  the 
South  African  Fauna  embraces  the  mammals,  ranging  from 
the  tiny  field  vole  to  the  mighty  sperm  whale,  which  used  to  be 
worth  nearly  ,£1,000  to  its  captors.  The  book  is  on  a  system  of 
scientific  classification,  the  language  is  severely  technical, 
dealing  with  the  description,  distribution  and  habits  of  each 
animal,  and  it  is  primarily  intended  for  professed  zoologists. 
Nevertheless  there  is  much  interesting  matter,  with  a  variety 
of  curious  facts  which  must  be  entertaining  to  the  general 
reader.  The  selection  of  animkls  for  the  illustrations  is  some¬ 
what  arbitrary,  but  they  show  that  South  Africa  can  boast  of 
some  of  the  quaintest  and  queerest  creatures  in  the  world.  In 
the  order  of  the  Edentata — the  toothless — are  animals  who 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  evolution,  have  been  retrograding 
in  place  of  advancing.  There  is  a  drawing  of  the  scaly  ant- 
eater,  an  incarnation  of  eccentric  form.  Among  beasts  standing 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  is  the  Rock-elephant- 
shrew,  so  called  from  the  elephant-like  proboscis,  which  has 
also  given  name  to  the  sea-elephant-seal. 

“  The  Bolivian  Andes.”  By  Sir  Martin  Conway.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harpers.  1901.  I2J,  6 d. 

Sir  Martin  Conway’s  gifts  both  as  explorer  and  as  writer  are 
familiar  to  all  mountaineers  and  students  of  travel  literature. 
This  “record  of  climbing  and  exploration  in  the  Cordillera 
Real  in  the  years  1898  and  1900”  is  admirable.  Sir  Martin 
has  an  eye  for  many  things  besides  the  grandeur  of  a  mountain 
and  the  result  is  a  book  which  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  concerning  the  people,  the  history  and  the  possibilities 
of  Bolivia.  What  he  cannot  convey  to  the  reader’s  mind  by 
means  of  picturesque  description,  he  succeeds  in  conveying 
with  the  aid  of  the  camera.  Of  the  scientific  value  of  his  work 
in  the  Andes  we  cannot  now  speak.  In  this  book  of  350  pages 
his  chief  object  is  to  describe  the  mountains  and  high  plateaus 
of  Bolivia,  the  least  known  to  the  remainder  of  the  world  of  all 
South  American  countries.  That  South  America  is  a  continent 
of  vast  commercial  potentialities — a  new  Africa  in  some  respects 
— he  makes  abundantly  clear. 

“The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.”  Edited  by  Temple 
Scott.  London  :  Bell.  Js.  6 d. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  edition  of  Swift’s  works  includes  the 
historical  and  political  tracts.  Mr.  Scott  admits  that  the 
writings  for  the  Harley  Administration  were  in  the  nature  of 
special  pleadings  and  had  all  the  weakness  of  such  work,  but 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  “  simple  and  select  expression 
of  complicated  conditions  ;  for  their  eloquence  and  passion  ; 
for  their  illuminating  flashes  of  satire  ;  and,  more  than  all,  for  the 
power  which  lifts  an  argument  for  a  party  into  the  broader  and 
larger  field  for  a  principle  or  a  law  of  nations”.  This  is  a  carefully 
edited  and  workmanlike  edition,  but  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  Swift’s  political  writings,  unlike  that  which  attaches  to 
Bolingbroke’s,  is  almost  entirely  an  eighteenth-century  one. 

“  Belgium  and  the  Belgians.”  By  Cyril  Scudamore.  London  : 
Blackwood.  1901.  fir. 

Mr.  Scudamore  sketches  the  systems  of  government  and  of 
education  in  Belgium  in  this  volume,  and  touches  on  the 


scenery,  language,  army  and  recent  political  history  of  the- 
country.  The  political  situation  is,  he  considers,  likely  to 
become  interesting  to  other  people  besides  the  Belgians  them¬ 
selves,  within  the  next  few  years.  He  finds  the  secret  of 
Belgium’s  success  in  her  two-fold  nationality.  Fleming  and 
Walloon  differ  widely  in  disposition,  but  both  possess  in  a 
marked  degree  energy  and  perseverance. 

“  The  Correspondence  of  Cicero.”  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  and 
L.  C.  Purser.  Vol.  VII.  (Index).  London  :  Longmans 
1901.  ys.  6 d. 

The  index  now  published,  which  completes  a  laborious  and 
splendid  -work  of  scholarship,  is  mainly  an  index  to  the  notes- 
and  the  copious  introductions  which  preface  each  volume. 
These  are  so  comprehensive  that  an  index  to  them  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  adequate  index  to  the  text  of  the  Letters 
themselves.  We  have  tested  it  in  a  number  of  ways  and  have 
not  found  any  serious  omission. 

The  volume  of  the  “  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Proceedings  ” 
for  1900  1901  is  as  full  as  ever  of  instructive  matter  dealing 
with  various  colonies.  Thus  Sir  Gerard  Smith  and  Lord 
Brassey  give  us  some  notes  of  gubernatorial  observation  on 
Western  Australia  and  Victoria.  The  Lion.  T.  PI.  Whitehead 
describes  the  expansion  of  trade  with  China,  Major  Gibbons 
the  Nile  and  Zambesi  systems  as  waterways,  Professor  R. 
Wallace  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  South  Africa,  and 
Sir  Plubert  Jerningham  the  outlook  in  Trinidad,  whilst  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden  writes  on  the  Basutos  whom  he  knows  so 
well.  For  reference  purposes  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
papers  and  discussions  are  of  considerable  value.  The  Institute 
is  also  issuing  the  “  First  Supplementary  Catalogue”  (£2  2s.)of 
its  Library,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  R.  Boose 
with  the  care  that  marked  the  original  volume.  The  catalogue 
shows  that  the  library  is  growing  at  so  extraordinary  a  rate, 
that  the  number  of  entries  in  the  supplementary  record  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  those  in  the  work  issued  only  six  years 
ago.  This  no  doubt  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  Librarian,  who  secures  not  only  new  books  of 
Colonial  interest  but  all  old  works  that  may  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  student.  Under  Mr.  Boose  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
has  become  the  most  valuable  Colonial  collection  in  the  world. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  publications  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  have  been, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 
Among  the  books  of  this  period  there  are  three  or  four  of  very 
considerable  significance  in  the  history  of  contemporary  thought 
and  economic  or  social  life,  but  no  work  of  commanding  im¬ 
portance  from  the  literary  point  of  view  has  appeared.  The 
chief  event  of  the  season  for  the  student  and  lover  of  literature 
has  been  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fiske,  the  historian,  philo¬ 
sopher  and  lecturer.  Mr.  Fiske’s  work  was  based  on  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  with  wrhich  he  dealt,  and  marked  by 
unusual  lucidity  and  charm  of  style.  He  used  the  modern 
methods  of  research,  but  he  held,  with  the  historians  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  ago  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that 
history  ought  to  be  characterised  by  the  quality  of  form  no  less 
than  by  accuracy.  His  skill  in  making  a  confused  campaign 
clear  was  quite  unrivalled  among  American  historians.  His 
short  account  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  written  for  younger 
readers,  is  an  admirable  example  of  his  genius  for  making  a 
series  of  movements  clear  and  coherent,  and  also  of  condensa¬ 
tion  without  loss  of  colour  and  dramatic  interest.  His  larger 
history,  projected  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  remains,  un¬ 
fortunately,  unfinished  ;  although  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  colonies  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  presented  in 
a  series  of  delightfully  written  volumes,  is  practically  complete. 

Mr.  Fiske  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ultimate  religious  pro¬ 
blems,  and  his  approach  to  these  subjects  by  the  way  of  science 
gave  his  thought  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  group  of  three  small  volumes, 
eminently  suggestive,  and  free  from  the  phraseology  of  theology 
or  of  pietism.  They  have,  for  this  reason,  found  access  to  many 
minds  which  are  closed  to  religious  writing  of  the  conventional 
kind  ;  while  their  re-enforcement  of  fundamental  religious  posi¬ 
tions  from  the  scientific  standpoint  has  been  welcomed  by 
the  spiritually  -  minded.  Mr.  Fiske  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  ;  held  at  different  times  various  official 
relations  with  the  University  ;  was  a  lecturer  of  very  wide 
popularity  on  historical  subjects  ;  and  a  man  of  unusual  gifts 
and  accomplishments.  His  death  in  his  prime  is  a  very  serious 
loss  to  American  historical  literature. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  historic  background  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  in  the  development  of  which  Mr.  Fiske  had  a  great 
share,  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  attraction  of  historic 
subjects  for  writers  of  fiction.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those 
who  write  novels  of  adventure  but  of  those  who  write  novels  of 
manners  and  character  ;  of  such  widely-read  stories  as  “  To 
Have  and  To  Hold”,  “  Prisoners  of  Hope”,  “Janice  Meredith”, 
“Hugh  Wynne”,  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes”  and  “Richard 
Carvel  ”,  anc.  also  of  such  studies  of  social  and  political  life  as 
( Continued  on  page  280.) 
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Mr.  Page’s  “Red  Rock”  and  Mr.  Churchill’s  latest  romance 
“The  Crisis”.  The  final  evidence  of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
North  and  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  thq  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  a  single  generation  the  events  of  the  civil  war  can  be  freely 
used  for  dramatic  purposes.  The  passion  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  in  that  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  is  practically  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  antagonism  of  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier.  Mr.  Page’s  study  of  the  reconstruction  period  in 
Virginia  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  stories  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  by  reason  of  the  materials  with  which  they  deal  ; 
and  the  past  six  mQnths  have  seen  a  somewhat  notable  addition 
to  the  list  of  novels  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  struggle. 
In  several  cases  these  stories  are  pieces  of  apprentice  work  and 
are  stamped  by  the  faults  of  inexperience.  To  this  class  belong 
Mr.  Morgan  Bates’  study  of  a  typical  Abolitionist  in  “  Martin 
Brook”;  Mr.  Johnson’s  “Arrows  of  the  Almighty”:  and 
“Henry  Borland;  the  Passing  of  the  Cavalier”;  stories  of 
promise  rather  than  of  artistic  completeness,  touched  with 
freshness  or  depth  of  feeling,  and  disclosing  considerable  skill 
in  invention. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  story  is  well  known  in  England  and  has 
already  been  noticed  in  this  Review.  We  admit  that  from  an 
American  point  of  view  the  book  may  have  claims  an  English¬ 
man  would  not  so  readily  recognise.  It  is  in  some  ways 
a  useful  piece  of  fiction  for  those  who  wish  to  understand 
American  society.  The  novel  has  evident  faults  ;  its  strength 
may  not  be  so  evident  to  non-American  readers.  In 
“  Richard  Carvel  ”  Mr.  Churchill  dealt  freely  with  materials 
drawn  from  colonial  life  in  Maryland  ;  in  “  The  Crisis  ”  he 
contrasts  the  descendants  of  the  Carvels  with  a  well-drawn 
type  of  New  England  character;  a  man  of  equally  good 
descent,  whose  mind  and  manners  have  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  ideals.  The  typical 
Southern  gentleman  has  often  been  drawn  with  a  sympathetic 
hand  in  American  fiction,  and  poets  and  novelists  have  had 
much  to  say  about  the  cavalier.  In  “The  Crisis”  Mr.  Churchill 
has  made  a  study  of  the  Puritan  gentleman ;  somewhat 
less  picturesque  than  his  southern  compeer  but  quite  as 
thorough  in  breeding,  as  sensitive  in  honour,  and  distinctly 
•more  effective  in  action.  In  setting  these  two  types  of  men 
face  to  face  in  S.  Louis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
Mr.  Churchill  showed  not  only  the  dramatic  but  the  historic 
instinct.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  to  bring  Mr.  Lincoln,  General 
Sherman,  General  Grant  and  other  leaders  in  the  crisis  upon 
the  stage  and  permit  the  reader  to  overhear  their  casual  talk 
and  to  see  them  in  their  most  unheroic  moments,  but  the 
results  justify  the  risks.  In  his  portraiture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
especially,  Mr.  Churchill  has  succeeded  in  indicating  both 
the  homely  simplicity  and  the  great  capacity  for  rapid 
development  which  perplex  those  who  do  not  know  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  and  fail  to  understand  the  less  obvious  workings 
of  the  democratic  ideals  through  the  masses.  In  the 
few  words  which  Mr.  Lincoln  says  to  Virginia  Carvel  in  the 
White  House,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  the  secret  of  his  great 
nature  and  his  extraordinary  career  is  suggested  if  not  actually 
revealed. 

Two  ventures  in  fiction  of  widely  differing  method  and  spirit 
are  Mrs.  Wharton’s  “Crucial  Instances”  and  Mr.  Frank 
Norris  “The  Octopus”.  Mrs.  Wharton  has  been  so  close  a 
student  of  Mr.  Henry  James  that  her  work,  although  strongly 
individual  in  temperament,  has  borne  evident  marks  of  a 
dominating  influence  ;  in  this  latest  book  there  are  signs  of 
emancipation  which  are  the  more  welcome  because  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  gifts  of  perception  and  characterisation  of  a  high 
order.  “The  Octopus”  is  a  novel  of  crude  and  almost 
barbaric  force  ;  showing  in  many  parts  the  deep  impress  of 
Zola  both  in  method  and  manner,  but  disclosing  also  great 
vigour  of  imagination,  dramatic  feeling  and  a  deep  sense  of 
reality. 

More  important  than  the  novels  of  the  last  six  months  have 
been  the  books  dealing  with  various  questions  in  religion  and 
in  economic  thought.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon’s  “  New  Epoch 
for  Faith”  is  a  restatement,  in  clear  and  unconventional  form, 
of  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth  ; 
came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age  ;  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University,  and  for  nearly  two  decades  has  been  the 
minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston  ;  an  historic  Congre¬ 
gational  society.  He  is  a  man  of  deeply  religious  spirit,  with  a 
decided  bent  toward  philosophy  and  theology.  He  is  an 
advanced  Liberal,  though  well  inside  what  may  be  called 
orthodox  lines.  He  has  made  himself  a  conspicuous  leader  of 
broad  theology,  and  in  a  series  of  thoughtful  discussions 
has  made  a  very  important  contribution  to  theology  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  holds  substantially 
the  same  ground  as  Dr.  Gordon,  and  who  has  unusual  gifts  as 
an  expositor  of  abstruse  thought  in  a  style  of  great  clearness, 
has  presented  the  principles  and  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  in  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  “  The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews”.  Dr. 
-S.  D.  McConnell’s  study  of  “The  Evolution  of  Immortality” 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  very  clear  and  fearless  mind,  and  presents 
a  theory  of  conditional  immortality  which  has  awakened  con¬ 
siderable  discussion. 


In  an  entirely  different  field,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
“Up  From  Slavery”  has  made  a  deep  impression  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro  to  make  use  of  the  new 
opportunities  within  his  reach.  Mr.  Washington  is  the  fore¬ 
most  man  of  his  race  in  America  ;  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
Institute,  he  has  developed  at  Tuskegee,  in  what  is  known  as 
“  The  Black  Belt  ”,  an  agricultural  and  trade  school  or  college 
for  negroes  which  is  fitting  many  hundreds  of  untrained  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  farming  and  the  mechanical  trades  with 
skill  and  intelligence.  Although  an  autobiography  in  form  Mr. 
Washington’s  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  aims  which  he 
believes  the  negro  in  the  Southern  States  can  follow  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Its  practical  teaching  involves  the  shifting 
of  emphasis  from  political  to  economical  activity  ;  when  the  race 
has  proved  its  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  economic  condi¬ 
tions  he  believes  that  it  will  not  only  demonstrate  its  right  to 
the  suffrage,  but  that  opposition  to  its  exercise  of  the  right  will 
die  out.  In  this  opinion  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
both  sections  concur. 

A  volume  of  poems  of  some  promise  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Several  of  the  poems  included  in  this  small  collection  were 
read  last  year  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine”  ;  a  periodical  intimately  associated  with  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  period  in  American  literature.  These  poems  were  charac¬ 
terised  by  freshness,  vigour  and  a  note  of  passion  rarely  heard 
in  the  verse  of  the  day.  They  bear  evidences  of  immaturity  in 
occasional  obscurity  of  style,  but  they  are  pervaded  by  a  quality 
of  imagination  which  suggests  a  true  poetic  gift.  In  the  dearth 
of  poetry  of  vitality  and  freshness,  which  is  as  marked  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England,  this  volume  has  found  a  welcome 
the  more  cordial  because  full  of  the  element  of  hope. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  282. 
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terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Curzon. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S  o’clock.  A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

Al  BECKY  SHARP,”  adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair,”  by  Robert 
Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 

First  Matinee,  Saturday,  August  31st,  and  every  Saturday  following. 

Box  Office,  10  to  5.  Doors  open,  7.45.  Sole  Proprietor,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 


by  Major-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  being  one  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  University  of 
London,  provision  is  made  for  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific,  Intermediate,  and  Final  Examinations  in  Medicine. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  ^150  and  one  of  /,6o  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year's  Students  ;  one  of  .£50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as 
well  as  several  medals. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  list  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 


CYSTEMATIC  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and 

LABORATORY  WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
October  ist,  and  continue  till  July,  1902.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part 
of  the  five  years’  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21,  or  ;£i8  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  iurther  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


'THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  TUES- 

JL  DAY,  October  1,  1901.  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of 
,£410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous  Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  com¬ 
petition  by  students  of  the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  7,500. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  make  strictly  in  accoidance  with  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  resident  appointments  open 
to  students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payment  of  additional  fees,  and 
numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation  for 
gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

The  Clubs’  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean,  Guys  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E, 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
•*-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  fS  A 

COMFORTING.  \gj  V/  J* 


THE  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on 

1  October  ist. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Tuesday,  October  ist, 
Dr.  Daly  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  The  only  general  hospital  lor  East  London.  In-patients 
last  year,  12,746;  out-patients,  161,762;  accidents,  19,944  ;  major  operations,  2,526. 

Appointments. — More  appointments  salaried  and  resident  are  open  to  students 
than  at  any  other  hospital.  Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and 
more  than  150  Dressers,  Clinical  Clerks,  &c.,  every  three  months.  All  free  to 
students  of  the  College.  Resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 
Seven  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  in  September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made. 
Qualified  Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest 


diseases.  . 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  prolession. 
Enlargement  of  the  College. — The  new  laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology,  &c.,  and  the  New 
Club’s  Union  Rooms  are  now  in  full  use.  ^  . 

The  Club’s  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students 

Club.  ,  tt 

The  Metropolitan,  Central,  and  other  Railways  have  stations  close  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  College.  .  , 

For  Prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply,  personally,  or  by 

letMirietEnd  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


ROWLANDS’ 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


ODONTO 

'Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
■decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  « 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden  London. 


"he  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com- 
inants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  Private. 

'OMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
iSTE-PAPER  BASKET.  J0HN  C0LAM,  Secretary. 

50  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Medium  i6mo.  3s.  6d.  942  pages. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

By  F.  E.  A.  GASC. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  DYER'S  “MODERN  EUROPE.’1 
In  6  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  6s.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  the  late  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D. 
A  New  Kdition,  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  W ols.  I.  and  II.  ready. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

TORPEDOES  AMD  TORPEDO  YESSELS. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Submarines  and  Submersibles. 

By  Lieut.  G.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  late  R.N. 

With  50  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF 
CHARLES  STUART  CALYERLEY. 

Complete  in  1  vol. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  WALTER  J.  SENDALL,  G.C.M.G., 

Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  Portrait. 

“None  of  the  cheap  reprints  so  prevalent  of  late  has  given  us  more  unalloyed 
pleasure.” — Morning  Post. 

BELL’S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  net  each. 

RIPON.  By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A.  With  53  Illus- 

trations. 

ELY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.  With 

47  Illustrations. 

BRISTOL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass£,  M.A.  With 

32  Illustrations. 

ST.  DAYID’S.  By  Philip  A.  Robson,  A. R. I. B.A. 

With  50  Illustration 

BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY, 

AND  BRADFORD-ON-AVON.  By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.  With  49  Illus- 
trations. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

Contents  top  SEPTEMBER.  6d. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  Another 
Adventure  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.  By  John  Mills. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

HANDS  ROUND  THE  COAST.  By  Alfred  T.  Story. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  SPEECH.  By  Frederick  Dolman. 

THE  ISLAND  MANTRAP.  By  Robert  Barr. 

PULPIT  DEVICES.  By  E.  Leslie  GillEains. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAMMA.  By  Winifred  Graham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NEW  WORLD.  By  Beckles  Willson.  Illus- 
trations  from  Facsimiles. 

BULLS  AND  BEARS  ON  SKOR  VPIEAN.  By  John  Oxenham. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

SOME  FAMOUS  BATS.  By  Harold  Macfarlane. 

THE  MAGIC  FLUTE.  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Amy  F.  Cackett 
POSTAGE-STAMP  PICTURES. 

CURIOSITIES. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1031.  SEPTEMBER,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

PIANISTS  OF  THE  PAST.  Personal  Recollections  by  the  late  Charles 
Salaman. 

WITH  THE  PILCHARD  FLEET.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

CRICKET  RECORDS.  By  Hamish  Stuart. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.  Chaps.  VI.-VIII. 

SKINNER  OF  SKINNER’S  HORSE. 

A  RECTOR'S  STORY. 

THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

ALFRED  THE  KING.  By  Mrs.  Ada  Bartrick  Baker. 

OUR  L.-T. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  Palm  without  the  Dust — Lord  Rosebery's  Lassitude — The 
Creation  of  Mr.  Gladstone— Lord  Chesterfield’s  “Letters” — The 
Worlds  Misunderstanding-  His  Morality — His  Political  Wisdom 
and  Prescience— Mr.  Caine  and  his  Rival — The  Virtue  of  Imagina¬ 
tion — A  ubject  of  Emotion — An  Egyptian  Pleasantry. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Richard  Croker  (Alfred  Henry  Lewis).  New  York. :  Life  Publishing. 
Company. 

“  Bijou  Biographies  ”  :  —  Marie  Corelli  (Kent  Carr.  Double  volume). 
Drane.  ir. 

Fiction. 

Cash  is  King  (William  A.  Reid) ;  Real  Life  (C.  S.  Marshall).  Drane. 
6s.  each. 

Four-Leaved  Clover  (Maxwell  Gray).  Heinemann.  6s. 
Queen-Sweetheart  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson).  White.  6s. 

The  Call  of  the  Future  (Mrs.  Bertram  Tanqueray).  llurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

God’s  Rebel  (Hulbert  Fuller).  Jairold.  6r. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Shamrock  (Jane  Barlow)  ;  The  Million 
(Dorothea  Gerard).  Methuen.  6r.  each. 

History. 

A  Short  Plistory  of  the  Hebrew's  to  the  Roman  Period  (R.  L.  Ottley). 
Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  5  s. 

Law. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Guide  (W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  J.  IP.. 
Greenhalgh,  and  James  Roberts).  New  Scotland  Yard. 

School  Books. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  I.  and  II  (John  Sargeaunt),  is.  6d.  ;  Virgil  — 
zEneid,  Books  V.  and  VI.  (St.  J.  Basil  Wynne  Willson),  lr.  6d.  ; 
Ctesar — Gallic  War  (C.  A.  A.  du  Pontet),  ir.  6 d.  ;  Pope  (George 
Soutar),  2s.  6 d.  ;  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
Keats  (A.  D.  Innes),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Lamb  :  Select  Essays  (Agnes 
Wilson),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Hazlitt  :  Essays  on  Poetry  (D.  Nichol  Smith), 
2s.  6 d.  ;  The  George  Eliot  Reader  (Elizabeth  Lee),  2 s.  6 d. 
London  :  Blackwood. 

Travel. 

From  Cyprus  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Egyptian  Delta  (Edward  Vizetelly). 
Pearson.  l6y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coming  Revolution,  A  (Capt.  Petavel).  Sonnenschein.  ir. 

Domestic  Economy  in  Theory  and  Practice  (M.  G.  Bidder  and  F,. 

Baddeley).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  4r.  6 d. 
Edinburgh  Waverley,  The.  Vol.  IX.  : — “  The  Black  Dwarf”  ;  Vols. 

X.  and  XI. “  Old  Mortality.”  Edinburgh  :  Jack. 

Poverty  and  Un-British  Rule  in  India  (Dadabhai  Naoroji).  Sonnen¬ 
schein.  icv.  6 d. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute :  Library  Catalogue  1901  (compiled  by 
James  R.  Boose.  Supplement  I.).  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Magazines  and  Reviews  for  September  : — The  Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine,  ir. ;  S.  Nicholas,  ij.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine* 
ij.  4 d.  ;  The  School  World,  6 d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ; 
Temple  Bar,  ir.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ; 
The  Fortnightly  Review',  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2 s.  6 d.  ; 
The  Windsor  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The  Churchman,  6 d.  ;  The  United 
Service  Magazine,  2s. 

For  August  The  Mission  World,  3 d. 


THE  PJATSOiiAL  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER.  2s.  6d.  net. 

(Commencement  of  a  new  volume.) 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey 
Bart.,  M.P. 

EMPRESS  FREDERICK.  By  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bart. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  PRO-BOER.  By  Walter  Raleigh. 

“BOSS”  CROKER.  By  Gustavus  Myers,  Author  of  the  “  History  of 
Tammany  Hall.” 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE.  By  F.  Harcourt  Kitchin. 

THE  COPPERHEADS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  H.  W. 
Wilson. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  CHILLY  DEATH.  By  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G. 
MADE  IN  GERMANY  AND  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER.  By  Ernest  E. 

Williams,  Author  of  “  Made  in  Germany.” 

GREATER  BRITAIN. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  SEPTEMBER  Issue  of 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Will  Contain  the  following  Articles 
THE  WARS  OF  THE  FUTURE.  By  Jean  de  Bloch. 

THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  TRUST.— II.  By  Henry  W.  Macrosty  and  S.  G. 
Hobson. 

FRANCESCO  CRISPI.  By  Paolo  D'AlbAro. 

ART  AND  USEFULNESS— I.  By  Vernon  Lee. 

THE  ART  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Ada  Cone. 
THE  ORGANISATION  OF  MANKIND.  By  E.  Wake  Cook. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Johnston. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Havelock  Ellis. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  “A  Reader.” 


Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers ,  or  oj 

TIIE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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From  MR.  MURRAY’S  List. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEYVBOLT. 

No.  12.  SEPTEMBER,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

A  BREEZE  FROM  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

THE  ALLEGED  ECONOMIC  DECAY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— JR  H. 

M A  BLOCK. 

THE  NAVY  AT  SCHOOL  (With  Ma p)-Lieut.  CARLYON  BELLA  IRS, 
R.N. 

UNSOLVED  FOREICN  PRQBLEMS-C//H.ffAJS\S'  bill,  M.p. 

ITALY’S  CASE  AGAINST  HER  ALLIES-^.  B.  DUFFIELD. 

THE  WORK  AND  FUTURE  OF  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  /.  B. 

A  TKINS. 

NATIONALITY  IN  DRAMATIC  ART-//.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 

A  WOMAN  PAINTER  AND  SYMBOLISM  (Illustrated)-£/3/ TH  SICHEL. 
KOROLENKO— G.  L.  CALDERON. 

THE  VALET’S  TRAGEDY— -•! /TO /?-£«''  LANG. 

MAGIC— IP-  B.  YEATS. 

COMMEMORATION  -HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT,  xxvi.-xxvir.-^Arr//ewr  hope. 


TRISTRAM  OF  BLEf^T.  An  Episode  in  the 

Story  of  an  Ancient  House.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette . — “  An  ideal  holiday  book.” 

THE  SNARES  OF  THE  WORLD,  By 

HAMILTON  AIDE.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  GREY  EYES,  and  other 

Stories.  By  RICCARDO  STEPHENS,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Author  of  “The 
Prince  and  the  Undertaker  and  what  they  Undertook,  ’  &c.  Large  crown  8vo. 
6s. 

THE  DOMINE’S  GARDEN.  By  Imogen  Clark. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  [/ ust  published. 

The  Spectator  says  “  A  remarkable  novel . Told  with  poetry,  grace,  and 

dignity.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  A  book  to  read  at  leisure  and  to  linger  over.” 

The  World.— j  A  novelist  of  quite  exceptional  power  and  promise . There  are 

qualities  to  be  discerned  in  this  story  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  most 
notable  of  recent  works  of  fiction.” 

Weekly  Register. — “  It  has human  interest,  humour,  pathos.” 

Times — “There  is  one  scene  which  might  dim  the  eyes  of  the  most  callous 
reviewer.” 

Daily  Mail. — “  The  story  charms  and  fascinates.” 


MR.  MURRAY’S  HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

Uniform  with  “A  Compleat  Bachelor.” 

ANTONIA.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden.  Crown 

8 vo.  2S.  6d.  net.  [. Immediately . 

THE  GATHERING  OF  BROTHER  HILA- 

RIUS.  By  MICHAEL  FAIRLESS.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[/ fnmediately. 

AN  EPISODE  ON  A  DESERT  ISLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.”  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  {Just published. 

MRS.  GREEN.  By  Evelyne  Elsye  Rynd.  Crown 

8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  {Recently  published. 

MONSIEUR  BEAUCA8RE.  By  Booth  Tark- 

INGTON.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLEAT  BACHELOR.  By  Oliver 

ONIONS.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  GIFT  FROM  THE  GRAVE.  By  Edith 

WHARTON.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

MONICA  GREY.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Hely- 

HUTCHINSON.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


T’HE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  closed  from 

X  MONDAY,  September  2nd,  to  THURSDAY,  September  5th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

British  Museum,  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

26th  August,  1901. 


FOUR  GOOD  BOOKS. 


A  FOURTH  EDITION  IS  IN  PREPARATION. 

Price  5s.  net. 

MEN  AND  LETTERS. 

By  HERBERT  PAUL. 

Guardian. — “  The  book  is  an  altogether  delightful  one . Everyone  who  cares 

for  good  literature  and  good  talk  should  buy  it  at  once,  take  it  on  a  railway  iournev, 
and  be  happy.” 

Times. — “  A  book  which  is  both  learned  and  eminently  readable— a  rare  com¬ 
bination.” 

Daily  News.—1*  It  must  be  read  by  all  who  appreciate  urbanity,  humour,  and 
a  style  which  glitters  like  the  point  of  a  rapier  wielded  by  a  master  of  fence.” 


Delightful — 


Price  6s.-  EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

THE  ARISTOCRATS. 

Being  the  Impressions  of  the  Lady  Helen  Pule  during  her  Sojourn 
in  the  Great  North  Woods ,  as  spontaneously  Recorded  in  her 
Letters  to  her  friend  in  North  Britain ,  the  Countess  of  Edge 
and  Ross. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON, 

Author  of  “The  Californians, ”  “Senator  North.” 

Times. — “Clever  and  entertaining . This  gay  volume  is  written  by  someone 

with  a  pretty  wit,  an  eye  for  scenery,  and  a  mind  quick  to  grasp  natural  as  well  as 
individual  characteristics.  Her  investigations  into  the  American  character  are  acute 
as  well  as  amusing.” 

Standard. — “  Excellent  entertainment A  book  of  brilliant  parts.” 

Onlooker. — “I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  strongly  to  my  readers’ 

notice . It  contains  the  most  delicious  satire  and  the  brightest  writing  that  has 

been  published  for  a  long  time.” 


Interesting— 


Price  6s.— A  NEW  WRITER. 

THEY  THAT  TOOK  THE  SWORD. 

By  NATHANIEL  STEPHENSON. 

World. — “  Deserves  hearty  recognition . Admirable . Treated  with  excep¬ 

tional  ability.” 

Candid  Friend. — “  A  pleasant,  exciting,  and  well-written  story.” 

Outlook. — “  Good.” 

Academy. — “  Well-written.” 


Bright — 


Price  6s.— A  FAVOURITE  AUTHOR. 

SEVERANCE. 

By  THOMAS  COBB. 

Author  of  “Carpet  Courtship,”  “Mr.  Passingham,”  “The 
Dissemblers,”  & c.,  &e. 

A thencEum. — “‘Severance’  will  be  gratefully  adjudged  charming  as  well  as 
discreet  by  most  readers.” 

Literary  World. — “As  pleasant  a  volume  as  could  be  met  with  on  a  summer’s 
day.” 

Speaker. — “  Pleasant,  readable,  well-finished . As  refreshing  a  relaxation  as  we 

know.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  It  should  prove  a  successful  holiday  book.” 


Mr.  JOHN  LANE  will  Publish  on  September  3rd  a  new 
Six- Shilling  Novel  entitled  THE  JUST  AND  THE  UNJUST,  *> V 
RICHARD  BAGOT,  the  Author  of'  that  successful  work  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  topics ,  CASTING  UF  NETS.  There  will  also  appear 

SCENES  FROM  CLERICAL  LIFE,  by  GEORGE  ELIOT,  in  the  “ New 

Pocket  Library”  Series  (size  6"  in.  by  3$  in.,  doth,  Is.  0(1.  net; 
leather,  2s,  net),  which  opened  with  ADAM  BEDE,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  later  in  the  ALutumn  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  famous  trilogy , 

THE  WARDEN,  BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  and  DR.  THORNE.  t 

further  instalment  to  the  “  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening” 
will  be  published  on  the  same  day— vis.,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
GREENHOUSE  (~s-  (><l.  net),  by  J.  C.  TALLACK.  The  approaching 
season  should  make  this  particularly  welcome  to  all  echo  are 
looking  for  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  or  who  need  practical 
guidance  in  it.  Mr.  LANE  would  also  call  timely  attention  to 
the  appearance  early  in  the  Autumn  of  a  handsome  Edition  de 
Luxe  «/  EDWARD  FITZGERALD’S  Rendering  of  the  RUBAIYAT  OF 
OMAR  KHAYYAM,  Edited  by  Mr.  F.  B.  MONEY-COUTTS  (15s.  net). 
Th  is  sumptuous  volume,  printed  on  .Japanese  vellum  and  hand¬ 
made  paper,  with  J‘I  beautiful  1  Hast  rations  by  Mr.  HERBERT 
COLE,  will  make  an  irresistibly  attractive  present.  The  Edition 
is  a  very  limited  one,  and  cannot  be  reprinted,  so  an  early 
application  to  your  Rooks  el  l  er  is  advised. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

No.  2S5.  September,  1901. 

THE  IRISH  NUISANCE  AND  HOW  TO  ABATE  IT.  By  Edward 
Dicey,  C.B. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  ESCAPE  FROM  HOUNDSDITCH.  By  Sidney 
Webb. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  THE  CORONATION.  (With  Plans.)  By 
Somers  Clarice,  F.S.A.,  Architect  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

THE  FIRST  BRITISH  SETTLERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Wirgman,  Canon  of  Grahamstown  Cathedral. 

RECENT  SCIENCE.  By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOAT-RACING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  ex  Amateur 
Champion  of  the  Thames. 

LORD  LYTTON’S  NOVELS.  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

THE  SIEGES  OF  DERRY  AND  LIMERICK.  By  Henry  Mangan. 
SKETCHES  IN  A  NORTHERN  TOWN.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Birchenhaugh. 
ASSUMING  THE  FOUNDATIONS.  (Concluded.)  By  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert. 

“  TENNIS.”  By  His  Excellency  Mons.  Jusserand. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  KAFFIR  LABOUR.  By  Jonkheer  Van  Citters. 
LAST  MONTH.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

SEPTEMBER,  1901. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  LORD  ROSEBERY.  By  Calchas. 

-HEREAFTER  :  A  Sonnet. 

THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK.  By  Charles  Ben  ham. 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE  AT  THE  DAWN  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  E.  B.  Iwan-Muller. 

DO  MEN  DESIRE  IMMORTALITY?  By  F.  Ci'S.  Schiller. 

THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION,  AND  UNIVERSITY  EDU¬ 
CATION  IN  IRELAND.  By  His  Honour  Judge  O’Connor  Morris. 

GERHART  HAUPTMANN.  By  Beatrice  Marshall. 

'UNIVERSITY  REFORM  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA.  By  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott. 

BOOK  COLLECTING  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.  By  W.  Roberts. 

A  CENSOR  OF  MODERN  WOMANHOOD.  B}^  George  Paston. 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  FICTION. 
By  L.  Marillier. 

”  ANTICIPATIONS.”  (VI.)  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT. 

A  LONG  DUEL  :  A  Serious  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

CHArMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 

men 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

SEPTEMBER,  1901. 

'  Contents : 

DRAWING.  By  Howard  Pyle.  (Frontispiece.)  To  accompany  “  The  United 
States  Army.” 

THE  POOR  IN  SUMMER.  By  Robert  Alston  Stevenson.  Illustrations 
by  Henry  McCarter,  Otto  H.  Bacher,  Denman  Fink,  C.  S.  Chapman, 
C.  W.  Hawthorne,  and  H.  L.  Brown. 

LOVE.  Sonnet.  By  Marguerite  Merington. 

'“A  BURRO-PUNCHER.”  By  Walter  A.  WycicoVf. 

THE  UNITrsD  STATES  ARMY.  (The  first  of  three  papers.)  By  Francis  V. 
Greene,  late  Major-General  U.S.V.  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle,  R.  F. 
Zogbaum,  1.  C.  Yohn,  Louis  Betts  and  others,  and  from  photographs  and 
documents. 

SUSPENSE.  Poem.  By  Rosina  Hubley  Emmet. 

THE  BEGUILING  OF  THE  BEARS.  By  Frederic  Irland.  Illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  Author. 

THE  CLOCK  IN  THE  SKY.  By  George  W.  Cable.  Illustration  by 
Howard  Chandi.er  Christy. 

FORBEARANCE.  Quatrain.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

PAUL  REVERE  AND  HIS  ENGRAVING.  By  William  Loring  Andrews. 
Illustrations  reproduced  from  engravings  by  Paul  Revere. 

THE  WRONG  HOUSE— MORE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Illustration  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

ANTH5US.  Poem.  By  Fullerton  L.  Waldo. 

A  VAUDEVILLE  TURN.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Illustrations  by 
W.  Glackens. 

THE  PINK  OF  COURTESY.  By  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  Illustrations  by 
H.  G.  Fangel. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SEA.  Poem.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Decora¬ 
tions  by  I.  W.  Taber. 

THE  PINES  OF  LORY.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Author  of  “  Amos  Judd," 
Chaps.  V.-VIII.  Decorations  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield.  (To  be  con- 
tinned .) 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW.  College  and  Business — Practical  Education  and 
Romanticism. 

r  HE  FIELD  OF  ART.  Concerning  Architectural  Decoration — A  Mural 
Painter  s  Letter  to  his  Pupils  (Frederic  Crowninshield). 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


From  MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  List 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  has  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  he  will  publish  the 
following  Books  during  the  Autumn:— 

THE  BARBARIAN  INVASION  OF  ITALY.  By 

Professor  Pasquale  Villari.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  32s. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CARICATURIST: 

Being  the  Autobiography  of  Harry  Furniss.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  32s. 

ALBERT  CHEVALIER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BEFORE  !  FORGET:  Being  the  Autobiography 

of  a  Chevalier  d’lndustrie.  Written  by  Albert  Chevalier.  Illustrated. 
16s.  net. 

TWO  CHOICE  ART  BOOKS. 

GIOVANNI  SEGANT6NI :  His  Life  and  Work. 

Edited  by  Luigi  Villari.  Illustrated.  £1  is.  net. 

OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE 

ZUIDERZEE.  Illustrated.  21s. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ON  CHINA. 

m  THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLUE  GOWN.  By 

Mrs.  Archibald  Little.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HISTORY. 

By  Dr.  G.  M.  Theal,  Author  of  ‘‘South  Africa,”  “  Theal’s  Little  History  of 
South  Africa,”  &c.  Illustrated,  16s. 

JOSEPHINE,  EXPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH.  By 

Frederick  A.  Ober.  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

ITALIAN  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  EPOCH  OF 

UNIFICATION.  By  Countess  Martinengo  Caesaresco.  Cheap  edition. 
7s.  6d. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  MARY  ROBINSON. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ALCOHOLISM! — A  STUDY  IN  HEREDITY.  By 

G.  Archdall  Reid,  M.B.,  C.M.,  F.R.S.E..  Author  of  “The  Present  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Man  ”  ;  Lecturer  on  Heredity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

UNWIN’S  GREEN  CLOTH  LIBRARY. 

Six  Shillings  each. 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita  (Sept.  7). 

THE  BOURGEOIS.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

A  LION’S  WHELP.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

THE  YELLOW  FIEND.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

YORKE  THE  ADVENTURER,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Louis  Becke. 

THE  SAVING  CHILD.  By  Mrs.  Fraser. 

A  DOUBLE  CHOICE.  By  J  ames  Baker. 

WSSTONS.  By  Miles  Amber. 

THE  INSANE  ROOT.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

DEATH  THE  SHOWMAN.  By  John  Fraser. 

THE  MATING  OF  A  DOVE.  By  Mary  E.  Mann. 

MISTRESS  BARBARA  CUNLSFFE  (The  Combers). 

By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

BREACHLEY,  BLACK  SHEEP.  By  Louis  Becke. 

SOULS  OF  PASSAGE.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

THE  DISCIPLE.  By  Paul  Bourget. 

TWO  CHARMING  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

Six  Shillings  each.  Illustrated. 

THE  WOULDBECOODS  :  A  Sequel  to  “  The  Treasure 
Seekers.”  By  E.  Nesbit. 

NINE  UNLIKELY  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  E.  Nesbit. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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the 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological, 

and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYXE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE. 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  I  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  : — Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scientific  and  Technological- 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  8  : — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works  ;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History  ;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names— a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9  : — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example Temse,  TemS 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  temes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift ;  D.  terns ,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve  ;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  Tha 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10: — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  11  Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work.. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £$.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.,  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . 

Address  .  ...... 

Profession  . . . ’•*. 


Date 


The  Saturday  Review 


31  August,  1901 


To  Garden  Lovers. 


NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may ,  but  the  best  way 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  worth  gathering  is  to  understand 

9 

the  dr st  principles  of  horticulture . 


Now  is  tiie  time  to  secure 

THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MR.  L.  UPCOTT  GILL. 


The  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  undoubtedly  THE 
DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING,  thousands  of  volumeshaving  been  sold  here 
and  in  America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek  :  it  is  very  full,  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist 
under  one  hat. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
■with  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propagation  ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are  also  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,  and  other 
features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  in  fact  a  working 
Encycloptedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be  they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  in  half  Persian, 

cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS. 

The  Edition  will  be  supplied  Carriage  Paid  and  Complete,  on  payment  of 

Ss. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of  4s.  6d.  each. 
This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement. 


FORM  OF  ORDER. 


To  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  “  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  5  vols.,  half  bound  in  Persian,  published  at  4s.  od., 
for  which  I  enclose  9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments 
are  paid. 


S.R. 


Date, 


Name 
and  - 
Address 


NOW  READY. 

THE  FIRST  BIOGRAPHY 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 
Eleanor.  Fifth  Impression.  With  Illus- 

trations  by  Albert  Sterner. 

OVER  110,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
London  Quarterly  Review. — kt  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character _ Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us 

a  book  that  finds  its  way  to  one’s  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this.” 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  Sixth 

Edition. 

Times. — “A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  best  work.,,. 
The  story  is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told.” 

Sir  George  TressacJy.  Fourth 

Edition. 

Standard. — “  An  exceedingly  able  book.  We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it . It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit.” 

By  STM LEY  J.  WEYMAN . 

The  Castle  inn.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — “  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity . The  opening 

scene  is  of  the  essence  of  romance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas . In  brief,  author  and 

readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  ‘  This  is  what 
you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.’  ” 

By  HENRY  3 ETON  MERRIMAN. 

The  Isle  of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — “A  really  admirable  novel . The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

Roden's  Corner.  Third  Edition. 

Punch. — “  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous . The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new.” 

!n  Kedar’s  Tents.  Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — “  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour.” 

The  Grey  Lady.  New  Edition.  With 

12  Full-page  Illustration-. 

Globe. — “  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout.” 

The  Sowers.  Twenty-first  Edition. 

Graphic. — “  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page  has 
been  turned.” 

By  A.  CONAN  BOYLE. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Speaker. — “  It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  4  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.’  ” 

Uncle  Be  mac.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  —  ''1'  4  Uncle  Bernac’  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle's  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thin?  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “  These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian. — “A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think, 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  ‘  Vice  Versa.’  ” 


OF 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI, 

forming  the  Second  Double  Volume  of  the 

BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES,  Price  One 
Shilling. 

The  booh  ?s  specially  Illustrated,  and  con¬ 
tains  much  nezv  matter. 

The  Volumes  in  the  Bijou  Series  already  published  are  : — 

“MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,”  by  Arthur  Wallace;  “LORD 
KITCHENER,”  by  W.  Francis  Aitken  ;  “EARL  ROBERTS,” 
by  Ernest  Russell;  “MR.  JOHN  BURNS,”  by  G.  II.  Knott; 
“LORD  SALISBURY,”  by  Edward  Salmon;  “DR.  W.  G. 
GRACE,”  by  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d.  each.  “  H.M.  KING 
EDWARD  A  II.,  ’  by  H.  Whates,  Double  volume,  is. 

HENRA  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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By  S.  R.  CROCKETT . 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. — “  A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  IViark.  With  a  Frond- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure.” 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Third  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions  Third  Impression. 

Weekly  Sun. — 44  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style.” 

Gleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator 44  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 


***  Messrs .  SMITH ,  ELDER ,  &P  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward 
a  copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

2  i% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.'* 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd., 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capita! . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . . £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  T1NTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  ABEROOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AMD  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH.  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  B ETT WS-Y -COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  _  “  Particularly  good."—  Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — -Liverpool Daily  Post. 
“Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  ILmiZ  EMYIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York:  Brentano’s. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


TKE  Publisher  of  the  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  n 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6Jd.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.  * 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee— THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  anew  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ET 

cl  os  3E5.e^ruLes 


Un  Num6ro  specimen  (Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num^ros  par  an 

sur  demande.  REVUE  DES  Revues).  Richement  illustris 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d idtes. 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  didSes. 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l’^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lines')  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr^e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn£s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int.eressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats ) ; 

‘  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrates  ”  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
ititdits  signes  par  let  p l it s  <7 rands  710ms  franqais  et  4trari<jers» 


Redaction  et  Administpation  :  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 

3D> 

Weekly. 

Postage 

id. 

The  “TIMES”  of  HORTICULTURE. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

PI.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

r  i 

£  s-  d. 

£  s-  d. 

One  Year  ... 

...  l82 

...  i  10  4 

Half  Year... 

O  14  I 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

...  0  7  1 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  S A  TURDA  J  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad: — 


Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

M  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

t)  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

M  . . . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  . . . . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,_4S7  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 

Hombokg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 

New  York  . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

n  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ...  .The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUSS  NEW  NOVELS,  &c. 

A  SOWER  OF  WHEAT,  the  New  Novel  by  HAROLD  BINDLOSS,  Author  of 
"  Ainslie’s  Ju-ju/’  will  be  ready  on  September  5.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  TERENCE,  by  B.  M.  CROKER,  with  6  Illustrations,, 
will  also  be  ready  on  September  5.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TR5USV1PH  OF  HILARY  BLACHLAND,  by  BERTRAM  MITFORD,  Author 

of  “  I  he  Gun-runner,”  will  be  ready  on  September  12.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s . 

THE  LADY  OF  LYNN,  by  WALTER  BESANT,  with  12  Illustrations  by  G.  Demain- 
Hammond.  is  now  re-edy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  It  marks  a  return  to  Sir  Walter’s  most  fruitful  period.”— Daily  Mail. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  HILARY  BLACHLAND. 

runner,’’  &c.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


By  Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of 


The  Gun- 

[Sept.  12. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  WOMAN. 

FOURTH  EDITION.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


By  Max  O’Rell,  Author  of  “  John  Bull  and  his  Island,”  &c. 

[Ready. 


DESPAIR’S  LAST  JOURNEY.  By  D.  Christie  Murray,  .Author  of  “  The  Church  of  Humanity,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  LOVER’S  PROGRESS.  Told  by  Himself,  and  “Dedicated  to  all  who  Love.”  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

gilt  top,  6s.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  PURPLE  CLOUD.  By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of  “The  Lord  of  the  Sea,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt 

top,  6s.  [ Shortly. 

JUDAH  PYECROFT,  PURITAN.  By  Harry  Lindsay.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [shortly. 

THE  CANKERWORM:  being  Episodes  of  a  Woman’s  Life.  By  George  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of 

“The  New  Mistress,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Oct.  3. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SCAR:  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.  By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  “In  a, 

Cathedral  City,”  &c.  SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Shortly. 

THREE  MEN  OF  MARK.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  “A  Young  Dragon,”  &c.  Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [In preparation. 

A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH.  By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  “Joan,  the  Curate,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Oct.  3. 


MAX  THORNTON.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 

EDITION.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  Crompton,  R.I.  A  New 

[Immediately. 


Wew  Three-and-Sixpenny  Editions  in  the  Press. 


THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHAM.  By  Herbert 

Compton.  [Sept.  12. 

THE  BLUE  DIAMOND.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

A  MISSING  HERO.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondetice  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exceptioii.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  effects  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  j 
Proclamation  are  as  yet  considerable  ;  nor  are  they  [ 
likely  to  be  till  the  very  eve  of  the  fifteenth  ;  but  the  | 
statistics  of  surrenders  for  the  four  weeks  ending  on  J 
2  September  are  satisfactory.  In  the  first  of  the  four 
weeks  there  were  85  surrenders,  in  the  next  95,  in  the  ! 
next  185  and  in  the  last  127.  Although  the  number  in 
the  last  week  is  a  decrease  on  that  of  the  previous  week 
the  reduction  of  men  in  the  field  and  accidental  variation 
may  well  account  for  the  diminution,  while  the  general 
increase  of  surrenders  as  the  war  continues  is  a  fact 
whose  significance  cannot  be  disregarded.  Apart  from 
the  chasing  of  Scheepers’  marauding  commando  in 
Cape  Colony  and  the  capture  of  Lotter’s  commando 
near  Pietersburg  after  some  sharp  fighting  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  19  killed  and  114  prisoners  the  only  events 
of  the  week  have  been  the  wrecking  of  trains.  The  , 
death  of  Colonel  Vandeleur  whilst  gallantly  direct-  [ 
ing  his  men  during  the  attack  on  the  disabled  train  ; 
in  a  cutting  on  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  line  has  cost 
us  a  young  officer  of  exceptional  promise.  Apparently 
the  attack  was  led  by  the  notorious  Hinton.  Such 
incidents  as  these,  equally  purposeless  and  brutal, 
will  secure  support  for  the  views  of  the  Army  League 
in  advocating  the  adoption  of  methods  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

“  You  may  ”,  said  General  Sherman,  “order  all  your 
post  and  district  commanders  that  guerillas  are  not 
soldiers,  but  wild  beasts,  unknown  to  the  usage  of  war. 
To  be  recognised  as  soldiers  they  must  be  enlisted,  en¬ 
rolled,  officered,  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped  by 
some  recognised  belligerent  Power  ”. 

Speculation  has  been  very  busy  over  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  Krause  who  is  cited  as  a  fugitive  offender  from 
South  Africa.  Everything  that  has  been  heard  of  Dr. 
Krause  has  been  to  his  credit.  He  was  in  authority  at 
Johannesburg  when  Lord  Roberts  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  and  it  fell  to  him  formally  to  hand  over  the 
keys.  He  earned  the  high  commendation  of  Lord 
Roberts  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  kept 
order  in  the  town  and  for  his  good  work  in  protecting 
the  mines.  In  Johannesburg  where  he  was  Public 
Prosecutor  he  had  the  reputation  among  extremists  of 
leaning  overmuch  towards  British  sympathies.  He  is  a 


member  of  the  British  Bar  and  well  known  as  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  Middle  Temple  Library  and  Common 
Room  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  preparing  a  case. 
He  was  charged  in  the  Extradition  Court  at  Bow  Street, 
but  only  formal  evidence  to  justify  arrest  was  produced. 
It  is  understood  that  he  was  arrested  on  telegraphic 
information  from  Africa  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  may  therefore  be  some  time 
before  his  case  is  heard.  The  charge  is  one  of  high 
treason  and  bail  was  necessarily  refused.  The  trial, 
whenever  it  takes  place,  will  be  of  immense  interest  to 
lawyers  for  the  light  it  will  throw  on  the  special  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Notting¬ 
ham  represented,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  same  interests 
as  the  assembly  at  Swansea.  Both  were  concerned 
with  the  prosperity  of  British  trade,  and  though  Capital 
was  chiefly  represented  at  Nottingham  and  Labour  at 
Swansea  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  two  interests 
should  be  identical.  Lord  Avebury’s  speech  has  been 
much  commended,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  said 
nothing  which  was  open  to  criticism  :  the  whole  world 
might  subscribe  to  the  bulk  of  his  platitudes.  He 
smote  the  grumblers  vigorously  because  English  ex¬ 
ports  have  increased.  He  did  not  stay  to  examine  the 
details  of  that  increase.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  habit  of  grumbling  prematurely  keeps  at  bay  what 
Lord  Avebury  confessed  was  the  chief  danger  to  pro¬ 
gress  ;  a  desire  to  rest  on  the  past,  to  let  well  alone.  The 
obstinacy  of  manufacturers  in  not  adapting  themselves 
to  the  wishes  of  foreign  clients  and  the  insufficiency  of 
commercial  education — a  phrase  that  contradicts  itself— 
have  been  insisted  on  as  cardinal  sins  at  every  com¬ 
mercial  discussion  for  years. 

By  far  the  most  novel  and  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  was  Mr.  Strebel’s  speech  on  Free  Trade. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  cheered  at  Swansea.  As 
contrasted  with  the  optimistic  platitudes  of  Lord 
Avebury  his  contention  that  our  past  pre-eminence  was 
due  less  to  Free  Trade  than  to  free  institutions  and 
national  character  was  trenchant  and  refreshing.  What¬ 
ever  respect  we  may  hold  for  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, 
which  it  is  usual  to  regard  as  above  criticism,  it  is 
indisputable  that  many  of  the  nations,  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  dangerous  competitors,  are  convinced  Pro¬ 
tectionists.  If  England  flourished  by  the  establishment 
of  freedom  in  trade,  Germany  is  flourishing,  and  at  our 
expense,  by  modified  Protection.  Our  shipping  returns 
are  diminished  and,  at  any  rate  in  respect  of  machinery, 
we  have  lost  altogether  our  old  predominance.  There 
is  matter  for  thought  in  this  and,  though  Mr.  Strebel 
did  not  put  his  motion  to  the  vote,  even  the  most 
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dogmatic  free-trader  must  have  recognised  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  argument  against  rigidity  of  dogma  in  the 
creed  of  a  commercial  nation. 

Mr.  Ritchie  (speaking  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce),  to  some  extent 
corroborated  the  unreal  optimism  of  Lord  Avebury. 
He  should  at  least  have  pointed  out  that  the  increase 
of  28  millions  in  our  exports  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
demand  for  coal,  a  commodity  of  which  we  can  ill 
afford  to  be  prodigal,  whatever  its  price.  His  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Colonial  Office  was  satisfactory,  but  it  is  of  little  use 
our  consuls  sending  special  information  from  all  over 
the  world  if  merchants  take  so  small  advantage  of  the 
increased  knowledge.  Nor  does  the  increase  of  faci¬ 
lities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  foreign  trade  bear  on 
the  question  of  free  trade  which  Mr.  Ritchie  was  dis¬ 
cussing.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  himself  a  patriot 
before  a  free-trader,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  in  spite  of  his 
expressed  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  an  upheaval  of 
our  fiscal  policy  gave  indications  that  he  had  no  great 
reverence  for  the  dogma  of  free  trade.  There  was 
no  suggestion  in  Mr.  Strebel’s  speech  of  a  fiscal  revo¬ 
lution  ;  his  point  of  view  was  rather  that  it  is  time  to 
test  our  formula  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  not  to 
reverence  the  free-trade  principle  because  the  country 
has  been  prosperous  in  the  past.  Few  principles' are 
not  the  better  for  qualifications. 

Either  the  serious  questions  raised  for  trade  unions 
by  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  or  the  Amended  Stand¬ 
ing  Orders  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  had  the  good 
effect  of  bringing  the  proceedings  at  Swansea  from  the 
clouds  into  the  region  of  solid  facts.  Darwinism,  and 
evolution,  and  the  society  of  the  future  as  conceived  by 
a  worthy  Huddersfield  operative,  were  replaced  by 
questions  affecting  the  existence  and  the  every-day 
interests  of  trade  unions  and  workmen.  When  the 
Congress  met  its  Parliamentary  report  reproduced 
the  first  feelings  of  alarm  with  which  the  Taff 
Vale  case  was  received.  The  discussions  however 
which  took  place  rather  point  to  the  fact  that 
Unionists  will  rapidly  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
inevitable  and  find  out  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seemed.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  an  agitation 
should  be  raised  to  override  the  decision  by  legislation. 
That  is  seen  to  be  an  impossible  course.  The  unions 
have  been  very  suddenly  forced  into  a  position  which 
could  not  have  been  totally  unexpected  in  view  of  their 
increasing  power.  Formal  incorporation,  with  conse¬ 
quent  full  legal  rights  and  responsibilities,  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  history  of  unionism. 

The  voting  on  the  motion  to  establish  a  Court  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  “  Compulsory  Concilia¬ 
tion  ” — a  quaint  phrase — proves,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  wisdom  of  rejecting  this  method  of  settling  trade 
disputes,  that  trade  unionists  do  not  believe  the  power 
of  the  unions  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Lords’  decision. 
The  keynote  of  the  opposition  in  every  speech  was  that 
the  independent  action  of  the  unions  would  be  lost,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  strike  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
court  whose  constitution  must  inevitably  be  suspect. 

hat  suspicion  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  but  there  it 
is  :  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  quoted  his 
own  experience  of  New  Zealand  as  showing  the 
success  of  State  Courts  in  trade  disputes  from  the 
workmen’s  point  of  view.  It  is  very  curious  by  the 
way  that  so  trusted  a  unionist  leader  as  Mr.  Tillett 
should  have  given  such  emphatic  evidence  as  this,  which 
is  absolutely  contradictory  to  the  alleged  views  of  Mr. 
Seddon  as  to  arbitration  in  that  very  colony. 

The  conjunction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel 
Squadrons  for  combined  manoeuvres  will  probably  allow 
of  some  important  problems  being  solved.  It  is  not 
often  in  these  days  that  eighteen  battleships  are  col¬ 
lected  together  in  one  fleet,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  such  a  number  can  be  conveniently  handled. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  number,  for  in  former  times  fleets 
were  much  larger,  as  the  speed  of  modern  ships  which 
makes  officers  doubtful  whether  the  squadron  of  twelve 


ironclads,  allowing  two  divisions  of  six  and  four  sub¬ 
divisions  of  three  vessels,  is  not  the  most  effective 
organisation.  The  remainder  would  then  be  formed 
into  a  second  or  reserve  fleet.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  two  squadrons  have  attached  to  them  such 
a  small  number  of  cruisers.  The  last  two  years’ 
naval  manoeuvres  have  indicated  that  efficient  scouting 
in  naval  operations  is  most  important,  and  that  more 
systematic  training  as  well  as  practice  is  required  in 
this  operation.  The  most  diverse  types  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  work  from  the  destroyer  to  the  12,000- 
ton  cruiser.  The  best  system  of  naval  scouting  is  yet 
to  be  evolved.  The  question  of  the  strength  of  our 
Mediterranean  Squadron  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems. 

If  France  elects  to  keep  the  whole  of  her  ironclads  at 
Toulon  are  we  to  maintain  a  superior  force  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar?  If  we  reduced  the  Mediterranean 
and  strengthened  the  Home  Squadron  would  not  the 
presence  of  the  latter  within  a  few  days’  steam  safe¬ 
guard  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  even  if  the 
small  squadron  there  was  temporarily  shut  up  in  port  or 
even  destroyed  ? 

The  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  France  has  advanced 
a  diplomatic  stage.  Munir  Bey  has  been  told  that  his 
presence  in  Paris  has  no  further  object.  The  gravity 
of  the  official  announcement  may  be  estimated  by  the 
effect  it  produced  on  the  Bourse  where  there  was  an 
immediate  and  serious  fall  in  Ottoman  Bonds.  For 
the  next  step  which  will  probably  be  military  rather 
than  diplomatic  we  shall  perhaps  not  have  long  to 
wait.  It  is  already  rumoured  that  several  French  ships 
are  being  prepared  with  a  view  to  a  demonstration  and 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Sporades  Islands  will  be 
occupied.  The  Kaiser  is  said  to  have  refused  to  inter¬ 
vene,  but  though  the  Sultan  will  get  no  support  in 
Europe  he  will  probably  not  give  way  till  the  use  of 
force  is  definitely  threatened.  The  internal  troubles  of 
Turkey  and  the  unrest  along  the  Servian  frontier  may 
help  to  give  the  Sultan  an  appreciation  of  the  precarious 
state  of  his  position. 

Prince  Chun  after  the  rather  undignified  delay  at 
Bale  has  duly  performed  his  expiatory  ceremony.  In  a 
scene  of  extravagant  and  almost  theatrical  gloom  he 
read  an  apologetic  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  Kaiser  replied  to  the  letter  and  Prince  Chun’s  short 
speech  in  a  tone  of  dignified  asperity.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  the  scene  should  strike  many  people  as 
a  little  ludicrous  :  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a  parent 
scolding  a  naughty  child  ;  and  yet  the  Kaiser  put  the 
right  point  when  he  explained  that  the  mission  was  a 
farce  unless  in  the  future  the  Chinese  Government  acted 
“  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  international 
law  and  the  usages  of  civilised  nations  ”.  The  Kaiser 
was  to  some  extent  speaking  on  behalf  of  Europe  and 
his  stern  refusal  to  let  officials  pay  any  ceremony  to 
Prince  Chun  until  the  apology  was  exacted  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  Chinese  mind  than 
will  be  appreciated  by  Europeans.  The  apology  couched 
in  terms  of  Eastern  indefiniteness  did  not  recognise  the 
truth  which  the  Kaiser  brought  out  that  rulers  are 
personally  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

Mr.  McKinley’s  speech  at  the  Pan-American  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  such 
unreasoning  optimists  as  Lord  Avebury,  or  even  Mr. 
Ritchie.  When  exhibitions  or  congresses  prefix  “  Pan” 
to  their  titles,  “tall-talking”  is  expected  and  Mr. 
McKinley,  who  understands  as  well  as  any  man  the 
art  of  popularity,  did  not  prune  his  optimistic  periods. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  did  not  go  much  beyond 
the  measure  of  arithmetic  and  he  had  the  skill  to 
suggest  that  obligations  expand  along  with  prosperity. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  there  were  remark¬ 
able  parallels  between  his  recommendations  and  the 
recent  speeches  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  insis¬ 
tence  by  both  on  the  need  of  more  merchant  ships,  more 
ships  of  war  points  to  a  not  distant  time  when  the 
“  argosies”  of  the  two  countries  shall  “  grapple  ”  with 
each  other.  Mr.  McKinley’s  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
|  an  isthmian  canal  indicates  also  the  quarter  of  the 
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world  in  which  the  commercial  battle  will  be  principally- 
fought.  The  regulation  of  the  trade  of  a  country  is 
now  being  taken  from  individuals  and  put  into  the  ! 
hands  of  Government  :  in  this  way  at  any  rate  socialism 
is  progressing,  and  may  be  accepted  ;  but  when  the 
encouragement  to  trade  takes  the  aggressive  form  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  it  is  time  for  other  Governments 
to  interfere. 

The  internal  revolutions  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
and  the  threatened  outbreak  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  would  have  little  interest  for  Europe  if  it  were 
not  for  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  offered  to  arbitrate  and  it  may  well  be 
that  it  will  soon  insist  on  arbitrating.  The  very  offer  of 
arbitration  has  been  regarded  even  in  America  as  a 
definite  extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If  Europe 
gives  the  States  a  free  hand  in  this  matter,  the  arbi¬ 
trator  will  imitate  the  umpire  in  the  fable  and  settle  the 
quarrel  by  the  simple  process  of  absorption.  A  chief 
cause  of  the  disputes  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
is  the  desire  among  many  citizens  of  the  two  republics 
that  they  should  be  amalgamated,  as  earlier  in  their 
history,  into  one  republic.  It  is  too  probable  that  the 
States  would  be  thoroughly  opposed  to  any  confedera¬ 
tion  of  power  in  South  America.  European  interests  in 
South  America  increase  every  year  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  are  not  likely  to  lose  valuable  time  in 
asserting  on  their  own  behalf  the  plausible  principle  of 
“  geographical  gravitation  ”. 

Cuba  seems  to  be  prospering  under  American  con¬ 
trol.  This  we  glean  not  from  an  American  source  but 
from  a  report  by  Mr.  Lionel  Carden,  the  British  Consul- 
General  in  Cuba.  The  island  is  going  ahead  now  much 
as  Egypt  has  gone  ahead  under  British  auspices. 
Capital  is  apparently  finding  its  way  to  Cuba  in  entire 
confidence  as  to  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
Government,  and  there  can  be  practically  no  limit  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  of  which,  we  are  told,  97  per 
cent,  of  the  male  inhabitants  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  engaged  in  some  profitable-  occupation.  Cuba 
under  American  guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of 
American  protective  tariffs,  will  add  to  the  woes  of 
British  sugar-producing  colonies.  The  Cuban  planter 
is  adopting  up-to-date  methods  of  business  and  manu¬ 
facture,  in  which  the  West  Indies  have  perhaps  been 
Jacking.  In  any  case  he  will  enjoy  fiscal  advantages 
which  are  unknown  to  the  British  colonies.  Tobacco, 
however,  will  be  Cuba’s  mainstay,  and  Great  Britain 
promises  to  be  her  best  customer.  Of  the  209  million 
cigars  exported  last  year,  over  94  million  were  bought 
by  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions.  The  United 
States  will  naturally  see  that  they  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  Cuban  trade,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  British 
traders  if  they  are  alive  to  their  opportunities. 

So  far  as  the  telegraphic  summary  of  the  Indian 
Famine  Report  goes  the  inquiry  does  not  seem  to  have 
evoked  much  original  discovery  or  suggestion.  In 
spite  of  relief,  administered  with  unexampled  and  some¬ 
times  excessive  liberality,  there  has  been  in  places 
abnormal  mortality  not  from  starvation  but  from 
diseases  inevitably  induced  by  famine  conditions.  The 
railways  have  been  overtaxed  either  in  carrying  capacity 
or  rolling  stock  or  both,  by  the  carriage  of  food  grain 
to  the  affected  districts.  Village  relief  affords  the  most 
useful  employment  for  famine  labour,  special  control  is 
indispensable  and  relief  wages  should  be  limited  to 
subsistence  scale.  The  chief  interest  of  the  report 
seems  to  centre  round  the  alleged  tendency  of  Land 
Revenue  systems  to  intensify  the  effects  of  famine.  In 
this  respect  the  systems  in  question  appear  to  come 
well  out  of  the  inquiry.  Though  the  revenue  collection 
lacks  elasticity  yet  its  incidence  is  pronounced  moderate 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  ascribed  to  their 
own  want  of  thrift  and  the  absence  of  credit  resources  in 
the  shape  of  agricultural  banks  or  village  credit  associa¬ 
tions.  Irrigation  should  be  extended  and  education 
developed  to  improve  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of 
the  agricultural  community.  All  these  conclusions  are 
in  entire  accordance  with  informed  opinion  already 
existing. 


Difficulties  on  the  Quetta-Nushki  trade  route  between 
India  and  Persia  are  again  brought  to  notice  by  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Simla.  Incidentally  they  draw  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dominant  influence  which  Russia  has  esta¬ 
blished  over  the  finances  and  administration  of  Persia 
and  to  her  designs  on  the  Gulf.  The  last  Russian  loan 
to  Persia  gave  her  control  of  the  customs  along  the 
land  frontiers  and  have  put  her  in  a  position  accord- 
ingly  to  cripple  the  growing  trade  from  Quetta  to 
Seistan.  In  addition  to  this  obstruction  she  can  at 
pleasure  constrain  the  Persian  authorities  to  impede  the 
traffic  by  vexatious  quarantine  as  she  did  during  the 
plague  scare  sometime  ago.  The  moral  effect  on  Indian 
traders  is  mischievous  and  may  prove  far  reaching. 
Meanwhile  Russian  surveyors  have  been  prospecting 
the  line  of  country  which  would  connect  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railway  with  the  Gulf  and  may  falsify  Holdich’s 
verdict  of  its  impracticability.  A  subsidised  Russian 
line  is  running  from  Odessa  to  the  Gulf  ports  to  esta¬ 
blish  vested  interests  while  Arab  dhows  carry  the 
French  tricolor  into  the  same  waters  and  German 
influence  is  steadily  working  down  to  Baghdad  and 
Kaweit.  All  this  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  timid 
policy  irresolutely  directed.  The  “Times”  seems  fairly 
to  reflect  the  position  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
impotent  confession  that  it  can  offer  no  decided  opinion 
on  this  very  large  and  momentous  question.  The  same 
want  of  a  declared  policy  will  eventually  lead  to  worse 
difficulties  in  Afghanistan. 

The  announcement  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  a  fashion  in  these  times  to 
make  light  of  Royal  Commissions  and  to  accuse 
governments  which  favour  such  inquiries  of  a  desire  to 
shelve  big  and  awkward  questions.  Certainly  Royal 
Commissions  are  slow  and  cautious  in  their  methods  ; 
but  then  they  are  thorough,  which  is  a  great  virtue  in 
an  age  prone  to  rush  through  and  scamp  much  of  its 
J  work.  No  doubt  by  the  time  the  Commission  on 
|  Tuberculosis  has  its  report  ready,  Dr.  Koch’s  latest 
\  theory  will  scarcely  be  worth  a  hidden-away  paragraph 
much  less  a  heavily  leaded  column  in  the  press.  All 
the  better.  By  then  we  shall  be  able  to  look  for 
commonsense  instead  of  sensationalism.  Whoever  took 
!  the  initiative  in  starting  this  Commission  did  no  doubt 
!  a  very  obvious  and  simple  thing,  but  none  the  less  a 
I  very  wise  one.  It  is  just  the  obvious  and  simple  steps 
which  Governments  have  a  way  of  neglecting,  as  they 
J  learn  to  their  cost  too  late.  With  the  Professors  of 
j  Pathology  at  Cambridge,  London  and  Liverpool  Uni- 
j  versities,  the  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  Professor  of  Bacteriology  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  the  new  Commission  is  assuredly 
as  strong  in  science  and  experience  as  need  be.  The 
reference  is  not  less  satisfactory.  In  effect  the  Com- 
;  mission  will  consider  whether  the  disease  which  animals 
and  man  suffer  from  is  the  same  disease,  whether  it 
can  be  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other,  and  if  so 
what  the  conditions  are  which  help  or  resist  such  trans¬ 
mission.  To  object  to  the  wording  of  the  Royal  Sign 
Manual  on  the  ground  that  men  are  themselves  animals 
would  be  perhaps  mere  literary  fastidiousness. 

Both  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  wrote  to  express  their  goodwill  towards  the 
great  Methodist  Gicumenical  Conference  that  is  as¬ 
sembled  in  London,  but  the  messages  were  not  read  to 
the  conference,  as  the  Chairman  suggested,  since 
they  had  come  through  the  medium  of  a  paper. 
Happily  the  Wesleyans  have  not  departed  far  from 
the  spirit  of  their  founder  and  John  Wesley  was  a 
loyal  churchman.  The  fact  that  he  was  driven  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  to  form  a  separate  ecclesi¬ 
astical  body  may  be  regarded  as  an  accident  ;  the 
partial  severance  was  no  essential  part  of  his  philosophy. 
Since  that  time  the  Church  of  England  has  been  much 
more  nearly  in  sympathy  with  the  Wesleyans  than  with 
any  other  body  of  Dissenters.  There  has  seemed  no 
reason,  except  the  astonishing  practical  difficulty  of 
effecting  such  small  changes,  why  they  should  not 
have  come  back  into  the  Church  when  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  separation  no  longer  operated. 
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The  first  day’s  debate  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  progress  of  Methodism  all  over 
the  Empire. 

Archdeacon  Pelham  Burn,  whose  sudden  death  from 
heart  failure  while  climbing  in  the  Tyrol  is  reported, 
was  of  the  class  of  Churchmen  that  is  happily 
becoming  more  numerous  amongst  us  —  the  class 
of  which  Westcott  was  the  shining  example.  He 
will  be  terribly  missed  in  the  Norwich  diocese,  where  he 
was  a  great  power  for  good  upon  all  social  questions. 
As  chairman  of  the  most  important  Board  of  Guardians 
in  the  Eastern  counties,  he  has  done  much  to  humanise 
poor-law  administration  in  Norfolk  ;  while  his  work  as 
an  educationist  will  live  after  him.  But,  with  all  his 
social  and  administrative  activities,  he  was  none  the 
less  the  scholarly  ecclesiastic  and  keen  churchman. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  his  work  still  lay  so  much  before 
him  ;  for  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and 
would  have  gone  far  in  attainment  had  he  been  spared 
to  us.  We  join  in  the  general  sympathy  and  regret 
which  his  untimely  death  has  called  forth. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s  long  letter  in  the  “Times” 
on  Tuesday  on  the  men  of  the  Old-Stone  Age — the 
Palaeolithic  men  Lord  Avebury  in  an  unfortunate 
moment  thought  of  calling  them — was  a  brilliant  piece 
of  writing  and  of  singular  interest.  Mr.  Herbert  is  no 
Toison  d’Or — too  learned  to  be  intelligible.  He  has 
the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  write  of  archaeology  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  himself  clear  to  those  who 
know  little  of  the  subject,  and  yet  not  write  in  the 
popular  style  which  some  naturalists  and  astronomers 
use.  He  has  been  examining  certain  gravel  beds  about 
Ringwood  which  have  long  been  known  to  contain 
some  implements  of  the  Old-Stone  men  who  may  have 
existed  a  matter  of  eighty  thousand  or  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  years  ago — Geikie’s  theory 
would  favour  the  former  date,  Lyell’s  the  latter. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Old-Stone  imple¬ 
ments  are  infinitely  scarcer  in  this  country  than  those  of 
the  New-Stone  Age  ;  and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  Mr. 
Stevens’  discovery  of  only  several  chipped-flint  tools — 
keeping  congenial  company  with  a  mammoth’s  molar— 
at  S.  Mary  Bourne  in  the  other  end  of  Mr.  Herbert’s 
county,  was  considered  a  decidedly  important  one. 
But  now  Mr.  Herbert  comes  out  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  long  and  deep  bed  of  gravel,  which  he  has  J 
examined  in  parts,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  j 
stones  worked  by  these  inhabitants  of  Britain,  com-  ! 
pared  with  whom  fhe  earliest  Kelts  and  Belgae  seems  to 
be  of  yesterday.  He  believes  indeed  that  we  shall  not 
look  in  vain  for  these  worked  stones  among  a  heap  of 
gravel  by  the  roadside  or  on  an  uncrushed  garden 
path.  This  is  archaeology  brought  very  near  home. 

Money  was  abundant  at  the  opening  of  the  week 
but  rates  have  since  hardened  somewhat  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  the  payment  on  new  Consols.  The 
Bank  return  of  Thursday  disclosed  a  shrinkage  in  the 
total  reserve  of  ^633,000  chiefly  due  to  the  usual  out¬ 
flow  of  gold  to  the  provinces.  The  resultant  of  the 
various  changes  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  to 
53  per  cent.  The  funds  have  relapsed  during  the  week, 
opening  at  94^, •  and  declining  to  93 J ,  a  result  mostly 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  investments  and  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  issue  of  a  loan  for  New  South  Wales  of  about 
^4,000,000.  The  low  American  Exchange  will  doubt¬ 
less  induce  shipments  of  gold  to  New  York  and  with 
harder  money  no  immediate  rise  in  Consols  is  looked 
for.  The  Stock  Markets  have  generally  been  inactive. 
American  Rails  have  had  a  rally  which  has  not  been 
sustained  and  dealings  appear  to  be  still  confined  to 
professional  hands — with  a  better  Bank  statement  in 
New  \ork  however,  prices  would  probably  move  up¬ 
ward  next  month.  The  steelworkers’  strike  continues 
to  act  as  a  drag  on  the  market  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  immediate  hope  of  a  settlement.  The 
Westralian  market  showed  signs  of  a  renewal  of  acti¬ 
vity  but  with  no  outside  support  it  is  unlikely  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  other  markets  have  been  dull  and  without 
interest,  except  for  the  improvement  in  De  Beers. 
Consols  93I.  Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June  1901). 


TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  POLITICS. 

LAST  year  when  the  Trades  Union  Congress  was 
held  at  Huddersfield,  a  Mr.  Pickles,  who  was  its 
President,  made  himself  and  it  a  little  ridiculous  by 
delivering  a  discourse  on  subjects  which  nobody  could 
blame  him  for  not  understanding,  however  surprising 
it  might  be  that  he  had  had  the  complacent  ignorance 
to  choose  them.  The  Congress  has  been  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  this  pretentiousness  of  the  local  spouter 
who  pulls  the  wires  of  the  local  trade  councils,  and  hopes 
to  make  a  sensation  amongst  the  visitors  by  a  tremend¬ 
ous  splashing  about  amongst  recondite  subjects  with 
which  neither  his  own  nor  their  mental  training  has  made 
them  competent  to  deal.  It  says  much  for  the  common 
sense  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Congress  that  they  have  recognised  that  this  could 
no  longer  go  on  without  dissolving  its  proceedings  in 
laughter.  This  year,  under  the  Amended  Standing 
Orders,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
for  the  time  being  is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Congress, 
and  we  dare  say  that  in  future  this  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  foolish  spectacle  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  Trades  Unionists  like  other  people 
who  desire  reforms  find  out,  and  they  find  it  out  the 
sooner  the  more  sensible  they  are,  that  the  formulae  of 
party  politics  and  social  and  economical  text-books  will 
not  carry  them  very  far.  A  theory  is  all  very  well,  but 
to  be  constantly  bawling  out  that  you  have  discovered 
one  which  shows  that  society  is  all  wrong  never  carries 
practical  reforms  any  further.  It  is  as  sterile  as  the 
perpetual  iteration  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
in  the  sermons  of  a  dead  and  gone  school  of  theo¬ 
logians.  The  effective  method  for  any  class  who  desire 
to  make  their  conditions  better  is  to  understand  what 
they  wish  altered.  This  in  the  midst  of  a  society  of 
conflicting  interests,  which  is  not  going  to  allow  itself 
to  be  hurried,  is  a  hard  enough  task  even  for  the 
smartest  trade-union  officials,  and  when  they  have  done 
that  there  is  still  no  time  for  rhetoric  when  means  have 
to  be  considered  and  organisations  to  be  formed  for 
carrying  out  what  they  desire.  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Congress  is  at  least  in  practical 
relation  with  the  facts  of  everyday  life.  It  is  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  the  labour  member  who  is  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  becomes  more  sober  because  he  finds 
out  that  things  are  ever  so  much  more  complicated  than 
he  dreamed. 

There  is  evidence  of  this  greater  sobriety  in  the 
President’s  address  of  this  year.  His  topics  were  all 
drawn  from  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  trades 
unionism  finds  itself  at  present ;  and  if  his  remarks  on 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  showed  that  trades  unionism 
is  in  difficulties  to  which  he  could  contribute  no  useful 
solution,  that  only  shows  what  we  have  said  that  facts 
are  often  hard  enough  to  deal  with  ;  and  encumbering 
oneself  with  theories  is  superfluous  labour.  But  there 
still  remains  so  much  of  the  theorist  in  Mr.  Bovverman 
as  is  implied  in  the  political  party  colouring  of  his 
address.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  recent 
events  have  made  it  clear  that  working-men  are  not 
party  politicians  as  Mr.  Bowerman  seems  still  to 
think  they  are.  But  labour  leaders  are  less  wise 
than  their  constituents,  and  follow  blindly  an  obsolete 
tradition  that  people  in  their  position  must  be  Radicals- 
If,  as  Mr.  Bowerman  complains,  the  results  of  the  last 
elections  were  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  labour 
because  labour  workers  were  rejected  by  working-class 
constituencies,  the  simple  explanation  is  that  working¬ 
men  would  not  be  party  politicians  as  the  labour  candi¬ 
dates  were.  They  would  not  vote  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  war  merely  because  the  men  who  invited 
them  to  do  so  sought  their  support  as  labour  members. 
The  desirability  in  the  interests  of  labour  of  the  return  of 
labour  members  is  an  appeal  which  may  well  be  made 
to  working-men,  but  it  is  confusing  two  quite  distinct 
things  when  they  are  asked  to  return  them  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  because  they  can  be  relied  on  to  vote  against  a 
Conservative  Government.  Nor  is  Mr.  Bowerman’s 
criticism  of  the  Government  for  having  “  disregarded 
matters  affecting  the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of 
the  masses”  at  all  more  intelligent.  His  suggestion  is 
that  this  alleged  disregard  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  Conservative  Government  as  such  has  been  in 
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office.  The  people  whom  he  is  addressing  will  not 
believe  him.  They  have  found  out  the  thinness  of  this 
banal  kind  of  party  shouting  and  will  not  be  moved 
by  it.  Supporters  of  the  Government  themselves 
are  not  without  their  own  grounds  of  copiplaint 
on  account  of  the  helplessness  it  has  shown  in  dealing 
with  domestic  legislation.  The  Education  Bill  is  a  case 
in  point ;  but  we  do  not  conclude  from  the  present 
Government’s  history  in  regard  to  it  that  there¬ 
fore  a  Tory  Government  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
unfit  to  deal  with  education.  The  merely  temporary 
causes  which  have  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  admit, 
made  the  record  of  the  Government  in  such  matters 
disappointing  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
reasonable  criticism  of  their  labour  legislation.  What 
pretence  is  there  for  giving  a  party  complexion  to  it 
when  to  the  account  of  the  Conservative  Government  is 
to  be  placed  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Amendment  Bill 
of  the  recent  session  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act?  There  is  no  item  in  any  labour  programme  which 
is  not,  to  say  the  least,  as  likely  to  be  passed  by  a  Tory 
Government  as  a  Liberal  or  Radical  one.  If  the 
question  of  fundamental,  industrial  and  economic 
changes  is  raised  then  the  Liberal  party  has  less  and 
not  more  of  a  general  conception  of  such  changes  than 
the  Tory  party  if  we  except  certain  sections  of  its  less 
intelligent  adherents. 

But  by  far  the  most  unfair  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Mr.  Bowerman  to  identify  the  interests  of  labour  with 
Radicalism  was  his  treatment  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case.  Would 
he  have  the  audacity,  or  be  sufficiently  ignorant,  to 
-argue  that  if  a  Liberal  Government  had  been  in 
power  the  decision  would  have  been  different  on 
that  account?  In  an  article  in  this  Review  at 
the  time  we  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the 
judgment  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  arrived  at  as 
an  expression  of  the  judges’  opinion  upon  a  question  of 
public  policy  ;  and  we  thought  it  a  dangerous  example 
of  judge-made  law.  But  that  is  quite  different  from  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Bowerman  conveys  in  using  the  phrase 

semi-political  ”  by  which  he  insinuates  that  the  judges 
were  making  themselves  the  instrument  of  a  political 
party  and  that  party  the  Conservative.  He  might  as 
well  so  describe  the  judgment  of  Lord  Low  in  the 
Scottish  Court  of  Session  which  has,  contrary  to  what 
was  the  general  opinion  some  years  ago,  decided  that 
the  property  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  United  Churches.  A  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Lords’  decision 
would  have  had  as  little  chance  of  passing  into  law 
even  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  against  which 
Mr.  Bowerman  inveighs  as  in  a  Liberal  house ;  for 
neither  party  would  have  ventured  to  raise  such  a 
question.  A  Radical  Government  could  not  have 
prevented  the  decision  and  we  doubt,  taking  Mr. 
Bowerman’s  own  statement  as  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  amongst  trade  unionists,  whether  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  it.  Historically  the  imperfect  status  of  trade 
unions  was  conferred  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
Parliamentary  timidity  and  dislike  of  granting  them  the 
full  privileges  of  corporations.  Now  they  have  got  them, 
with  corresponding  liabilities,  by  judicial  decision  it  is 
quite  possible  that  further  reflection  will  convince  trade 
unionists  that  taking  advantages  and  disadvantages 
together  they  are  not  worse  off  than  they  were  before. 
The  Counsel  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  has  already 
advised  that  there  is  great  advantage  from  their  new 
status  in  being  able  to  sue  say  a  vindictive  employer, 
who  might  try  to  break  up  or  otherwise  injure  a 
union  for  his  own  benefit :  the  union  as  such  now  having 
an  action  against  such  an  employer.  In  regard  to 
illegal  picketing,  the  new  responsibility  for  which  is 
said  to  be  fatal  to  the  action  of  the  unions  in  strikes, 
the  decision  has  not  altered  the  law  in  that  respect. 
The  law  as  to  picketing  was  on  the  statute  book  before 
the  decision.  If  the  law  makes  acts  illegal  that  ought 
to  be  considered  legitimate  the  unions  have  a  case  for  its 
alteration  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  perversion  of  argument  to 
contend  that  their  position  ought  not  to  havebeen  altered 
because  such  acts  will  for  the  future  be  more  effectually 
suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  alteration.  It  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  decision 
that  it  will  lead  the  unions  to  raise  actions,  as  they 
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seem  to  be  contemplating,  in  order  to  review  the  question 
of  picketing.  They  may  possibly  be  crying  out  before 
they  are  hurt,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  many  besides  trade 
unionists  to  do ;  and  those  who  do  not  like  trade 
unions  are  possibly  over  jubilant  at  the  infliction  of  the 
imaginary  suffering.  To  find  the  sympathies  of  Radical 
politicians  overflowing  in  such  circumstances  would 
be  no  novelty  ;  but  why  should  the  Tory  party  be 
identified  with  the  others  ?  That  is  only  the  idee  fixe 
of  the  labour  leader  who  has  not  yet  freed  himself  from 
the  Radical  slough  which  the  majority  of  working-men 
have  cast  off  long  ago. 


UN  PETIT  PANAMA. 

TNJ  EXT  to  the  pleasure  of  giving  good  advice  comes 
L  ’  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  followed.  Last  year 
we  drew  attention  to  the  menace  of  the  Jibuti  Rail¬ 
way.  A  French  company  had  obtained  the  sole 
right  of  constructing  a  line  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  Financial 
intrigues  made  its  progress  very  slow  and  experts 
agreed  that,  even  if  the  work  were  ever  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  available  trade  offered  no  hope  of  divi¬ 
dends.  The  French  press  reiterated  gilded  descriptions 
of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  when  specu¬ 
lators  wished  to  unload  their  shares  ;  the  same 
channels  poured  forth  narratives  of  disaster,  native 
outrages,  and  Ethiopian  chicanery,  when  the  same  specu¬ 
lators  desired  to  buy  back  the  same  shares  for  next  to 
nothing.  The  manoeuvres  answered  well  enough  for  a 
time,  but  the  hucksters  over-reached  themselves,  long- 
suffering  investors  began  to  inquire  and  examine, 
suspicions  were  followed  by  revelations,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  denounced  as  a  revised  version  of  Panama. 
Then  came  a  fresh  aspect :  the  railway  was  indeed 
doomed  to  commercial  failure,  Harrar  trade,  already 
insufficient  to  remunerate,  was  minished  and  brought 
low,  Shoa  was  finding  an  outlet  through  the  Sudan, 
provinces,  gloriously  luxuriant  in  a  prospectus,  proved 
barren  and  inhospitable  deserts  ;  but  the  line  would 
still  possess  an  enormous  strategic  importance.  In 
the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  Abyssinia  and 
Egypt,  France  could  supply  the  Negus  with  plenty  of 
artillery  and  ammunition ;  at  the  opening  of  the  inevitable 
breach  between  England  and  France,  our  hereditary 
foe  would  be  found  to  control  the  military  avenue  of 
1  East  Africa.  Already  the  merchants  of  Zaila  were 
removing  bag  and  baggage  to  Jibuti,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  oust  Aden  as  a  naval  station  and  place 
of  call  ;  our  prestige  with  our  faithful  Somalis  was 
likely  to  be  undermined  ;  our  thoroughfare  to  India 
was  capable  of  suffering  a  blockade.  It  was  the 
golden  opportunity  of  the  French  Government,  which 
possessed  all  the  advantages  of  priority,  which  could 
not  have  been  questioned  by  any  quibble,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  ousted  by  an  act  of  war  so 
aggressive  that  every  civilised  conscience  must  have 
declared  against  us.  Happily,  however,  the  French 
Government  made  no  move.  Either  the  speculators 
were  strong  enough  to  secure  their  game  from  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  or  else  a  peaceful  ministry  shrank  from  an  act 
of  vigour,  which  must  have  disconcerted  our  imperial 
serenity.  The  reasons  are  immaterial ;  we  may  well 
rest  content  with  the  fact  that  an  unique  opportunity 
was  allowed  to  pass,  never  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  our  duty,  as  this  Review  pointed  out, 
was  unmistakable.  For  commercial  no  less  than  for 
strategic  reasons,  a  railway  from  Berbera  towards 
Addis  Ababa,  or  at  any  rate  towards  Harrar,  was 
imperative.  Let  us  first  consider  the  commercial 
aspect.  None  of  the  arguments  against  a  success¬ 
ful  Jibuti  line  are  applicable  against  a  remunerative 
enterprise  initiated  at  Berbera.  The  arid  districts 
between  Harrar  and  Jibuti  or  Zaila  are  populated  by 
poor  nomads,  whose  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from 
the  lease  of  their  baggage-camels.  Supplant  these  by 
a  railway  and  their  masters  are  immediately  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  starvation.  Being  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  black  races  of  Africa,  the  Somali 
tribesmen  saw  at  once  how  grave  a  danger  confronted 
them.  They  tore  up  rails  and  bridges,  slew  workmen 
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and  surveyors,  besieged  outposts  and  soon  made  it 
clear  that  a  railway  would,  never  be  safe  unless  the 
whole  two  hundred  miles  of  line  could  be  permanently 
picketed  by  a  substantial  army.  The  French  authori¬ 
ties  called  a  palaver  and  obtained  an  armistice  from 
the  tribesmen  by  a  promise  of  money.  But  with  short¬ 
sighted  parsimony  they  withheld  most  of  the  stipulated 
sums,  and  the  natives,  feeling  themselves  betrayed, 
redoubled  their  aggression.  Then  the  French,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  culprits,  had  recourse  to  reprisals  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  peaceful  friendlies,  the 
obvious  consequence  being  that  they  increased  the 
number  of  their  enemies.  It  became  clearer  and  clearer 
that  the  contiguous  tribesmen  were  irreconcilable  in 
their  attitude  towards  a  Jibuti  railway.  But  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  sort  is  to  be  anticipated  for  the  Berbera 
district,  where  the  tribesmen  never  hire  out  their  camels 
and  would,  on  the  contrary,  find  a  railway  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  conveying  their  merchandise  to  market. 
This  enterprise  would  not  depend  for  its  reward  upon 
the  dwindling  trade  of  Harrar,  but  would  tap  fresh  dis¬ 
tricts  of  marvellous  fertility  and  open  up  the  boundless 
riches  of  Ogaden.  Moreover,  the  essential  part  of  the 
line  lies  within  the  borders  of  British  Somaliland  and  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  concessions  from  foreign 
potentates. 

•So  much  for  the  commercial  aspect.  Now  for  the 
strategic.  No  great  effort  would  be  required  to  turn 
Berbera  into  one  of  the  finest  ports  of  the  world,  far 
finer  than  Jibuti  can  ever  hope  to  become,  and  with  a 
railway  from  Berbera  to  Plarrar,  or  even  only  to 
Jigjiga,  we  should  be  able  to  hold  our  own  against  any 
machinations  of  the  French  by  way  of  Jibuti.  It  would 
of  course  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  either 
obtain  the  abandonment  of  the  Jibuti  line  or  take  the 
control  of  it  into  our  own  hands,  if  only  on  the  lines  of 
our  success  in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Then  we 
might  indeed  consider  ourselves  secure  in  the  control  of 
all  North-Eastern  Africa.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as 
though  we  could  only  do  this  by  plunging  into  a  w7ar 
with  France  and  it  was  an  open  question  how  far  our 
embarrassments  would  justify  us  in  contemplating  such 
a  step.  But  now  the  knot  seems  to  have  been 
cut  peacefully  and  English  companies  have  secured 
the  Jibuti  line  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  with  the 
power  and  intention  of  constructing  the  needful  line 
from  Berbera  into  the  interior.  No  doubt  further 
details  will  shortly  be  made  public.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  ample  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  news  that 
so  patriotic  an  enterprise  has  been  made  possible,  and 
few  people  will  be  found  to  begrudge  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  rewarded  with  the  meed  of  lucre,  which  it 
undoubtedly  deserves. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  HYDE  PARK. 

HYDE  PARK  is  no  longer  available  for  the  use 
or  delectation  of  self-respecting  people.  This 
magnificent  expanse  of  ground,  artistically  disposed 
and  richly  wooded,  has  for  its  raison  d’etre  the  welfare 
and  the  health  of  London’s  enormous  and  ever¬ 
growing  population.  The  parks  of  our  metropolis 
have  been  rightly  termed  the  lungs  of  London,  but 
alas  !  their  actual  condition  is  now  such  that  the  air 
breathed  in  them  is  of  the  foulest  nature.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  two  classes  of  people  only 
can  frequent  Hyde  Park  under  existing  circumstances  : 
they  whose  means  enable  them  to  ride  and  drive  there, 
and  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
thieves,  miscreants  and  pariahs  of  both  sexes  whose 
sway  is  undisputed  after  nightfall  and  whose  presence 
during  the  day  has  turned  a  beautiful  landscape  into 
a  disgusting  and  offensive  sight  such  as  could  not 
be  witnessed  in  any  civilised  or  uncivilised  country. 
Hundreds  of  these  wretched  specimens,  most  of  whom 
bear  upon  their  distorted  features  the  brand  of  slavery 
to  alcoholism,  take  possession  of  the  Park  from  6  a.m. 
till  midnight  ;  they  have  no  other  summer  residence, 
nor  do  they  need  one,  for  having  earned  enough  to 
purchase  the  drink  that  gives  oblivion  and  paralyses 
both  mind  and  senses,  their  day’s  ambition  is  fulfilled 
i  they  can  but  wallow  and  sleep  undisturbed. 


There  they  will  lie  until  the  shades  of  night  enable 
them  once  more  to  ply  their  hideous  trade,  owls  and 
vampires  of  our  highly  cultured  community,  outcasts, 
savage  and  aggressive,  hardened  by  drink,  soured  by 
a  long  career  of  vice  and  misery,  ready  to  raise  their 
hand  against  society  because  society  will  know  them 
not.  It  is  repulsive  to  lay  stress  upon  the  scenes 
witnessed  daily  in  Hyde  Park,  and  sad  to  have  to  state 
that  the  law  of  this  country  does  not  provide  its  police 
with  the  practical  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  a 
scandalous  state  of  affairs.  Yet,  in  the  public  interest, 
it  seems  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  London 
and  those  who  administer  it  to  so  grave  a  scandal. 
We  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  a  personal  study  of 
it  and  at  noon  one  day  we  counted  thirty-two  cases 
of  drunkenness  among  women,  and  forty-five  among 
men,  all  of  whom  were  lying  on  the  grass,  some  only 
partially  dressed,  some  using  fearful  imprecations  and 
obscene  language  of  the  foulest  kind,  while  others 
were  actually  changing  their  underwear  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  The  lowest  type  of  nigger  on  the  West  coast  of 
Africa  would  blush  to  act  as  they  did,  but  London 
apparently  must  submit  to  such  gruesome  exhibitions, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  on  duty  in  Hyde  Park  have 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  type  of  savage  who 
monopolises  and  defiles  the  fairest  of  our  open  spaces. 

The  Commissioner  of  Works  is,  we  believe,  the 
authority  in  power,  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
though  Chief  Ranger,  takes  no  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  parks.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  has  not  the  necessary  powers  to  enforce  the 
respect  of  common  decency  over  a  large  area  which 
nominally  is  under  his  control,  owing  to  some  occult 
reason  which  we  should  like  to  know. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  present  state  of  Hyde  Park 
constitutes  not  only  a  grave  scandal  but  a  real  danger 
to  society.  It  is  evident  that  the  respectable  classes  are 
deprived  of  a  playground  to  which  they  have  every 
right.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which  the  monopoly  of  all 
those  acres  has  been  tacitly  granted  to  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  that  little  children  are  summoned  through  their 
parents  if  they  dare  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  alcoholic 
pariah  by  playing  nursery  cricket  with  toy  bat  and  ball. 
“Cricket  is  forbidden  ”  say  the  regulations  ;  therefore 
the  little  ones,  whose  bat  is  a  piece  of  rough  hewn 
wood  and  who  bowl  with  a  home-made  paper  ball  are 
hunted  from  the  park  if  they  are  caught  at  their 
nefarious  game.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  vice  in  its 
worst  and  most  hideous  forms  granted  a  fee  simple 
right  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  finest  park  ; 
on  the  other,  our  little  ones  deprived  of  their  innocent 
gambols  and  their  indispensable  exercise  by  the  inex¬ 
orable  regulations  and  by  the  presence  of  monsters  in 
human  form. 

It  may  be  objected  with  some  reason  that  such 
monsters  are  the  natural  outcome  of  our  social  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  the  present  state  of  our  parks  is  one 
of  the  many  effects  of  the  same  cause.  Such  is 
indeed  the  case  to  a  great  extent  and  legislation  of  a 
social  and  economic  order  can  only  effectively  deal  with 
such  problems.  Just  as  the  Vagrant  Act  of  1898  fell 
short  of  its  purpose,  leaving  London  at  the  mercy  of  a 
band  of  ruffians  who  live  on  the  proceeds  of  sin  and 
degradation,  so  the  Police  Laws  and  Regulations  are 
unable  to  cope  with  that  class  of  criminal  which  mainly 
infests  the  parks.  We  refer  to  the  chronic  or  habitual 
vagabond  who  has  at  various  times  visited  most  of  His 
Majesty’s  Penitentiary  Establishments.  Pending  legis¬ 
lation  which  may  to  some  extent  stamp  out  vagrants 
by  providing  them  with  some  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  we  would  ask  if  no  means  could  be  devised 
by  which  notorious  characters  of  both  sexes  could  be 
removed  from  the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  ?  It  is  strange  that  all 
spaces  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council 
are  singularly  free  from  such  eyesores  as  shock  us  in 
Hyde  Park,  while  under  the  benevolent  rule  of  the- 
Commissioner  of  Works  we  are  actually  afraid  to 
frequent  the  only  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  heavily 
burdened  ratepayer  in  the  most  fashionable  and  most 
expensive  part  of  London.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
a  constable  was  murderously  assaulted  in  Hyde  Park 
and  his  cowardly7  assailant  would  still  be  at  large 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  one  of  its  habituees- 
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who,  like  all  her  companions,  was  well  known  to  the 
police.  Many  of  these  women  have  undergone  as 
many  as  twenty  terms  of  imprisonment  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  while  in  most  cases  their  male  accomplices 
are  known  to  be  dangerous  criminals.  The  freedom 
of  the  subject  will  doubtless  be  invoked  in  behalf 
of  such  pariahs,  and  if  such  freedom  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  why  not  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  honest  and  respectable  people 
by  assigning  to  the  unclean  and  foul-mouthed  a 
certain  portion  of  this  vast  area  wherein  they  could 
disport  themselves  at  their  leisure,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Park  at  the  disposal  of  honest  folk 
and  their  little  ones  who  will  thus  not  be  shocked 
and  sullied  by  the  sights  of  repulsive  vice  which  at 
present  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  our  fairest  park  ? 

Beneficent  legislation  can  effect  but  little  to  the  purpose 
with  the  class  of  miscreants  who  defile  it ;  they  want 
no  home,  they  spurn  salvation  and  would  scorn  the 
idea  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Sentiment 
cannot  be  invoked  when  dealing  with  such  a  class  ;  stern 
discipline  alone  can  remove  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
that  a  civilised  community  is  compelled  to  witness. 
We  plead  the  cause  of  honest  parents  and  of  their 
little  ones  when  we  claim  that  our  parks  should  be 
purified  and  cleansed.  The  rights  of  all  citizens  are 
grossly  infringed  upon  when  they  can  no  longer  enjoy 
in  safety,  moral  or  physical,  the  right  of  frequenting 
the  oasis  of  this  huge  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

V. — United  States  Methods. 

A  MERICAN  railways  have  from  very  early  times 
A  possessed  many  distinctive  features.  As  must 
almost  always  happen  in  opening  up  a  new  country  it 
was  before  all  things  necessary  to  consider  the  question 
of  cost,  and  transatlantic  engineers  soon  realised  that 
with  the  funds  at  their  disposal  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  the  solidity  of  construction  favoured 
by  their  contemporaries  in  England.  It  wras  wisely  held 
that  a  roughly-built  line  was  better  than  none  at  all  ; 
and  it  became  the  practice  to  lay  the  track  cheaply  in 
the  first  instance,  making  no  more  use  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  of  bridges,  embankments  and  other 
works,  and  then  later  on  gradually  to  renew  it  on  a 
more  substantial  scale  when  the  growth  of  the  traffic 
had  rendered  such  a  course  justifiable.  A  slight  ten¬ 
dency  was  manifested  amongst  the  original  companies 
to  adopt  gauges  of  varying  width,  but  it  was  perceived 
that  vast  though  the  country  was  its  railways  must 
eventually  be  connected  with  and  dependent  on  one 
another,  and  the  grave  mistake  of  different  systems,  j 
which  has  caused  so  much  inconvenience  in  Australia,  j 
was  fortunately  avoided.  Except  in  a  few  special 
cases,  as  on  the  branches  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  I 
Company  in  the  Rockies,  the  English  standard  gauge  j 
(varied  here  and  there  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch)  is  in  use.  ! 
This  gauge,  which  across  the  Atlantic  as  at  home  was 
at  first  chosen  more  by  accident  than  design,  is  too  | 
narrow  to  be  really  satisfactory  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  ;  but  its  limitations  are  far  less  apparent  in 
America  than  in  England,  for,  though  the  actual 
distance  between  the  rails  is  the  same,  all  bridges  and 
other  obstructions  are  so  dealt  with  that  both  laterally 
and  vertically  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  type 
of  rolling  stock  is  permissible.  The  cheap  and  rapid 
construction  of  railways  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  for  seventy  jears  of 
mounting  locomotives  and  cars  upon  swivelling  bogie 
trucks.  The  bogie  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
England,  but  however  this  may  be  it  has  not  been 
extensively  used  by  our  companies  until  more  or  less 
recent  times,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  its 
virtues  were  at  once  appreciated.  Vehicles  fitted  with 
it  could  be  run  with  safety  round  the  sharpest  of  curves  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  compressed  air  brake,  a  later 
invention,  they  could  be -taken  down  the  steepest  of 
gradients.  Hence  it  was  found  that  the  track  of  a 
railway  could  be  laid  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
delay  winding  through  and  over  the  most  difficult 


country  and  always  able  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

In  the  history  of  English  passenger  traffic  the  most 
important  event  for  persons  of  moderate  means  that 
has  ever  taken  place  was  the  determination  of  the 
Midland  Company  to  convey  passengers  at  parlia¬ 
mentary  fares  by  all  trains  ;  for  those  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  the  step  which  has  done  most  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  travelling  has  been  the  introduction  of 
sleeping  and  dining  cars,  luxuries  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  America.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to 
provide  sleeping  accommodation  on  railway  journeys 
was  made  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  line — now  a  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system — in  the  winter  of  1836.  A 
car  was  then  put  in  service  which  was  fitted  up  with 
transverse  berths  placed  three  deep  one  above  the 
other  ;  but  the  whole  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
very  primitive  and  no  real  progress  was  made  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  until  in  1858  Mr. 
Pullman,  chancing,  so  the  story  goes,  to  spend  an 
uneasy  night  in  the  train  suddenly  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  question  whether  a  sleeping  carriage 
could  not  be  designed  much  superior  to  any  then  in 
use.  He  began  by  the  alteration  in  the  following 
year  of  some  old  cars  belonging  to  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Company,  and  after  long  and  careful  experi¬ 
ments  constructed  in  1864  the  “Pioneer”,  his  first 
sleeping  car.  It  was  put  to  work  on  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  line  and  soon  became  very  popular.  Three 
years  later  the  great  Pullman  company  was  founded 
and  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  organisation 
of  intricate  through  services  which  have  since  been 
developed  on  a  colossal  scale.  At  the  same  time  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  commenced  running 
a  “hotel  car”  in  which  passengers  could  obtain 
refreshments  during  the  journey  ;  and  then  in  1868 
came  the  first  fully  equipped  dining  car,  the  Alton  line 
being  again  selected  for  the  starting  of  this  improve- 
|  ment.  Another  advance  with  which  Pullman  must  be 
credited  was  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  vestibule 
I  connection  between  the  cars  which  in  its  later  form  is 
-  made  very  wide.  Without  some  contrivance  of  the 
kind  our  own  corridor  trains  could  never  have  been 
successful.  The  Siberian  railway  promises  great  things 
for  the  future,  but  the  Pullman  Limited  expresses 
running  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
a  pale  reflection  is  seen  in  the  train  which  works  between 
Victoria  and  Brighton,  have  set  a  standard  of  travelling 
which  up  to  the  present  has  never  been  approached  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  American  courts 
to  recognise  as  valid  agreements  for  the  maintenance 
of  rates  the  railways  have  been  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  competition  to  seek  other  roads  to  prosperity.  The 
stronger  companies  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  have 
secured  the  control  of  weaker  rivals  by  the  process  of 
buying  large  quantities  of  their  stocks,  and  efforts 
which  have  been  made  everywhere  to  reduce  expenses 
have  led  to  improvements  in  locomotives,  cars  and 
methods  of  working,  which  even  a  decade  ago  would 
have  seemed  quite  unattainable.  The  influence  of  these 
developments  is  gradually  being  felt  in  this  country  and 
more  than  one  of  our  English  companies,  in  view  of  the 
spell  of  adversity  from  which  they  are  now  suffering, 
have  recently  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  over 
officials  to  study  them  on  the  spot.  But  there  must 
always  be  some  difficulty  in  comparing  the  results  of 
work  done  in  different  places  under  different  conditions  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  Midland 
and  other  English  lines  decided  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
obtain  a  number  of  locomotives  from  the  United  States 
they  saw  fit  to  limit  their  orders  to  goods  engines  only, 
and  those  of  a  type  unusual  in  transatlantic  practice. 
Had  one  or  two  express  engines  of  genuine  American 
design  been  imported  and  given  a  fair  trial  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  best  that  England  could  produce, 
information  of  value  to  all  parties  must  have  been 
acquired.  A  unique  opportunity  was  neglected  ;  and 
it  may  in  consequence  be  argued  that  the  question 
whether  the  old  or  the  new  country  has  evolved  the 
better  means  of  propulsion  is  undetermined ;  but 
unfortunately  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that 
in  the  provision  of  adequate  means  for  bringing  moving 
trains  to  rest  Britain  is  content  to  occupy  a  position 
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inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  several  of  the 
colonies,  and  many  other  countries  as  well.  From  time 
to  time  serious  accidents,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  property,  occur  on 
British  railways  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  freight 
traffic  is  still  worked  without  the  protection  of  any  form 
of  continuous  brake.  For  the  conveyance  of  minerals 
at  any  rate  larger  and  more  powerful  engines  are 
rapidly  coming  into  favour  and  it  seems  probable  that 
before  long  the  normal  train  load  will  be  nearly  twice 
that  which  has  been  carried  hitherto  ;  but  though  the 
matter  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent  hardly  a  com¬ 
pany  has  up  to  the  present  considered  it  worthy  of 
attention. 

Automatic  couplings,  which  undoubtedly  have  certain 
advantages,  have  been  much  discussed  in  England 
during  the  last  few  years  and  they  have  in  a  few  cases 
been  tried  experimentally  ;  throughout  North  America 
they  have  long  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
American  railways,  whether  financially  prosperous  or 
not,  provide  a  very  uniform  accommodation  for  passen¬ 
gers,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  review  any  of  the 
companies  individually.  English  travellers,  who  mostly 
enter  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  New  York, 
are  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  New  York 
Central  than  with  any  other  line  ;  for  it  is  in  the  favoured 
position  of  being  the  only  system  which  actually  enters 
New  York  City,  and  by  one  of  its  routes  to  the  West 
it  gives  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
For  the  143  miles  to  Albany,  as  far  as  from  Paddington 
to  Newport  via  the  Severn  Tunnel,  the  track  keeps 
close  to  the  side  of  the  river  Hudson.  To  this  point 
the  route  originally  belonged  to  the  Hudson  River 
Company  which  became  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
in  1869  ;  the  remaining  section  to  Buffalo,  nearly 
300  miles  long,  forms  the  old  New  York  Central 
proper,  the  company  having  been  formed  in  1853  by 
the  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  local  lines.  A 
very  high  standard  is  maintained,  and  four  lines  of  rails 
are  provided  so  that  fast  and  slow  traffic  can  be  kept 
entirely  separate.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  London  and  North-Western  Company 
where  it  has  a  quadruple  track  lays  an  up  and  a  down 
line  alternately  ;  the  London  and  South-Western  lays 
two  down  lines  on  one  side  and  two  up  on  the  other  ; 
while  the  New  York  Central  prefers  to  lay  the  two 
down  lines  in  the  middle  with  an  up  on  either  side. 


MORET  AT  THE  MARKET. 

'T'HE  time  of  day  differs  in  Moret-sur-Loing  ;  differs, 
also,  in  neighbouring  villages.  For  miles  around 
the  clocks  strike  independently  instead  of  in  chorus,  so 
that  it  is  ten  at  the  station  when  it  is  ten  minutes  to  in 
our  hotel  ;  a  quarter  to  ten  outside  the  local  bijoutier’s 
— but  all  hours  within.  When  these  clocks  have  done 
striking  the  church  clock  starts  ;  there  is  no  corrobora¬ 
tion,  no  unanimity.  However  .  .  .  who  cares,  who 
worries?  It  is  almost  eleven:  about  twelve:  a  little 
past  four  :  that  suffices.  We  are  late,  or  we  are  early. 
We  get  accustomed  to  being  strangely  in  three  places 
at  the  very  same  hour.  Should  a  friend  be  pressed  we 
can  say  “  That  clock  is  fast  ”  ;  if  he  weary  us,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  declare  it  slow.  And  watches  vary ; 
time  is  of  no  moment  in  Moret.  Further  still  from 
Fontainebleau,  in  the  village  of  Grez,  the  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants  rely  chiefly  on  the  Cure  for  the 
hour.  He  alone  controls  the  church  clock  ;  but  he,  an 
irascible  old  gentleman,  often  quarrels  with  the  Mayor 
and,  on  these  occasions,  stops  the  clock  immediately, 
revengefully.  Once  the  quarrel  lasted  three  whole 
months  ;  for  three  whole  months  the  hands  of  the 
clock  remained  stationary.  The  Mayor  protested,  but 
the  Cur6  ignored  him.  When  at  last  the  Mayor  with¬ 
drew  his  objection  to  the  point  at  issue,  the  Cure 
allowed  the  clock  to  go  again.  And  now,  if  ever  the 
Mayor  and  Cur6  disagree,  the  Cur6  stops  the  clock, 
the  Mayor  protests,  the  Cur£  ignores  him  ;  and  Grez 
has  no  church  clock  to  tell  the  time  until  the  unhappy 
Mayor  gives  in. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  Moret,  the  Mayor  and  Curd  are 


friends.  We  depend  more  or  less  on  the  Curd’s  clock — 
most  dilapidated  of  dials — whose  solemn  summons  at 
ten  on  Sunday  bids  us  attend  High  Mass  ;  whose  brisker 
chimes  at  the  same  hour  on  Tuesday  set  us  hastening 
towards  the  market.  Indeed,  in  our  hotel,  disdainful  of 
its  dubious  timepiece,  we  wait  for  the  ten  strokes  and, 
after  counting  them,  join  the  villagers  outside  :  knots  of 
villagers,  rows  of  villagers,  solitary  villagers,  but  all  of 
them  fresh,  immaculate.  Each  woman  wears  a  print 
dress,  or  a  print  skirt  and  camisole  ;  a  spotted  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  her  head.  Each 
man  has  drawn  on  a  clean  cotton  shirt  and  his  newest 
coat,  or  a  blouse  ;  his  tie  invariably  is  bright.  Each 
girl  is  clad  lightly,  charmingly  ;  and  has  becomingly 
arranged  her  hair.  As  for  us  .  .  .  well,  we  do  not 
seem  shabby  beside  a  painter,  a  Parisian  in  “  le  boat¬ 
ing  ”  costume  :  our  scarf  is  as  silken  as  theirs,  our 
waistcoat  is  equally  white  and  pique,  but  our  cane  is 
undoubtedly  handsomer  and  we  think  we  dangle  it 
more  elegantly.  Over  the  cobblestones,  avoiding  the 
“  ruisseau  ”,  we  go  —  smoking  and  chatting  —  the 
peasants  swinging  their  baskets,  the  girls  giving  a  last 
touch  to  their  hair  ;  an  amazing  spectacle.  At  the  end 
of  the  narrow  street- — the  “Grande  Rue  ”,  no  less! — 
is  installed  the  first  market-woman  with  a  vast  basket 
of  vegetables.  And  she,  a  wizened  old  thing,  wrinkled 
and  bent  in  half,  appears  to  be  reflecting  over  her  poor 
potatoes,  her  shabby  cauliflowers.  Still,  she  refuses 
to  bargain.  She  has  but  one  price,  and  she  sniffs  when 
a  would-be  customer  turns  over  her  wares,  inspecting 
them  ;  and  sniffs  again  when  she  is  told  that  they  are 
“  bien  m^diocres  et  bien  cheres  ”.  So  she  sells  nothing, 
falls  into  reflection  again  ;  quite  forgets  the  would-be 
customer  who,  turning  up  the  next  street,  faces  a  double 
row  of  market-people  established  on  either  kerbstone 
and  thus  comes  upon  the  chiefest  commerce.  All 
Moret  is  present,  all  Moret  is  bargaining  and  buying  ; 
and  all  the  market-people  are  seamed  with  wrinkles, 
browned,  bent ;  and  all  of  them  wear  blouses  or  camisoles 
or  print  dresses,  handkerchiefs  or  peaked  caps — old, 
old  people  all  of  them,  at  all  events  seemingly  old  ; 
weatherbeaten,  of  the  earth.  Each  has  his  or  her 
basket :  so  that  there  are  two  uninterrupted  lines  of 
baskets,  of  little  piles  of  paper,  of  measuring  utensils. 
Every  vegetable  is  available,  every  fruit.  There 
is  crying,  croaking,  quarrelling  ;  there  is  laughter, 
the  chink  of  sous,  above  the  din  one  hears — “  Trois 
sous,  Madame  ”,  “  Non,  Madame,  deux  sous  ”, 

and,  “  Regardez  ces  raisins”,  “Voyez,  voyez,  les 
melons  ”  ;  and  always,  “  Cinq  sous,  Madame  ”,  “  Non, 
Madame,  trois  sous  .  .  .  sous,  sous,  sous  ”.  Slowly, 
we  progress  :  meet  the  patronne  of  our  hotel,  the  post¬ 
man,  the  garde  champetre,  the  barber  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  bevy  of  fair  Americans,  daintily  dressed,  who 
inhabit  a  “  finishing  ”  school  near  by.  In  the  village  it 
is  hinted  that  they  are  heiresses,  all  of  them.  Certainly, 
their  clothes  are  rich  ;  but  they  carry  paper  bags  of 
grapes,  and  eat  the  grapes,  and  dawdle  .  .  .  just  like 
Mesdemoiselles  Jeanne  and  Marie,  village  girls,  who 
“  do  washing  ”  on  the  river  bank  every  other  day  of  the 
week.  Also,  they  utter  little  cries  :  “  Isn’t  that  old 
woman  the  funniest  thing  that’s  ever  happened  !  ”  and, 
“My!  Isn’t  it  all  too  quaint!”  Here,  a  foreigner 
sketches.  Further  on,  by  the  side  of  the  church,  a 
painter  has  established  his  easel ;  next  him  stands  a 
group  of  village  women  who  have  already  done  their 
shopping  and  bear  their  spoil.  And  they  compare  their 
purchases,  gesticulating  over  this  cauliflower,  that 
salad  ;  and  soon  we  hear  much  about  a  certain  Madame 
Morin  who  has  gone  home  furious  because  Madame 
Petilleau  carried  off  an  amazing  melon  she  had  her  eye 
on  .  .  .  just  by  a  minute.  But  Madame  Morin  is 
always  like  that ;  Madame  Morin  would  flush,  lose  her 
temper  over  a  single  bean.  Now,  stalls  rise — stalls  of 
ribbons  and  jewelry ;  stalls  of  cheeses,  stalls  of 
sheets,  curtains,  all  stuffs.  And  the  stuffs  are  held  up 
to  the  sun  and  considered  in  the  shade,  and  compared 
with  a  complexion  and  wound  round  a  waist ;  so  that  we 
hear  “  Ca  vous  va  bien  ”  and  “  Je  trouve  que  c’est  trop 
claire”,  and,  of  course,  “Trois  francs,  Madame”, 
“  No,  Madame,  two  francs  .  .  .  francs,  francs,  francs  ”. 
Baskets  become  veritable  burdens.  Gesticulations  grow 
wilder  ;  the  cries  louder,  the  exchange  of  francs  and  sous 
quicker  and  quicker.  Everyone  has  vegetables,  and 
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fruits  ;  many  have  coloured  stuffs.  To  and  fro  go  the 
patronne  of  our  hotel,  the  postman,  the  garde  "cham- 
petre,  the  barber,  the  Americans.  To  and  fro  go  the 
village  girls— but  pause  all  at  once  before  a  ragged 
fellow  whose  eyes  are  crossed,  whose  face  is  unshaven, 
whose  dirty  hands  clasp  an  accordion.  The  church 
clock  strikes  eleven  ;  but  above  all  these  sounds  rises 
suddenly  and  discordantly  the  voice  of  the  man  with 
the  accordion.  As  he  sings,  he  leers.  The  village 
girls  titter.  To  them,  impudently  and  grotesquely,  he 
addresses  his  eternal  refrain. — 

“  Tu  sais  bien  que  je  t’ai-ai-me.” 

Still  we  linger  ;  soon  we  admire  a  group  of  women 
and  children  whose  home  is  on  the  barges  by  the  river 
bank.  Barefoot,  with  shining  black  eyes  and  black 
hair,  bright  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  they  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  spectacle  as  they  wander  to  and 
fro  with  wickerwork  wares.  A  graceful  English  girl 
presents  the  children  with  grapes,  and  the  children 
smile,  displaying  the  whitest  teeth.  The  women  pounce 
upon  stray  slips  of  salad,  broken  atoms  of  cauliflower  ; 
and  are  watched  suspiciously  by  the  market-people. 
The  foreigner  sketches  them  ;  the  painter  evidently 
intends  to  include  them  in  his  scene — and  we,  also 
fascinated,  would  follow  them  were  we  not  tempted  to 
listen  to  a  noisy  fellow  who,  flourishing  a  scrap  of  soap, 
boasts  that  it  will  blot  out  every  stain.  How  simple, 
how  easy  is  it  to  stain  your  coat,  he  cries  ;  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  stains  on  various  coats.  Fear  not, 
however.  Be  not  cast  down.  He  is  here,  he  the  enemy 
of  stains— he  with  “The  Miraculous  Tablet”.  And 
the  “  Miraculous  Tablet”  is  held  on  high  and  flourished 
to  and  fro,  ready  to  render  old  clothes  new  and  soiled 
hats  fresh  in  exchange  for  two  vulgar  sous.  “  Seize 
this  surprising  opportunity  ”,  shouts  the  man.  “  Take 
out  your  stains,  all  of  you.  The  Miraculous  Tablet 
will  away  with  them  all  .  .  .  except  stains  on  your 
conscience.  I  swear  it,  and  I  am  honest.”  And  then, 
continuing,  he  announces  that  the  “Miraculous  Tablet” 
has  made  him  famous  throughout  the  land  ;  that  clients 
return  to  him  in  thousands  to  express  their  gratitude; 
that  a  certain  mother  once  shed  tears  of  joy  when  he 
took  an  ink-stain  out  of  her  little  boy’s  white  suit ;  that 
only  yesterday,  in  Orleans,  the  inhabitants  cheered  and 
cheered  him  and,  rushing  forward,  begged  leave  to 
shake  his  hand.  “And”,  he  concludes,  “believe  me, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  had  not  hands  enough  ”. 
Suddenly,  a  tambourine  sounds  ;  and,  up  the  street, 
come  a  man  and  a  woman  with  a  dancing  bear,  another 
woman  with  a  monkey.  The  monkey  screams,  the  bear 
on  its  hind  legs  bobs  up  and  down,  up  and  down  ;  and  the 
man  encourages  him  gruffly,  the  woman  shakes  the  tam¬ 
bourine.  Of  course,  a  crowd  assembles  ;  and  of  course 
cries  go  up.  Cries  rise  everywhere  :  from  the  market- 
people,  from  the  crowd,  from  the  enemy  of  stains,  from 
the  man  with  the  accordion,  from  the  monkey,  from  the 
bear  ;  all  cries,  the  strangest  cries,  all  languages  also — 
English,  French,  many  a  patois,  “bargee”,  the  un¬ 
known  tongue  of  the  almost  black  people  with  the  bear 
— and  all  accents.  Then,  several  nuns  issue  forth  from 
church  and  pause  for  a  moment.  The  Cur£  appears. 
A  “  Savoyard  ”  with  statues — as  white  as  his  statues 
for  his  clothes  are  white  and  his  face  is  covered  with 
chalk-dust — approaches.  And  all  these  different  people 
in  all  their  different  costumes,  with  different  accents 
and  different  gestures,  mingle  together,  elbow  one 
another  ;  and,  all  around  them,  are  the  stalls  of  bright 
stuffs,  the  vast  baskets  of  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
and,  in  the  background,  grey  and  quaint,  stands  the 
church.  However,  time  is  flying  and  luncheon  hour  is 
near.  The  purchases  have  to  be  borne  home,  washed, 
prepared,  and  so  the  inhabitants  of  Moret  raise  their 
baskets,  exchange  adieux.  Off  starts  the  patronne  of 
our  hotel ;  off  go  the  postman,  the  garde  cham- 
petre,  the  barber,  and  the  fair  Americans  —  still 
eating  grapes — to  their  “  finishing  ”  school.  The 
village  girls  disperse  ;  and  here  and  there,  the 
market  people  are  already  dislodging  their  baskets, 
counting  up  sous.  Once  again  we  hear  of  the  hot- 
tempered  Madame  Morin  :  the  triumph  of  Madame 
Petilleau.  Other  familiar  sounds  reach  us  as  we  near 
the  end  of  the  street  :  “This,  then,  is  the  Miraculous 
Tablet  .  .  ,  and  only  yesterday  in  Orleans  .  .  .”  and 


for  the  last  time,  “  Cinq  sous,  Madame,”  “  Non 
Madame,  trois  sous  ”,  and  the  hour  being  told  by  the 
church.  In  the  far  distance  the  bear  is  evidently 
dancing,  for  we  faintly  hear  the  tambourine.  But  his 
audience  must  now  be  small  :  before  us,  up  the  Grande 
Rue,  moves  a  slow  procession  of  men  and  women  with 
baskets,  sometimes  two  baskets  to  each  person.  Still, 
the  first  market-woman  does  not  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  their  spoil.  She  alone  has  done  no 
business  ;  and  sits,  wizened  and  bent  in  half,  over  her 
shabby  cauliflowers,  her  poor  potatoes.  Occasionally, 
she  sniffs.  But  her  sniff  develops  into  a  snort  when 
the  cross-eyed,  unshaven  fellow  with  the  accordion 
slouches  up  and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  winks  ...  a 
fearful  wink  .  .  .  leers,  addresses  her  impudently  and 
grotesquely  with  his  eternal  refrain — 

“  Tu  sais  bien  que  je  t’ai-ai-me.” 


CORNISH  SKETCHES. 

I. — At  Fowey. 

AS  I  entered  Fowey,  the  little  omnibus  turned  and 
twisted  through  streets  so  narrow  that  the  people 
had  sometimes  to  get  into  doorways  to  let  it  pass  ;  it 
plunged  downhill  and  climbed  uphill,  the  driver  blowing 
a  whistle  at  certain  points  to  clear  the  way  ;  I  caught, 
in  passing,  glimpses  of  an  inch  or  two  of  water  in  the 
narrow  space  between  two  houses  ;  and  came  out 
finally  upon  a  high  terrace  from  which  I  could  look 
down  on  the  harbour  with  its  masts,  the  exquisite  curve 
of  Polruan  across  the  harbour,  the  wedge  of  green  land, 
dividing  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  outward, 
around  the  rocks,  the  sea  itself.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  ;  the  sea  lay  as  still  as  the  harbour  ;  the 
afternoon  sun  filled  the  air  with  dry  heat ;  some  yachts 
were  coming  in  slowly,  with  white  hulls  and  white  sails, 
and  a  little  boat  with  an  orange  sail  passed  close  to  the 
shore.  I  had  felt,  as  the  omnibus  twisted  in  the  narrow 
streets,  as  if  I  were  entering  Arles  ;  but  the  hills  and 
valleys  were  new  to  me  ;  and  there  was  something  at 
once  new  and  yet  slightly  familiar  in  this  southern  heat 
on  a  little  town  of  old  houses,  spread  out  along  the 
side  of  a  hill  which  runs  sharply  in  from  the  sea,  where 
the  river  comes  down  to  make  a  natural  harbour.  As 
I  walked,  afterwards,  along  the  roads,  at  that  height, 
looking  down  on  the  sea  through  trees  and  tall,  bright 
flowers  and  green  foliage,  I  could  have  fancied  myself 
in  Naples,  walking  along  the  terrace-roads  at  Posilippo. 
And  the  air  was  as  mild  as  the  air  of  Naples,  and  the 
sea  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  stretched 
away,  under  the  hot  sunlight,  waveless  to  the  horizon, 
scarcely  lapping  against  the  great  cliffs  covered  with 
green  to  the  sea’s  edge.  Trees  grew  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  they  climbed  up  the  hill,  covering  it  with 
luxuriant  woods  ;  deep  country  lanes  took  one  inland, 
and  the  butterflies  fluttered  out  of  the  bushes  and  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  they  met  the  sea-gulls, 
coming  in  from  sea  like  great  white  butterflies.  All  day 
long  the  sea  lay  motionless,  and  the  yachts  went  in  and 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  the  steam-tugs  brought  in  black, 
four-masted  ships  with  foreign  sailors,  and  the  ferry¬ 
boat,  rowed  slowly  by  an  old  man,  crawled  across  from 
Fowey  to  Polruan,  and  from  Polruan  to  Fowey.  There 
was  always,  in  those  slow,  sun-warmed  days,  a  sense 
of  something  quiet,  unmoved,  in  the  place  ;  and  yet 
always  a  certain  movement  on  the  water,  a  passing  of 
ships,  a  passing  and  returning  of  boats,  the  flight  of 
sea-gulls  curving  from  land  to  land. 

To  sit  at  an  open  window,  or  in  the  garden,  under  an 
awning,  and  to  look  down  on  all  this  moving  quiet, 
was  enough  entertainment  for  day  or  night.  I  felt 
the  same  languid  sense  of  physical  comfort  that  I  have 
felt  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  same  disinclination 
to  do  anything,  even  to  think,  with  any  intentness. 
The  air  was  full  of  sleep  ;  the  faint  noise  of  the  water 
flapping  on  the  rocks,  the  sound  of  voices,  of  oars, 
something  in  the  dull  brilliance  of  the  water,  like  the 
surface  of  a  mirror,  reflecting  all  the  heat  of  the  sky, 
came  up  to  one  drowsily ;  the  boats,  with  white  or 
rusty  sails,  passed  like  great  birds  or  moths,  afloat  on 
the  water.  On  the  other  side,  over  against  me,  Polruan 
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lay  back  in  the  arms  of  the  hill,  with  its  feet  in  the 
water  ;  and  I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  Polruan.  It 
seemed  ‘not  so  much  to  have  been  made,  as  to  have 
grown  there,  like  something  natural  to  the  rock,  all  its 
houses  set  as  if  instinctively,  each  in  its  own  corner, 
with  all  the  symmetry  of  accident.  It  nestled  into  the 
harbour  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  were  the  high 
cliffs  and  the  sea. 

At  night,  looking  across  at  Polruan,  I  could  see  a 
long  dark  mass,  deep  black  under  the  shadow  of  the 
moon,  which  sharpened  the  outline  of  its  summit  against 
the  sky  ;  here  and  there  a  light,  in  some  window  ;  and 
beyond,  to  the  right,  the  white  glitter  of  the  sea.  The 
harbour  was  partly  in  shadow,  near  the  further  shore, 
and  the  masts  of  the  boats,  each  with  its  little  yellow 
light,  plunged  into  the  water,  almost  motionless.  The 
nearer  part  of  the  river  was  bright,  like  the  sea,  and 
glittered  under  the  moon.  An  infinity  of  stars  clustered 
together  overhead.  I  could  hear,  if  I  listened,  a  very 
faint  ripple  against  the  rocks,  and  at  intervals  two 
fishing-boats,  moored  together,  creaked  heavily. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT  OF  GAMES.* 

IT  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  tabulations  and 
statistics  to  turn  to  a  book  where  such  things 
are  far  to  seek.  Mr.  R.  H.  Lyttelton  in  his  book 
on  cricket  and  golf  writes  on  both  games  from  a  new 
standpoint.  So  far  as  cricket  is  concerned  previous 
writers  have  included  in  their  works  chapters  dealing 
with  the  game  from  almost  every  point  of  view — 
historical,  statistical,  anecdotal,  and  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  added  a  treatise  on  how  the  game  ought  to  be 
played.  Such  books  have  been  admirably  compiled 
and  are  most  useful  for  reference,  but  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
volume  will  convince  everyone  who  reads  it  that  there 
was  ample  scope  for  different  treatment.  The  task 
which  the  author  sets  himself  is,  “to  talk  on  cricket  and 
golf  from  an  untechnical  point  of  view,  to  try  and  show 
not  only  the  charms  of  both  games  but  also  their  short¬ 
comings  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  those  in 
authority  on  the  matter  of  reform,  and  the  proper  spirit 
which  should  be  shown  in  playing  the  games  ”.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  does  not  argue  the  question,  so  often  asked, 
“  which  is  the  better  game,  cricket  or  golf?  ”  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  one  who  bears  a  name  so 
long  identified  with  cricket,  could  give  but  one  answer 
to  that  question.  It  is,  or  used  to  be  the  fashion  for 
cricketers  to  laugh  at  golf  and  to  say  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  play  an  old  man’s  game  when  they  were 
old  men.  Many  a  cricketer,  however,  who  has  scoffed  at 
the  bare  notion  of  playing  golf  has  quickly  realised  his 
mistake  in  refusing  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  game  in 
those  halcyon  days  of  youth  when,  and  when  only,  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  correct  style  of  play.  And 
many  a  scoffer  has  come  to  learn  that  golf  is  a  busy 
man’s  game  as  well  as  an  old  man’s  pastime ;  for 
men  who  cannot  spare  time  to  play  cricket  can  often 
contrive  to  get  a  game  of  golf  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Golf  has  other  advantages  as  a  busy  man’s 
game.  It  may  be  that  our  friend  the  busy  man  after  a 
week’s  bard  work  goes  off  to  play  his  weekly  cricket 
match.  In  these  days  of  high  scores  it  often  happens 
that,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  favoured  few,  he  spends 
the  former  part  of  the  day  in  watching  other  members 
of  his  eleven  piling  up  runs,  and  the  latter  part  in  field¬ 
ing  out  while  the  earlier  batsmen  on  the  other  side  enjoy 
themselves  in  like  manner.  Or  it  may  be  that  he 
spends  the  whole  of  the  morning  in  watching  the  rain 
soaking  the  ground  to  such  a  degree  that  no  cricket  is 
possible  during  the  bright  afternoon  which  follows. 
The  busy  man  finds  neither  of  these  drawbacks  in  golf. 
He  is  playing  the  game  himself  and  neither  wind  nor 
rain  nor  the  consequent  state  of  the  ground  need 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  himself. 

While  everyone  will  admit  that  golf  is  a  good  game 
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for  those  who  have  but  little  time,  many  people  find  it 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  a  good  game  for  boys,  and  to 
these  doubters  Mr.  Lyttelton  offers  some  sound  advice. 
The  best  games  for  boys  are  those  which  tend  to  train 
their  bodies  and  to  form  their  moral  character.  In 
cricket  and  football  boys  learn  hardiness,  self-reliance 
and  discipline  ;  in  golf  they  may  learn  self-reliance  but 
they  do  not  learn  either  of  these  other  two  attributes 
which  stand  them  in  such  good  stead  in  after  years  ;  so 
the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  let  boys  learn  the  rudiments 
of  golf  in  holiday  time,  but  to  make  them  play  cricket 
and  football  when  they  are  at  school. 

The  vexed  question  of  unfinished  matches  and  the 
various  remedies  which  have  been  proposed,  necessarily 
occupy  some  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
book,  and  he  deals  with  the  question  in  the  heartiest 
manner  possible.  It  is  curious  but  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  the  primary  cause  of  this  curse  of  cricket,  lies  in 
the  unstinted  use  of  those  two  generally  useful  imple¬ 
ments,  the  heavy  roller  and  the  mowing  machine. 
They  are  responsible  for  producing  that  “  Bread  and 
Butter”  wicket  which  enables  a  batsman  with  an  ultra 
cautious  style  to  preserve  his  wicket  from  destruction 
and  himself  from  fatigue.  But  there  is  another  cause 
which  many  people  believe  to  be  almost  equally  potent 
in  these  days  of  championships  and  statistics.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  first  efforts  of  most  county  elevens  are  directed 
to  the  avoidance  of  defeat  ;  the  winning  of  the  match 
is  a  matter  which  engages  their  attention  only  after  their 
own  position  has  been  rendered  practically  impregnable. 
No  one  likes  to  be  beaten,  but  in  county  cricket,  defeat 
often  spells  disaster  not  only  to  the  county’s  eleven, 
but  to  the  county’s  finances  and  the  county’s  finances 
are,  alas,  all  important ;  for  people  will  not  go  and  see 
their  county  eleven  beaten  time  after  time,  and  without 
gate-money  county  cricket  under  modern  conditions 
cannot  flourish. 

In  discussing  the  remedies  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  Mr.  Lyttelton  declares  himself  in  favour  of 
altering  the  rule  as  to  L.  B.W.  He  would  also  alter  the 
rule  as  to  throwing  so  as  to  allow  a  bowler  to  throw, 
provided  he  threatened  no  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
the  batsman.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide 
whether  any'  given  ball  threatened  danger  or  not.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  one  could  decide  the  question  until  the 
ball  had  been  delivered — and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
ball  which  not  only  threatened  but  actually  inflicted 
serious  damage  to  the  batsman  it  would  be  too  late  to 
disallow  the  delivery.  It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Lyttelton 
would  wish  to  treat  a  cricket-ball  like  a  motor  car,  and 
to  lay  down  certain  limits  of  speed  ■which  the  bowler 
must  not  exceed.  He  contends  that  the  proper  spirit 
of  the  game  demands  that  the  batsman  shall  play  the 
ball  fairly  with  the  bat,  and  not  with  his  legs  ;  but  the 
same  proper  spirit  also  demands  that  the  bowler  shall 
bowl  the  ball  fairly  and  that  there  shall  be  no  suspicion 
whatever  about  the  delivery,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
allow  throwing  would  be  to  forsake  that  spirit  of  the 
game  for  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  pleads  so  earnestly. 

The  whole  question  of  throwing  is  discussed  and  some 
adverse  criticism  is  directed  against  the  county  captains 
on  account  of  their  action  in  publishing  a  “black  list” 
of  those  bowlers  whose  delivery  they  regard  as  not 
above  suspicion.  Mr.  Lyttelton  blames  them  for  having 
endeavoured  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  umpires, 
while  in  a  footnote  the  editors  of  the  series  hazard  the 
opinion  that  “  by  their  action  they  have  struck  one  of 
the  hardest  blows  at  the  true  interests  of  cricket  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  and  have  done  an  injury  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  remedy  The  strength  of  language 
in  which  that  opinion  is  expressed  is,  to  my  mind, 
hardly  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  laws  of  the  game 
lay  it  down  that  the  umpire  shall  call  “No  ball” 
unless  absolutely  satisfied  of  the  fairness  of  the  delivery. 
In  this  opinions  differ.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  incriminated  bowlers,  different  umpires 
take  different  views.  The  M.C.C.  warned  umpires  to 
be  careful  to  permit  no  doubtful  deliveries  to  pass,  and 
extended  the  duty  of  judging  the  delivery  to  the  umpire 
standing  at  short  leg,  but  matters  remained  precisely 
as  they  were  — the  doubtful  bowlers  still  continued  to  play 
and  get  wickets,  their  delivery  remained  unchanged. 
The  question  was,  I  believe,  more  or  less  accidentally 
raised  at  a  meeting  of  the  county  captains  at  Lord’s, 
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and  they  agreed  that  there  were  certain  bowlers  whose 
delivery  was  doubtful.  They  decided,  and,  in  my  belief, 
veryproperlydecided,  that  they  would  do  what  they  could 
to  prevent  those  bowlers  from  bowling  in  any  match  in 
which  they  were  in  authority,  unless  the  delivery  were 
altered  so  as  to  remove  from  it  all  suspicion  as  to  its 
absolute  fairness.  In  other  words,  they  determined  to 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  game  as  well  as  to  the  letter, 
and  yet  the  editors  solemnly,  assert  that  “They  have 
struck  one  of  the  hardest  blows  at  the  true  interests  of 
cricket  it  is  possible  to  conceive  &c.”. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  his 
desire  to  curtail  those  huge  scores  which  lead  to  so 
many  drawn  matches,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  game  would  be  served  by  legalising 
throwing.  He  concludes  what  he  has  to  say  on  cricket 
with  a  solemn  warning  to  batsmen  that  unless  they 
wish  to  cause  a  revolution,  they  must  mend  their  ways, 
and,  I  suppose,  make  fewer  runs.  That  is  a  warning 
that  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  bowler  of 
these,  or  of  other  days. 

There  is  some  pleasant  reading  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  golf  and  golfers,  although  Mr.  Lyttelton 
deals  severely  with  the  dreadful  individual  who  thinks 
more  of  making  a  good  score  than  of  winning  the 
match  which  he  is  playing.  How  well  we  all  know  the 
man  who  comes  in  and  admits  that  he  was  beaten,  but 
cheerfully  adds  “but  I  was  round  in  so  and  so  ”  ;  and 
yet  the  pleasure  which  some  people  seem  to  find  in 
keeping  their  score  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  intelligible, 
for  it  affords  an  easy  method  of  gauging  their  play 
from  day  to  day  ;  they  are  able  to  play  against  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  they  probably  do  not  win  many  matches 
against  other  people  it  may  perhaps  give  them  some 
satisfaction  to  beat  their  own  performance  of  the 
previous  day.  These  scoredoving  folk  mostly  learn 
their  golf  on  inland  greens,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  everyone  who  plays  upon  inland  links  has  contracted 
the  bad  habit — far  from  it :  and  what  a  blessing  they 
are,  these  links  where  even  if  one  cannot  have  quite 
everything  that  the  heart  desires  one  may  have  many  a 
good  match,  and  keep  oneself  in  trim  for  those  happy 
days  when  one  plays  once  more  by  the  side  of  the 
sounding  sea.  Mr.  Lyttelton  evidently  loves  the  old 
clay  common  of  which  he  writes  so  sympathetically, 
but  one  can  well  understand  the  temporary  loss  of 
affection  which  he  feels  upon  returning  to  it  from  a 
long  stay  at  S.  Andrews  or  other  of  the  first-class 
links.  The  old  love  soon  returns,  however,  and  he 
is  hard  to  please  who  cannot  find  great  enjoyment  on 
many  a  course  comparatively  unknown  to  fame. 

H.  W.  Forster. 


BELIEF  THAT  SURVIVES  PROOF. 

"X^^HEN  we  are  examining  ruined  buildings  our  eyes 
V  V  are  constantly  surprised  by  examples  of  what 
theoretically  we  should  regard  as  structural  impossi¬ 
bilities.  We  see  broken  mullions,  which  instead  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  masonry  above  them,  depend  from  it,  like 
strange  stalactites.  We  see  masses  of  wall  which 
apparently  rest  on  segments  of  broken  arches.  In  struc¬ 
tures  of  other  kinds  we  often  see  similar  phenomena. 
We  see  telescopes  which  ought  to  collapse  under  the 
slightest  pressure,  refuse  to  do  so,  as  though  they  were 
marble  columns.  We  see  broken  lattice-work  girders, 
which  according  to  the  principles  of  their  construction, 
ought  to  shut  up  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  rusted  into  a 
rigidity  never  intended  by  their  designers.  We  see 
wheels,  meant  to  rotate,  held  fast  by  their  bearings. 
In  each  of  such  cases  the  explanation  is  simple.  The 
stones  of  the  broken  arch  are  so  firmly  held  together  by 
their  mortar  that  they  are  no  longer  structurally  parts 
of  an  arch  at  all.  The  masonry  that  seems  to  rest  on 
them  has  in  a  similar  way  become  a  portion  of  a  prac-  j 
tically  homogeneous  wall,  and  supports  itself  in  the  air 
like  a  piece  of  overhanging  rock.  The  telescope,  with 
its  tubes,  refuses  to  shut  up  when  pressed,  and  is 
capable  when  stood  upright  of  acting  like  the  leg  of  a 
table,  either  because  the  tubes  have  received  some 
accidental  dent,  or  because  dirt  or  verdigris  has 


created  friction  at  their  several  bearings.  So  too  with 
the  broken  lattice-work  girder.  The  original  structure 
has  been  accidentally  replaced  by  a  bastard  structure 
of  a  wholly  different  kind,  which  owes  such  strength 
as  it  possesses  to  entirely  fortuitous  conditions.  And 
what  happens  thus  in  structures  of  a  mechanical  and 
architectural  kind,  happens  also  in  the  structures  built 
by  the  intellect.  Beliefs  and  convictions  which  were 
originally  adopted  by  men  under  the  slow  compulsion 
of  what  they  took  to  be  absolute  proof  —  proof  of 
attested  fact  or  rigid  philosophical  demonstration — will 
often,  and  indeed  generally,  outlive  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  period  the  discovery  that  every  one  of  these 
alleged  proofs  was  illusory.  The  beliefs  remain  though 
their  original  supports  are  gone,  because  they  have 
gradually  united  themselves  with  a  number  of  other 
beliefs,  or  with  feelings,  habits,  and  associations  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  are  practically  supported  by  these, 
like  the  stones  of  a  broken  arch,  which  are  upheld 
as  parts  of  the  conglomerate  of  a  broken  wall,  or 
like  the  telescope  which  will  not  shut  up  owing  to  the 
corrosion  or  indentation  of  its  tubes. 

Without  claiming  for  the  phrase  strict  technical 
propriety,  we  may  conveniently  call  such  beliefs  as 
actually  rest  on  evidence  which  by  those  who  entertain 
them  is  intellectually  received  as  valid,  structural  beliefs ; 
while  such  beliefs,  when  men  still  entertain  them  though 
the  intellectual  structure  which  originally  supported  them 
is  gone,  we  may  call  frictional  beliefs.  In  every  domain  of 
human  thought  frictional  belief  plays  a  most  important 
part — belief  which  persists  not  only  without  reason, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  belief  which  the 
pioneers  of  thought  and  knowledge  are  always  trying 
to  destroy ;  and  yet  their  attempts  to  destroy  it,  and 
put  a  truer  belief  in  its  place,  are  useful  and  fruitful 
only  because  they  are  but  partially  successful.  The 
most  remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
domains  of  politics  and  religion.  Whenever  a  party  of 
progress  is  attacking  a  party  of  conservation,  it  is 
always  found  to  do  so  on  the  broad  general  ground  that 
the  principles  of  the  latter,  though  they  were  reasonable 
at  some  past  period,  have  ceased  to  be  reasonable  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  circumstances.  They 
once  had  a  basis  in  reason  ;  but  they  have  such  a  basis 
no  longer.  This  was  really  the  contention  of  the 
reformers  at  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  The 
Tories  were  denounced  not  for  upholding  a  representa¬ 
tive  system  which  had  never  been  reasonable  ;  but  for 
defending  it  when  the  conditions  which  had  made 
it  so  had  passed  away — when  the  numbers  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population,  and  the  balance  of  wealth 
and  knowledge,  had  been  changed  almost  past 
recognition  by  the  development  of  the  manufacturing 
system.  But  frictional  belief  in  politics  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Tories.  A  variety  of  doctrines 
with  regard  to  liberty,  and  the  supreme  powers  of 
the  people,  had,  when  they  were  broached  in  France 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reasonable 
meaning  as  protests  against  a  system  of  government 
which  was  not  only  arbitrary  and  oligarchic,  but 
arbitrary  and  oligarchic  in  the  most  mischievous,  self- 
stultifying  and  suicidal  ways.  But  when  the  principal 
abuses  of  the  old  regime  were  abolished,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  formulae  of  the  revolutionists,  being  no  longer 
needed  as  protests,  had  no  justification  when  regarded 
as  statements  of  eternal  principles.  Regarded  as  such, 
they  became  intellectually  ludicrous  ;  and  yet  they 
remained,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
remain  even  now  with  many  Liberals,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  watchwords  of  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party. 
Now  in  both  cases — in  that  of  the  Tories  and  that  of 
the  Radicals  equally — these  frictional  beliefs — these 
beliefs  which  obstinately  persisted,  when  their  intel¬ 
lectual  justification  was  gone — played  a  necessary  part 
in  the  orderly  development  of  the  country.  In  other 
words  if  a  nation  had  no  political  principles,  which 
were  held  by  their  advocates,  in  defiance  of  reason, 
or  without  reference  to  their  reasonableness,  such  a 
nation,  unless  absolutely  stagnant,  could  have  no 
stability  at  all.  It  would  change  and  shift  under  the 
breath  of  every  new  principle,  and  would  be  as  much 
moved  by  those  that  were  false  and  specious,  as  it 
would  by  those  that  should  ultimately  be  found  true. 

In  the  domain  of  religion  the  same  thing  is  equally 
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true.  It  is  true  indeed  ever  more  conspicuously.  An 
enormous  number  of  Christians  retain  at  the  present 
day  their  old  belief  in  certain  doctrines  they  were 
taught  as  children,  though  they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  grounds  on  which  these  doctrines  were  com¬ 
mended  to  them  are  no  longer  tenable,  and  have  not 
been  replaced  by  others.  Nor  is  this  true  of  the 
mass  of  believers  only  ;  but  also  of  those  whose  posi¬ 
tion,  education,  and  intellect  oblige  them  to  consider 
to  some  extent  the  grounds  on  which  their  faith  rests. 
Even  men  of  this  class,  such  as  the  clergy — indeed 
we  may  say  the  majority  of  them — are  often  conscious 
that  the  grounds  on  which  their  faith  originally  rested  j 
have  been  undermined  by  the  progress  of  thought  and 
criticism  ;  and  yet  the  fabric  of  their  faith  absolutely  : 
refuses  to  fall.  Whatever  view  we  may  hold  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  example, 
we  can  none  of  us  fail  to  see  that,  amongst  its 
thoughtful  members,  there  is  a  widespread  sense 
that  the  old  theories  of  its  authority  no  longer 
supply  it  with  a  firm  intellectual  foundation.  We  can 
also  not  fail  to  see  that  the  place  of  these  old  theories 
has  not  yet  been  taken  by  any*others  that  are  generally 
accepted.  And  yet  in  despite  of  all  critical  attacks,  and 
in  despite  of  the  absence  of  any  coherent  answer  to 
them,  the  attachment  to  the  English  Church  of  a  vast 
majority  of  its  clergy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  lay 
members,  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  it  ever  was.  The 
more  intelligent  of  them  are  not  unconscious  of  the 
intellectual  difficulties  of  their  position  ;  but  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  though  not  formally  answered,  have  no  effect 
on  their  beliefs.  We  are  not  here  insinuating  that  no 
answer  to  these  difficulties  is  possible  ;  and  that  it  will 
not  in  the  process  of  time  be  forthcoming.  All  we 
insist  on  is,  that  it  is  for  the  present  in  abeyance  ;  and 
the  convictions  of  the  multitudes  in  question  have 
not  been  weakened  in  consequence.  This  constitutes 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  a  much  neglected  fact 
in  the  psychology  of  religious  belief.  The  cause  of 
it  lies  deep  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
character.  Beliefs  of  all  kinds  resemble  moral 
conduct  in  the  fact  that  they  become  persistent  and 
ingrained  in  the  character  by  habit  ;  and  this  is  true  of 
religious  belief  especially.  Religious  belief,  more  than 
belief  of  any  other  kind,  in  the  case  of  the  naturally 
devout  tends  to  permeate  the  whole  of  life — to  incor¬ 
porate  itself  in  the  most  cherished  associations,  the 
deepest  affections,  in  the  most  important  principles  of 
conduct,  and  in  a  man’s  entire  conception  of  what  a  ; 
useful  and  good  life  is  ;  and  thus,  though  parts  of  the 
intellectual  foundation  of  his  belief  may  be  removed, 
the  belief,  in  seeming  defiance  of  all  structural  prin¬ 
ciples,  still  stands,  upheld  by  a  variety  of  other  forces. 

Amongst  those  who  look  at  life  exclusively  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  such  a  spectacle  may  excite 
derision.  Indeed,  as  we  know,  they  often  point  to  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  species.  What  the  spectacle  really  proves 
to  us  is  something  very  different.  It  proves  to  us 
indeed  that  all  men  are  not  equal  in  intellectual  power; 
but  it  proves  also  that  intellectual  power,  essential  to 
progress  as  it  is,  is  not  the  sole  power  on  which  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  highest  activities  of  human  life  depend. 

It  proves  also  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  this 
special  power  amongst  men — of  this  power  which  brings 
logical  thought  into  immediate  connexion  with  belief — 
instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to  religious  progress  is 
essential  to  it  ;  for  if  the  religious  convictions  of  all  men 
— and  specially  of  all  influential  men — were  liable  to  be 
weakened  at  once  by  that  criticism  of  faulty  theories, 
which  must  necessarily  precede  the  establishment  of 
others  that  are  more  sound,  the  practical  influence  and 
the  practical  continuity  of  religion  would  be  continually  i 
disturbed,  with  results  of  the  most  disastrous  kind,  by 
the  very  process  strengthening  and  purifying  it  as 
a  system  of  defensible  doctrines.  None  the  less 
must  this  process  go  on  ;  and  a  religion  will  die  or 
become  useless  if  the  life  of  the  intellect  leaves  it,  just 
as  surely  as  it  will  if  it  loses  its  moral  and  its  spiritual 
life.  For  this  reason,  no  honest  thinker  need  ever 
hesitate  to  give  to  the  world  his  intellectual  criticisms 
of  religious  doctrine,  however  calculated  they  may  seem 
to  be  to  undermine  religious  faith  :  for  he  may  be 
certain  that  the  effect  of  them  will  only  be  very  gradual. 


They  will  appeal  to  a  minority,  but  the  majority  will  be 
hardly  conscious  of  them,  until  the  minority  have 
debated  them  and  ascertained  their  value  ;  and  by  that 
time,  instead  of  disturbing  the  religious  life  of  the 
majority,  they  will  begin  to  be  slowly  absorbed  by  it 
and  to  afford  it  fresh  nutriment.  We  may  indeed  say 
that,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  destructive  religious 
criticism  is  justifiable  only  because  its  immediate  effects 
|  are  never  more  than  partial ;  and  instead  of  deriding 
these  characteristics  of  human  nature  which  render  the 
1  diffusion  of  new  ideas  so  slow,  we  ought  to  recognise  in 
them  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PAN- AMERICANISMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Edward  Street,  Brighton,  28  August,  1901. 

Sir, — Two  Anglo-American  documents  associated 
with  modern  English  history  will  perforce,  and  in  the 
near  future,  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  relations, 
commercial  and  political  between  the  several  States — 
north  and  south — which  constitute  the  great  western 
hemisphere.  The  two  are  (1)  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
(2)  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  The  preponderating 
influence  of  the  “  predominant  partner  ” — United  States 
- — over  his  juniors  was  partially  outlined  by  their 
recognised  advocate,  the  “South  American  Journal”, 
when  on  12  April  1897,  it  said,  that: — 

“The  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  South 
American  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
(Perd rix,  toujours  Perdrix )  of  which  we  have  had  more 
than  one  recent  example  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
the  independent  nations  occupying  the  Columbian  con¬ 
tinent,  inasmuch  as  such  is  regarded  as  partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  protectorate  of  the  former  over  the 
latter.  Now  the  South  American  Republics  are  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  independence,  and  it  is  inconceivable  for 
instance  that  Brazil  Chili  and  Argentina  should  submit 
to  a  position  of  subserviency,  or  even  inferiority,  such 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  attitude  of  the  patronage 
assumed  by  the  Republic  of  the  North. 

“  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  South  America  finds  it 
expedient  not  only  to  beware  of  Europe — but  to  see  to 
it  that  its  independence  should  be  effectively  safe¬ 
guarded  against  any  possible  designs  of  ambition  or 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  great  North  American 
Republic  itself,  with  which  there  exists  neither  identity 
of  custom  or  race  or  religion — or  communion  of  national 
sentmienl  ”. 

In  plain  terms,  the  journal  said  :  —  “  Hands  off 
Brother  Jonathan  ”. 

This  admonition  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  North,  was 
administered  before  the  war  of  the  United  States  with 
Spain  began.  After  that  had  ended,  an  English  states¬ 
man  wrote  thus  on  its  probable  consequences,  as  they 
are  in  process  of  development  by  the  Colossus  of  the 
north  :  — 

“  It  is  now  argued,  and  the  argument  urgently 
demands  examination,  that  something  must  be  kept  for 
the  sake  of  American  commerce — in  the  western  and 
southern  Pacific.  The  first  observation  to  be  made  is 
that  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  the  position  taken 
when  the  war  (with  Spain)  began.  The  crusading 
spirit  has  vanished.  The  Imperialist  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Liberator  ”. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  Monroe  doctrine  as  at 
present  interpreted  is  “America  for  the  Americans  ”, 
but  it  was  formulated  by  Great  Britain,  and  its  author, 
the  English  statesman,  George  Canning,  created  it,  on 
the  plea  that  he,  “called  in  the  new  world  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old  ”.  A  lucid  exposition  of  this 
far-famed  but  much  misunderstood  doctrine  has  been 
given  by  an  eminent  writer  of  our  day,  who  said  : — 

“The  vicissitudes  of  dogma  form  an  interesting 
series  of  chapters  in  the  history  of  international  law 
and,  among  all  the  bewildering  transformations,  the 
Monroe  doctrine  should  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  This, 
at  the  time  of  its  pronouncement,  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  expression  of  opinion  of  one  American  Government 
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has  been  expanded  by  the  efforts  of  a  series  of  American 
Secretaries  of  State  so  as  to  be  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  claiming  a  veritable  supremacy  in  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  western  hemisphere.  There  is  a  certain 
irony  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  British  Government, 
which  suggested  to  President  Monroe  this  cautiously 
worded  protest  against  any  interference  of  the  ‘  Holy 
Alliance  ’,  to  suppress  the  New  Spanish  American 
Republics  :  Now,  it  is  against  the  British  Government, 
that  a  surprising  transformation  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  The  restrained  language  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  gave  little  presage  of  its  future 
fame.  It  remains,  what  it  always  has  been,  a  mere 
expression  of  a  policy,  which  the  United  States 
Government  set  itself  to  further”. 

The  expansion  of  this  “mere  expression”  finds  a 
noteworthy  echo  in  a  recent  Washington  journal,  which 
says  :  — 

“The  essential  factor  of  such  an  accord  (union  of 
north  and  south)  is  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  This  event 
will  be  a  logical  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines,  just  as  the  Pacific  Railway  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conquest  of  California”.  Or  we  will  say 
as  the- great  Pan-American  Railroad  maybe  “  a  conse¬ 
quence  ”  of  the  “  conquest”  of  South  America.  Nous 
verrons. 

With  respect  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  As 
defenders  of  England’s  trade,  commerce  and  over-sea 
transportation,  every  true-born  Englishman  should 
reverence  that  as  if  it  were  a  second  Magna  Charta, 
and  should  esteem  it  as  an  imperishable  monument  to 
the  sagacious  foresight  and  forethought  of  England’s 
statesmen  of  1850.  An  eminent  jurist — one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  day — when  discussing  the  attempt  of  one 
of  a  “series  of  (American)  Secretaries  of  State”  to 
render  England’s  safeguards  nugatory,  wrote  of  that 
attempt  in  these  terms  : — 

“  Can  it  be  possible,  for  two  great  nations  to  agree 
on  a  treaty  of  greater  breadth,  force,  and  grandeur  of 
character — a  treaty  by  which  one  of  them  divested 
itself  of  valuable  rights  of  which  she  was  in  un¬ 
questioned  possession,  not  for  her  own  advantage,  but 
for  that  of  the  whole  world — a  treaty  which  all  other 
nations  were  formally  invited  to  partake  in,  and  to 
guarantee  ?  Public  faith  has  no  sanctity,  diplomatic 
language  neither  meaning  nor  validity,  international 
law  neither  guarantee  nor  existence,  if  it  be  competent 
to  either  party  to  such  a  solemn  pact  to  argue  thus”. 

And  Earl  Granville  in  a  dispatch  dated  the  “  Foreign 
Office,  on  10  November,  1881  ”,  to  the  United  States 
Minister  in  London,  \\  ho  had  submitted  the  conditions 
of  his  Washington  chief  to  his  lordship,  said  : — 

“  I  should  wish  therefore  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
position  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  canal — irrespective  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  former  power  with 
countries,  to  and  from  which,  if  completed,  it  will  form 
the  highway — is  determined  by  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  them  respectively  in  the  Convention,  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  19  April  1850,  commonly 
known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  observance 
of  all  the  engagements  of  that  Treaty”. 

And  Lord  Granville  in  his  masterly  defence  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  reminds  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  inter  alia,  that : — 

“  In  his  message  to  Congress,  of  3  December  i860, 
President  Buchanan  says,  the  dangerous  questions 
arising  from  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  ‘  have  been 
amicably  and  honourably  adjusted.  The  discordant 
constructions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  between 
the  two  Governments,  which  at  different  periods  of  the 
discussion  bore  a  threatening  aspect  have  resulted  in 
a  final  settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment  ’  ”. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Treaty,  recorded  his  opinion  of  its  attempted  abroga¬ 
tion  in  terms  which  if  rightly  interpreted  form  an  appeal 
not  only  to  Europe  but  to  “  the  whole  world”.  Sir 
Henry  wrrote  : — 

“  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  of  Central 
America  should  be  a  neutral  territory  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  and  that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  traffic  and  transit  with  means  of  communica¬ 


tion  constructed  and  protected  under  their  auspices,  and 
that  it  should  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  the  whole  world. 
To  allow  a  maritime  power  to  take  entire  possession  of 
the  territory,  one  possessing  so  important  a  coast  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  would  be  a  fault  for 
which  our  posterity  which  has  a  right  to  be  considered 
j  in  our  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  charged  with  our  debts, 

I  would  never  and  ought  never  to  forgive  ”. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  as  a  bulwark  of 
England’s  trade,  commerce,  shipping  and  finance 
should  not  be  tampered  with. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Harold. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  3  September,  iqoi. 

Sir, — Whether  the  statesmen  who  established  com¬ 
pulsory  education  in  England  believed  that  “genius 
would  shoot  out  of  the  multitude  and  soar  aloft  ”  or 
not,  the  steps  they  took  to  finance  their  system  very 
effectually7  stopped  the  soaring  process,  if  indeed  it 
ever  began. 

When  teachers  had  to  earn  grants  by  passing  the 
highest  possible  percentage  of  children  through  a 
yearly  individual  examination,  the  safest  way  to  success 
lay7  in  getting  a  uniform  style  of  work  throughout  the 
class  and  then  in  giving  most  attention  to  the  dullest 
children.  The  brighter  pupils  were  certain  to  pass  and 
could  therefore  be  safely  left  alone,  or  rather  kept 
marking  time  ;  and  though  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course  of  action  was  removed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
results  system,  yet  the  conception  of  education  and  the 
style  and  methods  of  work  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  system  in  its  vigorous  days  persisted  and  are  still 
to  be  found  in  elementary  schools. 

I  believe  that  most  teachers  now  avoid  repression  as 
far  as  the  size  of  their  classes  will  permit  ;  and  yet  the 
evils  which  a  writer  on  “  A  Crisis  in  French  Education  ” 
traces  to  repression— “  no  chance  of  developing  in  the 
pupil  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  or  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  ’’—are  also  characteristic  of  English  primary 
school  work,  though  with  us  they  arise  largely  from  an 
undue  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make 
smooth  the  path  of  his  pupils — another  consequence  of 
the  results  system. 

The  curse  we  are  under  is  in  fact  rather  that  of 
a  perverted  view7  of  education  than  of  education 
itself,  and  our  chief  concern  should  be  to  correct  our 
vision.  Much  of  our  school  work  is,  I  am  convinced, 
artificial,  a  growth  reared  in  the  forcing-house  of  a 
false  financial  system,  and  not  to  be  cut  down  till  our 
teachers  are  enabled  during  their  period  of  training  to 
get  away  from  the  more  technical  and  traditional  view  of 
their  calling  and  to  return  to  their  work  again  well 
developed  and  equipped  with  a  fuller  experience  and  a 
wider  education  than  now  falls  to  their  lot — men  first, 
teachers  afterwards.  I  always  think  of  real  education 
as  the  result  of  conflict,  the  spark  struck  from  clashing 
swords,  not  the  hole  drilled  by  the  gimlet.  A  mechanic 
may  drill  a  hole,  but  when  our  teachers  become  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  swordsmen  we  shall  be  nearer 
to  the  “new  life  on  lines  laid  down  by  nature  and 
God  ” — in  school  at  any  rate — than  we  are  at  present. 

With  regard  to  the  “  Failure  in  great  men  ”  I  do  not 
think  that  the  spread  of  popular  education  can  be  held 
guilty.  If  the  schools  and  colleges  through  which  the 
Gladstones  and  the  Palmerstons  passed  have  changed 
at  all  they  have  hardly  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  Board  Schools. 

Elementary  education  aims  at  the  production  of 
workers,  carriers-out  of  orders  ;  it  leaves  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  leaders  to  others. 

The  brightest  among  elementary  school  children  are, 

I  imagine,  supple  rather  than  sturdy  both  in  intellect 
and  in  character  ;  when  they  gain  scholarships  they 
tend  to  become  students  ;  they  do  not  show  much 
ambition  to  rule  or  to  seek  responsibility. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  AS  PREFACE-WRITER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Station  Hotel,  Oban,  N.B.,  1  September,  1901. 

Sir, — In  a  very  amusing  review  (?)  of  the  “  Case  for 
the  Factory  Acts  ”  your  collaborator  takes  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Mrs.  Ward  was  asked  to  write  the  preface  of 
that  work  merely  as  being  a  well-known  novelist  and 
without  having  any  special  qualification  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  says  “  What  did  Robert 
Elsmere  know  of  factory  legislation  ?  ”  Robert  Elsmere 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  a  later  work,  “  Sir  George 
Tressady  ”,  Mrs.  Ward  has  dealt  with  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  industry,  not  of  course  in  a  technical 
manner,  but  with  considerable  sympathy  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  stating  the  “case  for  the  Factory  Acts”  as 
opposed  to  the  “women’s  rights”  view,  so  as  to  be 
apprehended  easily  by  the  man  in  the  street  who  does 
not  want  to  read  books  expressly  devoted  to  the 
subject — with  whom  your  reviewer  evidently  agrees,  at 
all  events  in  holiday  time.  (It  must  be  owned  they  are 
not  such  good  summer-reading  as  articles  on  the  ethics 
of  preface  making.)  I  have  no  scruple  in  making  this 
correction,  as  though  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  “Case”,  I  was  not  the  one  who  invited  Mrs. 
Ward  to  lead  off,  nor  have  I  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance — I  only  assert  that  at  least  one  of  her 
books  must  be  included  in  bibliographies  of  factory 
legislation. — Yours  obediently, 

A  Collaborator  in  the  “  Case.” 

[Our  correspondent’s  very  charitable  view  of  Mrs. 
Ward’s  qualifications  only  makes  a  little  more  apparent 
the  truth  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  own  admission  that  she  has  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  book. 
The  objection  taken  in  our  Review  was  not  to  Mrs. 
Ward  making  copy  as  a  novelist  from  whatever  she 
might  happen  to  know  of  the  Factory  Acts  but  to  her 
position  as  a  wholly  superfluous  preface  maker.  We 
suspect  that  other  writers  of  the  book  besides  our  corre¬ 
spondent  would  also  be  not  unwilling  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  did  not  invite  Mrs.  Ward’s  preface.  It  is  a 
pity  they  were  not  in  a  majority. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  IRISH  MEMBERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sligo,  Ireland,  3  September,  1901. 

Sir, — Englishmen,  when  reading  the  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Redmond  and  O’Brien,  and  the  “  Clerical 
Chairman  ”,  of  their  meeting  at  Westport,  co.  Mayo, 
last  Sunday,  will  do  well  to  realise  that  it  is  a  truism, 
in  these  gentlemen’s  own  country,  “  to  believe  nothing 
that  you  hear,  and  only  half  what  you  see  ”. 

Messrs.  Redmond  and  O’Brien  always  harp  on  one 
tune,  tracing  all  the  woes  of  Irishmen  to  their  conquest 
by  Englishmen,  which  has  made  them  partners  in  a 
world  empire.  Englishmen  were  conquered  by  Romans 
and  Normans  ;  they  used  what  was  good  in  both  to 
build  up  that  Empire,  which  Irish  politicians  hate 
because  of  its  success.  It  has  given  Ireland  the  best 
cereals,  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  it  is  true  with 
the  advantage  of  finest  climate,  and  soil  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best,  for  which  England  will  give  the  highest 
price,  as  witness  the  prices  paid  at  Dublin  Horse 
Show  last  week. 

Some  eighty  Irish  members  of  Parliament  have 
ruined  the  English  Liberal  party,  and  made  the  House 
of  Commons  impatient  for  economic  and  practical  work. 
This  may  bring  home  to  England  what  the  Protestant 
minority  has  gone  through,  in  holding  its  own,  while 
giving  its  best  to  build  up  and  maintain  England  in  its 
present  position.  The  LiberqJ  party  first  turned  its 
back  on  us,  and  has  met  with  its  just  reward.  The 
l  nionist  party  will  fare  no  better  if  it  continues  to  side 
with  toe  incompetent. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

One  of  the  Minority. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  GREAT  DICTIONARY. 

“  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.” 
Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Parts  of 
Vol.  IV.  Green— Gyzzarn,  by  Henry  Bradley,  55.  ; 
Vol.  V.  Invalid — Jew,  5$.  ;  jew — Kairine,  2 s.  6 d.} 
by  Dr.  Murray ;  Vol.  VI.  L — Lap,  by  Henry 
Bradley,  2s.  6 d.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1901. 

RESH  parts  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of 
the  great  Dictionary  are  appearing  with  the  punctu¬ 
ality  which  is  among  the  many  virtues  of  this  memor¬ 
able  undertaking  ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Bradley  has  finished 
Vol.  IV.  with  the  mysterious  word  “gyzzarn”,  and  has 
made  a  good  beginning  with  “  L — Lap”  for  Vol.  VI., 
Dr.  Murray  is  reaching  the  end  of  his  labours  on  Vol.  V., 
in  which  his  new  part  carries  us  as  far  as  “  kairine  ”, 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  improved  spelling  of 
Cairene,  but  represents  a  chinoline  compound  of  the 
antipyrine  description.  Half  the  Dictionary  is  now  pub¬ 
lished,  and  each  new  instalment  confirms  the  estimate 
we  have  frequently  given  of  its  supreme  merits.  To 
quote  itself,  s.v.  “Journal”,  “  Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan. 
1865,  the  opinion  of  this  journal  has  been  already 
more  than  once  expressed  on  the  subject”.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  of  the  vocabulary,  as  compared  with 
earlier  dictionaries,  is  fully  maintained  in  the  new  parts. 
To  Johnson’s  987  words,  and  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary’s  5,877,  the  Oxford  Dictionary  opposes 
12,004.  Of  course  a  great  many  of  these  added  words 
are  such  as  Johnson,  if  he  had  known  them,  would 
not  have  held  to  be  English.  “Jaghire  ”,  “  Jamwar”, 
“Jerm”,  “Jeziah”,  “Jheel”,  “Jhow”  and  similar 
Oriental  terms  are  certainly  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  mainly  travellers’  imports  and 
hardly  belong  to  English  literature.  Again,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  modern  vocabulary  consists 
of  technical  terms  of  science.  There  are  nearly 
two  hundred  compounds  of  the  Greek  iso-,  and  the 
sciences  that  demand  this  precise  terminology  hardly 
existed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  contented 
himself  with  “  isosceles  ”  and  “  isoperimetrical  ”.  Nor 
did  he  attempt  to  include  obsolete  words,  which  he  left 
to  be  explained  in  special  glossaries  to  early  English 
works.  No  such  additional  aids  are  necessary  to  the 
happy  possessor  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  where 
every  word  that  by  the  widest  toleration  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  English  is  intended  to  be  found,  illustrated  by 
a  carefully  chosen  series  of  dated  quotations,  forming 
(as  a  rule)  a  complete  history  of  the  word  and  its  uses. 
There  is  an  obvious  danger  that  with  this  immense 
vocabulary,  including  words  older  than  Chaucer  and  as 
modern  as  Kipling,- — from  “  Grice”  (for  a  pig  in  1225) 
to  “Jumbo” — inksters  who  aim  at  preciosity  will  pick 
out  the  rarities  in  order  to  assume  a  distinction  in 
style  ;  whilst  others,  already  infected  by  “journalese”, 
will  triumphantly  cite  the  Dictionary  in  absolution  of 
their  sins.  But  the  Dictionary  is  not  a  judge  but  a 
witness.  It  tells  us  what  words  have  been  and  are 
being  used,  what  they  meant  and  mean,  how  they  came 
to  bear  their  various  meanings,  how  they  have  been 
spelt,  and,  if  possible,  whence  they  are  derived.  It 
does  not  tell  us  which  word  is  good  or  bad,  save 
by  implication.  The  quotations  form  the  real  test, 
and  the  intelligent  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  from  these  which  words  have  the  sanction 
of  the  best  writers.  It  is  not  for  the  Dictionary  to 
decide  ex  cathedra.  Indeed  it  will  not  even  tell  us  the 
best  spelling,  but  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  to  write 
judgement  or  judgment,  and  jib  or  gybe.  What  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  do  is  to  show  how  a  word  has  been  spelt  and 
what  it  meant  at  all  periods  of  its  history,  and  this  is 
all  that  a.  student  asks. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  farmer  who  found 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  monotonous  reading  for  winter 
evenings.  We  have  always  held  that  rustic  to  be  a 
jobbernowl — to  use  one  of  the  many  delightful  synonyms 
for  blockhead  provided  in  the  Oxford  work — and  we  shall 
certainly  regard  as  worse  than  a  jobard  anyone  who 
does  not  find  the  new  Dictionary  a  veritable  mine  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  on  all  manner  of 
subjects.  If  topography  is  one’s  hobby,  there  is  the 
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article  “Greenyard”,  for  example;  the  origin  of 
inn-signs  is  illustrated  under  “  Green  Man  and  Still  ”  ; 
the  history  of  the  numerous  applications  of  “Jack”, 
naval  and  others,  fill  a  large  space  ;  the  mineral 
“jade”  and  the  term  “jeopardy”  in  chess  present 
curious  features,  and  there  are  a  host  of  interesting 
etymologies,  as  “gun”,  “gyve”,  “groom”,  &c.  How 
many  people  know  that  “  Joey  ”  as  a  name  for  a  four- 
penny-bit -is  derived  from  Joseph  Hume?  or  that 
“John  Anderson  my  jo”  is  merely  another  form 
of  my  joy  ?  or  that  Joss-house  comes  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  deos  ?  or  that  “rickshaw”,  i.e.  jin-riki-sha, 
means  man-power-vehicle  ?  The  etymologies  are 
always  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  work,  though 
Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Bradley  will  not  suffer  any  “in¬ 
genious  trifling  ”,  such  as  the  attempt  to  derive  John 
Dory  from  jaune  dor<^,  or  Barham’s  jocose  derivation  of 
Jingo  (possibly  Basque  for  God)  from  S.  Gengulphus. 
Probably  this  is  the  reason  they  do  not  mention  the 
suggested  derivation  of  John  Company  from  Jahan- 
Kumpani,  the  “Company  of  the  World”.  As  an 
example  of  their  scrupulous  caution  we  may  cite 
“  Jockteleg  ”,  the  northern  or  Scottish  name  for  a 
clasp-knife,  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  Scott’s  “  Rob 
Roy  ”,  where  the  Hielandman  “  sneckit  this  ane  wi’ 
his  joctaleg  ”,  Lord  Hailes  derived  this  puzzling  name 
from  Jacques  de  Liege,  a  famous  cutler,  whose  name 
was  alleged  to  have  been  found  inscribed  on  one  of 
these  knives.  Unfortunately,  no  knife  so  inscribed, 
•nor  any  document  in  support  of  this  theory,  is  now 
known  to  antiquarians,  and  inquiries  made  by  the 
industrious  editors  at  Lifege  itself  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  cutler  who  could  be  identified  with  the 
celebrated  Jacques.  So  “Jockteleg”  remains  of  obscure 
origin.  It  is  curious  how  many  common  names  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  source  in  other  languages.  Indeed 
the  commoner  the  word  the  more  difficult  is  often  the 
etymology:  witness  “job”,  “jug”  (possibly  short  for 
Joan,  as  black-jack  is  also  a  name  for  a  jug),  “jury”- 
mast,  “lad”,  “lackey”.  A  good  example  of  the 
careful  way  in  which  etymology  is  here  treated  may  be 
seen  in  “jig”.  Everyone  will  of  course  say  that  it 
comes  from  the  French  gigue.  But  the  Old  French 
gigue  meant  a  fiddle,  and  not  a  dance  nor  any  other 
meaning  of  jig  ;  moreover  it  was  obsolete  long  before 
jig  is  known  to  have  existed  ;  and  the  modern  French 
gigue,  for  a  dance  and  dance-tune,  is  not  descended 
from  gigue  the  fiddle  but  it  is  merely  adopted  from  the 
English  jig,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  wrapped  in 
mystery,  unless  it  comes  possibly  from  the  French 
ginguer  or  giguer,  “  to  leap,  gambol  ”. 

The  J  words  are  certainly  an  odd  collection,  and  Dr. 
Murray  may  well  exclaim  at  the  “jabber  of  this  jaw¬ 
breaking  jargon”,  as  illustrated  in  such  words  as  jackal, 
jerboa,  jaconet,  jaggery,  jabirn,  jacamar,  jaguar,  jequi- 
rity,  jigamaree,  jimjam,  jingbang,  &c.  A  good  many  of 
the  words  in  this  section,  however,  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  in  their  history  and  derivation,  since  they 
often  come  from  Oriental  languages.  Dr.  Murray  has 
evidently  enjoyed  competent  assistance  in  tracing  out 
their  Arabic,  Persian  and  Llindi  sources,  but  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  jerboa — that  charming  little  quadruped,  “a 
composition  of  a  squirrel,  a  hare,  a  rat,  and  a  monkey, 
which  altogether  looks  very  like  a  bird  ”,  as  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  of  the  “  jeribo  ”  which  Mr.  Conway 
presented  to  my  Lady  Aylesbury, — it  should  have  been 
noted  that  although  the  usual  Arabic  form  is  yarbu‘,  the 
form  jarbu*  is  also  found,  e.g.  in  Ibn-Khaldun.  Under 
Ismaelian,  again,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the  a, 
though  written  short  in  the  Koran,  is  merely  a  con¬ 
traction  and  should  be  accented  as  long.  Djafar 
Madek,  in  the  same  article,  is  a  mistake  for  Dja'far  (or 
Jaffar)  es-Sadik  ;  and  some  of  the  quotations  under 
Ismaelite  appear  to  apply  to  the  Shi'ah  sect  and  not 
to  the  race  of  Ishmael.  “Jinn”  and  “Jinnee”  and 
other  Arabic  words  are  correctly  given  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  quotations,  even  down  to  Mr.  Anstey’s 
“  Brass  Bottle  ”.  Slang  words  abound  under  J — such 
as  jiff,  jiffy,  johnny,  (used  by  Byron),  juggins  (as  old  as 
1604),  and  we  duly  find  a  billiard-rest  among  the 
numerous  technical  or  slang  meanings  of  that  invaluable 
word  jigger,  aswellas  acompleteaccount  of  Jingo  andthe 
“  Tyrtaean  Ode  ”  of  1878,  and  the  various  applications  of 
Jumbo.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  definition 


of  “joker  ”,  as  a  card,  is  adequate.  It  is  curious  that  no 
earlier  use  of  John  Bull  as  the  national  nickname  has 
been  found  than  the  famous  satire  of  1712,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  Arbuthnot  invented  it.  Omissions 
there  must  be,  but  we  have  noted  very  few.  As 
“chortle”  is  duly  entered  in  Vol.  II.,  we  expected  to 
find  that  fabulous  fowl  the  Jabberwock  in  Vol.  V.,  but 
he  is  not  there.  Colloquial  names  of  plants  are 
generally  given  in  abundance,  but  we  miss  “Grim  the 
Collier”  (Hieracium  aurantiacum)  and  the  tuberous 
tropaeolum  known  as  “  S.  John’s  Potato”.  “Jack-a- 
Lent  ”  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
no  less  famous  a  book  than  “Joseph  Andrews”  for  a 
meaning  not  given  in  the  Dictionary.  In  the  new 
volume,  which  appropriately  opens  with  Laager,— 
“  among  the  South  African  Boers,  a  temporary  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  open  marked  out  by  an  encircling  line  of 
wagons  ” — one  could  wish  for  fuller  information  as  to 
the  non-Greek  termination  of  Labyrinth  (compare 
Corinth).  “  Lady’s  fingers  ”  is  surely  not  obsolete  as 
a  term  for  biscuits,  and  among  the  applications  of 
Lammas  the  well-known  “  lammas-floods  ”  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  might  have  been  cited.  It  will  be 
comforting  to  schoolboys  to  learn  that  “  lam  ”  is  sound 
English,  for  as  far  back  as  1606  we  find  the  phrase  “to 
lamme  or  bumbast.  with  strokes”:  bumbast  and  lam¬ 
baste  are  both  excellent  words  in  their  way.  With  the 
exception  of  “Land”  and  “Lady”,  most  of  the 
articles  in  the  first  part  of  L  are  brief,  since  they  needed 
comparatively  little  illustration  in  extracts  ;  but  lace, 
lag,  lank,  lanteroo,  among  others,  present  interesting 
etymologies,  and  there  are  singular  instances  of  sense- 
development  in  lade,  lake,  language. 


SIR  GERALD  GRAHAM. 

“  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  Y.C.,  G. C.  B. 
Life,  Letters  and  Diaries.”  By  Colonel  R.  H. 
Vetch,  C.  B.,  late  Royal  Engineers.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1901.  215. 

HOPIGH  the  chief  interest  in  the  life  of  Sir  Gerald 
Graham  naturally  attaches  to  the  period  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Suakin  in  1884  and  1885,  there  is  in  this  biography 
a  good  deal  of  matter  relating  to  the  Anglo-French 
Expedition  to  China  in  i860  that  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  In  the  light  of  what  is  here  related  about 
the  friction  between  the  naval  and  military  authorities 
in  the  Crimean  and  China  campaigns  the  recent  inter¬ 
national  operations  of  the  allied  troops  at  Peking 
afford  a  striking  instance  of  history  repeating  itself. 
Sir  Gerald  Graham  himself  alludes  despairingly  to 
these  quarrels,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place  either  in  the  campaign  of 
1882  or  in  that  of  1884.  Sir  Gerald’s  own  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  War  Office  upon  his  return 
from  this  i860  campaign  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  passage  He  was  indeed  only  a  Captain 
of  Royal  Engineers  of  seven  years’  service,  but  he 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  had  been  thrice 
wounded,  had  no  small  experience  of  war  and  his 
breast  was  covered  with  medals  and  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Cross.  He  might  have  expected  active  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  first  occasion  that  offered.  But  the 
authorities  thought  otherwise.  No  opportunity  was 
given  him  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  doing  very  useful,  if  prosaic,  work  in  looking 
after  the  engineering  and  barrack  services  of  military 
districts.”  It  is  not  generally  known  that  these  same 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  or  their  descendants, 
upon  the  return  of  Captain  and  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel 
Kitchener  from  Egypt  in  1885,  strove  to  repeat  in  his 
case  the  treatment  awarded  to  Graham,  and  ordered 
him  to  Cork  to  superintend  the  barrack  services  there. 
The  future  conqueror  of  the  Sudan  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  South  Africa  was  only  rescued  from  the 
inexorable  clutches  of  Pall  Mall  by  the  determined 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury  who  sent  him  on  a  mission 
to  Zanzibar,  whence  he  found  his  way  back  to  Egypt 
and  fame. 

It  was  not  until  1882  that  Graham  once  again  saw 
active  service,  being  selected  for  the  command  of  the 
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2nd  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  which  formed  part  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  force  in  Egypt.  As  commander 
of  the  advanced  troops  in  the  march  from  Ismailia  to 
Tel-el-Ivebir,  he  did  excellent  service  and  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  fell  on  the  troops  under  him.  Colonel 
Vetch  however  is  hardly  justified  in  describing  the 
first  affair  at  Kassassin  as  “  a  great  victory  it  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  it  was  a  very 
successful  engagement  in  which  Graham  showed  great 
firmness  and  coolness. 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  the  description  of  the 
arrival  in  Cairo  of  General  Gordon  and  of  his  journey  to 
Korosko  with  Sir  Gerald  Graham — for  the  latter  had 
been  made  a  K.C.B.  for  his  gallant  services  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  The  two  brother-officers  who  had  fought  side 
by  side  throughout  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
Chinese  War  once  again  were  thrown  together  for  a 
brief  week.  Graham’s  description  of  his  last  sight  of 
Gordon  should  be  read.  “  At  last  I  left  him,  saying 
‘  good  bye  ’  and  ‘  God  bless  you  ’.  .  .  .  Gordon  carried 
no  arms  ...  he  took  my  white  umbrella  having  lost 
his  own.  The  place  where  I  last  saw  Gordon  was  wild 
and  desolate.  The  desert  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
volcanic  hills.  ...  I  climbed  up  the  highest  of  these 
and  through  a  glass  watched  Gordon  and  the  small 
caravan,  as  his  camels  threaded  their  way  along  a 
sandy  valley,  hoping  he  would  turn  round  and  that  I 
might  give  him  one  more  sign  ;  but  he  rode  on  until  he 
turned  the  dark  side  of  one  of  the  hills  and  I  saw  him 
no  more.  Sadly  we  returned  to  our  steamer  and  I  felt 
a  gloomy  foreboding  that  I  should  never  see  Gordon 
again.”  This  was  on  2  February,  1884,  and  less  than 
three  weeks  later,  Graham  was  despatched  to  Suakin 
in  command  of  over  4,000  men  with  eight  guns  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  Arabs  to  capture  that  town. 
On  29  February,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
El  Teb  and  on  13  March  the  battle  of  Tamai.  It 
was  here  that  one  of  Graham’s  brigades,  the  2nd, 
narrowly  escaped  disaster  owing  to  the  front  face  of 
the  brigade  square  being  hurried  on  in  advance  of  the 
flanks  and  rear-face.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  there  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
1st  brigade  (also  in  square)  had  engaged  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy,  the  attack  of  the  latter  on  the 
2nd  brigade  would  have  been  disastrous.  Once  again 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  Arabs  penetrating  the  2nd  brigade 
square.  The  story  has  been  told  by  one  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  who  after  describing  the  general  advance  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  epitomised  the  whole  situation 
in  the  words  “And  just  as  we  got  up  to  the  Arabs, 
the  General  took  the  lid  off  the  whole  concern  and  in 
they  came.” 

It  was  about  a  week  before  this  time  that  Graham, 
realising  the  terribly  critical  condition  of  his  old  friend 
Gordon  at  Khartoum,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  a 
small  force  across  the  desert  to  Berber  ;  but  his  proposal 
was  not  approved  of.  In  view  of  subsequent  informa¬ 
tion  it  is  admitted  now  that  at  the  time  this  request 
was  made,  the  Sudanese  power  was  not  sufficiently 
broken  and,  further,  the  water  difficulties  were  too  great 
to  justify  the  risk  of  sending  a  force  to  Berber.  But 
after  the  victory  of  Tamai,  the  situation  was  changed 
and  Graham,  a  man  of  great  valour,  w'ould  have  gladly 
taken  any  risks  to  help  Gordon.  The  authorities  were 
still  obdurate,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  Graham  re¬ 
gretted  that,  instead  of  telegraphing  and  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  send  troops  to  Berber,  he  had  not  done  so 
on  his  own  initiative  and  reported  his  action  sub¬ 
sequently  for  approval.  The  Suakin  expeditionary 
force  of  1884  was  thereupon  withdrawn.  The  campaign 
so  far  as  regards  its  immediate  objective  had  been 
eminently  successful  owing,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
Graham  and  his  staff  working  together  admirably,  and 
also  to  the  force  being  composed  of  well-trained  and 
seasoned  troops. 

After  the  fail  of  Khartoum  in  January  1885,  a  second 
expeditionary  force  of  much  greater  dimensions  was 
sent  to  Suakin,  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham.  Why  this 
expedition , after  avast  expenditureofblood  andtreasure, 
proved  abortive  is  a  matter  which  fanatical  admirers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  possibly  be  able  to  explain. 
There  was  a  painful  element  of  unreality  about  the 
whole  business,  the  projected  railway  across  a  waterless 


desert,  swarming  at  places  with  hostile  Arabs,  seemed 
to  many  to  be  merely  a  means  of  “  saving  the  face  ” 
of  the  discredited  Government.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  friction,  and  arrangements  did  not  work  as  smoothly 
as  in  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year.  The  affair  of 
McNeill’s  zariba  was  only  saved  from  becoming  a  terrible 
disaster  owing  to  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  troops. 
It  is  yet  a  question  whether  there  was  ever  any  real 
intention  to  construct  the  railway  from  Berber  to 
Suakin  :  the  physical  difficulties  were  enormous,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate  water- 
supply  both  for  the  engines  and  for  the  men  engaged 
on  its  construction.  At  the  time,  it  was  freely  said 
that  Graham  had  been  given  a  task  which  he  was 
never  meant  to  carry  out.  The  sad  tale  of  Government 
muddle  and  mismanagement  in  the  Sudan  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  May  1885,  w’hen  the  expeditionary  force 
was  broken  up  and  Graham  returned  to  England. 
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ODERN  journalism,  after  successfully  banishing 
from  the  popular  mind  the  last  traces  of  exact 
and  systematic  knowledge  which  a  defective  education 
may  have  left  there,  is  already,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
rapidly  accomplishing  a  similar  feat  in  the  matter  of 
poetic  taste;  and  the  vast  number  of  “  poems  ”  which 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week  are  decently  buried  in  the 
pages  of  journals  and  magazines,  or,  not  content  with 
decent  burial,  emerge  into  a  brief  posthumous  existence 
through  the  portals  of  Mr.  John  Lane  or  another, 
affords  all  too  clear  evidence  of  the  degeneration  that 
has  set  in.  When,  therefore,  we  pick  up  a  volume 
whose  author  prefaces  his  acknowledgments  to  this  or 
that  editor,  we  start  with  a  prejudice  which  is  encouraged 
by  the  observation  that  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  weakest 
poets  who  reprint  their  poems,  and  that  their  weakest 
poems  are  reprints.  Among  the  exceptions  to  that  rule 
we  hasten  to  place  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn.  He  has  long 
established  his  reputation  as  a  critic  and  an  essayist ; 
and  if  on  making  his  acquaintance  in  verse  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  him  as  less  a  poet  than  an  essayist 
who  can  write  poetry  too,  there  is  enough  of  the  true 
poetic  ring  in  some  of  the  pieces  now  put  before  us  to 
make  us  wish  for  more.  It  is  unfortunate  that  “The 
Queen’s  Chronicler  ”,  from  which  the  volume  takes  its 
name,  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  it.  The  Byronic 
manner  suits  neither  Mr.  Gwynn  nor  the  subject — the 
manner  is  but  versified  prose  at  the  best,  and  Mr. 
Gwynn’s  natural  prose  is  preferable  ;  while  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  humour,  even  the  most 
refined,  seems  sadly  out  of  place.  It  is  when  he  sings  of 
Ireland  that  Mr.  Gwynn  rises  to  his  highest  level  ;  and 
the  three  poems  “  Ireland  ”,  “  Out  in  the  Dark  ”,  and 
“  Mater  Severa  ”,  are  those  for  which  this  volume  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued.  The  mystery  of  that  burning 
patriotism  which  is  the  most  cherished  heritage  of  the 
Kelt  has  seldom  been  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the 
last  of  these,  from  which  we  may  quote  two  stanzas  : — 

Many  an  outward-bound,  as  the  ship  heads  under  Tory, 

Clings  with  anguished  eyes  to  the  barren  Fanad  shore. 

Many  a  homeward-bound,  as  they  left  the  frowning  Foreland, 
Pants  to  leap  the  leagues  to  his  desolate  Gweedore. 

There  about  the  ways  God’s  air  is  free  and  spacious  : 

Warm  are  chimney  corners  there,  warm  the  kindly  heart : 

There  the  soul  of  man  takes  root,  and  through  its  travail 
Grips  the  rocky  anchorage  till  the  life-strings  part. 

“Nature”,  it  has  been  said,  “not  only  works  as  a 
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machine;  she  also  sleeps  as  a  picture”,  and  if  in  her 
latter  capacity  she  supplies  endless  material  to  number¬ 
less  minor  poets  the  critic  might  well  be  grateful  to  her, 
did  they  all  know  how  to  make  such  good  use  of  it  as 
does  Miss  Emily  Read.  “  Nature  Songs  ”  is  indeed  a 
charming  little  book.  The  opening  quatrain  to  Spring 
strikes  the  true  Wordsworthian  note  : — 

The  Poet  of  Japan,  in  praise  of  Spring, 

Hangs  written  odes  on  many  a  woodland  tree  ; 

I  to  the  budding  woods  no  poems  bring, 

But  only  listen  while  they  sing  to  me, 

and  poems  like  “The  Return  of  the  Swallows”, 
“Spring  in  the  Rain”,  “A  Contrast”,  “Progress” 

“  Miracles”  and  “Consolation”  show  that  Miss  Read 
brings  to  nature  “  a  heart  that  watches  and  receives”. 
But  a  word  of  warning  to  her  may  perhaps  be  forgiven. 
The  Wordsworthian  manner  is  dangerous  unless  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  Wordsworthian  spirit  ;  and  a 
tendency  which  Miss  Read  has  to  keep  on  the  surface 
and  fix  on  the  merely  obvious  needs  restraint.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Scott  Wordsworth  said  :  “  Nature  does  not 
permit  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  her  charms.  He 
should  have  left  his  pencil  and  note-book  at  home,  and 
fixed  his  eye  as  he  walked  with  a  reverent  attention  on 
all  that  surrounded  him,  and  taken  all  into  a  heart  that 
could  understand  and  enjoy.  Then,  after  several  days 
had  passed  by,  he  should  have  interrogated  his  memory 
as  to  the  scene.  He  would  have  discovered  that  while 
much  of  what  he  admired  was  preserved  to  him,  much 
was  also  most  wisely  obliterated  ;  that  which  remained 
— the  picture  surviving  in  his  mind — would  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  ideal  and  essential  truth  of  the  scene,  and 
done  so  in  a  large  part  by  discarding  much  which, 
though  in  itself  striking,  was  not  characteristic.  In 
every  scene  many  of  the  most  brilliant  details  are  but 
accidental  ;  a  true  eye  for  nature  does  not  note  them, 
or  at  least  does  not  dwell  on  them  ”.  Then  again  that 
“  ideal  and  essential  truth  ”  of  which  Wordsworth  here 
speaks  was  always  to  him  a  moral  truth.  It  was  not 
that  the  scene  suggested  a  moral — the  scene  itself  was 
moral  ;  it  was  always  the  “  something  far  more  deeply 
interfused  ”  which  made  the  scene  what  it  was  for  him. 
These  two  considerations  have  not  always  been  present 
to  Miss  Read.  Neglect  of  the  first  sometimes  causes 
her  to  degenerate  almost  to  the  level  of  a  versified 
seed  catalogue ;  failure  to  observe  the  second  leaves 
the  reader  often  with  a  feeling  that  the  connexion 
between  the  picture  she  paints  and  the  moral  she  draws 
from  it  is  purely  external  ;  a  result  which  is  also  perhaps 
partly  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  theory  of  divine 
immanence,  which  was  Wordsworth’s,  with  the  panthe¬ 
ism  of  the  Logia,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  her 
poems. 

The  three  other  volumes  (which  are  largely  composed 
of  reprints)  do  not  call  for  detailed  comment.  Ur. 
Garnett’s  muse  would  fain  sail  “  with  supreme  dominion 
through  the  azure  deep  of  air”  ;  but  “yoke  of  public 
and  of  private  care”  confines  him  practically  to  the 
sonnet.  Moreover  he  tells  us  that 

As  works  her  web  the  spider,  I  have  wrung 
An  arduous  music  from  my  bosom, 

and  if  the  roughness  of  the  music  bears  out  this  con¬ 
fession,  Dr.  Garnett’s  services  in  other  fields  of 
literature  give  it  an  interest  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Mr.  Williams  sings  of  modern  Oxford. 
Modern  Oxford  is  not  a  subject  which  lends  itself  to 
poetic  treatment,  and  that  which  is  unchanging  in  her 
seems  to  be  rather  beyond  Mr.  Williams’  reach.  His 
humorous  poems  are  the  most  successful  ;  but  in  this 
field  Mr.  Godley’s  frivolous  muse  reigns  supreme,  and 
Mr.  Williams  must  be  content  with  a  second  place. 
Lady  Margaret  Sackville  is  a  verse-writer  whose  promise 
at  present  exceeds  her  attainment.  The  obvious  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  she  moves  in  the  shackles  of  metre, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  punctuation  indicate  only  that 
she  has  no  great  experience  in  writing  verse  and  in 
giving  literary  expression  to  her  thoughts.  But  the 
strange  dramatic  poem  “Dreams”  shows  that  she 
possesses  plenty  of  imagination,  and  the  best  of  her 
pieces,  “  Weakness  ”,  (a  reprint,  in  spite  of  our  general 
rule)  affords  hope  that  she  may  eventually  be  admitted 
to  the  guild  if  she  will  patiently  serve  the  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

It  is  not  always  taken  as  a  compliment  to  call  a  poet  1 


either  sane  or  accomplished  ;  but  Mr.  Legge  is  both 
these  and  yet  not  without  poetic  qualities.  The  Town 
Poems  are  better  than  the  Country  Verses  and  satiric 
verses  better  than  either  ;  but  in  all  the  inspiration  is 
secondary  and  the  reverence  for  versifying,  as  an  art 
in  itself,  is  excessive.  Natural  feeling  is  spoiled  by  the 
search  for  epigram  and  natural  expression  by  affection 
for  the  smartness  of  the  double  rhyme.  One  has  had 
enough,  however  clever  it  may  be,  of  this  : 

Life  rings  the  long  recurring  change 
Of  flower  to  seed  and  seed  to  flower 
And  Wisdom  finds  no  further  range 
From  Solomon  to  Schopenhauer. 

With  less  rhyming,  with  fewer  of  Browning’s  affecta¬ 
tions,  with  less  consciousness  of  art  and  more  willing¬ 
ness  to  sing  there  would  have  been  more  poetry.  Men 
who  will  write  verses  when  they  could  write  poems  are 
a  disappointment  to  their  friends. 

Mr.  Arkwright  is  another  case  in  point.  Two  of  the 
pieces  in  his  muster  justify  his  laying  hands — “  new 
hands”  as  he  says — on  the  ancient  lyre  ;  for  in  two  of 
them  the  real  thing  is  there — there  is  something  more 
than  mere  verse.  The  “Dedication”  and  “May  and 
December  ”  are  poetry — the  soul  is  there  and  the  setting 
is  good.  The  conceit  of  a  May  frost  as  a  visit  from 
December  at  May’s  invitation  is  pretty.  But  the  other 
pieces  in  the  volume  may  best  be  regarded  as  exercises 
—  at  any  rate  that  is  the  kindest  way  to  take  them — - 
but  exercises  should  not  be  inflicted  either  on  a  reviewer 
or  on  the  public.  Why  Mr.  Arkwright  should  wish  to 
prejudice  the  effect  of  his  work  by  diluting  the  poetry 
with  all  this  sheer  versifying,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
We  resent  having  to  do  this  sifting  for  ourselves  ; 
we  are  neither  schoolmasters  nor  college  examiners. 
Let  Mr.  Arkwright  preserve  the  two  pieces  we  have 
named — destroy  the  rest,  annihilate  them  if  he  can — and 
give  the  world  more  poems,  equally  living  things  with 
these  two,  and  he  will  be  doing  real  good,  and  secure 
his  crevice  in  the  poets’  corner  besides.  So  few  verse 
books  contain  any  poetry  at  all  that  we  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  give  this  much  space  to  a  very  tiny  one  that 
does.  We  further  append  “May  and  December”  tel 
quel ,  that  Mr.  Arkwright  may  be  seen  at  his  best 
Whether  in  love  or  mockery  meant, 

May  to  December  welcome  sent. 

December  stole  from  his  caverns  white 
And  came  in  doubt  under  cover  of  night. 

At  the  gate  of  the  gat  den  he  took  his  stand. 

May  went  down  to  him,  held  his  hand  ; 

Led  him  everywhere,  showed  him  all, 

Bud  and  blossom  on  trellis  and  wall, 

Warm  sap  throbbing  in  sucker  and  shoot, 

Small  soft  spheres  just  setting  for  fruit ; 

Even  taught  him  at  day’s  first  sign, 

To  peer  through  a  chink  at  the  sleeping  vine — 

Then,  for  the  eastern  sky  was  red, 

“  They  are  lost  who  linger,  fair  maid,”  he  said. 

And  back  to  his  icebound  empire  fled. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  light  of  the  newborn  day  revealed 
Wondrous  beauty  in  garden  and  field. 

Never  a  leaf  but  a  glittering  gem, 

Never  a  bough  but  a  diadem. 

May  cried  out,  ’twixt  pleasure  and  shame. 

Sorrowful  tears  to  her  lashes  came, 

“  O  bountiful  guest  !  I  deemed  thee  cold. 

And  this  thou  givest  is  wealth  untold  1 

“  In  every  rosebud  a  ruby  lies, 

And  even  the  daisies  have  opals  for  eyes.” 

So,  marvelling  greatly,  and  well  content, 

Hither  and  thither  awhile  she  went. 

,  .  •  •  • 

Fear  to  her  heart  on  a  sudden  smote  ; 

Why  were  they  silent,  the  linnet’s  throat, 

The  hum  of  the  bees,  and  the  blackbird’s  note? 

Under  a  jewelled  bough  she  stopped, 

Blossom  and  bud  had  shrivelled  and  dropped  ! 

Over  a  bird  her  hand  she  prest, 

The  mother  lay  dead  in  the  new-filled  nest ! 

Then  she  shuddered,  for  then  she  knew  ; 

Up  to  her  eyes  her  mantle  drew 

And  sank  to  her  knees  in  the  frozen  dew'. 

December  still  in  his  wintry  way 
Smiles  a  little  at  thought  of  May. 

May  still  mourns — she  has  cause  to  remember — 

Her  one  mad  frolic  with  chill  December. 
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THE  REAL  ARMENIA. 

“Armenia:  Travels  and  Studies.”  By  H.  F.  B. 
Lynch.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans.  1901. 
42 s.  net. 

NOBODY  can  read  the  story  of  this  unhappy  people, 
of  its  past  glories  and  present  misery,  without 
reflecting  upon  the  lesson  engraved  on  the  tombstones 
of  so  many  former  rulers  of  the  world.  What  is  left 
now  of  the  Bulgar  and  the  Serb,  the  Persian  or  the 
Arab?  “  Fuit  Ilium”:  Armenia  is  strewed  with 
relics  of  former  greatness,  but  what  was  once  an 
Empire  is  now  a  wilderness,  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  lived  in  stately  palaces  now  burrow  among 
the  rocks  like  conies.  Their  melancholy  Odyssey  is 
told  from  first  to  last  in  Mr.  Lynch’s  volumes,  which 
embrace  the  results  of  two  arduous  journeys  in  1893- 
1894,  and  1898,  each  extending  over  several  months, 
through  a  country  admittedly  not  easy,  even  of 
access.  The  author  was  accompanied  by  an  expert 
photographic  hand,  a  competent  and  indefatigable 
topographer  and  a  Swiss  mountain  guide.  Further¬ 
more,  in  preparation  for  his  travels  he  must  have 
been  at  extraordinary  pains  to  collate  a  mass  of 
material  from  previous  writers  of  divers  dates, 
■nations  and  tongues.  He  himself  is  evidently  equipped 
for  the  task  with  powers  of  close  observation,  untiring 
industry,  an  impartial  mind  and  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  East.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
he  has  produced  something  much  above  the  common¬ 
place  record  of  the  ordinary  travelling  book-maker, 
and  his  “  Armenia”  will  probably  rank  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject  for  some  time  to  come.  This  it 
well  deserves  to  do,  since  it  embodies  the  essence 
of  ancient  knowledge  and  modern  research  into  the 
history  of  the  Armenian  Church  and  nation,  together 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  geography  and 
archaeological  remains  along  the  author’s  route. 
We  are  taken  step  by  step,  and  almost  hour  by 
hour,  with  Mr.  Lynch  in  all  his  wanderings,  and  he  is 
generally  very  good  company.  But  we  feel  sure  that 
after  a  ten-hours’  ride  he  did  not  sit  down  to  launch  into 
lengthy  disquisitions  on  tumble-down  churches,  or  on 
dead  and  forgotten  kings,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  on  his 
readers  to  force  them  to  swallow  a  hundred  pages  or  so 
of  indigestible  ecclesiastical  history  or  architectural 
minutiae  between  stage  and  stage  on  the  road. 

His  first  volume  deals  with  Russian  Armenia,  and 
the  second  with  Armenians  in  Turkey,  since  there  is  no 
Turkish  Armenia.  Each  has  an  admirable  chapter  at 
the  end,  summing  up  the  author’s  information  and  con¬ 
clusions,  but  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  the 
book  presented  in  two  parts,  the  one  of  uninterrupted 
narrative  and  personal  observations,  and  the  other 
containing  appendices  on  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Empire  and  Church,  archaeology,  geography  and 
statistics.  The  occasional  amusing  passages  where  the 
author  momentarily  seems  to  forget  himself,  only 
quickly  to  pull  up,  and  relapse  into  the  somewhat 
verbose  style  which  prevails  throughout  the  body  of 
the  work,  makes  us  feel  that  we  should  have  liked  a 
little  more  of  Mr.  Lynch  and  a  little  less  of  the  guide¬ 
book. 

When  this  has  been  said  there  is  little  but  praise  left 
to  give.  The  story  of  the  Armenian  Church  and  the 
old  Armenian  kingdom  is  accurate  and  full.  Perhaps 
a  slightly  false  impression  is  conveyed  in  speaking 
of  the  Katholikos  of  Etchmiatsin  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  In  theory  he  is  so,  but  practically  the  Patri¬ 
arch  at  Constantinople  is  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as 
their  official  representative  and  head,  though  in  the 
hierarchy  he  ranks  below  the  Katholikoi  of  Etchmiatsin, 
Sis  and  Aghtamar.  The  last  of  these  Mr.  Lynch  saw, 
and  pictures  as  a  decrepit,  peevish  old  gentleman, 
waiting  disconsolately  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb  he  had 
already  prepared,  surmounted  by  a  fulsome  epitaph  in 
praise  of  the  Sultan  and  himself.  The  party  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  roam  about  the  old  fortress  of  Kars  and 
made  a  most  successful  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat,  which 
is  related  at  length  and  illustrated  by  many  fine  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Russian  system  of  dealing  with  dissident 
Christians  is  very  clearly  exposed,  and  an  example  is 
furnished  by  the  Dukhobortsy  village  of  Gorelovka, 
the  story  of  whose  colony  is  full  of  interest.  But 


it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  reconcile  different  passages 
depicting  the  status  of  Armenians  under  Russian  rule. 
On  one  page  we  read  “  The  situation  is  cruel  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  from  the  Turkish  provinces  they  are  beaten  back 
towards  the  Russian  frontier  by  bands  of  long-beaked, 
predatory  Kurds.  Should  they  reach  their  asylum  they 
are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  quite  impervious  network, 
j  where  they  are  sorted  and  sifted  about  by  a  swarm  of 
active  little  officials,  the  police  of  the  districts,  the 
!  police  of  the  towns,  the  political  police  ”.  And  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  was  assured  by  Armenians  that  of 
the  two  “  Oppressions  ”  they  prefer  the  Turkish  form, 
“physical  and  spasmodic”,  as  opposed  to  the  Russian, 
which  is  “moral  and  systematic”.  Nevertheless,  later 
on,  he  says  that  he  found  the  Armenians  in  Russia  “  in 
every  trade  and  in  every  profession,  in  business,  and  in 
the  Government  service,  without  a  rival,  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  field  Another  statement  which 
must  be  received  with  due  respect,  but  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  surprise,  is  that  he  considers  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  Armenians  to  be  “  grit”.  The  facts  he 
seems  to  feel  it  necessary  to  adduce  in  substantiation 
point  rather  to  intellectual  grit,  than  to  moral  or 
physical,  but  are  not  without  weight.  The  second 
volume  is  decidedly  easier  and  better  reading  than 
the  first.  Perhaps  the  escape  from  Russia  had  a 
happy  influence  on  the  author’s  pen.  On  crossing  the 
frontier  he  exclaims  “  Here  were  we,  enlightened 
observers,  exchanging  order  for  disorder  with  rapturous 
delight.  Independence  is  far  preferable  to  feeling 
reasonably  certain  that  you  will  not  be  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  Kurd  ”.  .  .  .  “  There  is  none  of  that 
feeling  of  quite  irremovable  pressure  which  in  the 
Russian  Provinces  is  already  sealing  the  springs  of 
human  activity,  as  a  noxious  climate  sits  upon  the 
lungs  ”.  And  again  :  “  Several  massacres  of  Armenians 
have  done  less  to  exasperate  them  than  the  importation 
of  Russian  methods  into  their  daily  life  ”.  This  was 
written  in  1893,  but  his  later  visit  in  1898,  after  the 
second  butcheries,  did  not  alter  his  opinion.  The 
portions  of  the  book  which  will  appeal  most  to  the 
man-in-the-street  are  those  touching  the  massacres, 
Turkish  modes  of  government  and  the  attitude  of 
Europe,  past,  present  and  to  come,  towards  Armenia. 
On  the  massacres  Mr.  Lynch  has  not  much  to  say,  very 
wisely  referring  the  reader  to  Blue  Books.  He  states 
however,  positively,  that  “  all  the  talk  about  Moslems 
and  Christians  flying  at  each  other’s  throats  is  mere 
talk,  and  very  idle  talk”.  Neither  does  he  believe 
“  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  either  spon¬ 
taneous  in  its  nature,  or  indigenous  in  its  growth, 
in  the  case  of  scattered  Armenian  communities,  such 
as  Sassun  and  Zeitun  He  might  well  have  added, 
what  he  leaves  to  be  inferred,  that  the  whole  mischief 
was  made  by  outside  committees  and  isolated  indi¬ 
vidual  propaganda  by  over-educated  and  irresponsible 
visionaries.  An  hour  or  so  from  Broussa,  close  to 
Constantinople,  may  be  seen  an  Armenian  village,  rich 
and  prosperous,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  Moslem  popu¬ 
lation,  whose  inhabitants  have  dwelt  there  in  peace 
from  time  almost  immemorial.  Their  only  wish  is  to 
be  left  alone  ;  their  only  fear  to  attract  attention,  be  it 
that  of  amateur  reformers,  or  of  revolutionary  emis¬ 
saries.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  Armenian  villages 
were  equally  tranquil,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  nation 
may  safely  be  attributed,  not  to  any  increase  in  the 
ferocity  of  their  rulers,  but  to  the  reckless  and  ill- 
advised  action  of  a  few  turbulent  spirits  amongst 
themselves,  and  of  their  well-meaning  but  blundering 
European  friends. 

Throughout  his  travels  in  T urkish  Armenia  the  author 
seems  to  have  met  with  general  kindness  and  courtesy, 
and  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  read  the  high  testi¬ 
mony  given  to  most  of  the  Turkish  officials  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Only  twice  did  he  experience  any 
grave  annoyance  ;  once  from  an  Armenian  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  police  service,  and  once  from  a  ruffianly  Kurd.  His 
concluding  chapter  contains  an  able  and  impartial 
analysis  of  the  situation  to-day,  and  it  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  serious  study  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  future,  not  only  of  Armenia,  but  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  A  pregnant  warning  is  contained  in  the  lines  : 
“  The  Turks  should  not  forget  that  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  succumb,  as  an  empire,  owing  to  defects 
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in  the  civil,  rather  than  in  the  military  arm  This  is 
-apropos  of  the  unfortunate  idea  of  imitating  Cossack 
cavalry  by  raising  the  irregular  Hamidieh  horse,  re¬ 
cruited  from  savage  Kurds  who  are  principally,  if  not 
alone,  responsible  for  the  state  of  misrule  which  renders 
life  a  burden,  not  only  to  Armenians,  and  native 
Osmanlis,  but  to  all  civil  Turkish  officials.  In  their 
military  character,  as  soldiers  of  the  Sultan,  these 
miscreants  escape  the  provincial  authorities,  and  set  at 
naught  every  principle  of  law  and  justice. 

Mr.  Lynch  is  not  one  of  those  physicians  who 
diagnose  a  disease  without  exhibiting  a  remedy. 
What  his  remedy  is  the  reader  may  be  left  to 
discover.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
scheme  of  reforms  hitherto  invented  by  the  Concert 
of  Europe.  Of  the  qualifications  of  European  states¬ 
men  and  diplomatists  Mr.  Lynch  has  no  high 
■opinion.  “Few  indeed”,  he  says,  “at  the  present 
day  are  possessed  of  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
such-like  Eastern  problems  ”.  With  this  book  in  their 
hands,  however,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  further 
ignorance  amongst  them,  at  least  upon  Armenia. 
Not  the  smallest  attraction  of  these  volumes  is.  the 
abundance  of  really  useful  photographs  of  places 
where  a  camera  is  not  often  allowed  to  penetrate. 
Maps  and  plans  in  profusion  illustrate  each  phase 
of  the  journey,  and  by  far  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  map  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  yet  published, 
the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Oswald,  is 
mounted  on  linen,  and  fits  into  a  cover-pocket.  So 
far  therefore  as  embellishment  and  subject-matter 
go,  Mr.  Lynch  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of 
books  of  travel,  and  students  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
He  is  so  earnest,  so  sound  and  so  thorough  that 
it  seems  ungrateful  to  wish  for  a  more  natural 
and  chastened  style,  but  whilst  recognising  the 
merit  of  his  historical  narrative  and  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  persona!  opinion,  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  too  frequent  exuberance  of  his  descriptions,  varied 
with  such  outbursts  as  his  portrait  of  the  village 
postmaster  who  opened  the  door  to  him  at  Shishtapa, 
■for  example.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise  our  energetic, 
matter-of-fact  explorer  and  scholar  in  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  passages  as  these,  which  are  scattered  freely 
through  his  pages,  and  are  far  from  adorning  them. 
However,  as  the  Turks  say,  “  Arpa  ilan  toz  almali  ”,  or 
“We  must  take  the  dust  with  the  barley 


NOVELS. 

■“‘La  Bella’  and  Others.”  By  Egerton  Castle. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  35.  6d. 

Mr.  Egerton  Castle’s  women  appear  to  be  moulded 
upon  a  single  model,  which  perhaps  may  best  be 
described  as  an  admixture  of  Lilith  and  Becky  Sharp. 
They  have  green  eyes  (as  a  rule),  are  admirably  white 
and  also  wicked,  and  compel  the  most  fervent  embraces 
from  cavalier-like  persons  who  either  have  or  have  not 
the  right  to  indulge  their  passing  fancies.  In  the  seven 
stories  which  Mr.  Castle  has  collected  into  this  book 
about  half  of  the  writing  is  concerned  with  these  Lilith 
Rebeccas,  and  the  other  half  is  the  more  interesting. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  relief  to  know  that  in  such  a  story  as 
“The  Son  of  Chaos” — perhaps  the  best  story  in  the 
book — one  will  not  turn  over  the  page  and  find  a 
“  beauteous,  ox-eyed  dame  ”  with  a  “  natty  foot  ”,  or  a 
lithe,  white,  catlike  matron  in  untanned  boots  casting 
“  blood-red  smiles  ”  and  “  glass-green  glances  ”  at  her 
fascinated  adorers.  Mr.  Egerton  Castle’s  men  are  always 
good  when  they  fight  ;  if  there  were  more  fighting  and 
less  wooing  in  these  short  stories  he  would  have  made 
a  better  book  of  it.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Castle’s  pen  flies  out 
of  the  window  when  his  women  come  in  at  the  door, 
and  the  door  opens  much  too  frequently.  The  window 
is  tight  shut  in  “The  Son  of  Chaos  ”,  and  the  result  is 
a  story  excellent  in  conception  and  form,  of  which  the 
central  idea  is  the  creation,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
booming  discords  and  whistling  bird-cries,  of  a  grisly 
gosling-like  fowl  out  of  an  uncanny  bowl  of  elements. 
Fewer  ardent  embraces,  more  swords  out  of  the 
scabbard,  and  another  obscene  fowl  or  so  would  make 


a  really  good  collection  of  ten-thousand-word  stories. 
This  collection  suffers  from  a  sameness  of  incident  and 
of  women- — but  especially  from  a  sameness  of  women. 

“The  King’s  Secret.”  By  Richard  Henry  Savage. 

London  :  White.  1901.  6s. 

This  novel,  if  not  actually  “unique,  fortunately 
unique  ”,  as  the  University  tutor  remarked  when  forced 
to  utter  some  appreciation  of  the  architectural  style  of  a 
rival  college,  is  at  any  rate  unusual  and  unattractive 
in  a  high  degree.  The  progress  of  the  plot  involves 
two  continents,  a  period  of  some  thirty  calendar  years, 
and  relays  of  Republican  heroes  and  blue-blooded 
European  patricians  in  three  successive  generations. 
Driven  from  the  Swedish  Court  by  aristocratic  though 
insidious  intriguers,  the  chief  hero  of  the  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  gains  martial  glory  and  considerable  estimation  in 
lofty  quarters  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  an 
assumed,  though  quite  patrician,  surname ;  and  his 
son,  when  he  and  his  traducers  are  dead  and  done  for, 
is  finally  restored,  with  a  star-eyed  bride,  to  Sweden’s 
ancestral  glories  under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  in  a  way  that  may  presumably  be  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  tickle  the  Transatlantic  palate.  While  a  great 
merit  in  some  of  Colonel  Savage’s  earlier  stories  was 
their  virile  and  natural  narrative,  the  paragraphic  style 
of  the  present  book  is  that  of  American  “new  jour¬ 
nalism  ”  with  a  positive  eruption  of  meaningless  ex¬ 
clamation  marks.  The  book  bristles  with  Scandinavian 
nomenclature,  and  has  an  unusual  number  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  will  promptly  and  finally  reconsider  his  new 
departure  in  fiction. 

“The  Lady  of  Lynn.”  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  was  not  a  great  novelist,  but  he 
was  a  good  craftsman  on  the  mechanical  side,  he  knew 
his  eighteenth  century  —  or  parts  of  it — and  his  easy 
writing  did  not  make  the  proverbial  hard  reading. 
“  The  Lady  of  Lynn  ” — which  is  a  far  better  book  than 
“The  Orange  Girl” — can  fairly  be  summed  up  as  a 
sound  mediocre  specimen  of  his  work.  It  is  clean  and 
in  places  amusing.  There  was  a  great  heiress  brought 
up  in  homely  fashion  in  the  little  town  of  Lynn,  and  the 
young  sailor  who  loved  her  and  won  her  tells  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  the  story  of  a  successful  plot  to  secure 
her  fortune.  The  old  stage  convention  is  a  little 
wearisome  :  John  Pentecrosse  writes  with  Sir  Walter 
Besant’s  mannerisms,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
known  all  the  things  he  relates.  But  the  story  of  the 
great  scheme  is  well  told.  A  ruined  nobleman,  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  his  fortunes  by  marrying  the  afore¬ 
said  heiress,  engineers  a  design  by  which  Lynn  is 
made  out  to  be  a  wonderful  spa,  and  for  one  season 
becomes  a  centre  of  local  fashion.  The  story  does  not 
really  much  matter,  but  the  description  of  a  kind  of 
bogus  Tunbridge  W’ells  set  up  in  Norfolk  is  excel¬ 
lent.  And  the  book  is  far  better  holiday  reading 
than  most  volumes  expressly  designed  for  the  purpose. 

“The  Striking  Hours.”  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  London  : 

Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

If  we  interpret  Mr.  Phillpotts’  title  and  explanatory 
quotation  aright,  they  contain  a  veiled  announcement 
that  although  the  present  stories  affect  the  realism  of 
dialect  they  frankly  avoid  the  trivial  round  and  common 
task  in  their  selection  of  a  subject.  It  is  accordingly  a 
fairly  exciting  variety  of  rural  incidents,  and  no  mere 
idylls,  that  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  village 
narrators.  The  locality  chosen  is  once  more  the  fringe 
of  Dartmoor,  upon  the  “good  red  earth”  which  has 
enlisted  the  author  among  its  devotees,  and  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  setting  is  well  and  not  obtrusively  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  different  narratives.  Some  dexterity  is 
also  shown  in  the  introduction  of  local  supernatural 
beliefs  without  unduly  taxing  the  tender  susceptibilities 
in  such  matters  of  the  twentieth-century  novel-reader. 
The  best  of  the  narratives  have  considerable  pith  and 
raciness,  and  the  volume,  unlike  many  recently  pub¬ 
lished  collections  of  short  stories,  is  of  fairly  homo¬ 
geneous  quality,  and  has  not  the  air  of  a  mere  scrap- 
heap  from  the  magazines. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Edwards  in  Scotland  a.d.  1296-1377.”  By  Joseph  Bain. 

Edinburgh  :  Douglas.  1901. 

Scottish  history  is  coming  in  just  now  for  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  write 
about  it.  The  present  volume,  which  consists  of  the  Rhind 
Lectures  in  Archaeology  for  1900,  is  certainly  the  work  of  a 
scholar.  Mr.  Bain’s  lectures  were  six  in  number,  dealing 
with  “Edward  I.— in  Scotland”,  “Edward  I.  and  Bruce”, 
“Edward  I.’s  Death — Edward  II.”,  “Edward  II. — Abdica¬ 
tion— Edward  III.”,  “Edward  III. — Edward  Balliol  and 
David  II.”,  together  with  a  general  introduction.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Bain  might  with  advantage  have  revised  certain 
portions  of  his  lectures.  He  might,  for  instance,  have  left  out 
of  this  volume  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  final  lecture  in 
which  he  thanks  the  Council  for  giving  him  a  chance  to  revisit 
his  native  country  and  renew  acquaintanceship  with  many  old 
friends,  &c.  ;  for  this  is  not  history  at  all,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Bain 
would  readily  admit,  of  any  particular  interest  to  the  public  in 
whose  behalf  presumably  the  book  has  been  printed.  It  is  a 
pity,  moreover,  that  he  could  not  wait  until  he  was  well  enough 
to  supply  an  index,  or  that  he  did  not  get  some  competent 
person  to  do  one  for  him.  For  a  book  of  this  character,  slim 
though  it  be,  the  index  should  be  as  indispensable  as  the  title- 
page  itself.  But  these  defects  must  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
of  the  work,  which  are  considerable.  It  is  sound  and  most 
readable.  Mr.  Bain  declares  that  he  holds  it  as  his  province 
merely  to  collect  and  arrange  the  proper  materials  for  the 
skilful  literary  treatment  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Lang.  Mr. 
Bain  is  over-modest  :  we  are  quite  content  with  his  own  style 
of  writing,  which  is  clear  and  simple  and  not  altogether  without 
the  distinction  which  he  disclaims. 

“  The  History  of  Italian  Literature  to  the  death  of  Dante.” 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Gaspary  by  Herman 

Oelsner.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  3^.  6 d. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  translator  of  this  fragment  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  work  has  presented  it  to  English  readers  under  a 
title  which  will  certainly  be  found  misleading.  The  book  is  set 
before  us  as  “  Gaspary’s  Italian  Literature  to  the  Death  of 
Dante.”  Gaspary  wrote  no  such  book.  Had  he  designed  a 
work  terminating  with  the  death  of  Dante  he  would  certainly 
have  so  arranged  it  as  not  to  exclude  the  compositions  of  Cino 
da  Pistoja,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  volune.  Cino,  it  is 
true,  was  but  a  frigid  poet.  He  received  but  few  favours  from 
his  muse,  who  then  as  now  disdained  half  hearted  lovers,  and 
suspected  the  worthy  jurist  of  loving  his  law  books  as  much  as 
he  did  her.  Still,  he  was  Dante’s  friend,  and  was  praised  by 
Dante.  Whether  the  praise  be  just  or  only  generous,  yet  Cino 
was  a  considerable  figure  in  his  age,  and  the  omission  to 
reckon  with  him  condemns  the  title  of  this  book.  Of  course 
the  addition  of  another  chapter  of  the  original  work  would  have 
removed  this  reproach,  though  it  might  have  involved  Mr. 
Oelsner,  the  translator,  in  other  difficulties,  all  of  which  would 
have  been  best  avoided  by  respecting  the  author’s  division  into 
volumes.  Yet,  inaccurate  though  the  title  be,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  book.  We  have  waited  for  it  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Oelsner  comes  with  only  a  fragment  in  his  hand  he 
is  most  welcome,  and  has  done  a  good  service  with  diligence 
and  learning,  making  useful  additions  of  his  own  to  Gaspary’s 
notes. 

“Wall  and  Water  Gardens.”  By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  London: 

Newnes.  i9ot.  12J.  6 d.  net. 

Another  photograph  book  on  gardens  !  The  illustrations 
here  seem  to  have  been  reproduced  from  a  weekly  paper,  and 
as  these  things  go  they  are  certainly  good  specimens  ;  but  we 
are  unfeignedly  weary  of  the  camera  in  literature.  Surely 
photographs  printed  on  both  sides  of  every  illustrated  page  will 
soon  tire  out  even  those  who  have  eyes  for  nothing  but  snap¬ 
shots.  Miss  Jekyll’s  notes  are  pleasant,  and  her  mastery  of 
the  classical  nomenclature  of  garden  plants  seems  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  of  a  head  gardener.  She  would  introduce  into 
her  water-gardens  some  of  the  charming  flowers  of  the  marsh 
and  the  bog  and  riverside,  amongst  others  the  butterwort  one 
of  the  commonest  and  prettiest  flowers  of  the  wayside  in 
various  Continental  countries,  but  too  scarce  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  the  little  bog  pimpernel.  The  last  named  is  one 
of  the  overlooked  plants  of  many  of  our  marshes  owing  to  its 
diminutive  size  and  its  modest  habit  of  growth.  It  continues 
to  grow  in  some  spots  very  late  in  the  summer,  and  may  be 
looked  for  even  in  early  September. 

“  S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  and  the  Gilbertines.”  By  Rose 

Graham.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1901. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  taken  up  the  Final  School  of 
Modern  History  and  the  high  places  which  some  of  then  have 
won  on  the  examiners’  lists  have  been  notable  features  of  Oxford 
scholarship  during  the  last  decade.  Miss  Rose  Graham  of 
Somerville  has  turned  her  attention  to  the  Order  of  Sempring¬ 
ham  whose  history  has  not  hitherto  been  published.  She  has, 
as  her  footnotes  show,  consulted  a  great  number  of  authorities, 
some  such  as  Stubbs  and  Dugdale  very  accessible  of  course, 
but  others  very  little  known  and  on  this  subject,  in  some  cases, 
probably  not  explored  at  all.  S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham 


was  a  far-famed  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to-day  his  very 
name  is  unknown  to  very  many  cultivated  English  people.  He 
founded  in  the  troublous  reign  of  Stephen  our  single  Monastic 
Order,  which,  as  it  never  spread  beyond  this  country,  perished 
entirely  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  His  church, 
however,  is  still  in  existence  at  Sempringham  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  in  some  respects  compares  well  even  with  the  many  fine 
specimens  of  Perpendicular  work,  which  we  meet  with  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

“The  Thirteen  Colonies.”  By  Helen  Ainslie  Smith.  2  vols. 
London  and  New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  igci.  12^. 

An  American  account  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  ultimately 
formed  the  United  States  is  hardly  likely  to  be  an  impartial  or 
unbiassed  work.  As  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  once  said,  in 
such  works  New  England  represents  the  good,  and  Old 
England  the  wicked.  Great  Britain  is  the  constitutional  villain 
of  this  particular  chapter  of  history.  But  for  an  American  the 
present  work  is  not  unduly  prejudiced,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
a  not  unreasonable  presentment  of  the  facts  of  colonial  history 
down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  writer  has 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  discover  whatever  serves  to 
illustrate  in  a  popular  way  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the 
colonists,  and  has  made  “a  study  of  their  statecraft,  their 
business  enterprise,  and  above  all  of  their  religion,  which  was 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  founding  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
nearly  all  the  colonies  ”.  The  illustrations  to  the.  tw'o  volumes 
are  very  numerous  and  are  not  their  least  attractive  feature. 

“Bush-Whacking  and  Other  Sketches.”  By  Hugh  Clifford, 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood.  1901.  6s. 

Readers  of  “Maga”  and  “Macmillan’s”  will  need  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  these  delightful  sketches  of  Far  Eastern  lands.  Mr. 
Hugh  Clifford  is  one  of  those  gifted  impressionist  writers  who 
know  how  by  a  few  touches  to  convey  to  the  imagination  of 
others  scenes  with  which  he  himself  is  familiar.  Sitting  in  his 
own  club  window  overlooking  the  triangle  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  his  memory  is  carried  away  over  jostling  seas  and  to 
strange  lands,  and  he  finds  himself  in  spirit  once  more  in 
Malaysia  experiencing  his  adventures  over  again.  To  his 
reader  who  has  never  been  a  hundred  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  the  picture  he  paints  is  only  less  real  than  that  which 
Mr.  Clifford  conjures  up  for  himself.  Life  in  Malaysia  is  not 
exactly  what  life  is  in  London,  but  he  finds  the  men  and  women 
of  the  far-off  forest  wilds  just  as  much  men  and  women  as 
Europeans,  and  to  him  they  are  all  friends,  whom  he  is  anxious 
to  make  known  to  other  friends  in  other  lands. 

“Palestine  Exploration  Fund”  (Quarterly  Statement).  July 
1901. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  quarterly  statement  is  an  article  by 
Canon  MacColl  on  the  site  of  Golgotha.  His  article,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site,  at 
least  proves  the  impossibility  of  the  suggested  new  site.  Canon 
MacColl  has  given  a  peculiarly  lucid  and  convincing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  evidence. 


THEOLOGICAL  NOTICES. 

“The  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews.”  (The  Semitic  Series.)  By 
E.  Day.  London  :  Nimmo.  1901.  5^.  net. 

This  book  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  subject ;  only  a  scholar  of 
the  first  rank  can  collect  and  arrange  such  familiar  data  as 
those  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them  fresh  and 
instructive.  Mr.  Day  too  often  falls  into  the  trap  of  merely 
telling  the  Bible  stories  in  his  own  language,  with  comments  as 
a  rule  unfavourable  to  the  characters  in  them,  and  then  thinking 
he  is  amassing  sociological  data.  Again,  in  collecting  and 
exhibiting  these  it  is  important  to  keep  one’s  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  to  know  what  to  mention  and  what  to  omit ;  Mr.  Day  is. 
deficient  here  ;  amid  a  good  deal  that  is  valuable  in  his  later 
chapters  he  chronicles  much  that  is  trivial  and  obvious  ;  it  does 
not  after  all  add  completeness  to  a  disquisition  on  costume  to 
inform  us  that  the  outer  garment  “  when  worn  by  the  poor  was 
of  coarse  cheap  material  ;  but  the  lobes  worn  by  the  wealthy 
were  frequently  lich  and  costly”;  nor  are  we  the  wiser  for 
reading  in  connexion  with  education  that  “those  who  couldi 
afford  to  do  so  may  have  employed  private  instructors  for  their 
children  ”  ;  or  that  in  warfare  the  combatants  before  joining; 
battle  “raised  a  great  cry  or  yell,  a  custom  still  in  vogue,  which 
has  its  psychological  reasons  as  well  as  its  extreme  antiquity,, 
which  may  be  pled  (!)  in  its  favour”.  His  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  of  the  most  advanced 
type  ;  all  the  early  books  have  been  so  worked  over  by 
unscrupulous  redactors  that  only  the  specialist  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  disentangle  the  threads  of  old  gold  from  the  later 
and  inferior  materials  ;  and  when  they  are  disentangled. 
wre  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  gold  at  all.  For 
Yahwism  was  apparently  a  sorry  affair  indeed  until  the. 
prophets  took  it  in  hand;  idolatry,  human  sacrifice,  low  moral 
standards,  passion,  hard,  cruel  and  unreasonable  arbitrariness, 
were  its  characteristics  ;  a  follower  of  Yah  weh  “involved  North 
Israel  in  a  carnival  of  blood”  (a  rather  mixed  metaphor),  and 
our  author  shakes  his  head  sadly  not  only  at  Jehu  but  at  many 
a  better  man,  for  his  standard  is  a  high  one  and  very  few  o& 
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the  Old  Testament  heroes  reach  it  ;  even  the  prophets  do  not 
satisfy  him  and  he  finds  in  Isaiah  and  Amos  “an  ascetic  note 
that  is  not  altogether  healthful  ”.  In  spite  however  of  the 
platitudes  and  the  extravagant  criticism  there  are  good  chapters 
on  such  subjects  as  the  clan,  the  family,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
village  and  city  life  and  so  forth  :  yet  there  are  points  we  are 
sorry  he  has  passed  over.  There  is  hardly  anything  on  that 
defective  sense  of  individuality  among  the  ancient  Semites,  on 
which  Dr.  Mozley  laid  such  stress  ;  nothing  on  deportation  as 
a  result  of  war  ;  and  a  chapter  on  literature  and  education 
without  a  word  as  to  the  Hebrew’s  fondness  for  proverbs  and 
his  unrivalled  power  of  uttering  good  ones.  In  style  Mr.  Day’s 
speech  bewray  eth  him;  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  “expected 
considerable  in  the  way  of  actual  conduct”;  he  uses  “back 
of”  instead  of  “behind”;  and  “summation”  and  “supple¬ 
mentation  ”  ;  but  though  we  have  these  and  other  American 
words  we  are  mercifully  spared  American  spelling. 

“The  Risen  Master.”  By  H.  Latham.  Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell.  1901.  6.r. 

Mr.  Latham  in  this  book  pursues  similar  lines  of  thought  to 
those  which  marked  his  earlier  work  “  Pastor  Pastorum  ”  ; 
though  here  his  object  is  twofold,  not  only  to  represent  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour  as  steps  in  a  careful  scheme 
for  the  spiritual  education  of  the  disciples,  but  also  to  prove  the 
minute  accuracy  of  S.  John’s  account  of  the  empty  grave  and 
the  position  of  the  grave  clothes  on  the  Resurrection  morning. 
There  is  something  refreshing  in  Mr.  Latham’s  work.  He  is 
an  author  who  studies  and  thinks  for  a  long  time  before  he 
writes  ;  who  thinks  out  things  for  himself  instead  of  reprodu¬ 
cing  the  hastily  assimilated  conclusions  of  others  ;  who  states 
his  arguments  deliberately  and  clearly  and  does  not  mind 
repeating  himself  if  he  can  thereby  make  his  point  plainer  ; 
and  who  in  consequence  is  clear,  interesting  and  original.  His 
method  also  is  different  from  that  of  too  many  modern  students  ; 
he  does  not  labour  to  analyse  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the 
Resurrection  into  a  jumble  of  fragmentary  or  discordant 
traditions,  but  takes  them  for  what  they  profess  to  be,  and 
with  a  careful  and  often  brilliant  exegesis  lets  us  see  what  a 
consistent  history  they  present.  Yet  with  all  this  he  is  a  critic 
and  an  acute  one  ;  and  his  footnotes  show  that  he  has  kept 
pace  with  modern  research.  Occasionally  indeed  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  makes  him  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  and  we  can 
no  more  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  behaviour  of  our 
Lord’s  “brethren”  in  this  book  than  we  could  agree  to  his 
explanation  of  S.  Peter’s  denial  in  “Pastor  Pastorum.”  Yet 
even  where  we  disagree  with  him  we  can  always  learn  from 
him. 

“Christian  Conference  Essays.”  Edited  by  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson. 
London :  Black.  1900.  5J.  net. 

These  are  essays  contributed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  by  ministers  of  other  denominations,  including 
Unitarians,  in  the  hope  that  a  restatement  of  the  truth  on  j 
liberal  lines  may  assist  in  promoting  unity  amongst  Christians  ;  j 
and  we  suppose  that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  what  a 
good  many  teachers  both  inside  and  outside  our  Church 
imagine  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  to  be.  Some  readers 
may  be  apprehensive  that  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  are 
perilously  near  being  denied.  Dean  Fremantle  appears  to 
conceive  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  to  lie  mainly  in  His  moral 
supremacy  and  His  teaching,  and  he  views  with  complacency 
the  time  when  we  may  come  to  regard  many  things  said  about 
Christ  by  His  votaries  as  extravagant  and  idolatrous.  In 
Professor  Henslow’s  essay  on  the  Atonement  the  crucifixion  j 
hardly  figures  at  all  except  as  an  example  of  love  ;  the  Atone¬ 
ment  is  identical  with  the  Incarnation,  or  again  is  the  union  of 
man  with  fellow  man,  or  of  man  with  his  own  duty,  through 
the  example  and  grace  of  Christ.  The  higher  criticism,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  triumphantly  preached  throughout  the  book, 
and  further  reformation,  if  not  complete  abolition,  demanded 
in  regard  to  the  Church’s  creeds.  The  essays  however  are 
unequal  not  only  in  merit  but  in  the  progressiveness  of  their 
theology  ;  we  doubt  if  Dr.  Fremantle’s  position  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  would  satisfy  Professor  Henslow.  Dr.  Agar  Beet’s 
paper  on  our  debt  to  modern  Biblical  scholarship  is  a  really 
fine  piece  of  work. 

“A  Treatise  on  the  History  of  Confession  until  it  developed 
into  Auricular  Confession  A.D.  1215.”  By  C.  M.  Roberts. 
London  :  Clay.  1901.  3^.  6 d. 

The  question  of  confession  is  ever  with  us,  and  there  is  no 
subject,  even  in  theology,  on  which  fanatics  on  both  sides  talk 
more  wildly.  We  must  beware  of  thinking  that  we  have 
necessarily  settled  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  practice  when 
we  have  traced  its  history  ;  yet  Mr.  Roberts  has  done  good 
service  in  compiling  this  short  history  of  confession  up  to  the 
epoch  when  at  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  the  Western  Church 
made  it  obligatory  for  every  Catholic  to  confess  to  his  own 
priest  at  least  once  a  year.  The  book  will  of  course  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  extremists  on  either  side;  we  cannot  but  recognise 
that  in  the  early  Church  there  was  an  elaborate  system  of 
confession  and  penance  for  members  who  fell  into  grave  sin, 
and  that  most  of  the  Fathers  strongly  recommend  penitent 
sinners  to  unburden  their  consciences  to  their  clergy ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  custom  of  a  frequent  confession  embra¬ 


cing  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  the  minor  sins  of  daily  life 
was  a  part  of  the  monastic  discipline,  not  of  ordinary  Church 
life  ;  and  periodical  confession  does  not  appear  to  be  urged 
on  the  laity  at  all  till  well  on  in  the  eighth  century.  Mr. 
Roberts’s  style  leaves  room  for  improvement  and  his  chapters 
give  the  impression  of  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent 
paragraphs  collected  and  sewn  together  ;  but  his  book  will  be 
useful  for  those  who  cannot  study  such  works  as  Morinus  and 
Lea. 

“The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.”  By  L.  Pullan.  London  : 

Rivingtons.  1901. 

The  liberal  and  progressive  theologians  have  been  writing  so 
copiously  of  late  that  it  is  a  change  to  read  an  introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  by  a  critic  who  is  not  only  conserva¬ 
tive  but  quite  jubilantly  conservative.  Mr.  Pullan’s  posi¬ 
tion  however  is  not  the  result  of  prejudice  or  ignorance 
but  of  conviction  ;  he  claims  in  his  preface  to  have  made  an 
ample  use  of  recent  critical  investigation  and  he  has  really  done 
so  ;  the  most  modern  critics  receive  attention  but  very  scant 
mercy  at  his  hands.  They  are  branded  as  “sceptics”, 
“rationalists”,  “non-Christian  writers”,  “the  opponents  of 
orthodox  Christianity”  and  so  forth,  and  their  theories  are  as  a 
rule  scornfully  summarised  and  pitted  against  each  other  with 
a  triumphant  result  for  orthodoxy.  This  is  a  pity,  because  it 
gives  a  narrow  and  intolerant  tone  to  a  book  which  is  an  honest 
and  useful  piece  of  work,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound 
criticism  ;  it  would  be,  even  with  this  drawback,  valuable  to 
many  a  reader  who  wished  to  study  the  question  but  was 
ignorant  of  Greek  ;  the  early  chapters  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  excellent,  and  the  appendices  contain  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  misprint  on  p.  63  where  an  old  Latin  MS.  is 
quoted  as  A  instead  of  a. 

“Faith  and  Folly.”  By  J.  S.  Vaughan.  London:  Burns  and 

Oates.  1901.  5-j.  net. 

Monsignor  John  Vaughan  and  his  “  Faith  and  Folly”  have 
already  succeeded  in  producing  quite  an  animated  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  Saturday  Review  ;  and  they  who  have  read  his 
letters  will  have  gained  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  his  style  and 
methods  of  argument.  His  book  consists  mainly  of  essays  on 
apologetic  subjects  written  in  a  tone  of  easy,  indeed  arrogant, 
assurance.  It  is  perilous  work  to  try  and  demonstrate  the 
solemn  truths  of  religion  in  this  light-hearted  manner  ;  it  may 
please  the  author,  and  satisfy  those  of  his  readers  whose  faith 
is  already  sure  and  who  rejoice  in  cheap  scores  ;  but  we  doubt 
if  it  will  convince  any  anxious  soul,  while  the  adversary  will 
dismiss  the  book  as  claptrap  and  be  hardened  in  his  unbelief. 
There  are  two  articles  however  on  social  problems  which  are 
written  in  better  taste,  though  the  author  tends  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  demonstrating  the  obvious  and  the  threadbare. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Lord  Rosebery,  we  suspect,  will  not  find  the  business  of 
ploughing  his  own  furrow  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  him 
giving  a  little  attention  to  the  September  Reviews.  He 
may  derive  a  hint  from  them  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue  in  both  his  own  and  his  country’s  interests.  In 
the  “  Fortnightly”  “  Calchas”  addresses  an  open  letter  to  him 
which  tells  him  plainly  that  he  must  choose  a  part.  He 
may  have  determined  never  voluntarily  to  return  to  the 
political  arena :  he  will  have  to  revise  that  decision,  to 
abandon  the  role  of  independent  critic,  which  is  “  reserved 
for  Able  Editors  ”,  and  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  not  the 
effect  of  scattering  all  who  would  be  his  adherents.  He  must 
identify  himself  with  one  party  or  the  other.  It  would 
be  sadly  prosaic  if  he  were  to  join  the  Unionists  ;  nor 
must  he  dream  of  forming  a  new  party.  There  is  need  of  a 
Liberal  party  with  a  programme  which  shall  be  at  once  Imperial 
and  domestic.  “  England,”  Calchas  writes,  “  needs  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  if  the  clotted  Philistinism  of  a  vulgar  and  vaunting 
sense  of  Empire  is  to  be  dissolved.”  Fifteen  years  ago, 
“  Blackwood  ”  reminds  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  to  be  “  the  man  of  the  future ”  ;  “a  man  of  the  future  he 
remains  to-day” — with  a  shorter  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny.  What  is  the  cause  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  isolation  ? 
“Blackwood”  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  both  the  creation  and 
the  creature  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  political  salvation  could 
come  to  him  as  it  came  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  only  by  throwing 
off  “  the  heavy  allegiance.” 

If  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  right,  that  is  what  Lord  Rosebery  has 
now  done.  In  an  article  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  Mr. 
Webb  explains  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  escaped  from  the 
Houndsditch  of  Gladstonian  rags  and  patches.  He  is  tired 
of  the  atomic  conceptions  of  Radicalism,  and  in  Mr.  Webb’s 
j  view  realises  that  the  reason  why  the  present  Government  is 
|  kept  in  office  is  that  a  worse  thing  might  befall — “  a  Govern- 
j  ment  of  Gladstonian  ghosts.  And  until  an  alternative  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  thoroughly  purged  itself  of  Gladstonian  Liberalism 
comes  in  sight  the  ‘  Cecil  dynasty’,  as  the  Radical  papers  love 
to  call  it,  will  reign  faute  de  mieux”.  To  the  main  in  the  street, 
say's  Mr.  Webb,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  offer 
no  advantages  over  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
he  asks  “  What  steps  would  this  alternative  Government  take 
to  insure  the  rearing  of  an  Imperial  race”?  What  steps  indeed 
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can  they  take  if  they  are  as  high  and  dry  above  the  bulk  of  the 
Gladstonian  relicts  who  constitute  all  that  exists  of  an  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Webb  suggests?  They  have  few  followers,  and 
the  politicians  who  agree  with  them  are  mainly  in  the  Unionist 
camp.  That  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  views  on  the  Imperial  ques¬ 
tion  have  undergone  no  weakening,  his  vigorous  statement 
in  the  “National  Review”  of  the  causes  of  the  South  African 
war  affords  striking  proof.  The  persons  who  think  their 
country  in  the  wrong  in  any  quarrel  must  happily,  Sir  Edward 
points  out,  ever  be  in  a  minority  and  they  have  only  to  get 
control  of  affairs  to  be  undeceived  and  disappear.  There  is 
little  of  the  visionary  about  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  is  not  one 
of  the  dreamers  of  the  Bloch  school.  M.  Jean  de  Bloch  reappears 
in  the  “  Contemporary”  with  a  long  article  on  the  wars  of  the 
future.  When  he  says  that  “  the  romance  of  war  has  vanished 
into  thin  air  with  its  gaudy  uniforms,  unfurled  banners  and 
soul-stirring  music  ”,  we  agree,  but  his  general  conclusions  seem 
to  be  vitiated  by  a  vague  sort  of  idea  that  Great  Britain  has 
practically  been  beaten  in  South  Africa.  He  does  not  say  so, 
but  he  insists  on  the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed  and  the 
disasters  we  have  suffered,  his  object  being  to  show  that  wars 
between  Great  Powers  must  henceforth  be  impossible.  The 
South  African  war  certainly  does  not  bear  out  that  conclusion, 
unless  the  conditions  of  war  between  Great  Powers  are  to 
become  identical  with  those  which  have  obtained  in  South 
Africa. 

“  The  pride  of  independent  nationality  must  gradually  give 
way  to  the  pride  of  being  members  of  the  great  confederations  ”, 
writes  Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook  in  the  “  Contemporary  Review  ”,  a 
proposition  to  which  neither  pro-irishmen  nor  pro-Boers  will 
subscribe.  To  a  “strong  and  loyal  federal  Parliament  ”,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  certain  modification  of  existing  boundaries  and  the 
division  of  Cape  Colony  into  Eastern  and  Western  self-govern¬ 
ing  sections,  Mr.  Iwan  Muller  looks  in  the  “Fortnightly”  for 
the  only  satisfactory  settlement  of  South  Africa.  In  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  South  Africa  the  future  is  far  from  bright.  “  Black¬ 
wood  ”  discovers  “  symptoms  of  the  recrudescence  of  agrarian 
agitation  and  outrage”,  and  the  Irish  members  will  certainly  be 
restive  under  the  menace  of  a  redistribution  scheme  which 
would  reduce  their  numbers  in  Parliament  to  their  proper  pro¬ 
portion.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  ad¬ 
vocates  drastic  measures  for  getting  rid  of  “the  Irish  Nuisance  ”. 
He  would  introduce  legislation  dealing  equally  with  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  gets  over  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  the  remark  that  if  the  Act  is  never  to  be 
modified,  “it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  votes  by  ballot, 
household  suffrage,  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church, 
the  alterations  of  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
and  any  number  of  similar  acts  never  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  Act  of  Union  have  been  made  law  in  Ireland  without  her 
representatives  protesting  against  them  as  violations  of  the 
compact  by  which  Ireland  was  indissolubly  incorporated  in  the 
United  Kingdom”. 

Foreign  politics  do  not  enter  as  largely  as  might  be  expected 
into  the  consideration  of  reviewers,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield  in 
the  “Monthly”  is  almost  alone  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  near  future.  That  Italy’s  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  one  of  some  delicacy  and 
difficulty  is  certain,  and  Mr.  Duffield  explains  at  length  her  case 
against  her  allies.  He  advocates  the  cultivation  by  Italy  of  an 
understanding  with  France  and  economic  concentration. 
Signor  Crispi,  he  says,  “  would  have  been  on  the  whole  more 
wisely  inspired  if  on  his  second  advent  to  power  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  his  leaning  towards 
England,  to  refuse  the  offer  by  France  of  a  highly  beneficial 
commercial  treaty  in  consideration  of  abandoning  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  us  in  the  Mediterranean.  Like  ourselves  Italy  has 
suffered  from  a  want  of  business-like  Imperialism  ”.  A  fuller 
examination  of  Crispi’s  aims  and  ideas  is  made  in  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary”  by  Signor  Paolo  d’Albhro.  Crispi  and  King 
Plumbert  failed  in  their  attempt  to  realise  their  dreams  of  an 
African  Empire,  and  their  failure,  says  Signor  d’Albhro, 
blinded  people  to  “  the  grandeur”  of  their  conception  of  “a 
new  school  of  discipline  and  victory  for  new  generations  ”  in 
which  African  adventure  would  have  its  part.  Mr.  Duffield’s 
verdict  is  that  which  history  will  possibly  deliver  ;  Signor 
d’Albhro’s  that  which  all  Italians  eager  to  see  Italy  resume 
her  ancient  traditions  will  endorse. 

Is  Great  Britain  living  on  her  capital?  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock 
— who  by  the  way  starts  an  exhaustive  investigation  in  the 
“  Fortnightly  ”  into  the  present  relation  of  science  and  religion — - 
in  the  “  Monthly  ”  controverts  the  conclusions  of  the  author  of 
“Drifting”  as  laid  down  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  during  the 
past  month  or  two.  Though  we  do  not  accept  the  author  in 
question  as  anything  more  than  the  most  superficial  and 
opportune  of  economists,  we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Mallock’s  | 
criticisms  do  not  bring  us  much  comfort.  British  Trade 
Returns  for  years  past  have  been  reassuring  mainly  to  our  j 
foreign  competitors,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Williams  in  an  article  in 
the  “National  Review”  entitled  “Made  in  Germany — Five 
Years  After”  is  unhappily  entitled  to  claim  credit  for  true 
prophecy.  In  the  interval,  Germany  has  become  as  formidable 
a  rival  as  was  anticipated,  and  the  United  States  have  gone 
ahead  still  faster.  Will  England,  asks  Mr.  Williams,  defend 


herself?  Let  Germany  and  America  progress  industrially  as 
rapidly  as  their  inventive  skill  and  the  ability  of  their  workmen 
will  permit,  but  it  is  time  that  we  took  steps  to  see  that  their 
progress  should  not  be  wholly  at  our  expense.  The  deficiencies 
as  an  economist  of  the  author  of  “Drifting”  do  not  justify 
optimism  as  to  the  future  of  British  trade. 

To  turn  to  the  lighter  articles  in  the  Reviews  :  in  the 
“  National  ”  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  in  the  “  Fortnightly” 
Mr.  Charles  Benham,  and  in  the  “New  Liberal”  Princess- 
Catherine  Radziwill  all  deal  with  the  late  Empress  Frederick, 
the  most  personal  of  the  three  sketches  being  the  last.  Mr. 
Benham  hints,  rather  than  draws,  an  ingenious  comparison 
between  the  position  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  England  and  that  of 
his  eldest  daughter  in  Germany.  In  the  “  National  ”  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  writes  on  Anthony  Trollope  and  in  the  “  Nineteenth  ” 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  discusses  Lord  Lytton’s  novels.  Mr.  Lord 
traces  the  secret  of  Lytton’s  success  to  the  fact  that  he  carried 
on  in  prose  the  Byronic  tradition.  “  Lytton  like  Byron  contrived 
to  envelop  himself  and  his  works  in  a  romantic  atmosphere, 
where  both  the  author  and  his  creations  looked  far  grander 
than  they  were  in  reality.”  In  the  “Monthly”  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  makes  confession  of  a  belief  in  “  Magic”  ;  in  the  “  New 
Liberal  ”  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson — needless  to  say  an  enthusiastic 
golfer — appraises  the  superior  social  value  of  golf  when  weighed 
against  other  pastimes  ;  in  “  Blackwood”  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn 
gives  an  account  of  his  experiences  with  the  pilchard  fleet  ofF 
Looe,  which  “  during  half  the  year  lives  by  pilchard,  thrives  by 
pilchard,  speaks  of  pilchard,  reeks  of  pilchard,  thinks  of  pilchard, 
stinks  of  pilchard  ”.  An  article  on  “Cricket  Records”  in  the 
same  magazine  discounts  the  credit  attaching  to  some  record- 
makers  especially  in  bowling,  the  writer  contending  perfectly 
reasonably  that  a  large  number  of  wickets  taken  for  a  small 
number  of  runs  does  not  necessarily  point  to  a  great  bowling 
feat.  That  is  especially  the  case  where  bowling  records  are 
made  on  practically  unplayable  wickets.  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  in  the  “ Empire  Review”  while  urging  that  mission¬ 
aries  should  avoid  conflicts  with  the  State,  makes  a  plea  for 
the  “open  door”  for  missionary  enterprise  in  the  Far  East. 
In  “  Longman’s  Magazine”  Mr.  George  Paston affords  us  some 
glimpses  of  “eighteenth-century  London  through  French  eye¬ 
glasses”,  and  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  shows  what  the  early 
botanists  thought  of  Essex. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Cina.  Par  Louis  Bertrand.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.. 

3f.  50c. 

Although  M.  Louis  Bertrand  is  careful  to  explain  in  his 
preface  that  his  characters  are  wholly  fictitious  they  neverthe¬ 
less  come  to  us  as  exceptionally  accurate  and  brilliant  studies 
of  one  or  two  notorious  personages  in  Algiers.  Carmelo,  the 
anti-Semitic  journalist  and  agitator,  strongly  resembles  in 
brutality  Max  Regis,  the  late  Mayor.  Their  campaign  is 
identical.  The  appalling  riots  provoked  by  Carmelo  in  which 
Jews  are  beaten  to  the  ground  and  their  shops  are  ransacked 
have  taken  place  quite  recently.  Anti-Semitism,  in  fact, 
is  the  keynote  of  this  remarkable  book,  and  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  M.  Bertrand,  in  writing  it,  has  relied  more  upon 
his  imagination  than  upon  impressions  gained  at  first  hand  in 
the  street.  At  all  events  “  La  Cina  ”  is  a  highly  realistic 
volume,  conveys  in  parts  the  idea  of  having  been  “vecu”  ;  is 
more  a  series  of  sketches  than  a  story.  Perhaps  the  only 
unlife  like  person  in  the  book  is  “  La  Cina  ”  herself — for  she, 
an  emotional  and  a  beautiful  Italian,  is  strangely  out  of  place  in 
M.  Bertrand’s  scheming,  savage  sphere  ;  the  romance  between 
her  and  Michel  Botteri  can  only  have  been  introduced  to 
provide  the  “  love  interest  ”,  refreshing  interludes.  Even 
Michel  Botteri  becomes  exasperated  at  times  over  her  fanta¬ 
sies.  His  object  in  leaving  France  was  to  superintend  the 
property  left  him  by  his  father  in  Algiers,  to  study  the  people, 
and  be  elected  deputy,  and  so  with  the  arrival  of  new  interests, 
new  anxieties,  his  passion  for  “La  Cina”  cools.  No  sooner 
does  he  interview  his  constituents  than  he  becomes  seized  with 
a  horror  of  anti-Semitism  ;  but  his  friends  bid  him  make  an 
ally  of  Carmelo — for  Carmelo  is  popular,  Carmelo  is  beloved 
of  ignorant  people  because  he,  after  the  manner  of  agitating 
anti-Semites,  cunningly  announces  that  his  one  aim  is  to  protect 
them  against  “  thieving”  Jews.  The  meeting  between  Carmelo 
and  Botteri  is  powerfully  conceived.  Although  the  agitator 
employs  the  subtlest  stratagems,  infinite  eloquence,  Botteri 
cannot  bring  himself  to  join  in  the  infamous  persecu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  next  day,  when  a  fearful  riot  takes  place, 
Botteri  saves  an  old,  old  Jew  from  assassination  ;  and,  later  on,, 
at  a  dinner  party,  loudly  denounces  the  cowardice  and  savagery 
of  the  authorities  in  Algiers.  Here,  M.  Bertrand  is  at  his 
strongest  ;  nothing  could  be  finer  than  Botteri’s  appeal  to  the- 
Archbishop  of  Algiers,  a  mercenary,  crafty  person  ;  and  to  his- 
Vicaire  General,  a  hypocrite.  Passionately,  he  cries:  “Vous- 
compromettre  ?  Vous  avez  peur  de  vous  compromettre  en 
faisant  votre  devoir  !  .  .  .  Mais  c’est  indigne,  monsieur  !  Votre 
devoir  h  vous,  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  General,  qui  officiez  si  bien,. 
qui  avait  une  prestance  si  imposante,  c’etait  de  vous  jeter  dans 
la  melee,  un  crucifix  a  la  main.  .  .  .  Oui,  avec  un  crucifix  !: 
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.  .  .  de  vous  mettre  entre  les  victimes  et  les  bourreaux.” 
Botteri  is  an  excellent  Catholic,  and  so  the  Vicaire  General 
excuses  him  ;  but  the  refusal  of  his  Church  to  condemn  the 
Jewish  massacres  publicly,  to  attempt  to  prevent  them,  gives 
Botteri  a  bitter  blow — for  weeks  he  is  haunted  by  the  horrible 
scene,  the  cries.  Of  course,  his  intervention  is  fruitless.  Algiers 
is  fiercely  anti-Semitic  ;  and  the  riots  continue,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  fearing  them,  the  Archbishop  calmly  tolerating 
them,  Carmelo  and  his  followers  feverishly  inciting  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  commit  the  most  heinous  atrocities.  Thus,  three- 
quarters  of  M.  Bertrand’s  book  ;  but,  among  other  interesting 
characters,  we  may  single  out  the  Prince  de  Lamballe  whose 
dream  it  is  to  see  the  Jews  exterminated,  the  French  Republic 
upset,  and  England  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  devastated. 
He,  a  decrepit  old  creature,  half  blind  .and  wizened,  may  be 
seen  smiling  upon  the  rioters,  crying  “  A  bas  la  Rcpublique  ” 
and  “  Mort  aux  Juifs  His  eyes  shine  when  a  Jew  is  thrown 
to  the  ground,  trampled  upon  ;  but  his  bitterest  words  are 
directed  against  England.  However,  Claude  Gelee,  Botteri’s 
friend  and  afterwards  his  political  agent,  is  a  colourless 
character.  He,  no  more  than  “  La  Cina  ”,  is  necessary  to 
the  book  ;  and  his  quarrel  with  Botteri  seems  to  us  unnatural. 
Here  and  there,  M.  Bertrand  presents  vivid  descriptions  of 
Algiers  scenery,  and  his  picture  of  Marseilles  at  night  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Maltese  in  Algiers  are 
all  powerfully  portrayed.  The  style  is  strong  if  not  exactly 
cultured.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  most  cordially  recom¬ 
mending  M.  Bertrand’s  book. 

( Continued  on  page  312.) 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


ROYAL.  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  4.D.  1720, 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  : — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,600,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,500,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  —Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ••  £355,057  I  Claims  Paid  -  .£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE, 


S.W. 


Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SECURITY.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  BONUSES. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  ASSURANCES  AT 
FAVOURABLE  RATES. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON 

Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i,  200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  lotal- 
Funds  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  C moral  Manager. 
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Les  Vingt  et  Un  Jours  d'un  Neurasthenique.  Par  Octave 
Mirbeau.  Paris  :  Charpentier-Fasquelle.  1901.  3b  50c. 

From  the  following  quotation,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  what  M.  Octave  Mirbeau’s  witty  chapters  disclose  : — 
“  L’ete,  la  mode,  ou  le  soin  de  sa  sante,  qui  est  aussi  une 
mode,  veut  que  Ton  voyage.  Quand  on  est  un  bourgeois  cossu, 
bien  obeissant,  respectueux  des  usages  modernes,  il  faut,  a  une 
certaine  epoque  de  l’annee,  quitter  ses  affaires,  ses  plaisirs,  ses 
bonnes  paresses,  ses  chores  intimites,  pour  aller,  sans  trop 
savoir  pourquoi,  se  plonger  dans  le  grand  tout.  Selon  le 
discret  langage  des  journaux  et  des  personnes  distinguees  qui 
les  lisent,  cela  s’appelle  un  deplacement,  terme  moins  poetique 
que  voyage,  et  combien  plus  juste  !  .  .  .  Certes,  le  coeur  n’y  est 
pas  toujours  h  se  deplacer,  on  peut  meme  dire  qu’il  n’y  est 
presque  jamais,  mais  on  doit  ce  sacrifice  a  ses  amis,  h  ses 
ennemis,  h  ses  domestiques,  vis-a-vis  desquels  il  s’agit  de  tenir 
un  rang  prestigieux,  car  le  voyage  suppose  l’argent,  et  l’argent 
toutes  les  superiorites  sociales.”  So  M.  Mirbeau  conducts  us 
to  the  seaside,  to  sulphur  springs,  to  country  spots  where,  more 
or  less  uncomfortably,  the  Parisian  passes  his  holidays  among 
provincial  people  and  foreigners.  Most  wittily  does  he  reveal 
and  comment  upon  all  the  little  drawbacks  of  such  a  “  deplace¬ 
ment  ”  ;  the  little  worries.  Moreover,  he  is  merciless  over  the 
“  bourgeois  cossu  ”  and  his  family  ;  over  the  vanities  of  women, 
the  follies  of  children.  In  fact,  there  is  no  peace  ;  Paris  is 
quieter  than  any  “  plage  ”,  no  Parisian  when  on  the  boulevards 
loses  his  temper,  gossips,  spoils  his  digestion  as  he  does  when 
seen  idling  at  the  seaside.  July  and  August  are  the  most 
anxious,  the  most  exhausting  months  in  the  whole  of  the  year  ; 
are  responsible  for  innumerable  quarrels,  constant  discomforts, 
countless  grey  hairs.  All  this  M.  Mirbeau  says  and  proves 
most  cleverly,  but  the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
dialogue.  Dull  people,  flippant  people,  pompous  people, 
ignorant  people,  malicious  people — all  these  and  a  dozen  other 
typical  seaside  visitors  gossip  characteristically  before  us.  We 
have  met  them  all,  and  so  cordially  corroborate  M.  Mirbeau’s 
account  of  them.  At  no  time  does  he  exaggerate  the  depression 
of  their  existence,  the  appalling  banality  of  their  talk.  Each 
sketch  is  clear,  precise  ;  nothing  could  be  subtler  than  the 
humour,  the  occasional  cynicism,  the  style. 

Nouveau  Journal  Inedit  de  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  suivi  des 
Lettres  de  Maupassant-BashkU'tseJ.  Paris  :  Edition  de 
“La  Revue”.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  as  long  a  diary  as  its  predecessor  ;  the 
volume  is  made  up  essentially  of  fragments.  And  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  publishing  the  “journal”  is  an  open  point.  For  our 
part  we  cannot  be  interested  in  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s  account  of 
a  new  dress  ;  nor  in  her  interminable  and  very  often  empty 
reflections,  her  quite  ordinary  conversations  with  not  always 
remarkable  people,  her  eternal  complaints.  Then,  her  vanity 
is  as  pronounced  as  ever ;  we  are  not  entertained  by  her 

enumeration  of  vapid  lovers,  “le  jeune  L - -  ”,  &c.  We 

become  exasperated,  restless  ;  we  fret.  However,  in  our  quality 
as  reviewers,  we  must  expect  to  hear  more  and  more  about 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  until  our  eyes  become  dim,  until  our  fingers 
tremble  too  much  to  hold  a  pen.  Someone  will  always  have 
another  “  fragment  ”  to  produce  ;  soon  there  will  be  a  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  literature — with  dictionary  and  all  the  rest.  It  is 
no  use  protesting  ;  we  must  bear  with  the  meddlesome  admirers 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  As  for  the  letters,  they  are,  to  say  the 
least,  mediocre  ;  consist  only  of  a  few  pages  gay  at  times 
on  Maupassant’s  part,  rarely  interesting  on  his  ambitious  cor¬ 
respondent’s.  Facsimiles  of  both  handwritings  are  given, 
showing  “  blots  ”.  But  we  are  not  thrilled  ;  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  blots.  Portraits  follow,  and  photographs 
of  certain  pictures.,  The  paper  is  good  ;  the  book  is  well 
printed  and  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  enthusiastic  “puff”. 

Leitr  Fille.  Par  Jean  de  Ferrieres.  Paris:  Ollendorff.  3f.  50c. 

An  early  story  by  the  brilliant  author  of  “  Une  Ame 
Obscure”.  There  is  undoubted  grimness  in  everything  M.  de 
Ferrieres  writes  ;  and  here  we  find  a  charming  girl  sudden'y 
discovering  that  a  liaison  exists  between  a  friend  of  the  family 
and  her  mother  The  situation  is  made  all  the  more  tragic  by  tl  e 
fact  that  the  friend — “PAmi”  as  he  is  affectionately  called— has 
ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  father  and  daughter.  However, 
the  daughter  bids  the  friend  begone  ;  and  powerful  chapters 
follow.  All  three  miss  “l’Ami”,  who  was  so  gentle,  so  de¬ 
voted  ;  and  the  daughter  begins  to  think  that  the  liaison  was 
no  common  one.  The  father  frets  ;  the  mother  fades  ;  the 
daughter  herself  has  a  love  affair,  but  is  abandoned.  And  the 
house  is  gloomy  .  .  .  without  “l’Ami”.  Eventually  the 
daughter  hears  that  the  friend  is  lying  on  his  death-bed  near 
by,  and  tells  her  mother.  Both  go  to  “  l’Ami  ”  ;  the  farewell  is 
wonderfully  conceived.  Then,  when  the  friend  is  no  more,  the 
daughter  steals  away,  leaving  behind  her  her  mother.  Each 
character  is  a  convincing  creation.  Our  sympathies  rest  with 
all  four  ;  “  l’Ami  ”  is  in  no  sense  a  bad  man,  only  a  rather  weak 
man,  and  the  love  affair  is  at  no  time  sensuous,  vulgar.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  a  love  affair  of  years  and  years — seemingly  inevit¬ 
able,  in  the  circumstances  natural.  Once  again  we  would  pay 
a  tribute  to  M.  de  Ferrieres’  perfect  style,  his  fine  sense  of  con¬ 
struction.  He  has  done  nothing  that  is  not  entirely  artistic. 


Tranquillement.  Par  Valentin  Mandelstamm.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
1901.  3f.  50c. 

A  volume  of  verse  of  the  kind  that  appears  constantly  in 
Paris  :  rarely  powerful,  usually  melancholy,  always  musical. 
M.  Valentin  Mandelstamm  is  something  of  a  sceptic,  is  given  to 
despairiDg.  In  “Avis”  he  bids  us  disbelieve  in  everything  and 
everybody;  there  is  always  an  awakening.  In  “Tristesse”, 
he  is  at  his  best  :  the  tone  of  the  book  may  be  judged  from 
these  lines — 

Un  soupir  sans  fin,  profond  comme  un  puits  ! 

Et  comme  en  un  puits  il  fait  noir  en  moi  : 

Oh  !  l’attendrissant  et  piteux  emoi. 

Je  voudrais  rever  un  peu.  Je  ne  puis. 

Idylle  Rouge.  Par  Adolphe  Cheneviere.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 
1901.  3f.  50c. 

Gilford  is  an  anarchist  who  has  studied  Ivropotkine,  who  is 
for  ever  expounding  terrific  theories.  But,  at  heart,  he  is  an 
amiable  soul,  quite  incapable  of  throwing  a  bomb  or  planning 
an  assassination.  Although  he  is  an  electrician  in  a  gay 
theatre,  “  il  se  fait  une  r£gle  de  chastete”.  And  when  at  last 
he  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  actress,  he  suffers,  struggles, 
determines  at  last  to  break  his  vow.  However,  he  is  taken  for 
a  burglar  when  he  enters  the  actress’s  house  one  night,  and 
arrested.  Months  later,  he  dies  .  .  .  but  not  before  the  actress 
has  embraced  him.  The  story  is  powerful  in  parts,  and  Gilford 
is  an  interesting  creation.  But  why  is  there  not  more  about 
anarchy  ? 

La  Foirdation  et  VHistoire  de  la  Banque  d' Angleterre.  Par 
A.  Andreades.  Paris  :  Rousseau.  1901. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bank  from  its  foundation  in  1694 
up  to  1844  is  traced  in  great  detail.  There  is  much  skill  of  a 
very  French  character  in  the  aptitude  with  which  the  history  of 
the  country  and  the  bank  are  amalgamated.  The  quoted 
authorities  show  the  historical  thoroughness  of  the  work  but 
the  author  has  happily  dominated  his  material.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  book  so  valuable  for  reference  is  so  interesting 
to  read. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  i«  sept.  3f. 

The  opening  article  on  “  Les  Tendances  nouvelles  de  l’Armee 
Allemande”  is  an  extremely  ingenious  if  naif  attempt  to 
show  that  if  she  wishes  France  may  train  soldiers  that  shall 
conquer  the  world.  Conscription  is  necessary  for  the  acquiring 
of  the  best  material  and  future  wars  will  demand  soldiers  of 
personal  intelligence  and  absolute  devotion  to  their  chief.  In 
these  respects,  such  is  the  argument,  French  soldiers  are  likely 
to  be  unapproachable.  The  number  contains  a  critical  article 
on  Nietzsche’s  principle  of  “non-morality”,  a  graceful  descrip¬ 
tive  article  on  Viterbie  and  another  on  the  Channel  ports  of 
France,  and  the  Vicomte  G.  d’Avenel  discusses  the  philosophy 
of  the  theatre  in  his  second  article  on  “  Le  Mecanisme  de  la 
Vie  Moderne.” 

Revue  Brittaniquc.  28  aofit.  5L 

The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  an  admirable  account  of 
the  principal  events  that  took  place  during  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign.  With  infinite  dignity  the  author  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Queen,  giving  instances  of  her  invariable 
kindliness,  her  consummate  tact.  The  concluding  passage  is 
eloquent  ;  and  the  correspondence  from  foreign  lands  is,  as 
ever,  interesting. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  314. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbaim 

COCOA  * 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 


NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“That  must  be  true  which  ail  mem  say.” 

It  is  conceded  by  all  cyclists  that  the  first  pneumatic  tyres  were 


and  that  they  are  unrivalled  for  ever}' 
purpose. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

£3  3s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 

Of  all  cycle  agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


CRAVEN 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
.Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 


c  a 


SWAN”  PENS 


are  the 

BEST  SYSTEM, 
BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 


Three  distinct  sizes— 

10/6,  1 6/6, 

25/'- ~ 

post  free. 

Other  Prices- 
11  6  to 
£20 


<$*  * 
This 
“  Swan ” 
Clip  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
__  point  cover  by 

’’’  an  encircling  band 

^  0°  which  strengthens  the 

rinr.  It  secures  the  pen 
p'V'’  by  gripping  the  edge  of 
®  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

^  Supplied  also  in  Silver  ic,  all  3  sizes 
of  “  Swans.” 

To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  1’Opera,  PARIS. 

“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


u 


G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 

I  October  ist,  1901. 

Students  can  lesice  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulation®. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ,£900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora¬ 
tories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs’  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital.  l 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College  Sr.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


\  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 


J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OU  AGENTS. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street). 

INVENTORS  OF  TIIE 

“  Sans-PEis  ”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  irom  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
•than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
•orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  breeches  CUT.” 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


T^ULL  COURSES  FOR  MATRICULATED 

L  STUDENTS  in  Ai  ts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  at 
composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 

Preparations  for  all  examinations  of  the  London  University. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

Michaelmas  term  commences  October  3.  _ 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King  s  College, 
London,  W.C.  . 

LADIES’  DEPARTMENT,  Kensington.  —  Michaelmas  Term  commences 
October  14.  Apply  to  the  Vice-Princh'AI.,  13  Kensington  Square. 


London  (Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

8  HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE,  W.C. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  begins  on  TUESDAY, 

October  ist.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP,  St.  Dunstan's  Medical 
Exhibition,  value  £60,  for  three  years  extenable  to  five  years;  SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP,  Z30.  Fees  for  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  Z'25  in  one 
sum,  or  ^135  in  four  instalments.  Fees  for  Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £21, 
TheProspectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary —  _ _ _  ,,  _ 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  D«n 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
UNICORN. 


APHRODITE  AGAINST  ARTEMIS.  A  Tragedy. 

By  T.  Stuege  Moore.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — “  We  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Sturge  Moore 
has  produced  a  work  that  is  full  of  power  and  beauty — a  work  of  real  genius.” 


THE  VINE  =  DRESSER.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “  Mr.  Moore’s  is  an  austere  and  somewhat  stiff-jointed  Muse, 
but  she  is  of  the  true  lineage.  The  lover  of  poetry  will  find  evidence  of  this  on 
every  page.” 


IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  134  Large  Rubricated  Initials  (all  different)  from  designs  by  Blanche 
McManus.  Medium  8vo.  (9^  x  6  inches),  printed  in  red  and  black  from  re¬ 
markably  bold  type,  bound  in  cream  and  gold,  and  encased  in  a  box  ready  for 
presentation.  Only  too  copies  were  printed  for  England,  which  are  numbered. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 


JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.  By  Douglas  Ainslie. 

Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  5s.  net.  Second  edition. 

THE  OUTLOOK.—  “  On  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  spontaneous,  so  fresh,  so  deft,  and  so  promising  for  a  considerable 
time  past.” 

THE  BACCHANTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

Walter  Hogg.  Med.  i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hogg  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.” 


ROSE  =  LEAVES  FROM  PH  ILOSTRATUS.  By 

Percy  Osborn.  Medium  i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “  Well  deserves  its  exquisite  format,  ! 
and  its  place  in  the  charming  little  series  to  which  it  belongs.” 


VIGIL  AND  VISION,  By  W.  H.  Phelps.  Medium 

i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — “  These  sonnets  prove  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  true  poet.” 


THE  VISITS  OF  HENRY  VIII.  By  the  Author 

of  “  An  Englishman’s  Love-Letters.”  Imperial  32010.,  Tokio  vellum,  flaps,  all 
edges  gilt,  with  a  gold  panel  and  studs,  and  an  old-gold  silk  ribbon.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — “  A  delightful  little  humorous  skit  It  is  capital  fun  ! 
so  good-humoured  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  to  pretend  that  she  en¬ 
joyed  it.” 

UNIFORM  WITH 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  LOVE  =  LETTERS.  Third 

Thousand. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH . — “  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and  brightness  of 
touch,  a  really  clever  parodying  of  style  which  will  make  the  little  book  really  worth 
reading,  even  by  those  who,  fired  by  the  sentimental  glamour  of  imaginary  circum¬ 
stances,  have  placed  ‘  The  Love-Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  ’  in  a  very  warm 
corner  of  their  literary  affections.” 


WITH  FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES. 

SHAKESPEARE  NOT  BACON.  Some  Arguments 

from  Shakespeare’s  Copy  of  Florio’s  Montaigne.  By  Francis  P.  Gervais. 
Demy  4to.  half-bound,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERATURE. — “Very  useful,  particularly  in  its  admirably  reproduced 
facsimiles.” 

THE  SPECTATOR. — “The  reasoning  is  followed  out  with  much  ingenuity 
and  force.” 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Buddhist  Art  in  India  (Translated  from  the  “  Handbuch  ”  of  Prof. 
Albert  Griinwedel  by  Agnes  C.  Gibson).  Bernard  Quaritch. 

1 2s.  6 d.  net. 

Biography. 

Some  Recollections  of  Jean  Ingelow  and  her  Early  Friends.  Gardner, 
Darton.  3A  6d. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell.  Vol.  I.). 
Constable.  6s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Strange  Disappearance  of  Lady  Delia  (Louis  Tracy).  Pearson. 
6s. 

A  Set  of  Flats  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).  Milne,  y.  6d. 

The  Octopus  (Frank  Norris).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Santa  Claus’  Partner  (Thomas  Nelson  Page).  Grant  Richards.  y. 
The  Year  One  (J.  Bloundelle  Burton).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Awakening  of  Anthony  Weir  (Silas  K.  Hocking).  R.T.  S.  y.  6d. 
From  the  Land  of  the  Shamrock  (Jane  Barlow).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Snares  of  the  World  (Hamilton  Aide).  Murray.  6r. 

Heather’s  Mistress  (Amy  Le  Feuvre).  R.T.S.  3r.  6d. 

The  Warrigals’  Well  (Donald  Macdonald).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

“The  Dollar  Library”: — The  Darlingtons  (E.  F.  Peake).  Heine- 
mann.  41-. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat  (Harold  Bindloss).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.. 

Blue  Bonnets  Up  (Thomas  Pinkerton).  John  Long.  6s. 

The  Gold  that  Perisheth  (David  Lyall).  R.T.S.  3s.  6d. 

Fortune’s  Darling  (Walter  Raymond).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  (Lucas  Malet).  Methuen.  6s. 

“  Novelettes  de  Luxe  ”  : — While  Charlie  was  Away  (Mrs.  Poultney 
Bigelow).  Heinemann.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Tower  of  Wye  (William  Henry  Babcock).  Philadelphia  : 
Coates. 

A  Union  of  Hearts  (Katharine  Tynan),  6s.  ;  The  Key  to  the  Riddle 
(Margaret  S.  Comrie).  5s.  Nisbet. 

Silas  Marner  (George  Eliot.  “  The  Warwick  Edition”).  Blackwood. 
2  s. 

History. 

Children  of  the  Nations  (Poultney  Bigelow).  Heinemann. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Samuel  Cowan.  2  vols. ).  Sampson  Low. 
28s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Colin  Clout’s  Calendar  (Grant  Allen).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Woodland,  Field  and  Shore  (Oliver  G.  Pike).  R.T.S.  5s.  net. 
Thompson’s  Gardener’s  Assistant  (New  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Wm.  Watson.  Division  H.  Vol.  IV.).  Gresham  Publishing 
Company.  8s. 

School  Books. 

Clough’s  Certificate  History  of  Europe,  1814-1848.  Ralph,  Plolland 
and  Co. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Days  :  a  Reader  for  Upper  Standards  (John 
Finniemore).  Black,  is.  4 d. 

The  Story  of  the  Pirate  (“Sir  Walter  Scott  Readers  for  Young 
People  ”).  Black.  6 at.  net. 

Russian  Self-Taught  (C.  A.  Thimm  and  J.  Marshall).  E.  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Co.  2s. 

“  Black’s  Literature  Series”  : — Poems  of  Shelley.  Black.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Thoughts  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year  (H.  C.  G.  Moule).  R.T.S. 
3s.  6 d. 

The  Reformation  Settlement  (Malcolm  MacColl.  Tenth  Edition, 
Revised).  Longmans.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

“  Follow  Thou  Me  ”  :  Being  Letters  Written  on  Joining  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (Shaw  Maclaren).  Inverness  :  Melven  Bros.  is. 

Travel. 

An  Artist’s  Walks  in  Bible  Land  (Henry  A.  Harper).  R.T.S.  6s.  net. 

Verse. 

Poems  of  the  Unknown  Way  (Sidney  Royse  Lysaght).  Macmillan. 
4r.  6d.  net. 

The  Dead  Calypso  and  Other  Verses  (Louis  Alexander  Robertson). 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  :  A.  M.  Robertson.  #1.50  net. 


THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  MOUSE  :  their 

Arrangement,  Furniture,  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund 
Butler.  Fcp.  4to.  with  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  The  binding  is 
in  four  colours  and  gold.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PILOT. — “  All  who  are  intending  to  build  a  house  should  get  this  book.” 

THE  LITERARY  VVORLD. — “We  know  no  more  pleasant  guide  than 
the  authors  of  this  book.” 


THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS.  By  Isabel  Fry. 

Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  on  back,  both  sides,  and  top,  5s.  net. 

THE  OUTLOOK ’. — “Nowhere,  save  in  ‘  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,’  will  you 
find  the  twilight  of  childhood  so  delicately  and  veraciously  illumined.” 

THE  ACADEMY This  book  stands  out  as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired, 
record . In  its  way  it  is  very  nigh  perfection.” 


MONICA  PEVERIL  TURNBULL:  a  Memoir  and 

a  Selection  from  her  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Corwn  8vo.  with  a  Portrait, 
5s.  net.  [ Nearly  Ready, 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN, 
vii  Cecil  Court,  London,  W.C. 


Miscellaneous. 

Complete  Works,  The,  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Vol.  IV.  : — 
“Don  Quixote”  (Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Jas.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly). 
Glasgow:  Cowans  and  Gray.  ir.  net.  , 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1900. 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

“  Grant  Allen’s  Historical  Guides”: — The  Umbrian  Towns  (J.  W. 
and  A.  M.  Cruickshank).  Grant  Richards,  y.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3f.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2 s.  6d.  ;  Revue 
des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2f.  25c.  ;  Das  Littera- 
rische  Echo  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau  ;  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
Windsor  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Sunday  Strand,  6 d.  ;  The  Captain,  6 d.  ; 
The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  is.  ;  The 
Humanitarian,  6 d.  ;  The  Universal  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Genea¬ 
logical  Magazine,  ij.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  The  Artist,  ir.  ; 
The  Churchman,  6 d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The 
Idler,  6d.  ;  Munsey’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Public  School  Magazine, 
6 d.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Parents’  Review,  6 d.  ; 
La  Revue  de  Paris,  2f.  50c.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  World’s  Work  (New  York),  25c.  ;  Current  Literature  (New 
York),  25c. 
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JOHN  C.  NIMMO’S  BOOKS. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF 
J.  H.  JESSES  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  the  Edition  of  Lady  Jackson’s  “  FRENCH  MEMOIRS  ” 
recently  published  in  14  vols.  by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

30  vols.  demy  8vo.  Illustrated  with  nearly  200  Etchings  and  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates  printed  on  Japan  paper,  the  Text  on  a  clear,  soft, 
deckle-edge  laid  paper.  Cloth  elegant,  price  £13  13s.  net  |for  the 

complete  Set. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS 

By  JOHN  HENEAGE  JESSE. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS',  including  THE  PRO- 
TECTORATE.  6  vols.  with  full  Index  and  27  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  168S  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE 
THE  SECOND.  4  vols.  with  full  Index  and  27  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND 

THEIR  ADHERENTS,  3  vols.  with  full  Index  and  18  Illustrations. 

LITERARY  and  HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS 

OF  LONDON.  2  vols.  with  full  Index  and  14  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD 

AND  SOME  OF  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  1  vol.  with  full  Index 
and  6  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF 

KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  5  vols.  with  full  Index  and  33 
Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGE  SELWYN  AND 

HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  4  vols.  with  full  Index  and  23  Illustrations. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  CELEBRITIES:  and 

THE  LAST  WAR  OF  THE  ROSES.  3  vols.  with  full  Index  and  23 
Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  ETONIANS. 

2  vols.  with  full  Index  and  11  Illustrations. 


London  :  JOHN  C.  NIMMO,  14  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

CYPRUS  TO  ZANZIBAR  BY  THE 
EGYPTIAN  BILTA. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Journalist  in  the  Isle  of  Love,  the  Home  of 
Miracles,  and  the  Land  of  Cloves. 

By  EDWARD  \  IZETELLY.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  Price  15s. 

FIRST  REVIEWS. 

“  A  book  to  be  read.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  Quite  an  exceptionally  entertaining  book.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.” 

Outlook. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  RELIGION. 

By  OLIVE  VIVIAN  and  HERBERT  VIVIAN, 

Author  of  1  Abyssinia,  “  Tunisia,  “  Servia.”  With  32  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 

Price  6s. 

‘‘  We  can  promise  those  who  read  this  fascinating  book  that  they  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  them  in  every  page.  The  32  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value, 
of  a  most  interesting  book.” — Daily  News. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

The  STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE  of  LADY  DELIA. 

By  LOUIS  TRACY,  Author  of  “The  Final  War,”  &c. 

A  most  interesting  and  exciting  story,  written  in  the  author’s  best  style.  Now  Ready. 

MQUSME.  By  Clive  Holland. 

A  sequel  to  “  My  Japanese  Wife.”  [Sept.  18. 

DAUNTLESS.  By  Ewan  Martin.  [Se/t  l8 
A  STOLEN  OPERA.  By  Clarice  Danvers. 

  [Sept.  25. 


Pearson’s  Gossipy  Guides, 

With  New  Maps  and  the  latest  information  for  all 
travellers,  arranged  Alphabetically,  and  with  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  photographs  specially  taken  for  this 
Series.  Foolscap  8vo.  Price  is.,  and  in  a  few  cases 
6d.  each.  Each  Guide-book  contains  at  least  two  Maps, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  five,  whilst  the  number  of 
Illustrations  varies  from  70  to  100. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Guide-books  to  all  seaside 
and  inland  lesoris  of  importance  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  to  some  on  the  Continent. 

The  Volumes  at  present  in  this  Series  are  :  — 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  DISTRICT  (including 
the  NEW  FOREST),  price  is.  SWANAGE  and 
DISTRICT,  price  6d.  NORTH  CORNWALL, 
price  is.  ILFRACOMBE  and  DISTRICT,  price  is. 

GLASGOW,  THE  CLYDE,  and  EXHIBITION, 
price  is.  SOUTH  DEVON,  price  is. 


f 
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London:  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  LTD.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  NEW  LIST 


“HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s. 

OWEN  GLYNDWR, 

THE  NATIONAL  HERO  OF  WALES. 

By  ARTHUR  GRANVILLE  BRADLEY. 

[ Shortly . 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  life  of  the  Welsh  chieftain  who, 
about  the  year  1400,  headed  the  Welsh  in  their  last  fight  for  independence.  Two 
English  expeditions  sent  against  him  were  forced  to  retreat,  but,  after  a  heroic 
struggle,  he  was  defeated  in  1405  by  Prince  Henry,  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt. 

FAMOUS  VIOLINISTS  OF  TO-DAY 
AND  YESTERDAY. 

By  HENRY  C.  LAIIEE,  Author  of  “  Famous  Singers  of  To-day 
and  Yesterday.”  Illustrated  with  ten  full-page  photogravures. 
i6mo.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  6s.  [ Shortly . 

FAMOUS  PIANISTS  OF  TO-DAY 
AND  YESTERDAY. 

By  HENRY  C.  LAIIEE,  Author  of  “  Famous  Singers,”  “Famous 
Violinists,”  &c.  l6mo.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  6s.  [ Shortly . 

THE  CHRIST  IDEAL. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

By  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER, 

Author  of  “  Living  by  the  Spirit,”  “  The  Power  of  Silence,”  &c. 
i6mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES. 

By  HELEN  A1NSLIE  SMITH,  Author  of  “  One  Hundred  Famous 
Americans,”  &c.  In  2  volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been 
written  upon  early  American  History,  Mrs.  Elliot  is  the  first  to  bring  together  in 
one  work  the  record  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
While  each  colony  is  treated  separately,  the  interdependence  of  the  different 
commonwealths,  together  with  the  share  of  each  in  the  important  movements 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  nation,  are  presented  with  a  due  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


NEW  BOOKS 


NOW  READY  at  all  Libraries  and  the  Booksellers. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  WHO 

WROTE  THE  CASKET  LETTERS.  By  SAMUEL  COWAN,  J  P.,  of  the 
Perthshire  Advertiser.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  28s.  net.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  »6  photogravure  portraits  of  the  Queen,  all  more  or  less  famous,  some  of 
them  nevt  r  before  published. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  in  the  Daily  Mail,  September  4,  says 

“ . Beautiful  these  volumes  undoubtedly  are,  and  most  thrilling  reading, 

specially  to  be  prized,  also,  for  the  unexampled  series  of  the  Queen’s  portraits  which 

Mr.  Cowan  has  brought  together .  Mr.  Cowan's  volumes  are  full  ot  interest,  pot 

only  for  students  of  the  particular  period,  but  for  all  who  are  moved  by  stirring 
narrative.” 


NOW  READY.  VOL.  IV.  Complete  in  four  4to.  vols.  about  300  pages.  Price 

each  £2  2s.  net. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  XIXth  CEN- 

TURY.  With  Biographical  Notices,  each  volume  containing  upwards  of  200 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone,  together  with  6  Etchings  by  Pm. 
Zilcken.  Edited  by  Max  Rooses,  Curator  of  Plantin-Moretus  Museum, 
Antwerp.  Translated  by  F.  Knowles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  sold  separately.  Illustrated  Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  WEAR. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS.  By  J.  K.  Mumford. 

With  16  Colour  Plates  from  Selected  Rugs,  and  16  Autotypes  and*  Photo¬ 
engravings.  Large  8vo.  (8  x  11J).  Two  Guineas  net. 

“Oriental  Rugs”  is  the  brief  title  of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work  by 
John  Kimberley  Mumford.  Twenty  years  ago  fine  specimens  of  antique  Oriental 
rugs  were  readily  obtainable  ;  now  perfect  antique  specimens  are  growing  scarce. 
The  author  is  a  collector  of  rugs,  and  by  years  of  study  has  become  recognised  as 
an  expert.  He  has  travelled  widely  through  the  East,  collecting  material  for  his 
work,  which  contains  16  Photochromes  (Colour  plates)  produced  by  a  new  process, 
8  Artotypes  of  designs  rather  than  colours,  8  Half-tone  Illustrations  from  the 
author’s  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  These,  with  the  text  of  over  300  pages,  form  a 
superb  quarto  volume  in  handsome  binding. 


THE  NORDRACH  TREATMENT  FOR  CON¬ 
SUMPTIVES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  How  to  Cure  and  Prevent  Consumption 
and  other  forms  of  Tuberculosis,  together  with  a  general  consideration  of  the 
Laws  governing  Health.  By  James  Arthur  Gibson.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra 
binding,  3s.  6d.  net.  Prospectus  on  application. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  PENANG.  A  Short 

Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Francis  and  William  Light,  the  Founders  of  Penang 
and  Adelaide.  By  A.  Francis  Stuart.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited 
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WHITE  FOE  SPECIMEN  FACES. 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological, 

and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.B.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  : — Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scientific  and  Technological 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  : — Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  S  : — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works ;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History ;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names — a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9  : — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example: — Temse,  Tems 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  femes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift ;  D.  tems,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve  ;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

■REASON  No.  10: — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  n  : — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.9  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


O  RDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . . . . 

Profession  . . . . . . 


Date 
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NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 


By  Mrs .  HUMPHRY  WARD. 
Eleanor.  Fifth  Impression.  With  Illus- 

trations  by  Albert  Sterner. 

OVER  110,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

#  London. Quarterly  Review. — A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character . Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us 

a  book  that  finds  its  way  to  one's  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this.” 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  Sixth 

Edition. 

Times.— -"  A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  best  work.... 
The  story  is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told.” 

Sir  George  Tressady.  Fourth 

Edition. 

Standard.—"  An  exceedingly  able  book.  We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

^ould  have  written  it . It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit.” 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

The  Castle  Inn.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — “  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity . The  opening 

scene  is  of  the  essence  of  lomance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas . In  brief,  author  and 

readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  ‘  This  is  what 
you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.’  ” 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRiMAN. 

The  Isle  of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — “A  really  admirable  novel . The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

Roden’s  Corner.  Third  Edition. 

Punch. — “  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous . The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new.” 

In  Kedar’s  Tents.  Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — “  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour.” 

The  Grey  Lady.  New  Edition.  With 

t2  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Globe. — “  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout.” 

The  Sowers.  Twenty-first  Edition. 

Graphic. — “  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page  has 
been  turned.” 

By  A .  CONAN  DOYLE . 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Speaker. — “It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  *  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.’  ” 

Uncle  Bernac.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  Uncle  Bernac’  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle’s  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “  These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian. — “A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think, 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  *  Vice  Versa.’  ” 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. — “A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  Mark.  With  a  Fronti- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure.” 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Third  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions  Third  Impression. 

Weekly  Sun. — “  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style.” 

Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator . —  “  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 


***  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  Sv  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward 
a  copy  of  their  CA  TALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


OPEN-AIR  BOOKS 

Published  by  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B. 

DEWAR.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

NEW  VOLUMES 

BIRD  WATCHING. 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  many  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by 

J.  Smit. 

W.  Warde  Fowler  in  the  Saturday  Review  : — “A  summary  of  patient  obser¬ 
vation  of  birds — courting,  quarrelling,  feeding,  nest-building,  singing,  flocking, 

diving,  and  in  fact  doing  everything  that  birds  are  ever  seen  to  be  doing . Open 

anywhere,  and  you  will  find  something  that  if  not  new  is  at  least  strange  just 
because  you  have  it  for  the  first  time  noted  down  as  well  as  seen.” 

CRICKET  AND  GOLF. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  Colours  and 
Photogravure  from  Old  Prints. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “We  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  true  indication  of 
the  gist  of  this  admirable  book,  because  it  covers  such  a  variety  of  matters  all  closely 
interrelated,  and  this  with  such  a  commendable  economy  of  words  ;  but  if  we  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  lover  of  cricket  and  cricket-lore  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  bought, 
we  have  achieved  our  end.” 

HUNTING. 

By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Standard.  —  "  We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,  or  more 
true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn,  till  the 
cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  oft*  in  the  open.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “Mr.  Paget’s  ‘Hunting’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful' 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  can  recall.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS. 

By  John  Nisbet.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

County  Gentleman. — “  In  this  valuable  book  each  English  tree,  suitable  either 
for  overwood  or  coppice,  is  separately  treated  of ;  the  best  soils  for  each  one,  its 
peculiarities  and  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of 
planting,  thinning,  or  renewing . The  book  is  written  with  a  certain  picturesque¬ 

ness  of  description  that  saves  it  from  being  in  any  way  dry  or  tedious,  and  makes 
it  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  serious  student  of 
woodcraft.” 

FLY-FISHING. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  With  6  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Athenceum. — "  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  book  rightly  falls  into  the  first  rank  of  angling, 
books.  It  is  sensible,  replete  with  observation  founded  on  experience,  and  so 
engaging  in  style  that  the  reader  naturally  reads  to  the  end  and  then  wishes  for 
more.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book,  and  the  etchings,  which  add  to  its 

artistic  effect,  may  also  be  highly  commended  . He  must  be  a  good  angler  who 

learns  nothing  from  its  pages,  which  are  eminently  practical.” 

OUR  GARDENS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  With  many  Illustrations. 

Times. — “  The  author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Roses’  is  an  excellent  ‘pedagogue.’  as  he 
calls  himself  in  the  last  chapter.  His  pupils  should  be  many  and  they  will  learn 
much.” 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  useful,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
it  may  be  confidently  added  to  the  shelves  which  hold  the  library  of  the  garden.” 

WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  HAMPSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Times. — “  All  lovers  of  wild  nature  will  read  the  book  with  delight  and  not 
without  profit.” 

World. — “  A  most  fascinating  volume . Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

Gilbert  White  and  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  keen  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  an  ardent  lover  of  birds,  and  happy  alike  with  rod  or  gun  in  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  most  delightful  companion  for  those  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  so  pleasantly  in  this  book.” 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 

DENT’S  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

“  After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guide-books  for  nearly 
forty  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ‘  Hampshire  ’  is  the 
best  of  its  size  (350  pp.)  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.”— Athen*om. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  (pocketable),  cloth  gilt, 
with  Sketches  and  Maps,  4s.  6d.  net.  per  volume. 

SURREY. 

“Story  and  Scenery”  and  Gazetteer,  by  Walter  Jerrold;  “Natural  History 
and  Sports  ”  “  Birds,”  by  J.  A.  Bucknill,  M.A.  ;  “  Botany,”  by  E.  Step, 

F.L.E.  ;  “Entomology,"  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Vernon;  “Geology,”  by  Prof. 
E.  Hall  ;  “  Cycling,"  by  Duncan  Tovey. 

Daily  Rrews. — ‘ * There  is  no  reason  why  a  guide-book  should  not  be  an  artistic 

and  literaryr,  as  well  as  an  accurate,  production . Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  a  book 

which  could  be  read  with  pleasure  by  anyone  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Surrey,  nor 
ever  hoped  to.” 

HAMPSHIRE,  WITH  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  and  Others. 

Athenceum.—"  A  book  that  the  general  antiquary  or  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  have  on  their  shelves,  and  is  wholly  different  from  the  ordinary  guide-book. 

NORFOLK.  By  William  A.  Dutt  and  Others. 

Literature. — “  Not  of  the  ordinary  guide-book  type . On  the  contrary,  there  is 

not  a  dull  or  a  dry  page  in  the  present  volume.” 

- _*  Lie 

TEMPLE  CLASSICS. 

Contemporary  Review— “  For  taste  in  design  and  beauty  of  execution  would  be 
hard  to  overpraise.” 

Cloth,  IS.  6d.  ;  lambskin,  2s.  net.  50  Authors,  80  Works. 

Latest  Volumes : — 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  ABELARD  AND  HEL0ISE ;  VANITY  FAIR  (4  vols.);  TALE  OF 
THE  ARGONAUTS;  E0THEN ;  SELB0RNE;  ADAM  BEDE  (2  vols.). 

*aw  A  new  Alphabetical  List  will  be  tent  to  any  address. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  and  special  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Slreet,  London. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 

Matinee  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp”  at  8. 

DRINCE  OF  WALES'.  “BECKY  SHARP.” 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Emident  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PO  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 


P.  &  o. 


Rowland's 
Macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.f  10s.  6d, 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B.— ‘ Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German;  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


NOW  READY. 

The  First  Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI, 

With  Special  Photographs,  is. 

No.  8  Tiib  Bijou  Biographies. 

HENRY  J.  DR4NE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.’1 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


TNDIVIDUAL  CARE  combined  with  School  Disci- 

X  pline  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  ;  detached  house  ;  high-class  tuition  with 
good  results  ;  moderate  fees. — BryntikiON,  Shrewsbury. 


7  September,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


OR,  J,  GOLDS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF 
GARDENING. 

The  most  Exhaustive  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  undoubtedly 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING,  and  it  has  achieved  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  popularity  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
■seek  :  it  is  very  full,  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist 
under  one  hat. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
with  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propagation  ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are  also  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,  and  other 
features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  in  fact  a  working 
Encyclopaedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be  they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  in  half  Persian, 

cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS. 

The  Edition  will  be  supplied  Carriage  Paid  and  Complete,  on  payment  of 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


error* a l 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


9s. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of  4s.  6d.  each. 
This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement,  giving  all  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  otherwise  bringing  the  work  right  up  to  date. 


FORM  OF  ORDER. 


To  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  “  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  5  vols.,  half  bound  in  Persian,  published  at  £4  4s.  od., 
for  which  I  enclose  9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments 
are  paid. 


S.R. 


Date. 


Name 

and 

Address 


GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT 
£3  per  Cent.  INSCRIBED  STOCK— 1935. 

FURTHER  ISSUE  OF  £4,000,000. 

Repayable,  at  par,  1st  October,  1935. 

The  Loan  is  issued  under  Acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  viz., 
No.  10  of  1900,  and  52  Viet.  No.  17,  which  authorise  the  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  upon  important  works  in  connection  with  the  resumption  of  Water 
Frontages,  and  the  construction  of  Wharves,  & c.,  at  Darling  Harbour  :  and 
upon  other  Public  Works. 

First  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six  Months’  Interest,  payable  1st  April,  1902. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £94  PER  CENT. 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  “  ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  v/ill  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6£d.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  :  — 


United  Kingdom . 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ...  ...  182 

Half  Year ...  ...  o  14  1 

Quarter  Year  ...  o  7  1 


Abroad. 
£  s-  d. 
1  10  4 
015  2 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  having  observed  the  conditions  prescribed 
under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  notified  in  the  “London  Gazette”  of  the 
6th  September,  1901,  Trustees  may  invest  in  this  Stock  under  the  powers  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  unless  expressly  forbidden  in  the  instrument  creating  the  Trust. 


'''THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK 

JL  OF  ENGLAND  givenotice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive  applications 
for  £4,000,000  New  South  Wales  Is  fee  Cent  Inscribed  Stock,  repay¬ 
able  at  par  ist  October,  1935. 

This  stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  New  South 
Wales  .63  per  cent.  Stock,  1935,  already  existing,  the  dividends  on  which  are  pay¬ 
able  half-yearly  on  ist  April  and  ist  October.  The  first  dividend  on  this  issue 
(being  a  full  six  months’  interest)  will  be  due  on  the  ist  April,  1902 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  all  assignments 
and  transfers  will  be  made.  Stock  may  be  converted  into  Stock  Certificates  and 
Stock.  Certificates  re-converted  into  Stock,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on  Dayment  of 
the  usual  fees. 

All  Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  he  transmitted  by  post,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

By  the  Act  40  ft  41  Viet.  ch.  59,  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Vales 
alone  will  be  liab'e  in  respect  of  this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majes., ’s 
Treasury  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  ol" 
tlie  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  ,65  per  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier  s  Office,  and  at  the  Dividend  Pay  Office  (Rotunda), 
Bank  of  England.  In  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should 

there  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by 

cheque.  , 

Applications  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any'  part  of  the  present  issue  of  Stock  in 
multiples  of  ,£100.  No  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  P100  Stock. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows  : — 

On  Wednesday,  2s'h  September,  £19  per  cent.  ; 

On  Wednesday,  30th  October,  £20  per  cent.  : 

On  Wednesday,  20th  November,  pi,  per  cent.  ; 

On  Wednesday,  nth  December,  £25  per  cent.  ; 

but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  25th  September,  under  a 

discount  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  ot  default  in  the  pay  men  t 

of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalrirents  previously  paid 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 
These  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  can  be  inscribed  (in  other  words,  can  be 
converted  into  Stock)  after  they  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Applications  must  be  on  primed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank 
of  England  (Chief  Cashier’s  Office),  or  at  any  of  its  branches;  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  ft  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  or  of  the  Agent- 
General  for  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  9  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W’. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on,  or  before,  Thursday,  the  12th 
September,  1901. 

Bank  of  England,  London, 

6th  September,  1901. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

Text-Books  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exams.,  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Exam.,  London  University  and  College  of  Preceptors’  Exams. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN’S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.  First  Part.  By  A.  M. 

Cook,  M.A.  is.  6d.  KEY,  for  Teachers  only,  4s.  6d.  net.  Second  Part. 
Dy  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.,  2s.  KEY,  for  Teachers 
only,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P. 
Pantin,  M.A.  First  Part,  3s.  6d.  Second  Part,  4s.  6d.  Third  Part, 
3s.  6d.  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION  IN  LATIN.  By  W.  Welch, 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

CJESAR.-  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A. ,  and  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

-  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  I.  By  Rev. 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Books  II.  and  III.  By  Rev.  W.  G. 
Rutherford,  LL.D.  is.  6d. 

-  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  II.  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

-  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

CICERO.-  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

-  DE  SENECTUTE.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckeurgh, 

M.A.  is.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS.— Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch, 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

HORACE.— ODES.  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  ( Elementary  Classics)  is.  6d.  each  ;  ( Classical  Series) 
2s.  each. 

JUVENAL.-THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  5s. 

LIVY. — Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.  is.  6d. 

-  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  M.  Alford,  is.  6d. 

PHAiDRUS. — FABLES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 
M.A.  is.  6d. 

-  SELECT  FABLES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

SALLUST.— CATILINE.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 
M.A.  is.  6d. 

- CATILINA.  Edited  by  C.  Merivale,  D.D.  2s. 

TACITUS.  HISTORIES.  Books  III.— V.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

VIRGIL. — JENEID.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  McKinley 
occurred  almost  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  There  are  grave  fears  that  the 
second  crime  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  first.  In  spite 
of  the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  stomach,  it 
seemed  at  first  as  if  skilful  surgery  had  triumphed  ;  but 
suddenly  there  were  indications  of  heart  failure  and 
according  to  latest  telegrams  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  strychnine  ;  but  some  hope  is  still  held  out. 
Such  a  deed  must  shock  the  whole  civilised  world 
and  its  sympathy  for  the  President  and  his  wife  is 
well  seen  in  the  messages  of  its  rulers.  Mr.  McKinley 
has  borne  himself  as  a  brave  man  and  has  the  world’s 
admiration.  Of  his  assassin  the  less  said  the  better. 
Anarchy  is  often  fed  by  egotistic  craving  for  notoriety  , 
and  more  of  its  instruments  are  actuated  by  motives  of  ! 
weak  ambition  than  by  morose  broodings  on  the  crimes 
of  government.  Czolgosz  is  reported  to  have  been 
inspired  to  the  deed  by  the  words  of  a  woman  lecturer, 
who  has  since  been  arrested.  If  this  is  so,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  intellect  indeed  stands  self-confessed. 

In  spite  of  the  many  ingenious  and  ridiculous  con¬ 
jectures  as  to  the  inner  significance  of  the  Tsar’s  visits 
to  his  peers,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
instructed  opinion  that  his  action  will  tend  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  peace.  But  the  emphasis  is  laid  by  his 
entertainers  on  the  implements  of  war.  The  German 
Emperor,  losing  no  chance  of  intensifying  the  national 
zeal  for  the  navy,  has  received  the  Tsar  at  Danzig  with 
a  naval  demonstration;  while  excitement  in  France 
is  chiefly  centred  on  the  coming  review  of  troops. 
The  national  policies  and  ambitions  of  Germany  and 
France  are  indicated  in  the  manner  of  the  reception, 
and  though  the  Tsar’s  intentions  may  be  only  bent  on 
good  fellowship,  politicians  are  forced  to  consider 
possible  political  effects.  The  Tsar  may  be  merely 
overcome  by  the  desire  to  shake  M.  Loubet  by  the 
hand  ;  but  the  joining  of  their  hands  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely  to  strengthen  the  weakened  stability  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Great  rulers  cannot  regulate  the  effects  of  [ 
their  personal  friendships.  The  French  crowds  will  see  j 
significance  in  the  Tsar’s  visit  however  distinctly  they  | 
are  officially  told  to  display  nothing  more  serious  than  j 
their  “  national  bonhomie”  . 


The  squabble  between  France  and  Turkey  may  have 
no  more  serious  result  than  the  cost  of  a  few  return 
|  tickets.  The  Porte  has  already  settled  one  banker’s 
claims  by  the  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  jffY  154,000  in 
instalments  extending  over  the  period  of  two  years. 
No  official  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  this  and 
j  other  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  who  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  good  boy  without  the 
1  sanction  of  the  French  Government.  Over  and  above 
her  desire  to  assume  a  dignified  role  France  is  at 
present  too  busy  with  the  prospect  of  the  Tsar’s 
arrival  to  pay  any  attention  to  any  other  friend — or 
enemy  ;  but  when  the  visit  is  over  and  the  Dual 
Alliance  has  been  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world  the  Sultan’s  promise  of  reformation  and  restitu¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted  with  due  condescension.  The 
more  the  rupture  of  negotiations  is  considered  the  more 
clear  it  becomes  that  M.  Constans  forced  the  hand  of 
his  Government.  His  precipitancy  was  not  without 
effect,  the  threats  have  at  least  taught  the  Sultan  the 
real  dangers  of  continuous  procrastination.  Whether 
he  will  remember  the  lesson  is  another  question. 

That  the  remarkable  increase  of  Russian  activity  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  should  cause  uneasiness  in  Vienna 
is  not  surprising.  But  that  Russia  should  consider 
herself  justified  in  the  endeavour  to  extend  her  supre¬ 
macy  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  quite  comprehensible. 
The  growth  of  German  influence  in  the  Near  East  is  a 
menace  to  Russia’s  Pan-Slavic  aspirations.  Her 
regard  for  Germany’s  “strong  arm  ”  caused  her  to 
recede  in  1849,  but  the  extraordinary  development  of 
German  trade  in  the  Balkan  States  is  causing  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  at  S.  Petersburg,  and  has  led  to  a  renewal 
of  active  policy.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  both  stand 
pledged  to  Russia  for  favours,  received,  and  though  the 
proposal  to  agitate  in  favour  of  a  customs  and  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  Servia  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Pan-Slavic  bank  in  Moscow  to  finance 
business  projects  in  Servia  may  lead  to  nothing,  it 
shows  that  the  Pan-Slavists  are  not  idle.  Meanwhile 
Austria  relies  on  Roumania  who  has  everything  to  gain 
by  co-operating  with  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  whose  position  would  be  most  important  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  Russia  is  not  likely,  however,  to 
precipitate  matters,  her  hands  are  very  full  at  present, 
and  M.  de  Witte  could  not  fail  to  violently  oppose  any 
undertaking  that  would  endanger  his  scheme  for  the 
reconstruction  of  his  country’s  finances. 

Lord  Roberts  has  at  last  published  the  full  list  of 
officers  and  men  whom  he  wishes  to  mention  for 
“  special  and  meritorious  service  ”  in  South  Africa.  He 
apologises  for  the  length  of  the  list  ;  but  the  nature  of 
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the  fighting,  the  number  of  small  engagements  in  which 
there  was  unusual  scope  for  personal  bravery  and  skill 
has  no  parallel  in  British  history  and  no  one  will 
wonder  at  the  number  of  the  special  distinctions. 
However  the  army  may  have  failed,  the  individual 
soldiers,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  military 
attaches,  have  been  “splendid”.  Lord  Roberts’  high 
appreciation  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Indian 
contingent  was  despatched  was  well  deserved.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  its  opportune  arrival  “saved  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Natal”;  but  there  are  not  many  people  who 
will  feel  inclined  to  endorse  Lord  Roberts’  appreciation 
of  the  work  at  the  War  Office.  The  confession  that 
Natal  was  saved  by  Indian  troops,  the  special  attention 
which  Lord  Roberts  draws  to  the  invaluable  work  of  the 
civil  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  societies  are  in  themselves 
indications  of  the  inadequacy  of  military  organisation 
in  Pall  Mall.  But  perhaps  this  compliment  was  merely 
the  result  of  official  politeness  necessitated  by  Lord 
Roberts’  present  position. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  dispatches  have  generally  been 
such  models  of  comprehensive  brevity  that  one  may 
regret  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  word  in  his  last.  He 
spoke  of  the  “total  bag”  of  Boers  during  the  week. 
The  “total”  would  have  been  more  dignified.  One 
does  not  expect  nicety  of  phrase  in  a  general  tele¬ 
graphing  from  the  hurly-burly,  but  the  art  of  omission 
is  one  which  every  writer  of  a  dispatch  should  cultivate. 
There  is  however  this  excuse  for  the  metaphor  that  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  captured  during  the  week  had 
been  hunted,  like  game,  from  the  kloofs  and  hiding 
places  of  the  mountains.  To-morrow  is  the  15th  of 
September,  and  from  the  day  on  which  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  was  first  published  the  list  of  surrenders  has  in¬ 
creased.  For  the  three  weeks  ending  19  August  there 
were  237  surrenders  ;  in  the  following  three  weeks 
there  were  475,  almost  exactly  double.  No  one  ever 
expected  a  general  surrender  of  the  chiefs  but  it  is 
absurd  in  the  face  of  these  figures  to  say  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  has  had  no  effect,  and  with  regard  to  its  second 
article  the  financial  lesson,  that  the  Boers  must  support 
their  own  wives  and  families,  is  one  which  Mr.  Kruger’s 
subjects  will  appreciate  naturally  and  by  education. 

It  needs  an  intricate  knowledge  of  South  African 
geography  to  follow  the  episodes  of  the  fighting.  At 
no  time  have  the  activities  for  the  troops  been  more 
widely  dispersed.  Thanks  to  the  blockhouse  system 
the  Magaliesberg  district  has  been  effectually  cleared. 
Lord  Methuen  has  been  ranging  as  widely  as  usual  in 
the  district  east  of  Zeerust  and  has  had  a  successful 
running  fight,  extending  over  five  days,  with  Delarey. 
Near  Driefontein  Colonel  Crabbe  surprised  a  com¬ 
mando  of  100  men.  Three  men  were  killed  including 
Vandermerwe,  described  as  Scheepers’  most  active 
lieutenant,  and  37  captured.  Here  and  there  the  Boers 
have  themselves  been  aggressive.  Colonel  Munro  was 
attacked  in  a  pass  on  his  way  to  Dordrecht,  and  a 
large  commando  made  a  determined  attempt  to  take 
the  Herschel  Residency,  defended  by  a  handful  of  men. 
On  both  occasions  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
There  has  also  been  some  persistent  sniping  along  the 
Delagoa  Railway.  Surrenders  continue  to  increase, 
the  last  man  of  any  note  being  a  son  of  ex-President 
Kruger.  In  Pretoria  a  large  batch  of  trials  of  men 
charged  with  treachery  has  just  been  concluded.  The 
mere  naivete  of  the  defence  that  the  treachery  was 
“  dictated  by  common  humanity  ”  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  leniency  of  the  British  courts-martial. 

The  secret  of  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  Address 
to  the  British  Association  is  always  religiously  guarded. 
On  the  last  two  occasions  the  surprise  has  been  com¬ 
plete,  but  not  for  the  reason  that  any  new  theory  or 
discovery  was  published.  Professor  Riicker,  as  his 
predecessor,  was  chiefly  retrospective.  Sir  Michael 
F  oster  summed  up  the  development  of  science  in  the 
century  ;  Professor  Rucker  spoke  an  able  defence  of 
the  Atomic  theory,  which  was  first  suggested  in  1804 
and  has  dominated  the  science  of  the  past  century.  It 
has  been  severely  criticised,  as  evolution  has  been 
criticised  ;  and  has  stood  the  test  with  equal  success. 

It  remains,  no  doubt,  like  evolution,  still  on  the  j 


theoretic  plane,  but  it  cannot  be  seriously  challenged 
till  some  hypothesis  is  found  which  shall  account 
with  equal  plausibility  for  an  equal  number  of  pheno¬ 
mena.  Most  of  the  greater  discoveries  have  been 
made,  like  Kepler’s  ellipse,  deductively  and  have  been 
tested  by  comparison  with  rival  hypotheses  rather  than 
by  the  process  of  induction  whose  value  Bacon  so 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  Professor  Rucker’s  opinion 
that  the  Atomic  theory  will  stand  the  test  of  twentieth 
as  effectively  as  of  nineteenth  century  criticism. 

The  Thirteenth  Section  of  the  British  Association 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  newest.  It 
was  time  that  science  and  education  should  join  com¬ 
pany.  If  future  discussions  follow  the  principles  out¬ 
lined  by  the  presidential  address  the  country  will  have 
reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  Association.  Sir 
John  Gorst  said  little  that  was  new  and  gave  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  actual  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  satisfied  no  one’s  curiosity  ;  but  principle 
comes  before  practice.  The  object  of  education  is 
character  and  at  any  rate  in  much  primary  education 
character  goes  by  the  board.  A  teacher  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  class  of  eighty  pupils  is  shut  off  from  the 
possibility  of  considering  the  formation  of  character 
as  part  of  his  business  ;  and  yet  education  of  this  nature 
is  held  up  as  an  ideal  by  many  supporters  of  the  Board 
School  system,  as  if  children  were  slates  to  be  turned 
out  mechanically  in  even  lengths,  by  the  cartload. 
The  same  neglect  of  the  claims  of  character  is  shown 
by  those  who  preach  the  imperative  need  of  technical 
education.  Good  technical  education  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  commercial  aid  ;  its  excellence  in  Denmark  and 
Germany  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  national 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  more  than  useless  if  the  power  of 
thought  and  observation  has  not  first  been  developed 
by  a  liberal  education  of  both  mind  and  character. 
The  absence  of  definite  information  in  Sir  John  Gorst’s 
speech  has  caused  some  disappointment  but  he  was 
speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Government  department,  but  in  the 
capacity  of  a  philosopher  participating  in  a  philosophic 
discussion. 

The  decision  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  not  to 
suspend  the  standing  orders  for  the  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  war  to  be  discussed  may  of 
course  be  explained  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  did  subse¬ 
quently.  His  explanation  is  that  the  Congress  felt  it 
would  be  unfair  to  take  up  time  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  trade  questions.  This  however  is  really  a 
great  deal  more  disingenuous  than  the  view  of  “  the  war 
party  ”  who,  as  he  quite  correctly  foretold,  have  taken 
the  vote  as  showing  that  the  Congress  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  anti-war  resolution.  The  story  of  the 
elections  shows  that  labour  members  spoiled  their 
chances  in  working-class  constituencies  by  attacking 
the  Government  over  the  war.  It  is  true  they  have 
treated  the  war  as  a  political  and  not  a  trade  matter, 
but  that  fact  furnishes  no  fair  basis  for  the  argument 
that  the  resolution  would  have  been  passed  if  business 
had  allowed  it  to  be  discussed.  The  simplest  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Congress  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  heroics  of  the  Hardieites. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  that  he  has 
frankly  admitted  the  force  of  Sir  Ernest  Clarke’s  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  S.  Edmund  relics: 
credulity  and  piety  too  often  go  hand  in  hand.  Cardinal 
Vaughan  took  great  trouble  to  get  what  he  genuinely 
believed  to  be  the  bones  of  “  S.  Edmund  ”  conveyed 
from  the  Benedictine  Abbey  to  England  ;  but  his 
examination  of  the  historical  evidence  must  have  been 
very  cursory.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  mention 
in  English  history  of  the  theft  of  the  relics.  Secondly 
it  was  known  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  words 
“confessor  of  the  English  king”  were  found  after  the 
name  S.  Edmund.  Subsequently  the  words  “confessor 
of”  dropped  out,  to  the  great  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  relics.  Thirdly  the  legend  was  entirely  oral. 
Fourthly  the  same  church,  in  which  lay  the  reputed  relics 
of  S.  Edmund,  the  English  king,  was  alleged  to  contain 
the  bones  of  five  of  the  Apostles.  Cardinal  Vaughan 
has  given  way  before  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the 
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surrender  is  to  his  credit ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  by 
neglect  of  Criticism,  Higher  or  Lower,  they  allow  un¬ 
educated  piety  to  bestow  reverence  on  false  objects. 
“  Frauds  ”  are  never  “  pious  ”  and  often  destructive  of 
true  belief. 

There  was  some  patriotism  as  well  as  broad  candour 
in  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  attack  on  the  Royal  Declara¬ 
tion.  It  is  outrageous— not  to  use  Cardinal  Vaughan’s 
“  blasphemous  ” — that  one  division  of  the  universal 
church  should  be  picked  out  for  uncomely  language, 
especially  when  many  of  the  King’s  most  loyal  subjects 
belong  to  that  church.  But  Cardinal  Vaughan  went 
beyond  the  mark  when  he  urged  that  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  King  to  declare  himself  Protestant.  The 
union  between  Church  and  State  is  not  so  loose  nor  so 
unessential  that  the  monarch  on  coming  to  the  Throne 
can  neglect  to  declare  himself  an  active  participant  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Royal  Declara¬ 
tion  goes  far  back  in  history,  and  it  is  demanded  by  proper 
pride  in  the  nation’s  continuity  that  as  much  of  the  old 
phrasing  as  possible  should  be  preserved.  Britain  is 
not  starting  afresh.  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  further  con¬ 
tention  that  an  oath  would  have  no  binding  power  on  a 
King,  if  his  later  conscience  rebelled  against  it,  is  beside 
the  point.  It  also  savours  of  casuistry. 

Is  there  one  canon  of  honour  for  the  army  and 
another  for  the  navy  ?  If  not,  and  if  Lord  Selborne’s 
opinions  have  any  weight  in  military  circles,  then  his 
■speech  delivered  at  the  Portsmouth  banquet  on  Wednes¬ 
day  to  Admiral  Seymour  and  the  other  officers  recently 
on  active  service  in  China,  will  be  the  occasion  of  some 
searching  of  heart  among  army  men.  There  are 
occasions  he  said  when  surrender  is  honourable  to  the 
men  who  surrender,  but  “the  presumption  which  every 
member  of  his  Majesty’s  navy  ought  always  to  carry 
before  him  is  that  surrender  is  in  itself  an  unutterable 
disgrace  ”.  To  what  extent  Lord  Selborne  was  think¬ 
ing  of  certain  events  which  have  occurred  during  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  rather  than  of  the  achievements 
of  British  forces  in  China,  he  alone  can  say,  but  the 
“  presumption  ”  was  a  little  pointed  and  loses  none  of  its 
force  when  considered  with  another,  and  in  this  case  epi¬ 
grammatic  passage  in  his  speech  concerning  the  value  of 
life.  “  Human  life  was  a  very  valuable  thing,  but  one 
of  its  most  valuable  assets  was  the  fact  that  on  occasion 
it  could  be  given  away.”  Lord  Selborne’s  reference  to 
Grenville  and  the  “  Revenge”  was  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  French  Guard’s  boast  : 
“The  Old  Guard  dies  but  never  surrenders.”  But  he 
■can  hardly  imagine  that  any  ship  could  be  fought  to¬ 
day  as  Grenville  fought  the  “Revenge”.  Modern 
weapons  render  it  impossible,  and  modern  weapons  are 
no  doubt  chiefly  responsible  for  the  surrenders  in  South 
Africa.  There  comes  a  time  when  not  to  surrender 
means  the  purposeless  annihilation  of  helpless  men. 
Whether  the  men  ought  ever  to  get  into  a  position 
where  it  is  a  case  either  of  surrender  or  purposeless 
annihilation  is  another  question. 

The  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission  makes 
melancholy  reading.  One  and  a  quarter  million  people 
died  of  famine.  The  death  rate  is  described  as 
“  lamentably  high”  and  the  Bombay  Government  is 
severely  criticised.  The  criticism  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  “  extravagance  ”  of  the  relief ;  but  if  relief  was 
extravagant  and  yet  three-quarters  of  a  million  died  of 
famine  in  the  one  presidency  what  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ?  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are 
numerous  and  detailed  ;  by  following  their  principle  of 
decentralisation,  relief  in  future  may  be  given  with  more 
despatch  and  less  waste.  But  famines  in  India  where 
population  grows  with  every  gush  of  prosperity  can  be 
only  modified  not  prevented 'by  skill  of  organisation. 

Lord  Avebury  and  other  commercial  optimists  will 
possibly  derive  satisfaction  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  August.  During  that  month  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  exports  as  compared  with  August 
1900  of  no  less  than  ^779,054.  For  the  eight  months 
of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year 
there  was  a  decrease  of  ^6,524,206.  Imports  during 


the  month  were  also  down  to  the  value  of  ,£1,159,919, 
but  for  the  eight  months  of  the  year  they  still  show  an 
increase  of  ,£8,  351-283.  If  therefore  we  add  the  decrease 
|  in  exports  to  the  increase  in  imports  in  the  first  two- 
|  thirds  of  the  year,  the  record  is  £15,000,000  against  us. 

!  Part  of  the  decline  on  the  export  side  is  accounted  for 
j  by  coal  both  as  regards  quantity  and  price,  but  that  is 
j  not  a  matter  for  lament.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  due  to 
the  export  dut)r.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  abroad  that  the  whole  world  is  in  for  a  period  of 
bad  trade,  and  competition  will  naturally  become  keener 
as  business  shows  a  tendency  to  fall  off.  All  the 
plausible  platitudes  of  the  Cobdenites  will  not  suffice  to 
convince  us  that  the  trade  position  is  not  becoming 
yearly  more  serious. 

If  it  were  not  likely  to  be  considered  an  insult  to 
a  man  who  has  made  some  mark  in  literature,  one 
might  describe  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  perfect  journalist. 
He  speaks  on  any  subject  at  short  notice  and  the  less 
his  knowledge  the  more  delightful  his  utterance.  His 
speech  to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
was  a  masterpiece  of  skilled  ignorance.  He  quoted 
the  famous  passage  in  Bacon,  of  course,  and  so  proved 
himself  the  peer  of  the  great  gardeners  of  history,  for 
no  writer  on  horticulture  has  ever  omitted  the  quota¬ 
tion.  He  unearthed  an  old  gardening  book  of  1683 
and  had  the  courage  to  read  out  an  immense  list  of  the 
herbs  there  mentioned  as  invaluable  for  the  “  physic 
garden  ”.  Then  he  quoted  Bacon  a  second  time,  and 
as  a  peroration  passed  easily  to  the  charms  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Bradshaw.  The  charm  of  the  speech  was  made 
by  the  charm  of  the  subject.  A  garden  is  not  less 
delightful  to  amateurs  than  to  botanical  professors, 
and  of  this  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  in  the  last  year  or  two  is  sufficient 
evidence.  But  a  book  on  gardening  is  not,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  suggested,  on  the  same  lines  as  a  Continental 
Bradshaw  :  it  is  an  excellent  alternative  for  those  not 
able  to  enjoy  travel. 

Dr.  von  Miguel  who  died  suddenly  at  Frankfort  on 
8  September  had  some  resemblance  to  Lord  Halifax, 
the  “  man  above  party  ”,  or  as  he  called  himself  “  the 
political  trimmer”.  He  passed  in  his  time  from  the 
ardent  Socialism  that  became  a  student  of  Karl  Marx 
to  the  pronounced  Toryism  that  was  natural  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  of  the  Emperor.  Dr.  von  Miguel 
narrowly  missed  being  a  great  name  in  politics.  As 
Minister  of  Finance  he  proved  by  a  succession  of 
famous  budgets  his  great  financial  ability,  and  chiefly 
by  his  reformation  of  the  property  tax,  which  he  caused 
to  be  assessed  by  voluntary  declaration  and  the  gradu¬ 
ation  of  the  income  tax,  he  steered  Prussia  through  a 
succession  of  several  financial  crises.  After  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  in 
1893  his  pre-eminence  in  German  politics  seemed 
assured.  But  his  capacity  for  compromise  became  so 
pronounced  over  the  Canal  Bills  that  the  Kaiser  lost 
faith  in  him  :  his  care  for  the  interest  of  Conservative 
landowners  was  hardly  consistent  with  an  ungrudging 
support  of  the  Elbe-Rhine  Bill  on  which  the  Emperor’s 
heart  was  set.  His  resignation  was  accepted  in  May 
of  this  year  when  the  Kaiser  found  in  Count  von 
Billow  an  able  successor. 

Lord  Morris  like  Dr.  von  Miguel  died  suddenly  and 
very  soon  after  his  retirement.  Wherever  he  was 
known  his  presence  will  be  greatly  missed,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  in  the  Law  Courts  ;  for  his  success 
was  due  more  to  the  force  and  charm  of  his  personality 
than  to  great  intellectual  accomplishments.  He  had 
no  intricate  knowledge  of  the  law  nor  great  power  of 
oratory  ;  but  he  understood  men  and  especially  Irish¬ 
men,  as  few  chief  justices  before  him.  The  difficulty 
of  the  Irish  question,  he  said,  is  that  “a  slow-witted 
and  honest  people  are  trying  to  govern  a  quick-witted 
and  dishonest  one  ”.  What  a  fund  of  that  direct  common 
sense,  which  is  much  the  same  as  humour,  this  dictum 
indicates  !  He  will  long  be  remembered  for  phrases 
like  this,  though  posterity  will  find  no  great  achieve¬ 
ment  to  point  to  in  his  whole  career.  But  such  common 
sense  as  his  is  too  uncommon  not  to  be  memorable. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  all  the  politicians 
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who  will  have  to  govern  Ireland  would  remember  that 
pregnant  piece  of  his  political  sagacity :  “  I  never 
knew  a  small  town  in  Ireland  that  hadn’t  a  blackguard 
in  it  who  called  himself  4  the  people  ’  ”  !  There  is  more 
than  wit,  or  even  humour,  in  such  epigrammatic  records 
of  experience. 

Motor-cars  will  possibly  in  the  sequel  be  a  benefit  to 
society,  but  meantime  and  on  minor  counts  they  are 
often  a  menace.  Carriage  accidents  without  number 
have  occurred  through  the  irrepressible  “scorching”  of 
some  drivers  and  the  greater  the  pace  at  which  they 
move  the  more  assured  their  safety  from  detection.  It 
is  time,  as  Sir  Howard  Vincent  has  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  the  “Times”,  that  motor-cars  were  more 
systematically  recognised  and  regulated  by  the  law. 
Some  precautionary  measures  should  be  passed  to 
arrest  the  overbearing  license  which  this  irresponsi¬ 
bility  fosters  in  the  drivers  and  the  cars  should  be 
taxed.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  puts  the  mean  price  of  a 
motor  at  £500.  The  motor  is  a  rich  man’s  plaything 
and  a  poor  man’s  terror,  and  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  bicycle  which  has  now  become  almost  a  poor 
man’s  necessity.  For  example,  a  great  number  of  har¬ 
vesters  were  this  year  only  enabled  to  get  to  their 
work  by  the  help  of  cycles.  But  a  tax  on  motor-cars, 
making  exception  for  those  used  for  trade  purposes, 
would  hurt  no  one  and  is  only  the  logical  development 
of  the  carriage  tax.  To  put  an  extreme  case,  it  is  a 
ridiculous  anomaly  that  a  tradesman  who  takes  out 
his  wife  and  family  for  a  drive  in  his  broken-down  trap 
should  be  liable  to  pay  a  carriage  tax,  when  a  man  who 
has  spent  ,£1,000  on  a  motor-car  should  be  altogether 
exempt. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  report  to  the  effect 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  decided  to  retire  from  office 
within  a  year  or  two — honestly,  we  forget  which — 
would  be  taken  solemnly,  taken  indeed  at  all,  by  any¬ 
body  ?  Obviously  it  was  just  a  pack  of  nonsense, 
seeming  most  unlikely  to  set  the  veriest  gobemouche 
agog.  Yet  it  has  been  accepted  with  positive  obsequi¬ 
ousness  in  some  quarters  and  nice  preparations  made 
in  print  for  filling  up  the  gap.  Could  egregiousness 
further  go?  It  is  about  as  sad  a  case  as  that  of  the 
traditional  London  correspondent  who  wrote  in  his 
country  paper  a  paragraph  strongly  urging  the  Prime 
Minister  to  take  a  certain  course,  and  followed  this  up 
a  little  later  with  the  statement  :  “  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  Prime  Minister  reads  this  column,”  &c.  If  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  write  something  about  Lord 
Salisbury,  now  at  a  moment  when  there  is  a  lull  in 
home  politics,  why  not  say  that  he  is  living  quietly 
enough  at  Hatfield  and  will  presently  go  South  for  a 
change  ?  It  would  not  be  thrilling,  but  it  would  be 
truth  at  any  rate. 

The  Bank  statement  of  Thursday  exhibited  a 
strengthening  of  the  reserve  by  £(404,400;  both  coin 
and  notes  have  been  returned  from  the  provinces  and 
the  resultant  of  the  various  changes  is  a  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  proportion  to  52!  per  cent,  as  against  53  per 
cent,  last  week.  The  issue  of  the  New  South  Wales 
3  per  cent,  loan  of  ,£4,000,000  was  very  successful, 
tenders  for  small  amounts  received  allotment  in  full 
and  the  remainder  received  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
application.  The  fact  of  last  Saturday  being  a  holiday 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  allowed  time  for  operators  to 
take  a  calmer  view  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
attempt  on  Mr.  McKinley’s  life  and  the  action  of  the 
New  York  bankers  in  supporting  the  market  contri¬ 
buted  to  keep  prices  up.  The  less  favourable  reports 
of  the  President’s  condition  received  at  the  time  of 
writing  have  however  seriously  depressed  the  market 
and  reliable  information  from  New  York  is  anxiously 
awaited.  The  prices  of  Home  Rails  have  shown  some 
fluctuation  with  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  Southern 
lines  are  especially  better.  The  approach  of  the  15th 
and  various  rumours  induced  activity  in  the  Kaffir 
market  and  on  Thursday  quotations  were  higher  but 
have  since  relapsed.  The  remaining  markets  have  been 
without  interest.  Consols  93!  ex  div.  Bank  rate 
3  per  cent.  (13  June  1901). 


ANARCHY  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

THE  anarchists  have  furnished  a  new  example  to  the 
world  of  their  favourite  doctrine  of  “killing  no 
murder  ”,  where  the  head  of  a  State  is  in  ques¬ 
tion.  With  cold-blooded  passionless  impartiality  they 
have  demonstrated  that  they  make  no  distinc¬ 
tions  between  one  form  of  government  and  another. 
The  despotism  of  Russia  and  the  Republicanism 
of  America  are  alike  under  their  ban.  They  have 
no  gradations  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  politi¬ 
cal  systems.  They  hate  the  Tsar  not  a  whit 
more  than  they  hate  Mr.  McKinley.  With  the  mad 
formula  of  “  Down  with  all  government”,  the  societies 
send  out  the  crazy  creatures  whom  they  use  as  their 
instruments,  and  there  is  nothing  that  men  ordinarily 
think  of  as  political  objects  accomplished  when  an 
Emperor  or  President  is  laid  low.  Only  one  more 
murder  has  been  committed,  or  a  murderous  assault 
made  on  the  head  of  a  state  which  is  utterly  futile  in 
result.  From  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  sove¬ 
reigns  and  statesmen  and  parties  of  every  variety  of 
political  opinion  and  social  status,  comes  evidence  of 
horror  and  of  sympathy  with  the  victim.  Then  we 
hear  of  a  trial  of  the  anarchist  miscreants,  of  their 
perpetual  imprisonment,  or  putting  to  death.  Much 
talk  is  heard  of  measures  for  repressing  the  teaching 
of  anarchism,  and  for  the  surveillance  and  punishment 
of  its  teachers  and  promoters.  But  nothing  is  done  ; 
and  the  only  thing  clear  so  far  from  the  long  series  of 
anarchist  murders  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  France,  and  now 
the  murderous  attack  on  Mr.  McKinley,  is  that  the 
attempted  suppression  of  anarchism  by  governments 
has  been  as  great  a  failure  as  the  attempted  suppres¬ 
sion  of  governments  by  anarchists  has  been  and  must  be. 

With  a  programme  of  only  one  item  it  would  seem 
that  the  suppression  of  anarchism  ought  to  be  easy. 
Governments  and  peoples  may  sometimes  hesitate  long 
over  proposed  changes,  but  it  is  surprising  they  should 
do  so  when  the  proposal  is  to  eliminate  all  governments 
whatever,  irrespective  of  their  particular  character,  and 
to  reduce  everything  to  the  primitive  condition  of  anarchy 
by  the  primitive  method  of  murder.  If  anarchists  of 
the  Czolgosz  type  were  amenable  to  reason  at  all  it 
might  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  assassination  for 
their  special  purpose  is  altogether  useless.  Assassina¬ 
tion  to  remove  a  dynasty,  or  some  particular  tyrant  of 
a  dynasty,  or  for  party  purposes,  is  an  ancient  mode  of 
political  action  and  has  sometimes  been  successful. 
We  have  heard  of  despotism  tempered  with  assassina¬ 
tion  as  a  tolerable  form  of  government.  The  ethics  of 
assassination  in  the  political  world  have  not  always 
been  so  absolute  as  those  of  what  we  may  call 
simple  murder.  Philosophers  finally  judged  it  on 
the  principles  of  utilitarianism,  and  urged  that  as  a 
method  of  propagandism  it  was  not  justified  by  its 
success.  Now  the  American  anarchists  have  classified 
themselves  as  the  lowest  form  of  humans  intellectually 
(we  may  leave  others  to  dwell  upon  their  dehumanisa¬ 
tion  in  other  respects)  by  acting  as  if  they  thought 
the  murder  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  could 
affect  the  ordinary  course  of  political  thought  for  a 
moment.  Assassination  aimed  at  an  established  dynasty 
might  in  some  circumstances  throw  a  nation  into  con¬ 
fusion  and  accomplish  the  object  of  anarchism,  but  it 
could  have  no  such  effect  in  America.  Even  in  France, 
where  hereditary  claimants  of  a  crown  and  anti-Republi- 
cansare  avidof  every  opportunity,  an  assassination  of  the 
President  would  probably  strengthen  the  Republic.  In 
America,  in  Mr.  McKinley’s  case,  the  atrocious  attempt 
on  his  life  has  added  that  feeling  of  personal  loyalty 
and  affection  which  is  so  strong  an  element  in  monarchy 
and  so  weak  in  republicanism,  to  the  admiration 
felt  for  Mr.  McKinley  as  a  statesman,  and  the  ordinary 
respect  felt  for  his  office.  Mr.  McKinley  must  now  be 
added  to  that  long  list  of  rulers,  hereditary  and  other¬ 
wise,  who  have  shown  that  they  can  meet  with  equal 
dignity  and  courage  all  the  terrors  that  organised 
conspiracies  to  murder  can  wield.  Anarchists  are 
therefore  not  even  entitled  to  that  cynical  kind 
of  respect  which  has  always  been  willingly  ac¬ 
corded  to  a  party  likely  to  succeed.  “  Treason 
never  prospers.  What’s  the  reason  ?  If  it  prospers 
none  dare  call  it  treason.”  They  have  no  political  pro- 
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gramme  which  can  either  be  granted  or  refused.  They 
have  no  part  in  any  of  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  nations 
amongst  whom  they  show  themselves.  At  a  time  when, 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  every  current  of 
political  thought  tends  more  and  more  towards  the  idea 
of  strengthening  State  action,  in  order  to  carry  out  more 
effectively  beneficent  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  anarchism  raises  its  head  as 
the  ghastly  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  individualism  and 
the  antithesis  of  every  form  of  socialism.  There  can  be  a 
sort  of  anarchistic  teaching  which  in  itself  is  harmless. 
Some  people  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  a  philosophy. 
Miss  Emma  Goldman  whom  Czolgosz  claims  as  in¬ 
structor  and  patron — invita  Minerva,  however,  at  least 
since  the  soi-disant  pupil  has  been  arrested — may  be  as 
she  says  a  teacher  of  anarchy  of  this  kind.  We  have 
such  anarchists  here,  only  we  call  them  cranks,  who 
assuming  the  quite  allowable  hypothesis  that  the  perfect 
man  would  need  no  government,  denounces  all  govern¬ 
ment  action  at  present.  They  may  claim  that  murder  is 
neither  a  direct  nor  an  inferential  part  of  their  anarchism  ; 
but  if  in  any  country  the  facts  point  to  their  association 
we  should  put  the  Goldmans  and  the  Czolgoszes  together 
in  the  same  class  as  inciters  to  murder.  England  and 
America  have  equally  been  to  blame  in  making  too 
fine  distinctions,  or  international  efforts  at  suppression 
would  have  already  been  made.  Anarchism  has  no 
programme  but  murder,  and  any  teaching  that 
organised  government  might,  could,  or  ought  to  be 
abolished  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  murderous 
conspiracy,  defined  as  a  crime,  and  punished  at  any 
stage  when  it  made  itself  public. 

America  has  received  a  sharp  admonition  for  her 
boast  of  freedom  of  speech  which  she  has  carried  to 
even  greater  lengths  than  England.  We  at  least  sent 
to  prison  the  creature  Most  wrho  in  America  is  now 
gloating  over,  while  he  deplores  the  failure  of,  the 
attempt  to  murder  Mr.  McKinley.  In  England  more¬ 
over  we  have  a  law  of  treason  which  would  ensure  that 
Czolgosz  should  be  hanged.  Both  America  and  France 
might  go  so  far  as  that  in  protecting  their  Presi¬ 
dents  without  invalidating  their  republicanism.  There 
is  no  doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
international  action  between  nations  whose  notions  of 
liberty  are  so  different.  But  why  should  not  the  freer 
countries  of  the  world,  with  this  example  of  Ameri¬ 
can  anarchism  before  their  eyes,  adopt  more  stringent 
national  measures  ?  It  would  be  a  weak  shirking  of 
difficulties  merely  to  adopt  deportation  or  to  prohibit 
the  entrance  of  possible  anarchists.  Each  would 
be  trying  to  shift  a  common  burden  on  to  its 
neighbour.  Each  should  devise  repressive  measures 
to  meet  this  particular  danger,  guided  indeed  by 
its  own  traditions  of  freedom  but  not  allowing  a  blind 
reverence  for  catchwords  of  liberty  to  stultify  its  right 
of  government.  England,  France  and  America  have 
been  unduly  subservient  to  these  catchwords  and  empty 
formulas.  It  seems  a  suitable  time  now  for  dealing 
with  the  subject  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  barely  escaped  death,  when  American 
anarchists  are  said  to  have  prophesied  the  death  of 
the  German  Emperor,  and  when  Frenchmen  are 
trembling  at  the  possibility  of  anarchist  plots 
against  the  Tsar  while  he  is  on  the  soil  of  France. 
The  enactment  of  sterner  laws  against  anarchism 
and  the  surveillance  of  its  own  anarchists  is  a  duty 
which  each  country  owes  to  itself.  The  question 
of  international  measures  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty,  and  the  extradition  of  refugees  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  various  standards  of  political  freedom 
which  prevail.  We  are  not  insensible  to  what  may  be 
said  as  to  anarchism  having  its  source  in  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  the  repression  of  national  freedom,  and  the 
abounding  contrasts  of  splendour  and  squalor.  But 
anarchy  has  not  a  practical  word  to  say  on  these 
subjects.  It  does  not  count;  it  is  entirely  impotent 
except  for  murder.  It  has  become  a  disease  which  is 
transmitted  from  one  mad  anarchist  to  another  as 
hydrophobia  is  transmitted  from  one  mad  dog  to 
another  ;  and  the  mad  dog  and  the  mad  anarchist  have 
about  the  same  capacity  of  reasoning  as  to  the  source 
from  which  they  get  their  virus,  or  the  objects  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  themselves  by  biting.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  duties  of  governments  it  is  clearly  their 


duty  to  devise  international  measures  for  suppressing 
the  maddest  of  mad  fanaticisms.  The  Governments  of 
England  and  the  United  States  would  have  a  stronger 
hand  than  they  have  had  on  previous  occasions,  owing 
to  the  effect  now  produced  on  public  opinion  in  both 
countries  by  the  outrage  on  the  President. 


THEORY  IN  SCIENCE. 

HE  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  at  Glasgow  last  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  differs  in  an  important  respect  from  the  addresses 
given  by  many  of  his  predecessors.  In  a  sense  much 
scientific  work  is  unproductive,  or  at  least  not  directly 
productive,  and  readily  may  be  interpreted  as  trivial 
pedantry  or  idle  curiosity.  When  Charles  Dickens 
introduced  Mr.  Pickwick  as  “  the  man  who  had  traced 
to  their  source  the  mighty  ponds  of  Hampstead  and 
agitated  the  scientific  world  of  Hampstead  with  his 
‘  Theory  of  Tittlebats  ’  ”  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  throw¬ 
ing  genial  ridicule  merely  on  the  incompetent  faddist. 
But  the  “  Mudfog  Papers,  or  Reports  of  the  Meetings 
of  the  Mudfog  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Everything”  show  with  sufficient  plainness  his  view 
of  scientific  pursuits.  President  Woodensconce,  Mr. 
Blunderdum,  Professor  Rummun  and  the  others  were 
not  figures  of  frolic  comedy,  incidentally  devoted  to 
science  ;  to  his  mind  their  scientific  pursuits  were  in 
themselves  inherently  ridiculous  and  required  only 
nominal  changes  to  be  obviously  ridiculous.  There  are 
very  many  who  share  this  part  of  the  character  of 
Dickens  and  to  wffiom  the  daily  routine  of  scientific  work 
seems  laborious  silliness  ;  yet  if  the  work  of  the  investi¬ 
gator  is  to  go  on  a  careless  world  must  provide  the 
funds  for  it.  For  the  most  part  some  feeling  of  this 
necessity  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  Presidents, 
and  they  have  taken  the  function  of  the  Presidential 
Address  to  be  in  the  first  place  the  advancement  of 
science  by  the  method  of  advertisement  or  proclamation. 
The  imagination  of  the  public  has  been  stirred  by  the 
great  achievements  of  science.  Balance-sheets  have 
been  presented  showing  the  prodigious  practical  value 
of  scientific  results.  Much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
dramatic  contrast  between  the  means  and  the  ends  ; 
the  naturalist  floundering  over  ditches  with  his  butterfly 
net,  weighing  the  excreta  of  earthworms  for  half  a 
century,  spending  years  on  a  monograph  on  barnacles, 
and  yet  elaborating  a  theory  which  has  made  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  modern  thought :  the  chemist  weighing  air  to  a 
point  of  accuracy  a  thousand  times  more  delicate  than 
the  ordinary  imagination  can  conceive  and  finding  in 
the  process  a  new  element  :  the  investigator  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  a  water-flea  discovering  the  great 
agency  by  which  the  human  body  fights  against  the 
assaults  of  the  germs  of  disease  :  such  are  perennial 
figures  in  presidential  addresses.  The  appeal  is  frankly 
and  designedly  to  the  public.  The  ideas  conveyed,  the 
manner  of  their  presentation,  and  the  language  em¬ 
ployed,  all  have  been  chosen  for  the  general  rather 
than  the  scientific  world. 

Professor  Rucker,  the  President  of  this  year,  has 
taken  a  different  line.  His  address  is  not  a  psean  of 
victory  but  a  serious,  although  confident,  preparation 
for  the  spectres  in  the  “  Valley  of  Humiliation  ”.  It  is 
directed  in  the  first  place  to  other  scientific  men,  and 
although  lucidly  and  often  beautifully  expressed,  the 
direct  use  of  technical  terms,  and  the  frequent  citation 
of  exact  authorities  bring  with  them  a  savour  of  a 
Royal  Society  paper  rather  than  of  a  popular  address. 
The  President  dealt  with  some  of  the  “  hypotheses  and 
assumptions  on  which  the  fabric  of  modern  theoretical 
science  has  been  built  ”.  The  three  chief  conceptions  of 
physical  science  have  been  the  theories  of  the  existence 
of  atoms,  of  the  mechanical  nature  of  heat,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  ether.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
least  two  of  these,  the  existence  of  particulate  atoms 
and  of  the  ether,  are  at  the*T  resent  time  asserted  with 
a  less  confident  dogmatism  than  was  the  case  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Professor  Rucker,  however,  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  historical,  and  even  the  present, 
advantage  of  these  theories  is  not  bound  up  with  any 
conception  of  their  absolute  truth.  In  the  first  place, 
any  introduction  of  such  terms  as  “truth”  and  “  ab- 
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solute  ”  plunges  us  at  once  into  a  maze  of  metaphysics, 
and  in  the  second  place,  provisional  hypotheses  have 
an  honourable  function  in  science.  By  two  admirable 
metaphors  the  President  illustrated  the  advantage 
that  may  be  obtained  from  imperfect  or  even  partly 
erroneous  hypotheses.  “  A  person  who  thought 
that  a  river  was  really  a  streak  of  blue  paint  might 
learn  as  much  about  its  direction  from  a  map  as 
one  who  knew  it  as  it  is”;  and,  later,  “A  man 
peering  into  a  darkened  room,  and  describing  what 
he  thinks  he  sees,  may  be  right  as  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  objects  he  discerns,  wrong  as  to  their 
nature  and  precise  forms.  In  his  description,  fact  and 
fancy  may  be  blended,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins  ;  but  even  the 
fancies  may  not  be  worthless  if  they  are  based  on  a 
fragment  of  truth,  which  will  prevent  the  explorer  from 
walking  into  a  looking-glass  or  stumbling  over  the 
furniture.  He  who  saw  ‘  men  as  trees  walking’  had 
at  least  a  perception  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  was  in  motion  around  him.”  It  would  be  difficult 
to  put  the  case  for  the  hypotheses  of  science  and  the 
working  “models  of  nature”  in  a  more  convincing 
form.  Science  creeps  slowly  from  observation  to 
observation,  constructing  a  scaffolding  as  it  goes, 
and  frequently  the  scaffolding  may  serve  no  better 
purpose  than  to  reach  from  one  point  to  another. 
From  time  to  time  it  happens,  and  no  doubt  happens 
inevitably,  that  in  the  first  confident  pride  in  a  new 
generalisation,  and  especially  when  the  first  new  results 
come  from  working  with  the  new  hypothesis,  that  the 
generalisations  and  hypotheses  are  taken  by  scientific 
men  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  presented  to 
the  public  with  undue  dogmatism.  The  disillusion 
causes  at  first  a  considerable  shock,  and  the  way  is 
open  for  such  unsympathetic  critics  of  science  as  Dr. 
James  Ward  whom  the  President  quoted  as  saying  that 
“  the  progress  of  science  so  far  is  briefly  this  : 
divergence  between  theory  and  fact  one  part  of  the  j 
way,  the  wreckage  of  abandoned  fictions  for  the  rest, 
with  an  unattainable  goal  of  phenomenal  nihilism  and 
ultra-physical  mechanism  beyond  ”.  A  philosopher 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  cognisant  of  the  | 
dialectic  of  Hegel ;  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  that  j 
has  been  gained  by  the  mental  activities  of  man  has 
followed  one  routine,  the  advancement  of  a  proposition,  | 
the  advancement  of  another  proposition  directly  con¬ 
tradictory,  the  reconciliation  of  the  contradictories  in  a 
higher  unity. 

Not  content  with  pointing  out  the  essentially  pro¬ 
visional  nature  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  with  stating 
the  case  for  the  utility  of  provisional  theories,  Professor 
Rucker  passed  on  to  devote  the  larger  and  more  tech¬ 
nical  part  of  his  address  to  an  exposition  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  it.  Into  this  elaborate  discussion 
we  need  not  follow  him  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  brought  forward  abundant  evidence  in  favour  of 
what  he  aptly  called  the  “coarse-grainedness”  or  par¬ 
ticulate  character  of  matter.  We  may  no  longer  be 
certain  as  to  the  existence  of  atoms  as  solid,  indestruc¬ 
tible,  indivisible  particles  of  matter  essentially  distinct  in 
kind  from  the  ether  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  is 
room  left  for  further  knowledge  or  further  theory 
as  to  the  divisibility  of  the  atoms  into  particles 
different  in  kind  and  yet  more  minute,  and  inferences 
become  more  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  a 
relation  between  the  atoms  of  different  elements  sug¬ 
gesting  their  evolution  from  a  common  substratum. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  atoms 
are  not  solid  particles  but  vortices  or  strains,  and  that 
they  may  be  not  different  in  “substance”  from  the 
ether  itself.  But  Professor  Rucker  assures  us  of  the 
probability  of  their  existence  as  units  of  some  order  in 
the  hierarchy  of  matter,  and  he  assures  us  equally  that 
physiology  and  biology  have  as  yet  found  no  evidence 
in  the  manifestations  of  living  matter  of  any  essential 
difference  from,  or  independence  of,  physical  phenomena 
among  the  forms  of  organic  matter,  or  the  activities  of  J 
life. 

Citizens  of  London  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
educational  problems  of  this  great  city  will  scrutinise 
Professor  Rucker’s  address  with  a  special  interest.  It 
usually  happens  that  the  President  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  man  whose  career  is  definitely  marked  out 


on  settled  lines.  Professor  Riicker  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  career.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  a  typical 
scientific  professor  of  the  higher  order,  his  life  divided 
between  successful  teaching  and  arduous  and  valuable 
research.  With  a  self-sacrifice  that  can  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  only  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  progressive 
investigation,  he  has  accepted  the  post  of  Principal  ot 
the  reconstructed  University  of  London.  The  great 
task  to  which  he  has  addressed  himself  involves  the 
practically  complete  abandonment  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  The  work  of  creating  a  real 
institution  out  of  a  paper  scheme,  the  infusion  of  a  vital' 
activity  into  an  inert  mass,  the  organisation  of  a  shape¬ 
less  collection  of  uncorrelated  and  rival  bodies  will 
completely  absorb  his  powers  and  energy.  His  address 
was  in  a  sense  a  farewell  to  science,  but  it  is  a  good 
omen  for  his  future  work  that  he  chose  as  his  subject 
problems  of  real  difficulty  rather  than  dramatic  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  spoke  for  scientific  men  rather  than 
for  a  popular  audience.  The  new  University  must  be 
an  institution  working  fpr  knowledge  in  preference  to 
popularity,  and  the  President  of  the  British  Association 
seems  well  fitted  to  guide  its  fortunes. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLOMBIA. 

THE  internecine  strife  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
which  has  been  raging  for  nearly  two  years, 
threatens  not  only  to  involve  the  adjacent  Republics  of 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  but  also  to  bring  about  far 
wider  reaching  complications.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  its  amazing  elasticity  are 
very  much  to  the  front.  The  supposed  or  real  greed  of 
Continental  Powers  to  seize  upon  large  sections  of 
Spanish  America  has  become  a  palpitating  question  ; 
and  such  grave  subjects  as  a  war  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  or  a  European  coalition  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  latter,  are  moot  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion.  This  gives  to  things  Colombian  an  interest 
which  they  usually  lack.  It  is  well,  as  in  all  con¬ 
flagrations,  to  study  in  the  first  place,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  their  cause  and  origin.  Well-attested  facts 
should  only  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  jar 
and  jangle  of  political  factions  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt.  These  latter  all  the  world  over  are  wont  to 
claim  immaculate  virtue  for  themselves,  and  are  ready 
with  accusations  of  utter  rascality  for  their  adversaries, 
but  of  parties  as  of  men  we  may  say  with  Sancho  that 
they  are  “just  as  God  made  them,  and  often  worse  ”  ! 

The  study  of  Colombian  history,  which  covers  a 
period  of  some  seventy  years,  reveals  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  and  hostile  tendencies  manifest  and  at  war 
not  only  since  the  early  days  of  national  independence,, 
but  even  before  the  final  triumph  over  the  Spanish 
metropolis.  The  two  parties  have  styled  themselves 
Liberal  and  Conservative  respectively.  It  would  be  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  identical  in  ten¬ 
dency  or  spirit  with  their  English  namesakes  ;  names 
are  apt  to  be  misguiding,  as  the  effigies  stamped  upon 
coins  which  may  be  of  gold,  silver  or  copper.  The 
same  word  may  signify — especially  in  the  case  ot 
parties  in  different  countries — not  only  varying  but 
even  antagonistic  tendencies.  One  thing  however  can 
be  asserted  —  the  misnamed  Conservative  party  in 
Colombia  is  reactionary.  The  observer  of  Colombian 
political  history  soon  acquires  the  conviction  that  the 
two  hostile  factions  which  incarnate  the  opposite 
tendencies  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  modus, 
vivendi,  a  basis  of  action  common  to  both  of  them, 
by  which  they  might  exercise  their  endeavours  peace¬ 
fully.  The  differences  separating  Colombian  parties 
are  so  great,  the  abyss  that  yawns  between  them  is 
so  deep,  that  the  transition  of  power  from  one  to  the 
other — such  is  the  tale  of  history — necessitates  resort 
to  violence.  Both  parties  have  governed  the  country 
at  various  times  since  its  emancipation.  After  a 
revolution,  which  lasted  over  three  years,  the  Liberals 
came  into  power  in  1863,  being  in  their  turn  replaced 
in  1885  by  the  Conservatives,  who  hold  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  present.  The  two  periods  named  furnish  the 
most  recent  record  available  as  to  both  parties.  Each 
one  of  them  in  its  turn  has  given  a  fundamental  law 
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I  or  constitution  to  the  country,  embodying  the  tendencies 
and  principles  which  it  cherishes. 

The  Liberal  Constitution  of  1863  was  moulded  closely 
I  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  United  States  ;  it  conse¬ 
crated  as  inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen  the  liberties 
i  deemed  indispensable  parts  of  modern  civilisation  : 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  conscience,  civil  marriage 
and  lay  education.  Latin  American  republics  have 
been  remarkably  prolific  in  constitutions.  The  Colom- 
i  bian  Constitution  of  1863  may  safely  claim  to  be  the 
freest  and  the  most  advanced  document  of  its  kind  ever 
framed  in  Latin  America  and  possibly  in  the  world’s 
history.  Whether  the  people  were  ripe  for  such  an 
ample  measure  of  liberty,  whether  the  standard  of 
general  education  in  the  use  of  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government  was  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  such  laws, 
is  a  question  which  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Constitution  of  1863 
stands  as  the  proclamation  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  Colombian  Liberal  party. 

The  Colombian  so-called  Conservatives  have  turned 
their  back  to  the  future  and  they  seem  each  day  to 
grow  more  enamoured  of  the  ideals  of  the  past.  The 
Constitution  which  they  proclaimed  in  1886  abolishes 

the  federal  form  and  centralises  all  functions  and 

powers  of  government  in  the  person  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole 

machinery  of  the  State ;  he  is  irresponsible  and  may 
at  will  suspend  the  constitution  ;  the  property  and 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens  are  at  his  mercy,  and 
his  powers  may  be  as  despotic  as  those  of  the 

Sultan  or  the  Tsar.  It  is  true  that  personal  pro¬ 
perty  and  liberty  are  only  endangered  as  a  rule  by 
hostile  political  action  ;  but  the  potentiality  of  unlimited 
despotic  power  exists.  Under  the  Liberal  regime  the 
Roman  Church  enjoyed  no  special  privileges  ;  it  was 
considered  on  a  par  with  any  other  religious  institution 
which  might  exist  in  the  country.  The  religious 
orders  were  abolished  by  the  Liberals.  Under  the 
present  rdgime  the  Roman  is  recognised  as  the 
official  religion  of  the  land,  against  which  nothing 
should  be  tolerated.  The  religious  orders  have  been 
reinstated  and  are  fostered  by  the  Government.  Their 
numbers,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  accession  of 
foreigners,  have  increased  in  a  prodigious  degree. 
The  protection  of  the  Government  to  these  religious 
orders  frequently  takes  the  form  of  gifts  of  lands  or 
buildings,  exemptions  from  taxes  and  contributions  of 
various  kinds  and  employment  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Colombia,  like  all  the  Latin  countries  of  America, 
calls  itself  a  republic,  which  should  be  a  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  based  on 
the  popular  vote.  Elections,  however,  are  far  from 
being  perfect.  Some  cynic  had  it  that  “  he  who  counts 
the  votes,  elects  ”.  There  is  unfortunately  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  accusation  ;  elections  are  not  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  A  long  period 
of  education  in  free  government  is  required  before  the 
registration  of  the  public  vote  honestly  and  accurately 
becomes  a  fact.  Frequent  cases  may  be  cited  of  the 
purchase  of  votes  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
large  contracts  and  huge  deliveries  as  befits  the  land 
where  all  things  are  great.  The  difference  in  the 
method  does  not  change  the  essence  of  the  evil. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  irregularity  in  counting 
the  popular  vote,  the  Conservatives  had  numerous 
representatives  both  in  the  provincial  assemblies  and  in 
Congress  during  the  Liberal  rdgime,  whilst  the 
Liberals,  who  constitute  at  least  one  half  of  the 
Republic,  as  a  rule  have  not  been  allowed  any  repre¬ 
sentation  whatever  in  the  deliberative  bodies.  On 
several  occasions  solemn  promises  have  been  made  to 
them,  but  the  most  that  they  have  ever  obtained  has 
been  one  vote  out  of  the  hundred  and  odd  members  of 
Congress,  and  none  in  the  Senate.  The  Liberal  press 
has  lived  when  tolerated,  but  the  suppression  of 
newspapers,  the  imprisonment  and  the  exile  of  public 
writers,  and  the  confiscation  of  printing  establishments, 
are  events  which  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  Conservative  regime. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  has  not  been  guaranteed 
by  any  law,  and  public  writers  have  lived  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  rights,  but  thanks  to  the  forbear-  1 
ance  of  the  Government.  The  Liberals  paid  great  * 
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attention  to  primary  education,  and  established  a 
widely-spread  system  of  public  schools  which,  in  its 
day,  was  the  best  in  Latin  America.  They  also  had 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  national  university  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  prestige. 

Under  the  so-called  Conservative  regime,  the  primary 
schools  have  been  practically  abolished  ;  the  few  that 
remain  are  in  the  hands  of  religious  orders,  mostly 
foreign,  and  the  university,  changed  in  name  and  in 
essence,  has  been  entrusted  to  one  of  these.  The 
violent  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit  which  takes  every 
opportunity  of  misrepresenting  the  teaching  of  the 
religious  orders  has  not  been  less  busy  in  Colombia 
than  elsewhere.  In  1893  the  public  gossip  in  Bogotd 
the  capital  of  the  Republic,  was  that  the  professor 
entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  penal  legislation  taught 
his  pupils  the  doctrine  that  many  human  crimes 
deserve  retribution  worse  than  death  ;  and  that  to 
punish  them  ante  mortem  tortures  should  be  applied. 
If  there  were  any  truth  in  this  gossip,  and  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  credit  it,  no  one  will  gainsay 
that  it  was  in  contradiction  with  the  teaching 
of  all  modern  churches.  In  the  management  of 
public  affairs  the  Conservatives  have  not  achieved 
success.  Up  to  1880  gold  and  silver  were  plentiful  as 
currency  in  the  land  ;  exchange  on  Europe  was  prac¬ 
tically  at  par  ;  the  public  debt  of  the  nation  had  a  high 
quotation.  The  Conservative  regime  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  inconvertible  paper  currency  which  is 
not  only  of  forced  circulation  but  which  is  declared  by 
law  to  be  the  sole  legal  tender  of  the  land  to  the  ex 
elusion  of  any  other  coin  or  specie.  Contracts  made 
in  sterling,  dollars  or  francs,  are  null.  Thus  commerce 
and  industry  have  been  chained  to  a  national  paper 
currency  which  very  soon  began  to  depreciate.  A  limit 
for  the  authorised  issue  was  originally  fixed,  but  the 
temptation  to  create  financial  resources  in  such  an  easy 
manner  proved  too  great.  Here  indeed  the  true  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  had  at  last  been  discovered  !  The  limit 
fixed  was  violated  once  as  a  concession  to  urgent  re¬ 
quirements.  The  first  step  is  the  difficult  one.  After 
that  concession,  others  came,  so  that  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  conflict  the  issues  of  paper 
currency  had  swelled  into  tens  of  millions  over  and 
above  the  authorised  limit,  and  exchange  had  dropped 
to  300  per  cent. — that  is  to  say  three  hundred  paper 
dollars  bought  one  hundred  dollars  gold.  The  issue 
of  paper  currency  in  the  last  two  years  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  cataract ;  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  for  the  people  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  issue. 
The  depreciation  reaches  the  record  mark  of  valueless 
inconvertible  paper  money  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  world,  fluctuating  between  2,000  and  2,500  per  cent. 

The  Liberals,  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  through  the 
press  or  representation  in  the  bodies  which  legislate  for 
and  tax  the  citizen,  and  seeing  the  public  and  private 
wealth  of  the  nation  wasted  by  the  issue  of  valueless 
paper  currency,  took  to  armed  revolt  as  the  only 
means  of  redress.  The  Government  has  been  power¬ 
less  to  crush  the  rebellion.  Colombian  Liberals  have 
the  sympathy  of  those  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  who 
feel  and  know  from  experience  that  the  triumph  of  re¬ 
action  in  Colombia  will  necessarily  mean  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  system  across  the  borders  into  their  own 
lands.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Colombian 
Liberals  should  be  supported  more  or  less  avowedly  by 
the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  which  are 
Liberal.  There  are  no  elements  for  an  international 
war  ;  even  if  it  were  proclaimed  such,  it  would  simply 
extend  the  present  field  of  conflict  into  the  neighbouring 
Republics ;  those  on  the  spot,  Colombians,  Vene¬ 
zuelans  or  Ecuadorians,  will  not  seek  in  such  a  case 
the  official  flag  of  the  political  entity,  but  the  ranks  of 
their  fellow-partisans.  The  war  is  not  one  between 
nations,  it  is  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  between 
re-action  and  modern  progress.  Foreign  interven¬ 
tion  cannot  affect  the  final  issue  ;  it  can  only  be 
exercised  along  the  coasts,  and  the  decisive  struggle  is 
bound  to  continue  and  to  define  itself  far  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  victor  in  that  struggle  will 
represent  the  only  authority  in  the  country,  and 
victory  in  inland  battles  can  hardly  be  helped  or 
hampered  by  ironclads  and  cruisers. 
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OLD  TIME  TRAVEL. 

Italy  and  the  Vetturino. 

SWITZERLAND  made  the  most  of  its  visitors,  but 
the  season  was  short.  In  Italy,  with  its  innumer¬ 
able  Principalities,  the  strangers  were  a  steady  source 
of  revenue  and  most  of  them  were  well-to-do.  They 
took  things  leisurely  and  were  free  with  their  money. 
There  were  no  herds  of  sight-seers,  personally  con¬ 
ducted,  with  each  hour  of  their  precious  time  mapped 
out.  Some  sense  of  the  dolce  far  niente  stole  over  you, 
whether  it  were  winter  or  summer,  when  you  descended 
from  the  Alps  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  What  more 
softly  sensuous  than  the  delicious  inaction,  when  you 
went  boating  on  the  Lakes,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of 
exotics  from  the  Isola  Bella  on  Maggiore,  or  the  odours 
of  the  orange  groves  off  the  promontory  of  Bellagio  ! 
The  bustle  of  Milan  rather  jarred  :  Lombardy  was  rich 
and  its  capital  flourished  :  but  elsewhere  there  was  no 
cause  of  complaint.  The  speculative  builder  had  never 
tampered  with  Verona  :  strolling  out  of  your  hotel  in  a 
flood  of  moonlight,  you  could  conjure  up  the  balcony 
scene  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”,  and  imagine  Dante  with 
dragging  steps,  climbing  the  marble  staircase  of  Can 
Grande.  Venice,  chafing  in  her  fetters  was  stagnating 
on  odoriferous  canals,  with  the  salt  sea  weed  clinging  to 
her  marble  palaces,  where  Austrian  soldiers  hung  out 
their  washing.  Rome  was  asleep  on  her  seven  hills, 
and  nothing  had  been  changed  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  save  for  the  inevitable  progress  of  decay. 
The  city  was  unique  in  its  stately  desolation.  The 
gayest  sights  were  the  long  walls  of  intramural  gardens, 
richly  bedecked  with  variegated  mosses  and  stone  crop  : 
the  vegetables  they  served  at  dinner  seemed  to  have 
been  gathered  in  some  graveyard  :  the  lower  quarters 
had  never  been  cleansed,  except  in  the  periodical  over¬ 
flows  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  in  summer  the  malaria  fiend 
reigned  supreme,  even  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Doria  Pamphili,  though  ventilated  by  breezes  from  the 
Sabine  hills.  At  Naples  the  lazzaroni  living  on  water 
melons  and  crusts,  slumbering  away  the  tedious  hours 
in  some  shady  corner  on  the  quais,  were  the  types  of 
Neapolitan  society.  If  any  man  was  doomed  to  work, 
his  business  was  to  scamp  it.  And  if  the  overcrowded 
capitals  took  life  so  languidly,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
conception  of  the  drowsiness  in  out-of-the-world  towns 
which  have  nevertheless  undying  names  in  history 
— in  Ferrara  or  Urbino,  in  Ravenna  or  Ancona.  But 
the  provincials  of  that  time  were  wise  in  their  genera¬ 
tion  :  they  hated  the  work  of  which  little  came  in  their 
way,  and  they  had  learned  to  lie  in  wait  for  affluent 
travellers.  The  beggars  beset  the  carriage  as  it 
dragged  up  the  last  steep  hill :  the  facchini  clustered 
round  the  light  impedimenta,  for  what  were  a  few 
portmanteaus  and  bags  among  so  many :  volunteer 
showmen  and  guides,  eager  to  do  anything  for 
money,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  mouldering  Albergo, 
probably  a  palace  which  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate 
and  a  marvellous  survival  of  mediaeval  architecture. 
Those  Italians  struggled  along  on  the  legacies  of  the 
past,  and  got  their  polenta  by  the  traditions  of  their 
greater  ancestors.  Rude  aesthetic  instincts  were  about 
the  only  other  thing  those  ancestors  had  bequeathed 
them  :  they  understood  the  picturesqueness  of  ruin  and 
would  not  have  modernised  it  for  the  world.  They 
were  the  custodians  of  shrines  of  fabulous  antiquity  :  of 
castles  and  massive  municipal  edifices  that  had  bid 
defiance  to  the  Vandals  of  all  ages :  of  paintings 
and  sculptures  and  miracles  of  metal  work,  that 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  invasions  and  civil  wars 
and  whose  fame  was  bruited  abroad  in  all  the  guide¬ 
books. 

The  solitary  tourist  had  his  choice  between  public 
conveyances,  with  their  heart-breaking  stoppages  and 
their  garlic-scented  company,  and  posting.  The  first 
was  a  trial  to  the  most  placid  temperament :  the  second 
was  costly  and  dull.  You  may  be  pretty  certain  to 
quarrel  with  your  sole  companion  in  a  postchaise,  but 
you  are  sure  to  quarrel  with  yourself  when  boxed  up 
alone.  For  a  party,  the  national  vettura  was  an  ideal 
arrangement  :  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  impres¬ 
sions,  in  the  social  evenings  ending  inevitably  in  confi¬ 
dential  chat,  it  cemented  many  a  casual  acquaintance 


into  life-long  friendship.  Bachelors  unattached  used 
to  knock  up  these  parties  in  the  low-browed  smok¬ 
ing-room  of  the  Angleterre  or  at  the  Londres, 
where  they  rallied  before  retiring  to  rest,  after  dinners, 
dances  or  long  rubbers  at  the  club.  In  these  com¬ 
modious  carriages  six  at  least  could  be  accommodated 
comfortably  :  four  insides  for  the  evening  rubber,  two 
“  supers  ”  in  the  imperiale  to  cut  in.  Possibly  there  was  a 
rumble  besides.  You  were  taking  flight  from  Rome 
for  Naples  after  holy  week  :  or  you  were  retracing  your 
homeward  way  in  spring  by  Florence,  Spezzia  and  the 
Riviera.  You  might  spend  days  or  weeks  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  as  you  pleased.  Your  fare  was  of  the  best  that 
could  be  expected  in  the  primitive  inns,  and  there  was 
no  bother  about  the  bills.  The  bargain  made,  and  half 
the  hire  handed  over  in  advance,  the  vetturino  took  all 
the  trouble  off  your  shoulders.  The  longer  you  lingered 
the  better  he  liked  it,  for  he  was  paid  extra  for  each  day 
he  dallied  on  the  road.  He  ordered  the  meals  and  paid 
for  them,  and  they  were  of  the  best  available,  for  as  he 
brought  custom  to  the  house,  he  was  always  welcome. 
He  was  seldom  of  much  good  as  a  guide,  but  he  was 
often  an  admirable  valet.  The  regular  time  from  Rome 
to  Naples  was  four  days.  We  have  memories,  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Beaujeu  remarked  in  “The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  ”,  of  wild  boar  cutlets  with  barberry  sauce  at 
malarious  Cisterna,  where  we  have  lingered  to  shoot  the 
snipe,  fortifying  ourselves  with  port  and  quinine  :  of  the 
thrushes  at  Terracina,  such  as  Rogers  had  supped  on  ; 
of  the  flasks  of  so-called  Falernian  at  Mola  de 
Gaeta,  which  was  really  an  excellent  vintage.  And 
at  these  halting  places  you  would  foregather  with 
other  carriage  loads  of  friends,  so  that  they  were 
a  merry  continuation  of  the  jovial  carnival  and  of  picnics 
at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  Then  on  the  northern 
road,  there  were  still  more  inducements  to  loiter. 
Turning  the  flank  of  the  straight  line,  now  taken  by  the 
railway,  there  were  the  Falls  of  Terni,  the  bridge  of 
Narni,  the  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  the  Assisi  of  S.  Francis, 
the  favourite  retreat  of  Lord  Leighton.  The  Florence 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  was  still  unchanged  :  Spezzia  had 
not  been  bedevilled  into  a  busy  arsenal :  St.  Remo  had 
but  a  single  decent  hotel  ;  Mentone  and  Cannes, 
embowered  in  their  oranges  and  olives,  were  confined 
within  moderate  compass.  In  fact  so  many  bright 
associations  linked  themselves  with  the  dust-begrimed, 
lumbering  old  vetturino  that  it  came  to  have  an  irresis¬ 
tible  attraction.  One  evening  when  travelling  home¬ 
wards  from  the  Tyrol,  we  were  standing  with  a  com¬ 
panion  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  l’Europe  in 
Innsbruck.  A  swarthy  Italian  stepped  up,  introduced 
himself  as  the  driver  of  a  return  vettura  from  Padua, 
and  offered  to  take  us  thither — -a  four  days’  drive 
through  the  picturesque  Primolano  country  for  four 
napoleons.  We  looked  at  each  other  :  went  to  look 
at  the  vettura  and  were  lost.  Next  morning  we  had 
set  our  faces  for  Venice. 

Posting  was  expensive  and  exciting,  if  you  travelled 
without  a  courier,  and  were  not  at  home  in  the  Italian 
patois  and  coinage.  Starting  from  Rome  you  hired  a 
light  phaeton  which  went  through  to  your  destination  : 
you  paid  in  advance  at  the  Pontifical  bureau,  and  the 
officials  so  far  smoothed  the  way,  that  the  coppers  for 
postilions  at  each  successive  stage  were  made  up  in 
separate  parcels.  Of  course  these  had  to  be  largely 
supplemented,  so  you  were  open  to  squabbles  all  the 
same.  And  discussing  matters  with  a  discontented 
postilion  was  no  joke,  at  mirk  midnight  or  in  driving 
rain,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  carriage  lantern.  Even  at 
midday,  the  currency  question  was  a  perpetual  grief, 
when  each  State  was  emulously  debasing  the  precious 
metal  at  its  particular  mint.  Johnson  advised  Boswell 
—  unnecessarily — when  getting  change  for  a  guinea,  to 
look  carefully  at  it,  as  he  might  find  some  curious  coin. 
In  Italy  your  hands  were  always  full  of  strange 
coinage — scudi,  soldi,  pauli,  carlini,  baiocchi — and  most 
of  it  so  obliterated  that  a  rare  medal  of  the  Roman 
Republic  might  easily  have  passed  muster.  What  you 
lost  thereby  in  change  and  exchange  there  was  no 
calculating,  but  the  passport  system  was  even  more 
aggravating.  The  police  were  on  the  watch  at  each 
frontier  and  relieved  you  of  it  at  every  garrison  town. 
The  visa  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  officials, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  journeys  you  collected  a 
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bulky  volume  of  autographs  illustrated  richly  with 
spread  eagles  and  rampant  lions.  Drivers  in  Italy 
usually  considered  their  horses  and  themselves,  but  in 
Calabria  and  still  more  in  Sicily,  it  was  often  break-neck 
work.  The  Sicilian  youth  would  stand  up  on  his  shaky 
box,  crack  his  whip,  whoop  to  his  horses  and  urge  them 
into  a  Hungarian  or  Roumanian  gallop.  We  remember 
one  night  ride  through  the  Vale  of  Enna  to  Calatafimi 
wild  as  the  gallop  of  Wilhelm  and  Leonore,  when  as 
our  friend  took  ruts,  stones  and  pitfalls  as  they  come, 
had  we  belonged  to  his  church  we  should  have  vowed 
candles  to  the  Virgin  to  be  delivered  from  imminent 
peril.  It  added  insult  to  injury,  when  he  looked  for 
a  generous  buono  mano.  Yet  more  adventurous,  to  all 
appearance,  was  a  trip  we  took  from  Naples  to  Reggio, 
occupying  the  spare  seat  in  the  flying  victoria  of  the 
Government  courier.  The  pace  was  as  good,  and 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 
there  were  sundry  Fratti  Diavolos  out  and  about  on  the 
hills,  was  the  arsenal  of  blunderbusses  and  pistols  in  the 
net  overhead.  We  did  not  see  the  shadow  of  a  brigand, 
but  we  witnessed  scenes  of  heart-rending  wretchedness. 
For  it  was  the  year  of  a  famine  that  made  ruthless 
ravages,  and  when  one  snatched  a  hasty  meal  in  the 
miserable  cafes,  the  starving  natives  took  the  place  by 
storm,  and  literally  scrambled  for  the  bread  in  one’s 
hands.  The  pace  was  good,  for,  in  that  rapid  excursion, 
the  stoppages  were  as  short  as  with  our  light  coaches 
on  the  old  Bristol  road,  or  as  those  of  the  Tartars  who 
used  to  ride  from  Trebizond  to  Bussorah,  merely  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  saddle  to  another.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  exhilaration  of  rough  and  rapid  motion,  the  perils 
of  awkward  ferries,  the  risks  of  a  break-down,  and  the 
fair  chance  of  something  like  serious  adventure  that 
made  the  old  Italian  travel  enjoyable.  There  was  such 
sharp  transition  from  familiar  surroundings,  as  nowa¬ 
days  we  may  seek  in  vain,  short  of  the  Soudan  or  the 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia. 


NAPOLEON’S  FIRST  COUP  D’ETAT. 

A  S  we  pointed  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  some 
time  ago  when  dealing  with  the  writings  of  the 
young  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  in  embryo  is  found  in 
the  “  Dialogue  on  Love  ”.  Still  more  full  of  presage  is 
a  strange,  but  little  known,  incident  of  1792.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1791  Napoleon  had  left  his  garrison  duty  at 
Valence  and  had  landed  at  Ajaccio.  This  was  his  fourth 
visit  since  he  left  it  as  a  boy.  The  manner  in  which  he 
had  obtained  his  leave  is  characteristic  of  the  feverish 
energy  which  was  consuming  him.  The  imminence  of 
a  European  war  had  suspended  the  yearly  furlough  of 
the  officers.  Refused  special  leave  by  the  Colonel  he 
betakes  himself  to  du  Teil,  the  Marechal  du  Camp,  who 
was  then  at  his  chateau  at  Possonier.  At  ten  at  night 
Napoleon  knocks  up  the  household  and  is  admitted. 
Subsequently  he  engages  in  long  discussions  with 
du  Teil  on  military  matters,  stays  several  days,  and 
departs  with  a  special  grant  of  three  months’  leave  with 
full  pay  in  his  pocket.  His  extraordinary  powers  of 
cajoling  and  influencing  men  are  thus  already  in  full 
play. 

On  his  arrival  family  affairs  first  claimed  his  attention. 
His  great-uncle  Archdeacon  Lucien  Buonaparte  died 
on  15  October.  With  the  prescience  that  sometimes 
accompanies  approaching  death,  he  foretold  his  nephew’s 
greatness.  He  did  not  depose  the  eldest  brother 
Joseph  from  the  headship  of  the  family,  but  pointed  to 
Napoleon  as  the  remarkable  figure.  “Tu  poi, 
Napoleone,  sarai  un  omone.”  After  the  old  man’s 
decease,  the  family  became  better  off,  for  he  left  a  small 
fortune  which  they  employed  to  advance  their  interests 
in  various  ways. 

Very  shortly  before  Napoleon’s  arrival  the  elections 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  Paris  had  taken  place 
in  Corsica.  Joseph  failed  to  secure  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment  as  one  of  the  six  Deputies.  Now,  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  had  Paoli  wished  it,  Joseph 
would  have  been  elected.  The  management  of 
the  elections  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
creatures  and  none  but  his  partisans  were  chosen.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  had  determined  to  give  the 


cold  shoulder  to  the  ambitions  of  this  pushing  family. 
Probably  their  ardent  support  of  the  new  doctrines  so 
popular  in  France  was  the  cause  of  the  coolness.  In 
spite  of  their  efforts  they  gained  nothing  but  snubs, 
much  as  the  offers  of  the  young  Disraeli  were  frigidly  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  great  Tory  minister.  But  a  definitive 
break  with  the  “father  of  his  country”  did  not  yet 
arrive  and  the  Buonapartes  were  still  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  gain  Paoli’s  confidence,  or  to  win  for 
themselves  such  a  position  in  the  island  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  recognise  their  utility. 

Though  Napoleon  had  arrived  opportunely  for  family 
affairs,  not  family  had  brought  him  home.  The  efficient 
cause  was  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  made  in 
August  1791,  for  the  formation  of  volunteer  battalions 
in  each  department.  All  the  officers  were  to  be  elected, 
save  the  adjutant  major,  who  was  to  be  an  officer  in 
active  service.  Here  was  a  chance  for  Napoleon  to 
advance  himself  in  his  own  country  and  to  acquire  a 
position  he  could  not  hope  for  in  France.  If  he  could 
secure  the  appointment  of  adjutant  major  in  the 
battalion  about  to  be  raised  in  Ajaccio  he  would  still 
retain  his  position  in  the  French  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  settled  and  dignified  post  at  home. 
Fortune  favoured  him,  for  Rossi,  the  commander,  was  a 
native  of  Ajaccio,  who  at  once  gave  his  fellow-townsman 
the  coveted  office.  But  his  luck  was  short-lived.  In 
December  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  all 
volunteer  officers,  who  were  also  regulars,  must  rejoin 
their  regiments  by  1  April,  except  such  as  held  the  post 
of  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  young  Buonaparte,  who 
had  made  all  his  plans  for  remaining  in  Corsica,  where 
he  had  determined  that  his  career  was  to  be.  We  find 
him  writing  to  his  friend  Sucy  at  Valence  in  February, 
1792,  “  Dans  ces  circonstances  difficiles  le  poste 

d’honneur  d’un  bon  Corse  est  de  se  trouver  dans  son 
pays.  C’est  dans  cette  id4e  que  les  miens  ont  exigd 
que  je  m’^tablisse  parmi  eux.”  He  speaks  of  France 
as  “ voire  nation”,  though  later  on,  in  a  letter  to 
Naudin,  he  acknowledges  her  as  “  mtbre  patrie  ”. 
Since  the  Revolutionary  doctrines  are  finally  accepted 
his  hatred  towards  France  has  disappeared,  and  he 
becomes  a  strong  supporter  of  the  French  connexion 
with  Corsica,  and,  later  on,  maintains  that  position  in 
opposition  to  Paoli. 

The  problem  for  him  now  to  solve  (and  it  was  urgent) 
was  how  to  procure  his  election  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  volunteer  battalion  in  course  of  forma¬ 
tion,  for  the  rank  of  adjutant  major  no  longer  saved 
him  from  compulsory  return  to  his  regiment.  He  set 
about  his  task  in  the  resolute  fashion  we  might  antici¬ 
pate.  To  make  sure  of  the  second  post  he  must  run 
with  some  popular  candidate  who  was  certain  of  the 
colonelcy.  Such  a  candidate  was  Quenza,  Paoli’s 
nominee,  and  they  laid  their  plans  in  conjunction.  The 
supporters  of  each  were  to  vote  for  the  other. 
Napoleon’s  opponent  was  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  was 
backed  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Peraldi.  During 
the  whole  month  of  March,  the  time  which  Napoleon 
should  have  utilised  for  his  return  journey  to  garrison, 
was  spent  in  canvassing  and  speech-making.  Old 
Lucien’s  hoard  was  freely  lavished,  and  the  economical 
Madame  Letitia  groaned  in  keeping  open  house  for  the 
volunteers  who  were  pouring  into  Ajaccio.  On  the 
day  before  the  election,  31  March,  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  conduct  it,  arrived.  Quenza  him¬ 
self  was  one,  the  other  two,  Grimaldi  and  Morati,  were 
divided  in  their  sympathies,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  support  of  one  of  the  two.  Morati  was 
staying  with  the  Peraldi,  Pozzo’s  supporters,  Napoleon 
spent  that  evening  striding  up  and  down  the  parlour, 
gloomy  and  preoccupied.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to 
muster  all  his  forces  for  a  decision  and  gave  some 
peremptory  orders  to  one  Bonelli,  the  keenest  of  his 
supporters,  a  thorough  Corsican  in  the  fervour  of  his 
partisanship  and  the  absence  of  scruples.  This  man 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Peraldis’,  threatened  the 
master  of  the  house,  dragged  Morati  from  the  dining- 
table,  and  deposited  him  at  the  Buonapartes’  house, 
where  Napoleon  received  him  with  the  utmost  polite¬ 
ness  saying  “I  wished  you  to  be  entirely  free.  At 
Peraldi’s  you  were  not.  Here  you  are  at  home  ”. 
Morati  had  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  circum- 
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stances  as  best  he  could,  appearing-  next  da}7  at  the 
elections  under  the  sinister  escort  of  the  Buonapartes 
and  perforce  as  their  partisan.  One  act  of  violence 
in  political  enterprises  generally  entails  another.  At 
the  election,  held  in  the  church,  Pozzo  rose  to  protest 
against  this  outrage,  but  the  Buonaparte  faction,  after 
trying  to  drown  his  voice  with  their  shouts,  seized 
him  by  the  legs,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  The 
election  then  proceeded  to  the  desired  end  and 
Napoleon  found  himself  elected  lieutenant-colonel  with 
Quenza  as  his  chief. 

Such  is  the  curious  story  told  in  a  book  written  by 
one  Nasica,  a  Corsican  advocate  of  position,  who 
wrote  in  the  early  twenties  and  knew  all  the  actors  in 
the  drama  and  was  well  versed  in  local  politics.  The 
world-conqueror  has  overwhelmed  all  recollection  of  the 
Corsican  adventurer,  but  in  these  events  we  find  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  capture  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  at  Bayonne  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  imprisonment,  because  they  were  not  “free”  at 
home,  and  the  capture  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  on  neutral 
ground  are  only  developments  of  the  lawless  seizure 
of  Morati.  The  Comedy  has  turned  into  a  Tragedy 
but  the  character  of  the  act  is  the  same,  just  as  the 
scene  in  the  church  at  Ajaccio  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  scene  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  on 
18  Brumaire.  The  year  before  in  one  of  his  essays 
this  young  officer  had  quoted  with  approval  the  apo¬ 
thegm  of  Montesquieu  that  “the  face  of  Liberty  must 
sometimes  be  veiled  ”.  He  was  already  developing 
into  the  Dictator  who  should  say  “  Such  men  as  I  do 
not  commit  crimes  ”. 


CORNISH  SKETCHES. 

II.  The  Cornish  Sea  :  Boscastle. 

"Y/7" OU  might  pass  Boscastle  on  the  sea,  and  not  know 
that  a  harbour  lay  around  a  certain  corner  of 
rocks.  This  twisting  way  in  from  the  sea  gives  some¬ 
thing  stealthy  to  the  aspect  of  the  place,  as  if  a  secret 
harbour  had  been  prepared  for  smugglers.  Few  boats 
go  in  or  out  there  now  ;  rarely  a  pleasure-boat,  more 
often  a  rowing-boat  on  its  way  to  the  lobster-pots. 
Green  hills  rise  up  steeply  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  wooded  valley  follows  the  course  of  the  little 
river  flowing  between  them.  The  village  is  built 
around  a  single  long,  precipitous  street,  which  winds 
up  hill  from  the  old  bridge  over  the  river,  where  you 
might  stand  looking  seawards,  and  see  nothing  but 
two  folding  arms  of  rock  that  seem  to  overlap  and 
make  a  barrier.  Beyond  the  village  the  land  still  rises, 
and,  looking  across  at  it  from  the  cliffs,  it  seems  to 
nestle  deep  into  the  valley,  a  little  white  streak  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  and  green  woods.  From  the 
higher  part  of  the  village  you  can  catch  glimpses  of  the 
sea  across  harvest  fields,  or  beyond  Forrabury  Church 
with  its  brown  and  white  grave-stones. 

Boscastle  tantalises  one,  if  one  loves  the  sea  for  its 
own  sake,  by  the  height  at  which  it  sets  one  above  the 
water.  From  these  cliffs  one  sees,  seeming  to  be  close 
under  one,  the  whole  Atlantic  ;  only  it  is  three  hundred 
feet  below,  perhaps,  and  there  is  not  a  beach,  or  strip  of 
sand,  on  which  to  get  level  with  it.  Here  and  there 
are  rocks  on  which  it  is  just  possible  to  clamber  down 
at  low  tide  ;  there  is  a  tiny  cove  or  two,  hard  to  reach 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  at  high  tide  underwater  ;  but, 
this  side  of  Trebarwith,  which  is  a  couple  of  miles 
beyond  Tintagel,  only  a  single  sandy  bay.  Even  at 
Trebarwith  the  sand  is  covered  at  high  tide,  but  when 
the  water  is  out  there  is  a  long  broad  road  of  yellow 
sand,  leading  from  the  low  rocks  at  one  end  of  the  bay 
to  the  caverns  in  the  high  rocks  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bay.  On  a  hot  almost  still  day,  the  waves,  coming 
towards  the  shore  in  long  thin  lines  white  with  foam, 
are  blown  into  fine  dust  as  they  curve  over.  Seen  from 
the  sand,  they  can  be  watched  at  more  stages  of  their 
movement  than  from  the  cliffs,  where  one  gets  only  the 
final  leap  at  the  rocks. 

At  Boscastle  the  sea  is  almost  always  in  movement, 
tossing  restlessly,  leaping  at  the  rocks,  whitening 


around  them,  flecked  here  and  there  with  white  ;  and 
the  whole  sea  moves,  as  if  the  depths  under  it  moved 
too.  Even  when  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  ridge  the 
water  into  separate  waves,  some  energy  seems  to 
shoulder  up  through  the  surface,  and  push  for  shore. 
When  the  wind  urges  it,  it  heaves  into  great  billows, 
that  rise  up  green,  and  tilt  over  with  a  little  burst  of 
white,  and  roll  one  over  another  towards  the  shore,  and 
as  they  come  into  a  space  of  curdling  foam,  curdle,  and 
turn  to  foam,  and  leap  suddenly  at  the  rocks,  and 
hammer  at  them  with  a  loud  voluminous  softness,  and 
fall  back  like  a  blown  cataract,  every  drop  distinct  in 
the  sunlight.  It  is  as  if  a  dome  of  whiteness  sprang  into 
the  air,  and  fell  over  with  a  crash  of  all  its  architec¬ 
ture  of  bubbles.  Sometimes  two  columns  of  foam 
meet  in  the  air,  and  pass  through  one  another  like  a 
ghost  through  a  ghost.  Sometimes  a  great  wave 
springs  higher  at  the  rocks,  seems  to  take  hold  there, 
and  then  falls  back,  broken  into  spray,  while  the  rock 
streams  steadily  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  a  thin  white 
smoke-drift,  incredibly  thin  and  white,  like  the  reflection 
of  smoke  in  a  glass,  is  blown  far  out  from  some  corner 
or  crevice  in  the  rock,  that  had  sucked  the  water  deep 
into  it. 

I  am  content  to  sit  on  the  rocks,  as  near  as  I  can  to 
the  water,  and  watch  a  few  feet  of  sea  for  an  hour 
together.  There  is  enough  entertainment  in  its  re¬ 
current  and  changing  violence  and  stealthiness  of 
approach,  its  unexhausted  and  unnumbered  varieties  of 
attack,  the  foam  and  disappointment  of  its  foiled 
retreats.  Form  and  colour  change  at  every  instant, 
and,  if  they  return  again,  one  is  not  conscious  of  the 
repetition.  I  suppose  many  waves  are  identical  out  of 
the  infinite  number  of  waves  which  break  on  any 
point  of  shore.  But  some  happy  accident  of  wind  or 
tide  or  sunlight  seems  always  to  bring  in  its  own 
variation. 

At  sunset  the  sea  warms  and  lightens  into  strange 
colours.  As  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  ball  of  intense  fire, 
the  round  seems  to  flatten  itself  out  to  a  long,  glowing 
bar,  scorching  the  sea  under  it ;  a  pale  sunset  leaves 
the  sea  chill,  grey,  uncoloured.  The  shadow  of  golden 
fire  in  the  sky  turns  it  to  lavender  ;  a  sunset  of  paler  fire 
burnishes  it  into  glittering  steel,  or  it  lies  like  a  steel 
mirror  misted  by  a  breath.  Every  sunset  here  is  a 
marvel,  and  the  sea  is  a  shining  floor  on  which  the 
marvel  is  built  up.  I  remember  a  particular  sunset 
after  a  day  on  which  the  rain  had  poured  continuously  ; 
the  sun  sank  slowly  behind  wet  and  shining  clouds, 
through  which  it  shone  like  a  light  in  a  crystal.  These 
white  clouds  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  their  peaked  and 
jagged  upper  edges  gradually  shone  into  bright  gold, 
as  the  sun  sank  lower  behind  them.  Above,  between 
them  and  the  darker  clouds  still  swollen  with  rain,  a 
horizontal  bar  of  gold  glittered  more  faintly ;  and 
across  the  darker  clouds  a  mist  of  rosy  fire  began  to 
drift  away,  flushed  softly  like  the  feathers  of  a  flaming 
wing  ;  and  this  rosy  mist  floated  onwards  until  it  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  furthest  rain-clouds,  and  drooped 
over  a  space  of  pale  green  sky,  clear,  luminous,  and 
transparent.  The  sea  was  the  colour  of  lilac  deepen¬ 
ing  into  rose,  and  it  lay  like  a  field  of  heather 
washed  by  the  rain,  when  the  sun  shines  into  every 
rain-drop. 

There  is  a  point  at  Trevalga  where  I  like  to  look 
along  the  shore,  as  it  bends  in  an  irregular  curve,  rising 
sharply  out  of  the  water  in  a  series  of  torn  and  uneven 
crags,  with,  at  some  interval,  the  two  high  and  steep 
rocks  which  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  some  hundreds  of 
yards  away  from  the  land,  from  which  they  had  once 
been  rent.  The  sea  washes  around  the  rocks  and 
against  the-  bases  of  the  cliffs,  as  far  as  the  distant, 
smoother  line  of  coast  towards  Bude,  where  the  Cornish 
wildness  dies  away  ;  and  it  lies  out  towards  the  sky  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  follow  it,  an  infinite  space  of  unwearied 
water.  Seen  from  a  lower  point  the  cliffs  are  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  stand  often  against  the  sky  like  a  mountain 
crowned  by  a  castle.  Tall  cliffs  covered  to  nearly  the 
sea’s  edge  by  short  grass  and  heather  are  indented  by 
gullies,  hollowed  out  of  their  very  substance,  and 
opening  on  the  sea  through  a  narrow  and  cornered 
entrance.  The  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  sheared 
into,  and  sliced  away,  at  frequent  intervals  ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  rock  varies  in  each,  from  slate  to  deep 
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black.  For  the  most  part  the  rocks  are  made  up  of 
layers  of  slate,  shale  above  shale,  and  they  are  cracking- 
away  and  crumbling  over  Continually  ;  the  sea  picks 
at  their  bases,  and  hollows  out  caves  and  holes  and 
niches ;  they  stand  straight  up  out  of  the  sea, 
still  impregnable,  like  great  walls,  black  and 
jagged,  and  veined  with  yellow  marble,  and  patched 
here  and  there  with  streaks  of  living  green. 
They  stand  highest  at  Beeny  High  Cliff,  a  sheer  wall  of 
blackness,  and  S.  Gennys,  which  rises  less  abruptly  to 
a  higher  point.  To  the  south-west  one  can  see  the 
wavering  line  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Trevose  He&cl  ;  to 
the  north-east  a  less  rugged  line  of  cliffs  curves  into 
tiny  bays,  each  with  its  handful  of  grey  sand,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Cambeak.  Bracken  growing  intermingled 
with  yellow  gorse  gives  colour  to  a  wild  expanse 
of  green  moorland ;  the  steep  grey  cliffs  rise  to 
the  moorland  out  of  a  sea  which  should  be  seen,  as 
I  have  seen  it,  not  less  desolately  grey,  with  a  grey 
sky  overhead.  There  was  a  bitter  wind  blowing, 
which  caught  at  one  furiously  as  one  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  As  the  sun  sank  lower,  it  began  to  scorch 
the  dark  clouds  about  it,  shrivelling  their  edges  ragged  ; 
it  went  down  into  the  sea  rapidly,  half  hidden  behind 
the  clouds  ;  and  the  sea  darkened  to  a  sullen  colour,  as 
of  molten  lead,  that  spread  gradually  over  its  whole 
surface.  A  vivid  and  stormy  darkness  hung  overhead, 
weighing  heavily  on  land  and  sea.  Down  below,  the 
sea  roared  with  a  loud  and  continuous  noise.  There 
was  something  disquieting  in  the  air,  in  the  aspect  of 
things.  Long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  into  the 
water,  a  bright  flame  licked  up  the  lowest  edge  of  sky, 
and  ran  there,  as  I  walked  homewards,  like  travelling 
fire  behind  the  bushes  and  tree-trunks. 

Arthur  Symons. 


COUNTY  CRICKET. 

TORKSHIRE  first  the  rest  nowhere  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  summary  of  this  season’s  county  cricket.  It 
is  hard  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  the  composition  and 
doings  of  the  northern  team.  It  showed  during  the 
season  extraordinary  consistency  and  endurance,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  strength  amongst  its  different 
members  gave  it  a  resourcefulness  and  a  reliability 
wfliich  made  it  almost  possible  to  discount  the  pro¬ 
verbial  element  of  uncertainty  in  cricket.  Even  the 
Surrey  XI.  in  the  golden  days  of  Mr.  Shuter  could  not 
show  such  a  record  or  present  so  strong  a  front  as 
could  the  Yorkshiremen  during  the  last  two  years.  In 
spite  of  very  long  and  trying  seasons  they  only  once 
suffered  defeat  and  so  decisive  was  their  superiority 
that  they  finished  far  more  matches  than  the  other 
counties  who  had  equally  long  programmes  to  get 
through.  Their  batting,  although  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  falling  off  of  Brown  they  possess 
perhaps  no  man  quite  up  to  representative  form,  was 
marked  by  great  power  in  attack  and  defence  and  so 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  team  that  of  the 
regular  players  Hunter  alone  has  an  average  of  under 
20,  while  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is 
easily  first  with  one  of  49,  no  one  has  an  average  ex¬ 
ceeding  33.  Another  all-important  element  in  their 
success  was  their  excellence  in  fielding.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  their  well-tried  captain,  Hunter, 
Wainwright  and  Brown,  none  of  whom  is  quite  in  the 
first  blush  of  his  youth,  the  Yorkshire  XI.  is  com¬ 
posed  of  young  men. 

Keen,  active,  enduring,  they  haveamongstthem  several 
of  the  best  fieldsmen  in  England.  Thus  equipped  even 
with  only  fairly  good  bowling  Yorkshire  must  have  stood 
high  on  the  list.  The  possession  of  the  two  best 
bowlers  of  the  year  made  her  invincible.  Last  year 
the  Yorkshire  bowlers  accounted  for  468  wickets,  and 
of  these  Rhodes  and  Hirst  could  claim  331  at  the  rate 
of  14-87  runs  per  wicket.  The  other  137  obtained  by 
Haigh,  Whitehead  and  the  rest  cost  25  per  wicket. 
What  this  meant  we  can  partly  glean  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  columns  of  averages — compiled  from  the  “  Field  ” 
of  7  September  anch  including  neither  extras  nor  run¬ 
outs — showing  the  position  of  the  counties  in  the 


championship  order  and  the  combined  averages  per 
wicket  obtained  by  their  batsmen  and  bowlers. 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP 
ORDER. 

Percentage  of  Points. 

BATTING. 
Average  of  runs  per 
wicket. 

BOWLING. 
Average  cost  of  oppo¬ 
nents’  wickets. 

i  Yorkshire 

90-47 

1 

Sussex 

33*92 

1  Yorkshire 

17-83 

2  Middlesex 

5o’oo 

2 

Yorkshire 

31  *42 

2  Worcestershire 

21*52 

3  Lancashire 

37 ’5o 

3 

Middlesex 

3i*i7 

3  Hampshire 

22"o6 

4  Sussex  . .  .. 

33*33 

4 

Warwickshire 

29*86 

4  Notts  .. 

22-98 

5  Warwickshire 

27-27 

5 

Surrey 

29-27 

5  Lancashire  .. 

23'39 

6  Surrey  . . 

7-69 

6 

Lancashire  .. 

28*10 

6  Essex  .. 

24*06 

f  Hampshire  . . 

par 

Notts  . . 

28-24 

7  Somerset 

24*32 

7  (  Kent  . . 

par 

8 

Kent  . . 

26’8o 

8  Kent 

24*43 

9  Notts  .. 

9-09 

9 

Essex  . . 

26-41 

9  Warwickshire . . 

25*08 

10  Essex  . . 

ii'ii 

10 

Leicestershire 

26  09 

10  Surrey  .. 

25-24 

11  Worcestershire 

17-64 

11 

Hampshire  . . 

25*13 

11  Sussex  .. 

26-97 

j  f  Leicestershire 

4285 

12 

Somerset 

24*62 

12  Leicestershire 

1  Somerset 

42*85 

!3 

Gloucestershire 

24*26 

13  Gloucestershire 

27-82 

14  Gloucestershire 

53*84 

H 

Worcestershire 

23*68 

14  Middlesex 

28*36 

15  Derbyshire  .. 

100  "oo 

15  Derbyshire  .. 

21*32 

15  Derbyshire 

39*09 

The  second  and  third  columns  give,  we  think,  not  an 
unfair  basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  collective  merits 
of  the  different  teams  and  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
both  are  taken  into  account  and  allowances  made  for 
the  drawn  games,  the  positions  which  would  be  assigned 
to  each  county  on  the  figures  themselves  would  roughly 
correspond  with  those  on  the  championship  order  based 
on  the  record  of  matches. * 

In  these  tables  one  figure  stands  out  pre-eminent ;  it 
is  that  of  the  Yorkshire  bowling.  The  batting  average 
is  surpassed  by  that  of  Sussex,  thanks  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  performances  of  Ranjitsinhji  and  Fry,  and 
practically  equalled  by  Middlesex  ;  it  is  the  bowling 
which  lifts  the  county  out  of  the  first  five  or  six  into  a 
class  by  itself.  And  this  as  we  have  already  shown  is 
due  solely  to  Hirst  and  Rhodes.  Middlesex  thanks  to 
a  number  of  draws  holds  second  place.  Though  very 
strong  in  batting,  her  bowling  shows  a  sad  falling  off, 
and  as  usual  she  was  handicapped  by  the  weakness  of 
her  teams  early  in  the  year.  Lancashire  has  certainly 
a  better  record  than  the  Metropolitan  county  ;  Sussex, 
and  above  all  Surrey,  who  has  drawn  fourteen  of  her 
matches,  have  failed  for  want  of  bowling.  Kent,  the 
value  of  whose  amateur  bowlers  we  gladly  recognise, 
stands  eighth  in  all  three  columns,  a  place  she  thoroughly 
merits  ;  but  Derbyshire  is  as  decisively  last  as  York¬ 
shire  is  first,  a  position  due  to  very  inferior  cricket. 
Nottingham  and  Essex  should  on  their  averages  take 
somewhat  higher  places  than  the  order  of  merit  allows 
them  ;  but  the  curse  of  modern  cricket,  drawn  games, 
has  handicapped  them  both,  the  former  to  the  extent  of 
42  percent,  the  latter  to  close  on  60  per  cent,  of  matches 
played.  Hampshire,  largely  thanks  to  some  excellent 
bowling,  takes  rank  with  Kent.  Warwickshire,  who 
had  a  shorter  programme  than  any  of  her  opponents, 
has  advanced  as  much  as  Gloucestershire  has  fallen  off. 

The  season  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable  to 
batsmen  and  drawn  matches  numbered  38  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  generally,  we 
think  that  the  bowling  was  better  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years.  Several  comparatively  new  men  came  to 
the  front,  notably  Sharp  and  Webb  of  Lancashire,  Vine 
of  Sussex,  Hargreave  of  Warwickshire,  Llewellyn  of 
Hampshire,  Blyth  of  Kent,  Burrows  of  Worcestershire 
and  Cranfield  and  Braund  of  Somerset.  None  of  these 
can  be  compared  with  Hirst  and  Rhodes  on  this  year’s 
form,  but  all  did  remarkably  good  work  and  there  is 
better  hope  in  this  department  of  the  game  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  time  past.  This  season  cer¬ 
tainly  witnessed  an  approach  towards  a  general  level  of 
form,  and  most  of  the  counties  are  more  on  an  equality 
now  than  perhaps  they  have  ever  been.  The  exceptions 
are  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  neither  of  these  is 
very  likely  to  change  its  place. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  by  the  tables  of  figures 


*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  places  are  determined  by  subtracting 
losses  from  wins  (or  vice  versa)  and  then  taking  the  percentage  of  the 
remaining  points  on  finished  games.  Thus  Middlesex  has  finished 
8  games,  winning  6  and  losing  2.  The  result  of  the  subtraction  being 
4,  the  percentage  of  the  county  is  50-oo.  This  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  settling  the  order  of  merit  that  can  be  found  ; 
under  present  conditions  when  drawn  matches  number  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  those  played  and  are  generally  in  nc 
way  the  fault  of  the  contending  teams  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  and 
unfair  to  penalise  them.  Certainly  the  tables  given  above  seem  to 
confirm  rather  than  question  the  general  justice  of  the  present  plan. 
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given  above.  It  would  seem  pretty  clear  that  on  fairly 
good  wickets  matches  of  four  innings  between  two 
respectable  teams  will  produce  on  an  average  1,000 
runs.  If  we  take  sixty  runs  an  hour  as  an  average 
rate  of  run-getting — and  it  would  be  rash  to  count 
on  more — it  is  clear  that  i6|  hours  play  will  be 
required  to  finish  the  game,  plus  one  half-hour 
between  the  innings.  If  a  full  six  hours  play  per 
diem  could  be  guaranteed  we  believe  that  the  number 
of  draws  would  be  appreciably  diminished.  Too  often, 
except  in  the  height  of  the  summer  when  play  can  be 
continued  till  7  o’clock,  do  we  see  the  first  day’s  play 
commenced  at  12.15,  stopped  at  2,  recommenced  at 
2.45,  broken  for  possibly  20  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  and  ended  at  6.30.  This  gives  5  hours  and 
10  minutes  play  for  the  first  day  ;  the  others  perhaps 
half  an  hour  more  ;  altogether  some  16  hours  cricket 
instead  of  18.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  reason 
why  half  an  hour  should  not  be  saved  by  a  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  10  minutes  interval  rule,  or  why  play 
should  not  commence  punctually  half  an  hour  earlier  on 
each  day.  This  is  anything  but  a  novel  or  a  far-reaching 
suggestion,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  nowadays,  when 
time  is  all  important,  modern  custom  does  not  make  for 
economy.  The  effect  of  punctuality  would  of  itself  help 
to  wake  a  side  up,  quite  apart  from  the  advantage  of 
the  extra  time  gained.  The  feeling  that  one  is  working 
against  time  certainly  arouses  energy  and  keenness, 
and,  though  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  such  a  spirit 
would  not  be  easy  to  instil,  every  captain  and  every 
cricketer  should  endeavour  to  grasp  the  value  of 
promptitude  and  to  overcome  by  practical  punctuality 
the  slackness  begotten  of  the  prospect  of  three  days 
play  in  the  sun  with  a  not  improbably  indefinite  result. 


THE  HOP  HARVEST. 

TO  EPORTS  from  the  hop  gardens  are  generally 
V  excellent  :  in  Kent  the  yield  is  very  good,  in 
Hampshire  we  must  look  back  some  ten  years  to  find 
so  propitious  a  season.  It  almost  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  growers  are  grumbling.  One  may 
adapt  the  remark  of  the  old  coachman  on  railway 
smashes  and  coach  accidents.  In  a  bad  year  you  know 
where  you  are  :  in  the  best  of  seasons  where  are  you  ? 
The  limited  home  market  is  likely  to  be  glutted. 
There  is  the  alternative  of  holding  over  for  the  next 
year,  for  hops  will  keep  ;  but  there  are  always  the 
avalanches  of  German  and  American  hops  threaten¬ 
ing  you,  and  lying  like  an  incubus  on  prospective 
prices.  This  very  season,  we  happen  to  see  that  a  firm 
of  Oregon  hopbrokers  reports  that  that  single  State 
hopes  to  harvest  from  90,000  to  100,000  bales.  English 
hops  have  the  solitary  advantage  that  the  best  brewers 
consider  them  superior  in  delicacy,  though  they  are  said 
to  be  inferior  in  preservative  value.  Before  heavy  im¬ 
port  duties  were  removed,  things  were  very  different. 
Hop-growing  then  was  speculative  as  now,  but  there 
were  fabulous  prizes  and  far  fewer  blanks.  Neither 
thought,  nor  science  nor  skill  can  reckon  with  the 
caprices  of  nature  or  the  infinite  variations  of  soil  and 
shelter.  One  district  or  even  one  particular  garden 
may  do  admirably  well,  while  all  around  are  dismal 
failures.  In  the  old  days  the  fortunate  gatherer 
of  a  good  crop  in  a  bad  season  could  almost  fix  his 
own  prices.  Now  the  prices  can  never  rise  above  a 
moderate  level.  Formerly,  the  most  primitive  prac¬ 
tices  were  still  in  force  ;  the  gardens  were  generally 
left  to  the  mercies  of  Providence,  and  no  special  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  against  the  gales,  the  blight,  the 
lice  and  the  red  spider.  Now  screens  of  canvas  or 
netting  are  set  up  against  the  winds  from  the  prevalent 
quarter  and  at  Odiham  and  elsewhere  hedges  of  great 
strength  and  height  are  carefully  cultivated:  the 
tendrils  are  trained  on  string  from  pole  to  pole,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  giant  hops  of  Wurtemberg  or  Baden  : 
and  the  bines  when  they  show  symptoms  of  disease 
are  carefully  washed  with  chemicals  and  hand  pumps. 
Even  manures  of  various  kinds  and  qualities  are 
scientifically  applied,  so  as  to  force  or  check  the 
growth,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  weather. 
Consequently  the  ignorant  poor  man  goes  to  the  wall, 


and  even  the  wealthy  grower,  when  he  records  a  brilliant 
success,  finds  a  deal  of  the  giit  gone  from  his  ginger¬ 
bread.  And,  if  British  hops  are  to  hold  their  own 
against  cheaper  foreign  imports,  both  care  and  expen¬ 
diture  must  go  on  increasing.  It  is  only  the  leading 
brewers  who  will  pay  for  a  first-class  native  article,  and 
I  the  brewers  with  a  great  reputation  are  fastidious. 

1  What  they  want  is  a  well-ripened  hop,  skilfully 
I  dried,  and  carefully  managed  so  as  to  leave  the 
cone  unbroken  that  the  resin  and  other  aromatic 
qualities  may  be  preserved.  But  these  are  counsels 
of  high  perfection,  practically  impossible  of  attain- 
!  ment  and  only  to  be  carried  out  by  lavish  outlay.  A 
broad  acreage  is  ripening  simultaneously,  and,  with 
all  the  hands  you  can  turn  on,  only  a  part  can  be 
j  gathered  at  the  happy  moment.  For  the  golden 
cones  flush  with  the  delicate  bloom  of  a  woman  and 
fade,  like  her  complexion,  only  far  more  quickly.  You 
are  fortunate  indeed,  if  a  rainstorm  does  not  burst 
while  the  picking  is  going  forward,  bruising  the  cones 
and  making  the  pickers  negligent.  In  any  case  and  at 
the  best,  the  hops  have  to  pass  through  the  drying 
kilns  :  the  temperature  should  be  carefully  regulated 
and  the  drying  done  very  leisurely.  But  waggon  after 
waggon  drives  up,  piling  sackfuls  at  the  doors  of  the 
oast  houses,  and  on  the  whole  it  pays  better,  rather  to 
force  operations  and  aim  at  a  fair  general  average. 
The  organs  of  the  brewing  interest  advise  building 
more  kilns  .  the  grower  shakes  his  head,  with  thoughts 
of  the  balance  at  his  banker’s  and  a  year’s  rent  in 
arrear. 

The  difficulty  of  gathering  where  there  is  something 
like  a  uniformity  of  ripeness  is  sought  to  be  overcome 
by  planting  late  and  early  species  of  hops.  The  poeti¬ 
cally  named  Goldings  may  be  all  gathered,  before  the 
plebeian  and  rather  inferior  Fuggles  or  the  Colegates 
have  come  into  full  bloom.  But  that  involves  a  close 
study  of  the  soils  :  often  Goldings  will  flourish  where 
Colegates  will  not.  Thus  the  Goldings  do  well  in  East, 
West  and  a  part  of  Mid-Kent,  while  Fuggles  and  Cole¬ 
gates  suit  the  Weald.  And  with  hops,  more  than  with 
any  other  crop,  the  weather  must  be  an  abiding  cause 
of  anxiety.  Drought  may  delay  the  growth  and  breed 
swarms  of  insect  pests  :  rain  and  wind  may  crush  the 
tender  shoots,  check  the  side  growths  or  level  the 
poles.  Even,  when  the  cup  of  fruition  is  almost  at 
the  farmer’s  lips,  he  may  wake  some  night  to  hear  a 
gale  howling  round  his  chimneys  and  torrential  rain 
dashing  against  his  casements.  With  the  dawn  he 
tumbles  out  of  bed  to  brace  himself  to  see  a  scene  of 
devastation. 

A  great  hop  year  may  set  the  growers  grumbling 
but  it  sends  rejoicing  through  a  thousand  villages  and 
many  a  slum  in  East  London.  The  wage  may 
be  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  but  there  is  em¬ 
ployment  for  all.  When  the  hops  have  failed,  the 
shadow  of  a  great  darkness  falls  on  the  hopping 
districts.  Cottagers,  who  have  run  up  a  credit  with 
baker  and  grocer,  see  little  prospect  of  liquidating 
their  obligations  ;  they  will  be  in  the  black  books  of 
the  local  tradesmen  when  they  face  the  sharp  pinch  of 
the  winter.  Even  a  sadder  sight  is  the  pale  and 
hungry  faces  of  footsore  tramps  and  waifs  who  have 
tramped  from  the  East  End,  and  have  to  make 
stages  at  the  casual  wards  as  they  go  back,  having 
found  their  services  rejected,  and  without  a  copper  left 
them  for  a  railway  fare.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  more  romantic  or  more  rejoicing  to  the  benevolent 
heart  than  the  sight  of  the  southern  gardens  in  a 
brimming  season.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and 
some  of  the  picturesqueness  might  be  rubbed  off  on 
closer  inspection  ;  but  the  hop  is  associated  with  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  beautiful  Home  Counties 
and  with  Hereford,  where  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and 
meadow  is  almost  semi-tropical.  Though  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  reports  show  that  the  hop-growing  area  has 
slightly  extended  whilst  the  total  acreage  has  de¬ 
creased,  practically  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  half 
a  dozen  of  the  shires,  and  Kent,  the  garden  of 
England,  has  two-thirds  of  the  total.  The  Rhenish 
vineyard,  trimmed,  stubbed  and  cropped,  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  the  free  growth  of  the  British  climber ; 
and  even  the  trellised  vines  of  the  Lombard  or 
Neapolitan  levels,  trailing  from  chestnut  to  chestnut 
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and  drooping  in  graceful  festoons,  suffer  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  From  the  steep  slopes  hanging  over  the 
Kentish  Weald,  looking  across  hill  and  dale,  you  see 
every  variety  of  field  and  woodland.  Nor  is  colour 
wanting  in  the  groups  that  are  clustered  round  the  bines 
in  the  gardens  in  the  foreground.  Doubt  not  a 
good  deal  of  flirtation  and  love-making  mingles  with 
business.  Finger  meets  finger  as  the  poles  are  brought 
to  the  pickers,  and  there  are  smiles  on  sunburned  faces 
and  much  flashing  of  white  teeth.  The  girls  are 
coquettishly  attired  in  scarlet  or  purple  bodices,  and 
broad  sunhats  bedecked  with  gay  ribbons.  Everyone 
turns  out,  for  the  hop-picking  is  a  holiday-making  to 
which  anyone  may  condescend  :  the  certificated  school¬ 
mistress  comes  to  look  after  her  pupils,  and  the  old 
spinster,  who  finds  it  hard  to  make  two  ends  meet,  seeks 
health,  as  well  as  a  trifle  of  cash  for  sundry  ailments, 
for  the  hop  scent  is  known  to  be  a  sovereign  specific. 
There  are  babies  crowing  in  their  cradles  in  the 
shade,  and  a  line  of  perambulators,  emptied  of  their 
occupants,  is  drawn  up  along  the  ditch-side.  On  a 
sunny  afternoon  there  is  the  murmur  of  voices  like  the 
hum  of  bees  and  the  perpetual  ripple  of  laughter  ;  there 
is  an  occasional  shriek  of  boisterous  merriment,  like  the 
scream  of  the  startled  jay  :  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  the  folk  returning  home  through  the  lanes  in  the 
evening,  fagged  and  somewhat  breathless,  but  full  of 
content. 

There  is  a  shadier  side  to  the  picture,  when  you  get 
down  into  the  Weald,  where  the  East  End  world  does 
most  of  the  work  on  the  great  hop  grounds.  There  the 
mixed  multitude  of  foreign  pickers  is  huddled  together 
under  sheds,  or  sometimes  bivouacking,  as  they  do  their 
cooking  in  the  open.  Some  growers  make  good  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  accommodation  of  the  casual  hands  : 
others  leave  them  very  much  to  their  own  devices.  In 
any  case,  the  morality  of  these  assemblages  leaves 
something  to  desire,  for  mothers  who  are  not  over-par¬ 
ticular  themselves  pay  slight  attention  to  the  chaperon- 
age  of  their  daughters.  Husbands  and  wives,  when 
the  day’s  work  is  over,  are  apt  to  make  expeditions  to 
the  nearest  public,  and  you  may  see  them  strewn  under 
the  hedgerows,  where  they  have  collapsed  on  the 
return  walk.  The  vicar,  if  he  be  a  faithful  servant  of 
his  Master,  or  the  visiting  missionary,  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him.  But  on  the  whole,  these  autumnal  outings, 
are  all  for  good.  Even  with  occasional  soakings  and 
exposure  to  cold,  the  physical  condition  of  people  who 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  soft  clothing  or  tender 
nursing  is  generally  invigorated  :  and  the  prudent,  who 
are  in  the  majority,  as  one  has  reason  to  believe,  go 
back  with  money  in  purse,  to  “wear  them”,  as 
Dandie  Dinmont  said,  “through  the  winter”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  KAFFIR  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Transvaal,  July  1900. 

Sir, — The  Boers,  and  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  past 
history  of  South  Africa  &c.  have  all  been  dealt  with 
exhaustively  in  books,  reviews  and  papers  ever  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Milner-Kruger  conference  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein.  The  Kaffir  question  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
The  Boer  system  of  governing  the  Kaffirs  was  simply  a 
modified  form  of  slavery.  Natives  went  to  live  on  a 
farm  and  paid  a  hut  tax  varying  from  ^3  to  ^4 
(depending  on  the  size  of  their  kraal)  to  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  land.  They  were  also  expected  to  work  on 
the  farm,  drive  oxen  &c.  The  women  and  little  girls 
were  commandeered  by  the  farmer’s  wife  to  look  after 
the  children,  and  do  anything  else  she  might  require  of 
them.  They  were  not  paid  for  this  work,  but  in  some 
cases  the  headman  of  a  kraal  was  promised  an  ox  or  a 
cow  at  the  end  of  twelve  months’  work.  If  this  promise 
was  fulfilled,  which  it  very  seldom  was — the  native  was 
presented  with  an  animal  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
old,  as  useless  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  generous  donor. 
In  most  cases  when  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  the 
farmer  to  give  the  much-desired  ox  (if  he  did  not  wish 


to  part  with  an  antediluvian  specimen  of  the  bovine 
j  species,  or  had  not  got  one)  he  made  life  so  unbearable 
!  to  the  native  that  he  was  glad  to  escape,  and  forfeit  his 
j  ox — in  which  case  the  farmer  did  not  take  the  trouble 
!  to  run  him  to  ground.  If  the  natives  refused  to  work 
or  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boer  “lazy”  then  he 
{  took  them  before  the  nearest  Field  Cornet,  with  a 
j  pitiable  tale  of  his  own  misplaced  kind-heartedness. 
The  Field  Cornet  invariably  had  the  native  strung  up 
and  given  twenty-five  lashes.  The  native  was  never 
allowed  to  open  his  mouth  or  give  any  kind  of 
explanation,  and  if  a  Field  Cornet  was  weak 
enough  to  wish  to  hear  the  case  from  the  native’s 
point  of  view  or  showed  any  leniency,  then  the 
Boers  of  the  district  took  good  care  to  elect  another 
Field  Cornet  after  their  own  hearts.  This  form 
of  slavery  made  it  very  hard  for  Boer  farmers  to 
get  native  labour  in  some  districts,  so  the  Volksraad 
passed  a  law  in  1896,  that  “Boer  farmers  wanting 
native  labour  were  to  apply  to  their  Field  Cornets 
for  what  they  required  ”,  and  natives  were  then  sent 
from  other  districts,  whether  they  wished  to  go  or 
not. 

The  result  of  this  tyranny  will  be  that,  when  peace  is 
declared  and  the  country  settling  down  again,  the 
native  will  not  build  his  kraal  on  Boer  farms,  but  will 
settle  near  towns  or  on  English  farms  where  he  knows 
he  will  be  paid  a  fair  yearly  wage  for  his  labour.  The 
Boer  farmer  will  be  unable  to  get  native  labour  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  market  value,  and  will  either 
have  to  work  his  farm  himself  (which  he  hates)  or  get 
some  other  form  of  work.  In  ten  years  time,  in 
these  circumstances  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  Boer 
farmer  will  have  become  more  or  less  of  a  nonentity  in 
his  own  country,  totally  unsuited  for  work  in  the 
mines,  too  lazy  to  farm,  he  will  gradually  sink,  not 
having  the  energy  for  keen  competition  which  is  sure 
to  follow  peace  in  South  Africa. 

To  give  the  franchise  to  natives,  except  in  a  very 
limited  form,  would  be  a  mistake.  The  late  Republics 
had  some  excellent  rules  with  regard  to  natives  that  we 
could  well  afford  to  copy.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
live  in  the  towns,  but  had  their  own  Kaffir  locations 
near  the  town,  they  could  not  buy  liquor  at  public  bars, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  pavements  or  foot¬ 
paths  in  the  towns.  The  Kaffir  of  the  late  Republics  is 
a  manly  and  respectful  man,  who  does  not  want  the 
franchise  and  probably  does  not  know  what  it  means. 
All  he  wants  is  fair  treatment,  and  this  he  knows  he 
will  get  under  British  rule.  How  different  to  the 
insolent  and  offensive  Kaffir  whom  we  have  been 
spoiling  ! 

With  regard  to  the  clause  in  the  abortive  Peace  Pro¬ 
posals  about  Boers  being  allowed  to  keep  a  rifle  on 
taking  the  “  Oath  of  Allegiance  ”.  This  can  only  apply 
I  should  imagine  to  Boers  living  on  isolated  farms  near 
the  borders  of  Basutoland,  Swaziland,  &c.  where  a 
rifle  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  natives- — in  fact  it  would  be  unsafe  not  to  let 
them  keep  rifles  on  the  borders  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion.  The  natives  on  the  least  provocation  are  a 
turbulent  crowd,  and  isolated  farms  would  have  to  be 
protected,  but  I  trust  this  only  applies  to  the  borders, 
and  not  to  the  interior  of  the  Republics.  We  have 
seen  what  the  “Oath  of  Allegiance”  means  to  the 
Boer — it  has  absolutely  no  binding  power  whatever. 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  R.  W. 


PAN-AMERICANISMS  :  THE  GREAT  PAN- 
AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Edward  Street,  Brighton,  7  September,  1901. 

Sir, — Among  other  transatlantic  “notions”  that  of 
Pan- Americanism  has  taken  root  in  the  land.  Out  of 
this  has  blossomed  the  Pan-American  Congress,  giving 
birth  in  due  season  to  the  Great  Pan-American  Rail¬ 
road.  The  cardinal  point  of  this  ambitious  scheme  is  a 
fusion  of  all  the  railroads — north  and  south — embraced 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  “Maine  to  Texas”, 
in  olden  time  represented  metaphorically  the  longitudinal 
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boundary.  This  expression  became  obsolete  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  when  from  “  Maine  to  Mexico  ” 
was  the  expression.  In  the  future  should  all  go  well  ;  it 
will  be  from  “  Klondyke  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ”,  o'r 
even  to  “  Cape  Horn 

Including  Mexico,  it  is  estimated  on  competent 
authority  that,  quoted  and  unquoted,  the  amount  of 
European  capital— largely  English — invested  in  the 
Republics  of  Central  and  South  America  reaches  a  total 
of  ,£500,000,000,  which  owing  to  international,  terri¬ 
torial  and  other  disputes  may  at  no  distant  date  be  in 
peril.  These  internal  and  sudden  quarrels  among  the 
Southern  States  may  result  in  grave  complications, 
for  “behind  them  all,  yet  never  absent,  towers  the 
gigantic  figure  of  the  American  Union,  with  its  vague 
claim  to  protect  them  all,  against  the  entire  world,  and 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  to  control  them  all  ”. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Buenos  Ayres  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “  Great  Pan-American  Railroad  of  10,228 
miles,  calculated  to  cost  .£45,000,000,  which  is  to 
connect  this  city  with  New  York”.  Further  details  of 
this  leviathan  project  of  the  United  States  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  of  political  unrest,  when  the  enormous  total  of 
,£500,000,000  of  European  capital  is  at  stake,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  its  investors,  setting  aside  the 
ulterior  question  of  designs  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  capture  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  England — in 
fact  of  all  Europe — by  land,  as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  Pan-American  Congress,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
the  concentrated  expression  of  opinion  of  the  several 
commissions  despatched,  at  various  periods,  by  the 
Washington  Government,  to  ascertain  the  opening 
there  was  in  the  South  for  American  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  From  the  Congress,  bloomed  the  Great  Pan- 
American  Railroad,  the  details  of  which  can  scarcely 
fail  of  being  invested  with  interest  to  the  trading, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes  of  this,  our 
country. 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  embryo  combination,  was 
to  organise  a  sort  of  quasi  union,  of  all  the  railroads 
built  and  then  building — lying  north  and  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  At  the  close  of  1899  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  reported  that  the  then  total  mileage 
of  completed  lines  aggregated  190,853  miles  (at  present 
upwards  of  200,000)  including  those  of  Canada,  for  our 
transatlantic  cousins  were  anxious  that  their  Dominion 
neighbours  should  share  in  the  “flesh-pots”  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
monster  combination,  in  the  aggregate  would  reach 
from  230,000  to  240,000  miles  of  inland  transportation 
which  would  represent  the  power  called  into  requisition, 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  reach  the  consuming 
centres,  and  gathering  grounds  of  traffic,  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  great  Western  Hemisphere.  A  truly  gigantic 
monopoly  ! 

The  following  details  exhibit  the  distances,  cost  of 
surveys,  additions,  &c.  to  complete  the  “  Great  Pan- 
American  Railroad  ”.  New  York  to  Laredo  the  Mexican 
Northern  Boundary,  2,099  miles;  across  Mexico  to 
Guatemala,  1,644;  across  Guatemala,  170;  Salvador, 
230  ;  Honduras,  71  ;  Nicaragua,  209;  Costa  Rica,  360; 
Colombia,  1,354;  Ecuador,  658;  Peru,  1,785;  Bolivia, 
587  ;  Argentine,  1,061.  A  total  of  10,228  miles— of 
which  4,771  are  completed,  and  5,456  remain  to  be 
constructed — for  which  the  estimated  expenditure  is 
^34>858>o54  and  this  for  grading,  bridging,  &c.  pre¬ 
paratory  to  laying  the  rails.  Cost  of  survey,  &c.  was 
£236,628.  The  maps,  profiles,  photos,  &c.  are  on  file 
at  the  Secretary  of  State  Department,  and  are  on  view 
during  office  hours.  All  reports  are  in  Spanish  and  in 
English.  The  total  cost  including  rails,  rolling  stock, 
&c.  is  estimated  at  £50,000,000,  which  considering  the 
nature  of  the  countries  to  be  traversed  is  a  very  low 
estimate  indeed. 

The  almost  imperceptible  transition,  from  quiet  hum¬ 
drum  republicanism  to  one  of  imperialism,  by  the 
United  States  was  depicted  by  an  eminent  English 
statesman  shortly  after  the  war  with  Spain,  who 
wrote  as  follows  : — “  The  United  States  have  gone  on 
increasing  in  population,  growing  in  wealth,  expanding 
in  commerce,  sending  year  by  year  larger  stores  of 
their  own  products  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
experiencing  no  check,  no  hindrance,  meeting  with  no 
suggestion  or  threat  of  interruption  of  their  continued 


growth,  and  in  this  security  maintaining  no  navy  to 
convoy  the  ships  sailing  from  their  shores  to  distant 
lands  ;  and  suddenly  as  the  outcome  of  an  enterprise 
undertaken  for  a  purely  humane  purpose,  this  power,  that 
has  so  developed  in  peace,  is  in  danger,  the  further 
extension  of  commerce  is  imperilled,  and  the  course  of 
national  life  itself,  liable  to  be  thwarted  and  arrested, 
unless  armies  and  navies,  not  before  dreamed  of,  are 
called  into  being.” 

A  fairly  true  picture  of  “  coming  events  'casting  their 
shadows  before 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Harold. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  HYDE  PARK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  September,  1901. 

Sir, — Now  that  one  has  read  the  article  published  in 
last  week’s  Review  on  the  state  of  Hyde  Park  one  is 
inclined  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  tajcen  up  before.  Possibly  it  is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  form  the  basis  of  a  silly  season  correspond¬ 
ence  in  any  one  of  the  several  “largest  circulations”. 
The  difficulty  of  grappling  with  the  evil  appears  to  form 
a  new  illustration  of  the  old  axiom  that  what  is  every¬ 
one’s  business  is  no  one’s  business.  If  your  remarks 
do  not  induce  the  authorities  to  act  then  some  further 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  writh  a  view  to  compelling  them 
to  do  so. 

The  evil  is  old-standing,  and  is  accentuated  apparently 
year  by  year.  It  has  now  reached  such  a  pitch,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand,  that  men  even,  to  say  nothing  of 
women  and  children,  are  beginning  to  fight  shy  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Park  in  the  day-time  and  of  all  parts  at 
night-time.  Nor  is  the  state  of  things  you  describe 
confined  to  Hyde  Park.  I  have  it  from  several  people 
whose  business  takes  them  through  S.  James’  Park 
that  the  parts  which  are  not  enclosed  for  the  sake  of 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  have  become  the  lounges  and 
dressing  places  of  loafers,  whose  condition  offends  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  of  all  decent  folk.  To  throw  the 
lungs  of  London  open  to  the  masses  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  utilised  by  such  creatures  is  worse  than  farcical  : 
it  is  tragic. 

For  those  who,  like  myself,  live  in  London  and  have 
children  whom  they  wish  to  send  into  the  Parks  to 
play,  the  trouble  is  very  grave.  The  nurse  and  the 
little  ones  not  only  go  in  danger  but  may  bring 
home  with  them  all  sorts  of  horrors.  I  for  one  shall 
insist  that  my  children  henceforth  give  Hyde  Park  a 
wide  berth.  But  really  the  mischief  is  wide  as  the 
Metropolis.  Wherever  you  find  a  “lung”  you  will 
find  the  loafer,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very  anxious 
question  with  parents  where  they  are  to  send  their 
children  for  fresh  air.  I  am  by  no  means  entirely  of 
your  opinion  that  the  London  County  Council  is  as 
vigilant  as  it  might  be. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  you 
describe?  To  turn  these  vagrants  into  the  streets 
would  be  no  remedy.  It  would  merely  distribute  the 
mischief,  and  make  general  what  is  now  local.  Drastic 
measures  are  required.  I  cannot  help  reflecting  that 
this  social  wastage  and  disgrace  could  hardly  exist  if  we 
had  conscription  in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
will  find  anything  like  it  in  Germany.  At  the  risk  of 
l  seriously  offending  all  orthodox  notions  of  freedom  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  wastrels,  if 
caught  young  and  disciplined  as  they  would  be  in  the 
army,  might  become  moderately  respectable  citizens. 
That  being  impossible,  at  any  rate  at  the  moment,  there 
seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  start  an  asylum  for  wastrels, 

I  where  life  will  not  be  made  altogether  pleasant,  but  to 
j  which  these  creatures  will  have  to  retire  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  work  and  do  not  want  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
j  They  should  be  segregated  as  social  lepers,  and  care 
taken  that  the  sexes  are  kept  apart.  Heredity  in  the 
wastrel  is  a  fact  which  unhappily  needs  no  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Bayswater. 
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REVIEWS. 

NEW  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 


College  Histories  Series.  “  New  College.”  By 
Hastings  Rashdall  and  Robert  S.  Rait.  London  : 
Robinson.  1901.  5^.  net. 

E  confess  that  our  first  feeling  on  closing  this 
book  is  one  of  disappointment.  Not  that  we 
have  any  serious  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  written — the  names  of  the  authors  are 
|  sufficient  guarantee  for  historical  accuracy  and  scholar¬ 
like  presentment — but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
material  for  the  medimval  period  was  comparatively  so 
meagre  and  that  characteristic  details  were  so  few.  The 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oxford  Colleges,  founded 
in  a  period  of  political  convulsion  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  representative  men  of  his  time,  might 
easily  have  furnished  some  incidents  which,  while  in 
themselves  collegiate,  would  have  possessed  more  than 
collegiate  interest.  But  as  it  happened  the  tide  of 
national  events  did  not  in  that  age  approach  the  walls 
of  S.  Mary  of  Winchester  in  Oxford ;  the  famous 
ecclesiastical  statesman,  who  stamped  his  college  so 
strongly  with  his  own  ideas  and  watched  its  develop¬ 
ment  so  narrowly,  lived  his  own  unrestful  life  at  a 
distance  from  its  quiet  precincts  ;  and  no  other  internal 
or  outside  influence  interfered  to  prevent  its  devoting 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  to  the  humdrum  task 
of  the  consolidation  of  its  privileges  and  property  and 
to  the  preoccupations  natural  to  a  place  of  study  in  a 
studious  age. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  absence  of  incident  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  for  most  readers  the  early  portion  of  the 
story  will  possess  more  interest  than  the  years  of  per¬ 
secution  and  turmoil  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
The  figure  of  the  founder  himself  is  well  worthy  of  the 
care  and  reverence  that  Mr.  Rashdall  has  bestowed  on 
its  portrayal ;  while  Wykeham’s  educational  ideas  as 
exhibited  in  his  elaborate  statutes  are  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  views  then  held 
on  the  functions  of  the  University  in  its  relation  to  the 
State.  The  royal  dealings  with  the  members  of  the 
college  in  the  earliest  phase  of  the  Reformation  move¬ 
ment  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  final  disappearance 
of  scholastic  Oxford  amidst  .the  precarious  pomp  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
needs  of  temporary  policy  and  were  shared  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  population  of  England  ;  but  the 
spontaneous  determination  of  a  statesman  to  found  a 
college  and  a  school  to  meet  the  educational  and  social 
requirements  of  his  day  was  a  large  experiment  and 
a  striking  commentary  upon  the  man  and  his  time. 

Wykeham,  the  aspersions  on  whose  private  character 
Mr.  Rashdall  uncompromisingly  rejects,  was  well  fitted 
both  by  training  and  principles  to  be  the  founder  of 
New  College.  His  sagacity,  caution,  and  moderation  as 
a  man  of  affairs,  his  political  preference  for  constitu¬ 
tional  government  by  King  and  Parliament,  his  aversion 
to  extreme  measures  in  public  policy,  and  his  steady 
defence  of  the  orthodox  Church  against  the  attacks  of 
Wycliffe,  made  him  just  the  kind  of  person  to  whom 
the  foundation  of  such  an  institution  could  in  the 
general  opinion  be  freely  entrusted.  He  was  any¬ 
thing  but  an  idealist.  He  had  little  learning  in  the 
scholastic  sense  ;  his  standards  political  or  religious 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  other 
men  ;  he  had  nothing  of  the  saint  or  the  hero.  He 
lacked  the  imagination  of  the  great  statesman,  or 
the  combativeness  of  intense  conviction  which  in  those 
days  so  often  led  to  brilliant  victory  or  overwhelming 
disaster.  He  was  always  ready,  if  need  were,  to 
retreat,  and  at  a  period  when  coups  d’dtat  were  the 
fashion  he  was  remarkable  for  the  caution  with  which 
he  advanced.  He  shared  alike  in  the  public  virtues 
and  abuses  which  were  common  to  his  position.  As 
“the  worst  pluralist  of  his  day”  he  called  forth  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  Wycliffe,  but  he  was  equally  prominent  in 
almsgiving  and  in  care  for  public  works.  A  supremely 
safe  man,  with  considerable  powers  of  observation  and 
foresight,  and  an  experience  gathered  from  all  the  more 
eminent  walks  of  life,  he  was,  says  Mr.  Rashdall,  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  respected  prelate  of  his  age.  “  It  was 
in  the  main  due  to  his  virtues  rather  than  to  his  failings 


that  he  won  more  respect  and  suffered  less  injury  at 
the  hands  of  political  opponents  than  any  other  public 
man  of  his  time.”  And,  we  may  add,  it  was  because 
he  was  so  representative  of  that  time,  because  bis  mind 
though  open  was  of  an  essentially  common  order,  and 
because  he  possessed  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
English  life  and  affairs,  that  the  lines  on  which  he 
based  his  institution  are  so  interesting. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  brief  summary 
of  his  character  and  career,  Wykeham’s  statutes 
enunciate  no  new  and  grand  principle  of  education. 
But,  as  the  work  of  a  practised  lawyer  and  finished  man 
of  the  world,  they  show  a  great  belief  in  the  adequacy 
of  legal  provisions,  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  a  clear  grasp  of  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
mediaeval  educational  system,  and  in  several  points  a 
very  intelligible  concession  to  the  prejudices  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  founder  himself.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  Wykeham  should  choose  the  collegiate  form  for 
his  new  institution,  for,  as  Mr.  Rashdall  points  out, 
hospitals  and  monasteries  were  out  of  fashion,  and  his 
age  was  “the  college-founding  epoch  par  excellence”. 
It  was  natural  again  that  an  ecclesiastic  of  Wykeham’s 
type,  at  a  time  when  religious  houses  were  falling  into 
disfavour,  should  apply  his  foundation  to  the  training 
and  support  of  men  destined  to  become  secular  clergy. 
Remembering  too  his  own  youth  as  a  clerk,  and  recog¬ 
nising  that  the  only  ladder  of  promotion  open  to  a  poor 
man  was  that  which  he  himself  had  climbed,  he  was 
very  reasonably  desirous  of  providing  others  with  an 
education  which  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
following  in  his  steps.  As  to  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  various  forms  of  religious  superstition, 
such  as  the  singing  of  masses  for  the  founder’s  soul, 
appealed  strongly  to  Wykeham,  and  a  good  supply  of 
these  could  only  be  guaranteed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
foundation.  In  the  same  way  the  architectural  splen¬ 
dours  of  the  college  remind  us  of  him  who  in  Wycliffe’s 
phrase  was  “  wise  in  buildyng  castles  ”.  All  these 
features  are  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  Wyke¬ 
ham’s  special  ideas  and  aims  in  the  sphere  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  most  original  part  of  his  scheme  was  the  con¬ 
nexion  he  established  between  the  college  at  Oxford 
and  the  college  at  Winchester,  the  latter  being 
intended  as  a  place  where  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
then  the  generally  accepted  basis  of  sound  learning, 
might  be  learnt  more  thoroughly  and  to  a  later  age 
than  was  at  that  time  the  custom  for  boys  intending 
to  go  up  to  Oxford.  Another  important  and  novel 
feature  was  the  institution  of  informatores  or  tutors 
under  whom  each  scholar  was  in  his  first  three  years 
to  study,  and  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  College 
revenues.  Up  till  that  time  nothing  approaching  to 
the  modern  Don  had  been  recognised  in  Oxford,  and 
instruction  had  been  conducted  by  means  of  disputa¬ 
tions.  Wykeham  had  a  great  belief  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  College.  His  Warden  wore  a  special 
dress,  received  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum,  a  large  sum 
in  those  days,  and  was  allowed  a  stable  of  six  horses  ; 
each  of  his  scholars  had  a  bed  to  himself,  and  a  special 
servant  carried  their  heavy  clasped  books  to  the  schools. 
The  College  discipline  was  largely  borrowed  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  models.  Amongst  other  things  a  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  chapel  was  made  obligatory,  and  amusements  or 
sports  were  practically  forbidden.  Only  on  days  of  fes¬ 
tival  did  the  founder  permit  his  scholars  “  to  sit  round 
the  great  central  brazier  after  dinner  or  supper  and 
indulge  in  ‘  songs  and  other  solaces  ’,  or  listen  to 
‘  poems,  chronicles  of  the  realm,  wonders  of  this  world, 
or  other  things  which  befit  the  clerical  state  ’  ;  a  pleasant 
recognition,  adds  the  author,  scanty  as  it  is,  of  the  fact 
that  the  age  of  Wykeham — an  age  of  decadence  in  the 
reign  of  scholasticism  and  Latin  literature  generally — 
was  also  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  English  literature  ”. 
There  was  no  distinction  such  as  now  exists  between 
Fellows,  Commoners  or  Scholars,  and  the  official  style 
remains  to  this  day  “The  Warden  and  Scholars  of  the 
College  of  S.  Mary  of  Winchester  in  Oxford  ”.  As  the 
head  of  this  elaborately  constituted  administration  the 
Warden  did  most  of  the  important  business.  Such  were 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  system,  a  kind  of 
fusion  between  the  ideal  of  the  self-governing  hall  and 
the  ecclesiastical  house,  which  one  of  the  most  capable 
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men  of  the  time  regarded  as  the  best  for  his  own  or 
any  other  age. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  this  famous  foundation  through  the 
weary  period  of  religious  and  civil  strife  that  began 
under  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  under  Charles  II.  New 
College  merged  in  the  individuality  of  Oxford  always 
inclined  to  Conservatism  and  followed  but  slowly  in 
the  wake  of  national  movement.  As  a  rule  Wardens 
and  Fellows  alike  were  too  much  behind  the  time 
to  be  time-servers.  Bishop  Horne’s  visitation  under 
Elizabeth,  which  ended  in  the  cruel  mutilation  of  the 
College  Chapel,  found  the  Warden  and  Fellows  any¬ 
thing  but  subservient.  Again  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Laud’s  view  that  Calvin’s  Institutions  were 
gaining  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the  younger  men 
affords  no  proof  of  Radicalism  for  by  that  time  even 
the  highest  Churchman  had  come  to  accept  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  Geneva. 

Like  the  rest  of  Oxford  New  College  threw  itself 
heartily  into  the  Royal  cause  during  the  Civil  War, 
gave  its  plate  to  the  King,  turned  its  cloisters  into  a 
magazine,  and  in  due  course  felt  the  displeasure  of 
the  victorious  Parliament.  But  the  visitation  though 
inconvenient  was  conducted  with  moderation  and  with 
the  Restoration  an  easier  though  meaner  era  began. 
The  old  Oxford  nourished  on  the  ancient  learning 
had  gone;  the  coffee-house  soon  became  more  fashion¬ 
able  than  the  library  ;  nor  did  the  desire  for  serious 
study  return  until  the  nineteenth  century  brought  in  the 
Age  of  Reform. 

“  It  is  hard  ”,  says  Mr.  Rashdall,  “  to  present  a 
living  picture  of  life  in  an  institution  ”  ;  and  though  he 
applies  this  remark  in  an  especial  degree  to  the 
mediaeval  life  of  New  College,  it  holds  good  of  all 
College  history.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  deepest 
sense  “  the  history  of  its  Universities  is  the  history  of 
a  country  in  microcosm  ”.  But  since  the  stage  is 
narrow  and  generally  wanting  in  incident,  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  University  history  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  ordinary  historian,  and  a  readable 
account  of  the  life  of  a  University  or  College  is  hard 
to  write.  The  real  interest  of  such  history  to  the 
ordinary  reader  lies  in  the  lives  of  the  remarkable  men 
that  the  institution  has  sent  forth,  and  of  those 
who  have  influenced  their  youthful  aspirations.  But 
men  of  the  former  class  are  few,  their  work  is  done  in 
wider  fields,  and  their  connexion  with  the  College  or 
University  ends  in  most  cases  before  their  career  has 
begun.  For  a  history  containing  special  biographies  of 
great  alumni  the  energy  of  no  single  man  would  suffice. 
Still  fewer  perhaps  are  those  teachers  who,  like  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol,  dominate  and  form  the  minds  of 
younger  men.  In  both  categories  New  College  is  poor. 
Her  list  of  notabilities  from  Grocyn  to  Ken  includes  no 
mind  of  the  highest  order.  Hence  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rashdall  on  finding 
upon  so  dead  a  level  not  a  little  that  is  interesting  or 
curious,  and  on  having  the  good  sense  to  touch  very 
lightly  upon  the  less  stimulating  parts  of  the  College 
existence.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all 
New  College  men,  and  the  style  and  treatment  to  all 
College  historians. 


LESSONS  FROM  WORK. 

“Lessons  from  Work.”  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott, 

Bishop  of  Durham.  London  :  Macmillan,  iqoi. 

6s. 

T)  ISHOP  WESTCOTT’S  death  removed  almost  the 
■  last  of  the  great  scholar  bishops  whose  names  are 
likely  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  Like  Pusey  he 
combined  the  characteristics  of  seer,  saint  and  great 
clerk.  Pectus  facit  theologum.  But  Westcott  was 
not  called  to  be  a  leader  of  controversy.  He  was 
fitted  rather  to  be  a  Moses  on  the  hill  than  a  Joshua 
discomfiting  Amalek  in  the  plain.  Great  principles 
are  enunciated  in  broad  generalities,  but  fought  for 
round  particulars.  And  men  complained  that  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  point  out  the  detailed  application  of 
Bishop  Westcott’s  lofty  teachings.  His  however  was 
not  the  fogginess  and  blurred  thought  of  the  “plain” 
Englishman,  nor  yet  the  judicious  vagueness  of  the 
“safe  divine,  but  rather  the  exaltation  of  the  mystic, 


j  with  whom  outlines  become  indistinct  and  subject  and 
|  object  fused.  The  central  fact  of  all  existence,  the  key 
|  to  all  riddles,  is,  he  never  wearied  of  proclaiming, 
j  the  union  of  divine  and  human,  unseen  and  visible, 
eternal  and  temporal,  through  the  Incarnation, 
i  which  gives  to  philanthropy  and  to  art  their  true 
motive  and  claims  every  region  of  thought  and  every 
department  of  life,  investing  not  only  the  common  task 
j  but  even  the  wayside  flower  with  a  more  than  Words¬ 
worthian  sacredness.  He  thought  of  it,  however,  rather 
as  a  melting  of  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly  than  as  an 
actualising  of  eternal  things  in  the  forms,  systems  and 
institutes  of  time  and  space.  The  Word  made  Flesh 
dwelt  in  Bishop  Westcott’s  imagination  more  as  a 
glorious  historical  idea,  a  general  sacramentalising  of 
the  natural  order,  than  in  the  concrete  shape  of  the 
Story  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the  “  extension  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  ”  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ordinances. 
The  most  inspiring  representative  since  Maurice  of  the 
higher  broad  churchmanship,  he  had  the  broad  church 
dislike  of  those  troublesome  ecclesiastical  disputes 
whose  settlement  is,  after  all,  the  necessary  corollary 
of  Truth  and  Life  bodied  in  positive  human  institutions. 
Where  the  whole  universe  is  a  mystery  and  all  men 
consecrated,  the  exclusiveness  of  covenanted  channels 
and  appointed  ministries  seems  to  narrow  the  sphere 
of  Incarnation. 

Bishop  Westcott’s  influence  was  the  double  influence 
of  enthusiast  and  of  commentator.  It  is  indeed  the 
mystics,  not  the  practical  men,  who  shape  the  world. 
Heaven  is  to  them  no  slowly  fading  fresco,  awful  shapes 
seen  now  but  dimly  and  angels  bearing  censers  just 
discerned,  but  that  open  “vision”  without  which  “  the 
people  perish  ”.  In  the  chapel  and  courts  of  Trinity 
young  Westcott  saw  visions,  and  in  old  age  he  con¬ 
fessed  “  my  joy  is  to  dream  dreams  ”.  Speaking  to  the 
young  Cambridge  men  at  the  century’s  close  he 
implored  them  to  claim  the  Pentecostal  promise,  and 
embrace  the  visions  which  would  assuredly  be  offered 
them  in  that  place.  “A  youth  without  visions  is  an 
old  age  without  hope.”  The  high  seriousness  of  the 
early-  or  mid-Victorian  jeunesse  was  occasionally  prig¬ 
gish  and  affected.  But  now  that  every  movement  seems 
exhausted  and  every  “cause”  stale  or  exploded,  now 
that  “unattainable  ideals  ”  are  no  longer  “  the  guiding 
stars  of  life”,  but  the  modern  undergraduate  or  don 
follows  only  the  lamp  of  his  bicycle,  we  venerate  the 
courage  of  one  whose  “  ’Tis  sixty  years  since”  was  no 
confession  of  disillusionment  but  a  call  to  advance.  He 
forgot,  it  may  be,  that  dreams  may  be  wistful  as  well  as 
sanguine.  An  idealist  is  not  usually  an  optimist. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  he  usually  finds  himself 
in  what,  this  side  eternity,  is  a  losing  cause.  Bishop 
Westcott’s  enthusiasm  about  the  future  was  akin 
perhaps  to  a  certain  limitation  of  sympathy,  a  limitation 
which  peeps  out  in  the  odd  remark  that  the  necessity 
for  Cromwellianism  was  made  patent  to  him  by  an 
afternoon  among  Vandyck’s  graceful,  melancholy  por¬ 
traits  and  a  study  of  King  Charles’s  hands.  The 
Puritan  revolution  was  at  best  the  triumph  of  one 
idealism  over  another.  And  it  is  that  other  which 
could  have  saved  England  and  America  from  the 
materialism  and  frivolity,  the  naturalism  and  vulgarity 
in  art  and  literature,  the  carelessness  of  judgment 
standing  at  the  door,  which  filled  even  Bishop  Westcott 
with  “desponding”.  The  English  character  is  Puritan, 
but  also,  he  said,  it  is  “  naturally  unwilling  to  accept 
ideals 

If  Westcott  recalled  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
Lightfoot— of  whom  Dr.  Hort  said  that  “  his  mental 
interests  lay  almost  exclusively  in  concrete  facts  and 
written  words  ;  he  never  seemed  to  care  for  any 
generalisation  ” — represented  that  more  general  spirit 
of  the  Cam  which,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says,  while 
the  “adorable  dreamer”  on  the  Isis  was  always  in 
trouble  about  her  soul,  plodded  on  tranquilly  at 
enclitics  and  tenses.  Yet  Westcott  will  live  as  the 
great  exponent  of  that  patient  and  minute  elucidation 
of  each  jot  and  tittle  of  the  sacred  text  which  is  the 
especial  contribution  of  Cambridge  to  the  defence  of 
the  faith.  He  showed  the  inspiration  of  every  particle 
and  inflexion  to  carry  with  it  not  the  stereotyping  of  an 
inelastic  and  unintelligent  resting  on  the  past,  but  the 
progressive  interpretation  of  a  faith  once  delivered,  as  the 
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Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  declares  them  to 
each  age.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  sufficient,  he 
held,  to  resolve  the  complex  problems  of  our  own  time.  I 
The  study  of  those  problems  in  the  light  of  the  Incarna-  , 
tion,  the  meaning  of  the  “  One  Body  of  Christ  ”,  was  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  of  which  he 
was  president.  Socialism  has  been  called  a  bad  parody 
of  mediaevalisrn,  and  the  Bishop’s  dislike  of  the  middle 
ages  might  have  been  softened  by  the  thought  that  the 
individualism  and  commercialism  which  he  deplored  are 
dated  by  himself  from  their  close.  Then,  if  ever,  was  j 
society  an  organic  structure,  based  on  duties  rather  than  | 
rights,  and  Church  and  State  a  reality.  A  socialism 
which  is  not  Christian  was  to  Bishop  Westcott  un¬ 
intelligible.  Changed  circumstances  are  nothing  with¬ 
out  changed  men.  He  did  not  believe  that  men  are  un-  j 
fitted  for  this  life  by  preparing  themselves  for  another,  ! 
that  the  living  Wage  is  better  than  the  living  Water,  or 
that  “credo  in  vitam  venturi  sreculi  ”  means,  as  a 
socialist  clergyman  maintained,  “  i  believe  in  the  life  of 
the  twentieth  century  ”,  As  regards  union  with  non¬ 
conformity  the  Bishop  seems  to  us  somewhat  one-sided. 
For  he  says  that  Anglicans  cannot  ignore  or  pronounce 
uncatholic  the  deliberate  convictions  of  so  large  a 
multitude  of  believers.  Yet  he  clearly  would  not 
extend  this  sympathy  to  the  convictions  of  the  much 
vaster  and  more  ancient  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
and  scarcely  at  all  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE. 

“The  Natives  of  South  Africa.”  Edited  by  the  South 
African  Native  Races  Committee.  London  : 
Murray.  1901.  125.  net. 

T  ought  to  be  a  truism  that  in  every  country  where 
there  is  a  large  native  population,  some  definite 
principle  should  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  it ;  but  in 
South  Africa  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  Cape 
Government  has  shown  some  regard  for  the  formula 
that  all  men  are  equal.  In  Natal  it  h;  3  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  the  natives  should  be  up  lifted  or  kept 
down.  The  native  policy  is  one  of  drift,  tempered  by 
spasmodic  legislatipn.  The  grondwet  of  the  late  Trans¬ 
vaal  Government  declared  “  that  the  people  will  admit 
of  no  equality  of  persons  of  colour  with  white  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  either  Church  or  State  ”.  The  Transvaal  policy 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  “  Govern  them  and 
keep  them  down  for  ever.” 

South  Africa  teems  with  blacks,  who  increase  at  a 
far  greater  rate  than  the  whites.  In  their  untutored 
state,  the  one  ambition  which  makes  it  worth  a  man’s 
while  to  work  is  to  buy  wives  ;  for  they  will  work  for 
their  lord’s  sustenance,  and  bear  him  daughters,  each 
worth  many  cows,  while  he  himself  passes  time  away 
in  idleness.  The  agricultural  system  pursued  by  the 
women  is  that  early  institution  of  working  out  land  until 
exhausted,  and  then  breaking  up  fresh  soil.  Next  to 
want  of  wives,  the  desire  for  clothes  and  drink  is  the 
chief  inducement  to  work  :  both  of  these  are  detrimental 
to  health ;  for  with  clothing  come  consumption  and 
other  diseases  ;  while  drink  brings  both  moral  and 
physical  evils,  more  especially  when  high  wages  make 
prolonged  orgies  possible.  Some  natives  in  the  Cape 
Colony  have  advanced  in  civilisation  by  the  help  of 
mission  schools  ;  they  pass  Standard  VI,  live  in  white 
man’s  houses,  and  vote.  In  Natal,  where  natives  out¬ 
number  whites  by  10  to  1,  public  sentiment  is  against 
their  education.  The  Colonial  Government  discontinued 
the  grants  in  aid  of  industrial  schools  in  Zululand  as 
soon  as  it  took  over  the  administration  of  the  country. 
Yet  even  in  Natal  the  black  man  has  begun  to  claim 
rights.  A  congress  of  Natal  natives  was  held  for  the  first 
time  last  summer  to  discuss  questions  of  representation, 
education  and  land  tenure.  Their  demands  were  mode¬ 
rate  ;  they  asked  that  four  European  electors  might  be 
selected  by  the  natives  as  their  representatives  in 
Parliament.  A  sentence  from  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
is  worth  quoting.  “  He  knew  that  there  was  no  one 
who  wished  a  native  should  sit  along  with  a  white  man 
in  Parliament  ;  they  were  children  as  yet  in  regard 
to  learning  ;  but  they  did  want  a  mouth  in  the  House 
to  speak  for  them.”  There  was  a  strong  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  that  as  the  Government  had  established  a 
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school  for  Indians,  it  might  fairly  be  asked  to  start  a 
training  school  for  native  teachers.  With  regard  to 
the  land  they  only  asked  for  fixity  of  tenure:  “We 
are  being  told  on  every  hand  ‘  Why  do  you  not  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  ?  ’  The  reply  is  ‘  Give  us  the  land  to 
cultivate.’”  Such  claims  cannot  be  altogether  ignored; 
especially  when  enforced  by  an  argument  stronger  than 
words — their  law-abiding  devotion  to  what  we  have 
laid  down  as  their  duty.  The  sentiments  expressed  by 
Newadi,  when  he  handed  a  bag  containing  over  £ 200 
to  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  are  typical  of  native 
loyalty  :  “  In  this  bag  you  will  find  a  small  token  of 
the  gratitude  of  myself  and  my  people  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  us,  by  the  Government  and  by  the  army 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  We  were  told  to  stay  at 
home,  and  we  have  done  so.  The  Queen’s  soldiers 
have  fought,  have  been  wounded,  and  have  died  for  us, 
whilst  we  remained  unscathed  in  our  homes.  Many  of 
them  are  wounded  and  sick.  This  small  gift  from  me 
and  my  people  may  furnish  some  needful  comforts  for 
them  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  brought  it.  We 
have  just  paid  our  hut-tax  and  dog-tax,  we  have  had 
anxiety  and  much  expense  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 
our  families  ;  my  people  have  not  been  able  to  work 
and  earn  money  as  they  might  have  done  ;  if  it  were 
not  for  these  things  your  table  would  be  red  with 
Amangwane  money  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.” 

At  a  time  when  comradeship  in  war  has  given  the 
Empire  a  unity  of  spirit,  and  when  the  natives  have 
proved  their  law-abiding  faithfulness,  “  to  labour  for 
an  Africa,  in  which  white  men  and  black,  though 
different,  will  respect  and  help  one  another”,  should 
be  no  unthankful  task.  The  South  African  Committee 
have  done  a  service  in  collecting  information  with 
regard  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
natives  ;  the  work  has  been  well  and  honestly  done  ; 
the  matter  is  skilfully  arranged,  the  maps  excellent. 
The  reader  may  possibly  not  always  agree  with  the 
conclusions  ;  but  the  object  of  the  Committee  is  to 
inform  public  opinion,  rather  than  to  instil  its  own 
ideas  ;  and  the  conclusions,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  those  of  individual  editors,  are  nowhere  dogmatic. 
The  desire  to  keep  clear  of  controversy  is  evident ; 
otherwise  an  interesting  chapter  might  have  been 
written  on  Miss  Kingsley’s  saying  :  “  Protestant 

English  missions  have  had  much  to  do  with  rendering 
the  African  useless.”  We  may  gather  how  much  they 
have  had  to  do  with  rendering  him  useful  from  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  Lovedale  Mission  School. 
This  book  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  South  Africa  ;  especially  should  it  be  read 
in  the  colonies,  where  facts  are  hard  to  come  by,  as 
each  man  is  apt  to  colour  his  opinions  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  surroundings. 


MR.  BIGELOW’S  COLONIAL  STUDIES. 

“  The  Children  of  the  Nations.”  By  Poultney  Bigelow. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  10s.  net. 

INCE  the  United  States,  by  appropriating  the 
remnant  of  Spanish  Empire,  became  a  Colonial 
Power,  so-called,  American  writers,  politicians  and 
historians  have  been  characteristically  keen  to  discover 
and  discuss  the  secret  of  successful  colonisation.  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow  is  by  no  means  first  in  the  field 
with  his  study  of  the  problem.  Such  inquiries  as  his 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  measure  of  amusement  to  the 
mere  Briton,  who  learnt  his  lesson  long  ago.  There  is 
a  smug  cocksureness  about  the  American  who  discusses 
questions  of  Empire  which  prepares  us  for  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
assurance  that  “Big  men  are  not  necessarily  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  big  countries,  for  in  that  case  Russia  would  be 
the  nursery  of  European  heroes  ”.  It  is  a  conceit  wholly 
in  keeping  with  Mr.  Bigelow’s  naive  belief  that  England 
owes  her  position  as  “  colonial  mistress  of  the  world  ” 
to  the  “hard  knocks”  administered  by  the  Americans 
during  ten  years  of  strife.  That  Great  Britain  has  never 
forgotten  the  lesson  of  1776-1783  is  undoubted,  but  that 
lesson  was  not  wholly  colonial  and  England’s  success 
subsequently  is  attributable  to  a  good  many  causes 
besides  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low  has  much  to  say  of  the  misguided  system  which 
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brought  about  that  revolt.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  either  George  III.  or  his  advisers  in 
their  dealings  with  the  colonies,  but  we  suppose  that 
even  Mr.  Bigelow  will  admit  two  points  :  first  that  the 
connexion  with  England  was  an  absurdity  if  the  views 
of  the  colonists  alone  were  to  prevail,  and  second  that 
the  Americans  only  triumphed  through  the  assistance 
received  from  France  and  Spain  whose  colonial  systems 
they  detested.  Whence  does  Mr.  Bigelow  derive  his 
idea  that  the  final  blow  to  France  in  Canada  was 
delayed  owing  to  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Americans 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  Mother  Country  would  put  her 
military  forces  ?  That  blow  was  delivered  by  England 
and  but  for  the  genius  of  Wolfe  the  colonies  would  have 
been  compelled  to  take  shelter  indefinitely  under  her 
wing.  There  would  probably  have  been  little  thought 
of  revolt  if  the  contest  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  had 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Montcalm.  As  it  was  the 
colonists  did  precisely  what  the  Boers  did  after  the 
British  forces  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Cetewayo 
and  Secocoeni.  They  struck  at  the  hand  which  had 
saved  them,  and  in  both  cases  Great  Britain  was  the 
victim  of  her  own  prowess. 

When  he  leaves  history,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  little  to  say 
of  British  methods  that  is  not  complimentary.  He  con¬ 
trasts  with  them  the  methods  of  Spain,  of  France,  and 
of  Germany.  England  has  never  made  her  name  a  by¬ 
word  for  cruelty  with  her  native  subjects  as  did  Spain  ; 
her  dependencies  have  never  wanted  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  element,  namely  settlers,  as  have  the  de¬ 
pendencies  of  France.  Germany  has  yet  to  prove 
her  capacity  as  a  colonising  power.  Her  colonies 
up  to  the  present,  like  those  of  France,  have  been 
mainly  peopled  with  officials.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  America  and 
Germany  will  become  competitors  for  the  political  and 
commercial  control  of  South  America.  Mr.  Bigelow 
anticipates  that  the  southern  continent  will  in  due  time 
form  an  independent  United  States,  without  Yankee 
leanings.  With  a  touch  of  common  sense,  which  is 
not  altogether  Pan-American,  he  points  out:  “We  in 
America  of  the  North  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Spanish 
American  holds  usdn  affection — is  in  some  mysterious 
way  part  of  our  big  western  hemisphere  family  life  : 
that  is  not  so,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
same  feeling  that  impels  the  New  Englander  to  visit  the 
birthplace  of  Shakespeare  and  gaze  with  awe  at  the 
venerable  parchment  of  Magna  Charta  induces  the 
Republican  Spaniard  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico  to 
visit  the  home  of  Cervantes  and  climb  the  lofty  flights  of 
the  Escurial.”  A  federation  of  the  States  of  South 
America  is  less  likely  than  a  scramble  for  them  among 
more  virile  peoples,  eager  to  find  new  outlets  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  new  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  when  the  time  comes,  neither  intensity  of 
racial  sentiment  nor  the  Monroe  doctrine  itself  will  prove 
equal  to  preserving  South  America  from  unwelcome 
European  attentions.  The  colonising  ambition  of  the 
United  States,  which  Mr.  Bigelow  foreshadows,  will 
not  easily,  as  he  foresees,  be  realised  in  the  southern 
continent. 

Mr.  Bigelow  has  travelled  so  widely  and  studied  the 
colonial  problem  so  closely  that  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
him  tripping  frequently.  Some  of  his  sentences  are 
cryptic  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  discover  their  mean¬ 
ing.  His  chapter  on  Australasia  is  little  better  than  a 
tissue  of  misconceptions.  He  seems  to  think  that 
Australian  federation  was  brought  about  as  the  joint 
result  of  Queen  Victoria’s  two  jubilees  and  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  But  the  very  perfection  of  muddle- 
headedness  is  reached  when  he  gives  credit  for  federal 
action  to  “  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  an  eminent  diplomat  and 
clear-headed  patriot,  whose  services  in  China  entitle 
him  &c.  &c.  In  the  errata  to  the  book  we  read 
“  Sir  Henry  Parkes  of  Australia  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  eminent  Sir  Harry  Parkes  of  Chinese  diplomatic 
fame ’’—the  very  thing  Mr.  Bigelow  himself  has  done. 
He  might  have  added  to  his  errata  :  Page  176  :  for 
“  Orange  Free  State  ”  read  “  Orange  River  Colony”. 
As  “The  Huguenots  gave  up  their  speech  for  Dutch  ”, 
so  Mr.  Bigelow  thinks  “  the  Boers  will  surrender  theirs 
for  English  ”.  Is  that  intended  for  a  subtle  hint  that 
English  must  be  forcibly  substituted  for  Dutch  ?  The 
Huguenots  had  no  choice.  Mr.  Bigelow  talks  of  Kiao 


Chow  as  “  Germany’s  first  colony  ”.  Has  he  forgotten 
East  and  South-West  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  New 
Guinea  ? 


HENRY  GEORGE  REDIVIVUS. 

“  Democracy  v.  Socialism.”  By  Max  Hirsch.  London : 
Macmillan.  1901.  10s.  net. 

HIS  is  a  book  which  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
a  much  greater  importance  than  really  belongs  to 
it.  Why  this  unreal  value  has  been  ascribed  to  it  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  its  size 
produces  the  uncritical  opinion  that  it  must  contain  a 
final  and  unanswerable  assault  on  whatever  goes  by 
the  name  of  socialism  which  the  title  seems  to  promise. 
We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  this  comfortable 
belief  by  advising  persons  so  easily  persuaded  to  read 
the  book.  For  one  reason  because  the  more  they  feel 
the  comfort  of  such  a  belief  on  such  grounds  the  less 
likely  would  they  be  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 
It  is  not  half  so  exciting  as  the  militant  title  might 
make  one  imagine.  A  considerable  part  of  it  con¬ 
sists  of  dry  discussions  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  text¬ 
books  of  economics,  which  might  impress,  on  the 
principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  but  would 
certainly  bewilder,  the  unsophisticated  readers  who 
would  otherwise  accept  an  exposure  of  socialism  with 
enthusiasm.  But  supposing  this  initial  difficulty  over¬ 
come  we  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  readers  who  relished  the  socialistic  polemic 
would  be  as  violently  angry  with  Mr.  Hirsch’s  antidote 
to  socialism  as  they  would  with  the  arch-heresy  itself. 
That  antidote  or,  to  change  the  figure,  via  media  be¬ 
tween  socialism  and  individualism,  is  simply  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  George’s  expropriation  of  all  land  values  from 
their  owners  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  Single 
Tax.  Mr.  George’s  exposition  had  its  day  of  popu¬ 
larity  ;  days  of  criticism  succeeded,  and  we  had  thought 
that  whatever  influence  it  had  had  passed  into  what 
current  there  may  be  of  socialistic  feeling,  without 
leaving  any  considerable  body  of  adherents  of  Mr. 
George’s  specific  proposal.  Hence  Mr.  Hirsch’s  book 
seems  a  belated  effort  to  revive  a  movement  which 
seemed  to  have  died  of  inanition.  Possibly  Mr. 
Hirsch  has  undertaken  his  laborious  task  on  account  of 
the  recent  development  of  interest  in  the  growth  of 
industrial  monopolies  and  combinations.  On  his  theory 
the  harm  which  they  are  able  to  inflict  on  society  arises 
not  from  their  being  huge  combinations  of  capital  but 
from  being  monopolies  of  land  and  appropriations  of 
land  values. 

His  views  of  private  ownership  of  land  are  not 
different  from  those  of  the  socialism  he  attacks.  From 
this  ownership  arise  what  he  calls  spurious  capital 
and  interest.  If  the  state  levies  an  ever-increasing  tax 
on  the  monopoly  value  of  every  piece  of  land  then  you 
get  real  capital,  a  beneficent  power  which  Socialists 
ignorantly  denounce.  There  would  be  free  competi¬ 
tion  ;  capitalist  and  labourer  would  get  exactly  what 
absolute  justice  would  distribute  to  them,  and  the 
economic  millennium  would  have  arrived.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Hirsch  means  by  democracy.  The  only  political 
signification  the  word  has  in  his  sense  appears  to  be 
spoliation  by  the  state  of  certain  classes  of  society  by 
a  new  system  of  taxation.  Socialism  at  any  rate 
proposes  to  make  all  classes  equally  the  proffigds  of 
the  state.  Imposed  at  once  Mr.  Hirsch  admits  that 
ruin  and  civil  war  would  follow  from  the  new  taxation. 
Imposed  by  gradual  increments  he  believes  the  victims 
would  submit  in  the  interests  of  the  state.  Did  Mr. 
Hirsch  ever  hear  of  the  coal  tax?  It  is  moreover  a 
preposterous  notion  that,  say,  a  market  gardener  can 
be  so  taxed  that  only  the  value  of  his  monopoly  of  the 
land  shall  be  appropriated  and  the  exact  value  of  his 
capital  and  his  skill  retained  by  him.  Mr.  Hirsch  sets 
out  the  usual  objections  to  state  management  of  in¬ 
dustries.  They  may  or  may  not  be  valid  ;  as  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  full-blown  socialistic  state  in  the  mouths  of 
certain  socialists  may  be  exaggerated  ;  one  cannot  test 
prophecies.  But  at  any  rate  the  single  tax  proposal  im¬ 
plies  the  absolute  control  of  all  industrial  enterprises  by 
the  state,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  form  of 
control  more  disastrous.  Values  of  agricultural  and 
business  land  would  vary  with  politics,  and  capitalist 
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land  speculators  would  gain  from  the  constant  changes 
and  the  compulsory  sales  by  successive  owners  until 
the  probable  civil  war  foreseen  by  Mr.  Hirsch  put  an 
end  to  the  process. 

It  is  not  worth  while  going  through  so  much  to 
gain  so  little.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  if  Mr. 
Hirsch’s  ideal  could  be  realised  and  all  monopoly 
values  ceased  to  exist,  the  profits  of  real  capital  would 
be  brought  to  about  the  same  level  in  all  industrial 
undertakings.  The  stimulus  of  seizing  upon  special 
opportunities  and  gaining  larger  profits  than  the 
ordinary  which  at  present  leads  to  new  enterprises 
would  cease  to  exist.  Yet  Mr.  Hirsch  supposes 
he  has  retained  all  the  advantages  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  individualism  without  the  asserted  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  lethargy  of  socialism.  He  ex¬ 
pects  his  new  order  of  business  men  to  be 
as  keen  and  alert  to  strike  out  new  paths  when  the 
chances  of  individual  benefit  have  been  indefinitely  cut 
down  as  they  are  now.  Why  should  they  unless  they 
will  work  as  vigorously  for  the  state  as  they  do  now 
for  themselves?  The  socialists  suppose  this  would 
happen  with  men  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  social 
state.  This  may  be  an  impossible  supposition  :  but 
Mr.  Hirsch’s  error  consists  in  believing  that  he  may 
take  away  the  incentives  of  society  as  now  constituted 
and  yet  expect  the  same  energies  and  virtue  from  it 
without  supplying  it  with  new  motives.  It  is  a  com¬ 
promise  which  will  not  work.  It  has  all  the  terrors  of 
socialism  for  the  Individualist  and  none  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  socialism  for  the  socialist.  To  establish  it 
would  be  as  difficult  and  as  many  powerful  interests 
would  be  disturbed  as  if  it  were  proposed  to 
establish  a  brand  -  new  socialistic  State,  and  the 
results  of  it  are  quite  as  doubtful.  The  device 

of  the  single  tax  is  as  much  a  quack  specific, 
vaunted  by  its  concocter  as  infallible  for  securing  every 
man  his  due,  as  the  most  imaginative  system  of  a 
socialistic  state  ever  devised.  In  one  case  free  com¬ 
petition  is  warranted  to  have  that  result ;  in  the  other 
the  award  of  the  state.  Both  are  impossible  concep¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Hirsch  derides  socialists  for  having  neither 
an  economic  theory  nor  a  social  theory.  That  is 
absurd  for  they  have  both,  and  are  quite  as  well 
equipped  in  that  respect  as  Mr.  Hirsch.  Like  him  too 
they  are  only  too  ready  -to  believe  in  them.  The  only 
difference  we  see,  and  it  decides  us  in  our  opinion  as 
to  Mr.  Hirsch’s  case  for  what  he  calls  democracy 
against  socialism,  is  that  it  is  possible  to  take  tentative 
stages  towards  socialism  without  injustice.  It  can  be 
tested  as  we  go  along,  trying  the  effect  of  extended 
state  action.  Every  application  of  Mr.  Hirsch’s  method 
would  produce  disorder  and  disaster.  There  is  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  already  for  a  demonstration  of  that. 


VILLON. 

“  Franq-ois  Villon.”  Par  Gaston  Paris.  (“  Les  Grands 
Ecrivains  Frangais.”)  Paris  :  Hachette.  1901. 
ILLON,  says  M.  Gaston  Paris,  was  the  first 
modern  poet :  he  remains  the  most  modern  of 
poets.  One  requires  a  certain  amount  of  old  French, 
together  with  some  acquaintance  with  the  argot  of  the 
time,  to  understand  the  words  in  which  he  has  written 
down  his  poems  ;  many  allusions  to  people  and  things 
have  only  just  begun  to  be  cleared  up,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  for  example  ;  but,  apart  from  these  things, 
no  poet  has  ever  brought  himself  closer  to  us,  taken  us 
into  his  confidence  more  simply,  than  this  “  personnage 
peu  recommandable  ”  (we  quote  M.  Gaston  Paris), 
“  faineant,  ivrogne,  joueur,  debauch^,  ecornifleur,  et, 
qui  pis  est,  souteneur  de  filles,  escroc,  voleur,  croche- 
teur  de  portes  et  de  coffres  ”.  The  most  disreputable 
of  poets,  he  confesses  himself  to  us  with  a  frankness  in 
which  shamelessness  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
humility.  M.  Gaston  Paris,  who  for  the  most  part  is 
content  to  take  him  as  he  is,  for  better  for  worse,  finds 
it  necessary  to  apologise  for  him  when  he  comes  to  the 
ballad  of  “La  Grosse  Margot”  :  this,  he  professes,  we 
need  not  take  as  a  personal  confession,  but  as  a  mere 
exercise  in  composition  !  But  if  we  are  to  understand 
Villon,  rightly,  we  must  not  reject  even  “la  grosse 
Margot”  from  her  place  in  his  life.  He  was  no  dabbler 


in  infamy,  but  one  who  loved  infamous  things  for  their 
own  sake.  He  loved  everything  for  its  own  sake  :  “la 
grosse  Margot”  in  the  flesh,  “les  dames  du  temps 
jadis  ”  in  the  spirit, 

“  Sausses,  brouets  et  gros  poissons, 

Tartes,  flaons,  oefs  frits  et  pochez, 

Perdus,  et  en  toutes  faqons.” 
his  mother,  “  le  bon  royaume  de  France  ”,  and  above 
all,  Paris.  “  II  a  parcouru  toute  la  France  sans  rapporter 
une  seule  impression  de  campagne.  C’est  un  po&ce  de 
ville,  plus  encore  :  un  poete  de  quartier.  II  n’est 
vraiment  chez  lui  que  sur  la  Montagne  Sainte-Genevitbve, 
entre  le  Palais,  les  colleges,  le  Chatelet,  les  tavernes, 
les  rotisseries,  les  tripots  et  les  rues  oil  Marion  l’ldole 
et  la  grande  Jeanne  de  Bretagne  tiennent  leur  ‘  publique 
6cole  ’.”  It  is  in  this  world  that  he  lived,  for  this 
world  that  he  wrote.  “Fils  du  peuple,  entr6  par 
l’instruction  dans  la  classe  lettr6e,  puis  declass^  par  ses 
vices,  il  dut  k  son  humble  origine  de  rester  en  com¬ 
munication  constante  avec  les  sources  ^ternelles  de 
toute  vraie  po£sie.”  And  so  he  came  into  a  literature 
of  formalists,  like  a  child,  a  vigorous,  unabashed 
malicious  child,  into  a  company  of  greybeards. 

Villon,  before  anyone  in  French  literature,  called 
things  by  their  names,  made  poetry  as  Homer  made 
it,  with  words  that  meant  facts.  He  was  a  thief  and 
a  vagabond  who  wrote  in  the  “  grand  style”  by  daring 
to  be  sincere  to  himself,  to  the  aspect  under  which 
human  things  came  to  him,  to  the  precise  names  of 
precise  things.  He  had  a  sensitiveness  in  his  soul 
which  perhaps  matched  the  deftness  of  his  fingers,  in 
their  adroit,  forbidden  trade  ;  his  soul  bent  easily  from 
his  mother  praying  in  the  cloister  to  the  fat  Margot 
drinking  in  the  tavern  ;  he  could  dream  exquisitely  over 
the  dead  ladies  who  had  once  been  young,  and  who 
had  gone  like  last  year’s  snow,  and  then  turn  to 
the  account-book  of  his  satirical  malice  against  the 
clerks  and  usurers  for  whom  he  was  making  the 
testament  of  his  poverty.  He  knew  winter,  “when 
the  wolves  live  on  wind  ”,  and  how  the  gallows 
looks  when  one  stands  under  it.  And  he  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  verse-making,  which 
courtly  poets,  like  the  King,  used  for  the  string¬ 
ing  together  of  delicate  trifles,  ornamental  evasions  of 
facts.  He  was  no  poet  of  the  people,  but  a  scholar 
vagabond,  loving  the  gutter  ;  and  so  he  has  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  only  half-convincing 
sincerity  of  the  man.  There  has  been  no  greater  artist 
in  French  verse,  as  there  has  been  no  greater  poet  ; 
and  the  main  part  of  the  history  of  poetry  in  France  is 
the  record  of  a  long  forgetting  of  all  that  Villon  found 
out  for  himself. 

When  Clement  Marot  edited  the  works  of  Villen  in 
1533,  he  lamented  that  so  little  was  then  known  of 
“  les  lieux,  les  choses  et  les  hommes  dont  il  parle  ”, 
and  that  this  little  would  itself  soon  be  forgotten.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  know  what  there  is  to  know 
about  Villon  and  the  persons  and  things  of  which  he 
speaks,  and  much  of  our  knowledge  is  due  to  the 
researches  of  a  brilliant  scholar  of  letters,  M.  Marcel 
Schwob,  who  has  for  many  years  been  investigating 
the  archives  for  traces  of  Villon.  Some  of  M.  Schwob’s 
discoveries  have  been  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  others,  still  unpublished,  he 
has  put  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Gaston  Paris  ;  and  it  is  to 
M.  Schwob  that  most  of  what  is  new  in  M.  Gaston 
Paris’  book  is  due.  This  book,  then,  gives  us  for  the 
first  time  a  faithful  study  of  the  real  man,  and  it  is 
written  with  all  the  learned  skill  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  contemporary  scholars.  In  brief  space  it 
gives  us  all  that  is  actually  known  of  the  life  of  Villon, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  his  poems,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  his  allusions  to  real  people  and  things  are 
succinctly  explained.  There  is  a  sketch  of  the  political, 
social  and  religious  history  of  the  time  ;  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  as  Villon  knew  it,  and  of  his  associates  there  ; 
of  the  University,  its  teaching,  and  what  Villon  learnt 
in  it;  of  his  acquaintance  with  books,  and  of  his  know 
ledge  of  contemporary  history.  Nor  is  Villon  as  a  poet 
less  admirably  analysed.  The  series  of  “Grands 
Ecrivains  Frangais”  has  already  published  many  excel¬ 
lent  biographies,  many  excellent  pieces  of  criticism  ; 
but  no  volume  at  once  so  valuable  to  the  student  and  so 
entertaining  to  the  general  reader. 
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LANCELOT  AND  GUENEVERE. 

“  The  Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.”  By  Jessie 
L.  Weston.  London  :  Nutt.  1901.  65. 

O  show  us  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  as  the 
early  songsters  saw  them  is  the  aim  of  this 
author.  In  her  field  of  labour  she  has  already 
achieved  a  great  success  by  her  rescue  of  King  Arthur’s 
gallant  nephew,  Sir  Gawain  from  the  horrible  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King  ”.  She  now  takes 
in  hand  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  attempts  to  show 
that  the  “  most  gallant  servant  of  the  King  and  secret 
lover  of  the  Queen  ”  “  is  a  comparatively  late  addition 
to  the  Arthurian  legend  ”. 

She  finds  the  explanation  of  his  origin  in  his  suffix 
“of  the  Lake”.  The  original  story,  she  thinks,  knew 
him  as  the  son  of  a  deposed  king,  who  was  carried  off 
by  a  water  faery  and  kept  in  faery  land,  until  he  reached 
man’s  estate,  when  the  Queen  of  the  Faeries  sent  him 
off  to  seek  knightly  adventures.  This  original  story 
(no  doubt  a  Breton  lay)  did  not,  she  thinks,  connect  him 
in  any  way  with  Guenevere  or  the  Holy  Grail.  In  fact 
in  one  old  tale  he  marries  the  maid,  Iblis,  recovers  his 
father’s  kingdom  of  Genewis,  and  he  and  his  bride  live 
to  see  their  children’s  children  and  die  on  the  same  day 
(p.  17).  How  the  simple  Breton  hero  developed  into  the 
highly  Frenchified  cavalier  of  Malory  and  Tennyson, 
however,  she  fails  to  explain  quite  satisfactorily.  It  may 
be,  as  she  suggests,  that  the  later  Lancelot  tale  was  an 
imitation  of  ihe  older  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  story  of  the  love  of  Guenevere 
for  Lancelot  which  first  appears  in  a  poem  by 
Chretien  des  Troyes  in  the  twelfth  ceniury  owed  its 
conception  10  the  desire  of  medieval  princesses  for  a 
conventional  love  story  in  the  Arthurian  romance. 
But  as  yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  until  (as  she  admits  p.  214) 
there  exists  a  complete  critical  edition  of  the  Lancelot 
epos,  any  theory  on  the  subject  will  run  the  risk  of 
subversion  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  hitherto 
unknown  factor. 

What  this  book  conclusively  shows  is  that  the  “sad 
sweet  idyll  Guenevere  ”  and  indeed  the  love  story  in 
the  Mort  Darthur  from  which  it  is  derived  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  traditionary  version  of 
Arthur’s  own  country.  The  Arthur  of  real  life  (we  may 
remind  the  readers  of  Tennyson)  was  a  Cornish  chief 
with  a  following  in  Wales,  who  met  Cerdic  of  Wessex 
in  the  stricken  field,  and  at  last  fell  (probably  in  the 
country  that  we  now  call  Scotland)  fighting  against  a 
Pictish  chief.  In  some  mysterious  way  Keltic  tradition 
associated  the  death  of  the  King  with  the  treachery  of 
his  wife,  and  to  this  day,  as  Professor  Rhys  has  shown, 
there  are  places  in  Wales,  where  to  insult  a  woman  is  to 
call  her  Guenevere. 

Even  in  the  strange  legends  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
wherein  Arthur  appears  as  the  conqueror  of  Europe, 
the  essential  note  of  the  old  tragedy  remains.  When 
the  King  is  marching  on  Rome  he  hears  that  the  Queen 
has  forsaken  him  for  Modred  and  he  hastens  back  to 
fight  his  last  “  weird  battle  of  the  west  ”.  The  romancers 
and  monks  of  the  twelfth  century  however  buried  the 
ancient  story  beneath  a  mass  of  mystic  religion  and 
chivalric  conceit,  and  whilegenerallv  extolling  Guenevere 
as  the  noblest  of  Queens  and  the  best  of  women  allow  her 
the  mildest  of  love  affairs.  Still  even  as  conceived  by 
the  later  medisevalist  that  love  affair  is  not  what 
Tennyson’s  readers  imagine.  It  is  no  tale  of  the 
genuine  spontaneous  love  of  youth  and  maiden  such  as 
we  find  in  Tristan  and  Iseult,  but  rather  an  account  of 
a  liaison  between  a  young  knight  and  a  lady,  his 
superior  in  age  and  station  (pp.  113,  114).  The  story 
that  Lancelot  was  sent  to  bring  home  his  King’s  bride 
is  a  pure  invention  by  Tennyson.  With  much  that  the 
author  says  of  the  sickly  and  artificial  character  of 
Malory’s  story,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  we 
agree  ;  but  surely  the  last  two  scenes  in  the  old  book, 
the  penitence  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  vision  which  tells 
Sir  Bors  that  the  gates  of  heaven  have  opened  to  the 
repentant  knight  are  among  the  highest  efforts  of 
Christian  poetry. 


“THE  ETERNAL  CITY”  AND  OTHER 

NOVELS. 

“  The  Eternal  City.”  By  Hall  Caine.  London  : 

Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

It  was  Tacitus,  was  it  not,  who  speaking  of  the 
Christians,  (of  whom  he  knew  nothing)  remarked  that 
they  had  found  their  way  to  Rome  like  every  other 
evil  thing?  Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  certain  to  get  to  Rome 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  now  he  has  arrived.  Having  got 
to  the  eternal  city,  he  must  of  course  take  the  eternal 
religion  as  his  motive  ;  nothing  less  would  be  worthy 
of  Mr.  Caine’s  magnificent  scale.  His  latest  masterpiece 
contains  606  closely  printed  pages  ;  on  most  of  them 
someone’s  face  shines  as  though  it  reflected  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty  ;  on  many  of  them  someone’s  complexion 
is  golden.  The  story  is  simple  and  in  fact  musty  in  its 
antiquity  ;  but  Mr.  Caine’s  art  has  enabled  him  to  adorn 
it  with  some  fresh  and  brilliantly  fatuous  improbabilities. 
We  have  the  perfectly  Christian  young  man,  living 
with  anarchists  and  directing  their  operations,  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  forthwith  Christ’s  kingdom 
on  earth  by  means  of  bombs  and  daggers.  We  have 
the  ferocious  despotic  Prime  Minister  determined  to 
put  down  by  any  means  this  good  young  man.  We 
have  the  wicked  and  beautiful  young  woman — 
it  is  she  whose  face  always  shines,  it  is  her 
figure  which,  strange  to  say,  remains  through 
five-sixths  of  the  600  odd  pages  perfectly  lovely;  and 
this  young  woman,  by  arrangement  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  sets  out  to  seduce  the  good  young  man,  to- 
make  him  the  laughing  stock  of  Rome,  and  imme¬ 
diately  falls  in  love  with  him.  We  have  the  Pope, 
cardinals,  confessors,  police  agents  and  spies,  am¬ 
bassadors,  a  comic  but  honest  servant,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  hack  company.  In  the  course  of  the 
tale  there  are  arrests,  two  trials,  a  suicide,  a  murder 
and  a  pathetic  death-bed  scene.  In  short  there  is 
nothing  missing  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  blood- 
and-thunder  melodrama.  Mr.  Caine’s  superb  tech¬ 
nique  is  shown  by  his  copious  use  of  the  aid  of 
coincidence.  Smaller  authors  regard  this  as  an 
antiquated  piece  of  stage  machinery.  Not  so  Mr. 
Caine.  With  lordly  contempt  for  the  facts  of  life,  he 
shows  incredible  daring  and  ingenuity  in  bringing 
people  together.  He  makes  the  good  young  man 
son  of  the  Pope,  and  the  wicked  seductive  lady 
daughter  of  a  saintly  doctor  who  had  looked  after 
the  good  young  man  in  his  youth.  And  the  fist 
of  tbe  long  arm,  in  the  shape  of  convincing  evi¬ 
dence,  is  shaken  in  the  face  of  one  character  after 
another ;  yet  with  laudable  reticence,  that  enables 
him  to  fill  606  pages,  Mr.  Caine  allows  none 
of  them  to  perceive  the  truth  until  the  right,  that 
is,  the  last  possible  moment.  Mr.  Caine  has  sur¬ 
vived  these  devices  but  they  will  not  survive  him. 
Mr.  Caine,  it  is  fair  to  admit,  seems  pretty  well  to  take 
his  own  and  his  readers’  measure.  Aware  that  his 
characters  &c.  are  not  recognisable  for  what  they  purport 
to  be  ;  he  very  elaborately  labels  them.  He  gives  us 
his  candid  opinion  of  all  his  own  work,  tells  us  that 
this  utterance  is  “  noble  ”,  this  dream  “  sublime  ”,  and 
so  on  all  through.  Well,  Mr.  Caine  knows  his  craft,  and 
he  knows  his  public.  If  by  telling  your  readers  that 
drivel  is  noble  and  moving,  you  can  persuade  them 
that  it  is  noble,  why  not  write  drivel?  To  write  well 
would  in  these  circumstances  be  an  offence  against  a 
prime  law  of  art- — not  to  use  means  disproportionate  to 
the  end  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Caine’s  end  is  to  fill  600 
pages  to  the  satisfaction  of  fools  and  ignoramuses  : 
and  he  attains  it.  There  are  other  aspects  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  great  work  on  which  we  can  only  touch  :  the 
guide-book  aspect,  the  diction,  and  the  pathos.  His 
copious  descriptions  and  tourist  tips  are  done  in  the 
typical  style  of  the  guide-book,  except  that  they  are  less 
intelligible.  Equally  prosaic,  they  have  not  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  usefulness.  His  diction  is  an  Anglo- 
Italian  jargon.  His  pathos  may  be  gauged  by  his  baby 
version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  page  7  :  “  Our  Fader 
00  art  in  Heben,  alud  be  dy  name  ”  !  Sacred  things 
are  nothing  to  your  popular  novelist  when  there  is 
money  to  be  made  out  of  them.  This  feat  makes  such 
an  impression  on  the  good  young  man  that  twenty 
years  later  he  repeats  it,  only  making  some  mistakes, 
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natural  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  with  the  capital 
letters.  Mr.  Caine  is  unique.  Other  masterpieces  may 
follow  this  ;  but  there  will  never  be  two  Hall  Caines, 
which  is  perhaps  the  world’s  best  consolation  for  the 
misfortune  that  there  is  one. 

“John  Topp,  Pirate.”  By  Weatherby  Chesney. 

London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6.y. 

If  this  story  does  not  satisfy  persons  who  like  plain, 
straightforward  tales,  told  completely  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  of  beautiful  Spanish  ladies,  blood,  dons, 
devils,  piratical  exploits,  huzzas  and  terrific  pande¬ 
moniums,  nothing  will  satisfy  them.  Mr.  Chesney 
concerns  himself  with  one -John  Topp,  a  Whitby  lad 
and  sworn  shipmate  of  Alec  Ireland.  These  engage  in 
corsair  expeditions  upon  the  high  seas  against  the 
enemies  of  Good  Queen  Bess  ;  they  also  fare  forth  in 
quest  of  El  Dorado,  and  indulge  in  attempts  at  rescuing 
a  lovely  Spanish  creature  named  Inez  (why  are  lovely 
Spanish  creatures  in  novels  invariably  named  Inez  ?). 
“  They  were  about  three  to  our  one  ;  so  counting  one 
Englishman  to  five  of  them,  the  odds  in  our  favour 
were  overwhelming.”  The  sentence  fairly  sums  up  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Chesney’s  writing,  which  certainly  is  not 
strained. 

“The  Story  of  Eva.”  By  Will  Payne.  London  : 

Constable.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  book  of  minor  thirds,  with  something  very 
like  a  major  chord  at  the  end.  Mr.  Payne’s  writing  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  arrests  or  startles.  Rather  it 
compels  attention  to  detail,  to  a  word  here,  a  phrase 
there  ;  but  the  portrait  which  is  left  at  the  end  is  whole 
and  in  proportion,  while  the  background  is  filled  in 
with  due  regard  to  the  high  lights  which  the  painter 
wishes  to  emphasise.  An  American  girl  of  the  type¬ 
writing,  capable-managing  kind,  of  blowing  beauty  and 
of  a  singular  strength,  who  leaves  her  first  husband 
“  because  there  were  other  women  ”  ;  and  a  Typhcean, 
inert,  childlike  creature  who  takes  her  husband’s  place 
— without  benefit  of  clergy  until  the  last  chapter — 
these  are  the  main  figures  in  a  really  distinctive  picture. 
There  is  something  of  Harold  Frederic  here,  something 
ot  Tolstoi,  and  something  of  Henry  James.  But  Mr. 
Payne  has  a  style  of  his  own. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“A  Naturalist’s  Voyage  Round  the  World.”  By  Charles 

Darwin.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  2 s.  6 d. 

Though  second-hand  copies  of  this  volume  in  good  condition 
may  often  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  at  the  bookstalls,  a 
good  many  people  will  perhaps  be  glad  that  a  new  edition  at  a 
popular  price  has  been  brought  out.  This  edition  is  well 
printed  and  has  some  passable  illustrations.  The  book  of 
course  can  never  have  anything  like  the  vogue  of  “The  Origin 
of  Species”  or  “The  Descent  of  Man”,  but  its  position  as 
a  classic  amongst  works  on  travel  for  scientific  objects  is 
quite  assured.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  enough  style  which 
brings  it  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  least  scientific. 
The  voyage  was  made  in  H.M.S.  “  Beagle”  under  the  command 
of  Captain  FitzRoy  and  this  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal. 
For  more  scientific  detail  we  must  turn  to  the  “  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  ‘Beagle’”.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that  to  that  larger  publication,  to  which  Darwin  refers  in  his 
preface,  those  two  delightful  writers  on  natural  history,  Jenyns 
and  Bell,  both  contributed  :  the  former  dealt  with  fish,  the 
latter  with  reptiles.  The  works  of  both  seem  to  us  to  be  read 
far  too  little  in  these  days  :  they'  are  as  sound  as  they  are 
delightful. 

“  Woodland,  Field  and  Shore.”  By  Oliver  G.  Pike.  London  : 

The  Religious  Tract  Society.  1901.  35-.  6 d.  net. 

Not  content  merely  with  snap-shotting  birds  the  naturalists 
must  now  be  giving  us  snap-shots  of  birds  as  they  appear 
snap-shotting  themselves.  Mr.  Pike  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this  by  means  of  his  “  gun-camera  ”  and  enticed  a  blue 
titmouse  into  taking  its  own  likeness.  He  also  gives  us 
photographs  of  the  holes  in  banks  in  which  sand-martins 
build  and  by  means  of  a  cross  shows  us  the  position  of 
a  hole  in  a  tree  in  which  tree-sparrows  build.  These 
illustrations  have  no  artistic  merit  and  are  really  of  no 
value  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  birds  or  their  nesting 
sites.  But  the  book,  when  we  can  get  away  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  is  very  pleasant,  and  Mr.  Pike  has  a  great  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  tell  us  of  the  birds.  It  may  surprise  many 
people  to  hear  of  tree-sparrows  nesting  in  the  suburban  parks 
but  Mr.  Pike  has  found  them  frequenting  the  same  nesting  hole 
in  a  tree  in  one  of  these  parks  for  ten  consecutive  years.  We 


have  found  this  bird  as  well  as  the  lesser  redpole  nesting  in  a 
frequented  lane  between  London  and  Harrow,  but  it  is  evidently 
to  be  found  even  nearer  town  than  that :  possibly  it  sometimes 
visits,  if  it  does  not  nest  in,  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington 
Gardens. 

“From  Squire  to  Prince.”  By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 

London  :  Unwin.  1901.  iar.  6 d. 

In  this  history  of  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Cirksena,  Mr. 
Dodge  takes  us  to  a  country  and  to  events  that  are  little 
known  to  general  readers  but  are  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
East  Frisians  to-day  officially  are  Prussians.  They  have  escaped 
the  attentions  of  the  tourist,  and  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Cirksena  as  Mr.  Dodge  says  have  almost  vanished  in  the  mist 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  writes  of  a  time  when  “  blood  was 
more  than  wealth  ”  and  “  Croesus  had  not  laid  his  vulgarising 
hand  upon  the  marriage  bed”.  The  history  of  Frisian  inde¬ 
pendence  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Edzard  in  1430 
covered  a  period  of  some  three  hundred  years.  Frisia  passed 
to  Prussia  through  the  failure  of  Carl  Edzard  who  died  in  1744 
to  give  the  country  an  heir.  Since  then  Ost-Friesland  as  it  is 
now  called  has  had  a  chequered  career,  “as  a  Prussian  posses¬ 
sion  ...  as  a  conquest  of  the  first  Napoleon,  as  a  part  of 
Holland,  again  of  Prussia,  then  of  Hanover  and  now  finally  as 
a  province  of  Prussia  since  1866”.  Mr.  Dodge’s  book  should 
find  readers  in  all  who  can  spare  an  hour  from  the  study  of  the 
main  stream  of  history. 

“  To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.”  By  J.  E.  S.  Moore. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  21s.  net. 

This  volume  is  a  result  of  two  Tanganyika  expeditions 
organised  by  a  committee  deeply  interested  in  African  zoology. 
Mr.  Moore,  besides  dealing  with  various  branches  of  natural 
history — he  has  a  passion  for  “jelly-fish  hunting  and  the 
serious  pursuit  of  whelks  ” — has  much  that  is  interesting  to 
record  about  the  startling  changes  which  are  even  now  taking 
place  in  the  lakes  and  watersheds  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
describes  too  and  discusses  the  causes  of  those  curious  natural 
park-lands  which  look  like  carefully-arranged  gardens  and 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  work  of  some  extinct  race  of 
native  landscape  gardeners.  These  park-lands  have  often  been 
noticed  by  travellers.  Stahlmann,  Emin  Pasha  and  Cassati 
amongst  others  drew  attention  to  them.  They  cover  wide 
areas  of  tropical  Africa  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast. 
Mr.  Moore  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
travel  and  scientific  research  in  Africa. 

“A  Coming  Revolution.”  By  Capt.  Petavel,  R.E.  London: 

Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  1901.  is-. 

Capt.  Petavel  has  written  a  very  interesting  popular  little 
book  on  the  changes  in  our  land  system  which  he  deems 
necessary  before  town  industries  can  be  transferred  into  the 
country  and  the  revival  of  agriculture  effected.  As  in  similar 
books  there  is  much  that  is  reasonable  and  quite  as  much  that 
would  not  bear  criticism,  and  again  as  much  that  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  it  because  it  assumes  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But 
Capt.  Petavel  has  at  least  the  grace  to  avoid  proposing  whole¬ 
sale  extermination  of  landlords  by  taxation  as  Mr.  Max  Hirsch 
does  in  the  book  we  review  in  another  column,  which  treats 
land  nationalising  in  a  much  more  uncompromising  spirit. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

“  A  Short  History  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
B.C.  146.”  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press.  1901. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh  is  a  member  of  the  honourable  corporation 
of  schoolmasters,  so  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  him  the 
author  of  an  excellent  school  history,  equally  suitable  for 
teacher  and  learner.  The  type  is  clear,  the  sections  are  well 
marked,  and  the  illustrations  are  really  illustrative,  and  not 
like  so  many  publications  of  to-day,  where  the  pictures  and 
woodcuts  have  often  little  or  no  organic  connexion  with  the 
text.  The  author  is  at  his  best  in  his  chapters  on  the  Persian 
war.  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  might  goad  even  a  lower  fourth 
form  to  historical  ardour.  In  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Mr.  Shuckburgh’s  introductory  sketch  is  admirable,  but  in 
descriptive  power  he  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  “show  pieces”, 
Sphacteria  and  Syracuse.  We  suspect  that  here  the  writer  is 
hampered  by  the  differences  existing  between  original  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  period.  Could  Thucydides  be  taken  in  the  same 
cheerful  spirit  as  Herodotus  we  should  doubtless  observe  the 
effect  on  our  historians.  In  the  constitutional  part  we  notice 
again  a  certain  want  of  finality  due  to  a  sensitiveness  to  con¬ 
flicting  authorities.  The  tabulated  information  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  pithy  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Fyffe  may  be  uninspiring,  but 
they  are  infinitely  easier  to  pigeon-hole  mentally.  The  literary 
and  artistic  sections  are  admirably  written. 

“  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Commercial  Geography.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Relationships  of  Great  Britain  the  Colonies  and 
the  United  States.”  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Smith. 
London  :  Blackie.  1900.  ij.  9 d. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  have  been 
wise  to  include  this  in  their  Raleigh  Series  of  Geographies.  It 
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is  no  easy  affair  to  teach  elementary  geography  by  reason  of 
the  great  drafts  that  must  be  drawn  on  knowledge  that  cannot 
be  properly  acquired  till  at  a  later  age.  Why  therefore  increase 
these  drafts  by  introducing  the  ideas  of  commercial  and 
industrial  methods  in  addition  to  those  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  ?  From  the  superficial 
nature  of  the  treatment  of  these  really  fundamental  ideas,  the 
book  is  evidently  meant  to  be  a  first  boot;  on  the  subject.  For 
adults  in  evening  continuation  classes  it  may  be  of  some  use, 
but  if  there  were  an  index  expurgatorius  for  junior  school 
books  we  should  be  inclined  to  propose  its  insertion  in  it.  The 
distinction  too  between  Anglo-Saxon  commerce  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  purely  factious.  Trade  may  follow 
the  flag,  but  it  certainly  does  not  follow  racial  distinctions. 

“  Bell’s  Intermediate  Classics.  Tacitus  :  Agricola.”  Edited  by 

J.  W.  G.  Pearce.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  is.  6 d.  net. 

We  have  always  considered  the  Agricola  as  one  of  the  best 
of  all  school  class  books  :  the  subject  matter  is  intensely 
interesting,  as  it  largely  concerns  our  Teutonic  forebears  ;  the 
style  is  fully  illustrative  of  Tacitean  Latin  and  the  difficulties 
are  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  learner  and  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  his  ingenuity.  Mr.  Pearce  has  produced  a 
good  working  edition,  equipped  with  all  the  Persian  apparatus 
which  the  twentieth-century  schoolboy  has  been  brought  up  to 
expect.  As  we  contemplate  the  illustrations,  introduction  and 
copious  commentary  and  call  to  mind  our  youthful  struggles 
with  the  old  Oxford  text  furtively  elucidated  with  the  plati¬ 
tudes  of  Bohn,  our  spontaneous  cry  is  “  O  mihi  praeteritos  !  ” 
Yet  somehow  we  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  modern 
pupil  is  probably  not  such  a  “  hardy  ”  scholar  as  he  who  “  multa 
tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  ”  which  was  the  motto  of  the 
scholars  of  our  older  day. 

“  Progressive  Chemistry.”  By  Telford  Varley.  London  : 

Black.  1900.  2s.  net. 

The  movement  for  reform  in  science  teaching  has  produced 
a  veritable  boom  in  text-books.  Many  of  the  latter  are  more 
reformed  in  matter  than  in  manner.  A  new  syllabus  is  followed, 
a  few  new  and  passably  ingenious  experiments  find  their  way 
into  print,  but  the  ancient  didactic  method  holds  its  own.  Of 
course  we  do  not  forget  that  the  perfect  heuristic  method 
ignores  text-books  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  possible  to  produce 
one  that  may  be  used  advantageously  in  connexion  with  a 
modified  method  :  several  indeed  exist.  But  the  present  book 
cannot  be  recommended  on  these  grounds.  The  physical  part 
is  very  fairly  handled.  When,  however,  the  chemistry  proper 
begins  the  purely  didactic  method  conquers.  We  begin  with 
an  elaborate  experiment  (page  76)  to  show  that  the  products  of 
combustion  of  a  candle  are  not  lost,  and  besides  “  carbonic  acid 
gas”  caustic  soda  is  introduced,  with  a  “curious  property”  of 
absorbing  it.  Really  simple  valuable  experiments  are  tucked 
away  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  into  the  smallest  of 
print  with  the  remark  in  the  introduction  that  they  are  not 
necessary  to  the  course  !  This  is  emphatically  not  the  way  to 
put  together  a  progressive  chemistry. 

“Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry.”  By  Joseph  Torrey,  jun. 

London  ;  Constable.  1900.  6s.  net. 

This  book  posesses  the  cardinal  sin  of  being  unprovided  with 
an  index.  The  various  chapters  are  merely  headed  with  the 
illuminating  titles  of  Lectures  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c.  !  A  more 
detailed  examination  of  these  lectures  shows  that  the  author  is 
anything  but  elementary.  In  the  very  first  one  which  concerns 
an  experiment  in  weighing  a  certain  volume  of  water  he 
assumes  and  uses  Archimedes’  principle  after  a  very  perfunc¬ 
tory  explanation.  On  page  145  we  have  Victor  Meyer’s  vapour 
density  determinations  dragged  in,  and  a  few  pages  further  on 
we  are  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  modern  theories  of 
dissociation.  Such  an  apparent  jumble  of  elementary  and 
advanced  work  is  obviously  no  book  for  the  beginner  in 
chemistry. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Genie  und  Charakter.  Yon  Robert  Saitsschick.  Berlin  :  Ernst 
Hofmann  und  Co.  1900.  M.3.50. 

Herr  Saitsschick  has  essayed  an  original  and  interesting 
task.  His  object  is  to  extract  the  temperament  from  the  works 
of  genius,  and  the  character  of  great  literary  men  from  the 
tenor  of  great  literary  productions.  This  is  not  always  a  safe 
method  ;  for  the  poet,  and  even  the  philosopher,  have  con¬ 
stantly  their  audience  in  mind  when  their  pen  is  in  hand,  and  it 
is  impossible  that,  should  they  figure  in  action,  they  would  dis¬ 
play  the  self-same  qualities  that  perpetuate  them  to  posterity. 
We  can  discern  this  best  by  instances  of  genius  in  affairs  that 
has  also  attempted  literary  labour.  Caesar,  for  example,  in 
statesmanship  and  in  campaign  was  quick,  sudden,  and  ardent ; 
as  a  writer  he  is  cold,  slow  and  precise.  Napoleon  III.,  his 
commentator,  was  subtle,  circumspect  and  procrastinating  in 
his  regime  ;  as  an  author  he  is  open  and  definite.  Take  again 
our  own  literary,  statesmen.  Bolingbroke  was  scarcely  so 
philosophic  in  action  as  he  proved  in  lucubration  ;  Burke  never 
hesitated  in  the  study  as  he  did  in  Saint  Stephen’s.  Lord  Derby 
was  hardly  so  impetuous  in  verse  as  he  seemed  in  debate. 


Would  Machiavelli  have  directed  the  practice  as  dexterously  as 
he  mastered  the  theory  of  government  ?  Could  the  vulgar 
who  saw  Newton  unable  to  make  up  accounts  as  Master  of  the 
Mint,  have  discerned  in  him  the  supreme  mathematician?  Was 
not  Addison  incapacitated  from  affairs  by  his  instinct  of  embel¬ 
lishing  a  dispatch?  Nor  need  we  revert  to  great  historical 
precedents.  Everyone  must  count  among  his  acquantance  men 
who  are  different  in  private  and  in  public.  Nor  is  this  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  hypocrisy.  The  relations  of  a  career  are 
components  of  it  and  inspire  a  man  to  lead.  Appreciation 
enables  an  actor  to  merge  his  individuality  into  that  of  his  part. 
Remove  the  surroundings  and  you  halve  the  man.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  great  man  moulds  his  fellows,  it  is  equally  true  that 
his  fellow-men  become  the  suggesters  as  well  as  the  vehicles 
of  his  ideas.  Alexander  Selkirk  and  even  Diogenes  played 
their  game  of  isolation  to  some  real  or  imaginary  spectators. 

Our  author  starts  with  Shakespeare  who  never  ceases  to  en¬ 
gage  the  deep  learning,  the  psychological  criticism,  and  we  must 
add  the  nebulous  hypotheses  of  the  Germans.  Shakespeare, 
he  maintains,  left  his  home  with  vague  self-confidence.  He 
was  unconscious  of  a  vocation.  Even  when  he  was  led  to  the 
theatre,  his  aim  was  to  win  a  solid  situation.  Intensely  practi¬ 
cal  yet  constitutionally  imaginative  he  came  to  live  in  two 
worlds,  the  one,  of  persistent  effort  after  favour  and  fortune, 
the  other  of  his  own  ethereal  creation,  itself  affected  by  the 
world  outside.  “In  Shakespeare’s  nature,”  he  remarks,  “lay 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  all  that  practical  life  involves,  he  is  a 
realist  through  and  through.  Reality  excites,  influences,  and 
directs  him.  He  knew  that  others  were  differently  constituted 
to  himself ;  but,  as  a  creature  apart,  he  never  sought  to  appear 
other  than  he  was.  He  was  indeed  merely  a  mirror  of  life. 
His  acquaintances  honoured  in  him  the  theatre-director,  the 
fine  gentleman  and,  in  his  last  development,  the  true 
dramatist.  His  rare  endowment  could  not  be  concealed,  it  is 
true,  in  his  casual  converse.  In  the  friendly  circle  he  bubbled 
over  with  wit,  with  individual  turns,  with  ideas  similar  to  those 
pictured  in  his  dramas.  Even  his  detractors  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  completely  honourable  and  gifted.  But  no  one 
then  attributed  more  to  him.  Perhaps  it  was  just  his  contem¬ 
poraries  who  possessed  the  genuine  impression  of  his  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  man.  In  that  epoch  uncommonly  vigorous  and 
gifted  personalities  were  by  no  means  rare.  Dramatic  talent, 
too,  abounded,  and  Shakespeare  was  only  the  blossom  of  a 
thicket.  His  dramatic  nature  is  evidenced  merely  by  the  fact 
that  the  energies  of  existence  and  their  embodying  expression 
were  for  him  all  in  all.  There  is  the  closest  association  between 
the  practical  men  of  that  period  and  its  greatest  dramatic 
genius.  None  of  them  made  any  extremely  deep  demands  on 
life.  .-.  .  But  the  same  practical  being,  despite  his  strong 
self-control,  owned  at  the  same  time  wavering  and  shifting 
impulses  which  sprang  from  the  unconscious  processes 
of  his  fancy,  and  which  constantly  broke  through  the 
firm  barriers  of  his  reason,  penetrated  into  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  threatened  confusion  to  its  order.  For  this  the 
attractive  sensitivity  of  his  organisation  was  responsible  ; 
for  although  the  glow  and  blaze  of  his  imagination  found  a 
withstanding  fortress  in  his  mind,  they  were  too  intrinsically 
intense  not  to  impair  it.  .  .  .  At  such  times  Shakespeare,  even 
in  his  daily  round,  stepped  out  of  himself  and  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  the  forces  that  prompted  him.  At  such  moments  his 
fancy  coalesced  with  his  will.  .  .  .  He  lost  then  the  ascertained 
boundaries  which  had  severed  him  from  the  wistfulness  of  his 
inquiring  spirit  and  from  its  indefinite  immensity.  .  .  .” 

And  so  forth.  One  is  tempted,  notwithstanding  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  some  of  this  matter  to  apply  the  opening  of  Thackeray’s 
parody  of  Lytton  to  its  form.  “  In  the  Morning  of  Life  ”,  &c., 
Immensities  and  “  Eros  the  Ever-young”  are  all  very  well,  but 
the  commonplace  reader,  like  Mrs.  Micawber,  prefers  “  in  point 
of  fact  a  certainty”.  Our  author  proceeds  to  analyse 

Shakespeare  as  a  creator  and  to  assert  that  he  creates,  like 
Nature  herself,  from  the  chance  material  at  hand  and  throwing 
out  all  his  operations  at  once.  Hence  his  treatment  of  themes 
in  which  he  could  not  be  versed  ;  and  hence,  we  suppose,  the 
refutation  of  those  ignorant  fanciers  who  have  sought  for  an 
explanation  of  the  miracle  by  inventing  one  less  credible, 
namely,  the  attribution  of  a  poet’s  fire  to  a  pedant’s  research. 
But  if  Bacon  did  not  write  “Hamlet”  neither  did  Mr. 
Saitsschick,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  had  restricted  himself 
to  collecting,  as  one  well  may  do,  the  individual  traits  from 
the  published  works.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that 

Shakespeare’s  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  published  a  short  treatise 
on  madness  which  may  well  have  stimulated  the  natural 
and  immense  curiosity  of  the  poet  until  Lady  Macbeth, 
Lear,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  were  the  consequences.  In 
the  succeeding  essays  Mr.  Saitsschick  treads  on  less  de- 
bateable  ground.  If  his  treatment  of  Lessing  is  not 

inspiring,  and  if  the  few  lines  of  Heine  on  his  favourite  master 
be  more  enlightening  than  the  somewhat  long-drawn  platitudes 
of  Mr.  Saitsschick,  it  is  none  the  less  enlightening  to  the  un¬ 
familiar  reader.  Schopenhauer  comes  next.  He  is  summed  up 
as  “  a  passionate  thinker  ”,  but  one  is  scarcely  recommended  to 
h  m  as  a  philosophic  guide  by  the  description.  Schopenhauer’s 
brilliant  style  and  mordant  pessimism  have  popularised  him 
( Continued  on  page  344. ) 
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more  than  his  system  of  self-annihilation.  This  essay  is  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  and  well  worth  reading.  He 
closes  with  Wagner  whom  he  regards  as  a  philosopher  in 
music.  For  our  own  part  the  very  notion  is  appalling,  and  the 
mere  hint  of  an  operatic  “  critique  of  pure  reason  ”  enough  to 
deter  any  sane  human  being  from  ever  expending  half  a  guinea 
on  a  stall. 

Der  Hinkefuss  und  anderc  Novcllen.  Von  Ernst  Wichert. 

Dresden  tmd  Leipzig  :  Carl  Reissner.  1901.  M.3. 

Short  stories  are  still  the  vogue.  In  the  sad  narrative  of 
“lame  Peter”  we  have  at  least  a  true  and  affecting  one.  Peter 
is  half  Italian,  and  is  kicked  and  bullied  from  childhood  in  a 
brutal  Bavarian  village.  The  brutality  of  the  village  is  a  note 
often  recurrent  in  German  fiction.  The  boy  is  protected  by  the 
daughter  of  the  master  who  maltreats  him.  “Lise” — whom  he 
rescued  from  drowning  as  a  child — returns  his  love  ;  but  mis¬ 
understandings  arise.  Peter  becomes  a  musician  and  fears  to 
hazard  her  future  on  his  slender  prospects  ;  they  part  to  meet 
again  ;  and  once  more  they  part,  never  to  meet  again,  at  least 
in  the  novel.  Our  last  glimpse  of  “Pietro”  is  playing  the 
violin  before  the  Hotel  at  Stresa.  “  Have  you  then  now  found 
full  solace  in  your  art  ?  ”  inquires  the  author.  “  I  hope  Lise  has 
found  happiness”  is  the  answer.  “If  she  has,  I  have  too.” 
The  next  story  is  that  of  an  elderly  professor  who  meets  a 
young  girl  in  the  churchyard  whither  they  both  daily  repair  to 
visit  and  tend  beloved  graves.  The  history  of  the  former’s  father 
and  the  latter’s  mother — and  the  final  wedding  of  the  pair,  are 
the  result.  There  is  a  striking  passage,  on  the  sad  professor’s 
lips,  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  then  we  come  to 
another  tale  of  operatic  life,  which  tells  how  an  ambitious 
singer  nearly  married  an  old  and  ugly  woman  for  funds  to  aid 
his  art,  but  was  finally  reclaimed  and  returned  to  his  original 
love  ;  and  again,  there  is  a  fanciful,  half  fairy-tale  of  “  The 
Mantle  of  Love  ”  ;  and,  last,  the  pathetic  account  of  a  stupid 
fellow  sent  mad  by  the  loss  of  his  sweetheart.  These  novelettes 
treat  of  trivial  things  and  people  yet  in  no  trivial  style  ;  they 
are  gentle,  fanciful,  and  lifelike  ;  but  they  are  at  times  weak 
and  even  thin.  They  seem  to  flit  before  us  like  vague  visions 
and  not  to  impress  themselves  upon  us  with  full-bodied 
substantiality. 

Sonnenfunken.  Novellen  von  Nataly  v.  Eschtruth.  Leipzig  :  J 

Verlagsbuchhandlung  von  Paul  List.  1901.  M.  4. 

This  batch  of  stray  stories  we  cannot  praise  unreservedly. 
Many  of  them  are  “  gleams  ”  not  of  “  sunlight  ”  at  all,  but  of 
tinsel  and  spangles.  When  we  have  “mentioned  again  it  was 
glorious  weather”,  and  have  done  with  Berlin  boudoirs 
elaborately  lighted  by  electric  lamps,  an  ounce  of  intrigue, 
and  pounds  of  sentimental  flirtation,  very  little  remains.  The 
“  Kommerzienrath  ”  widower  who  wants  his  daughter  to  marry 
the  rich  American  whom  the  daughter  first  repulses,  and  after¬ 
wards  welcomes,  that  lover  himself  first  unwilling  and  after¬ 
wards  aflame  ;  the  young  officer,  who — a  peculiarly  German 
touch — is  desolated  at  passing  Christmas  without  his  tree  and 
slips  into  love-making  by  consequence  ;  the  three  travellers 
who  beguile  a  tiresome  journey  by  reciting  their  equally  tire¬ 
some  love  stories,  only  to  find  that  they  have  all  loved  the  same 
girl — these  do  not  strike  us  even  as  entertaining.  But  there 
are  others  of  a  more  thrilling  ring.  Especially  so  is  the  Chinese 
story  of  “  Kwan-scheng”  who,  condemned  to  the  torture  for 
theft  is  gently  treated  by  the  German  deaconess  whom  he  repels, 
but  lives  to  rescue  from  the  “  Boxers  ”,  though  with  contumely 
as  a  “  worm  ”  and  “  white-devil  ”,  and  that  of  “  Aunt  Lottie  ” 
the  straitened  spinster,  who  loves  the  ash-tree  planted  at  her 
birth  as  if  it  were  human,  and  dies  when  it  is  felled. 

Drei  Novellen.  Von  C.  Wendtland.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  : 

C.  Piersons  Verlag  (R.  Lincke).  1901.  M  1.50. 

These,  which  consist  of  one  long  and  two  short  stories,  are 
of  a  much  higher  order.  The  first  is  a  “  scene  from  clerical 
life  ”.  A  young  pastor  fresh  from  the  highlands,  finds  himself 
among  a  strange  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
strangest  of  his  parishioners  is  a  noble  and  scornful  lady  who 
fascinates  him  by  her  sad  scepticism,  her  proud  beauty  and  her 
wayward  sympathy.  He  is  an  optimist,  and  his  first  sermon  is 
on  the  permanence  of  Christian  love.  Her  unbelief  passes 
through  as  many  trials,  so  to  speak,  as  the  simplest  faith  might 
experience  from  doubt.  Belief  besets  her,  and  she  struggles 
against  it.  The  pastor’s  sister,  “Tilda”  with  her  childlike  and 
implicit  confidence  in  the  world,  seen,  as  well  as  unseen  ;  the 
pastor’s  own  fearless  enthusiasm  and  single  minded  aims  ;  the 
heroine’s  own  material  surroundings,  and  the  need  of  the 
workers  around  her  ;  all  these  pass  and  repass  through  the 
simple  yet  chequered  web  of  the  action.  The  final  scene 
reminds  us  of  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss”.  The  great  ice  flood 
bursts  at  the  approach  of  spring.  The  pastor  dies  a  hero  in 
rescuing  his  community ;  “Jutta”is  converted  by  his  noble 
death,  and  takes  the  trustful  sister  to  walk  through  life  with  her. 

It  is  a  fine  theme  well  handled.  Not  a  little  curious  is  it  to 
mark,  how  with  all  the  modern  and  material  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  the  new  German  fiction,  music  throughout  acts  as 
reconciler  and  healer.  In  this  novelette  for  instance,  Jutta  and 
the  pastor  tread  through  music,  on  neutral  ground.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  draws  all  classes  and  all  divergent  interests  together  ;  and  I 


it  is  just  because  music  and  the  army  seem  the  only 
continuous  German  institutions,  that  German  life,  as 
depicted  by  able  novelists  becomes  so  abruptly  cleft 
by  contrasts.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  stiffness,  the 
rigour,  the  honour,  the  practicality,  but  the  narrowness, 
the  bigotry,  the  materialism  of  military  life  ;  on  the  other,  the 
dreaminess,  the  pensiveness,  the  gentleness,  the  idealism, 
if  also  the  cosmopolitanism,  of  musical  association.  The 
remaining  two  short  stories  are  striking  also.  One  recounts 
in  a  few  pages  the  meeting  of  a  divorced  husband  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  a  railway  carriage.  The  other  passes 
on  board  a  liner  where  an  old  sailor  overhears  a  conversation 
between  a  German  and  an  American  which  involves  the  fate 
and  happiness  of  the  son  whose  home  he  wrecked  in  his  pros¬ 
perous  days.  The  old  sailor  sees  a  photograph  in  their  hands, 
is  convinced  that  death  alone  can  deliver  the  child  he  has 
injured,  and  leaps  overboard.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  petto. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  close  our  list  with  tales  so 
real  as  these.  In  the  dull  season  of  books,  it  is  something  to 
listen  to  a  narrator  who  grips  life  so  freshly  and  firmly  as  Herr 
Wendtland,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  pen  may  ere  long 
be  plied  as  convincingly  once  more. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  346. 


Heal  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  .  7/6 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


Oft  imitated,  never  equalled 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 

£3  3s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 

Of  all  cycle  agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


iTrade  Mark. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGGS  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED . 

SOTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 


No.  61 1, 

•Containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  selection  of  Books  in  General  Literature,  a 
large  number  of  Works  on  Theology. 

Post  free  on  application  to 

HY.  SOT1IERAN  &  CO., 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 


'T'HE  WINTER  SESSION  of  1901-1902  will  open  on 

JL  WEDNESDAY,  October  2nd,  when  the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m  , 
by  Major-General  Sir  IAN  HAMILTON,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  being  one  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  University  of 
London,  provision  is  made  for  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific,  Intermediate,  and  Final  Examinations  in  Medicine. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz., 
one  of  ^150  and  one  of  .£60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year’s  Students  ;  one  of  ,£50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  (any  two)  for  Third  Year's  Students  from  the  Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examinations,  as 
well  as  several  medals. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  arfe  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  list  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AMD 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


CYSTEMATIC  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and 

LABORATORY  WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
October  1st,  and  continue  till  July,  1902.  Attendance  on  this  Class  counts  as  part 
of  the  five  years’  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  ^21,  or  ,£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  single 
subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


OBEENT-PA0IFIG  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  o’clock. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp”  at  8. 

DRINCE  OF  WALES’.  “BECKY  SHARP.” 


CENTURY  (late  ADELPHI)  THEATRE. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager . Mr.  TOM  B.  DAVIS. 


EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2.30. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan’s  Company 
in 

THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  TOWN, 

A  Musical  Absurdity, 

Written  by  Hugh  Morton.  Music  by  Gustav  Kerker. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


BARB  &  SON’S  BULB  CATALOGUES. 

Two  Interesting  Catalogues  have  been  issued  by  the 
well-known  bulb-growers  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  n,  12  & 
13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  one  catalogue  deals  with 
Bulbs  generally  and  the  other  with  Daffodils  (Narcissi)  only. 
A  perusal  shows  these  catalogues  to  be  really  practical  hand¬ 
books  on  bulb-culture  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners,  forming  valuable  works  of  reference  for  all  interested 
in  gardening.  Much  information  will  be  found  therein  which 
is  wanting  in  the  many  gardening  books  now  published — notes 
on  time  of  flowering  and  heights  of  various  bulbous  flowers,  also 
short  and  simple  directions  of  practical  value  as  to  their 
general  culture,  with  hints  as  to  soil  and  situation,  &c. 

A  great  feature  is  made  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  of 
naturalising  Spring  flowering  bulbs  in  grass,  woodlands,  &c., 
and  valuable  advice  is  given  by  them  in  this  charming  phase 
of  gardening.  The  illustrations  in  these  catalogues  are  mostly 
very  good  reproductions '  of  photographs,  and  of  a  specially 
striking  character  are  Iris  Heldreichi ,  on  page  5,  a  flower  of 
great  beauty,  Galanthus  Whittallii ,  on  page  18,  the  largest 
flowered  of  all  snowdrops,  a  field  of  Darwin  Tulips ,  on  page  63. 
Nothing  can  excel  the  beauty  of  these  Tulips  for  their  lovely 
self-colours  and  noble  bearing.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  have 
been  awarded  five  gold  medals  for  them,  a  very  proud  dis¬ 
tinction. 

In  turning  to  the  Daffodil  catalogue  the  reader  approaches 
more  familiar  ground,  for  Barr’s  Daffodils  is  as  familiar  a 
phrase  as  Colman’s  Mustard,  and  the  thousands  who  travel 
down  to  Hampton  Court  in  Spring-time  turn  as  by  instinct  to 
gaze  upon  the  “fields  of  gold”  stretching  away  beyond  Surbiton. 
The  frontispiece  on  Messrs.  Barr’s  Daffodil  catalogue  affords 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Daffodils  when  naturalised  in  grass 
under  trees.  A  special  recommendation  is  made  this  season 
by  Messrs.  Barr  of  12  grand  Daffodils  which  are  offered  a" 
remarkably  reasonable  prices.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
enumerate  them— Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  Barrii  con- 
spicuus,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Beauty,  Mrs.  Langtry,  P.  R. 
Barr,  Grandis,  Flora  Wilson,  Stella  superba,  Queen  of  Spain. 

These  varieties  it  is  stated  are  all  of  great  beauty  and  equally 
valuable  for  flower  borders,  naturalising,  pot- work,  or  for  cutting. 
Very  valuable  notes  are  given  by  Messrs.  Barr  on  Daffodil 
culture — soil,  planting,  position,  manure,  &c.  On  p.  26  a  very 
handy  bulb  planter  is  offered  and  one  which  has  not  been  seen 
before.  These  catalogues  afford  such  valuable  information  that 
all  possessors  of  gardens  should  secure  a  copy  without  delay. 
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THE 

VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  (id.  each. 

TENNYSON.  A  Critical  Study.  By  Stephen  Gwynn,  B. A. 

“  It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  critical  study  of  Tennyson  that  has  been  given  to 

the  public . Taking  the  work  as  a  whole  we  can  only  reiterate  our  praises,  and 

reaffirm  our  opinion  of  its  importance  as  an  example  of  fine  criticism,  and  as^  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the  poems  of  Tennyson.  ’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  George  Gissing. 

VICTORBAN  NOVELISTS.  By  James  Oliphant,  M.A. 
JOHN  BRIGHT.  By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A. 

“  This  little  book  seems  to  us,  in  its  way,  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  a  model  of 
what  such  a  sketch  should  be — sober,  well-written,  with  the  matter  well-ordered, 
and  throughout  a  tone  of  judicial  care  not  unmixed  with  enthusiasm.”— Academy. 

THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS  FI  ELD.  By  Harold  E. 

Gorst. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 

SOCIAL  MOVEMENT.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Ely. 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  By  the  Rev.  Wardlaw 

Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Johnson,  M.A. 

THE  ANGLICAN  REVIVAL.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

(Edin.). 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  ASTRONOMY.  By  A.  H. 

Fison,  D.Sc.(Lond.). 

ENGLISH  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By  H.  Holman, 
M.A. 

THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY.  By  J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A. 

THE  FREE-TRADE  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  RE¬ 
SULTS.  By  G.  Armitage-Smith,  M.A. 

LONDON  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

1837-1897.  By  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WEL¬ 
FARE.  By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

BRITISH  COLONIES,  1837-1S97.  By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell,  M.A. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

ROSA  ft  CAREY’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HERB  OF  GRACE. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


By  WALTER  PATER. 

ESSAYS  FROM  “THE  GUARDIAN.” 

Demy  Svo.  Bound  uniform  with  the  Edition  de  Luxe.  8s.  6d.  net. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS 

SERIES. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

By  A.  Q.  BRADLEY. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  crown  Svo.  cloth 

elegant,  6s. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Globe  Svo.  5s.  per  volume. 

CONTAINS 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  WORKS.  S  vols. 

DEAN  CHURCH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS.  9  vols. 
J.  R.  GREEN’S  WORKS.  14  vols. 

HUXLEY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  9  vols. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 


THE  ROMAN  THEOCRACY  AND  THE  REPUBLIC, 

1846-1849.  By  R.  M.  Johnston.  8vo.  ios.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

SE¬ 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England  :  A  Series  of  Examples  of 
the  Domestic  Buildings  erected  subsequent  to  the  Elizabethan 
Period  (Edited  by  John  Belcher  and  Mervyn  E.  Macartney. 
2  vols.).  Batsford.  Cloth  portfolios  fp]  7s.  net;  half  morocco 
volumes  fS  8a  net 

Biography. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell.  Vol.  II.). 
Constable.  6s.  net. 

Classics. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  Philosopher- Reformer  of  the  First  Century 
A.D.  (G.  R.  S.  Mead).  Theosophical  Publishing  Company. 
3A  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Love  Idylls  (S.  R.  Crockett).  Murray.  5a  net. 

Cardigan  (R.  W.  Chambers).  Constable.  6s. 

The  Fighting  Troubadour  (Archibald  Clavering  Gunter).  Ward; 
Lock.  6s. 

The  Westerners  (Stewart  E.  White).  Constable.  6a 
Margaret  Hetherton  (E.  L.  Kiesow),  5a;  A  Jilt’s  Journal  (“  Rita  ”), 
6a  Unwin. 

Hubert  Sherbrooke,  Priest  (“  Tarika”).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  6a 
Rickerey’s  Folly  (Tom  Gallon)  ;  Royal  Georgie  (S.  Baring-Gould). 
Methuen.  6s.  each. 

The  Man  I  Loved  (John  Strange  Winter).  White.  6a 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland  (Bertram  Mitford).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6a 

A  Strange  Marriage.  Stevens,  is. 

Two  Girls  and  a  Dream  (Jean  Delaire)  ;  The  Temptress  (William 
Le  Queux).  Ward,  Lock.  3A  6d.  each. 

Bagsby’s  Daughter  (M.  and  B.  Van  Vorst).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

History. 

Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French  (Frederick  A.  Ober).  Unwin. 
7a  6 d.  net. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary  (Clara  Tschudi. 

Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope).  Sonnenschein.  7 s.  6d. 

The  Soverane  Herbe  :  a  History  of  Tobacco  (W.  A.  Penn).  Grant 
Richards.  6a 

Law. 

Cases  on  Criminal  Law  (Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.  12A  6 d. 

School  Books. 

Poems  of  Longfellow,  6d.  net  ;  English  History  from  Original  Sources, 

1 307-!  399,  2a  6 d.  Black. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Book  IV.,  ia  6 d.  ;  Macaulay’s  Lives  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  (Edited  by  John  Downie),  2a  ;  Browning’s 
Strafford  (Edited  by  Agnes  Wilson),  2a  ;  The  New  Century 
Geographical  Readers  (No.  IVB.),  ia  6 d.  ;  A  First  German  Book 
(L.  A.  Lowe),  ia  6d.  ;  Greek  Grammar  Papers  (compiled  by  A.  C. 
Liddell),  ia  6 d.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Ethic  of  Freethought  and  Other  Addresses  and  Essays  (Karl* 
Pearson.  Second  Edition,  Revised).  Black,  ys.  6d.  net. 
Use-Inheritance  Illustrated  by  the  Direction  of  Hair  on  the  Bodies  of 
Animals  (Walter  Kidd).  Black.  2a  6d.  net. 

Advice  to  Women  on  the  Care  of  the  Health,  &c.  (Florence  Stacpoole. 
Third  edition).  Cassell. 

Verse. 

Horace  at  Cambridge  (Owen  Seaman),  3A  6 d.  net  ;  Casa  Guidi 
Windows  (E.  B.  Browning),  2a  net.  John  Lane. 

Arrows  (Alice  F.  Barry).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  3A  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Invaders,  The  (Fred.  A.  McKenzie).  PI.  W.  Bell.  6d. 
British  “  Gothenburg  ”  Experiments  and  Public  House  Trusts  (Joseph- 
Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell).  Plodder  and  Stouehton. 

2A  6  d. 

Le  Verre  (par  Paul  Frick.  “  Les  Livres  d’or  de  la  Science  ”).  Paris  ; 
Schleicher  Freres.  if.  5cc.  net. 

Library,  The  (Edited  by  J.  Y.  W.  Macalister.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.). 
Kegan  Paul.  12a  net. 

Note  Book  of  French  Literature,  A  (Philip  C.  Yorke.  Vol.  I.). 
Blackie.  6a  net. 

Notes  for  a  Bibliography  of  Edward  FitzGerald  (Colonel  W.  F. 

Prideaux).  Frank  Hollings.  6a  net. 

Our  Army  in  South  Africa  (R.  Scot  Skirving).  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  :  Angus  and  Robertson. 

Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1900  (Board  of  Trade.)  Darling  and  Son. 
ia  5 \d. 

Ripon,  The  Cathedral  and  See  (Cecil  Hallett).  Bell. 

Romance  of  Religion,  The  (Olive  Vivian  and  Herbert  Vivian). 
Pearson.  6a 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (George  Eliot.  “Warwick  Edition”). 
Blackwood.  2a 

Some  Favourite  Books  and  their  Authors  (Joseph  Shaylor).  Gran 
Richards.  3a  6 d. 

“Thorough  Guides”: — Yorkshire.  Part  2.  (M.  J.  B.  Baddeley. 

Fourth  Edition).  Dulau.  3A 

West  African  Year  Book,  1901  (Second  Edition).  West  African  Pub¬ 
lishing  Syndicate.  5a  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September: — The  Forum,  35c.; 
The  Book-Buyer,  15c.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  ia  ;  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia,  91 i. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


FROM  MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST  OF 

NEW  BOOKS. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “  The  Stickit  Minister,”  &c.  &c. 

LOVE  f  DYLLS. 

Uniform  with  [“An  Englishwoman’s  Love  Letters.”  Crown  8vo. 

5s.  net.  [Just  out. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD, 

Author  of  “  The  Light  of  the  World,”  &c. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  ITHOBAL  :  an 

Epic  Poem.  Large  crown  Svo.  5s.  net.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday  next. 


TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  WOOING  OF  GREY  EYES, 

and  other  Stories.  By  RICCARDO  STEPHENS,  M.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Prince  and  the  Undertaker  and  what  they  Undertook."  [Ready  next  week. 

THE  SNARES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  HAMILTON  AtDf:.  [Just  out. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

Uniform  with  “A  Compleat  Bachelor.” 

AN  EPISODE  ON  A  DESERT 

ISLAND.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.”  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[ J  ust  out. 

AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  GROV/TH  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  A.  W.  JOSE.  With  over  20  Coloured  and  other  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo. 
6s.  _  [Just  out. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Mr.  MAX  PEMBERTON'S  longest 
and  greatest  Novel  entitled 

THE  GIANT’S  GATE 

will  be  published  on  Sept.  20,  price  6s. 
Orders  received  bg  all  Booksellers. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  London,  Paris.  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 

THE  FINEST  ART  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Part  I.,  Ready  Oct.  9,  Price  7d.  net,  of 

THE  NATION’S  PICTURES. 

A  Selection  from  the  Finest  Modern  Paintings  in  the 
Public  Galleries  of  Great  Britain 

BEAUTIFULLY  REPRODUCED  IN  COLOURS. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Four  Plates,  produced  in  colours 
by  the  best  and  most  modern  photographic  process,  and 
the  pictures  will  be  accompanied  by  descriptive  text, 
printed  on  separate  tissues.  Each  Plate  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  Original, 
and  will  be  carefully  mounted  on  specially  prepared 

Art  paper. 

Part  II.  will  be  ready  October  30,  and  the  work  will 
be  published  fortnightly  thereafter. 

Full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  Free  on  Application. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN. 


APHRODITE  AGAINST  ARTEMIS.  A  Tragedy. 

By  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Small  4to.  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — “  We  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Sturge  Moore 
has  produced  a  work  that  is  full  of  power  and  beaut}' — a  work  of  real  genius.” 


THE  VINE -DRESSER.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  gilt.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES . — “  Mr.  Moore’s  is  an  austere  and  somewhat  stiff-jointed  Muse, 
but  she  is  of  the  true  lineage.  The  lover  of  poetry  will  find  evidence  of  this  on 
every  page.” 


IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  134  Large  Rubricated  Initials  (all  different)  from  designs  by  Blanche 
j  McManus.  Medium  8vo.  (9^  x  6  inches),  printed  in  red  and  black  from  re¬ 
markably  bold  type,  bound  in  cream  and  gold,  and  encased  in  a  box  ready  for 
presentation.  Only  100  copies  were  printed  for  England,  which  are  numbered. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.  By  Douglas  Ainslie. 

Crown  8vo.  half-bound,  5s.  net.  Second  edition. 

TH E  OUTLOOK.—  “  On  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  spontaneous,  so  fresh,  so  deft,  and  so  promising  for  a  considerable 
time  past.” 


THE  BACCHANTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

Walter  Hogg.  Med.  i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hogg  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.” 


ROSE-LEAVES  FROM  PHILOSTRATUS.  By 

Percy  Osborn.  Medium  i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “  Well  deserves  its  exquisite  format, 
and  its  place  in  the  charming  little  series  to  which  it  belongs.” 


VIGIL  AND  VISION.  By  W.  H.  Phelps.  Medium 

i6mo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — “These  sonnets  prove  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  true  poet.” 

— 


THE  VISITS  OF  HENRY  VIII.  By  the  Author 

of  “  An  Englishman’s  Love-Letters.”  Imperial  32mo.,  Tokio  vellum,  flaps,  all 
edges  gilt,  with  a  gold  panel  and  studs,  and  an  old-gold  silk  ribbon.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — “A  delightful  little  humorous  skit  .  ...It  is  capital  fun, 
so  good-humoured  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  to  pretend  that  she  en¬ 
joyed  it.” 

UNIFORM  WITH 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  LOVE-LETTERS.  Third 

Thousand. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH . — “  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and  brightness  of 
touch,  a  really  clever  parodying  of  style  which  will  make  the  little,  book  really. worth 
reading,  even  by  those  who,  fired  by  the  sentimental  glamour  of  imaginary  circum¬ 
stances,  have  placed  ‘  The  Love-Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  ’  in  a  very  warm 
corner  of  their  literary  affections.” 


WITH  FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES. 

SHAKESPEARE  NOT  BACON.  Some  Arguments 

from  Shakespeare’s  Copy  of  Florio’s  Montaigne.  By  Francis  P.  Gervais. 
Demy  4to.  half-bound,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERATURE. — “Very  useful,  particularly  in  its  admirably  reproduced 
facsimiles.” 

THE  SPECTATOR. — “The  reasoning  is  followed  out  with  much  ingenuity 
and  force.” 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  :  their 

Arrangement,  Furniture,  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund 
Butler.  Fcp.  4to.  with  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  The  binding  is 
in  four  colours  and  gold.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PILOT. — “  All  who  are  intending  to  build  a  house  should  get  this  book.” 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — “We  know  no  more  pleasant  guide  than 
the  authors  of  this  book.” 


THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS.  By  Isabel  Fry. 

Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  on  back,  both  sides,  and  top,  5s.  net. 

THE  OUTLOOK. — “Nowhere,  save  in  ‘A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,’  will  you 
find  the  twilight  of  childhood  so  delicately  and  veraciously  illumined.” 

THE  ACADEMY. — ‘ 4  This  book  stands  out  as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired, 
record . In  its  way  it  is  very  nigh  perfection.” 


MONICA  PEVERIL  TURNBULL:  a  Memoir  and 

a  Selection  from  her  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Corwn  8vo.  with  a  Portrait, 
5s.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  UNICORN,  vii  Cecil  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

OF  THE 


DICTIONARY  OF 
GARDENING. 


The  most  Exhaustive  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  undoubtedly 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING,  and  it  has  achieved  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  popularity  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek  :  it  is  very  full,  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist 
under  one  hat. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
with  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propagation  ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are  also  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,  and  othe 
features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  in  fact  a  working 
Encycl  opasdia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be  they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  in  half  Persian, 

doth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS. 

The  Edition  will  be  supplied  Carriage  Paid  and  Complete,  on  payment  of 

9s. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of  4s.  6d.  each. 
This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement,  giving  all  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  otherwise  bringing  the  work  right  up  to  date. 


FORM  OF  ORDER. 


To  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  “  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  5  vols.,  half  bound  in  Persian,  published  at  £4  4s.  od., 
for  which  I  enclose  9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments 
are  paid. 


S.R. 


Date. 


Name 

and 

Address 


LARGE  LIBRARY  EDITION,  limited  to  500  copies,  5s.  net. 

Orders  will  be  Executed  in  Rotation. 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI 

forms  the  subject  of  the  Second  Double  Volume 

of  the  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES,  Price 
One  Shilling. 

The  book  is  specially  Illustrated ,  and  con¬ 
tains  much  new  matter. 


The  Volumes  in  the  Bijou  Series  already  published  are  : — 

“MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,”  by  Arthur  Wallace;  “LORD 
KITCHENER,”  by  W.  Francis  Aitken  u  “  EARL  ROBERTS,” 
by  Ernest  Russell  ;  “MR.  JOHN  BURNS,”  by  G.  IT.  Knott  ; 
“LORD  SALISBURY,”  by  Edward  Salmon;  “DR.  W.  G. 
GRACE,”  by  Acton  Wye.  Price  6d.  each.  “  H.M.  KING 
EDWARD  VII.,”  by  H.  Whates,  Double  volume,  is. 

The  Eight  \  olumes  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order 
for  Four  Shillings. 


HENR\  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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Published  by  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B. 

DEWAR.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

NEW  VOLUMES 

BIRD  WATCHING. 

By  Edmund  Selous.  With  many  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by 

J.  Smit. 

W.  Warde  Fowler  in  the  Saturday  Review  : — “A  summary  of  patient  obser¬ 
vation  of  birds— courting,  quarrelling,  feeding,  nest-building,  singing,  flocking, 

diving,  and  in  fact  doing  everything  that  birds  are  ever  seen  to  be  doing . Open 

anywhere,  and  you  will  find  something  that  if  not  new  is  at  least  strange  just 
because  you  have  it  for  the  first  time  noted  down  as  well  as  seen.” 

CRICKET  AMD  GOLF. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  Colours  and 
Photogravure  from  Old  Prints. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “We  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  any  true  indication  of 
the  gist  of  this  admirable  book,  because  it  covers  such  a  variety  of  matters  all  closely 
interrelated,  and  this  with  such  a  commendable  economy  of  words  ;  but  if  we  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  lover  of  cricket  and  cricket-lore  that  this  is  a  book  to  be  bought, 
we  have  achieved  our  end.” 

HUNTING, 

By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Standard. — “We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,  or  more 
true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn,  till  the 
cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  off  in  the  open.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “Mr.  Paget's  ‘Hunting’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  the  subject  that  we  can  recall.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS. 

By  John  Nisbet.  With  6  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

County  Gentleman. — “  In  this  valuable  book  each  English  tree,  suitable  either 
for  overwood  or  coppice,  is  separately  treated  of ;  the  best  soils  for  each  one,  its 
peculiarities  and  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of 
planting,  thinning,  or  renewing . The  book  is  written  with  a  certain  picturesque¬ 

ness  of  description  that  saves  it  from  being  in  any  way  dry  or  tedious,  and  makes 
it  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  it  is  instructive  to  the  serious  student  of 
woodcraft.” 

FLY-FISHING. 

By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  With  6  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Athenceum. — “  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  book  rightly  falls  into  the  first  rank  of  angling 
books.  It  is  sensible,  replete  with  observation  founded  on  experience,  and  so 
engaging  in  style  that  the  reader  naturally  reads  to  the  end  and  then  wishes  for 
more.  The  general  appearance  of  the  book,  and  the  etchings,  which  add  to  its 

artistic  effect,  may  also  be  highly- commended . He  must  be  a  good  angler  who 

learns  nothing  from  its  pages,  which  are  eminently  practical.” 

OUR  GARDENS. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  With  many  Illustrations. 

Times. — “  The  author  of  the  1  Book  of  Roses’  is  an  excellent  ‘pedagogue,’  as  he 
calls  himself  in  the  last  chapter.  His  pupils  should  be  many  and  they  will  learn 
much.” 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  useful,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
it  may  be  confidently  added  to  the  shelves  which  hold  the  library  of  the  garden.” 

WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  HAMPSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar.  With  Photogravures  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Times. — “All  lovers  of  wild  nature  will  read  the  book  with  delight  and  not 
without  profit.” 

World. — “A  most  fascinating  volume . Strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

Gilbert  White  and  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  keen  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  an  ardent  lover  of  birds,  and  happy  alike  with  rod  or  gun  in  hand,  the 
author  makes  a  most  delightful  companion  for  those  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  so  pleasantly  in  this  book.” 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 

DENT’S  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

“  After  a  wide  and  practical  experience  of  guide-books  for  nearly 
forty  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ‘  Hampshire  ’  is  the 
best  of  its  size  (350  pp.)  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.”— Athenaeum. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  (poclcetable),  cloth  gilt, 
with  Sketches  and  Maps,  4s.  6d.  net.  per  volume. 

SURREY. 

‘’Story  and  Scenery  ”  and  Gazetteer,  by  Walter  Jerrold  ;  “Natural  History 
and  Sports”  : — “  Birds,”  by  J.  A.  Bucknill,  M.A.  ;  “  Botany,”  by  E.  Step 
F.L.E.  ;  “Entomology,”  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Vernon;  “Geology,”  by  Prof. 
E.  Hall  ;  “  Cycling,”  by  Duncan  Tovey. 

Daily  News. — “There  is  no  reason  why  a  guide-book  should  not  be  an  artistic 

and  literary,  as  well  as  an  accurate,  production . Mr.  Jerrold  has  produced  a  book 

which  could  be  read  with  pleasure  by,  anyone  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Surrey,  nor 
ever  hoped  to.” 

HAMPSHIRE,  WITH  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  and  Others. 

Athenceum. — “  A  book  that  the  general  antiquary  or  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  have  on  their  shelves,  and  is  wholly  different  from  the  ordinary  guide-book.” 

NORFOLK.  By  William  A.  Dutt  and  Others. 

Literature. — “  Not  of  the  ordinary  guide-book  type . On  the  contrary,  there  is 

not  a  dull  or  a  dry  page  in  the  present  volume.” 


TEMPLE  classics. 

Contemporary  Review. — “  For  taste  in  design  and  beauty  of  execution  would  be 
hard  to  overpraise.” 

Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  lambskin,  2s.  net.  50  Authors,  80  Works. 

Latest  Volumes : — 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  ABELARD  AND  HEL0ISE  ;  VANITY  FAIR  (3  vols.);  TALE  OF 
THE  ARGONAUTS;  E0THEN  ;  SELB0RNE  ;  ADAM  BEDE  (2  vols.). 

***  A  new  Alphabetical  List  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

Illustrated  CA  T A  LOG  UP  and  special  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 
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WHITE  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES. 

THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary ,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological, 

and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYXE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D, 

T he  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  : — Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scientific  and  Technological1 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  : — Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  8  : — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works ;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names — a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  g  Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example: — Temse,  Tems 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  temes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift;  D.  tems,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to  strain.]  A  sieve;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10 : — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  11  : — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £$.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  Ss.9  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  "supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “TPIE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . 

Address  . . 


Profession 


Date 
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ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

‘‘Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  tc 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle . 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.”— Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  EJST^Ii^OIsr  S. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York:  Brentano’s. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

_  SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters 
in  the  most  readable  form. 

THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 


Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 


OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

•GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  GOVERNMENT 
£3  per  Cent.  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 


ISSUE  OF  £1,500,000. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £91  PER  CENT. 

Interest  payable  15th  January  and  15th  July.  Six  Months’  Interest  payable 
15th  January,  1902. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  15th  January,  192 7. 


The  Government  of  Western  Australia  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  announced  in  the  “London  Gazette”  of  the 
7th  September,  1901,  Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  in  this  Stock  subject  to 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK 

1  LIMITED  are  instructed  by  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
to  offer  for  subscription  the  above  amount  of  Stock,  being  the  balance  of  a  Loan 
of  £2,500,000  authorised  to  be  issued  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Western 
Australia,  60  Victoria,  No.  12. 

According  to  the  above  Act,  the  Loan  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  Permanent  Water  Supply  for  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields,  and  is  secured  upon  the 
Consolidated  Revenues  and  Assets  of  the  Colony,  subject  to  the  prior  charges  for 
certain  Loans  as  specified  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Western  Australia,  54 
Victoria,  No.  9. 

By  the  terms  of  “The  Coolgardie  Goldfields  Water  Supply  Loan  Act,  1896,”  of 
the  Legislature  of  Western  Australia,  provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Colony  for  a 
Sinking  Fund  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the 
total  of  Loan  raised,  and  in  accordance  with  “The  General  Loan  and  Inscribed 
Stock  Act,  1884,”  such  amounts  are  to  be  invested  in  the  names  of  Trustees,  and 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  towards  the  final  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  Loan  now  offered  commences  in  the  year  1902. 

Treasury  Bills  amounting  to  £1,000,000,  bearing  Interest  at  4  per  cent.,  having 
been  issued  in  1899,  under  borrowing  powers  conferred  bv  the  above-mentioned  Act, 
they  will  be  redeemed  on  the  1st  December  next,  when  they  mature. 


The  Stock  now  offered  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  rank  pari  passu  with,  the 
existing  £1,000,000  Western  Australia  Government  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 
1927,  and  will  be  inscribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  “The  Colonial 
Stock  Act,  1877,”  40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59,  in  the  books  kept  by  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  Limited. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  alone,  are  liable  in  respect  of 
this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends 
thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. — 40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59,  sec.  19. 

Applications  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited, 
Lothbury,  and  must  be  in  multiples  of  £100  of  Stock,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  £5  per  cent. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  iSth  September,  1  901. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 


£5  per  cent,  on  application. 

£10  ,,  on  25th  September,  1901. 

£70  ,,  on  25th  November,  1901. 


£91 


Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  25th  September,  1901,  or  on  any  subsequent 
day,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  above  mentioned  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General 
for  Western  Australia,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  at  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury:  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
obtained  at  that  Bank,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches,  and  of  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co., 
8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 

14th  September,  1901. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  are  : — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

One  Year  ... 

1 

8 

2 

...  I 

IO 

4 

Half  Year ... 

..  0 

14 

1 

...  O 

15 

2 

Quarter  Year 

..  0 

7 

1 

...  O 

7 

7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in . 
formed  immediately. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 


Paris . . . 'I  ke  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

n  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

n  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


. . . . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine, 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz, 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbam,  2B3  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
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HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-SECOND  REPORT 


Of  the  Court 


of  Directors  to  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  at 
the  City  Hall,  Hongkong,  on  the  17th  August,  1901. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen, — The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  you  a  General  Statement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  Balance-Sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June, 

1901. 

The  net  profits  for  that  period,  including  $1,410,272.65,  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  after  paying  all  charges,  deducting  interest  paid  and  due,  and 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  amount  to  $3,479,515.99. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  transfer  of  $750,000  from  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  to  credit  of  the  Silver  Reserve  Fund,  which  fund  will  then  stand  at 
$3>75o>oQo. 

After  making  this  Transfer  and  deducting  Remuneration  to  Directors,  there 
remainsdor  appropriation  $2,714,515.99,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  Dividend  of  One  Pound  and  Ten  Shillings  Sterling  per  Share,  which 
at  4s.  6d.  will  absorb  $533,333-33- 


The  difference  in  Exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the  Dividend  is 
declared,  and  is.  n^,"d.,  the  rate  of  the  day,  amounts  to  $695,466.67. 

The  Balance  $1,485,715.99  to  be  carried  to  New  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Keswick,  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Gray,  and  Mr.  P.  Sachse  having 
resigned  their  seats  on  leaving  the  Colony,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Bell-Irving,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Tomkins,  and  Mr.  H.  Schubart  have  been  invited  to  fill  the  vacancies  respec¬ 
tively  ;  all  these  appointments  require  confirmation  at  this  Meeting. 

AUDITORS. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  F.  Henderson  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Sharp 
who  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

R.  SHEWAN, 

Chairman. 

31  Lombard  Street,  London,  September ,  1901. 


HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 


LIABILITIES 

Paid-up  Capital . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Reserve  Funds  : — 

Sterling  Reserve . $10,000,000.00 

Silver  Reserve  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,000,000.00 

•  Marine  Insurance  Account  • .  . .  •  • 

Notes  in  Circulation  : — 

Authorised  Issue  against  Securities  deposited 

with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  ..  $10,000,000.00 

Additional  Issue  authorised  by  Hongkong 
Ordinance  No.  17  of  19C0,  against  Coin  lodged 
with  the  Hongkong  Government  ..  ..  2,561,679.38 


Current  J Silver  . f  7°,i°9.2i3-74 

Accounts  (cold  ..  £2,393,551  15s.  4d.  =  24,476,700.35 

Fixed  J S!lver  . $36,45i,538-32 

Deposits  (Gold  ..  ^3, 467, 783  2s.  3d.  =  35,498,411.20 

Bills  Payable  (including  Drafts  on  London  Bankers  and  Short 
Sight  Drawings  on  London  Office  against  Bills  Receivable  and 
Bullion  Shipments) 
cProfit  and  Loss  Account 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted, 

.£4,801,676  16s.  7d.,  of  which  up  to  this  date 
^3j235j52°  have  run  off. 


30  th  June,  1901. 


$10,000,000.00 


13,000,000.00 

250,000.00 


12,561,679.38 


94,585>9i4-°9 


7r, 949, 949.52 


ASSETS. 

Cash 

Coin  lodged  with  the  Hongkong  Government  against  Note  Circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. . 

Bullion  in  Hand  and  in  Transit 
Indian  Government  Rupee  Paper  . . 

Consols,  Colonial  and  Other  Securities  .. 

Sterling  Reserve  Fund  Investments,  viz.  : — 

£250,000  . .  2!  Per  Cent.  Consols. 

Lodged  with  the  Bank  of  England 
as  a  Special  London  R eserve, 

at  90  £225,000  $1,900,000.00 

£222,500  2.?  Per  Cent.  Consols. ) 

£300,000  2^  Per  Cent.  National  h  at  90  £470,250  4,702,500.00 

War  Loan ) 

£353,50°  . .  . .  Other  Sterling 

Securities  standing  in  the  books 
at  £339.75°  .  3,397,5°°-°° 


Bills  Discounted,  Loans  and  Credits 
Bills  Receivable 
Bank  Premises 


16,124,837.47 

3i479>5I5-99 


$221,951,896.45 


$41,997,778.68 

3,986,000.00 

6,987,983-43 

2,043,783-53 

6,033,859-45 


10,000,000.00 

75,426,204.11 

74,756,783-65 

719,503.60 


$221,951,896.45 


Dr. 

To  Amounts  Written  Off : — 

Remuneration  to  Directors  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $15,000.00  I 

,,  Dividend  Account : — 

£1  10s.  per  Share  on  80,000  Shares=£i2o,ooo  at  4s.  6d.  . .  . .  $ 533,333. 3T 

,,  Dividend  Adjustment  Account  : — 

Difference  in  Exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the 

Dividend  is  declared,  and  is.  ir^d.,  the  current  rate  of  the  day  695,466.67 

,,  Transfer  to  Silver  Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  750,000.00 

.,,  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  half-year  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,485,715.99 


$3,479,515-99 


Cr. 

By  Balance  of  Undivided  Profits,  31st  December,  1901  $1,410,272.65 

,,  Amount  of  Net  Profits  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
30th  June,  1901,  after  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  deducting  all  expenses  and 
interest  paid  and  due  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,060,24^.  34 

— - - $3,479,515-99 


$3,479,515-99 


GENERAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT, 

ipth.  June,  1901. 


STERLING  RESERVE  FUND. 


To  Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $10,000,000.00  By  Balance  31st  December,  1900  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $10,000,000.00 

(Invested  in  Sterling  Securities.) 

$10,000,000.00  $10,000,000.00 


SILVER  RESERVE  FUND. 


To  Balance 


$3,75°>000-00  By  Balance  31st  December,  1900 

,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


3,750,000.00 


$3,000,000.00 

750,000.00 

$3j75°i000-00 


T.  JACKSON,  Chief  Manager. 

J.  C.  PETER,  Chief  Accotmtant. 


R.  SHEWAN,  ) 

J.  J.  BELL  IRVING,  Directors. 
N.  A.  SIEBS, 


We  have  compared  the  above  Statement  with  the  Books,.  Vouchers  and  Securities  at  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  various  Branches  and  Agei  ci 
and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 


Hongkong,  i st  August,  1901. 


F.  HENDERSON,  \ 

C.  S.  SHARP,  j -Auditor. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR 

(SECOND  EDITION). 

The  New  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  Collectors,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  for  SEPTEMBER 
is  now  being  reprinted,  to  supply  an  exceptional  and  unprecedented  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 

first  edition  having  been  sold  immediately  after  publication. 


No.  1  of  The  Connoisseur. 

THE  WHOLE  of  the  FIRST  EDITION  of  over  TEN  THOUSAND 
COPIES  WAS  EXHAUSTED  ALMOST  IMMEDIATELY. 

A  large  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  prepared ,  and  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Company  hope  to  be  able  to  execute  all 
Orders  on  hand  by  Monday  next ,  September  16. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FIRST  REVIEWS. 


“Beautifully  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  with  plates,  coloured  and  otherwise, 
it  will  prove  a  joy  not  only  to  collectors  but  to  art  lovers  of  all  kinds.” 

Evening  News ,  August  27. 

“  The  first  number  is  an  interesting  and  creditable  production.” 

The  Globe ,  August  23. 

“  Tastefully  arranged  and  beautifully  printed.” 

Manchester  Evening  Chronicle ,  August  23. 

“  The  catholic  nature  of  the  ‘  Connoisseur  ’  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  its  contents. 
There  are  articles  on  the  picture  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart,  (with  a 
beautiful  frontispiece),  on  coins  and  old  silver  (giving  the  hallmarks  of  various 
years),  collections  of  engravings,  old  furniture,  old  china,  & c.,  and  some  of  the  full- 
page  photographs  of  old  lace  are  most  admirably  reproduced  and  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  publishers.” — St.  James's  Gazette ,  August  23. 

“  If  the  standard  of  the  first  number  can  be  maintained  the  ‘Connoisseur’  has 
come  to  stay.” — The  Morning  Leader ,  August  23. 

“  Oddly  enough,  while  we  have  many  magazines  devoted  to  particular  branches 
of  collecting,  not  one  hitherto  has  catered  exclusively  for  collectors  as  a  body.  Now, 
however,  the  objection  no  longer  holds.  The  ‘  Connoisseur,’  the  first  number  of 
which  is  before  us,  bids  fair  to  fill  the  gap  admirably.  It  is  excellent,  both  the 
letterpress  and  the  illustrations  being  of  a  high  standard.  -’ 

Daily  Chronicle ,  August  24. 

“  According  to  the  ‘  Connoisseur,'  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  scholarly  magazine  j 
for  collectors,  which  has  just  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  artistic  periodicals,  there  j 
is  certain  to  be  a  great  demand  for  Boer  curios  after  the  war.  Collectors  are  there¬ 
fore  advised  to  be  on  the  look-out —Liverpool  Post ,  August  26. 

“  A  very  delightful  and  altogether  satisfactory  magazine  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  ‘Connoisseur.’  The  articles  are  contributed  by  experts,  and  many 
beautiful  illustrations,  well  printed,  adorn  its  pages.” 

The  Gentlewoman,  August  31. 

“  This  first  number  is  extremely  promising  and  full  of  information  and  interest.” 

The  Literary  World,  August  30. 

“  The  ‘  Connoisseur  ’  is  a  magazine  to  be  grateful  for  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
first  number  gives  reason  to  hope  that  it  has  come  to  stay.” 

The  Daily  News ,  August  23. 

“  The  ‘  Connoisseur  ’  indeed  is  so  good  that  one  can  only  hope  it  has  come  to 
stay,  its  articles  without  exception  are  well  written  and  much  valuable  information 
is  given  in  the  way  of  records  of  sales,  See.” — The  Daily  Graphic,  August  31. 

“  The  collector  has  long  rejoiced  in  his  journals  of  specialisation,  but  he  may  now 
enjoy  a^magazine  de  luxe  devoted  impartially  to  every  branch  of  collecting.  The 
‘Connoisseur  ’  in  its  opening  number,  deals  exhaustively  with  the  splendid  picture 
collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  and  passes  on  to  show  its  catholicity  by  papers  on 
the  hallmarks  of  old  English  silver,  coloured  prints,  the  art  of  collecting  oak,  the 
principles  of  collecting  old  lace,  and  other  subjects.  The  illustrations  maintain 
a  high  level  of  excellence.” — The  I llustrated  London  News,  August  3  1. 


“The  appearance  and  contents  of  this  new  monthly  support  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  a  permanent  addition  to  periodical  literature.” 

The  Leeds  Mercury,  August  28. 

“  Makes  a  most  promising  start  and  can  hardly  fail  to  win  the  golden  opinions  of 
widely  different  classes  of  collectors.” — Leicester  Post ,  August  24. 

“  The  whole  get-up  is  excellent  and  a  great  credit  to  all  concerned.” 

The  Fishing  Gazette ,  August  24. 

“Amid  the  crowd  of  art  magazines  which  are  published  k  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  single  publication  which  caters  for  the 
collector  alone.  There  are  papers  and  magazines  which  treat  of  single  branches 
of  the  collectors’  hobbies,  but  none  which  cover  the  whole  field  from  which  the 
dilettante  collector  culls  his  treasures.  The  ‘  Connoisseur  ’  has  come  not  to  create 
a  demand  but  to  supply  a  want,  and  if  its  succeeding  numbers  maintain  the  level 
of  excellence  of  the  first  it  has  a  great  future  before  it.” 

East  Anglian  Times ,  August  26. 

“  Altogether  the  work  is  admirably  got  up,  including  special  plates,  &c.,  and  it 
seems  certain  to  win  favour  as  a  high-class  magazine  for  the  subjects  intended.” 

Croydon  Advertiser ,  August  24. 

“It  is  a  very  handsome  publication,  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  several 
handsome  plates.” — Irish  Times,  August  26. 

“  The  ‘  Connoisseur,’  as  its  title  implies,  is  an  illustrated  magazine  for  collectors 
and  for  those  who  know.  The  information  is  good,  and  the  illustrations  are  excel¬ 
lent,  some  of  them  being  examples  of  the  best  in  photo-engraving  ;  while  one  of 
the  supplements  —there  are  several  -  that  of  Miranda,  from  a  proof  of  Ward’s 
mezzotint,  is  simply  exquisite.” — Gloucester  Journal,  August  27. 

“  The  number  is  very  choicely  and  copiously  illustrated.  Collectors  must  be 
gratified  to  have  their  tastes  catered  for  in  so  excellent  a  manner.” 

Belfast  News  Letter,  August  29. 

“The  first  number  contains  60  pages  of  text  on  art  topics,  and  is  full  of  superb 
illustrations.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest  magazines  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality  of  material  ever  produced  at  so  modest  a  price.” 

Northern  Chronicle,  August  29. 

“  We  have  to  congratulate  the  publishers  upon  their  high-class  production. ,r 

The  Newsagent,  August  31. 

“  The  *  Connoisseur,’  the  very  first  magazine  published  for  collectors,  makes  its 
bow  to  the  public  this  September,  and  judging  by  the  variety  of  interests  which 
its  well-filled  pages  represent,  it  fills  a  very  appreciable  want.” 

The  Western  Morning  News,  August  30. 

“  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  just  issued  the  first  number  of  the  ‘  Connoisseur/ 
a  new  magazine  devoted  to  art  and  interests  of  art  collectors.” 

Newcastle  Chronicle,  August  31. 


MIRANDA 

(Mrs.  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TAYLOR). 

From  a  rare  proof,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin,  of  the  Mezzotint  Engraving  by  WILLIAM  WARD, 

after  the  Picture  by  J.  HOPPNER,  R.A. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

An  India-Proof  from  a  magnificent  Photogravure  Plate  of  the  above  subject  (engraved  surface  14J  by  10 J;  inches) 
will  be  presented  to  each  Annual  (Prepaid)  Subscriber.  A  limited  number  will  also  be  supplied  to  Non-Subscribers 
at  ONE  CUiNEA  each,  post  free,  on  application  to  “The  Connoisseur"  Offices,  37  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
London,  W.C. 

MONTHLY,  ts.  nett.  MONTHLY,  Is.  nett. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  AGENTS  AND  BOOKSELLERS  The  Subscription  to  “The  Connoisseur”  is  12s.  per 
AND  AT  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS.  annum,  or  16s.  post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

PUBLISHERS  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 

Offices  of  “  The  Connoisseur ,”  37  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  14  September ,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communica  tions ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 


spoken  incitement  to  anarchy.  Free  speech  is  the  most 
valued  privilege  of  the  English-speaking  peoples ;  but 
there  is  a  point  at  which  freedom  may  be  judged  to 
degenerate  into  license  for  crime. 


ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  there  had  seemed  every 
reason  to  hope  that  President  McKinley  had  a  chance 
of  recovery  from  his  grievous  wound.  But  the  shock 
was  more  than  his  heart  could  bear  and  he  died 
on  Saturday  morning  from  gangrene.  On  Tuesday 
between  groups  of  mourners  who  extended  over  the 
whole  four  hundred  miles  the  body  of  the  dead  President 
was  conveyed  to  the  White  House,  and  later  with  great 
simplicity  of  ceremonial  laid  in  the  Capitol.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  coffin  was  taken  on  to  the  President’s  home 
at  Canton  and  there  buried  on  the  next  day.  The  pass¬ 
ing  was  everywhere  made  impressive  by  the  immense 
concourse  of  people,  and  the  surest  testimony  to  the 
dead  man’s  character  was  to  be  found  in  the  utter 
grief  of  the  women  and  children  round  his  home.  The 
pageantry  of  the  funeral  was  everywhere  simple  as  true 
grief  should  be.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  of 
reticent  reverence  were  to  fall  upon  those  who  tell  of  the 
President’s  last  hours  and  his  people’s  sorrow. 


Grief  for  the  death  of  rulers  must  always  be  mingled 
with  interest  in  the  successor  ;  in  high  places  there  is 
no  room  for  a  break  in  continuity.  President  Roosevelt, 
who  has  already  gone  through  the  stately  ceremonial 
and  sworn  adherence  to  the  dead  President’s  policy,  is 
a  personality  made  to  be  popular.  As  rough-rider, 
sportsman  and  politician  he  has  displayed  the  qualities 
most  essential  to  a  popular  hero.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  influential  men  who  morally  forced  him  to 
become  Vice-President  were  influenced  at  least  as  much 
by  fear  of  him  as  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  Mr.  McKinley. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  man  whose  personal  popularity 
and  native  independence  might  make  him  dangerous, 
and  so  by  one  of  the  tricks  common  to  American  politics 
he  was  pressed  into  a  position  where  it  was  thought  he 
could  do  no  harm.  What  man  proposed  has  been 
settled  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  supreme 
power  in  the  States  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
in  American  history.  America  will  be  looking  not  less 
keenly  than  Europe  for  the  first  hint  of  his  political 
bias.  Those  wild  Imperialists,  who  argue  from  Major 
Roosevelt’s  private  enthusiasms,  may  find  their  con¬ 
clusions  negatived  by  his  official  sanity  as  President. 


In  England  the  sympathy  with  America  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  ways  and  by  all  classes.  The  Stock 
Exchange  was  closed,  Mr.  Choate  received  what  he 
described  as  an  avalanche  of  sympathetic  messages, 
and  an  impressive  service  was  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  felt  everywhere  that  never  was  there 
a  more  aimless  and  more  dastard  crime.  Mr.  McKinley 
had  won  the  affection  of  many  million  people  and 
he  was  a  brave  and  strong  man.  Reason  for  his 
sacrifice  could  not  be  found  even  in  the  Book  of 
Anarchy ;  he  was  picked  out  merely  because  he  was 
great  and  his  assassin  could  win  an  easy  notoriety. 
The  republics,  as  the  monarchies,  have  their  full  share 
of  sad  anniversaries ;  America  in  her  short  history 
has  already  lost  Lincoln,  Garfield,  McKinley  ;  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  heads  of  all  great  states  to  face  the  danger 
of  capricious  hate,  and  the  menace  will  remain,  say  the 
anarchists,  till  anarchy  is  accomplished — when  no  man’s 
life  will  be  safe.  But  there  is  another  alternative  :  the 
nations  may  soon  consider  it  their  duty  to  their  rulers  to 
punish  with  the  full  rigour  of  the  law  every  written  or 


President  McKinley’s  death  has  robbed  the  Canadian 
functions  arranged  in  honour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  of  some  of  their  picturesqueness  and  enthu 
siasm.  Whatever  the  King’s  and  the  Duke’s  private 
feelings  may  have  been  in  the  matter,  it  was  practically 
impossible  that  the  Duke  should  attend  the  funerai- 
Canada  has  been  put  to  great  expense  in  order  to  give 
him  a  fitting  welcome,  and  to  have  dislocated  the 
programme  would  have  involved  much  heart-burning. 
The  Duke  does  not  appear  in  the  Dominion  as  a. 
stranger.  Nor  are  royal  visits  as  novel  in  Canada 
as  in  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  But  Canada  is 
showing  now,  as  she  has  shown  on  other  occasions, 
the  friendliest  of  feelings  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Monarchy  under  which  she  has  thriven  so  remarkably. 
Canada  to-day  is  the  product  of  British  and  Freacfc 
enterprise,  and  the  Duke  managed  adroitly  enough  to 
compliment  both  when  he  described  “  the  happy  and 
united  community  ”  formed  by  the  “two  great  races w 
which  “  joyously  accept  the  obligations  of  their  proud 
membership  of  the  British  Empire”.  In  New  York 
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and  Washington  that  view  will  not  commend  itself  to 
political  ambition. 

The  fifteenth  of  September  has  passed  without  making 
much  apparent  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  Boers. 
It  is  computed,  by  taking  the  average  of  surrenders 
before  and  after  the  Proclamation,  that  it  has  caused 
four  hundred  additional  Boers  to  surrender.  But  the 
number  of  surrenders  is  not  the  only  test  of  the  value  of 
the  Proclamation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
Boers  will  be  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  Proclamation  are  interpreted.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
idea  was  that  by  “  some  small  penalty  ”  we  should  teach 
the  Boers  that  they  owed  some  duty  to  their  own  wives 
and  families.  Several  of  the  correspondents  writing 
from  the  front  have  begun  to  talk  of  wholesale  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Boer  farms.  There  is  manifestly  a  wide 
divergence  between  these  two  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Proclamation  ;  but  the  two  views  are 
not  necessarily  contradictory.  If  the  Boer  leaders 
continue  fighting  for  any  long  period  dating  from 
15  September  it  is  clear  that  the  money  owing  from 
them  for  the  support  of  their  women  in  our  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  may  amount  to  the  full  values  of  the 
properties  they  possess.  In  this  event  the  farm  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Proclamation  could 
be  confiscated  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  mortgaged 
up  to  its  full  value. 

Two  “incidents”,  both  serious  from  the  loss  of  life 
they  involved  and  the  effect  they  may  have  on  Boer 
courage,  were  reported  by  the  War  Office  on  Thursday. 
Major  Gough  with  three  companies  of  mounted  infantry 
and  three  guns  while  engaged  in  reconnoitring  near 
Utrecht  close  to  the  Natal  frontier  sighted  300  Boers 
in  retreat.  He  was  ordered  to  follow  them  and 
fell  into  a  trap.  After  severe  fighting  he  was 
overpowered.  Two  officers  and  fourteen  men  were 
killed,  four  officers  and  twenty-five  men  wounded  ;  five 
officers  and  150  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  Boers 
appear  to  have  been  in  overwhelming  force  and  Stewart, 
who  was  an  hour  behind  Major  Gough  and  to  whom  a 
message  had  been  sent,  was  unable  to  co-operate.  The 
second  engagement,  reported  by  General  French  from 
Cape  Colony,  involved  even  greater  loss  of  life.  Smuts 
■“in  order  to  break  through  the  cordon  hemming  him 
in  ”  rushed  a  column  of  the  17th  Lancers  at  Elands 
River  Poort.  The  Boers  who  advanced  in  khaki  were 
apparently  enabled  to  get  to  close  quarters  before  they 
were  recognised.  Then  a  most  stubborn  fight  followed, 
in  which  the  Lancers  lost  three  officers  and  twenty  men 
while  one  officer  and  thirty  men  were  wounded.  The 
loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  not  less 
severe  and  they  were  still  being  pursued  when  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent. 

The  intention  of  General  Botha  to  invade  Natal 
seems  to  have  been  previously  known  and  Major 
Gough’s  reconnaissance  was  in  fact  a  precautionary 
measure.  General  Botha  is  said  to  have  with  him  1,500 
men  and  two  guns  ;  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Major  Gough’s  three  guns  were  rendered  useless 
before  they  were  captured.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  serious  summer  campaign  is  meditated  and  it  is 
probable  that  Natal  is  the  objective.  In  view  of  this  all 
the  mounted  infantry  and  field  artillery  of  Natal  have 
been  called  out  and  some  have  already  entrained  for  the 
front.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  General  Botha  having 
collected  the  scattered  commandoes  will  keep  them 
massed.  If  once  his  troops  begin  to  assume  the  aggres¬ 
sive  there  will  be  at  least  a  chance  of  finishing  the  war 
by  a  single  battle.  However  greatly  we  regret  the  loss 
of  life  no  reverse  can  now  make  any  great  difference 
even  in  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

After  some  excessively  rough  weather  which  upset 
both  officials  and  official  arrangements  the  Tsar  has 
landed  in  France.  The  vast  crowds  ranged  along  the 
shore  waited  with  growing  disappointment  for  hours, 
while  to  the  sound  of  booming  guns  and  in  clouds  of 
spray  President  Loubet  met  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  on 
board  the  “  Standart.”  After  long  delay  the  review 
was  .successfully  accomplished,  the  landing  was  effected, 


the  “official  luncheon”  given,  the  official  speeches 
made,  and  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  accompanied  by  the 
President  took  train  for  Compisbgne.  Five  years  ago 
the  French  people  grew  just  so  excited  over  a  similar 
visit,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  shouted  with  just 
such  an  access  of  zeal  for  the  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias.  There  were  a  few  unheeded  protests  from 
the  extreme  socialists  ;  but  apart  from  the  admiration 
for  royalty,  always  accentuated  in  a  Republic,  the 
French  people  were  justified  in  feeling  that  their 
power  and  position  in  Europe  were  magnified  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  alliance. 

Nevertheless  the  visit  of  the  Tsar  is  robbed  of  most 
of  its  political  significance  by  the  Tsar’s  previous 
acceptance  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Kaiser.  President 
Loubet  in  his  cleverly  worded  speech  at  the  luncheon 
tried  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  inspection  of  the 
French  navy  at  Dunkirk  and  of  the  French  army  at 
Betheny  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  Tsar’s  visit.  It 
was  by  the  perfection  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service 
that  France  hoped  to  pursue  its  “  steadfast  and  fruitful 
labour  with  security  and  dignity  ”.  To  prepare  war 
may  be  the  best  way  of  ensuring  peace  ;  we  believe 
this  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  a  “  friendly  and  allied  nation  ” 
gives  promise  of  European  peace,  and  on  the  whole 
the  triple  and  the  dual  alliances  are  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stable  equilibrium  between  the  nations.  But 
M.  Loubet’s  hearers  must  have  realised  that  Dantzig 
preceded  Dunkirk.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  insist 
on  the  pacific  wishes  of  the  nations’  rulers  rather  than 
on  the  force  of  their  several  armaments.  Perhaps  also 
it  would  have  been  truer.  If  the  Tsar  himself  had 
“more  particularly  intended  his  visit  for  the  army  and 
navy  ”  he  would  scarcely  have  prefaced  his  intention  by 
reviewing  the  German  fleet  at  Dantzig. 

Both  France  and  Germany  have  held  their  extensive 
military  manoeuvres  during  the  week  and  as  gorgeous 
spectacles  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  they 
have  been  brilliantly  successful.  The  Tsar  appears 
to  have  shown  some  real  enthusiasm  over  the  French 
artillery  and  has  expressed  the  orthodox  sentiments 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  ;  and  indeed  the 
advance  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  must  have  been 
an  inspiring  spectacle.  ,The  Kaiser  was  less  pleased 
with  his  German  manoeuvres.  The  mechanical  preci¬ 
sion  of  organisation  was  as  perfect  as  years  of 
scientific  study  could  make  it :  there  is  nothing  amateur 
about  the  German  army  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
reports  of  critics  who  have  seen  something  of  real  war 
the  strategy  was  as  bad  as  strategy  could  be.  The 
generals  seem  to  have  learnt  nothing  from  South 
Africa.  Massed  troops  paraded  across  the  zone  of  fire  ; 
cavalry  charged  with  admirably  picturesque  effect 
across  wide  open  spaces  up  to  entrenched  positions  ; 
artillery  were  galloped  across  ploughed  fields  with  such 
dash  that  the  horses  were  exhausted  when  they  came 
within  the  range  of  fire  ;  and  scouts  took  delight  in 
showing  themselves  on  the  skyline.  There  may  be 
exaggeration  among  the  critics  but  it  is  an  old  lesson 
that  war  can  only  be  learnt  by  war,  and  science  cannot 
ensure  strategic  genius. 

There  was  an  accumulation  of  disasters  on  Thursday. 
The  news  of  the  loss  of  life  in  Africa  and  the  wreck  of 
the  “Cobra”,  a  newly-built  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
was  published  almost  simultaneously.  The  vessel  was 
on  her  way  from  the  Armstrong  works  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  naval  authorities  at  Portsmouth  when  she 
struck  on  the  Dudgeon  Rocks.  She  struck  amid¬ 
ships  and  it  appears  to  have  been  realised  that  the  only 
chance  was  to  lower  the  boats  ;  but  they  could  not  live 
in  the  rough  sea  and  all  were  swamped  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  dinghey  containing  twelve  men,  which  was 
rescued  after  ten  hours  at  sea  by  the  P.  &  O.  “  Har- 
lington.”  The  number  of  men  on  board,  including  the 
navigating  party,  and  a  number  of  men  employed  by  the 
contractors,  is  thought  to  have  been  eighty,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  all  but  the  twelve  have 
been  drowned.  As  always  at  such  times  deeds  of  real 
heroism  were  done  :  one  sailor  it  is  said  voluntarily  let 
go  a  boat  saying  “  Never  mind  ;  there  is  no  room  for 
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me  Three  others  were  saved  by  the  crew  of  the 
dinghey  after  they  had  been  in  the  water  for  three 
hours. 

The  Admiralty  report  on  the  Naval  Manoeuvres,  being 
simply  a  narrative  of  events  prepared  by  the  umpires, 
without  comment  or  criticism,  has  little  value  for  those 
who  seek  some  assurance  that  our  fleet  is  adequate  for 
the  country’s  requirements,  and  prepared  in  all  respects 
for  pny  eventuality.  In  default  of  some  explanation 
for  the  failure  of  B  Fleet  to  protect  the  Channel  it  is 
disquieting  to  find  that  a  more  powerful  force  in 
numbers  could  not  prevail  against  a  squadron  numeri¬ 
cally  inferior,  but  possessing  superior  speed  and  greater 
homogeneity.  We  cannot  attribute  the  result  entirely 
to  better  strategical  dispositions,  for  the  fleet  which 
suffered  most  had  for  a  leader  one  of  the  ablest  admirals 
on  the  list,  and  though  he  finally  brought  his  battleships 
into  action  unimpaired  by  losses  the  umpires  give  the 
victory  to  the  smaller  squadron.  The  lesson  appears 
undoubtedly  to  be  that  our  first  reserve  fleet  must  be 
composed  of  the  latest  types,  for  it  may  have  to  meet  a 
compact  force  of  individually  superior  vessels. 

The  great  loss  of  his  cruisers  at  the  very  outset  of 
hostilities  no  doubt  hampered  the  Admiral  of  B  Fleet, 
but  from  the  tactics  employed  by  both  it  might  equally 
have  occurred  to  the  other  side.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  primary  duty  of  this  class  is  to  find, 
keep  touch  with  and  give  information  of  the  enemy’s 
main  squadron,  on  the  defeat  of  which  at  the  earliest 
moment  depends  naval  supremacy.  There  must  be 
isolated  cruiser  actions,  but  to  send  nearly  all  your 
scouts  to  a  distance  involves  the  liability  of  the  main 
squadron  being  deprived  of  all  information  of  the  enemy  : 
hence  the  second  lesson  which  seems  to  arise  from  these 
operations  is  that  the  duties  and  tactics  of  cruisers 
when  employed  in  scouting  should  be  taught  as  they  are 
now  taught  in  the  case  of  battleships. 

It  would  be  pardonable  if  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
took  a  greater  interest  in  the  millenary  of  King 
Alfred.  Yet  the  excitement  about  the  celebrations 
at  Winchester  seems  to  have  remained  chiefly  aca¬ 
demic.  Professors  and  representatives  of  learned 
societies  have  assembled  from  every  English-speak¬ 
ing  country  and  many  ladies,  especially  from  America, 
are  staying  in  Winchester  to  enjoy  the  picnic  ; 
but  the  country  at  large  has  shown  a  curiously 
lethargic  interest  in  the  first  great  English  king. 
Even  in  Winchester  itself  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
which  has  the  smallest  association  with  the  man  him¬ 
self.  Yet  the  date  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  admiration  for  Alfred.  He  was  the  first 
great  authority  on  education  :  “  Let  every  free-born 
youth  ”  he  wrote  “abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  well 
understand  English  writing  ”.  History  also  in  the 
revival  of  the  English  chronicles  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  under  his  patronage.  But  in  selecting  Lord 
Rosebery  to  pay  the  chief  honour  to  King  Alfred’s 
memory  it  should  have  been  remembered  that  Alfred 
was  a  man  of  action  before  he  was  a  man  of  letters. 
He  was  worthy  of  more  real  praise  than  an  imaginative 
sketch  of  his  character  and  a  fantastic  picture  of  his 
court  among  the  “  booming  of  the  bitterns  ”. 

The  hardship  and  bitterness  of  the  fishermen  of 
Grimsby  have  issued  in  disgraceful  rioting.  On  the 
news  that  the  owners  had  obtained  a  crew  to  take  out 
the  “Sir  Percival  ”  a  number  of  the  locked-out  men 
attacked  the  Federation  offices.  The  whole  of  the  in¬ 
terior  was  wrecked  and  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Federation  completely  destroyed.  The  police  were 
quite  incompetent  to  check  the  outbreak  and  many  per¬ 
sonal  injuries  were  inflicted.  The  riot  was  almost 
•exactly  repeated  on  Thursday  morning  when  a  large 
gang  attacked  and  gutted  the  new  Federation  office 
that  had  been  set  up.  These  unfortunate  outbreaks  of 
fury  are  likely  entirely  to  alienate  sympathy  with  the  men. 
Their  agreement  to  accept  the  owners’  terms  with  the 
proviso  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  subsequently 
referred  to  arbitration  had  put  popular  feeling  on  their 
side.  As  it  is,  the  whole  trade  of  Grimsby  has  been 
dislocated,  much  of  it  perhaps  lost  for  ever,  and  an  im¬ 


mense  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  on  women  and 
children  without  gain  to  anyone.  There  must  always 
be  much  sympathy  among  all  thinking  people  for  the 
unions  which  demand  higher  pay  for  oppressed 
labourers  ;  but  in  order  that  labour  may  get  full  justice 
in  its  struggle  with  capital  it  is  above  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  scrupulously 
observed.  There  may  be  every  justification  for  a  strike, 
in  spite  of  the  damage  to  trade  ;  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  riot. 

The  Commission  on  Indian  irrigation  just  appointed 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  much  fresh  ground  or  make 
any  important  discoveries.  An  immense  amount  has 
already  been  done  to  utilise  all  the  chief  existing 
sources  of  irrigation.  The  great  perennially  flowing 
rivers  have  nearly  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
wherever  they  traverse  tracts  in  which  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  The  last  half 
century  has  seen  year  by  year  a  steady  development  of 
the  areas  which  they  command,  and  more  than  one 
inquiry  has  already  been  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  all  remaining  sources  of  water  supply.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  India  already 
possesses  the  most  gigantic,  productive  and  best 
administered  system  of  artificial  irrigation  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  the  way  of  storage  there  is 
yet  no  doubt  much  to  be  done.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Commission  will  be  directed  to  this  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  minor  works  which  offer  little  prospect  of 
direct  profit,  but  may  be  useful  and  remunerative  as  a 
protection  against  famine  in  years  of  deficient  rainfall. 

The  value  of  the  heavy  rainfall  now  reported 
from  India  is  twofold.  It  will  secure  the  autumn 
harvest  now  approaching  maturity,  and  it  will  permit 
the  valuable  spring  crops  to  be  put  out  under  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  and  ensure  a  large  area  of  sowings. 
Unfortunately  this  late  rain  has  not  been  general  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  Panjab  districts 
are  still  badly  off  while  a  part  of  the  affected  tracts  in 
Western  India  which  have  suffered  so  severely  still 
appear  to  be  in  a  condition  to  cause  grave  anxiety. 
Consequently  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  State  relief  are 
still  considerable.  It  seems  however  safe  to  conclude 
that  in  spite  of  local  and  partial  failures  the  food  supply 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  now  assured. 

The  British  Association  has  now  so  many  sections 
and  the  titles  are  considered  to  cover  such  width  of 
subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  survey  the  result  of  the 
meetings  as  a  whole.  During  the  week  the  men  of 
science  have  discussed  the  migration  of  birds,  the 
housing  question,  the  antiquity  of  flint  instruments, 
commercial  education,  the  decrease  of  population,  and 
the  interest  shown  by  natives  of  the  Torres  Straits  in 
their  maternal  uncles,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  more 
strictly  scientific,  if  less  amusing,  subjects  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  these  meetings  were 
supplemented  by  receptions  and  garden  parties.  Per¬ 
haps  the  especial  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the 
success  of  the  last  section  added.  The  addition 
should  help  the  country  to  show  interest  in  the  case  of 
education  ;  but  though  the  Association  has  helped  to 
keep  the  interest  alive  it  has  added  no  fresh  knowledge 
nor  any  pregnant  suggestion.  Philosophic  principles 
may  be  excellent ;  but  Sir  John  Gorst’s  ideal  theories, 
of  which  we  expressed  approval  last  week,  appear  less 
valuable  in  the  absence  of  any  practical  suggestions  to 
follow.  No  doubt  the  chief  object  of  the  Association 
has  been  to  popularise  science  but  there  is  real  danger 
that  with  its  multiplied  sections,  its  garden  parties,  its 
tourist  trips  and  excursuses  it  may  grow  too  popular 
and  obscure  the  many  excellent  scientific  discussions 
for  which  it  gives  occasion. 

Professor  Smart  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  in 
their  speeches  at  the  British  Association  on  the  housing 
question  absolutely  proved  the  case  against  those  who 
attempted  to  minimise  the  necessity  for  extended 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities.  The 
statement  that  Glasgow  is  sufficiently  provided  with 
house  accommodation  is  preposterous  in  view  of  the 
immense  number  of  families  that  live  in  only  one 
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room.  But  Professor  Smart  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  poor  have  never  been  housed.  We  also  agree  that 
the  housing  of  the  poorest  classes  is  really  an  operation 
of  poor  relief.  But  poor  relief  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
narrow  sense  of  a  charge  on  rates  only.  The  burden 
must  be  spread  over  a  wider  area  of  general  State 
provision. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  rural  local 
authorities,  calling  their  attention  to  their  duty  to 
provide  isolation  hospitals.  In  matters  of  health  and 
sanitation,  rural  local  authorities,  generally  speaking, 
are  most  parsimonious  and  neglectful  ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  matter  about  which  they  are  so  unani¬ 
mously  neglectful  as  this.  We  do  not  know  what  are 
the  exact  figures  ;  but  the  number  of  such  hospitals 
in  rural  districts  is  certainly  so  small  that  the  county 
equipped  with  them,  even  to  a  small  extent,  is  quite 
the  exception.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rural  medical 
officers  of  health  ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up 
any  of  the  annual  reports  of  these  officials  without  find- 
ing  the  need  for  isolation  provision  dinned  into  the  ears 
of  the  local  authority.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  which  are 
chronic  in  many  rural  districts,  could  be  prevented  in 
large  measure  if  the  means  were  available  for  isolating 
the  first  cases  that  appeared  in  a  village.  We  trust  that 
the  reminder  from  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
do  something  to  stir  the  rural  authorities  from  their 
wretched  apathy  in  this  matter. 

The  cricket  season  has  ended  with  the  compli¬ 
mentary  match  between  Yorkshire  and  Surrey  at  the 
Oval.  But  in  one  sense  its  season  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  already  taken  a  capable 
team  of  amateur  cricketers  to  America  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  matches,  Mr.  Maclaren’s  team  will 
have  reached  Australia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  no 
sense  can  the  eleven  be  called  representative  :  certainly 
the  three  best  batsmen  and  the  two  best  bowlers  are 
not  included.  A  visiting  team  can  never  be  thoroughly 
representative,  as  after  all  amateurs  have  something  else 
to  do  than  to  play  cricket.  But  there  is  every  reason 
why  the  pick  of  professionals  should  be  able  to  play 
through  the  winter  ;  a  professional  cricketer  has 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  play  cricket.  The  sole 
reason  why  Rhodes  and  Hirst,  who  as  bowlers  have  no 
rivals  in  England,  did  not  go  is  said  to  be  a  question  of 
money  .  the  MelbourneClub  could  not  promisethem  more 
than  ^~$oo  ssch.  As  cricket  depends  so  largely  on  pro¬ 
fessionals  the  unlovely  question  of  payment  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  mixed  up  with  the  game  ;  but  if  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  representative  teams  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
M.C.C.,  not  of  private  persons,  the  money  question 
would  be  settled  more  satisfactorily  and  less  publicly. 

The  Bank  statement  of  yesterday  disclosed  a  further 
addition  in  coin  and  bullion  of  ,£377,400  and  the  total 
reserve  is  higher  by  ,£649,000,  principally  due  to  the 
return  of  notes  and  coin  from  the  provinces.  The 
resultant  ot  the  various  changes  is  a  strengthening  of 
the  proportion  to  53J  per  cent,  as  against  52!  last 
week.  The  Stock  Exchange  was  informally  closed  on 
Saturday  when  the.  death  of  Mr.  McKinley  became 
known  and  was  again  closed  on  Thursday  the  date  of 
the  late.  President’s  funeral.  There  has  been  little  of 
interest  in  any  of  the  markets  during  the  week.  Con¬ 
sols  have  fallen  off  owing  to  the  renewed  probability  of 
shipments  of  gold  to  New  York  and  on  the  rumours  of 
the  approaching  issue  of  a  local  loan.  The  prices  of 
American  Railroad  shares  have  kept  very  firm  and  the 
indication  at  the  time  of  writing  is  towards  a  further 
rise.  Home  Rails  have  not  shown  much  activity  as  the 
traffic  returns  have  been  without  improvement — the 
Southern  lines  remain  steady  and  in  a  few  instances 
show  a  better  tendency.  The  news  from  South  Africa 
has  had  a  weakening  effect  on  Kaffir  shares  prices 
having  had  a  sharp  set  back  all  round.  The  week 
ending  has  been  one  of  general  stagnation  throughout 
the  Exchange  and  most  operators  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  end  of  the  current  account.  Consols  93^.  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


mr.  McKinley’s  political  legacy. 

AMIDST  the  impressive  series  of  facts  that  ended' 
in  the  death  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  there  is  one  destined  to  grow  in  significance  and 
power  from  the  moment  Mr.  McKinley  was  laid  in  the 
grave.  The  speech  at  Buffalo  which  he  made  on  the 
day  preceding  his  murder  was  recognised  throughout 
England  and  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  important 
speeches  that  had  been  made  by  a  public  man  for  a 
long  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  declaration  by 
some  sovereign  or  statesman  in  whose  hands  lies  the 
decision  of  war  or  peace,  intimating  that  the  die  had 
been  cast,  there  could  hardly  be  a  subject  of  more 
interest  to  the  nations  of  the  world  than  the  future 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Mr. 
McKinley  directed  his  own  nation’s  attention  in 
his  last  public  utterance.  The  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  administration, 
has  waged  against  English  and  Continental  commerce 
a  commercial  war  which  has  inflicted  as  much  pecuniary 
loss  and  industrial  disorganisation  upon  the  several 
peoples  as  a  military  war  might  have  done.  And  it 
was  Mr.  McKinley  who,  if  he  did  not  originally  con¬ 
ceive  these  results  of  his  policy,  was  the  man  who1 
devised  the  prohibitive  tariffs  which  made  them’ 
possible.  By  means  of  it  he  carried  himself  and  the 
Republican  party  to  victory.  As  the  American  people 
ascribed  the  commercial  disasters  of  1894-7  to  the 
reversal  of  the  high  tariff  introduced  by  Mr.  McKinley’s 
first  Act  in  1890,  so  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  McKinley’s 
second  administration  in  1901  the  popular  belief  was 
that  what  he  described  in  his  last  speech  as  “  the 
almost  appalling  prosperity  ”  of  the  country  was  due 
to  the  reinstatement  of  that  tariff.  Yet  it  was 
Mr.  McKinley  who  in  that  very  speech,  astonished 
his  immediate  audience  probably  as  much  as  he 
did  the  world  at  large  by  the  startling  declara¬ 
tion  from  his  lips:  “A  system  which  provides  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly 
essential.  We  must  not  repose  in  the  fancied  security 
that  we  can  for  ever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or 
nothing.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
wonderful  industrial  development.”  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  this  speech  Mr.  McKinley  is  murdered  ;  and  his 
utterance  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  political  legacy  to  the 
nation  made  almost  with  his  last  breath.  How  differ¬ 
ently  it  will  be  discussed  in  America  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  outrage  on  the  President  had  never 
taken  place  ;  or  if  he  had  recovered  to  take  part  in  the 
serious  controversy  which  will  convulse  American 
politics  and  profoundly  interest  European  nations  in 
the  coming  years,  as  a  consequence  of  this  notable 
statement  of  his  new  views  !  So  far  naturally  criticism 
has  been  in  abeyance  ;  but  not  even  reverence  for  the 
great  protectionist’s  memory,  nor  the  incomparable 
weight  which  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  must  carry 
with  it,  will  avail  to  make  the  transition  easy  from  the 
McKinleyism  of  1890  to  the  McKinleyism  of  1901.  Mr. 
McKinley  wrecked  his  party  once  with  his  tariff.  No  doubt 
he  was  strong  enough  and  honest  enough  to  wreck  it 
again  ;  and  when  he  had  changed  his  views,  if  he  had 
begun  to  translate  his  speech  into  action,  that  would 
probably  have  happened. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  interests  which  have 
grown  stronger  under  the  old  McKinleyism  will 
consent  to  become  weakened  by  the  new.  Mr. 
McKinley’s  prestige  might  have  created  a  personal 
following  for  his  new  views  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  asked  his  party  to  do  an  immediate 
volte-face  because  he  had  spoken  at  Buffalo.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  announced  that  his  policy  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  new  reciprocity  regime  which  the  late 
President  in  his  Buffalo  speech  anticipated  as  the  next 
phase  in  American  economic  development.  Would  it 
not  be  permissible,  however,  to  say  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Buffalo  speech,  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  own 
authority  would  never  have  dared  to  suggest  such  a 
programme?  What  evidence  is  there  that  opinion  has 
been  tending  in  this  direction  amongst  the  Republican 
party  ?  Mr.  McKinley’s  conversion  to  reciprocity  must 
have  come  upon  it  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  conversion  to  Home  Rule  came  upon  the 
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Liberal  party  :  if  anything-  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  unexpected.  Mr.  McKinley  almost  alone  fought 
heroically  for  his  tariff  when  Republicans  were  bitterly 
reproaching  him  with  having  annihilated  their  party. 
He  might,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  turned  his 
back  on  his  own  history,  relying  on  his  unrivalled 
■reputation  in  this  department  of  American  life  for 
carrying  them  with  him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  all  his 
varied  accomplishments,  evident  power  and  personal 
popularity,  cannot  claim  any  such  authority.  Will  the 
dictum  of  the  dead  President,  the  political  legacy,  make 
up  for  this  deficiency  ?  We  in  this  country  at  present 
can  only  speculate  as  to  what  may  have  been  passing 
in  Mr.  McKinley’s  mind.  In  his  own  country  it  may 
have  been  that  he  was  becoming  conscious  of  the  ill 
effects  of  his  ultra-Protectionism  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  trusts  and  combinations.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  he  may  have  seen  warnings  of  the  dangers  to 
American  commerce  from  the  ever-widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  hostility  caused  by  American  exclusiveness  and 
American  competition  in  all  its  combined  reckless 
•selfishness.  That  may  have  been  the  new  lesson  Mr. 
McKinley  was  preparing  to  teach  the  American  people. 
It  may  be  this  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  enforce 
when  he  includes  the  new  McKinleyism  in  the  policy 
he  proposes  to  follow. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Roosevelt  only  reasserts 
the  well-known  items  of  the  Republican  programme  ; 
and  he  embodies  the  enthusiasms  of  American  ex¬ 
pansionists  as  Mr.  McKinley  embodied  the  aims  of  the 
ultra-Protectionists.  Mr.  McKinley  was  an  opportunist 
in  most  other  subjects  of  American  politics  but  the  tariff. 
The  suspicions  of  opportunism  in  Mr.  McKinley’s  views 
of  the  events  which  have  led  the  United  States  on  her 
new  career  of  imperialism,  of  military  and  naval  growth, 
and  colonial  expansion,  do  not  touch  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  suspect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  incline  of  himself  to  treat  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  from  the  point  of  view  of  party  opportunism. 
But  all  the  facts  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  character  and  of 
his  career,  and  not  less  the  character  of  the  Republican 
party,  forbid  the  supposition  that  his  speech  at  Buffalo 
was  inspired  by  the  tactics  of  the  party  manager.  No 
more  extraordinary  appeal  was  ever  made  by  a  leader  to 
his  party  than  this  :  Our  party  programme  of  the  tariff  has 
made  the  country  prosperous  beyond  example — I  now 
ask  you  to  abandon  it  !  Was  ever  party  in  such 
humour  wooed  :  was  ever  party  in  such  humour  won  ? 
That  cannot  be  anything  but  a  call  on  patriotism 
and  not  on  party.  We  do  not  doubt  its  wisdom  but  we 
do  its  success.  The  policy  of  reciprocity  has  been 
adopted  by  all  civilised  nations  except  England  and 
the  United  States.  Quasi  free  trade  in  England  is 
as  unfair  to  England  as  the  impregnable  wall  of 
American  tariffs  is  arrogant  and  against  the  comity 
of  nations.  Trade  between  nations  ought  not  to  be  a 
warfare  but  a  mutual  interchange  of  products  which 
■shall  be  just  to  all.  A  great  nation  cannot  allow 
its  industries  to  be  ruined  by  the  unprincipled  under¬ 
selling  by  another  nation,  as  the  small  shopkeeper  is 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  an  unscrupulous  new 
arrival.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  America  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  her  competition  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Naturally  the  rest  of  the  world  resented  it  and  took 
such  measures  against  it  as  were  possible.  England 
alone,  theory  ridden,  looked  on  helplessly.  At  the 
moment  when  it  became  doubtful  whether  these  self- 
protective  measures  would  suffice,  or  whether  tariff 
wars  should  destroy  the  friendship  of  nations,  Mr. 
McKinley  seems  to  have  perceived  the  danger  to  his 
own  country  and  the  world.  There  is  no  babble  of  free 
trade  anywhere  but  in  England.  Mr.  McKinley  fore¬ 
saw  the  era  of  reciprocity.  Will  England  produce  a 
statesman  of  equal  perspicacity  and  courage  to  declare 
that  she  must- conserve  her  interests  as  other  nations 
are  conserving  theirs  ? 


THE  ALFRED  ANNIVERSARY. 

HE  Alfred  Celebration,  long  expected  and  at  least 
once  postponed,  has  taken  place  at  Winchester, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  world.  It  began  at 
■the  British  Museum  and  ended  with  a  garden  party  in 


Hampshire,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  at 
least  of  the  delegates  and  visitors,  however  gladly  they 
set  forth,  must  feel  slightly  relieved  that  the  carnival  is 
over.  For  many  of  us  a  week’s  continuous  sight-seeing 
is  enough  and  to  spare,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  once  or  twice  the  visitors  were  a  little  rushed  :  at 
least  it  was  ominous  to  read,  in  what  had  every 
appearance  of  being  an  official  commemoration  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  “  Times  ”  a  few  days  ago,  that  “there 
will  barely  be  time  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Barrow 
Simond’s  luncheon  to  delegates  before  the  visit  to  the 
Cathedral  at  2.15  is  due”.  Even  at  the  risk  of  laying 
themselves  open  to  the  reproof  that  grapes  are  sour, 
some  who  were  not  among  the  chosen  may  indeed, 
when  they  glance  through  the  programme,  express 
gladness  that  they  wTere  not  present  at  Winchester 
during  the  crowded  commemoration  week.  Win¬ 
chester  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  cities,  with  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  its  own  that  reminds  one  of  Oxford, 
and  of  nothing  else  in  England.  The  fact  that 
Charles  II.  commenced  to  build  a  palace  there 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Itchen,  and  having  a  view 
that  embraced  S.  Giles  and  S.  Catherine’s,  the  great 
cathedral  of  Wykeham  and  the  not  less  perfect  con¬ 
ventual  church  of  Beaufort,  gives  the  lie  to  the  old  saw 
about  the  king  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never 
did  a  wise  one.  But  perhaps  Winchester  is  best  seen, 
and  her  wonderful  history  best  recalled,  when  we  are  not 
in  the  midst  of  something  rather  like  one  of  Cook’s 
tours.  We  would  not  be  hypercritical :  we  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  on  occasions  of  this  kind  something  must  be 
done  to  arouse  interest  in  the  general  public,  that  more 
or  less  popular  features  must  be  prepared  ;  but  a  read¬ 
ing  in  “  Becket”  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  does  seem  rather  uncalled  for  at  an 
Alfred  celebration.  The  list  of  selected  delegates  was 
imposing  in  length  :  it  contained  amongst  many  others 
such  names  as  Mr.  Izaak  Newton  Demnion,  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  ;  yet  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives,  too,  like  Mr.  Plummer  of  Oxford,  Mr. 
Skeat  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Dean  of  Durham  whose 
little  book  on  Winchester  and  its  worthies  is  a  model 
of  what  Sc.ch  a  work  should  be.  Finally,  there 
was  Lord  Rosebery.  It  is  the  curious  irony  of 
his  fate  that  Lord  Rosebery  should  constantly  be 
driven  to  deliver  panegyrics  on  Englishmen  whose 
supreme  title  to  fame  is  that  they  never  shirked  any 
arduous  work,  who  pre-eminently  were  doers  not 
talkers.  First  it  was  Pitt,  then  Cromwell,  and  now 
Alfred.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  so  far  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  :  possibly  he  will  be  dealt  with  in 
June  1915,  should  Lord  Rosebery  be  ploughing  furrows 
then. 

Lord  Rosebery  spoke  on  Alfred  at  the  unveiling  of 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft’s  figure  that  henceforth  domi¬ 
nates  the  Broadway  at  Winchester.  It  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  was  a  beginner  in  Alfred  :  his  speech 
was  full  of  high-sounding  platitude — how  different  from 
his  book  on  Pitt  ! — left  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  has  been  lecturing  on  the  subject  for 
a  long  while  past.  He  is  eloquent  and  he  is  obviously 
sincere  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  accept  any  recent 
speaker  and  writer’s  estimate  of  Alfred  we  fancy 
we  should  not  go  to  him.  Freeman  somehow  would 
be  more  satisfactory,  but  even  Freeman  in  his  greatest 
work  must  be  watched.  As  everybody  knows,  his 
opinion  of  Alfred  the  Great  is,  as  well  it  may  be, 
a  very  high  one.  Yet  we  never  could  understand  why 
that  which  was  a  virtue  in  Alfred  was  so  detestable  an 
offence  in  Rufus.  Why  should  Alfred  hunt — as  Asser 
has  it,  “a  keen  huntsman  also,  ever  at  work  in  wood¬ 
craft  and  to  good  purpose.  For  peerless  was  he  in 
the  hunting  field,  ever  the  first  and  ever  the  luckiest, 
in  this  as  in  all  else  supremely  gifted  by  God  ” — 
and  show  but  his  manliness  in  doing  so,  whilst  Rufus 
is  condemned  for  “  glutting  his  own  cruelty  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  by  the  savage  sports  which 
seek  for  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering”? 
It  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  explained.  We 
could  not  take  quite  seriously  the  only  explanation 
attempted — that  Alfred’s  sport  was  not  a  sport  but  a 
serious  employment  directed  towards  getting  rid  of 
“  noisome  beasts  ”.  Surely  falconers  were  not  instructed 
for  that.  Seriously,  it  is  a  pity  that  admirers  of  Alfred 
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should  thus  overshoot  the  mark.  Happily  neither  the 
extravagances  of  the  hero-worshippers,  nor  the  too 
clear  signs  of  partisanship  in  the  historian,  need 
blind  us  to  the  greatness  of  the  man,  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  whose  death  has  just  been  celebrated. 
It  is  as  a  great  statue  seen  at  a  distance  and  in 
a  light  somewhat  uncertain  :  the  exact  features,  the 
details  must  be  vague  for  us,  but  the  commanding 
size,  the  noble  effect  of  the  figure  as  a  whole,  are  borne 
in  upon  us  irresistibly  as  we  look.  That  here  was  one 
of  “  the  simple  great  ones  ”  neither  the  most  nor  the 
least  critical,  neither  the  most  easily  persuaded,  nor  the 
most  sceptical,  need  doubt,  coming  to  the  study  with 
an  open  mind. 

The  testimony  of  Asser — that  the  famous  bio¬ 
graphy  is  Asser’s  with  some  trifling  interpolations 
is  admitted,  we  believe,  with  practical  unanimity 
by  the  best  historical  criticism — is  no  doubt  the  chief 
work  on  which  the  story  of  Alfred’s  achievements  in 
the  field  of  battle,  in  statecraft  and  in  education  rests. 
And  Asser,  as  one  of  Alfred’s  own  followers,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side 
of  underestimating  the  king’s  qualities  and  deeds. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  chronicler  after  chronicler, 
from  Ethelwerd  of  the  tenth  century  onwards,  all  of 
whom  set  Alfred  so  high  that  he  dwarfs  completely 
such  rulers  as  his  predecessor  Egbert,  first  “  King  of  the 
English  ”,  no  mean  figure  in  the  history  of  that  time, 
and  his  heroic  successor  Edward  the  Elder,  would  have 
servilely  followed  Asser,  had  there  been  absolutely 
nothing  but  Asser’s  word  for  it  that  Alfred  was  so 
great.  Indeed  it  is  clear  enough  that  several  of  them 
drew  to  some  extent  from  sources  independent  of 
Alfred’s  biographer  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  : 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  for  long  after  Alfred 
had  ceased  to  reign  an  immense  quantity  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  passed  from  generation  to  generation  throughout 
the  land.  Every  tale  that  was  told  of  Alfred  illustrated 
some  shining  quality  or  good  deed  of  his.  But  over 
and  above  the  oral  and  written  testimony  in  his  favour, 
there  are  indications  of  his  greatness  and  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence  to  be  sought  and  found  in  various 
other  directions.  The  outcome  of  Alfred’s  work  can  be 
traced  in  the  condition  of  England  in  his  son’s  time, 
when  all  parts  of  the  land,  even  to  the  region  of  Piet 
and  Scot,  acknowledged  as  their  suzerain  that  king 
who  ruled  at  Winchester.  Canute  the  Dane  and 
William  the  Norman,  strong  and  resourceful  though 
they  were,  still  owed  something  of  their  success,  it  is 
clear,  to  Alfred’s  all-pervading  energy.  As  for  Alfred 
as  an  educationist,  as  a  builder-up  of  the  National 
Church,  what  could  be  more  significant  than  the  fact 
that  they  who  were  responsible  for  the  annals  of  the 
chief  places  of  teaching  throughout  the  country  strove, 
all  of  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  connect  his  name 
with  their  institutions  ? 

Alfred  then  is  well  extolled  as  at  any  rate  the  best 
of  those  earlier  English  kings.  But  mere  celebra¬ 
tions,  with  their  not  particularly  ennobling  accom¬ 
paniment  of  jaunts  and  conducted  tours  of  sightseers, 
and  examination  of  questionable  relics,  picnics  and 
pleasure  parties,  speechifying  and  the  waving  of  flags, 
are  of  no  serious  service  unless  in  the  man  or  events 
celebrated  there  is  something  which  will  appeal  to  the 
people  as  a  lesson  really  worth  learning  or  an  example 
worth  following.  What  is  there  in  the  Alfred  celebra¬ 
tion  which  should  rivet  attention  now  ?  Broadly 
speaking  Alfred’s  work  was  of  a  twofold  character. 
He  is  to  be  considered  as  the  maker  of  a  kingdom  and 
as  the  educator  of  a  people.  As  soldier  and  sailor 
Alfred,  among  fighters  of  those  days,  excelled.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  English  king  who  “  fared 
out  to  sea  with  a  ship  host  ”,  so  the  language  of  one 
of  the  translated  chronicles  runs,  and  was  himself  a 
naval  architect.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  camps 
and  on  battlefields,  and  many  and  picturesque  are  the 
accounts  ot  how  he  charged  the  Danes  “  with  the  rush 
of  a  wild  boar”,  of  how  he  “held  the  death  stead”. 
He  was,  then,  a  most  successful  warrior,  and  what  is 
called — we  confess  we  are  growing  rather  suspicious 
of  that  term — an  Empire-builder,  largely  of  course 
through  skill  in  war,  through  defending  his  own  people 
from  foreign  invaders,  and  enlarging  his  own  domi¬ 
nions  in  so  doing,  because  other  parts  of  the  country 


recognised  his  power  and  were  the  more  ready  to 
come  under  his  protection  and  safe  rule.  But  it  is 
I  not  what  may  be  called  the  imperial  side  of  Alfred 
i  that  seems  worthy  of  so  much  attention  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  trend  were  towards  the  Manchester  School 
in  matters  of  imperial  policy,  it  would  be  different. 
As  it  is,  the  imperial  spirit  is  strong  and  needs  no 
stirring  up.  To  ram  Alfred  down  the  throats  of  the 
minority  who  have  none  of  it  is  a  waste  of  energy.  It 
will  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  we  take  to  heart 
Alfred’s  home  policy.  The  more  this  side  of  Alfred  is 
examined,  the  more  apparent  is  it  that  herein  lay  his 
superiority  over  so  many  rulers  of  a  much  later  time  as 
well  as  over  those  who  preceded  him.  There  may  have 
been  warrior  kings  as  great  as  Alfred  in  Christendom 
in  those  and  later  days  :  there  were  organisers  greater 
— William  the  Conqueror  surely  was — and  legislators 
greater,  as  the  work  of  Edward  1.  proves  clearly 
enough  ;  and  there  were  saints  as  undoubted — was  not 
S.  Lewis  ?  But  not  one  of  them  recognised  as  he  did 
the  supreme  importance  of  educating  his  kingdom 
even  as  he  made  it.  We  see  Alfred,  whenever  there 
was  peace,  himself  learning  and  studying  in  order  to 
inspire  others,  insisting  on  those  whom  he  set  in  high 
places  and  entrusted  with  the  teachingof  the  peoplefitting 
themselves  thoroughly  for  their  work.  The  literary  pur¬ 
suits  of  Alfred  were  all  directed  towards  the  same  object. 
His  handbook  and  other  works  have  perished  utterly,  but 
there  are  translations,  free  renderings  of  Bede  and 
others,  which  happily  have  been  preserved  and  which 
show  his  zeal  and  high  purpose  as  writer  and  scholar. 
This  thoroughness  and  earnestness  of  aim  in  education 
are  the  last  features  of  the  Alfredian  era  that  should 
be  overlooked  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  bitterly  to  oppose  the  education  of  the 
masses,  in  others  to  press  for  the  sort  of  teaching 
which  will  not  train  the  character  and  the  intellect  so 
much  as  simply  make  the  learner  smarter  for  trading 
purposes,  better  at  the  game  of  grab. 

The  event  has  drawn  across  the  Atlantic  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  and  declare  their  admiration  for  Alfred  and  his  work. 
We  hope  they  are  under  no  misapprehension  as  to 
what  they  are  celebrating,  and  that  the  delegates  will 
presently  return  prepared  to  tell  their  own  universities 
and  institutions  that  what  has  come  to  be  known,  from 
want  of  a  better  name,  as  Anglo-Saxon  acquisitiveness 
cannot  be  traced  at  all  in  him  whose  memory  they  have 
been  honouring  ;  and  that  push  and  assertiveness  and 
the  things  that  savour  of  vulgarity  are  in  ludicrous 
contrast  to  his  preaching  and  his  practice. 


THE  TSAR’S  TOUR. 

HOW  rapidly  the  centre  of  public  interest  shifts 
from  one  object  to  another  !  For  a  week  the  eyes 
of  all  had  been  fixed  on  the  melancholy  events  happening 
in  the  United  States  until  with  the  newspapers  of 
Wednesday  morning  we  found  that  the  gaze  of  Europe 
was  concentrated  on  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Tsar  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
meeting  at  Dantzig  between  the  Tsar  and  the  German 
Emperor  came  in  the  interval  between  these  two  events, 
but  was  quite  overshadowed  by  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  Mr.  McKinley’s  death.  There  might  be  political 
significance  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  it 
was  the  obvious  cue  of  the  special  correspondents  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  were  to  understand — whatever 
the  information  was  worth — that  Austria  was  neither 
very  sanguine  nor  very  depressed  over  the  visit.  Then 
there  was  the  inevitable  suggestion  that  the  significance 
of  the  Tsar’s  approaching  visit  to  the  President  was 
largely  discounted  by  the  prior  visit  to  the  Emperor,  and 
that  the  French  people  would  resent  it.  Thereupon  the 
counter  consideration  was  put  forward  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the  possibility  that  the  Tsar  might  form  the  middle  term 
of  a  combination  of  all  three  ;  and  a  new  Triplice 
render  obsolete  the  old  one.  In  short  the  visit  formed 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  multifarious  vague  gossip 
which  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  holiday 
season,  is  going  the  round  of  the  Continental  papers 
and  passes  on  into  our  own.  It  may  have  been  of 
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special  importance  :  who  can  tell?  But  we  really  know 
nothing  of  what  happened,  except  that  “no  toasts  of 
political  importance  were  exchanged.  At  the  dinner  on 
board  the  ‘  Hohenzollern  ’  the  Emperor  William  raised 
his  glass  with  the  words  ‘  I  drink  to  the  health  of  my 
friend,  his  Majesty  the  Tsar  of  Russia  ’ :  and  the  Tsar 
replied — not  at  once  but  when  on  board  the  ‘  Standart’ 
— with  the  words  ‘  I  empty  my  glass  to  the  health  of 
my  friend  his  Majesty  the  German  Emperor’.”  Evi¬ 
dently  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  can  add  freshness 
to  the  threadbare  topic  of  the  alliances.  An  English 
paper  more  daring  than  its  rivals  announced  boldly 
that  an  agreement  had  been  made  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  ten  years.  There  is  as  much 
nai'vetd  in  this  kind  of  news  as  in  most  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  prospects  ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the  guessing 
that  attends  the  visits  of  monarchs  is  evident  from  the 
speculations  indulged  in  that  the  two  Emperors  would 
devise  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to  put  down 
anarchism.  This  had  evidently  its  genesis  in  the  news 
of  Mr.  McKinley’s  murder  which  had  just  then  startled 
the  world.  It  is  however  a  long  leap  from  the  notion 
that  anarchism  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  that  it  has 
reached  a  point  when  probably  measures  will  be  taken 
to  suppress  it,  to  the  position  that  the  two  Emperors 
have  opened  the  campaign.  And  so  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  dissolution  of  alliances.  No  light  has  yet 
come  to  the  outer  world  from  the  meeting  at  Dantzig 
nor  will  it  from  the  meetings  at  Dunkirk  and  Com- 
pi£gne. 

If  we  take  these  interchanges  of  courtesies  between 
the  representatives  of  great  nations  simply  as  events, 
they  have  abundant  points  of  interest,  quite  apart  from 
the  speculations  which  they  arouse.  There  is  the  one 
fact  as  to  the  meeting  of  the  Tsar  and  the  French 
President,  which  strikes  every  observer  as  the  most 
characteristic  of  this  event.  The  shadow  of  anarchism 
lies  over  the  whole  of  the  State  ceremonial.  The  one 
personage  whom  every  loyal  and  patriotic  Frenchman 
and  Frenchwoman  ardently  desires  to  honour  and  acclaim 
cannot  be  approached,  except  by  an  entourage  of  officials 
who  are  preoccupied  with  the  fear  lest  a  calamity  such 
as  has  happened  in  America  should  befall  their  guest  on 
French  soil.  At  one  time  it  might  have  been  said  that 
these  precautions  were  necessary  because  nihilism  or 
anarchism  aimed  only  at  the  Tsar  as  the  representative 
of  a  particular  form  of  government.  But  Carnot  fell, 
and  McKinley  has  fallen,  and  Tsar  and  President  were 
exposed  to  the  same  peril.  In  the  absence  of  this 
spectre  from  the  feast  French  satisfaction  and  joy  over 
the  meeting  would  have  been  manifested  with  all  the 
abandon  of  the  French  nature.  Five  years  ago,  when 
the  Tsar  visited  France  for  the  first  time  after  his 
accession,  France  was,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
chaffed  for  her  exuberance  of  feeling  over  an  alliance 
which  she  rather  desired  than  possessed.  It  was 
pointed  out,  in  various  tones  of  disparagement  and 
vexation,  that  the  Tsar  in  his  speeches  always  referred 
to  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  in  the  most 
conventional  of  language,  and  that  he  seemed  purposely 
to  refrain  from  using  the  word  ally.  Now  he  uses  with¬ 
out  reserve  the  phrase  “  la  nation  amie  et  alliee  ”.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  the  Tsar  to  remove  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  for  the  alliance  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
discussed  sceptically.  As  an  accomplished  fact  it  has 
outlived  the  criticisms  directed  against  its  possibility 
founded  on  the  incompatibility  of  French  Republicanism 
and  Russian  Autocracy.  A  certain  section  of  French 
socialists  make  this  theory  a  reason  for  opposition  to 
it  ;  but  there  are  representatives  of  another  school  of 
socialism  in  the  Government  whose  head  is  receiving 
as  host  the  Autocrat  himself.  The  best  answer  to 
this  argument  of  incompatibility  is  that  nothing 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  and  the  Republic  as  such  as  this 
very  alliance.  Graceful  speeches,  charming  speeches, 
delightful  for  their  French  delicacy  tact  and  gallantry, 
have  been  made  at  Dunkirk  and  Compiegne  to  the 
Tsar  and  Tsaritsa.  But  one  must  turn  to  the  speech 
of  M.  Loubet  made  at  Dunkirk  to  the  General  Council 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Tsar  to  understand  how,  to 
Republican  statesmen,  the  interests  of  the  Republic 
have  been  intertwined  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Russian  alliance.  His  reference  to  the  agitations 


against  the  Republic  which  he  describes  as  more 
superficial  than  profound  would  not  have  been  made 
in  the  triumphant  tone  he  adopted,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  show  Frenchmen  that  the  alliance 
into  which  they  had  entered  was  being  effectively  main¬ 
tained.  Its  value  to  France  no  Frenchmen,  except  the 
socialist  section  already  mentioned,  have  ever  denied. 
If  it  were  not  good  for  one  purpose  it  was  good  for 
another  ;  and  the  sneers  once  so  frequent,  and  which 
(  have  been  even  lately  heard  again,  that  the  alliance  was 
j  only  run  by  Russia  for  financial  reasons,  have  passed 
without  effect  over  the  heads  of  Frenchmen.  When¬ 
ever  there  has  appeared  the  least  reason  for  doubting  the 
possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  seized  by  the  Nationalist  parties  for 
exciting  suspicion  and  discontent  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  no  circumstances  would  they  have  dared 
to  attack  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  5 the 
maintenance  of  the  alliance  was  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  its  foreign  policy.  The  influence  of  the  alliance  on 
the  international  relations  of  the  European  States,  on 
the  continuance  of  peace  or  the  prospects  of  war,  and 
on  the  re-groupings  which  may  possibly  take  place, 
have  all  been  discussed  until  the  subject  has  become 
exhausted  and  stale.  But  one  fact  is  quite  plain  that, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  interests  of  the  Republic  can  be 
identified  with  those  of  France,  the  visit  of  the  Tsar 
will  be,  in  M.  Loubet’s  words,  successful  and  profitable 
to  the  French  nation. 


DAHLIAS. 

ALAS  !  the  summer  is  gone — this  beautiful  summer, 
that  has  been  so  prodigal  of  sunshine,  so  free 
from  lugubrious  rains  and  horrific  storms.  It  is  hard 
to  realise  that  it  is  all  over.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  the  March  winds  were  blowing,  full  of  the  promise 
of  renascent  loveliness,  no  matter  how  boisterous.  Is 
it  possible  that  half  a  year  is  gone  since  we  were 
gathering  daffodils,  a-watch  for  the  first  swallow,  intent 
to  catch  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo  ?  Once  upon  a 
time  the  months  dragged  by  on  such  laggard  feet  !  A 
little  later,  when  schooldays  were  past,  the  hours  of 
springtide  and  summer  stayed  with  us,  and  there  was 
time  in  them  for  all  we  desired.  But  now  they  but  flit 
across  us,  and  are  off.  With  empty  hands  and  aching 
hearts  we  are  left  how  utterly  unsatisfied  !  The  wind 
is  up  to-night,  as  we  sit  penning  these  dolorous  medita¬ 
tions,  howling  and  whistling  amongst  the  trees  and  the 
house-tops  as  six  months  ago  the  March  winds  howled 
and  whistled  :  but  with  how  different  a  sound  it  strikes 
upon  us  !  For  this  night’s  rain  and  wind  what  shall  we  see 
when  they  have  spent  themselves,  and,  if  luck  has  it,  the 
morning  breaks  misty  but  promising,  till  by-and-by  the 
sun  shines  upon  us  out  of  a  sky  of  quiet  blue?  Alas  !  the 
boughs  are  thinner  than  they  were  yesterday  of  foliage, 
brown  and  yellow  leaves  litter  the  ground,  there  are 
barren  twigs  here  and  there,  and  even  where  the  bushes 
stand  still  thick  their  stained  leaves  are  growing  curled 
and  brittle  at  the  edges.  Yes,  there  will  have  been  a 
touch  of  frost  in  the  morning,  and  another  such  rain  and 
wind  will  play  havoc  indeed.  Even  for  the  most  un¬ 
observant,  even  for  the  most  hopeful  of  us,  the  summer 
will  have  clean  gone. 

If  what  we  may  call  wild  nature  thus  warns  and 
admonishes  us  in  our  fleeting  estate,  so  do  those  civi¬ 
lising  bodies  the  horticultural  societies  with  their 
recurrent  exhibitions.  For  example.  When  we  are 
bidden  to  a  show  of  dahlias,  well,  it  sets  us  thinking 
of  fogs  and  early  gaslight,  of  the  long  evenings,  of  over¬ 
coats  andstrongsoles,  till  even  Christmasitself — a  month 
since  but  a  name,  a  memory — rises  clear  and  imminent 
on  the  horizon.  And  it  is  this  very  week  that  these  omi¬ 
nous  blossoms  are  upon  us.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last  the  hospitable  walls  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  gave  shelter  to  how  vast,  to  how  imposing 
and  resplendent  a  gathering  of  them.  Let  us  straight¬ 
away  make  a  frank  confession.  We  went  to  this  show 
unhesitatingly,  as  in  duty  bound,  but— to  be  honest— 
we  went  to  it  with  little  enthusiasm,  with  a  certain 
dread  upon  us.  The  dahlia  as  we  knew  it  in  bygone 
days,  as  the  popular  mind  even  still  thinks  of  it,  was 
hardly  an  alluring  flower.  It  could  excite  wonder 
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indeed  at  the  mechanical  perfection  of  its  rotundity  and 
the  even  whorls  of  its  tight  petals.  But  these  were 
qualities  quite  distressingly  unpoetical  ;  nay  more,  they 
were  precisely  the  qualities  one  did  not  wish  to  associate 
with  flowers.  Along  with  their  hardness,  rigidity,  a 
sort  of  engine-turned  precision,  there  was  a  coarseness 
too  about  these  blatant  blossoms,  unredeemed  by  any 
sweet  delicacy  of  perfume  ;  their  very  colours  somewhat 
gross,  monotonous,  and  though  powerful,  no  doubt,  yet 
unpleasantly  aggressive.  These  are  hard  words  to 
write  about  any  flower  that  blows  ;  but  man’s  curiosity 
and  skill  had  painfully  made  of  the  poor  dahlia  such 
a  flower  as  not  unjustly  merited  them.  Horticultural 
ingeniousness  and  perversity  had  made  a  dahlia  stand 
for  all  that  a  true  lover  of  flowers  held  most  abhorrent. 
An  impression  thus  carefully  established  spreads  wide, 
and  is  dissipated  not  readily.  As  we  have  just  said, 
we  ourselves  were  in  bondage  to  it  up  to  this  very 
week  of  grace.  When  we  paid  our  shilling  and  passed 
through  the  Aquarium  turnstile  last  Tuesday,  it  was  a 
sense  of  duty  that  propelled  us,  not  the  alluring 
thought  of  any  feast  of  loveliness  awaiting  us  within. 

And  lo  !  there  was  such  a  feast.  Amazed  at  once 
upon  our  entrance,  we  lingered  and  lingered,  strolling 
from  stall  to  stall,  and  returning  yet  again,  more  and 
more  astonished  and  captivated.  The  old,  expected, 
traditional  dahlia  was  there  of  course,  there  in  un¬ 
surpassable  perfection  :  but  it  was  no  longer  dominant. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  seem,  a  new  variety 
came  in  to  dispute  supremacy  with  it  :  and  to-day  the 
new  variety  has  more  than  established  itself.  The 
cactus-dahlia  they  call  it  :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
ordinary  observer  it  suggests  far  more  a  chrysanthemum 
than  a  cactus  flower — but  we  will  quarrel  not  with  the 
name.  If  it  has  not  the  delicacy  of  a  chrysanthemum 
in  hue  or  texture  or  form,  it  has  all  a  chrysanthemum’s 
range  of  colour  with  a  yet  greater  brilliance.  Its 
brilliance  indeed  is  unsurpassed  by  any  blossom  to  be 
found,  its  brilliance  and  its  clarity  of  colour.  Looking 
down  from  the  gallery  upon  this  gathering  of  dahlias 
as  a  mass,  it  is  the  reds  and  the  yellows  that  are 
dominant — the  clearest  yellows  one  can  imagine 
possible,  and  the  reds  of  every  shade  of  orange  and 
crimson,  passing  at  last  into  a  purple  so  deep  that  it  is 
only  just  not  black.  In  speaking  of  flowers  we  often 
use  tbe  words,  What  a  blaze  of  colour  !  But  we  use  the 
expression  thoughtlessly,  inaccurately.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  for  instance,  will  never  give  you  a  “blaze”  of 
colour,  azaleas  will  never  give  it  you,  roses  will  never 
give  it  you.  The  texture,  the  surface,  of  all  these  petals 
are  too  delicate,  even  when  their  tints  are  brilliant  or 
rich,  to  let  the  word  “  blaze  ”  be  really  appropriate  to 
them.  But  with  these  dahlias  it  is  otherwise  :  this  is 
just  what  in  the  mass  is  true  of  them,  they  do  “  blaze  ” 
■with  colour.  Even  in  the  subdued  light  of  the 
Aquarium  one  felt  it,  and  what  would  they  have  been 
out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  ! 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  further  removed  from  the 
old,  conventional,  hard,  rotund  blossoms  than  these 
cactus  varieties.  It  is  not  only  that  we  have  an 
immense  range  of  colour  in  them,  for  the  older  form 
nowadays  too  may  boast  an  equal  range ;  but  their 
long,  narrow,  curved  petals  yield  a  delightful  variety  of 
form,  wholly  unsuggestive  of  mechanical  production, 
and  an  endless  play  of  light  and  shade.  And  it  is 
precisely  this  variety,  no  doubt,  that  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  force  of  their  colour,  so  that,  even  when  in 
a  specimen  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  forms  we  have  a 
tint  that  is  identical,  it  is  the  new  that  outshines  the 
old.  If  we  were  in  the  mood  for  preaching,  here  surely 
would  be  a  text  to  our  hand,  upon  which  we  might  dilate 
at  length  with  much  illustration,  admonishing  our  good 
nurserymen  of  many  errors,  and  counselling  them  to  a 
reformation.  For  it  is  indeed  sadly  true  that  in  our 
arts  so  many  of  us  so  often  pride  ourselves  rather  upon 
our  ingenuity  in  overcoming  a  difficulty,  upon  showing 
our  accomplishment  in  technique,  than  in  devoting 
ourselves  to  beauty  and  fine  interest.  To  produce  on  a 
veritable  plant  a  blossom  that  shall  rival  an  artificial 
one,  measured  up  and  executed  with  mathematical 
precision,  must  indeed  be  superlatively  difficult,  and  its 
accomplishment  a  very  tour  de  force.  Who  can  fail  to 
admire  and  applaud  the  skill,  the  patience,  the  experi¬ 
ence,  that  have  gone  to  make  possible  so  marvellous  a 


production  ?  And  who  can  be  sensitive  to  nature  and 
to  beauty,  but  he  wishes  that  the  thing  had  been 
impossible  ? 

And  yet  as  we  write  these  words  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  erase  them.  When  we  think  of  the  “  Pom¬ 
pon  ”  dahlias,  those  dahlias  as  it  were  in  miniature, 
grown  so  perfectly,  so  round,  so  symmetrical,  so  flaw¬ 
less  in  their  exactitude,  so  rich  or  brilliant  in  their 
colour,  some  of  them  so  delicate  in  their  variation  of 
colours,  we  have  hardly  the  heart  to  let  these  con¬ 
demnatory  remarks  stand.  These  diminutive  blossoms 
are  indeed  fascinatingly  exquisite  :  we  would  not  have 
them  away,  we  would  not  have  them  other  than  they 
are.  Ah  !  yes,  you  see,  but  there  lies  the  secret  of  it. 
They  are  by  comparison  diminutive,  they  are  dahlias  in 
miniature,  they  are  as  a  bit  of  dainty  china  for  the 
cabinet  that  one  handles  curiously,  smiles  over,  puts 
cautiously  back  behind  the  glass.  Size  makes  a  very 
world  of  difference  to  us  in  the  arts,  wrongly  or  rightly  : 
and  even  in  nature  who  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  charm  of  a  fly  and  a  blue-bottle  ?  In  the  art  of 
horticulture,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  no  small  matter  whether 
a  blossom  be  two  inches  in  diameter,  or  half  a  foot. 


“THE  LABYRINTH  OF  THE  WORLD.” *  * 

TTOHEMIAN  literature,  for  the  most  part  given  up 
D  to  histories  of  piety  and  savagery,  contains  one 
book  of  genius,  and  it  is  this  book  which  Count  Lutzow 
has  translated  into  English,  with  great  skill  and 
accuracy.  The  full  title,  in  the  original,  is:  “The 
Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  the  Paradise  of  the  Heart; 
that  is,  a  book  that  clearly  shows  that  this  world  and 
all  matters  concerning  it  are  nothing  but  confusion  and 
giddiness,  pain  and  toil,  deceit  and  falsehood,  misery 
and  anxiety,  and  lastly,  disgust  of  all  things  and 
despair ;  but  he  who  remains  in  his  own  dwelling 
within  his  heart,  opening  it  to  the  Lord  God  alone,  will 
obtain  true  and  full  peace  of  mind  and  joy.”  It  was 
written  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  by  John  Amos 
Komensky,  better  known  as  Comenius,  who,  later  in 
life,  wrote  largely  on  education,  and  has  been  remem¬ 
bered,  outside  his  own  country,  as  an  educational 
authority,  and  no  more.  But  Komensky  was  something 
more  than  this,  and  his  one  imaginative  work,  written, 
as  the  title  indicates,  from  a  religious  conviction  (he 
was  a  pastor  of  the  “  Bohemian  Brethren  ”),  is  a  kind 
of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”,  with  something  of  “  Gulliver’s 
Travels  ”  in  it  as  well,  and  it  may  be  compared,  as  a 
piece  of  literature,  with  both  these  “  criticisms  of  life 
It  was  written  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ”,  and  Count  Lutzow  has  shown  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  rendering  it  into  an  English  for  the  most  part 
as  homely  as  Bunyan’s.  In  spite  of  a  few  awkward¬ 
nesses  here  and  there,  for  which  Komensky  is  not 
responsible,  the  translation  has  this  great  merit,  that  it 
is  a  faithful  mirror,  rendering  alike  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  the  original.  Where  Komensky  repeats  him¬ 
self,  or,  like  Rabelais,  but  with  less  intentional  ex¬ 
travagance,  uses  ten  synonyms  for  one  statement,  Count 
Lutzow  has  patiently  followed  him,  going  the  round  of 
every  circumlocution,  stepping  from  the  past  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense,  and  back  again  from  the  present  tense  to  the 
past,  whenever  Komensky  chooses  ;  using  mean  words 
boldly,  when  Komensky  has  called  mean  things  by 
their  names  ;  catching  at  an  archaic  word,  when  an 
archaic  word  best  renders  the  word  in  the  original,  or 
a  familiar  term,  slang  almost,  when  that  too  seems  to 
become  most  expressive.  It  is  not  often  that  Komensky 
writes  with  any  large  effects  of  style,  so  that  skill  in 
rendering  him  consists  in  following  his  actual  words 
very  closely.  “When  I  inclined  my  ears,  everything 
was  full  of  knocking,  stamping,  scrubbing,  whispering, 
and  screaming  ”,  he  tells  us,  in  his  first  impression  of 
the  world  ;  and,  of  the  ignorant  physicians:  “Then 
they  immediately  cooked,  stewed,  roasted,  broiled, 
cauterised,  cooled,  burnt,  hacked,  sawed,  pricked, 
sewed  together,  bound  up,  greased,  hardened,  softened, 
wrapped  up,  poured  out  medicines.”  The  work  of  a 

very  literal  mind,  all  this  requires  to  be  rendered  above 

-  -  - 

*  “  The  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  the  Paradise  of  the  Heart. 
By  John  Amos  Komensky  (Comenius).  Edited  and  translated  by 
Count  Lutzow.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  1901. 
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all  things  literally ;  and  Count  Liitzow  has  given  us,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  very  form  and  savour  of  his  author, 
by  his  strenuous  patience  in  following  him  step  by  step. 

Komensky’s  mind  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  intelli¬ 
gence,  moving  with  hard  precision,  allegorising  by  rule, 
with  a  shrewdness  a  little  sharpened  by  a  kind  of  ab¬ 
stract  malice.  He  builds  up  his  allegory  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  coming  after  the  poets  and  makers  of  meta¬ 
phors,  and  using  for  his  own  purpose  what  remains 
over  when  the  poetry  has  cooled.  Poetry  may  often  be 
truth  concentrated  into  a  metaphor  ;  Komensky  takes 
hold  of  the  metaphor,  and  resolves  it  to  its  original 
essence  of  truth  ;  as  when  he  sees  Death  shooting 
arrows,  and,  looking  closer,  perceives  that  Death  has 
nothing  but  a  bow,  and  that  each  man  fashions  his  own 
arrow.  Here,  as  always,  imagination  comes  to  him 
through  logic,  through  a  literal,  matter-of-fact  un¬ 
ravelling  of  ideas  or  figures,  taken  at  their  word. 
When  he  first  considers  the  vanity  of  the  world’s  works, 
this  is  how  he  sees  it :  “  Some,  indeed,  collected  sweep¬ 
ings  and  divided  them  amongst  themselves  ;  some 
hurried  here  and  there  with  timber  and  stones,  or 
dragged  them  up  with  a  windlass,  and  then  dropped 
them  ;  some  dug  up  earth,  and  conveyed  it  from  place 
to  place  ;  the  others  occupied  themselves  with  little 
bells,  looking-glasses,  alembics,  rattles,  and  other  play¬ 
things  ;  others  also  played  with  their  own  shadow, 
measuring  and  pursuing  it  and  catching  at  it ;  and  all 
this  so  vigorously  that  many  groaned  and  sweated, 
and  some,  indeed,  also  injured  themselves.”  It  is 
like  one  watching  the  swarming  of  insects,  mock¬ 
ing  their  labours  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  them, 
emptying  his  human  contempt  on  them  for  busying 
themselves  with  ends  not  his  own,  measuring  their 
doings  by  the  standard  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  a 
fine  intellectual  callousness  in  it,  a  cold  cruelty  of  logic 
which  is  almost  a  more  fundamental  criticism  of  life 
than  Swift’s  lacerating  satire.  One  sees  that  Swift  is  in 
a  rage,  and  one  allows  for  the  exaggeration  and 
partiality  of  one  who  is  in  a  rage.  But  Komensky  is 
neither  in  a  rage  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  touched  wTith 
pity,  nor  yet  to  laugh  at  the  follies  which  he  sees.  He 
is  as  chilled  as  Plotinus  on  his  stone  ;  he  seems  to  be 
but  a  vast  pair  of  eyes  and  ears,  sucking  in  appear¬ 
ances,  and  transmuting  them  coldly  into  observations. 
The  irony,  and  the  condemning  force  of  the  truth,  come 
in  as  if  by  accident ;  the  philosophy  lies  all  in  the 
framework,  like  a  rigid  thing  of  mere  hard  measure¬ 
ment. 

The  lesson  which  Komensky  has  for  us,  the  lesson  of 
all  disinterested  searchers  in  the  world,  is  this:  “I 
have  seen  and  beheld  and  understood  that  I  myself  am 
nothing,  understand  nothing,  possess  nothing;  neither 
do  others  ;  it  is  but  a  vain  conceit.”  On  the  way  he 
has  seen  Fame:  “it  befell  that  one  arrived  claiming 
immortality,  who,  asked  what  deed  worthy  of  immortal 
memory  he  had  done,  replied  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
most  glorious  thing  in  the  world  of  which  he  knew.” 
He  has  seen  the  great  of  the  earth,  seated  on  high  and 
toppling  seats,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  great  height, 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  all  who  are  below  :  “  the 
higher  a  seat  was,  the  easier  it  was  to  shake  it”.  The 
rich  sit  chained  in  darkness,  counting  and  kissing  the 
links  of  their  chains,  which  they  think  to  be  of  pure  gold. 
Lovers  stand  in  front  of  a  gate  called  betrothment  : 
“  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  wide  square  in  which  crowds 
of  people  of  both  sexes  walked  about,  and  each  one 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  other;  and  not  only  this,  but 
they  also  looked  at  one  another’s  ears,  nose,  teeth, 
neck,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  limbs  ;  also  did 
each  measure  the  other — how  tall,  how  broad,  how 
stout,  or  how  slender  he  was.”  The  newsmen  blow 
their  whistles  in  the  street,  and  men  rejoice  or  lament 
according  to  the  cheerful  or  mournful  sound  of  the 
whistle.  The  rhetoricians  keep  school:  “where, 
behold,  many  stood  holding  brushes,  and  they  discussed 
as  to  how  words  either  written  or  spoken  into  the  air 
could  be  coloured  green,  red,  black,  white,  or  whatever 
colour  a  man  might  wish.”  The  poets  are  seen  to  be 
“  a  troup  of  agile  young  men  who  were  weighing 
syllables  on  balances,  and  measuring  them  by  the  span, 
rejoicing  meanwhile,  and  skipping  round  them  ”. 
The  natural  philosophers  are  trying  to  crack  the 
nuts  of  the  tree  of  nature  :  “  some,  indeed,  stared 


till  their  eyes  pained  them,  and  gnawed  till  they 
broke  their  teeth.”  The  pilgrim  inquires  after  the  men 
of  learning,  and  finds  them  fighting  with  “  reeds  and 
quills,  which  they  loaded  with  powder  that  had  been 
dissolved  in  water”;  unlike  other  fighters,  these  do 
not  even  spare  the  dead,  but  still  hack  at  their  bodies. 
The  books,  out  of  which  they  get  their  learning,  are 
found  to  be  so  many  gallipots  in  a  chemist’s  shop,  con¬ 
taining  “  remedies  against  the  ailments  of  the  mind”, 
which  the  most  part  cram  until  they  are  sick.  Mer¬ 
chants  trading  by  land  and  by  sea  are  seen  at  their  hard 
and  perilous  business  ;  and  it  is  in  the  description  of  a 
storm  at  sea  that  we  find  the  most  vivid  and  sustained 
piece  of  writing  in  the  book. 

“The  Labyrinth  of  the  World”  ends  with  a  cry 
of  despair:  “O  God,  God,  God!  God,  if  Thou  art 
a  God,  have  mercy  on  wretched  me  !  ”  But 
Komensky  has  not  finished  ;  we  turn  the  page 
and  are  in  “The  Paradise  of  the  Heart”.  The 
satirist,  the  observer,  the  contemner  of  worldly 
things,  has  given  place  to  the  Christian,  the  mystic,  the 
Quietist.  A  voice  is  heard  saying  :  “  Return  !  return 
whence  thou  earnest  to  the  house  of  the  heart,  and  then 
close  the  doors  behind  thee.”  A  little  light  comes  in 
through  the  cracked  and  dusty  windows,  and  then 
brighter  and  brighter  light,  and  a  transforming  energy 
which  cleanses  everything  in  the  house,  and  presently 
the  presence  of  God  himself,  as  guest  and  then  as  bride¬ 
groom,  and  an  inner  illumination  in  which  all  that  has 
been  seen  awry  is  seen  in  its  true  order.  The  pilgrim 
learns  how  he  may  live  in  the  world  without  living  as 
the  world  lives,  realising  now  “  that  the  world  is  not 
so  heavy  that  it  may  not  be  endured,  nor  so  valuable 
that  its  loss  need  be  regretted  Arthur  Symons. 


A  ROYAL  MOSQUE. 

HERE  is  no  building  in  Cairo  so  impressive  as  the 
great  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan.  It  towers  up, 
with  its  sheer  grey  walls,  over  against  the  Citadel,  and 
dwarfs  every  other  feature  of  the  view.  From  the 
battlements  of  the  fortress  one  could  almost  throw  a 
stone  on  to  its  roof,  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
mosque  was  frequently  used  as  a  redoubt,  not  for  de¬ 
fence,  but  for  attack  on  the  Citadel.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  not  a  generation  after  the  foundation  of  the 
mosque,  the  staircase  by  which  the  muezzins  ascended 
to  chant  the  call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  was  de¬ 
molished,  because  in  times  of  revolt  the  rebels  would 
climb  up  to  the  top  terrace  on  the  walls  and  bombard 
the  Citadel  from  that  vantage  ground.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  great  door  remained  closed  for  fifty 
years  because  it  offered  a  point  d’appui  in  popular 
tumults.  There  was  often  a  brisk  artillery  duel  be¬ 
tween  the  fortress  and  the  sanctuary,  and  some  of  the 
shot  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  Sultan  Hasan, 
witnesses  to  the  struggle  which  preceded  the  accession 
of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
dynasty  in  Egypt.  The  mosque  suffered  other  indigni¬ 
ties.  Its  present  dumpy  dome  is  but  a  poor  successor 
to  the  glorious  cupola  which  once  crowned  the  edifice 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  Pietro  della  Valle  as  late 
as  1616,  who  pronounced  it  “la  piu  bella  che  si  sia  ”. 
Of  the  four  minarets  originally  designed,  one  was 
never  built,  a  second  fell  during  construction  and  buried 
300  school  children,  a  third  tumbled  down  later  on,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  squat  successor,  so  that  only  one  of 
the  original  minars  now  stands.  Evidently — like  too 
many  of  the  lovely  creations  of  Arab  art — the  mosque  was 
not  built  for  all  time  ;  and  one  marvels  at  the  courage 
of  the  acrobat — a  renegade  Frank  of  the  fifteenth 
century — who  tied  a  rope  to  one  of  the  minarets, 
stretched  it  taut  to  the  opposite  tower  of  the  Citadel, 
and  walked  across,  performing  various  tricks  on  the 
way,  to  the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  populace. 

The  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan ‘has  always  been 
upheld  as  the  chef  d’oeuvre  of  Arab  art.  Makrizi,  the 
learned  topographer  of  Egypt,  writing  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  said  it  had  no  equal  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  It  was  six  years  a-building 
(1356-1362),  if  one  includes  the  internal  decoration  ; 
and  the  Sultan  Hasan,  who  glorified  his  very  insigni 
ficant,  not  to  say  shady,  reputation  by  its  construction, 
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is  said  to  have  spent  20,000  dirhems  a  day  on  the 
work ;  and  whether  you  reckon  the  dirhem  at  its  old 
value  of  a  franc,  or  even  at  the  reduced  rate  of  a  groat 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  20,000  dirhems  a  day  are  not 
to  be  sneezed  at,  especially  when  the  days  grow  into 
months  and  years.  One  is  not  surprised  to  read  that  the 
Sultan,  who  wanted  money  for  the  menus  plaisirs  of 
the  ladies  of  his  establishment,  began  to  be  sorry  he 
had  undertaken  so  costly  a  monument.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  it  finished,  but  his  tomb  is  still  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  chamber  behind  the  niche  which  turns 
to  Mekka  ;  and  there  one  may  still  read  the  inscriptions 
of  pious  visitors,  lamenting  their  sins  and  praying  for 
pardon.  The  beautiful  carved  stalactites  that  mask 
the  corners  of  the  tomb-chamber,  where  they  gradually 
merge  into  the  dome,  are  now  falling  to  pieces,  but 
enough  is  left  to  show  not  only  how  splendid  were  the 
decorations,  but  how  independent  and  original  were 
the  designs  of  the  unknown  architect  who  stamped 
the  whole  building  with  the  seal  of  his  genius.  There 
are  other  mosques  more  delicate  in  their  arabesques 
and  more  graceful  in  outline — one  naturally  thinks  of 
the  soft  tones  of  the  fawn-coloured  dome  and  minaret 
of  Kait  Bey  in  the  “  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  ”  with  more 
affection — but  for  bold  and  natural  treatment  of  Arab 
decorative  motives,  for  a  large  use  of  stalactite, 
especially  in  the  splendid  external  cornice,  and  for  a 
grandiose  conception  of  massive  proportions,  Sultan 
Hasan  has  no  rival. 

Even  without  going  to  Cairo  one  may  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  superb  monument  in  the  memoir  recently 
published  by  the  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Monuments  of  Arab  Art,*  whose  business  it  is  to 
counteract,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  destructive  hand 
of  time  in  dealing  with  the  precious  remains  of 
Saracenic  art  in  Egypt.  The  architect  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  Herz  Bey,  who  has  worked  indefatigably  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  repairing  the  monuments,  has  written  the 
memoir  and  prepared  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  this 
beautiful  volume.  The  twenty  large  plates  present 
views  of  the  mosque  and  its  several  parts  from  different 
points,  as  well  as  drawings  of  decorative  details,  some 
in  colours,  and  sections  of  the  principal  buildings 
attached  to  the  mosque.  For  Sultan  Hasan  is  a 
college  as  well  as  a  temple,  and  contains  rooms  for 
the  lodging  and  instruction  of  students,  divided  into 
four  sections  representing  the  four  orthodox  sects  of 
Islam,  each  of  which  has  a  quarter  to  itself.  The 
plates  alone  form  an  invaluable  record  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  an  artistic  treasure ;  but  Herz  Bey 
has  prefixed  full  descriptions  of  the  various  parts — 
some  of  which,  such  as  the  unsuspected  “  Salle  d’Ablu- 
tions  ”,  he  has  himself  unearthed, — printed  all  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  with  translations,  and  collected  the 
chief  notices  of  Oriental  and  European  writers  on  the 
subject.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  architect 
must  have  been  a  Greek  trained  in  Asia  Minor  under 
Seljuk  influences,  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  many 
peculiarities  of  the  building.  Whoever  built  it,  one 
cannot  but  regard  its  increasing  decrepitude  with 
dismay.  One  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to 
arouse  such  interest  in  the  subject  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  the  complete  repair  of  the  mosque 
may  be  raised.  Herz  Bey  estimates  the  cost  at 
^40,000,  and  this  sum  is  quite  beyond  the  present 
budget  of  the  Commission.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  private  subscriptions  could  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  Lord  Cromer  to  obtain  another  subsidy  from  the 
Caisse  de  la  Dette.  Four  years  ago  the  Debt  Com¬ 
missioners  allotted  ^20,000  to  the  Commission  for  the 
preservation  of  the  monuments,  and  that  sum  has 
proved  the  salvation  of  many  priceless  buildings,  such 
as  the  Mosque  of  Mardani.  There  is  a  rumour  from 
Cairo  that  the  request  for  a  subsidy  for  Sultan  Hasan 
will  not  be  rejected,  and  if  this  prove  true  it  will  confirm 
our  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  its  strange  constitution  and 
the  very  liberal  criticism  which  it  has  received,  the 
Caisse  de  la  Dette  knows  how  to  employ  its  large 
resources  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  civilisation.  We  must  add  that,  next 


*  La  Mosquee  du  Sultan  Hasan  au  Caire.  Par  M.  Her/.  Bey. 
Le  Caire.  1900.  ^3  5 r. 


to  the  material  improvement  of  Egypt  in  the  matterjof 
irrigation  and  agriculture,  there  are  few  objects  that 
better  deserve  support  than  the  protection  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  monuments  so  carefully  carried  out  by 
the  Commission.  We  have  now  received  the  Annual 
Report  of  its  proceedings  for  1899,  and  although  we 
could  wish  that  these  Reports  were  issued  more 
promptly — the  fault  seems  to  lie  with  the  press  of  the 
French  Archaeological  Institute  to  which,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  the  printing  of  the  Commission  is 
entrusted — there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  done  or  the  vigilance  and  technical 
skill  of  the  chief  architect  in  resisting  encroachments 
upon  monuments  and  in  repairing  past  injuries. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  WORKS  v.  ARCHITECTURE. 

IS  MAJESTY’S  Office  of  Works  took  advantage 
of  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season  to  do  one 
of  the  improbably  stupid  things  that  unfortunately 
characterise  our  Government’s  dealings  with  artists, 
and  the  protests  made  have  apparently  not  in  the 
least  shaken  the  official  determination  to  persist  in  a 
blunder  and  serious  injustice.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  still  too  late  to  hope  that  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  and 
his  colleagues  will  go  back  on  their  decision  and  take 
the  course  urged  upon  them  by  their  critics,  with  how 
much  reason  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
will  judge  when  they  have  heard  the  facts. 

Some  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  two  archi¬ 
tects  were  appointed  to  design  important  blocks  of 
Government  Offices  in  Westminster :  to  Mr.  Young 
was  assigned  the  new  War  Office  ;  to  Mr.  Brydon  the 
building  in  Parliament  Street.  The  general  design  in 
each  case  was  prepared,  but  both  architects  "died  when 
their  work  was  only  begun.  How  far  exactly  Mr. 
Young  had  carried  his  designs  is  not  generally  known  ; 
but  it  has  been  arranged  that  his  son,  in  conjunction 
with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Works,  shall  complete 
them.  Mr.  Clyde  Young  is  very  likely  as  well  qualified 
as  was  his  father  to  carry  out  the  War  Office  ;  for  the 
late  Mr.  Young  was  singularly  lucky  in  securing  first 
the  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings  and  then  this  still 
more  important  commission.  In  any  case  there  has 
been  no  audible  criticism  of  this  arrangement.  It 
is  over  Mr.  Brydon’s  building  that  the  discussion 
has  arisen.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  the  architect,  who  is 
an  executor  of  Mr.  Brydon,  tells  us  how  matters  stand 
in  regard  to  the  drawings.  Mr.  Brydon  had  made  out 
his  plans  and  general  elevations,  but  what  are  called 
“detail  drawings”  remained  to  be  executed.  “The 
drawings  handed  over  to  the  Office  of  Works  were  but 
incomplete  drawings  for  the  carcase  of  the  building. 
Two-fifths  of  the  fees  due  to  Mr.  Brydon  on  the  whole 
building  were  paid  for  these  drawings ;  therefore  it 
may  be  taken  that  three-fifths  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Brydon  was  employed  to  do  remains  to  be  done  by 
someone.  ...  A  number  of  ^-inch  scale  details  are  in 
existence  ;  but  many  of  these  were  hurriedly  made  to 
help  the  quantity  surveyors  to  obtain  a  tender,  and 
Brydon  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that 
these  drawings  required  very  careful  reconsideration  and 
revision.”  The  unprofessional  reader  may  be  misled  by 
the  word  “  detail  ”,  and  suppose  that  the  completion  of 
the  design  from  the  indications  in  the  general  sketch  is 
a  subordinate  and  almost  mechanical  work  which  any 
trained  draughtsman  might  carry  out.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  “details”  are  included  the  con¬ 
figuration,  projection,  proportion  of  all  that  gives 
“feature”  to  the  general  carcase;  cornices,  windows, 
doors,  with  their  mouldings,  as  well  as  purely  ornamental 
additions  ;  the  first  elevations  are  in  facta  sketch  which 
takes  its  definite  character  and  quality  when  these 
features  are  drawn  out.  It  was  just  in  this  part  of  the 
work  moreover  that  Mr.  Brydon  excelled  :  he  was  not  a 
big  designer  of  the  first  order,  but  a  thorough  and 
painstaking  scholar,  who  carried  out  such  detail  design 
with  his  own  hand. 

Now  all  this  part  of  the  work,  three-fifths  of  the 
whole,  as  Mr.  Stokes  puts  it,  the  Office  of  Works  have 
decided  to  turn  over  to  their  own  clerks,  to  complete 
the  sketch  with  “  office- of- works  detail”.  Instead  of 
looking  about  for  an  architect  at  least  Mr.  Brydon’s 
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equal  in  classical  work,  they  hand  over  his  sketch  for 
one  of  the  most  important  projects  of  a  century  to  the 
routine  draughtsmen  of  a  Government  department. 

The  motive  for  this  remarkable  transaction  was  said 
by  the  First  Commissioner  to  be  economy.  The  Treasury 
had  made  handsome  provision  for  the  architect’s  fees  ; 
^26,000  was  assigned  to  this  purpose,  and  of  this  only 
,£10,000  had  been  paid.  If  it  was  really  to  save  a  few 
thousands  that  the  officials  decided  to  carry  through  the 
biggest  building  of  the  time  without  an  architect  their 
action  is  quite  unpardonable  ;  besides  being  an  artistic 
blunder  it  comes  uncommonly  near  being  a  breach  of 
contract.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Brydon  were  still  living 
and  Mr.  Akers- Douglas  came  to  him  and  said,  “We 
have  now  got  your  main  plans  and  elevations,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  really  we  need  not  trouble  you 
further  ;  there  are  all  the  detail  drawings  to  be  made, 
but  only  one  man  in  a  hundred  would  know  the 
difference  between  your  designs  and  those  of  our  clerks. 
Our  clerks  will  do  them  more  cheaply,  and  we  have 
decided  to  effect  this  economy  ” — what  would  have 
been  thought  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Not  even  a 
Government  department  dealing  with  an  artist  would 
dream  of  acting  quite  so — lightheartedly,  let  us  put  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  Office  of  Works  once  went  very  near 
doing  this  in  the  past,  but  it  then  had  as  its  excuse 
the  fact  that  the  artist,  through  not  being  up  to  time, 
had  broken  his  contract.  The  First  Commissioner  of 
Stevens’s  day  locked  up  his  model  for  the  Wellington 
monument  and  proposed  to  hand  it  over  to  someone 
else  to  finish,  like  a  bit  of  drainage.  Now  does  it  alter 
the  ethics  of  the  business,  let  alone  the  artistic 
question,  that  the  particular  architect  with  whom 
the  contract  was  made  is  dead  ?  The  contract  is  also 
surely  with  the  public  to  the  extent  that  money  was 
voted  to  secure  that  this  very  important  building  should 
be  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  best  architect 
procurable.  The  Government  put  forward  Mr.  Brydon 
as  the  best  they  could  procure  ;  he  slipping  out,  are 
they  not  bound  to  find  another?  If  they  considered 
that  their  Office  of  Works  was  capable  of  designing 
and  carrying  through  a  great  monument,  why  did  they 
go  to  outsiders  in  the  first  instance? 

The  officials,  feeling  that  the  argument  from  economy 
was  rather  damaging,  have  recently  put  forth,  through 
a  correspondent  in  the  “  Times  ”,  a  revised  plea  for 
their  action.  It  was  not,  they  now  say,  to  save  money 
that  we  took  over  the  work,  but  to  ensure  in  the  first 
place  that  Mr.  Brydon’s  beautiful  design  should  be 
carried  out  as  he  intended  it,  and  in  the  second 
place  that  the  interior  of  the  new  offices  should 
be  convenient  and  comfortable  for  those  who  will 
have  to  use  them.  Besides,  our  own  staff  have  designed 
and  carried  out  public  buildings  satisfactory  in  every 
respect ;  witness,  among  others,  the  new  Record  Office. 
Mr.  Stokes,  in  reply,  and  the  “Times”  itself  have 
made  mincemeat  of  these  pleas.  Since  Mr.  Brydon’s 
details  are  not  in  existence  it  is  impossible  for  the  Office 
of  Works  or  anyone  else  to  complete  the  design  exactly 
as  he  would  have  done.  Details  then  must  be 
designed ,  and  the  alternative  is  between  an  architect, 
equally  as  capable  as  Mr.  Brydon  of  designing  details, 
and  the  notorious  manner  of  the  Office  of  Works. 
Mr.  Stokes  retorts  upon  the  argument  from  conveni¬ 
ence  the  famous  mess  which  resulted  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  same  authorities  with  Mr.  Street’s  designs 
for  the  Law  Courts  ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  what  he 
says  that  the  Record  Office  is  any  more  happy  in  its 
internal  planning  than  in  the  design  of  its  exterior. 
The  same  apologist  hints  that  nc  first-rate  architect 
would  accept  the  task  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Brydon’s 
project.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  no  architect  who 
knows  his  business  would  agree  to  be  tied  down  to 
every  detail  of  Mr.  Brydon’s  first  sketch.  He  would 
claim  the  same  liberty  of  revision  and  improvement 
that  Mr.  Brydon  himself  would  have  claimed  when  the 
sketch  came  to  be  reduced  to  detail.  What  the  final 
result  of  Mr.  Brydon’s  reshaping  would  have  been  no 
one  can  say  ;  the  only  way  of  getting  its  equivalent  is  to 
put  in  Mr.  Brydon’s  place  an  architect  sympathetic  with 
his  general  ideas  in  design,  who  will  take  up  the 
work  where  it  has  been  dropped,  and  give  the 
years  of  invention  and  care  that  are  still  needed  to 
carry  it  through  worthily.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  a 


very  important  building  botched,  at  some  points  by  a 
stupid  adherence  to  features  of  the  first  project  that 
might  be  improved,  at  others  by  eruptions  of  comfort 
and  convenience  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  scheme  ;  and 
over  it  all  in  its  detail  the  mark  of  the  Office.  The 
Government,  if  their  Foreign  Secretary  died,  would  not 
hand  over  an  unfinished  treaty  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Stationery  Office  ;  if  their  Secretary  for  War  died  they 
would  not  entrust  an  unfinished  campaign  to  the 
officials  of  the  Commissariat  department,  however 
efficient  these  might  be  in  their  own  business  ;  are 
they  so  impenetrable  to  common  sense  that  when  the 
unfinished  project  is  artistic  they  cannot  see  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  appointing  an  artist  for  its  direction  ? 

D.  S.  M. 


TWO  PADDED  PLAYS. 

LOITERER  in  other  climes,  I  am  not  yet  abreast 
of  London’s  theatrical  season.  I  have  seen  only 
two  samples  of  it — Mr.  Esmond’s  play  at  the  Comedy, 
and  Mr.  Carton’s  at  the  Criterion.  Neither  of  them, 
alas  !  pleases  me.  But  each  of  them,  belike,  is  rather 
better  than  it  seems  to  me,  or,  at  least,  each  would 
have  seemed  to  me  better  two  months  ago.  Unless  he 
be  a  true  dramatomaniac,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  the 
critic  of  theatres  to  take  even  a  brief  holiday.  From 
even  the  briefest  contact  with  actual  life  he  comes  back 
impatient  of  the  life  behind  the  foot  lights.  He  is  no 
longer  able  to  make  to  theatrical  art  those  due  con¬ 
cessions  which,  by  subtle  force  of  habit,  he  had  been 
making  quite  readily.  Even  the  noblest  play  will  give 
him  the  fidgets.  He  will  not  surrender  himself  to  any 
illusion.  All  art  will  strike  him  as  mere  artifice,  as  a 
fuss  about  nothing.  His  body  will  be  conscientiously 
in  its  stall,  but  his  soul  will  be  petulantly  aloof,  marvel¬ 
ling  to  find  the  same  old  games  still  going  on,  marvel¬ 
ling  still  more  to  find  human  beings  still  able  to  take 
some  semblance  of  interest  in  the  results  of  them. 
Therefore  Mr.  Carton  and  Mr.  Esmond  need  not  be 
driven  to  suicide  by  my  disapproval  of  their  latest 
achievements.  At  the  same  time,  I  assure  them  that 
these  achievements  have  sensibly  diminished  my  own 
will-to-live. 

Unable  to  derive  pleasure  from  these  two  plays,  or 
to  believe  that  anyone  else  in  the  audience  could  really 
do  so,  and  yet  desperately  anxious  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  I  fall  to  hoping  that  perhaps  their 
authors  enjoyed  the  writing  of  them.  In  a  lately 
reprinted  essay  on  Amiel,  Walter  Pater  wrote  o'f 
“  that  criticism  which  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  construction, 
or  creation,  as  it  penetrates,  through  the  given  literary 
or  artistic  product,  into  the  mental  and  inner  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  producer”.  Let  me  apply  such  criticism 
to  “When  We  Were  Twenty-One”  and  to  “The 
Undercurrent”;  let  me  make  a  dash  for  the  mental 
and  inner  constitutions  of  Mr.  Esmond  and  Mr.  Carton. 
Perhaps  I  shall  find  that  these  gentlemen  may  have 
revelled  in  their  work. 

The  chief  note  of  Mr.  Esmond’s  latest  play  is  senti¬ 
mentalism — a  luxuriant,  uproarious  sentimentalism. 
Not  one  scene  could  have  been  written  but  by  a  true 
sentimentalist,  and,  since  it  is  the  nature  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  to  enjoy  the  function  of  sentimentality,  it 
follows  that  Mr.  Esmond  must  have  relished  keenly  the 
process  of  his  work.  Bitter  though  that  work  is  to 
me,  I  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Esmond  at  his  desk,  smiling, 
beaming,  with  the  complete  works  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  piled  around  his  comfortable  chair  (an  exact 
model,  doubtless,  of  the  empty  one  at  Gad’s  Hill).  A 
reading-lamp  sheds  its  cosy  radiance  on  his  scenario, 
for,  though  the  day  is  yet  young,  the  curtains  are 
drawn  carefully  across  the  windows,  lest  some  glimpse 
of  the  outer  modern  world  intrude  to  tempt  him  from 
his  affectionate  smatterings  of  the  two  great  novelists 
of  the  past  generation.  Dick  !  Yes,  the  hero, 
of  course,  must  be  called  Dick.  He  mustn’t  be 
young,  because  then  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go 
through  the  play  duly  unconscious  that  the  heroine 
is  in  love  with  him.  And  he  mustn’t  be  old,  because 
then  the  heroine  couldn’t  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
must  be  just  middle-aged — the  darling  age  of  all  senti¬ 
mentalists.  And  he  must  be  very  absent-minded.  He 
must  leave  half-burnt  cigars  on  the  polished  oak-table 
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“Ah,  Dick,  Dick,  you  sinner  ”,  murmurs  Mr.  Esmond, 
“  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to?  No,  no,  old  chap,  I 
was  only  joking.  Those  half-burnt  cigars  are  symbols 
of  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  the  audience  will  take 
them  as  such.  And  don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  shabby 
clothes,  Dick.  The  audience  will  respect  you  for  them. 
They  are  shabby  because  you  are  saving  up  that  some¬ 
one  else  may  live  in  luxury.  You  are  sacrificing  your¬ 
self  for  someone.  Heavens  !  Before  all  comes  right  at 
last,  what  sacrifices  you  will  have  had  to  make  !  You 
shall  have  a  ward  to  make  them  for — the  son  of  a  dear 
dead  comrade,  bequeathed  to  you  as  a  sacred  trust.  It 
shall  be  the  dream  of  your  life  that  this  ward  and  the 
heroine  shall  be  man  and  wife — yes  !  though  you  your¬ 
self  love  her  fondly,  passionately.  And  the  unworthy 
ward  shall  get  into  ‘  an  entanglement  ’  from  which  you 
shall  try,  in  the  most  fatuous  way  possible,  to 
disentangle  him.  But  don’t  be  afraid,  Dick  !  You 
shall  marry  your  girl  right  enough,  and  my  word  ! 
how  touching  shall  be  your  joy  in  the  sudden  revelation 
that  she  has  loved  you  ‘from  the  first’!  And  as  for 
the  son  of  your  dear  dead  comrade,  just  you  leave  him 
to  me.  There  shall  be  grit  in  that  lad,  after  all.  He 
shan’t  go  to  the  bad.  ‘  There  is  always  a  war  some¬ 
where  ’  he  shall  exclaim,  as  many  another  stage-lad 
has  exclaimed  before  him,  marching  out  with  a  firm 
tread  to  make  himself  worthy  of  you  and  of  his  father, 
whom  Heaven  bless.”  Yes  !  Mr.  Esmond  must  have 
immensely  enjoyed  the  mapping-out  of  this  play.  It 
seems,  however,  that  when  he  came  to  the  actual 
writing  he  found  there  was  not  quite  enough  to  fill  an 
evening  bill.  But  there  is  for  the  artist  an  awful  joy 
in  tackling  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Esmond’s  heart  must 
have  leapt  when  he  had  the  happy  inspiration  of  multi¬ 
plying  Dick  by  four  in  order  to  swell  the  play  to  its 
proper  length.  Four  Dicks  !  Think  of  it  !  Four  dear 
middle-aged  cronies,  who  were  boys  together  and  are 
still  always  together,  and  always  trying  to  do  what  is 
best  for  the  ward,  except  when  they  are  talking  over 
old  times.  One  of  them  is  “  commonly  called  Waddles  ”. 
Another  is  described  as  “  the  Soldier  Man  ”.  Bless  their 
hearts,  how  their  tongues  do  wag,  while  they  sit  playing 
whist  and  drinking  whisky  as  sentimentalists  should. 
“  I  say,  Dick,  old  boy,  do  you  remember  that  day  in 
Bulloin  [Boulogne]?”  “Do  I  remember  that  day!” 
“  That  night !  ”  “  Ah,  that  was  a  night !  ”  “Waddles 

don’t  remember  it,  not  he  !  Didn’t  even  remember  it 
next  morning,  did  you,  old  boy?”  “  Shut  up,  Soldier 
Man  !  I’m  a  respectable  citizen  now.”  “So  am  I — - 
worse  luck!”  “So  are  we  all.  Ah  those  days! 
Well,  well,  well !  ”  “  Shove  that  decanter  across,  will 

you  ?  Thanks.  Gentlemen,  pray  charge  your  glasses  ! 
I  give  you  ‘the  old  days’.”  “  The  old  days,  the  old 
days  !  ”  In  some  such  manner  as  this  the  old  cronies 
maunder  on.  They  do  not  amuse  me.  They  do  not  touch 
me.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Esmond  likes  them,  but  I  do  trust 
that  in  his  next  play  he  will  not  reproduce  them  or  any 
equivalent  for  them.  I  trust  that  he  will  once  more 
deign  to  write  a  realistic  play.  I  am  not  an  out-and- 
out  stickler  for  realism.  I  can  admire  fantasy.  If  Mr. 
Esmond  had  no  talent  for  realistic  work,  or  if  his 
fantasies  were  charming,  I  should  let  him  go  his  way 
unmolested.  But  his  fantasies  are  always  a  blend  of 
mawkish  sentimentality  and  crude  humour,  whereas  in 
“Grierson’s  Way”,  an  attempt  to  deal  honestly  with 
a  grim  side  of  life,  he  gave  us  really  admirable  work. 
Let  him  cleanse  himself  and  hark  back  to  the  manner  of 
that  play.  Meanwhile,  let  him  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Nat 
Goodwin  and  to  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  who  interpret  him 
with  a  charm  which  he  does  not  deserve. 

Examining  “The  Undercurrent”,  I  have  not  the 
solace  of  belief  that  Mr.  Carton  can  have  been  happy 
when  he  wrote  it.  It  is,  obviously,  the  work  of  a 
witty  man,  and  of  a  man  with  an  instinct  for  dramatic 
construction.  Even  if  Mr.  Carton  had  written  nothing 
else,  this  play  would  stamp  him  as  a  person  to  be 
reckoned  with.  And  it  is  because  I  regard  him  as  a 
person  to  be  reckoned  with  that  I  am  sure  that  he  can¬ 
not  have  felt  any  pleasure  in  this  play.  Having  got 
his  main  idea  for  the  plot,  he,  like  Mr.  Esmond,  found 
that  he  could  not  make  enough  of  it  to  occupy  a  whole 
evening-performance.  Consequently,  like  Mr.  Esmond, 
he  proceeded  to  pad.  Unlike  Mr.  Esmond,  he  did  not 
find  a  congenial  means  of  padding.  Mr.  Carton  has 


no  talent  for  melodrama,  and  his  lack  of  such  talent 
is  glaringly  illustrated  by  his  failure  to  endow  with 
any  trace  of  verisimilitude  the  adventuress  whom 
he  drags  in,  or  to  extract  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  places  her  an  ounce  of  dramatic  force.  As  Mr. 
Carton  must  have  foreseen,  the  adventuress  falls  com¬ 
pletely  flat.  That  he  took  any  malicious  pleasure  in 
this  doomed  creation  I  refuse  to  believe.  I  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  averring  that  he  must,  also,  have  been 
deeply  depressed  by  the  other  means  which  he  found 
for  expanding  his  play.  People  in  a  country-house 
rehearsing  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  finally  stumb¬ 
ling  on  dressed  as  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  may  have 
been  a  funny  enough  motive  many  years  ago.  But  all 
the  fun,  such  as  it  was,  has  long  since  been  extracted 
from  them.  To-day  they  are  merely  depressing.  No  one, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  more  depressed  by  them  than 
Mr.  Carton.  They  must  have  terribly  intensified  the 
fatigue  which  beset  him  when  he  wrote  the  play.  That 
he  was  fatigued  from  the  outset  I  deduce  from  his 
inability  to  make  his  central  idea  sufficient  for  an  even¬ 
ing.  The  central  idea  is  not  a  startling  one— indeed,  it 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Esmond’s,  and  hardly  less 
hackneyed  ;  but  it  is  just  the  kind  of  idea  from  which,  at 
his  best,  Mr.  Carton  would  easily  have  got  enough  to 
make  a  charming  comedy  without  any  excrescences. 
Countess  Zechyadi,  the  principal  character,  is  quite 
delightful,  as  far  as  she  goes,  but  Mr.  Carton  should 
have  made  much  more  of  her.  I  retract.  Since  Hymen 
has  induced  Jove  to  decree  that  Miss  Compton  must 
always  play  the  chief  part  in  every  play  written  by 
Mr.  Carton,  the  part  of  Countess  Zechyadi  ought  to 
have  been  made  much  less  of.  For  in  it  Miss  Compton 
is  as  hopelessly  bad  as  the  French  accent  which  she 
assumes  for  it.  “  On  ze  day  zat  my  friend  marry,  I  zay 
to  ’im  ‘  Bong  Voyaj  ’  ”  is  one  of  many  passages  that 
have  bitten  into  my  memory.  But  no  system  of  phonetic 
spelling  can  do  full  justice  to  Miss  Compton’s  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  like  it.  And 
then  the  solid  Britannicism  of  her  voice,  face,  figure, 
manner  !  If  she  came  upon  the  stage  helmeted  and  tri- 
dented,  with  a  lion  and  a  unicorn  frisking  around  her 
skirts,  she  could  not  seem  less  continental.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  is  to  be  pitied  for  having  to  play 
the  absurd  adventuress  :  it  must  be  dreadful  to  waste 
so  much  earnestness  night  after  night.  Remarkable 
is  the  quietness  with  which  Mr.  Bourchier  plays  the 
principal  man’s  part.  Someone  has  evidently  con¬ 
verted  him  to  “restraint”.  At  present  his  restraint 
is  rather  like  that  of  an  arrested  motor-car.  One 
seems  to  hear  strange  snorts  and  to  feel  terrible  vibra¬ 
tions.  But  that,  doubtless,  is  a  mere  nervous  fancy. 

Max. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  A  LIFE  OFFICE. 

THE  valuation  of  a  Life  office  is  the  only  effective 
revelation  of  its  financial  position,  and  affords  the 
best  criterion  of  its  future  prospects.  The  Valuation 
Returns  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  afford  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  explaining  how  such  returns  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  judged.  We  learn  in  the  first  place  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1900  there  were  14,813  policies  in 
force,  assuring  ^8,479,521,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
yearly  premiums  of  ^252,821.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
the  present  value  of  the  sums  assured,  or  in  other 
words,  the  amount  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Society 
to  have  in  hand  to  meet  the  liabilities  as  they  fall  due. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  so  long  as  the  policies  remain 
in  force  premiums  have  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  requisite 
to  know  also  the  present  value  of  these  future  premiums. 
In  making  the  valuation  of  sums  assured  and  of  pre¬ 
miums  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  mortality  table 
and  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  calculations.  In 
the  case  of  assurances  which  have  been  in  force  for 
more  than  five  years  the  Scottish  Amicable  employs 
i  the  Healthy  Males  Table,  excluding  from  observation  the 
first  five  years  of  policy  existence  ;  during  these  first 
five  years  the  rate  of  mortality  is  more  favourable  than 
I  in  later  years,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  quality  of 
lives  which  have  recently  been  medically  examined. 

!  The  Hm  (5)  Table  provides  for  a  heavier  rate  of 
j  mortality  than  any  other  in  general  use,  and  the 
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actual  mortality  is  practically  certain  to  fall  short  of 
the  mortality  provided  for.  When  this  is  the  case, 
surplus,  or  profit,  results.  For  policies  of  less  than 
five  years  duration  the  Healthy  Males  Table  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  funds 
will  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  only  2\  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  lower  the  rate  of  interest  assumed,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  funds  it  is  necessary  to  have  in 
hand  in  order  to  meet  the  liabilities  as  they  accrue,  and 
when  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  is  substantially  lower 
than  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  being  realised  consider¬ 
able  surplus  is  provided  for.  The  average  rate  earned 
by  the  Scottish  Amicable  during  the  past  five  years  was 
£3  19s.  7 d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  showing  that  the 
’liabilities  were  over-valued,  and  thus  providing  a  very 
substantial  sum  for  bonus  distribution. 

The  premiums  which  the  society  will  receive  are  valued 
by  the  Healthy  Males  Table,  with  interest  at  3*5  per  cent. 
This  means  that  the  money  which  is  to  be  received  by 
the  society  is  assumed  to  accumulate  at  a  higher  rate 
than  its  liabilities  are  valued  at,  and  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional,  and  little  recognised  reserve  of  £238,835  more 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  receipts,  like  the 
liabilities,  had  been  valued  as  is  usually  done  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  sums  assured.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  reserves  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  are  excep¬ 
tionally  strong,  and  therefore  the  bonus  prospects  for 
the  future  are  phenomenally  good.  In  ascertaining  the 
present  value  of  the  premiums  the  society  does  not 
reckon  upon  receiving  the  full  premiums  which  the 
policy-holders  will  pay  ;  it  only  takes  account  of  the  net 
premiums  according  to  the  mortality  table  and  rate  of 
interest  employed,  and  leaves  the  difference  between  the 
two  as  a  provision  for  meeting  future  expenses.  This 
difference  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
premiums,  and  as  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  society 
for  the  past  five  years  has  only  been  just  over  14  per 
cent.,  there  is  a  margin  of  io|  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  to  accumulate  annually,  and  swell  the  surplus 
available  for  bonuses. 

The  difference  between  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  and  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums  to  be 
received,  together  with  the  net  liability  on  the  annuities 
in  force,  is  ,£3,880,779  ;  but  as  the  society  has  in  hand 
funds  amounting  to  £4,202,028,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
£321,249.  The  actual  surplus  earned  during  the  past 
five  years  was  £253,339.  As  the  Scottish  Amicable  is 
a  mutual  society  the  whole  of  this  surplus  belongs  to 
the  policy-holders,  and  in  fact  the  surplus  is  larger 
than  the  Valuation  Returns  show,  in  consequence  of 
the  bonuses  which  are  discounted  under  the  Minimum 
Premium  system  not  having  been  brought  into  the 
account. 

For  many  years  past  the  rate  of  bonus  declared  has 
been  305.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and 
previous  bonuses,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the 
bonus  has  been  increased  to  35.?.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  society  fully  maintains 
its  extremely  strong  reserve,  and,  as  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence,  its  exceptionally  good  bonus  prospects  for  the 
future. 

These  are  the  salient  points  in  a  Life  office  valuation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  office,  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  office,  which  holds  quite  sucb  strong  reserves,  or 
has  quite  such  good  bonus  prospects  as  the  Scottish 
Amicable.  It  represents  British  Life  Assurance  at  its 
very  best.  The  caution  and  the  capacity  which  have 
won  for  the  society  its  present  position  show  no  signs  of 
falling  off,  and  indeed  the  successful  management  in 
the  past  has  rendered  comparatively  easy  successful 
management  in  the  future.  Its  financial  strength,  and 
its  bonus  results,  attract  to  it  as  much  business  of  a 
high  quality  as  the  office  needs,  and  there  is  no  occasion  1 
to  indulge  in  high  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  | 
obtaining  new  business.  The  same  considerations  con¬ 
duce  to  a  favourable  mortality  rate,  and  to  valuable 
connexions,  which  are  of  service  to  the  society  in 
numerous  ways.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  case  of  a 
Life  office  it  is  especially  true  that  “  nothing  succeeds 
like  success  ”.  The  Scottish  Amicable  has  succeeded 
in  the  past  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  success  in  the  future  is  a  prophecy 
which  may  safely  be  indulged  in,  with  every  confidence 
that  it  will  be  fulfilled. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  ANARCHISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

17  September. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  codes  of 
justice  in  accordance  with  which  anarchist-assassins 
might  be  profitably  dealt  with  ;  the  poetic  and  the 
practical.  Were  the  former  resorted  to,  the  judge 
would  address  the  criminal,  on  conviction,  as  follows  : 
“The  object  you  and  your  fellow-conspirators  have  in 
view  is  the  establishment  of  No  Law.  You  desire, 
honestly  no  doubt,  the  abolition  of  all  law,  all  property, 
all  order,  all  government,  all  administration  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Good.  You  shall  now  be  gratified.  You 
may  go — a  free  man.  But  as  this  Court  abstains  from 
punishing  you,  so  will  it  abstain  from  protecting-  you.” 
The  criminal  would  then  be  made  to  leave  the  Court  by 
the  method  known  at  sea  as  walking  the  plank  ;  only 
instead  of  falling  into  blue  water  he  would  find  himself 
in  the  midst  of  an  exasperated  and  ferocious  mob,  and, 
if  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  there  remained  leg  or  arm 
attached  to  his  vile  body,  I  do  not  know  what  mobs  are 
capable  of  when  their  passions  are  once  up. 

That  would  be  poetical  justice.  Practical  justice 
demands  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  should  dis¬ 
cover  or  select  a  convenient  island,  somewhere  near  the 
Antarctic  Circle  for  choice,  isolated,  very  sparsely 
wooded  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea  ;  and  there 
should  all  anarchists  be  marooned,  be  they  assassins  or 
conspirators  or  instigators.  The  conditions  should  be 
such  as  to  make  escape  impossible,  and  no  communica¬ 
tion  should  be  permitted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  and  any  vessel  that  might  happen  to  pass.  Once 
there,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
they  spent  their  time  in  murdering  each  other  or  in 
trying  to  protect  themselves  against  hunger  and  the 
rigours  of  the  climate.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
should  be  no  control  whatever  from  the  outside  ;  no 
gaolership,  no  organisation,  no  interference  of  any  sort. 
The  criminals  should  be  simply  left  there  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  or  damnation  in  their  own  way. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 


ANARCHY  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Finsbury  Park,  18  September. 

Sir, — Every  word  that  you  wrote  last  week  on  the 
above  subject  when  it  was  believed  that  President 
McKinley  would  live  seems  to  me  emphasised  now  that 
he  has  succumbed.  Anarchy  has  no  programme  but 
murder,  as  you  say,  and  why  the  nations  individually 
and  collectively  hesitate  to  stamp  out  its  germs,  as 
they  would  germs  of  another  fell  disease,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  plain  man  to  understand.  It  is  a  great 
curse  that  anarchic  ideas  are  propagated  and  kept  alive 
by  mere  theorists,  whose  teaching  the  wilder  and  hardier 
spirits  seriously  accept  and  seek  to  carry  out. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  enough  of  a  metaphysician  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  man  who  advocates 
anarchy  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  achieve  anarchy. 
If  the  former  teach  that  the  rulers  of  States  and  the 
high-placed  generally  are  the  enemies  of  the  social  ideal 
whatever  that  may  be  at  which  anarchy  aims  it  is  not  very 
strange  that  malcontents  who  would  be  something  more 
than  theorists  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  by  removing  persons  so  obnoxious  to  their 
views.  It  should  be  made  a  serious  offence  to  preach 
anarchy  ;  anarchist  haunts  should  be  subject  to  the 
constant  attentions  of  the  police,  and  anarchist 
literature  ruthlessly  destroyed  even  at  the  risk,  which  is 
not  very  great,  of  advertising  it.  President  McKinley 
would  not  have  died  in  vain  if  his  death  resulted  in  some 
international  scheme  for  crushing  out  the  maddest  and 
most  inhuman  of  all  anti-social  movements. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Reeves. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  UTOPIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  16  September. 

Sir, — In  regard  to  recent  utterances  on  education  and 
pending  changes  in  this  direction  I  am  surprised  that 
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no  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  now  very  fashion¬ 
able  tendency  to  decry  the  value  of  the  test  by  examina¬ 
tion.  Personally  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
payment  by  results  or  of  neglecting  the  rank  and  file 
of  big  schools  and  classes  in  order  to  push  forward  the 
few  for  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  this 
is  quite  another  matter  from  the  legitimate  use  of  an 
examination  which  is  really  to  rouse  and  stimulate 
whole  forms  and  classes  to  a  vigorous  and  profitable 
intellectual  competition.  In  this  respect  mental  culture 
is  exactly  on  all  fours  with  athletic  and  physical  train¬ 
ing,  and  what  schoolmaster  who  really  desired  the 
attainment  of  the  mens  sana  in  sano  corpore  would 
suggest  that  his  boys  should  play  games  minus  scoring 
boards  and  without  any  view  of  winning,  or  dream  of 
organising  athletic  sports  without  prizes  and  time 
tests  ? 

The  same  principle  applies  to  a  class  room  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  order  to  wake  up  a  large  class 
of  boys,  dull  and  clever  alike,  to  take  a  healthy  interest 
in  form  work  throughout  the  whole  of  a  term,  no  better 
plan  will  ever  be  devised  than  a  periodical  publication 
of  marks  and  places  during  term  plus  a  constant 
reminder  of  a  final  term  examination. 

Sir  John  Gorst  quotes  the  old  saying  of  the  University 
tutor  that  “  as  soon  as  an  examinee  begins  to  think  he 
is  lost  ”,  but  this  only  illustrates  the  bad  side  of 
examination  which  involves  mere  cramming. 

But  why  should  a  term-end  examination  preclude  the 
process  of  thought  and  the  bringing  into  play  of  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  which  will  ultimately  fit  boys  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  is  best  in  either  art,  science  or  literature,  as 
well  as  to  become  useful  citizens  ? 

When  any  one  of  these  rabid  opponents  of  examina¬ 
tions  convinces  me  that  a  desire  to  win  a  house  or 
school  match  prevents  a  boy  from  making  a  scientific 
boundary  cut  or  cultivating  a  good  style  at  cricket, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  am  I  prepared  to  discuss  the  use 
of  examinations. 

Not  only  so,  but  I  hold  that  the  present  tendency  to 
decry  examinations  contains  the  germs  of  a,  so  to 
speak,  degenerate  intellectual  socialism,  a  dull  dead 
level  of  mental  training,  which,  pace  Sir  John  Gorst 
and  the  whole  educational  section  of  the  British 
Association,  is  calculated  to  kill  rather  than  to  stimulate 
youthful  thought. 

A  happy,  happy  hunting-ground  indeed  for  a  few  brief 
years,  with  many  regrets  in  promise  for  after  life,  would 
a  public  school  be  minus  the  Christmas  and  summer 
examinations. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  Munro. 

[Such  examinations  as  our  correspondent  favours 
do  not  exist  outside  Utopia  and  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  “dull  dead  level  of  mental  training  ”  is  a 
product  of  cram  and  examination — which  practically  are 
two  words  for  the  same  thing  in  this  country  to-day — 
and  so  are  the  competition  wallah  and  the  officer  who 
failed  in  South  Africa.  Cobbett,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  substituted  the  examination  for  the  bank  note  as 
his  “  Curse  of  England  ”. — Ed.] 


COUNTY  CRICKET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wimbledon,  19  September. 

Sir, — It  is  rather  late  in  the  year  to  talk  about 
cricket,  but  perhaps  not  too  soon  to  suggest  reforms 
for  future  seasons.  With  the  wholly  admirable  article 
on  County  Cricket  which  I  read  in  your  last  number  I 
have  no  sort  of  complaint.  In  its  summing  up  of  the 
past  season’s  doings  it  shows  just  that  grip  of  events 
which  for  many  many  years  I  have  learned  to  expect 
from  the  Saturday.  But  one  portion  of  it  has  set 
me  wondering,  and,  while  my  chief  passion  in  life  is 
certainly  not  that  of  “writing  to  the  papers”,  I  feel 
constrained  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  think  is  a 
distinct  flaw  in  the  regulations  governing  the  issue  of 
the  county  championship. 

These  regulations,  as  laid  down  by  the  only  possible 
authority,  the  M.C.C.,  take  into  account  only  the 
matches  actually  won  or  lost,  drawn  games  being 
expressly  ignored.  This  would  be  an  excellent  arrange¬ 


ment  if  the  percentage  of  drawn  games  were  in¬ 
significant.  But  your  article  shows  that  during 
the  past  season  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
matches  played  were  left  unfinished.  My  horror  of 
figures  prevents  me  looking  more  closely  into  the 
matter,  but  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that 
this  percentage  of  drawn  games  to  the  total  number 
played — lamentably  high  as  it  is — is  a  good  deal  below 
that  of  the  average  season. 

Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  that  if  drawn  games 
can  amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  total  of  champion¬ 
ship  fixtures  it  is  quite  time  they  were  taken  into 
account  in  some  way  or  other.  If  not,  then  I  need 
trouble  neither  you  nor  myself  any  further.  But  if 
the  point  is  a  useful  one,  what  is  the  most  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  ?  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  while  one  point  is  scored  for  a  won  game,  a  half¬ 
point  should  be  credited  to  the  side  getting  the  better  of 
a  draw.  And  this  latter  point  should  be  decided  by  the 
average  number  of  runs  scored  for  the  wickets  that  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  game.  For  instance,  the  extra 
match  played  at  the  Oval  this  week  for  Lockwood’s 
benefit  between  Surrey  and  Yorks  ended  in  a  draw. 
(I  am  simply  taking  this  match  as  the  nearest  to  hand 
for  purposes  of  illustration  ;  it  was  not  one  of  the 
“  championship  ”  fixtures  of  the  season.)  But  how  did 
the  play  go  before  the  curtain  was  rung  down  ?  Surrey 
lost  fourteen  wickets  for  326  runs,  averaging  23 '28  runs 
per  wicket.  Yorkshire’s  only  innings  showed  run¬ 
getting  ability  to  the  extent  of  25  ’40  per  wicket.  Would 
it  not  in  these  circumstances  be  fair  to  say  that  York¬ 
shire  had  the  better  of  the  game  ?  Then,  I  say,  give 
them  half  a  point  for  so  much  superiority,  rather  than 
ignore  the  game  in  the  tables.  This  principle  worked 
out  through  the  season  would  give  a  certain  amount  of 
honour  where  it  was  due,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  a 
team  occupying  an  undeservedly  high  position  in  the 
final  lists  through  a  preposterously  large  proportion  of 
drawn  to  finished  games. 

Yours,  &c.  Edgar  Palmer. 


THE  ANCIENT  FAMILY  OF  CHAMBERLAYNE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  September. 

Sir, — Among  the  letters  that  appeared  in  your  paper 
a  few  years  ago,  exposing  a  number  of  persons  who 
used  armorial  bearings  to  which  they  had  no  right, 
appeared  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  Chamberlayne  of  Cranbury 
Park,  Hants.  This  gentleman  replied  in  your  columns, 
but  was  unable  to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  had  the  right  to  use  the  arms  he  does — viz.  those 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Chamberlayne,  descended  from 
John  de  Tankerville,  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  Now  in 
the  late  editions  of  Burke’s  “  Landed  Gentry  ”,  where 
his  family  is  described,  he  has  after  the  word  “  Lineage  ” 
introduced  a  preamble  referring  to  the  ancient  family  I 
have  alluded  to  ;  part  of  this  paragraph  is  a  quotation 
from  Wotten’s  Baronetcy,  dealing  with  a  certain  Sir 
John  Chamberlayne,  temp.  Edward  III.  Kt.  But  at 
the  end  of  this  quotation  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  Cranbury 
Park  has  added  these  words — “This  branch  of  the 
family  settled  at  Charlton  in  Kent 

He  then  gives  his  own  pedigree,  which  begins  with 
Thomas  Chamberlayne  of  Charlton — born  1651  died 
1710.  Even  supposing  that  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Chamberlayne  did  settle  at  Charlton,  there  is  a 
blank  to  be  filled  up  between  him  and  Thomas 
Chamberlayne  of  some  300  years.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  descendants  of  the  said  Sir  John  Chamber¬ 
layne  settled  at  Sherborn,  Oxfordshire,  where  his  son 
Richard  was  buried  in  1493.  This,  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  family  remained  at  Sherborn  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  the  male  line  became  extinct. 

I  can  find  no  reference  in  any  pedigrees,  county 
histories,  &c.,  where  this  family  is  mentioned,  that  give 
any  support  to  the  statement,  that  any  members  of  this 
ancient  family  were  ever  settled  at  Charlton,  Kent.  It 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  bringing  the  mountain  to 
Mahomet. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Representative  of  the  Ancient 

Family  of  Chamberlayne. 
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REVIEWS. 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

“  Modern  Europe.”  By  T.  H.  Dyer.  Third  edition 
revised  and  continued  by  Arthur  Hassall.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  125.  net. 

“  A  Political  History  of  Contemporary  Europe  from 
1814.”  Translated  from  the  French  of  Charles 
Seignobos.  Two  vols.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1901.  20 s.  net. 

“  Modern  Europe  1815-1899.”  By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
London  :  Rivingtons.  1901.  6s.  net. 

NTIL  recently  it  was  heresy  to  doubt  whether  the 
annals  of  a  parish  pump  could  interest  the  public 
or  instruct  the  student.  Fashion  demanded  that  such 
books,  if  based  upon  the  original  authorities,  should  be 
called  serious  contributions  to  social  history.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  fashion  wanes.  Let  scientists  say 
what  they  please,  in  history  at  least  great  truths  do 
not  emerge  automatically  from  a  catalogue  of  trivial 
facts,  and  a  grain  of  insight  will  outweigh  a  ton  of 
manuscript  material.  Histories  may  be  written  with  a 
bias  and  without  a  logical  method  ;  but  they  must  be 
literature  or  they  cease  to  be  history  ;  and  they  can 
only  be  literature  if  they  deal  with  great  events,  ideas 
and  personalities.  History  must  be  grounded  upon 
minute  research,  and  the  researcher  is  entitled  to  our 
gratitude.  But  he  is  not  always,  nor  often,  the  man  to 
write  a  history.  That  is  a  work  which  demands  the 
power  of  discerning  the  essential  and  the  courage  to 
omit  the  irrelevant.  The  historian  must  condense  and 
generalise ;  he  has  need  of  an  imaginative  faculty 
which  can  give  flesh  and  blood  to  half-forgotten  repu¬ 
tations,  and  envisage  the  dramatic  situations  of  the 
past.  Last  but  not  least  he  requires  a  philosophy,  that 
is  to  say  an  individual  and  characteristic  point  of  view. 
Histories  of  this  quality  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  written 
at  first  hand.  Their  author  will  need  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  energy  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  others  have  collected.  To  call  him  superficial 
because  he  accepts  assistance  is  in  itself  the  height  of 
superficiality.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  academic 
pedant,  Tacitus  was  a  mere  dabbler,  Gibbon  not 
much  better.  By  degrees  we  are  escaping  from  the 
pedant’s  tyranny.  The  demand  for  new  facts  is  abating  ; 
the  demand  for  a  philosophic  and  dramatic  treatment  of 
great  epochs  is  reviving.  To  this  welcome  change  in 
popular  taste  the  present  vogue  of  books  on  European 
history  bears  witness.  Three  such  books  are  now 
before  us  ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  one  new  book 
and  two  revised  editions  of  well-known  standard 
authorities.  First  in  order  of  age  comes  Dyer’s 
“Modern  Europe”,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
are  now  ready,  while  the  other  four  are  to  be  issued 
shortly.  A  more  useful  or  interesting  sketch  of 
European  history  since  1453  it  would  be  hard  to  name. 
Dr.  Dyer  did  not  claim  to  be  scientific  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  this  is  the  great  merit  of  his  work.  It  over¬ 
flows  with  anecdote  and  interesting  scraps  of  detail. 
The  author  never  attempts  to  disguise  his  Liberalism, 
and  his  comments  upon  men  and  movements  are  both 
positive  and  trenchant.  He  recognises  no  principle  of 
arrangement  except  the  chronological,  and  even  to  this 
he  is  not  unduly  faithful.  His  narrative  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  general  observations  ;  it  glances  now 
backward  into  the  past,  now  forward  into  the  future. 
He  is  continually  digressing  from  European  into 
national  history  ;  and  he  has  no  Procrustean  standard 
of  relevance.  His  work  in  fact  has  a  natural  without  a 
formal  unity.  He  conducts  us  imperceptibly  from  one 
subject  to  another  and  w'e  do  not  realise,  until  the  end 
is  reached,  how  carefully  we  have  been  made  to  explore 
all  the  important  provinces  of  a  great  subject.  Few 
histories  of  the  second  rank  are  more  agreeable  reading. 

One  drawback  has  hitherto  impaired  our  pleasure  in 
using  Dyer’s  book.  We  felt  that  in  the  past  thirty  years 
some  of  his  conclusions  must  have  been  corrected  by  the 
work  of  younger  men  ;  and  few  of  us  were  in  a  position 
to  know  exactly  where  and  to  what  extent  he  had 
become  an  obsolete  authority.  The  present  edition  has 
been  revised  throughout,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Hassall 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  tot  its  material  accuracy. 
Revision  has  involved  u  number  of  changes  in  the 
original  text.  But  Dr.  Dyer,  though  a  good  literary 


workman,  was  not  the  master  of  a  style  so  distinctive 
that  we  need  resent  an  occasional  pruning  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  periods.  We  only  wish  that  the  notes  had 
been  revised  with  the  same  care  as  the  text.  The 
second-hand  authorities  which  Dyer  cites  so  largely  are 
no  longer  much  in  use  for  purposes  of  reference.  There 
are  monographs,  more  modern  and  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory,  to  which  the  inquiring,  reader  might  have 
been  referred  for  further  information.  And  this  point  is 
of  the  more  importance  since  Dyer’s  “Modern  Europe” 
is  much  in  use  among  university  students. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  new  Dyer  does  not 
carry  us  beyond  the  sixteenth  century.  M.  Seignobos 
and  Mr.  Phillips  have  this  in  common  that  they  begin 
and  end  with  the  nineteenth.  The  English  writer  works 
upon  the  smaller  canvas  of  the  two.  He  deals  with  the 
inner  history  of  European  nations  no  further  than  is 
needful  to  explain  the  development  of  the  larger  com¬ 
monwealth  in  which  they  are  comprised.  M.  Seignobos 
has  taken  the  same  line  in  the  first  of  the  two  divisions 
of  his  well-known  manual.  But  the  second  of  his 
divisions  contains  a  number  of  separate  studies  on  the 
social  and  constitutional  development  of  the  several 
states  of  Europe.  The  learning  which  he  displays  in 
the  execution  of  this  twofold  task  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  justify  the  translation  of  his  book  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  has  published.  Some  slips  by  which  the 
original  French  edition  was  disfigured  have  been 
corrected,  and  the  result  is  that  English  readers  will 
find  M.  Seignobos  a  safe  and  instructive,  though  by  no 
means  an  inspiring,  guide.  M.  Seignobos  is  dull 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  professional 
historians.  But  he  selects  his  facts  with  judgment  and 
arranges  them  in  a  manner  convenient  for  purposes  of 
reference.  His  is  the  kind  of  book  which  we  are  always 
glad  to  have  at  our  elbow  when  studying  modern 
history ;  for  light  reading  we  should  almost  prefer 
the  “  Annual  Register  ”  or  Haydn’s  “  Book  of 
Dates”.  Almost,  not  quite;  for  M.  Seignobos  has 
prejudices  which  sometimes  show  themselves  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  He  has  not  altogether  realised 
the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  European  Powers 
have  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Continent  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  follows  the  traditional  French 
view  that  ascendency  in  Europe  is  the  great  prize  which 
all  diplomacy  must  hold  in  view.  By  ascendency  he 
understands  the  power  and  the  habit  of  coercing  other 
nations  in  matters  which  are  not  of  vital  interest  to 
one’s  own.  He  belittles  statesmen  who  have  refused 
to  take  this  point  of  view,  and  since  land-forces  are  the 
most  serviceable  for  such  a  policy  of  ascendency  he 
estimates  the  relative  importance  of  European  Powers 
by  the  simple  method  of  comparing  their  armies.  He  has 
an  exaggerated  reverence  for  material  success,  and  a 
corresponding  contempt  for  ideas  and  the  principles 
of  international  morality.  He  despises  enthusiasm  and 
'values  a  settled  social  order,  by  whatever  means  main¬ 
tained,  above  all  the  other  benefits  of  civilisation.  No 
agitator,  however  disinterested  or  unfortunate,  can 
claim  a  share  in  his  sympathies.  He  is  in  short  a 
savant  with  the  aristocratic  tendencies,  the  intellectual 
timidity,  the  political  inertness  of  his  kind.  And  he 
has  the  knack  of  stating  his  most  biassed  views  in 
language  of  solemn  reserve  and  ostentatious  self- 
restraint  which  produces,  at  the  first  reading,  an  im¬ 
pression  of  omniscience  coupled  with  stoical  impar¬ 
tiality.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  far  less  erudite,  strikes  us 
as  far  more  open-minded.  His  narrative  is  the  most 
readable  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  while  we 
doubt  if  he  could  have  written  the  second  part  of  his 
rival’s  book,  we  are  sure  that  on  his  own  ground  he 
has  surpassed  M.  Seignobos.  Mr.  Phillips  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  few  books  on  the  nineteenth  century 
which  enlighten  instead  of  bewildering.  We  may 
regret  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  field  to 
which  he  devotes  himself ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  estimates  of  statesmen  and  events  are  not 
specially  original.  But  his  book,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  chapter,  has  a  balanced  unity  ;  it  is  written 
with  method  and  dominated  by  sound  general  ideas. 
The  last  chapter,  dealing  with  events  since  1870,  is  a 
mere  appendix  as  inevitable  as  it  is  unreadable,  and. 
only  to  be  excused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  series  for 
which  Mr.  Phillips  has  written. 
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RHYMERS  OF  ISIS  AND  CAM. 


“  The  Complete  Works  of  C.  S.  Calverley.”  London  : 
Bell.  1901.  6j.  net. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Horace  Club.  189S-1901.”  Oxford: 
B.  H.  Blackwell.  1901. 


CS.  C.,  J.  K.  S. — what  happy  memories  of  harmless 
•  amusement  do  such  initials  evoke  !  The  entire 
works  of  the  “beloved  Cambridge  rhymer”  as  J.  K.  S. 
called  him,  are  here  presented  in  one  convenient  and 
well-printed  volume,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  an 
interesting  memorial  preface  by  Sir  Walter  Sendall,  his 
contemporary  and  friend.  Sir  Walter  does,  it  is  true, 
permit  himself  the  trite  phrase  that  “  what  will  be 
Calverley’s  permanent  position  in  literature  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  must  be  settled  by  the  critics  ”.  His  place 
in  literature  will  of  course  be  determined  not  by  critics, 
who  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  make  any  such 
settlement,  but  by  the  common  consent  of  those  whom 
the  ever-luminous  Bagehot  described  as  “  the  distant 
people  whom  we  call  posterity  ”.  In  the  case  of  Calverley 
we  are  ourselves  beginning  to  be  those  distant  people. 
Although  he  died  as  late  as  1884  he  was  at  his  charac¬ 
teristic  best  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  fashions,  literary 
and  other,  of  his  youth  are  not  likely  to  prejudice  or  pre¬ 
possess  us  to-day.  We  were  under  a  wrong  impression 
that  Calverley’s  popularity,  as  evidenced  by  the  demand 
for  his  books,  had  undergone  at  one  time  a  period  of 
eclipse  ;  but  the  sixteen  editions  of  “  Verses  and  Trans¬ 
lations  ”,  and  the  eighteen  editions  of  “Fly  Leaves” 
here  enumerated  in  a  bibliographical  note,  seem  to  have 
followed  each  other  in  a  continuous  stream.  Volvitur 
et  volvatur  !  and  yet  when  admiring  criticism  addresses 
itself  to  the  task  not  of  making  reputations  but  of 
accounting  for  them,  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  see 
why  Calverley  holds  so  unassailable  a  place  in  every 
“  lettered  heart 

In  the  first  place  Calverley  is  one  of  the  “  vitiis 
imitabiles” — or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  complimentary  way, 
many  of  his  mannerisms  have  been  so  often  and,  at  a 
first  glance,  so  successfully  copied  that  they  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  begun  to  pall.  Calverley  for  example 
popularised,  if  he  did  not  invent,  that  truncation  of  the 
last  line  of  a  quatrain  to  which  a  not  unpleasing  turn  of 
novelty  is  given  by  one  of  the  “Horace  Club” 
writers  : — 


“  ’Twas  in  Throgmorton  Street  we  met, 
We  were  two  fools  and  one  promoter, 
And  Jones  and  I  shall  ne’er  forget 
Floater. 

Yes,  Floater  was  his  name  ;  he  penned 
A  very  readable  prospectus, 

But  that  was  just  what  in  the  end 
Wrecked  us.” 


There  is  of  course  more  of  it.  “  Q  ”,  another  initial 
pleasant  to  remember,  has  been  a  successful  parodist 
both  of  this  and  of  another  of  Calverley’s  pet  devices — 
the  habit,  namely,  of  hitching  into  fluent  rhyme  phrases 
usually  confined  to  the  prosiest  of  prose. 

“  My  infallible  proceeding 

Is  to  wake  and  think  of  you.” 

“  Give  no  inconsiderable  sum  ” 

may  serve  for  examples.  Again,  the  fact  that  Calverley 
lived  in  the  epoch  of  the  mid-Yictorian  charade  and, 
like  Dryden’s  McFlecknoe,  “  chose  for  his  command  a 
peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land  ”  must  surely  have 
tended  to  lessen  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  later  age.  What 
can  be  more  disenchanting  in  the  middle  of  a  bit  of  real 
Calverley — 

“  Hie  thee  to  the  breezy  common  where  the  melancholy 

goose 

Stalks  and  the  astonished  donkey  finds  that  he  is 
really  loose.” 

than  to  be  confronted  in  the  next  line  with  “  My 
Whole  and  invited  to  bore  ourselves  with  the  answer. 
Riddles  and  charades  may  be  all  very  well,  but  mere 
neatness  of  versification  is  all  that  they  demand. 
Calverley’s  muse  was  too  good  for  the  work.  One  can 
but  say  that  his  putting  some  of  his  best  writing  into 
these  obsolete  puerilities  was  perhaps  an  instance  of  the 
modesty  of  true  merit.  Fine  and  ingenious  literary 


fooling,  such  as  that  of  Hood,  is  welcome  enough; 
but  the  wish  to  guess  a  charade  merely  as  such  is  surely 
characteristic  of  rudimentary  or  suburban  minds — and 
Calverley’s  charades  from  that  point  of  view  are  not 
even  difficult  to  solve.  The  same  thing,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  would  seem  to  be  true  of  the  surprise  poems  of 
the  “For  she  was  a  water-rat”  order.  In  these  how¬ 
ever  Calverley  rose  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  that 
half  reconciles  us  to  the  genre — we  may  instance  the 
lines  about  the  S.  John’s  Wood  Omnibus.  The  poem 
on  the  clerk  reading  his  paper  in  Caermarthen  Bay 
perhaps  hardly  comes  under  this  category  ;  we  have 
always  regarded  it  as  a  very  real  poem  in  which  the 
comedy  keeps  oddly  trembling  into  pathos. 

In  spite  of  all  objections  and  deductions  we  are  no 
less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  greatness  of  Calverley  than 
is  his  sympathetic  biographer,  who  has  evidently  felt 
the  same  difficulty  in  explaining  it  that  we  feel,  and  can 
really  tell  us  little  more  than  that  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
“quiddity”  about  Calverley’s  verse.  It  is  perhaps 
not  much  more  explanatory,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  to 
say  that  his  sense  of  humour  was  more  heartfelt,  more 
real  and  rollicking,  than  that  of  many  of  his  rival 
rhymesters.  The  lines,  for  instance,  about  “  Floater” 
to  which  we  referred  are  good  reading  enough — they 
make  us  smile — but  they  do  not  carry  us  off  our  feet. 
Take  on  the  other  hand — 

“  Wherefore  fly  to  her  swallow 
And  mention  that  I’d  ‘  follow,’ 

And  ‘  pipe  and  trill  ’  etcetera,  till 
I  died  had  I  but  wings  : 

Say  the  North’s  ‘  true  and  tender’ 

The  South  an  old  offender 
And  hint  in  fact  with  your  well-known  tact 
All  kinds  of  pretty  things. 

Say  I  grow  hourly  thinner, 

Simply  abhor  my  dinner — 

Tho’  I  do  try  and  absorb  some  viand 
Each  day  for  form’s  sake  merely  : 

And  ask  her  when  all’s  ended, 

And  I  am  found  extended 
With  vest  blood-spotted  and  cut  carotid 
To  think  on  Hers  sincerely.” 

Such  writing  is  as  irresistible  as  Peg  Woffington’s 
fiddle.  C.  S.  C.  managed  to  get  into  his  verse  that 
buoyant  personality  which  made  him  jump  twice  run¬ 
ning — because  the  first  time  he  did  not  alight  upon  his 
feet — out  of  the  schoolyard  into  the  “  milling-ground  ” 
at  Harrow — a  performance  which  old  Harrovians  will 
appreciate.  In  the  lines — 

“  Love  me,  bashful  fairy  ! 

I’ve  an  empty  purse  : 

And  I’ve  ‘  moods  ’,  which  vary  ; 

Mostly  for  the  worse  ” — 

we  observe  the  misprint  “  worst”.  We  had  forgotten 
that  this  stanza  was  not  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  is 
certainly  much  in  his  manner. 

As  regards  Calverley’s  extraordinary  command  of 
Latin  verse  it  appears  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham 
thought  the  Oxford  prize  poem  on  The  Parthenon 
the  finest  Latin  composition  of  its  time.  Fresh 
from  a  first  reading  of  this  and  its  companion  Cam¬ 
bridge  poem  “Australia” — for  Calverley  held  this 
double  record — we  refuse  to  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
scepticism  about  poetry  in  a  dead  language,  that  Horace 
would  not  have  read  them  with  pleasure.  We  have 
also  made  our  first  acquaintance  here  with  Calverley’s 
excellent  remarks  on  the  futility  of  English  Elegiacs 
with  their  pentameter  endings  of  what  we  may  call  the 
“  dickory  dickory  dock”  pattern.  C.  S.  C.  observes 
that  such  an  ending  could  probably  not  be  found  in  all 
Latin  poetry.  He  had  forgotten  the  “  dictaque  factaque 
sunt”  of  Catullus,  which  however  is  no  doubt  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Nor  does  it,  as  he 
thought,  seem  to  be  quite  impossible  to  write  an  English 
pentameter  ending.  Robinson  Ellis’  phrase  “houses  a 
grim  denizen  ”  seems  to  be  a  good  equivalent  in  sound 
to  such  a  phrase  as  “  ibat  Hamadryasin  But  here 
too  the  luck  is  so  exceptional  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  bid  for  it.  As  well  might  a  man  devote  a  life¬ 
time  to  the  attempt  to  catch  dace  over  a  pound  weight. 
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“The  Book  of  the  Horace  Club”  is  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  Dublin  Kottabos — grave  and  gay — 
Latin,  Greek  and  English.  It  is  a  prettily  bound 
memorial  of  the  club’s  poetical  recreations,  and  if 
we  single  out  for  applause  the  verses  of  H.  B.  that  is 
not  to  assert  that  there  are  not  others  as  good.  We 
must  however  ask  for  a  crib  to  the  following  stanza 
from  the  introductory  sapphics  prefixed  to  the  volume 
by  an  author  who  gives  no  initials  : — 

“  Carmina  interdum  facimus  jocosas 
Sive  sedatae  magis  obloquentes 
O  uti  insulso  citharae  carenti 
Quam  sale  nigro.” 

We  pored  long  over  this,  and  it  still  seems  to  us  like 
the  hatter’s  remark.  If  we  dimly  apprehend  the  writer’s 
meaning  he  seems  to  have  said  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  he  meant. 

We  mentioned  “J.K.  S.”  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  his  verses  are  out 
of  print.  Not  only  was  he  speaking  generally  one  of 
the  most  distinctively  individual  of  university  rhymers 
but,  in  the  realm  of  parody,  his  Browning  caricature 
“Birthdays?  Yes,  in  a  general  way — ”  &c.  is  perhaps 
not  surpassed  even  by  Calverley  in  “  The  Cock  and  the 
Bull  ”. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  BYAM  MARTIN. 

“  Letters  and  Papers  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thos. 
Byam  Martin,  G.C.B.”  Edited  by  Admiral  Sir 
Vesey  Hamilton.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Printed  for 
the  Navy  Records  Society.  1901. 

"HIS  vol  ume  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Sir 
Byam  Martin  continues  his  correspondence  as  a  flag 
officer  to  his  death  in  1854.  In  1814  when  serving  as 
Rear-Admiral  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  British 
Commission  to  settle  with  French  and  Dutch  Commis¬ 
sioners  the  distribution  of  the  fleet  and  stores  which 
Napoleon  had  collected  at  Antwerp  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  to  make  that  place  a  great  naval  station.  Sir 
Byam  discharged  the  task  with  tact  and  judgment.  | 
The  following  year  he  took  command  of  a  squadron 
to  co-operate  with  Wellington  in  his  last  campaign 
against  Napoleon.  This  terminated  the  Admiral’s  active 
career,  but  in  1816  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy.  Though  there  are  few  letters  dealing 
with  this  portion  of  his  career  which  lasted  some  | 
fifteen  years,  at  a  period  when  economy  in  national  1 
expenditure  hindered  naval  development,  Admiral 
Martin  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  the  times.  After  leaving  office,  he  saw  with 
anxiety  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  principal  naval 
officers  towards  steam,  and  states  that  when  dining 
with  Lord  Minto,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  coronation  he  spoke  to  him 
“  earnestly  and  anxiously  of  the  necessity  of  being 
largely  provided  with  steam  vessels  of  the  most  powerful 
description,  observing  that  the  first  battle  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  fleet  with  the  greatest  number  of  steamers”. 

He  did  not  favour  resting  upon  traditions,  nor  conceal 
from  himself  that  in  the  recent  struggle  with  France, 
our  fleet  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  disorganisation 
of  the  enemy’s  navy  by  the  revolution  which  guillotined 
some  of  their  best  officers  and  dismissed  many  others 
from  command.  He  viewed  with  alarm  the  condition 
of  our  navy  in  1840  and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Parker,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  said  “The  next 
war,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  a  giant  struggle  ! 
at  sea.  Other  nations  have  so  greatly  improved  j 
in  all  maritime  matters,  that  they  will  send  forth  J 
more  formidable  and  better  appointed  fleets  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  to  contend  with  to  dispute  I 
our  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  If  ever  we  cease  to 
carry  all  before  us  at  sea,  our  colonies,  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  consequently  the  revenue  of  the  country  ■ 
will  vanish,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  suddenness 
of  the  clearing  away  of  a  mist.  I  wish  you  had 
^500,000  more  in  the  estimates  for  getting  up  a 
suitable  number  of  steamers  ”.  Who  can  say  after  I 
this  that  the  importance  of  sea  power  to  us  is  a  modern 
idea  when  our  own  naval  officers  preached  it — though 
in  vain — for  many  years  ? 


At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  some  reminiscences,, 
evidently  written  in  the  leisure  moments  of  the  Admiral, 
which  contain  much  interesting  information.  He  is  very 
severe  upon  Sir  James  Graham.  Though  that  statesman 
placed  the  organisation  of  the  Admiralty  upon  its  present 
basis,  and  made  many  useful  reforms  in  its  procedure  he 
may  in  his  zeal  for  economy,  like  the  late  Mr.  Childers, 
have  trampled  somewhat  severely  upon  traditions  dear 
to  a  profession  so  eminently  conservative  as  the  navy. 
Perhaps  in  these  days  it  will  astonish  people  to  hear 
that  Prime  Ministers  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
naval  affairs.  We  know  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  but  it  is  here  stated  of  his  son,  that 
“it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  visit  the. 
Navy  Office  to  discuss  naval  matters  with  the  Comp¬ 
troller,  and  to  see  the  return  made  from  the  yards  of 
the  progress  in  building  and  repairing  the  ships  of  the 
line.  He  also  desired  to  have  a  periodical  statement 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  state  of  the  Fleet,  wisely 
holding  that  officer  responsible  personally  to  him  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  board  ”.  Lest  this  may  seem 
strange,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  Comptroller 
and  other  officers  of  the  civii  branch  were  appointed  by 
patent  from  the  Sovereign.  Both  Pitts  had  seen  what 
an  efficient  navy  meant  for  this  country,  and  if  suc¬ 
ceeding  Prime  Ministers  had  taken  the  same  interest 
in  this  department  we  should  have  escaped  many 
humiliating  scares.  The  Navy  Records  Society  has 
done  well  in  giving  us  the  experience  and  opinions  of 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Byam  Martin. 


ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

“  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  : 
Miniatures,  Borders,  and  Initials,  reproduced  in 
gold  and  colours.”  With  descriptive  text  by 
George  F.  Warner.  London  :  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  Trustees.  1901. 

HIS  series  of  fifteen  plates  in  facsimile,  is  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  two  others  which  were  published  in 
1899  and  1900.  A  fourth  series  of  fifteen  plates  is 
announced  to  be  published  in  1902  :  it  will  contain  a 
general  titlepage,  preface,  &c. ,  and  will  complete  the 
work.  The  second  series  was  reviewed  at  length  in 
these  columns,  in  September  of  last  year  ;  and  what 
was  there  said  of  that  series,  equally  applies  to  this. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that,  although  publications 
illustrative  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  rarely  issued  from  the 
great  Museum  at  Bloomsbury,  our  official  resources' 
are  capable  of  producing,  without  the  aid  of  skilled 
labour  from  abroad,  a  work  like  the  present  one,  which 
courts  comparison  with  the  most  sumptuous  of  the 
Government  publications  that  are  continually  appearing 
on  the  Continent.  The  selection  of  the  examples  form¬ 
ing  the  present  series,  has  been  made  with  a  view  to 
represent  as  completely  as  its  scope  will  allow,  the 
chief  European  schools  of  miniature  painting  :  it  com¬ 
prises  three  English  examples,  five  French,  three 
Italian,  two  German  and  one  specimen  of  Flemish  and 
Spanish  work.  As  the  volume  is  not  merely  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  student  of  mediaeval  art  in  particular, 
or  the  amateur  in  general,  but  also  to  serve  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  general  education,  the  principle  determining 
such  a  selection  is  obvious. 

The  first  plate  in  the  present  series  is  from  the 
famous  “  Landisfarne  Gospels  ”,  [Cotton  MS.  Nerc 
D.  iv.  ] ;  one  of  the  four  pages  of  elaborately  interlaced 
ornament  which  occur  before  the  four  gospels.  Another 
page  from  the  same  manuscript,  containing  the  large 
initial  letter  before  the  Gospel  of  S.  John,  appeared  in 
the  former  series.  The  process  of  chromo-lithography 
is,  from  its  nature,  most  successful  in  its  rendering  of 
purely  ornamental  miniatures  :  and  these  pages,  despite 
the  elaborate  and  intricate  character  of  their  design, 
are  among  the  best  that  have  as  yet  been  published. 
Other  specimens  of  the  illuminator’s  art,  while  it  still 
unmistakeably  betrayed  its  Byzantine  origin,  are  a  page 
of  vigorous,  interlaced  ornament  from  an  imperfect 
manuscript  of  the  gospels  of  the  Franco-Saxon  school 
[Egerton  MS.  768,];  a  page  of  a  Psalter  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  school  [Arundel  MS.  60,]  ;  and  two  miniatures^ 
Jesse-tree  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with  a 
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donor  at  their  feet,  from  another  English  Psalter, 
[Lansdowne  MS.  383, J  which  appears  to  have  been 
executed  for  some  inmate  of  the  Abbey  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  Dorset.  The  two  last  plates  exhibit 
the  English  miniaturist’s  art  in  its  most  robust  and 
decorative  phase,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  border  and  initial  letter  from  the  Win¬ 
chester  manuscripts  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
distinction  and  beauty  of  their  design.  Of  the  two 
German  examples  which  follow,  the  second  is  one  of  a 
set  of  miniatures  which  have  been  cut,  apparently,  from 
a  Psalter.  |Add.  MS.  17,687.]  “The  MS.  to  which 
these  miniatures  belonged  ”,  writes  Mr.  Warner,  “was 
executed  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
belonged  to  a  group  of  Psalters  of  which  other  examples 
are  preserved  at  Bamberg,  Munich,  Melk  and  Maihin- 
gen  ”  :  their  antiquarian  interest  is,  no  doubt,  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  the  artistic  value  of  the  miniature  of  the 
“  Resurrection  ”  here  reproduced,  is  so  slight,  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  present  series  is  to  be  regretted.  Its 
composition  and  drawing,  especially  in  the  lower  part, 
are  crude  and  puerile  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  like  much 
German  mediaeval  art,  it  might  well  have  been  reserved 
for  the  admiration  of  some  German  experts. 

The  three  initial  letters  which  follow,  taken  from  a 
Psalter,  [Royal  MS.  2  B.  ii.  ]  executed,  probably  at  Nantes, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  carry  us  into  the  region  of  pure 
Gothic  art  while  at  its  height,  in  France.  Even  in  the 
little  figures  filling  these  letters,  we  see  that  peculiar 
distinction  and  beauty  of  line  which  raises  French  Art 
of  the  thirteenth  century  above  all  other  Gothic  Art 
produced  north  of  the  Alps.  Of  great  beauty,  in  a 
different  way,  and  very  successful  as  a  reproduction,  is 
the  plate  of  initial  letters  taken  from  a  fourteenth 
century  Italian  manuscript  of  the  “  Racionale  divinorum 
officiorurn  ”,  by  Guillaume  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende. 
[Add.  MS.  31,032.]  The  two  next  plates  show  the 
decline  which  overtook,  at  least  north  of  the  Alps,  the 
art  of  the  miniature  painter  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  second  of  these  is  taken  from  a  Psalter,  written  and 
illuminated  in  France,  probably  at  Paris,  for  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  c.  1430.  [Cotton  MS.  Domitian  A.  xvii.] 
Exquisite  indeed,  but  only  an  exquisite  toy,  is  the 
sumptuous  page  here  reproduced,  with  its  miniature  of 
S.  Catherine  presenting  the  young  King  to  the  Virgin 
and  Christ.  In  the  effort  after  extreme  richness  and 
elaboration,  the  art,  even  of  the  French  miniature- 
painter,  had  lost  its  vigour  and  severe  beauty,  and 
lapsed  into  mere  cloying  sweetness.  Yet  at  the  very 
moment  that  miniature-painting,  north  of  the  Alps, 
was  undergoing  this  decline  ;  in  Italy,  and  especially 
at  Florence,  this  form  of  painting  which,  by  its  nature, 
seemed  destined  to  remain  one  of  the  little  arts,  was 
being  lifted  into  the  region  of  great  painting.  Perhaps, 
only  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  is  it 
possible  fully  3tp  appreciate  the  heights  to  which 
miniature-painting  attained  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  First  and  greatest  of  all,  comes  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  whose  miniatures  possess  that  breadth  and 
largeness  of  manner  to  which  only  the  great  Italian 
painters  who  habitually  worked  in  fresco,  were  able  to 
attain  :  to  his,  we  may  add  such  names  as  those  of 
Attavante,  Gherardo — who  caught  more  of  the  real 
spirit  of  Botticelli  than  any  of  that  painter’s  immediate 
disciples,  except  Filippino- — Monte  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Although  of  such  masterpieces  of  Florentine  art,  the 
British  Museum  has  little  or  nothing  to  show  ;  it,  never¬ 
theless,  possesses  some  important  Italian  manuscripts. 
Chief  among  these,  is  the  Book  of  Hours,  [Add.  MS. 
34,294,]  begun  by  some  Milanese  miniaturist,  for  Bona 
of  Savoy,  wife  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  but  apparently  never  finished  ;  the  missing  por¬ 
tions  having  been  supplied  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
book  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Of  this  manuscript,  two  pages  have  been  re¬ 
produced  :  one  enriched  with  an  ornamental  border  of 
peacocks  and  gold  arabesques,  on  a  purple  ground; 
the  other  containing  a  miniature  of  S.  Gregory,  the 
Pope,  who  is  represented  writing  at  his  desk,  as  a 
scribe  of  the  time  would  have  done,  with  a  reed  pen  in 
one  hand,  for  the  text,  and  a  quill  pen  in  the  other,  for 
the  gloss  or  rubric.  Creditable  as  the  facsimile  of 
this  miniature  is,  the  nature  of  the  original  is  such 


that  no  reproduction  in  colours  could  satisfy  the  student 
of  Italian  painting,  in  at  all  the  same  degree  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  photograph  is  able  to  do.  All  qualities  of 
draughtsmanship,  for  which,  after  all,  the  real  amateur 
first  looks  in  a  piece  of  Italian  art,  must  of  necessity, 
from  the  nature  of  the  process,  entirely  disappear.  The 
last  plate  in  the  series,  is  a  large  miniature  from  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  [Royal 
MS.  16  F.  ii. ]  Although  of  no  very  great  artistic 
interest,  it  is  acceptable  here,  since  it  contains  a  well- 
known  view  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  city 
beyond,  as  they  appeared,  c.  1500. 


THE  CAREER  OF  GEORGE  TOWNSHEND. 

“The  Military  Life  of  Field-Marshal  George,  First 
Marquess  Townshend,  1724-1807.”  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  V.  F.  Townshend.  London  :  Murray. 
1901.  i6.y. 

''HE  stirring  events  which  culminated  in  the  famous 
battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Culloden  and 
Quebec,  in  all  of  which  George  Townshend  took  part, 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  history  of  England  and  the 
civilised  world.  Townshend  and  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  joined  the  army  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  and  in  these  days  of  advanced 
education  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  were  “  far  ahead 
of  the  great  bulk  of  officers  in  the  army  at  that  time” 
as  students  of  their  profession.  George  Townshend, 
however  being  what  is  nowadays  known  as  a  “field- 
coronet”  joined  the  Staff  and  the  army  on  the  same 
day,  an  incident  which  it  is  believed  is  not  quite  without 
parallel  recently  in  South  Africa.  Wolfe,  on  the 
other  hand,  “having  no  family  interest  or  friends 
in  influential  quarters  ”  had  to  rest  content  with  a 
commission  in  the  Marines,  from  which  gallant  corps 
he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a  regiment  of  the 
Line.  Many  of  the  events  of  1740-1760  described  in 
this  book  have  almost  their  exact  counterpart  in  present- 
day  British  military  history,  which  repeats  itself  even 
in  the  errors,  jealousies,  nepotism  and  tyrannies  that 
mark  the  everyday  life  of  some  of  our  officers.  Both 
Wolfe  and  Townshend  were  present  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Dettingen,  which  happily  was  a  victory  for 
us,  owing  to  the  egregious  blunder  of  the  Duke  de 
Grammont.  George  II.  who  commanded  the  Allies 
having  won  the  fight  “  halted  near  the  scene  of  action 
and  military  ardour  was  suddenly  turned  into  a  court 
circle  ”.  “  His  Majesty  was  congratulated  by  every 

military  courtezan  on  horseback.” 

Townshend’s  journal  clearly  explains  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  action  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies — they 
were  not  allowed  to  pursue.  Once  again  our  thoughts 
revert  to  South  Africa,  150  years  later.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-four  was 
given  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  Flanders,  53,000 
strong,  which  included  over  21,000  British  troops.  So 
far  as  can  be  gathered  the  “reasons”  for  this  “selec¬ 
tion  ”  would  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which  at 
present  actuate  our  “  Boards  ”.  Marshal  Wade  had 
distinctly  failed  in  Flanders  in  1744  albeit  an  officer  of 
“  age  and  experience  ”,  hence  it  was  decided  in  1745  to 
entrust  the  command  to  a  “Field  Coronet  ”  who  had 
neither  !  The  true  story  of  Fontenoy  is  but  little 
known  and  Townshend’s  account  of  it,  supplemented 
by  the  maps  given,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
It  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  supposed  British 
formation  of  a  “hollow  square”  as  described  by 
Voltaire  and  other  writers,  resulted  from  our  central 
attack  in  line  being  taken  on  both  flanks  by  the  French 
artillery  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  thus  caused  ii  to 
assume  the  peculiar  wedge-like  formation  it  did.  The 
battle  was  lost  to  us — not  owing  to  the  valour  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  fighting  for  France,  but  to  the  pusil¬ 
lanimity  of  the  Dutch  troops  who,  having  been  rather 
sharply  handled  in  their  first  attack,  declined  to  advance 
again  and  left  the  British  to  be  overwhelmed.  The 
compiler  of  Townshend’s  Memoirs  truly  remarks  that 
“  Fontenoy  was  a  glorious  defeat  for  the  British. 
Never  in  our  military  history  have  British  soldiers 
fought  more  heroically”.  Marshal  Saxe’s  laudations 
of  the  steadfastness  of  our  infantry  at  Fontenoy  sur¬ 
pass  all  others.  The  British  losses  were  4,000  out  of 
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22,000  men  engaged  :  over  1,500  were  killed  outright 
on  the  field  of  battle,  for  again — there  was  no  pursuit ! 
Battles  were  bloody  affairs  in  those  days.  The  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Culloden  in  1746  is  well  told  by  Townshend.  j 
Here  the  British  were  formed  for  the  attack  into  three 
lines,  which  leads  the  author  to  remark  of  forma-  J 
tions,  that  there  is  “nothing  new  in  the  present  day, 
except  distances  enormously  increased  ”. 

The  year  after  Culloden  Townshend  was  again 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Flanders,  and  fought 
at  “  Laffeldt  ”,  a  name  spelt  indifferently  La  Veldt, 
La  Val,  Lawfeld,  &c.  which  may  account  for  its 
being  so  little  known  to  military  men.  The  battle 
was  lost  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  owing  to  a 
succession  of  blunders  that  even  want  of  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  not  palliate.  In  1748,  when  just  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  Townshend  was  gazetted  to  the  command 
of  a  company  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
(present  Grenadiers),  the  commission  stating  that  he 
was  “to  take  rank  as  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Foot” — a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Guards’  rank  of  “  Captain 
and  Lieut. -Colonel. ”  He  did  regimental  duty  in 
London  for  some  years,  during  which  period  he 
married  and  also  entered  Parliament.  In  1755  he 
appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  it  is 
supposed  on  account  of  his  outspoken  criticism  of  some 
of  the  military  blunders  of  the  period — a  proceeding 
then  as  now  always  distasteful  to  those  in  authority. 

In  1757,  owing  to  a  more  than  ordinary  act  of  tyranny, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  devoted  himself  to 
Parliamentary  work,  the  most  important  being  his 
“  Militia  Bill”.  Upon  Pitt  coming  into  office  again  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  army  as 
a  “  Colonel  of  Foot  ”.  At  the  same  time  his  ancient 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  resigned  his  post  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  old  friend,  Lord  Ligonier, 
succeeded  to  it.  Town'shend’s  successful  career  may 
be  said  to  date  from  this  time.  In  December  1758,  the 
expedition  to  Quebec  under  Wolfe  was  decided  upon  and 
Townshend  was  given  a  brigade  under  his  old  comrade. 
Evidence  now  adduced  proves  that  it  was  not  Wolfe 
who  originated  the  celebrated  plan  of  attack  which 
culminated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
An  original  letter  from  General  Wolfe  to  his  brigadiers, 
enunciating  his  own  views  as  to  three  possible  methods 
of  attack,  and  calling  upon  them  for  their  views,  settles 
the  question.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  brigadiers 
was  a  daring  one  and  totally  unsuspected  by  Montcalm. 
For  its  success  absolute  secrecy  was  essential,  and 
the  marvellous  element  of  luck  in  warfare  is  well 
exemplified  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Townshend’s  story  of 
Quebec.  In  (lje  hour  of  victory  a  strong  French 
force  suddenly  appeared  in  rear  of  the  British  troops, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  great  coolness  and  prompti¬ 
tude  of  Townshend,  who  assumed  command  when 
Wolfe  and  Monckton  had  both  fallen,  that  this  force 
did  not  press  on  its  attack.  A  modern  parallel  to 
this  is  Cronje’s  attempt  on  Lord  Methuen’s  rear 
during  the  battle  of  Graspan,,  Townshend  subsequently 
did  good  service  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  Viceroy 
in  Ireland  from  1767  to  1772,  but  his  biographer  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  a  description  of  the  military  life  of  his 
ancestor. 


A  POET  OF  FINE  SHADES. 

“  Le  Chariot  d’Or.”  Par  Albert  Samain.  Paris  : 
Mercure  de  France.  1901. 

HE  death  of  Albert  Samain  deprived  contemporary 
French  literature  of  one  of  its  most  delicate  poets. 
Living  apart,  writing  little,  indifferent  to  fame,  he  had 
published  only  two  books,  “  Au  Jardin  de  l’Infante  ” 
and  “  Aux  Flancs  du  Vase”,  and  the  present  volume 
has  been  put  together  on  the  lines  of  a  projected 
collection  which  he  had  no  time  to  complete.  In  the 
poetry  of  Emile  Verhaeren  we  shall  find  a  more  virile 
personality,  more  depth  of  thought  and  more  fire  of 
speech.  In  the  poetry  of  Flenri  de  R6gnier  we  shall 
find  a  more  grave  and  equable  talent,  firmer  and  clearer 
in  outline,  with  something  of  a  quality  known  to 
English  readers  in  the  work  of  Landor.  But  no  con¬ 
temporary  French  poet  is  more  gracious,  more 


insinuating,  more  sympathetic,  than  Samain ;  none 
has  a  more  appealing  voice. 

“  Premiers  soirs  de  printemps  :  tendresse  inavouee  !  ” 

That  line,  to  those  who  have  read  him,  will  call  up  the 
gentle  melancholy  of  his  verse,  its  engaging  timidity, 
its  love  of  half-tones,  of  softness,  of  twilight,  of  things 
ending  but  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  He  tells  us  in  a 
sonnet : 

“  Mon  dme  est  un  velours  douloureux  que  tout  froisse, 
Et  je  sens  en  mon  coeur  lourd  d’ineffable  angoisse 
Je  ne  sais  quoi  de  doux,  qui  voudrait  bien  mourir.” 

And  no  description  of  himself  could  be  more  exact. 
The  effect  of  beauty  which  his  work  gives  us  is  a  beauty 
of  monotony,  of  faint  notes  reiterated,  like  a  church 
bell  heard  at  a  distance  across  meadows.  He  creates 
about  him  his  own  atmosphere,  colour  reduces  itself  to 
the  tints  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  preference,  his 
music  is  like  the  music  of  a  viola  d’amore,  exquisite, 
penetrating,  unusual.  He  suggests  passion,  but  it 
might  be  said  of  his  muse,  as  he  says  of  his  Ilda  : 

“  Avec  une  pudeur  farouche  de  sa  voix, 

Elle  vivait  pour  la  volupte  de  se  taire.” 

There  is  reticence  in  his  almost  child-like  frankness  ; 
he  lets  us  overhear  him  as  he  says  over  sweet  and 
bitter  things  to  himself,  with  long  silences  between, 
which  we  seem  to  divine.  His  verse  is  always  written 
with  instinctive  elegance,  as  if  he  spoke  naturally  in 
that  language.  Everything  seems  to  come  to  him 
poetically,  but  he  has  only  now  and  then  sufficient 
energy  to  arrest  the  flowing  past  him  of  beauty.  His 
poems  are  fragments  of  a  beatific  vision  which  in  him 
was  continual.  They  are  probably  fragments  of  an  inner 
life  which  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  all  impressions, 
to  all  sensations  ;  and  whether  they  are  “  Eldgies  ”,  with 
a  simple  personal  note,  or  movements  in  a  more  objective 
“  Symphonie  h^roique  ”,  they  are  equally  personal  to 
one  whose  actions  were  all  dreams.  Here  is  a  sonnet 
which  will  indicate  something  of  that  quality  of  languid, 
yet  magnetic,  charm,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Samain’s  verse  : 

“  Lentement,  doucement,  de  peur  qu’elle  se  brise, 
Prendre  une  ame  ;  ecouter  ses  plus  secrets  aveux  ; 

En  silence,  comme  on  caresse  des  cheveux, 

Atteindre  h.  la  douceur  fluide  de  la  brise  ; 

Dans  l’ombre,  un  soir  d’orage,  ou  la  chair  s’electrise, 
Promener  des  doigts  d’or  sur  le  clavier  nerveux  ; 
Baisser  l’dclat  des  voix  ;  calmer  1’ardeur  des  feux  ; 
Exalter  la  couleur  rose  k  la  couleur  grise  ; 

Essaver  des  accords  de  mots  mystdrieux 
Doux  comme  le  baiser  de  la  paupiere  aux  yeux  ; 

Faire  ondoyer  des  chairs  d’or  pale  dans  les  brumes  ; 
Et,  dans  Fame  que  gonfie  un  immense  soupir, 

Laisser,  en  s’en  allant,  comme  le  souvenir 
D’un  grand  cygne  de  neige  aux  longues,  longues 
plumes.” 

There,  in  those  pale,  quivering  lines,  one  gets  at  least 
a  nervous  sensation,  a  sensation  of  extreme  delicacy  ; 
the  whole  thing  is  of  the  slightest,  but,  within  its 
limits,  it  has  beauty  and  is  alive.  This  praise,  with 
this  limitation,  may  be  applied  to  all  that  is  best  in 
Samain’s  work. 

— 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

“  The  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Com¬ 
monwealth.”  By  John  Quick  and  Robert  Ran¬ 
dolph  Garran.  Sydney  :  Angus  and  Robertson. 
London  :  The  Australian  Book  Company.  1901. 
'HE  Australian  Commonwealth  includes  a  continent 
not  so  very  much  smaller  than  Europe,  and  an 
island  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland.  It  is  therefore 
extensive  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  big  book,  and 
the  book  before  us  is  big.  Its  pages  number  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  seven,  and  are  for  the  most  part  printed  in 
rather  small  type.  If  this  is  the  size  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Australian  Constitution  published  before  the 
constitution  has  begun  to  run  its  course,  what  may 
we  expect  in  a  few  years,  when  the  usual  crop  of  nice 
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points,  unexpected  difficulties,  and  bewildering  judicial 
interpretations  has  begun  to  appear  above  ground? 
The  solid  merits  of  this  solid  book  are  such  that  it  is 
likely  at  due  intervals  to  merit  re-issue.  Should  its  in¬ 
dustrious  authors  enjoy  long  life  and  preserve  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  the  views  of  proportion  with  which  they  have  ' 
gone  to  work  here,  our  children  may  hold  themselves  | 
ready  for  an  edition  that  will  form  a  respectable  load  j 
for  an  Australian  bullock-dray.  Sir  John  Quick  and  Mr. 
Garran,  however,  if  they  are  wise  will  nerve  themselves 
against  any  such  needless  expansion — needless,  because  j 
there  is  so  much  in  their  volume  as  now  made  up  which 
might  be  cut  out  without  loss.  The  first  thirty-four  ! 
pages,  printed  under  the  rather  sounding  headings 
“  Historical  Introduction — Ancient  Colonies — Modern 
Colonisation  ”  is  a  somewhat  thin  and  slovenly  piece 
of  book-making  padded  out  with  long  extracts  from 
such  books  as  Cassell’s  “History  of  England”.  If, 
as  the  preface  tells  us,  this  part  was  revised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morris  of  Melbourne,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  before  that  undoubtedly 
capable  workman  took  it  in  hand.  A  long  book,  more¬ 
over,  is  none  the  better  for  the  use  in  it  of  an  excessive 
and  indigestible  number  of  heavy  words.  There  have 
been  fine  writers  who  have  been  fond  of  the  poly¬ 
syllabic  style  and  who  have  performed  brilliantly 
enough  with  it :  but  Sir  John  Quick  and  his  colleague 
are  not  amongst  these.  Their  book  is  written  for  use 
in  the  business  of  law  and  politics  ;  and  the  plainer  and 
simpler  they  make  their  English  when  next  they  revise 
it  the  better.  Again,  nothing  could  well  be  worse  than 
the  “  few  general  observations  ”  on  the  relations  of 
British  colonies  to  the  Empire.  Who  wants  to  be 
told,  least  of  all  in  a  legal  reference-book  of  this  kind, 
that  “‘The  sun  of  England’  has  not  set  for  ever”? 
If  some  of  these  remarks  are  very  worthy  platitudes, 
others  are  contrary  to  historic  truth  ;  for  it  is  not  true 
that  the  policy  of  England  in  taking  immense  parts  of 
Asia  and  Tropical  Africa  has  been  the  planting  of  her 
people  on  the  soil.  Nor  has  she  granted  democratic 
constitutions  to  her  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  if  she  had  she  would  probably,  by  this  time,  be 
striving  to  hold  an  uneasy  seat  on  the  throne  of  a  pande¬ 
monium.  If  instead  of  this  unserviceable  tail-talk  the 
book  gave  us  a  completer  index — if,  for  instance,  we 
did  not  have  to  look  in  vain  in  the  index  for  such  names 
as  Want,  Dickson,  Higgins,  Wise,  Sir  John  Robertson 
and  Sir  George  Grey — we  should  have  a  more  useful  as 
well  as  a  more  impressive  handbook. 

As  our  compilers  come  nearer  home  they  do  much 
better.  Their  sketch  of  the  growth  of  self-government 
in  the  seven  colonies  is  useful  and  not  too  long.  That 
of  New  Zealand  is,  naturally,  slightly  less  accurate  than 
those  of  the  states  now  forming  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  going  too  far,  for  instance,  to  say  that  New  Zea¬ 
land  was  under  even  the  nominal  protection  of  New 
South  Wales  as  early  as  1823  ;  nor  was  the  capital  of 
the  colony  removed  from  Russell  to  Auckland  because 
of  outrages  by  natives.  The  statement  that  after  1876 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  abolished  provinces  were 
vested  in  ordinary  municipal  institutions  is  misleading. 
Their  most  important  functions  were  assumed  by  the 
central  government.  In  Part  IV.,  however  we  are  on 
firm  ground  and  read  the  history  of  the  Federal  move¬ 
ment  in  Australia  with  profit  and  something  like 
pleasure.  It  is  clear,  studiously  fair,  and  not  very 
much  too  long^-at  any  rate  not  for  use  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment.  The  account  of  the  visit  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  England  last  year,  and  of  how  they  fared  in 
their  endeavour  to  oust  the  Privy  Council  is  excellent. 
Perhaps  a  little  too  much  is  made  of  the  prejudice, 
ignorance  and  suspicion  which  existed,  but  they  were 
not  the  only  motives  which  caused  large  minorities 
in  half  the  colonies  to  doubt  or  oppose  Federation. 
In  and  around  Sydney,  throughout  the  southern  part 
of  Queensland,  and  all  over  Western  Australia  outside 
the  goldfields,  there  were,  up  to  the  very  last,  probably 
nearly  as  many  opponents  as  friends  of  the  Federal 
resolution,  whose  attitude  justified  caution.  Under  the 
system  of  separate  colonies  Australians  have  been  free, 
happy,  and  in  the  main  prosperous  and  progressive. 
Most  people  when  thus  placed  are  only  too  glad  to  let 
well  alone.  The  enormous  distances  of  the  continent, 
too,  afford  ample  explanation  of  any  desire  there  was 


to  cling  to  local  autonomy,  and  distrust  any  surrender 
of  power  to  neighbours  living  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  away.  In  the  same  way  the  authors  take  it 
for  granted  rather  too  easily  that  the  adoption  of  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  Federal  union  is  in  itself  an 
index  of  very  high  political  capacity.  They  point  out 
truly  enough  that  it  was  no  external  pressure,  no 
fear  of  foreign  enemies  or  rivals,  which  impelled  the 
Australians  to  join  hands.  They  did  so  merely  as  the 
result  of  reflection  and  free  discussion  among  them¬ 
selves.  This,  though  interesting  and  unusual,  hardly 
proves  as  yet  their  possession  of  the  highest  kind  of 
foresight.  That  can  only  be  shown  by  the  outcome  of 
their  great  experiment,  by  the  use  they  make  of  their 
Federal  institutions.  If  they  use  them  wisely,  if,  in 
particular,  the  Federal  Parliament  sets  an  elevating  ex¬ 
ample  and  exercises  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
States,  and  does  not  overshadow  the  legislatures  and 
draw  away  from  these  the  talent  and  energy  they  need, 
the  Australians  may  be  as  sure  of  the  admiration  as 
they  already  are  of  the  sympathy,  interest  and  hopeful 
attention  of  the  Empire. 

The  commentary  on  the  Constitution  Act  itself  is  in 
most  places  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  well 
be  at  this  stage,  though  we  are  surprised  to  find  no 
section  dealing  with  the  Kanaka  Labour  question. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  print  which  has  at  all  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  an  authority  to  which  writers 
and  students  may  turn.  Those  who  are  following,  or 
proposing  to  follow,  the  working  out  of  the  Federal 
experiment  will  find  in  it  nearly  all  they  require,  though,, 
as  already  indicated,  they  may  find  also  some  matter 
with  which  they  could  cheerfully  dispense.  Any  out¬ 
sider  who  wishes  to  understand  the  “  Braddon  Blot”, 
the  fiscal  issue,  or  the  inter-state  controversies  over  the 
control  of  railways  or  rivers  may  safely  be  referred 
henceforth  to  “Quick  and  Garran”.  If  the  authors 
omit  from  their  next  edition  a  certain  amount  of  fustian 
and  a  few  poetic  tags,  lighten  their  style  and  condense 
their  matter,  and  give  us  a  better  index,  they  will 
reduce  the  grumbling  which,  as  it  is,  will  mingle,  we 
fear,  with  the  reader’s  gratitude  for  this  laborious, 
honestly  compiled  mass  of  information. 


NOVELS. 

“Henry  Bourland.”  By  A.  E.  Hancock.  London:. 

Macmillan.  1901.  6s. 

If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  this  book,  it  is 
that  Mr.  Hancock  tries  to  do  too  much.  It  is  his  object 
to  show  that,  under  the  conditions  consequent  upon  the 
American  Civil  War  of  the  sixties,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  wealthy  planters  of  the  South  to  retain  their  posi¬ 
tion  upon  anything  like  the  basis  which  existed  before 
the  war.  He  therefore  takes  as  his  hero  Henry  Bour¬ 
land,  who  comes  of  an  old  Southern  family,  and  who, 
after  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
enlists  as  an  officer  in  Lee’s  army.  The  story  is  divided 
into  ten  “  books  ”,  of  which  the  first  three  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  actual  military  operations.  It  is  here 
that  Mr.  Hancock  tries  to  do  much.  Bourland’s  work 
in  the  war  should  either  have  been  made  a  book  in  itself, 
or  it  should  have  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
chapter — perhaps  of  a  prologue.  As  it  is,  the  eye  of  the 
reader  is  distracted  from  what  should  be  the  central 
idea  of  the  picture,  namely,  the  inability  of  the  Southern 
gentleman  of  family  to  cope  with  the  new  forces  brought 
into  existence  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Hancock  can  write  a  battle-scene  ;  probably 
he  was  not  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  writ¬ 
ing  battle  -  scenes.  But  the  homogeneity  of  his 
picture  suffers  in  consequence.  Mr.  Crane  wrote 
little  that  is  better  of  what  a  battle  is  and  means 
than  Mr.  Hancock  has  written  of  Gettysburg,  and' 
his  hero’s  part  in  the  charge  at  the  Union  lines. 
But  his  description  of  the  battle  only  adds  to  his  book 
what  a  brilliant  piece  of  painted  detail  adds  to  a 
portrait — in  fact,  something  unnecessary.  So  much  in 
detraction.  Of  praise  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
Books  4-7  of  this  rather  long  novel  are  on  the 
whole  admirable.  There  are  occasional  lapses  of  style, 
as  when,  for  instance,  Bourland  lies  in  a  Northern 
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hospital  and  is  nursed  by  a  Northern  nurse  (his  wife  to 
foe).  “‘Little  love-god,  you  must  die  without  ever 
being  born  ’  murmured  Bourland  to  the  motherless  little 
infant  in  his  heart.”  However,  there  is  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  very 
much  better.  Bourland’s  hopeless,  gallant  struggle 
against  the  irresistible  Yankee  politician  ;  his  love  for 
his  Northern  wife,  his  reverence  for  his  old  home,  the 
conflicting  passions  of  a  man  who  is  at  heart  a  soldier 
and  who  might  be  a  Senator,  and  the  gradual  yielding 
to  the  inevitable  of  a  Southern  cavalier  in  face  of  the 
matter-of-fact,  business-like,  unscrupulous  North,  are 
portrayed  in  a  way  which  leads  us  to  hope  we  shall 
read  Mr.  Hancock  again.  Three-tenths  of  “  Henry 
Bourland  ”  are  good,  but  unnecessary  ;  the  rest  could 
in  most  ways  hardly  be  better. 

“  Cash  is  King.”  By  William  A.  Reid.  London  : 

Drane.  6s. 

“  Cash  is  King”,  like  “  Looking  Backward”,  builds 
a  Utopia  on  the  ruins  of  private  liberty,  the  means  here 
employed  being  the  triumph  of  employers’  syndicates 
in  the  United  States  over  the  trade  unions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  benevolent  bureaucracy  with  a  life 
monarch  at  its  head.  Mr.  Reid  has  a  happy  knack  of 
dancing  upon  our  imagination,  and  the  chapters  which 
describe  the  development  of  trade-union  tyranny  are 
far  more  captivating  than  anything  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
book.  As  a  serious  writer  he  hardly  counts.  Self- 
complacent  ignorance  rushes  in  where  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
laboured  fallacies  draw  back  ;  where  the  latter  kicks 
over  the  traces  Mr.  Reid  dashes  furiously  against  the 
most  obvious  of  stone  walls.  Starting  from  the  not 
very  erudite  theory  that  the  evolution  of  civilisation  is 
marked  by  the  increase  of  repression,  he  drags  his 
readers  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
general,  almost  everything  must  be  regulated  by  the 
State  for  everybody  and,  in  particular,  everybody  must 
be  made  to  go  to  church.  The  picture  of  his  ideal  State 
inspires  a  strong  preference  for  barbarism. 

■“  My  Brilliant  Career.”  By  Miles  Franklin.  London  : 

Blackwood.  1901.  65. 

“  My  Brilliant  Career  ”  is  a  semi-autobiographical 
story  of  Australian  bush  life,  to  which  Mr.  Henry 
Lawson  contributes  an  enthusiastic  preface.  He  could 
hardly  do  less,  as  in  the  course  of  the  book  the  writer 
incidentally  puts  his  work  on  a  par  with  that  of  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon.  However,  prefaces  apart,  the  work 
of  the  young  lady  who  wrrites  as  “  Miles  Franklin  ”  is 
interesting.  It  is  crudely  written,  and  there  is  little 
attempt  at  construction.  But  the  deadly  monotony  of 
bush  life  in  Australia  is  most  vividly  presented.  The 
heroine  is  a  young  woman  of  Bashkirtseffian  egotism, 
disdainful  of  common  things,  condemned  to  a  dull 
working  existence,  too  far  instinct  with  a  vague  under¬ 
standing  of  life’s  larger  issues  to  marry  the  estimable 
young  man  who  would  give  her  comfort.  The  bush 
atmosphere  is  convincing,  and  anyone  who  knows  a 
small  out-of-the-way  colonial  community  will  recognise 
the  faithfulness  of  the  social  sketches.  The  book  would 
be  an  unpleasant  antidote  to  anyone  who  should  draw 
his  notions  of  the  bush  from  “  Geoffrey  Hamlyn  ”.  It 
is  in  a  way  curiously  like  “The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm”,  but  while  less  extravagant  and  rebellious,  it 
lacks  the  poignant  qualities  of  Miss  Olive  Schreiner’s 
book. 

“  The  Dominie’s  Garden.”  By  Imogen  Clark.  London: 

Murray.  1901.  6s. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  tribute  to  the  author’s  power  of 
creating  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  down 
this  book  without  a  sense  of  pain.  But  the  central 
episode  of  the  story — the  suicide  of  an  innocent  child — - 
is  so  wanton  as  to  stamp  the  book  as  artistically  bad. 
Bad  in  other  ways  the  book  is  not.  The  characters 
are  admirably  drawn  ;  the  old  Dutch  pastor  of  what 
was  York  Colony  in  1757,  his  daughter  Annetje,  Peggy 
Crewe,  wit,  horsewoman  and  beauty,  Heilke,  the 
Domine’s  honest,  knife-tongued  servant — all  are  excel¬ 
lent.  But  Miss  Clark  breaks  the  canons  of  her  art  in 
her  treatment  of  Annetje.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
To  take  your  readers  through  seven- eighths  of  a  book 


in  company  with  a  charming  little  Dutch  girl,  and  to 
subject  her  to  the  most  brutal,  disgusting  cruelty  at  the 
end — the  thing  wounds  and  offends.  The  book,  never¬ 
theless,  contains  really  good  work  ;  it  fails  as  a  novel 
by  reason  of  its  artistically  illegitimate  ending. 

“Children  of  Hermes.”  By  Hume  Nisbet.  London: 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  3^,  6 d. 

This  novel,  which  is  quite  unpretentious  in  style,  is 
not  without  originality  or  interesting  incident.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  author,  filled  with  wrath  at  the  slackness 
of  the  modern  young  man,  allows  himself  to  degenerate 
into  vulgarity  of  language  of  which  the  following  is  a 
painful  instance  : — “  the  modern  dude  delights  in  play¬ 
ing  the  doddering  dolt  and  bally  fool  ”.  But  apart 
from  these  lapses  the  story  is  well  told  and  is  delight¬ 
fully  moral-less,  for  all  the  pretty  naughty  “  crib- 
crackers  ”  (housebreakers)  marry  the  men  of  their 
choice  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

“  A  Sower  of  Wheat.”  By  Harold  Bindloss.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Bindloss  has  blundered  grievously  in  leaving 
African  for  Canadian  scenes  ;  his  somewhat  sombre 
style  demands  a  more  exciting  environment  than  farm- 
life  on  the  prairies.  The  descriptions,  albeit  as  careful 
as  ever,  necessarily  lack  the  strangeness  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  Nigerian  hinterland,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wholesome  and  simple-minded  story  to  redeem  its 
setting.  The  portraits  are  insignificant,  the  incidents 
colourless.  Emigrants  may  find  a  small  store  of  useful 
information  ;  critical  readers  must  be  warned  off. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  Abbeys.”  By  J,  Charles  Wall. 

Illustrated.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1900. 

This  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Alfredian  literature.  Persons 
laudably  anxious  to  assert  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  the 
English  have  sometimes  imagined  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  as 
a  kind  of  “  safe”  Anglicanism,  whose  bishops  wore  “  magpie  ” 
and  whose  ministers  read  the  “ Dearly-beloved  brethren”. 
Needless  to  say  that,  while  free  from  later  accretions  and 
paying  reverence  rather  than  fealty  to  Rome,  it  was  a 
thoroughly  sacerdotal  and  supernatural  system.  King  Alfred 
heard  mass,  invoked  the  saints,  presented  to  churches  vest¬ 
ments  and  incense,  was  guided  by  visions  and  miracles,  sent 
alms  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  gave  a  large  slice  of  the 
revenues  of  his  kingdom  to  endow  monks  and  nuns.  Mr. 
Wall  traces  the  fortunes  of  three  houses  of  religion  which 
Alfred  founded.  We  learn  from  Asser  that  “the  love  of  a 
monastic  life  had  utterly  decayed  in  the  nation  ”,  long  harried 
by  heathen  folk.  Besides  the  purposes  of  devotion,  sanctuary 
and  almonry,  the  King  desired  to  have  round  him  not  mere 
sinewy  axe-wielders  but  scholarly  leaders  of  a  civilised  people. 
Having  fetched  from  Artois  Grimbald — saint,  musician,  and 
theologian — and  from  Wales  the  learned  Asser,  and  other 
teachers  from  other  quarters,  he  gave  his  nobles  and  aldermen  the 
choice  either  of  acquiring  clergy  or  of  retiring.  They  accordingly 
“applied  themselves  surprisingly  to  study”,  though  some  of  the 
old  warriors,  puzzling  over  horn-book  and  crabbed  page,  had 
to  be  helped  by  princely  youth.  Thus  arose  Hyde  Abbey, 
originally  Winchester  New  Minster,  whose  secular  canons  were 
reformed  in  965  into  regulars  of  S.  Benet.  In  mo,  after  much 
clashing  between  their  bells  and  those  of  Old  Minster,  the 
Benedictines  removed  in  solemn  procession  to  the  extra-mural 
Hyde  Mead,  carrying  the  golden  crucifix  given  by  Cnut,  the 
sacred  vessels  and  images,  relics  of  SS.  Grimbald,  Budoc  and 
Valentine,  and  the  bodies  of  Alfred  and  his  royal  house.  When 
in  1538  with  the  pliant  aid  of  the  last  mitred  abbot,  Salcot,  this 
illustrious  house  was  pillaged,  and  the  “rotten  bones  swept 
away,  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  English  race  pro¬ 
bably  remained  intact,  either  till  Cromwellian  times  or,  as  Mr. 
Wall  shows  evidence,  till  1788,  when,  the  site  being  required 
for  a  gaol,  a  sarcophagus  found  in  front  of  the  high  altar  was 
sold  for  a  trifle  and  the  contents  thrown  upon  a  refuse  heap. 
Of  Alfred’s  lesser  foundation,  the  Abbey  of  Athelney,  near  the 
spot  where  he  stood  godfather  to  Wardragon  Guthrum,  even 
fewer  vestiges  remain  ;  but  the  interesting  “Alfred’s  jewel” 
in  the  Ashmolean  is  a  relic  at  least  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of 
Athelney.  Mr.  Wall  has  done  his  work  well,  but  there  are 
some  careless  sentences  on  pages  xii.,  xiii.  We  would  point 
out  that  the  terms  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  historically  in¬ 
accurate,  as  applied  to  English  papalists  and  reformers  in 
Henry  VIII.’s  reign  ;  nor  was  the  foreign  name  Protestant 
regularly  accepted  by  Churchmen  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  almost  meant  non-puritan.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century  it  was  repudiated  by  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
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“The  Military  Maxims  of  Napoleon.”  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  G.  C.  D’Aguilar. 
London  :  Freemantle.  1901.  2r.  6 d.  net. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  editions  of  this  little  work  have 
appeared  since  the  first  translation  into  English  was  made  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago.  At  one  time  copies  of  it  were  possessed 
by  many  English  officers,  and  the  maxims  are  often  quoted  to¬ 
day  in  regard  to  modern  campaigns.  In  his  introduction  the 
author  of  “  The  Absent-Minded  War  ”  declares  that  Napoleon’s 
maxims  relating  to  the  conduct  of  a  campaign — as  distinct  from 
those  dealing  with  the  tactics  of  the  battlefield,  which  are  now 
of  slight  value— are  still  “  pregnant  with  instruction,  and  carry 
to  this  day  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity 
by  any  but  the  soldier  of  genius  who  is  able  to  rise  superior  to 
all  rule  ...  of  such  a  mettle  was  Napoleon  himself,  who  fre¬ 
quently  violated  his  own  maxims,  sometimes  with  success,  some¬ 
times  with  disastrous  results  ;  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  who,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  would  have  been  defeated  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rules  of  war,  acted  in  defiance  of  every  precept, 
and  snatched  a  victory  from  a  situation  full  of  peril.”  He  draws 
special  attention  to  several  of  Napoleon’s  maxims,  by  neglect¬ 
ing  which,  wholly  or  in  part,  Generals  Buller  and  Clery  found 
themselves  in  disastrous  positions  during  the  Natal  campaign. 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne, 
Eugene  and  Frederick  were  the  geniuses  of  war  whose  cam¬ 
paigns  Napoleon  himself,  as  we  gather  from  these  maxims, 
never  tired  of  studying. 

“From  Cyprus  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Egyptian  Delta.”  By 
Edward  Vizetelly.  London  :  Pearson.  1901.  1 6s. 

Mr.  Edward  Vizetelly’s  object  is  to  recount  the  adventures 
of  a  journalist — a  newsmonger  as  he  calls  himself — “  in  the  isle 
of  love,  the  home  of  miracles  and  the  land  of  cloves”.  His 
book  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  its  bulk  might  suggest  : 
it  serves  mainly  to  illustrate  the  methods  by  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  big  journals  abroad  accomplish  what  the  Americans 
describe  as  “  a  beat  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  covered  a  great  deal 
of  ground  and  was  in  Cyprus  soon  after  its  cession  to  England, 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Arabi’s  rebellion  and  in  West  Africa  at 
the  time  that  Stanley  was  making  his  vffiy  from  Equatoria 
after  the  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha.  His  political  reflections  are 
neither  very  helpful  nor  very  profound,  and  his  manner  is  far 
from  being  unexceptionable.  He  speaks  of  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  as  “  a  very  determined  and  energetic  customer”.  His 
references  to  France  are  both  offensive  and  wanting  in  proof. 
He  is  quite  prepared  to  risk  war  with  Fraride  because,  “  as  we 
all  know” — do  we? — she  “is  one  of  those  effete  Latin  nations 
which  Lord  Salisbury  assures  us,  are  fast/crumbling  away”. 
Occasionally  he  cultivates  the  style  of  the  gamin  thus  :  “  The 
last  I  heard  of  Collier  came  from  a  mutual  friend  later  on  in 
Egypt  who  had  met  him  aboard  a  steamer  bound  for  the 
Levant.  He  was  then  accompanied  by  a  young  wife,  whom  he 
was  taking  out  to  Smyrna  ‘  to  begin  life  afresh  !  ’  said  he. 
What,  oh  !  ”  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  experiences  were  often  amusing 
and  sometimes  not  without  danger,  but  they  hardly  merit  record 
in  such  bulky  form. 

“Primitive  Man.”  By  Dr.  Moriz  Hoernes.  The  Temple 
Primers.  London  :  Dent.  1901. 

This  little  work  is  a  translation  from  the  German  by  James 
H.  Loewe.  It  is,  necessarily,  a  mere  sketch  of  the  subject,  but 
is  likely  to  encourage  those  who  read  it  to  seek  out  and  study 
more  ambitious  works  dealing  with  various  branches  of  the 
history  of  prehistoric  man.  Dr.  Hoernes  does  not  here  enter 
into  the  much-debated  question  of  whether  the  earliest  men  of 
the  Old  Stone  Age  were  of  the  pre,  inter  or  post-glacial 
period.  He  refrains  altogether  from  giving  them  a  date.  They 
knew,  he  says,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breeding — being 
in  the  latter  respect  by  the  way  very  different  apparently  from 
the  men  of  the  later  Stone  Age  who  used  oxen  of  a  kind  and 
possibly  some  sort  of  dog — nor  how  to  form  vessels  of  clay. 
In  caves,  the  man  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  “found  and  fought  the 
terrible  cave  bear,  whilst  the  powerful  tire  (Bos  primigenius) 
and  the  bison  (Bison  europteus),  which  we  now  call  the  aurochs, 
succumbed  to  his  arrows.  The  reindeer  played  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  huntsman,  but  his  habitations  rarely  expose 
any  traces  of  the  elk  or  giant  stag.  In  the  drift  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  or  in  the  mountains  where  stone  was  near  at  hand,  he 
found  quartz  and  quartzite,  lime  and  sandstone,  hornstone  and 
jasper,  especially  the  much-esteemed  flintstone,  the  favourite 
material  for  knives,  scrapers,  borers,  awls,  axes,  arrow-heads 
and  spear-points”. 

“  After-Dinner  Speeches  at  the  Lotos  Club.”  Arranged  by  J. 

Elderkin,  C.  S.  Lord,  and  H.  N.  Fraser.  New  York: 

Printed  privately.  1901. 

It  seems  that  over  two  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  printed  for  the  Lotos  Club.  Presumedly  the  Club  knows 
what  it  is  doing  and  is  sure  of  its  market  ;  we  should  have 
thought  that  an  edition  of  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
would  have  been  risky  as  a  commercial  speculation.  The 
collection  includes  a  queer  mixture.  There  are  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  But  one 
ought  to  admit  on  the  other  hand  that  it  includes  speeches 


by  Charles  Kingsley,  Lord  Herschell,  and  J.  A.  Froude. 
Interesting  at  the  moment  are  some  of  the  utterances  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
“  As  you  know,  I  am  an  expansionist ;  and  I  am  an  expan¬ 
sionist  because  I  believe  that  this  people  must  play  the  part  of 
a  great  people  ;  because  I  believe  it  must  do  its  share  in  the 
hard  work  of  the  world  ;  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for 
a  nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  to  spend  all  the  time  in- 
trospectively  in  the  affairs  of  its  own  household  merely.  It  will 
manage  them  all  the  better  if  it  has  outside  interests.  It  must 
manage  those  interests  from  a  double  standpoint.  It  is  bound 
to  manage  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  honour  of  America 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  people  governed. 

...  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  people,  but  I  regret 
to  state  that  I  believe  at  times  we  slumber.” 

“Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary.”  By 
Clara  Tschudi.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.  1901.  Js.  6 d. 

Miss  Tschudi’s  studies  of  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French, 
Napoleon’s  Mother,  Augusta  Empress  of  Germany,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  have  apparently  achieved  a  sufficient  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  warrant  the  issue  of  an  “  authorised  translation  ”  of  her 
latest  effort.  To  what  extent  the  biography  itself  is  “  authorised” 
or  in  anyway  special  we  are  not  informed.  Miss  Tschudi 
treats  her  subjects  always  with  an  eye  to  the  more  romantic 
phases  of  their  careers  a  phase  in  which  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
Empress  Elizabeth  was  peculiarly  marked.  The  story  she  has 
to  tell  is  that  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  beauty  was  not 
physical  only.  The  Empress  was  “less  known  as  the  wearer  of 
an  imperial  diadem,  than  as  the  lovely  unhappy  descendant  of 
the  Wittelsbachs,  who  went  her  solitary  way  through  life,  with 
an  inward  upward  gaze  ”.  The  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
the  volume  is  perhaps  the  opportuneness  of  its  appearance  at  a 
time  when  the  assassin  has  claimed  another  exalted  victim. 

“  Ripon  :  the  Cathedral  and  See.”  By  Cecil  Hallett.  London  : 
Bell.  1901.  is.  6 d. 

This  is  an  addition  to  “  Bell’s  Cathedral  Series  ”  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  soundness  of  which  we  have  already  borne  testimony. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  has  suffered  acts  of  Vandalism 
within  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  but  not  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as,  for  instance,  Salisbury.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  work,  notably  the  Choir  Stalls,  which 
belong  to  the  Perpendicular  period  in  church  architecture,  and 
the  carvings  and  misereres  of  the  same.  How  exquisite  was 
I  the  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  carvers  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
shown  by  remnants  in  various  churches  in  England,  notably 
I  in  one  or  two  in  Suffolk  which  have  unhappily  not  fared  so  well 
as  Ripon.  We  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  plan  to  have 
supplied  in  each  of  these  excellent  little  volumes  a  short 
glossary  of  technical  terms  and  also  a  list  of  the  different 
English  styles  of  church  architecture  from  Norman  to  Debased 
with  the  dates  at  which  each  was  general. 

“Strafford:  a  Tragedy.”  By  Robert  Browning.  “  Blackie’s 
English  Classics.”  London  :  Blackie.  1901.  2 s. 

We  welcome  this  plain  and  cheap  edition  of  a  great  play. 
Miss  Agnes  Wilson  gives  a  useful  historical  sketch  of  the 
dramatis  persona:,  Pym,  Holland,  the  twcL  Vanes  and  others, 
together  with  an  introduction  and  notes  at  the  end.  In  the 
introduction  we  are  reminded  that  that  very  interesting  per¬ 
sonage  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlyle,  who  makes  such  a  charming 
heroine  in  Browning’s  play,  was  not  quite  so  good  as  we  are  apt 
to  regard  her.  In  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  “  Memoirs”  we  are  told 
that  in  1642  “  she  changed  her  gallant  from  Strafford  to  Pym, 
and  was  become  such  a  she  saint  that  she  frequented  their 
sermons  and  took  notes”.  Yet  Strafford  declared  that  in  all 
his  life  he  had  never  met  with  a  nobler  and  more  intelligent 
friendship  than  hers. 

“  The  American  Invaders.”  By  Fred  A.  McKenzie.  London  : 
Howard  Wilford  Bell.  1901.  6d. 

Mr.  McKenzie’s  ambition,  unavowed  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  to 
do  for  the  American  inroads  on  our  home  commerce  what  Mr. 
Ernest  Williams  did  five  years  ago  with  regard  to  Germany. 
His  method  of  presenting  his  facts  is  a  little  sensational,  in 
keeping  with  the  cover  of  the  brochure.  America  has  invaded 
our  homes  and  our  offices,  and  inflicted  a  serious  reverse  on 
more  than  one  department  of  national  industry.  But  “  the 
future  still  lies  before  England  if  England  will  but  have  it”  is 
j  Mr.  McKenzie’s  comforting  assurance.  Flis  book  will  be  of 
some  service  if  it  causes  the  man  in  the  street  to  reflect  on  the 
fiscal  arrangement  under  which  the  American  invasion  has 
been  proved  to  be  possible. 

“  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour, 
Washington.”  1900. 

This  report  is  described  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  persons  engaged  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  for  which  data  have  been  officially  pub¬ 
lished,  and  for  years  extending  back  as  far  as  could  be  obtained 
from  such  data.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  the 
attention  of  experts  in  industrial  economics  for  whom  alone  it 
is  intended  and  who  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  it  coilld  be 
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of  any  use.  They  will  find  it  a  compilation  of  statistics 
scattered  about  in  hundreds  of  volumes  of  departmental 
reports. 

“  Colin  Clout’s  Calendar.”  By  Grant  Allen.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  late  W.  Grant  Allen’s  open-air 
sketches,  chiefly  botanical,  which  originally  appeared  in  an 
evening  paper.  They  are  popular  in  style  of  course,  and 
they  display  more  than  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
side.  The  author  claimed  for  some  of  them  “new  and  original 
evolutionary  views  ”,  and  he  was  certainly  more  than  a  dabbler 
in  these  subjects.  But  there  is  not  much  charm  or  distinction 
about  the  sketches. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Sous  la  Toque.  By  Albert  Juhelle.  Paris  :  Charpentier- 
Fasquelle.  1901  3f.  50c. 

Although  we  have  become  hardened  in  a  measure  to  the 
audacities  of  French  novelists,  we  cannot  read  M.  Albert 
Juhelle’s  books  without  wishing  that  on  the  day  of  their  publi¬ 
cation  they  should  be  burnt.  Willingly  would  we  assist  in  the 
conflagration — if  necessary,  apply  the  first  match.  It  would  be 
good  and  gay  to  see  the  “  Jeunesse”  of  Paris  dancing  hand-in- 
hand  around  the  bonfire,  chanting  appropriately.  For — 
M.  Albert  Juhelle,  judged  by  “  Les  Pecheurs  d’Hommes”,  and 
its  successor,  “  Sous  la  Toque”,  is  one  of  those  unprincipled 
scribblers  whose  aim  it  is  to  be  abominable  on  every  page- — so 
that,  opened  at  any  point,  the  book  discloses  some  indecency. 
Herein,  he  succeeds  ;  and  we  wish  that  he  might  be  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  censor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  censor  in  France  ; 
if  there  be  one,  we  fail  to  see  the  use  of  him.  At  all  events,  he 
should  be  immediately  replaced  by  someone  who  respects  the 
position,  the  accompanying  duties  ;  and  who  would  mercilessly 
suppress  the  “works”  of  M.  Juhelld.  Through  “Les  Pecheurs 
d’Hommes”,  M.  Juhelle  was  described  by  some  critics  as  a 

( Continued  on  page  376. ) 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


21  September,  1901 


“  veritable  realist  He  was  supposed  to  have  painted  life  as 
"ne  himself  saw  it  :  this  was  the  explanation  offered  by  his 
friends  for  the  infamous  characters  he  created.  Their  badness 
was  not  disputed  ;  they  were  as  bad  as  you  like,  but  they  lived 
and  continue  to  live.  However,  for  our  part,  we  refuse  posi¬ 
tively  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  monsters  M.  Juhelle  is 
pleased  to  introduce  to  us.  Each  one  is  grotesque,  apart  from 
his  (or  her)  shamelessness.  Each  emotion  is  entirely  unnatural  ; 
each  word  is  artificial,  the  whole  thing  rings  false.  We  have  no 
sympathy  whatsoever  for  the  decadents  and  aesthetes  of  MM. 
Jean  Lorrain  and  Catulle  Mend&s  who  stupefy  themselves  with 
drugs  and,  in  their  deplorable  condition,  commit  strange  sins 
and  deem  it  brilliant  to  maintain  that  flowers  sing  to  them  and 
that  trees  talk.  They  are  weaklings,  preposterous  creatures 
who  might  well  be  exterminated  ;  but  they  are  intelligent  and 
moral  compared  to  M.  Juhelle’s  characters.  There  has  never 
been  a  Madame  Thenard  de  Merville  ;  never  can  be.  Nor 
could  such  people  as  Haas  and  Delessert  breathe  in  this 
atmosphere.  So  infinite  is  their  corruption  that,  if  they  really 
existed,  they  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  comparative  purity 
of  modern  society.  They  would  go  off  to  some  uninhabited 
island  for  their  orgies  ;  they  would  find  it  altogether  impossible 
to  put  up  for  a  single  week  with  us.  Then,  M.  Juhelle  writes 
execrably.  We  cannot  recall  a  more  slovenly,  a  weaker  style. 
A  schoolboy  from  any  lycee,  in  the  lowest  class,  could  correct 
it ;  although  no  amount  of  pains  could  render  it  polished, 
admirable.  As  for  sense  of  construction — well,  M.  Juhelle  has 
none.  He  does  not  wish  to  construct  anything  ;  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  be  capable  of  building  up  a  story  if  his  life 
depended  upon  it.  His  way  is  to  bring  in  his  characters  at  odd 
moments,  make  them  behave  odiously  and  talk  odiously  for  so 
many  pages  ;  and  then  write  “  Fin  ”  with  a  dash.  Certainly, 
we  shall  not  handle  his  books  again  ;  and,  if  every  reviewer  in 
France  were  to  do  the  same,  it  is  possible  that  M.  Juhelle 
-would  find  himself  compelled  either  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  or 
stop  writing  through  want  of  advertisement  altogether. 

Un  An  de  Caserne.  By  Louis  Lamarque.  Paris  :  Stock. 
1901.  3k  50c. 

Of  course  “  the  year  ”  was  black  .  .  .  spent  among  more 
unsympathetic  than  sympathetic  companions  in  a  barracks. 
But  M.  Louis  Lamarque  does  not  attack  the  military  system  in 
France  with  the  insanity  and  ferocity  of  its  chief  adversary,  M. 
•Urbain  Gohier  ;  and  so  his  narrative — moderate  in  tone  from 
first  to  last — is  far  more  reliable  than  the  countless  pamphlets 
produced  by  M.  Gohier  and  his  followers.  Perhaps  M. 
Lamarque  suffered  more  than  his  comrades  :  his  book  conveys 
the  impression  that  he  was  far  more  sensitive  and  delicate  than 
they.  We  cannot  picture  him  as  one  of  those  bullet-headed, 
■huge-mouthed,  red-handed  “pioupious”  who  slouches  more 
than  marches  across  country  towards  the  manoeuvres.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  him  indulging  in  the  practical  jokes  and  other  forms 
of  horse-play  so  popular  in  the  ordinary  barracks.  He  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dreamer,  and  has  “ideals”.  He  could  not  commit 
-a  cruelty,  and  his  ears — we  imagine — would  be  offended  by  a 
coarse  word.  Hardships  might  prostrate  him  ;  but  he  would 
do  his  best,  do  always  his  duty.  However,  we  feel  that  he 
writes  better  than  he  would  fight ;  and  that  he  might  take  with 
no  small  success  to  writing  now  that  the  black  year  is  over. 

Le  Mauvais  Amant.  By  Louis  A.  Robert.  Paris:  Charpen- 
tier-Fasquelle.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

In  his  extreme  youth  the  “  Amant”  in  this  strange  story  came 
upon  an  illustrated  paper  which  portrayed  a  man  impaled — and 
from  that  moment  onwards  the  “  Amant”  rejoiced  at  the  sight 
of  suffering.  Pleasant  fellow  !  Nothing  makes  him  so  wretched 
as  to  see  people  happy  ;  nothing  amuses  him  more  than  to 
make  happy  people  miserable.  And  so  when  Frangoise  grows 
to  love  him,  when  she  is  his,  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  make 
her  life  a  veritable  martyrdom.  Such  is  the  most  original 
theme  of  M.  Louis  le  Robert’s  latest  novel,  and,  from  first  to 
last,  he  writes  with  a  new  eloquence,  a  new  abandon.  Indeed, 
we  feel  that,  all  the  time  he  was  writing,  he  was  thinking, 
“  This  is  very  original,  this  is  remarkable.  Is  it  genius  or  is  it 
madness?  It  is  brilliant  or  it  is  ridiculous.  It  cannot  be 
mediocre:  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other”.  For  our  part, 
we  cannot  determine  what  it  is.  The  lover,  with  all  his  cruelty, 
is  an  interesting  creation  ;  and  Frangoise  is  charming.  .  Then, 
the  story  becomes  gay,  when  Frangoise  marries  and  the  late 
lover  becomes  jealous.  We  rejoice  over  his  discomfiture.  We 
re.  el  in  his  complaints.  Too  late,  too  late,  we  should  like  glee¬ 
fully  to  cry.  To  afford  a  striking  comparison,  M.  Louis  le  Robert 
introduces  us  to  a  very  good  young  man — a  grave  young  man 
with  principles.  Other  differently  conceived  characters  turn  up 
here,  making  an  entertaining  assembly.  In  fact,  we  like  the 
book  and,  not  stopping  to  determine  whether  it  is  brilliant  or 
ludicrous,  satisfy  ourselves  by  proclaiming  it — strange. 

Souvenirs  de  la  Guerre  die  Transvaal.  By  H.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche.  Paris  :  Colin.  1901. 

The  old,  old  story  ;  and  the  old,  old  conclusion.  M.  H. 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche  commanded  a  French  detachment  in 
South  Africa  and,  after  accomplishing  nothing  in  the  least 
remarkable,  has  returned  home  to  write  a  very  dull  volume  of 


reflections,  experiences,  and  appreciations.  His  must  be  the 
twentieth  book  at  least  of  the  very  same  description  ;  we 
wonder  whether  he  “went  out”  more  in  order  to  get  material 
for  a  book  than  to  fight.  We  cannot  help  asking  ourselves 
why,  if  his  heart  was  in  the  Boer  cause,  he  so  prematurely 
returned.  At  all  events,  his  fighting  has  been  as  petty  as  his 
writing  ;  we  cannot  be  interested  in  his  account  of  slight  skir¬ 
mishes,  he  has  not  the  power  of  description.  Of  course,  the 
closing  passages  are  eloquent  ;  those  of  the  other  twenty 
volumes  were  eloquent  —  the  following  extract  is  typical: 
“  .  .  .  du  veldt  desole,  avec  le  bruit  de  la  fusillade  sur  les  kopjes 
rocheux  et,  le  soir,  au  campement,  le  chant  melancolique  des 
psaumes  qui  appellent  le  Seigneur  au  secours  du  droit,  de  la 
justice  et  de  la  liberte”. 

Un  Mari  Pacifique.  By  Tristan  Bernard.  Paris  :  Edition  de 
la  Revue  Blanche.  1901.  3k  50c. 

Herein,  we  encounter  the  hero  and  heroine  of  M.  Tristan 
Bernard’s  brilliant  novel,  “  Memoires  d’un  Jeune  Homme 
Range.”  Both  are  passionless,  quiet,  respectable — almost 
mediocre.  Their  life  is  entirely  calm.  They  have  no  anxieties, 
no  emotions ;  not  a  tragic  moment  have  they  experienced. 
And  so  the  atmosphere  is  drowsy.  Perhaps  the  most  masterly 
passages  in  the  book  are  those  that  express  the  surprise  that 
overtakes  Berthe  and  Daniel  when  they  see  other  people 
excited,  troubled.  They  cannot  conceive  why  one  should  be 
enthusiastic  or  depressed  ;  why  their  fellow-creatures  quarrel, 
compete,  flush  or  go  pale.  They  simply  live,  taking  everything 
quietly.  Were  a  revolution  to  break  out  in  the  streets,  they 
would  shut  their  windows  and  agree  that  men  were  “  fools  ”. 
They  love  one  another,  but  at  no  moment  are  demonstrative. 
They  know  nothing  :  and  are  happy. 

La  Vie.  Paris.  1901. 

We  know  neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  the  publisher  of 
this  despairing  little  book.  Nor  can  we  tell  its  price.  It  arrived 
anonymously ;  and,  all  that  we  can  judge  from  it  is  that  the  writer 
must  be  the  most  unlucky,  the  most  foolish  person  in  the 
universe.  His  life  has  been  one  nightmare.  He  has  had  no 
joys,  indulged  in  no  follies.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  snubbed  ; 
wherever  he  loves,  he  is  regarded  with  contempt.  So — taking 
up  his  pen — he  has  sought  revenge.  With  no  small  emphasis, 
with  the  poorest  eloquence,  he  tells  us  that  “  life  ”  is  a  mistake, 
that  death  must  to  all  people  be  a  relief.  In  the  last  passage, 
the  author  mentions  the  word  “  suicide  ”  seven  times.  But  we 
feel  that  he  is  very,  very  young — and  that,  in  spite  of  his  gloom, 
he  will  “  pick  up  ”  in  time,  instead  of  abruptly  putting  an  end  to 
his  hitherto  unfortunate  “life”. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  15  septembre.  3k 

The  interesting  article  on  the  German  army  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  notice  is  now  said  in  France  to  be  written 
by  General  Negrier.  The  present  number  has  nothing  of  so 
startling  a  nature.  It  opens  with  a  review  of  French  diction¬ 
aries,  an  interesting  recapitulation  since  France  is  the  one 
country  in  which  dictionary-making  from  the  beginning  has 
been  regarded  as  an  art  in  itself.  The  fiction  is  unusually  good 
and  M.  Regnier  has  a  graceful  poem.  The  continuation  of 
“  La  Caricature  en  Angleterre  ”  is  full  of  amusing  gossip  of 
English  personages  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  and  is  thorough 
enough  to  form  in  itself  an  efficient  chap-book.  A  long 
descriptive  article  on  Cornwall  suggests  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  378. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Oft  imitated,  never  equalled  — 


Wired  or  beaded  edges  optional. 
£3  3s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


*  Trade  Mark. 
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V?  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  f  \  A 

COMFORTING.  \J  xJ 

NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

y.  y.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in¬ 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is:  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUCCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  cotisiderably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  Sept.  14,  1901. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.—  HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Proles,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


NATIONAL  REFUGES  FOR  HOMELESS  AND 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

AND 

•■ARETHUSA”  &  " CHICHESTER "  TRAINING  SHIPS . 

Founded  1843. 

London  Offiee-164  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

900  Boys  and  Girls  maintained. 

Over  15,800  Children  have  been  received. 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

No  Votes  or  Elections. 

Children  received  from  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Invitations  solicited  for  Lime-light  Lecture. 

President — The  EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B. 

V ice- P residents . 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

The  Right  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Chairman  &•  Treasurer — W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 

Secretary — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary — HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 

Bankers— The  LONDON  &  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

MENTIONED  IN  .  .  . 

.  ■  ■  OESPAieilES. 

The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  various  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  6 \d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  47.  3  d.  Send  for  list  show¬ 
ing  what  each  number  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. — Address, 

The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 

3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MRUS’  medal  DAFFODILS. 

Have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901,  including 

Two  Gold  Medals  and  a  Ten-Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  free. 


BARRS’  medal  TULIPS 

have  received  Five  Gold  Medals  from  the  Royal  National 
Tulip  Society,  and  Silver  Gups  at  the  Great  Temple 
Flower  Show,  1900  and  1901. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  kinds  for  pot-culture  and  forcing 
and  for  beds  and  borders  outdoors,  free. 


BARRS’  HYACINTHS. 

The  finest  selected  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse,  sitting- 
room,  or  exhibition,  and  specially  selected  varieties  for 

bedding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  i2,  and  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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Messrs.  N IS  BET  &  CO.  have 
just  published  KATHARINE  TYNAN’S 

New  Novel 

A  UNION  OF  HEARTS. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“It  may  be  doubted  if  ever  Katharine  Tynan  herself  has  written  a  more 
fascinating  tale.” — Scotsman. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  Mrs.  GERALD  GURNEY. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6S. 

Containing  unpublished  letters  of  the  greatest  interest  relative  to  the 
training  of  the  late  Queen. 

ONE  OF  THE  RED  SHERIS.  A  Story  of 

Garibaldi’s  Men.  Written  for  Boys.  By  Herbert  Hayens,  Author  of 
“  A  Fighter  in  Green,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  RIDDLE.  A  Historical 

Story  of  Huguenot  Days.  By  Margaret  Comrie.  Illustrated.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

Miss  Comrie  is  a  writer  who  is  making  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  charming  tales 
for  young  people. 

Messrs.  NISBET  &  CO.  will 
publish  on  October  4th 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

A  New  Edition,  with  four  new'  Dialogues,  and  with  eight  fine 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Extra  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

NOTE.— A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  printed  on  large 
paper,  of  Demy  8vo.  size,  with  eighteen  fine  Illustrations  by  Mr. 
Christy,  and  with  d  beautiful  binding  specially  designed,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

UNSTORIED  IN  HISTORY. 

Portraits  of  some  Famous  Women  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries. 

By  GABRIELLE  FESTING. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

And  on  October  10th  a  New 
Novel  by  L  T.  IV1EADE  entitled 

WHEELS  OF  IRON. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LORD  ROBERTS. 

A  Life  for  Boys. 

By  VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT. 

Illustrated.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  new  and  popular  life  of  Lord  Roberts  is  designed  expressly  for  boys,  and  is 
written  by  a  lady  who  went  through  the  South  African  Campaign. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  WOMAN’S  MEMORIES  OF  THE  WAR.  By 

VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  The  most  interesting  account  of  the  war  yet  published.”  —St.  James's  Cazette. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS  WOMAN.  A 

Novel.  By  PERCY  WHITE.  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  One  of  the  cleverest  works  of  fiction  of  recent  years.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  “  The  Aristocrats.”  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 

AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH  HUSBANDS. 

. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Edited  by  Max  Rooses. 
Translated  by  F.  Knowles.  Vol.  IV.).  Sampson  Low. 
£ 2  2s.  net.  four  vols. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti :  an  Illustrated  Memorial  of  his  Art  and  Life 
(H.  C.  Marillier.  Second  Edition  abridged  and  revised).  Bell. 
£2  2s.  net. 

“Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture” — Francesco  Raibolini 
[Francia]  (by  George  C.  Williamson).  Bell.  5-r.  net. 

The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art  (Bernhard  Berenson).  Bell. 
10 s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Queen’s  Comrade  :  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (Fitzgerald  Molloy.  2  vols.).  Hutchinson.  24J. 
net. 

Frangois  de  Fenelon  (Viscount  St.  Cyres).  Methuen,  iol  6 d. 

Fiction. 

The  Giant’s  Gate  (Max  Pemberton).  Cassell.  6s. 

■ - And  Afterwards  ?  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Gorst)  ;  Where  the  Oranges  Grow 

(N.  A.  Leykin).  Greening.  6s.  each. 

Despair’s  Last  Journey  (Christie  Murray).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Wooing  of  Grey  Eyes  (Ricardo  Stephens).  Murray.  6s. 

The  Crime  of  the  Crystal  (Fergus  Hume).  Digby,  Long.  6.r. 

The  Diva  (Annie  Thomas).  John  Long.  6s. 

The  Ethiopian  (J.  C.  Grant).  Paris  :  Carrington. 

History. 

The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-1849^.  M.  Johnston) 
Macmillan.  10s.  net. 

The  History  of  the  Part  of  West  Somerset  comprising  the  Parishes  of 
Luccombe,  Salworthy,  Stoke  Pero,  Porlock,  Culbone  and  Oare 
(Charles  E.  H.  C.  Healey).  Sotheran. 

The  Growth  of  the  Empire  (A.  W.  Jose).  Murray.  6s. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Criminal  Mind  (from  the  French  of  Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury). 
Downey.  3.1.  6d.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  Zoology  (Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester.  Part  IV.  :  The 
Platyhelmia,  the  Mesozoa  and  the  Nemertini).  Black.  15^.  net. 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  :  its  Prevention  and  Cure  ( Prof.  Carlo  Ruata). 
Bristol  :  Wright.  3-r.  net. 

Kitchen  Physic  (W.  T.  Fernie).  Bristol:  Wright.  6s. 

Theology. 

The  Plearts  of  Men  (PI.  Fielding).  Ilurst  and  Blackett.  I  or.  net. 
The  Earliest  Gospel  :  a  Plistorical  Study  of  the  Gospel  According  to 
Mark  (Allan  Menzies).  Macmillan.  8r.  6d.  net. 

The  Coronation  Service  (Rev.  Joseph  II.  Pemberton).  Skeffington. 
2 s.  net. 

Paganism  in  the  Papal  Church  (W.  J.  Wilkins).  Sonnenschein. 
3r.  6 d. 

The  Century  Bible  :  The  Pastoral  Epistles  (Edited  by  R.  F.  Horton). 
Edinburgh  :  Jack. 

Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Rev.  William  Robertson).  Black 
6 d.  net. 

Studies  and  Speculations  in  Natural  Theology  (Rev.  W.  L.  Blamires). 
Partridge.  3.1.  6 d. 

On  the  Path  of  Progress  ;  or,  The  National  Church  and  a  Needed 
Forward  Movement  (Henry  Latimer  Jackson).  Elliot  Stock. 
2s.  6 d. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Jude  (The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg).  Edinburgh  :  Clark,  ioj.  6 d. 

Travel. 

Travel  in  the  First  Year  after  Christ  with  Special  Reference  to  Asia 
Minor  (Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.  S^. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Lake  District  (A.  G.  Bradley).  Mac¬ 
millan.  6s. 

To  the  South  Polar  Regions  (Louis  Bernacchi).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
12 s.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Voyage  of  Ithobal  (Sir  Edwin  Arnold).  Murray.  5*.  net. 

The  Heavenly  Link  (E.  A.  Tietkens).  Kegan  Paul.  51. 

Miscellaneous. 

Age  of  Chaucer,  The,  1346-1400  (F.  J.  Snell).  Bell.  31-.  6d. 
Cambridge  University  Calendar,  The,  for  the  Year  1901-1902. 

Cambridge  Deighton  Bell,  and  Co.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Childhood,  The,  of  Queen  Victoria  (Mrs.  Gerald  Gurney).  Nisbet. 
6s. 

De  Quincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  (Edited  by  John 
Downie).  Black.  3L  6 d. 

Fame  and  Fiction  (E.  A.  Bennett).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

How  to  Succeed  in  Your  Examination  (George  A.  Wade).  Grant 
Richards.  2 s.  6 d. 

How  to  Write  an  Essay  (By  the  Author  of  “  How  to  Write  a  Novel  ”). 
Grant  Richards.  2 s.  6 d. 

How  Our  Navy  is  Run  (Archibald  S.  Hurd).  Pearson.  5r. 

Jewish  Year  Book,  The,  5662  (Edited  by  Rev.  Isidore  Harris). 
Greenberg.  2s.  6d. 

Love  Poems  of  Landor.  John  Lane.  u.  6d.  net. 

Motley  Crew,  A  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Steevens).  Grant  Richards.  6r. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3fr.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  lfr.30 ;  Studio,  ir.  ;  New 
Liberal  Review,  u.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  if.  ;  Lippincott’s,  2$c^  ; 
The  Anglo-American,  is. 

For  October  : — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  ij. 


J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  21  Berners  Street,  London. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MASAI. 

By  SIDNEY  LANGFORD  IIINDE, 

H.M.  Collector  British  East  Africa  Protectorate, 

and  HILDEGARDE  IIINDE. 

With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings,  i  vol.  15s.  net. 

A  VANISHED  ARCADIA. 

By  R.  B*  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM,  Author  of  “  Mogreb-el-Acksa,”  &c. 

1  vol.  9s. 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

Drawn  from  Life  in  1900  by  WM.  NICHOLSON. 

Lithographed  in  colours,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GREAT  PEOPLES. 

A  New  Series  Edited  by  Professor  YORK  POWELL. 

1.  THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE. 

Their  Origin,  Growth,  and  Influence. 

By  MARTIN  A.  S.  HUME, 

Editor  of  “The  Calendars  of  Spanish  State  Papers.”  1  vol.  6s. 

[  Wednesday. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

A  Study  of  Colonisation  and  its  Problems. 

By  POULTNEY  BIGELOW.  1  vol.  10s.  net. 

The  Contemporary  Review. — “  A  book  on  colonisation  which  maybe  commended 
for  intelligence  and  vanity.  Mr.  Bigelow  writes  as  one  who  has  observed  and 
studied  the  problems  of  Empire.” 

GIOCONDA:  a  Play. 

By  GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO.  Translated  by  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

1  vol.  3s.  6d. 


THE  WORKS  OF  TOLSTOI. 

Newly  Translated  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 

ANNA  KARENIN. 

With  Portraits.  2  vols.  15s. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Mr.  HEIN  EM  ANN  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  pub¬ 
lish  Mr.  GILBERT  PARKER ’S  New  Novel  on  Friday, 
September  27 . 

THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER, 

Author  of  “  The  Lane  that  had  No  Turning,”  &c. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  St.  James\s  Gazette. — “  Interesting,  characteristic,  and  highly  dramatic.  A 
stirring,  warm-blooded  story,  that  one  is  sorry  to  have  finished.” 

FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER. 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY,  Author  of  “The  Last  Sentence.” 

The  Athenceum. — “  Brightly  and  pleasantly  written.” 

LOVE  AND  HIS  MASK. 

By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 

The  Academy. — “A  spirited  story,  with  an  unaffected  tenderness  that  lingers  in 
the  memory.” 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  VAILS. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  “  Dodo.” 

[. Second  Impression. 

The  Times. — “  A  really  thrilling  and  exciting  tale,  readable  all  through  and  full 
of  entertainment.” 

FOREST  FOLK. 

By  JAMES  PRIOR.  [ Second  Impression. 

The  Spectator. — “  We  have  no  hesitation  in  welcoming  ‘  Forest  Folk  ’  as  one  of 
the  very  best  and  most  original  novels  of  the  year.  The  characterisation  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  narrative  is  crowded  with  exciting  incident,  and  the  author  has,  in  addition 
to  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  quite  peculiar  gift  for  describing  effects  of  light  and 
colour.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT. 

By  BASIL  MARNAN.  [ Second  Impression. 

The  Morning  Post. — “Strong,  clever,  and  striking.” 


SISTER  CARRIE. 

By  THEODORE  DREISER.  4s.  [Dollar  Library. 

The  Academy. — “The  book  is  thoroughly  good,  alike  in  accurate  observation, 
in  human  sympathy,  and  in  dramatic  power.' 

THE  DARLINGTONS. 

By  E.  E.  PEAKE.  4s.  [Dollar  Library . 

The  Athenceum. — “  It  is  distinguished  by  a  catholic  sanity  of  outlook,  a  suave 
tolerance,  and  a  remarkably  keen  and  vivid  insight  into  the.  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
human  types  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  interest  is  alive  and  unflagging  from 
beginning  to  end.”  _ 

Mr.  Heinemann’s  Notes  on  some  Forthcoming  Books,  Fall  1901, 

Post  Free. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

For  OCTOBER. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

Among  the  principal  Contents  are: — 

THE  KAISER  AND  HIS  FAMILY:  A  Personal  Study  by  Charles  Lowe. 
THE  NEXT  POPE:  Who  will  Succeed  Leo  XIII.?  M.  De  Nevers. 

THE  TAUCHNITZ  EDITION.  With  many  Unpublished  Letters  from 
Literary  Celebrities.  Tighe  Hopkins. 

THE  PRE-RAPHZFL1TE  BRETHREN.  W.  E.  Henley. 

CAPERCAILLIE  SHOOTING  IN  THE  ALPS.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman. 

A  MASTER  MIND  IN  SCIENCE :  A  Character  Study  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
H.  C.  Marillier. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HOUSE.  A  Novel  in  Little.  Albert  Kinross. 

“The  Cost,  Comfort,  and  Curiosities  of  Railway  Travel,”  “An  American 
Schoolboy’s  Letters,”  and  many  other  Articles  and  Stories  by  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
Mrs.  Frances  Harrod,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  R.  Neish,  F.  M.  Hueffer,  Alfred 
Ollivant,  C.  R.  Chesterton,  and  others. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

Order  at  once  ;  the  September  number  was  sold  out  immediately 
after  publication . 


MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD, 

Author  of  “  Letters  from  Majorca,”  &c. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

With  85  Illustrations.  Svo.  10s.  net.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

ROSA  N.  CAREYSS  NEW  NOVEL, 

HERB  OF  GRACE. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN— HUGH  THOMSON. 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  crown  8vo.  6s.  [The  Cranford  Series. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies.  Super  royal  Svo. 

30s.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES-New  Volume. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

By  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  crown  Svo.  cloth 

elegant,  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  Mr.  Bradley  has  gone  through  his  task  with  real  enthusiasm 

and  patient  inquiry’ . A  book  which  everyone  who  loves  the  lakes  or  intends  to 

visit  them  in  a  quiet  spirit  will  like  to  read.” 


VOLUME  I.  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

DICTIONARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMD  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Written  by  many  hands  and  Edited  by  Professor  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.Sc.,  Hon.  LL.  D.'P&c.  In  3  volumes. 
With  Illustration  and  extensive  Bibliographies.  Vol.  I.  A — LAW. 
Super  Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 


KING  ALFRED,  as  Educator  of  his  People 

'and  Man  of  Letters.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  an 
Appendix  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 


THE  ROMAN  THEOCRACY  AMD  THE  REPUBLIC, 

1846-1849.  By  R.  M.  Johnston.  Svo.  ios.  net. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  red  cloth,  5s.  per  volume. 

CONTAINS 

EMERSON’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  6  vols. 

THOMAS  GRAY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  4  vols. 
CHARLES  LAMB’S  LETTERS  AND  WORKS.  7  vols. 
JOHN  CORLEY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  1  r  vols. 
THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  10  vols. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE 

ZUIDERZEE.  By  W.  J.  Tuin  and  J.  G.  Veldheer.  Profusely  Illustrated 
by  J.  G.  Veldheer  and  W,  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp.  With  decorative  Initials  and 
many  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  21s. 

NEW  SIX  SHILLING  BOOKS. 

1„  A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “Vanity,  the 

Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste."  (Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 

“  I  feel  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  written." — Extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Author. 

2.  DEATH  THE  SHOWMAN.  By  John  Fraser. 

3.  A  DOUBLE  CHOICE.  By  James  Baker,  Author  of 

“  The  Cardinal’s  Page,"  &c. 

4.  SOULS  OF  PASSAGE.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

5.  BY  ROCK  AND  POOL.  By  Louis  Becke. 

6.  WHY  NOT,  SWEETHEART  ?  By  Julia  W.  Henshaw 

(Julian  Durham). 

"1.  NINE  UNLIKELY  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Told  by  E.  Nesbit,  Author  of  “  The  Treasure  Seekers."  Pictured  by  H.  R. 
Millar. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  BLUE  BABY  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By 

Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

TWO  BUSYBODIES:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Adventures  of 

Hilary  and  John  Chippendale  Craven.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Arnold.  Cloth,  5s. 

MARGARET  HETHERTON!  By  E.  L.  Kiesow.  With 

Frontispiece.  Cloth,  5s. 

IN  TIBET  AND  CHINESE  TURKESTAN.  By 

Captain  Deasy.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  6s. 

FROM  SQUIRE  TO  PRINCE.  Being  the  History  of  the 

House  of  Cirksena.  By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOKS 


NOW  READY  at  all  Libraries  and  the  Booksellers. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  WHO 

WROTE  THE  CASKET  LETTERS.  By  SAMUEL  COWAN,  J.P.,  of  the 
Perthshire  Advertiser.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  28s.  net.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  16  photogravure  portraits  of  the  Queen,  all  morejor  less  famous,  some  of 
them  nev«  r  before  published. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  in  the  Daily  Mail,  September  4,  says:  — 

“ . Beautiful  these  volumes  undoubtedly  are,  and  most  thrilling  reading, 

specially  to  be  prized,  also,  for  the  unexampled  series  of  the  Queen’s  portraits  which 

Mr.  Cowan  has  brought  together . Mr.  Cowan’s  volumes  are  full  of  interest,  not 

only  for  students  of  the  particular  period,  but  for  all  who  are  moved  by  stirring 
.narrative.” 


NOW  READY.  VOL.  IV.  Complete  in  four  4to.  vols.  about  300  pages.  Price 

each  £2  2s.  net. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  XIXth  CEN- 

TURY.  With  Biographical  Notices,  each  volume  containing  upwards  of  200 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone,  together  with  6  Etchings  by  Ph. 
Zilcken.  Edited  by  Max  Rooses,  Curator  of  Plantin-Moretus  Museum, 
Antwerp.  Trarf&ldted  by  F.  Knowles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  sold  separately.  Illustrated  Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  WEAR. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS.  By  J.  K.  Mumford. 

With  16  Colour  Plates  from  Selected  Rugs,  and  16  Autotypes  and  Photo¬ 
engravings.  Large  8vo.  (8x  n.Q.  Two  Guineas  net. 

“Oriental  Rugs”  is  the  brief  title  of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work  by 
John  Kimberley  Mumford.  Twenty  years  ago  fine  specimens  of  antique  Oriental 
rugs  were  readily  obtainable  ;  now  perfect  antique  specimens  are  growing  scarce. 
The  author  is  a  collector  of  rugs,  and  by  years  of  study  has  become  recognised  as 
an  expert.  He  has  travelled  widely  through  the  East,  collecting  material  for  his 
work,  which  contains  16  Photochromes  (Colour  plates)  produced  by  a  new  process, 
8  Artotypes  of  designs  rather  than  colours,  8  Half-tone  Illustrations  from  the 
author’s  Photographs,  and  2  Maps.  These,  with  the  text  of  over  300  pages,  form  a 
■superb  quarto  volume  in  handsome  binding. 


THE  NORDRACH  TREATMENT  FOR  CON- 

SUMPTIVES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  How  to  Cure  and  Prevent  Consumption 
and  other  forms  of  Tuberculosis,  together  with  a  general  consideration  of  the 
Laws  governing  Health.  By  James  Arthur  Gibson.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra 
binding,  3s.  6d.  net.  Prospectus  on  application. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  PENANG.  A  Short 

Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Francis  and  William  Light,  the  Founders  of  Penang 
and  Adelaide.  By  A.  Francis  Stuart.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited 


TREHERNE’S  SKILLING  SPORTING  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

LITTLE  CHERSE, 

Or  the  Trainer’s  Daughter. 

By  LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE. 

Trice  One  Shilling  net. 

Note. — This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shilling  Sporting 
(Novels  which  will  be  published  monthly. 


NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 
Eleanor.  Fifth  Impression.  With  Illus- 

trations  by  Albert  Sterner. 

OVER  110,000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

.  London  Quarterly  Review. — “  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine  and 

rich  in  glimpses  of  Italian  life  and  character . Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us 

a  book  that  finds  its  way  to  one’s  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed 
pleasure  as  this.” 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  Sixth 

Edition. 

Titnes. — “A  book  which  will  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  best  work.... 
The  story  is  a  story  of  a  great  passion  worthily  told.” 

Sir  George  Tressady.  Fourth 

Edition. 

Standard.— f  An  exceedingly  able  book.  We  doubt  if  any  other  living  woman 

could  have  written  it . It  is  a  work  which  does  her  heart  and  imagination  infinite 

credit.” 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAH. 

The  Castle  Inn.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Times. — “  A  story  which  the  reader  follows  with  excited  curiosity The  opening 

scene  is  of  the  essence  of  lomance,  and  worthy  of  Dumas . In  brief,  author  and 

readers  are  to  be  congratulated,  and,  as  the  Toad  in  the  Hole  says,  *  This  is  what 
you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.’  ” 

By  HENRY  SETOM  M ERR  I  MAN. 

The  isle  Of  Unrest.  With  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Impression. 

Morning  Post. — “A  really  admirable  novel The  sort  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  everything  until  he  has  finished  it.” 

Roden’s  Corner.  Third  Edition. 

Punch. — “  For  dramatic  situation,  intensity,  and  simplicity  of  narrative  it  is 
marvellous _ The  plot  is  ingenious  and  new.” 

In  Kedar’s  Tents.  Eighth  Edition. 

Guardian. — “  Mr.  Merriman  is  at  his  best.  It  is  full  of  adventure,  of  humour, 
and  of  vigour.” 

The  Grey  Lady.  New  Edition.  With 

12  Full-page  Illustrations.  ..  . 

Globe. — “  A  story  of  striking  merit  throughout.” 

The  Sowers.  Twenty-first  Edition. 

Graphic. — “  Will  be  found  very  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  until  its  last  page  has 
been  turned.” 

By  A .  CONAN  BOYLE. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko. 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Speaker. — “It  is  dangerous  to  describe  any  work  of  fiction  in  these  days  of  a 
prolific  press  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is 
strictly  applicable  to  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  ‘  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.’  ” 

Uncle  Be  mac.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle.  -  “  ‘  Uncle  Bernac’  is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle’s  Napoleon. 
Viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat,  it  must  take  rank  before  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written.  The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere 
a  high  literary  level.” 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  Tales  of 

War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

Times. — “  These  stories  stir  the  blood  and  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  any 
Englishman  who  does  not  enjoy  them  must  have  something  wrong  with  his  nature.” 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 

The  Brass  Bottle.  Third  Impression. 

Manchester  Guardian.  —  “A  pure  farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  we  think, 
the  best  thing  he  has  done  since  he  cracked  our  sides  with  ‘  Vice  Versa.’  ” 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

The  Silver  Skull.  With  12  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 

British  Weekly. — “A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring 
with  the  romance  of  hot  and  passionate  hearts.” 

Little  Anna  Mark.  With  a  Frond- 

spiece.  Second  Impression. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misadventure.” 

The  Black  Douglas.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Third  Impression. 

Speaker. — “A  book  which  grips  the  imagination  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fashion.” 

The  Red  Axe.  With  8  Full-page  Illustra- 

tions  Third  Impression. 

Weekly  Sun. — “  A  powerful  story,  which  he  tells  in  his  own  masterful  style.” 

Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 

Third  Impression. 

Spectator.  —  “  The  story  teems  with  incidents  of  all  sorts,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along,  keenly  interested  and  full  of  sympathy,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 


***  Messrs.  SMITH. ,  ELDER ,  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward 

a  copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 


“  Words,  myriads  of  words.” 

Walt  Whitman. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Daily  Chronicle.') 


TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

THE 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 


Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  o’clock. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp”  at  8. 


RINCE  OF  WALES’.  “BECKY  SHARP.” 


CENTURY  (late  ADELPH1)  THEATRE. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager . Mr.  TOM  B.  DAVIS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2.30. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan’s  Company  in 
THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 


IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 


Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and 
CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  NEW  EDITION  of  the 

‘‘imperial  DICTIONARY ” 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


IS  THE 

MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON 

of  the  English  Language  in  the  World. 


ALBERT  HALL,  LONDON. 

gifYTTg  W  AND  HIS  CELEBRATED 

AMERICAN 

BAND. 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  4  and  5, 
and  MATINEE,  OCTOBER  5. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


The  price  of  the  Dictionary  originally  was  ^5.  The 
Saturday  Review  now  offers  it  for  jCa,.  It  can  be 
secured  at  once  by  payment  of  5s.  down  and  7 y.  6 d. 
monthly  for  ten  months. 

Specimen  pages,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to,  or  the 
Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 

•38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOTICES. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND 
COLLEGE. 

HE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 

October  ist,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ,£900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora¬ 
tories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum.  Library,  &c. 

The  Amalgamated  Clubs’  Ground  (10  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


The  Terms  oj  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  TV  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

18  2 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year... 

...  O  14  I 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

...  0  7  1 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  (0  the 
Manager ,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  TV.  C. 

hi  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW \  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  lo  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


The  SATURDAY  REVLEIV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places. 

abroad: — 


T7ULL  COURSES  FOR  MATRICULATED 

X  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  at 
composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 

Preparations  for  all  examinations  of  the  London  University. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

Michaelmas  term  commences  October  3. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

LADIES’  DEPARTMENT,  Kensington.  —  Michaelmas  Term  commences 
October  14.  Apply  to  the  Vice-Principal,  13  Kensington  Square. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


Paris . . . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  . . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St.. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbam,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 


Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company.  386  St.  James’s  Street. 
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MORTGAGE  AND  DEBENTURE  COMPANY. 

Business  in  a  Very  Satisfactory  Condition. 

HE  ordinary  o-eneral  meeting  of  the  Mortgage  and 

Debenture  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  7  Moorgate  Street, 
E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Close,  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Robert  R.  Nelson)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — We  little  thought  when  w'e  issued  the  notice 
convening  this  meeting  that  in  the  interval  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  in 
which  the  business  of  this  company  is  carried  on  would  havfe  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
a  foul  murderer.  N  or  did  England  dream  when  so  recently  she  lost  her  great 
Queen  that  she  would  so  soon  again  be  plunged  in  grief,  and  in  turn  be  tendering 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  that  country,  allied  to  her  by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship  and 
kindred  spirit,  whose  sympathy  she  prized  the  most  of  all  offered  to  her  at  the  time 
of  her  national  bereavement.  I  use  no  mere  form  of  words  when  I  say  that  in  the 
death  of  William  McKinley  that  great  country  of  which  he  was  the  President  has 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  William  McKinley  was  not  in  politics  by  reason  of 
personal  ambition,  or  for  pecuniary  rewards,  or  even  for  a  livelihood,  for  he  was 
always  a  poor  man,  and  dies  a  comparatively  poor  man.  He  was  in  politics  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and,  alas  !  just  as  he,  with  his  great  intellect,  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  that  the  policy  he  had  advocated  ten  years  ago  was  no  longer 
in  the  same  degree  applicable  to  the  changed  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  had  to  lay  down  his  life.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  high  pro¬ 
tective  policy  he  inaugurated  and  that  was  connected  with  his  name  should  be 
modified,  now  that  the  manufacturing  and  business  industries  were  more  than  able 
to  hold  their  own,  and  he  realised  that  his  great  country,  united  as  it  now  is, 
some  forty  years  after  the  great  Civil  War,  was  not  destined  to  continue  the 
policy  of  self-isolation  that  was  expedient  so  long  as  the  nation  was  not 
wholly  at  unity  within  itself,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  that  nation 
of  76,000,000  of  people,  mostly  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  imbued  with  the 
traditional  love  of  order  and  justice  characteristic  of  that  race,  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  mother-country — England — was  ddfctined  bv  Providence  to 
take  its  part  for  the  influence  of  good  in  the  world.  McKinley,  when  he 
first  came  into  prominence  some  twelve  years  ago,  was  only  a  politician,  but 
when  elected  President,  and  given  a  position  that  a  statesman  should  occupy,  he 
rose  to  it,  and  McKinley  died  a  great  statesman.  Turning  now  to  the  business  that 
has  brought  us  together,  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1901,  duly  audited  by  Messrs. 
Woodthorpe.  Bevan  and  Co.,  have  been  circulated  amongst  you,  and  I  suppose  that 
it  will  be  your  pleasure  that  we  take  them  as  read.  The  profit  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £25,665  14s.  7d.,  which  compares  with  a  profit  of  .£21,608  8s.  3d.  for 
the  previous  year,  so  that  the  business  is  shown  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
condition.  The  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  set  forth  very  clearly  the 
position  of  the  company,  and  as  they  follow  the  usual  form,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  much  about  them.  But  if  there  are  any  points  upon  which  any  share¬ 
holder  present  wishes  for  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
before  putt  ing  the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT. 

You  will,  however,  notice  that  the  real  estate  account  has  been  reduced  from 
.£26,638  5s.  nd.  to  ^80)949  9s.  4d.  by  sales  of  land  acquired  through  foreclosure. 
This  item  marks  a  decided  progress  in  the  realisation  of  lands,  the  mortgages  upon 
which  had  to  be  taken  in  by  the  company.  Further  testimony  is  afforded  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  such  realisation  of  lands  by  the  increase  in  the  item 
amounts  due  for  lands  sold,  which  has  risen  from  ,£16,495  18s.  8d.  to  ,£25,597  18s. 
The  money  held  in  this  account  represents  sales  of  land  on  the  “  time  ”  system, 
representing  instalments  spread  over  some  years,  but  which  instalments  carry 
interest,  and  are  thus  producing  .income  to  the  company,  while  so  long  as  the 
money  remained  in  foreclosure  and  real  estate  accounts  it  wa«,  of  course,  unpro¬ 
ductive.  And  still  further  proof  is  given  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
company’s  position  by  the  reduction  of  amount  in  the  forec’osure  account,  from 
£4,386  12s.  3d.  to  £2,366  5s.  4d.  The  sound  position  of  the  company  may  there¬ 
fore  be  gauged  by  taking  the  amount  of  real  estate  on  hand,  £18,949  9s.  4d.,  and 
the  amount  involved  in  foreclosure,  £2,366  5s.  4d. — together,  £21,315  14s.  8d. — 
which  represent  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  company  that  is  involved  in  a 
lock-up,  and  comparing  it  with  the  £868,653  which  represents  the  total  investments 
of  the  company  and  the  cash  on  hand — that  is-,  the  amount  of  unproductive  capital 
is  under  per  cent,  of  the  capital  investment,  and  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  I 
think  I  rnay  say  that  this  is  a  condition  of  affairs  probably  not  excelled  by  any 
investment  company  of  a  like  nature,  and  is  a  record  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud.  The  satisfactory  state  of  this  company’s  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  confined  the  business  of  making  its  mortgages  strictly  to  those  States  and  por¬ 
tions  of  States  that  have  been  long  settled,  where,  although  the  rate  of  interest  was 
not  so  high  as  the  rate  ruling  in  the  less  settled  portions  of  the  West,  yet  the 
security  was  unimpeachable;  and,  further,  to  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
company’s  investments  in  special  assessment  vouchers— that  is  the  form  of  municipal 
bonds  which  have  largely  been  dealt  in  by  this  company,  through  which,  although 
an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars  has  been  made  in  them,  and  several 
millions  of  dollars  repaid,  there  has  not  been  lost  a  single  dollar.  These 
municipal  bonds,  together  with  farm  mortgages,  constitute  the  two  securities 
deposited  with  the  trustees  to  secure  the  debenture  stock  issued  by  the  company. 
It  may  interest  the  shareholders  to  know  that  on  farm  mortgage  loans  the  average 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  borrowe  s  was  6.70  per  cent.  The  average  percentage 
of  amount  loaned  to  value  of  security  was  29.34,  the  average  amount  of  each  loan 
was  £209  6s.  2d.,  the  average  acreage  covered  by  each  loan  was  157.65  acres,  the 
average  valuation  per  acre  of  the  land  mortgaged  to  the  company  was  £4  9s.  nd., 
and  the  average  amount  loaned  on  each  acre  was  £1  6s.  7d. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  A  SOUND  BUSINESS. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  profit  available  for  distribution,  as  mentioned  in  the 
directors’  report,  a  sum  of  £2,500  has  been  transferred  to  reserve  account ;  and  the 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares  for  the  half-year  ended  31st  March,  1901,  has  been 
paid.  It  is  now  proposed  to  pay  the  usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares  and  to  write  off  the  sum  of  £5,  500  from  preliminary  expenses,  reducing  that 
item  from  £14,095  7s.  2d.  to  £8,595  7s.  2d.,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of 
£119  17s.  nd.  to  next  year’s  account.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  extinguish  the 
preliminary  expenses  account  by  ten  yearly  payments,  but  the  company  has  done  so 
well  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  account  will  be  extinguished  in  about  half  that 
time,  perhaps  next  year,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  directors  hope  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  reserve  account  to  a  substantial  figure  as  time  goes  on.  This  account 
now  stands  at  £11, coo.  With  such  a  record  and  such  a  balance-sheet  it  is  surprising 
that  the  securities  of  this  company  are  quoted  somewhat  under  par.  But  I  have  no 


doubt  that  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the  public  and  the  Stock  Exchange  have  not 
forgotten  the  failure,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  of  a  number  of  companies  styling 
themselves  American  mortgage  companies,  but  whose  managers  speculated  with  the 
funds  in  all  sorts  of  gambles  in  no  way  connected  with  proper  Western  farm 
mortgages,  and  ever  since  brokers  have  been  shy  of  recommending  investments 
in  companies  having  anything  to  do  with  American  land.  As  time  goes 
on,  however,  they  will  recognise  that  a  company  that  successfully  went  through  the 
Baring  crisis  and  the  great  financial  crises  that  followed  in  America  must  be  a 
sound  concern,  and  that  its  securities  are  worth  buying  for  investment.  In  those 
days  of  financial  stress  the  Farmland  Mortgage  and  Debenture  Company,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  this  company,  had  annually  some  £200,000  falling  due  on  terminable 
debentures.  The  sole  means  of  paying  such  debentures  as  were  not  renewed  was 
by  calling  on  the  farmers  in  turn  to  pay  up  their  corresponding  mortgages.  As  the 
reports  for  those  years  of  that  company  show,  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
difficulty;  and,  therefore,  a  business  that  could  repayor  secure  the  renewal  of  its 
debentures  to  the  extent  of  £200,000  per  annum  during  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
crises  ever  known,  and  which  to  do  so  had  to  lean  upon  the  American  farmer  in 
those  times  of  financial  difficulties,  shows  that  the  business  of  lending  money  to  the 
American  farmer,  when  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  soundest  businesses  in  the 
world. 

THE  TERMINABLE  DEBENTURES. 

In  how  much  better  a  condition  is  this  present  company,  the  successor  of  the 
Farmland  Mortgage  and  Debenture  Company?  This  company  was  chiefly  formed 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  terminable  debentures,  which  in  times  of  panic  might  prove  a 
danger,  and  it  undertook  to  pay  off  over  £200,000  of  terminable  debentures  of  the 
Farmland  Mortgage  and  Debenture  Company  falling  due  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
It  has  paid  off  the  whole  of  this,  except  some  £20,000,  which  is  not  yet  due,  but 
which  will  be  paid  off  by  March  next.  This  company  will  then  be  in  the  position 
of  having  no  further  terminable  debentures  to  pay  off,  aud  has  this  further  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  old  company — that  the  position  of  the  Western  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  good  as  it  has  been  with  few  exceptional  periods  in  the  past,  is 
better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  for  reasons  which  I  will  show, 
there  is  no  danger  now  that  American  farmers  are  ever  likely  again  to  suffer 
from  periods  of  over  -  production.  So  long  as  good  Government  lands 
could  be  had  for  nothing  there  was  always  a  danger  of  over-production  in  the 
United  States  and  of  farmers  having  to  face  a  consequent  heavy  fall  in  prices.  But 
during  the  ’eighties  the  era  of  good  farming  land  being  acquired  for  nothing  came 
to  an  end,  practically  all  the  public  lands  of  any  agricultural  value  having  by  that 
time  been  taken  up.  And,  roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  the  limit  of  production  of  cereals  in  the  United  States  has  been  reached, 
and  the  amount  of  cereals  raised  each  year  is  now  dependent,  not  on  varying  acre¬ 
age  under  cultivation,  but  on  crop  conditions.  In  1870  the  total  production  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  amounted  in  round  figures  to  230,000,000  bushels. 
During  the  period  from  1870  to  1880  millions  of  acres  of  public  land  were  taken  up 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  so  that  by  1880  the  production  had  increased  to 
498,000,000  bushels.  From  thenceforth  we  may  practically  say  that  the  wheat 
production  was  more  dependent  on  crop  conditions  than  on  the  increased  acreage 
sown,  for  we  find  that  in  1890  the  wheat  production  was  actually  less,  amounting 
to  only  39Q,coo,oco  bushels.  Although  the  production  in  1899,  a  good  year,  was 
547,000,000  bushels,  yet  it  is  only  some  50,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1880,  some 
twenty  years  before.  Two  years— 1891  and  1898— the  banner  years  for  wheat,  show 
over  600,000,000  bushels.  Similarly  with  maize.  In  1870  the  production  amounted  to 
1,094,255,000  bushels.  In  1880  it  had  increased  to  1,717,434,543  bushels,  but  in 
1890  the  amount  produced  was  1,489,970,000  bushels,  and  in  1891— again  a  wonder¬ 
ful  year — to  2,060,154,000,  and  in  1899,  2,078,143,933.  These  figures,  therefore, 
show  that,  except  for  crop  conditions  and  better  farming,  we  cannot  expect,  nor  is 
there  room  for,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  maize  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1870  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  38,500,000, 
and  in  1900  it  is  76,000,000.  We  are,  therefore,  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  when  for  the  first  time  practically  the  whole  of  its 
farm  products  will  be  needed  to  feed  its  own  population.  True  the  United  States 
still  exports  its  cereals  in  large  quantities,  but  whether  it  can  do  so  in  ten  years 
time,  when  its  population  has  increased  by  another  fifteen  or  twenty  million  inhabi¬ 
tants,  jemains  to  be  seen.  I  think  not. 

“AN  ERA  OF  IMMENSE  MANUFACTURING  ACTIVITY.” 

I  think  that  the  United  States  is  only  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  immense 
manufacturing  activity.  We  cannot  blink  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  that  wonderful 
country  possesses  naturally  advantages  which  no  other  country  in  the  world,  I 
think,  has.  Besides  its  agricultural  advantages.^  it  has  vast  resources  of  coal  and 
iron  ;  it  has  wonderful  systems  of  communication  by  rail  and  river,  and  it  has 
added  to  these  advantages  the  most  intelligent,  energetic,  go-ahead  population  in 
the  world.  All  this  points  to  the  enjoyment  of  great  prosperity  lor  that  country  (no 
doubt,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  occasional  financial  disturbances)  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  This  being  so.  the  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  centres  will  be 
reflected  on  those  who  supply  the  manufacturing  centres  with  food,  and  I  think 
the  American  farmer  has  reached  the  stage  where  he  is  impervious  to  the  ups  and 
downs  connected  with  crises  that  have  sometimes  shaken  American  finance.  The 
American  farmer  went  through  the  period  of  crises  in  the  'nineties  with  flying 
colours  :  far  better  than  before  will  he  be  able  to  meet  any  such  crises  in  the  future, 
although  in  the  time  of  the  last  panic  the  public  and  the  Press  generally  deduced 
from  the  failure  ot  the  mortgage  companies  alluded  to  above  that  the  American 
farmer  was  ruined.  I  wrote  long  letters  to  the  “Times,”  the  “Economist,”  the 
“  Statist,”  the  “  Investors’  Review,”  and  other  papers,  controverting  these  theories, 
and  showing  by  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farmers  that  even  in  those 
days  they  were  far  from  ruined.  In  this  opinion  I  was  backed  up 
by  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  time  has 
shown  how  right  we  were,  and  how  wrong  were  those  wiseacres  who 
assumed  that  because  ill-managed  mortgage  companies  failed,  therefore  the 
American  farmer  must  be  in  a  state  of  collapse.  In  these  days  American  farmers 
generally  are  under  no  necessity  to  have  any  mortgage  on  their  farms,  and  their 
resources  are  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  mortgages  they  may  put  upon  their 
land  ;  but  it  pays  them  to  borrow,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  make  money  by  investing 
in  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  in  implements  and  machinery  for  the  more 
economical  working  of  their  farms.  When  all  these  facts  become  better  known  to 
our  English  public,  and  this  company  continues  for  a  year  or  two  years  more  to 
show  its  present  satisfactory  condition,  we  may  see  more  appreciation  shown  for 
the  securities  of  this  -company.  I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  report  and  accounts, 
presented  to  the  meeting,  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  F.  North  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  :  “  That  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  that  £5,500  be  written  off  in  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  preliminary  Expenses,  and  that  the  sum  of  £11975.  ud.  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year.” 

This  was  ‘econded  by  Mr.  North,  and  also  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  North  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  P.  Stevens,  the  retiring  directors,  were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Woodthorpe, 
Bevan  and  Co.  were  also  re-appointed  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  terminated. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  C0CKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


2i  September,  1901  The  Saturday  Review. 
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THE  EL  ORO  MINING  AND  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898.) 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  SIDNEY  G.  A.  SHIPPARD,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman). 
COLONEL  ROBERT  BARING. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  BARNETT. 

R.  T.  BAYLISS. 

CAPTAIN  HENRY  V.  HART-DAVIS. 

ALFRED  NAYLOR. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER.— JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 
GENERAL  MANAGER.— P.  L.  FOSTER. 

SECRETARY.— J.  H.  M.  SHAW. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  CLARKE,  RAWLINS,  and  CO.,  Gresham  House,  London. 

Messrs.  GUGGENH ELMER,  UNTERM YER,  and  MARSHALL,  New  York. 
SENOR  PABLO  MARTINEZ  DEL  RIO,  Mexico  City. 

REPORT  to  be  presented  at  the  Second  Ordinary  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Shareholders,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  London,  E.C.,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  October,  ipoi. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  annexed  Statement  of  Accounts, 
which  covers  the  12  months  from  the  1st  July,  1900,  to  the  30th  June,  1901,  and 


shows  a  net  realised  profit  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,6152,644  17  6 

To  this  must  be  added  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  54,216  16  10 


carried  forward  from  the  previous  year,  making  a  total  of  . .  ..  .£206,861  14  4 

Out  of  this  ,648,511  os.  has  been  paid  for  Income  Tax  for  1900,  and  for  Dividend 
No.  1  ;  £47,500  for  Dividend  No.  2  ;  £n,qoo  has  been  written  off  on  account  of  the 
Somera  No.  1  option,  and  £20,000  for  Depreciation  of  Plant,  leaving  a  balance  of 
.£79,850  5s.  4d.,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  forward. 

MILL  AND  CYANIDE  PLANT. — Everything  is  now  in  full  working  order  in 
the  100-Stamp  Mill  and  in  the  Cyanide  Plant,  the  additions  to  which  came  into 
working  order  in  the  month  of  April,  and  have  enabled  the  output  to  be  increased  to 
the  present  production  of  9,340  tons. 

The  entire  plant  is  being  kept  in  first-class  order  as  will  be  seen  from  the  General 
Manager's  Report  annexed  hereto. 

DEEP  LEVEL.—- On  the  17th  August  the  shaft  on  the  Somera  Claim,  held  under 
option,  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  970  ft. 

At  the  750-ft.  Level  of  the  Somera  Shatt,  which  corresponds  with  the  486-ft.  Level 
■of  the  El  Oro  Mine,  a  cross-cut  was  driven  which  intersected  the  El  Oro  Vein. 
Further  work  on  this  level  was  delayed  owing  to  the  necessity  of  installing  a  pump¬ 
ing  plant  of  greater  capacity  than  the  one  taken  over  by  the  owners.  This  pump  is 
now  completed,  and  drifts  from  this  cross-cut  are  being  run  north  to  undercut  the 
North  Ore-body  on  the  486-ft.  Level,  and  south  to  connect  with  the  main  incline 
shaft  of  the  El  Oro  Mine. 

It  is  expected  that  at  an  early  date  the  Somera  Shaft  will  reach  a  depth  of  1,050  ft., 
corresponding  with  the  786-ft.  Level  of  the  El  Oro  Mine,  another  cross-cut  will  then 
be  driven  and  the  North  Ore-body  further  explored  at  this  depth. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  decided  upon  last  year,  ,£11,000,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  option  and  developments  on  this  property,  is  being 
written  off  this  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  should  the  purchase  of  the 
Somera  No.  1  be  decided  upon,  such  deductions  may  be  re-credited  to  revenue  and 
•debited  to  Capital  Account. 


PROVISION  FOR  DEPRECIATION.  -The  amount  of  £20,000  written  off 
ior  this  purpose  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  ample. 

DIVIDENDS.  — Dividend  No.  1,  of  is.  per  Share,  was  paid  on  August  15th, 
1900  ;  Dividend  No.  2*,  of  is.  per  Share,  was  paid  on  January  31st,  190.,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above;  and  Dividend  No.  3,  of  is.  3d.  per  share,  was  paid  on  July  31st, 
2901,  out  of  the  amount  of  £79,850  5s.  4d.  shown  by  the  Balance  Sheet. 

CAPITAL. — Of  the  £1,000,000  authorised  capital,  £980,000  have  now  been 
issued.  During  the  period  covered  by  the  Accounts  £80,000  have  been  issued  to 
■the  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  under  an  option  held  by  them  at  par.  The 
balance  of  20,000  Shares  is  held  in  reserve. 

GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. — Annexed  will  be  found  a  full  report  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Foster  on  the  Mining  Department  for  ten  months,  ending  July  31st,  and 
on  the  Railway  and  Lumber  Department  for  12  months  ending  June  30th.  The 
attention  of  the  Shareholders  is  specially  called  to  this  report,  as  it  states  most 
•clearly  and  concisely  the  work  done  for  the  period,  and  the  present  position  of  the 
Company's  Property. 

ORE  RESERVES.  — Since  Mr.  Foster’s  estimate  last  year,  showing  346,989  tons 
of  ore  in  reserve,  a  further  173,156  tons  have  been  developed.  During  the  period 
covered  by  his  Report,  75,345  tons  have  been  extracted  and  treated,  leaving  444,800 
tons  now  in  reserve,  an  increase  of  97,3ii  tons  compared  with  the  same  period  last 

year. 

The  average  gross  value  per  ton  of  the  whole  quantity  treated  during  the  year  has 
been  $17.96  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  $13.88  has  been  recovered,  and  the  Woiking 
Expenses,  including  Mining,  Milling,  Development,  and  General  Expenses,  amount 
to  $6.44. 

In  placing  before  the  Shareholders  the  eminently  satisfactory  result  of  the  year's 
working,  the  Directors  again  desire  to  expre>s  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  General  Manager.  Mr.  P.  L.  Foster,  and  of  the  staff  under  him. 

Colonel  R.  Baring  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Barnett,  the  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re¬ 
flection. 

The  Auditors  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths,  and  Co.,  being 
eligible,  ofier  themselves  for  re-appointment. 

(N.B. — Where  the  $  is  used,  the  American  Gold  Dollar  is  intended.) 

SIDNEY  SHIPPARD,  |  r>-  , 

R.  T.  BAYLISS,  ,  Directors. 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 


it  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  21st  September.  1901. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1901. 


To  Capital  Authorised 


£1,0:0,000 


o  o 


,,  Capital  Issued,  980,000  Shares  of  £i  each 
,,  Sundry  Creditors  ..  .... 

,,  Sundry  Shareholders  for  Dividends  unclaimed 
,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account  1900  .. 

Less  Dividend  paid  and  Income  Tax 


£983,000  o  o 
11,056  o  4 
126  5  o 

£54,216  16  10 
48,511  9  o 


,,  Balai.ee  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (subject 
to  Income  Tax)  .. 


£5,705  7  10 
74,144  17  6 

- 79,850  5  4 


£1,071,032  10  8 

Cr. 

By  Property,  including  Railwayand  Mining  Equip¬ 
ment,  Machinery,  Plant,  and  Construction  ..  £916-103  17  7 

,,  Somera  Option  as  per  last  Account  ..  ..  £30,501  6  1 

Add  Expenditure  since  ..  ..  7,622  o  4 


Less  Amount  placed  to  Sinking  Fund 

„  Stores  ..  ..  . 

,,  Sundry  Debtors  . 

„  Bullion  in  transit  .. 

,,  Beartr  Warrants 

„  Cash  in  hand,  at  Bankers  and  on  deposit 


■£38,123  6  5 
11,000  o  o 

- 27,123  6  5 

17*772  3  7 
6,819  6  7 

47,95i  8  6 

350  o  o 
54,912  /8  o 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  30th  JUNE,  1901 

To  Mining  Expenditure 
,,  Railway  Expenditure 
,,  Interest 

,,  London  Expenses.. 

,,  Directors’ Fees 
,,  Somera  Option  Sinking  Fund  .. 

,,  Depreciation  of  Plant,  &c. 

,,  Exchange  .. 

,,  Dividend  No.  2 
,,  Balance  to  Balance  Sheet 


By  Bullion  recovered  . . 

,,  Railway  Receipts.. 

,,  Profit  on  sales  of  Lumber 
,,  Profit  on  sales  of  Wood  . . 
,,  Profit  on  Stores 


,  £116,774 

8 

0 

14,71° 

iS 

8 

443 

4 

6 

1,907 

ib 

4 

i,9°° 

0 

0 

t  r,oco 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

306 

6 

10 

47,500 

O 

0 

74,M4 

U 

6 

£288,687 

II 

10 

.  £250,662 

12 

8 

3I.391 

17 

O 

5.815 

5 

4 

.  238 

5 

7 

579 

11 

3 

£288,687 

11 

10 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with. 

We  report  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet  with 
the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Company  in  London  and  with  the  audiLed  returns 
from  Mexico,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  drawn  up  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by 
the  books  of  the  Company. 


DELOITTE,  DEVER, 
4  Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 

17th  September,  1901. 


11  Cornhill,  London,  EDC., 
2 1st  September, 


GRIFFITHS  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 

SIDNEY  SHIPPARD, )  Directors 
R.  T.  BAYLISS,  f  AJireUors- 
J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 


B1RKBE0K  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  0/ 

A.  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /- 

'O  drawn  below  £100. 

fXi  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  1  0/ 

,  g  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  JJ  /q 


STOCKS  AND  SHAP.ES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  . . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  . .  ..  ...  ..  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  _  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TQ  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
Lv  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


O  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


o  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

P,  ffi  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


n  9  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

{■  ,  CfiS  W.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Rowland's 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6(1.,  7s.»  lOs.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Gaiden,  London. 
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SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  DRAGOON. 

By  ROBERT  NEILSON  STEPHENS, 

Author  of  “  A  Gentleman  Player,”  “  An  Enemy  of  the  King,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Stephens’s  gift  of  dramatic  presentment  is  so  great  that  to  read  one 
of  his  novels  is  like  seeing  a  play  being  acted  before  us  on  the  boards.  It  is  all 
so  vivid,  so  strong  in  situations,  and  so  fu'l  of  movement,  that  one  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  was  as  a  play-writer  that  he  made  his  first  success.  His  new  novel, 
“  The  Continental  Dragoon,”  has  already  been  a  huge  success  in  America;  the 
scenes  shifting  with  astonishing  rapidity,  incident  following  incident,  and  surprise 
following  close  cn  the  heels  of  surprise. 

THE  WARRIGALS’  WELL. 

By  DONALD  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  “  How  we  Kept  the  Flag  Flying.” 

Illustrated  by  J.  Macfarlane. 

From  an  author  who  has  achieved  so  splendid  a  success  as  “  How  we  Kept  the 
Flag  Flying  ”  great  things  will  be  expected. 

The  SPECTA  TOR ,  in  a  long  and  enthusiastic  review,  pronounced  it  “  the  best 
in  the  whole  list  of  war  books.” 

In  “The  Warrigals’  Well  ”  the  author,  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  takes  us  to  his 
own  native  country,  North  Australia,  instead  of  to  South  Africa.  Instead  of 
showing  us  what  waging  warfare  with  the  Boers  is  like,  he  pictures  desperate 
encounters  with  buffaloes,  cobras,  and  the  Aborigines.  It  is  a  treasure-trove  story 
of  the  most  exciting  and  extraordinary  sort,  told  with  all  that  wealth-flashing 
imagery  and  wonderful  descriptive  power  which  made  “  How  we  Kept  the  Flag 
Flying  ”  such  a  great  success. 

THE  COWARD. 

By  ROBERT  L.  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  “  A  New  Ride  to  Khiva,”  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Demain  Hammond. 

A  story  which  is  likely  to  make  something  of  a  sensation.  It  might  have 
been  called  u  The  Blackmailer,”  for  it  will  assuredly  open  the  eyes  of  the 
man  in  the  street  to  the  seamy  side  of  journalism  as  his  eyes  have  not  often  been 
opened  before.  That  such  things  should  be  is  a  public  scandal,  and  the  author  has 
done  well  in  writing  this  novel,  which  is  not  merely  a  fearless  exposure  of  the 
corruption  that  exists  under  apparent  prosperity,  but  is  a  striking  and  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  “  life”  which  is  all  unknown  to  the  general  reader. 


READY  ON  OCTOBER  ist. 

GUY  BOOTHBY’S  GREATEST  ROMANCE. 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA. 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Piffard. 


THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE 
EACH. 

THE  TEMPTRESS 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 

Author  of  “  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee,”  “Devil’s  Dice,”  &c. 
Illustrated  by  John  S.  Baker. 

Mr.  William  le  Queux  has  scarcely  an  equal  as  a  writer  of  stories 
that  start  with  a  mystery,  and  keep  the  reader  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
suspense  and  wonderment  down  to  the  fii)al  page.  The  public  that 
devours  his  absorbing  stories — both  in  book  or  in  serial  form — is 
enormous,  and  his  marvellous  ability  as  a  weaver  of  extraordinary  plots 
is  seen  at  its  very  best  in  “  The  Temptress.” 

TWO  GIRLS  AND  A  DREAM. 

By  JEAN  DELAIRE,  Author  of  “  A  Dream  of  Fame,”  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

A  very  beautiful  story,  depending  not  upon  sensationalism  for  its- 
interest,  but  on  the  charm  of  its  style  and  the  vividness  of  the  picture 
with  which  the  dream  of  those  who  set  out  upon  the  road  to  fame  is- 
drawn.  The  author’s  contributions  to  the  magazines  have  already 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  her  novel  will  be  read  with  anticipa¬ 
tions  which  its  charm  and  freshness  more  than  realise. 

A  MODERN  SLAVE  DEALER. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MR.  BARNES  OF  NEW  YORK.” 

THE  FIGHTING  TROUBADOUR. 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER,  Author  of  “  Miss  Nobody,  of  Nowhere,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

The  verdict  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  read  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter’s  new 
novel,  “  The  Fighting  Troubadour,”  will  be  that  the  author  “  has  gone  one  better  ” 
than  the  famous  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.”  There  are  some  books  that  seem 
fated  to  “catch  on,”  and  “The  Fighting  Troubadour”  is  so  fresh  a  subject,  so 
packed  with  love-interest,  intrigue,  hard  fighting,  and  rapid  movement,  that  one  is 
safe  in  predicting  that  in  a  few  weeks  everyone  will  be  reading  it. 

THE  WHIRLIGIG. 

By  MAYNE  LINDSAY,  Author  of  “  The  Valley  of  Sapphires,”  Sec. 

24  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  says. — “This  brisk  and  lively  story,  with  its  | 
almost  inconceivably  rapid  action  and  intricate  imbroglio  of  plot  and  counterplot, 
is  cleverly  written,  and  charged  with  unfailing  energy.  We  read  it  with  a  breath¬ 
less  excitement.” 

The  DAIL I  ’  MAIL  says  : — “  Shows  touches  of  positive  genius.” 

The  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says: — “This  very  stirring  novel  is  a 
wonderful  story,  and  leaves  the  reader  panting.  Will  commend  itself  to  those  who 
like  a  bustling  story  with  exciting  incidents.” 

The  NOTTINGHAM  GUAR  DIAN  says  : — “An  admirably  written  story  of 
adventure.  Crowded  with  sensational  events.  It  is  a  fine  bit  of  character-study, 
well  conceived  and  happily  executed.” 

THE  RED  CHANCELLOR. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart. 

Author  of  “  The  Man  Trap,”  “  The  Heiress  of  the  Season,”  “  The  Pride  of  Life,”  &c. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  says: — “A  capital  book,  positively  bristling  with  adven¬ 
tures,  and  wildly  exciting.” 

The  KING  says  : — “  A  romance  of  stirring  adventure,  excitingly  narrated . One 

of  the  best  reading  romances  of  the  season.” 

The  IRISH  TIMES  says: — “A  really  fascinating  story,  well  written,  and 
cleverly  put  together.” 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says: — “  One  of  the  best  and  most  readable  novels  of  the  i 
adventure  type  that  we  have  taken  up.  A  story  full  of  action,  with  its  characters  j 
strongly  drawn.  Adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  abound,  the  style  is  refresh- 
ingly  crisp,  and  the  hook  altogether  is  one  that  can  be  most  heartily  recommended.” 

A  STIRRING  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

THE  SEVEN  HOUSES. 

By  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 

Author  of  “  A  Man  of  his  Age,”  “  For  the  Religion,”  “  The  King’s  Pawn,”  &c. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  A.  Forestier. 

The  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says: — “One  of  the  most  stirring  and  ! 
interesting  stories  that  the  novel-reader  has  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to  meet  I 
with.  It  is  admirably  worked  out  ;  its  incidents,  many  of  them  highly  dramatic,  j 
are  presented  with  rare  vividness  and  power,  and  its  characters  are  singularly  human  J 
and  attractive.” 

LLOYDS  NEWS  says: — “Plenty  of  fighting  and  deeds  of  daring,  mingled 
with  cunning  tricks  and  stratagems,  keeping  the  reader  ever  alert  to  see  what  next  1 
shall  happen  to  the  charming  heroine  and  her  fritnds.  This  fascinating  story  is  I 
most  vividly  written.” 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  “  Told  with  much  literary  skill.” 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD., 


By  ARCHER  P.  CROUCH, 

Author  of  “  For  the  Rebel  Cause,”  “  Senorita  Montenar.” 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Austin. 

The  author  of  “  A  Modern  Slave  Dealer”  threatens  to  run  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby  very  close  in  the  matter  of  popularity.  His  revelation  in 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  vile  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  is- 
carried  on  forms  the  basis  of  a  story  that  breaks  entirely  fresh  ground* 
and  is  as  absolutely  novel  in  treatment  as  it  is  exciting  in  subject. 

MY  LADY’S  DIAMONDS. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,”  Sec. 

Illustrated  by  Adolph  Thiede. 

The  SCOTSMAN  says: — “A  strong,  ably  constructed  story. 
Written  with  its  writer’s  well-known  ability  in  making  the  most  of  a 
theme  like  this,  and  it  should  be  enjoyed  by  any  who  take  it  up.” 

THE  WORLD’S  FINGER. 

ByT.  W.  HANSHEW. 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Readers  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  solving  mysteries 
have  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  “  The  World’s-  , 
Finger.”  Since  Poe  wrote  “The  Crime  in  the  Rue  Morgue”  nothing  L 
more  gruesome  or  more  inexplicable  has  been  put  upon  paper  than  the  P 
murder  of  the  Death  Head  woman  in  IToxton,  followed  as  itwasUc 
almost  immediately  by  a  second  and  more  mysterious  crime.  And  in 
this  case  the  explanation  is  as  astounding  as  the  singular  chain  of 
events  with  which  the  tale  opens. 

MR.  BERNARD  BROWN. 

By  E.  THILLIPS  OPPENIIEIM, 

Author  of  “  The  Survivor,”  “A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,”  Sec. 

Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

The  BIRMINGHAM  GAZETTE  says  : — “  Mr.  Oppenheim  is- 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  story-teller^  of  the  day  ;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  unbounded,  his  characters  powerfully  drawn,  his  plots  well 
thought  out  and  cleverly  developed  with  due  regard  to  probability, 
while  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men  gives  to  his 
romances  a  distinction  which  raises  them  above  the  ordinary  tale  of 
romantic  adventure,  crime,  and  intrigue.” 

LLOYD’S  NEWS  says: — “Mr.  Oppenheim  occupies  a  place  in 
the  very  fore  rank  of  writers  of  sensational  Action.  Nothing  (in  this 
story)  for  a  moment  oversteps  the  bounds  of  probability,  the  air  of 
truth  giving  the  story  a  fascination  for  even  the  most  hardened  reader 
of  sensational  fiction.” 


Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottisnvoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  21  September ,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  ca7i  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  first  threat  contained  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  Pro¬ 
clamation  has  been  given  effect  :  ten  Boer  leaders  cap¬ 
tured  since  15  September  have  been  banished  for  life. 
Whether  or  no  this  step  is  to  be  considered  useful 
towards  the  subsequent  pacification  of  the  new  colonies 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  spirit  with  which  the  chiefs 
have  been  fighting.  Judging,  during  these  latter  months, 
by  the  many  signs  of  bitter  feeling,  animosity  rather 
than  hostility,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
leaders  are  men  likely  to  make  peaceful  citizens  under 
British  rule.  For  one  or  two  of  the  Boer  leaders  we 
have  a  great  respect,  as  worthy  and  honourable  foes  ; 
but  most  of  them  have  lately  embittered  the  spirit  of 
war  and  gone  beyond  its  usages.  These  men  will  be 
better  out  of  the  country  when  peace  comes  back  to  it. 
However  much  we  may  regret  it,  the  continuance  of  the 
war  may  help  not  a  little  the  permanence  of  peace. 
Every  day  there  is  a  disappearance  of  some  enemy  to 
peace  ;  the  rebellious  members  in  the  Cape  who  have 
gone  over  to  the  Boers  will  also  in  the  end  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  sum  of  disloyalty  to  us  ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  Boers  who  continue  fighting  and  of  rebels 
who  proclaim  themselves  as  such,  the  fewer  in  the  sequel 
will  be  the  British  subjects  to  be  tainted  with  traitorous 
desires. 

The  sentimentalists,  or  aimless  enemies  of  British 
policy  in  South  Africa,  would  do  well  to  study  the  action 
of  the  Germans  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  measures  then 
taken,  both  by  Bismarck  in  reference  to  pro-Gallic 
journalists  and  by  army  authorities  in  respect  of 
marauders,  has  been  ably  and)  honestly  pointed  out  by 
a  German  officer.  To  use  an  old  alliteration  one  would 
be  justified  in  speaking  of  Clemency  Kitchener.  By  the 
international  rules  of  war,  by  the  proposals  passed  at 
the  Hague  Convention,  belligerents  must  wear  a  dis¬ 
tinguishable  uniform.  We  have  naturally  waived  this 
consideration  in  the  case  of  the  Boers  ;  but  when  the 
Boers,  repeating  their  tactics  of  ten  years  ago,  dress 
themselves  in  our  own  uniform  and  use  the  disguise  to 
get  within  striking  distance  of  our  troops  they  have 
absolutely  no  claim  to  be  treated  with  the  courtesy  of 
war.  There  would  be  every  justification  in  shooting  in 
cold  blood  Boers  wearing  khaki  with  this  treacherous 
purpose  ;  yet  we  have  heard  no  word  of  vengeance  or 
even  protest  from  our  generals  in  South  Africa. 


The  two  serious  telegrams  received  from  Lord 
Kitchener  at  the  end  of  last  week  were  immediately 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  this  by  satisfactory  news 
of  the  capture  of  two  Boer  commandoes.  Colonel 
Williams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adenburg  captured 
fifty-five  prisoners  and  the  whole  of  Captain  Koch’s  trans¬ 
port,  and  Wilson  almost  exactly  repeated  this  success  to 
the  south  of  Carolina.  His  fifty-four  prisoners  included 
P.  J.  Botha,  who  was  probably  on  the  way  to  reinforce 
Louis  Botha ;  the  fight  took  place  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  Major  Gough’s  disaster  and 
quite  close  to  Lake  Chrissie,  where  it  was  known 
that  Louis  Botha  was  organising  his  force  for  the 
invasion  of  Natal.  An  engagement  which  involved 
considerable  loss  of  life  has  also  occurred  near  the 
Herschell  border.  Kritzinger  rushed  a  body  of 
Lovat’s  scouts,  and  in  the  fighting  both  Lieut. -Colonel 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Murray  and  Captain  Murray  were 
killed.  A  gun  was  also  captured ;  but  Kritzinger 
failed  in  his  effort  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Orange 
River  and  the  gun  was  subsequently  retaken.  All  the 
prisoners  captured  by  Botha  last  week  are  thought  to 
have  been  released,  though  a  few  men  are  still 
returned  as  missing.  General  Louis  Botha,  though 
his  forces  have  been  checked  on  the  border,  may  be 
expected  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  invasion  of 
Natal  ;  but  it  is  probably  in  the  Cape  that  the  most 
serious  efforts  of  the  Boers  will  be  made.  The  country 
there  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  of  the  people  are 
favourable  to  a  despairing  effort. 

The  man  Czolgosz  has  been  duly  condemned,  as  it 
seemed  he  wished,  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He 
has  had  his  last  interview  with  his  people.  He  will 
soon  suffer  death.  At  each  turn  of  his  course  he  has 
shown  a  nerveless  indifference,  unbroken  either  by 
hysteria  or  melancholia.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  had  colleagues  in  his  crime  or  indeed  any 
motive  of  vengeance,  personal  or  general,  which  would 
act  on  normal  minds.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
type  of  mind  which  becomes  for  no  particular  reason 
dominated  by  a  single  idea.  The  doctors  would  explain 
that  his  “collaterals  were  paralysed”.  The  action 
which  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  the  idea  of  which 
possessed  him,  was  dissociated  in  his  mind  from  the 
moral  laws  and  those  humane  notions  which  hold  back 
the  murderous  instincts  of  every  sane  member  of  a 
civilised  community.  But  the  fact  that  the  nerves  of 
his  brain  are  paralysed  or  ill-developed  is  no  reason 
against  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  If  a  man 
does  not  show  the  grosser  signs  of  insanity  justice  can¬ 
not  and  ought  not  to  go  behind  the  fact  of  the  deed. 
Most  murders  have  a  material  cause,  but  the  crime  is 
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not  less  fell  or  dangerous  on  this  account ;  for  no  society 
can  dare  to  depreciate  the  law  of  personal  responsibility. 

President  Roosevelt  is  beginning  to  move  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McKinley’s  Buffalo  speech 
on  reciprocity  treaties  by  setting  the  machinery  of 
the  State  Department  in  motion  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  reciprocity  trade  treaties  with  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  He  will  certainly  have  to  fight  hard 
to  carry  through  this  new  policy.  President  Roosevelt, 
though  he  may  have  more  determination,  has  certainly 
less  power  than  Mr.  McKinley  had  over  Congress.  But 
the  speech  in  favour  of  reciprocity  treaties  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  McKinley  the  day  before  he  was  shot  may 
exert,  in  face  of  the  fateful  effect  of  the  shot,  an  influence 
which  his  words  might  otherwise  have  missed.  Every 
effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  protected  interests 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  President,  and  it  is  also 
doubtful  how  far  the  mass  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
will  be  in  his  favour  and  enable  him  with  the  help  of 
the  dead  President’s  memory  to  succeed.  Congress 
does  not  assemble  till  December  so  that  the  opposing 
parties  will  have  full  time  in  which  to  prepare  their 
forces  for  the  financial  battle. 

The  part  likely  to  be  played  by  Russia  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Great  Powers  in 
the  Pacific  is,  at  last,  beginning  to  be  acknowledged. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  two  Powers 
possessed  of  the  great  bulk  of  Manchurian  trade,  can 
ill  afford  to  ignore  the  determined  and  very  thorough 
manner  in  which  Russia  is  strengthening  her  position 
in  the  “Three  Eastern  Provinces”.  Russia’s  energy, 
more  especially  in  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  compels 
our  admiration,  though  it  is  a  fact  to  be  faced  that  her 
influence,  once  permanently  established,  will  prove  a 
serious  check  to  British  enterprise.  The  introduction 
of  the  European- Russian  tariff  at  Vladivostock  has 
driven  trade  to  New-chang,  the  natural  outlet  for 
Manchuria  and  a  treaty  port  in  which  all  Powers  have 
equal  rights.  This  would  appear  an  ill-advised  move, 
did  it  not  indicate  Russia’s  intentions.  She  has,  un¬ 
aided  by  the  other  Powers,  improved  the  streets,  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  the  lighting  of  New-chang,  and 
is  preparing  to  protect  the  sea-frontage.  In  fact  she 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  municipal  reform.  Not  for 
the  pleasure  of  conferring  benefits  on  others  we  may  be 
sure.  If  pressed,  Russia  may  hand  back  the  port  to 
the  Treaty  Powers,  but  with  a  Russianized  Manchuria 
this  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  doubtful  advantage. 

Dalmv,  practically  the  Eastern  terminus  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  has  been  developed  at  an  enormous 
cost  by  the  Russian  Government.  A  harbour  has  been 
constructed,  a  residential,  commercial  and  Chinese 
quarter  laid  out,  so  that  in  case  New-chang  must  be 
evacuated,  Dalmy,  as  a  commercial  centre  and  port, 
remains  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
Russia  to  take  a  backward  step  now  with  all  she  has  at 
stake  in  Manchuria.  But  it  is  imperative  that  we  should 
recognise  the  position  she  occupies  in  the  Far  East, 
realise  her  strength  and  her  weakness,  and  consider  the 
best  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  If  the  Government  has 
any  understanding,  or  even  definite  policy,  it  has  been 
more  carefully  concealed  than  other  Government 
secrets. 

There  are  few  places  about  whose  future  fate  politi¬ 
cians  are  more  exercised  than  Morocco.  The  position 
of  the  country,  geographically  and  politically,  gives  an 
importance  to  the  negotiations  between  the  Sultan  and 
Spain  which  the  details  of  the  dispute  would  not  other¬ 
wise  warrant.  Two  Spanish  subjects,  a  young  woman 
and  a  boy,  were  carried  off  from  the  coast  town  Arzila 
by  some  mountain  tribe.  The  Spanish  Government 
demanded  restitution,  first  sending  their  proposed  note 
to  the  representatives  of  various  Governments  in 
Morocco.  So  far  no  satisfaction  has  been  given  by  the 
Sultan,  who  probably  does  not  like  to  confess  how 
small  is  his  power  over  the  wilder  tribes  in  his  domi¬ 
nion  ;  but  neither  has  he  shown  the  least  disposition  to 
exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  abducted  Spanish  subjects. 
Spain  has  so  far  been  most  scrupulously  careful  to 
offend  no  susceptibility,  but  if  the  Sultan  continues  to 


prove  contumacious  she  will  be  compelled  to  take  some 
definite  steps,  and  a  very  small  occasion  may  cause 
serious  complications.  Diplomacy  has  been  very  busy 
in  Morocco  for  several  years,  and  already  the  place  has 
proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  of  our  diplomats.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  also  exercise  the  same 
baneful  influence  on  our  politicians.  The  Power  that 
holds  Gibraltar  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  of  the  future 
of  Ceuta. 

It  is  very  melancholy  news  that  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  the  Grimsby  strike  being  ended  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  masters  and  men.  The  men  offered  to 
accept  the  masters’  terms  pending  the  result  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  this  offer  was  refused.  Then  came  the 
rioting  for  which  no  defence  has  been  made  nor  can  be 
made,  except  that  bona-fide  fishermen  took  no  active  part 
in  it,  though  they  gave  no  assistance  to  show  that  they 
were  on  the  side  of  order.  To  this  however  is  added  by  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen’s 
Mission,  an  eye-witness,  that  the  police  charged  blindly 
on  a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  Now  after  the 
arbitration  has  been  refused  by  the  masters  they  them¬ 
selves  propose  terms  to  continue  during  six  months 
which  may  be  re-opened  after  that  time  by  either  party. 
What  is  the  vast  difference  between  the  tweedledum  of 
the  men  and  the  tweedledee  of  the  masters  that  the 
men  should  be  unctuously  reproached  for  not  saving  the 
trade  of  Grimsby  from  destruction  by  accepting  the 
masters’  terms  ?  Why  are  we  to  assume  that  the 
masters  are  more  patriotic  than  the  men  ?  In  an  im¬ 
broglio  like  this  an  external  authority  ought  to  have 
decisive  powers  :  and  dhe  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Cardiff  has  a  serious  responsibility  in  having  refused  to 
advocate  the  settlement  of  such  impossible  disputes  in 
this  way. 

In  the  controversy  that  was  sure  to  spring  up  when 
smallpox  once  more  made  its  appearance  in  London  as 
to  the  merits  of  vaccination  and  sanitation  we  are  in 
the  advantageous  position  of  agreeing  with  both 
parties.  A  city  beautifully  built,  with  no  overcrowded 
filthy  slums,  would  probably  be  as  rarely  visited  by 
smallpox  as  it  would  be  by  the  plague.  But  we  are 
living  in  a  city  overcrowded  and  therefore  filthy  and  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  vaccination  is  of  use  either  as 
a  prophylaxis  or  a  mitigant  of  the  effects  of  smallpox. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  it,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
get  it  performed  and  re-performed  on  every  individual 
which  is  the  ideal  condition  the  doctors  demand  for 
its  greatest  efficacy.  The  law,  the  anti-vaccination 
theorists  and  the  apathy  of  the  public  in  ordinary  times 
make  that  impracticable.  There  are  many  who  deride 
vaccination,  there  are  none  who  deride  the  prophy¬ 
laxis  of  cubic  space,  fresh  air  and  pure  water.  Are  the 
rich  free  from  alarm  with  all  their  vaccination  ?  They 
are  not  immune  from  the  pest  arising  in  and  spreading 
from  areas  where  people  are  crowded  as  they  are  in 
S.  Pancras.  This  new  outbreak  of  smallpox  is 
another  reminder  of  our  scandalously  neglected  duty  of 
making  the  housing  question  the  great  national  and 
imperial  question  of  the  day. 

But  no  one  can  agree  with  the  anti-vaccinationists  in 
their  opposition  to  the  request  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  that  an  examination  of  the  children  should 
be  made  to  see  who  were  vaccinated  and  who  were  not. 
Nor  can  anyone  feel  anything  but  contempt  for  the 
London  School  Board  which  could  only  carry  its  motion 
by  a  majority  of  four  and  afterwards  was  foolish  enough 
to  carry  a  proposal  to  ask  parents  if  they  objected 
to  such  an  examination.  The  people  who  dislike 
vaccination  are  generally  only  too  ready  to  advertise 
their  opinions  in  and  out  of  season  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  glad  to  point  to  the  number  of 
unvaccinated  children  in  the  schools.  If  educational 
authorities  such  as  the  School  Board  are  to  have  no 
power  to  compile  such  innocent  statistics  what  chance 
of  unity  is  there  in  the  whole  educational  scheme  of 
the  country  ?  Each  school  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  parents  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  of 
the  higher  secondary  schools  shirking  responsibility  or 
minimising  their  authority  in  this  manner.  Whether 
the  School  Board  is  timid  of  appropriating  too  much 
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authority  or  merely  desires  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
prejudices  of  parents  does  not  affect  the  situation. 

We  manufacture  criminals  as  we  manufacture  small¬ 
pox,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
Prisons  Commissioners.  One  of  the  processes  is  as 
follows.  A  great,  number  of  youths  under  sixteen  are 
sent  to  prison  for  short  periods  for  crimes  which  the 
chaplain  of  Bristol  Prison  says  are  in  most  cases  only 
the  result  of  mere  childish  mischief.  And  here  a  curious 
aspect  of  the  housing  problem  comes  in.  The  Governor 
of  Durham  Prison  says  these  short  imprisonments 
have  no  terrors  for  the  boys.  They  rather  like  them  than 
otherwise  for  they  come  to  a  prison  cell  “  with  its 
comforts  and  peace  and  quietness  from  the  reeking 
abominations  of  the  room  they  share  with  several  other 
persons  in  their  homes,  where  also  they  are  frequently 
subjected  to  ill  usage  ”.  And  so  our  very  prisons  cease 
to  be  deterrents.  We  spend  public  money  uselessly 
because  it  is  a  relief  for  these  young  people  to  escape 
from  their  filthy  surroundings  and  their  punishment 
period  is  the  only  time  in  their  life  when  they  enjoy 
human  conditions.  This  seems  a  fair  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  say  it  is  “the  pig  that 
makes  the  sty  ”  in  order  to  decry  the  important  action 
of  their  surroundings  on  the  poorer  classes. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  latest  excuse  for  uttering  imaginary 
axioms  about  nothing  in  particular  was  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  freedom  of  Stranraer.  He  selected  with 
his  usual  keenness  for  popular  points  the  subject 
of  an  Irish  tunnel  ;  or  perhaps  he  used  this  attractive 
theme  to  help  down  the  more  serious  part  of  his 
speech  on  municipal  matters.  He  accused,  no  |doubt 
with  accurate  judgment,  the  present  Government  and 
all  other  governments  of  a  lack  of  imagination  ;  but 
though  that  quality  is  as  valuable  in  politics  as  any¬ 
where  else,  it  has  the  defects  of  its  virtues.  If  the 
Treasury  were  so  full  of  imagination  as  to  desire  to 
spend  an  unproductive  000,000  on  a  tunnel  to 
Ireland  it  would  gain  no  advantage  other  than  senti¬ 
mental.  As  it  is  one  can  get  from  Glasgow  to  Ireland 
more  quickly  by  sea  than  one  could  by  rail  via  Stranraer 
and  the  proposed  tunnel.  Lord  Rosebery  was  pleased 
by  the  metaphorical  ring  of  the  “  new  link  ”  between 
England  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  should  be  the  boast  of  an 
imperial  power  that  her  ships  join  the  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  annihilate  distance  just  as  effectively  as 
Continental  railways.  The  only  difference  is  that  it 
requires  a  truer  imagination  to  realise  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  link. 

The  congress  of  the  German  Social  Democrats  has 
been  little  edifying — and  recalls  in  some  details  the 
dinner  party  meetings  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  indulged.  The  discussion 
which  originated  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  Herr 
Bernstein  ended  in  a  complete  neglect  of  the  central 
subject  owing  to  a  more  or  less  personal  squabble 
between  Herr  Bebel  and  Herr  Bernstein.  Bernstein 
who  is  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  politician  had 
published  a  book  in  which  he  had  criticised  severely,  or 
according  to  his  own  phrase,  developed,  the  opinions 
of  Karl  Marx.  Herr  Bebel  called  upon  him  to  recant  and 
in  case  of  contumacy  threatened  to  oust  him  from  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.  In  short  Herr  Bebel’s 
proposal  was  a  denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  Herr 
Bernstein  is  one  of  the  few  Social  Democrats  who  has 
suffered  for  his  convictions.  He  is  only  just  returned 
from  England  after  a  period  of  compulsory  exile  ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  was  charged  with  insincerity  to  the 
cause.  The  particular  effect  of  the  criticism  at  which 
umbrage  was  taken  was  that  it  led  to  a  “  modification 
of  the  Marxian  theories  of  the  intensification  of  misery, 
ending  in  a  social  and  economic  cataclysm  In  other 
words  his  crime  was  deficiency  in  pessimism  and  for 
this  he  was  ordered  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Congress 
to  recant.  It  is  such  disputes  on  unessential  and  per¬ 
sonal  points  that  have  proved  the  undoing  of  most 
socialist  federations. 

The  optimists  on  British  trade  will  find  fuel  for  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue.  The  document  is  singularly  interest¬ 


ing  from  the  number  of  quaint  details  indicating  the 
sudden  changes  in  people’s  ways.  It  would  be  possible 
for  imagination  to  evolve  from  the  statistics  an  almost 
poetic  description  of  contemporary  manners.  Among 
the  stranger  items  the  figures  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  are  worth  noticing.  The  scare  about 
arsenic  considerably  diminished  the  consumption  in  both 
England  and  Scotland  ;  but  as  an  unexpected  compen¬ 
sation  Ireland  came  to  the  rescue.  If  the  supposed 
distress  results  in  the  surrender  of  whisky  to  beer  as  a 
national  drink  it  will  not  perhaps  be  altogether  re¬ 
gretted.  The  figures  disclosed  by  the  assessment  for 
Income-tax  show  a  most  astonishing  growth  of  wealth. 
In  ten  years  the  value  of  properties  and  incomes  has 
increased  by  128  millions,  and  in  the  same  period  the 
value  of  houses  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  has 
increased  by  fifteen  millions.  The  growth  of  prosperity 
which  these  figures  indicate  is  not  a  little  remarkable  ; 
but  those  optimists  who  discount  the  inroads  made 
lately  by  foreign  competitors  into  English  trade  should 
pay  attention  to  the  figures  concerned  with  the  present 
year  rather  than  to  the  accumulated  estimate  of  the 
whole  decade. 

The  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  has 
never  been  more  fully  discussed  than  by  the  Conference 
of  British  Delegates  whose  meetings  terminated  at 
Glasgow  on  Wednesday.  It  is  a  first  duty  of  this 
and  succeeding  Governments  to  consider  with  serious 
attention  the  resolutions  finally  adopted  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  duty  of  closing  slum  properties  and  of 
building  decent  houses  for  the  population  is  imperative 
on  local  authorities  and  “  more  extensive  and  un¬ 
fettered  powers  ”  ought  at  once  to  be  granted  to  them 
by  the  legislature.  As  to  the  details  of  this  reforma¬ 
tion  the  restrictions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  houses  to  be  erected  should  be  at 
once  removed.  The  Garden  City  Association  in  its  first 
small  but  practical  experiment  in  its  theory  has  proved 
that,  if  common  sense  prevails,  comfortable  and  sanitary 
houses  can  be  built  at  a  price  which  has  been  thought 
impossible.  If  the  committee,  which  has  been  appointed 
by  the  conference  to  bring  these  suggestions  before 
Parliament,  can  make  its  view  as  to  the  sale  price  of 
land  prevail,  the  housing  question  will  have  advanced  a 
most  important  stage.  On  every  account  municipal  autho¬ 
rities  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  at  its  market  value, 
without  allowance  for  compulsory  purchase,  land  for 
the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  inmates  of  condemned 
slums.  In  all  our  big  towns  the  providing  of  decent 
houses  for  the  poor  overrules  on  moral  and  sanitary 
grounds  all  other  duties. 

The  Unionist  success  in  Lanarkshire,  though 
principally  due  no  doubt  to  the  dividing  of  Liberal 
votes  between  Mr.  Harmsworth  and  Mr.  Smillie,  was 
much  more  pronounced  than  anyone  had  anticipated. 
Even  quarrelling  in  the  opposite  camp  cannot  wholly 
account  for  the  conversion  of  a  minority  of  1,553 
into  a  majority  of  904.  But  both  Sir  William 
Rattigan’s  opponents  were  impossible  candidates.  Mr. 
Smillie  spoke  of  the  “contemptible  Liberal  party” 
and  asked  —  in  Lanarkshire  —  for  a  triumph  for 
Ireland  and  the  pro-Boers.  Mr.  Smillie  was  at 
least  logical  and  straightforward,  if  his  political 
creed  was  not  popular.  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth  was  an 
amalgam  of  incongruous  attributes.  He  boasted  that 
he  was  an  Imperialist,  a  Liberal  and  a  follower  of  ’nis 
good  chief  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  From 
the  Unionist  point  of  view  the  success  was  of  course 
chiefly  negative.  To  give  way  to  bombast,  or  to 
extract  from  the  victory  a  triumphant  sign  of  the 
Government’s  popularity,  one  must  either  have  a  total 
lack  of  humour  or  be  qualifying  for  the  post  of  political 
wire-puller. 

It  has  always  happened  in  athletic  meetings  between 
English  and  Americans  that  the  visitors  have  lost ;  and 
there  are  other  parallels  between  the  various  meetings. 
On  Wednesday  Oxford  and  Cambridge  won  the  three 
events  which  they  have  nearly  always  won,  the  half- 
mile,  the  mile  and  the  two-mile.  They  might  easily 
have  also  won  the  quarter-mile  and  long  jump,  as  on 
the  last  occasion,  if  their  representative  in  both  these 
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events  had  not  strained  his  knee.  Athletics,  in  the 
sense  of  sheer  running,  is  not  vastly  popular  in  the 
States.  Races  of  more  than  one  mile  are  hardly 
known,  while  “dashes”  of  50  yards  or  75  yards  are 
common.  In  sheer  racing  where  endurance  and  pace 
are  combined  the  scientific  elaboration  of  American 
training  methods  has  no  particular  effect ;  but  in 
hurdle-racing,  high  jumping,  and  the  strange  gymnastic 
feats  known  as  hammer-throwing  and  the  now  happily 
rejected  weight-putting,  Americans  are  quite  certain  to 
remain  superior  while  they  practise  after  their  manner 
and  we  after  ours.  But  we  are  content  to  have  it  so,  if 
excellence  involves  professional  trainers  and  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishments  for  training  quarters.  Perhaps 
it  does  not ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  performances 
at  the  Berkeley  Oval  that  English  athletes  have  learnt 
from  Americans  the  arts  both  of  hurdling  and  hammer- 
throwing.  The  two  Oxford  men,  who  were  second  in 
these  two  events,  easily  surpassed  all  previous  recorded 
performances  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  under  similar 
conditions. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  great  yacht  race  has  been 
made.  The  shores  at  Sandy  Hook  were  packed  with 
spectators  and  the  sea  with  ships  and  the  so-called 
progress  of  the  race  was  followed  in  every  detail  in 
London  thanks  to  a  continuous  series  of  cabled  mes¬ 
sages.  For  the  first  two  hours  while  “Columbia” 
and  “Shamrock”  were  tacking  out  against  a  head 
wind  there  was  much  scope  for  the  display  of  seaman¬ 
ship.  Barr  was  successful  in  the  preliminary  manoeuvres 
and  gained  the  windward  berth,  which  he  kept,  but  with 
great  difficulty.  As  the  wind  decreased  “Shamrock” 
steadily  improved  her  position  and  at  last  by  a  clever 
piece  of  seamanship  on  the  part  of  Captain  Sycamore 
took  the  lead  and  won  the  windward  berth.  But  from 
this  point  the  wind  began  to  fail,  and  “Shamrock” 
standing  in  shore,  in  the  hope  of  a  land  breeze, 
fell  back.  When  the  mark  boat  was  rounded 
“Columbia”  was  leading  by  seven  minutes,  and  the 
lead  was  slowly  increased  till  the  time  limit  of  five  and 
a  half  hours  expired,  when  she  was  still  several  miles 
from  the  lightship.  “Columbia”  is  no  doubt  the 
more  trustworthy  boat,  but  under  certain  conditions,  a 
light  breeze  and  a  smooth  sea,  “Shamrock”  might 
easily  win.  Her  sail  area  is  greatly  superior  and 
thanks  to  some  ingenuity  in  structure  she  only  allows 
“Columbia”  43  seconds.  If  the  winds  off  Sandy 
Hook  continue  light  the  monomania  of  the  public  may¬ 
be  manifested  in  intermittent  outbreaks  over  a  great 
many  weeks.  Two  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as 
eight  preliminary  fiascos. 

The  Bank  return  of  Thursday  disclosed  an  addition 
to  the  total  reserve  of  ,£124,800  whilst  the  cash  has 
increased  by  ,£131,000  and  the  resultant  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  figures  is  to  bring  the  proportion  to  54 
per  cent,  against  53}  last  week;  £54,000  on  balance 
has  gone  abroad  but  about£i8s,ooo  has  been  returned 
from  the  provinces.  The  Funds  have  steadily  de¬ 
clined  during  the  past  week,  without  any  specific 
cause  beyond  the  small  supply  of  investment  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  market  belief  in  the  impending  issue 
of  a  new  Local  Loan.  The  Stock  markets  have 
been  depressed  throughout  the  week,  the  earlier  part 
of  which  was  taken  up  by  the  general  settlement  which 
went  off  quietly.  The  collapse  in  the  Copper  market 
has  been  reflected  generally,  and  American  Railroad 
shares  have  receded  considerably  below  the  opening 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  which  showed  a 
marked  advance  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
statement  of  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  York. 
The  weakness  in  Copper  shares  is  attributable  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Concern  in  America, 
which  has  declared  a  lower  dividend  than  usual,  an 
opportunity  for  depreciation  too  inviting  to  be  passed 
over  by  the  “  bears  ”.  Rio  Tinto  shares  have  declined 
from  52!  to  47!  but  close  above  the  worst  and  with  a 
better  tendency.  The  traffic  receipts  of  most  of  the 
British  railways  are  better  without  however  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  quotations :  the  Southern  lines  have 
been  irregular  but  have  a  downward  tendency.  The 
Kaffir  market  has  been  dull  in  common  with  the  West 
African  and  Australian  markets.  Consols  93  ^.  Bank 
ra'-e  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


SPORT  OR  SNOBBERY? 

IF  it  were  possible  to  collect  statistics  of  the  thoughts 
of  people  in  Britain  and  in  America  at  the  moment 
it  would  be  found  that  a  certain  yacht  race  between  a 
New  York  and  an  Irish  Yacht  Club  had  almost  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  attention.  On  Thursday  cables  vibrated  their 
messages  of  the  progress  of  the  race  across  oceans. 
The  sky  in  London  was  defaced  uuth  the  cabled  tidings. 
It  was  impossible  to  walk  in  the  streets  or  sit  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  and  not  be  dinned  by  comments.  It  is 
generally  fair  to  argue  that  if  the  public  in  England  has 
an  obsession  the  Americans  are  doubly  dominated  by 
the  same  mania.  Since,  then,  so  many  millions  of 
people  through  all  the  grades  of  society  are  in  the  thrall 
of  this  interest  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
in  spite  of  appearances  they  may  not  somewhere  have 
some  justification. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  we  are  a  sportsman¬ 
like  people  ;  but  who  shall  unravel  the  tangled  attri¬ 
butes  that  are  inferred  in  the  British  people’s  admiration 
for  “  sport  ”  and  “  sportsmen  ”  ?  A  sportsman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  most  pleasing  and  typical  phrase,  is  one 
who  “  plays  the  game  ”.  The  metaphor  means  a  great 
deal.  A  player  of  the  game  must  not  only  have  a 
sensitive  respect  for  every  point  of  unwritten  honour, 
but  he  must  be  a  genuine  and  straightforward  worker. 
At  football  he  will  not  “lurk  off-side”,  when  shooting 
he  will  not  “  shirk  the  ploughs”,  in  a  boat  he  will  not 
“  sugar  ”.  Nor  will  one  who  “  plays  the  game  ”  “  play 
to  the  gallery  ”  ;  and  if  the  gallery  is  composed  of 
sportsmen  it  will  not  express  its  approval  when  a 
player  neglects  the  essence  of  the  game  for  the  show. 
One  may  well  doubt  if  this  yacht-race  is  sports¬ 
manlike  after  this  definition.  Does  it  give  those 
engaged  such  scope  for  their  capacity  for  “playing  the 
game  ”  that  exclusive  interest  in  it  should  dominate  two 
communities  ? 

It  has  the  savour  of  international  competition  ; 
though  like  the  cricket  team  that  is  starting  for 
Australia  the  “  national  reputation”,  to  use  an  expres¬ 
sion  beloved  of  those  who  affect  the  grandiose  style, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  more  or  less  unaccredited  private 
person.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  nature  of  the  public 
zeal  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  fervour  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  sheer  zest  that  comes  of 
seeing  which  is  the  better  man  or  the  better  boat. 
Certainly  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who 
are  now  shouting  so  loud  knows  anything  at  all 
about  yachts.  It  does  not  come  into  his  mind  to 
consider  whether  this  fight  between  the  yachts 
will  benefit  seamanship.  He  has  no  laudable  zeal, 
such  as  that  of  the  German  Emperor,  to  encourage 
yacht-racing  in  the  wider  expectation  of  further¬ 
ing  the  science  of  shipbuilding  and  stimulating 
the  nation  to  naval  enthusiasm.  The  pride  of  the 
history  of  England  on  the  sea  has  lain  in  the  seaman¬ 
ship  of  her  sailors.  Nelson  never  proved  himself  a 
greater  captain  than  when  his  knowledge  of  the  sea 
helped  him  to  slip  behind  those  ships  swinging  on  their 
anchors  at  Aboukir  ;  and  the  nation  at  once  recognised 
the  point  of  the  victory.  Though  it  is  comparing 
small  things  with  great,  one  would  have  expected  a 
sportsmanlike  people  with  such  a  history  to  have 
centred  their  attention  on  the  skill  of  “Shamrock’s” 
seamen.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been 
mentioned  ;  and  yet  in  reference  to  a  particular  race  it 
is  the  grand  co-operation  of  the  yacht  and  her  masters 
which  are  most  worthy  to  evoke  our  admiration. 
There  is  nothing  more  admirable  for  those  whose 
knowledge  embraces  these  things  than  to  see  or 
read  of  a  fine  vessel  answering  her  master, 
winning  with  him  advantage  from  wind  and  sea 
by  his  knowledge  and  skill,  almost  inspiration.  The 
man  at  the  helm  must  know  his  vessel’s  character  as  if 
she  were  alive  and  catch  a  coming  gust  before  ever  it 
wimples  the  water.  There  is  room  here  for  national' 
enthusiasm.  But  who  considers  the  race  as  a  com¬ 
petition  of  national  sailors  ?  Of  the  millions  who  read 
of  the  race — its  progress  in  the  sky  or  its  prospects  in 
the  papers — not  one  in  a  hundred  could  give  the  name 
of  the  pilots,  or  has  thought  to  ask  which  is  the  better. 
The  criticism,  which,  as  things  are,  must  follow  public 
interest,  is  centred  on  the  personalities  of  the  owners. 
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We  know  all  about  the  gigantic  bets  that  have  been 
offered  and  taken.  We  know  the  features,  the  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  expenditure,  the  qualities,  the  latest  conversa¬ 
tion,  nay  the  very  life-history  of  half  a  dozen  millionaires 
who  have  bought  yachts,  or  betted,  or  boasted,  or  pre¬ 
vented  each  other  buying  sails.  A  gross  Americanism 
is  imported  into  popular  use  because  it  was  used  by 
a  millionaire  in  reference,  more  or  less  boastful,  to 
the  future  ownership  of  the  prize.  But  what  is  the 
essential  connexion  between  millionaires,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  owners,  and  the  sporting  spirit  in  the 
race  no  one  has  suggested.  It  is  not  the  owner  who 
plays  the  game,  who  has  learnt  by  long  experience 
on  the  seas  the  shades  of  skill  that  mark  the  great 
sailor,  the  player  of  the  game  who  is  also  the  worker, 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  running,  reaching,  gybing  and 
staying. 

In  brief  the  public  that  demands  news  of  the  race  has 
shown,  or  been  made  to  show,  an  artificial  vulgarity 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  courtesy  of  the  true 
sporting  spirit  as  professionalism  itself.  They  have 
converted  a  game  into  a  flaring  advertisement,  which 
may  or  may  not  please  the  advertised  persons.  The 
appetite  for  personal  details,  which  has  vulgarised  many 
departments  of  life,  has  now  shown  its  grossness 
even  in  games  on  whose  purity  the  nation  has 
prided  itself  ;  and  this  sign  of  the  trend  of  national 
character  is  of  serious  moment.  The  aesthetics  of 
the  yacht  race  have  been  vulgarised  not  less  than 
the  morality.  There  are  few  finer  sights  than 
two  racing  yachts  heading  to  the  breeze  and  run¬ 
ning  over  the  water  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  racing 
were  in  the  keels.  But  the  great  white  sails,  in  this 
“international”  race,  call  up  no  better  parallel  than 
fishing  boats  one  has  seen,  even  on  the  wildest  parts  of 
our  coasts,  displaying  for  the  gratification  of  a  few 
healthy  coastguards  the  necessity  of  stimulating  their 
lives  by  the  use  of  a  particular  pill.  Though  unlettered, 
the  sails  of  “Shamrock”  and  “Columbia”  have  been 
not  less  really  converted  into  advertising  media  ;  and 
they  fulfil  their  purpose  excellently  well  with  nearly  half 
an  acre  of  advertising  space,  according  to  the  latest 
measurement  of  sail  area ;  why,  the  full  moon,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  owner  of  Blobb’s  Blacking,  was  not  j 
a  more  excellent  screen  !  The  masts  which  are  reported 
to  be  as  high  as  the  Nelson  Monument  might  more 
fitly  recall  the  chimneys  sacred  to  soap  or  whiskey  on 
the  South  of  the  Thames  ;  even  these  scarcely  adver¬ 
tise  so  loudly  individual  names  which  it  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  remember.  This  fulsome  laudation  of  owners, 
whether  of  horses  or  yachts,  is  dangerously  inimical 
to  the  character  of  the  sport  because  it  is  presumed  that 
honour  can  be  won  without  work.  A  man  is  not — in  that 
reference — a  sportsman  who  has  good  horses  bought  and 
trained,  or  good  yachts  built  and  handled  for  him, 
unless  he  knows  their  points  almost  as  well  as  the  men 
he  pays.  If  a  man  with  a  fine  or  attractive  personality 
wins  the  Derby  with  a  horse  which  he  has  bought  the 
public  may  be  excused  for  feeling  pleasure  ;  but  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  spirit  of  sport  let  them  remember  that  qua 
sportsman  he  has  shown  no  excellence  above  his 
fellows. 

If  the  public  wished  to  have  a  genuine  object  on 
which  to  expend  their  sporting  enthusiasm  they  might 
have  selected  the  athletic  meeting  just  concluded  in 
New  York.  It  involves  a  genuine  spirit  of  sport  for  a 
body  of  men  to  travel  the  distances  to  Canada  and  the 
States  to  run  a  succession  of  hard  races  for  the  joy  of 
seeing  who  are  the  better  men.  There  is  no  emphasis 
here  on  personal  vauntings  and  unessential  details,  and 
the  races  of  athletes  are  a  form  of  sport  of  which  every 
man,  woman  and  child  has  some  personal  experience. 
But  even  in  this  reference  one  could  scarcely  excuse  the 
critics  who  speak,  as  they  have  been  speaking  in  the 
other  reference,  of  the  love  of  sport  binding  together 
“the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race”. 

It  is  a  pity  that  people  cannot  play  a  game  without 
being  associated  with  such  high  moral  bombast  ;  but  if 
a  peg  is  desired  on  which  to  hang  high  talk  of  fraternal 
amenities  it  would  be  well  to  select  some  real  sport. 
Yacht  racing  in  itself  is— or  was — as  real  a  national 
sport  as  any,  and  as  genuine  a  subject  for  sportsman¬ 
like  zeal.  The  greater  pity  therefore  to  foist  upon  it  this 
load  of  snobbish  vulgarities.  * 


RUSSIA  AND  TIBET. 

nPHE  actual  meaning  of  the  recent  Tibetan  Mission 
to  S.  Petersburg  and  the  vast  importance  of  an 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  of  which  it 
was  the  visible  sign,  have  been  strangely  overlooked  : 
yet  they  are  of  far  more  importance  from  a  British 
point  of  view  than  the  Tsar’s  visits  to  France  and 
Germany,  his  receptions  by  President  and  Emperor. 
That  this  mission  marks  another  distinct  triumph  for 
Russian  diplomacy  is  undeniable.  Russia  advances 
step  by  step,  with  the  utmost  caution,  with  absolute 
secrecy.  When  the  necessity  arises  for  explaining  her 
presence  on  debatable  territory  a  scientific  expedition 
or  a  trading  caravan  is  offered  as  a  sufficiently  valid 
excuse.  The  compelling  force  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  thwart 
what  is  once  undertaken.  No  public  opinion  exists  to 
destroy  plans  intelligently  conceived.  Foolish  compli¬ 
cations  due  to  the  vagaries  of  party  strife  are  avoided 
in  a  land  where  party  is  unknown.  Apparent  failures 
there  have  been.  Russia  is  a  past-mistress  in  the 
difficult  art  of  giving  way  gracefully  to  remonstrances 
offered  by  a  strong  Power.  Experience  has  taught  her 
that  temporary  diversion  does  not  mean  defeat.  The 
tardy  realisation  of  her  intentions  becomes  the  occasion 
for  the  display  of  much  injured  feeling  and  self-righteous 
condemnation  of  her  diplomatic  duplicity.  To  say  that 
Russia’s  foreign  policy  is  not  straightforward  shows 
our  woeful,  our  wilful  ignorance.  It  is  straightforward, 
definite,  certain.  Truly  her  methods  are  devious  and 
in  no  wise  resemble  those  of  the  English.  In  the  days 
when  mere  might  was  right,  somewhat  clumsy,  but 
fairly  honest  English  methods  secured  success.  Now 
might  is  largely  on  the  side  of  the  intellectually 
equipped,  especially  when  dealing  with  Eastern  nations. 
Russia’s  continuous  growth  proves  this  most  conclu¬ 
sively.  Lord  Curzon’s  “  intelligent  anticipation  of 
events  before  they  occur  ”  implies  a  political  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  are  lamentably  deficient. 
The  time  has  come  to  review  our  position  in  the 
Far  East  :  to  see  things  as  they  are :  and,  seeing, 
to  act.  A  determination  to  protect  our  interests,  a 
firm,  unflinching  policy  on  our  part  could  not  fail  to 
convince  Russia.  Intellectual  force  has  a  contempt  for 
mere  physical  force,  but  a  wholesome  admiration  for 
stability  of  purpose  and  straightness  of  method,  which 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  adopted  in  our  relations  with 
Russia.  We  advance,  retire.  We  think  aimlessly, 
and  lost  in  aimless  thought  allow  others  to  create 
“spheres  of  influence”  within  our  legitimate  spheres. 
Having  done  this  we  wake  up  and  cry  Treachery  !  We 
are  playing  a  losing  game  in  the  Far  East.  The  loss 
must  prove  a  national  catastrophe. 

The  future  development  of  Tibet  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  England.  It  not  only  contains  the  germs 
of  trouble  on  the  Indian  frontier  and  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Yang-tse.  But  the  unsatisfactory  political 
position  of  Afghanistan  must  also  be  considered,  and 
the  probable  renewal  of  the  Pamir  question.  Russia’s 
desire  for  Tibet  is  no  sudden  caprice  born  of  a  vision  of 
this  vast  country’s  isolation.  It  is  rather  the  gradual 
growth  of  years  of  patient  watching  and  waiting : 
years  profitably  spent  in  ably  conducted  expeditions  to 
nearly  every  quarter  of  the  little-known  and  inhospitable 
land  of  the  Lama.  Colonel  Prjevalsky,  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  explorer  of  this  region,  succeeded,  on  one  of 
his  expeditions,  in  surveying  the  greater  part  of  Amdo 
and  Kham.  As  the  two  great  roads  connecting  Lh’assa 
with  Ta-tsien-lu,  the  emporium  of  Chinese  trade  with 
the  West,  cross  the  latter  province,  it  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  acquire  information  in  regard  to  its  extent, 
its  navigable  rivers  and  its  natural  possessions.  The 
assistance  rendered  by  these  expeditions  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  They  brought  Russians  into  direct 
contact  with  border  tribes  and  with  Tibetans.  Although 
the  latter  are  suspicious  of  strangers  and  inclined 
forcibly  to  resent  anything  in  the  shape  of  intrusion, 
Russians  have,  for  long,  been  more  favoured  than 
Western  Europeans.  The  establishment  in  1890  of 
Russian  merchants  in  the  Chinese  frontier  towns  of 
Kan-su,  Shen-si  and  Sze-chuan,  with  a  resident  Consul 
at  Lu-chan  to  look  after  their  interests,  introduced  a 
more  permanent  element  into  the  relations  between 
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Russia  and  Tibet.  That  the  merchants  were  mostly 
military  officers,  whose  principal  duty  consisted  in 
spreading  accounts  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Great 
White  Tsar  among  Mongolians  and  border  Tibetans, 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  notice. 

But  the  real  object  of  Russian  activity  was  the 
Delai  -  Lama’s  compliance  with  Muscovite  aims. 
Without  his  authority  no  concessions  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  he,  as  the  Incarnate  Buddha,  is  inac¬ 
cessible.  Had  the  Tsar  not  numbered  considerably 
over  100,000  Lamaists  (dependent  for  the  spiritual 
direction  on  the  Delai-Lama)  among  his  subjects, 
had  Prince  Uchtomsky  (a  favourite  adviser  of  His 
August  Majesty)  in  addition  to  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  Far  Eastern  problems,  not  constituted  himself  the 
fervent  advocate  of  Buddhists  and  Buddhism,  the 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  That  the  Khanbo- 
Lama  Dorgieff  (Agouan  Dordji),  ambassador  to  the 
recent  mission,  should  be  a  Buriat,  and  therefore  a 
•  Russian  subject,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  all-signi¬ 
ficant  fact  in  a  somewhat  complicated  chain  of  curious 
coincidences.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  Dorgieff  fled 
from  Russian  territory  to  Lh’assa,  determined  to  be¬ 
come  a  Lama.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  intelligence, 
he  advanced  rapidly  and  was  eventually  made  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Grand  Lama.  In  1898 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Delai-Lama  to  allow  him  to  visit 
“his  native  country,  the  Trans-Caspian  Provinces,  to 
inquire  into  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  During 
his  absence  from  Tibet  friction  between  Russians  and 
Buriats  about  some  land  led  to  his  reception  by  the 
Tsar,  Prince  Uchtomsky  acting  as  intermediary. 
Dorgieff  explained  the  grievance  of  his  countrymen, 
adding  a  plea  for  their  religious  freedom,  and  was 
successful  in  his  self-imposed  mission.  Prince 
Uchtomsky  by  his  timely  intervention  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  future  development.  And  the  constant 
journeying  of  Buriat  pilgrims  to  Lh’assa  enabled  him 
to  follow  up  his  advantages  by  suggesting  that  the 
pilgrims  should  not  omit  to  remind  the  Lamas  that 
Russia  was  their  friend. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
Khanbo-Lama’s  religious  convictions.  His  very  zeal 
may  prove  his  own  undoing.  It  was  the  motive  of  his 
active  participation  in  a  policy  which  may  involve  the 
gradual  annihilation  of  all  he  holds  most  sacred.  That 
he  was  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  entente  with  Russia  is  evident.  So  able  an 
advocate  would  not  have  been  so  opportunely  forth¬ 
coming  had  it  been  otherwise.  Anxious  to  obtain 
complete  religious  freedom  for  all  Lamaists,  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  Western  Europeans 
warned  him  that  the  Russian  Autocrat  was  the  only 
ruler  who  would  be  likely  to  consider  himself  the 
Official  Protector  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  His  per¬ 
ception  of  the  benefits  of  material  civilisation  led 
him  to  desire  contact  with  Europe  in  order  that 
the  more  intelligent'  monks  might  learn  European 
languages  and  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
modern  science,  &c.  The  state  of  moral  civilisation 
Dorgieff  claims  to  be  much  higher  in  Tibet  than  in 
Europe.  These  considerations  and  the  certainty  of 
being  well  received  at  S.  Petersburg  caused  him  to  urge 
the  importance  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  the  Tsar 
with  the  object  of  placing  Tibet  definitely  under  Russian 
protection.  That  the  Delai-Lama  should  have  turned 
to  Russia  when  China’s  impotence  became  manifest  is 
not  surprising.  Russia  has  displayed  a  natural  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  the  peoples  which  lie  along  her  east¬ 
ward  path. 

Lack  of  tact  distinguishes  our  methods.  Is  it 
too  late  to  realise  the  fallacy  of  applying  theories 
founded  on  the  principles  of  European  international 
law  to  the  East?  To  meet  with  any  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  it  is  essential  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  political,  religious,  administrative,  commercial,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  state  of  a  country.  Contempt  for 
a  nation  and  its  most  cherished  traditions  spells  failure  in 
modern  politics.  As  Russia’s  interest  in  Tibet  is  mainly 
political  and  ours  entirely  commercial  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  country  on  our  Indian  frontier.  It  is  true  that 
Russia  distrusts  us.  And  the  Delai-Lama  fears  the 


encroachment  of  the  foreigner  whose  influence  along 
the  Himalayas  he  considers  a  serious  menace  to  his 
supremacy.  But  Tibetan  trade  offers  special  advantages 
to  English  and  Indian  traders.  A  bold  bid  for  trading- 
facilities  is  therefore  desirable.  The  Sikkim-Tibet 
Convention  with  the  very  limited  opportunities  it 
affords,  has  shown  what  an  enormous  field  for  com¬ 
mercial  development  lies  at  our  very  doors.  Most 
important  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  market  in 
Tibet  for  Indian  tea.  Though  there  are  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way,  need  they  be  insurmountable  ? 
Where  Russian  aspirations  do  not  conflict  with  our 
essential  interests  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente.  However  impossible 
Russian  methods  may  have  made  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  in  China  it  may  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  Tibet  to 
reconsider  our  policy  towards  Russia.  That  Russian 
methods  do  not  meet  with  English  approval  is  com¬ 
prehensible.  They  are  largely  the  outcome  of  Asiatic 
influences.  Yet,  “  intelligent  anticipation  ”  and  a  clear 
perception  of  the  position  we  mean  to  occupy  in  the 
East  might  bring  about  a  permanent  understanding 
between  sea-power  and  land-power. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  WATER. 

A  A  7"E  are  not  absolutely  sure,  but  we  think  Lord 
*  '  Rosebery’s  speech  at  Stranraer  on  Wednesday 
was  his  first  public  utterance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  address  on  Alfred,  since  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s 
brilliant  article  which  he  somewhat  mysteriously,  at 
first  sight,  called  “Lord  Rosebery’s  Escape  from 
Houndsditch  ”.  Stranraer  is  not  exactly  the  place  that 
a  statesman  would  choose  for  the  enunciation  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme.  We  are  not  therefore  making  it  a  reproach 
in  any  way  when  we  remark  that  Lord  Rosebery, 
up  to  the  present,  has  not  made  any  sign  that  he  is 
developing  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Webb,  by  which 
Lord  Rosebery,  together  with  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  oust  the  present  and  form 
an  alternative  government,  the  promise  and  potency  of 
which  at  the  moment  is  otherwise  non-existent.  For 
all  that  appears  in  the  Stranraer  speech  Lord  Rosebery 
is  still  ploughing  his  furrow  alone  politically.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Webb  suggested,  as  the 
effective  policy  of  the  junto  above  mentioned, 
a  programme  comprising  a  number  of  topics  in 
which  the  nation  is  manifesting  a  continually  growing 
interest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  subjects  of  Radical 
individualism.  These  Mr.  Webb  calls  the  Gladstonian 
rags  and  tatters  which  have  at  length  been  relegated 
to  the  Houndsditch  for  worn-out  political  garments. 
The  hopes  Lord  Rosebery  once  inspired  in  working¬ 
men  who  still  remained  formally  attached  to  the 
Liberal  party,  though  they  had  left  behind  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Liberal  individualism,  sprang  from  their  belief 
that  he  was  the  coming  man  who  was  to  give  its  new 
character  to  that  party.  They  misunderstood  Lord 
Rosebery  as  many  others  did,  led  astray  by  that 
peculiar  oratorical  gift  of  his  which  enables  him  to 
understand  what  will  appeal  to  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  his  audiences,  and  not  yet  having  had  the  experience 
of  him  which  revealed  that  his  practical  gifts  did  not 
correspond  to  his  gifts  of  intellectual  sympathy.  We 
know  what  he  has  become  politically,  and  even  in  that 
sphere^of  local  government,  where  he  first  attracted 
the  hopes  that  he  subsequently  disappointed.  He  has 
retired  from  both,  and  yet  he  continues  to  hold  atten¬ 
tion  whenever  he  speaks,  partly  because  of  his  clever¬ 
ness  and  humour,  and  especially  because  whether  he 
is  speakingof  imperial  or  local  matters  he  shows  that  as 
a  thinker  he  has  left  off  the  rags  and  tatters  of  liberalism 
and  has  relegated  them  to  Houndsditch.  He  has 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  constructive 
school  of  politics.  He  has  learned  “  to  think  in  com¬ 
munities  ”  instead  of  in  the  narrow  individualist  furrow 
which  his  former  associates  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Morley  are  still  ploughing,  as  melancholy  and 
deserted  as  Lord  Rosebery  himself  in  a  furrow  of 
another  kind.  Even  at  Stranraer,  where  the  smallness 
of  the  community  he  was  addressing  would  have  made 
the  treatment  of  the  larger  questions  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  out  of  proportion,  he  treated  quite  in  this 
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manner  the  topics  of  local  indebtedness  and  the 
communal  objects  for  which  this  indebtedness  has 
been  incurred. 

We  can  imagine  those  who  “  think  in  individuals” 
drawing  alarming  pictures  of  local  indebtedness  : 
solemnly  pointing  out  how  fast  it  was  growing, 
how  the  rates  were  going  up,  how  paralysing 
to  individual  competition  the  extension  of  muni¬ 
cipal  powers  was  and  so  on.  What  he  referred 
to  as  the  danger  of  corruption  they  would  have 
exaggerated,  as  if  in  that  alone  there  was  sufficient 
reason  tor  reducing  corporate  action  to  its  lowest  point. 
Lord  Rosebery  noted  it  and  simply  passed  on  with  the 
remark  that  the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  corruption 
had  vigilantly  to  be  watched.  Instead  of  taking  the 
small  objections  usually  taken  by  the  narrow-minded 
ratepayer  who  is  encouraged  “to  think  in  individuals  ” 
by  the  Radical  individualist,  he  showed  that  he  is  as  con¬ 
scious  as  he  has  always  been  of  the  higher  possibilities 
of  communal  life.  Unfortunately  his  illustrations  were 
quite  too  trivial  for  the  central  idea.  Water  and  light, 
recreation  grounds,  open  spaces  and  isolation  hospitals, 
are  the  commonplaces  of  municipal  life.  A  munici¬ 
pality  can  hardly  be  called  a  society  at  all  which  is  not 
almost  driven  to  provide  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Lord  Rosebery  probably  did  not  think  Stranraer  quite 
the  place  for  more  extensive  views  of  the  enlarged 
functions  of  the  State  and  municipalities  in  the  life  of 
the  future.  But  more  probably  we  may  take  it  that 
his  inherent  tendency  to  avoid  arduous  undertakings 
will  prevent  him,  if  not  from  thinking  out  at  least 
from  undertaking  that  programme  which,  with  the 
aid  of  his  friends  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane  and 
Lord  Grey,  is  to  dish  the  Tory  party  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation.  We  are 
afraid  the  Stranraer  speech  fragmentary,  careless  and 
desultory,  is  only  too  representative  of  the  treatment 
which  Lord  Rosebery  is  likely  to  give  to  all  political 
ideas  especially  when  the  moment  comes  for  putting 
them  as  practical  questions. 

Mr.  Webb  points  out  that  in  regard  to  the  imperial 
idea  this  group  has  represented  the  changed  feelings  of 
workmen  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  views 
were  dropped  by  them  ;  while  the  liberal  party  generally 
and  the  socialist  party  have  utterly  failed  to  represent 
the  new  conceptions  because  neither  of  them  has  any 
definite  views  of  foreign  policy.  But,  as  he  adds,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  man  in  the  street  at  any  rate,  the 
group  offers  no  advantages  over  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  all  those  other  items 
of  the  programme  that  Mr.  Webb  insists  is  the  standard 
which  any  government  must  raise  who  would  come 
before  the  country  with  any  chance  of  carrying  the 
nation  with  it  for  the  future.  Take  any  of  these  items 
and  we  may  repeat  what  Mr.  Webb  says  of  foreign 
policy,  that  as  an  alternative  government  the  group 
would  offer  no  advantage  over  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  all  matters  of  home 
policy.  Neither  the  nation  nor  any  government  has 
yet  shown  a  due  sense  of  their  importance.  Yet  the 
administrative  nihilism,  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
liberalism  with  its  policy  of  reforming  nothing  “unless 
it  can  be  done  at  the  expense  of  some  established 
institution”  has  absolutely  no  hold  on  the  nation. 
If  the  people  are  to  be  won  by  a  political  programme  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  it  must  comprise  such  subjects  as 
will  insure  the  rearing  of  an  imperial  race.  That 
means  everything  connected  with  the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  under  which  industry  is  carried  on  ; 
with  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  sanitation  and  housing, 
with  the  national  system  of  education,  and  with  military 
and  naval  efficiency.  No  Government  has  yet  laid 
before  the  country  a  coherent  programme  of  these 
matters.  We  get  only  from  time  to  time  scraps  of 
legislation  dealing  ineffectively  with  now  one  item  and 
now  another  in  a  casual  unrelated  way.  In  view  of  its 
needs  the  nation  ought  either  to  require  from  its  Govern¬ 
ment  such  a  programme  or  that  Government  ought  to 
have  knowledge,  courage  and  faith  enough  to  impose 
it  on  the  nation.  Yet  one  waits  on  the  other  and 
we  must  confess  the  prospects  are  not  bright.  The 
strongest  party  man  could  not  claim  for  the  present 
Government  that  it  discloses  “the  close  co-operation 
of  a  group  of  men  of  diverse  temperaments  and  varied 


|  talents  imbued  with  a  common  faith  and  purpose,  and 
eager  to  work  out,  and  generally  to  expound,  how  each 
1  department  of  national  life  can  be  raised  to  its  highest 
1  possible  efficiency  ”,  That  is  not  even  his  ideal.  But  in 
calculating  the  Government’s  chances  in  the  country, 
from  any  approximation  to  such  an  abnormal  pitch  of 
excellence,  he  can  at  least  fortify  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  neither  the  Liberal  party,  nor  the  Rosebery 
group,  show  signs  of  coming  nearer  to  its  realisation. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PARISH. 

I. — Till  the  Reformation. 

FOR  many  a  year  after  that  Thor  and  Woden  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  dead  gods  there  were  no 
parishes  in  England.  The  Christian  worship  of  the 
people  gathered  round  the  minsters.  Now  of  minsters 
there  were  two  kinds,  the  chief  minster  or  cathedral 
church  in  each  diocese,  where  the  bishop  dwelt  with 
his  canons  or  monks,  and  the  middle  minsters,  where 
certain  monks  and  canons  lived  together  in  a  community 
after  the  manner  of  the  cathedral  clerks.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  people,  so  said  the  Lawgiver,  to  go  to  these 
minsters  for  the  Sacraments  and  to  give  them  their 
tithes  and  the  Church  Scot  (or  measure  of  corn)  that 
fell  due  from  every  hearth  on  Martinmas  Day,  and  the 
Leohtsceat  that  bought  the  lights  for  the  High  Altar, 
and  the  Sawl  Sceat  that  paid  the  priest,  who  sang  the 
requiem  for  the  passing  soul.  As  time  passed  on,  the 
eorls  and  thegns  desired  to  possess  churches  on  their 
bocland,  and  when  they  had  built  these,  they  asked  the 
men  of  God  to  consecrate  the  same,  which  the  men  of 
God  did,  when  the  eorl  or  thegn  had  given  so  many 
hides  of  land  to  support  the  priest  who  should  minister 
there,  for  there  might  be  no  church  without  a  glebe. 
And  thereafter  the  founder  installed  his  priest  after 
such  manner  as  he  would,  and  not  canonically.  But  of 
these  ecclesiolae  the  bishops  and  the  law  took  little 
heed  ;  and  no  part  of  the  tithes  and  the  dues  was  given 
to  them.  In  these  days  parochia  signified  diocese. 

But  to  all  things  there  comes  an  end.  The  black 
raven  on  the  Viking’s  banner  shrieked  the  dirge  of  the 
minsters.  “  From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen  good  Lord 
deliver  us”  cried  the  monks.  Nevertheless  the  Danes 
passed  everywhere,  and  they  filled  the  whole 
land  with  blood  and  tears,  and  they  destroyed  the 
ministers  and  monasteries  with  fire  and  sword.  What¬ 
ever  of  Christian  faith  was  left  in  the  land  gathered 
around  the  little  wooden  shrines  by  the  different  vils 
and  townships.  The  insignificance  of  these  little  sanc¬ 
tuaries  was  often  their  protection  against  the  raiders, 
to  rebuild  them  in  no  case  meant  great  labour.  In 
these  days  the  sense  of  the  word  parochia  is  changed. 
It  signifies  now  the  charge  not  of  the  bishop,  but  of 
the  priest  who  ministers  to  a  vil.  In  other  words,  the 
parson  has  come  into  being.  And  now  the  thegn  asks 
for  a  share  of  the  tithe  for  the  parson,  and  at  least 
King  Edgar,  and  after  him  King  Canute,  makes  laws 
that  one-third  of  a  thegn’s  tithes  may  go  to  the  clerk 
of  his  church  on  bocland  if  it  boasts  of  a  burial  ground. 
In  less  than  a  hundred  years  this  church  on  the  bocland 
with  its  “  legerstowe  ”  has  become  the  matrix  ecclesia 
parochialis.  So  was  founded  the  English  parish. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  parson  wrested  (so  far 
as  he  ever  did  wrest)  that  other  two-thirds  of  the  tithes 
from  the  minster,  so  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
law  presumed  the  whole  tithe  of  the  parish  to  belong  to 
the  parson,  is  not  for  us  here  to  ask  :  lawyers  have 
asked  it  in  vain  for  some  centuries :  though  so  it  was.  But 
how  the  parson  or  rather  the  parish  church  seized  the 
Church  Scot  and  the  Leohtsceat  and  the  Sawl  Sceat  is 
plainer.  In  the  old  days  before  the  Norman  count 
kissed  the  sands  of  Pevensey  the  people,  we  have  said, 
paid  these  dues  to  the  clerks  of  the  minsters.  And 
thereafter,  when  the  Norman  spoon  was  stirring  the 
porridge  in  the  English  dish  ecclesiastical,  the  English 
folk  were  none  too  anxious  to  pay  them  to  anyone 
whatsoever.  But  the  Holy  Church  and  her  lawyers 
forgot  none  of  the  usages  of  the  old  time  that  were  to 
her  advantage.  The  Norman  priest  whom  an  alien 
bishop  is  now  collating  in  a  canonical  manner  into  an 
English  parsonage  has  no  notion  of  obeying  that  portion 
of  his  Canon  Law  which  bids  him  xeep  his  church 
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repaired  and  fitted  out  of  his  tithe  ;  and  his  bishop 
stands  behind  him  and  ordains  that  the  parishioners  do 
undertake  the  repair  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  parish 
church  and  the  building  thereof,  and  likewise  of  the 
steeple  within  and  without,  and  the  fence  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  do  provide  the  chalice  and  missal  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  church.  But  the  parishioners  were  a 
stiff-necked  generation,  and  they  rebelled  and  refused 
to  do  these  things  ;  and  (alas  !  for  the  parsons)  when 
these  contumacious  parishioners  were  haled  before  the 
Court  Christian,  there  would  come  a  prohibition  from 
the  King’s  Justices,  and  Master  Apparitor’s  victims 
went  free,  and  all  this  in  the  days  when  pious  Henry 
and  crusading  Edward  ruled  the  land.  The  rites  of 
religion  must  cease  in  England,  wail  the  prelates  to 
Longshanks,  if  your  judges  so  meddle  with  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Church  :  and  they  wail  not  in  vain. 
“Use  yourself  circumspectly”  writes  the  King  to  his 
Justices  “if  the  prelates  do  punish  for  leaving  the 
churchyard  uninclosed,  or  for  that  the  church  is 
uncovered,  or  not  conveniently  decked.” 

And  so  for  many  a  weary  year  the  repair  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  church  and  of  the  fence  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  is  laid  on  parishioners’  shoulders,  and  these  are  the 
ornaments  which,  however  poor  they  be,  they  must 
provide,  even  as  is  written  in  the  Constitution  of 
Archbishop  Winchelsea  ;  a  legend,  an  antiphonal,  a 
grail,  a  psalter,  a  troper,  an  ordinal,  a  manual,  a  chalice, 
the  principal  vestment  with  a  chasuble,  a  dalmatic,  a 
tunic  with  choral  cope,  and  all  its  appendages,  a  frontal 
for  the  great  altar,  with  three  towels,  three  surplices, 
one  rochet,  a  cross  for  processions,  a  cross  for  the  dead, 
a  censer,  a  lanthorn,  a  handbell  to  be  carried  before  the 
Host  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  a  pyx,  a  decent  veil 
for  Lent,  banners  for  the  Rogationtide  procession,  bells 
with  ropes,  a  bier  for  the  dead,  a  vessel  for  the  blessed 
water,  an  osculatory,  a  candlestick  for  the  taper  at 
Easter,  a  font  with  lock  and  key,  the  images  in  the 
church,  the  chief  image  in  the  chancel,  the  reparation 
of  books  and  vestments,  as  occasion  shall  be. 

Prodigious  as  was  the  imposition,  and  sternly  as 
Mister  Archdeacon  watched  that  no  tittle  thereof  should 
be  shirked,  the  parishioners  met  it  bravely,  and  thereby 
they  won  their  freedom.  As  the  King  desires  an  aid¬ 
voting  Parliament,  the  parson  craves  for  a  rate-voting 
vestry.  Parson  must  therefore  follow  royal  example 
and  let  parishioners  have  a  say  in  church  affairs.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  all  the  church  save  the  chancel 
becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  parishioners’ 
property — that  the  precious  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary 
are  taken  from  the  priest  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  parishioners’  elected  representatives,  the  church¬ 
wardens,  that  the  parishioners  take  it  on  themselves  to 
fix  the  hour  for  the  singing  of  Mass,  and  occasionally 
to  choose  the  parish  clerks  and  sexton — nay,  they  will 
hale  parson  before  the  bishop  at  the  Visitation,  if,  say, 
he  does  not  preach  “  sufficienter  ”,  or  if  he  does  not  give 
them  entertainment,  or  even  if  he  makes  too  little  pause 
between  Mattins  and  Mass  on  festival  days. 

The  one  place  in  the  land  where  justice  and  equality 
reign  is  the  convocation  of  the  parishioners  (afterwards 
known  as  the  vestry).  In  this  convocation  where  the 
parson  is  president,  where  every  baptized  man  and  woman 
has  one  vote  and  no  more,  the  most  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  oppressive  fiscal  system  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  developed  as  every  Easter  the 
churchwardens’  balance-sheet  is  discussed.  The  system 
rests  in  the  main  on  the  freewill  offerings  of  parishioners 
living  and  dead.  For,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  the 
past,  many  a  parish  in  the  days  of  the  White  Rose 
Kings  is  owner  of  strips  of  land,  on  which  the  wardens 
are  building  a  pandoxtorium  or  church  house.  Some 
parishes  possess  herds  of  cattle,  and  most  own  a  flock 
of  sheep.  Sometimes  the  parish  flocks  and  herds  are 
in  the  charge  of  a  kye  warden  ;  more  often  they  are  let 
out  to  farm.  And  for  two  centuries  and  more  there 
have  flowed  into  the  churchwardens’  exchequer  crosses, 
rosaries,  jewels,  cups,  gold  and  silver,  the  fruits  of  the 
piety  and  penitence  alike  of  rich  and  poor.  Some  of 
these  gifts  bedeck  the  images  in  the  church  ;  the 
greater  part  with  the  cattle  and  land  form  a  reserve 
fund  to  meet  some  unwonted  disaster  as  a  fire  or  a 
robbery.  For  current  expenses  our  wardens  rely  on 
the  collections  at  the  Church  Ales,  on  the  rents  from 


cattle,  and  on  the  gifts  of  the  various  parochial  guilds. 
(There  are  three  or  four  of  these  in  each  parish.  In 
one  lucky  place  we  hear  of  six,  the  Robin  Hood  or 
Archers,  the  Young  Men,  the  Maidens,  the  Webbers, 
the  Fullers  and  Hogglers.)  Each  of  these  guilds  has 
its  own  altar  and  service  at  the  parish  church,  and  as 
they  aid  their  members  there  is  no  need  for  a  poor  law. 
Then  too  something  may  come  in  from  the  letting  of 
pews,  from  the  burial  of  the  quality  in  the  church, 
and  lastly  from  a  voluntary  rate  on  the  wealthier 
parishioners.  And  when  something  untoward  happens, 
when  say  a  guild  comes  in  and  brings  nothing,  a 
neighbouring  parish  will  generously  make  up  the  deficit 
out  of  its  abundance.  When  the  days  of  chivalry 
were  fading  from  the  earth  the  parish  churches  of 
England  were  all  glorious  without,  with  their  taper¬ 
ing  spires,  or  decorated  turrets,  and  Norman  naves  ; 
and  all  glorious  within  with  their  rood-screens  and 
altars,  their  shrines  and  their  relics,  their  stained 
glass  windows,  their  clocks  and  their  bells.  And  the 
parish  revenue  did  far  more  than  build  and  beautify 
the  church.  It  paid  or  supplemented  the  salaries  of 
bearers  of  the  Sacred  Cross,  of  the  parish  clerks  and  of 
the  sexton.  It  paid  the  minstrels,  who  sang  at  the 
Christmas  Game,  it  bought  the  coats  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Maid  Marian  for  the  May  Day  revel,  and  it  paid 
the  morrice  dancers  who  footed  it  on  the  green  when 
S.  George  attacked  the  Dragon.  For  all  the  pleasures 
in  the  life  of  the  mediaeval  countryman  came  from  his 
parish  church.  The  patronal  festival,  when  the  women 
strewed  the  aisles  with  rushes  and  the  girls  gathered 
the  flowers  to  bedeck  the  images  of  the  Saints,  was  his 
gala  day  in  the  year.  No  wonder  then  that  he  grew  to 
love  his  parish.  No  wonder  that  when  at  Rogation- 
tide  the  gang  daegas  came  round,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  walked  in  a  gay  procession  to  perambulate 
the  parish  bounds  where  grew  the  Gospel  trees.  All 
the  guilds  are  there  in  their  finery,  and  the  parish  clerk 
to  carry  the  banner.  And  when  they  come  to  a  way- 
side  cross  they  kneel  and  tell  their  beads,  and  when 
they  come  to  a  house  that  stands  on  the  border  they 
enter  and  make  good  cheer.  And  when  the  joyful 
labour  is  performed  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  sing 
with  grateful  hearts  the  psalm  “Benedic  anima  mea  ”, 


MEMORIES  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

IN  the  solitude  of  an  ancient  ivy-grown  court  in  Paris, 
under  the  shadow  of  great  trees  grown  old  in  the 
service,  and  through  the  dense  foliage  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  historic  garden,  stands  the  old  home  of 
Talleyrand.  Unpretentious  in  itself,  the  exterior  of 
this  house  is  relieved  from  monotony  through  the  grace¬ 
ful  peristyle  whose  Ionic  columns  go  so  well  with  their 
classic  surroundings.  The  interior  is  a  revelation,  in 
which  is  distinctly  visible  the  good  taste  of  the  states¬ 
man,  whose  dominant  idea  was  to  render  all  things 
about  his  home  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  art. 

The  rez  de  chaussde  is  devoted  to  the  magni¬ 
ficent  suite  of  salons  the  centre  of  all  that  was  most 
refined  in  days  when  society  was  sanctified  in  “  the 
Feast  of  Reason” — salons  from  which  so  many  fiats 
have  gone  forth,  plots  been  put  in  motion  and  European 
Powers  checkmated,  in  the  interests  of  France — or  of 
Talleyrand,  qui  sait  ?  To  the  present  occupant,  Count 
Tornielli,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  revived  the 
splendours  of  this  place.  Sent  by  the  late  King 
Humbert  to  represent  his  country  as  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Count  Tornielli  chose  the  once-famous  house 
and  had  transferred  from  the  Tornielli  ancestral  home 
in  Novara  the  artistic  ameublements,  which  by  a 
happy  coincidence  belong  to  precisely  the  same  epoch 
in  art — Cinquecento’s — as  that  of  the  interior  orna¬ 
mentation,  each  one  of  the  salons  which  form  the  suite 
thus  harmonising  in  its  appointments  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  frescoed  decorations  of  Talleyrand’s  home. 

Among  the  most  interesting  rooms  is  perhaps  the 
red  salon.  It  is  resplendent  in  red  damask  that 
springs  from  the  elaborate  basement  and  reaches  to  the 
boiserie  plafond  which  is  oval  in  form  and  rests  upon 
twelve  Doric  columns.  The  colossal  fireplace  is  also 
in  boiserie,  the  carving  of  which  renders  it  a  priceless 
work  in  Cinquecento  art.  A  wealth  of  belongings 
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from  the  genius  of  Bezoral  are  to  be  found  in  those 
salons.  There  are  great  mirrors  from  floor  to 
ceiling  set  into  the  interstices  of  the  mural  adornments. 
Then  comes  the  white  and  blue  salon,  next  the  grey 
and  rose,  and  so  through  a  succession  of  gorgeous 
rooms  we  arrive  at  the  suite  once  dedicated  to 
Talleyrand’s  use  and  to  the  chamber  in  which 
the  weary  minister  snatched  a  few  hours’  sleep — • 
Talleyrand’s  sleep  by  the  way  never  exceeded  four 
hours.  Tall  imposing  French  casements  open  upon 
the  quaint  ivy-crowned  garden  with  its  ancient  trees. 
This  suite  is  decorated  in  the  style  Directoire — 
Talleyrand  holding  at  the  moment  office  in  this  form 
of  government.  The  plafond  in  its  azure  and  roseate 
tints,  Cupids,  flowers  and  exquisite  drawing  recalls  the 
pencil  of  Tiepolo,  and  is  supported  upon  twelve  Ionic 
pillars  the  volutes  of  the  capitals  traced  in  gold  giving 
effect  to  the  cream-white  tones  of  the  fluted  shafts. 
The  stucco  ornamentation  so  famous  in  that  period 
is  also  a  feature  in  the  decoration  of  these  chambers, 
and  very  beautiful  ;  it  is  rich  in  clustering  grapes, 
in  vine  leaves,  pomegranates  and  flowers.  The 
draperies  are  of  yellow  damask.  Damask,  more 
especially  “  royal  yellow,”  has  indeed  ever  retained  its 
aristocratic  place  in  houses  of  ancient  lineage.  Mirrors 
adorn  profusely  those  chambers.  Talleyrand  like  Pitt 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  of  a  dandy. 
Upon  gala  nights  to-day  as  of  old  those  mirrors  reflect 
the  beauty  of  France,  courtly  dames  whose  grand¬ 
mothers  too  had  glorified  those  salons  as  guests  of 
the  courtier-diplomat,  the  gallant  and  gifted  Talleyrand. 
Women  always  liked  Talleyrand  and  always  helped  him. 
Madame  de  Stael  said  that  he  was  “  the  best  of  men  ”, 
“  a  character  misunderstood.” 

The  period  which  finds  Talleyrand  doing  the  honours 
of  the  house  at  the  rue  de  Grenelle  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  that  which  inaugurated  the 
triumphal  march  of  his  subsequent  career.  An  acci¬ 
dent,  not  his  genius,  obtained  him  the  post.  He 
had  just  returned  from  America  where — exiled  from 
France — he  had  wandered  for  several  months.  He 
had  failed  to  find  work,  the  almighty  dollar  true 
to  its  instincts  scorning  a  gentleman  tramp,  and 
Talleyrand  returned  almost  penniless  to  Paris.  Des¬ 
perate,  friendless,  he  wrote  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
whose  influence  with  the  Directoire  Assembly  was 
considerable.  The  letter  of  the  future  Prince  de 
Benevent  concludes  in  the  following  words  “  si  vous  ne 
me  trouvez  pas  le  moyen  de  faire  une  position  je  me 
brulerai  la  cervelle  ”.  Twenty  thousand  francs  and  an 
introduction  to  Barras,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  by 
return  post,  was  the  friendly  reply.  Talleyrand  at  once 
called  on  Barras,  then  at  his  suburban  seat.  Barras 
was  out.  Talleyrand  waited — and  while  he  waited 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  adopted  son  of 
Barras,  drowned  while  bathing.  The  story  runs  that 
the  sympathy  of  Talleyrand  in  this  hour  of  tribula¬ 
tion  secured  to  his  Excellency  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Talleyrand  used  to  relate  to  his  intimates  that 
when  he  moved  into  the  rue  de  Grenelle  he  was 
so  poor  that  though  obliged  to  keep  a  splendid  staff 
of  servants  there  was  no  cash  to  pay  their  wages 
and  that  his  state  coach  was  unpaid  for.  The  coach- 
builder  having  asked  the  statesman  when  he  could 
settle  up  Talleyrand  smiling  replied  “Vous  etes  bien 
curieux”.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  been  steeped  in  the  Styx.  Styx  souvenirs 
may  have  urged  Talleyrand  to  a  course  for  which  the 
world  abuses  him  ;  he  certainly  showed  an  invulnerable 
unscrupulousness  in  financial  negotiations  with  certain 
foreign  governments.  In  his  memoirs,  while  admitting 
that  he  had  pocketed  vast  sums,  he  insists  that  his 
services  and  diplomatic  tact  saved  those  clumsy 
administrators  double  the  sums  they  paid  to  him. 
Talleyrand  was  worth  thirty  millions  of  francs  at  the 
coming  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne.  The  Emperor  once 
asked  his  minister  how  he  had  become  so  rich.  “  Sire” 
replied  Talleyrand,  “  I  bought  stock”  (rentes)  “  the  day 
before  the  1st  Brumaire  and  sold  them  the  day  after  ” 
— the  date  when  Napoleon  came  into  power.  It  was  at 
-the  house  in  the  rue  de  Grenelle  that  he  first  met  the 
Princesse  de  Talleyrand  whom  he  married — only  by  the 
civil  law — upon  his  being  secularised  by  the  Pope. 


Madame  was  an  American,  and  he  was  separated  from 
her  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Being 
reproached  by  a  friend  with  marrying  so  ignorant 
a  person,  Talleyrand  replied,  “  A  clever  woman  often 
compromises  her  husband,  a  stupid  woman  never  ”. 

No  arrogance  was  ever  noticed  among  the  servants 
or  retainers  of  Talleyrand.  The  courtesy  of  the  master 
was  reflected  in  the  whole  household.  Talleyrand 
expected  that  all  who  called  at  his  residence  should 
be  treated  with  respect.  His  servants  loved  him,  for  he 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity. 
His  Excellency’s  cook  was  always  the  best,  his  cellar 
equalled  his  cook.  Talleyrand  ate  sparingly  but  he 
desired  that  his  table  should  be  provided  with  nume¬ 
rous  dishes  that  he  might  be  able  to  choose  whatever 
he  had  a  fancy  for.  The  Prince  de  Benevent  always 
carved  at  the  head  of  his  own  table.  A  philosopher 
who  despised  the  world  in  general,  he  was  devoted  to 
his  own  private  circle. 

Talleyrand  possessed  two  country  seats,  Valen^ay  and 
Rochecotte.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  bought 
the  hotel  “rue”  S.  Florentin,  which  we  are  told  was 
sumptuously  appointed,  though  not  very  artistically. 
Of  these  houses  we  may  not  speak,  time  and  change 
having  obliterated  the  personality  which  makes  things 
precious.  Talleyrand  spoke  well  and  wrote  better, 
his  appearance  at  the  Academie  de  la  Langue  being 
looked  for  as  an  event.  A  social  lion  he  was  not 
arrogant  in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  he  bore  up 
with  dignity.  Forced  into  the  priesthood,  he  never 
had  nor  pretended  to  have  a  vocation — excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Rome,  he  was  nevertheless  able  to  serve  the 
Church  at  critical  times.  Being  in  office  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  when  Napoleon  suddenly  came  back  from  Elba, 
the  minister  discovered  that  his  liver  was  out  of  order, 
that  he  must  go  to  Carlsbad.  “The  first  duty  of  a 
diplomat”,  he  observed  “is  to  take  care  of  his  liver”. 
After  Waterloo  when  the  situation  again  became 
difficult,  the  liver  again  became  affected.  It  was  by 
the  way  of  the  victor  at  Waterloo  that  Talleyrand  said, 
“  I  am  .  .  .  grateful  to  the  Duke  since  he  is  the  one 
statesman  in  the  world  who  has  ever  spoken  well  of 
me”.  This  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Thiers  in  a  touching 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  at  his  death  said  that 
Talleyrand  “  never  harmed  anybody,  and  that  he 
hated  persecution  and  violence  of  any  kind  ”.  While 
thwarting  her  rulers  Talleyrand  was  secretly  serving  the 
interests  of  France.  He  never  betrayed  her.  A  cele¬ 
brated  French  writer  said  of  him,  “  Talleyrand  is  not 
the  only  man  of  that  generation  who  having  entered 
life  with  noble  illusions,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  followed  by  as  many  disappointments,  con¬ 
ceived  a  contempt  for  theory  and  acquired  a  stock 
of  political  scepticisms.  It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge 
beside  the  flexibility  of  his  form  the  perseverance  of 
his  patriotism  ”.  The  reply  of  Louis  XVIII.  when 
asked  his  opinion  of  his  minister  was  to  quote  the 
lines  of  Corneille  regarding  Richelieu  “  He  has  done 
me  too  much  good  that  I  should  speak  ill  of  him  and 
too  much  harm  that  I  could  speak  well  of  him  ”. 


IN  A  CANADIAN  CANOE. 

THE  storm  has  died  away,  but  the  great  thunder¬ 
cloud  poised  in  the  south-east  looks  close  enough 
to  be  within  pistol-shot.  Along  its  summit  is  a  crisped 
uncurling  ribbon  of  dazzling  white,  the  upper  rim 
traced  sharp  and  clear  against  the  blue,  but  melting 
away  beneath,  through  pale  amber  and  topaz,  into  a 
core  of  pink  pearl,  to  stare  at  which  is  like  drinking 
heady  wine.  Every  now  and  then  a  sheet  of  summer 
lightning  flashes  over  the  billowy  surface,  and  the 
black  “  mosquito-hawks  ”  dart  screaming  after  their 
prey,  in  careless  discord  with  the  heavy  stillness  of  the 
July  evening — for  in  this  country  a  thunderstorm  does 
not  seem  to  clear  the  air,  rather  leaves  it  even  more 
oppressive  than  before  :  and  under  the  trees  on  the 
river  bank  the  hum  of  the  mosquitos  is  like  the  far¬ 
away  drone  of  the  bagpipes  on  a  Highland  hillside. 

The  canoes  are  drifting  lazily  in  mid-stream,  the 
steersmen  dipping  their  paddles  now  and  then  to  keep 
them  in  their  course,  while  the  cattle  huddle  close  round 
the  smudge-fires  whose  blue  smoke  lies  in  heavy 
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blanket-folds  along  the  grasses  that  border  the 
swamp.  As  the  dusk  deepens  the  electric  lamps  in  the 
townlet  beyond  stab  the  darkness  with  straight  spears 
of  light,  and  even  the  clanking  jolt  of  the  long  freight 
train  that  is  reluctantly  pulling  out  of  the  distant 
station  seems  to  blend  with  the  mysterious  music  of  the  j 
Canadian  night.  Along  the  prairie  road  creaks  a  tardy  { 
waggon,  the  black-haired  half-breed  driver  cursing  his 
team  with  strange  French  oaths,  and  from  a  distant 
farm  a  tormented  dog  yells  a  long-drawn  protest 
against  the  flying  pests  that  force  him  to  keep  sleepless 
vigil.  As  the  canoes  swing  leisurely  round  the 
bend,  and  emerge  from  the  darkling  water  under  the 
fringe  of  willows  into  the  moonglade  beyond,  we  see 
ahead  of  us,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  old  fort  built  by  British  troops  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  ago  on  the  outskirts  of  civili¬ 
sation.  The  kneeling  figure  in  the  bows  bends 
forward  and  throws  his  weight  into  a  couple  of 
swinging  strokes  under  which  the  light  craft  leaps 
forward  like  a  live  thing,  and  then  he  sinks  back, 
laying  his  dripping  paddle  athwart  the  bows,  as 
though  the  exertion  were  not  worth  while  after  all.  A 
tangled  head  raises  itself  slowly  from  a  pile  of  cushions, 
and  a  tired  voice  asks  “Are  we  nearly  there?”  and 
then  relapses  into  incurious  silence.  Nobody  speaks 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  the  steersman  sends  a 
pealing  shout  echoing  down  the  banks.  A  faint  sough¬ 
ing  pursues  us  through  the  willows  astern,  rustling 
into  briskness,  till  a  flying  catspaw  from  the  south 
transmutes  the  sleeping  waters  ahead  into  beaten 
gold.  The  great  gates  of  the  old  fort  creak  on  their 
hinges,  and  a  white-clad  figure  steps  into  the  moonlight 
holding  a  lantern  high  up  on  the  bank,  and  the  drawling 
monotone  of  the  answering  signal  stops  short,  and  then 
leaps  into  a  higher  key  as  the  caller  catches  sight  of  the 
canoes. 

The  breeze  freshens,  the  gusts  blowing  hard  one 
behind  the  other,  till  the  lantern  becomes  stationary 
at  a  point  where  the  green  bank  slopes  gently  into  the 
stream.  The  canoes  glide  quietly  round  and  then  run 
their  noses  ashore  side  by  side,  while  the  crews  stand 
erect  for  a  moment,  stretching  their  cramped  muscles 
to  the  full,  and  then  step  lightly  over  the  gunwales.  A 
faint  ripple  on  the  water  behind,  and  a  rough-built 
Indian  boat  slips  by,  the  gaudy  blanket,  rigged  as  a 
square  sail,  gleaming  red  for  a  moment  in  the  rays  of 
the  lantern  as  she  grazes  the  strand  and  the  occupants 
salute  us  in  broken  French.  A  girl  hesitates  for  an 
instant  poised  on  the  gunwale  in  mock  reluctance,  as 
if  loth  to  jar  the  tired  limbs  by  springing  to  the 
ground,  and  only  half  conscious  of  the  unstudied 
grace  of  her  attitude,  till  a  tall  figure  steps  up  and 
takes  her  two  hands  in  his,  his  mouth  quite  grave, 
and  the  merest  shadow  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes  show¬ 
ing  that  he  understands.  Then  a  sudden  reaction,  and 
a  rapid  cross-fire  of  question  and  answer,  broken 
by  ripples  of  laughter  as  the  whole  party  ascend  the 
stairway  cut  into  the  bank,  and  pass  into  the 
fort  above.  The  house  gleams  in  patches  of  white 
under  the  moonlight,  through  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
trees  ;  half  a  dozen  coloured  lanterns  in  the  verandah 
casting  a  jewelled  glow  over  the  white  flannels  of  the 
men  and  brighter  dresses  of  the  women  who  are  dotted 
about  in  chairs,  or  lying,  stretched  lazily,  in  hammocks 
slung  here  and  there  on  the  lawn  in  front.  The  setters 
in  the  kennels  beyond  are  startled  from  their  sleep  into 
a  sudden  chorus  of  angry  challenge  across  the  square, 
and  far  back  in  the  forest,  the  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will 
cuts  the  night  air  like  the  whistle  of  a  lash  switched  to 
and  fro. 

For  half  an  hour  we  sit  and  smoke,  cooling  ourselves 
with  long  iced  drinks,  and  withstanding  stubbornly  the 
eager  hospitality  of  our  hosts  who  urge  us  to  abide  till 
the  next  day — between  four  walls,  with  a  roof  over  our 
heads  !  The  night  wind  is  blowing  stronger,  and  our 
skipper  is  grimly  bent  on  making  our  camping  ground 
before  morning  ;  the  break  in  the  journey  has  given  us 
fresh  vigour,  and  the  girls  are  eager  to  paddle,  and 
remonstrate  when  the  masts  are  stepped  and  the  lee- 
boards  fixed  in  place,  and  the  white  sails  hoisted 
rapidly  before  unwilling  hands  shove  us  easily  off  into 
the  stream.  Just  a  couple  of  strokes  from  the  stern  to 
swing  the  bows  down  stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 


water  is  throbbing  along  the  keels  like  the  twang  of 
many  harp-strings.  We  round  the  long  loop  before 
the  lights  of  the  last  settlement  begin  to  slide  past  ; 
shooting  into  the  shadow  of  the  lake  steamers  that  are 
moored  along  the  landing  stages ;  under  the  wharf, 
where  in  days  gone  by  we  have  unloaded  cargoes  of 
mallard  and  widgeon  and  teal  and  canvas-back  ;  past 
the  mouldering  bones  of  the  old  “  Sultana”,  once  the 
largest  steamer  in  these  waters,  and  now  towering 
high  above  us  with  the  moonlight  gleaming  through 
her  ribs  ;  skirting  the  great  green  islands  on  our  star¬ 
board  bow,  for  we  want  the  full  benefit  of  the  wind  and 
cannot  leave  the  main  channel,  and  then  out  into  the 
wide  sweep  which  flows  silently  down  to  the  forks  at 
the  head  of  the  delta. 

Here  and  there  we  catch  the  cracked  tinkle  of  the 
cow-bells,  and  gigantic  shapes  loom  up  for  a  moment 
on  the  "bank,  and  then  fade  away  ;  the  regular  dip  of 
a  paddle  tells  of  the  approach  of  a  belated  Indian  canoe, 
and  we  can  hear  the  laboured  puffing  of  a  lake-bound 
lumber  steamer  far  ahead.  Otherwise  we  have  cut 
adrift  from  civilisation,  and  the  air  breathes  sweet  and 
clean  off  the  prairies  ;  even  the  little  white  dwellings 
of  retired  Hudson’s  Bay  officers  are  left  nestling  under 
the  trees  behind.  There  is  the  old  camp  where,  on  our 
return  journey  a  year  ago,  we  landed  and  “boiled  a 
kettle  ”  and  finished  our  last  bacon  and  fought 
mosquitos  ;  that  square  patch  on  the  sail  recalls  a  bit 
of  unskilful  steering  on  the  part  of  a  man,  and  of  deft 
needlework,  eked  out  by  an  old  pocket-handkerchief, 
on  the  part  of  a  girl ;  and  gives  rise  to  fresh  argument 
and  fierce  recrimination  again  to-day. 

At  last  we  catch  a  gleam  of  firelight  through  the 
trees  on  the  bank,  and  see  the  flicker  of  the  flames  on 
the  white  tents  pitched  under  the  two  great  hayricks 
which  we  look  for  as  our  landmarks  year  after  year. 
Tommachi  and  his  squaw  have  moored  their  clumsy 
looking  boat,  which  started  a  day  ahead  with  our 
heavier  luggage,  so  that  we  can  run  the  canoes  along¬ 
side  and  step  ashore  dryshod.  And  then  we  land, 
carrying  with  us  the  lighter  articles  we  need  for  this 
one  night,  and  two  of  us  slip  off  with  our  field-glasses 
to  climb  the  smaller  hayrick  and  sweep  the  horizon  for 
the  twinkling  lighthouse  out  on  the  big  lake,  that  calls 
up  memories  of  former  camps  and  long  days  in  clear 
channels  among  green  islets,  when  the  ducks  were 
flying  steadily  and  we  could  shoot  till  our  gun-barrels 
were  hot.  There  it  flashes,  away  to  the  north,  and  we 
shout  the  news  exultantly  to  the  others,  who  are  re¬ 
proachfully  preparing  the  meal  we  are  almost  too  tired 
to  eat,  and  then  we  turn  in,  to  sleep  dreamlessly  till 
the  sunlight  blazes  down  on  the  tents  again  and  the 
reiterated  cries  of  Tommachi  rouse  us  to  the  morning 
swim  and  the  beginning  of  another  day. 


BRITISH  FORESTRY  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

WHOEVER  would  understand  the  position  of 
forestry  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time 
must  first  study  what  “forests”  and  “forestry” 
originally  meant  in  England,  and  then  trace  the 
development  of  such  arboriculture  as  has  proved 
requisite  at  different  periods  of  our  history.  These 
preliminary  studies  are  absolutely  essential  before  one 
can  form  any  really  correct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
British  forestry.  To  those  even  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  Continental  system  of  sylviculture  which  has 
been  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  economic  art 
in  France  and  Germany,  any  cursory  inspection  of 
ordinary  average  samples  of  English  woodlands  can 
hardly  fail  to  show  that  they  are  not  being  worked  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  production  of  timber  or 
other  purely  woodland  produce.  But  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  follow  that  our  English  arboricultural  methods 
are  wrong,  merely  because  Continental  sylvicultural 
methods  are  right  and  are  splendid  examples  of  the 
application  of  economic  principles  in  producing  timber, 
fuel,  &c.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  can  only  be 
applied  with  full  benefit  to  masses  of  woodlands  of 
larger  area  than  those  usually  to  be  found  on  English 
estates  of  average  size,  where  about  150  to  250  acres 
of  copse-wood  serves  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
cover  for  game  and  yielding  material  for  estate  repairs 
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and  some  slight  return  for  the  capital  represented  by 
the  land  and  the  crop  of  timber  and  underwood.  We 
(destroyed  our  woodlands  and  became  a  great  trading 
nation,  while  France  and  Germany  still  kept  large 
masses  of  woodland  under  protection  which  have  now 
become  most  valuable  estates  managed  in  a  very 
;  scientific  and  methodical  manner. 

There  are  parts  of  our  Empire  in  which  the  sylvi¬ 
cultural  principles  underlying  these  Continental  methods 
of  forestry  have  been  applied  with  brilliant  results, 
as  is  most  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  India. 
Subjected  to  careful  management  the  forests  of  one 
province  alone,  Burma,  yields  a  net  revenue,  free 
from  all  the  expenses  connected  with  supervision, 
working,  and  doing  much  to  improve  the  growth  of 
timber  and  store  up  large  supplies  for  future  use,  of 
nearly  ^350,000  a  year.  Following  English  methods 
the  Government  of  India  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  permitted  but  even  en¬ 
couraged  the  destruction  of  the  primeval  woods  and  the 
conversion  of  the  tracts  into  agricultural  land  ;  and  this 
is  beyond  all  'question  one  of  the  various  causes  why 
scarcity  and  famine  are  now  so  frequent  and  so  severe 
in  many  of  the  drier  portions  of  India.  In  other  parts 
of  our  Empire  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  similar 
steps  are  not  yet  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
great  forest  wealth,  some  of  it  endowed  with  enormous 
future  potentialities.  One  has  only  to  look  to  Canada 
to  see  how  desirable  such  measures  would  be.  Sooner 
or  later  they  must  be  taken  in  hand  there,  and  each 
year’s  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  first  steps  means 
that  the  advantages  now  possible  will  not  then  be 
secured  in  the  fullest  measure. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  however,  the 
actual  circumstances  obtaining  with  regard  to  the 
wooded  portions  of  most  landed  estates  are  such  that 
arboricultural  methods  are  usually  followed  in  place 
of  sylvicultural  —  that  is  to  say,  more  attention  is 
generally  given  to  the  growth  of  fine  trees  than  to  the 
production  of  crops  of  timber  raised  and  harvested  upon 
what  are  almost  purely  mercantile  principles.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  more  economic 
methods  with  regard  to  our  woodlands  is  that  the  areas 
still  under  timber  or  coppice  are  usually  small  and 
scattered,  while  crops  of  timber  can  best  be  grown  in 
fairly  large  and  compact  masses.  Where  the  latter  is 
the  case,  as  more  frequently  occurs  in  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
woods  have  recently  been  introduced  on  several  large 
estates,  and  will  probably  gradually  be  initiated  in 
others  whenever  it  may  become  apparent  to  the  owners 
that  the  production  of  timber  upon  rational  principles 
may  be  made  a  profitable  method  of  utilising  the 
capital  represented  by  the  land  and  the  stock  of  wood 
on  it,  or  capable  of  being  produced  on  it.  But  then  it  is 
always  a  very  much  simpler  thing,  and  far  more  profit¬ 
able,  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  management  of 
wooded  areas  than  to  create  wooded  tracts  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  become  a  profitable  investment. 
In  the  former  case  it  merely  means  a  comparatively 
slight  outlay  for  the  preparation  and  the  application  of 
a  working  plan  or  scheme  of  management,  which  need 
not  be  at  all  of  any  elaborate  description  ;  whereas  the 
latter  means  locking  up  large  sums  of  money  in  a 
commercial  enterprise  from  which  immediate  returns 
are  not  obtainable.  It  is  true  that  with  regard  to 
woodlands  there  are  other  advantages  relating  to  sport, 
amenity  and  the  possession  of  richly  wooded  parts  of 
large  landed  estates,  and  these  are  well  prized  as  having 
a  special  value  of  their  own  which  cannot  possibly  be 
expressed  in  sordid  terms  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence. 

Now  if  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  forestry  in 
England  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  that  term — 
confined  in  its  original  sense  solely  to  matters  connected 
with  the  protection  of  game  within  areas  specially 
reserved  for  the  hunting  of  the  king — gradually  became 
applicable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  woods  were  worked 
and  managed,  and  subsequently  became  synonymous 
with  arboriculture,  and  not  with  sylviculture  as  under¬ 
stood  and  practised  in  the  Continental  countries  of 
Europe.  Even  during  the  Saxon  period  large  tracts  of 
woodland  seem  to  have  been  reserved  specially  and 
administered  as  “  royal  hunting  grounds  ”,  within  which 


the  rights  of  the  chase  of  red-deer  and  other  game  were 
vested  in  the  king.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
William  I.  found  these  “royal  hunting  grounds”  or 
“king’s  woods”  (which  appear  to  have  consisted 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  wooded  tracts)  insufficient  in 
extent  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  tall  red-deer 
which  he  is  said  to  have  loved  “as  if  he  were  their 
father  ”,  so  he  caused  a  short  fictitious  set  of  laws  to 
be  forged  in  the  Danish  tongue  and  then  produced  as 
if  they  were  bona-fide  legislation  which  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  passed  in  1018  a.d.,  though  it  had  not  hitherto  been 
strictly  put  in  operation,  as  was  henceforth  to  be 
the  case.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Charta  Canuti 
or  Charter  of  Canute  the  Dane.  This  document,  said 
to  have  been  passed  in  a  Parliament  at  Winchester  in 
1018  a.d.,  conveyed  to  the  King  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  the  chase  within  areas  which  he  might  be 
pleased  to  reserve  as  hunting  grounds. 

Under  cover  of  this  forged  Charta  Canuti  large 
afforestations  were  made  by  the  Norman  and  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  though,  on  account  of  the  barbarous 
severity  of  the  forest  laws,  and  the  hardships  suffered 
thereunder  by  the  landowners  and  cultivators,  the 
sovereigns  were  sometimes  forced  to  disafforest,  or 
release  from  the  operation  of  the  laws,  tracts  previously 
afforested  by  themselves  or  by  their  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors.  Under  these  forest  laws  the  clearance  of 
land  for  agriculture  or  pasturage  was  an  offence  heavily 
penalised,  but  gradually  in  course  of  time  some  of  the 
harsh  restrictions  imposed  upon  landowners  became 
relaxed.  In  1482,  under  Edward  IV.,  an  Act  was 
passed  enabling  proprietors  to  enclose  their  woods, 
situated  within  forests,  for  seven  years  against  deer  and 
cattle,  after  each  time  of  cutting  the  coppice,  in  place 
of  only  three  as  had  apparently  been  the  custom. 
In  1543,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  further 
step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  passing  of  an  Act 
known  as  “The  Statute  of  Woods”,  which  ordered 
that  “twelve  standels  or  stores  of  oak  ”  or  other  trees 
per  acre  were  to  be  left  growing  as  standards  or  over¬ 
wood  each  time  the  coppice  was  cut,  and  provided 
for  the  enclosure  and  fencing  during  the  next  four  to 
six  years  according  as  the  rotation  was  below  or  above 
fourteen  years.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1570,  the 
time  permitted  for  enclosure  was  increased  by  two  years 
in  each  case. 

The  outlook  for  timber  at  that  time  was  a  matter  of 
very  serious  national  importance.  As  the  nation  was 
already  pre-eminently  mercantile,  its  prosperity  depending 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  its  fleets,  the  growing  scarcity 
of  oak  timber  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  naval 
and  mercantile  purposes  was  causing  grave  apprehen¬ 
sions  to  the  sovereign  and  the  government.  Among 
landowners  and  land  agents  there  is  a  feeling  that 
working  plans  or  schemes  of  management  may  be  all 
very  well  for  Continental  forestry,  but  that  they  are  not 
applicable  to  British  conditions.  This  is  really  not  the 
case.  A  definite  statement  of  the  measures  and  methods 
to  be  followed  does  not  involve  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  which  existing  methods  are  usually 
supposed  to  aim  at.  The  term  working  plan  or 
scheme  of  management  may  perhaps  sound  too  formal 
— one  might  even  say  stilted — but  the  expression  is 
one  that  has  slipped  in  from  the  Continent  through 
want  of  any  regular  term  for  the  same  in  British 
forestry.  And  yet  that  this  method  of  management  was 
formerly  much  more  closely  kept  in  view  than  is  now 
usually  the  case  is  very  clear,  because  James  I.,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  timber  in  the  wood¬ 
lands,  caused  a  simple  but  clear  and  definite  working 
plan  to  be  made  for  the  royal  woods. 

In  the  instructions  to  a  commission  on  Woods 
(State  Papers,  Domestic  ;  1607)  King  James  caused 
a  clear  definition  to  be  laid  down  regarding  all  the 
matters  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
jury  concerning  the  copses  and  coppice  woods,  their 
extent,  age,  value,  and  “  whether  the  trees  and  the 
standels  be  preserved  in  every  coppice  according  to  the 
Statute  ”  of  1543  ;  also  “  what  waste  and  spoil  hath  been 
made  in  the  same  coppices  and  by  whom”.  Further  than 
this,  James  I.  set  the  royal  example  of  doing  things  in  a 
proper  manner  by  having  a  very  short  working  plap 
drawn  up  for  the  planting,  increasing  and  preserving 
of  woods  belonging  to  the  Crown  (Treasury  Office-; 
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Increase  of  Revenue— Cottonian  MSS.,  Titus  B.  IV ; 
tempore  James  I.).  This  provided  that,  in  addition  to 
30,000  acres  of  existing  woodlands,  51,000  acres  should 
be  planted  up  ;  it  prescribed  how  the  land  was  to  be 
ploughed,  dibbled  with  acorns,  and  enclosed  against 
damage  by  deer  and  cattle  ;  and  it  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  from  these  measures. 
“The  whole  charge  of  planting  and  defencing  of 
seventeen  coppices  yearly,  every  coppice  containing 
200  acres,  amounteth  to  £2, 102  18^.,  which  in  fifteen 
years  will  amount  to  in  all  ^31,543  10s.  .  .  .  The 
benefit  that  will  come  unto  the  king  is  ^220,000  to  be 
raised  in  two  years  (by  sale  of  mature  timber),  and 
after  fifteen  years  ^21,600  yearly.”  Here  then  is  a 
working  plan,  but  so  brief  and  simple  that  many  land- 
owners  and  estate  agents  might  no  doubt  fail  to  perceive 
it  at  first  glance.  It  must  of  course  be  recollected 
that  the  number  of  standards  and  in  some  cases  their 
age  (and  size)  were  regulated  by  the  statute. 

Since  those  days  in  place  of  progressing  we  have  lost 
ground  as  regards  this  our  national  copse  or  coppice 
system  of  arboriculture.  The  existing  woodlands  now 
mainly  serve  ornamental  and  sporting  purposes,  yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  introduce  more  regular  methods 
with  regard  to  the  number,  distribution  and  age  of  the 
standard  trees.  It  merely  requires  a  little  system,  and 
taking  some  little  trouble  in  the  selection  of  standards 
when  the  coppices  are  being  felled.  And  of  course 
nowadays  ash  will  often  prove  a  more  profitable 
standard  than  oak,  though  the  latter  will  usually  be 
preferred  for  ornamental  purposes.  For  sylviculture, 
however,  there  is,  unfortunately  not  so  much  hope  in 
Britain,  unless  the  State  can  be  induced  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  the  production  of  home-grown  timber 
than  it  has  done  so  far. 


MR.  PINERO  PROGRESSES. 

URING  the  off-season,  it  seems,  Mr.  William 
Archer  has  not  been  idle.  He  has  been 
practising  the  delicious  functions  of  a  private 
detective,  and,  with  the  luck  of  the  novice,  has  made  a 
most  sensational  discovery.  Scotland  Yard  looks  silly, 
and  the  myrmidons  of  Slater  hide  their  diminished 
heads,  while  the  novice,  flushed  with  triumph,  tells  us 
of  a  dastardly  plot  against  the  art  of  Mr.  Pinero. 
There  exists  in  our  midst  “a  little  knot  of  critics 
whose  chief  glory  and  accomplishment  is  to  despise 
Mr.  Pinero  .  .  .  anti-Pineroites  ”,  who  are  going  to 
make  “assaults”  on  “  Iris”.  I  applaud  Mr.  Archer’s 
enterprise.  I  am  touched  by  his  anxiety  to  save,  with 
these  preliminary  cracks  of  the  whip,  his  darling  from 
the  dogs.  But  where  are  the  dogs  ?  Those  quivering 
nostrils,  those  gleaming  fangs,  those  taut  tails — where 
are  they  all?  In  a  mare’s  nest,  surely.  Mr.  George 
Moore,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  Mr.  Pinero’s  work.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Shaw.  But  neither  of  those  two  delightful 
Irishmen  is  engaged  now  in  dramatic  criticism.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  Mr.  Walkley,  Mr.  Symons  and  I  are 
the  only  current  dramatic  critics  who  have  shown  any 
reluctance  to  acclaim  Mr.  Pinero  as  a  builder  of 
masterpieces.  And  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  rejoices  in 
this  churlishness.  None  of  us  lies  in  wait  to  make 
“  assaults  ”  on  Mr.  Pinero’s  latest  plays.  Rather  do 
we  hope  to  share  the  raptures  of  our  brethren.  In  the 
case  of  “  Iris  ”  this  hope  has  been,  for  me,  partially 
fulfilled.  I  admire  the  play  very  much  indeed. 

According  to  Mr.  Archer,  anyone  who  denies  to  Mr. 
Pinero  “the  quality  of  genius”  must  be  “  the  victim 
of  a  paralysing  prejudice  If  that  is  true,  mine  is  a 
clear  case  of  paralysis.  But  possibly  my  reluctance  to 
hail  Mr.  Pinero  as  a  genius  may  be  due  to  a  laudably 
nice  sense  of  words— a  sense  which  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
flected  by  the  electric  atmosphere  of  a  successful  first- 
night.  If  Mr.  Pinero  is  a  genius,  what  are  we  to  call 
Ibsen,  for  example?  “Genius”  seems  to  me  a  term 
which  must  be  reserved  for  men  who  are  distinguished 
by  some  great  force  of  originality,  men  who  bring  into 
the  world,  out  of  their  own  souls,  something  that  the 
world  has  not  known  before.  Such  a  definition  of 
genius  may  be  faulty.  Genius  is  a  thing  that  can 
hardly  be  summed  up  in  words.  But,  even  as  Mr. 
John  Morley  knows  a  Jingo  when  he  sees  one,  so  do  I 


know  a  man  of  genius.  I  never  read  or  saw  any  one  of 
Ibsen’s  plays  without  feeling  that  Ibsen  was  a  genius 
(however  limited  and  unlovely  his  genius  may  have 
appeared  to  me).  I  never  read  or  saw  a  play  of  Mr. 
Pinero’s  without  admiring  his  skill ;  but  genius  I  never 
scented  there.  Ibsen  I  scented  there,  and  Tom 
Robertson  and  Thackeray  and  many  other  influences ; 
but  Mr.  Pinero  himself  never  leapt  forth  to  impress  me. 
He  ever  seemed  to  me  a  catholic  adapter  of  other 
men’s  discoveries  ;  one  who  sympathetically  observed 
life  through  other  men’s  eyes,  and  told  us  very  cleverly 
as  much  as  he  dared  tell  us  of  what  he  had  seen.  That 
he  is  a  born  playwright  I  have  never  denied.  But 
artistry,  though  it  is  essential,  is  not  all-sufficient  in 
art.  It  is  but  the  means  of  expression.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  also  with  the  quality  of  what  is  expressed. 
What  did  Mr.  Pinero  express  in  “Mrs.  Tanqueray”, 
“Mrs.  Ebbsmith  ”  and  his  other  serious  plays? 
Nothing  that  other  men  had  not  expressed  before  him. 
He  went  nearer  to  seriousness  than  any  other  English¬ 
man  had  gone  in  writing  for  the  stage.  That  was 
all.  And  when  you  penetrated  beneath  the  super¬ 
ficial  boldness  you  found  a  timid  conventionality ; 
beneath  the  superficial  sincerity,  cunning  substitutions 
of  stage-tricks  for  human  character.  Those  plays  were 
little  more,  really,  than  good  entertainments.  Like 
them,  “Iris”  is  a  thoroughly  good  entertainment. 
You  may  always  rely  on  Mr.  Pinero  to  hold  your  atten¬ 
tion,  to  keep  you  excited  in  his  story.  You  may  rely, 
in  fact,  on  good  craftsmanship.  What  you  cannot 
rely  on  is  intellectual  honesty,  intellectual  originality. 
It  is  because  “Iris”  seems  to  me  more  honest  and 
more  truly  observed  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Pinero’s 
plays,  because  in  it  life  is  less  faked  to  yield  theatrical 
effect,  or  to  soothe  the  average  burgess,  that  I  have 
headed  this  article  with  a  compliment  to  the  author. 

Drama  of  the  best  type  is  that  in  which  the  situations 
are  evolved  from,  not  imposed  on,  the  conflicting 
characters.  “Iris”  answers  to  this  test  much  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  play  of  Mr.  Pinero.  The 
characters  have  been  well  realised  from  the  outset,  and 
are,  except  at  certain  points,  allowed  to  act  consistently 
with  themselves.  Their  inconsistencies  are  of  that 
consistent  kind  which  ...  no  !  I  will  spare  the  over¬ 
done  reference.  I  hope  that  by  laying  stress  on  the 
few  points  at  which  Mr.  Pinero,  in  my  opinion,  has 
strayed  into  theatricalism,  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge 
of  “paralysing  prejudice”.  My  motive  is  merely  to 
spur  Mr.  Pinero  to  still  deeper  self-respect  in  his 
future  work.  The  first  point  at  which  he  yields  to 
temptation  is  when  Iris  refuses  to  go  with  Laurence 
Trenwith  to  the  colonies.  The  antecedent  circum¬ 
stances  are  these.  Iris  is  a  rich  widow  who  must 
sacrifice  her  fortune  if  she  marry  again.  She  loathes 
the  idea  of  poverty  as  deeply  as  she  loves  Trenwith. 
Therefore  Trenwith  must  go  and  make  money 
before  she  will  join  him.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  she  learns  that  all  her  money  has  been 
embezzled  and  that  she  is  as  poor  as  her  lover. 
Trenwith  urges  her  to  come  and  be  poor  with  him. 
“No”,  she  says,  “I  must  stay  behind.  I  must  go 
through  a  period  of  probation  ”.  She  has  a  long  and 
ingenious  series  of  arguments  to  prove  that  she  must 
not  accompany  him.  But  we  know  that  in  real  life  she 
would  not  have  used  them,  would  have  merely  told  her 
maid  to  pack  her,  boxes.  We  know  that  she  is  only 
repeating,  like  a  parrot,  what  Mr.  Pinero  has  taught 
her  to  say.  If  she  did  not  stay  behind,  poor  Mr.  Pinero 
would  have  to  sacrifice  practically  the  whole  of  his  play. 
So  here  she  remains,  fallen  far  in  our  estimation  of  her 
as  a  human  being.  Again,  (limited  space,  or  laziness, 
compels  me  to  write  on  the  assumption  that  my  readers 
know  the  outlines  of  the  play)  she  would  not  have 
accepted  the  millionaire’s  cheque-book  with  such 
alacrity  after  her  lover’s  departure.  In  course  of  time, 
no  doubt,  she  would  have  drifted  into  that  accept¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Pinero  should  have  given  her  a  respite. 
His  introduction  of  a  young  girl  whom  Iris  is 
eager  to  help  out  of  financial  difficulties  is 
ingenious,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  Even  if  Iris,  in 
real  life,  would  have  used  the  cheque-book  for  that 
girl’s  sake,  we  know  that  in  real  life  that  girl  would 
not  have  entered  thus  in  the  nick  of  time.  Her  entry 
is  a  stage-trick,  unworthy  of  the  play.  Again, 
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consider  the  conduct  of  Trenwith  when,  returning 
love-sick  from  the  colonies  and  finding  Iris  under 
the  protection  of  the  millionaire,  he  refuses  to  take 
her  away  with  him.  In  real  life,  Trenwith  would 
either  have  forgotten  Iris  after  his  three  years’  absence, 
and  would  not  have  returned  to  claim  her,  or,  coming 
back  and  finding  her,  he  would  have  forgiven  her  every¬ 
thing.  That  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  loved  him,  and 
that  she  was  unhappy,  would  have  been  (unless  he  was 
a  hopeless  prig,  as  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  suggest)  the 
only  considerations  to  sway  him.  Here  Mr.  Pinero  has 
made  a  concession  of  truth  to  conventional  morality. 
He  did  not  dare  to  let  an  “erring”  woman  end 
happily.  The  stalls,  even  the  pit,  might  have  forgiven 
him,  but  the  dress-circle  never.  There  is  another  point 
at  which  I  suspect  Mr.  Pinero  of  inartistic  timidity. 
I  mean  the  scene  of  the  first  parting  between  Iris  and 
Trenwith.  As  written,  it  is  quite  otiose.  It  takes 
place  in  Iris’  room,  where  the  lovers  have  been 
sitting  up  throughout  the  night  to  see  the  last  of 
each  other.  The  dawn  breaks,  the  moment  comes 
for  Trenwith’s  departure.  Certainly  the  scene  is  a 
beautiful  one ;  very  true  and  pathetic  is  the  way  in 
which,  at  the  last  moment,  the  two  lovers  stand  making 
little  feeble  jokes,  awkwardly,  unable  to  find  words  for 
grief.  But  the  scene  is  not  necessary  to  the  play, 
develops  nothing,  reveals  nothing  essential.  Mr. 
Pinero  is  too  sound  a  craftsman,  surely,  to  have 
conceived  it  thus.  If  the  lovers  had  been  behaving 
more  in  the  manner  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  would 
have  point.  It  would  materially  increase  the  poignancy 
of  the  subsequent  drama.  And  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Pinero  must  have  conceived  it  thus,  but  then  had  not 
the  courage  to  execute  it.  However,  this  is  merely 
speculation  from  internal  evidence,  and  it  is  the  last 
of  the  objections  I  have  to  make  to  Mr.  Pinero’s  drama 
as  drama. 

The  rest  of  my  strictures  are  but  against  the  actual 
writing  of  the  play.  It  seems  to  me  the  worst-written 
of  all  Mr.  Pinero’s  plays.  In  an  unlucky  moment,  years 
ago,  some  rash  creature  hazarded  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Pinero  wrote  well.  Since  that  time,  the  dramatic 
critics  (who,  as  a  class,  have  as  little  sense  for  litera¬ 
ture  as  is  possible  in  human  bipeds)  have  with  one 
accord  been  prating  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  “polished  diction” 
and  his  “  literary  flavour  ”  and  so  forth.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  Mr.  Pinero,  elated,  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  using  longer  and  longer  words,  and 
more  and  more  stilted  constructions,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  literary. 
In  “  Iris  ”  he  has  horribly  surpassed  himself.  Notone 
of  his  characters  but  talks  as  a  leader-writer  for  a 
small  provincial  newspaper  writes.  When  the  million¬ 
aire  in  the  play  makes  a  speech  in  honour  of  Trenwith’s 
departure,  one  or  two  of  the  other  characters  object  to 
the  pomposity  of  his  language.  Why  ?  They  them¬ 
selves  use  exactly  the  same  vocabulary  even  in 
ordinary  converse  —  nay  !  sometimes  even  in 
moments  of  utmost  agitation.  Trenwith  himself, 
bidding  farewell  to  a  friend  of  his  fiancee ,  exclaims  “  I 
shall  always  think  of  you — it  will  be  a  consolation  for 
me  to  do  so — as  being  at  Iris’  side  ”.  Iris  dilates  gaily 
on  the  advantage  of  having  “a  fashionable  solicitor — 
one  whose  practice  is  rooted  in  the  gay  parterres  of 
Society  ”  !  The  ingenue ,  glad  to  have  been  asked  to  a 
dinner-party,  murmurs  “  It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to 
include  me  !  ”  Looking  at  the  view  from  a  window, 
she  exclaims,  “  Oh,  I  could  gaze  at  this  prospect  for 
ever,  Aunt  !  ”  “  Shall  I  assist  you  ?  ”  says  a  smart 

woman  to  a  man  who  is  taking  off  his  overcoat.  “  You 
resemble  the  pictures  of  angels  ”,  cries  Trenwith  gazing 
into  the  eyes  of  his  beloved.  “/ fear"  and  “/  sur¬ 
mise  ”  are  frequently  placed  (between  commas,  too)  in 
the  mouths  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  unhappy  interpreters. 

I  do  solemnly  assure  Mr.  Pinero  that  these  tricks  are 
not  “  literary  ”.  Even  if  they  were,  they  would  be  in¬ 
appropriate  to  a  modern  realistic  play.  By  all  means  let 
us  have  literary  graces  (if  we  can  get  any  playwright  to 
supply  them)  in  artificial  comedy  or  in  romance.  But  in 
modern  realism  the  only  proper  “style”  is  that  which 
catches  the  manner  of  modern  human  beings  in  conver¬ 
sation.  If  that  style  is  beyond  Mr.  Pinero’s  range,  he 
ought  to  have  his  future  MSS.  completely  rewritten 
by  someone  within  whose  range  it  happens  to  be. 


After  all,  though,  how  the  characters  in  a  play  talk 
is  much  less  important  than  how  they  feel  and  act. 
In  “  Iris  ”,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Pinero  has  made  his  characters 
feel  and  act  more  convincingly  than  in  any  other  of  his 
plays.  When  all  has  been  said,  “  Iris  ”  remains  a  fine 
play,  a  work  worthy  of  its  author’s  great  talent  for 
play-writing.  Mr.  Pinero  has  progressed.  And  (though 
Mr.  Archer  may  not  believe  me)  I  am  glad  accordingly. 

Max. 


INSURANCE  AMALGAMATIONS. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  fashion  at  the  present  time 
for  the  transfer  or  amalgamation  of  insurance 
companies,  and  many  of  the  offices  giving  up  their 
separate  existence  are  companies  of  old  standing,  and 
of  considerable  magnitude.  The  process  is  most  fre¬ 
quent  among  offices  transacting  the  business  of  Fire 
insurance  ;  but  the  same  thing  is  also  found  among 
Life  and  Accident  companies.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
Palatine,  with  a  premium  income  of  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million,  was  taken  over  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Union.  The  Lancashire,  of  about  the  same 
magnitude,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Royal  ;  while 
the  two  old  Kentish  offices  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Royal.  The  accident  business  of  at  least  four  com¬ 
panies  of  some  importance  has  been  transferred  to 
other  offices,  and  the  Universal  Life  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  North  British  and  Mercantile. 

It  is  freely  rumoured  that  the  Fi  re  business  of  the 
Atlas  is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  Phcenix  ;  and  the 
Life  business  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Pelican,  the  sister 
office  of  the  Phcenix.  The  main  reason  for  this  con¬ 
templated  change  is  that  the  Phcenix  may  obtain  the 
very  valuable  services  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Pipkin,  the  manager 
of  the  Atlas.  The  latter  company  in  both  its  branches 
is  far  too  good  for  its  identity  to  be  lost ;  but  a  true 
amalgamation  with  the  Phcenix  and  the  Pelican  would 
certainly  result  in  an  office,  or  offices,  of  exceptional 
stability  and  attractiveness. 

It  seems  possible,  also,  that  the  Imperial  Fire  and 
the  Imperial  Life  will  amalgamate  with  the  Alliance, 
under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Alliance.  In  this  case 
also  nothing  but  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue  to  every¬ 
body  concerned  from  such  a  combination.  A  rumour, 
of  which  less  substantial  evidence  at  present  exists, 
says  that  the  Royal  is  to  take  over  the  Life  and  Fire 
business  of  the  Union,  which  for  Fire  purposes  was 
established  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  once  again  such  a  course  seems  to  promise  advan¬ 
tages  far  in  excess  of  any  drawbacks. 

These  numerous  amalgamations,  completed,  or  con¬ 
templated,  are  full  of  significance  for  the  future  of  the 
insurance  business  of  this  country.  In  most  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  towards 
bigness,  and  in  insurance  matters  this  presents  many 
advantages.  A  company  carrying  many  risks  is  less 
disturbed  by  exceptional  heavy  losses  than  a  smaller 
office  would  be,  and  on  the  whole  the  combination  of 
several  small  offices  into  one  large  one  should  result  in 
a  decrease  of  expenditure.  Increased  economy  may 
not  appear  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  provision 
having  to  be  made  for  a  larger  number  of  Directors  and 
important  officials  than  are  perhaps  essential  to  the 
efficient  working  of  the  business  ;  but  such  a  state  of 
things  should  not  continue  for  long,  and  almost  at  once 
considerable  economy  ought  to  be  possible  in  regard  to 
branch  offices,  which  at  the  present  time  in  many  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  seem  far  too  numerous. 

Perhaps  the  combination  that  seems  to  promise  the 
greatest  benefits  to  policy-holders  is  that  of  some  of 
the  smaller  mutual  life  offices  ;  many  of  these  are  pro¬ 
ducing  most  excellent  results,  but  they  frequently  suffer 
from  heavy  expenditure,  especially  the  extreme  cost  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  amount  of  new  business.  If 
some  of  these  offices  were  to  amalgamate  in  pairs  or 
trios  and  if  later  on  these  combinations  should  com¬ 
bine  with  one  another,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of 
forming  a  mutual  life  office,  so  strong  and  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  it  could  practically  command  the  adhesion  of 
all  discriminating  assurers.  Such  a  combination  should 
be  able  to  work  at  an  extremely  moderate  expenditure, 
and  should  be  in  a  position  to  organise  its  business  so 
completely  throughout  the  whole  country  that  its  agents 
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would  be  in  touch  with  the  entire  population.  Working  | 
solely  in  the  interests  of  its  policy-holders  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  insist  upon  rates  of  commission  and  other 
conditions  which  would  be  to  the  general  advantage. 
Its  representatives  could  spend  their  time  in  showing 
people  the  advantages  of  assurance,  instead  of  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  their  energy,  as  agents  do  now,  to 
exhibiting  the  drawbacks  of  competing  offices. 

Such  an  extensive  series  of  amalgamations  among 
mutual  life  offices  is  doubtless  impossible  for  many 
years  to  come  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  ever 
took  place  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  policy¬ 
holders.  The  numerous  combinations,  mostly  among 
proprietary  companies,  that  have  recently  taken  place 
and  that  are  now  in  contemplation  clearly  indicate  a 
tendency  to  combine,  and,  as  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
bination  would  be  even  greater  among  mutual  life 
offices  than  among  proprietary  companies,  it  seems  by 
no  means  improbable  that  in  a  future,  more  or  less 
remote,  we  may  see  such  a  combination  in  existence, 
working  solely,  and  with  inevitable  success,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PAN-HtSPANO  AMERICANISM.— I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  The  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  European 
nations,  which  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  has  been 
going  on  with  as  much  bad  faith,  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  with  even  more  detriment  to  the  natives  than  that 
of  America  by  the  English,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  almost  at  an  end.  Scarcely 
a  nook  or  corner  remains  without  its  protecting 
European  Power.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
word  “  protecting”  refers  solely  to  the  interests  of  the 
stronger  of  the  two  nations  to  which  it  applies.  Thus 
the  object  of  “protecting”  England  is  to  find  and 
“protect”  a  market  for  its  sized  cottons,  its  gins,  its 
whiskies  and  the  other  products  of  its  civilisation. 
The  same  applies  to  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
All  the  Powers,  besides  protecting  their  native 
products,  also  protect  their  own  subjects  and  find 
them  lucrative  posts,  and  uphold  them  in  their 
aggressions  against  the  natives.  Incidentally,  a  good 
deal  of  what  we  call  good  government  is  introduced  by 
the  three  civilising  Powers.  But  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  is  not  the  gauge  with  which  to  measure  the 
government  of  a  totally  dissimilar  people.  It  may  be 
that  estimated  by  their  standard,  the  Governments  of 
France,  England,  Belgium  and  Germany  in  Africa 
would  seem  inferior  enough.  As,  however,  there  is  not 
much  left  of  Africa  to  exploit,  and  as  we  are  the  victims 
of  our  system  of  life,  and  must  go  on  producing 
articles  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  and  often  dele¬ 
terious,  we  quite  naturally  have  begun  to  remember 
the  existence  of  Spanish  America.  A  continent  inhabited 
by  about  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  people, 
and  practically  unknown  to  Europe,  outside  the  circles 
of  the  various  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  the  emigrants  from  Spain  and  Italy,  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  offer  a  magnificent  field 
for  the  extension  of  civilisation,  that  is  of  course  the 
sale  of  Manchester,  Roubaix  and  Liege  goods,  and 
the  conflicting  marvels  of  the  several  national  forms  of 
alcohol. 

To  us  in  England  all  Spanish  America  should 
be  particularly  interesting.  Early  in  the  last  century 
when  England  and  liberty  were  almost  synonymous, 
before  the  days  in  which  our  hearts  went  out  towards 
the  strong  as  they  do  nowadays,  most  of  the  South 
American  Republics  owed  their  independence  to  our 
moral  aid.  In  many,  such  as  Chile,  Peru  and 
Venezuela,  Englishmen  fought  against  the  Spaniards 
giving  their  blood  for  the  independence  of  the  infant 
States.  In  South  America  alone  is  the  name  of  English¬ 
men  popular  to-day,  and  in  the  chorus  of  accusations  of 
bad.  faith,  aggressions  and  deceit,  so  freely  raised 
against  us,  in  South  America  alone,  the  expression 
“  palabra  de  Ingles”  shows  how  we  were  considered, 
once  upon  a  time.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  all  the 
different  States  think  themselves  civilised,  and  some 
of  them  should  be  considered  so  even  by  ourselves 


as  they  have  powerful  navies,  large  and  well-trained 
armies,  all  armed  with  modern  weapons,  highly 
disciplined  and  animated  by  a  patriotism  almost 
ferocious  in  its  intensity.  If  therefore  order  and 
civilisation  repose  in  Europe  upon  a  disciplined 
force  of  soldiers,  and  few  will  deny  that  such  is  the  case, 
surely  States  which  have  copied  our  traditions  with 
such  accuracy  should  be  entitled  to  the  name  or  epithet 
of  civilised.  Nothing  but  press-born  ignorance,  the 
worst  and  latest  form  of  bondage  which  mankind  has 
found  out  to  obscure  its  sight,  could  cause  anyone  to 
look  upon  such  powerful  States  as  Chile,  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Mexico  as  fields  for  the  cantrips  and  the 
devil’s  march  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
three  decades  throughout  Africa. 

The  lesson  of  the  American  difficulties  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  of  our  own  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony,  have  demonstrated  that  even  a  small 
power  of  well-armed  men  is  practically  invincible  in  its 
own  territory.  How  much  more  in  Mexico  with  its 
army  of  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  men  could  any 
such  enterprise  ever  possibly  succeed.  It  is  too 
generally  assumed  that  in  countries,  which  to  us 
appear  ill-governed,  the  inhabitants  are  always  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  only  government  they  know.  The 
revolutions  with  which  we  often  taunt  the  South 
Americans  are  but  the  efforts  of  nations  towards  good 
government,  condensed  into  a  century.  We  forget 
that  the  same  efforts  in  Europe  have  occupied  a 
thousand  years.  But  let  the  idea  once  gain  ground 
that  a  field  is  open  either  for  conquest  or  for  com¬ 
merce  and  nothing  is  harder  than  to  eradicate  it. 
All  facts  are  looked  upon  as  cooked  with  a  view  to  put 
off  enterprise.  Experience  goes  for  nothing  because 
mankind  like  children  have  to  make  their  own,  and 
naturally  being  convinced  of  their  omniscience,  receive 
omniscience’s  reward.  The  ill-considered  filibustering 
of  poor  Maximilian  with  its  tragedy  at  Querfitaro 
might  serve  as  warning  to  any  who  might  dream  of 
conquest  by  the  force  of  arms.  If  that  were  not 
sufficient,  the  nature  of  the  different  countries,  de¬ 
fended,  as  Chile  and  Peru  by  their  mountain  systems, 
the  Argentine  Republic  by  its  great  extent,  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala,  by  their  climates  so  totally 
unsuited  to  North  Europeans,  might  have  some  weight. 
In  touching  on  the  above  I  have  of  set  purpose  left 
Brazil  out  of  account,  as  like  China  it  is  so  set 
about  with  difficulties  to  an  invader  as  to  remain 
outside  the  dreams  of  any  aggression  by  any  moderately 
reasonable  Power. 

There  still  remain  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador, 
all  States  of  great  extent,  containing  much  broken 
territory  and  occupied  by  brave  and  warlike  peoples, 
chiefly  of  white  descent.  During  the  past  few 
months  so  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
these  States  on  account  of  the  fierce  fighting  that 
is  going  on  in  one  of  them,  and  which  just  now 
seems  to  be  about  to  extend  to  all  three,  that  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation  of  the  situation  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Writing  in  the  “New  York 
Herald”  of  25  August  1901,  the  well-known  South 
American  patriot,  who  conceals  himself  under  the  name 
of  Agustin  de  Manosalva,  briefly  sums  up  the  situation 
thus.  At  the  period  of  separation  from  Spain,  in  the 
year  1823,  approximately  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  formed  a  State  known  as  the  “  Great 
Colombia”  :  the  union  did  not  last  long,  owing 
mainly  to  geographical  reasons,  great  mountain 
chains,  impenetrable  forests  and  vast  savannahs 
cutting  off  the  sister  states  from  one  another,  and 
rendering  communication  almost  impracticable. 

In  all  three  countries  the  name  of  General  Bolivar  is 
revered,  and  with  perhaps  more  reason  than  is  that  of 
Washington  in  the  United  States.  A  common  origin 
and  great  similarity  of  population  unites  the  different 
States,  and  any  question  of  interior  policy  that  agitates 
any  one  of  them  is  sure  also  to  act  upon  the  next.  All 
the  three  countries  fell  heirs  to  the  traditional  compli¬ 
cations  and  routine  of  the  time  when  they  had  been  but 
colonies  of  Spain.  Being  so  far  removed  from  Euro¬ 
pean  influence,  and  their  capitals  (until  quite  lately) 
being  almost  as  it  were  islands  in  the  great  oceans  of 
tropical  American  nature  and  vegetation,  none  of  the 
three  States  ever  so  far  shook  off  the  influence  of  the 
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worst  traditions  of  the  priesthood,  as  did  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  In  the  latter  country  religious 
influence  scarcely  exists.  Although  at  times  more 
liberal  ideas  have  prevailed,  still  the  majority  of  the 
population  sunk  in  ignorance  has  been  an  easy  prey  to 
a  form  of  clericalism  which  in  Europe  has  become  quite 
antiquated.  Nothing  approaching  to  the  benignant  rule 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  been  experienced  either  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela  or  in  Ecuador,  during  the  periods 
when  the  clericals  have  held  the  reins  of  power.  In 
Ecuador  where  the  clericals  for  long  were  well 
established  the  present  President  is  a  Liberal,  and  seems 
inclined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  President 
of  Mexico  Don  Porfirio  Diaz  (known  to  his  admirers  as 
Don  Porfi,  as  we  say  Joe  or  Sam),  he  who  in  the 
brief  space  of  twenty  years  has  from  the  chaos  which 
was  Mexico  established  order  and  set  his  country  in 
a  fit  state  to  resist  aggression  from  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  ruler  stronger  than 
is  Don  Porfi,  or  one  who  has  more  difficulties  set  in 
his  path.  But  twenty  years  ago  I  remember  Mexico, 
when  on  the  northern  frontier  Indians  ravaged  regularly 
all  the  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Nuevo  Leon  carrying 
their  insolence  so  far  as  to  have  a  set  season  for  their  in¬ 
cursions  which  they  called  the  “  morn  of  the  Mexicans  ”. 
Inside  the  country  robbers  infested  every  road,  robbing 
the  diligences  and  sometimes  stripping  the  passengers 
of  all  their  clothes,  though  usually  leaving  them  a 
newspaper  or  two,  under  whose  cover  they  could 
reach  the  nearest  town.  Even  in  Mexico  itself 
the  tramways  going  to  Tucabuyu  and  Chapeltepec 
were  not  infrequently  stopped  and  robbed.  Once  when 
I  was  riding  in  the  park,  one  evening  about  dark,  two 
gentlemen  on  horseback  met  me,  and  asked  the  time, 
sidling  their  horses  up  to  me  suspiciously,  and  only 
made  off  when  laying  my  hand  upon  my  Winchester, 
hung  on  my  saddle,  I  said  that  it  would  soon  strike 
twelve.  It  may  be  that  in  Ecuador  President  Alfaro 
may  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  colleague  in  Mexico, 
and  the  light  of  liberal  ideas  once  let  in  the  republic 
may  develop  upon  the  proper  lines  on  which  a  Spanish- 
American  republic  ought  to  progress,  that  is  not  copy¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  with  all  its  feverish  haste  and 
rush,  judicial  corruption  and  political  venality  ;  but 
taking  care  to  administer  the  excellent  Spanish  code  of 
law  with  purity,  and  looking  towards  Spain  not  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  sentimental  metropolis  and  centre  of 
resistance  against  the  folly  and  the  tyranny  of  the  dis¬ 
torted  doctrine  of  Monroe.  This  doctrine  useful  in 
itself  no  doubt  when  used  as  a  shield  against  attempted 
European  interference,  as  under  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
is  now  come  to  be  considered  as  a  charter  given  to 
the  United  States  to  interfere  in  all  disputes 
throughout  the  continent.  In  Venezuela  things  have 
been  going  on  quietly  enough  for  the  last  year,  till  the 
aggression  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Colombians,  which 
is  of  such  a  curious  nature  and  has  been  so  imperfectly 
reported  in  the  newspapers  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
adding  a  few  words  in  another  letter  to  make  it  clear. 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  B.  Cunninghame- Graham. 


ANARCHY  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sir,  - —  In  your  article  thus  entitled  (Saturday 
14  September)  you  say  “  At  a  time  when  throughout 
Europe  and  America  every  current  of  political  thought 
tends  more  and  more  towards  the  idea  of  strengthening 
State  action,  in  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
beneficent  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  society,  anarchy  raises  its  head  as  the  ghastly 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  individualism  and  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  every  form  of  socialism  ”.  I  take  leave  to 
deny  emphatically  that  anarchy  is  in  any  sense  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  individualism.  Anarchy  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  government  and  all 
authority  are  evils,  and  unnecessary  evils.  Individual¬ 
ists  assume  no  such  proposition.  We  affirm  that 
government  and  authority  are  necessities  of  human 
nature  and  that  they  are  beneficent  agencies,  provided 
that  they  do  not  outstep  their  proper  province.  But  we 


do  hold  that  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  not  within  the  province  of  government  and  of 
authority.  We  believe  that  “beneficent  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  ”  will  be  brought 
about,  and  are  being  brought  about,  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  by  free  associated  enterprise,  provided  that 
government  will  simply  administer  justice  and  keep  the 
peace.  We  certainly  do  hold  that  “  strengthening  state 
action  ”  for  directly  philanthropic  purposes  is  a 
course  which  must  result  in  failure.  Either  it  will  not 
work  at  all,  or  it  will  produce  effects  apparently  bene¬ 
ficent  in  one  direction,  but  counterbalanced  by  evils 
which  will  arise  in  another,  as  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  interference  with  natural  tendencies. 
Further,  we  are  of  opinion  that  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  condition  of  the  people  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  “philosophical”  anarchist,  who  is  the 
power  behind  the  assassin.  The  anarchist  Malatesta 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  President  McKinley  was  an 
oppressor,  who  had  permitted  trusts  to  grow  up,  so  that 
the  poor  had  to  work  for  whatever  the  rich  chose  to 
give  them— not  for  what  their  work  was  worth.  Mala- 
testa’s  logic  is  amazing — but  its  analysis  and  self-refu¬ 
tation  are  on  the  surface,  and  I  need  not  deal  with 
them. 

The  individualist’s  conclusion  then  is  this — that 
governments,  and  especially  democratic  and  constitu¬ 
tional  governments,  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  primary  duties  of  keeping  the  peace  and  admin¬ 
istering  justice,  and  to  leave  State  philanthropy  alone. 
If  rulers  assume  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
people — if  they  aim  at  levelling  up  poverty  and  levelling 
down  riches — they  play  the  game  of  the  anarchist, 
whose  stakes  are  their  lives. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Stanley  Robertson, 

Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Individualist  Club. 

[Notwithstanding  Mr.  Robertson’s  explanation  of 
individualism  as  opposed  to  anarchism,  or  rather  by 
reason  of  it,  we  think  our  phrase  “anarchy  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  individualism  ”  abundantly 
justified.  It  is  quite  simple.  Mr.  Robertson  fines  down 
the  sphere  of  government  action  to  its  lowest  possible 
point  —  the  rudimentary  functions  of  the  policeman. 
The  anarchist  goes  a  step  further  and  holds  even  those 
functions  are  unnecessary.  Surely  the  individualist 
himself  might  adopt  our  phrase  and  describe  the 
anarchist’s  view  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  own 
position.  That  was  all  our  phrase  meant.  From  our 
point  of  view  the  individualist  position  of  Mr.  Robertson 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity  :  but  that  is  quite  another 
matter.  In  the  article  we  were  not  arguing  the  question 
of  individualism  and  socialism. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


STREET  CRIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Strand,  London,  W.C.,  24  September,  1901. 

Sir, — Since  it  was  announced  that  the  whole  question 
of  street  cries  and  noises  generally  would  be  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  London  County  Council  after  their  recess, 
there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  bawling.  Let 
no  one  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  for  exactly  the  same  state 
of  things  occurred  earlier  in  the  year  when  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  threatened  to  banish  all  hawkers 
from  the  Strand  and  when,  that  threat  being  withdrawn, 
the  shouting  became  worse  than  ever.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  persons  should  be  prevented  from  earning 
an  honest  living  as  street  hawkers  of  newspapers  and 
other  articles,  only  let  it  be  done  quietly.  There  are 
many  of  them  who  have  for  some  years  past  sold  their 
papers  in  silence.  If  this  did  not  prove  remunerative 
they  would  doubtless  bawl  with  their  brethren. 

Avery  moderately  worded  petition  to  the  L. C.C.  in 
support  of  an  alteration  to  the  present  inadequate  bye¬ 
law  is  in  active  circulation,  full  details  of  which  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  T.  Bowden  Green,  1  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

It  is  beyond  endurance  that  in  stuffy  weather  literary 
and  office  work  must  be  carried  on  with  closed  windows 
because  of  the  noise. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Strand  Resident. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  PRINCE-BISHOP  OF  OLD  TIME. 

“  Synesius  the  Hellene.”  By  W.  S.  Crawford.  London  : 
Rivingtons.  1901.  125.  net. 

HIS  is  a  very  full  appreciation  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  book  itself  is  perhaps  overlong, 
somewhat  gossiping,  occasionally  disfigured  by  vulgar 
idioms  and  analogies  ;  yet  it  is  marked  by  sound  and 
sympathetic  criticism  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Bishop,  by 
great  powers  of  exhaustive  examination  of  detail  and 
of  weighing  evidence.  The  author  is  well  acquainted 
with  all  modern  works  on  his  hero  (except  possibly  with 
the  latest  edition  of  H.  Druon’s  valuable  essay,  prefixed 
to  the  translation  of  1878)  and  has  a  good  serviceable 
knowledge  of  Greek  scholarship  and  a  sober  judgment 
not  easily  led  astray  in  matters  of  style,  historic  testi¬ 
mony  or  identification  of  allegoric  personages.  Some 
passages  certainly  are  very  trite  and  commonplace  ; 
and  might  be  pruned  with  advantage  ;  for,  while  the 
general  effect  and  arrangement  are  singularly  clear  and 
vivid,  this  result  is  often  produced  by  a  wearisome 
iteration.  One  astonishing  confession  is  made  ;  that 
the  author  is  ignorant  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
Neo-Platonic  writings  !  This  is  bold  and  remarkable, 
and  would  be  inexcusable  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Crawford 
has  a  singular  aptitude  for  understanding  the  summaries 
of  other  critics,  and  even  stating  them  with  greater 
lucidity.  On  page  66,  he  speaks  of  his  unfortunate 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Enneads ;  and,  on 
page  178,  somewhat  naively  confesses  that  “  unless 
one  is  oneself  a  deep  student  of  Neo- Platonism,  one 
can  hardly  expect  (Synesius’)  work  to  be  of  a  simple 
character”!  Now  there  is  really  no  reason  for  Mr. 
Crawford  to  plead  this  excuse.  He  is  a  good  Greek 
scholar  ;  and  would  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  filling 
up  this  somewhat  astonishing  void  in  his  studies.  Good 
texts  of  these  writers  may  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings  ;  and  a  serious  author  of  an  accurate  work  of 
nearly  600  pages  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  “he 
is  unable  to  verify  personally  references  ”  to  Plotinus 
and  Dio  Chrysostom.  Has  he  never  heard  of  the 
Didot  or  the  Teubner  Series? 

The  work  in  its  method  and  temper,  even  in  its 
arrangement,  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  Samuel  Dill’s 
recent  studies  of  Roman  life  and  authors  in  the 
fifth  century.  Both  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  liberal-minded  and  genial  cleric,  pleasant  and 
sympathetic,  yet  with  conscious  superiority.  Both  are 
interesting  and  plain,  without  any  pretension  to  style 
or  to  great  depth  of  historic  or  philosophic  insight. 
Neither  is  a  work  of  first-rate  ability  ;  and  in  each  case 
curtailment  would  improve.  The  one  is  a  record  of 
Western  life,  the  other  of  Eastern,  and  like  the  church¬ 
men  of  those  centuries,  there  is  very  slight  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  hemispheres.  Mr.  Dill  knows 
of  Synesius  only  by  name ;  Mr.  Crawford  never  men¬ 
tions  Apollinaris  Sidonius. 

We  think  it  strange  that  no  student  of  philosophic 
history  has  never  traced  in  detail  the  curious  resem¬ 
blance  of  these  two  bishops,  in  birth,  in  character,  in 
ideals,  even  in  their  varied  interests  and  circumstances 
of  life.  Both  are  types  of  the  Prince-Bishop  ;  elevated 
to  spiritual  place  because  of  their  aristocratic  lineage 
and  social  power.  Pure  democracy  in  the  Church 
rapidly  gave  way  to  the  new  Germanic  respect  for 
family,  reinforced  even  in  the  republican  Empire  by  a 
secret  and  unmethodical  belief  in  hereditary  claims. 
Under  Constantine,  attempt  was  made  to  confine  the 
priestly,  and  even  the  episcopal,  office  to  the  poor 
and  humble.  But  the  needs  of  the  age  demanded  in 
east  and  west  a  reunion  of  political  and  spiritual  power, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  entire  development,  difficulties, 
and  quarrels  of  Western  Europe  until  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  which  Synesius  so  bitterly  deplored  in  his 
impassioned  invective  against  Andronicus,  marked  by 
the  significant  words,  “Contemplation  is  the  sole  duty 
of  the  priest  who  does  not  belie  his  name  ”.  Both  these 
men  were  of  noble  descent,  of  courteous  bearing,  of 
sympathetic  and  affectionate  disposition,  of  leisurely 
and  literary  tastes.  Both  marked  the  passingof  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  urban  to  country  life,  which  henceforth 
throughout  feudal  Europe  (and  even  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  to  a  certain  extent)  assumed  and  retained  the 


predominance  until  our  own  day.  Both  were  familiar 
with  the  atmosphere  of  Courts,  with  the  foibles  of 
Princes  and  the  corruption  of  Ministers.  Synesius 
addressed  to  the  astonished  ears  of  Arcadius  a  rebuke 
of  pomp,  luxury  and  seclusion,  which  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent  even  to  a  modern  King.  Sidonius,  less 
strong  and  masterful,  contented  himself  with  being 
poet-laureate  to  the  shadowy  emperors  who  followed 
Valentinian  III.  Both,  after  a  youth,  in  the  one  case 
frivolous,  in  the  other,  heterodox  and  disdainful,  were 
forced  much  against  their  wish  to  accept  with  the  most 
rudimentary  of  the  Church’s  sacraments  the  fullest 
weight  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Both  found  in  the 
distressful  and  despondent  hours  of  their  episcopate 
some  solace  in  the  “  Sophistic  ”  cultivation  of  graces 
and  embellishment  of  style.  Both  had  that  genuine 
patriotism  which  did  not  lose  itself  in  any  vague 
generalities  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  but  condescended 
to  the  humbler  yet  more  engrossing  self-sacrifice,  which 
parochial,  diocesan  or  provincial  affairs  demanded. 
Both  felt  acutely  and  prophetically  the  coming  change 
from  an  effeminate  and  un-national  civilisation,  which 
Rome  encouraged  for  her  subjects,  to  the  lawless 
turbulence  of  intermittent  marauders,  to  the  precarious 
uncertainty  of  feudal  and  barbarian  society.  Sidonius 
has  bequeathed  to  us  our  first  authentic  portraits 
of  the  Gothic  monarchs — their  aspect,  frame  and 
daily  tasks ;  and  passes  almost  without  a  sigh 
into  their  allegiance,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Roman. 
Synesius  viewed  with  dismay  the  growing  insecurity  of 
the  Cyrenaic  frontier,  exposed  to  the  plundering  forays 
of  vagrant  Bedouins,  defended  by  mercenaries,  oppres¬ 
sive  in  peace  and  useless  in  war,  and  by  generals,  either 
incapable  or  cowardly,  or  too  hastily  recalled  to  secure 
alasting  advantage.  The  “Scientific  Frontier”  was 
wanting ;  the  Hill  tribes  were  insolent  and  pertina¬ 
cious  ;  and  the  whole  scene  presages  the  coming  up¬ 
heaval  of  rude  faith  and  primitive  society,  which,  just 
two  centuries  later,  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  in  the  East,  and  founded  on  the 
sword  the  most  serious  rival  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Thus  the  two  authors  illustrate  with  singular  vivid¬ 
ness  and  colour  the  transition  period  from  classic  to 
modern  times.  We  can  trace  in  both  the  growing 
claims  and  increasing  impotence  of  the  central  autho¬ 
rity  ;  the  necessity  of  local  autonomy  and  militia  (feudal 
conceptions),  in  the  utter  absence  of  systematic  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  capital.  We  can  see  the  passage  from 
the  hardy  and  accessible  Roman  Imperator,  to  the 
pampered  and  secluded  mediaeval  King,  surfeited  with 
honour  and  canonists’  prerogatives,  but  shorn  of  all  real 
power.  We  can  detect  the  inevitable  devolution  of 
orderly  government  to  clerical  shoulders.  Above  all,  in 
a  study  of  character  rather  than  of  history,  we  can  see 
what  manner  of  man  the  Imperial  system  produced. 
Here  are  two  notable  specimens.  Cultured,  refined, 
with  intellectual  and  literary  tastes,  fastidious  and  re¬ 
served,  moving  with  ease  only  in  the  select  and  ever- 
narrowing  circle  of  born  patricians,  living  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  classical  models  or  the  composition  of  impromptu 
verse  or  in  the  bolder  joys  of  the  chase,  unfitted  for  a 
public  career  by  their  very  virtues  as  well  as  by  their 
weakness;  yet  both,  at  the  call  of  duty  issuing  into 
the  perplexed  turmoil  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  life, 
laying  aside  the  gracious  yet  frivolous  ease  they 
loved  so  well  and  becoming  in  a  real  sense  the  fathers 
of  their  people. 

Of  the  two,  Synesius,  our  present  hero,  is  the  finer. 
His  esoteric  wisdom  and  his  practical  benevolence  are 
ever  in  conflict.  Selfish  as  his  profession  often  is,  his 
actions  and  endeavours  give  the  lie  to  his  cold  and  in¬ 
different  creed.  He  is  bold  not  merely  in  addressing  a 
feeble  emperor,  or  in  donning  helmet  and  directing  dis¬ 
pirited  “  Roman  ”  mercenaries  against  an  unseen  foe, 
but  in  thwarting  and  condemning  and  excommunicating 
a  tyrant  governor,  Andronicus,  and  standing  as  cham¬ 
pion  for  the  wronged  and  the  tortured.  His  literary  style 
and  capacity  are  far  in  advance  of  the  overloaded  and 
empty  circumlocution  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont.  To 
this  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Crawford  does  justice,, 
having  little  apprehension  of  the  niceties  of  writing,  or 
of  the  merits  of  authors  who  preceded  or  surrounded 
him.  His  model  is  perhaps  the  Emperor  Julian,  whose 
delicate  idioms  puzzle  the  inexperienced.  To  compare 
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him  with  the  chroniclers  Socrates  and  Sozomen  (who  like 
Suetonius  have  “no  style”)  is  an  insult.  Trivial  as 
the  subjects  of  his  writings  may  be,  each  treatise  is  a 
work  of  art;  late,  decadent,  it  may  be,  but  a  cameo  cut 
with  surpassing  care,  graceful,  ironic,  and  suggestive 
in  its  reticence  and  air  of  mystery.  Many  writers  of 
elaborate  epistles  have  rivalled  his  letters  ;  but  his 
tracts,  half-serious,  half-jesting,  passing  lightly  from 
gravest  truth  to  the  wildest  sallies  of  imagination, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  anyone  else  in 
that  last  age  of  classic  Greek.  With  him  ends  “  Attic 
wit  ”  ;  with  him  too,  that  assumed  philosophic  in¬ 
difference  and  intellectual  reserve,  which  so  often 
conceals  a  warm  heart  and  a  real  interest  in  human 
affairs. 

His  brief  but  active  life  is  comprised  between  the 
years  360-414 ;  and  his  meeting  with  Augustine  (a 
romancer’s  license  in  Kingsley)  is  not  warranted  by 
fact.  He  leaves  his  retreat  of  sport  and  study  for  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  fourth  century,  after  a  youth  well  filled  with 
Alexandrine  lore.  He  passed  on  his  return  a  quiet 
decade  (400-410)  between  Cyreneand  his  country  house. 
In  403  he  married  and  had  three  sons  who  died  in  early 
life.  In  409  he  was  forced,  an  unbaptized  Neo-Platonist 
and  country  gentleman,  into  the  episcopal  office,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  people.  “  They  were  determined 
to  have  Synesius  ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  their  action.  They  needed 
a  champion,  a  protector.”  Gloom  falls  on  his  life,  and 
gradually  too,  silence  on  his  pen  ;  and  the  estimable  and 
versatile  man  disappears  from  our  annals  after  four 
years  of  devoted  labours.  A  careful  study  of  his  works 
leaves  on  the  student  a  sense  of  practical  philosophy 
and  discernment,  of  open-minded  toleration,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  and  partial  writers  or 
statesmen  of  that  time.  It  is  his  supreme  charm 
and  his  supreme  disadvantage,  to  be  too  versatile. 
He  shows  us  intermittently,  now  the  face  of  the 
statesman,  now  the  intrepid  captain,  now  the  tender 
husband  and  father,  now  the  keen  hunter,  now  the  tact¬ 
ful  peacemaker,  now  the  avenger  of  crime,  now  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  Bishop  ;  at  other  times,  he  is  by  turns  a  deep 
philosopher,  a  tuneful  lyrist  in  lofty  themes,  a  sportive 
humourist  without  bitterness,  a  stylist  yet  without  con¬ 
ceit.  But  attractive  as  is  the  sketch,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  life  ;  no  finished  picture.  The  very 
abundance  of  his  endowments,  the  very  variety  of  his 
occupations,  the  very  unselfishness  of  his  lavish  toil  and 
thought  for  others,  make  his  character  a  study  full  of 
mournful  and  tantalising  interest. 


NOT  QUITE  A  BOSWELL. 

“  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  a  Life  Study  in  Criticism.” 
By  H.  Bellyse  Baildon.  London  :  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1901.  6s. 

DMIRERS  of  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson  have  been 
forced  till  now  to  content  themselves  with  what 
he  has  himself  told  them  of  the  events  of  his  life,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  recollections  of  friends  of  his  youth 
and  later  years.  Something  has  now  been  done  to  fill 
the  grave  lacuna  left  by  these  records  ;  for  quite  a  year 
of  his  schooldays  we  now  have  the  important  evidence 
of  Mr.  H.  Bellyse  Baildon.  As  he  says,  he  has  the 
advantage  over  Professor  Colvin  in  that  he  knew 
Stevenson  years  before  the  editor  of  the  “  Letters ’’was 
aware  of  his  existence.  Louis  “  brewed  a  peck  o’  maut  ” 
and  Colvin,  Leslie  Stephen  and  Hamerton  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  “cam’  to  pree  ”.  But,  “  I  claim  to 
have  been  present  at  the  mixing  of  the  ‘  brew  ’, 
and  even  to  have  had  some  hand  in  it,  and  pree’d  it 
when  far  from  mature.  To  change  the  metaphor,  I 
watched  the  plant  when  still  in  bud,  before  a  single  one 
of  its  perfect  blossoms  had  freed  itself  from  its  green 
wrappages,  and  thence  onward  .  .  .  .”  To  summarise 
matters  baldly :  though  “  I  was  not  very  often  in 
17  Heriot  Row,  and  I  had  a  notion  then,  of  which  I  have 
never  been  disabused,  that  I  was  not  a  persona  grata  to 
Stevenson  pere  ”,  still  Mr.  Bellyse  Baildon  collaborated 
in  an  unfinished  story  in  a  school  magazine  with 
R.  L.  S.,  preserves  a  rhyming  letter  he  wrote  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  saw  him  several  times  in  later  years.  On 
these  occasions  “in  pleasant  fraternal  converse  we  would 


report  ourselves  to  each  other  and  exchange  mental 
electricities  ”.  Heine,  it  will  be  remembered,  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  effect,  though  less  strikingly.  A 
friend  found  him  one  day  almost  speechless  with 
exhaustion  and  asked  him  what  had  happened.  “  Oh, 
So-and-so  has  been  here,  and  we  have  been  exchanging 
ideas.”  Unluckily  for  Stevenson  these  stimulating 
fraternal  interviews  were  few  and  soon  interrupted. 
Later  on  Mr.  Bellyse  Baildon  saw  Mrs.  Stevenson  at 
a  little  distance,  “but  was  not  introduced  to  her”. 
Later  still  Stevenson,  in  Samoa,  instructed  his  publishers 
to  send  his  old  comrade  a  copy  of  the  “  Ballads”,  “a 
form  of  compliment  he  had  never  before  paid  me  ”. 
The  friendship,  fragmentary  as  it  was,  thus  main¬ 
tained  a  wonderful  warmth,  and  when  the  news  of 
Stevenson’s  death  came,  Mr.  Bellyse  Baildon  felt  as 
if  “  a  comrade  in  arms  were  shot  down  by  one’s  side  ”. 

Out  of  such  meagre  opportunities  Mr.  Bellyse 
Baildon  with  the  intuition  of  a  congenial  spirit,  is  able 
to  reconstruct  the  mind  and  character  of  Stevenson  in 
their  most  private  workings.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  important  chapter  on  “  Love,  Marriage  and  After”, 
where  our  author  estimates,  (on  the  slender  direct 
evidence  already  referred  to),  these  new  influences  on 
Stevenson’s  life  and  art.  “  This  ”  he  tells  us  “  is  the 
first  and  only  time  that  we  find  the  master-passion  of 
love  closing  its  Titan  grip  fairly  upon  Stevenson  ”.  Or,  as 
he  puts  it  in  the  preceding  sentence,  “  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  attachment  formed  was  strong  on  both  sides, 
and  the  desire  for  each  other’s  society  one  not  readily- 
put  aside  ”.  “The  reader”,  Mr.  Bellyse  Baildon  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “will  naturally  be  laudably  curious  to  know 
what  manner  of  woman  our  hero  married,  and  what 
were  the  special  attractions  which  kindled  so  great  and 
lasting  a  love  and  passion.  I  can  gratify  this  laudable 
curiosity  but  little,  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Stevenson  the  younger 
but  once,  and  that  at  some  distance.  I  saw  only  a  swart 
little  American  lady,  in  a  carriage  standing  at  the  door 
of  17  Heriot  Row,  distinctly  American  in  coiffure  and 
dress.  I  should  have  judged  her  for  a  Southerner  from 
the  almost  Indian  darkness  of  her  complexion,  but  could 
note  nothing  further.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
descriptions,  photographs,  &c.,  her  attractions  lay 
not  in  any  strict  or  regular  beauty  of  feature, 
but  rather  in  a  magnetic  force  and  fire,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  call  mesmeric  ”. 
For  a  man  sensitive,  like  Mr.  Baildon,  to  “ex¬ 
changes  of  mental  electricity  ”  a  very  slight  inter¬ 
course  is  sufficient.  He  completes  the  portrait  with 
touches  equally  intimate  and  discreet.  “I  have  never 
heard  anything  to  gainsay  the  idea  one  forms  from  the 
information  already  available,  that  she  proved  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife  .  .  .”  Mr.  Baildon  does  injustice  to 
his  method  and  powers  of  divination  when  he  proceeds 
“  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  Mrs.  Stevenson’s 
influence  on  her  husband’s  literary  art,  we  have  hardly 
sufficient  material  for  judging”,  but  we  are  grateful  to 
him  for  his  final  judgment  after  weighing  the  evidence, 

“  that  she  was  not  necessarily  without  considerable 
influence  on  Stevenson  and  his  work”. 

We  wish  rather  to  urge  that  even  after  Mr.  Bellyse 
Baildon’s  labours  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  have  the  complete  Stevenson.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  his  writings  and  his  letters  in  great  profusion, 
but  how  small  a  part  these  are  of  the  man  !  Mr. 
Baildon  has  rescued  some  glimpses  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  pre-literary  period,  before  Stevenson  was 
swept  into  mere  production,  those  school  days  when 
formative  influences  were  at  play,  not  least  among 
them  Mr.  Baildon  himself.  But  there  remains  a  period 
of  his  childhood  to  which  even  his  own  retentive  memory 
did  not  reach  back,  and  over  this,  the  most  formative  of 
all  in  a  man’s  life,  we  encounter  a  baffling  silence.  If 
it  is  too  late  now  to  recover  the  testimony  of  the  nurses 
who  carried  or  wheeled  the  future  essayist  about  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  there  must  be  still  living  many  a 
one  who,  without  being  actually  welcome  in  the  house 
(“ persona  grata  to  Stevenson  p'ere  ”)  passed  the  door  of 
17  Heriot  Row  in  those  days  or  paused  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  to  watch  the  infant  take  his  place  in  his  perambu¬ 
lator.  When  such  sources  of  information  have  been 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  not  till  then  shall  we  have 
the  clue  to  a  really  critical  understanding  of  the  author 
of  “Treasure  Island”. 
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TRIUMPHANT  GOLD. 

“The  Evolution  of  Modern  Money.”  By  William 
Warrand  Carlile.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

HERE  is  much  in  this  book  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  find  in  books  about  money  such  for 
instance  as  the  curious  currencies  of  shells,  or  wampum, 
or  such  an  article  of  commerce  as  tobacco  when 
its  value  has  been  kept  steady  by  regular  exporta¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  not  with  the  history  of  currencies 
as  to  their  material  or  shape,  or  that  of  the  coinage 
of  England  or  any  other  country  that  Mr.  Carlile  is 
really  concerned.  His  theme  is  the  inevitable  process 
by  which  in  ancient  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  England  from  the  mediaeval  period,  gold  became 
the  one  standard  of  value  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silver 
was  nominally  and  legally  the  standard.  We  believe 
Mr.  Carlile  only  mentions  bimetallism  once  through¬ 
out  his  book,  and  there  is  certainly  no  formal  treatment 
of  the  battle  of  the  standards.  His  method  is  far  more 
subtle  than  that,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
his  book  free  from  a  plethora  of  technical  subjects 
which  are  controversial  among  experts  and  unintelligible 
to  the  average  reader.  But  no  man  could  have  written 
such  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  supremacy  of 
gold  without  being  of  opinion  that  silver  has  no 
chance,  and  that  undoubtedly  would  be  the  opinion 
of  most  people  who  follow  his  narrative.  This 
historical  tracing  of  the  masked  power  of  gold  over 
silver  for  centuries  before  gold  in  England  became 
the  statutory  standard,  and  the  corresponding  process 
that  went  on  in  France  and  Scotland,  is  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Carlile’s 
book.  He  is  indebted  for  the  idea  to  Mommsen’s 
great  work  on  Roman  money.  The  changes  which  took 
place  in  Rome  from  the  copper  to  the  silver,  and  from 
the  silver  to  the  gold  standards  were  so  remarkably 
parallel  to  those  that  occurred  in  England,  in  the 
change  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  coinage,  that 
Mommsen  himself  refers  to  the  English  case.  Mr. 
Carlile  acting  on  this  hint  has  described  with  great 
acuteness,  and  collated  with  ability,  the  records  of 
our  money  as  well  as  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
to  prove  that  just  as  in  Rome  silver  took  its  place 
as  subsidiary,  and  what  we  call  token  money,  in 
regard  to  gold,  while  all  the  time  it  was  the  legal 
standard,,  so  in  those  countries  the  like  process  went 
on,  and  in  England  the  transition  from  silver  to  gold 
took  place  at  least  five  hundred  years  before  our 
present  gold  standard  was  adopted.  In  short  when¬ 
ever  the  two  metals  have  circulated  side  by  side  this 
is  what  has  invariably  happened. 

Gold  has  had  an  advantage  which  has  always  given 
it  the  supremacy  over  silver.  It  has  made  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  part  of  man’s  nature,  and  besides 
possessing  at  least  equally  the  qualities  which  have 
made  silver  preferred  to  every  other  medium  except 
gold,  it  has  always  steadily  risen  in  estimation  on  this 
account.  The  association  between  its  value  as  orna¬ 
ment  and  its  adoption  as  currency  is  the  key  to  the 
triumph  of  gold.  Obviously  a  necessary  of  life  could 
not  become  a  permanent  instrument  of  exchange. 
Things  wanted  for  the  ordinary  work  of  life  could 
not  be  used.  But  there  was  always  some  super¬ 
fluity  which  men  and  women  strongly  desired,  espe¬ 
cially  the  women,  to  distinguish  them  as  being  smarter 
than  their  neighbours.  Something  to  wear  was  of 
course  the  most  obvious,  and  if  at  the  same  time  it 
was  also  something  which  would  practically  never  wear 
out,  there  was  evidently  a  form  of  wealth  which  every¬ 
body  would  be  glad  to  have  in  exchange  for  anything 
else  they  had  which  was  over  and  above  their  ordinary 
necessities.  Gold  was  the  ideal  material,  and  the  craving 
for  it,  partly  for  display  and  partly  as  a  storage  of  super¬ 
abundant  wealth  for  which  anybody  else  would  always 
give  other  forms  of  wealth,  went  on  increasing  with 
the  ages.  The  possession  of  ornaments  was  associated 
with  power  and  distinction,  and  we  have  only  to  extend 
this  idea  of  ornament  to  all  our  modern  ambitions  for 
social  prestige  and  power  of  various  kinds  to  see  how 
the  craving  for  gold  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  hence 
kept  the  value  of  gold  steady  because  it  is  never 
out  of  demand.  A  good  case  indeed  may  be  made  out 


for  the  assertion  that  the  process  of  appreciation  has 
gone  on  without  a  break.  Economists  are  divided  as 
to  whether  even  at  the  time  of  the  great  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Australia  and  California  there  was  any 
depreciation.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  high  prices  of  those  times  were  owing  to  depre¬ 
ciation.  The  explanation  is  similar  to  that  which  has  to 
be  made  when  we  speak  of  an  increase  in  money 
causing  high  prices.  It  is  more  scientific  to  say  that 
high  prices  increase  the  currency.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  increased 
the  cost  of  general  production,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  many  things  which  was  naturally  expressed  in 
more  gold  or  higher  prices.  These  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  inner  mysteries  of  economics  are 
treated  with  a  lucidity  and  facility  valuable  to  the 
general  reader  who  has  not  reached  the  expert  stage, 
and  probably  does  not  want  or  need  to  do  so.  We 
have  followed  Mr.  Carlile’s  exposition  of  these  matters 
with  general  satisfaction  and  agreement,  but  we  think 
he  is  hypercritical,  if  not  positively  wrong,  in  his  remarks 
on  John  Stuart  Mill’s  statement  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  a  rise  in  general  values.  That  however  is  a  small 
deduction  from  the  value  of  the  work  to  students  of 
economics  who  want  a  text-book  not  too  technical  on 
the  general  functions  of  money. 


THE  GREAT  BUSINESS  OF  VOTE-CATCHING. 

“  A  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.” 
By  James  H.  Hopkins.  London  :  Putnams. 

1900. 

HE  genius  of  the  American  people,  which  is  as 
supreme  in  matters  practical  as  it  is  inconspicuous 
in  purely  intellectual  spheres,  has  been  nowhere  dis¬ 
played  with  greater  force  than  in  the  evolution  of 
political  parties.  Whenever  Democracy  prevails  in  a 
large  State  a  machine  becomes  a  necessity  of  political 
working,  but  as  yet  the  party  machinery  of  the  United 
States  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  all  arrangements 
for  substituting  organisation  for  conviction.  Nothing 
would  be  more  entertaining  and  instructive  than  a 
true  history  of  the  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  “  compiled  from  authentic  documents  ”,  but  for 
that  we  can  never  hope,  though  occasionally  public 
opinion  has  been  known  to  rouse  itself,  and  history 
notes  the  strange  true  tale  of  a  Tweed  Ring  or  a 
sensational  struggle  in  a  Silver  State.  If  the  story  of 
Republican  “concentration”  in  1896  or  1900  be  ever 
revealed  in  its  entirety  to  an  admiring  universe  we 
should  learn  a  new  lesson  as  to  how  empires  may  be 
founded  and  consolidated. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  produced  a  work  of  some  interest 
but  its  chief  value  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  Appendix 
where  he  has  carefully  collected  the  “platforms”  of 
contending  parties  at  various  elections.  In  the  original 
part  of  the  volume  we  have  found  no  luminous 
criticism  of  particularly  intelligent  deductions  from 
the  facts  which  he  states,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
enough.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  too  much  of  a 
politician  himself  to  rate  his  fellows  by  a  high  or  rigid 
standard.  Of  the  dangers  which  lie  before  American 
politics  he  speaks  in  the  accepted  fashion  but  we  should 
have  expected  more  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
labour  on  party  issues  and  the  influence  of  the  negro  ; 
as  it  is,  we  have  a  bare  r£sum6  of  facts  with  occasional 
comments.  These  comments  are  by  no  means  always 
of  high  value  but  the  record  of  party  programmes  forms 
instructive  reading  because  it  shows  that  inconsistency 
and  expediency  have  been  the  prevailing  notes  of 
American  politics  throughout.  In  foreign  affairs  a 
much  steadier  adherence  to  a  definite  line  is  to  be  found 
than  in  home  matters.  Jingoism,  in  fact,  in  spite  of 
eloquent  asseverations,  is  the  one  safe  course  to  steer 
for  an  American  politician  in  a  dilemma.  “When 
in  doubt  play  the  Monroe  Doctrine”  has  been  the 
accepted  theory  of  many  not  very  scrupulous  leaders 
of  public  opinion.  The  laches  of  European  states¬ 
men  has  allowed  the  original  theory  to  become  so 
much  expanded  by  the  audacity  of  succeeding 
Presidents  in  want  of  a  good  cry  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  stage  when  wise  policy  demands  that  we  on 
our  side  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  fostering  of 
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independence  among  the  South  American  Republics 
which  are  beginning  to  regard  with  genuine  alarm  the 
oppressive  attentions  of  their  North  American  pro¬ 
tectors.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  i860,  just  before 
they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  both  parties 
were  in  favour  of  acquiring  Cuba,  and  probably  it 
would  be  impossible  in  the  history  of  civilised  nations 
to  match  the  gross  contempt  for  all  accepted  rules  of 
international  intercourse  shown  some  years  earlier  by 
the  then  Ministers  accredited  to  European  Courts  who 
issued  the  “  Ostend  Manifesto”  in  the  same  sense. 

Republicans  who  affect  to  laugh  at  the  “  trappings 
of  a  Court  ”  may  find  it  instructive  to  be  reminded  of 
the  exquisite  trivialities  on  which  the  election  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Democracy  may  turn.  Where, 
even  in  the  annals  of  Court  etiquette  under  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  could  we  match  for  absurdity  and  bathos  the 
electoral  campaign  of  Harrison  against  Van  Buren  in 
1840  when  the  former,  known  as  “old  Tippecanoe”, 
was  run  in  on  a  platform  the  principal  planks  of  which 
were  “coon-skins,  log-cabins  and  hard  cider”  dis¬ 
played  in  processions  a  mile  long,  whilst  the  chief  com¬ 
batants  in  the  other  were  glee-clubs  who  endeavoured 
to  rouse  popular  enthusiasm  with  a  song  the  chorus  of 
which  was 

“  Heigh  ho  !  rumpsey  dumpsey  ! 

Colonel  Johnson  killed  Tecumseh  !  ” 

Of  the  same  type  and  in  its  way  even  more  dangerous 
because  of  the  intermixture  of  foreign  affairs  and 
military  policy  was  the  successful  attempt  a  year  or  two 
ago  of  the  newly  elected  President  to  turn  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  his  own  favour  by  parading  the  State  with  a 
party  of  his  “  roughriders  ”.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  great  matters  of  principle  are  at  stake  such  as 
occurred  before  the  Civil  War,  when  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debated  the  issue  on  rival  platforms,  before 
the  Republican  nomination  took  place,  the  American 
system  has  worked  well  enough,  but  now  that  many 
succeeding  elections  have  turned  on  false  issues  or 
personalities  the  lavish  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
regulation  of  the  machinery  become  the  only  im¬ 
portant  factors.  With  such  a  method  of  conducting 
party  government,  where  money  rather  than  tradition  is 
coming  to  count  for  so  much,  the  acquisition  of  unlimited 
powers  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  over  a  vast  colonial 
empire,  checked  only  by  a  President  whose  one  desire 
may  be  to  make  things  smooth  for  himself,  opens  a  door 
for  scandals  and  dangers  for  which  the  United  States 
is  unprepared. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ITALY. 

“  Italy  To-day.”  By  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okey. 

London  :  Nisbet.  1901.  12^.  net. 

'^I^'HIS  of  its  kind  is  an  admirable  and  much-needed 
book,  but  we  reluctantly  confess  to  having  read 
it  with  keen  interest  rather  than  with  any  relish  of 
pleasure.  Truth  to  tell  it  is  cast  in  a  terribly  socio¬ 
logical  mould.  The  authors  love  to  generalise  ;  they 
do  it  skilfully  and  in  excellent  prose  ;  and  they  use 
facts  in  the  process  of  doing  it.  But  our  mind  comes 
out  of  the  process  a  little  unsatisfied.  Here  is  a  book 
dealing  with  the  most  fascinating,  the  most  complex 
and  exciting,  of  human  beings,  the  Italian,  and  instead 
of  ever  being  stirred  to  the  heart’s  core,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  admiring  the  authors’  diligence,  marvelling  at 
their  accuracy,  commending  their  earnestness,  and 
gratefully  acknowledging  valuable  services. 

Here  is  a  real  storehouse  of  facts  about  the  Italy  of  j 
to-day,  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  abuses  which  are 
eating  out  the  heart  of  a  great  nation,  a  fearless  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  good  which  comes  out  of  Italian 
Socialism  ;  and  here  some  at  least  of  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  Italian  Catholicism.  Here  is  a  correct 
use  of  the  Italian  language  rare  in  the  English  writer 
on  Italian  topics,  here,  in  an  appendix,  is  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  few  who  are  trying, 
by  study,  to  comprehend  the  Italy  of  this  year  of  grace. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  Italian,  the  Englishman  could 
not  go  elsewhere  for  the  facts  which  this  book  contains. 
We  do  not  catch  our  authors  tripping,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  guilty  of  sins  of  omission.  Thus,  for 
instance,  seeing  how  well-informed  they  are  in  the 


matter  of  Italian  agriculture,  we  are  surprised  to  note 
that  they  dismiss  sugar-beet  in  two  or  three  lines.  The 
cultivation  of  beetroot  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  has  developed  extraordinarily  in 
rgoo ;  indeed  it  seriously  affected  the  supply  of  hemp 
from  the  Ferrarese  and  the  Romagna. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  eighteenth  and 
last  on  “Literature”.  Very  just  is  the  appreciation  of 
Fogazzaro,  sagacious  and  penetrating  the  estimate  of 
d’Annunzio.  “  Like  all  passion-ridden  souls  ”,  say 
these  writers,  “  he  has  but  little  originality.  Ever 
subject  to  foreign  influences,  he  is  dominated  now  by 
the  French  decadents,  now  by  Maupassant,  now  by 
Dostoievsky,  now  by  Nietzsche  ”.  They  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Italian  which  enables  them  to  rate  his  much- 
vaunted  style  at  its  right  value,  and  quote  an  Italian 
opinion  that  “it  is  marred  by  an  elaborate  preciosity 
and  an  affected  archaism  ”.  And  they  add  rightly 
enough  :  “  It  certainly  lacks  virility  and  simplicity. 

We  are  too  conscious  of  effort ;  the  word  is  too  much 
with  us  ”.  The  chapter  is  somewhat  incomplete,  but 
the  greatest  sin  of  omission  in  the  book  is  the  absence 
of  any  account  of  Italian  music  or  that  opera  which 
plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  national  life. 

The  authors  of  this  book  show  an  insight  into  Italian 
character  as  for  instance  :  “  There  is  no  more  cruel  or 
untrue  taunt  than  that  the  Italian,  be  he  north  or  south, 
is  idle  ”.  They  are  quite  right  in  including  south  and 
north.  We  have  already  commended  their  exposure  of 
abuses,  yet  it  is  a  note  which  too  much  dominates  the 
book.  But  the  account  of  the  May  risings  in  Milan  is 
graphic,  and  is  scarcely  exaggerated.  It  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  however,  to  say  that  “  socialism  is  the 
master-fact  of  Italian  politics  to-day”.  For  “is” 
read  “may  become”,  and  for  “to-day”  read  “to¬ 
morrow”.  Of  Italian  statesmanship  the  writers  say 
with  some  truth  that  it  is  a  “  dreary  waste  of  small 
intrigue  and  damaged  character  and  narrow  vision 
It  is  true  as  they  say  that  “  cure  is  coming  from 
the  Extreme  Left  ”.  But  not  all  cure,  nor  the  final 
remedy.  The  Extreme  Left,  and  especially  the  Social¬ 
ists,  have  done  the  State  service  in  showing  up  and 
clearing  away  abuses.  But  the  Clericals,  or  “  Cleri¬ 
calists  ”,  as  the  authors  will  persist  in  calling  them, 
are  quietly  doing  much  more  in  trying  to  heal  the 
moral  diseases  of  individuals.  It  is  only  through 
religion  that  Italy  can  be  saved  from  the  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  which  threatens  her  general  ruin. 

One  further  little  criticism  of  some  importance  : — It 
is  not  correct  to  speak  of  monasteries  evading  the 
Dissolution  Law  (p.  32).  No  doubt  the  Government, 
by  the  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  Orders,  hoped  to 
make  an  end  of  them,  but  there  was  no  law  dissolving 
Religious  Orders,  only  a  law  seizing  upon  their  pro¬ 
perty.  Liberty  of  association  is  still  allowed  by  the 
law  of  Italy.  Where  a  Religious  Order  owns  any  of 
its  old  property  it  has  usually  been  bought  back  by 
the  liberality  of  the  faithful,  and  is  vested  in  trustees  or 
individual  members  of  the  Order.  Thus  the  historic 
Convent  of  S.  Damian’s  at  Assisi  was  bought  by  Lord 
Ripon  at  the  Government  auction,  and  it  is  only  by  his 
munificence  that  the  Convent  is  to-day  inhabited  by 
its  former  tenants. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Inheritors.”  By  Joseph  Conrad  and  Ford  M. 

Hueffer.  London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  a  book  of  this 
kind,  if  only  because  part  of  it  is  really  good.  The 
authors  start  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  understand  them — 
for  the  closest  reading  is  necessary  to  keep  any  sort  of 
grip  of  the  main  idea — with  the  notion  that  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  force,  involving  the  introduction  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Fourth  Dimension,  shall  control  the  careers  of  a 
number  of  English  politicians  and  journalists.  The 
Fourth  Dimensionist  is  a  woman,  but  the  area  of  activity 
in  which  she  lives  and  moves  is  but  vaguely  hinted  at. 
She  becomes  the  sister  of  a  successful  up-to-date 
journalist ;  how,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  understand. 
Why  the  deuce  shouldn’t  she?  appears  to  be  the  only 
comment  of  the  authors,  though  you  would  have 
supposed  that  suddenly  to  become  the  sister  of  any¬ 
body,  even  a  journalist,  would  involve  difficulties  not  to 
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be  dismissed  by  a  mere  invocation  of  Mephistopheles. 
Once  the  sister  of  a  journalist  all  things  become 
possible  to  our  Fourth  Dimensionist.  A  certain  Due 
de  Mersch  has  a  scheme  for  opening  up  Greenland,  in 
which  country  are  man-eaters  and  also  black  men,  but 
besides  both  there  are  Esquimaux  surely  some¬ 
thing  of  a  confusion.  Churchill,  the  English 
Foreign  Secretary,  takes  up  de  Mersch’s  scheme ; 
Gurnard,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lies 
low.  The  impalpable  force  works,  and  eventually 
Churchill  and  de  Mersch  are  ruined,  also  Fox,  the 
editor  of  the  “Hour”,  but  why  and  how  they  are 
ruined  remains  completely  mysterious.  De  Mersch,  it 
would  seem,  had  some  Greenland  blacks  flogged  or 
shot,  which  absolutely  upset  everybody’s  applecart 
except  Gurnard’s,  and  for  this  any  kind  of  revealed 
cause  is  wanting.  That  is  the  exasperating  part  of  the 
book  ;  no  reasons  are  given.  If  there  were  any  sort 
of  inevitability  about  the  plot,  the  story  might  pass, 
for  it  contains  good  sketches  of  a  politician  in  Churchill 
and  of  a  journalist  in  Fox.  But  as  it  stands,  or  rather 
falls,  this  is  clearly  the  work  of  writers  who  have  taken 
little  trouble.  Why  the  deuce  should  they  ?  suggests 
itself  as  probably  their  own  verdict.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  made  out  of  the  idea  of  a  Fourth  Dimensionist 
interfering  in  English  politics.  The  writers  of  this  book, 
good  as  their  silhouettes  of  public  men  may  be,  might 
have  made  a  great  deal  more. 

“  Fortune’s  Darling.”  By  Walter  Raymond.  London: 

Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

The  feebleness  of  this  story  is  well  adumbrated  by 
the  commonplace  title.  There  is  neither  verisimilitude 
nor  human  interest,  and  the  fortunes  of  self-made 
Australians  in  an  English  country  seat  which  they 
have  acquired  leave  us  hopelessly  indifferent.  The 
various  episodes  which  do  duty  for  incidents  are  left 
unexplained,  but  that  is  of  no  great  importance  as  the 
reader’s  curiosity  is  never  seriously  aroused.  A  mayor, 
a  tailor  and  other  persons  in  a  small  provincial  town 
some  fifty  years  ago  are  introduced  to  fill  up  the  book, 
and  their  doings  are  as  tedious  as  they  are  uncon¬ 
vincing.  Even  the  details  of  a  cock-fight  do  not 
succeed  in  galvanising  a  few  pages  into  life.  Why 
such  a  book  should  ever  have  been  written,  printed  or 
published  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

“The  Lesser  Evil.”  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

Once  more  we  sigh  over  the  conventional  novel, 
dealing  with  high-born  persons,  who,  through  their 
own  ignorance,  or  the  author’s,  ignore  the  courtesy 
titles  due  to  them,  in  their,  apparently,  unfamiliar  posi¬ 
tion.  A  peerage  class  for  novelists  might  be  a  paying 
institution. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  British  ‘Gothenburg’  Experiments  and  Public-house  Trusts.” 

By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell.  London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901. 

The  authors  of  this  little  book  of  139  pages  are  already  well 
known  by  their  work  on  “  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social 
Reform  ”.  The  principles  and  schemes  which  they  have  already 
advocated  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion  in  such  individual  enterprises  as  the  People’s  Refreshment 
House  Association,  Limited,  and  the  more  ambitious  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Public-house  Trust  Companies.  These  and  a 
number  of  other  experiments  have  been  made  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  which  may  be  all  generically  described  as 
“Gothenburg”  experiments  from  the  one  element  in  them  that 
the  promoters  devote  a  varying  amount  of  their  profits  to  objects 
of  local  public  utility  instead  of  the  whole  being  appropriated  by 
them  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way.  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell  examine  the  results  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  their 
former  book.  Their  conclusion  is  that  while  the  competition  of 
the  ordinary  public-house  is  allowed  the  “British  Gothenburg” 
field  of  operations  must  be  so  restricted  as  to  have  compara¬ 
tively  small  influence  on  the  excessive  consumption  of  intoxicants. 
Even  if  the  profits  are  devoted  to  public  uses  there  would  remain 
the  danger  of  municipalities  or  the  State  encouraging  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  local  and  imperial  revenue.  Hence  it  would  be 
necessary  by  a  general  Act,  in  principle  like  the  Education  Act, 
to  provide  imperial  control  over  local  action,  and  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion  to  local  authorities  according  to  population  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor.  Moreover  the  expenditure  both 
of  the  local  and  imperial  authorities  of  this  revenue  must  be 
directed  to  the  provision  of  counter-attractions  to  ordinary 


public-houses.  As  the  State  at  present  depends  largely  on 
the  duties  fiom  liquor,  and  spends  them  for  general  State 
purposes  without  restriction,  a  revenue  problem  is  raised 
which  may  be  quite  as  serious  as  that  which  the  authors 
describe  as  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  their  plan 
adopted.  The  municipal  monopoly  must  be  preceded  by  some 
scheme  of  compensation  to  existing  interests,  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  made  is  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  “  time  notice  ”  to  licensees 
recommended  in  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  licensing  laws.  It  is  also  urged  that  if  this  plan  of  action 
is  not  quickly  adopted  by  advocates  of  reform  the  Public-house 
Trust  and  similar  bodies  may  acquire  interests  not  less  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  those  of  older  standing. 

‘‘  Dragons  of  the  Air.”  By  H.  G.  Seeley.  London  :  Methuen. 

1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  collection  of  lectures,  recast  in  essay  form,  on  the 
flying  reptiles  which  once  inhabited  earth  and  air  to  which  Cuvier 
the  famous  French  naturalist  gave  so  much  attention.  The 
pterodactyles  and  the  ornithosauria  and  the  pterosauria — what 
fearsome  names  these  creatures  of  Coprolite  bed  and  Cambridge 
greensand  have  been  given— are  the  “dragons  of  the  prime” 
which  Mr.  Seeley  with  the  help  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  Richard  Owen  has  reconstructed  for  us.  Sir  Richard, 
by  the  way,  did  something  towards  making  these  dry  bone$ 
to  live  in  his  description  of  the  pterodactyle :  “  the  flying 
reptile  with  outstretched  pinions  must  have  appeared  like  the 
soaring  Roc  of  Arabian  romance,  but  with  the  features  of 
leathern  wings  with  crooked  claws  superinduced,  and  gaping 
mouth  with  threatening  teeth  ”.  The  use  which  the  study 
of  these  fossil  animals  is  to  the  evolutionist  is  well  put  in  Mr. 
Seeley’s  concluding  words  :  “  These  old  flying  animals  sleep 
through  geological  ages,  not  without  honour,  for  the  study  of 
their  story  has  illuminated  the  mode  of  origin  of  animals  which 
survive  them,  and  in  cleaving  the  rocks  to  display  their  bones 
we  have  opened  a  new  page  of  the  book  of  life”. 

“The  Story  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  By  A.  W.  Moore.  London  : 

Fisher  Unwin.  1901.  ir. 

On  opening  and  glancing  through  this  little  volume  the 
reader  may  notice  the  titles  of  two  of  its  chapters — -“  Some 
Manx  Worthies”  and  “Recent  History” — and  fear  to  light 
upon  an  interview  with,  or  a  picturesque  account  of  the  castle, 
the  study  and  the  habits  of,  a  popular  novelist.  But 
happily  the  book  has  distinctly  its  virtues  of  omission.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  him.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Everybody  who  has  read 
and  rejoiced  in — and  who  has  not  ? — that  brilliant  tale  “  Peveril 
of  the  Peak”,  will  be  interested  to  find  in  these  pleasing  pages  a 
good  account  of  the  House  of  Stanley  which  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ruled  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  account  of 
those  two  interesting  personages  Edward  and  William 
Christian,  one  of  whom  Scott  used  so  successfully  for  his  story, 
is  however  rather  meagre  and  disappointing. 

“  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.”  By  Thomas 
De  Quincey.  London  :  Black.  1901.  3^.  6 d. 

This  edition  of  an  enduring  English  classic,  which  Mr. 
Downie  has  edited,  has  not  a  very  good  print,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  well  enough.  It  contains  Masson’s  notes  together 
with  the  article  on  De  Quincey’s  life  and  writings  by  John  Ritchie 
Findlay  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  encyclopaedias  and  was 
written  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  always 
thought  it  rather  a  mistake  to  mix  up  De  Quincey’s  own 
footnotes  with  Masson’s,  illuminating  and  scholarly  though  the 
latter  be  :  Masson’s  might  be  put  at  the  end — though  perhaps 
then  they  would  not  be  read. 

The  “North  American  Review”  and  the  “Forum”  for 
September  are  almost  as  British  in  their  interest  as  American. 
In  the  “North  American”  appears  an  essay  of  Victor  Hugo’s, 
hitherto  unpublished,  on  Shakespeare.  It  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  in  1 864  and  was  intended 
to  acclaim  the  acknowledgment  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  and 
worth  after  centuries  of  insult.  The  point  of  view  of  course  is 
wholly  French.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  dealing  with  the 
political  situation  in  England  girds,  in  the  old  familiar  strain, 
at  imperial  federation,  and  says  boldly  that  Australian  federa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  step  towards  the  further  consolidation  of  the 
empire.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  asserts  these  views  of 
his  more  strenuously  the  more  they  are  proved  by  events 
to  be  wrong-headed.  In  the  “Forum”  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor 
contends  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  compare  the  commercial 
progress  of  Great  Britain  with  the  progress  of  other  countries. 
The  only  fair  way  to  estimate  British  progress  is  to  take  the 
whole  empire.  If  imperial  federation  were  realised  to-morrow 
that  is  what  would  be  done.  Though  such  a  rationale  would 
not  remove  all  cause  for  misgiving  as  to  the  state  of  certain 
industries,  it  is  high  time  that  the  empire  were  recognised  as 
both  a  political  and  an  economic  unit.  Sir  John  Bourinot — 
also  in  the  “Forum” — writes  on  previous  Royal  visits  to 
Canada  which  have  been  more  numerous  than  most  people 
suppose. 

Erratum. — We  stated  week  that  J.  Iv.  S.’s  verses  were  out  of 

print.  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Bowes  of  Cambridge  inform  us  that 
they  still  have  an  edition  of  Stephen’s  verses  available. 
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SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Ecos  Argentinos.  Apuntes  para  la  historia  literaria  de  Espana 
en  los  ultimos  anos  del  siglo  XIX.  For  Juan  Valera. 
Madrid  :  Fernando  Fe.  1901.  3.50  ptas. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while,  in  other  countries,  readers  are 
best  acquainted  with  contemporary  authors,  in  Spain  the  great 
classics  receive  even  more  than  their  just  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  professional  critics  and  the  general  public.  Spain 
lives  chiefly  in  the  past.  There  is  a  multitude  of  handbooks, 
manuals  and  histories,  more  or  less  exact,  in  which  the  student 
can  obtain  information  concerning  every  writer  from  Gonzalo 
de  Berceo  down  to  Jose- Lianas  or  Quintana  :  he  is  practically 
without  a  guide  or  compass  as  regards  the  modern  movement. 
The  list  of  authorities  is  meagre.  Gustave  Hubbard’s  work  is 
completely  out  of  date  ;  Boris  de  Tannenberg's  book,  entitled 
“  La  Poesie  Castillane  Contemporaine  ”  is  pleasing  but  super¬ 
ficial  ;  and  the  history  of  Francisco  Blanco  Garcia,  though  a 
storehouse  of  facts,  is  disfigured  by  a  strong  political  party 
spirit  which  infiltrates  into  his  literary  estimates.  In  these 
circumstances  Sr.  Valera’s  latest  volume  is  doubly  welcome, 
for  it  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  sub-title.  It  may  not 
satisfy  those  who  ask  for  bibliographical  details,  but  it  gives  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  and  is  rendered  with  all  the  charm  for  which 
Sr.  Valera  is  famous.  In  these  brilliant  pages,  even  those  who 
most  pique  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  things  penin¬ 
sular  will  find  much  to  interest  and  enlighten  them.  Tamayo 
y  Baus,  Angel  Guimerd,  Echegaray,  even  Feliu  y  Codina,  we 
most  of  us  know  by  report  ;  but  how  many  English  students 
could  name  off-hand  the  author  of  “Juan  Jose”,  or  mention 
the  most  characteristic  works  of  Javier  de  Burgos,  Ricardo 
de  la  Vega,  Ramos  Carrion  and  the  two  brothers, 
Alvarez  Quintero  ?  And  yet,  by  universal  consent,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  province  of  the  genero  chico  that  the  modern 
Spanish  drama  has  attained  its  most  remarkable  developments. 
Nor  can  it  be  explained  by  saying  that  this  success  is  mainly 
due  to  the  Sra.  Valverde  and  the  other  artists  of  the  Teatro 
Lara.  Spain  has  always  been  rich  in  actors  :  Vico  at  the 
Novedades,  Maria  Guerrero  and  Dfaz  de  Mendoza  at  the 
Teatro  Espanol,  the  Sra.  Tuban  at  the  Comedia,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  on  any  stage  in  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
modern  genero  chico  there  has  been  a  renaissance  of  that 
national  spirit  which  begins  with  Lope  de  Rueda  and  continues 
through  Quinones  de  Benavente  to  reach  its  full  expression  in 
the  works  of  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  and  of  Gonzalez  del  Castillo. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  even  a  small  part  of  the  theatre 
of  the  inventor  of  “  Las  Castaneras  Picadas”  will  recognise  in 
Burgos,  Vega  and  their  brethren  Ramon  de  la  Cruz’  legitimate 

( Continued  on  page  406. ) 
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successors.  To  each  and  all  of  these,  Sr.  Valera  does  full 
justice,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  to  most  of  his  foreign 
readers  he  conveys  something  like  a  revelation. 

But  the  writer’s  interests  are  not  bounded  by  the  stage.  The 
chief  note  of  these  interesting  pages  of  literary  history  is  an 
unusual  catholicity  of  taste.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Sr. 
Valera  has  his  likes  and  his  dislikes,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  has  small  sympathy  with  extravagance  of  the  Southern  and 
colonial  type  ;  but  he  has  ideas,  and  an  alert  intelligence  which 
enables  him  to  understand  what  he  refuses  to  imitate  or 
approve.  There  is,  indeed,  something  disconcerting  and 
uncanny  in  his  intelligent  neutrality  :  he  is  even  prone  to  like 
what  others  dislike  and  to  dislike  what  others  like,  and  this 
striking  independence  procures  us  many  surprises.  It  has 
often  been  said,  and  the  well-known  “  Cartas  Americanas  ”  bear 
out  the  charge,  that  Sr.  Valera’s  affability  excludes  hostile 
criticism  ;  but  in  the  present  volume  he  avoids  this  reproach 
and  handles  Blest  Gana,  Salvador  Rueda  and  Ruben  Dario 
with  all  the  faithfuness  of  a  candid  friend.  Nor  does  even  the 
Academy  escape,  as  a  delightfully  malicious  passage  on  p.  98 
shows — a  passage  not  too  flattering  to  Feliii  y  Codina  and 
Dicenta.  Pages  of  much  insight,  too,  are  those  dedicated  to 
the  probable  developments  of  literature  in  South  America,  a 
subject  upon  which  Sr.  Valera  and  Sr.  Cuervo  have  had 
their  differences  before  to-day.  It  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
fate’s  little  ironies  that  the  former  should  now  find  his  thesis 
exaggerated  by  a  distinguished  Colombian  author,  and  the 
spectacle  of  his  encounter  with  Sr.  D.  Ricardo  Becerra 
vaguely  recalls  to  mind  the  occasion  on  which  Catiline  rebuked 
Cethegus  for  sedition.  Altogether  the  book  is  highly  to  be 
praised  both  for  manner  and  substance.  Most  of  us  would,  no 
doubt,  prefer  to  have  another  “  Pepita  Jimenez”  or  another 
“  Morsamor  ”  ;  but  we  must  be  .content  with  what  Sr.  Valera 
chooses  to  offer,  and  much  that  he  gives  could  come  from  no 
other  writer  in  Spain  or  out  of  it. 

Las  Novelas  Ejemplares  de  Cerva?ites :  sus  criticos ,  sus  modelos 

literarios ,  sus  modelos  vivos ,  y  su  influencia  en  el  arte. 

Por  Francisco  A.  de  Icaza.  Madrid  :  Victoriano  Sudrez. 

1901.  aptas. 

Las  Novelas  Ejeinplares  de  Cervantes.  Por  el  Doctor  D. 

Julidn  Apraiz.  Vittoria  :  Domingo  Sar.  1901.  4  ptas. 

The  tendency  of  literary  criticism  in  Spain  being  almost 
wholly  historical,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
Ateneo  of  Madrid  should  have  offered  prizes  for  the  two  best 
essays  on  Cervantes’ “Novelas”.  The  merest  glance  at  Rius’ 
inventory  shows  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Cervantes  is 
regarded  by  his  countrymen  and,  if  this  zeal  is  mostly  untem¬ 
pered  by  discretion,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  devotees  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Goethe  are  guilty  of  similar  follies.  The 
sect  of  “  Cervantistas  ”  and  “  Cervantophils  ”  has  laboured  to 
degrade  the  memory  of  a  great  man  :  if  Cervantes’  name 
is  not  detested  by  every  lover  of  good  literature,  it 
is  not  —  as  Sr.  Menendez  y  Pelayo  has  remarked  — 
the  fault  of  his  dull  idolaters.  They  have  done 
their  worst,  but  Cervantes’  boundless  vitality  has  enabled  him 
to  live  them  down.  In  any  case,  the  two  successful  studies  to 
which  the  Charro- Hidalgo  prizes  were  awarded  this  year  are 
not  of  the  familiar  objectionable,  gushing  type.  We  may  be 
excused  if  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Ateneo  Committee  and 
abstain  from  choosing  between  them.  Perhaps  Sr.  Icaza  shows 
the  greater  learning,  while  Sr.  Apraiz  is  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  author’s  achievement.  Sr.  Apraiz, 
indeed,  ignores  much  of  the  work  done  by  foreigners  to 
elucidate  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  serious 
student  of  the  “Novelas”.  We  should  have  guessed  before¬ 
hand  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  at  length  to  “  La  Tla 
fingida  ”  without  alluding  to  the  very  able  dissertation  on  this 
subject  recently  published  by  M.  Foulche-Delbosc  ;  yet  Sr. 
Apraiz,  in  the  six  pages  dedicated  to  the  tale,  does  not  once 
mention  this  valuable  piece  of  destructive  criticism,  and 
apparently  accepts  the  attribution  of  “  La  Tla  fingida  ”  to 
Cervantes  as  being  satisfactorily  established.  This,  however, 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Cervantes  may  possibly  have  written  the  un¬ 
edifying  story  which  Sr.  Apraiz  describes  as  “probably  a 
youthful  production  ”  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that 
the  ascription  rests  on  no  very  solid  ground  and  that  such 
extrinsic  evidence  as  exists  is  rather  against  than  in  favour  of 
the  customary  attribution.  For  the  rest,  both  Sr.  Icaza  and 
Sr.  Apraiz  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  task  with  taste, 
tact  and  knowledge.  Whether  the  word  ejemplar  really  bears 
the  meaning  commonly  attached  to  it  and  whether  Cervantes’ 
novels  are  really  exemplary,  save  in  a  secondary  sense,  are  two 
very  doubtful  points  ;  but  the  adjective  caught  the  popular  and 
professional  fancy,  and  figures,  or  is  implied,  as  part  of  the 
title  of  such  miscellaneous  collections  as  the  “Novelas 
Morales”  of  Agreda  y  Vargas,  the  “  Historias  Peregrinas  y 
Morales”  of  Cespedes  y  Meneses,  the  “Novelas  Ejemplares” 
of  Cristobal  Lozano,  and  the  “  Novelas  Morales  ”  of  Lugo  y 
Avila.  These,  however,  are  simple  exercises  in  morbid  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  even  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  the  close  observation  and  pregnant  irony  of  the  first 
great  master.  It  might  be  fairly  argued  that  the  influence  of 


the  “  Novelas  ”  was  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  theatre  where 
Cervantes’  themes  were  utilised  by  a  score  of  dramatists,  from\ 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  downwards.  Leaving  aside  the 
picaresque  stories,  and  the  historical  romance  (introduced  by 
Perez  de  Hita),  the  possibilities  of  the  novel  remained  almost 
unrecognised  in  Spain  till  the  coming  of  Galdds,  Pereda  and 
Valera.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view  is  brought  forward  by  Sr.  Icaza  in  his  learned  and  ingenious 
essay,  and  Sr.  Apraiz  confirms  this  impression. 

Meteor  os :  Poemas ,  apologos  y  cuentos.  Por  Juan  Alcover. 

Barcelona :  Gili.  1901.  2.50  ptas. 

Sr.  Alcover  is  not  a  Spaniard  in  the  strict  geographical  sense, 
for,  like  Costa  and  Estelrich,  he  belongs  to  the  Majorcan  school 
and  enjoys  a  considerable  local  reputation  as  a  virtuoso  in 
dialect  ;  but,  as  his  present  rather  oddly  named  volume  is 
written  in  Castilian,  it  falls  within  our  jurisdiction.  In  his 
latest  book  of  verses  he  reveals  himself  as  an  agreeable  poet 
and,  in  the  matter  of  technique — rarely  a  strong  point  with  men 
of  his  race — he  may  be  praised  almost  without  reserve.  His 
management  of  blank  verse,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  all  Spanish  poets  since  the  days  of  Boscdn  and  Figueroa,  is 
unusually  skilful,  and  his  lyrical  pieces  indicate  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  more  complicated  varieties  of  Spanish 
metre.  In  his  choice  of  subjects  he  is  less  happy,  and  in 
“Ldlage”he  frankly  indulges  in  the  crudity  and  flamboyance 
of  an  incorrigible  romantique.  Moreover,  he  destroys  his 
effects  by  the  introduction  of  an  inopportune  pessimism  which 
savours  of  insincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  “  El  Nido”  and, 
more  especially,  in  the  “Nochede  Reyes”  he  proves  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  sound  method  which  enables  him  to  awaken 
and  sustain  interest  in  simple,  natural  narrative.  Again,  in 
“  Melodla  etiopica  ”,  in  the  “  Fdbula  del  Sol  ”  and  in  “  Inercia”, 
he  covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  all  three  being  treated  with 
considerable  felicity,  if  not  genuine  distinction.  In  the  present 
poverty  of  poetic  production  in  Spain,  Sr.  Alcover’s  verses  come 
as  a  welcome  contrast.  He  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
a  great  poet ;  but  great  poets  do  not  abound  in  Europe  at 
present,  and  Sr.  Alcover  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  accomplished 
artist. 

Aventuras ,  Inventos  y  Mixtificadones  de  Silvestre  Paradox. 

Novela  por  Plo  Baroja.  Madrid  :  B.  Rodriguez  Serra.; 

1901.  3  ptas. 

Sr.  Baroja  fully  deserves  the  success  which  he  has  won. 
While  most  Spaniards  are  content  to  produce  pale  copies 
of  the  Goncourts  and  Tolstoi- — copies  which  read  like  bad 
translations — he  has  returned  to  the  old  picaroon  tradition 
of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  such  real  heroes  as  Estebanillo 
Gonzdlez  and  Contreras.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the 
setting  of  the  story  is  essentially  modern.  The  primitive 
plcaros — Lazarillo,  Guzmdn,  Marcas  de  Obregon  and  Cuevedo’s 
Pablo — are  of  humble  estate.  Silvestre  Paradox  does  not  act 
as  guide  to  a  blind  man,  nor  page  to  a  rich  noodle,  nor  is  he 
an  expert  in  deliberate  roguery  ;  yet,  like  his  famous  fore¬ 
runners,  he  ekes  out  a  precarious  living  by  his  wits  and  roams 
the  world  over  in  search  of  adventures  which  he  finds  in 
abundance.  An  educated  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
would  disdain  the  paltry  manoeuvres,  the  childish  trickery  of 
the  earlier  age :  he  works  on  a  larger  scale  and  finds  his 
account  in  endeavouring  to  foist  the  absurdest  contrivances  on 
a  credulous  public.  In  relating  his  experiences,  his  creator 
exhibits  remarkable  invention,  fancy  and  satire :  and  Sr.  Baroja 
further  infuses  the  story  with  an  element  of  sympathy  rarely  to 
be  found  in  the  classic  exemplars.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  a  picaresque  tale  should  ever  end,  except  that  the  author 
himself  grows  tired  of  his  hero’s  pranks  and  sallies,  and  in 
most  instances  the  reader’s  interest  flags  long  before  the  last, 
catastrophe.  But  in  the  case  of  Silvestre  Paradox  there  is  no 
catastrophe  to  record.  Harassed  by  his  creditors,  the  witty 
adventurer  escapes  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  and,  if  the  sequel 
to  his  story  be  written  with  anything  like  the  brio  which 
characterises  this  first  instalment,  we  shall  be  glad  indeed  to 
meet  Sr.  Baroja  and  his  friend  once  more. 

Proceso  de  Lope  de  Vega  por  Libelos  contra  unos  Comicos.  Por 

A.  Tomillo  y  C.  Pdrez  Pastor.  Madrid.  1901.  10  ptas. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Perez  Pastor  is  honourably  known  as  that 
of  a  discreet  investigator  whose  writings  on  the  history  of 
Spanish  typography  entitle  him  to  rank  with  Konrad  Haebler 
and  Serrano  y  Morales,  and  his  “  Documentos  Cervantinos  ” 
are  universally  recognised  as  important  contributions  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  work, 
in  which  he  is  associated  with  Sr.  Tomillo,  throws  much  light 
on  those  perplexing  chronological  questions  which  arise  at 
every  moment  in  the  involved  biography  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
Priest,  soldier,  bravo,  Lope  seems  to  have  lived  a  dozen  lives, 
and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
the  real  facts  from  the  myths  which  have  accumulated  about 
his  name.  The  story  disclosed  in  these  pages  is  by  no  means 
edifying  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  interpret  the  evidence  in 
accordance  with  other  facts  recorded  by  Barrera.  This  must 
be  the  task  of  many  years.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  thank  the 
Sres.  Tomillo  and  P£rez  Pastor  for  a  series  of  documents 
whose  contents  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  those  of  most 
novels. 
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O  A  R  R  S 3  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901,  including 

Two  Cold  Medals  and  a  Ten-Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation ,  free. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

n,  12,  and  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Oft  imitated,  never  equalled 


Wiped  or  beaded  edges  optional. 
£3  3s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 
Of  all  cycle  agents. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAea’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst’s  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In- 
digestion?  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is,  l^d.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  l^d. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER 


GRATEFUL.  O  O  f*  fX  A 

COMFORTING.  XmJ  \J 


Heal  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6 
Ivory  Handle  . .  .  7/6 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisel}'. 

A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  o’clock. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp”  at  8. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES.  “BECKY  SHARP.” 


CENTURY  (late  ADEIPHI)  THEATRE. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager . Mr.  TOM  B.  DAVIS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2.30. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan’s  Company  in 
THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

ALBERT  HALL,  LONDON. 

AND  HIS  CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN 

BAND. 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  4  and  5, 
 and  MATINEE,  OCTOBER  5. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


Summer  Holidays  and  Long  Vacation. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 
DEEDS,  BONDS,  PLATE,  JEWELS,  &c. 


THE  CHANCERY  LANE 
SAFE  DEPOSIT 

(ENTRANCE  AT  61-62  CHANCERY  LANE). 


PROVIDES  MEANS  FOR  PLACING  IN  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  UNDER 
THE  DEPOSITOR'S  OWN  CONTROL.  AND  OPEN  TO  DAILY  IN¬ 
SPECTION,  ALL  KINDS  OF  SECURITIES,  BONDS,  DEEDS,  PLATE, 
JEWELS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  VALUABLES  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Safes  from  £1  Is.  per  annum. 

Strong  Rooms  from  £5  5s.  per  annum. 
Deposits  for  Safe  Keeping  from  2s.  6d. 

PROPRIETORS— 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  OFFICES 
COMPANY  (Limited). 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices, 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  NISBET  &  CO.  have 
just  published  KATHARINE  TYNAN’S 

Neiv  Novel 

A  UNION  OF  HEARTS. 


Extra  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“It  may  be  doubted  if  ever  Katharine  Tynan  herself  has  written  a  more 
fascinating  tale.” — Scotsman. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  Mrs.  GERALD  GURNEY. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Containing  unpublished  letters  of  the  greatest  interest  relative  to  the 
•  training  of  the  late  Queen. 


ONE  OF  THE  RED  SHIRTS.  A  Story  of 

Garibaldi’s  Men.  Written  for  Boys.  By  Herbert  Hayens,  Author  of 
“  A  Fighter  in  Green,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  RIDDLE.  A  Historical 

Story  of  Huguenot  Days.  By  Margaret  Comrie.  Illustrated.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

Miss  Comrie  is  a  writer  who  is  making  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  charming  tales 
or  young  people. 

Messrs.  NTS  BET  &  CO.  will 
publish  on,  October  Till 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

A  New  Edition,  with  four  new  Dialogues,  and  with  eight  fine 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Extra  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

NOTE. — A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  printed  on  large 
paper,  of  Demy  8vo.  size,  with  eighteen  fine  Illustrations  by  Mr. 
Christy,  and  with  a  beautiful  binding  specially  designed,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

UNSTORIED  IN  HISTORY. 

Portraits  of  some  Famous  Women  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries. 

By  GABRIELLE  FESTING. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

And  on  October  10th  a  New 
Novel  by  L.  T.  SVIEABE  entitled 

WHEELS  OF  IRON. 

Extra  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LORD  ROBERTS. 

A  Life  for  Boys. 

By  VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT. 

Illustrated.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  new  and  popular  life  of  Lord  Roberts  is  designed  expressly  for  boys,  and  is 
written  by  a  lady  who  went  through  the  South  African  Campaign. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  WOMAN’S  MEMORIES  OF  THE  WAR.  By 

VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  The  most  interesting  account  of  the  war  yet  published.”— 67.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS  WOMAN.  A 

Novel.  By  PERCY  WHITE.  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  One  of  the  cleverest  works  of  fiction  of  recent  years.” — Yorks/iire  Post. 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Aristocrats.”  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 
AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH  HUSBANDS. 


By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  21  Berners  Street,  London. 
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Biography. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget  (Edited  by  Stephen  Paget). 
Longmans.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

“The  Master  Musicians”: — Mendelssohn  (Stephen  S.  Stratton), 
Dent.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (Edited  by  Marian  Edwardes),  Dent.  5a  net. — 
The  Blue  Baby  (Mrs.  Molesworth),  Unwin.  2 s.  6 d.  —  The 
Rainbow  Garden  (Gratiana  Chanter),  Johnson.  5a  net.  —  Nine 
Unlikely  Tales  (E.  Nesbit),  Unwin.  6a — Tom ,  and  Some  Othet 
Girls  (Mrs.  Vaizey),  Cassell,  y.  6 d. — A  Kentucky  Cardinal , 
and  Aftermath  (James  Lane  Allen),  Macmillan.  6s.  —  The  Six- 
Inch  Admiral  (George  A.  Best),  Grant  Richards.  2 s.  6 d. — 
Under  the  Great  Bear  (Kirk  Munroe),  Cassell.  31-.  6 d.  —  Tiny 
Tots  (Annual  Vol.),  Cassell.  ia  6 d. — Baker  Minor  and  the 
Dragon  (G.  E.  Farrow),  Pearson.  3s.  Chums  (Yearly  Vol.), 
Cassell.  8a — Mrs.  Pederson's  Niece  (Isabel  Suart  Robson), 

Cassell.  3J.  6  d. — An  Album  of  Adventures  (Ascott  R.  Hope), 
Black.  5  a  The  “ Brownie ”  Series: — No.  I.:  John  Goritza 
(Dolly  Pentreath)  ;  No.  II.:  Snawjleck,  or  the  Little  White  Vear 
(Dolly  Pentreath);  No.  III.:  Gwyn,  Dee ,  Pero  and  Company 
(Mrs.  Williams),  Brimley  Johnson.  2s.  net  each. — Mother  Holda 
Stories  (Edith  Scott),  George  Allen. — Bo-peep:  A  Treasury  for 
the  Little  Ones,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Topsy-Turvy  Tales  (S.  H.  Hamer), 
ia  6 d.  Cassell. — Domestic  Ditties  (A.  and  A.  J.  S.  Scott- 
Gatty),  Pearson.  2 s.  6 d. — Fables  and  Folk  Tales  from  an 

Eastern  Forest  (W.  Skeat),  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
Js.  6 d. — Deb  Clavel  (Mary  E.  Palgrave),  R.T.S.  3a  6d. — 
The  Bedtime  Book  (Mrs.  Ernest  Ames),  Grant  Richards.  3a  6d. — 
Pillow  Stories  (S.  L.  Heward  and  Gertrude  M,  Bradley),  Grant 
Richards.  2 s.  6 d. — Ben  Hur :  a  Tale  of  the  T 'ime  of  Our  Lord 
(General  Lew  Wallace),  Pearson.  2 s. — The  Adventures  of  a 
Japanese  Doll :  a  Picture  Story  (Henry  Mayer),  Grant  Richards. 

Classics. 

Julius  Ciesar  (Edited  by  L.  W.  Lyde).  Black,  is.  net. 
“Blackwood’s  Classical  Texts”: — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I. -III. 
(J.  M.  Hardwich).  Blackwood,  ia  6 d. 

Fiction. 

New  Canterbury  Tales  (Maurice  Hewlett).  Constable.  6s. 

The  Little  Saint  of  God  (Lady  Fairlie  Cuninghame).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

Master  of  Men  (E.  Phillips  Oppenheim).  Methuen.  6s. 

Tales  from  Tolstoi  (with  Biography  of  the  Author  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain). 
Jarrold.  6a 

Anna  Karenin  (Leo  Tolstoy.  2  vols. ).  Heinemann. 

Kim  (Rudyard  Kipling).  Macmillan.  6s. 

A  Friend  with  the  Countersign  (B.  K.  Benson)  ;  The  Secret  Orchard 
(Egerton  Castle).  Macmillan.  6s.  each. 

Little  Cherie,  or  the  Trainer’s  Daughter  (Lady  Florence  Dixie). 

Anthony  Treherne  and  Co.  ia 
Death  the  Showman  (John  Fraser).  Unwin.  6s. 

The  Just  and  the  Unjust  (Richard  Bagot)  ;  The  World’s  Delight 
(Mary  J.  H.  Skrine).  John  Lane.  6a  each. 

The  Purple  Cloud  (M.  P.  Shiel).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Two  Busybodies  (Mrs.  S.  G.  Arnold),  6a  ;  The  Romance  of  a  Plill 
Station,  and  Other  Stories  (“  Valete  ”),  2 s.  6 d.  net.  Unwin. 

By  Fancy  Led  (Leslie  Keith).  Horace  Marshall.  3$.  6 d. 

A  Nest  of  Linnets  (Frank  Frankfort  Moore).  Hutchinson.  6a 
Stephen  Calinari  (Julian  Sturgis).  Constable.  6a 
Herb  of  Grace  (Rosa  Nouchette  Carey).  Macmillan.  6a 
Memory  Street  (Martha  B.  Dunn).  Jarrold.  6a 
A  Stolen  Opera  (Clarice  Danvers)  ;  Dauntless  (Ewan  Martin). 
Pearson.  6a  each. 

Hearts  in  Revolt  (Henry  Gilbert)  ;  Youth  Goes  a-Marketing  (J.  II. 

Pearce).  George  Allen.  6a  each. 

The  Fourth  Stage  (A.  Palacio  Valdes.  Translated  by  Rachel  Challice). 
Grant  Richards.  6a 

The  Dolly  Dialogues  (Anthony  Hope).  Nisbet.  ioa  6 d.  net. 
Mousme  (Clive  Holland).  Pearson.  6a 
The  Right  of  Way  (Gilbert  Parker).  Heinemann.  6a 
The  Follies  of  Captain  Daly  (F.  Norreys  Connell).  Grant  Richards.  6a 
Miss  Paunceforte’s  Peril  (Mrs.  Charles  Martin) ;  The  Lords  of  Life 
(Bessie  Hill).  John  Long.  6a  each. 

The  Work  of  His  Hands  (Chris.  Healy).  Hutchinson.  6a 
A  Losing  Game  (Hume  Nisbet).  White.  6a 

History. 

Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuider-Zee  (W.  J.  Tuyn, 
W.  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp,  and  J.  G.  Veldheer).  Unwin.  2IA 

The  Last  Days  of  the  French  Monarchy  (Sophia  H.  MacLehose) 
Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  6s.  net. 

A  Vanished  Arcadia  :  being  Some  Account  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
1607-1767  (R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham).  Heinemann. 

The  Story  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (A.  W.  Moore).  Unwin,  ia 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (William  H.  Prescott.  Edited  by 
John  Foster  Kirk.  3  vols.).  Bell,  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Unstoried  in  History  (Gabrielle  Festing).  Nisbet.  6s 
{Continued  on  page  410.) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 

NEW  BOOK  | 

Illustrated  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Sixth  Edition.  Revised  and  re-arranged  throughout.  In  2  vols. 

A  POPULAR  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  NATIONAL 

GALLERY.  Including,  by  special  permission,  Notes  collected 
from  the  works  of  JOHN  RUSKIN.  Compiled  by  E.  T.  Cook. 
With  Preface  by  John  Ruskin.  Crown  8vo.  thin  paper, 
leather  binding,  gilt  edges,  10s.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.  Foreign  Schools. 

Vol.  II.  British  Schools  (including  the  Tate  Gallery). 


THREE  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

HERB  OF  GRACE. 


AGIMES  AND  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

THE  SECRET  ORCHARD. 

[Ready  Oct.  1. 

G.  R.  BENSON. 

A  FRIEND  WITH  THE  COUNTERSIGN 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.Q.S. 

Author  of  “  Letters  from  Majorca,”  &c. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

With  85  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  net. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

DICTIONARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Written  by  Many  Hands  and  Edited  by  Professor  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.Sc.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  &c.  In  3  Vols. 
With  Illustrations  and  Extensive  Bibliographies. 

Vol.  I.  A — LAW.  Super  royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 


NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Facsimiles  of  Wrappers,  & c.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  VANITY  FAIR.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

[Ready  Oct.  1. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  red  cloth,  5s.  per  volume. 

Contains  152  volumes,  among  which  are  — 

J.  R.  GREEN’S  WORKS.  14  vols. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  NOVELS  AND  POEMS.  13  vols. 
POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.  2  vols. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  OCTOBER: 


PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Enchanter."  Chapters 
XIX.— XXII. 

DOWN  THE  DANUBE  IN  A 
CANADIAN  CANOE.  By 
Algernon  Blackwood.  Part  II. 

ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS  and 
ELEGIACS. 

PRO-BOER  IDEALISM. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  POPPY.  By 
G.  A.  Levett-Yeats.  III.  :  Its 
Wild  Life. 

HIS  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE. 
STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORY.  By  J.  L.  Etty.  V. 
King  John. 

PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PARTY- 
SYSTEM.  By  John  Bull,  Jun. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains: 

The  Second  Instalment  of  a  New  Stony  by  BRET  HARTE  entitled 
“TRENT’S  TRUST.” 

ITALY’S  GARDEN  OF  EDEN.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  With 
Sketches  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

ROSALIE.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Author  of  “  Uncle  Remus." 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains  : 

A  RUNAWAY  LOCOMOTIVE.  Story.  By  David  M.  Steele. 

CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  X.  The  Locomotive  Engineer. 
By  Cleveland  Moffett. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
“  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

NOW  READY.— Royal  Svo.,  price  15s.  each  net  in  cloth,  or  20s.  each  net  in 

half-morocco. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLS.  I.  &  II. 

OF 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF 

NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

EDITED  BY  SIDNEY  LEE. 

NOTE.— The  Third  and  Concluding  Supplementary  Volume  will  be 
published  on  October  25. 

The  Times. — “The  character  of  the  work  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  do 

adequate  justice  to  its  contents  within  reasonable  limits  of  space . We  have  said 

enough,  we  hope,  to  show  how  varied  is  the  fare  and  how  skilful  is  its  pre¬ 
paration  in  the  admirable  supplement  to  the  admirable  ‘Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.’  ” 

Standard. — “  It  will  be  clear  that  the  judicial  standpoint,  high  literary  merit, 
and  exceptional  knowledge  which  have  hitherto  distinguished  the  Dictionary  are 
worthily  sustained  in  its  final  volumes.” 


NOW  READY.  With  Illustrations.  Large  post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Over  10,000  Copses  already  sold  in  America. 

A  SAILOR  S  LOG. 

By  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS,  Rear-Admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

NOTE.  —  In  this  volume  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  has  written  his  autobio¬ 
graphy.  Rear-Admiral  Evans  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kipling,  and  his  volume,  which 
is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  anecdote,  contains  some  characteristic  lines  written 
by  the  poet  after  a  visit  to  the  author’s  ship. 


NOW  READY.  With  a  Photogravure  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate.  Large 

post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN  IN  THE 

DAYS  OF  THE  STUARTS.  Compiled  from  the  Private  Papers  and  Diary  of 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Second  Baronet,  with  Extracts  from  MS.  Newsletters 
addressed  to  him  between  1675  and  1689.  By  Lady  Nevvdigate-Newdegate, 
Author  of  “  The  Cheverels  of  Cheverel  Manor,”  &c. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES’  POEMS. 

NOW  READY.  Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ROBERT  BRIDGES. 


VOLUME  III.  Contents  : — The  First  Part  of  Nero— Achilles  in  Scyros — Notes. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

ON  OCTOBER  10th. — With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DEEP  SEA  PLUNDERINGS. 


A  Collection  of  Stories  of  the  Sea. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,”  11  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,” 
“The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service,”  & c. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

SHORTLY.  With  a  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  RUSSELL 
OF  KILLOWEN. 

By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN, 

Author  of  “  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland,”  “  The  Life  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,”  & c. 

MR.  STANLEY  WEYSMN’S  NEW  NOVEL 

ON  OCTOBER  25.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  “  The  New  Rector,”  “  A  Gentleman  of  France,”  “  The  Castle  Inn,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

IN  OCTOBER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  MAKING  of  a  MARCHIONESS. 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

Author  of  “  The  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  &c. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS. 


BLACKSTICK  PAPERS.  No.  6. 

By  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

LAYING  UP  THE  BOAT.  By  A.  T. 

Quiller-Couch. 

MRS.  CARLYLE  AND  HER  HOUSE¬ 
MAID.  By  Reginald  Blunt. 

COCHRANE  REDIVIVUS.  By 

Patrick  Vaux. 

A  LONDONER’S  LOG-BOOK.  IX. 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  TRAGEDY.  By 

W.  Basil  Worsfield. 


A  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS.  By  Theo. 

Douglas. 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  YOUTH. 

By  G.  S.  Street. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY. -X.  DELHI:  HOW 
THE  RIDGE  WAS  HELD.  By  the 

Rev.  W  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D. 

THE  CIRCUS.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
“THE  GRASS  0’  THE  GRAVES.” 

By  Gerald  Brenan. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  28-30. 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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NEW  FICTION 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Heroes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Vol.  III.  J.  Barnett 


Smith). 


SIX  SHILLINGS. 


NEW  CANTERBURY  TALES* 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT, 


Author  of  “  The  Forest  Lovers,”  “  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.’ 

“  Of  all  our  legion  of  romancers,  he  is  the  one  who  takes  us  away  furthest  from  our 
environment  and  carries  us  most  completely  out  of  our  troubled  and  perplexing 
epoch  Admirable  stories  they  are,  and  admirably  told,  with  all  Mr.  Hewlett  s 
perfection  of  workmanship.” — The  Standard. 


CARDIGAN. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  “  Ashes  of  Empire,”  “The  King  in  Yellow." 

“  The  real  thing  is  in  Mr.  Chambers,  and  the  mistress  he  serves  is  no  less  a  lady 

than  the  true  romance . Mr.  Chambers  has  not  gone  to  little  men  in  his  search 

among  the  masters  of  literary  style.  He  writes  well  and  in  the  language  of  romance. 

The  Important  matter  with  Mr.  Chambers  is  that  he  has  something  to  say . With 

all  his  dash  and  excitement  there  is  no  slovenly  workmanship  in  this  story  — The 
genuineness  of  his  observation  of  savage  nature  is  as  noticeable  as  his  ^expression 

of  it  is  artistic . ‘Cardigan  ’  is  a  fine  and  inspiring  story,  fittingly  told.  ’ 

A  thenceum. 


Pearson.  5  s. 

Un  Point  d’Histoire  Contemporaine  (Par  Gaston-Routier).  Paris : 
Henri  Daragon.  3fr.50. 

Law. 

Principles  of  The  Criminal  Law  (Seymour  F.  Harris.  Ninth  Edition  by 
Charles  L.  Attenborough).  Stevens  and  Haynes. 

Natural  History. 

The  Book  of  the  Grape  (H.  W.  Ward)  ;  The  Book  of  the  Green¬ 
house  (J.  C.  Tallack).  “  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening.” 
John  Lane.  2 s.  6 d.  net  each. 

Idler  out  of  Doors  (Walter  Raymond).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Fish  Life  (W.  P.  Pycraft).  Newnes.  ir. 

Philosophy. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (Edited  by  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
Vol.  I.).  Macmillan.  21  s.  net. 

Mathematical  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  (Eustace  Miles).  Bell 
ir.  net. 


THE  STORY  OF  EVA, 


Evolution  and  Revelation  (G.  M.  MacDermott).  Jarrold.  2s. 


By  WILL  PAYNE. 

“  Mr.  Payne  has  attempted,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  for  Chicago  what  Zola 

has  done  for  industrial  Paris . Eva  stands  out  the  central  and  conspicuous  figure, 

and  all  other  characters  are  subordinated  by  her.” — Times. 

“  There  is  something  of  Harold  Frederic  here,  something  of  Tolstoi,  and 
something  of  Henry  James,  but  Mr.  Payne  has  a  style  of  his  own.” 

Saturday  Review. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GODS. 

By  DMITRI  MEREJKOWSKI. 

Translated  by  Herbert  Trench,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  (who  possesses  the 
sole  right  of  translation). 

“  The  novel  ought  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  as  such  is  without  doubt  a 
fine  piece  of  work.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  With  an  ardour  as  of  Flaubert  in  1  Salammbo,’  and  perhaps  more  skill  than 
Sienkiewicz  in  'Quo  Vadis?'  he  has  succeeded  in  re-creating  the  wonderful  scenes 
and  characters  of  the  period.” — Observer. 


School  Books. 

Building  Construction  (B.  Cunningham).  Clive.  2s. 

English  Literature  (A.  J.  Wyatt).  Clive.  2 s.  6 d. 

Science. 

Dragons  of  the  Air  :  an  Account  of  Extinct  Flying  Reptiles  (H.  G. 
Seeley).  Methuen.  6s. 

Hands  and  How  to  Read  Them  :  a  Popular  Guide  to  Palmistry 
(E.  Rene).  Pearson,  ij. 

Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals  : — Zoology  (E.  A.  Shipley  and 
E.  W.  MacBride).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press, 
ior.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Old  Testament  History  (G.  W.  Wade).  Methuen.  6s. 


KING’S  END, 

By  ALICE  BROWN. 

“  I  have  found,  says  my  Nautical  Retainer,  a  most  perfect  medicine  in  the  re¬ 
freshing  pages  of  King’s  End  (Constable).  Here  is  no  factitious  pomp  of  melo¬ 
drama,  no  tawdry  bravery  to  hide  the  place  where  the  puppet’s  heart  never  so  much 
as  begins  to  beat.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  book  that  is  obvious  or  un¬ 
meditated  :  each  type  has  its  own  fresh  piquancy  ;  we  seem  not  to  have  met  them 
before,  and  yet  are  never  doubtful  that  they  are  to  be  met,  and  well  worth  the  meet¬ 
ing.  But  no  one  can  conceivably  resist  the  charm  of  the  author’s  humanity,  the 
strong  reserve  of  her  eloquence,  her  instant  feeling  for  the  felicitous  word.” — Punch. 


PICTURES  OF  WAR. 

By  JOHN  STUART. 

Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  He  can  see  vividly,  and  so  his  book  is  full  of  scenes,  both  small  and  big,  which 

are  set  down  with  an  altogether  indubitable  veracity . every  page  of  the  book 

reflects  certain  very  definite  views.” — Morning  Post. 

LAKE  GENEVA  AND  STS  LITERARY 
LAiMD^ARKS. 

By  FRANCIS  CRIBBLE. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  18s. 

“  The  book  is  brightly  written . We  like  especially  the  frankness  and  freedom 

of  the  author’s  characterisation  of  Rousseau.  Mr.  Gribble  takes  nothing  for 
granted,  and  the  judgments  he  passes  are  the  results  of  a  careful  and  independent 
study  of  all  the  available  authorities.” — Globe. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  MATURE. 

By  J.  M.  MOWBRAY. 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  most  delightful  of  books.” — Bookman. 

“We  have  seldom  read  a  modern  book  so  full  of  good  things.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  J.  M..  Mowbray  has  a  genuine  love  for  nature,  he  conveys  it  across  the 
printed  page  with  a  light  hand.” — Daily  Mail. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Demy  8 vo.  Fully  Illustrated,  ios.6d.net, 

“The  interest  of  this  book  lies  mainly  in  the  personality  of  the  author  and  the 
qualifications  which  his  own  history  and  experience  have  given  him  as  a  critic  of 
Cromwell’s  career.  An  American  of  the  old  ‘  Knickerbocker  ’  families,  who  has 
been  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  in  war  and  a  prominent  official  of  the  Government  in 

peace. . has  opportunities  forjudging  the  career  of  the  Protector  from  a  practical 

experience  such  as  none  of  the  previous  biographers  (and  hardly  Mr.  Morley 
himself)  have  possessed.” — Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 


MR.  JULIAN  STURGIS’S  NEW  BOOK, 

STEPHEN  CALINARi, 

IS  NOW  READY.  6s. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 
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The  Song  of  Songs  (with  Notes  by  Bruce  Blaxland).  Methuen.  2 s. 

In  Memoriam  (Selected  and  Arranged  by  Lucy  Ridley).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Likewise  the  Younger  Women  (W.  M.  Sinclair).  Grant  Richards. 
3r.  6 d. 

Travel. 

The  Last  of  the  Masai  (Sidney  Langford  Hinde  and  Hildegarde 
Hinde).  Heinemann. 

Glories  of  Spain  (Charles  W.  Wood).  Macmillan,  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Poems  of  Schiller  (Translated  into  English  by  E.  P.  Arnold- 
Forster).  Heinemann. 

Occasional  Thoughts  (John  B.  S.  Camp).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
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FINDING  THE  WAY  TO  THE  POLE. 

GAMES  IN  OLD  AND  MODERN  FRANCE.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

A  CHINAMAN  IN  LONDON. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.  Chaps.  IX.,  X. 

THE  LITTLE  SON.  By  Moira  O’Neill. 

CHINA  REVISITED.  By  Alexander  Michie. 

Grand  Fiasco— Ordeal  of  Terror  and  Temptation— Soldiers  of  all 
Nations — Ravages  of  Foreign  Troops — Indian  Contingent. 

TELLING  MRS.  BAKER.  By  Henry  Lawson. 

MOSLEM  CONFRATERNITIES  OF  N.  AFRICA.  ByW.  B.  Harris. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

America's  Wise  and  Simple  President — The  Cant  of  “Political 
Crime” — How  to  Treat  Anarchists — French  and  English. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

OCTOBER.  6d. 

HOW  CAB,  ’BUS,  AND  TRAM-CAR  DRIVERS  ARE  TESTED  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

IS  THE  LAW  TOO  DEAR  ?  By  Frederick  Dolman. 

A  CHAIN  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  Mrs.  Egerton  Eastwick. 

THE  LOST  LAND  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  SWEET  THING  IN  TRUSTS.  By  Robert  Barr. 

SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

XXX. — The  Burgess  Twins. 

XXXI. — The  Making  of  Pictures  in  Wood. 

XXXII.— Coasting.  By  John  L.  Von  Blon. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  ByW.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE  JONES-HILLIARD  BICYCLE  SENSATION.  By  Tertius  Carr. 
DORIS.  By  Winifred  Graham. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  ADMIRAL.  By  Morley  Roberts. 

AN  HOUR  WITH  A  BIRD-DOCTOR.  By  Frank  Holmfield. 

SANDOW  IN  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

HOW  TURLUPIN  WON  THE  PRINCESS.  A  Story  for  Children.  From 
the  French  of  Jerome  Doucet. 

CURIOSITIES. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  of  OCTOBER  Number,  1901. 

WITH  THE  COUGAR  HOUNDS.  By  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
First  Paper.  (To  be  concluded  in  November.)  Illustrations  from  photographs 
by  Philip  K.  Stewart. 

A  HORSE-FAIR  PILGRIMAGE.  By  E.  S.  Nadal.  Illustrations  by  W.  R. 
Leigh,  Denman  Fink,  and  from  photographs. 

PRELUDE.  By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson.  Poem.  Illustration  by 
Elenore  Plaisted  Abbott.  Decoration  by  G.  Alden  Peirson. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.  By  W.  C.  Brownell. 

OSCAR  AND  LOUISE.  By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  Illustrations  by 
Louise  L.  Heustis. 

OUR  NEW  BELL-BUOY.  By  Charles  Henry  Webb.  Poem.  Illustrated. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  By  Francis  V.  Greene,  late  Major-General 
U.S.V.  (The  second  of  three  papers.)  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle, 
R.  F.  Zogbaum,  F.  C.  Yohn,  and  others,  and  from  photographs. 

“A  TRIUMPH’S  EVIDENCE.”  By  William  Allen  White. 

OVER  SUNDAY.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  Illustrations  by  Henry  Hutt. 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  SLUMS.  By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Author  of 
“  The  Workers.” 

THE  PINES  OF  LORY.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Author  of  “Amos  Judd. 
Chaps.  IX. -XII.  (To  be  concluded.)  Decorations  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield, 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW.  The  Question  of  the  Humanities — Future  Inter¬ 
national  Ethics. 

THE  FIELD  OF  ART.  Sculpture  of  Expression  and  Albert  Bartholomi 
(Russell  Sturgis).  Illustrated. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 
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THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 


Our  Friend  the  fiorse. 

BY 

F.  T.  BARTON,  M.R.C.V.S. 


Size,  Demy  8vo.  (or  8  by  5J  inches),  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

PRICE  6/- 


A  Most  Complete  General  Guide  Book  upon  all 
that  is  known  about  the  Horse. 

How  to  Keep  in  Health,  How  to  Stable,  How  to 
Feed,  How  to  Work,  How  to  Tell  the  Age  up  to 
Thirty  Years,  How  to  Train,  Racing,  &c. 


FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  ILLUSTRATION 
OF  ALL  BREEDS. 


London  : 

DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  BIJOUS. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits. 

The  First  Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI, 

With  Special  Photographs. 


KING  EDWARD  VII. 

By  H.  WHATES. 


London:  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Plouse,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AHD  WAVY  GAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

.  .j_OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters 
in  the  most  readable  form. 

THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VAULTED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  CLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION,  1901. 

WO  PRIZES,  of  ^10  and  ^5  respectively,  are 

offered  by  the  Committee  of  the  above  Society  for  the  most  useful  papers  on 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  “BIRD  AND  ARBOUR  DAY”  in  England. 
Essays  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  November  30,  1901. — Particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W. 

NATIONAL  REFUGES  FOR  HOMELESS  AND 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

AND 

‘■ARETHUSA”  &  “CHICHESTER  ”  TRAINING  SHIPS 

Founded  1843. 

London  Office- 164  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

900  Boys  and  Girls  maintained. 

Over  15,800  Children  have  been  received. 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

No  Votes  or  Elections. 

Children  received  from  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Invitations  solicited  for  Lime-light  Lecture. 

President — The  EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B. 

Vice- Presidents. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

The  Right  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Chairman  Treas?trer—W.  E.  HUBBARD,  EsQ. 

Secretary— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary — HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 
Bankers— The  LONDON  &  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s-  d. 

£  s.  d. 

One  Year  ... 

l82 

1  10  4 

Half  Year . . . 

...  O  14  I 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

0  7  1 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  eveiit  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

j . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. . . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels  . . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P4ra. 

Homburg . Schick's  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbam,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  .2  Ynnge  Street. 

„  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company.  386  St.  James's  Street 
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4t  Words,  myriads  of  tcords.” — Walt  Whitman. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Daily  Chronicle.) 

THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological, 

and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  MNINDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary 

IS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE 
WORLD  (FROM  AN  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT)  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 

REASON  No.  1  : — Because  it  has  233,000  Distinct  Articles  or  Entries. 

REASON  No.  2  : — Because  it  is  a  complete  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Literary,  Colloquial,  Etymological,  Scientific  and  Technological 
words. 

REASON  No.  3  : — Because  it  is  replete  with  Synonymous  words  and  Idiomatic  phrases. 

REASON  No.  4  : — Because  where  a  word  has  a  Legal  meaning  the  English  Law  is  given,  and  not  the  American  Law  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Dictionaries. 

REASON  No.  5  : — Because  it  is  a  Marvellous  Storehouse  of  Knowledge  in  its  definitions  of  Electrical,  Scientific,  Chemical,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  subjects. 

REASON  No.  6  : — Because  where  a  word  has  More  than  One  Spelling  or  Pronunciation  ALL  are  given,  but  the  definition  appears  under  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  recognised  in  England  to-day. 

REASON  No.  7  : — Because  it  has  Full-paged  Plates  (Coloured  and  otherwise)  described  by  Specially  Written  Articles  on  Mining,  Minerals, 
Colours,  Anatomy,  Birds,  Animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Decorations  of  Honour,  Flag  Signals,  Shipping  and  many  other 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

REASON  No.  8: — Because  its  Appendices  embrace  Notices  of  leading  English  and  other  Authors,  with  List  of  Principal  Works;  Character 
Sketches  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Mythology  and  History  ;  also  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scriptural, 
and  other  Names — a  most  useful  aid  to  all  readers. 

REASON  No.  9: — Because  in  its  Derivations  of  Notable  Sayings  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody.  For  example: — Temse,  Tems 
(terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lemes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift;  D.  tems,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen ,  to  strain.]  A  sieve;  a 
searce,  a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.] — According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying,  “  He’ll  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,”  that  is,  he’ll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  “  The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working,  active 
man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom.”  The  explanation 
is  plausible. 

REASON  No.  10  : — Because  every  page  is  readable  and  worth  reading,  were  it  only  for  the  multitudes  of  interesting  quotations  with  which  the 
work  is  crammed. 

REASON  No.  11  : — Because  it  is  so  easy  of  reference,  and  has  no  crowded  pages  where  words  have  to  be  sought  for  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

REASON  No.  12  : — Because  the  Editor  may  be  consulted  by  Subscribers  regarding  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in  connection  with  the  work. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of  £Ss.9  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments 
of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  application. 


OfllDEZJR  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  fid.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . . 

Address  . . 

Profession  . . . . . - 
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DR.  J.  GOLDS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


KLERKSD'  RP  GOLD  AND  DIAMOND. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

O  U|  HDA  I!  VN  C  acts  a  c^arm  *n  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UnLUnUU  B  ML  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
ah  ||  nnAnitkiP  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

bHLURODYNE  EPiIePsy’  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

Spasms. 

mil  nttAntlUP  is  the  on'y  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
uHLIinlllJYNE  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
viPbwuw  I  ("»  Meningitis,  &c. 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodynb.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December,  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne  ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

2\% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

2i% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  . .  ••  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  . . £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
'Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

(Formerly  Orient  Line.) 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


RQWLAN  DS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
•decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

'GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


T  HE  statutory  meeting  of  the  Klerksdorp  Gold  and 


I 


Diamond  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  Cannon 


Street  Hotel,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hogg  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  E.  V.  Rule)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  nothing  but  good  news  to  tell  them  with  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  company.  It  had  been  a  success  from  its  inception  ;  it  was  a 
success  now,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  a  success  in  the  future.  A 
year  ago  he  received  a  mandate,  as  it  were,  from  the  old  company  to  reorganise  and 
reconstruct  it.  That  has  not  only  been  done  satisfactorily,  but  eminently  so.  We 
offered,  as  you  are  aware,  1,000,000  shares  of  5s.  each  to  the  public,  which  embraced 
the  old  shareholders.  Instead  of  whips  having  to  be  sent  out,  and  efforts  having  to 
be  made  to  bring  in  subscribers,  1,883,000  shares  were  applied  for. 

This  was  entirely  a  new  company,  and  there  being  some  shareholders  present 
who  had  no  connection  with  the  old  company,  and  who  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  con¬ 
versant  as  others  with  its  history,  he  must  recapitulate  what  he  had  said  on  previous 


occasions.  They  would  remember  that  under  the  management  of  the  old  company 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  failure  — an  undoubted  want  of  success;  but  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  position  one  sees  that  the  failure  was  not  of  a  very  startling  nature  ;  it 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore,  in  which  matter  they  very  nearly 
achieved  success.  They  only  made  a  loss  of  is.  lod.  per  ton,  and  that  he  attributed 
very  largely  to  the  fact  of  the  reduction  in  time  of  the  period  of  cyanidation  of  their 
ores  from  fourteen  days  to  seven  days.  Under  the  treatment  of  fourteen  days’  solu¬ 
tion  they  obtained  74  per  cent,  of  gold — which  was  not  very  satisfactory,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  very  unsatisfactory  ;  but  then  their  late  manager  reduced  the  period 
to  seven  days,  and  thus  forfeited  13  per  cent,  of  the  actual  profits  he  was  able  to 
make  at  that  time.  One  of  the  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  future 
they  would  meet  with  success  was  that  they  would  restore  the  treatment  of  the  ore 
to  its  higher  ratio,  and  possibly  still  higher,  and,  in  their  opinion,  in  that  item  alone 
they  would  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  margin  of  loss  and  convert  it  into  a  profit.  But 
that  was  only  one  item  ;  they  had  heard  of  the  monstrous  system  under  which 
dynamite  was  provided  in  South  Africa.  He  did  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  that  would  represent  a  difference  of  is.  id.  to  2s.  per  ton  upon  what  it  was  under 
Krugerism.  Then  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  better  administration  of  native  laws.  He  did  not  mean  in  the  matter 
of  wages  ;  but  in  the  various  stores  connected  with  the  enterprise.  Then  there  was 
a  larger  question.  The  property  consisted  of  1,556  acres,  of  which  only  one-eighth 
part  had  been  developed  and  under  operation.  They  had  appointed  a  highly-skilled 
explorer,  and  proposed  to  place  under  him  a  thoroughly  competent  staff,  and  let 
him  devote  his  time  wholly  to  the  matter  of  exploration  and  developing  the  at 
Present  unexplored  portions  of  the  property  His  time  would  be  dedicated  to  that 
and  to  that  only,  and  he  would  be  assisted  by  some  person  skilled  in  the  discovery 
of  diamonds.  He  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  that  matter  of 
diamonds.  Several  people  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  property  and  its 
surroundings  had  assured  him  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  thorough 
explorations  of  the  property  took  place  the  diamondiferous  deposit  already  found 
on  the  old  workings  would  be  repeated  in  the  unexplored  portions  of  the  property. 
He  was  not  giving  this  information  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  on  the  authority 
of  people  whom  he  believed,  so  that  very  possibly  they  might  have  not  only  a  payable 
gold  mine,  but  a  very  satisfactory  diamond  mine  as  well. 

It  would  come  to  them  as  a  surprise  when  he  stated  his  belief  that  deplorable  as 
the  war  is  it  had  no  effect,  and  would  have  no  effect  in  the  development  of  this  mine 
That  was  by  far  the  most  important  statement  he  could  make  at  this  meeting.  They 
w€re  in  the  happy  situation  that  tor  the  present  and  for  some  time  to  come  they 
should  not  require  black  labour.  They  were  independent  of  negro  labour,  using 
white  men  entirely,  and  these  they  could  procure.  He  had  strong  reasons  for  telling 
them,  though  it  would  be  impolitic  to  give  details,  that  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  shareholders  very  shortly  the  resumption  of  active  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  now  his  duty  to  announce  the  resignation  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  who,  however,  confidently  offered  themselves  for 
re-election.  He  moved  “That  Messrs.  Charles  Edward  Hogg,  Maynard  Willoughby 
Colchester-Wemyss,  William  Parker,  and  Arthur  John  May,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  appointed  directors  of  the  company.” 

Mr.  E.  Hill  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hoare  moved  that  Mr.  Van  Boolen  s  name  be  added  to  the  directorate,  but 
the  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  1900  required  that  any  person  proposed  for 
the  directorate  must  be  nominated  at  least  seven  days  before  the  meeting.  As  this 
had  not  been  done  Air.  Van  Boolen’s  name  could  not  be  submitted. 

The  motion  was  put  and  declared  carried,  with  three  dissensions. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  shareholders,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  for  having  re¬ 
elected  them  with  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  <  , 

Colonel  Jackson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors,  which  was 
seconded  by  Air.  Samuel  Smith  and  unanimously  accorded. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.  _ _ 
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“  Unmistakable  proofs  of  conspicuous  literary  power  and  penetrating  observation 
abound  in  every  page  of  this  remarkable  novel.  A  daring  story,  daringly  conceived 
and  daringly  executed.” — Daily  T  clegraph. 

“  A  book  which  arrests  attention  alike  for  the  boldness  of  its  main  theme  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  workmanship.” — Daily  News. 

“A  performance  of  conspicuous  merit.  This  novel  as  a  whole  shows  talent 
almost  amounting  to  genius.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  We  proclaim  an  almost  unqualified  admiration.  To  Lucas  Malet  the  hardest 
tasks  come  easiest.  A  book  of  quite  remarkable  interest  and  power.  The  story  is 
told  with  perfect  frankness,  yet  with  the  delicacy  that  is  only  possible  to  the  strong. 
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the  story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of  fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon 
its  execution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its  pathos  throughout,  ‘  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  ’  must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great  writer.” — Literature. 

“  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet’s  genius.  A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns 
tender  and  terrible.”— Spectator. 
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attractive.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“  Brisk  and  readable.” — Spectator. 

“  An  interesting  and  wholesome  story.” — Birmingham  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

MARY  HAMILTON.  By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

“A  beautiful  rendering  of  the  romantic  life  story  of  the  hapless  Mary  Hamilton.” 

Country  Life. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  ‘  Mary  Hamilton  ’  a  most  fascinating 
story — the  most  stirring  and  dramatic  historical  romance  that  has  come  in  our  way 
for  a  long  time.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

“  We  congratulate  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  on  having  produced  a  charming 
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Daily  Chronicle. 
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“A  really  fine  book  ;  a  book  that  deserves  to  live.  Sheila  is  the  sweetest  heroine 
who  has  lived  in  a  novelist’s  pages  for  many  a  day.  Every  scene  and  every  incident 
has  the  impress  of  truth.  It  is  a  masterly  romance,  and  one  that  should  be  widely 
read  and  appreciated.” — Morning  Leader. 

kk  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  very  poetical,  very  dramatic,  and  full  of  tenderness 
and  truth.” — Sphere. 

“  An  Irish  story  of  exceptional  merit  and  strength.  We  have  not  lately  met  with 
a  more  fascinating  heroine  than  Sheila  ;  her  purity  and  tenderness,  her  kittenish 
grace  and  wilfulness,  are  set  before  us  with  delicacy  and  spirit.” — Country  Life. 
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“  Unfailingly  amusing.” — Globe. 

“  The  book  is  written  with  a  distinction  of  style  which  is  not  easily  analysed,  but 
which  makes  itself  felt  immediately.” — World. 

“Mr.  Watson's  light  touch,  his  genuine  sense  of  humour,  his  ingenuity,  and, 
above  all,  his  polished  and  clear-cut  style  will  provide  genuine  entertainment.” 

Pilot. 

“  The  reader  is  amused  and  surprised  at  every  page . Ingeniously  imagined, 

admirably  portrayed.” — Saturday  Review. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  They  are  charming  tales  of  Devonshire  life,  told  in  local  diction,  picturesque  and 
effective,  and  every  one  of  them  has  some  tender  or  humorous  situation.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“Tragedy  and  comedy,  pathos  and  humour,  are  blended  to  a  nicety  in  this 
volume.  ” —  World. 

“  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher  and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the 
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“  A  refreshing  novel,  with  an  uncommon  and  delightful  heroine.” — World. 

THE  MILLION.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author 

of  “  Lady  Baby.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  whole  scheme  of  the  book  is  brilliantly  conceived  and  dramatically 
executed.” — Sunday  Special. 

“  It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  writing,  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  moral  purpose  the 
best  thing  the  author  has  yet  given  us.”— Morning  Leader. 
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By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  “  Irish  Idylls.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Miss  Barlow  has  the  truth  in  her,  and  the  people  she  describes  are  real1 
people.” — Morning  Leader. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  a  Page  of  the  French  Revolu- 

tion.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  Author  of  “  The  Clash  of  Arms.” 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Vivid  and  picturesque.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

“  The  historical  background  is  painted  in  with  no  lack  of  strong  colour,  and  the 
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of  “  Mehalah.”  With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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excellent  story.” — Glasgow  Herald. 
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October  18th. 

Those  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  admirers  who  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
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By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only 
a  study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  period. 
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Guardian. 

“  We  wholly  disagree . but  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  its  serious  and  patriotic 

purpose  and  by  its  studied  moderation  of  tone.” — Spectator. 

“  This  little  book  is  a  noteworthy  reinforcement  to  the  cause  of  England  and  of 
justice  in  South  Africa.  Its  quiet  force,  its  constant  appeal  to  the  great  principles 
of  English  history,  its  apt  quotations  from  the  great  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  should  decide  many  waverers  and  dissipate  much  prejudice. 

Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Is  one  of  the  ablest  political  pamphlets  which  have  been  published  within  living 
memory.” — Daily  News. 
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DRAGONS  OF  THE  AIR.  By  H.  G.  Seeley, 

F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  Tha  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of  the 
animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals  which  flew  by 
means  of  a  single  finger. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES 

NORTHCOTE,  R.A.,  and  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher. 
With  many  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d. 

This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Northcote  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  country  is  becom¬ 
ing  genuinely  disturbed  about  the  progress  of  the  war. 
At  Fort  Itala  our  casualties  were  more  than  130  ;  in  the 
night  attack  on  Colonel  Kekewich  our  casualties  were 
161.  So  far  as  we  know  the  details,  Colonel  Kekewich 
had  been  pursuing  a  large  body  of  Boers  who,  instead 
of  being  disorganised  by  the  pursuit,  returned  at  night 
and  made  the  most  determined  attack  which  has  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  war.  The  strange  part 
about  these  engagements  is  that  we  have  been  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  fact  is  humiliating  in  contrast  with  the 
wording  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  recent  proclamation  :  that 
the  Boers  are  “  unable  to  carry  on  regular  warfare  or 
to  offer  any  organised  resistance  to  His  Majesty’s  forces 
in  any  part  of  the  country”.  Whatever  else  they  were, 
Botha’s  movements  on  the  Zulu  frontier  and  this  attack 
by  Delarey  at  Moedwill  were  certainly  organised. 
But  as  it  seems  to  us  the  alarm  to  which  they  have 
given  rise  is  excessive.  It  was  certain  that  with  the 
arrival  of  summer  the  Boers  in  the  field  would  become 
more  aggressive,  and  as  by  the  nature  of  things  they  are 
in  a  position  to  select  the  field  of  battle,  and  will  only 
attack  when  they  are  in  a  majority,  we  must  continually 
be  fighting  on  the  defensive.  Never  before  has  so 
large  a  body  of  Boers  shown  such  courage  ;  and  while  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  recognise  promptly 
and  practically  this  new  factor,  it  remains  true  from  a 
purely  strategic  point  of  view  that  both  these  engage¬ 
ments  have  been  more  serious  to  the  Boers  than  to  us. 

Further  information  about  the  fighting  at  Fort 
Itala  on  the  Zulu  frontier  throws  a  strange  light  on 
official  information.  We  seem  to  have  had  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  casualties  and  to  have  lost  a  convoy, 
yet  all  the  official  information  which  we  had,  apart  from 
a  later  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  that  the  Boers 
attacked  the  fort  and  were  bravely  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  It  is  certain  that  the  Boers  lost  heavily  ;  one 
prisoner  saw  sixty  buried,  and  we  now  know  that  the  ' 
number  of  Boer  dead  was  four  times  as  great;  but  j 
the  point  is  that  the  losses  on  our  side  were  not  even  j 
indicated  in  the  first  official  report.  They  have  leaked  | 
out  slowly  through  various  sources,  and  the  unofficial 
information  is  corroborated  by  the  official  casualty  list  | 
published  later.  The  withholding  of  the  news  may  be 
due  either  to  the  War  Office  or  to  Lord  Kitchener,  but 


in  either  case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  genuine 
reason  for  such  official  secresy. 

Apart  from  the  two  battles  at  Fort  Itala  and  Moed¬ 
will  the  course  of  the  war  has  been  normal.  As  many 
as  274  Boers  have  been  captured,  there  have  been  48 
surrenders,  and  numbers  of  horses,  wagons,  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  much  ammunition,  have  been  taken.  One  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  treachery  yet  discovered  occurred 
near  Pretoria.  Lieutenant  Miers  went  out  from  his 
post  to  meet  three  Boers  who  advanced  under  the 
white  flag.  After  a  short  conversation  they  shot  him 
dead  and  galloped  away.  A  considerable  sensation  has 
been  caused,  especially  in  Continental  papers,  by  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Mr.  Broeksma  for  treachery  and  high  treason. 
He  was  shot  on  30  September.  In  regard  to  the  general 
regulation  of  the  country,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  selling  the  farms  of  Boer  generals  still  in  the  field. 
Among  the  acts  of  peace  Colonel  Morgan  has  done 
very  successful  work  in  the  establishment  of  Govern¬ 
ment  farms  near  all  the  principal  garrisons  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  market  gardening  scheme  has  proved 
so  prosperous  that  more  than  enough  forage  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  all  the  local  forces  has  been  provided.  This 
farming  success  promises  well  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

It  is  now  officially  known  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is 
to  be  in  command  of  the  first  Army  Corps.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  discuss  his  qualifications  as  a  general. 
He  has  had  both  successes  and  failures  ;  hut  as  to  the 
future  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  never  again  com¬ 
mand  in  war.  This  being  so,  his  appointment  is  an 
open  confession  that  Mr.  Brodrick  has  altered  his  mind 
on  one  important  point.  One  of  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
mises  in  his  proposed  scheme  was  that  the  younger  men 
who  would  be  selected  to  command  in  war  would  be 
given  previous  experience  in  the  actual  practice  of  hand¬ 
ling  a  complete  army  corps.  The  great  value  of  the 
|  war  from  a  purely  military  standpoint  is  that  it  has 
sifted  out  the  really  capable  men.  Though  the  German 
opinion  is  that  the  fighting  in  Africa  is  likely  to  have  no 
parallels,  it  remains  that  the  generals  who  have  done 
well  in  Africa  have  shown  the  capacity  and  had  the 
necessary  experience  to  enable  them  to  do  well  elsewhere. 
It  would  be  fatuous  to  assert  that  there  are  not  certainly 
five  or  six  younger  men  well  qualified  for  the  post  and 
to  whom  the  experience  would  be  of  practical  value  for 
the  future. 

We  doubt  whether  either  the  statesmen  or  the 
soldiers  at  the  War  Office  estimate  as  they  should  the 
growing  bitterness  and  contempt  felt  towards  them 
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by  all  sections  of  the  community  on  account  of  their 
childish  optimism.  The  country  will  not  quickly  forget 
or  forgive  the  scandal  of  sweeping  up  the  valetaille  of 
St.  James  and  Soho,  and  sending  them  out  to  South 
Africa  dressed,  labelled  and  paid  as  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
only  to  hamper  Lord  Kitchener,  and  (with  regard  to 
a  large  portion  of  them)  to  be  returned  as  “  empties” 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  tax-payer.  The  suffering 
caused  by  the  war  is  much  deeper  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  mereljr 
a  question  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  ^200,000,000 
by  increased  taxation  :  it  is  injury  to  business  of  all 
kinds.  The  values  of  all  securities,  from  Consols  to 
South  African  mining  shares,  have  fallen  and  keep 
falling.  Many  classes  of  traders  find  their  livelihood 
crumbling  away.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  :  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company  for  instance  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  equivalent  to  70  per  cent,  on 
its  capital  ;  whilst  the  recently  declared  dividends  of 
Vickers  Maxim  suggest  equal  prosperity. 


Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  last  Administration  gave  Mr. 
Asquith  the  place  of  Home  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Asquith 
has  not  unnaturally  been  accused  of  rejecting  the 
policy  of  his  leader.  But  Mr.  Asquith’s  announcement 
at  Ladybank  of  his  uncompromising  rejection  of  the 
Irish  party  is  rather  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  better 
part  of  his  old  leader.  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  the  country 
in  1885  to  give  him  a  majority  which  should  make 
him  independent  of  the  Irish.  It  was  only  when  his 
request  was  refused  that  he  made  overtures  to  the 
Irish  rather  than  lose  power.  Mr.  Asquith  with  the 
same  desires,  but  with  more  than  twice  the  courage, 
has  shaken  off  the  Irish  party  when  the  Liberal  party 
is  at  its  lowest  minority.  Correspondingly,  Mr. 
Redmond  as  leader  has  had  greater  courage  than  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  allies  and  declared  without  any  pretence 
that  the  Irish  party  has  no  fellowship  with  anything 
English.  His  declaration  involved,  if  dignity  was  to 
be  kept,  Mr.  Asquith’s  declaration.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
were  the  recognised  leader,  as  he  ought  to  be,  of  the 
^Liberal  party  in  the  country,  his  pronouncement  would 
be  of  great  historic  importance.  Perhaps  it  is,  even 
as  things  are  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  so 
mportant  a  declaration  of  policy  should  be  made  by 
a  member  of  a  party  without  the  endorsement  of  the 
titular  leader. 


Mr.  Asquith  was  thoroughly  justified  in  giving 
expression  to  the  “  glorious  isolation  ”  of  the  Liberal 
party  from  the  Irish  members.  Up  to  a  point  he  was 
also  wise  in  following  the  Conservative  speakers  at 
the  Blenheim  garden  party  in  demanding  that  the 
excessive  representation  of  Ireland  should  be  reduced. 
The  Irish  members  have  not  contributed  so  much  to 
what  dignity  and  utility  the  House  of  Commons 
possesses  that  they  should  be  presented  with  such  an 
excess  of  representatives.  But  it  is  childish  to  look  on 
the  deprivation  as  punitive.  The  system  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  depends  for  its  excellence  on  the 
levelness  of  the  distribution  of  elective  power.  London 
is  not  worthy  of  more  members  because  it  is  nearest  to 
the  centre  of  England  any  more  than  Ireland  deserves 
fewer — to  invert  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument— because 
she  is  farther  removed  from  the  centre.  A  scheme  of 
redistribution  is  necessary  ;  but  it  must  be  as  wide  as 
the  British  Isles  and  must  be  formed  on  mathematical 
or  at  least  strictly  logical  grounds,  not  vitiated  by  sub- 
acidj  pettishness  at  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  odd 
hundred  or  so  members. 

Mr.  Redmond  lost  no  time  in  reasserting  his  defiance. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League  in  Dublin  he 
said  with  the  directness  which  has  marked  all  his  recent  1 
speeches  that  the  policy  of  the  party  was  “  to  attack 
the  English  Government  in  all  its  departments,  to 
expose  to  the  world  all  its  iniquities,  and  by  every  means 
open  to  honourable  and  Christian  men  to  make  English 
government  methods  in  that  country  as  difficult  and  as 
dangerous  as  possible  ”.  At  the  same  meeting  a  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  W.  O’Brien  in  which  he  said  that  if 
the  English  King  comes  to  Ireland  the  United  Irish 
League  “  only  need  the  arms  and  training  of  the  Boers 
to  testify  their  hatred  of  England’s  rule  with  an  elo¬ 


quence  equal  to  that  of  the  unconquered  South  African 
Republics  ”.  Mr.  Redmond  suggested  using  means 
“open  to  honourable  and  Christian  men”;  but  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  words  if  they  mean  anything  urge  the 
employment  of  means  dishonourable  and  unchristian, 
one  may  add,  traitorous.  Quite  logically  there  is  only 
one  method  of  treating  men  who  use  such  language ; 
but  logic  is  not  the  strong  point  either  of  the  Irish  or 
those  who  handle  Irish  subjects. 

Though  the  Bishop  of  Chichester’s  inaugural  address 
was  largely  a  plea  for  moderation  the  second  day 
of  the  Brighton  Congress  promised  enough  breeze 
to  fill  the  sails  of  discussion.  The  Church  Reform 
meeting  indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  lay  becalmed,  for 
the  difficulties  which  confront  any  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  autonomy  to  the  Church  of  England 
are  so  enormous  that  the  debate  was  unreal  and 
few  attended  it.  Statesmen,  if  they  wish  to  avert 
disestablishment,  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  come  to 
some  modus  vivendi  with  the  Church,  but  we  quite 
expect  to  find  the  subject  still  being  discussed  when 
next  the  Congress  meets  in  the  town  of  Robertson  and 
Wagner.  The  discussion  on  “  Authority  in  the 
Church  of  England”,  in  which  Lord  Halifax  and  Dr. 
Wace  were  the  principal  readers,  was  very  much  more 
excited,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  had  to  intervene 
to  check  a  storm  raised  by  the  latter’s  reference  to  “an 
irresponsible  peer  ”,  and  to  a  clergyman  assuming  “  the 
airs  of  a  successful  rebel,  supported  by  the  admiring 
shouts  of  an  ecclesiastical  mob  ”.  Lord  Halifax  did  his 
best  to  help  the  chairman,  but  we  doubt  if  the  High 
Church  cause  was  not  morally  stronger  a  generation 
ago  when  the  shouting  was  against  it.  Also — if 
manoeuvring  for  place  were  permissible  in  religious 
controversy — we  think  that  the  President  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  Union,  whose  loftiness  of  character  and 
courageous  frankness  we  admire,  has  been  maladroit 
in  allowing  the  Protestant  party  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  defenders  of  the  Prayer-book  against  innovation  and 
of  authority  against  self-will. 

The  truth  is  that,  though  the  Tractarians  quite 
sincerely  and  correctly  claimed  merely  to  be  putting 
in  force  Reformation  principles  and  the  plain  rules  of 
the  Prayer-book,  High  Churchmen  have  felt  the  ideas  of 
the  sixteenth  and  even  the  seventeenth  centuries  to  be 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  While  sacerdotal  theory  was 
retained,  the  polemic  against  Rome  caused  the  language 
of  controversialists  about  the  Eucharist  to  be  defective 
in  balance.  A  number  also  of  what  would  now  be 
harmless  and  edifying  ceremonies  were  swept  away. 
But  chiefly  the  Reformation  age  differed  from  our 
own  in  the  outburst  of  an  extreme  nationalism  which 
issued  in  a  noble  patriotism  but  was  hardly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  breach  with  the 
family  of  Western  Christendom.  So  that  while  the 
Church  of  England  appealed  in  words  to  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Prayer-book  pre¬ 
supposed  an  anterior  authority  and  tradition  behind 
them,  Anglicanism  in  practice  became  more  and  more 
insular.  Lord  Halifax  points  to  the  theory  of  the 
Reformation,  which  was  no  search  after  an  imaginary 
Atlantis  of  pure  Christianity  but  a  return  to  the 
standard  of  the  undivided  Church.  Dr.  Wace  on  the 
other  hand  appeals  to  the  actual  historic  facts.  Want 
of  theoretical  lucidity  always  works  itself  out  sooner 
or  later  in  muddle,  and  the  inability  of  the  Reformers 
to  decide  between  two  antagonistic  views  of  Christianity 
has  enabled  parties  ever  since  to  point  each  in  turn  to 
her  formularies  as  justifying  their  position. 

Lord  Halsbury  and  Mr.  Hanbury  were  the  ministers 
who  in  accordance  with  custom  attended  the  Cutlers’ 
Feast  as  representatives  of  the  Government.  Lord 
Halsbury’s  most  important  statement  was  as  to  the 
rumours  of  the  “  friction  ”  between  Lord  Kitchener  and 
the  War  Office.  He  characterised  them  as  absolutely 
false  and  denounced  as  traitorous  the  circulating  of 
rumours  whose  only  purpose  was  to  encourage  the 
Boers  in  their  resistance.  Nothing  could  be  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  his  assertion  that  there  had  been  perfect 
confidence  between  the  Government  and  Lord  Kitchener 
ever  since  he  succeeded  to  his  present  position.  Both 
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Lord  Halsbury  and  Mr.  Hanbury  referred  to  the  recent 
suggestions  as  to  reduction  of  Irish  representation. 
Neither  of  them  agrees  with  what  they  call  “  tinkering 
the  constitution  ”  to  meet  the  case  of  Irish  obstruction  ; 
though  Mr.  Hanbury  declared  that  the  party  must  be 
faced  and  dealt  with,  whatever  the  cost  might  be, 
and  no  mere  reduction  of  its  numbers  would  settle  the 
difficulty. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  Committee  on  the 
medical  and  nursing  services  of  the  Army  have  been 
published.  Apart  from  changes  in  the  general  organ¬ 
isation  of  these  services,  the  chief  grievances  to  be 
remedied  were  the  imperfect  recognition  of  merit  in  the 
service  and  the  failure  to  attract  the  better  men.  The 
appointment  of  an  Advisory  Board,  some  members  of 
which  are  to  be  civilian  doctors,  is  suggested  as  the  best 
means  both  of  ensuring  official  efficiency  in  the  general 
control  and  of  preventing  the  cut-and-dried  methods  of 
promotion.  But  the  proposed  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay 
will  be  the  suggestion  most  approved  of  in  the  service.  A 
lieutenant  would  receive  at  once  ,£323  105-.  a  year  and  the 
Director-General  ,£2,000.  There  have  also  been  some 
alterations  in  the  retired  pay  :  additional  gratuities  of 
;£i,ooo  and  ,£2,500  for  retirement  after  nine  and 
eighteen  years’  service  respectively.  These  and  many 
of  the  minor  suggestions  at  least  indicate  an  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  points 
needing  reformation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  be  as  liberally  minded  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  since  the  chief  object  is  to  attract  into 
the  service  picked  men  the  extreme  multiplication  of 
examinations  is  not  a  little  likely  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 

The  incident  at  Koweit  if  unlikely  to  lead  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  crisis  is  none  the  less  of  immediate  importance. 
Turkey,  to  whom  Koweit  has  owed  since  1870  some 
nominal  allegiance,  was  thought  to  be  amassing  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  possibly  with  the  object  of 
stiffening  her  authority  ;  and  to  adjust  the  balance 
several  English  vessels  have  been  collected  at  the 
place.  Some  understanding,  whereby  England  and 
Turkey  are  to  take  a  joint  responsibility,  is  rumoured, 
probably  without  foundation,  to  have  been  arrived  at 
already.  But  the  importance  of  the  incident  extends 
beyond  the  details  of  the  present  situation.  If  Turkey 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  serious  difficulties, 
some  day  we  shall  certainly  have  to  face  in  Persia  both 
German  competition  and  Russian  aggression  ;  and  the 
danger  is  that  by  the  patching  up  of  some  ill-devised  and 
vague  agreement  we  may  revive  in  India  that  unrest 
which  has  long  been  produced  by  our  apparent  want  of 
policy  in  the  East.  The  future  of  India  must  be  affected 
by  the  future  of  Persia,  and  while  Russia  moves  on  in 
accordance  with  a  policy  that  does  not  differ  from  cen¬ 
tury  to  century,  a  succession  of  British  Governments  has 
not  arrived  at  any  policy  at  all.  This  little  affair  with 
Turkey  is  an  earnest  of  a  number  of  little  affairs  with 
more  serious  rivals  ;  and  as  Koweit  itself  is  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  such  it  is  not  unlikely  in 
the  future  to  be  the  central  object  of  international 
intrigues  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  promptitude  of  the  Government 
is  a  sign  of  a  distinct  policy  which  has  not  only  been 
formulated  but  will  soon  be  made  known. 

The  decision  of  the  Indian  Government  to  survey  a 
railway  line  from  Quetta  to  Nushki,  following  the  new 
trade  route  to  Persia,  is  a  most  important  departure. 
Commercially  speaking  the  project  is  unimpeachable 
and  its  advantages  unquestionable,  though  it  may  lead 
to  complications  with  Russia  when  the  line  is  pro¬ 
longed  to  Seistan.  The  strategical  aspect  is  more 
complex  and  more  grave.  This  will  be  the  first  railway 
extended  beyond  the  western  frontier  in  the  direction  of 
Central  Asia  and  a  possible  line  of  Russian  advance. 
On  the  same  principle  which  disallowed  the  Channel 
tunnel  there  are  obvious  dangers  attending  a  line  which 
in  the  event  of  surprise  or  disaster  may  be  used  to 
facilitate  an  invasion  and  which  weakens  the  natural 
defences  that  the  desert  route  now  opposes  to  an 
invader.  These  considerations  will  have  to  be  weighed 
carefully  before  the  work  of  construction  is  com¬ 


menced.  The  ablest  ruler  in  Asia  to-day  will  permit 
no  lines  to  enter  his  territory  in  spite  of  the  economic 
advantages  they  offer,  which  he  well  understands. 
What  will  carry  his  traffic,  he  thinks,  will  also  carry  his 
enemies. 

The  partial  success  of  Lord  Yarborough’s  efforts 
suggests  that  financial  disputes  may  be  settled  by  tact, 
that  is  to  say  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  The  dispute  between  the  fishermen  and 
the  masters  at  Grimsby  has  lasted  rather  more  than  three 
months.  No  new  fact  has  been  introduced  ;  neither 
party  has  given  way  on  any  essential  point,  and  the 
agreement  to  accept  arbitration  might  very  well  have 
been  arrived  at  without  the  long  interval  of  bitterness 
and  suffering.  Thanks  to  Lord  Yarborough’s  personal 
efforts  all  but  the  sharemen  had  consented  to  accept  the 
arbitration  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  every  disputed 
point.  It  was  hoped  that  work  would  be  resumed 
without  any  delay,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
decisions  of  the  arbitrators  were  to  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  the  award  was  to  be  retrospective 
to  the  resumption  of  work.  The  agreement  seemed 
thoroughly  satisfactory  ;  but  when  it  was  finally  brought 
before  the  assembled  sharemen — the  technical  name  for 
the  skippers  and  mates  who  are  given  a  share  in  the 
takings — the  meeting  showed  an  altogether  unexpected 
hostility  to  the  proposals,  and  in  the  end,  after  rejecting 
Lord  Yarborough’s  proposals,  passed  by  a  large  majority 
an  amendment  altogether  declining  arbitration  on  one 
disputed  point.  This  unexpected  refusal  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  merely  sentimental  objection  to  “  signing 
on  ”  at  the  Federation  Offices  instead  of  at  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going  to  wait  until  the  Friendly 
Societies  have  solved  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions, 
the  question  may  be  considered  to  be  at  rest  for  some 
time  yet.  A  conference  of  Friendly  Societies  has  been 
sitting  during  the  week,  convened  by  way  of  acting  on 
the  suggestion  he  made  some  time  ago  that  they  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  submit  a  scheme.  If  all 
the  societies  were  desirous  of  accepting  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  invitation  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some  hope 
that  a  formidable  element  of  opposition  would  disappear. 
But  as  the  actual  societies  who  have  met  only  represent, 
on  the  showing  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  about 
half  of  the  membership,  the  well-known  division  amongst 
them  has  only  been  emphasised.  A  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  scheme  should  be  prepared  for  providing 
pensions  for  the  “aged  and  thrifty”.  If  that  means 
more  than  a  Friendly  Society  scheme  it  has  no  greater 
authority  than  a  scheme  proposed  by  any  other  person 
or  persons.  If  it  is  a  scheme  for  subsidising  Friendly 
Societies  only,  the  objections  of  the  opposing  societies 
remain,  as  well  as  the  general  objection  against  con¬ 
fining  pensions  to  a  particular  kind  of  qualification.  The 
Friendly  Societes  are  not  the  god  from  the  machine 
that  will  settle  the  matter. 

The  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  London,  though  it  has 
not  reached  alarming  proportions  is  very  widely  spread. 
The  total  number  of  patients  on  Thursday  was  177  and 
the  cases  are  said  to  be  of  a  particularly  virulent  type. 
The  fear  of  the  disease  does  not  seem  greatly  to  have 
altered  people’s  views  on  vaccination.  For  instance  in 
Hackney  the  vaccination  officers  by  the  wish  of  the 
parents  were  instructed  not  to  visit  the  Board  schools 
as  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  !  In  Camberwell  the 
proportion  of  unvaccinated  children  is  computed  to  be 
20  per  cent.,  but  in  this  district  the  refusal  of  parents 
is  said  to  have  been  due  in  almost  every  case  to 
carelessness  rather  than  conviction  ;  in  other  words 
there  has  been  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
responsible  for  the  vaccination  of  children.  As  cases 
are  reported  from  such  distant  parishes  as  S.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  Bethnal  Green,  Southwark  and 
extra-metropolitan  districts,  the  Metropolitan  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  Society  are  justified  in  pointing  out 
that  the  whole  of  London  should  be  regarded  as  an 
infected  area,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  omissions 
due  to  carelessness  will  be  rectified  without  the  smallest 
delay. 
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Lord  Reay’s  annual  address  at  the  London  School 
Board  on  its  meeting  after  the  vacation  consisted  of  a 
long  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education’s 
administrative  orders  bearing  on  the  ill-defined 
boundary  line  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  He  complained  of  what  was  really  higher 
elementary  education  being  sanctioned  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  secondary  schools,  and  its  supervision  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  secondary  branch  of  the  Board.  We  do 
not  think  the  public  will  care  one  straw  for  the  point  on 
which  Lord  Reay  dilates  so  dryly.  It  does  not  affect 
in  the  least  the  children  who  have  to  be  educated. 
In  regard  to  his  complaints  that  the  department  did  not 
take  objection  soon  enough  to  the  character  of  the 
evening  classes,  if  there  was  anything  wrong  it  is  no 
defence  of  the  School  Board,  but  there  is  something  in 
it  as  an  indictment  of  the  department.  We  can  agree 
cordially  with  Lord  Reay’s  praise  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  work 
in  the  Special  Inquiry  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  his  demand  for  greater  administrative 
direction  and  control  by  the  Board,  though  it  might 
not  be  exactly  in  the  direction  Lord  Reay  would 
like. 

In  the  competition  for  the  America  Cun  there  have 
now  been  completed  two  races  and  two  fiascos.  The 
long  lead  which  “  Shamrock”  held  in  the  second  fiasco 
gave  a  general  opinion  that  she  had  a  good  chance  of 
winning  the  second  race  ;  but  the  critics,  as  is  right 
and  proper,  are  wont  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  of 
the  weaker  vessel.  The  conditions  in  the  second  race 
were  exactly  those  which  would  have  been  selected  by 
“Shamrocks’  skipper,  a  good  steady  breeze  and  a 
smooth  sea.  The  details  of  racing  were  much  less 
exciting  than  on  the  first  occasion  as  the  two  yachts 
were  seldom  close  together  all  through  the  race. 

Shamrock  by  clever  sailing  got  a  commanding  lead 
at  the  start  and  rounded  the  record  mark  of  the 
triangular  course  with  a  lead  of  48  secs.  ;  but 
“  Columbia  ’  had  been  gaining  from  the  start  and  in 
sailing  the  last  “leg”  off  the  course  overlapped,  then 
blanketted  and  finally  passed  “Shamrock”  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  gain  till  the  end,  and  won  bv  a  margin  of 
3  min.  35  secs,  including  the  time  allowance.  It  was  a 
good  race  on  the  whole  but  from  the  spectacular  point 
of  view  would  have  been  much  less  exciting  if 
“Shamrock  had  not  crossed  the  line  with  a  lead 
of  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  rubber  consists  of 
five  races  but  the  final  result  can  now  scarcely  be  in 
question. 

The  weekly  returns  from  the  Bank  of  England  dis¬ 
close  some  considerable  movements.  ^636,000  has 
gone  abroad.  Including  this  amount  the  stock  of  coin 
and  bullion  has  gone  down  ^1,480,067  while  the  note 
circulation  shows  a  rise  of  145,225.  The  reserve 
has  thus  fallen  ^2,625,292  which  now  makes  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  485  per  cent,  instead  of 
54  Per  cer|t*  as  last  week.  Money  has  been  in  good 
demand  and  considerable  amounts  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Bank.  The  Local  Loan  issue  is  at  last 
published.  The  amount  is  for  ^3,000,000  although 
,£5,000,000  was  expected.  The  issue  price  is 
98  the.  same  as  last  time  but  is  now  quoted 
1  premium.  During  the  past  week  the  Funds  have 
been  steady  with  a  slightly  increased  investment  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Stock  markets  generally  have  been  dull 
but  prices  in  American  railway  shares  kept  remarkably 
firm  considering  the  small  amount  of  business  trans¬ 
acted.  The  postponement  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Atchison  dividend  until  next  week  had  rather  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  market.  The  Rio  Tinto  interim 
dividend  of  35W  was  slightly  in-  excess  of  what  was 
generally  expected  and  produced  a  better  tone  in  the 
copper  market.  Business  in  British  railways  has  been 
small  this  week.  The  reported  striking  of  the  coal 
seam  at  Dover  caused  a  sharp  rise  in  South-Eastern 
and  Chatham  securities  although  great  scepticism  is 
expressed  as  to  the  “find”  being  of  any  real  com¬ 
mercial  value.  In  the  mining  section  business  has 
been  extremely  limited  the  news  from  South  Africa  not 
being  of  a  nature  to  improve  matters.  Consols  938. 
Bank  rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901.) 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

THE  function  of  safety  valve  is  performed  for  the 
Church  very  well  by  the  Mother,  or  at  least  the 
great  Lady,  of  Congresses.  The  consciousness,  too, 
of  a  common  life  and  of  voices  that  need  utterance 
is  quickened  by  these  annual  gigantic  gatherings. 

:  They  are  too  large  to  be  of  much  value  for  de- 
|  bating  purposes.  Sermons  and  addresses  are  inclined 
to  be  framed  ad  populum.  Preachers  and  readers  are 
selected  because  they  are  well  known,  and  what  they 
have  to  say  is  therefore  already  stale  and  familiar.  A 
large  audience  wants  not  to  hear  new  and  striking 
thoughts,  but  to  find  its  own  thoughts  cleverly  reflected 
and  expressed.  An  expansive  sympathy  with  every¬ 
thing  that  sounds  generous  pervades  the  building, 
and  commonplaces  handsomely  put  are  eagerly  ap¬ 
plauded.  You  cannot  shout  pregnant  spiritual  ideas 
at  an  unprepared  assembly  of  three  thousand  people. 
If  however  people  do  not  learn  much  at  a  Church 
Congress  it  brings  them  together  ;  it  breaks  down 
the  isolation  and  parochialism  which  disintegrate  what 
was  once  the  life  of  a  Body  ;  it  gives  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  local  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  it  advertises  the  Church  of  England  wherever 
newspapers  penetrate.  Not  even  a  divine  institution 
nowadays  can  dispense  with  advertisement,  though, 
this  year’s  Official  Guide  compels  us  to  add,  it  can  well 
dispense  with  jocosity.  The  Congress,  too,  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  meeting  of  societies  and  unions  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  loan  exhibition  which  Mr.  Hart 
provides  every  year — the  modern  exhibits  sent  by  the 
ecclesiastical  shops,  though  improving,  still  suggest  a 
poor  and  pretentious  standard  of  Church  craftsmanship 
- — the  excellent  idea  presented  itself  this  year  to  some 
of  our  best  ecclesiologists  to  open  an  “  English  Church 
Exhibition  ”,  to  show  how,  within  the  limits  of  the 
famous  Rubrick,  things  really  ought  to  be  done  as 
regards  the  “ornaments  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  ”. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  escape  from  the  brass  eagles 
and  showy  pulpits  and  inartistic  hangings  and  hot  glass 
1  at  so  much  a  square  foot,  from  the  skimpy  surplices  and 
stoles  covered  with  crosses,  from  the  well-meant  reredos 
j  painted  by  the  vicar’s  daughter  and  from  the  rood 
screen  supplied  by  advertising  firms.  Everything  is 
dignified,  rich,  simple,  devout  and  English.  Here 
we  expect  to  find,  what  we  do  not  expect  to  find 
among  trade  exhibits,  the  work  of  Bodley,  Kempe, 
Comper,  and  the  rising  young  artists  who  congregate 
}  in  Staple  Inn.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  the  St.  Dunstan 
Society  have  brought  all  their  knowledge  to  bear  on 
j  this  novel  exhibition,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  feature  of  the  Brighton  Congress. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Congress 
I  last  met  at  Brighton  amid  all  the  ferment  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act.  It  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  of 
that  unhappy  measure  on  the  Erastianism  of  the  Liberal 
Primates  or  on  the  shortsightedness  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  had  behind  it  the  force  of 
Church  opinion  and  even  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy. 
The  opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  rested 
merely  on  the  latitudinarian  argument  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  discipline  ought  not  to  be  enforced  against  hard- 
w'orking  and  earnest  men,  whether  high,  low  or  broad 
church,  and  in  none  of  his  speeches  was  the  real 
gravamen  against  the  measure  glanced  at  —  that 
|  it  substituted  a  new  parliamentary  tribunal  for  the 
j  Church’s  immemorial  spiritual  court.  The  House  of 
Commons  passes  fretful  resolutions  about  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  but  it  has  only  itself  to  blame.  Nothing  is 
more  incontestable  than  that  discipline  can  never  be 
restored  in  the  Church  of  England  until  she  recovers 
her  ancient  liberties,  and  especially  her  chartered  right, 
recognised  at,  Runnymede,  to  be  “free  and  enjoy  her 
own  judgments  ”.  Statesmen  will  have  to  make  their 
choice  between  the  old  constitutional  connexion  between 
Church  and  State  and  none  at  all.  The  relation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  Crown  is,  as  all  sensible 
high  churchmen  will  admit,  excessively  complicated. 
The  independence  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  is  an 
instantia  which  shows  that  the  subject  has  no  inherent 
right  to  take  the  merits  of  every  kind  of  dispute  to  the 
Throne  for  settlement.  Indeed  any  club  committee  or 
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other  consensual  jurisdiction  might  exhibit  the  same 
proof.  Nevertheless  Scotland  is  not  England.  What 
is  wanted  here  is  the  abolition,  as  recommended  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  of  the  tribunal 
created  in  1S74,  and  the  reconstitution  of  an  extremely 
strong  final  court  of  experts — bishops,  canonists  and 
civilians  —  to  advise  the  sovereign,  with  compulsory 
reference  of  doctrinal  questions  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation.  The  spiritual  sentence  would  of  course, 
as  in  former  times,  be  pronounced  by  the  spiritual  judge, 
and  equally  of  course  the  King’s  Bench  would  keep  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  from  overstepping  its  powers. 

If  this  was  not  a  burning  question  at  Brighton, 
it  is  because  not  a  voice  could  have  been  raised  there 
in  1901  to  defend  a  continuation  of  the  Westbury- 
Penzance  new  model  of  Church  judicature.  The 
resumption  of  the  right  of  autonomous  legislation, 
though  the  logical  corollary  of  the  inclusion  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  three  nations  professing  different 
religions,  and  of  the  admission  to  it  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  belief  and  unbelief,  is  one  which  has  provoked 
much  more  difference  of  opinion.  Besides  the  not 
unnatural  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to  break  with 
history  and  the  usual  English  dislike  of  logic, 
there  has  to  be  taken  into  account  the  fear  of 
the  older  school  of  high  churchmen  that  more  is 
to  be  given  to  the  laity  than  primitive  precedents 
and  catholic  principles  allow,  and  the  objection 
felt  by  churchmen  generally  to  accepting  a  con¬ 
stitution  from  the  hands  of  Parliament,  which 
moreover  would  be  the  scene  of  painful  discus¬ 
sions  and  controversial  debates  before  anything 
could  be  enacted.  We  certainly  think  it  would  be 
wisest  for  the  Church  of  England  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ments  she  thinks  best  for  herself,  and,  when  they  are  in 
working  order,  to  leave  it  to  the  civil  legislature  to 
accept  or  refuse  accomplished  facts.  Unless  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Church  Reform  at  the  Congress  was  meant 
to  lead  to  action,  it  has  been  merely  copia  verborum. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  revival 
of  discipline  for  all  her  members,  clerical  or  lay,  is 
hindered  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  rather  than  by  legal 
obstacles. 

Pressing  problems,  again,  are  before  the  Church  which 
no  patching  or  remodelling  of  machinery  will  help  her 
to  solve.  With  a  lapsing  population  and  a  birth¬ 
rate  which  exceeds  the  death-rate  by  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  day,  the  Church  finds  her  priesthood 
diminishing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  causes 
usually  assigned  for  this  alarming  fact,  such  as 
modern  doubts,  the  competition  of  other  professions,  the 
fast  falling  subsistence  for  a  clergy  and  so  forth,  are 
true  enough.  But  a  deeper  cause  must  be  looked  for. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  Church  movement 
has  done  its  work  in  elevating  the  standard  and  tone  of 
religion,  in  doing  away  with  abuses  and  creating  an 
efficient  machinery,  its  force  as  an  enthusiasm  is  to  a 
great  extent  spent.  The  trumpet  call  has  died  away, 
the  romance,  the  sentiment,  the  glamour  of  the 
awakening  revival  have  worn  off.  Of  course  honey¬ 
moons  must  be  succeeded  by  humdrum  years  of  wed¬ 
lock  ;  but  thoughtful  churchmen  are  aware  of  a  certain 
failure  in  the  Anglican  system  and  spirit  to  touch 
the  deeper  idealism  of  the  human  heart.  Her 
bishops  never  seem  quite  to  believe  in  her  divine 
attributes  and  authority.  The  Church  appears  always  too 
much  afraid  of  the  modern  temper  either  to  guide  or 
to  resist  it,  afraid  to  claim  the  submission  of  the  will  or 
the  sacrifice  of  her  children’s  selves.  There  was  a  time 
since  the  Reformation  when  her  rulers,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  gladly  mounted  the  scaffold  in  defence  of  her 
faith,  and  then  she  did  not  lack  the  loyalty  of  England. 
But  a  Church  which  ceases  to  be  feared  ceases  to  be 
loved.  .  Were  there  a  more  supernatural  atmosphere 
round  the  Church  of  England  we  should  not  hear  of  a 
failure  to  find  men  for  the  ministry  or  for  the  religious 
life,  or  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  manhood  of  our 
towns  never  entering  the  church  door.  Nor  would 
there  be  leakage  to  Rome  and  to  the  more  imaginative 
forms  of  Dissent.  Let  the  Church  of  England  appeal 
to  the  higher  conscience  of  parents  and  of  sons,  plainly 
offering  to  her  servants  for  the  first  seven  or  ten  years 
poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience.  Let  her  insist  on  a 
thorough  training  of  character  and  intellect  before 


ordination,  and  go  to  her  laity  with  a  large  financial 
scheme  for  such  training  at  one  end  of  the  clerical 
career  and  of  pensioning  the  disabled  at  the  other  end. 
Let  her  regulate  (as  the  Wesleyans  do)  the  liberty  of 
ministerial  marriages,  and  relieve  those  who  marry 
within  those  regulations  of  anxiety  about  provision  for 
widows  and  orphans,  and  to  some  extent  about  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  Let  her  not  make  a  fetish  of  “  mode¬ 
ration  ”  or  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  newspapers. 
Then  we  may  prophesy  the  reassertion  of  her  position 
as  the  divinely  appointed  guide  of  the  English  nation, 
the  Church  which  nursed  at  her  knee  an  Alfred  and 
gave  her  laws  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of 
England. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  THE  IRISH  VOTE. 

R.  ASQLHTH’S  declaration  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  be  independent  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
vote  is  historically  interesting  as  well  as  politically 
significant.  During  the  General  Election  of  1885,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  precisely 
similar  pronouncement.  After  dwelling  with  solemnity 
and  in  detail  upon  the  danger  of  placing  either  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
the  Irish  vote,  and  thus  exposing  statesmen  to  the 
temptation  of  settling  imperial  or  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  by  a  process  of  bargaining,  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  a  passionate  and  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  to  free  him  from  this  degrading  ser¬ 
vitude  by  giving  him  such  a  majority  as  would  out¬ 
number  Tories  and  Nationalists.  We  all  know  what 
followed.  Mr.  Parnell  held  the  scales  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  availing  himself  of  such  assistance  (“  tali  auxilio  ”) 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to  turn  out  Lord 
Salisbury.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  which  he  had  himself  foreseen  and 
described  in  such  moving  language.  Now  after 
sixteen  years  Mr.  Asquith  makes  a  similar  appeal 
for  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  slow 
to  remind  him  of  what  befell  his  former  leader. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor, 
except  for  his  oratorical  gift,  in  any  way  like  him. 
Mr.  Asquith,  it  is  true,  is  a  rhetorician,  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
phrases.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reasoning  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  literary  faculty  in  Mr.  Asquith, 
partly  owing  to  his  training  as  a  lawyer  and  partly  to 
his  cold  and  logical  temperament.  We  do  not  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  Mr.  Asquith  would  fall  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  fell  on  the  first  appearance  of  temptation, 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  see  the  Liberal  party  independentof  Messrs.  Redmond, 
Dillon  and  O’Brien.  But  then  it  is  quite  true, 
as  Mr.  Redmond  said,  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  speaking 
of  the  whole  Liberal  party,  but  only  of  a  section  or 
centre  party.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  speak¬ 
ing  for,  or  even  thinking  of,  those  gentlemen  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  who,  like  Mr. 
Redmond,  see  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  expositor  of 
Liberalism.  It  is  just  this  fact  which  gives  to  Mr. 
Asquith’s  speech  at  Ladybank  so  piquant  an  interest. 
For  in  cutting  himself  off  from  the  Irish  Nationalists 
Mr.  Asquith  must  have  known  that  he  was  cutting 
himself  off  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Sir  Robert 
Reid  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  from  all  the  Radicals, 
in  a  word,  who  condemn  the  war.  So  keen  an 

observer  and  so  shrewd  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Asquith 
must  therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  formation  of  a  Liberal-centre  party,  imperialist  in 
foreign  affairs  and  progressive  in  domestic  questions, 
has  at  last  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
With  whom  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  to  associate  himself 
in  this  task,  he  does  not  say,  probably  he  does  not 
know.  Whether  he  means  to  cross  the  floor  and  take 
his  seat  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  or  whether  he  looks  to  an  alliance  between 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  so  much  as 
hinted  at — very  wisely,  in  our  opinion.  But  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  meditating  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Liberal  party  upon  moderate  and  patriotic  lines,  and 
without  the  aid  of  Irish  and  English  Jacobins,  is  a  fact 
of  cardinal  importance. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  observations  about  the  redistribution 
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of  seats  were  marked  by  his  usual  incisive  common 
sense,  and  ought  to  give  pause  to  those  heady  re¬ 
formers  who  "are  calling  for  the  reduction  of  Irish 
representation  as  a  punishment  for  the  pro-Boer 
speeches  of  Irish  members.  The  patriotism  of  these 
statesmen  of  the  pen  has  been  heated  to  such  a 
glow  that  apparently  they  think  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  transfer  twenty  members  from  Ireland 
to  such  safe  neighbourhoods  as  Wandsworth  and 
Wimbledon.  Mr.  Asquith  calmly  points  out  to  them 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  is  not  a 
subject  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  “punitive  or 
partial”  spirit.  To  suppose  that  you  have  simply 
got  to  cut  off  the  excessive  proportion  of  Irish 
members  and  add  the  number  to  the  suburbs  of 
London  argues  an  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  politics. 
Political  reform,  whether  in  regard  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seats  or  the  qualification  for  the  vote,  must 
be  based  upon  some  definite  and  intelligible  principle, 
and  8in  these  days  must  be  logically  and  impar¬ 
tially  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  unfortunately  long  ago  abandoned  the  old- 
fashioned  principle  that  representation  should  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  taxation.  We  have  come  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  paradox  that  the  amount  of  represen¬ 
tation  should  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  nearness  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  that  the  Connemara  peasant  should 
have  five  times  the  voting  power  of  a  Londoner,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  former  to  gain  access 
to  the  legislature.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
(not  quite  consciously  or  avowedly,  but  practically) 
that  representation  should  be  based  upon  population, 
and  we  have  gone  a  good  way  towards  carrying  that 
principle  into  practice.  Is  it  desirable  at  the  present 
moment  to  go  any  further  ?  For  representation 
based  upon  population  means  in  the  long  run  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  that  may,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily,  mean  “one  man  one  vote”.  Mr.  Asquith 
tells  us  pretty  plainly  that  we  may  have  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  representation  to  its 
proper  size  upon  the  terms  that  the  three  kingdoms  are 
to  be  divided  into  equal  electoral  districts  with  one  vote 
to  each  elector.  Is  the  Tory  party  prepared  to  strike 
the  bargain  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  Reform  Bill  can  be 
carried  without  the  assistance  of  the  Liberal  party  ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Radicals  the  resistance  of  the  Irish,  like  that  of  the  Boers, 
could  in  time  be  worn  down.  For  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  twenty  Irish  Nationalists,  is  the  Unionist  party 
prepared  to  disfranchise  Canterbury,  Winchester, 
Taunton,  Stafford,  Durham  and  some  other  boroughs 
of  the  same  kind  ?  We  do  not  hold  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Unionist  party  is  in  any  way  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  small  boroughs. 
The  strongholds  of  Conservatism  to-day  are  the 
big  towns,  the  centres  of  wealth  and  intelligence ; 
and  we  remember  that  in  1892  it  was  the  small 
boroughs  like  Stafford  that  first  deserted  us.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  abolition  of  the  plural  vote  for 
property  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  accept  Mr. 
Asquith’s  offer  of  alliance.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
have  behaved  very  foolishly,  as  well  as  wickedly, 
throughout  the  war.  But  it  does  not  do  to  handle 
parliamentary  reform  as  a  birch-rod.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  the  Unionist  writers  and  speakers  who  are 
getting  up  an  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  Irish 
representation  have  thought  the  matter  out,  or  have 
dreamt  of  applying  their  principles  of  reform  to 
England.  The  facts  about  the  importance  of  the 
plural  vote  may  be  exaggerated.  It  is  very  likely; 
as  there  is  nothing  about  which  so  many  fibs  are  told 
as  the  register.  But,  until  we  have  more  light  and 
dry  light  as  to  the  effect  of  equal  electoral  districts 
upon  the  representation  of  property  as  opposed  to 
population,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven 
by  resentment  against  the  Irish  into  the  arms  of  so 
astute  a  tactician  as  Mr.  Asquith. 


SMALLPOX  AND  THE  CONSCIENCE  CLAUSE. 

I  'H  E  details  of  a  complex  problem  involving  the  deli  - 
4  cate  interplay  of  the  activities  of  life,  the  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions  of  contending  cells,  the  production 


and  warfare  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins,  the  nature  of 
microbes  and  microbial  poisons  lie  in  a  region  closed 
and  unprofitable  to  the  layman.  A  special  aptitude,  a 
long  training  and  a  constant,  assiduous  devotion  are 
requisites  of  the  modern  bacteriologist,  and  it  is  only 
the  bacteriologist  who  is  in  a  position  even  to  under¬ 
stand  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated  regarding  the 
artificial  production  of  relative  or  complete  immunity  to 
a  disease.  And  this  is  the  more  so  because  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  immunity  by  vaccination,  for  long  an  isolated 
empirical  result,  hit  upon  by  what  may  be  called  a  happy 
chance,  and  at  its  inception  out  of  line  with  what  was 
known  of  diseases,  has  now  by  the  vast  growth 
of  knowledge  taken  its  place  as  one  particular 
problem  exactly  congruous  with  the  problems  raised  by 
study  of  the  vast  majority  of  diseases.  Had  Jenner 
not  existed,  were  smallpox  a  new  plague  suddenly 
brought  to  Europe  from  some  remote  part  of  the  earth, 
modern  bacteriologists,  from  their  knowledge  of  other 
diseases,  would  be  seeking  for  some  means  of  produc¬ 
ing  immunity  much  on  the  lines  of  Jenner’s  empirical 
solution.  The  scientific  discussion  of  vaccination  as  a 
biological  process  must  be  left  to  biologists,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  those  biologists  who  make  pathological 
bacteriology  their  special  subject.  It  is  annoying  to  the 
rest  of  us  to  be  ruled  out,  but  it  is  inevitable  ;  we  have 
not  the  eyes  to  see  the  evidence,  nor  the  intelligence 
trained  to  sift  and  comprehend  it.  We  are  excluded 
moreover  by  an  emotional  barrier,  unscientific  no  doubt, 
but  practically  insuperable.  Let  a  person  of  average 
sensibility  enter  the  working  laboratories  of  a  medical 
college,  and  he  will  sicken  at  what  is  going  on  around 
him.  The  workers  pursue  their  tasks  with  a  complete 
disregard  of  the  unpleasant  side  of  their  surroundings  ; 
their  mental  interests  shut  out  from  consciousness 
the  sensory  impulses,  or,  to  use  the  scientific  phrase, 
the  higher  cerebral  centres  inhibit  the  activity  of  the 
emotional  centres.  In  the  case  of  the  visitor  there  is 
no  such  inhibition  and  it  is  right  and  natural  that  he 
should  find  the  dissecting-room  a  charnel-house,  the 
post-mortem  chambers  an  impossible  horror,  and  see  in 
the  lymphs  of  the  bacteriologist  nothing  but  “  filthy 
animal  matter”.  The  ordinary  healthily  minded  indi¬ 
vidual  recognises  such  facts  as  these,  and  he  avoids  the 
unnecessary  and  painful  emotions  that  are  the  chief 
stock-in-trade  of  the  agitator.  The  anti-vaccinator  is 
only  a  specially  dangerous  and  pestilent  instance  of  the 
kind  of  persons  who  have  opposed  every  branch  of 
medical  study  and  medical  investigation,  and  their  chief 
weapon  has  been  the  employment  of  emotion  in  the 
wrong  place. 

There  is  however  a  side  of  the  question  well  within 
the  range  of  all  of  us.  In  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty  years  or  so  smallpox  has  gradually  ceased 
to  be  numbered  among  the  greater  enemies  of  human 
life  and  of  human  happiness.  It  still  exists,  and  still 
threatens ;  from  time  to  time,  as  in  London  at  the 
present  moment,  its  smouldering  ashes  flare  up  with 
sufficient  vividness  to  remind  us  that  it  is  only  by 
constant  vigilance  and  the  most  zealous  precaution 
that  it  can  be  kept  down.  But  it  has  been  kept  under 
control  with  increasing  success,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  victory  over  smallpox  has 
been  coincident  with  the  employment  of  vaccination. 
Naturally,  even  those  who  are  not  anti- vaccinators  are 
aware  that  coincidence  is  no  proof  of  causation,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  smallpox  improved  sanitation  and 
general  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  have 
played  an  enormous  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  simply  childish  or  criminal  to 
bring  forward  sanitation  as  an  alternative  policy  to 
vaccination,  until  at  least  vaccinators  arise  with  so 
great  a  confidence  in  their  prophylactic  and  with 
so  great  a  power  of  deceiving  the  public  as  to 
persuade  men  that  the  wholesale  employment  of  vaccine 
will  not  only  prevent  smallpox  and  all  other  diseases, 
but  will  clean  the  streets,  flush  the  drains  and  throw 
sunlight  into  dark  alleys.  Any  other  course  than 
that  of  continuous  improvement  in  public  and  domestic 
sanitation  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  suggested.  Sanitation  has  no 
relation  of  any  kind  to  the  problem  of  universal  com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination.  The  empirical  case  for  vaccination, 
however,  depends  not  only'  on  the  gradual  suppres- 
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sion  of  smallpox  in  the  century  of  vaccination,  but  on 
an  enormous  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  heavier 
incidence  of  the  disease  both  in  numbers  and  in 
severity  in  the  case  of  those  whose  vaccination  is 
doubtful  or  negative  than  in  the  case  of  those  who 
bear  on  their  arms  the  manifest  proof  of  successful 
treatment.  The  evidence  has  been  examined,  re¬ 
examined,  sifted  and  scrutinised  in  every  possible  way, 
and  it  has  satisfied  everyone  except  a  handful  of 
fanatics,  and  of  fanatics  who  for  the  most  part  add  to 
their  opposition  to  vaccination,  opposition  to  a  number 
of  conclusions  that  the  civilised  world  has  accepted, 
and  acceptation  of  a  number  of  conclusions  that  the 
civilised  world  has  discarded. 

At  the  present  time,  with  what  is  already  serious  and 
may  become  a  dangerous  epidemic  among  us,  there  is 
need  of  a  plain  summary  of  the  matter.  Here  it  is 
then.  Vaccination  against  smallpox  is  not  a  curious 
and  isolated  nostrum,  but  a  measure  in  exact  harmony 
with  our  modern  knowledge  of  diseases  ;  it  has  its  own 
peculiarities  and  its  own  difficulties  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  but  these  difficulties  and  peculiarities  have 
been  so  long  and  so  profoundly  investigated  that  with 
reasonable  care  there  is  no  danger  of  anything  but 
slight  discomfort  resulting  from  the  process  ;  it  does 
not  produce  absolute  immunity  in  every  individual  case, 
but,  like  other  modes  of  treatment,  must  be  judged  by 
its  average  result,  and  of  its  high  efficacy  judged  in 
this  way  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The  empirical 
evidence  in  its  favour  for  the  whole  century,  and 
for  particular  epidemics,  for  districts,  for  classes, 
and  for  groups  of  individuals,  such  as  garrisons,  regi¬ 
ments,  crews,  staffs  of  institutions  and  so  forth,  is 
overwhelming.  It  is  a  preventive  method  in  addition 
to  sanitation  and  independent  of  sanitation,  and  there 
is  no  other  known  method  of  general  efficacy.  Small¬ 
pox,  although  greatly  diminished,  is  not  destroyed  ; 
despite  the  splendid  organisation  to  secure  the  detection, 
isolation  and  proper  treatment  of  cases',  it  still  breaks 
out  occasionally  in  epidemic  form.  There  is  but  one 
answer  possible.  The  man  without  fads  or  fancies 
must  insist  on  universal,  compulsory  vaccination  ;  were 
there  but  one-hundredth  part  of  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  the  answer  should  still  be  the  same.  As  we 
know,  what  actually  happened  is  very  different.  A 
commission  appointed  in  a  fashion  too  customary  as  a 
compromise  between  opposing  factions  rather  than  as  a 
body  of  unbiased  men  ready  to  weigh  biased  evidence  ; 
a  report  and  a  minority  report ;  a  Comic  Opera  Local 
Government  Board  President,  and  a  Government  either 
careless  about  the  whole  question,  or  careful  only  to 
make  an  unwieldy  majority  more  unwieldy  by  the  votes  of 
stray  fanatics.  And  as  a  result  the  Bill  with  the  infamous 
conscience  clause. 

We  have  no  wish  to  adopt  the  facile  argument  as  to 
the  present  epidemic  being  the  result  of  the  new  Bill, 
either  directly  by  increasing  the  number  of  those  who 
decline  to  be  vaccinated  on  conscientious  grounds,  or 
indirectly  by  the  profound  weakening  in  the  general 
working  of  vaccination  that  has  been  produced.  Effect 
does  not  tread  so  quickly  on  the  heels  of  cause  in  matters 
affecting  a  whole  population.  But  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  categorically  that  if  the  present  practical  i 
absence  of  compulsory  universal  vaccination  be  main-  j 
tained,  then  this  epidemic,  or  the  next,  or  the  next  after 
that  will  flare  up  into  a  great  and  terrible  evil  far 
beyond  control  by  the  local  authorities  and  the  slight 
restraints  of  compulsory  isolation,  and  that  we  shall 
have  smallpox  back  among  us  as  a  permanent  resident,  j 
taking  random  toll  of  our  population,  not  lurking  in 
slums  and  crowded  areas  but  stretching  from  square 
to  square  and  from  palace  to  palace. 

The  intrusion  of  conscience  into  an  affair  of  this  kind 
is  a  wicked  anachronism.  We  are  done  with  the  days 
when  a  man  for  the  sake  of  his  own  conscience  could 
conscientiously  burn  his  neighbour.  Let  us  be  as  con-  J 
scientious  as  we  please  for  ourselves  ;  if  we  must,  let 
us  burn  ourselves,  with  as  little  advertisement  of  our 
reasons  as  may  be  ;  but  let  us  see  that  we  do  it 
in  such  a  fashion  that  our  funeral  pyre  or  the  fumes  i 
of  it  do  not  offend  our  neighbours.  Were  it  possible 
that  rejection  of  vaccination  brought  no  risk  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  rejecting  person,  it  might  be  possible 
to  give  a  guarded  support  to  the  conscience  clause.  I 


But  that  support  would  have  to  be  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  and  precautions  almost  impossible 
to  carry  out.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  the  con¬ 
scientiously  unvaccinated  person  should  not  be  allowed 
in  public  except  ringing  a  bell  and  clad  in  a  warning 
garb.  All  means  of  public  conveyance  should  be  closed 
to  him  ;  all  shops,  schools,  theatres,  churches,  hotels, 

I  public-houses  and  restaurants  should  refuse  to  harbour 
him  ;  his  linen  should  not  go  to  the  wash,  his  shoes  to 
the  cobbler  nor  his  letters  through  the  post.  Only  on 
terms  such  as  these  should  he  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
conscience  sake.  The  conscientious  anti-vaccinator  is 
a  sturdy  advocate  of  sanitation ;  a  first  principle  of 
sanitation  is  the  clearing  away  of  all  matter  likely  to 
harbour  the  germs  of  disease,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
vicious  matter  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  take 
contamination  from  it.  When  there  is  no  epidemic  he 
may  be  tolerated ;  when  there  is  even  the  possible 
beginning  of  an  epidemic  he  is  vicious  matter  and  a 
public  danger. 


RECIPROCITY  OR  TARIFF  WARS. 

N  a  German  comedy  “  Zopf  und  Schwert,”the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  Prussia  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  intrigue  turns  on  the  proposed  marriage  of 
the  heir  to  the  English  throne  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Prussian  king.  Everything  goes  well  until  the  king 
discovers  that  one  of  the  English  terms  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  goods  into  Prussia  on  a  lower  tariff.  The 
king  resents  this ;  he  wants  both  the  marriage  and 
the  higher  tariff  ;  but  as  he  will  not  give  way  on  the 
latter  question  England  refuses  to  ratify  the  marriage. 
Times  have  altered  since  then,  but  it  happens  that  the 

!  German  tariff  is  once  more  occupying  the  serious 
attention  if  not  of  English  statesmen  at  any  rate  of 
English  merchants  and  traders.  The  most  evident 
change  in  the  position,  however,  is  that  whilst  in  the 
eighteenth  century  we  could  at  least  retaliate  by- 
refusing  consent  to  a  marriage,  we  have  now  cut 
ourselves  off  from  all  manner  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
sources.  As  we  make  no  political  alliances  we  can¬ 
not  do  what  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy  are  doing,  that 
is  point  out  to  Germany  the  consequences  of  their  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff  on  the  maintenance  of  political  treaties. 

;  Marriage  as  a  method  of  arranging  tariff  questions 
may  be  supposed  obsolete.  From  the  third  class  of 
resources  we  have  also  cut  ourselves  off.  We  cannot 
bargain  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  treaties.  There  is 
not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  is  so  helpless  as  we  are.  If 
the  tariff  proposals  only  concerned  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  we  should  have  no  means  of  securing  a  fair 
trade  with  Germany  by  reasonable  duties  laid  on  the 
goods  imported  into  the  country  of  one  from  the 
country  of  the  other.  She  would  protect  herself  from 
our  competition  in  Germany  and  we  should  not  be  able 
to  sell  there.  Certain  branches  of  our  export  trade 
would  thus  be  damaged  or  destroyed ;  while  other 
branches  of  our  industries  would  suffer  the  same  fate 
by  the  unrestricted  entry  of  German  products  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them. 

If  the  extreme  proposals  of  the  new  German  tariff 
are  withdrawn,  and  reduced  to  dimensions  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  European  nations 
to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  present  reciprocity 
treaties,  we  shall  have  to  accept  the  settlement 
on  conditions  which  have  been  determined  by  every¬ 
body  but  ourselves.  Other  nations  will  have  chosen 
the  points  that  most  affect  themselves  and  we  shall 
have  to  accept  the  result  whatever  it  be.  That  is  to 
say  in  the  matter  we  shall  have  had  no  control  over 
our  own  business.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  tariff  will  be  carried  to 
such  a  point  as  to  endanger  the  renewal  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  treaties.  The  extreme  protective  duties  in  favour 
of  agricultural  products  are  not  only  resented  by  the 
countries  with  whose  political  interests  Germany  has 
hitherto  been  allied,  but  by  the  industrials  of  Germany 
herself  who  are  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Extreme 
protection  for  agriculture  would  mean  corresponding 
protection  for  manufactures.  Germany  would  thus  put 
herself  into  the  position  which  the  late  President 
McKinley  described  as  impossible- — that  of  wishing  to 
sell  everything  without  buying  anything.  The  natural 
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consequence  of  attempting  an  absurdity  of  this  kind  is 
to  invite  reprisals  by  a  war  of  tariffs  between  the  nations 
affected.  The  whole  thing  is  an  anachronism  just  as 
much  as  free  trade  is  an  anachronism.  A  war  of 
tariffs  is  several  generations  behind  the  times,  while  free 
trade  is  to  say  the  least  an  indefinite  number  of  gene¬ 
rations  ahead  of  any  possibility.  Yet  if  it  were  not  for 
the  recent  remarkable  conversion  of  America,  or  at 
least  the  American  President,  whose  action  did  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  to  make  a  tariff  war 
probable,  we  might  suppose  that  the  era  of  this  kind  of 
warfare  had  opened  or  had  come  again.  But  that  has 
given  quite  another  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  made  the 
action  of  Germany  appear  belated.  Very  probably  it  is  the 
American  economic  policy  hitherto  pursued  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  irritation  in  Germany  which  has  resulted  in  the 
proposed  higher  tariff.  One  of  the  arguments  used  in 
its  defence  is  that  it  might  furnish  a  basis  for  that  com¬ 
bined  action  of  Europe  against  America  which  has  been 
talked  of  so  much,  and  the  possibility  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt  was  a  means  of  bringing  about  Mr.  McKinley’s 
rapid  conversion.  Had  this  not  taken  place  we  should 
have  been  in  far  more  imminent  danger  than  we  are  at 
present  of  the  real  outbreak  of  that  war  of  tariffs 
which  Lord  Salisbury  once  described  as  the  danger  of 
the  future. 

It  is  the  era  of  reciprocity  treaties  in  fact  which 
seems  more  likely  to  set  in  than  the  tariff  war 
notwithstanding  the  apparently  retrograde  tendencies 
in  Germany.  If  anything  like  a  sympathetic  response 
comes  from  America  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  McKinley 
for  the  policy  of  “good  will  and  friendly  trade 
relations  to  prevent  reprisals  ”  then  the  party  in 
Germany  that  objects  to  the  raised  tariff  will  have  a 
powerful  instrument  for  procuring  its  rejection.  They 
take  exactly  that  line  of  argument,  and  the  Commercial 
Diet  which  represents  the  German  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  plenty  of  evidence  at  hand  in  the  attitude  of 
Austro- Hungary  that  such  reprisals  would  promptly  take 
place.  A  war  of  tariffs  implies  political  consequences. 
The  allies  of  the  Triplice  cannot  be  cutting  each  other’s 
throats  in  a  commercial  war  without  endangering  its 
existence.  The  diverted  trade  would  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  Russia,  of  France,  and  above  all  to  the  benefit 
of  the  detested  English.  Probably  the  external  policy 
of  Germany  will  be  decisive  of  the  question.  The  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  ultra-protectionists  will  be  brought  to  such 
a  degree  of  reasonableness  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  renewal  of  the  treaties.  Should  this  desirable 
result  be  reached,  and  the  hot  heads  of  Germany 
and  America  be  cooled  by  the  wider  considera¬ 
tions  of  policy  which  are  present  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  an  economic  disaster  will  be  averted.  In 
the  long  run  the  nations  benefit  by  each  other’s 
prosperity.  The  benefits  England  might  obtain  from 
the  threatened  tariff  war  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  exclusion  from  countries  with  whom  under  a 
reasonable  tariff  she  would  carry  on  a  natural  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse.  It  is  the  true  objective  of  the 
nations  to  take  from  other  nations  such  of  their  products 
as  they  can  use  without  harm  to  their  industries  and 
labour.  That  is  the  lesson  Mr.  McKinley  had  learned  ; 
and  which  it  is  the  part  of  commercial  treaties  to  embody. 
Tariffs  which  aim  at  exclusion  are  mere  brutal  expedients 
which  are  met  with  equally  brutal  retaliation.  A  fiscal 
system,  or  no  system,  such  as  ours  on  the  other  hand 
is  an  abdication  of  the  proper  functions  of  government 
which  should  aim  at  regulating  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts  of  inter¬ 
national  commercial  life.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  said  Mr.  McKinley. 
We  see  that  well  enough  in  England,  but  persist 
in  invoking  a  spirit  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  our 
own  nor  any  other  times  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
experience. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

C2INCE  we  last  discussed  the  position  of  England 
'-D  in  the  Persian  Gulf  developments  of  much  signi¬ 
ficance  have  occurred.  A  subsidised  line  of  Russian 
trading  steamers  has  commenced  to  run  from  Odessa 
to  the  Gulf  ports.  So  far  the  commercial  venture 
has  not  been  very  successful.  To  the  Russian  Govern¬ 


ment  this  is  possibly  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
The  project  has  to  her  more  of  political  than  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  It  permits  her  to  point,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  vested  interests  which  will  require 
protection.  That  time  is  not  far  off.  The  decision  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  survey  the  line  from  Quetta 
to  Nushki  as  the  beginning  of  a  railway  which  will 
connect  Persia  with  India  is  certain  to  excite  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  Russian  statesmen  and  suggest  a  counter¬ 
move.  Already  the  inspired  Russian  press  is  protest¬ 
ing  that  with  an  English  railway  projected  on  one  side 
and  a  German  railway  on  the  other  Russia  is  threatened 
strategically  and  commercially  and  must  take  steps 
to  safeguard  her  own  rights  and  interests.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  she  possesses  absolute  control 
over  railway  construction  in  Persia.  No  line  can  be 
laid  except  by  her  or  with  her  consent.  Russia  at  least 
does  not  forget  it. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  fresh  disturbing  factor 
has  appeared.  The  scramble  for  positions  of  advantage 
in  the  Gulf  has  commenced  unexpectedly  by  a  supposed 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  convert  her  shadowy 
suzerainty  over  Koweit  into  actual  military  occupation. 
Lying  on  the  north-west  shores  of  the  Gulf  some  sixty 
miles  below  the  point  where  the  combined  waters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  enter  the  sea,  Koweit 
possesses  a  port  of  unusual  excellence  on  a  coast  which 
is  very  poor  in  good  harbourage.  Its  immediate 
importance  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
destined  terminus  of  the  projected  Euphrates  Valley 
railway,  which  under  German  auspices  is  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
the  opinion,  or  in  the  visions,  of  some  geographers, 
may  form  the  first  stage  of  the  future  overland 
route  to  India.  The  Shaikh  of  Koweit  has  lately 
been  engaged  in  a  desperate  warfare  with  his 
neighbour  the  Amir  of  Nejd,  an  Arab  chief  over 
whom  Turkey  likewise  claims  a  disputed  suzerainty. 
At  first  successful  in  his  attack,  Shaikh  Mubdrak  has 
lately  suffered  defeat  and  is  apparently  threatened  in 
his  turn  with  invasion.  Finding  him  in  trouble  the 
Sultan  despatched  a  ship  of  war  with  troops  from 
Busrah  with  the  intention  of  establishing  military 
occupation  in  Koweit.  Shaikh  Mubarak  promptly 
appealed  to  the  British  who  are  de  facto  the  paramount 
Power  in  those  waters,  accustomed  for  generations  to 
police  the  coast,  control  the  tribes  lying  along  it  and 
adjust  their  quarrels.  When  the  Turkish  corvette 
appeared  at  Koweit  she  found  a  British  gunboat 
there,  prepared  if  necessary  to  use  force  in  preventing 
her  from  landing  the  forces  and  she  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Busrah  as  she  had  come.  The  motives  which 
prompted  the  action  of  Turkey  still  remain  obscure. 
Intervention  to  terminate  the  W’arfare  with  Nejd  may 
serve  as  a  useful  pretext,  but  nobody  will  believe  that  it 
was  the  real  object.  It  is  suggested  that  the  poverty 
of  his  exchequer  emboldened  the  Sultan  to  seize  a 
source  of  new  income  and  lay  Koweit  under  tribute. 
The  explanation  is  more  than  probable.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  acted  without  some 
external  encouragement  and  promise  of  support.  It  is 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  that  Koweit 
should  be  in  the  same  hands  as  the  territory  to  be 
traversed  by  the  railway  leading  to  it.  If  the  Turkish 
action  has  not  been  at  the  instigation  of  Germany  it 
has  certainly  been  in  her  interest. 

A  British  naval  force  of  some  strength  is  now  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  Gulf.  It  is  asserted  and  denied  that 
at  the  request  of  the  Shaikh  a  British  protectorate 
will  be  proclaimed  over  Koweit.  If  Reuter’s  agency 
and  newspaper  announcements  are  to  be  credited 
the  difficulty  has  already  been  adjusted  and  the 
affair  no  longer  wears  a  serious  aspect.  The  British 
and  Turkish  forces,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  were 
merely  co-operating  to  keep  the  peace  between  Koweit 
and  Nejd  and  have  now  amicably  arranged  their 
spheres  of  action.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  British  authorities  has  produced 
the  natural  result  and  the  incident  has  found  a  peaceful 
diplomatic  grave  with  an  obituary  carefully  framed  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  surviving  relatives.  Great 
Britain,  we  are  further  told,  has  a  full  understanding 
with  Germany  and  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  projected  terminus.  Herein  may  be  the  germs  of 
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much  future  trouble.  If  Koweit  is  to  be  occupied 
unconditionally  as  the  terminus  of  a  German  railway 
then  Koweit  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  become  a 
German  port.  And  if  Germany  has  a  port  how  is  Russia 
to  be  denied  one  also  ?  We  may  look  with  complacence 
on  German  rivalry,  but  the  dangerous  significance  of  a 
Russian  naval  basis  in  Persia  cannot  be  minimised  or 
concealed. 

The  most  pleasing  and  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the 
incident  is  the  unusual  firmness  displayed  by  the  British 
authorities.  Looking  at  the  feeble  and  irresolute  policy 
which  has  hitherto  governed  our  proceedings  in  Persia 
and  further  East,  this  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
comes  as  a  surprise.  It  would  not  be  far  from  the 
mark  to  ascribe  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  chief  importance  of  Persia  lies  in  her 
connexion  with  India  ;  operations  in  Persia  and  Persian 
waters  must  largely  be  controlled  from  the  nearest 
basis.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  British  representative 
in  Persia  was  directly  subordinate  to  the  Indian 
Government.  India  is  fortunate  in  possessing  at  pre¬ 
sent  as  Viceroy  the  man  who  knows  more  and 
holds  stronger  views  about  our  Persian  policy  than 
any  other  British  statesman.  The  danger  is  that  his 
forcible  initiative  may  be  neutralised  by  the  infirmity  of 
a  Government  which  has  shown  so  little  resolution  in  its 
conduct  of  Eastern  affairs.  The  events  of  Koweit 
almost  look  as  if  we  had  a  policy  of  some  sort 
in  Persia.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  policy.  It 
must  also  be  declared  with  a  publicity  and  decision 
which  will  compel  other  Powers  to  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  before  infringing  the  rights  which  England 
claims  and  is  prepared  to  defend.  A  mere  determina¬ 
tion,  even  if  formally  expressed,  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  may  serve  as  a  makeshift  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
prejudice  than  promote  a  final  and  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  more  permanence — perhaps  less — 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  than  in  other  places. 
Any  sudden  turn  of  events  may  produce  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  which  can  only  be  regulated 
by  reference  to  a  declared  policy.  Such  a  declaration 
would  make  for  peace  as  well  as  for  security.  The 
time  has  long  been  ripe  for  it.  But  where  is  the  man  ? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PARISH. 

II.  After  the  Reformation. 

HE  hurricane  of  religious  strife  from  over  the 
German  Sea  falls  on  the  parish  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  In  the  days  that  are  past  the 
House  of  God  has  been  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  to-day 
it  is  the  titled  robber’s  favourite  spoil.  From  the 
day  that  the  “  great  debate  ”  in  the  Commons’  House 
fails  to  save  the  monasteries,  a  black  terror  hangs  over 
the  land,  coward  fear  turns  the  very  shepherds  into 
wolves.  The  parson  raises  no  voice  when,  to  prepare 
the  simple  folk  for  the  coming  crime,  the  buffoons  of 
Thomas  Cromwell  profane  the  churches  with  ribaldry 
and  blasphemy.  Nay,  churchmen  high  and  low,  clerks, 
churchwardens,  sextons,  they  are  all  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  converting  the  Church’s  goods  to  their  own  use  ere 
the  tyrant  shall  claim  them  for  his.  At  last  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  flushed  with  the  plunder  of  monastery, 
of  alms  house  and  hospital,  swoop  down  on  the  parish  and 
chantry.  And  they  rob  the  church  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
vestments,  and  crucifixes,  and  of  all  the  bells  save  one,  j 
and  the  relics  they  scatter  and  the  service  books  they 
burn  and  from  the  guilds  of  the  parish  they  seize  the 
last  farthing.  And  the  Geneva-inspired  divines  give  j 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  young  Josiah,  who  has 
given  the  goods  of  the  Church  and  the  poor  to  increase 
the  substance  of  the  rich.  No  wonder  that  in  many  a 
lonely  village  the  parishioners  murmur  “  We  will  not 
receive  the  new  service  ;  because  it  is  but  like  a  Christ¬ 
mas  game,  but  we  will  have  our  old  service  of  Mattins, 
Mass,  Evensong  and  Procession,  in  Latin,  as  it  was 
before  ”.  Strangest  of  all  however — when  the  tempest 
has  spent  its  fury  and  the  new  order  in  the  Church 
is  comprehended — we  see  the  parish  struggling  bravely 
to  make  the  old  life  live  again  under  the  new  Prayer- 
book.  True  the  parish  exchequer  is  empty,  true  the 
church  is  dismantled  and  ruinous,  true  the  parson 


is  often  illiterate  and  non-resident.  Yet  still  the 
parishioners  walk  the  parish  bounds,  and  still  do  they 
hold  the  Church  Ale,  and  still  on  the  first  day  of  Mary’s 
month  will  Robin  Hood  bend  his  bow  and  the  lads  and 
lasses  dance  around  the  Maypole.  They  do  repair  the 
church  windows,  though  to  get  the  money  they  must  sell 
the  lead  from  the  church  roof.  And  they  have  sufficient 
humour  to  buy  an  hour-glass  for  the  preacher.  But 
the  powers  that  be  take  it  ill  that  there  shall  be  any 
pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  poor.  Wherefore  the  bishops 
command  that  the  Perambulation  shall  be  no  proces¬ 
sion.  They  must  carry  no  banners  nor  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  superstition,  nor  may  they  halt  where  the 
crosses  stand.  And  the  young  and  lightsome  folks 
shall  stay  at  home,  and  only  the  substantial  of  the  parish 
shall  perambulate.  And  the  State,  which,  thanks  to  its 
robbery  of  the  parish  guilds,  has  many  a  “  valiant 
beggar  ”  and  “  sturdy  vagabond  ”  on  its  hands,  forces 
the  Vestry  to  choose  overseers  and  wrangle  over  Poor 
Rates  with  the  result  that  rich  and  poor  quarrel  and  one 
begins  to  hear  of  the  select  Vestry. 

Parsons  and  parishioners  are  now  at  daggers  drawn 
and  the  Convocations  of  the  clergy  with  insolent  illegality 
authorise  the  parson  to  choose  one  of  the  two  wardens. 
And  the  King’s  Judges  when  they  ride  the  circuit  fume 
at  the  Church  Ales  and  have  the  impertinence  to  bid  the 
parsons  read  their  proclamations  on  the  matter  in  service¬ 
time.  But  there  is  now  more  humanity  in  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  show  that  if  there  be  no  Church  Ales 
village  quarrels  will  hardly  be  reconciled,  and  that 
certainly  the  parish  clerk  will  go  without  his  wages. 
And  Guil.  Cant.,  who  knows  something  of  the  meaning 
and  history  of  Christianity,  and  has  a  heart  for  the  poor, 
sets  down  the  prig  and  the  precisian,  who  shriek  for 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  taking  away  of  holydays  and 
a  church  locked  on  six  days  of  the  week.  Authority 
declares  in  its  chivalrous  plea  for  the  Catholic  parish 
and  merry  England  that  our  good  people  be  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  letted  nor  discouraged  from  ordinary  lawful 
recreation  after  the  end  of  divine  service  ;  for  when  shall 
the  common  people  have  to  exercise  except  upon 
Sundays  and  holydays,  seeing  that  they  must  live  by 
their  labour  and  win  their  living  upon  all  work  days  ? 

In  vain  were  these  words  of  wisdom  spoken  to  the 
prig  in  his  priggery.  The  Puritan  has  thrown  his  spells 
around  the  middle-class  man  in  the  street,  and  State 
and  Church  fall  before  his  violence.  And  the  Maypoles 
he  fells  and  the  churches  he  confounds  and  disorders, 
and  the  holydays  he  profanes  and  reverence  and 
pleasure  alike  wither  before  his  scowl.  True  the  aged 
parishioner  votes  with  joy  the  pence  to  the  sexton,  who 
rings  the  bells,  when  the  King  comes  over  the  water, 
but  merry  England  comes  not  back  with  his  Majesty. 
The  bishops,  tremble  before  the  Puritan  spectre  lest 
they  shall  have  to  go  on  their  travels  again,  and  will 
lecture  the  precisian  no  more.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
have  lost  the  Catholic  tradition  of  decorous  mirth  and 
old-world  reverence.  The  rich  (aided  by  Simon  Magus 
the  Diocesan  Chancellor)  fill  the  church  with  horse¬ 
boxes,  and  assume  during  its  services  the  airs  of  the 
minuet. 

“Curtsies  to  curtsies,  then  with  grace  succeed, 

Not  one  the  fair  omits,  but  at  the  creed.” 

The  poor  play  cards  on  the  Holy  Table  and  drink 
and  smoke  in  church  when  they  elect  the  wardens. 

And  so  when  the  voice  of  the  revivalist  preacher  is 
heard  the  earnest  peasant  and  the  thoughtful  tradesman 
pass  away  into  schism.  Meanwhile  the  churchwardens 
are  busy  converting  the  Church  House  into  the  Protes¬ 
tant  monastery,  alas  the  Work  House,  and  the  parson 
is  removing  the  font  to  his  garden,  and  rightly.  The 
equality  of  the  baptized  parishioners  is  at  an  end  and 
few  regard  the  priests  as  the  dispensers  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  It  were  painful  and  needless  to  linger  more  on 
the  fall  of  the  old  order  ;  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  its  ruin  appear  :  the  mouldering  church  porch  and 
the  tottering  church  rafters  and  grass-grown  church¬ 
yard  paths,  and  three-deckers,  and  the  fading  green  baize 
cushions  in  the  pews,  and  the  Vestry  of  plural  votes,  and 
the  bitter  cry  of  peasant  hate. 

Our  fathers’  days  and  our  own  have  seen  the  parish 
church  rise  again  from  its  ruins.  They  have  seen  it 
once  more  filled  with  eager  and  loving  worshippers. 
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But  though  the  church  has  a  congregation  it  is  no  more 
one  with  the  parish.  The  parish  has  too  often  stood 
not  for,  but  against  church  restoration,  and  the  law 
declares  that  its  duty  to  repair  the  church  is  at  an  end. 
Bucolic  radicalism  has  moreover  played  with  it  strange 
tricks.  It  has  defined  a  parish  as  a  place  for  which  a 
separate  overseer  is  or  may  be  appointed  :  it  has  set  up 
a  “  parish  council  ”,  which  may  discuss  rates  ;  but  may 
give  the  parishioners  neither  a  sermon  nor  a  circus. 
The  old  Vestry  remains,  with  its  plural  voters,  to 
discuss  sacred  things,  the  most  horrible  and  painful 
anachronism  in  the  land.  The  parish  of  history,  the 
parish  that  made  merry  England  will  perchance  some 
day  live  again — but  only  when  as  in  the  knightly  years 
Englishmen  are  one  in  Sacraments  and  faith. 


THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE.* 

THE  history  of  Marie- Joseph-Rose-Tascher  de  La 
Pagerie,  better  known  as  the  Empress  Josephine, 
would  furnish  a  good  subject  for  the  author  of  “  L’Aiglon  ”. 
It  is  full  of  dramatic  situations,  the  character  of 
Napoleon  is  of  that  Titanic  nature  which  lends  itself  to 
drama,  and  if  Josephine  herself  falls  short  of  a  true 
heroine  of  tragedy  she  is  at  times  at  least  a  pathetic 
figure.  The  daughter  of  a  Creole  planter  of  Martinique, 
Josephine  left  her  native  island  for  France  in  1779,  to 
become  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  wife  of  Alexandre 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais.  The  marriage,  which  had 
been  one  “  de  convenance  ”,  was  not  at  first  a  happy 
one,  and  a  separation  was  the  result.  In  1788 
Josephine  returned  to  her  parents  with  her  daughter 
Hortense,  leaving  her  son  under  the  care  of  his  father  ; 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  native  Sibyl  who  according  to 
the  local  tradition  had  in  her  youth  foretold  that  she 
should  be  Queen  of  France  seemed  indeed  unlikely  to 
be  fulfilled.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789  however 
drew  her  into  its  vortex.  Martinique,  like  S.  Domingo, 
became  the  prey  to  a  racial  struggle  between  the 
whites  and  the  negroes,  and  her  husband  anxious  for  a 
reconciliation  urged  her  to  leave  the  disturbed  island 
and  join  him  in  Paris.  She  agreed  to  leaving  Mar¬ 
tinique  for  good  in  September  1790  and  taking 
Hortense  with  her. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  life  of  Josephine  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  her  husband.  The 
Vicomte  who  now  appears  to  have  abandoned  the 
frivolities  of  his  earlier  years — the  cause  of  their 
estrangement — had  been  elected  a  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  of  1789  by  the  nobles  of  Blois,  but  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  supported  the 
constitutional  party  led  by  Lafayette  and  Barnave. 
He  was  twice  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  once 
during  the  critical  period  of  the  King’s  attempted  flight 
in  June  1791.  Then  disgusted  at  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
France  he  like  many  others  was  fain  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  at  home  and  to  fight  for  that  liberty  which 
was  denied  him  in  his  own  land.  He  accordingly 
rejoined  the  army  where  he  rapidly  rose,  and  in  May 
1793  was  appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine.  He  failed  however  to  relieve  Mayence, 
was  recalled,  arrested  as  a  suspect  and  in  June  1794 
arraigned  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  His  case 
was  a  hopeless  one.  He  was  a  ci-devant  noble,  his 
eldest  brother  was  serving  with  the  hated  Emigres,  he 
had  failed  in  the  impossible  task  of  relieving  Mayence, 
and  three  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  guillotine.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one 
Josephine  was  thus  left  a  widow.  Her  real  life  was 
now  to  begin.  For  the  next  year  she  appears  to  have 
supported  herself  and  her  children  on  remittances 
from  her  mother,  until  by  the  help  of  Tallien  she 
recovered  some  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  her  husband. 
She  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  notorious 
Mme.  Tallien  in  prison.  They  had  both  escaped  by 
the  sudden  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  her  enemies  have 
not  tailed  to  declare  that  she  received  assistance  from 
Barras  at  the  price  of  her  virtue.  But  although 
these  charges  have  not  been  disproved,  and  Mr.  Ober’s 
attempt  to  do  so  is  singularly  disappointing — neither 
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have  they  been  proved.  We  may  therefore  give  her 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

On  9  March  1796,  eighteen  months  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Beauharnais,  she  became  the  wife  of  Bonaparte 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  had  just  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Where  or  how 
the  young  general  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
future  wife  and  what  were  his  motives  in  seeking 
her  hand  are  still  matters  of  controversy.  With  his 
fortune  to  make,  Bonaparte  might  have  chosen  worse. 
Josephine  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
I  honourable  of  the  French  noblesse  who  had  thrown 
,  themselves  on  the  popular  side,  and  yet  were  unstained 
j  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Terror ;  while  her  sufferings 
during  that  period  and  the  fate  of  her  husband  would 
in  the  moment  of  reaction  be  looked  upon  as  an 
honour.  “  When  he  married  the  widow  Beauharnais  ”, 
says  Mme.  de  Remusat,  “  Bonaparte  believed  that  he 
j  was  allying  himself  to  a  very  great  lady  :  his  marriage 
|  therefore  was  one  conquest  the  more  ”.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  motive,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  Bonaparte  soon  became  violently 
enamoured.  All  accounts  agree  in  describing  Josephine 
as  a  woman  who  if  not  actually  pretty  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  grace,  elegance,  charm  and  esprit. 

Bonaparte  was  a  man  whose  emotions  like  all  else 
about  him  were,  if  changeable,  very  masterful.  He 
determined  to  win  her  and  won  her  as  he  fought  his 
battles,  and  having  won  her  he  demanded  the  service 
of  her  whole  being.  Very  different  was  the  attitude 
of  his  bride.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mme.  Le  Normand 
she  would  have  preferred  General  Hoche  to  “  the  little 
Bonaparte”.  Nor  are  there  wanting  those  who  accuse 
Josephine  of  actual  infidelity  during  the  earlier  days  of 
her  marriage.  On  these  points  reliable  evidence  is  not 
|  obtainable — and  Mr.  Ober  does  not  help  us.  An  easier 
j  and  a  more  natural  explanation  than  that  of  infidelity 
suggests  itself.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  one 
j  who  had  lately  lost  her  first  husband  through  so  tragic 
a  death  could  have  responded  at  once  to  the  ardent 
|  passion  of  her  new  lover.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a  woman  of  much  intensity  of  feeling  or  depth 
j  of  character  would  have  accepted  Bonaparte’s  offer  at 
all.  Now  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Josephine 
j  was  deficient  in  these  qualities.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
|  shallow  natures  that  are  but  slightly  affected  by  passing 
troubles,  and  are  incapable  of  much  passion.  She 
had  surrendered  to  the  fiery  wooing  of  the  impetuous 
soldier,  but  her  indolent  easy-going  Creole  nature 
could  not  catch  the  flame,  and  his  transports  wearied 
when  they  did  not  positively  frighten  her.  She  was 
well  content  with  the  easy  circumstances  which  her 
|  marriage  had  brought  her.  She  loved  her  comfortable 
home  in  Paris.  She  had  no  desire  to  share  the  anxieties 
and  the  hurry  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  in  spite  of 
his  prayers  and  commands  only  joined  him  at  the  end 
j  of  June.  Her  exacting  husband  was  of  course  far 
from  satisfied  :  “  I  write  often  and  you  rarely.  I  send 
you  a  thousand  kisses  as  hot  as  yours  are  cold.”  On 
returning  to  Milan  from  his  army  in  November  he  finds 
that  she  has  left  for  Genoa,  and  bitterly  bids  her  not  to 
interrupt  her  pleasures  for  one  for  whom  she  no  longer 
cares.  At  another  moment  he  is  furious  through  jealousy. 
“  What  affair  prevents  you  from  writing  to  your  good 
lover  ?  What  tender  affection  stifles  your  love  for 
me  ?  Josephine,  take  care,  one  night  the  doors  will 
be  forced  and  I  shall  be  with  you.”  Small  wonder 
that  Josephine  says,  “This  man,  extraordinary  in  every¬ 
thing,  was  of  a  furiously  jealous  disposition  :  often  and 
much  did  I  suffer  from  his  suspicions.  I  could  not  see, 

I  could  not  receive  visits  from  anybody,  without  being 
subject  to  the  most  unfavourable  interpretation.  .  .  . 

I  shall  always  remember  those  journeys  to  Italy  ;  never 
shall  I  forget  the  tears  I  shed.” 

On  their  return  from  Italy  a  quarrel  occurred  and 
she  was  driven  from  her  house.  During  the  Egyptian 
campaign  matters  became  worse  :  and  needless  to  say 
there  were  plenty  of  enemies  eager  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  too  successful  woman.  Although  by 
this  time  the  ardour  of  Bonaparte,  it  would  seem,  had 
somewhat  abated  and  he  had  liaisons  of  his  own,  he 
was  now,  as  a  person  of  world- wide  importance, 
furious  that  the  infidelities  of  his  wife  should  make 
|  him  “the  laughing  stock  of  the  imbeciles  of  Paris”. 
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He  therefore  angrily  accused  her  of  playing  the  coquette 
with  all  the  world.  Josephine  wrote  a  dignified  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  charge.  There  is  no  definite  evidence 
against  her.  Unfortunately  when  Bonaparte  reached 
Paris  after  his  perilous  journey  from  Egypt  he  found 
her  absent.  She  had  hastened  to  meet  him  and  missed 
him  on  the  way.  The  brothers  of  Bonaparte  were 
eager  for  a  divorce.  But  he  accepted  her  explanation 
which  was  in  all  likelihood  a  true  one.  They  were 
reconciled  once  more,  and  even  malice  has  not  any 
charge  to  bring  against  her  character  thereafter. 

Nevertheless  things  were  no  longer  as  they  had  been. 
Bonaparte’s  fierce  passion  had  passed  away — it  may 
be  partly  owing  to  suspicions  of  his  wife’s  infidelity. 
He  had  had  his  own  love  affairs  in  Egypt  and  these 
were  continued  after  his  return.  The  double  standard  of 
morals  for  man  and  woman  was  held  to  palliate  his 
amours  and  Josephine  was  forced  to  condone  them  ; 
nay  even  was  made  a  confidante.  When  first  he 
tnarried  Josephine  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  one  who 
could  forward  his  interests.  He  had  exaggerated  her 
importance.  Though  she  had  done  something  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  old  noblesse  her  influence  had  been  weakened 
by  the  revolutionary  sympathies  of  her  first  husband. 
She  was  indeed  of  some  assistance  in  the  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  by  the 
coup  d’etat  of  Brumaire.  She  gathered  secret  infor¬ 
mation  in  her  salon.  She  carried  on  negotiations  with 
the  accomplices  of  that  coup  d’etat  and  beguiled  its 
victims,  amongst  others  Gohier,  one  of  the  few  incor¬ 
ruptible  members  of  the  Directory.  When  however 
Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  he  no  longer  needed 
her  help.  The  Bourbons  sought  to  enlist  her  sympa¬ 
thies  in  their  scheme  of  a  restoration,  but  Bonaparte 
had  no  intention  of  playing  the  part  of  a  second  Monk 
and  plainly  told  her  so. 

His  letters  now  become  less  frequent  and  shorter  : 
we  miss  the  glowing  passion  of  his  earlier  style,  and 
the  longest  are  those  which  reproach  her  with  her 
reckless  extravagance  and  expenditure.  Advancing 
years  and  the  preoccupations  of  his  world-wide  ambi¬ 
tions  may  in  part  account  for  this.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  man  has  changed  ;  that 
Bonaparte  has  found  his  wife  incapable  of  the  intensity 
of  love  he  has  demanded,  and  that  already  the  idea  of  a 
divorce  for  political  reasons  is  secretly  entertained. 
Nor  does  Josephine  appear  to  have  suffered  very 
deeply.  Delighting  in  her  position  as  wife  of  the  First 
Consul  and  then  as  Empress,  more  especially  in  the 
opportunities  it  gave  her  for  lavish  expenditure  in  dress, 
she  lived  an  easy  and  contented  life  amidst  the  whirl  of 
festivities  and  receptions,  for  which  her  elegance  and 
grace  well  fitted  her.  Not  that  the  Empress  was 
altogether  heartless.  She  still  bore  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  her  mother,  whom  she  tried  to  bring 
to  France  ;  she  was  ever  a  fond  mother  to  Eugene  and 
Hortense  her  children  by  her  first  husband,  and  was 
grateful  to  Napoleon  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon 
them  ;  she  loved  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  was  kind  to 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Yet  she  was  one 
of  those  simple,  rather  foolish  women  who  have  not  the 
depth  or  strength  of  character  to  feel  very  acutely  the 
tragedy  of  life.  When  at  last  the  blow  fell  and  Napoleon 
announced  to  her  that  political  necessity  demanded  that 
she  should  be  sacrificed  she  was  for  a  moment  over¬ 
whelmed.  Husband  and  wife  were  drawn  together 
again  and  something  of  the  old  passion  glimmers  in  his 
letters  and  treatment  of  her.  But  she  soon  acquiesced 
in  her  destiny  with  a  dignity  and  self-restraint  which 
command  our  respect,  although  we  are  forced  against 
our  wish  to  doubt  whether  one  who  had  felt  her  situa¬ 
tion  more  deeply  could  have  behaved  with  such  con¬ 
summate  propriety. 

And  so  Josephine  passes  away  out  of  the  life  of  her 
great  husband.  He  still  corresponded  with  her  from 
time  to  time,  calling  her  “his  friend”.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  met  again.  Yet  they  could 
not  entirely  forget  the  past.  On  the  news  of  Napole'on’s 
exile  to  Elba  she  exclaimed  “  If  it  were  not  for  his  wife 
1  should  demand  to  go  with  him  ”  ;  and  when  the  great 
conqueror  died  it  is  said  that  a  locket  was  found  round 
his  neck  containing  her  portrait. 

The  career  of  Josephine  is  of  some  importance  from  an 
historical,  or  rather  from  a  biographical  point  of  view. 


The  part  she  played  in  the  political  world  was  not  great, 
but  as  Mr.  Ober  puts  it  “  Her  life  is  the  canvas  upon 
which,  in  strong  relief,  we  may  find  the  character  of 
that  great  genius  with  whom  her  fortune  was  so  in¬ 
timately  associated.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Josephine’s 
life  is  therefore  necessary  to  complete  that  of 
Napoleon  :  to  soften  the  stern  and  martial  figure  that 
shines  isolate  in  his  battles  :  in  fact  to  give  a  human 
aspect  to  one  who  has  been  declared  devoid  of  the 
tenderer  traits  of  humanity  ”.  No  doubt  Josephine  has 
been  the  victim  of  much  malice,  and  her  enemies  have 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  able  to  prove  their 
accusations  ;  but  it  is  some  years  since  M.  Aubenas 
wrote  his  book  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  careful 
review  of  all  the  material  which  has  since  come  to 
hand.  The  work  before  us  cannot  be  said  adequately 
to  answer  the  need.  The  authorities  are  quoted  with 
little  criticism  :  very  few  references  are  given  :  nor 
can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ober’s  estimate  of  Josephine. 
He  nowhere  seems  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
shallowness  of  her  character  which  to  our  mind  is  the 
real  key  to  the  enigma  of  her  life,  and  which  prevents 
us  from  placing  her  among  the  great  heroines  of 
history. 


SCOTTISH  PAINTERS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

RITING  about  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  ana  the 
interesting  work  by  Scottish  painters  shown 
there  I  expressed  a  regret  that  the  managers  had  not 
made  a  fuller  collection  of  national  painting,  giving  a 
rest  to  the  more  hackneyed  English  school  of  the  last 
century.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  opened  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
an  exhibition  that  goes  far  to  supplement  that  in 
Glasgow.  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  a  little  late  in 
the  day,  of  seeing  it,  and  advise  any  English  visitors 
who  can  spare  a  day  from  Glasgow,  to  do  likewise 
before  it  closes.  Adding  in  the  examples  to  be  found 
under  the  same  roof  in  the  charming  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  they  will  have  gained  a  fair  idea  of  the  school 
from  Raeburn  down  to  Chalmers  and  Fraser. 

A  whole  room  is  given  to  Raeburn.  It  would  bear 
weeding,  for  there  are  many  pieces  that  only  show  up 
Raeburn  as  the  mannerist  of  caoutchouc  depressions 
at  the  corners  of  eyes  and  mouths,  of  forced  red  shadow, 
of  cold-cream  complexions,  of  papery-crinkled  draperies. 
The  eyes  must  be  resolutely  shut  against  these  traitors 
and  fixed  on  the  pictures  that  proclaim  him  a  portrait- 
inventor  of  extraordinary  gift,  a  master  of  dignity., 
humour  and  seduction,  a  painter  on  easy  happy  terms 
with  paint,  a  colourist  sure  of  certain  effects,  surprised 
and  inspired  to  others  less  safe  and  common. 

In  commanding  presence,  inventiveness  of  pose, 
completeness  on  a  big  scale  and  in  a  big  style  the 
famous  “Dr.  Nathaniel  Spens  ”  takes  the  first  place. 
He  is  dressed  in  the  ancient  uniform  of  the  “  Roykl 
Archers  ”,  the  King’s  bodyguard  in  Scotland.  This 
means  a  tartan  coat  of  green  and  blue  check  with  white 
shoulder-belts  crossing  on  a  gilt  badge,  white  breeches 
and  a  splendidly  picturesque  plumed  bonnet.  The 
wearer  of  this  bravery  is  an  old  gentleman  with  a  fine 
ruddy-jovial  complexion  and  choleric-humorous  features 
in  act  to  take  aim  at  some  imaginary  cock  robin  in 
defence  of  His  Majesty’s  person.  The  design  of  the 
arms  stretching  the  bow,  of  the  face  and  bonnet  over 
the  tan-coloured  glove,  is  magnificent,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  flat  and  solid  in  the  colour-mosaic  as  nice  as  the 
mixture  of  dignity  and  fun  in  the  subject.  Near  this 
is  a  first-rate  example  of  Raeburn’s  ideal  of  beauty 
and  seduction  (there  are  too  many  second-rate),  the 
“Portrait  of  a  Lady”  (148)  belonging  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Sanderson.  Dark  ringlets  cluster  close  to  the 
little  round  head  and  sweep  a  transparent  shadow 
across  the  eyes.  The  face,  neck  and  bust  make  one 
brightness  (just  a  trifle  explosive  at  a  distance)  broken 
by  few  markings— the  full,  sharply  defined  shadow 
under  the  nose,  and  the  red  lips,  slightly  parted,  for 
the  chief  of  them.  There  is  less  doctoring  of  shadows 
with  vermilion  than  usual,  some  delicate  painting  where 
the  ear  passes  out  of  light  ;  and  the  rounding  of 
the  chin,  the  painting  of  the  curls,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pattern  these  cut  upon  the  brow  and  cheek,  the 
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swimming  depth  of  the  eyes  show  the  painter  wrought 
up  to  a  zealous  effort  over  a  fashion  of  beauty  he 
loved,  but  often  treated  carelessly.  The  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Kinnear  (173)  deserves  to  be  put  after  this 
and  is  even  more  remarkable  for  its  artfulness.  This 
beauty  is  more  mature ;  and  Raeburn  has  thrown  a 
black  lace  veil  over  the  shoulders  and  arms,  concen¬ 
trating  his  dazzle  on  the  head  and  neck.  “  Mrs.  McCall 
of  Ibroxhill  ”  (163),  a  beautiful  and  melancholy 

face,  strikes  a  note  of  higher  distinction  than  most  of 
Raeburn’s  dames.  “Mrs.  James  Campbell”  (145)  is 
one  of  his  humorous  old  ladies,  the  painting  of  her 
mouth  astonishing  for  its  sleight-of-hand.  The  group 
of  Lady  Perth  and  her  little  girl  (166)  is  not  of  first 
quality  throughout ;  the  forms  are  too  square  and  flat, 
but  it  is  ingeniously  arranged,  with  its  green  garden 
seat,  spray  of  rose  in  the  child’s  hand,  and  the 
brilliant  scarlet  note  of  her  shoe.  There  are  felicities 
of  detail  of  the  same  sort  in  another  group  of  three 
children  (Patersons  of  Huntly,  No.  169),  an  apple- 
branch  held  against  the  sky  and  a  striped  puce  and 
white  waistcoat  against  a  scarlet  jacket. 

Thomson  of  Duddingston  might  pass  for  a  master  if 
one  only  of  his  landscapes  had  been  shown.  His  dream 
of  the  Highlands  is  complete  in  this  without  the  dis¬ 
astrous  jarring  stuff  he  so  often  introduces.  There  is 
sun-grey  mountain  and  ruined  castle,  silver  sky  and 
dark  full  sea,  the  whole  expressed  in  rich  mysterious 
pastes  like  Turner’s  early  work.  In  No.  8,  “  Castle 
Urquhart”,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fatal  tree  is  brought 
in  to  throw  the  distance  back.  This  distance  of  castle 
and  rock  in  broad  ghostly  sunlight  is  itself  well  con¬ 
ceived. 

Of  Wilkie  there  are  two  delightful  little  early  pieces  ; 
an  old  man  romping  with  a  child  and  dog  and  “  The 
Jew’s  Harp”.  The  “  Rabbit  on  the  Wall  ”  is  a  little 
leathery  compared  with  these,  and  the  other  pictures 
are  in  the  swishy  late  manner  when  new  ideas  of  paint¬ 
ing  were  at  war  with  habit  and  method. 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  period  when  Watson- 
Gordon  (1788-1869)  carried  on  the  line  of  handsome 
portraiture  that  has  never  been  extinct  in  Scotland  ; 
when  Scott-Lauder  was  training,  by  study  in  Italy 
and  the  practice  of  his  own  unsatisfactory  troubled  art 
the  teacher  of  Orchardson,  Pettie,  MacTaggart  and  the 
rest,  and  when  David  Scott  and  Dyce  groped  for  a  new 
imaginative  art,  a  generation  before  the  Preraphaelites. 
David  Scott  had  an  untoward,  ugly,  elvish  nature  in 
love  with  awe  and  mystery.  Some  of  his  work  is 
curiously  like  Madox  Brown’s  in  dramatic  energy  and 
cross  temper  (Scott  died  in  the  birth  year  of  the 
P. R.B.).  He  left  a  legacy  of  fancy  to  an  artist  even 
less  happily  endowed  by  nature  for  painting,  but  a 
darling  of  the  public  for  his  sentiment,  Noel  Paton, 
and  to  that  curious  figure,  William  Fettes  Douglas, 
who  took  over  the  subjects  of  diablerie  and  alchemy 
purely  to  enjoy  the  painting  of  their  bric-a-brac.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  his  pictures  here,  full  of  a  certain 
skill  and  pleasure  in  opposition  of  tapestry  colours  to 
ivory  and  india-red.  He  escaped  from  this  line  once  at 
least  to  paint  a  remarkable  landscape  of  Stonehaven 
Harbour,  shown  at  one  of  the  last  of  the  Grosvenor 
Galleries.  There  is  a  sketch  for  it  here,  and  also  a 
charming  portrait  sketch  of  Alexander  Fraser.  Of 
David  Scott  himself  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the 
“  Puck  ”  at  Glasgow. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  Glasgow  collection  is  the 
charming  portrait  of  his  little  child  by  William  Dyce. 
Its  arrangement,  its  method,  and  above  all  its  admirable 
childlikeness  suggest  a  study  of  Rembrandt  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  picture  that  used  to  be  called  the 
“  Prince  of  Orange  ”.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
a  man  should  turn  aside  from  the  career  he  marked  out 
for  himself  and  pursued  with  tenacity,  that  of  academic 
painting  founded  on  Raphael,  to  snatch  a  success  in  so 
different  a  school.  In  the  “  historical  ”  manner  Dyce 
attained  a  certain  dry  proficiency  but  never  touched  a 
point  nearly  so  high  as  this  portrait  marks  in  his 
parenthetical  excursion.  I  visited  the  Edinburgh  exhi¬ 
bition  with  some  curiosity  to  see  whether  anything  of 
the  same  quality  would  be  found  there.  There  is 
nothing  so  good,  but  there  is  another  little  child,  “  Miss 
Harriet  Welwood”  (27)  of  the  same  group  of  portraits. 
She  is  designed  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  “  Pene¬ 


lope  Boothby  ”,  and  very  well  designed  and  compre¬ 
hended  ;  but  abandonment  to  his  good  genius  did 
not  soften  and  silence  the  schoolmaster  in  Dyce  so 
completely  and  tempt  his  hand  on  into  painting.  The 
work  is  more  horny  and  shiny,  wants  the  rich  envelop¬ 
ment  and  depth  of  the  other.  I  believe  the  case  is 
commoner  in  the  arts  than  is  supposed  that  a  man 
fights  by  all  the  forces  of  his  education  and  critical 
taste  against  his  natural  gift.  Dyce  set  the  South 
Kensington  Schools  of  Design  going,  killed  himself 
over  the  legend  of  Arthur  in  the  Queen’s  Robing  Room 
at  Westminster,  was  full  of  ingenious  ideas  about 
teaching  art  and  of  learning  about  fresco  painting  ;  but 
of  such  as  this  little  child  was  his  real  kingdom,  if  he 
had  known  it.  Another  portrait  is  of  his  mother, 
clearly  an  early  work,  before  he  had  any  skill  in 
drawing.  Another  portrait  with  plenty  of  character,  is 
the  “Alexander  Webster”  (138).  There  is  also  a 
depressed  little  landscape  something  after  the  manner 
of  the  “  Pegwell  Bay  ”  at  the  Tate. 

With  John  Phillip  (1817-1867)  a  fresh  draught  was 
made  upon  the  past,  not  of  Italy  or  Holland  this  time, 
but  of  Spain.  How  astoundingly  near  Phillip  came  to 
the  painting  of  Velazquez  his  copy  of  a  part  of  “  Las 
Meninas  ”  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  shows  :  there  was 
no  virtuoso  to  touch  him  in  his  time,  and  Millais  in  his 
later  style  must  have  learnt  from  him.  As  with  so  many 
painters,  Scottish  and  English,  his  imagination  and 
taste  were  not  equal  to  his  powers  of  rendering,  and 
his  pictures  give  wonderful  patches  of  work  dis¬ 
counted  by  a  determination  to  screw  up  the  pitch  at 
every  point  of  the  composition,  to  over-labour  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  service  of  a  trifling  idea.  The  “National 
Lottery”  is  one  of  his  ambitious  pieces,  of  the  family 
of  “  La  Gloria  ”  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  Among  the 
other  pictures  shown  here,  none  is  more  interesting 
than  a  portrait  “Mrs.  Glen”  (88).  It  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  “  Nelly  O’Brien  ”  of  Reynolds  in  its 
pose,  rose-quilted  skirt,  blues,  and  pet  dog  in  the 
lady’s  lap.  It  aims  at  a  more  dazzling  pitch  of  colour 
and  nearly  breaks  through  into  a  high  magic  silver)' 
key,  but  hesitates  with  a  suspicion  of  too  much  colour 
everywhere. 

Alexander  Fraser  (1828-1899)  >s  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  landscape  school  that  succeeded.  His  work  is 
remarkable  for  sharpness  of  drawing  in  tree  stems  and 
foliage  without  losing  sense  of  envelopment.  Wintour, 
his  contemporary,  more  romantic  in  intention,  is  too 
loose,  too  remote  from  the  precise  mystery  of  the 
forms  of  nature. 

G.  P.  Chalmers  (1833-1878)  is  the  last  who  need  be 
considered  here.  There  are  several  examples,  in  por¬ 
traiture  and  incident,  of  the  silvery  light  and  dark  he 
aimed  at  on  the  instigation  of  Israels.  But  there  is 
also  an  early  portrait  of  Pettie,  simpler  in  its  aim  and 
admirable  in  strength  of  character  and  expressiveness 
of  drawing.  Pettie’s  own  excellent  drawing  and  over- 
flashy  colour  are  well  illustrated.  D.  S.  M. 


A  MEANS  OF  GRACE  FOR  THE  DRAMA. 

CURSORILY,  some  time  ago,  I  suggested  that 
theatres  ought  to  be  opened,  and  plays  enacted, 
in  the  morning,  not  in  the  evening.  Were  I  a  public 
speaker,  this  suggestion  would  doubtless  have  been 
punctuated  by  the  reporter  with  “  (a  laugh)  ”.  Being 
merely  a  writer,  I  have  not  even  the  solace  of  knowing 
that  it  amused  anyone.  It  certainly  did  nothing  more. 
Yet  it  deserved  very  serious  discussion.  For,  were  it 
carried  out,  we  should  soon  have  something  very  like  a 
respectable  national  drama. 

No  unbiassed  person  will  contend  that  we  have 
anything  like  that  at  present.  Serious  plays  draw  the 
public  only  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  “risky”. 
Prosperity  bends  her  beaming  face  down  on  the  music 
halls  and  on  the  theatres  devoted  to  musical  comedy, 
and  the  overflow  from  these  places  of  delight  finds  its 
way  either  to  such  farces  as  “Why  Jones  Left  Home  ”, 
or  to  such  sentimental  comedies  as  “  When  We  Were 
Twenty-One” — farces  that  are  to  art  as  practical  jokes 
are  to  wit,  sentimental  comedies  that  are  to  art  as  the 
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mingled  sobs  and  chuckles  of  a  man  ejected  from  a 
public-house  are  to  true  tears  and  laughter.  Why  does 
the  public  thus  neglect  dramatic  art?  Not,  as  the 
dilettanti  tell  us,  because  there  is  no  dramatic  art  for  it 
to  neglect.  We  have  several  dramatists  who  show 
themselves  capable  of  doing  fine  work,  and  who 
occasionally  do  it.  But  the  public  does  not  encourage 
them,  unless  it  suspects  them  of  trying  to  undermine 
its  morals.  In  France,  in  Germany,  such  artists  would 
have  their  reward,  immediately  and  constantly.  Why 
not  in  England?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  England 
is  not  an  artistic  nation  ;  and  the  answer  is  true,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  We  are  a  nation  of  practical  men,  whose 
genius  is  commercial.  It  is  said  by  many  experts 
(whether  truly  or  not  I  cannot  judge)  that  as 
“shopkeepers”  we  are  falling  off,  growing  rusty  and 
letting  other  nations  get  ahead  of  us.  But  nobody 
ever  attributes  to  us  any  attempt  to  compensate 
ourselves  for  diminishing  prosperity  by  becoming 
artistic.  Art  and  great  commercial  success  seldom 
thrive  together  in  one  nation,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
Germany  dramatic  art  will  be  less  encouraged  propor¬ 
tionately  as  her  citizens  grow  richer  and  richer.  In 
time  her  drama  will  sink  to  the  level  of  ours.  But, 
instead  of  waiting  placidly  for  that  time,  might  we  not 
make,  meanwhile,  a  spirited  effort  to  put  our  drama  on 
a  level  with  hers  ?  We  need  noc  fear  that  this  would 
be  a  forlorn  hope.  “Not  an  artistic  nation  ”  means, 
not  a  nation  incapable  of  artistic  emotion,  but  a  nation 
whose  capacity  for  such  emotion  is  not  spontaneous. 
There  are  ways  of  choking  such  capacity,  and  ways 
of  fostering  it.  The  surest  way  to  choke  it  in  regard 
to  drama  is  to  fix  the  time  for  playgoing  after  sunset — - 
that  is,  after  dinner  or  after  high-tea,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  surest  way  of  fostering  it  would  be 
to  fix  that  time  in  the  early  morning — to  make  break¬ 
fast  the  preliminary  tonic  to  drama,  and  lunch,  as 
supper  is  now,  the  anodyne. 

At  present,  we  have  to  playgo  either  in  the  evening 
or  in  the  afternoon.  Neither  time  is  propitious.  In 
either  of  them  the  most  artistic  creature  is  not  truly 
fit  to  cope  with  art ;  how  much  less  so,  the  average 
Englishman  !  The  morning  always  has  been  recognised 
as  the  time  when  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  heart 
are  best  performed.  In  the  morning  all  our  faculties 
are  agog.  We  are  fresh  from  sleep.  We  come  into 
the  sordid  world  purged  by  our  repose  from  it,  with 
all  that  in  us  is  divine  and  elemental  restored  to  us, 
ascendent  in  us,  for  a  little  while.  Our  hearts, 
so  slack  when  we  went  to  sleep,  so  slack  from 
the  thrumming  fingers  of  day,  are  tight-strung  again 
now.  A  touch  makes  them  vibrant.  Solemn  or 
enchanting  chords  quiver  from  them.  In  fact,  we 
can  feel  finely.  And,  just  as  our  emotions  are  in  proper 
trim,  so  are  our  brains.  We  cerebrate  clearly,  cleanly, 
assimilating  facts,  detecting  fallacies,  at  a  glance.  We 
are  as  receptive  as  tiny  children,  yet,  unlike  them,  able 
to  reason  from  our  learning.  Like  the  shining  day 
itself,  we  are  young.  In  the  afternoon,  like  the  day, 
we  are  middle-aged  already.  The  dust  and  dirt  of 
actual  life  cling  about  us.  We  are  tired,  disillusioned, 
sedentary,  looking  back  wistfully  at  the  mistakes  we 
have  made,  wishing,  with  I  know  not  what  of  bitter¬ 
ness  in  our  hearts,  that  we  could  live  our  lost 

morning  over  again.  For  after  lunch  we  cannot 
originate.  We  are  still  in  possession  of  all  our 
faculties,  but  we  cannot  make  them  do  for  us 
anything  new.  In  a  word,  we  are  middle-aged.  As  the 
sun  westers  we  become  old  men,  and  as  it  sinks 
we  die.  At  dinner-time  we  are  born  again.  But  the 

new  life  that  dinner  gives  us  is  a  horribly  inferior 

article  in  comparison  with  that  new  life  which  is  the 
gift  of  generous  sleep.  A  jolly  life,  if  you  will,  yet 
hectic,  treacherous,  and,  in  its  essence,  gross.  The 
glow  of  meats  and  wines  and  artificial  lights  recreate 
you  after  the  lassitude  produced  by  your  day’s  work. 
They  make  a  man  of  you.  But  what  kind  of  a  man  ? 
Emotionally,  a  sensualist,  and  a  sentimentalist,  too. 
Intellectually,  a  windbag.  You  have  the  capacity  for 
feeling,  but  only  the  grosser,  with  the  sillier,  human 
emotions  find  entry,  coming  in  their  grossest  and 
silliest  forms.  You  have  (I  address,  of  course,  the 
average  reader)  the  capacity  for  thinking,  but  you 
think  onlv  in  rough  outlines  and  lurid  tones.  You 


exaggerate,  loquaciously.  Your  tongue  runs  away 
j  with  you,  and  you  enjoy  the  sensation.  You  enjoy  the 
j  sound  of  your  own  voice.  You  are  impatient  of  other 
voices,  for  you  wish  to  give  forth  what  is  in  you,  and 
have  no  room  to  take  in  what  comes  from  anyone  else, 
dinner  having  robbed  your  brain  of  all  its  receptivity. 
It  is  in  this  aggressive,  irreceptive  mood  of  the  brain, 
and  in  that  gross  mood  of  the  heart,  that  you  do 
habitually  go  to  the  play.  What  is  the  kind  of  play 
likeliest  to  satisfy  such  a  spirit?  The  kind  of  play  that 
makes  no  demands  whatever  on  your  intellect,  while  it 
appeals  through  false  pathos  to  your  sentimentalism, 
or  through  horse-play  to  your  high  spirits,  or  to 
your  sensuality  through  a  pretty  chorus  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  cheery  little  tunes.  No  wonder,  then,  since  the 
managers  of  our  theatres  are  mostly  wise  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,  that  drama,  as  an  art-form,  does  not  thrive  among 
us.  In  France,  in  Germany,  it  thrives,  despite  evening 
performances,  because  the  French  and  the  Germans 
are  naturally  artistic,  and  can,  even  after  dinner,  more 
or  less  apprehend  and  appreciate  fine  art.  But  it 
would  thrive  there  far  more  fully  if  plays  were  acted 
in  the  morning,  for  the  morning  is  the  time  when  all 
human  beings  think  and  feel  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity.  Even  as  for  transaction  of  important 
business,  or  for  solemn  rites  of  religion,  the  morning 
is  everywhere  recognised  as  the  proper  time,  because 
the  requisite  qualities  of  brain  or  heart  are  then 
untainted,  so  should  the  morning  be  recognised  as  also 
the  ideal  time  for  playgoing.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
seen  a  play  performed  in  the  morning.  I  happen  to 
have  seen  many  plays  rehearsed  so.  And  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  always  appreciated  them — their 
goodness  or  their  badness — far  more  keenly  than  when 
1  have  seen  them,  later,  in  the  usual  w'ay.  Draw  on 
your  own  experience  in  other  arts.  You  may  once 
have  heard,  early  in  the  morning,  some  fine  familiar 
piece  of  music,  and  been  thrilled  by  it  with  a  thrill  that 
it  had  never  given  you  before,  and  have  wondered, 
when  next  you  heard  it  at  some  concert  in  afternoon  or 
evening,  that  you  could  not  recapture  that  ecstasy. 
Or,  with  tourist-like  determination  to  “  do  ”  thoroughly 
some  foreign  town  in  which  you  have  found  yourself,  you 
may  have  gone  early  in  the  morning  to  a  picture 
gallery,  and  been  enthralled  there  by  some  picture, 
which,  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  come  back  to  see  it, 
somehow  disappointed  you,  not  seeming  quite  so 
|  wonderful.  The  fault,  believe  me,  was  not  in  the 
|  picture,  but  in  yourself— in  the  self  that  the  day  had 
I  been  busily  blunting  and  marring.  Art  does  not  reveal 
her  secrets  unless  you  go  to  her  as  a  child  might  go. 
And  it  is  only  in  the  morning  that  you  are  child- like. 
It  is  only  then  that  your  soul  is  fresh  and  free,  worthy 
of  the  sacrament. 

In  the  morning,  then,  in  the  quite  early  morning,  the 
London  theatres  should  be  open,  and  in  the  evening 
never.  Imagine  a  musical  comedy  on  which  the 
curtain  rose  at  9  a.m.  !  How  rightly  we  should  be 
revolted  by  it,  seeing  it  in  its  true  colours,  in 
all  its  grossness  and  inanity !  Or  imagine  what 
in  these  conditions  would  become  of  such  plays 
as  Mr.  Esmond  and  Captain  Hood  now  confect 
for  our  maudlin  pleasure  !  We  should  shift  away  all 
such  trash  very  quickly,  should  we  not  ?  On  the  other 
|  hand,  we  should  make  a  good  deal  of  our  masterpieces. 

|  We  should  cry  out  for  more  masterpieces,  and  our  cry 
i  would  be  answered.  In  every  theatre  .  .  .  Utopian, 
am  I  ?  In  the  morning  the  community  is  hard  at  work  ? 
Then  let  all  the  houses  of  business  be  closed  in  the 
morning  and  remain  open  in  the  evening.  But  we  are 
still  by  way  of  being  a  business-like  nation  ?  And  the 
morning,  as  I  said,  is  the  only  proper  time  for  business  ? 
Well,  I  admit  that  you  have  posed  me.  But  an  idea  is 
not  the  less  serious  because  it  cannot  be  realised.  A 
!  dream  is  not  the  less  true  for  unfulfilment.  Max. 


PHCEN IX- ATLAS-PELICAN. 

IT  is  now  announced  that  provisional  arrangements 
have  been  entered  into  for  two  of  the  amalgamations 
among  insurance  companies,  which  we  referred  to  last 
week  as  being  rumoured.  The  Fire  department  of  the 
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Atlas  is  to  be  joined  with  the  Phoenix,  under  the  name 
of  the  “Phoenix  and  Atlas  Fire  Office,  Limited”. 
The  capitals,  funds,  assets,  directorates  and  staffs 
of  the  two  companies  are  to  amalgamate,  and  Mr. 

S.  J.  Pipkin,  the  general  manager  of  the  Atlas, 
will  become  the  general  manager  of  the  joint  com¬ 
pany.  The  subscribed  capital  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Atlas  respectively  is  ,£2,688,800  and  £1,200,000; 
the  paid-up  capital  £268,880  and  £144,000.  The 
funds  are  respectively  ,£1,307,955  and  .£496,333,  while 
the  premium  income  is  £1,268,974  and  £435*355- 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
amalgamation  is  the  desire  of  the  Phoenix  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Pipkin,  and,  as  he  declined  to  leave 
the  Atlas,  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  the  result 
was  to  arrange  for  a  combination  of  the  two  offices. 
During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  Mr.  Pipkin  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Atlas  the  fire  premiums  have  in¬ 
creased  from  less  than  £100,000  per  annum  to  over 
£435,000;  and  the  dividend  has  gone  up  from  155.  to 
245’.  per  share. 

With  one  exception  we  regard  the  amalgamation  as 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  everybody  concerned.  The 
joint  office  is  sure  of  excellent  management;  the  con¬ 
nexions  of  both  partners  are  valuable  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  combination  they  will  be  more  attractive  than 
ever  to  policy-holders.  Consequently  the  result  to  the 
shareholders  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  gratifying.  It  is 
almost  a  truism  that  in  insurance  matters  bigness 
attracts  business.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
magnitude  causes  the  company  to  be  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  that  policy-holders  prefer  to  insure  with  a 
well-known,  rather  than  with  a  little-known  office  ;  but  j 
in  Fire  insurance  matters  there  is  a  more  solid  reason 
in  favour  of  magnitude.  The  larger  the  operations  of 
a  company  the  more  it  is  able  to  spread  its  risks,  and 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  experience  average  results,  thus 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  the  danger  of  serious 
loss  in  bad  years.  In  the  recent  past  several  other  Fire 
insurance  companies  have  grown  to  great  size  by  a 
combination  of  magnitude  and  natural  growth,  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  other  offices  desiring 
to  obtain  their  due  share  of  the  business  should  also 
maintain  their  position  by  corresponding  increase  of 
business. 

The  only  people  to  whom  such  a  combination  as  that 
of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Atlas  is  detrimental  are  the 
officials  of  the  two  companies.  Experience  has  proved 
that  amalgamations  frequently  tend  to  block  promotion, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  possible  care  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  change  operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  1 
officials.  The  staffs  of  our  great  insurance  companies 
normally  work  in  a  very  whole-hearted  way  in  the 
interests  of  their  offices.  Their  remuneration  is  not 
usually  very  large  during  the  earlier  years  of  service,  and 
the  prospects  of  ultimate  promotion,  and  practically  a 
position  for  life  are  among  the  inducements  to  take  up  a 
career  in  a  British  insurance  office.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  proprietors  of  companies  like  the  Atlas  and  Phoenix 
would  wish  every  generosity  to  be  shown  to  their 
officials,  and  every  care  to  be  taken  that  a  change  by 
which  the  shareholders  will  surely  benefit  should  not 
involve  the  disappointment  of  any  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  those  who  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  companies. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Pelican  is 
mainly  appropriate  and  satisfactory,  in  consequence  of 
the  Pelican  and  the  Phcenix  having  been  so  closely 
identified  in  the  past.  We  cannot  but  recognise  that 
as  a  Life  office  the  Atlas  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
Pelican  ;  its  methods  are  more  up-to-date,  and  its 
financial  position  appreciably  stronger.  The  funds  and 
the  premium  income  of  the  Atlas  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Pelican,  and  the  recent  progress  of  the 
Atlas  has  been  considerably  the  greater  of  the  two.  It 
is  true  that  the  Pelican  came  into  existence  in  1797, 
eleven  years  earlier  than  the  Atlas  ;  but  except  for  this 
point  of  seniority  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  that 
the  combined  offices  should  be  called  Atlas  and  Pelican, 
rather  than  Pelican  and  Atlas.  Every  confidence  may  be 
felt  that  due  justice  will  be  maintained  between  the 
policy-holders  of  the  two  offices  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  policy  with  the  Atlas  has  made  a  better  bargain  than  I 


one  who  has  assured  with  the  Pelican,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  this  transaction  should  be  recognised 
after  amalgamation  as  much  as  if  no  combination  had 
taken  place.  The  shareholders  in  the  Pelican  can 
scarcely  fail  in  any  circumstances  to  benefit  by  the 
change,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Atlas  will  doubtless 
take  care  that  they  too  obtain  such  terms  as  shall  make 
the  amalgamation  advantageous  to  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PAN-HISPANO  AMERICANISM.— II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — Either  by  accident  or  by  design  it  appears  by 
newspaper  reports  that  Colombia  is  about  to  declare 
a  national  war  on  Venezuela.  Nothing  can  well  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  position  in  Colombia  is 
briefly  this  ;  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  clericals  have 
been  in  power.  During  all  that  period  by  one  means 
or  another  the  liberty  both  of  religion  and  of  the  press 
has  been  abolished.  All  public  education,  except  that 
of  the  priest-controlled  schools,  has  practically  ceased. 
Heretics,  that  is  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  are 
refused  burial  in  the  cemeteries,  which  are  all  Catholic. 
Now  though  it  may  be  but  of  small  matter,  what 
happens  to  a  man’s  body  when  the  illusory  principle 
of  life,  soul,  spirit  or  what  you  choose  to  call  it  has 
left  the  envelope  which  gives  it  life,  still  many  men,  and 
in  especial  those  of  Spanish  ancestry,  attach  importance 
to  disintegrating  in  consecrated  earth. 

Valueless  paper  currency  has  been  issued  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Before  the  present  revolution,  this 
currency  had  fallen  300  per  cent.,  i.e.,  three  hundred 
paper  dollars  only  purchased  one  hundred  dollars  gold. 
To-day  it  fluctuates  upwards  starting  from  300  per  cent., 
and  may  as  far  as  one  can  see  depreciate  enormously 
till  a  new  issue  of  paper  will  become  imperative.  In 
all  that  time  (15  years)  no  railways  have  been  made,  all 
public  works  are  at  a  standstill,  and  worst  of  all  the 
enormous  prison  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  called  the 
Panopticon,  contains  about  three  thousand  prisoners. 
All  of  these  are  of  the  opposing  party,  placed  there  on 
account  of  the  principles  which  they  profess.  In  this 
Panopticon  all  kinds  of  torture  are  freely  used,  men  are 
kept  chained  with  heavy  chains  perpetually,  till  the  sores 
made  on  their  arms  and  legs  become  indelible.  That  this 
is  so  I  know  from  having  seen  victims  of  the  Panopticon 
with  the  chain  marks  deeply  bitten  into  their  flesh. 
Meanwhile  hundreds  of  friars  and  nuns  pervade  the 
country,  teaching  no  doubt  that  which  they  believe 
is  right,  but  still  doing  their  best  to  keep  the  people  in 
their  bondage. 

Now,  personally,  I  hold  that  principles,  being, 
as  they  are,  but  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
the  intellect  of  the  least  favoured  minds,  must  needs 
be  false.  Still  as  an  Englishman  I  think  that  they 
should  be  allowed  their  free  expressions  if  only  that 
mankind  may  find  out  their  futility.  In  railroads  I 
have  but  a  mere  modified  delight,  thinking  them  handy 
things  to  invest  one’s  money  in,  convenient  in  wet 
weather,  and  cheaper  on  the  whole  to  travel  by  than 
is  a  camel  or  a  mule.  Still  as  the  last  word  of  progress 
they  leave  something  to  desire.  For  nuns  and  friars  I 
have  no  hatred,  having  lived  much  of  my  life  where 
they  are  plentiful.  I  even  think  them  picturesque 
(especially  in  opera,)  and  have  received  much  kind¬ 
ness  from  them  at  divers  times  and  seasons.  But 
as  rulers  of  a  country  they  seem  to  me  inade¬ 
quate,  or  to  be  accurate  too  adequate,  their  govern¬ 
ment  being  too  comprehensive  in  its  nature  for  my 
conversion.  At  last  driven  to  despair  the  Liberals  of 
Colombia,  denied  all  representation  in  Congress  and  in 
the  provincial  assemblies,  in  October  1900  took  up 
arms,  and  under  General  Uribe  have  since  that  time 
been  in  the  field.  The  insurrection  has  its  chief  strength 
in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  cattle 
raising. 

Finding  the  war  going  gradually  against  them, 
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the  clerical  party  now  in  power  has  striven  (it  is 
an  old  device  ot  governments)  to  distract  attention 
from  what  is  going  on  at  home,  by  getting  into  diffi¬ 
culties  with  a  sister  state.  What  really  is  on  foot  is 
a  struggle  to  the  death  between  a  mediaeval  clericalism, 
and  the  evolution  of  a  modern  state.  Neither  may  be 
an  ideal  form  of  government,  but  still  the  issue  has 
been  so  much  obscured  that  a  plain  explanation  of 
the  facts  may  be  interesting.  The  irony  of  the 
•whole  affair  is  that  the  present  President  of  Colombia, 
Don  Jose  Marroquin,  is  a  man  of  culture,  an  author 
of  no  mean  abilities,  and  has  produced  in  his  fine  book 

El  Moro  ’,  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  horse  from  an 
equine  point  of  view,  a  work  which  for  its  wealth  of 
local  colour,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  other,  or  so 
called  lower,  animals,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  rank 
in  modern  Spanish-American  literature.  The  fact  that 
filibustering  European  friars  and  priests  look  upon  the 
three  republics  as  fields  from  which  they  may  recoup 
themselves  for  their  losses  in  European  countries,  in 
■nowise  prevents  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
from  standing  outside  the  movement  of  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism,  which  largely  originated  after  the  Hispano- 
American  war,  and  on  account  of  the  terror  of  their 
powerful  neighbour  in  the  north.  Hispano-America 
for  the  Hispano-Americans  is  briefly  the  essence  of  the 
great  movement,  which  is  about  to  unite  all  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  from  Mexico 
down  to  Cape  Horn.  In  states  such  as  Colombia,  where 
the  actual  government  probably  prefers  the  exercise  of 
power  uncontrolled  to  national  existence,  no  doubt 
a  party  may  exist  favourable  to  the  intervention  of  the 
North  Americans.  In  no  one  other  State  in  the  whole 
continent,  if  delegates  are  to  be  trusted,  does  anything 
but  terror  of  absorption,  and  disgust  at  the  form 
which  progress  seems  to  take  in  the  United  States, 
exist. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  the  Spaniards  and 
their  descendants  in  America  are  infinitely  more  demo¬ 
cratic  socially  than  are  either  the  English  or  the 
Americans.  In  hardly  any  of  the  Spanish-American 
States  is  colour  the  least  bar  to  political  advancement. 
Juarez  the  liberator  of  the  Mexicans  from  Maximilian 
and  his  French  ragamuffins  (I  use  the  word  advisedly 
for  General  Bazaine  was  their  chief)  was  a  pure-blooded 
Indian.  Thus  by  the  dwellers  in  the  various  republics 
the  lynchings,  torturings  and  burnings  of  the  negroes 
are  regarded  with  as  much  horror  as  is  a  bullfight  by 
the  average  Englishman,  or  as  a  pheasant  battue,  or 
a  fatal  glove  fight,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Spain.  By 
the  same  section  who  in  the  war  between  America  and 
Spain  so  patriotically  grovelled  like  spaniels  before 
America,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Boer  war  broke  out, 
received  a  spaniel’s  reward  in  kicks,  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  what  they  call  progress, 
meaning  thereby  the  reduction  of  the  South  American 
states  to  your  true  Brixton  level,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  attempt  to  subjugate  the  entire  new  continent. 
Mercifully  here  there  is  (as  yet)  not  a  Panopticon  in  which 
to  immure  all  those  who  utter  their  opinions  publicly,  and 
opinions  such  as  these  have  but  to  be  discussed  to  be 
laughed  out  of  court. 

Firstly  neither  the  United  States,  nor  even  the  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  race  could  execute  so  vast  a  scheme. 
The  weakness  of  the  United  States  was  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  Cuban  war,  when,  if  they  had  had 
any  antagonist  but  Spain,  they  must  have  met  condign 
disgrace,  so  faulty  were  all  their  arrangements,  as 
their  own  press  has  shown.  The  powerful  navies 
and  the  armies,  which  if  not  all  yet  duly  organised, 
are  ready  in  effect,  since  almost  everyone  in  all  the 
Spanish-speaking  states  possesses  both  a  horse  and 
gun,  forbid  the  thought.  The  congress  now  to  be  held 
in  Mexico,  under  the  aegis  of  Don  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  America,  will  no  doubt  quickly 
solidify  the  various  Spanish-speaking  republics,  and  all 
of  them  will  look  towards  Spain,  as  to  the  point  from 
which  they  all  have  sprung.  Confederated  and  attached 
to  Spain  as  to  a  sort  of  common  mother  and  a  rallying 
point,  it  may  be  that  the  Hispano-American  movement 
is  called  upon  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  I  hope 
so,  thinking  that  no  one  nation  is  fit  to  govern  ulti¬ 
mately  any  other,  and  that  it  is  a  nobler  destiny  to  be 
free,  and  perhaps  badly  governed  by  one’s  own  country- 
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men,  than  prosperous,  well  governed,  and  a  slave  to 
foreigners. 

I  am,  &c. , 

R.  B.  ClJNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

I  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  whose 
letters  “almost  ferocious  in  their  intensity”  are  as 
interesting  as  South  American  patriotism,  and  always 
entertaining,  that  a  United  Spanish  America  would 
be  an  infinitely  preferable  alternative  to  a  South 
America  swallowed  up  by  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  something  odd  in  finding  Mr.  Graham  among 
the  Liberals.  Anti-clericalism  was  perhaps  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  principle  to  be  found  among  the  total  stock- 
in-trade  of  that  liberal  policy,  whose  conception  of 
progress — free  press,  franchise,  mass  meetings,  tele¬ 
graphs,  railways,  general  dead  level,  universal  ugliness 
—was  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Graham  is  now 
championing  in  Colombia.  Really  if  a  Hispano- 
America  is  merely  to  be  another  exposition  of  Liberal 
progress,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  country  should 
go  through  the  pain  of  parturition.  The  end  would  be 
gained  more  quickly,  more  smoothly,  and  more 
certainly  by  absorption  in  the  States.  But  we  have 
belief  in  a  better  Spanish-America,  which  may  follow 
an  ideal  of  its  own  not  borrowed  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Liberalism. — Ed.  S.R.] 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  UTOPIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  23  September,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  call  Mr.  Munro’s  attention  to  the 
following  extract  taken  from  a  “Manchester  Guardian  ” 
report  of  the  British  Association  meetings  from  Sir 
John  Gorst’s  speech  in  closing  the  proceedings  of  the 
education  section  ?  He  said  that  there  were  three 
kinds  of  examinations — the  valuable  and  useful,  the 
unavoidable,  and  the  purely  mischievous.  By  the  first 
class  he  meant  those  by  which  teachers  ascertained 
whether  the  students  understood  and  appreciated  the 
instruction  they  had  given.  The  unavoidable  examina¬ 
tions  were  those  referred  to  by  Professor  Miall  to  see 
whether  students  were  fit  to  go  higher.  But  how  un¬ 
happy  was  the  lot  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
trained  in  this  country  to  be  elementary  school  teachers 
— they  had  to  devote  the  rest  of  their  time  to  cram¬ 
ming  into  the  memory  facts  about  history  and 
geography  and  science  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an 
examination — and  could  not  actually  be  educated  at 
all.  Both  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Munro  condemn  the 
examinations  which  lead  to  cramming — the  examina¬ 
tion  of  information  ;  but  I  think  neither  would  be  so 
severe  upon  an  examination  of  ability  to  solve  mathe¬ 
matical  and  other  problems,  or  better  still  to  construct 
a  coherent  essay  or  work  a  given  experiment.  These 
tests,  if  taken  “  in  the  stride  ”  of  ordinary  schoolwork 
are,  I  think,  useful  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make 
pupils  rely  on  their  own  exertions  and  rise  to  an 
emergency. 

The  evils  of  examinations  seem  to  arise  from  their 
being  taken  too  seriously.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  if  pupils  were  encouraged  to  enter  themselves 
voluntarily  for  examinations,  as  they  do  for  athletic 
contests,  we  might  not  thereby  avoid  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  system — notably  the  discouragement  of 
the  weaker  children  ; — we  do  not  want  to  give  com¬ 
petitors  of  any  kind  “the  needle”  or  to  fill  them 
with  despair.  Competition,  essential  to  the  interest  in 
athletics,  is  useful  also  in  schoolwork,  but  in  individual 
cases  only.  If,  as  Mr.  Munro  suggests,  modern  educa¬ 
tional  aims  tend  towards  intellectual  socialism,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  seen,  1  should  say,  in  the  view  that 
competition  is  an  unsatisfactory  basis  for  a  large  system 
rather  than  in  the  refusal  to  make  any  use  of  what  is 
after  all  a  natural  desire  of  all  ambitious  natures. 
Competition  is  in  its  right  place  among  the  simple 
problems  of  the  playing  field,  but  it  is  a  crude  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  shaping  of  a  human  character,  and 
teachers  are  I  think  right  in  preferring  the  more 
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certain — and  more  modern — methods  of  combination 
and  co-operation  in  their  work.  But  just  as  the  sword- 
maker  having  forged  his  blade  does  not  disdain  the  use 
of  the  grindstone,  so  the  teacher  is  willing  to  sharpen 
and  temper  his  handiwork  by  examination.  He  wishes 
however  to  be  sure  that  the  examination  is  having  its 
right  effect  ;  he  can  be  sure  of  this  in  his  own  examina¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  in  the  public  examinations  for  which  he 
is  expecting  to  enter  his  pupils  that  the  evils  of  the 
examination  system  are  most  apparent.  The  reform 
rather  than  the  abolition  of  examinations  would  thus 
appear  to  be  the  more  practical  object  to  work  for. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  1  October,  1901. 

Sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  dispute  with  you  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  reductio  ad  absurdum  ”.  You 
think  the  words  mean  one  thing  ;  I  think  they  mean 
another.  Let  us  agree  to  differ. 

But  when  you  say  “  the  individualist  position  of  Mr. 
Robertson  is  in  itself  an  absurdity  ”  I  am  entitled  to 
remind  you  that  this  position  was  held  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  For  my  part,  I  am  well 
content  to  be  “absurd  ”  in  such  company. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Stanley  Robertson, 

Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  Individualist  Club. 


ANARCHISM  AND  ATHEISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  1  October,  1901. 

Sir, — Though  this  letter  is  belated  for  publication, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  suggest  that  the 
underlying  reason  for  the  world’s  outburst  against 
anarchists  has  been  missed.  The  foul  murder  of  Mr. 
McKinley  does  not,  even  in  the  present  age,  stand  alone 
for  brutal  cruelty.  We,  now  living,  have  experienced 
as  toul  murders  of  Armenians  by  the  Turk  and  of 
Chinamen  by  the  Russian.  All  qua  the  particular  facts 
equally  excite  our  horror  and  disgust.  But  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  mankind  generally  regards  the 
late  murder  in  the  United  States  as  distinct  in  kind  ;  I 
think  the  horror  and  disgust  it  excites  are  also  distinct  in 
kind.  If  this  be  so  we  must  look  beyond  the  particular 
fact  of  the  murder  of  the  particular  man.  Some  deep- 
seated  feeling  in  mankind  must  have  been  affected 
which  was  untouched  by  the  other  equally  brutal 
murders. 

I  venture  to  think  that  whatever  men  declare  with 
their  lips  there  is  in  nearly  all  a  deep-seated  belief  in 
an  ultimate  living  cause,  in  a  living  God.  Even  if 
this  feeling  be  merely  instinctive,  a  bare  survival  or 
an  unconscious  effort  (?)  at  solving  the  lesser  difficulty 
by  the  creation  of  a  greater,  I  think  it  exists.  Now  as 
surely  as  it  is  a  necessary  axiom  for  the  true  socialist 
that  a  conscious  ultimate  Deity  exists,  so  surely  is  it  a 
necessary  axiom  for  the  true  anarchist  that  a  conscious 
ultimate  Deity  does  not  exist. 

The  anarchists’  axiomatic  denial  of  a  living  first 
cause  explains,  I  think,  the  exceptional  horror  and 
disgust  we  feel  at  the  President’s  murder.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  our  deep-seated  belief  in  God  is  out¬ 
raged  the  murderer  is  not  a  mere  human  offender,  he 
is  a  conspirator  against  heaven. 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  ITALIAN  CITY. 

|  “  Italian  Cities.”  By  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  and 
Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield.  2  vols.  London  : 
A.  H.  Bullen.  1901.  125-. 

“Naples,  Past  and  Present.”  By  Arthur  H.  Norway. 
London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

ITALIAN  Cities — the  mere  title  is  vivid  with  sugges¬ 
tion  and  calls  up  visions  of  ancient  towns  couchant 
on  hill  tops,  nested  in  valleys  or  stranded  by  an  ebbing 
sea  ;  each  with  its  dower  of  peculiar  memory,  its  special 
high  light  or  gulf  of  shadow  in  that  chiaroscuro  which 
is  Italian  history.  Failing  to  render  all  this,  it  is  yet 
possible,  by  charm  of  individual  response,  to  give  a 
book  which  shall  reveal  Italy  as  mirrored  in  a  tempera¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  make  such  wandering  essays  of  value, 
one  of  the  two  gifts  is  urgently  demanded  ;  the  writer 
must  be  able  to  transmit  an  atmosphere  or  impress  a 
personality.  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  are  not  fortu¬ 
nate  in  either  undertaking.  They,  like  the  invaders  of 
other  times,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  country  which 
they  attempt  to  claim  ;  they  are  dazzled  by  its  antique 
splendours,  its  complex  beauty,  and  heap  epithets 
without  transmitting  impressions.  The  book  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  any  definite  key-note.  We  pass 
vaguely  from  dissertations  on  art  to  descriptions  of  the 
country,  fragments  of  anecdotal  history  and  personal 
narrative  and  confidence.  From  such  random-seeming 
threads,  it  is  true,  a  real  artist  may  weave  a  fabric  the 
I  more  exquisite  for  its  slightness,  but  here  that  final  art 
is  missing.  The  style  shares  the  same  uncertainty, 

,  often  graceful,  occasionally  felicitous,  it  is  sometimes 
|  betrayed  into  “fine  writing”  or  into  the  most  slipshod 
I  colloquialisms. 

Nevertheless,  “Italian  Cities”  would  be  an  agree¬ 
able  and  instructive  companion  on  actual  Italian 
1  journeyings.  The  first  essay,  that  on  Ravenna,  shows 
much  insight  into  the  curious  fascination  of  that 
fastness  of  the  marshes  ;  the  “city  of  antitheses”,  as  it 
is  well  styled  by  the  authors,  which  amid  decay  and 
desolation  holds  as  permanent  record  and  heritage  only 
its  films  of  painted  glass.  From  a  description  of  the 
I  famous  mosaics  which  still  shed  a  Byzantine  magni¬ 
ficence  over  the  town  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  the  writers 
pass  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  degradation  of 
the  Greek  art  of  form,  the  rising  of  the  Eastern  art  of 
colour  which  are  revealed  in  them.  Thence  by  a 
natural  sequence  they  reach  the  studies  of  Italian 
painting  itself. 

The  criticisms  range  from  Duccio,  Simone  Memmi 
and  Giotto  to  Raphael  and  Correggio  ;  but  though 
the  writers  appear  to  be  themselves  artists  we 
cannot  say  that  their  expositions  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  Vasari  has  been  ransacked  for  anec¬ 
dotes  and  recent  French  critics  for  appraisements — 
Ruskin  being  of  course  condescendingly  dismissed  in 
passing.  The  result  is  readable  ;  not  revealing.  In 
their  historical  allusions  the  writers  are  distinctly  less 
happy.  The  flippant  passage  which  accuses  Siena  of 
sending  “  ecstatic  nuns  on  important  missions  ”  cannot 
but  jar  on  those  who  reverence  the  lofty  and  statesman¬ 
like  spirit  of  S.  Catherine.  And  what  bewilderment  of 
ideas  is  suggested  by  the  rhetorical  affirmation  that 
“  The  ashes  of  Savonarola,  which  were  sown  broadcast 
to  the  wind,  have  borne  seed  in  the  days  when  the  land 
cherishes  the  dust  of  patriots  and  writes  upon  the 
stones  of  its  cities  the  names  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  ”  ? 
What  had  Savonarola,  the  prophet  and  champion  of 
foreign  invasion,  who  preached  the  freedom  of  Florence 
and  the  enslavement  of  Pisa  with  the  same  awful 
emphasis  of  divine  sanction — what  had  that  great  and 
greatly  misguided  soul  to  do  with  the  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  modern  Italy?  S.  Francis  and  his  Assisi 
are  far  more  adequately  treated,  with  a  sensitive  under¬ 
standing  of  “The  love  that  with  Beatrice’s  poet  became 
religion,  the  religion  that  with  S.  Francis  became 
love”. 

A  study  of  the  art  of  Italian  towns  can  scarcely  be 
held  adequate  when,  among  other  omissions,  it  ignores 
|  Orvieto  with  the  austere  glories  of  Signorelli  and  has 
1  not  a  word  for  Lombardy,  Luini’s  wistful  visions  in 
I  Milan,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari’s  rapt,  upborne  angel  throngs 
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at  Saronno.  Again — but  it  would  be  too  easy  to  stray 
from  the  beaten  tracks,  which  is  just  what  E.  H.  and 
E.  W.  Blashfield  never  presume  to  do.  And  after  all, 
omissions  are  often  more  excusable  than  inclusions. 
It  would  perhaps  be  too  unkind  a  counsel  of  perfection 
to  point  the  authors  of  the  gossipy  and  superficial 
“Florentine  Artist”  to  the  Tuscan  masterpieces  of 
Vernon  Lee  ;  but  it  is  allowable  to  inquire  why,  among 
thoughtful  if  not  inspired  studies,  place  should  be  made 
for  the  thrice-told  tale  of  “  In  Florence  with  Romola  ”. 
Evidently  the  authors  have  no  definite  view  as  to  the 
public  to  which  they  address  themselves,  and  by  that 
very  uncertainty  they  have  decided  the  question. 
They  do  not  appeal  to  the  small  public  desirous  of  pure 
literature. 

In  “  Naples,  Past  and  Present  ”  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Norway  has  frankly  avowed  his  intention  of  producing 
a  supplement  to  a  guide-book.  In  this  capacity  his 
volume  might  be  welcomed,  but  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  “  broad, 
general  views  ”,  the  reader  lapses  into  bewilderment. 
One  broad  view  and  one  only  does  Mr.  Norway  pre¬ 
sent  :  he  depicts  admirably  the  structural  lines  and 
changes  in  the  volcanic  country  round  Naples.  For 
the  rest,  his  history  is  fairly  accurate,  if  fragmentary, 
his  opinions  unimpeachable,  his  folk-lore  mildly  enter¬ 
taining  and  his  descriptions  as  highly  coloured  as 
though  he  were  striving  to  atone  for  the  flatness  and 
deadness  of  his  illustrations.  The  book,  in  fine,  is  a 
rechauff6 — unfortunately  not  warm.  Works  of  this 
type  will  always  find  readers  among  the  many  who 
desire  neither  to  see,  study,  nor  think  at  first  hand. 
And  while  a  public  exists,  it  is  doubtless  in  vain  to 
assure  writers  that  enthusiasm  does  not  imply  compre¬ 
hension,  that  adjectives  cannot  convey  the  sense  of  a 
landscape  and  that  expanded  magazine  articles  do  not 
of  necessity  constitute  a  book. 


AN  AGE  OF  GREAT  CHURCHMEN. 

“The  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Edward  I.,  1066-1272.”  By 

W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 

~s.  6 d. 

NGLTSH  history  in  the  Middle  Ages  has,  undeni¬ 
ably,  picturesqueness,  romance,  passion.  And 
the  Church,  no  less  than  the  State  has  this  interest. 
There  stood  out  from  the  common  herd  of  men, 
unthinking  if  passionate,  heroes  and  leaders  who 
seemed  to  change  the  course  of  history,  to  drag  time 
forward  or  forcibly  to  hold  it  back  :  and  these  men 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  notably  churchmen.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  one  great  states¬ 
man  may  be  matched  by  two  churchmen  almost  at 
every  stage  :  but  the  churchman  was  a  statesman  too, 
and  the  separation  of  interests  was  perhaps  never 
more-  than  skin  deep.  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Lanfranc,  Henry  I.  and  Anselm,  Henry  II.  and 
Becket,  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Edward  I.  and  Winchelsea — the  names  seem  to  come 
naturally  in  pairs,  save  for  the  last,  almost  of  equal 
greatness.  But  then  there  must  be  added  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  Henry  of  Winchester,  Roger  of  Pont 
l’Ev^que,  Herbert  Walter,  Stephen  Langton,  Walter 
of  Cantilupe,  all  great  men,  and  all  clerks. 

The  pictures  that  the  Dean  of  Winchester  has  to 
present  in  his  new  book  are  varied  and  attractive. 
There  is  human  interest  everywhere,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  great  institutions  in  the  working.  How  are 
these  visualised?  That  is  what  we  first  ask  of  an 
historian.  The  answer  in  the  present  case  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  Dean  is  a  trained  historian  and  he 
has  also  the  special  gift,  which  no  training  can  give,  of 
sympathetic  insight.  He  writes  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
one  who  knows  them,  in  life  as  well  as  in  books.  His 
portraits  of  great  characters  are  fresh  and  convincing. 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Becket,  Langton,  Grosseteste,  stand 
out  from  the  canvas  as  they  stood  out  in  life  from  the 
dark  background  of  intrigue  and  brutality.  And  their 
portraits  are  drawn  not  with  the  haste  of  the  im¬ 
pressionist,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  a  close  and 
intimate  study.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Dean  knows 


not  only  the  historians  of  the  Norman  Conquest  as  well 
as  did  Mr.  Freeman  but  the  theology  far  better.  It  is 
clear  that  he  knows  the  chronicles  of  Becket’s  day  as 
well  as  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  though  he  is  not  perhaps 
fully  at  home  (who  is  ?)  in  the  vast  mass  of  Becket 
correspondence.  And  Grosseteste  and  Langton  he 
knows  too  in  histories  and  letters  and  sermons.  The 
result  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous  picture  of  times  and 
men,  such  as  can  come  only  from  personal  and  first¬ 
hand  work. 

There  are  many  thorny  ways  by  which  the  historian 
of  these  centuries  has  to  travel.  There  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Canon  Law,  of  the  relations  of  Rome  and 
England,  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 

|  What  we  desiderate  in  the  treatment  of  these  matters 
is  not  only  knowledge  but  a  judicial  temper.  This  it 
seems  to  us  the  Dean  conspicuously  possesses.  He 
knows  what  Professor  Maitland  has  written  and  he 
can  judge  it  much  as  Bishop  Stubbs  judged.  The 
j  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  fact  as  of  the  nature  of 
the  authority  exercised  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  Dean  of  Winchester  that  he  recognises  this,  and  is  in 
no  haste,  as  some  have  been,  for  an  hysterical  submission 
in  which,  since  the  Roman  Canon  Law  is  held  to  have 
been  absolutely  binding  in  England,  we  are  given  our 
choice,  as  modern  historical  churchmen,  between  the 
principles  of  the  Pope  and  the  principles  of  John  Knox. 
History  is  not  made  of  these  sharp  divisions  :  and  the 
Dean  clearly  knows  it. 

Again,  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Rome, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  relieved  of  the  straining  of 
partisanship.  We  want  a  simple  statement  of  fact  and 
not  either  an  ultramontane  distortion  or  a  view  which 
“  makes  the  Church  of  England  Protestant  before  the 
Reformation  and  Catholic  afterwards  ”.  And  this  too 
the  Dean  knows.  Lastly  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  we  want  to  learn  from  a  man  who 
knows  and  appreciates  both  sides  of  the  question,  who 
can  distinguish  between  principles  and  their  expres¬ 
sion  by  faulty  agents  in  times  of  stress.  And  here 
too  the  Dean  is  temperate,  lucid,  and  convincing.  We 
have  not  criticised  the  book  in  detail,  because  the 
details  which  need  criticism  are  few.  We  have  taken 
it  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  good  and  sound 
history. 


NO  FIELD  FOR  LYRIC. 

“  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry.”  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  6s. 

ROFESSOR  TYRRELL  has  given  the  name 
anthology  (rather  loosely,  as  he  himself  admits) 
to  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Latin  poetry  deliberately 
intended  to  illustrate  the  characteristics,  rather  than 
the  happiest  moods,  of  the  poets  themselves.  In 
applying  his  principle  of  selection,  such  as  it  is,  he 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  successful.  At  the  same 
time  we  doubt  whether  the  book  can  be  said  to  have 
permanent  value,  except  for  schoolmasters  who  will 
find  it  useful  in  setting  passages  for  unseen  translation. 
We  fancy  Professor  Tyrrell  indulges  a  somewhat  fond 
hope  in  supposing  that  this  volume  will  be  valuable  as 
a  companion  to  his  own  published  lectures  on  Latin 
poetry.  Typical  passages  may  be  very  well  by  way  of 
illustration  in  oral  teaching,  but  the  elementary  student 
left  to  himself  will  find  them  poor  nutriment.  What  for 
example  is  to  be  made  of  twenty  pieces,  each  of  a  page 
or  rather  less,  taken  from  the  plays  of  Plautus  ?  As 
well  refer  the  student  of  English  drama  to  Dodd’s 
“Beauties  of  Shakespeare”.  For  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  one  play  read  and  known  is  infinitely  more  valu¬ 
able.  We  assume  of  course  that  instruction  is  the 
aim.  If  anything  like  scholarship  is  presupposed  in  the 
reader  of  these  passages,  they  might  with  advantage 
have  been  left  to  repose  undisturbed  in  their  contexts. 
The  scholar  who  takes  any  interest  at  all  in  the  very 
small  fry  of  Latin  poets  will  do  so  from  motives  of 
scholarly  curiosity,  and  will  want  not  bits  of  them 
but  all  that  is  to  be  got.  For  scholars  whose  delight 
in  poetry  is  merely  literary  and  unprofessional, 
what  is  the  worth  of  a  couple  of  short  selections  from 
this  or  that  turgid  poetaster  with  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  him,  bar  the  facts  that  he  wrote  in  Latin  and  that 
some  of  his  verses  are  extant?  Nor  will  the  lover  of 
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Vergil  rejoice  to  see  a  favourite  passage  torn  from  its 
setting  and  labelled  “  Orph6e  aux  Enfers  ”  ! 

Had  Professor  Tyrrell  attempted  a  golden  treasury  of 
Latin  poetry  in  which  we  might  take  our  pleasure  un¬ 
shadowed  by  the  thought  of  instruction,  we  should  have 
awaited  the  result  with  sincere  curiosity  and,  we  must 
add,  a  good  deal  of  misgiving.  The  fact  is  that  Latin 
is  not  a  field  for  the  anthologist.  To  provide  such  a 
field  a  literature  must  be  rich  in  the  smaller  voices, 
which  while  neither  commanding  nor  sustained  have 
none  the  less  uttered  a  sweet  and  personal  note. 
Nobody  wants  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  drama  or  epic.  The  anthologist,  as  Palgrave 
so  admirably  proved,  must  find  his  material  in  songs 
and  lyrics.  This  is  precisely  where  Latin  is  deficient. 
Take  away  a  few  great  names,  and  the  language  is 
singularly  empty  of  true  lyrical  impulse.  In  this 
respect  we  may  almost  compare  Latin  poetry  with 
our  own  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  antho¬ 
logist  of  English  who  picked  all  his  flowers  from  that 
time  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  gather  a  respectable 
bunch.  Let  him  pass  over  into  the  Elizabethan  meadows, 
and  at  once  he  suffers  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

Often  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  language  which  in 
prose  has  given  models  of  elegance  for  all  time,  and  in 
poetry  has  a  Horace  and  a  Vergil,  should  be  so  poor  in 
lyrists.  In  Horace,  if  we  do  not  get  deep  passion,  there 
is  gust  of  life  and  scholarship  to  its  finest  edge.  Vergil, 
along  with  equal  scholarship,  has  so  intimate  and 
pensive  a  note,  lives  the  inner  life  so  deeply,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  him  part  of  a  passionless  time  or  people. 
If  we  looked  for  explanations  of  the  lyrical  poverty  of 
Latin,  one  no  doubt  would  lie  in  the  reserve  of  Roman 
character.  Another  perhaps  would  be  the  lateness  of 
flowering  time  in  Latin  literature.  By  the  time  Latin 
poets  had  learned  to  use  the  language,  the  perplexities 
of  thought  had  begun  their  work.  The  “  carpe  diem  ” 
of  Horace  is  partly  the  attempt  to  banish  painful  reflec¬ 
tion.  For  Latin  there  was  no  happy  time  when  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  language  and  lusty  satisfaction 
with  the  earth  went  together,  as  in  our  own  Elizabethan 
literature.  There  is  of  course  Catullus  ;  but  the  exquisite 
and  plaintive  charm  of  his  lyrics  depends  in  no  small 
part  on  its  peculiar  appeal  to  modern  ears.  He  stands 
alone.  He  proves  that  a  restless  and  doubtful  age  may 
produce  a  great  lyrist.  For  poetry  generally,  such  an 
age  is  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  lyrical  greatness. 


REASONABLE  CRIMINOLOGY. 

“The  Criminal  Mind.”  By  ’Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury. 
London  :  Downey.  1901.  35.  6 d.  net. 

HIS  is  a  translation,  and  a  very  good  one,  of  a 
book  on  crime,  and  the  mental  characteristics  of 
criminals,  by  a  well-known  French  expert  in  crimi¬ 
nology.  Stories  of  detectives  have  long  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  popularity  amongst  all  classes  of 
readers,  but  they  seem  to  have  reached  their  apotheosis 
in  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  well-known  studies.  Some 
weariness  is  likely  to  follow,  and  this  genre  displays 
signs  of  being  almost  worked  out.  Possibly  some 
ingenious  writer  wanting  to  test  the  taste  of  the 
public  for  subjects  dealing  with  criminals,  may  yet  see 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  working  up  for  fictional  pur¬ 
poses  the  psychology  of  the  criminal,  in  place  of  the 
psychology  of  the  detective  which  has  hitherto  formed 
the  staple  of  the  story  whose  interest  is  crime.  To  be 
sure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  old-fashioned  stories 
like  “  Macbeth  ”  or  “  Hamlet  ”  or  “  Eugene  Aram  ”  but 
the  authors  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  modern  theories  of  the  criminal  mind.  Re¬ 
morse  they  appear  to  have  thought  naturally  dogged 
the  steps  of  the  murderer  until  it  made  life  unbear¬ 
able,  the  burden  of  what  he  had  done  could  not 
be  shaken  off,  and  terrors  and  illusions  so  pressed  upon 
him  that  he  became  mad.  But  this  is  really  reading 
the  criminal  mind  backwards.  \  our  real  criminal  is  a 
stupid  fellow  who  can  only  see  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
his  poor  mind  is  so  badly  equipped,  either  by  nature  or 
through  faults  ol  surroundings  and  education,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  the  association  of  ideas  which 
takes  place  in  an  ordinary  person’s  mind.  Or  he  has 
actually  some  defect  or  lesion  of  the  brain  which  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  ranks  him  among  madmen. 


As  Zola  somewhat  crudely  puts  it  he  “  sees  red  ”,  and 
neither  education  nor  anything  else  except  medical 
treatment  is  applicable  to  his  case.  It  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  both  states  of  mind  that  remorse  is  the 
least  likely  of  mental  conditions  in  the  criminal.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  supposition,  but  it  only  shows 
what  extremely  vague  views  most  people  have  of 
the  genesis  of  crime.  There  are  undoubtedly  men  who 
commit  crime  without  its  being  possible  to  say  that 
they  belong  to  either  class.  It  is  quite  easy  for  the 
doctors  to  place  the  others,  and  to  show  that  the  theory 
of  their  full  responsibility  and  the  ordinary  punish¬ 
ments  of  the  prison  and  the  scaffold  fall  short  of 
providing  a  rational  treatment.  But  Dr.  Fleury  is 
eminently  reasonable.  He  does  not  cast  unnecessary 
difficulties  in  the  way  by  taking  up  the  extreme  position 
of  some  criminologists  that  all  crime  is  to  be  traced  to 
irresponsible  acts.  When  doctors  will  not  allow  society 
the  right  to  exercise  its  common  sense  it  unfortunately 
retaliates  by  shutting  its  ears  to  a  good  deal  the  doctors 
have  to  say  worth  hearing. 

Dr.  Fleury  looks  on  crime  and  its  punishment  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  the  eyes  of  society,  and 
admits  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that 
we  should  go  to  the  extremes  advocated  by  some  of 
his  fellow-professionals,  who  vary  between  treating 
all  criminals  as  patients,  or  as  wild  beasts  that 
ought  to  be  exterminated.  Yet  such  are  the  fearful 
facts  known  only  to  men  like  him  that  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  saying  whether  we  ought  to  approve 
or  shudderingly  to  refuse  to  tolerate  one  of  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  moment.  We  are  thinking  of  a  terrible 
passage  where  Dr.  Fleury  describes  the  infant  monsters 
who  are  kept  alive  at  Bicetre.  The  details  are  too 
repulsive  for  reproduction.  Dr.  Fleury  argues  very 
temperately  for  the  retention  of  capital  punishment 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  usually  applied,  with  certain 
modifications  as  to  method,  but  he  asks  whether  in  view 
of  that  Bicetre  crowd  of  absolutely  incurable  little 
beings  without  a  name,  reared  in  cages  and  more 
brutelike  than  beasts,  we  might  not  extend  our  right  to 
inflict  death  further  than  wre  do  at  present.  To  this 
class  he  admits  may  possibly  be  added  the  madmen 
who  burn,  pillage,  kill  or  violate  ;  and  to  decree 
their  death  by  prompt  and  painless  methods  would 
be  the  elimination  of  an  evil  without  any  pos¬ 
sible  remedy.  Without  saying  more  on  this  terrible 
subject  we  will  only  add,  to  show  that  Dr.  Fleury 
is  not  advancing  this  suggestion  without  consciousness 
of  the  moral  difficulties,  that  he  at  one  time  protested 
against  man  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  kill  his 
fellow  on  account  of  any  incurable  ill,  any  irreparable 
disfigurement,  because  no  one  can  know  how  much  of 
the  instinctive  enjoyment  of  life  may  linger  in  a  heart 
even  wTere  it  unconscious.  These  are  the  at  present 
insoluble  problems  which  it  would  be  useless  raising  if 
they  were  not  associated  with  others  that  are  not  in¬ 
soluble,  and  only  need  considering  with  more  knowledge 
and  appreciation  than  have  been  hitherto  applied  to 
them.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  punishments,  or  as 
to  what  classes  of  persons  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  irresponsible,  it  is  indisputable 
that  much  crime  is  of  the  nature  of  many  diseases 
which  we  have  either  learned  to  suppress  or  are  on 
the  way  to  suppress.  Prevention  and  not  punishment 
is  the  real  aim  of  society.  Dr.  Fleury’s  book  is  most 
valuable  in  pointing  out  the  moral  and  medicinal  means 
by  which  the  conditions  of  mind  and  body  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  proportion  of  crime  can  be  gradually 
improved.  There  is  no  empirical  recipe  :  the  pro¬ 
phylaxis  embraces  everything  by  which  society  renders 
its  citizens  healthier  and  wiser  ;  all  religious,  moral 
and  physical  agencies  directed  to  those  ends  are  the 
means  by  which  crime  must  be  combated. 


“EVELYN  INNES”  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

“  Evelyn  Innes.”  Popular  edition,  entirely  re-written. 

By  George  Moore.  London  :  Unwin.  1901.  6 d. 

“  Sister  Teresa.”  By  George  Moore.  London  : 
Unwin.  1901.  6^. 

N  the  prefaces  of  these  novels  Mr.  George  Moore 
tells  how  when  he  had  worked  for  two  years  on 
“  Evelyn  Innes”  he  reckoned  the  length  of  his  manu- 
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script  and  found  he  had  already  achieved  the  respectable 
number  of  150,000  words  and  was  only  halfway  through 
his  tale.  This  first  half  was  published  under  the  title  of 
“  Evelyn  Innes  Now,  three  years  later,  he  sends 
out  into  the  world  the  second  half,  “  Sistei  Teresa 
To  this  the  preface  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  start 
is  so  abrupt  that  those  who  are — generally  with  wisdom 
—in  the  habit  of  deferring  the  preface  until  the  book  is 
read,  must  remain  in  the  dark  during  fully  a  third  of 
the  volume  as  to  the  causes  of  the  doings  of  the  more 
important  personages.  To  enable  them  to  understand, 
it  appears  that  the  publisher  proposed  a  sixpenny 
edition  of  “Evelyn  Innes”.  Mr.  Moore  agreed  and 
seized  the  opportunity  to  re-write  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  Before  dealing  with  “  Sister  Teresa  ” 
therefore  we  ought  to  say  something  about  the  history 
of  which  it  is  simply  the  continuation,  the  conclusion. 

When  the  original  edition  appeared  we  devoted 
some  space  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  story,  which 
remains  unaltered  in  essentials,  nothing  more  need 
be  said.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  a  little  may 
be  said.  It  is  infinitely  better.  The  first  version  was, 
as  the  author  admits,  far  too  diffuse.  Mr.  George 
Moore’s  views  on  the  arts  are  interesting  enough  ;  but 
he  allowed  them  to  smother  his  story,  to  hinder  at 
every  point  the  development.  Moreover,  whenever  a 
character  began  to  talk  about  painting  or  literature  or 
music  we  heard  not  the  voice  of  the  character  but  Mr. 
George  Moore’s  voice.  Now  the  whole  thing  is  more 
tightly  knit ;  and  we  are  not  allowed  so  often  to  forget 
the  characters.  By  the  ninety  pages  of  omissions 
Evelyn,  in  the  first  place,  is  made  much  more  com¬ 
prehensible  ;  Dick  Dean  also  ceases  to  be  a  ludicrous 
mixture  of  two  London  writers  and  becomes  an  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  Mr.  Innes  and  Sir  Owen  Asher  both  stand 
out  clearly  as  distinct  personages  with  minds,  motives, 
passions,  wills  and  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own.  Certain 
passages  which  were  formerly  unnecessarily  realistic, 
have  been  toned  down  ;  and  though  there  are  still 
sentences  sufficiently  to  the  point  to  scare  a  few  timid 
readers,  no  one  who  dares  to  read  Fielding,  Shakespeare, 
Balzac,  will  find  here  anything  to  alarm  him. 

In  the  first  volume  Evelyn  Innes,  a  young  woman 
who  plays  the  harpsichord  and  viol  da  gamba,  bolts  to 
Paris  with  Sir  Owen  Asher,  has  her  voice  trained  and 
becomes  a  great  singer.  Later  on  she  takes  other 
lovers  ;  and  later  again  she  finds  the  life  she  leads  barren, 
futile,  unsatisfying.  She  has  been  brought  up  as  a  good 
Roman  Catholic  and,  in  attempting  to  still  the  spiritual 
longings  that  make  existence  intolerable  to  her,  she 
falls  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  conflict  between  her  very  sensual  flesh  and  her 
spirit  ceases  while  she  rests  some  days  in  a  convent. 
But  she  feels  it  impossible  to  become  a  nun  and  lead 
for  the  rest  of  her  years  the  life  of  a  nun  ;  and  the 
volume  ends  as  she  drives  back  to  London,  wondering 
how  to  occupy  herself  without  plunging  again  into 
sin  and  yet  without  altogether  renouncing  life.  The 
months,  many  months,  pass  ;  her  father  dies  and 
she  is  left  quite  alone  in  the  world ;  and  in  the 
end  she  becomes  a  nun.  That  is  the  whole  story 
of  “Sister  Teresa”.  It  is  of  course  principally 
occupied  by  the  struggles  that  go  on  within  Evelyn. 
First  she  would,  then  she  would  not ;  and  until  the 
last  chapter  but  one  her  flesh  so  far  is  the  victor 
over  the  spirit  that  she  feels  the  purely  spiritual 
life  unendurable  and  is  determined  to  make  her  escape 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment' — make  her  escape,  we 
say,  not  because  she  is  held  in  any  sort  of  durance,  but 
because  she  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  the  other  nuns  and  wishes  to  slip  away 
unobserved.  The  opportunity  arrives,  she  opens  the 
door,  sees  the  springtide  spreading  over  the  land,  the 
first  buds  shooting,  the  birds  singing  ;  and  then  she 
closes  the  door  and  quietly  returns  to  her  work,  in 
the  convent.  In  the  months  of  waiting  “something 
within  her  had  broken  ”,  she  no  longer  even  desires 
life.  She  goes  back  to  her  prayers  and  her  psalms  and 
her  labours  ;  each  day  will  be  exactly  like  its  fellow  ; 
and  finally  the  black  earth  will  receive  her  :  she  will 
sing  her  psalms  and  pray  her  prayers  and  perform  all 
her  duties,  but  she  is  dead.  So  completes  itself  the 
tragedy  of  Evelyn  Innes. 

With  such  a  story  treatment  is  all  or  nearly  all  ; 
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and  to  our  mind  Mr.  Moore’s  treatment  is  that  of  a 
master.  There  are  a  few  passages,  or  rather  phrases, 
that  one  would  have  expunged  in  the  next  edition 
but  on  the  whole  the  treatment  is  that  of  a  master, 
of  a  master  belonging  as  yet  to  the  second  rank.  In 
this  novel  the  final  tragedy — the  return  of  Evelyn 
to  the  convent,  the  renunciation  of  all  that  to  her 
has  meant  life — this  is  perfectly  done  in  a  single 
paragraph.  Mr.  Moore  shows  here  a  fine  instinct 
in  denying  himself  words,  the  dramatic  situation 
being  sufficient.  But  when  fine  and  powerful  words 
are  needed  he  often  fails :  he  too  often  is  merely 
pretty  and  graceful,  using  neat  adjectives  when  the 
thing  wanted  is  the  verb  that  burns  its  way  into  the 
brain.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  has  his  own  means 
of  expression.  Chiefly  he  uses  the  earth,  the  green 
earth,  our  mother  earth,  with  all  her  changes  of 
mood,  and  the  sky  with  all  its  changes,  and  the  clouds. 
The  whole  of  the  two  books  is  kept  fragrant 
and  fresh  by  a  pervading  sense  of  green  leaves 
and  the  free  air;  and,  as  in  our  own  lives,  nature 
now  sympathises  with  the  emotions  of  his  characters, 
and  now  thrusts  them  into  the  relief  of  bitter  contrast 
by  her  callous  indifference.  The  evening  after  Evelyn 
has  left  Lady  Ascott’s  house,  and  left  Owen  Asher  for 
ever,  and  he  looks  out  on  the  sombre,  mournful  trees 
with  “a  strange  grief  in  his  heart” — this  is  an 
instance  of  the  one  method  ;  for  examples  of  the  other, 
there  is  the  moment  of  Evelyn’s  final  return  to  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  there  is  also  the  burial  of  Evelyn’s  only  friend 
in  the  convent,  the  prioress,  the  sky  and  clouds  and 
trees  showing  no  sign  of  feeling  for  Evelyn’s  sorrow. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  music  in  the 
first  book;  but  there  is  little  in  the  second.  For 
this  most  readers  will  be  thankful,  though  Mr.  Moore 
has  studied  his  subject  carefully  enough  to  be  always 
accurate,  and  some  of  his  opinions,  if  not  wholly  new, 
are  put  in  an  engaging  way.  There  are  marked  indica¬ 
tions  of  French  influences  ;  but  better  that  than  the 
stodgy  British  prejudices  that  make  most  British  novels 
unreadable.  The  great  merit  of  “Sister  Teresa”  is 
that  it  deals  in  a  sincere  manner  with  the  fundamental 
emotions  of  humanity,  the  emotions  which  alone  form 
the  woof  and  the  warp  of  the  life  of  everyone  who  truly 
lives.  Superficialities  are  left  on  one  side  :  here  we 
have  described  simply  the  tragic  death  of  a  human 
soul. 

“Cardigan.”  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  London: 

Constable.  1902.  6s. 

A  thoroughly  workmanlike  romance,  depicting  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  as  witnessed  by  a 
warm-hearted  youth.  Mr,  Chambers  modestly  warns 
his  readers  that  those  who  read  his  pages  for  the  sake 
of  what  history  they  may  contain  will  find  the 
histories  from  which  he  has  helped  himself  more  profit¬ 
able.  He  supplies  them  with  something  more  valuable 
than  the  knowledge  he  disclaims,  for  he  has  succeeded 
in  recalling  a  veritable  eighteenth-century  atmosphere  ; 
his  schemers  and  fighting  men  really  live  and  move,  in 
half-consciousness  of  the  epoch-marking  import  of 
great  events.  Mr.  Chambers’  presentment  of  the 
broader  controversial  issues  seems  to  do  less  than 
justice  to  the  loyalists’  case. 

“  Little  Cherie,  or  the  Trainer’s  Daughter.”  By  Lady 

Florence  Dixie.  London  :  Treherne.  1901.  is. 

Messrs.  Treherne  and  Co.  inaugurate  their  series  of 
“Shilling  Sporting  Novels  ”  with  this  readable  story. 
Lady  Florence  Dixie  at  least  knows  the  world  which  is 
interested  in  horses,  and  if  there  is  nothing  very 
original  or  remarkable  about  her  novel,  if  in  some 
parts  her  ideas  are  quaint  and  crude,  it  can  at  least 
be  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  brightly  told,  that  it  is  at  times 
exciting,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  while  away  an  hour’s 
leisure.  A  novel  which  lays  no  claim  to  be  considered 
literature  has  not  failed  of  its  purpose,  if  it  does  that. 
“  Little  Cherie  ”  is  very  far  from  being  literature. 

“  The  Snares  of  the  World.”  By  Hamilton  Aid£. 

London  :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hamilton  Aid6 
should  bury  his  talent  in  such  a  dreary  society  novel. 
The  winsome  heroine  and  the  courageous  central  motive 
cannot  redeem  the  want  of  real  creative  power;  there 
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is  no  story  to  speak  of,  and  the  men  and  women  are 
impossibly  conventional  and  monotonously  tiresome. 
The  snares  of  such  a  world  neither  deceive  nor  entice  ; 
it  would  almost  be  flattery  to  call  the  book  immoral. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  England’s  Danger.”  By  Theodor  von  Sosnosky.  Translated 
by  M.  Sinclair.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1901. 
ys.  bd. 

An  essay  on  the  British  Army  by  an  Austrian  critic,  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  his  subject  so  far  as  reading  goes,  ought  to 
arouse  considerable  interest  here.  The  book  is,  in  essence,  an 
enlargement  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  “Fortnightly 
Review”  last  year,  and  consists  of  a  record  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  past,  with  a  brief  historical  summary  from  the  Boyne  to 
Omdurman  ;  a  review  of  its  present  state,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  Boer  War  down  to  Lord  Roberts’  return  ;  and  finally  a 
scheme  for  reorganisation  and  reform.  The  author  states 
frankly  that  he  has  never  set  foot  on  British  soil.  A  little 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  life  here  would 
probably  modify  some  of  his  views  :  for  instance,  we  doubt 
the  advantages  of  leavening  Irish  regiments  with  English 
companies  for  political  reasons.  His  knowledge  of  the  native 
Indian  army  is  extremely  slight  :  he  speaks,  in  his  account 
of  the  Mutiny,  of  “regiments  of  Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas  from 
the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  But  as  a  rule 
the  book  is  very  accurate  and  its  criticisms  of  our  present 
condition  are  well  worth  consideration.  Our  exuberant 
“  Maffickers  ”  should  be  made  to  read  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  friendly  critic  who  has  a  strong  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  To  examine  effectively  Herr  von  Sosnosky’s  constructive 
schemes  would  require  a  volume.  We  would  merely  say  here 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  weighed  sufficiently  the  essential 
differences  between  armies  like  the  British  and  the  German  or 
Austrian  due  to  the  necessity  of  garrisoning  our  possessions 
overseas.  He  suggests  that  “only  such  recruits  as  are 
physically  fit  and  who  volunteer  for  such  service”  should  serve 
in  the  Colonies,  and  that  these  should  get  “  a  considerable 
increase  of  pay,  such  pay  to  be  charged  to  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment”.  Presumably  “Indian  or  Colonial  Governments”  is 
intended,  but  apart  from  the  financial  arrangements,  does  such 
a  scheme  promise  much  ?  The  author  seems  to  ignore  our 
West  Indian  Regiments,  the  West  African  and  Central  African 
troops,  the  Chinese  Regiment,  &c.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  his  opinion  on  our  recently  adopted  measure  of  raising 
extra  Indian  regiments  for  garrisons  in  colonies  like  Mauritius 
— a  step  the  gravity  of  which  has  not  been  recognised  at  home. 

“  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  An  Illustrated  Memorial  of  his  Art 
and  Life.”  By  H.  C.  Marillier.  Second  edition,  abridged 
and  revised.  London  :  Bel).  1901.  £ 2  ?.s.  net. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Marillier’s 
book  on  Rossetti  has  been  called  for,  and  that  it  has  been 
issued  at  a  price  which  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  many  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  five  guineas  for  even  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  books.  This  abridged  reprint  is  not,  indeed,  so 
fine  a  book  as  the  first  edition,  nor  does  it  contain  so 
many  illustrations  or  so  much  detailed  information.  But  the 
abridgement  has  been  done  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  there 
are  still  over  a  hundred  reproductions  of  pictures  and  drawings, 
some  in  photogravure.  To  turn  over  the  book  is  to  see  at  a 
glance  something  of  the  course  which  Rossetti’s  art  took. 
From  “  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini”  to  “Astarte  Syriaca”,  all  the 
moods  are  there,  and,  even  in  reproduction,  one  is  able  to  trace 
the  changes  in  technique,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  mood. 
With  Rossetti  both  went  hand  in  hand,  every  change  in 
technique  being  really  a  change  in  mood.  To  the  student  of 
Rossetti  as  an  artist  Mr.  Marillier’s  book  is  invaluable  ;  it  may 
be  commended  not  less  to  the  amateur  of  beautiful  pictures. 

“War  Notes:  the  Diary  of  Colonel  de  Villebois-Mareuil.” 
London :  Black.  1901.  53-. 

Colonel  Villebois-Mareuil’s  diary,  covering  the  period  of  the 
war  from  November  24,  1899,  to  March,  1900,  has  been 
admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Frederic  Lees  and  is  introduced 
by  M.  de  Vogiie  of  the  Acade'mie  Francaise.  It  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  first  because  it  throws  new  light  on  the  Boer  side 
of  the  campaign  ;  second  because  it  suggests  possibilities  that 
might  have  become  realities  had  the  Boers  followed  the  advice 
given  by  so  capable  and  resourceful  a  soldier  as  Villebois- 
Mareuil  no  doubt  was.  To  their  obstinacy  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  Great  Britain  owes  much.  In  vain  he  urged  them  to 
adopt  offensive  tactics,  when  such  tactics  might  have  added 
enormously  to  British  embarrassments.  One  entry  in  his  diary 
shows  the  overweening  confidence  of  the  Boers  that  the  offen¬ 
sive  tactics  adopted  by  the  British  must  end  ultimately  in 
complete  triumph  for  the  Boer  forces:  “Dec.  29  [1899]. 
Visiting  a  laager  yesterday,  I  was  struck  by  the  unconcern  with 
which  the  Boers  regard  the  change  of  command  in  the  British 


Army.  They  are  convinced  they  will  defeat  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  as  though  they  were  common  corporals. 
Their  presumptuousness  gives  way  now  only  before  God  ”. 

“  Lord  Milner.”  By  W.  B.  Luke.  London  :  Partridge.  1901. 

1  s.  6  d. 

Mr.  Luke  does  not  pretend  to  any  more  particular  knowledge 
of  Lord  Milner  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  ordi¬ 
nary  books  of  reference.  So  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  glean 
the  facts  of  his  subject’s  career  he  manages  to  present  them  in 
an  agreeable  but  undistinguished  way.  He  aims  merely  at 
telling  the  plain  story  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  Lord  Milner  and 
he  has  no  point  of  view  of  his  own  to  enunciate.  Lord  Milner’s 
work  has  hardly  yet  advanced  to  a  stage  where  any  approxi¬ 
mately  complete  estimate  can  be  formed  unless  the  writer  has 
enjoyed  special  advantages,  and  even  in  that  case  the  story 
must  break  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  possibly  the  most 
interesting  chapter  of  all.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
reprint  almost  in  extenso  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Lord  Milner 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  on  foreign  and  imperial  policy.  It 
occupies  over  40  pages  of  a  book  which  does  not  extend  to  170 
pages,  and  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  staunch  Liberal 
Imperialism  which  Lord  Milner  advocated  in  his  earliest  public 
utterances. 

“  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.”  By  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Bohn’s  Libraries.  3  vols.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  ioj.  6 d.  I 

net. 

To  this  edition  of  Prescott’s  “Mexico”,  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship 
contributes  an  essay  which  will  usefully  warn  those  who  take  I 
up  the  work  for  the  first  time.  Prescott  had  not  at  com¬ 
mand  material  for  a  final  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Since  1 
he  wrote  in  1843,  documents  have  been  found  in  Spanish 
and  Mexican  archives  which  throw  important  light  on  the 
events  with  which  he  dealt.  Its  literary  quality  explains  the 
continued  popularity  of  “The  Conquest  of  Mexico”,  and  the 
fascination  which  it  never  fails  to  exercise.  While,  however,  I 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  its  limitations  from  I 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  thoroughness,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  Prescott  himself  gave  as  his  chief  reason  for 
undertaking  to  tell  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  that  the 
works  of  Solis  and  Robertson  had  in  the  forties  been  rendered 
incomplete  by  “  the  important  materials  assembled  by  the  J 
industry  of  Spanish  scholars  ”. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Loges  et  Coulisses.  Par  Jules  Huret.  Paris  :  Edition  de  la 
“  Revue  Blanche”.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

Gayest  and  most  enterprising  of  journalists  is  M.  Jules 
Huret.  Nothing  baffles  him,  we  feel  sure  that  the  editor  of  the 
“  Figaro  ”  sends  for  him  whenever  there  be  a  delicate  problem  ' 
to  solve  and  we  are  equally  certain  that  even  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  interviewers  is  unable  to  resist  him.  He  would  have  I 
done  well  as  a  detective — “  shadowing  ”,  slipping  into  trains  at  ! 
the  very  last  moment,  disguising  himself  en  route.  Indeed, 
his  greatest  exploit  was  to  interview  Captain  Dreyfus  during 
the  journey  from  Rennes  to  the  South  of  France  .  .  .  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  pardon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Captain 
had  reserved  a  special  compartment.  Moreover,  he  was  told 
off  to  watch  the  state  of  London  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war:  wrote  familiarly  of  the  Strand,  of  music-halls  and  “  bars”, 
here  and  there  indulged  in  slang,  gave  famous  people  nick¬ 
names,  and  spelt  his  English  words  correctly.  Then,  he  has 
also  been  a  dramatic  critic  :  become  so  fast  a  friend  with 
theatrical  celebrities  that  no  one  is  more  competent  than  he  to 
gossip  about  “  Loges  et  Coulisses  ”.  Whenever  he  “  calls  ”, 
he  is  welcomed  warmly.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  surrounded  by 
boxes,  pestered  by  milliners,  distracted  by  the  constant  ringing 
of  the  telephone  almost  fails  to  be  in  readiness  for  her  trip  to 
America  because  she  consents  to  receive  her  “bon  Huret”. 
The  impresario  may  tear  his  hair,  urging  “  Sarah  ”  to  pack, 
do  nothing  but  pack  ;  the  milliners  may  follow  her  to  and  fro 
with  their  “  creations”  on  their  arms,  pins  in  their  mouths,  the 
“  demenageurs  ”  may  arrive  to  bear  off  the  still  open  boxes 
.  .  but  “Sarah”  nevertheless  insists  upon  chatting  with  | 
Huret.  And  Huret  is  jostled  ;  Huret’s  foot  is  trodden 
upon  ;  Huret’s  hat  is  tipped  over  his  eye  .  .  .  but  Huret 
takes  his  notes  all  the  same,  biuret  produces  an  eloquent 
article,  Huret  receives  a  telegram  from  “Sarah”  as  she  quits 
French  soil  beginning  “  mon  cher  Huret”.  Like  all  inter¬ 
viewers,  like  all  “  professional  ”  journalists,  M.  Huret  is  fond  of 
discovering  intimate  details,  casting  light  on  one’s  past.  So  — 
we  hear  that  Rejane’s  mother  kept  a  refreshment  stall  in  a 
theatre  and  that  her  brother  was  a  “  controleur  ”  in  the  same 
establishment.  Rejane,  also,  calls  him  “mon  cher  Huret”, 
‘mon  bon  Huret”;  and  Huret,  returning  the  compliment, 
writes — “Amoureuse,  tendrement  amoureuse,  depuis  la  pointe 
de  ses  petits  pieds  jusqu’k  la  courbe  de  ses  epaules,  les  regards 
doucement  troubles,  la  voix  qui  fremit,  la  caresse  qui  soupire, 
toutes  les  nuances  dont  est  compose  ce  personnage  delicieux 
furent  rendues  par  elle  avec  une  largeur,  une  verite  dont  je  n’ai 
jamais  vu  1’equivalent  ”.  This — an  excellent  example  of  M. 
Huret’s  style — is  followed  by  further  gib  wing  passages  ;  so 
genial  is  our  author  that  he  showers  flattery  on  every  one  of 
his  subjects,  and  yet  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  new  adjective. 
The  graver  Duse  was  no  less  friendly  Calve  appreciates  his 
bonhomie  almost  as  heartily  as  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and  men 
— playwrights  and  authors  like  Paul  Hervieu  and  Jean  Aicard — 
cannot  show  him  enough  hospitality.  So  must  it  be  good  to 
be  Huret.  Further  on,  come  chapters  on  stage-management, 
stage-hands,  containing  here  and  there  some  useful  criticism. 
But  M.  Huret  cannot  be  “  serious  ”  for  long  :  suddenly,  too 
suddenly,  he  attacks  the  question  of  the  “  matinee  hat  ”. 
Most  men  would  unreservedly  condemn  it ;  M.  Huret,  how¬ 
ever,  treats  it  with  characteristic  geniality  and  gaiety. 
He  has  sometimes  preferred  the  hat  before  him  to  the 
play.  He  has  been  fascinated  by  hats.  He  has  found 
himself  staring  strangely,  interestedly,  at  the  foundation 
and  mechanism  of  hats.  There  are  worse  things  than  hats. 
No  doubt  this  tolerance  has  won  M.  Huret  innumerable 
friends,  new  friends.  Hundreds  of  Parisiennes  must  now 
be  saying,  “  Ce  bon  Huret”,  “  Ce  cher  Huret  ”. 

Les  Ombres. 

Last  time  we  marvelled  over  a  despairing  little  volume  whose 
cover  bore  neither  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher,  nor 
the  price.  Can  “  Les  Ombres”  be  by  the  same  writer?  It, 
also,  is  anonymous  and  arrived  mysteriously  :  it,  too,  is  sad — in 
spite  of  the  frequent  statement  that  the  author  has  lived  for 
years  and  years,  we  feel  that  he  is  absurdly  young.  He  should 
not  be  so  anxious  to  insist  upon  his  experience,  bidding  bant¬ 
lings  “  Beware  ”.  It  is  suspicious  that  he  should  for  ever  be 
warning  us  off  (imaginary)  pitfalls  .  .  .  declaring  that  he  on 
countless  occasions  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  some¬ 
one’s  good  advice.  And  then  there  is  too  much  about  the 
“  treachery  ”  of  women,  too  much  about  suicide,  too  much 
about  the  advantages  of  early  death.  Seek  as  we  may,  we  can 
only  discover  that  our  author’s  existence  is  troubled  by  very  slight 
“  shadows  ”.  Like  all  of  us  he  had  had  his  little  tragedies,  his 
little  ironies  ;  for  instance — which  of  us  has  not  been  splashed 
by  a  passing  omnibus  on  a  rainy  day?  The  thing  is  distress¬ 
ing  but  soon  forgotten.  The  author  of  “  Les  Ombres”,  how¬ 
ever,  sees  in  it  a  conspiracy,  the  diabolical  work  of  some 
unknown  power.  He,  frail  creature,  is  reflecting  beautifully, 
dreaming,  hoping ;  he,  in  his  inspiration,  is  about  to  become 
possessed  of  a  sublime  theme  for  a  poem  .  .  .  and  what 
happens  ?  Suddenly,  he  is  splashed  ;  immediately,  his  Muse 
vanishes  .  .  .  instead  of  holding  a  pen  he  must  take  up  a 


brush.  In  fact,  every  accident  is  a  conspiracy,  a  carefully 
arranged  plot ;  if  we  were  willing  to  adopt  our  author’s  way 
of  thinking,  we  should  have  to  see  sorcery  in  the  loss  of 
a  collar  stud,  the  blackest  art  in  the  sudden  going-out  of  our 
cigarette.  We  should  feel  that  everyone  and  everything  were 
against  us.  And  we  should  go  pale  ;  weep  over  ourselves.  For 
ever  be  taking  infinite  care  of  ourselves.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
cannot  accept  our  author’s  advice.  We  thank  him  for  it.  We 
hope  he  will  soon  get  well.  We  trust  with  all  our  heart  that  he 
will  not  again  be  splashed  by  a  passing  omnibus.  But  we  can 
do  no  more.  .  .  .  unless  it  be  to  offer  him  in  return  our  advice. 

Camisards,  Peaux  de  Lapins  et  Cocos.  ParG.  Dubois- Desaulle. 

Paris  :  Edition  de  la  “Revue  Blanche”.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

Before  opening  M.  Dubois-Desaulle’s  book,  we  marvelled 
over  the  title.  And  we  expected  a  collection  of  extravagant 
sketches  in  the  style  of  MM.  Alphonse  Allais  and  Georges 
Auriol’s  accounts  of  precocious  children,  mothers-in-law,  cooks, 
lunatics,  babies.  However,  we  were  disappointed  ;  this  volume 
is  a  violent  attack  on  the  military  system  in  France,  more 
violent  than  anything  ever  produced  by  M.  Urbain  Gohier.  It 
is  difficult  to  credit  the  atrocious  state  of  things  M.  Dubois- 
Desaulle  portrays  ;  but  he  declares  that  every  incident  has  been 
“  vecu  ”  and  that  he  is  more  than  willing  to  prove  before  the 
proper  authorities  the  truth  of  his  revelations.  The  challenge 
should  certainly  be  accepted — for  M.  Dubois-Desaulle  goes  so 
far  as  to  mention  places,  dates  and  names,  and  the  infamies 
described  are  worse  than  those  disclosed  in  “  Sous-Offs  ”  and 
“  L’Armee  contre  la  Nation”.  Particularly  terrible  is  the 
picture  of  prison  life,  while  the  brutality  of  certain  officers 
reminds  one  in  a  sense  of  one  or  two  episodes  in  the  Dreyfus 
affair.  We  hope  that  M.  Dubois-Desaulle’s  book  may  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  War.  It  cannot  rightly  be 
ignored.  The  culprits  mentioned  in  it  should  be  compelled  to 
attempt  to  clear  themselves  of  M.  Dubois-Desaulle’s  terrible 
imputations. 

Revue  dcs  Revues.  1  octobre.  if.  30c. 

M.  Frederic  Lolide  continues  his  entertaining  article  on  the 
position  of  the  “  financier  under  the  Third  Republic  By 
financier  he  means  chiefly  the  banker — the  stout  Jew  whose 
past  and  present  are  far  from  spotless.  On  this  occasion  we 
meet  him  “au  thefitre  ” — he,  a  favourite  figure  with  the  French 
dramatist,  is  introduced  to  us  in  all  moods,  in  all  conditions. 
But  the  impression  left  behind  is  not  a  pleasant  one  :  he  may 
be  judged  by  capitally  conceived  character  in  M.  Alfred  Capus’ 
successful  play,  “  La  Bourse  ou  la  Vie  ”.  M.  Camille  Mauclair 
writes  dully  of  “Some  Unknown  French  Poets”  -but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  regard  him  as  a  critic.  More  >ver,  he 
has  an  exasperating  way  of  tackling  every  conceivable,  subject 
and,  in  each  case,  posing  as  an  authority.  Nor  are  we  interested 
in  the  usual  array  of  shoddy  caricatures. 

Revue  Britannique.  28  septembre.  5f. 

An  admirable  criticism  of  “  An  Englishwoman’s  Love 
Letters”  appears  in  the  current  number  of  this  dignified 
review.  In  conclusion,  the  writer,  M.  Jean  Teincey,  says  : 
“Tant  d’heroisme  meritait  mieux  ;  quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  ces  jolies 
lettres  passionnees  et  douloureuses  constituent  une  oeuvre 
littdraire  d’un  rdel  merite,  tres  vivante  si  elle  n’est  pas  vecu, 
habilemerit  construite,  mais  un  peu  faible  vers  la  fin.”  A  paper 
on  the  respective  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  English  and 
American  workmen  is  well  worth  reading  ;  that  on  the  “  De¬ 
population  of  France”  provides  here  and  there  a  new  point  of 
view. 
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“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbzinj’4 

COCOA  & 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EYENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


To  the  Cycling  Public. 

Genuine 
Best 
Quality 

with  wired  or  beaded  edges  can  now  be 
bought  for 

55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 

Of  all  cycle  agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO  ,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


r-f  THE  M0ST 

Ca  1  a  'O  *3  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER 

GRATEFUL.  f\  f\  fS 

COMFORTING.  V*/ 


if, 


SWAN”  PENS 


are  the 

BEST  SYSTEM, 

BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 


Three  distinct  sizes— 

10  6,  16/6, 

25> 

post  free. 

Other  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


$  ►£> 

This 
“  Swan  ” 
Clip  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
point  cover  by 


an  encircling  band 


0°  which  strengthens  the 
rim.  It  secures  the  pen 
DfF  by  gripping  the  edge  of 

"‘.g?  Supplied  also  in  Silver  in.  all  3  sizes 
of  “Swans." 


the  waistcoat  pocket. 


To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  PARIS. 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

J.  y.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures ,  and  the  large  and  con- 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  np  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUCCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  Sept.  14,  1901. 


WALSINGHAM  house  hotel 

and  RESTAURANT, 

FTCGufLDIUSLY,  -W. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Soignd,  London.”  Manager,  G.  GELARDI. 
Telephone:  3522  Gerrard. 


BARRS’  DAFFODILS 

have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901,  including 

Two  Cold  Medals  and  a  Ten-Guinea  Challenge  Cup. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  free. 

BARR  Sl  SONS, 

n,  i2,  and  13  KING  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Eree. 

tc  0  o  yi  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
U1D1  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  &l  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“  Sans-PSss  ”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “SaNs-Plis”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 

.  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CUT.” 
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Anthony  Treherne  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

forthcoming  publications. 


During  October  Messrs.  TREHERNE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  will 
publish  the  following  books  : — 

THIRTEEN  WAYS 

HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ. 

By  Alice  Perrin. 

Price  6s. 

DROSS. 

By  Harold  Tremayne. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES. 

By  Dr.  Helen  Bourchier. 

Price  6s. 

TATTY. 

By  Peter  Fraser. 

Price  6s. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.  Price  4s.  6d. 
“  MAD"  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason.  Trice  3s.  6d. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS. 

By  Marvin  Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

READ  Y  SHORTL  Y. 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Containing  nearly  too  original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  cat  artist,  and 
contributions  from  many  literary  celebrities.  Price  is. 


SHILLING  SPORTING  SERIES. 

NOW  READY. 

LITTLE  CHERIE  ;  or,  the  Trainer’s 

Daughter.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie.  Price  is.  net. 

Onlooker. — “  Contains  plenty  of  incident . readable  and  interesting.” 

Country  Life. — “  A  lively  tale  of  racing.” 

Scotsman.  —  “  Brisk,  eloquent,  and  animated.” 

United  Service  Gazette.- — A  welcome  addition  to  current  literature.” 

People. — “  The  story  is  well  told.  ” 

Star.  — An  entertaining  study  of  the  turf.” 

Messrs.  TREHERNE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  started  a  Monthly  Shilling  Series  of 
Sporting  Novels  by  well-known  writers. 

The  books,  which  are  uniform  in  appearance,  are  well  bound  in  cloth,  excellently 
printed  on  good  paper. 

The  first  book,  “Little  Cherie  ;  or,  the  Trainer  s  Daughter,”  by  Lady 
Florence  Dixie,  is  now  on  sale,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  command  a  copy.  Next  month  a  work  by  Mr. 
Harold  Tremayne,  entitled  “Reminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Horse 
Dealer  ”  will  be  produced,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  novels  by  Mr.  F.  Dods- 
worth,  who  wrote  The  Spendthrift,”  and  Mr.  Herbert  Compton,  whose 
“  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham”  met  with  considerable  public  favour,  and  by  books 
by  Mr.  R.  Alwvn,  and  others. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  3  Agar  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Andrea  Mantegna  (Paul  Kristeller).  Longmans.  70 s.  net. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery  (2  vols.  Compiled  by 
Edward  T.  Cook.  Sixth  edition).  Macmillan.  20r.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
Royal  Engineers  (William  Kirk  Dickson).  Blackwood.  1  Sr-  net. 
Fenelon,  His  Friends  and  his  Enemies,  165 1— 1715  (E.  K.  Sanders). 
Longmans,  ior.  6 d.  net. 

Physical  Determinations  (W.  R.  Kelsey).  Arnold.  4 A  6 d. 

Christmas  Books. 

Ching,  the  Chinaman  (George  Manville  Fenn),  5r.  ;  Robin  (Raymond 
Jacberns),  2 r.  ;  Her  Only  Son  Isaac  (H.  Louisa  Bedford),  2 s.  ; 
Sir  Phelim’s  Treasure  (H.  A.  Hinkson),  2 s.  6d.  ;  Out  on  the 
Llanos  (Achilles  Daunt),  3s.  6 d.  ;  Mafeking  Day  (Phoebe  Allen), 
2 s.  ;  “  Like  Cures  Like”  (Catherine  E.  Mallandaine),  y.  6d. 
London  :  S.P.C.K. 

Professor  Archie  (Leila  Percival)  ;  The  Queen’s  Shilling  (Geraldine 
Glasgow)  ;  A  Lad  of  Devon  (Mrs.  Henry  Clarke),  if.  each  ; 
Madamscourt  (H.  M.  Poynter),  2s.  ;  Jim’s  Sweethearts  (E.  L. 
Haverfield),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  For  the  Faith  (E.  Everett  Green),  3.?.  6 d.  ; 
Held  to  Ransom  (F.  B.  Forester),  5 s.  ;  For  the  Colours  (Herbert 
Hayens),  6s.  London  :  Nelson. 

Stumps  (Stella  Austin),  if.  6d.  ;  Laura  Richmond  (Jean  Ingelow),  if. 
Gardner,  Darton. 

Mooswa  (W.  A.  Fraser).  Pearson.  6s. 

Classics. 

Greek  Accidence  (T.  C.  Weatherhead).  Blackwood,  if.  6d. 

Fiction. 

The  Flerb  Moon  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  2 f.  6 d.  ;  The  Bourgeois 
(H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole),  6f.  ;  Death  the  Showman  (John  Fraser), 
6f.  Unwin. 

Don  or  Devil  (William  Westall).  Pearson.  6r. 

The  Most  Famous  Loba  (Nellie  K.  Blissett).  Blackwood.  6j. 

For  Love  or  Crown  (A.  W.  Marchmont).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Barbara  West  (Keighley  Snowden)  ;  An  Ill  Wind  (Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron).  John  Long.  6f.  each. 

The  Court  of  Honour  (William  Le  Queux) ;  In  the  House  of  his 
Friends  (Richard  Henry  Savage).  White.  6f.  each. 

The  Cankerworm  (George  Manville  Fenn)  ;  A  Fight  to  a  Finish 
(Florence  Warden).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6f.  each. 

History. 

The  Exploration  of  Australia  (Albert  F.  Calvert.  2  vols.  Second 
edition).  Dean  and  Son. 

Charity  and  the  Poor  Law  (S.  D.  Fuller).  Sonnenschein.  if. 
Cavalier  and  Puritan  in  the  Days  of  the  Stuarts  :  Compiled  from  the 
Private  Papers  &c.  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate  (Lady  Newdigate- 
Newdegate).  Smith,  Elder.  7 f.  6 d. 

The  Spanish  People  :  Their  Origin,  Growth  and  Influence  (Martin 
A.  S.  Hume).  Pleinemann.  6f. 

Natural  History. 

The  Mighty  Deep  and  What  We  Know  of  It  (Agnes  Giberne). 
Pearson.  5f. 

( Continued  on  pave  442.) 


TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

THE 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific , 
Technological ,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OG5LYIE,  LL.D.,  and 
CHARLES  AN  NAN  DALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  price  of  the  Dictionary  originally  was  The 

Saturday  Review  now  offers  it  for  ffy.  It  can  be 
secured  at  once  by  payment  of  Ss.  down  and  7 s.  6 d. 
monthly  for  ten  months. 

Specimen  pages,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to,  or  the 
Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MAOliiLLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 


NEW  BOOK 


KIM 


Illustrated  by 
J.  Lockwood  Kipling. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

In  19  Monthly  Volumes.  Medium  Svo.  Uniform  with  Tennyson, 
Lamb,  Kipling,  and  Walter  Pater.  The  Edition  is  limited  to 
525  copies,  100  of  which  are  for  America.  Price  10s.  6d.  net  per 
volume  (sold  only  in  sets). 

Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  (In4Vols.)  With  Portrait. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.O.S. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

With  85  Illustrations.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

Globe. — “  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  writers . 

His  pages  have  the  attractiveness  of  a  novel  rather  than  of  an  itinerary . A  book 

to  peruse  and  to  acquire.” 

NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Facsimiles  of  Wrappers,  &c.  In  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  VANITY  FAIR.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.” 

HE  BENEFACTRESS. 

[Ready  Oct.  nth. 

By  A  gnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 

TH E  SECRET  ORCHARD. 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey.  HERS  OF  GRACE. 

By  Erie  Parker. 

TIE  SINNER  km  THE  PROBLEM. 

[Ready  Oct.  8 th. 

By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

[Ready  Oct.  8 th. 

By  Evelyn  Sharp. 

THE  YOUNGEST  GIRL  m  TOE  SCHOOL. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  BROCK. 

By  B.  K.  Benson,  Author  of  “Who  Goes  There?” 

A  FRIEND  WITH  THE  COUNTERSIGN. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Demy  4to.  Picture  Boards,  6s. 

(OLD  KING  COLES  BOOK  OF 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

THE  BOY’S  ODYSSEY.  By 

Walter  Copland  Perry.  With 
Illustrations  by  Jacomb  Hood. 


Mrs.  MOLESWORTH’S  New  Book. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  4s.  6d. 

THE  W0QDPIGEON3  AMD  MARY. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

4to.  Picture  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  BRUSH  RIMES  OF  BRIAN 

O'LINN.  With  Illustrations  by  S. 
Rosamond  Praeger. 

New  Volume. 

In 

Pott  8vo. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS  TO  HIMSELF 

English  by  Gerald  H.  Kendall,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

2s.  6d.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FORMAL  GARDEN  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Reginald 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Inigo 
Thomas,  Architect.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  per  volume.  Contains  152  vols.,  among  which  are  — 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  WORKS.  8  vols. 

J.  R.  GREEN’S  WORKS.  14  vols. 

R.  H.  HUTTON’S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.  6  vols. 
WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.  5  vols. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List . 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (5  Portraits)  and  15  other  Illustrations. 

8vo.  18s.  net. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 

* **  This  book  is  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  Queen  A/ary, 
and  especially  as  to  her  relations  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  the 
other  murderers  of  her  husband ,  Lord  Darnley.  The  author  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  using  authentic  materials  hitherto  unknown 
to  historians,  namely,  a  number  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  Mary’s 
enemies  in  getting  up  their  case  against  her. 


8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

MAGIC  AMD  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

***  This  volume  contains  a  series  of  criticisms  of  recent  speculations 
about  early  Religion,  especially  as  regards  Mr.  Frazer’s  theories  in 
“  The  Golden  Bough.”  Other  Essays  deal  with  the  latest  results 
Anthropological  research  in  the  religious  field,  and  in  that  of  Magic. 

With  68  Full-page  Plates.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net, 

THE  ART  OF  BUILDING  A  HOME: 

A  Collection  of  Lectures  and  Illustrations. 

By  BARRY  PARKER  and  RAYMOND  UNWIN. 


With  6  Portraits  (3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

SIR  JAMES  PAGET, 

BART.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Late  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  Sons. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  APB.  11IDEB  HAGGARD. 

With  31  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  undertaken  in  ihe  Year  1900. 

By  IT.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 
With  6  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

ARTS  UHDER  ARMS  : 

AN  UNIVERSITY  MAN  IN  KHAKI. 

By  MAURICE  FITZGIBBON, 

Classical  Moderator  and  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  University  ;  late  Trooper  and 
Serjeant-Major,  45th  Company  (Irish  Hunt  Contingent)  Imperial  Yeomanry. 

***  This  is  a  history  of  the  part  taken  in  the  Boer  IVar  by  the  Irish 
Hunt  Corps  from  its  formation  to  Lindley. 

SIDE  AND  SCREW :  being  Notes  on  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  the  Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock.  With  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  \On  Wednesday  next. 

WAGNER’S  NIBELUNCEN  RIND,  done  into 

English  Verse.  (In  two  Volumes.)  Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  and  the  Twilight  of 
the  Gods.  By  Reginald  Rankin,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  A 
Subaltern’s  Letters  to  his  Wife,”  &c.  Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

FENEL0N :  h  is  Friends  and  his  Enemies, 

1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

ROADS  TO  ROME:  being  Personal  Records  of 

some  of  the  more  recent  Converts  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  With  an  Introduction 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Compiled 
and  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “Ten  Years  in  Anglican  Orders.”  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

***  Among  the  Contributors  are  Lord  Brampton  (Sir  Henry 
Hawkins) ,  Sir  Henry  Bellingham ,  Bart.  ;  Dr.  Edward  Berdoe  ; 
Monsignor  Crake  Robinson  ;  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  ;  the  Rev.  Bede 
Camm ,  O.S.B.;  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  ;  the  Bishop  of  Emmaus  ;  C. 
Kegan  Paul ,  Esq.;  the  Rev.  IV.  O.  Sutcliffe;  and  the  Bishop  op 
Hexham  and  Newcastle. 

THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  Reported  by 

Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  10 n  Wednesday  next. 

*  *  The  Vicar  and  his  friends  in  the  pleasant  evenings  at  the 
Batkscombe  Vicarage  discuss  many  subjects  of  the  day,  ecclesiastical, 
social ,  moral,  literary,  and  theological ;  the  speakers,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  varying  the  graver  subjects  by  quiet  humour  and  frequent  digres¬ 
sions  into  popular  natural  history  and  elementary  physical  philosophy. 

TOE  MAN  FROM  BLANKIEY’S,  and  other 

Sketches.  Reprinted  from  Punch.  By  F.  Anstey.  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa,” 
“Voces  Populi,”  &c.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION.  Egypt  and  Chaldaea. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and  over 
470  Illustrations,  including  3  coloured  Plates,  demy  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
24s.  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  48s. 

[This,  the  fourth  of  the  English  Editions  of  Les  Origines ,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  author,  who  has  incorporated  into  it  results  of  recent  research  in 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  and  submitted  at  the  same  time  the  theories  founded  on 
these  results  to  a  searching  criticism.  This  work  and  the  two  succeeding 
volumes,  it  may  be  safely  said,  are  the  most  important  contributions  which  have 
ever  appeared  on  the  early  History  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.]  [. Nearly  Ready. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.  A  Homily  of  Clement 

of  Alexandria,  entitled  “  Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  is  Being  Saved?”  By  the 
Rev.  P.  Mordaunt  Barnard,  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  late  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix  bringing  the  book  up  to 
the  end  of  1900.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“  The  volume  is  likely  to  make  good  its  title  of  a  ‘handy  book.’” — Times. 

“This,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Dr.  Cutts’  numerous  and  admirable 
works,  has  proved  itself  an  indispensable  companion  to  thousands  of  Churchmen.” 

Church  Bells. 

PARISH  PRIESTS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES  IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

“  The  book  before  us  is  a  perfect  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  information  and 
the  materials  are  arranged  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  The  result  is  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  ordinary  religious  life  of  mediaeval  England  such  as,  for  fulness  and 
general  accuracy,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.” — Guardian. 

“  Exactly  the  sort  of  book  with  which  every  parsonage  and  every  parish  library  in 
England  ought  to  be  furnished.” — Church  Times. 

STAR  ATLAS.  Containing  maps  of  all  the  Stars  from 

i  to  6*5  magnitude  between  the  North  Pole  and  340  South  Declination,  and 
of  all  Nebulae  and  Star  Clusters  in  the  same  Region  which  are  visible  in 
Telescopes  of  moderate  powers.  With  Explanatory  Text  by  Dr.  Hermann 
J.  Klein.  Translated  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S.  With 
18  Maps.  Third  Edition  (R.A.  and  Dec.,  brought  up  to  1900,  as  far  as  text  is 
concerned).  Revised  and  enlarged.  Imp.  4to.  cloth  boards,  10s. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.  Illustrating  the 

History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and 
that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.  By  Edmund 
McClure,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S.  Containing  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides 
some  50  Sketch  Maps  in  the  Text.  4to.  cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 

“  Both  the  readers  of  ancient  Church  history  and  of  modern  missionary  records 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  it  for  their  assistance.” — Guardian. 

“A  great  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholarship  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
Atlas.  ’  ’ — A  cade  my. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE:  SOUNDING  THE 

OCEAN  OF  AIR.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  of  Boston  in  December,  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M. 
Small  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.  The  Machinery  of  the 

Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College, 
U.S.A.  Small  post  8vo.  with  several  Diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION:  the  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition,  Edited  by 
Professor  Alfred  Lodge.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear’s  pages  are  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  convincing.” — Literature. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS  IN  FIELD  AND  GARDEN. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


THE  CHEAPEST  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  S.P.C.K. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY 

Consisting  of  5,336  Pages,  Imperial  8vo. 

Is  the  largest  DICTIONARY  published — over  200,000  words.  It  is  an  easier , 
simpler ,  handier  Dictionary  than  any  other ,  and  is  an  ENC  YCL  OPYEDIA 

as  well. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY. 

Its  comprehensiveness,  and  its  wideness  of  range  in  point  of  time. 

“  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,”  by  combining  in  one  all  these  special  Glossaries 
or  Vocabularies,  effects  a  double  saving,  an  economy  of  time  and  of  money. 

Its  richness  and  completeness  of  the  illustrative  quotations. 

Its  thoroughly  encyclopaedic  character. 

The  large  number  and  practical  character  of  its  illustrations. 

The  numerous  pictorial  illustrations,  although  eminently  artistic  in  character,  are 
in  no  sense  mere  embellishments,  but  in  every  case  help  to  elucidate  the  text. 

INVALUABLE  FOR  THE  HOME,  THE  COLLEGE,  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  7  Vols.  cloth,  25s.  ;  half-bound,  32s. 

London:  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.; 

43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.  Brighton  :  129  NORTH  STREET. 
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TITIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

School  Books. 

English  Literature  (A.  J.  Wyatt.  Second  edition).  Clive.  2 s.  6 d. 

Science. 

The  Mordrach  Treatment  for  Consumptives  in  this  Country  (James 
Arthur  Gibson).  Sampson  Low.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

The  Mental  Functions  of  the  Brain  (Bernard  Hollander).  Grant 
Richards.  21  s.  net. 

Theology. 

Spiritual  Progress  (Archdeacon  Wynne),  if.  6 d.  ;  The  Soul’s  Daily 
Audience  of  God  (E.  L.  Cutts),.  6 d.  ;  Wise  Saws  and  Modem 
Instances  (Mary  E.  Bellars),  if.  S.P.C.K. 

Roads  to  Rome  :  Being  Some  Personal  Records  of  Some  of  the  More 
Recent  Converts  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Longmans.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (Joseph  Agar  Beet).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  2s. 

A  Via  Media  between  “  Universalism  ”  and  “Eternal  Punishment” 
(“A  Layman”).  Dublin:  ILodges,  Figgis,  If.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Argus  Guide  to  Municipal  London,  1901-2  (Edited  by  Arnold  Wright). 
“  London  Argus”  Office.  2s.  6 d. 

Life  and  Works,  The,  of  Charles  Kingsley.  (Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Vol.  I.).  Macmillan,  iof.  6 d. 

Petrone,  l’Envers  de  la  Societe  Romaine  (Par  Emile  Thomas 
Deuxieme  Edition).  Paris  :  Fontemoing. 

Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  (William  Archer).  John  Lane 
2if.  net. 

Romance  of  a  Harem  (Translated  by  Clarence  Forestier- Walker \ 
Greening. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Fourier  (Translated  by  Julia  Franklin). 
Sonnenschein.  2f.  6 d. 

Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  The  (20  volumes).  London:  Con¬ 
stable  ;  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott.  501-.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  :  —  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3ft.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  2fr  25  ;  Revue  des  Revues, 
ifr. 30;  The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  if.  4 d.  ;  The  School 
World,  6 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  if.  ;  Temple  Bar,  if.  ;  The  Empire 
Review,  if.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  if.  ;  Crampton’s  Magazine, 
6 d.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 
Sf.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2f.  6 d.  ;  The  United  Service 
Magazine,  2f.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  Antiquary, 
6 d.  ;  The  Artist,  if.  ;  Munsey’s  Magazine,  6d. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  IJST. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ZOOLOGY.  Edited 

by  E.  RAY  LANKESTER.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  NOW  READY, 
PART  IV.  THE  PLATYHELMI A,  MESOZOA.  AND  NEMERTINI.  By 

W.  Blaxland  Benham,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  paper  covers,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Cloth,  price  15s.  net. 

“  Will  be  heartily  welcomed  as  filling  a  distinct  gap  in  zoological  literature,  and 
not  of  this  country  alone.” — Nature. 

“  Admirably  arranged  and  covers  the  whole  ground.” — Outlook. 


USE-INHERITANCE.  Illustrated  by  the 

Direction  of  Hair  on  the  Bodies  of  Animals.  By  Walter  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. 
Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ETHIC  OF  FREETHOUGHT, 

and  other  Addresses  and  Essays.  Second  Edition  (Revised).  By  Karl 
Pearson,  F.R.S.  Now  ready.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  It  is  an  able  volume,  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  know  the  modern  apolo¬ 
getics  of  Freethought.” — Academy. 


WAR  MOTES :  the  Diary  of  Colonel  de 

Villebois-Mareuil,  from  November  14,  1899,  to  March  7,  1900.  Authorised 
translation  from  the  Paris  “  Liberty,”  by  Frederic  Lees.  With  a  Preface  by 
E.  M.  de  Vogue,  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  Now  ready.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

“  By  far  the  moijt  valuable  account  we  have  yet  received  of  the  war  from  the 
Boer  side.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Will  furnish  pleasant  reading  to  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.” —  Times. 

“It  is  French  in  every  line,  and  an  Englishman  experiences  that  curious  mixture 
of  admiration  and  astonishment  which  French  sentiment  and  French  actions  so 
often  inspire.” — Academy. 


AM  ALBUM  OF  ADVENTURES 

THAT  HAPPENED  IN  OUR  HOLIDAYS.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author 
of  ‘  Hero  and  Heroine,”  “  Black  and  Blue,”  &c.  Now  ready.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

“  There  are  adventures  at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  by  the  sea,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  excitement  to  enthrall  any  lad  with  lively  imagination.” 

Sheffield  Independent. 


A.  and  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

t -rnry  vvvt  '?'v  ▼  vryyrv 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

READY  ON  OCTOBER  10. 

With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEP  SEA  PLUNDERINGS: 

A  Collection  of  Stories  of  the  Sea. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S. 

*  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,”  “The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,”  “The  Men 
of  the  Merchant  Service,”  &c. 


MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL 

ON  OCTOBER  25.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN, 

Author  of  “The  New  Rector,”  “A  Gentleman  of  France,”  “The  Castle 

Inn,”  &c. 


CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN  IN  THE  DAYS 

OF  THE  STUARTS.  Compiled  from  the  Private  Papers  and  Diary  of 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Second  Baronet,  with  Extracts  from  MS.  News¬ 
letters  addressed  to  him  between  1675  and  1689.  By  Lady  Newdigate- 
Newdegate,  Author  of  “  The  Cheverels  of  Cheverel  Manor,”  &c.  With  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES’  POEMS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Small  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

VOLUME  III.  Contents: — The  First  Part  of  Nero— Achilles  in  Scyros — Notes. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  DOCTOR." 

THE  BOURGEOIS.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 

(Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

OTHER  RECENT  SIX-SHILLING  FICTION. 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “Vanity, 

the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.” 

DEATH  THE  SHOWMAN.  By  John  Fraser. 

A  DOUBLE  CHOICE.  By  James  Baker,  Author  of 

“  The  Cardinal’s  Page,”  &c. 

SOULS  OF  PASSAGE.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

BY  ROCK  AND  POOL.  By  Louis  Becke. 

NINE  UNLIKELY  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Told  by 

E.  Nesbit,  Author  of  “  The  Treasure  Seekers."  Pictured  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

THE  HERB  MOON.  Cheap  Edition  in  Unwin’s  Popular 

J  Copyright  Novels  Series.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  NO. 

At  all  Newsagents’  and  Bookstalls.  Price  6d. 

A  NEW  ART  BOOK. 

THE  OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE 

ZUIDERZEE.  By  W.  J.  Tuin  and  J.  G.  Veldheer.  With  many  quaint 
Woodcut  Pictures  by  J.  G.  Veldheer  .and  W.  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp.  Cloth,  21s. 

THE  BLUE  BABY,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


FASCINATINC.  FRIVOLOUS.  SMART. 

w 

is.  each,  in  Paper  Covers,  at  the  Bookstalls. 

U 

T 

DE  OMNIBUS.  By  Barry  Pain. 

P 

T 

THE  LETTERS  of  Her  MOTHER 

TO  ELIZABETH.  By - ? 

T 

THE  GODS,  SOME  MORTALS, 

0 

B 

AND  LORD  WfCKENHAIYI.  By  ]ohn 

R 

Oliver  Hobbes. 

c 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

D 

A 

H 

LOVE-LETTERS.  By  Barry  Pain. 

T 

T 

2s.  each,  in  Cloth,  at  the  Booksellers’. 

E 

TRENCHANT.  CLEVER.  EASILY  READ. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  and  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

A  PERFECT  PRINCE.  The  Story  of  the 

England  of  Alfred  the  Great.  By  Frederic  B.  Jeffery. 

“Mr.  Jeffery  has  produced  a  delightfully  readable  life-history  of  King  Alfred. 
|  The  reader  who  studies  the  pages  of  his  book  from  first  to  last  will  not  regret  the 
time  so  spent.” — Rock. 

— 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  and  Illustrated,  3s.  6d.  net. 

WHO  KILLED  AMY  ROBSART  ?  Being 

Some  Account  of  her  Life  and  Death  at  Cumnor,  with  Remarks  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “  Kenilworth.”  By  Philip  Sidney,  F.  R.Hist.S. 

•I  “For  historical  students  the  book  must  have  a  deep  interest.” — Catholic  Times. 

“  Mr.  Sidney  has  arranged  his  matter  admirably,  and  the  book  is  interesting.” 

Outlook. 


In  stiff  paper  cover,  6d. 

AMONG  KENTISH  HOPPERS.  By  J.  E. 

Revington  Jones,  Rector  of  Mereworth,  near  Maidstone. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Alford. 


A  FASCINATING  VOLUME  OF  STORIES  OF  GARRISON 
LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

The  Romance  of  a  Hill  Station, 

and  Other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON  (Valete).  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  garrison  stations  of  India  are  proverbially  centres  of  romance, 
and  these  stories  present,  in  a  light  and  interesting  way,  a  picture  of 
life  and  love  there.  Sometimes  the  results  are  happy  :  often  they  are 
tragic.” 

The  Romance  of  a  Hill  Station. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON.  2s.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  a  Hill  Station 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON.  2s.  6d. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSES.  By  Mrs.  James  Glenny 

Wilson,  N.Z.,  Author  of  “Themes  and  Variations,”  “Alice  Landor,”  “  Two 
Summers,”  &c. 

“  A  very  great  charm  pervades  this  book.  Mrs.  Wilson  excels  in  description. 
She  paints  a  scene  with  extraordinary  effects  of  colour  and  atmosphere,  and  as 
many  of  her  poems  are  inspired  by  scenes  native  to  her  country,  the  home  reader 
experiences  peculiar  pleasure  in  reading  them.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 


In  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


“  We  are  much  impressed  by  this  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  story  compiled  by  the  unknown  Author  from  the  plot  of  De  Quincey’s 
tale  of  the  Dice,  as  laid  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
because  of  the  power  and  spirit  of  poetry  which  fascinate  us  as  the  narrative,  with 
all  its  thrilling  scenes,  is  unfolded  to  us.” — Church  Bells. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Romance  of  a  Hill  Station, 

and  Other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON  (Valete).  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  author,  who  has  for  some  years  resided  at  Lucknow  and 
Ranikhet,  has  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  varied  phases 
of  garrison  life  there,  with  the  result  that  these  stories  are  eminently 
true  to  life.” 

Romance  of  a  Hill  Station. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON.  2s.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  a  Hill  Station. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  LAVERTON.  2s.  6d. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 
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TITUS  AND  LYSANDER.  A  Comedy  in  Five 


Acts. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

RUDOLPH  SCHROLLE.  A  Tragedy  in  Blank 

Verse.  By  E.  G. 


The 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

THE  HOVELS  OF 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 

With  78  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Etchings  by  Thomas  Stothard  and 
F.  F.  Burney,  and  a  Portrait  of  Richardson.  In  Twenty  Volumes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume  in  cloth,  and  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume 
in  leather,  and  in  half-calf.  [ Ready  Oct.  10th. 


PAMELA. 


Comprising 

CLARISSA  HARLOWE. 

SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON. 

Prospectus  on  A pplication. 


OMNIBUSES  AND  CABS, 

THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE. 

With  Illustrations  from  rare  old  Engravings,  Prints,  and  Photographs. 

Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Next  week. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

INGRAM. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  GERALDINE  KEMP.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  {Next  week. 


MODELLING  : 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  E.  LANTERI, 

Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  ollege  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 

With  a  Portrait  Drawing  of  the  Author  by  Professor  A.  Legros,  and  42  Full-page 
Plates,  and  other  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  contributes  a  Preface. 

Crown  4to.  15s.net.  [ Shortly . 

PROGRESSIVE  DESIGN  FOR  STUDENTS. 

By  JAMES  WARD, 

Author  of  “  The  Principles  of  Ornament,”  “  Historic  Ornament,”  &c. 

With  42  Full-page  Plates,  comprising  upwards  of  1,700  Drawings. 

8vo.  5s.  net.  \Ncxt  week. 

ITALIAN  WALL  DECORATIONS 

OF  THE  15th  and  16th  CENTURIES. 

Written  by  various  authorities,  with  an  Introduction  by  T.  Armstrong. 

With  52  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  [Ready. 

INDIAN  DISHES  FOR  ENGLISH  TABLES. 

By  KETAB.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  {Ready. 

FANCY  FARMLAND. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MYRA  HAMILTON. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  M.  Miles,  J.  Watkins  and 
others.  Square  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Next  week. 


CHAPMAN  and  IIALL  (LD.),  London. 


Price  Half-a-Crown  Monthly. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

OCTOBER  1901. 

WILLIAM  M'KINLEY.  By  J.  W.  Hamilton  (Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.). 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT.  By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PROBLEM.  By  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald. 

IS  GREAT  BRITAIN  FALLING  INTO  ECONOMIC  DECAY?  By  H. 
Morgan-B  rown  e. 

BISHOP  WESTCOTT  IN  RELATION  TO  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray. 

ART  AND  USEFULNESS— II.  By  Vernon  Lee. 

CONCENTRATION  C  AMPS.  By  Emily  Hobhouse. 

AN  EASTERN  NAVY.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  LOW  CHURCH  POSI¬ 
TION.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Sheubeare. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  HOOLIGAN.  By  Thomas  Holmes. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  KOM-ES-SHAQFEH.  By  Miss  M.  Brodrick. 

THE  NATION,  THE  APPRENTICE,  AND  THE  POLYTECHNIC.  By 
Prof.  S.  G.  Rawson,  D.Sr 
SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  “A  Reader. ” 


London  :  THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


HAZELL, 

WATSON 

&  VINEY,  Ld. 

having  recently  erected  at  great 
cost  some  of  the  finest  .  .  . 

Rotary 

Newspaper 

Machinery 

ever  invented,  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  for  producing 
High=class  Newspapers  and  other 
Periodicals,  at  their  Works,  4  to  8 
Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C., 
or  at  their  Head  Office,  52  Long 
Acre,  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Boohs  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Collectors. 

CONNOISSEUR 

Is.  net.  No.  2  (October  Issue)  NOW  READY. 


COITTElSrTS: 

ARTICLES  ON  :  Mr.  Arthur  Sanderson’s  Old  Wedgwood  ;  Winstanley 
as  an  Engraver;  Japanese  Colour = Prints  ;  Ancient  Coins;  Fans;  Marks 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  ;  A  Note  on  Reynolds;  Violin  Collecting;  Cooper’s 
Miniatures  ;  Autographs  ;  Orange  River  Stamps ;  Sale  Room  and  General 
News;  by  Campbell  Dodgson ;  Lumsden  Propert ;  Edward  F.  Strange; 
H.  T.  Scott;  F.  Litchfield;  M.  Dudley  Dunn;  F.  Rathbone ;  Wallace 
Sutcliffe;  S.  M.  Spink;  E.  J.  Nankivell  ;  Algernon  Graves. 

COLOUR  PLATES  :  Portrait  of  Mr.  Sanderson  ;  Morland’s  Farmer’s 
Stable  (from  a  Colour-print);  A  Louis  XIV.  Fan;  A  Japanese  Colour- 
Print;  Oliver  Cromwell  (from  Cooper’s  Miniature);  A  Wedgwood  Plaque. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  Illustrated.  Is.  net. 

The  Subscription  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR  is  12s.  per  annum,  or  16s.  post  free. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Publishers:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  E  C. 
Editorial  and  Advertisement  Offices  of  “The  Connoisseur,”  37  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

A  New  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

•  “BECKY  SHARP," 

K“  BECKY  SHARP," 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 


Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2  o’clock. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp”  at  8. 


RINCE  OF  WALES.  “BECKY  SHARP. 


GARRICK  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely,  an  original  Drama  in  five  acts,  by 
A.  W.  Pinero,  entitled  IRIS. 

Doors  open  at  7.30. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

Box  Office  (Mr.  Hartley)  open  10  to  10. 


CENTURY  (late  ADELPHI)  THEATRE. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager . Mr.  TOM  B.  DAVIS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.15. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2.30. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan's  Company  in 
THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LE3  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.43. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2s. ,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


MARK 

HAMBOURG  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

FIRST  RECITAL  TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman. 

Tickets,  numbered,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unnumbered,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Madame  CLARA  BUTT  (Mrs.  Kennerley  Rumford),  and  Mr.  KENNER  LEA’ 
RUMFORD  S  MORNING  (CONCERT.  (Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  October  12,  at  3  p.m.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s., 
and  2s.,  at  usual  Agents;  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall;  and  NEWMAN’S 
box  office,  Queen’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
,  CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  char  e.  Replies  received. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  ot  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  ClAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


'T'O  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 

_L  FREE  LIBRARIES. — The  October  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second-hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library  Depart¬ 
ment,  186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


A 


N  Oxford  Graduate  of  Standing'  and  Experience 

desires  SECRETARYSHIP  or  Position  of  Trust.  Highest  References. — 


Address,  Graduate,  care  of  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street. 


MENTIONED  IN  .  .  . 


DESPATCHES. 


The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  various  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  6| d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4^.  3 d.  Send  for  list  show¬ 
ing  what  each  number  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


WAR  HONOURS 
AND  REWARDS. 

Plate  of  Indian  Imperial  Service  Corps  also  with  this  number,  61  d.  post  free 

The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 

3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


A  full  List  of  Honours  and  Promotions  in 
the  Army  for  services  in  South  Africa  is 
issued  as  a  Special  Supplement  to  to-day’s 
"Army  and  Navy  Gazette.”  Coloured 


“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

The  SHIPWRECKED 

Fishermen  and  MARINERS’ 


Royal  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


(Founded  in 
1830.) 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widov\r,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.f  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


LOCAL  LOANS  STOCK. 

Not  redeemable  before  ist  April,  1912,  and  bearing  Interest  until  that  date  at  £3 
per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  Quarterly. 


ISSUE  of  £3,000,000. 


Minimum  Price,  £98  per  cent. 


THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  give 
notice  that  they  are  authorized  to  receive  tenders  for  ,£3,000,000  Local  Loans 
Stock,  to  be  created  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury  under  the  National  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act,  1887—50  & 
51  Viet  c.  16. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  existing  Local  Loans  Stock. 

As  regards  Security,  quarterly  payment  of  Dividends,  transmission  of  Dividend 
Warrants  by  post,  and  exemption  from  stamp  duty  on  Transfers,  Local  Loans 
Stock  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Consols. 

Trustees  are  empowered  under  the  Act  to  invest  in  this  Stock. 

The  first  quarter’s  dividend  on  this  issue  will  be  payable  on  the  5th  January  next. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  October,  1901,  before  2  o’clock,  and  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent, 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  tender  ;  the  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first 
instalment. 

Tenders  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100.  Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of 
money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  £98  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  All  tenders 
must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  to  be 
issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will 
be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be  required 
are  as  follows  : — 


On  Friday,  the  18th  October,  1901, 

On  Friday,  the  15th  November,  1901. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  December,  1901, 
On  Wednesday,  the  15th  January,  1902, 


/  so  much  as,  when  added  to  the 
J  deposit,  will  leave  Seventy-five 
I  Pounds  (Sterling)  to  be  paid  for  each 
1  hundred  pounds  of  Stock. 

£25  per  cent. 

£25  per  cent. 

£25  per  cent. 


The  instalments  maybe  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  18th  October,  1901,  under  dis¬ 
count  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will 
be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  with  coupon  attached  for  the  Dividend  payable 
5th  January  next,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts.  The 
Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank  books  on  or  after  15th  January,  1902,  but  scrip 
paid  up  in  full,  in  anticipation,  may  be  forthwith  inscribed. 

Applications  must  be  made  upon  the  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  any  of  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Bank  of  England, 

3rd  October,  1901. 


abompeh  syndicate. 


THE  following  report  has  been  forwarded  to  the 

shareholders  :  — 

“  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  since  my 
return  from  the  West  Coast  ’of  Africa,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
work  I  did  in  that  country  as  the  Abompeh  Syndicate’s  representative  and  as  a 
director  of  that  company.  During  my  tour  I  was  accompanied  by  another  director 
of  the  syndicate,  Mr.  H.  Meyerstein,  who  is  as  much  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  our  company  as  I  am  myself.  You  will  remember  that  the  Abompeh  Syndicate 
was  formed  specifically  to  take  over  from  the  Goldfields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited, 
five  options  on  lands  situated  in  Eastern  Akim,  at  certain  specified  rentals  and  under 
certain  other  conditions,  which  were  fully  set  out  in  the  option  agreements  which 
were  acquired.  On  my  arrival  in  West  Africa  I  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  chiefs  who  had  entered  into  the  option  agreements  with  the  Gold¬ 
fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  to  give  effect  to  the  options  we  had  acquired,  by 
granting  leases  upon  the  terms  that  had  been  previously  decided  upon  in  the  option 
agreements,  and  much  valuable  time  was  wasted.  Rather  than  submit  to  what  I 
considered  would  be  an  imposition  upon  the  Abompeh  Syndicate  by  the  chiefs  con' 
cerned,  I  determined  not  to  press  the  matter  of  exercising  the  options  at  the  time, 
but  gave  instructions  before  I  left  the  colony  to  Messrs.  Osborne  and  Martin,  the 
syndicate’s  solicitors  on  the  West  Coast,  to  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  compel 
the  chiefs,  if  possible,  to  carry  out  the  original  arrangements  that  they  had  entered 
into  with  the  Goldfields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  or  their  assignees,  in  which  latter 
position  of  course  we  stand.  Having  carried  the  matter  to  this  point,  and  possessing 
the  necessary  powers  to  act  for  the  full  board,  I  made  it  my  duty  to  acquire  proper¬ 
ties  in  other  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  favour  of  the  Abompeh  Syndicate, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  to-day  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  five  leases,  each  for  99  years,  with  a  total  area  of  20  square  miles,  in  the 
syndicate’s  favour,  on  most  reasonable  terms.  The  leases  thus  acquired  are  over 
lands  in  the  Berraku  district  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  some  20  miles  west  of 
Accra.  This  district,  I  firmly  believe,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value,  when 
sufficient  development  work  has  been  done  upon  it.  The  leases  thus 
acquired  in  the  name  of  the  syndicate  have  been  duly  stamped  and 
registered  in  the  colony,  and  copies  have  been  filed  with  the  Conces¬ 
sions  Court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  validity  for  the  titles  of  the 
same.  In  addition  to  securing  the  five  leases  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  1 
was  able  to  acquire  in  my  own  name  four  leases  of  five  square  miles  each  at  Akatasi 
in  Eastern  Akim,  which  I  propose  to  hand  over  to  be  dealt  with  jointly-  by  the 
Abompeh  Syndicate,  Limited,  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  and 
myself,  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Dolphyne,  the  gentleman  by  whom  the 
said  properties  were  introduced,  and  who  has  been  working  the  said  areas  for  the 
past  twelve  years  at  a  considerable  profit  to  himself,  but  only  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  Whilst  on  the  spot  I  was  able  to  allow  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Goldfields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  properties,  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  his  report  upon  them  for  your  information  : — 


“  ‘  MR.  POWELL'S  REPORT. 

“  1  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick,  W., 

“  ‘  September  26,  1901. 

“  ‘  George  Macdonald,  Esq.,  57  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

“  ‘  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  25,  asking  for  my  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  four  concessions  known  as  Akatasi  Lands,  belonging  to  the  chief 
and  people  of  Akanten,  in  Eastern  Akim,  Cold  Coast  Colony,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
visited  this  land  in  June  last,  and  looked  over  it  with  the  object  of  deciding  whether 
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the  gold-bearing  alluvial  found  was  likely  to  prove  payable,  and  also  if  there 
was  a  probability  of  finding  gold-bearing  reefs.  I  found  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  native  shafts  on  the  property,  which  had  been  made  in 
the  past  by  the  natives  in  working  the  alluvial  ;  but  I  found  also,  what  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  West  Africa  is  quite  exceptional,  that  at  the  present  time  the  natives 
were  working  this  alluvial  on  a  large  scale  by  open  work,  stripping  the  gravel  of  the 
over-burden,  and  then  washing  the  gold  -bearing  gravel  in  the  stream  near.  This 
work  was  being  carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Suhen,  which  forms  the  dividing 
line  between  two  of  the  concessions, 'a  native  village  having  been  established  near  the 
site  of  the  workings.  On  examination  I  found  that  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  had 
either  been  worked  or  cleared  ready  for  working.  The  over-burden,  consisting  of 
loamy  soil  and  clay  slightly  hardened  in  places  by  the  deposition  of  oxides  of  iron, 
was  about  12  feet  thick,  and  below  this  there  was  a  thickness  of  about  4  feet  of  gravel, 
from  which  the  gold  is  obtained.  This  gravel  consists  of  small  rounded  quartz 
pebbles,  with  a  considerable  number  of  angular  pieces  of  hard  shale  and 
a  few  boulders  of  decomposed  dolerite  ;  the  largest  of  those  I  saw  would  not  weigh 
more  than  2  cwt.  t  The  gravel  is  lying  on  soft  clay,  which  is  probably  the  decom¬ 
posed  bedrock.  From  the  panning  tests  which  I  made,  and  from  information 
gathered  from  the  natives  as  to  the  yield  they  obtained,  I  estimated  that  the  yield 
from  this  gravel  is  about  2  dwt.  per  cubic  yard  ;  the  gold  is  coarse,  and  would  be 
readily  separated  from  the  gravel  in  an  ordinary  sluice.  The  conditions  are  very 
favourable  for  the  successful  working  of  a  gold  dredge,  and  if  on  thoroughly 
prospecting  the  average  value  of  the  gravel  they  should  prove  even  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  above  stated,  substantial  profits  could  still  be  made. 
The  River  Suhen  is  a  large  stream  about  30  ft.  across,  with  a  good  volume 
of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  area  of  the  alluvial  deposits 
on  both  sides  of  this  stream  is  undoubtedly  very  large.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  float  quartz  on  the  property,  a  portion  consisting  of 
white,  sugary  quartz,  which  when  crushed  and  panned  gave  a  little  gold.  From 
the  site  where  the  natives  were  working  I  obtained  some  dark  blue  angular  quartz, 
which  they  told  me  they  had  broken  off  a  reef  about  1  foot  thick,  running  across 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pits  which  they  had  worked,  but  which  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  had  been  covered  with  the  over-burden  from  an  adjoining  pit.  This  quartz  on 
panning  also  showed  a  little  gold.  I  feel  satisfied  that  thorough  prospecting  will 
reveal  the  presence  of  gold-bearing  reefs,  and  that  probably  some  of  them  will  prove 
payable.  I  consider  that  these  concessions  are  likely  to  prove  valuable,  and  that 
they  are  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  money  to  thoroughly  prospect 
them. — (Signed)  J.  H.  Powell.” 

“  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  position  of  the  Abompeh 
Syndicate  is  a  much  stronger  one  than  it  was  at  its  formation.  Not  only  have  we 
still  the  right  to  exercise  the  five  options  taken  over  from  the  Goldfields  of  Eastern 
Akim,  Limited,  but  we  possess  in  our  own  right  and  title  five  separate  leases  for 
ninety-nine  years  of  four  square  miles  each  plus  an  equal  interest  with  the  Tete  Con¬ 
cessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  in  four  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  of  five  square  miles 
each  in  Eastern  Akim.  Further,  the  Abompeh  Syndicate  is  interested  to  the  extent 
of  5,000  shares  in  the  Tete  Concessions,  Limited,  and  3,000  shares  in  the  Kyebi 
Lands,  Limited.  I  would  recommend  that  the  properties  thus  acquired  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  manner  Another  expedition  should  shortly  start  from  this 
country  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  concessions  secured  in  .the  Berraku  district, 
whilst  the  remaining  four  concessions,  situated  in  Eastern  Akim,  should  be  floated 
jointly  by  the  two  syndicates  I  have  previously  mentioned,  I  trust  to  the  great 
.advantage  of  both  companies.  Appended  are  some  particulars  of  the  properties 
secured  :  — 


(a)  In  the  syndicate’s  name. 

Land. 

Area. 

Rental  per 
annum. 

1. 

Known  as  Asseen  . . 

. .  4  square  miles  • . 

..  £100 

2. 

,,  Inshriba.. 

••4  „ 

. .  100 

3- 

,,  Sika  Bura  .. 

••4 

• .  100 

4- 

,,  Essel  Porwa 

..4  „ 

..  100 

5- 

,,  Ammurupu 

-  4  „ 

. .  100 

-(b)  Jointly  with  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate,  Limited. 

1. 

Akatasi  Land.  A. 

. .  5  square  miles 

..  £100 

2. 

„  B. 

••  5  n 

. .  100 

3- 

„  c. 

••  5 

. .  100 

4- 

„  D. 

••  5  „ 

. .  100 

Faithfully  yours, 

“(Signed))  George 

Macdonald.” 

appointment  of  a  committee  of  shareholders  in  order  to  confer  with  the  directors  as 
to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  present  lamentable  position  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Whitehead  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolutions  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  company, 
which  on  a  poll  being  demanded  were  declared  carried  by  60,134  votes  against 
7,969. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bebro,  Lewis,  Lawson,  MacMurray,  White- 
head,  Thompson,  and  Captain  Angel,  to  confer  with  the  board,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


DR,  J,  SOLUS  BROWNE’S  GHLORODYNE. 


THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


GHLORODYNE 

CHiQRODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all.  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 


“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  1  December,  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 


Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAiL 
SERVICES. 


Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  0 C  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden* 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


mount  reed  mmm. 


AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 

of  the  Mount  Reid  Mining  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Campion  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
resolutions  providing  for  the  voluntary  winding  up  and  reconstruction  of  the 
•company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Newman  M.  Ogle)  having  read  the  formal  notice, 

The  Chairman,  dealing  wiih  the  question  of  reconstruction,  assured  the  share¬ 
holders  that  the  board  were  unanimous  in  recommending  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  reconstruction  was  the  best  course  to  adopt.  Mr.  Longden,  in  one 
of  his  circulars,  practically  raised  the  point  that  instead  of  reconstruction 
the  Ellerhausen  process  should  be  adopted  by  the  company.  He  (the  Chairman), 
however,  failed  to  see  that  even  if  they  did  reconstruct  they  would  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  that  process.  The  view  his  colleagues  and  himself  took  with  regard 
4o  that  process  was  that  it  had  not  yet  proved  itself  to  be  a  practical  [success, 
and  they  did  not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  pioneering  it  at  the  company’s  risk. 
With  reference  to  the  question  of  reconstruction — which,  after  all,  was  the  vital 
matter  before  the  meeting — he  would  remind  the  shareholders  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  a  certain  number  of  shares  were  offered  to  the  shareholders  for  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  response,  however,  was  only  some  5,000  shares,  and  this  was  really  of 
no  use.  The  question  of  debentures  was  then  discussed  ;  but  very  serious  objec¬ 
tions  were  raised.  First  of  all,  they  were  told  such  an  issue  would  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  shares,  and,  secondly,  that  debentures  were  not  a  marketable  security, 
and  could  not  be  disposed  of  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  readily  as  shares. 
Under  the  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  money  was  required, 
and  that  he  strongly  recommended  that  the  company  should  work  its  own  property, 
.it  seemed  to  him  and  to  his  co-directors  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  was  by  reconstruction  ;  and  surely,  if  a  surgical  operation  were 
.necessary,  it  was  by  far  the  better  course  to  face  it  like  men  and  see  the  thing 
through,  and  get  it  over.  The  Chairman  then  moved  the  resolutions,  of  which 
•notice  had  been  given. 

Mr.  P.  Ledoux  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Thompson  (a  shareholder)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 


BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

T elegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital .  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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MESSRS,  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

New  and  Forthcoming  Books  for  the  Autumn,  1901. 


ENGLAND  &  FRANCE 
IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  1660-1830. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  as  to  the  ^5,000  cheque  is  published  this 
morning.  Mr.  Rhodes  writes  a  long  covering  letter, 
but  obviously  what  he  there  says  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  interpretation  of  the  original 
correspondence.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  plain 
from  the  letters  (marked  A.  B.  and  C. )  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst  that 
it  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  gift  that  Liberal 
policy  should  not  contemplate  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  in  his  letter  of  4  June  1892 
does  not  in  any  way  dispute  this  condition,  which 
destroys  the  force  of  any  objection  that  the  two 
conditions  laid  down  in  Mr.  Rhodes’  letter  of 
23  February  1891  do  not  refer  to  Egypt.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  no  affection  for  details  and  his  mind  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  much  attention  to  legal  niceties.  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  had  evidently  given  the  assurance  Mr. 
Rhodes  wanted  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  Liberal  party.  In  such  a  connexion 
the  chief  party  manager  is  the  party.  Whether  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  did  consult  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  lead¬ 
ing  Liberal  statesman  does  not  appear  :  to  us 
it  rather  appears  he  did  not.  He  was  fearful 
for  his  cheque.  We  should  hope  that  this  corre¬ 
spondence  will  convince  the  “Spectator”  of  the 
gross  unfairness  of  its  attack  on  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the 
matter  of  his  relations  with  the  Gladstonian  Home 
Rulers  and  Mr.  Parnell.  We  also  hope  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  will  apologise  for  giving  the  lie 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances 
of  the  Rhodes  group  and  whom  this  correspondence 
has  more  than  justified. 

The  very  general  murmurings  at  our  continued 
failure  to  finish  the  war,  or  indeed  make  any  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  towards  that  end,  have  grown  louder 
and  more  persistent  during  the  past  week.  Sooner  or 
later  a  scapegoat  will  probably  be  pitched  upon  ;  but 
for  the  moment  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  apart  from 
the  usual  partially  smothered  recriminations  between 
politicians  and  soldiers,  there  is  a  certain  unanimity  in 
believing  that  nearly  everyone  is  to  blame,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Meanwhile  as  regards  the 
task  to  be  performed,  there  is  one  point  upon  which  the 
most  widely  separated  schools  of  thought  and  policy 


would  do  well  to  agree  by  way  of  preliminary,  and  that  is 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  more  consistency.  If  apologetic 
magnanimity  is  to  have  a  further  trial,  let  it  be  done 
thoroughly  and  without  further  pretence  ;  but  if  drastic 
measures  and  military  severity  are  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  let  them  too  be  given  full  scope  and  followed 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  We  are  really  confronted 
with  our  old  difficulty  in  dealing  with  our  external 
affairs,  that  is  the  tradition  that  when  we  insist  on 
accomplishing  what  any  other  great  nation  would  have 
to  accomplish  in  our  place,  we  must  do  the  work  in 
some  roundabout  hypocritical  way  of  our  own,  instead 
of  by  the  straight  path  and  with  a  plain  and  uniform 
intention. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  justice  in  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Gibson- Bowles  as  to  the  attitude  of  certain  states¬ 
men  at  the  present  time.  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
appear  a  good  deal  less  concerned  than  other  people, 
and  infinitely  less  impressed  than  Mr.  Bowles  himself 
as  to  the  necessity  of  advising  and  sustaining  the  nation 
in  its  hour  of  need.  But  on  the  other  hand  in  a  war 
emergency  neither  they  nor  the  nation  should  be  blamed 
for  looking  in  the  first  place  to  those  whose  business  is 
war,  and  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  reassure  the  people, 
not  by  speeches  but  by  action.  Nearly  a  year  ago, 
when  Mr.  Brodrick  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  War 
Office,  he  referred  to  “  inspirations  which,  after  the 
greatest  campaign  of  our  generation,  will  be  afforded 
me  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  our  age  ”.  The  greatest 
campaign  not  yet  being  over  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  inspirations  of  the  greatest  soldier  have  not 
yet  fairly  commenced.  But  have  we  any  ground  for 
hope  that  the  wish  for  reformation  is  there  ? 

One  thing  at  any  rate  in  this  connexion  is  becoming 
pretty  obvious,  and  that  is  that  any  real  inspirations  of 
Army  Reform  are  more  likely  to  come  from  without 
than  from  within  Pall  Mall.  The  beginning  of  this 
month  was  to  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  a 
new  military  era,  instead  of  which  it  has  seen  gazetted 
to  the  command  of  the  three  first  Army  Corps  three 
general  officers  of  whom — whether  for  good  or  for  bad 
reasons — not  one  would  command  the  same  force  in 
time  of  war.  This  is  not  a  good  beginning,  and,  as 
further  disappointments  of  the  same  kind  may  be  in 
store  for  us,  it  is  well  to  realise  at  once  that  the  most 
distinguished  captains  do  not  necessarily  possess  any 
desire  whatever  to  initiate  great  changes  in  the  systems 
to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed,  and  under  which 
they  have  themselves  flourished.  Zeal  for  reform  is 
in  fact  much  more  a  matter  of  temperament  than  of 
incidental  perception. 

Take  the  case  of  Lord  Roberts.  Any  opinion  of 
his  on  the  war  ought  to  be  of  commanding  interest  ; 
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but  the  vague  assurances  which  he  gave  at  Liver¬ 
pool  to  some  troops  returned  from  the  war  recall 
a  disquieting  parallel.  When  Lord  Roberts  reached 
Pretoria  he  thought  and  said  that  the  war  was 
over.  That  verdict  was  so  vastly  mistaken  that  the 
public  might  well  be  suspicious  of  subsequent  pro¬ 
phecies.  Lord  Roberts  spoke  of  the  repulse  of  the 
attack  on  Colonel  Kekewich’s  troops  as  an  incident 
likely  to  discourage  the  Boers  ;  but  it  is  hardly  the  sort 
of  discouragement  which  a  conquering  army  ought  to 
give  to  “  guerilla  ”  troops.  Everyone  who  has  read  his¬ 
tory  will  grant  that  there  is  no  known  method  for  ending 
at  a  blow  the  annoyance  of  scattered  troops  in  a  familiar 
and  rugged  country.  It  is  natural  and  right  enough 
to  ask  the  public  and  the  critics  to  have  patience  ;  but  the 
best  way  of  popularising  a  patient  attitude  would  be  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  the  War  Office  was  reforming 
itself  and  that  the  Government  were  taking  the  right 
steps.  Lord  Roberts  can  scarcely  expect  the  public, 
which  has  been  singularly  patient  for  the  two  years  of 
the  war,  to  continue  trustful  and  uncritical  unless  some 
proof  is  given  that  a  reformation  is  going  on  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Has  Lord  Roberts  yet  shown  any  sign  of 
this  reforming  spirit? 

Nothing  can  excuse  the  Government  for  the  careless 
hurry  which  allowed  a  number  of  incapable  Yeomen  to 
take  their  place  in  the  national  army.  But  the  “  empties  ” 
have  been  “returned”;  and  however  much  it  has 
sinned  in  the  past  the  Government  is  showing  itself 
wholeheartedly  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  its  generals 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  letter  to  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach’s  speech  at  Oldham, 
and  the  several  assurances  given  during  the  week  by 
Lord  Roberts  will  carry  conviction  that  the  requests  of 
Lord  Kitchener  are  being  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  letter  should  have  a 
good  effect  on  that  sort  of  criticism  which  proceeds 
from  want  of  imagination.  There  are  sixty-nine  mobile 
columns  in  the  field  and  the  Government,  going  beyond 
the  letter  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  suggestion,  is  sending 
10,000  remounts  a  month  to  South  Africa.  If  such 
figures  as  these  and  statistics  of  the  size  of  the  country, 
the  contour  of  the  country,  the  picture  of  a  battle  in 
the  hills,  could  be  brought  home  to  the  public  by  the 
sort  of  childish  comparisons  made  in  books  of  school 
astronomy  or  geography  the  wonder  at  the  continuance 
of  the  war  would  disappear.  With  the  criticism  that 
discusses  the  war  in  terms  of  peace  we  have  no 
sympathy. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  now  in  command  of  the  First 
Army  Corps,  asserted  last  week  in  a  sufficiently  digni¬ 
fied  letter  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  reply  to 
newspaper  attacks.  It  seems  that  he — or  to  go  nearer 
the  original  phrase,  she — did  protest  too  much.  His 
sudden  petulant  apologia  to  the  assembled  Volunteers 
was  nothing  less  than  a  display  of  sheer  feminism. 
His  bitterest  critics,  among  whom  we  would  not  be 
reckoned,  have  never  denied  to  General  Buller  bluff 
Teutonic  courage  ;  but  this  last  display  of  moral  cowardice 
renders  even  that  concession  liable  to  qualification.  Injus¬ 
tice  was  no  doubt  done  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  by  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  had  “  ordered  ”  General  White  to  surrender 
Ladysmith.  Instead,  he  put  into  the  telegram  a  sugges¬ 
tion  about  surrendering  in  order  to  take  from  Sir  George 
White’s  shoulders  on  to  his  own  the  invidious  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  other  words  a  British  Commander-in-Chief 
showed  a  silly  schoolboy  craving  for  the  reputation  of 
“a  good  fellow  ”  when  a  national  crisis  demanded  im¬ 
personal  heroism,  WThere  is  the  reticent  dignity  of  the 
nation  going  to,  if  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  generals  is  to  enter  the  lists — General  Buller  said 
“  ring  ” — with  considered  and  unauthorised  critics  ? 
General  Buller’s  defence  of  his  appointment  to  the  First 
Army  Corps  was  even  more  otiose,  more  undignified. 
The  mysterious  conspirator  who  issued  threats  at 
Aldershot  might  have  come  from  De  Quincey’s  Con¬ 
fessions  and  the  demand  to  be  shown  a  better  com¬ 
mander  than  himself  savoured  of  the  idiomatic  challenges 
of  a  navvy  in  the  ring. 

The  war  has  been  without  decisive  incidents.  Lord 
Kitchener’s  weekly  report  is  a  little  less  full  than  usual 


owing  to  the  emphasis  on  the  campaign  in  Natal. 
Natal  excepted,  the  accumulated  reports  of  the  columns 
give  50  Boers  killed,  24  wounded,  244  prisoners, 
60  surrenders,  besides  the  usual  amount  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  horses,  wagons  and  cattle.  Louis  Botha  has  given 
up,  it  seems,  his  raid  on  Natal  and  is  moving  rapidly 
to  the  north  with  half  his  forces.  The  information  is 
meagre,  but  it  seems  that  though  as  usual  he  has 
escaped  “  the  cordon  ”,  our  forces  are  still  in  touch 
with  him  and  General  Kitchener  has  engaged  his  rear¬ 
guard.  More  detailed  reports  of  the  battles  at  Itala 
and  Moedwill  give  further  proof  of  the  endurance  and 
skill  of  the  defence  and  the  courage  of  the  Boers. 
General  French  is  meeting  with  steady,  but  undramatic, 
success  in  the  Cape  where  the  commandos  are  split  up 
and  demoralised.  The  South  African  Constabulary 
have  recaptured  their  lost  gun. 

As  to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Cape  Colony 
it  is  certainly  significant  that  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  a  step  should  be  taken  which  was  (unfortunately) 
thought  unnecessary  in  its  sharpest  crises.  To  in¬ 
flict  the  stringency  of  martial  law  on  an  unwilling 
colony  could  only  be  justified  by  strong  necessity  and 
by  the  nature  of  things  the  nature  of  the  compulsion 
cannot  be  bruited  abroad.  There  are  traitors  in  the 
camp,  and  the  only  wise  mode  of  treatment  is  a 
short  shrift.  But  the  proclamation  should  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  a  crisis.  It  is  rather  proof  that  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa,  despairing  of  military 
success,  are  bending  all  their  energies  to  a  campaign  of 
intrigue  and  calumny.  Martial  law  will  give  the 
authorities  complete  control  not  only  of  the  telegraph, 
but  of  the  post-office  and  the  harbours. 

Dr.  Krause  was  brought  up  on  Wednesday  upon 
charges  of  high  treason  and  incitement  to  murder  in  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Muir  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  dealt  chiefly  with  copies 
of  letters  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Krause  to 
Dr.  Leyds  and  Broeksma.  The  letters  to  Dr.  Leyds 
were  largely  concerned  with  a  justification  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Johannesburg,  and  it  is  claimed  in  them  that 
the  twenty-four  hours’  armistice  which  he  obtained 
“put  him  in  a  position  to  increase  the  military  forces  ”  ; 
and  there  was  also  mention  of  the  sum  of  ^180,000 
which  he  sent  from  Johannesburg  to  Pretoria.  When 
Mr.  Muir  came  to  the  charge  of  inciting  to  murder  he 
chiefly  concerned  himself  with  the  relations  between  Dr. 
Krause  and  Mr.  Douglas  Forster,  President  of  the  South 
African  League.  One  of  the  letters  read  aloud  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  “  the  person  F.  of  whom  I  wrote  ”  refers  to 
previously  given  advice  that  “  our  people  should  be  kept 
aware  of  this  ”  (some  alleged  lies  published  in  Johannes¬ 
burg)  “  so  that  he  can  be  shot  dead  in  some  lawful  way 
or  otherwise  put  out  of  the  way”.  After  some  evidence 
had  been  called  Mr.  Isaacs  demanded  that  the  originals 
of  the  letters  be  produced  and  the  case  has  been  post¬ 
poned  for  some  four  weeks  pending  their  arrival  from 
Africa. 

How  comes  it  that  a  chief  Whip,  speaking  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  unusually  favourable  to  his  party,  could 
not  make  a  braver  show  than  did  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
at  Leeds  on  Tuesday  ?  That  there  is  general  and  grow¬ 
ing  restiveness  in  the  body  politic,  and  certainly  not 
least  in  its  Unionist  members,  is  very  obvious,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  national  temper  which  gives  an 
Opposition  its  chance.  The  uneasy  feeling  that 
things  are  all  wrong,  accompanied  by  no  clear  instinct 
as  to  how  they  should  or  could  be  put  right,  naturally 
drives  a  people  to  a  change  of  government.  That  at  any 
rate  is  one  practical  step  which  is  in  their  power.  And 
yet  Mr.  Gladstone  says  frankly  that  if  they  are  to  wait 
for  a  Liberal  majority  over  Conservatives  and  Irish 
together,  many  (evidently  meaning  “most”)  would 
never  live  to  see  a  Liberal  Government  at  all.  And 
even  with  the  Nationalists,  he  disclaims  the  possibility 
of  a  Liberal  majority  until  the  war  is  over.  In  fact 
the  only  cheer  he  can  give  his  party  is  confidence  in 
the  future — confidence  born  of  despair  in  the  present. 
Well,  it  is  a  curious  political  pass  we  have  come  to 
that  both  parties  should  be  compelled  at  the  same 
moment  to  take  such  very  gloomy  views  of  themselves. 
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It  has  fallen  to  few  rulers  to  belie  false  reports  of 
their  own  death  as  often  as  Abdur  Rahman  was 
able  to  do  :  it  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  do  so  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Undoubtedly  his  death  might  have  happened  at  a 
less  inopportune  moment  when  British  freedom  of  action 
was  not  hampered  and  the  national  interest  centred  in 
another  part  of  the  globe.  Still  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
the  complications  would  have  been  infinitely  greater. 
Abdur  Rahman  had  time  to  consolidate  his  rule,  expand 
the  resources  of  his  country,  organise  its  military 
strength,  establish  a  firm  understanding  with  the 
British  Government,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure 
the  quiet  succession  of  a  qualified  heir. 

No  more  striking  personality  has  filled  an  Eastern 
throne  since  the  time  of  Akbar.  Abdur  Rahman  was 
bred  in  a  rough  school.  “  The  virtues  of  God  are  pardon 
and  pity — -they  never  were  mine  ;  they  never  were  ours 
in  a  kingdom  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kin  ” 
are  words  he  might  have  applied  to  himself.  His 
very  faults  have  subserved  his  great  task  in  combining 
all  Afghanistan  under  one  firm  rule  and  stamping  out 
the  lawless  violence  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
land.  In  such  work  there  was  no  place  for  ruth.  He 
knew  his  Afghans  and  dealt  with  them  after  their  own 
way.  This  done,  he  devoted  himself  to  developing 
the  material  resources  and  strengthening  the  military 
position  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  he  was  aided  by 
a  natural  aptitude  for  all  handicrafts.  A  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  people  led  him 
freely  to  seek  the  aid  of  European  experts  and  their 
methods.  His  range  of  information  was,  for  his 
opportunities,  immense  and  his  memory  very  tenacious. 
He  lived  a  life  of  unceasing  labour,  free  from  the 
usual  excesses  of  an  Oriental  court  and  devoted  to 
what  he  believed  the  welfare  of  his  people.  His 
writings  and  recorded  speeches  show  literary  skill 
and  extreme  shrewdness,  with  that  mixture  of  aphoristic 
philosophy  and  dry  humour  which  is  the  basis  of 
most  Eastern  wisdom.  In  all  things  he  was  imperious 
and  despotic,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  self-glorifi¬ 
cation  and  a  boundless  reliance  on  his  own  powers. 
Judged  by  our  standard  he  was  not  a  good  man  but 
a  great. 

Of  his  successor  Habibulla,  now  thirty  years  of  age, 
it  is  at  least  possible  at  this  stage  to  say  “  Omnium  con¬ 
sensu  capax  imperii  His  past  gives  every  hope  that 
the  future  will  belie  the  following  words  of  the  epigram. 
Those  who  know  him  describe  him  as  of  modest  and 
temperate  disposition,  inheriting  many  of  his  father’s 
qualities  without  his  merciless  severity.  He  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  difficult  and  delicate — even  a  dangerous — position 
with  conspicuous  success  which  indicates  the  possession 
of  tact,  judgment  and  self-restraint.  Abdur  Rahman 
was  not  an  easy  man  to  get  on  with,  yet  he  has  rarely 
showed  signs  of  disfavour  towards  Habibulla.  Himself 
a  shrewd  and  severe  judge  of  character,  he  has  not  only 
expressed  confidence  in  his  son’s  abilities  but  has  prac¬ 
tically  shown  it  by  entrusting  to  him  all  important  State 
functions.  Habibulla  has  evinced  an  appreciation  of 
Europeans  and  declared  himself  a  firm  friend  of  the 
British  alliance.  Like  all  true  Afghans  he  is  a  fervid 
patriot  and  professes  to  see  in  this  alliance  the  best 
guarantee  of  Afghan  independence. 

As  social  rank  in  China  is  proclaimed  chiefly  by  the 
degree  of  dignity  in  movement,  it  may  take  a  “  cycle 
of  Cathay  ”  for  the  Chinese  Court  to  reach  Peking. 
But  it  is  something  that  a  start  has  been  made.  The 
Court  has  definitely  left  Si-gnan  for  Kai-feng  where 
it  will  pause  to  debate  on  further  movements.  But 
however  long  it  may  be  before  the  Emperor,  the 
Dowager  Empress  and  the  rest  can  endure  to  see 
their  desecrated  capital,  the  beginning  of  the  progress 
is  at  least  a  sign  that  there  will  be  no  change  of  capital 
and  that  China  will  once  again  be  ruled  by  Chinese,  not 
by  an  international  board.  The  whole  country  is 
settling  down  with  unexpected  speed  ;  the  riotous 
villagers  have  ceased  to  trouble ;  the  many  railway 
questions  are  in  process  of  being  settled  :  Sir  Edw'ard 
Satow  has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  siding, 
the  occupation  of  which  caused  so  much  friction  ;  and 
the  Russians  who  are  still  in  force  at  New-Chwang  and 


along  the  railway  express  full  willingness  to  give  it  over 
to  the  Chinese  after  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum 
for  expenses.  The  Chinese  now  only  want  to  be  left 
alone.  If  they  get  their  wish  the  Court  “will  come 
home  ”  and  serenity  will  rule,  except  in  the  hearts  of 
guiltless  persons  out  of  whom  the  indemnity  will  be 
wrung. 

A  fair  amount  of  satisfaction  seems  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Australian  tariff  devised  by  Mr.  Kingston, 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  wffiose  task 
has  been  no  light  one.  Even  New  South  Wales  has 
little  to  say  against  it,  whilst  her  Premier  has  lost  no 
time  in  pointing  out  that  it  means  a  good  deal  of  solid 
profit  to  that  so-called  free-trade  colony.  Altogether 
the  sum  to  be  raised  by  Sir  George  Turner,  the 
Treasurer,  amounts  to  over  ^10,000,000  and  this 
apparently  will  be  done  without  difficulty.  As  little 
more  than  ^3,000,000  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  Federal  Government,  ^6,300,000  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  States  and  that  will  include 
half  a  million  more  than  is  provided  for  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  Act.  The  tariff  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  is  frankly  but  not  immoderately 
protectionist.  It  is  intended  to  foster  industries  already 
in  existence  and  encourage  the  creation  of  others. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  preference  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  but  this  perhaps  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
at  the  outset.  It  is  a  great  step  forward  that  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Australia  internal  free  trade  exists. 
The  benefits  which  Australia  should  derive  from  a  trade 
unfettered  within  her  borders  but  protected  from  unfair 
outside  competition  should  not  be  without  their  moral 
for  economists  nearer  home. 

It  appears  that  President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  a 
Democrat,  one  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  post,  to  an  im¬ 
portant  judicial  position  in  Alabama.  This  makes  the 
new  President  a  really  dangerous  man  ;  for  if  he  is  going 
to  make  merit  and  not  party  the  test  of  fitness  for 
office,  what  becomes  of  the  spoils  system  ?  and  if  the 
spoils  system  goes,  with  it  goes  the  Machine,  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  American  party  politics  comes  down 
with  a  crash.  From  the  primaries  to  the  conventions 
finally  adopting  the  Presidential  candidate,  the  flutter 
among  the  politicians  will  be  great.  What  oratory 
will  be  devoted  to  this  “  tampering  with  the  pillars  of 
the  constitution  ”,  as  the  rings  and  the  bosses  would 
describe  the  President’s  weakness  for  merit.  „  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  the  courage  to  go  through  with  this  de¬ 
parture,  there  will  be  a  battle  of  giants.  On  the  one  side 
“  suprema  salus  reipublicae  ”,  on  the  other  the  bread 
and  butter,  the  very  existence,  of  all  those  who  have 
held  American  politics  in  their  hands  since  the  Civil 
War.  Unfortunately  the  politicians  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
pare  resolutely  and  early  for  this  war  to  the  knife, 
realising  its  significance  long  before  the  better  elements 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  but  we  would  back  the  devils  to  win. 

One  American  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  bandits 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontier  of  Turkey  and  two  Spanish 
subjects  have  been  captured  and,  it  may  be,  sold  into 
slavery,  by  a  tribe  in  the  Morocco  hinterland.  One 
may  find  apologies  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  if  his 
control  is  weak  over  the  powerful  tribes  that  surround 
him  ;  but  the  Sultan  has  not  the  same  excuse.  The 
comic  librettists  and  the  popular  novelist  ought  to  have 
to  go  further  afield  than  Europe  for  their  plots.  The 
abductors  of  Miss  Stone  are  civilised  ad  unguem.  Is 
not  their  sole  object  money  ?  and  they  are  bargaining 
in  the  most  approved  method  of  civilised  nations  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  ransom  money  and  the  date  of  its 
payment.  Miss  Stone’s  friends  have  collected  60,000 
dollars  and,  however  dangerous  the  precedent,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  this  money  to  be  handed  over  to  the  bandits. 
Her  life  may  not  be  risked,  whatever  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  her  abductors.  The  only  method  left  is 
that  of  the  old  Eastern  monarch  :  to  give  the  gold  first 
and  to  punish  with  death  afterwards.  The  first  duty 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  the  second  to  the  Sultan. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  London  'County  Council 
after  the  recess  Mr.  Torrance  as  chairman  delivered  a 
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speech  in  which  he  covered  all  the  work  of  the  various 
committees  since  March.  The  figures  he  gave  are 
enormous.  The  debt  of  the  county  amounts  to 
2^46, 268,871,  a  sum  that  will  seem  hopelessly  excessive 
to  those  who  have  not  the  imagination  to  consider 
what  London  means ;  but  it  is  not  so  serious  when 
one  considers  that  one  year’s  purchase  of  the  rate¬ 
able  value — to  give  Mr.  Torrance’s  standard  of  com¬ 
parison — amounts  to  ^37,022,237.  Mr.  Torrance  con¬ 
cluded  his  strictly  businesslike  retrospect  with  a  glowing 
peroration  on  the  municipal  glories  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  suggestion  was  that  “reformation  in  a  flood” 
might  be  made  to  come  over  London.  But  the  com¬ 
parison  is  vicious.  To  important  sections  of  the  people 
electric  trams  are  a  boon  in  many  places  :  in  Chicago, 
the  outskirts  of  New  York,  the  suburbs  of  London  ; 
but  it  wall  take  slow  years  of  heavy  wrork  before  the 
congested  streets  of  inner  London  can  be  made  to 
carry  two  lines  of  trams.  In  the  City  and  the  centre 
they  are  impossible.  In  the  West  they  are  not  needed  ; 
but  the  benefit  will  be  great  if  they  can  be  brought  up 
to  the  river  on  the  South  and  as  far  as  Oxford  Street 
on  the  North  provided  always  that  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  is  not  touched. 

At  Grimsby  the  sentimental  grievanceof  a  body  of  the 
sharemen,  which  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  checked 
the  success  of  Lord  Yarborough’s  efforts,  was  not  long 
upheld.  Their  chief  objection  was  to  signing  on  at  the 
Federation  offices  belonging  to  the  owners.  Indeed 
throughout  the  strike,  as  some  incidents  of  the  rioting 
indicated,  the  men  seem  to  have  conceived  a  sort  of 
concrete  hatred  of  the  buildings  themselves  ;  but  both 
common  sense  and  public  opinion  have  been  too  strong 
for  the  small  body  of  protestants.  The  place  where  the 
men  will  sign  on  as  well  as  all  the  other  points  under 
dispute  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Grimsby  is 
already  beginning  to  assume  its  normal  appearance  and, 
as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  arbitrators  will  come 
to  a  decision  with  every  possible  speed,  we  may  hope 
that  the  dispute  will  leave  no  ill-will  behind  it,  though 
an  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  arbitrators. 
The  majority  of  the  men  in  favour  of  arbitration  was 
large  and  the  owners  have  already  realised  that  they 
were  logically  and  morally  wrong  to  refuse  arbitration 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  Money  market  has  been  easy  during  the  past 
■week.  The  payment  of  the  call  on  the  new  issue  of 
Consols  had  a  hardening  effect  on  the  discount  market. 
Day-to-day  loans  have  been  offered  at  1  per  cent.,  and 
for  a  week  at  i),  per  cent,  but  money  is  still  plentiful 
and  easy  to  obtain  at  these  prices.  The  Bank  of 
England  returns  show  the  usual  movements  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  payment  of  dividends.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  public  deposits  of  ^2,600,648,  but  in  other 
deposits  an  increase  of  ^3,567,456.  The  bullion  is 
reduced  by  ^784,319,  ^'500,000  going  into  the  country 
and  ^275,000  in  gold  being  sent  abroad.  Notes  to 
the  amount  of  ^490,220  have  come  back  to  the  Bank 
from  circulation  so  that  the  net  loss  in  reserve  is  only 
2o294'°99»  the  total  being  ^25,091,650  or  47^  per  cent, 
of  the  liabilities  against  46!  per  cent,  last  week. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Stock  markets  has  been 
one  of  general  dulness  but  with  improved  “tone”, 
donsols  have  shown  improvement  as  well  as  Home 
Rails,  but  in  the  investment  business  generally 
there  has  really  been  little  doing.  The  price  of 
the  new  issue  Local  Loans  remains  firm  at  1  pre¬ 
mium.  The  feature  in  the  mining  section  has  been  the 
splitting  of  Rand  Mine  £1  shares  into  four  shares  of 
the  nominal  value  of  5^.  each.  These  are  now  dealt  in 
lor  special  settlement  (which  it  is  hoped  will  be  in 
November),  and  are  quoted  ioi,  which  is  equivalent  to 
42  for  the  old  shares.  De  Beers  and  Jagersfontein 
shares  have  been  remarkably  good,  the  latter  on  the 
reported  amalgamation  with  the  De  Beers  Company, 
and  also  the  increased  prices  that  diamonds  command 
at  the  present  time.  American  Rails  have  been  quiet, 
but  in  latter  part  of  the  week  were  bought  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  on  New  York  account.  On  this  side  a 
feeling  of  apathy  is  general.  Consols  931  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


THE  REAL  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HE  object  of  the  extension  of  martial  law  to  Cape¬ 
town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  other 
districts  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  twofold.  First  it  is 
desired  to  protect  the  loyalists  more  efficiently  and 
next  to  prevent  information  of  British  movements 
being  carried  to  the  Boer  leaders.  This  measure, 
which  brings  the  whole  Colony  under  martial  law,  is 
the  outcome  of  the  recent  conference  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  Sir  James  Rose-Innes  and  Lord  Milner  with 
Lord  Kitchener.  No  doubt  the  Cape  ministers  empha¬ 
sised  the  sufferings  and  losses  endured  by  the  English 
farmers  at  the  hands  of  the  Boer  raiders  in  the  up- 
country  districts  and  the  strong  feeling  in  the  Colony 
that  sufficient  military  protection  had  not  been  given  to 
them.  No  doubt  Lord  Kitchener  equally  assured  the 
Cape  Premier  that  everything  possible  had  been  done 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  What  then  was  the 
explanation  of  a  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly 
wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  colonists  ?  It  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  three  ports,  in  spite  of  their  being 
centres  of  British  population  and  influence,  were  hot¬ 
beds  of  treason.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  Govern¬ 
ment  House  the  Afrikander  friends  of  the  Boers  in  Cape¬ 
town  were  able  to  forward  communications,  possibly 
even  supplies,  from  the  Boer  leaders  in  Europe  to  the 
Boer  leaders  in  the  field,  and,  what  was  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  give  timely  information  of  the  plans  of  the 
British  Generals  to  the  rebel  commandos.  In  short  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  carried  on  at  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg  before  the  trial  and  execution  of  Broeksma, 
was  being  effected  on  a  greater  scale  at  Capetown  and 
the  other  ports  of  the  Colony.  The  fact  that  the  Boer 
leaders  appeared  to  be  informed  perfectly  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  smallest  bodies  of  British  troops,  while  we 
knew7  nothing  even  of  the  concentration  of  Botha’s  large 
force  for  his  attack  on  Natal,  was  perhaps  the  most 
disquieting  feature  in  the  war  in  its  present  stage,  and 
as  such  it  was  rightly  emphasised  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  at  Southport  as  an  evil  which  must  and  could 
be  remedied.  But  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  not  so  much 
any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  our  intelligence  officers — 
as  Mr.  Churchill  appeared  to  think — as  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  treasonable  communications  hitherto  afforded 
to  the  Boer  sympathisers  in  the  towns  where  British 
influence  was  supposed  to  be  established.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  Broeksma  should  do  something  at  least  to  check 
the  evil  in  the  Transvaal  :  and  the  present  extension  of 
martial  lawT  in  Cape  Colony  will  at  any  rate  make  it 
more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  for  the  Cape  patriots 
to  render  material  assistance  to  the  enemy  while  living 
securely  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 
An  anecdote,  for  the  absolute  truth  of  which  we  can 
vouch,  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  well  skilled  is  the 
Dutch  Afrikander  in  the  difficult  game  of  riding  with 
the  hounds  and  running  with  the  hare.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  young  princes  visited  the  Cape,  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  contributions  to  supply  the  Boers  with 
artillery — it  was  during  the  first  Boer  war — was  handed 
round  at  a  garden  party  to  which  these  same  Afrikanders 
had  been  especially  invited  to  meet  the  Royal  visitors. 
It  shows,  too,  what  valuable  allies  the  Boer  forces  have 
had  in  men  whose  conception  of  their  duty  to  the  British 
crown  is  of  this  peculiar  nature. 

It  is  just  two  years  ago  since  the  Boer  Ultimatum  was 
delivered.  If  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England  had  known  at  the  time  as  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  colonial  Dutch,  as  they  now  do,  the  Cape 
Colony  wTould  have  been  placed  under  martial  law  then 
and  not  now.  During  the  last  two  years  a  mass  of 
information  has  been  published,  which  has  revealed  the 
policy  and  action  of  the  republican  and  colonial  Dutch. 
The  broad  result  of  this  evidence  is  to  show  that  twenty 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  ideal  of  a 
Dutch  South  Africa  was  formed  and  that  during 
the  intervening  period  this  ideal  was  all  but  realised  by 
military  preparations  in  the  Republics  and  by  social  and 
economic  warfare  persistently  carried  on  in  the  British 
colonies  against  the  English  and  English  influence.  In 
1879  the  idea  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  was  originated  by 
Du  Toit,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
and  the  articles  which  he  published  in  his  newspaper, 
“de  Patriot”,  announced  the  programme  of  the  Bond 
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in  plain  language.  An  Afrikander  Nation  was  to  be 
•created,  strong  enough  to  wrest  the  supremacy  of 
South  Africa  from  the  English  race  ;  the  Bond  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  abortive  Confederation  proposed 
by  Lord  Carnarvon,  but  it  was  to  unite  the  colonies 
and  states  of  South  Africa  under  the  Africander,  not 
the  British,  flag.  The  modus  operandi,  which  the 
“Patriot”  articles  explained  with  perfect  frankness, 
was  to  boycott  English  goods,  establish  Dutch  banks, 
discourage  the  intermarriage  of  the  Dutch  with  the 
British  settlers  and  drive  out  the  English  language. 
The  large  measure  of  success  which  was  attained  by 
this  policy  can  only  be  measured  by  persons  who 
knew  the  Colony  in  1879,  and  saw  it  again  in  1899. 
What  struck  them  especially  was  the  astounding  way 
in  which  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  had  in¬ 
creased.  They  noticed  that  in  Government  schools, 
where  formerly  Dutch  children  were  learning  English, 
Dutch  was  now  the  prevailing  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  that  public  notices  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  printed  in  English  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  now  printed  in  Dutch  as  well  as  English  ;  and 
— most  significant  of  all — that  religious  services  for 
the  natives  formerly  held  in  English  were  now  as  often 
as  not  held  in  Dutch.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
of  twenty  years  the  columns  of  the  Dutch  papers  and 
the  debates  of  the  Cape  Parliament  furnished  abundant 
evidence  of  the  march  of  events.  But  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  compromise  which  was  persistently  followed 
since  the  Retrocession  to  ignore  all  such  utterances. 
Both  the  disloyal  Afrikander  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  permitted  in  the  Cape  Assembly  were  regarded 
as  a  safety-valve.  Successive  High  Commissioners  were 
put  in  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  placed  in 
charge  of  a  notoriously  unruly  class,  is  told  that  he  must 
maintain  order  without  inflicting  any  punishments. 
The  most  they  could  do,  all  that  they  hoped  to  do,  was 
to  get  through  their  term  of  office  without  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Afrikander  party  in  the  Colony  or  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Boers. 

The  fruits  of  this  twenty  years  of  false  conciliation 
are  new  fully  harvested.  The  crop  they  have  grown  is 
represented  by  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  establishment  of  the  King’s  authority  throughout 
South  Africa.  Virtually  the  whole  Dutch  population  of 
South  Africa  has  taken  up  arms  against  us.  What 
this  means  from  a  military  point  of  view  can  only 
be  understood  when  we  remember  the  fact  (already 
emphasised  in  this  Review)  that,  the  Dutch  being 
on  the  land  and  the  English  colonists  in  the  towns, 
the  whole  of  the  vast  area  covered  by  the  active 
operations  of  the  war  has  been  or  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  population.  Not  only  so,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Cape  Colony — the  dream 
of  whose  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  we  have  cherished 
so  pathetically — are  now  known  to  have  done  from  the 
first  all  they  dared  to  aid  the  enemy.  Even  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Colony  which  is  largely  composed  of 
Afrikanders  (in  the  lower  branches  almost  entirely)  is 
sapped  with  sedition. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  can  surely  see  that  the 
wearisome  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  irri¬ 
tating  reverses,  the  apparently  disproportionate  expen¬ 
diture  of  men  and  money  are  in  fact  inevitable.  The 
nation  must  be  patient  still.  It  may  also  be  hopeful. 
The  more  energetic  measures  of  the  last  two  months 
— the  proclamation  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
against  Boer  officials  still  in  the  field,  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Broeksma  and  the  application  of  martial 
law  to  the  Cape  Colony — have  won  the  approval  of 
the  best  Colonial  and  English  opinion.  Whatever 
immediate  effect  these  measures  may  have  upon  the 
course  of  the  war,  they  should  show,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  Government  has  at  last  begun  to  see — if  dimly  as 
yet — the  false  and  pernicious  folly  of  trying  to  combine 
conciliation  with  severity. 


THE  AFGHAN  SUCCESSION. 

T7OR  some  time  past  rumours  of  the  Amir’s  rapidly 
4  failing  health  have  been  gaining  such  strength 
en  the  bazars  of  India  as  even  to  affect  the  value  of 


Indian  Government  paper.  And  now  that  his  death 
has  come,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that,  however  long 
foreseen,  it  has  not  come  at  an  inopportune  time  for 
England  whose  forces  and  attention  are  fully  occupied 
elsewhere.  The  disappearance  of  an  Afghan  ruler  has 
always  been  the  signal  for  a  scramble  by  a  number  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne  and  the  succession  has  gone 
in  the  end  to  the  strongest  and  best  supported  amongst 
them.  This  custom  has  involved  their  country  in 
perpetual  warfare,  promoted  disunion  and  retarded  all 
material  advancement.  Abdur  Rahman  was  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  mischief.  He  succeeded  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree  in  consolidating  his  country  and  de¬ 
veloping  its  economical  resources  and  military  strength. 
He  had  latterly  devoted  much  thought  to  securing  the 
peaceful  succession  of  his  son- — for  the  good  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  his  own  family. 
His  views  and  measures  to  secure  this  end  are  given 
with  much  detail  in  the  remarkable  autobiography 
published  last  year.  This  book  has  made  the  public 
familiar  with  the  history  and  character  of  the  Amir. 
There  he  has  forcibly  demonstrated  the  vital  importance 
to  England  of  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan,  an 
importance  no  one  now  is  disposed  to  deny.  Its  main¬ 
tenance  has  in  fact  become  the  keynote  of  such  trans¬ 
frontier  policy  as  we  have. 

Though,  for  reasons  which  every  Oriental  will  appre¬ 
ciate,  Abdur  Rahman  refrained  from  installing  formally 
an  heir-apparent  he  had  clearly  and  publicly  indicated 
as  his  successor  his  eldest  son  Habibulla  Khan  whom 
he  carefully  trained  for  years  past  and  associated  with 
himself  in  every  department  of  government  except  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  He  thereby  placed  his  heir 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  further  strengthened  by 
a  number  of  diplomatic  marriages,  uniting  Habibulla 
with  the  most  powerful  chiefs  and  families  in  the  state. 
It  is  rarely  safe  for  the  heir  to  an  Oriental  monarch  to 
display  signs  of  special  ability  or  ambition  during  his 
predecessor’s  life.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  Habibulla  is 
a  young  man  of  excellent  parts,  popular  with  the  army 
and  the  people  and  well  disposed  towards  the  British 
alliance  on  which  his  father’s  sagacity  has  emphatically 
warned  him  to  lean.  His  full  brother  Masrulla  may, 
according  to  general  opinion,  be  left  out  of  account, 
but  a  possible  rival  in  his  own  house  exists  in  his  half 
brother  Mohammad  Umr  Khan,  a  boy  of  twelve 
with  an  ambitious  and  designing  mother  who  is 
unlikely  to  acquiesce  quietly  in  Habibulla’s  rule. 
Mohammad  Umr’s  capabilities  are  untested  and  his 
youth  is  against  him  ;  but  he  possesses  the  advantage 
of  royal  Afghan  blood  on  his  mother’s  side,  while 
Habibulla’s  mother  takes  lower  rank  in  Afghan  estima¬ 
tion  as  the  daughter  of  the  Mir  of  Fyzabad,  once  placed 
by  fortune  in  a  position  little  better  than  that  of  a 
domestic.  Had  Abdur  Rahman  lived,  it  is  possible  that 
his  affection  for  Mohammad  Umr  and  the  influence  of 
his  wife  might  have  led  him  to  put  the  younger  in  the 
place  of  the  elder  son.  As  matters  stand  Habibulla  ha«s 
the  game  in  his  hands,  if  he  knows  how  to  play  it.  He 
has  so  far  shown  both  the  disposition  and  capacity  to 
do  so. 

His  greatest  danger  lies  beyond  his  borders.  There 
are  at  all  times  various  pretenders  living  in  exile 
and  awaiting  any  opportunity  which  may  offer  to 
seize  the  throne  of  Kabul.  They  are  not  likely  to  let 
this  one  slip.  Each  has  his  adherents  and  supporters 
within  and  without  the  country.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  exiles  in  India  is  Yakub  Khan  the 
ex-Amir  and  murderer  of  Cavagnari.  He  happily  is 
quite  impossible  and  will  continue  to  live  in  comfort¬ 
able  retirement  as  a  British  pensioner.  His  son  Musa 
Khan  is  unknown  to  the  Afghans  and  unlikely  to  obtain 
their  support  even  if  he  were  free  to  seek  it.  A  much 
more  formidable  rival  is  Ayoub  Khan,  the  victor  of 
Maiwand,  who  has  shown  himself  a  good  soldier.  He 
fought  Abdur  Rahman  for  his  kingdom  and  lost  the 
decisive  battle  at  Kandahar  by  the  treachery  of  his 
infantry  who  had  left  Abdur  Rahman  to  join  him  and 
deserted  to  their  former  master  during  the  action. 
“The  usual  custom  of  the  whole  of  the  trained  soldiers 
before  my  reign  began  ”as  Abdur  Rahman  sarcastically 
observes.  Should  Ayoub  cross  the  borders  he  might 
give  trouble.  But  he  is  with  several  others  in  safe 
custody  and  the  Indian  Government  may  be  trusted  not 
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to  embarrass  Habibulla  by  letting'  him  slip  at  this 
crisis.  He  and  they  will  be  more  useful  in  reserve. 

The  little  cloud  is  beyond  the  Russian  frontier.  By 
far  the  most  dangerous  of  the  refugees  in  the  Russian 
asylum  is  Ishak  Khan,  the  late  Amir’s  first  cousin. 
Appointed  by  Abdur  Rahman  governor  of  the  Turkistan 
provinces,  he  gained  over  the  troops,  collected  money 
and  resources  and,  deceived  probably  by  a  false  report 
of  the  Amir’s  death  in  1 S8S,  promptly  proclaimed  himself. 
His  pretensions  were  very  soon  brought  to  the  wager 
of  battle.  Ishak  is  no  soldier.  The  treachery  of  the 
Amir’s  troops  had  given  the  victory  into  his  hands  but 
he  fled  in  groundless  panic  when  the  traitors  approached 
to  make  their  obeisance,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Amir’s 
general.  He  has  since  lived  under  Russian  protection. 
Ishak  poses  as  a  religious  zealot  and  looks  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mullahs — always  a  potent  influence  in  a 
Mohammedan  State.  Abdur  Rahman  treated  them 
with  a  merciless  ferocity  which  cannot  have  endeared 
to  them  his  son  and  chosen  successor.  Ishak  doubtless 
is  not  the  man  of  his  own  force  to  oust  a  strong  and 
established  ruler.  Nevertheless,  while  professing  to 
despise  him,  Abdur  Rahman  has  solemnly  warned  his 
heirs  that  Ishak’s  pretensions  are  a  danger.  “The  only 
real  source  of  danger”,  he  explains,  because  Ishak  may 
be  made  the  tool  of  Russian  policy  which  is  directed 
towards  the  disintegration  of  Afghanistan.  Any  desire 
however  to  encourage  the  designs  of  Ishak  would  no 
doubt  be  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  even  if 
successful  he  would  not  hesitate  to  renounce  his  pro¬ 
tectors,  if  it  should  suit  his  purpose  to  do  so.  Abdur 
Rahman  lived  eleven  years  on  Russian  bounty  and  left 
their  asylum  to  seize  the  throne.  Yet  he  became  their 
most  determined  opponent.  Any  Afghan  would  do  the 
same. 

The  present  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  recur  if 
Habibulla  succeeds  in  establishing  firmly  his  rule  and 
follows  his  father’s  counsels.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
assume  that  the  Tsar’s  Government  will  deliberately 
and  openly  proceed  to  invade  a  country  with  which 
they  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  and  which  avowedly 
lies  outside  their  sphere  of  operations  and  influence. 
The  pacific  intentions  of  the  Tsar  himself  may  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  question.  His  ministers, 
even  if  less  benevolently  disposed,  in  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  and  its  financial  exigencies,  may  well 
hesitate  to  sanction  aggressive  action  that  would  in  all 
probability  excite  international  warfare  whose  end  no 
man  could  foresee.  But  unfortunately  the  movements 
of  Russian  force  have  not  always  been  consistent  with 
the  declarations  of  Tsar  or  ministers.  On  the  remote 
borders  of  the  Empire  they  have  not  even  always  been 
initiated  or  controlled  by  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
central  Government.  A  certain  school  of  military 
adventurers  have  long  and  persistently  declared  India 
to  be  the  true  objective  of  Russian  advance  in  Central 
Asia.  Their  forward  action  has,  if  successful,  been 
adopted,  if  unsuccessful,  disowned  by  their  superiors. 
In  this  lies  a  risk  which  it  would  be  foolish 
to  ignore.  For  two  years  past  a  strong  Russian 
force  has  without  any  apparent  reason  been  massed 
at  Khushk,  the  south-eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway  on  the  very  borders  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  within  striking  distance  of  Herat.  Its  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  view  of  Afghans  is  a  danger  if  not  a  menace 
to  their  independence.  When  the  armed  forces  of  two 
nations  stand  opposed  to  one  another  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  always  imminent  danger  that  the  rash  act 
of  some  irresponsible  subordinate  may  fire  a  train. 
Momentous  issues  depend  on  the  power  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  Government  to  restrain  those 
border  officers  who  would  like  to  realise  the  dreams  of 
Skobeleff. 

So  far  the  progress  of  events  has  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  peace.  Habibulla  holds  the  reins  of  power 
which  the  foresight  of  his  father  placed  in  his  hands. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  hold  them 
firmly,  will  establish  his  authority  and  obtain  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  army  and  the  people.  In  this  effort  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened  by  the  full  support 
of  the  British  Government.  To  move  troops  over  the 
frontier  for  his  assistance  would  be  an  act  of  folly,  even 
if  such  aid  were  solicited  or  required.  But  material 
help  in  the  shape  of  money  and  munitions  of  war  should 


be  extended  to  him  as  it  was  to  his  father,  when 
necessary.  The  annual  subsidy  will  no  doubt  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  him. 


THE  BAR  AND  SOLICITORS. 

IR  HENRY  FOWLER  was  a  splendid  figure-head 
for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society’s  provincial' 
meeting  this  year.  But  he  is  even  more  than  this — he  is 
a  figure  and  a  symbol.  He  marks  the  end  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  period  during  which  solicitors  were  struggling 
to  become  recognised  as  really  respectable  members  of 
society.  They  had  an  enormous  amount  of  prejudice  to 
contend  with.  Even  so  late  as  Dickens  (who  followed 
the  tradition  that  was  always  growing  from  the  time 
when  a  separate  class  of  professional  men  began  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  occupation  open  to  them),  they 
were  hardly  considered  as  engaged  in  an  honourable 
occupation.  But  after  they  began  to  hold  annual  con¬ 
gresses  just  as  did  the  other  trades  unions,  and  the 
learned  societies,  to  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University  says  they  belong,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reached  a  point  when  they  could  bear 
the  ordeal  of  the  public  gaze.  When  at  length  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
every  solicitor’s  bosom  swelled  with  pride.  It  looked 
as  if  society  had  at  last  conferred  the  diploma  of  full 
respectability  on  the  profession,  and  nothing  remained 
for  the  future  but  to  live  up  to  their  recently  acquired 
status.  And  yet  one  remembers  a  crowd  of  recent 
cases  from  which  it  would  appear  that  many  solicitors 
found  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  being  honest  and 
respectable  too  arduous.  They  succumbed  with  painful 
facility,  and  His  Majesty’s  prisons  could  tell  a  sad  tale 
of  solicitors  who  must  have  “cast  back”  as  biologists 
say,  and  reverted  to  their  primitive  professional  ancestry. 
Unfortunately  too,  most  unfortunately  of  all,  thought 
the  public  at  the  time,  this  Incorporated  Law  Society 
that  holds  congresses  does  not  prevent  solicitors  from 
swindling  the  public  and  embezzling  its  trust  funds. 
Worse  even  than  this,  for  the  future  it  is  not  known 
that  the  public  has  more  protection  than  it  had 
in  those  dark  days  when  convictions  of  solicitors  formed 
a  standing  item  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  true  a  new 
Larceny  Act  has  been  passed  specially  aimed  at  solici¬ 
tors  :  and  they  neither  opposed  it  nor  accepted  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Otherwise  things  remain  very  much  as 
they  were.  The  same  kind  of  discipline  committee 
supervises  the  same  kind  of  solicitors,  (we  can¬ 
not  assume  any  particular  change  in  the  short 
interval)  and  we  see  no  reason  why  in  a  short 
time  the  same  kind  of  offences  should  not  again 
become  prevalent.  People  may  still  ask  as  they 
did  during  the  panic  “  Quis  custodes  custodiet  ?  ” 
This  is  a  very  serious  question  to  which  no  answer 
has  yet  been  given.  The  President  last  year  had  to 
talk  about  it  because  it  really  could  not  be  passed  by  in 
the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time.  But  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  observed  a  discreet  and  polite  silence  :  “  II  ne 
faut  pas  parler  d’une  corde  dans  la  maison  d’un 
pendu  ”. 

Really  Sir  Henry  Fowler  said  very  little  that  was 
worth  saying  to  his  particular  audience,  unless  he 
assumed  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  legal  history  of 
the  last  century  which  seems  hardly  possible  even  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  solicitors.  He  may  be  right  however, 
for  solicitors  are  so  very  proud  of  those  members  of  their 
body  who  take  university  degrees.  But  they  seem  for 
the  most  part  to  value  these  degrees,  as  crude  people 
are  apt  to  do,  for  the  wrong  reason.  There  is  some 
snobbery  about  it  for  one  thing  ;  and  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  university  education  as  an  intellectual  process 
is  somewhat  less  than  their  belief  in  it  for  enabling  law 
apprentices  to  pass  a  better  technical  examination. 
But  for  the  snobbish  element  we  should  agree  with  the 
views  of  some  solicitors  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  insist  on  university  degrees.  De¬ 
grees  would  help  to  weed  out  the  number  of  individuals 
whose  claims  either  to  be  “  honourable”  or  “  learned” 
make  the  claim  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  so  to 
be  described  subject  to  a  very  considerable  deduc¬ 
tion.  University  degrees  if  general  would  also  have 
prevented  Sir  Henry  Fowler  wasting  everybody’s  time 
over  a  speech  which  is  three-fourths  of  it  a  mere. 
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compilation  from  “A  Century  of  Law  Reform,”  a  book 
of  lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the  Bar  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  We  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  solicitors  justify  their  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  “learned”  by  supplying  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in 
another  speech  with  a  group  of  similar  interesting  and 
able  contributions  to  legal  literature. 

What  we  should  have  liked  in  this  book  would  have 
been  more  frankness  from  its  writers,  as  members  of 
the  Bar,  on  topics  which  Sir  Henry  Fowler  at  least 
showed  a  wise  reticence  in  avoiding.  He  may  well 
dwell  with  complacency  on  alterations  in  the  system  of 
procedure  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  extension 
of  the  County  Court  jurisdiction.  That  is  natural  on 
the  part  of  a  solicitor,  because  at  every  step  all  the 
alterations  have  been  in  the  direction  of  depriving  the 
Bar  of  the  business  it  was  peculiarly  well  able  to  con¬ 
duct,  and  giving  it  to  solicitors  whose  qualifications  for 
advocacy,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  been  acquired  in 
the  process  of  pilfering  business  from  the  Bar.  Now 
solicitors  are  of  course  pushing  the  project  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  County  Court  system  ;  and  their  zeal 
for  the  reform  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Session 
have  the  very  same  motive.  New  courts  nowadays 
mean  more  extensive  powers  of  advocacy  conferred  on 
solicitors  :  and  a  constant  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  favour  as  against  the  Bar.  This  has  an 
important  bearing  on  law  reform.  Barristers  ought 
not  to  be  accused  of  being  inert  in  welcoming 
“reform”  when  they  are  aware  what  is  reform’s 
result.  But  they  ought  to  be  franker  and  let  it  be 
known  that  this  purely  professional  matter  must  be 
taken  into  account.  If  the  division  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession  were  as  marked  as  it  used  to 
be;  or  if  the  formal  division  no  longer  existed,  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  desired,  then  the  Bar 
should  have  no  objection  to  the  alterations  pro¬ 
posed.  It  truly  cannot  hinder  the  alterations  when 
the  country  determines  to  have  them,  but  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sympathise  with  the  complaint  that  while  the 
country  may  be  benefited,  and  the  solicitors  certainly, 
the  Bar  alone  is  bound  to  be  worse  off.  We  think  it  is 
entitled  to  say  that  the  sapping  and  mining  of  the  Bar 
ought  to  be  stopped  ;  and  that,  even  if  the  solicitors 
retain  the  privileges  they  have  silently  been  appropriat¬ 
ing  for  so  many  years,  it  ought  to  be  declared  that  the 
limit  has  been  reached.  It  ought  to  be  decided  whether 
the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  is  intended  to  take  place, 
or  the  division  to  be  preserved  in  actual  fact  and  the  far 
more  learned  and  cultivated  branch  retain  its  place  as  a 
career  for  the  higher  order  of  talent.  The  unfairness  is 
manifest,  and  matters  have  been  allowed  to  drift  too 
long.  Members  of  the  Bar  should  speak  frankly,  as 
they  would  if  they  were  not  in  too  much  thraldom  to 
solicitors.  In  the  meantime  the  reforming  zeal  of 
solicitors  may  be  gauged  from  their  views  about  land 
registration.  The  extension  of  the  County  Court 
jurisdiction  is  very  likely  to  take  place  before  long,  and 
the  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  of  arranging  a  pro¬ 
fessional  concordat  for  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
two  branches.  If  solicitors  could  not  agree,  their 
motives  in  pushing  the  scheme  would  become  apparent 
to  the  lay  mind. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TRADE  UNIONS. 

REALLY  good  haters  of  trades  unions  are  like  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  indiscriminately  hate 
the  Irish — they  are  often  one  and  the  same — and  their 
hatred  is  apt  to  pass  the  bounds  of  good  sense  and 
discretion.  It  must  be  very  evident  to  an  observer 
Interested  in  social  and  economic  questions  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  press  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  trade  unionism  is  being  advocated.  Of 
course  we  mean  the  trade  unionism  of  labour.  Trade 
unionism  of  the  other  kind,  the  combinations  of  capital 
which  are  characteristic  of  present-day  industry,  are  not 
as  yet  attacked.  In  common  justice  we  must  suppose 
that  they  will  be,  when  the  object  has  been  achieved  of 
reducing  the  right  of  workmen’s  combination  to  the 
elementary  one  of  giving  up  their  work  if  they  are  not 
satisfied,  of  taking  no  more  interest  in  their  trade,  and 
quietly  waiting  until  starvation  compels  them  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  terms  which  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 


have  any  hand  in  settling.  The  stupidity  of  the  myopic 
views  and  solemn  trivialities  enunciated  in  such  letters 
as  that  of  Professor  Case  to  the  “  Times”  is  that  they 
leave  workmen  out  of  the  industrial  system  altogether. 
Their  position  is  to  be  merely  negative,  and  the  whole 
duty  and  right  of  a  workman  is  to  lay  down  his  tools 
if  he  thinks  his  wages  are  not  sufficient,  and  rigidly  to 
refrain  from  doing  anything  to  get  more.  If  he  does, 
he  will  be  interfering  with  the  absolute  right  of  em¬ 
ployers  exactly  to  determine  what  rate  of  wages  will 
permit  a  certain  scale  of  profits,  “  and  save  the  trade  of 
the  country  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.”  Workmen  are  to  have  no  corporate  opinion,  and 
to  take  no  corporate  action.  They  are  to  be  resolved 
into  their  primitive  elements,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all 
their  organs  of  expression  and  action  :  to  be  shut  out 
in  fact  from  having  any  voice  in  the  matter  of  their 
own  trades. 

That  is  at  least  a  curious  view  to  take  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  position  of  men  who  in  politics  are  full  citizens,  and 
have  the  right  by  political  combination  to  influence 
legislation  and  administration  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  It  would  be  just  as  futile  to  deny  to  workmen 
the  part  they  play  in  politics  as  to  restrict  the  right  of 
combination,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mere  industrial 
atoms.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  effort  is  being  made. 
Old  whiggism  and  its  ideas  are  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
absurd  theories  of  free  contract  combined  with  a 
plutocratic  sympathy  for  the  strongest  individuals. 
There  is  no  conception  of  any  side  of  trade  unionism 
but  as  a  restraint  upon  the  extreme  of  competition 
between  man  and  man,  and  employer  and  employer, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  ideal  state  of  industry. 
The  history  of  industry  since  the  laws  against  combina¬ 
tions  were  repealed  is  ignored  by  these  unteachables  who 
would  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  a  perverted 
imagination.  In  the  present  they  are  oblivious  of  all 
the  tendencies  towards  combination  into  social  groups, 
of  which  trade  unionism  is  only  one  form,  and  which  are 
directed  by  the  same  principle,  namely  the  restriction  of 
competition  in  all  the  relations  of  society.  Or  rather  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  see  these  tendencies  and 
hate  them.  If  that  is  not  the  real  reason,  why  should 
the  recent  trade  union  decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail¬ 
way  case  have  started  the  campaign  that  is  being 
organised  against  trade  unionism?  This  was  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  trade  unions  should 
be  complete  legal  personalities,  informal  if  not  formal 
corporations.  As  such  personalities  they  were  in  future 
to  be  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  private  individuals 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  objects  of  the  society. 
Why  just  at  this  moment  should  the  discovery  be  made 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  fixed  on  the  Unions 
further  legal  responsibility,  but  that  the  process  must 
be  carried  further,  and  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  the 
ineffective  ghosts  of  their  former  selves?  What  are  the 
new  iniquities  that  Professor  Case  has  discovered  ? 
The  old  ones  are  set  out  in  his  letter,  and  the  columns 
in  which  that  letter  appears,  but  they  are  all  coeval  with 
trade  unionism.  There  has  always  been  some  truth 
in  them,  and  always  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  and 
exaggeration.  Employers  may  charge  the  unions  with 
loss  of  trade  ;  other  people  charge  the  employers  with 
want  of  education  and  enterprise,  and  with  old-fashioned 
methods  which  allow  the  cleverer  American  and  German 
to  cut  them  out.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  strikes 
in  England ;  and  yet  there  are  as  many  strikes  in 
America,  in  Germany,  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  in 
every  civilised  country,  as  there  are  in  England.  The 
new  complaint  of  Professor  Case  is  not  one  against  the 
unions  but  against  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  says  that 
although  during  a  strike  illegalities  may  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  men,  the  Board  of  Trade  will  nevertheless 
undertake  arbitration  “  without  reference  to  the  past, 
with  cynical  indifference”.  There  are  two  assumptions 
here.  First  that  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute  the  trade 
unions  are  always  wrong  :  secondly  that  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  industry,  and  ought  only  to  be  a 
policeman  and  secure  convictions.  With  “  cynical  in¬ 
difference  ”  it  must  leave  both  parties  and  the  country 
to  “  stew  in  their  own  juice  ”.  That  is  the  only  theory 
of  government  this  sort  of  philosopher  and  economist 
has.  It  is  the  most  blighting  social  and  political  theory 
that  was  ever  invented.  We  owe  to  it  a  great  part  of 
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the  evils  that  afflict  society  to-day  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  being  abandoned  we  owe  the  prospect  of  what¬ 
ever  progress  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Do  we  believe  then  that  trade  unions  and  strikes  are 
the  last  word  that  can  be  said?  Not  at  all.  We  dis¬ 
claim  such  views  as  Professor  Case’s,  precisely  because 
they  would  reduce  society  to  sheer  individualism.  They 
would  reduce  combination  to  a  nullity,  and  at  the  same 
time  exclude  Government  from  the  sphere  of  industry. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  industrial  com¬ 
bination  were  suppressed  Government  interference 
would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Trade  unionists 
are  not  so  much  enamoured  of  strikes  as  they  are  dis¬ 
trustful  of  Government ;  but  reduce  their  unions  to 
impotency,  and  they  will  bring  their  political  power  to 
bear  on  Parliament  more  resolutely  than  they  have  ever 
yet  done.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  Dublin  last  Monday 
speaking  of  the  trade  unions  said  “The  cotton  opera¬ 
tives  of  Lancashire  were  well  organised  and  got  all 
they  wanted  ”.  How  would  they  strive  for  what  they 
wanted  if  their  powers  of  organisation  were  restricted  ? 
The  fight  would  be  transferred  to  Parliament,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  addressing  workmen  would  have  no 
occasion  to  reproach  them  with  their  want  of  interest 
in  securing  the  return  of  an  organised  labour  party. 
Professor  Case  and  his  friends,  from  their  point  of  view, 
would  be  worse  off  than  they  were  before.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  they  hate  would  descend  on  them  like 
a  flood ;  and  labour  politics  would  become  revolutionary, 
which  they  are  by  no  means  at  present.  Workmen 
have  not  been  too  eager  to  form  independent  labour 
parties.  They  would  be  driven  to  it  by  the  school 
of  Professor  Case  ;  and  these  gentlemen  had  better  be 
content  with  what  they  have  got  by  a  flukey  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Howell’s 
“Trade  Union  Law”  Mr.  Howell,  giving  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  drafting  of  the  Act  of  1876, 
shows  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  intention  of  the 
draughtsmen  went,  they  rejected  the  proposal  to  enable 
a  union  to  sue  or  to  be  sued.  It  is  possible,  though 
admittedly  not  certain,  that  this  decision  has  weakened 
the  trade  unions  in  their  fighting  powers  with  em¬ 
ployers’  unions.  The  latter,  after  all,  have  immense 
advantages  over  the  workmen’s  unions  ;  not  so  much,  j 
it  is  true,  as  they  would  have  over  individual  workmen 
if  the  unions  were  reduced  to  impotence.  But  then  in 
these  days  individual  workmen  can  combine  politically  : 
behind  the  individual  workmen  looms  a  labour  party  in 
Parliament  with  a  programme  produced  by  industrial  j 
disarmament.  We  think  Professor  Case  and  his  friends  ( 
had  better  consider  whether  their  principles  do  not  lead 
them  where  they  do  not  want  to  go. 


FASHIONS  IN  THE  VIRTUES. 

OUR  English  virtues  and  vices  would  seem  at  times 
to  go  in  and  out  of  fashion  like  our  wearing 
apparel.  Up  to  the  time,  say,  of  William  Cobbett 
contentment  was  accounted  a  virtue  in  an  Englishman 
and  enthusiasm  a  vice.  To  Hume  or  Gibbon  the 
words  “discontented  enthusiast”  would  have  suggested 
a  repulsive  and  seditious  personality  of  the  Czolgosz 
type— or,  at  best,  some  contemptible  Ranter  or  Shaker. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  matters  altered  later  on 
when  the  divine  duty  of  discontent  came  openly  to  be 
preached,  and  Besant  and  Rice’s  Dick  Mortiboy 
impressed  upon  the  school-feast  children  that  unless 
your  station  in  life  was  already  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  it  was  a  despicable  thing  therewith  to 
be  content.  No  doubt  there  was  a  greal  deal 

in  what  he  said — “  home-keeping  youth  ”  &c.  : 
some  haunt  of  ancient  peace  may  no  doubt  often  be 
quitted  for  a  general  sink  of  nations  at  the  latest  gold¬ 
field  to  the  quite  legitimate  profit  and  glorification  of 
the  adventurer.  The  same  poet  who  wrote  of  the 
haunt  of  ancient  peace  also  made  an  acute  comment  on 
the  psychology  of  the  matter. 

“  God  help  me  !  Unless  to  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 

A  devil  rises  in  my  heart 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me  !  ” 

Perhaps  those  who  feel  this  strongly  have  in  them  too 
much  of  the  makings  of  a  criminal.  This  by  the  way — 


but,  returning  to  our  main  thesis,  the  fact  remains  that 
although  a  modern  moralist  might  admit  pro  forma  that 
contentment  was  a  virtue,  the  praises  of  the  “  fallentis 
semita  vitae  ”  are  seldom  sung  in  modern  times.  Our 
unsober  wishes  have  learned  to  stray  with  a  vengeance. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  those  artless  adjuncts  of  con¬ 
tentment — the  “  molles  sub  arbore  somni  ”  and  the  rest 
of  it — which  our  old  writers  used  to  dwell  upon  with  such 
gusto.  Men  may  doze  occasionally  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  in  country  houses,  but  what  would  they  think  of 
a  man  who  should  make  the  casual  admission  of  the 
King  in  “  Hamlet  ”  that  he  went  to  sleep  in  an  orchard, 
and  that  in  a  temperate  climate,  every  afternoon  of  his- 
life  !  Quotations  from  old  authors  in  praise  of  ease  and 
contentment  crowd  upon  the  mind,  but  doubtless  books 
on  fishing  are  fuller  of  such  passages  than  any  others. 
One  thinks  of  Walton’s  parting  injunction  “  Study  to  be 
quiet  ”  and  of  the  aspiration  of  Davors — 

“  Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  my  dwelling-place, 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  perch  or  bleak  or  dace, 

And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think 
While  others  strive  ill-gotten  goods  to  embrace.” 

From  bleak-fishing  with  a  float  it  is  certainly  a  far  cry 
to  Jameson  raids  and  corners  in  wheat.  Some  of  these 
delightful  old  anglers  were  true  poets  like  Davors 
or  Sir  Plenry  Wotton,  but,  poets  or  doggerelists, 
they  are  all  fervidly  convinced  of  the  supreme  blessed¬ 
ness  of  their  lot. 

“  Where  in  a  dike 
Perch  or  pike 
Roach  or  dace 
We  do  chase 
Bleak  or  gudgeon 
Without  grudging 

We  are  still  contented  !  ” 

Stevenson,  not,  if  we  remember  rightly,  himself  an 
angler,  devoted  one  of  his  prettiest  phrases  to  anglers 
of  this  type.  He  did  not  care  he  said  for  the  athlete 
breasting  up  mountain-torrents  with  a  salmon-rod,  but 
he  “  did  dearly  love  the  kind  of  man  who  plies  his 
unfruitful  art  for  ever  and  a  day  by  still  and  depopu¬ 
lated  waters”.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Stevenson  is  one  of  the  few  modern  writers  in  whom 
the  praises  of  contentment  may  be  found. 

Now,  why  were  these  ancestors  of  ours  so  much 
fonder  than  we  are  of  singing  the  praises  of  sw’eet 
content  and  a  harmless  life?  Walton’s  “  Angler”  was 
written  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Cromwellian  wars 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  philosophy  of 
quietude  and  contentment  was  merely  a  reaction  against 
the  spirit  of  those  troublesome  times.  The  explanation 
does  not  seem  adequate,  for  we  have  not  always  been 
at  war,  and  yet  contentment  is  praised  by  generation 
after  generation  of  our  old  authors.  Our  own  modern 
troubles,  again,  from  the  Napoleonic  to  the  Transvaal 
wars,  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  crop  of  the 
literature  of  contentment.  Our  present  laureate  has 
indeed  told  the  world  that  he  is 

“  right  glad  that  he  was  born 
And  thankful  that  he  lives  ” 

but  such  a  sentiment  was  quite  sensationally  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  chorus,  whereas  the  old  poet  who 
‘  ‘  had  a  better  fate  than  Kings  Because  he  thought  it  so  ” 
echoed  the  general  voice  of  the  age.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be  most  people  seem  now  to  look  upon  contentment 
as  a  poor  sort  of  thing.  Certain  of  them  go  so  far  as 
to  be  vicariously  discontented  on  behalf  of  others  and 
keep  egging  them  on  for  their  own  good  to  various 
activities.  These  are  the  sort  of  people  who  if  you 
have  written  a  tragedy  ask  you  why  you  do  not  try 
comedy,  or,  if  you  have  written  two  novels,  why  you  are 
so  indolent  as  not  to  start  at  once  upon  a  third.  This 
is  a  most  ungracious  and  ungrateful  form  of  discontent 
and  surprisingly  common  in  stupid  people.  In  the 
realm  of  criticism  these  are  the  critics  who,  not  contented 
with  the  privilege  of  reading  a  certain  amount  of  unique 
verse,  make  a  sort  of  personal  grievance  of  the  in¬ 
fertility  of  such  writers  as  Gray  or  Calverley  and  rate 
them  in  their  very  graves  because  they  did  not  turn  out 
more. 
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As  regards  enthusiasm  there  is  no  doubt,  as  we  said, 
that  in  the  age  of  Locke  or  Shaftesbury  it  was  regarded 
as  a  vice,  but  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the  date  at  which 
it  came  to  be  canonised  as  a  virtue.  It  is  at  any 
rate  natural  enough  that  an  age  of  prose  and  reason 
should  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  exorbitances  of 
enthusiasts.  Another  virtue,  charity  or  philanthropy, 
seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  favour.  In  “The  Moon¬ 
stone”  Mr.  Murthwaite  suggesting  Godfrey  Ablewhite 
as  the  possible  culprit  observes,  “  I  am  told  he  is  a 
great  philanthropist — which  is  decidedly  against  him  to 
begin  with  ”.  Mr.  Brough,  the  worthy  family  solicitor, 
cordially  agreed  with  this,  and  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  Wilkie  Collins  himself  agreed  with  them  both. 
“The  Moonstone”  was  of  course  written  long  before 
charitable  “slumming”  came  into  fashion.  Society 
philanthropists  are  always  liable  to  offend  by  self- 
advertisement  and  the  airs  they  give  themselves  of 
standing  in  loco  Dei  to  the  poor. 

“  But  the  good  bishop  with  a  meeker  air 

Admits,  and  leaves  them,  Providence’s  care.” 

Pope’s  bishop  was  no  doubt  a  worse  man,  but  he 
avoided  this  particular  rock  of  offence. 

In  the  department  of  the  “minor  morals”  various 
little  changes  of  fashion  are  observable.  The  change 
in  the  drinking  habits  of  society  is  too  hackneyed  a 
topic  to  be  more  than  mentioned,  but  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a  striking  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  matter  of  “  strong  language  ”.  It  is  quite  true  that 
“  damns  had  their  day  ”  once — and  it  is  generally  certain 
that  they  are  having  another  one  now.  Twenty  years 
ago  when  one  was  sitting  in  the  stalls  it  was  not 
unusual,  when  the  obnoxious  word  was  uttered,  to 
hear  materfamilias  let  fall  some  such  remark  as, 
“I  really  do  think  he  might  have  left  that  out”! 
Nowadays  of  course  it  passes  absolutely  unnoticed  nor 
does  any  man  in  telling  a  story  think  it  necessary  to 
omit  the  word,  if  it  comes  in  naturally,  because  of  the 
presence  of  women-folk.  Nay,  we  appeal  to  our 
readers  whether  they  do  not  hear  it,  more  or  less  in 
play,  from  the  lips  of  beauty  in  distress-— in  a  bunker 
or  elsewhere.  Nous  ne  discutons  pas— nous  constatons. 
We  merely  remark  that  the  mothers  of  this  generation 
would  not  have  done  it  any  more  than  they  would  have 
smoked  cigarettes. 


AFTER  THE  AMERICA  CUP. 

WITH  the  end  of  the  America  Cup  contest  will  not 
come  the  end  of  conjecture  ;  this  will  merely  be 
transferred  from  the  future  to  the  past ;  from  the 
“  what  is  to  be”  to  the  “what  might  have  been”. 
Much  will  still  be  said  and  written  about  “  Columbia  ”, 
about  “Shamrock  II.”,  about  Messrs.  Watson  and 
Ratsey  ;  about  Captains  Sycamore  and  Barr,  and  last 
but  not  least  about  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  Praise  will  be 
given  here  and  blame  awarded  there  ;  learned  discus¬ 
sion  will  adduce  this  reason  and  that  which  some  will 
contradict  and  some  confirm  and  so  the  bother  and  the 
fuss  will  continue  ad  nauseam  ;  and  meanwhile  the  cup, 
the  cause  of  all  the  tumult,  rests  quietly  where  it  was. 

To  arrive  at  anything  like  a  fair  review  of  the  whole 
business,  and  to  sum  up  the  net  result  from  a  purely 
yachting  point  of  view,  is  not  easy  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  even  to  one  on  the  spot.  When  we  have 
sifted  the  matter  as  far  as  we  can  and  eliminated  all  the 
personal  claptrap  from  the  reports,  we  are  forced  back 
upon  the  one  sensible  remark  (which  we  believe  fell 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lipton),  that  “Shamrock  II.”  was 
beaten  by  a  better  boat.  Regarding  this  in  its  proper 
light,  this  remark  seems  to  be  just  what  it  should  be. 
But  it  strikes  us  as  curious  that  it  should  have  seemed 
necessary  to  the  owner  of  the  challenger  so  often  to 
repeat  that  he  had  been  beaten  fairly  in  this  or  that 
race.  Has  not  this  contest  arisen  from  an  international 
love  of  a  great  sport  ?  We  have  always  believed  that 
the  leading  sportsmen  on  both  sides  are  sportsmen  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  for  this  reason  this  oft-re¬ 
peated  assurance  as  to  a  fair  and  square  defeat  seems  out  j 
of  place  ;  it  appears  to  insinuate  something  like  surprise  J 
at  the  fact.  Still  it  seems  popular  over  in  New  York  ; 
and  if  a  press  popularity  was  an  object  aimed  at,  j 


Sir  Thomas  may  be  congratulated  on  a  success — his 
notoriety  is  firmly  established. 

As  for  Mr.  Watson  we  do  not  think  it  would  he 
stretching  a  point  too  far  to  say  that  he  may  consider 
the  contest  adds  a  feather  to  his  cap.  The  closeness 
of  the  races  proves  that  there  is  very  little  indeed 
between  the  boats.  “Shamrock”  had  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  having  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  this  may  likely 
enough  have  its  value  in  seconds.  But  further  it 
appears  that  “  Columbia  ”  has  not  given  “  Shamrock” 
anything  like  the  beating  that  she  gave  “Constitution”. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  argue  that  this  year  Mr.  Watson 
built  a  better  boat  than  did  Mr.  Herreshoff.  It  is  stated 
that  the  latter  has  said  that  he  could  not  build  a  faster 
boat  than  “  Columbia”,  and  was  not  over-pleased  with 
the  task  of  designing  a  new  ship.  His  latest  effort 
may  be  said  not  to  have  been  so  successful  as  Mr. 
Watson’s. 

We  have  no  stomach  to  follow  the  races  in  detail; 
that  has  been  only  too  often  done.  The  particular 
question  they  suggest  to  us,  a  question  we  are  not  able 
to  answer,  is  why  when  on  two  occasions  “  Shamrock” 
really  appeared  to  prove  herself  the  better  boat  to  wind¬ 
ward,  was  she  beaten  on  that  point  of  sailing  in  the  final 
race  ?  So  far  as  one  may  judge  by  the  reports,  “  Sham¬ 
rock  ”  certainly  proved  herself  just  as  good  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  better  than  “Columbia”  in  the  first  but  futile 
attempt  at  a  race ;  and  in  the  second  which  ended  in 
“  Columbia’s  ”  favour  and  in  the  third  abortive  start, 
it  was  in  the  windward  work  that  “  Shamrock”  held  or 
beat  her  opponent.  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  final 
race  “  Columbia  ”  should  have  come  up  to  “  Shamrock  ” 
in  this  very  windward  work.  The  wind  appears  to  have 
been  stronger  during  the  last  race  than  before  ;  but  by 
all  that  one  had  heard  previously  a  strong  breeze  was 
what  the  challenger  wanted.  The  plain  fact  is,  we  take 
it,  that  “  Columbia”  is  a  better  boat  all  round  than  the 
challenger  ;  and  as  yet  we  can  see  no  reason  to  dispute 
this. 

There  are  rumours  of  a  race  between  the  two  vessels, 
crews  exchanged.  We  see  no  object  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  First,  to  have  a  satisfactory  trial  that  way 
the  conditions  of  wind  weather  and  course  should 
be  exactly  the  same  as  on  one  of  the  previous 
occasions,  which  needless  to  say  is  next  door  to  im¬ 
possible.  Secondly  the  result,  whichever  way  it  went, 
conceivably  might  give  rise  to  some  strong  feeling. 
What  a  diplomatic  error  would  it  be  to  allow  any  risk 
to  be  run  of  damaging  that  precious  entente  cordiale, 
which  we  have  been  told  so  many  times  has  been 
secured  and  cemented  by  the  urbanity  with  which  the 
contest  has  been  conducted  by  the  challenger. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  two  attempts  to  win  back  the 
cup  have  in  the  aggregate  cost  ^200,000.  This  may  be 
grossly  exaggerated,  but  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  spent  is  certain  ;  far  more  than  can  be 
afforded,  except  in  the  case  of  very  few  individuals. 
Syndicates  may  likely  enough  as  in  the  past,  make 
another  attempt,  even  if  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  does  not. 
To  us  however  the  question  presents  itself,  Is  that 
money  well  spent,  and  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 


THE  PHEASANT  ON  THE  TABLE. 

BOTH  pheasants  and  gipsies  are  natives  of  the  East, 
and  they  have  a  good  deal  in  common.  But 
whereas  the  origin  of  the  gipsies  is  enveloped  in 
mystery,  we  know  that  pheasants  came  from  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Asia  and  were  probably  imported  by  Roman 
proconsuls  for  the  delectation  of  Roman  gourmets. 
Both  have  taken  kindly  to  novel  surroundings,  and 
the  range  of  both  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by 
considerations  of  climate  and  temperature.  The 
pheasant  like  the  gipsy  is  a  born  vagabond,  which  is 
the  point  that  concerns  the  epicure.  The  pheasant  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  coverts  and  the  poultry 
coops.  He  has  the  plumpness  of  the  home-fed  fowl 
with  the  rich  and  piquant  flavour  of  the  game  bird. 
But  he  oscillates  towards  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
his  habits  and  diet.  At  the  worst,  he  is  good  though 
somewhat  insipid  :  at  the  best  he  is  super-excellent. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  pheasants  from  the 
grass  shires  or  the  counties  that  are  chiefly  arabld. 
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They  can  hold  their  own  with  the  Surrey  capon  or  the 
best  poularde  de  Bresse.  Where  there  is  preserving, 
there  is  always  abundant  feeding  :  they  are  fattened 
on  buckwheat  and  maggots  and  they  take  liberal  toll 
of  the  adjacent  wheatfields.  But  these  birds,  arti¬ 
ficially  reared,  must  degenerate  from  the  qualities 
that  should  recommend  them.  Give  us  those  that 
wander — as  wander  they  will — in  a  wild  country  and 
forage  freely  for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  pheasant  is 
almost  omnivorous,  with  a  fine  taste  in  all  manner 
of  wild  fruits.  He  will  stroll  for  miles  along  the 
hedgerows,  and  locate  himself  in  some  outlying 
spinney,  pecking  at  the  berries  as  he  goes  along  and 
stuffing  to  repletion  with  acorns  and  beech-mast.  For 
his  digestion  is  marvellous  and  might  well  be  the  envy 
of  the  gastronomists  to  whose  palates  he  is  preparing 
himself  to  appeal.  In  England,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  pheasants  of  Norfolk  are  easily  first. 
In  that  county  the  heavy  wheat  crops  are  relieved  by 
wide  stretches  of  uncultivated  common,  with  profusion 
of  hips  and  haws.  Yet  Kent  is  a  good  second  to 
Norfolk,  and  I  know  some  of  the  Kentish  coverts — 
always  within  reach  of  fresh  springs  and  berry-bearing 
thickets  and  hedges,  where  the  birds,  in  anything 
like  an  open  season,  lay  on  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  yellow  fat.  For  the  yellow  fat  is  the  test  of  super¬ 
excellence,  and  one  has  a  tremor  of  anxiety,  when  lay¬ 
ing  back  the  thigh  and  looking  beneath.  Perfection  is 
approached  when  you  have  the  fat  combined  with  the 
flavour  of  the  fruits  of  the  wilds.  The  most  gamey 
pheasants  I  ever  tasted  in  the  British  Isles  had  been 
shot  on  the  skirts  of  the  Highlands,  where  they  had 
been  feasting  on  those  rowan  berries  which  give  the 
marked  savour  to  the  fieldfare  ;  or  had  come  from  the 
hanging  coverts  in  North  Wales,  where  the  mountain 
ash  is  also  common.  But  in  candour  I  am  bound  to 
give  the  precedence  to  the  birds  of  Bohemia  and  Upper 
Austria,  where  they  are  bred  in  something  like  primaeval 
forests  and  bagged  by  hundreds  or  thousands  in  the 
autumnal  battues.  Indeed  Austrians,  who  are  as  familiar 
with  City  banquets  as  with  Belgravian  dinners,  are  apt 
to  turn  up  their  noses  at  British  birds.  In  no  way 
inferior  are  the  pheasants  of  the  Ardennes,  and  if  you 
can  persuade  the  host  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
Belgian  inns  to  bring  up  a  cobwebbed  bottle  of 
Romanee  or  Chambertin,  which  had  been  floated 
thither  from  the  Burgundy  vineyards  by  river  and 
canal,  why  then  you  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  the  gods. 

From  which  it  follows  that  making  purchases  at  the 
poulterer’s  is  more  hazardous  in  the  case  of  pheasants 
even  than  it  is  in  that  of  grouse  ;  for  grouse  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  Highland  and  Yorkshire  ;  while 
the  varieties  of  well-seeming  pheasants  are  infinite, 
and  even  the  honest  salesman  may  know  nothing  of 
their  place  of  origin.  Another  point  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  condition.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the  date 
of  death,  for  a  single  sniff  at  the  feathers  will  decide  as 
to  that,  and  indeed  a  pheasant  can  hardly  be  kept  too 
long.  But  with  the  system  of  battues,  whence  the  piles 
of  game  are  sent  away  by  the  cartload,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  deal  of  shattering  and  mangling.  Everyone  posted 
at  a  warm  corner  is  not  a  Lord  de  Grey  or  Lord 
Walsingham  :  there  is  bloody  work  at  short  range  and 
not  a  little  jealous  shooting.  I  said  a  pheasant  can 
hardly  be  kept  too  long.  Brillat-Savarin  lays  down  the 
law  that  the  choicest  bird  is  wasted  unless  you  wait 
till  it  has  begun  to  decompose  :  and  Kettner,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  culinary  literature  as  in  practice,  says 
that  the  pheasant  should  be  hung  up  till  it  falls 
down.  With  woodcock  you  are  in  a  sore  strait :  if 
you  hang  you  lose  the  tail  :  if  you  cook  at  once,  you 
sacrifice  the  thigh.  With  the  pheasant  there  is  no 
dilemma  of  the  kind  :  even  the  delicate  “oysters”  do 
not  lose  by  keeping.  Naturally  elderly  birds  are  good 
for  little  as  rotis,  but  they  make  excellent  pies,  when 
smothered  in  mushrooms  and  sandwiched  with  slices 
of  bacon.  As  to  the  choice  between  the  sexes  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  :  the  tender  maid  or  full-bosomed 
matron  is  always  to  be  preferred.  There  has  been  a 
standing  controversy  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
wing  or  thigh,  but  in  this  case  the  majority  of  experts, 
deciding  for  the  latter,  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
voice. 

Pheasants  have  always  figured  conspicuously  at 


everything  from  State  banquets  and  the  buffets  of  grand 
receptions  and  balls  to  the  petits  soupers,  where  refine¬ 
ments  of  cookery  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 
But  to  do  a  good  bird  the  justice  it  deserves,  it  should 
be  the  staple  of  a  simple  dinner.  Nothing  can  be  more 
tantalising  than  to  be  staved  off  with  a  tempting  scrap, 
carved  at  a  side-table,  when  you  have  been  sated  with 
a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  dishes.  Bread  sauce  is 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  white-fleshed  fowl 
that  has  chiefly  fattened  upon  wheat.  It  supersedes 
the  necessity  for  potato  chips,  but  delicately  fried 
bread  crumbs  come  never  amiss.  Nothing  is  better 
than  the  natural  gravy — which  is  sure  to  be  abundant 
— with  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon  or  some  souppon  of 
orange  juice.  And  the  lemon  is  indispensable  when 
the  bird  has  been  larded  or  barde,  which  means  being 
swathed  in  slices  of  fat  bacon.  The  truffling  of 
pheasants  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake.  Truffled 
pheasant  reads  well  in  a  menu,  but  the  full  bouquets 
of  the  bird  and  the  esculent  neutralise  each  other, 
or  at  least  they  do  not  blend  harmoniously.  Con¬ 
sequently,  one  cannot  approve  of  the  favourite  Sauce 
Perigueux.  But  braised  pheasant  with  chestnuts 
is  excellent  :  the  pheasant  when  living  delights 
in  chestnuts  :  smashed  to  a  pulp,  they  easily  absorb 
the  juices  and  so  they  suit  him  admirably  when  sent  to 
the  table.  By  way  of  variety  I  can  confidently 
recommend  boiled  pheasant ;  were  it  only  that  it 
gives  occasion  for  the  celery  sauce,  flavoured  with 
a  delicate  infusion  of  lemon,  and  made  with  abund¬ 
ance  of  rich  cream.  Foreigners  sometimes  carry  the 
simplicity  of  the  roti  to  an  extreme,  for  they  serve 
with  merely  a  surrounding  of  watercresses  and  occa¬ 
sionally  with  slices  of  lemon.  Be  sure  that  simplicity 
is  the  safer  side  to  err  on,  and  one  need  say  nothing 
of  the  multiplicity  of  elaborate  fashions  in  which 
artists  have  manipulated  the  pheasant.  But  one 
excellent  dish  should  be  mentioned,  and  in  that  the 
truffle  can  be  used  with  effect  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
It  was  the  impassioned  genius  of  Brillat-Savarin  that 
originated  the  faisan  a  la  Sainte-alliance,  but  the  name 
indicates  the  date  when  it  became  fashionable  in 
Parisian  restaurants.  Make  careful  choice  of  the  bird, 
and  hang  watchfully  according  to  the  weather.  Take 
a  couple  of  fresh  woodcocks — snipe  or  plover  will  do  at 
a  pinch — bone  them  and  separate  into  two  portions— 
the  flesh  in  the  one,  the  liver  and  trail  in  the  other. 
Pound  the  flesh  with  bacon,  spices  and  fine  herbs,  and 
stuff  the  pheasant  therewith,  carefully  sealing  the 
intestines  with  truffles.  The  difficulty  with  a  well-kept 
bird  is  to  prevent  bursting,  but  that  is  indispensable, 
for  the  essences  must  not  escape.  Roast  over  bread, 
spread  with  the  woodcock  trail,  with  pounded  truffles, 
with  grated  bacon  and  butter.  After  roasting  at 
leisure,  serve  with  speed  and,  as  Brillat-Savarin  remarks, 
you  may  be  easy  as  to  results. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MUSICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

LONDON  is  at  present  without  an  opera-house, 
and  has  to  put  up  with  the  dreadful  three-months’ 
season  given  by  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate.  The 
other  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  are  also  without 
opera-houses,  and  must  needs  content  themselves  with 
the  occasional  visits  of  the  Moody-Manners  or  the 
Carl  Rosa  company.  London,  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Newman  and  Henry  J.  Wood,  has  a  permanent 
orchestra  ;  and,  some  day,  when  the  public  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  educated,  perhaps  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  fill  its  programmes  with  well  worn  pieces  of  Wagner 
and  Tschaikowsky  :  perhaps  the  public  will  go  to  hear 
new  things  by  our  younger  composers,  who  at  present 
|  cannot  get  a  hearing.  One  or  two  provincial  towns 
have  more  or  less  permanent  orchestras,  mere  annexes 
to  huge  caf^s  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  provincial 
I  towns  are  without  any  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
masterpieces,  old  or  new.  England  produces  no 
fine  composers  :  men  of  small  calibre  are  joyfully  hailed 
I  as  great  masters  ;  England  produces  no  singers  of  the 
I  first  rank  :  men  and  women  with  beautiful  voices  but 
|  no  art  whatever  are  hailed  as  magnificent  artists  ; 
England  produces  no  great  players,  and  any  players  of 
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some  ability  who  may  arise  hasten  to  depart  from 
England  to  educate  themselves  and  be  educated. 
These  are  simple  facts  self-proven  to  all  who  do  not 
believe  that  a  man,  because  he  sometimes  gains  the  post 
of  Principal  of  some  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  great  composer  ;  to  all  who  cannot  help  know¬ 
ing  that  a  lady  who  turns  her  eyes  heavenward  when 
she  sings  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ”  always 
sings  out  of  tune ;  to  all  who  cannot  believe  the  local 
organist  a  great  pianist  because  he  possesses  certifi¬ 
cates  granted,  at  a  price,  by  our  great  national  schools 
of  music. 

These,  I  say,  are  simple,  self-evident  facts.  But 
here,  far  from  London,  I  occasionally  glance  at  the  few 
London  musical  papers,  and  I  find  that  in  England 
music  progresses  at  a  rate  which  is  positively  terrifying. 
It  is  some  months  since  I  saw  some  statistics  and 
learnt,  to  my  astonishment,  that  certain  examinations 
had  shown  conclusively  that  we  had  in  our  poor  little 
country  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  musical 
geniuses  of  the  best  quality.  I  choose  this  phrase 
deliberately,  because  the  geniuses  appear  to  have 
been  valued  as  an  expert  might  value  a  heap  of 
timber  or  the  ddbris  of  a  fallen  house.  They  present 
themselves  for  examination  by  cartloads,  these  young 
geniuses  ;  they  are  examined  by  gentlemen  for  whom 
work  cannot  be  found  in  the  music-schools  of  London  ; 
and  they  come  away  with  certificates  that  are  the  pride 
of  their  parents  and  the  envy  of  the  unexamined. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  Who  dares  deny  that 
to  have  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  signature  of  a 
basketful  of  our  academics  is  not  a  final  proof  of  genius  ? 
No  one.  Yet  we  have  this  curious  contradiction  :  on 
the  one  hand  tons  of  high  genius,  and  on  the  other  no 
fine  composers,  players  or  singers.  It  is  extraordinary. 
One  reads  in  the  musical  papers,  as  one  might  have 
read  at  any  time  these  twenty  years,  of  the  enormous 
progress  we  are  making  in  music  ;  one  looks 
for  some  practical  result  of  all  this  progress, 
and  lo  !  there  is  none.  No  artistic  result,  that 
is  to  say  ;  unless  it  may  be  reckoned  an  artistic 
result  that  many  of  the  examiners  grow  very  very  fat 
and  live  in  large  houses  at  Kensington  or  S.  John’s 
Wood.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  result  I  have  been 
able  to  observe.  I  have  inquired  most  carefully  into 
the  matter  ;  I  have  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the 
questions  put  to  the  candidates  of  various  grades  of 
various  examinations  ;  I  have  played  through  the  piano- 
pieces  that  some  candidates  must  learn,  and  looked 
at  the  violin  or  vocal  pieces  that  others  must  learn. 
And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  whole 
business  of  musical  examinations  is  either  a  gigantic 
piece  of  foolery  or  a  gigantic  swindle. 

The  examination  craze,  I  am  quite  well  aware,  has 
invaded  every  department  of  life.  Soon,  I  fear,  to  vary 
Mark  Twain’s  remark,  the  entire  population  of  the 
globe  will  be  engaged  in  eking  out  precarious  livelihoods 
by  examining  each  other.  Education  now  means  a 
preparation  for  examination.  But  nowhere  has  the 
craze  become  so  outrageous,  or  assumed  such  sordid 
aspects,  as  in  music.  Examination  has  become 
frankly  a  commercial  affair.  It  is  much  more  re¬ 
munerative  than  teaching ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  London  there  are  many  establishments  where 
beautifully  printed  certificates  or  diplomas  may  be 
obtained  at  various  prices.  There  is  the  poor  man’s 
certificate — that  is,  the  certificate  for  the  poor  man’s 
son  or  daughter — which  can  he  bought,  I  think,  for 
half  a  crown  (if  anyone  desires  the  address  I  will  give  it 
with  pleasure) ;  and  there  are  various  other  certificates 
up  to  that  of  Mus.  Doc.,  which  costs  a  great  deal  in 
some  cases.  The  whole  thing  is  worked  very  skilfully. 
It  would  be  very  absurd  to  send  an  infant  of  seven  years 
to  attempt  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 
Mr. — or  is  it  Sir  Hubert  ? — Parry  would  look  aghast 
and  probably  refuse  the  degree.  So  the  infant  of  seven 
is  sent  elsewhere  to  be  examined,  and  if  he  knows  more 
or  less  vaguely  the  value  of  notes,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  lines  and  spaces,  he  duly  obtains,  after  paying  his  fee, 
the  precious  piece  of  paper  or  of  pasteboard  which  he 
carries  home  to  be  the  family’s  joy.  There  are  so 
many  grades  that  no  one  knowing  anything  at  all  of 
music  can  fail  to  pass.  There  are  many  colleges  in 
existence  already  ;  and  I  expect  soon  to  see  one  founded 


with  the  high  and  noble  intention  of  examining  and 
granting  diplomas  to  the  infants  who  have  studied  the 
great  art  of  music  for  three  months  in  a  kindergarten. 
The  whole  affair  is  laughable  ;  but  it  is  also  shameful  ; 
and  it  is  disastrous  to  the  “  cause  ”  of  music  in  England. 
It  is  necessary  for  our  young  men  and  women  of  any 
ambition  to  study  abroad,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
educational  system  is  designed  not  to  make  musicians 
but  to  enable  people  to  obtain  certificates.  In  Germany 
every  student  is  envious  of  the  technique  of  Richard 
Strauss,  each  struggles  with  his  whole  might  to  attain  to 
a  technique  something  like  his.  In  England  our  budding 
composers  know  little  of  the  technique  of  Richard 
Strauss,  and  they  care  less  :  they  are  satisfied  when 
they  have  passed  certain  elementary  examinations  and, 
having  constructed  a  cantata  or  an  oratorio,  are  enabled 
to  place  Mus.  Doc.,  Somewhere,  after  their  names. 
Armed  with  that,  they  obtain  pupils  who  also  desire 
to  have  mystical  letters  after  their  names  ;  or,  if 
they  are  not  very  successful  in  obtaining  pupils,  they 
commence  to  examine  and  are  sent  on  strange  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Antipodes,  where,  knowing  nothing  of  sing¬ 
ing,  they  hear  students  sing  and  grant  them  certificates, 
or,  knowing  nothing  of  the  organ,  they  hear  students 
play  the  organ  and  grant  them  certificates,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  painful  fact,  but  a  fact  one  cannot  help 
recognising,  that  in  England  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  a  musical  art,  but  solely  a  business  of  music¬ 
teaching  and  examining.  The  system  threatens  to 
spread  over  Australia.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Marshall  Hall  went  out  there  as  musical  professor  in 
the  University  of  Melbourne  ;  be  concentrated  all  his 
strength  on  making  musicians  and  cultured  men  of  his 
pupils  ;  he  gave  by  far — everyone  admitted  it — the 
best  concerts  ever  given  in  Australia.  However,  his 
advanced  opinions  were  too  much  for  the  pious  uni¬ 
versity  authorities,  and  Marshall  Hall  has  been  recently 
superseded  by  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh  called 
Petersen.  Mr.  Petersen,  I  learn,  has  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  work.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
announced  his  intention  of  altering  the  system  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  Henceforth,  it  appears,  no  more  examiners 
will  come  from  England  :  henceforth  the  honour  and  the 
profit  of  examining  in  Australia  will  be  reserved  for 
Australian  musicians.  So,  from  a  musician’s  point  of 
view,  Australia  is  saved,  or  damned.  Mr.  Marshall 
Hall  remains  in  Melbourne,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  hope  he 
may  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  examination 
plague  re-introduced  by  this  Mr.  Petersen.  But  he 
has  a  terrible  task  before  him  ;  for,  as  Schiller  said, 
against  examinations — no,  against  stupidity — even  the 
gods  are  powerless :  examinations  and  stupidity  are 
a'most  synonymous  terms.  America  is  already  to  some 
extent  the  prey  of  the  examination  fiend.  Emissaries, 
out-of-works,  are  sent  from  England  to  sell,  at 
fixed  prices,  English  diplomas.  Canada  has  been 
a  rich  field  for  some  time  ;  but  when  Canada 
retaliated  by  selling  degrees  in  England,  England, 
quite  justifiably,  made  strenuous  objections;  and  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  had  to  admit  itself  cut-manceuvred 
by  the  recognised  English  institutions.  So  the  trade 
in  certificates  continues.  In  England  there  has  even 
been  formed  a  kind  of  trust.  Certain  music-schools 
found  many  rivals — and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
pieces  of  pasteboard  granted  by  these  rivals  had  even 
less  value  than  those  granted  by  the  musical  schools  ; 
and  two  or  three  of  them  constituted  themselves  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  trust :  they  invoked  royalty, 
and  because  royalty  presided  at  their  annual  meetings 
they  declared  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  their  certifi- 
ficates  alone  had  value.  One  might  ask,  What  on 
earth  has  royalty  to  do  with  music  in  these  modern 
times  ? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  immediate  remedy 
for  the  disease.  In  the  end  it  will  cure  itself :  every¬ 
one  will  have  degrees  and  diplomas  and  all  the  world 
will  run  after  the  uncertificated  teacher.  It  will  be  an 
honour  never  to  have  sat  for  an  examination,  as  in 
Belgium  and  Italy  it  is  an  honour  not  to  be  a  Count 
or  a  Baron  and  not  to  have  on  one’s  coat  a  ribbon  of 
some  colour.  But  to  those  who  take  any  serious 
interest  in  music,  who  love  it  as  an  art  and  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  business — to  those  I  would  say, 
on  no  account  recognise  the  “recognised  English 
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institutions  They  recognise  each  other,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  recognise 
them.  No  one  should  submit  to  be  examined 
by  them.  The  value  of  a  diploma  varies  with  the  l 
value  of  the  examiner.  A  degree  may  imply  that 
its  possessor  knows  his  text-book  musical  history, 
which  is  generally  altogether  wrong,  his  elementary 
counterpoint  and  harmony,  which  infants  might  learn 
in  a  few  months,  his  text-book  art  of  orchestration, 
which  has  been  forgotten  for  half  a  century  on  the 
Continent — it  may  imply  all  this  ;  but  it  cannot  imply 
that  its  possessor  has  unusual  natural  gifts  or  has 
acquired  extraordinary  musicianship.  If  Mr.  A.  signs  a 
document  declaring  that  Mr.  B.  is  a  cultivated  musician, 
and  if  I  know  Mr.  A.  to  be  anything  rather  than  a 
cultivated  musician,  then  I  entertain  doubts  as  to 
Mr.  B.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  examiners 
of  our  “recognised”  institutions  are  Mr.  A.’s.  Perhaps 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  younger  men  will 
revolt  and  will  perceive  that  it  is  better  to  live  humbly 
and  make  fine  music  than  to  examine,  examine, 
examine,  and  live  gloriously  in  Holland  Park.  These 
examinations  will  be  valued  as  they  deserve  and  be 
used  where  they  are  useful  ;  and  the  students  will 
devote  all  their  energies,  not  to  cramming,  but  to 
becoming  masters  of  the  art  of  playing  some  instru¬ 
ment,  or  of  singing,  or  of  composition.  J.  F.  R. 


INSURANCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

IT  is  not  long  since  the  general  idea  of  children’s 
assurances  was  conceived  to  be  the  provision  of  an 
endowment  for  the  child  on  attaining  some  such  age  as 
21  or  25.  The  idea  of  corhmencing  in  infancy  or  child¬ 
hood  ordinary  assurances  which  should  be  continued 
after  the  child  reached  maturity  is  only  now  becoming 
popular.  Yet  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
very  obvious,  and  very  great.  Many  companies  have 
recently  issued  prospectuses  of  this  class  of  business  ; 
but  no  other  prospectus  that  we  have  seen  is  quite  so 
complete  in  regard  to  this  class  of  assurance  as  that  of 
the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund. 

The  system  adopted  is  to  assure  the  child  at  a  low 
premium  and  in  the  event  of  the  child’s  death  before 
reaching  the  age  of  25  to  return  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid.  On  attaining  the  age  of  25  the  policy 
becomes  assurance  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  the  sum 
assured  is  paid  in  fuli  in  the  event  of  death,  and,  under 
participating  policies,  bonuses  begin  to  accrue  after  the 
age  of  25  is  reached. 

If  the  child  is  assured  before  attaining  the  age  of  15 
no  medical  examination  is  required,  while  after  the  age 
of  25  a  surrender  value  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  paid  attaches  to  the  policy.  The  unique 
advantage  of  the  system  is  this  :  that  the  low  premium 
charged  during  childhood  remains  uniform  after  passing 
the  age  of  25  ;  consequently  the  payment  of  a  very 
small  amount  annually  prior  to  age  25  places  the 
person  assured  in  possession  of  a  policy  at  an  abnor¬ 
mally  low  premium,  which  there  is  every  inducement  to 
continue  paying  in  after  life.  These  policies  are  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  on  a  variety  of  systems. 
In  the  first  place  they  may  all  be  either  with  or  without 
participation  in  profits  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
remark  that  in  such  an  office  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  assurer  to  take  a  participating  policy.  But  with 
and  without  profit  policies  may  be  effected,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  uniform  annual  premium  through¬ 
out  life  ;  or  policies  may  be  taken  under  which  the 
sum  assured  is  paid  only  at  death  provided  it  occur 
after  age  25,  but  the  payment  of  premiums  ceases  at 
age  50;  while  yet  again  endowment  assurance  policies 
are  issued,  payable  at  age  50  or  at  age  60,  or  at  death 
should  it  occur  before  attaining  these  ages,  but  after 
reaching  age  25.  In  all  cases  the  annual  premiums 
payable  from  the  date  of  assurance  until  age  25  may  be 
compounded  for  by  making  a  single  payment  at  the 
time  the  policy  is  taken  out.  Yet  another  attractive 
feature  is  that  at  any  time  before  the  age  of  25  is 
reached  whole  life  policies  may  be  exchanged  for 
endowment  assurances  of  a  lesser  amount,  or  endow¬ 
ment  assurances  may  be  exchanged  for  policies  payable 
at  death  for  a  greater  amount. 


This,  in  about  as  few  words  as  possible,  explains  the 
nature  of  this  very  attractive  system,  but  an  illustration 
will  serve  to  make  its  nature  yet  more  clear.  If  a 
policy  were  effected  on  the  life  of  a  child  aged  3, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  premiums  throughout  life, 
the  annual  premium  to  secure  participation  in  profits 
would  be  ^9  13s.  $d.  per  j£i,ooo  assured  ;  if  the  taking 
of  the  policy  were  deferred  until  age  25  was  reached 
the  annual  premium  for  the  same  policy  would  be 
443  5s-  >  thus  twenty-two  annual  payments  of 

^9  135'.  qff.,  the  return  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  the 
event  of  death  before  reaching  the  age  of  25,  secures 
a  saving  of  ^13  1  is.  8d.  per  annum  from  age  25  till 
death.  After  the  age  of  25  the  policies  participate  in 
profits,  and  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  policies 
effected  at  a  mature  age,  while  the  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  risk  of  rejection  on  the  score  of  ill  health 
is  avoided,  and  the  still  more  probable  delay  in  taking 
life  assurance  at  all  on  the  score  that  “to-morrow  will 
do  ”  is  avoided  also.  The  scheme  is  so  attractive  that 
it  needs  only  to  be  described  to  be  appreciated.  . 

This  system  in  one  form  or  another  is  adopted  by 
many  offices,  but  in  a  peculiar  degree  it  is  only  appro¬ 
priate  to  take  such  policies  in  companies  of  exceptional 
stability  and  financial  strength.  A  policy  effected  at 
age  30  or  35  is  a  contract  which  may  last  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  ;  and  it  needs  some  confidence 
in  the  future  prosperity  of  existing  offices  to  trust  them 
for  so  long,  and  while  yet  more  confidence  is  needed  to 
trust  to  their  bonus-earning  power  during  so  lengthy  a 
period.  Security  may  happily  be  felt  that  most  British 
offices  will  faithfully  fulfil  their  definite  promises  ;  but 
the  amount  of  their  future  bonuses  is  in  many  cases  a 
matter  for  considerable  speculation. 

Assurances  effected  during  childhood,  however,  con¬ 
stitute  a  contract  which  may  not  mature  till  sixty  or 
seventy  years  hence,  consequently  stability  and  financial 
strength  are  more  than  usually  necessary,  and  reliable 
bonus  prospects  for  the  future  more  than  usually  im¬ 
portant.  From  these  points  of  view  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  the  ideal  type  of 
a  thoroughly  sound,  reliable,  and  cautiously  managed 
society.  We  believe  that  its  present  high  rate  of  bonus 
has  remained  absolutely  unchanged  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years,  and  that  during  the  whole  eighty-five  years 
of  its  existence  its  average  rate  of  bonus  has  not  varied 
more  than  one  penny  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  rate 
which  it  has  maintained  unchanged  for  the  last  five 
septennial  periods. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sydney,  27  August,  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  8  June,  under  the  heading 
“  The  Meaning  of  Imperialism  ”  the  following  sentence 
occurs,  “  It  is  not  right  that  the  people  of  these  islands 
should  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  a  fleet  and  army 
which  must  suffice  to  protect  the  English  and  their 
lands  all  the  world  over.”  And  the  view  so  expressed  is 
evidently  prevalent  in  England  :  has  indeed  lately  even 
been  the  subject  of  a  question  in  Parliament. 

So  far  at  least  as  Australia  is  concerned,  the  idea  is 
based  on  a  grave  misconception,  which  may  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  an  Australian 
subscriber  to  poinf  out  why. 

The  protection  so  implied  is  presumably  of  Australian 
shipping,  merchandise,  and  territory.  As  regards 
shipping,  it  should  be  enough  to  say  that,  apart  from 
an  insignificant  trade  with  some  South  Sea  Islands,  it 
is  substantially  and  I  believe  literally  true  that 
Australia  owns  no  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Is  it  meant  that  we  are  to  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  “P.  &  O.”  “Orient”,  “White  Star”, 
and  other  such  lines  of  British  ships,  trading  to 
Australia  solely  for  their  shareholders’  profit  ?  Then  as 
to  the  merchandise  which  these  vessels  carry — what 
with  British  manufactures,  exported  by  British 
merchants,  sometimes  with  a  nominally  Australian 
domicile:  with  gold,  silver,  coal,  wool,  &c.,  from 
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mines  and  runs  belonging  to  English  investors,  or 
English  banks  and  loan  companies,  no  more  remains, 
of  really  Australian  ownership,  than  French,  German, 
American  and  even  Japanese  lines  of  first-class 
steamers  are  prepared  to  carry,  and  are  now  eagerly 
competing  for,  with  no  suggestion  that  we  should  be 
taxed  for  their  protection.  The  coastal  trade  is  rela¬ 
tively  trifling,  and  in  case  of  need  could  be  carried  on 
by  neutrals  or  internally  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

As  Great  Britain  pointedly  disclaims  all  responsibility 
for  the  land  defence  of  Australia,  and  does  not,  nor 
ever  did,  contribute  a  shilling  towards  it,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  discuss  that  aspect  of  the  question,  unless 
perhaps  to  say  that  the  liability  to  attack  is  created  by, 
not  obviated  by,  the  British  connexion.  Except  by 
way  of  assault  on  a  British  interest,  why  should 
Australia  be  in  more  danger  than  were  the  United 
States  when  no  more  populous,  less  powerful  and  more 
easily  reached  ?  The  Great  Powers  are  too  jealous 
of  each  other  to  permit  any  one  of  their  number  to 
“  take  ”  Australia,  even  were  there  one  so  crackbrained 
as,  in  the  light  of  South  African  experience,  to  essay 
the  enterprise. 

The  only  foreign  question  which  is  of  the  least  real 
concern  to  Australia  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  coloured 
immigrants,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  such  a  race 
problem  as  now  confronts  the  United  States.  In  this 
matter  England  is  unsympathetic  ;  and,  having  con¬ 
flicting  interests  more  directly  affecting  her,  is  proving 
rather  an  embarrassment  than  a  help  in  dealing  with  it. 
Meantime  the  yellow  man  has  his  hands  full,  and  seems 
like  to  have,  for  some  time  to  come.  When,  if  ever, 
he  finds  himself  free  to  assail  Australia,  a  world  ques¬ 
tion  will  have  arisen,  with  which  even  Great  Britain, 
alone,  would  be  incompetent  to  cope.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  if  the  yellow  man  were  permitted  to  overflow  into 
Australia,  he  would  quickly  fill  up  the  continent,  and  in 
a  century  or  so  treble  his  present  numbers  :  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  white  races  could  not  afford  to  tolerate. 

For  the  present,  it  may  be  well  that  the  British 
people  realise  that  it  is  only  their  own  trade  and 
shipping  which  their  fleet  protects.  And  that,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  their  somewhat  reluctant  and  partial  support 
against  our  coloured  brother,  they  are  provided  in 
Australia,  and  without  cost  to  themselves,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  outlet  for  manufactures,  a  field  in  which  they 
have  profitably  invested  some  four  hundred  millions 
sterling  of  capital,  command  of  practically  the  only  coal 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  finest  naval 
bases  in  the  world,  all  of  which  Australia  protects.  If 
they  deem  the  connexion  burdensome  or  embarrassing, 
Australia  could  undoubtedly  find  another  ally  to  take 
their  place  on  the  terms. 

I  would  add  that  suggestions  for  “  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  ”  or  “  Representation  in  the  English  Parliament  ” 
are  premature,  if  not  indeed  quite  futile.  To  show  why 
would  take  more  of  your  space  than  I  may  ask  for.  But 
the  Australian  view  of  that  question  was  aptly,  if  some¬ 
what  brusquely,  expressed  by  a  prominent  politician, 
now  leader  of  opposition  in  the  Commonwealth  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  the  remark  that  “Australia  had  no  wish  to 
become  a  joint  in  the  Lion’s  tail  ”.  Lord  Rosebery 
would  no  doubt  express  the  idea  more  gracefully,  in 
a  neatly  turned  phrase  about  “The  Predominant 
Partner  What  thoughtful  Australians  do  contem¬ 
plate  is  the  evolution,  among  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations,  with  a  common  literature  and  common 
political  moral  and  social  ideals,  of  a  medium  for 
determining  harmonious  action,  and  even  mutual 
support,  upon  a  limited  number  of  great  world 
questions  more  or  less  concerning  them  all. 

Meantime  England  must  herself  deal  with  the 
spectre  which  has  been  evoked — partly  by  her  Free-trade 
policy — some  twenty  or  more  millions  of  her  people 
who  can  only  be  fed  from  abroad.  That,  and  not 
“The  Empire”  or  “The  Colonies”,  is  the  burden 
which  afflicts  the  “  Weary  Titan  ”. 

I  am,  &c. 

Austral. 

[“Austral’s”  contention  that  an  Australian  commerce 
amounting  roughly  to  ^140,000,000  per  annum 
(^63,000,000  imports  and  ^77,000,000  exports)  is 


chiefly  an  affair  of  Great  Britain  has  the  merit  of  being 
original.  No  doubt  other  nations  would  like  to  do  for 
Australia  what  we  do  on  the  same  terms, — if  they 
had  the  means  and  always  providing  we  did  not  ask 
them  to  take  up  Australian  scrip  to  the  extent  of 
^200,000,000  which  is  the  amount  of  Australia’s  in¬ 
debtedness.  Australian  anxiety  that  the  present  fleet 
should  be  augmented  argues  a  surely  much  more  sane 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation  than  that  taken 
by  our  correspondent.- — Ed.  S.  R.] 


FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  TRASHY 
LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  7  October,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  high  time  that  some  of,  if  indeed 
not  all,  the  committees  who  manage  the  free  libraries  in 
London  were  called  to  account  for  the  way  in  which 
they  fill  so  many  of  their  shelves  with  the  trashy  novels 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  several  copies  of  each  new 
work  of  the  most  notorious  popular  novelists  of  the 
day  are  purchased  by  the  committees,  to  the  exclusion 
of  course  of  other  and  good  books.  It  is  a  shameless 
waste  of  public  money. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Chelsea  Ratepayer. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  ANARCHISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Shelton  Hall,  Newark. 

Sir, — -Seeing  letters  on  the  subject  of  anarchists,  I 
fully  agree  with  your  correspondent  “  that  President 
McKinley  would  not  die  in  vain  ”,  if  all  governments 
will  pull  together.  There  was  a  conversation  with  a 
well-known  anarchist  Malatesta  sent  to  a  provincial 
paper  lately  “  The  Nottingham  Guardian  ”  in  which  he 
said  “  he  would  kill  no  one  ”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
True  enough,  for  it  is  the  old  hands  that  plot,  while  the 
boys,  fresh  recruited,  have  to  draw  lots  to  carry  out 
their  orders — with  knife  and  pistol  hanging  overhead  if 
they  shrink  from  the  task.  Which  is  the  worse  culprit  ? 
Why  does  England,  with  false  ideas  of  liberty,  allow 
such  culprits  a  free  hand?  I  have  bled  for  the  making 
of  Italy  from  whence  come  many  of  these  scoundrels 
who  are  a  disgrace  to  their  country,  and  there  is  no 
place  where  they  can  plot  with  impunity  like  London. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  F.  Vere  Wright. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

National  Liberal  Club,  6  October,  1901. 

Sir, — It  will  be  considered  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  able  article  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  which  appears  in  your  yesterday’s  issue,  but  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  the  writer  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  the  chief  importance  of  Persia  lies  in 
her  connexion  with  India.  There  had  been  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  this  country  to  have  a  hold  on  Persia 
but  on  account  of  traditional  vacillating  foreign  policy 
it  was  lost.  The  blame  for  this  will  be  and  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  was  Foreign 
Secretary.  I  make  bold  to  say,  give  me  a  division 
or  even  much  less  than  a  division  as  a  footing  in 
Persia  with  command  by  sea  in  the  Gulf  and  I  shall,  with 
complete  equanimity,  look  at  the  progress  of  Russia 
towards  Herat. 

Is  it  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  ?  You  ask, 
sir,  where  is  the  man?  I  ask  where  is  the  press  9 
True  an  earthquake  or  some  sort  of  convulsion  may 
cause  some  interest  in  this  and  other  matters  Indian, 
but  unless  the  press  in  this  country  places  everything 
relating  to  India  in  its  true  light  before  the  public,  the 
thing  will  drift  on  as  usual. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  Damania. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  ARCADIA. 

“A  Vanished  Arcadia:  being  some  Account  of  the 

Jesuits  in  Paraguay  1607  to  1767.”  By  R.  B. 

Cunninghame  Graham.  London  :  Heinemann. 

1901.  gs. 

AYLE  said  long  ago  that  no  lie  about  the  Jesuits 
was  so  gross  but  that  some  fool  would  be  found 
to  believe  it,  and  the  amusing  story  of  the  proceedings 
of  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  as  recounted  in  the 
present  volume,  certainly  goes  to  show  that  Bayle’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  mankind’s  credulity  was  almost  justified.  Don 
Bernardino  has  found  many  successors.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
hame  Graham  himself  remarks  that  the  bitterest  foes 
of  the  Company  have  come  from  the  Catholic  ranks, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Pascal  dealt  his  enemies  a  blow 
from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  He  has  fixed 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “jesuitical  ”  for  all  time, 
and  all  attempts  to  shake  Pascal’s  position  are 
acknowledged  failures — acknowledged  at  any  rate  by 
the  man  in  the  street.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham 
makes  a  truly  Jansenistic  distinction  between  the 
Jesuits  in  Europe  and  the  Jesuits  abroad,  reveals 
the  Society  as  a  training-school  for  Communists,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  what  has  hitherto  passed  as 
the  authentic  history  of  its  doings  in  Paraguay  is 
nothing  less  than  a  libellous  travesty.  It  is  his  humour 
to  espouse  lost  causes,  to  worship  failure  for  its  own 
sake,  and  he  makes  excellent  use  of  his  opportunity. 
Jesuits  are  not  accused,  even  by  their  antagonists,  of 
being  a  meek,  dumb,  inarticulate  body,  and,  from  the 
time  of  P6re  Daniel  onwards,  their  merry  men  have 
been  prolific  in  apologetics  and  polemics  of  all  kinds. 
In  this  sort  of  spiritual  exercise  the  literary  history  of 
the  Society  is  amazingly  rich,  but  the  attempt  to  efface 
the  impression  produced  by  Pascal  has  not  succeeded. 
The  official  apologists  have  defeated  their  own  object 
by  striving  to  prove  too  much.  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  sets  to  work  in  a  more  plausible,  business-like 
fashion,  and  confines  himself  to  the  very  moderate 
statement  that,  at  least  in  Paraguay,  the  Jesuits  “did 
not  spread  death  and  extinction  to  the  tribes  with  whom 
they  dealt  ”,  He  is  quick  to  note  the  favourable  testi¬ 
mony  of  Buffon,  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu,  but  he 
revolts  at  the  sugar-candy  of  the  Abbe  Muratori, 
and  gives  it  plainly  to  be  understood  that,  if 
there  were  many  works  like  “  II  Cristianesimo  felice  ”, 
he  would  at  once  join  hands  with  the  fantastic  humorist 
Ibanez.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  writes  more  in  the  spirit  of  advocacy  than  of 
history,  and  so,  in  truth,  he  does.  He  is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  his  calling  and  election,  bans  the  historic 
method,  delights  in  saying  that  he  never  took  a  note  in 
his  life,  and  has  a  proper  contempt  for  such  trifles  as 
dates,  the  setting  down  of  which  “  in  too  much  pro¬ 
fusion  is,  after  all,  an  ad  captandum  appeal  to  the 
suffrages  of  those  soft-headed  creatures  who  are  styled 
serious  men  ”.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
slips  of  no  importance,  his  dates  are  scrupulously 
accurate,  and  he  has  given  us  something  rarer  and  more 
excellent  than  the  dry  bones  of  history  :  “a  hotchpotch, 
salmagundi,  olla  podrida,  or  sea-pie  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
with  perhaps  the  bitter  ruling  most,  as  is  the  way  when 
we  unpack  our  reminiscences— yes,  gentle  and  indul¬ 
gent  reader,  that’s  the  humour  of  it.”  This  is  not  the 
way  to  write  history  :  but  we  cannot  regret  the  author’s 
unconventional  methods,  for  they  have  produced  a  first- 
rate  piece  of  pleading  and  a  most  brilliant,  entertaining 
book. 

^  The  Scotch  element  being  the  immortal  part  of  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham’s  endowment,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suspect  that  his  defence  of  the  Paraguayan 
mission  was  an  illustration  of  his  native,  pawky 
humour  ;  but  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  his  lament  over  the  collapse  of  a  communistic  ex¬ 
periment  is  perfectly  sincere.  The  main  thesis  of  his 
book  would  appear  to  be  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
live  his  life  in  his  own  way,  and  to  slumber  on  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  intrusion  of  civilised  outsiders.  It  would 
seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  very  presence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay  was  indefensible  on  the  author’s 
principles,  and  indeed  he  admits  as  much  in  more  than 
one  passage.  His  contention,  as  we  understand  it,  is 


I 

)  that  (given  the  initial  fact  of  their  intrusion)  they  be¬ 
haved  better  to  the  tribes  than  any  other  civilisers 
'  before  or  since,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
golden  age  must  be  sought  for  in  Paraguay  between 
|  the  years  1607  and  1767.  And  he  makes  out  a 
very  fair  case.  The  “  estancias  ”,  or  cattle  farms, 
were  conducted  on  the  socialistic  basis  ;  no  pay¬ 
ments  passed  in  money,  the  rewards  of  labour 
taking  the  form  of  food,  cloth,  glass  beads,  knives, 
scissors,  looking-glasses,  horn  necklaces,  silver  rings 
and  brass  rosaries.  Houses  of  great  length  harboured 
more  than  a  hundred  families  beneath  one  roof ;  music 
becalmed  the  Indians’  hatred  of  work  ;  at  sunrise  the 
community  assembled,  sang  hymns,  marched  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  fields,  toiled  till  midday,  again  sang 
hymns,  dined,  slept,  dug,  supped,  hymned  once  more, 
and  so  to  bed.  Nor  was  farming  the  sole  occupation 
of  these  vanished  Arcadians.  Many  were  cotton- 
weavers,  tanners,  carpenters,  tailors,  hatters, — the 
famous  green  hat  in  which  Don  Bernardino  performed 
his  floggings  may  possibly  have  been  of  Jesuitical 
origin — coopers,  joiners,  boat-builders,  turners,  silver¬ 
smiths  and  printers.  The  whole  was  superintended  by 
the  two  Jesuits  allotted  to  each  reduction,  the  lands  and 
workshops  were  held  by  the  community,  a  portion 
being  set  aside  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans, 
while  the  balance  of  the  capital  was  invested  in  imports 
from  Buenos  Aires  and  Spain.  On  the  whole,  a  pleasant, 
not  too  laborious  existence,  relieved  on  feast-days  by 
more  singing  and  processioning.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  any  man  could  really  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  however,  seems  to  have  no  doubts  on  the 
point,  though  he  admits  that  the  neophytes  might  have 
been  better  equipped  to  struggle  for  existence.  His 
answer  to  doubters  is  complete  in  its  delightful  irrele¬ 
vancy  :  “The  innocent  delight  of  the  poor  Indian 
Alferez  Real,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  dressed  in  his 
motley,  barefooted  and  overshadowed  by  his  gold-laced 
hat,  was  as  entire  as  if  he  had  eaten  of  all  the  fruits  of 
all  the  trees  of  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  so  perhaps  the 
Jesuits  were  wise.”  Such  as  it  was,  the  system  kept 
the  Indians  together  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  believes  that  it  might  have  en¬ 
dured  for  ever,  had  it  not  been  supposed  that  the  re¬ 
ductions  contained  mines  of  fabulous  value.  That  is  as 
it  may  be  :  but  we  can  scarcely  regret  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  made,  for  without  it  we  should  not  have  this 
strikingly  clever,  amusing  book  in  which  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
hame  Graham  recalls  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
country  and  delivers  his  soul  against  all  traders, 
liberals,  Jansenists,  and  other  such  pestiferous  fellows 
generally.  It  is  not  history,  but  it  is  certainly  litera¬ 
ture,  and  literature  of  a  very  exceptional  type. 


THE  ALMIGHTY  CRITIC. 

“Men  and  Letters.”  By  Herbert  Paul.  London. 
John  Lane.  1901.  5 s.  net. 

INCE  1880  or  thereabouts  exquisiteness  of  expres¬ 
sion  has  absorbed  the  endeavours  of  nearly  every 
writer  of  ambition,  to  evade  by  a  fantastic  utterance 
the  commonplace  and  obvious  which  nevertheless  is  (in 
by  far  the  greater  number)  woven  in  the  very  weft  of 
their  thoughts.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  their 
anxiety  to  clothe  felicitously  what  are  mere  phantoms 
of  ideas,  shadows  cast  by  the  substance  of  more  fortu¬ 
nate  writers.  Poor  tired  phrase-makers  who  for  the 
most  part  having  nothing  to  say  are  proud  of  having 
wasted  hours  searching  for  “  the  right  adjective  ”  and 
get  so  entangled  in  the  meshes  they  have  woven  out  of 
their  own  intricate  stylishness,  that  they  trip  up  at 
every  statement,  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  commit 
themselves  to  anything  so  definite,  for  they  have  not 
even  the  courage  of  other  people’s  opinions. 

When  few  essayists  are  considerable  and  but  one  or 
two  remarkable,  the  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  appears 
meritorious  by  reason  rather  of  the  inferiority  of  com¬ 
petitors  than  of  its  own  value,  and  stands  out  with  a 
prominence  due  more  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
political  writer  than  to  literary  brilliance  or  striking 
originality.  There  is  something  a  little  exasperating  in 
his  display  of  scholarship.  Admirable  as  it  is,  it  savours 
of  the  dictionary  with  its  dragged  in  off-hand  references 
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to  Quintus  Smyrnasus,  a  versifier  of  the  fourth  century, 
whose  tedious  amplification  of  Lesches  and  Aectinus  fills 
fourteen  forgotten  books  ;  while  he  must  needs  improve 
a  well-worn  quotation  like  Dante’s  “  che  fece  perviltate 
il  gran  rifiuto  ”  into  “  che  fece  per  vilta  lo  gran  rifiuto 
No  one  would  of  course  dare  to  suggest  that  Dante’s 
Italian  is  better  than  Mr.  Paul’s. 

The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  his  book  are  chiefly 
its  freedom  from  preciousness,  its  air  of  good  sense  and 
straightforwardness  and  (but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste) 
its  pleasant  flippancy  and  humour.  If  there  is  a  quality 
in  which  Mr.  Paul  feels  himself  secure,  more,  even, 
than  in  his  impeccable  criticism  it  is  his  humour,  his 
dry  humour.  In  this  connexion  we  may  quote  his 
remark  about  the  biographies  of  actors,  that  “Actors 
are  now  more  respectable,  or  at  least  more  respected 
than  Bishops  ”.  We  are  not  amused,  but  that  is 
perhaps  our  dulness.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  having 
nothing  to  say  ;  he  has  assimilated  a  fine  store  of  reading, 
and  having  an  excellent  memory,  with  also  a  turn  for 
apt  quotation  and  comparison,  together  with  a  sound 
and  alert  judgment,  fluent  and  dignified  style,  his  work 
is  readable  and  useful  and  even  (in  the  case  of  the 
essays  on  Macaulay  and  Halifax)  admirable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  original  without  perversity  in 
criticism  of  such  writers  as  Dickens,  Thackeray  or 
George  Eliot — and  it  is  hardly  Mr.  Paul’s  fault  that  he 
only  endorses  the  established  opinions  concerning  the 
“  savage  irony  ”  of  Swift,  the  fine  quality  of  Gray’s 
scholarship,  or  the  magnificence  of  Gibbon.  What  can 
be  more  satisfactory  (in  a  way)  and  conclusive  than 
his  observations  on  the  indefinable  charm  of  Sterne 
“like  one  of  those  combinations  of  colour  at  sunset, 
for  which  there  are  no  words  in  the  language  and 
no  ideas  in  the  mind  ”  (it  is  consoling  to  find  even 
an  essayist  baffled  in  expression)  or  his  remark  that 
“  Thackeray  was  every  inch  an  artist  and  justly  felt  that 
he  was  incapable  of  boring  his  readers  ”  or  apropos  of 
the  “  Book  of  Snobs  ”  “  To  dwell  upon  snobbishness  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  promoting  it  because  it  consists  in  a 
morbid  consciousness  of  things  which  have  only  an 
imaginative  existence”?  Any  one  of  us  might  have 
said  that  (except  that  some  of  us  might  have  said 
“  imaginary”)  or  that  the  Brontes  “  derived  their  power 
straight  from  Almighty  God”.  “Who’s  deniging  of 
it,  Betsy,  who’s  deniging  of  it  ?  ” 

It  may  be  said  that  in  quoting  these  futilities  we  are 
giving  an  unfair  impression  of  Mr.  Paul’s  work  as  a 
whole.  But,  as  Mr.  Paul  is  in  danger  of  being  rather 
over-praised  than  depreciated,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out 
that  what  may  be  passable  and  even  creditable 
journalism  is  not  always  worthy  of  a  less  ephemeral 
existence,  and  that  something  more  is  required  of  an 
essayist  than  accurate  learning  and  just  observations. 

He  must  be  expressive  with  a  finer  grace  than  mere 
lucidity,  and  with  the  precision  of  that  deeper  insight 
which  is  more  than  judgment,  more  than  sympathy, 
which  is  inspiration.  The  critical  faculty  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  creative  faculty.  A  brain  may  be 
more  fertile  than  critical,  or  more  critical  than  fertile, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  quality  of  production  is  exqui¬ 
site  by  reason  of  that  very  severity  which  has  thinned 
its  copiousness.  Mr.  Paul  himself  quotes  what  he  calls 
an  “  epigram  ”  of  Bulwer  Lytton’s — “  The  best  criticism 
is  enlightened  enthusiasm  ”.  But  the  illumination 
must  proceed  from  genius  rather  than  the  light  of 
knowledge,  or  it  is  not,  however  good,  the  best  criti¬ 
cism,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were. 


A  CAUSERIE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

“  Little  Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  By 
George  Paston.  London:  Grant  Richards.  1901. 
105-.  6 d. 

R. — we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  author  is 
a  lady  concealing  her  sex,  as  so  often,  by  the 
trite  pseudonym  of  “George” — Mr.  Paston’s  idea  of 
inviting  readers  weary  of  war  books  and  glutted  with 
fiction  “to  meet  a  little  company  of  men  and  women  ” 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  wholly  commendable  and 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  mysterious  charm  which  that 
century  has  exercised  and  always  will  exercise  on  all 
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who  endeavour  to  understand  it.  Mr.  Paston  too  shows 
no  few  qualifications  for  his  task.  He  has  browsed, 
obviously  wfith  enjoyment,  on  the  literature  of  the 
period,  he  is  gifted  with  the  true  biographer’s  industry 
in  amassing  detail,  and  he  can  write,  with  occasional 
lapses  into  slipshod  colloquialism,  in  a  style  eminently 
clear  and  direct,  a  style  which,  though  lacking  in  light 
and  shade  and  also  unnecessarily  colourless,  has  the 
great  merit  of  avoiding  preciosity,  and  the  prevailing 
vice  in  our  latter-day  essayists  of  affecting  affectation. 
It  is  a  pity  therefore  that  his  volume  of  studies  should  be 
somewhat  unequal  both  in  execution  and  in  its  literary 
and  historic  interest.  To  begin  with  we  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  selection  of  the  persons  whom  we  are 
asked  to  meet  viz.  Ladies  Hertford  and  Pomfret,  Richard 
Cumberland,  not  yet  wholly  forgotten  as  the  author 
of  “The  West  Indian”,  Lady  Craven,  Margravine 
of  Anspach  well  known  to  readers  of  Carlyle’s 
“  Frederick  ”,  James  Lackington  who  became  a  famous 
bookseller,  the  ever-memorable  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan 
and  John  Tweddell,  scholar.  Passing  over  the  pedantic 
point  that  two  of  these,  Lady  Craven  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
comfortably  earned  a  chronological  right  to  belong  also 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  principle  on  which  these  seven  persons 
are  yoked  together  in  a  common  galley.  The  author 
to  be  sure  urges  two  inconclusive  reasons  one  good  and 
the  other  bad.  Admitting  that  “they  have  little  in 
common  with  one  another”  he  defends  their  selection 
because  “they  all  belonged  to  the  genus  ‘  self-revealer  ’  ”, 
and  because  “  they  were  at  least  notorious  in  their  own 
day  and  have  fallen  whether  deservedly  or  not  into 
neglect,  if  not  into  oblivion”.  But  is  this  really  so  ? 
“Neglect”  we  take  it  can  only  mean  the  neglect  of 
the  educated,  or  at  least  of  those  who  own  to  a  reason¬ 
able  interest  in  social  or  literary  history,  and  to  assert 
that  Lady  Craven,  or  Mrs.  Grant,  or  even  Cumberland, 
is  as  unknown  as  Ladies  Hertford  and  Pomfret  or 
John  Tweddell  is  to  strain  facts  with  unnecessary 
arbitrariness.  To  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of,  or 
interest  in,  the  eighteenth  century  these  three  at 
least  are  tolerably  familiar  figures ;  to  those  who 
care  for  none  of  these  things  we  concede  they  are 
unknown,  and  despite  all  the  memoirs  big  or  little  will 
remain  as  unknown  and  unknowable  as  Horace  Walpole 
himself.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  my  Ladies  Pomfret 
and  Hertford  dragged  from  a  well-deserved  obscurity 
have  bettered  their  claim  on  an  author’s  “  act  of  charity 
to  resuscitate  them”.  Not  Sainte-Beuve  himself, 
whose  “  Causeries  ”  are  the  model  for  this  kind  of  study, 
could  have  made  them  interesting,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  Sainte-Beuve  would  have  been  too  wise  to  try. 
The  present  passion  of  the  dilettante  reader  for  love 
letters  real  or  spurious  will  perhaps  grant  a  fleeting 
pardon  to  the  study  of  John  Tweddell  with  its  too  liberal, 
quotations  from  a  correspondence  which  is  at  best  a 
pompous  monologue.  But  if  Mr.  Paston’s  idea  was  to 
select  types,  whereby  to  supply  some  entertaining 
peeps  at  a  bygone  age,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  pick  from  the  eighteenth  century  figures  better  worth 
ink  and  paper  than  those  eminently  prosy  “  grandes 
dames  of  the  second  George’s  Court  ”  and  a  wearisome 
prig  who  deserved  to  be  jilted.  Speaking  frankly  they 
are  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  could  we  only  cross- 
examine  Mr.  Paston  we  believe  we  could  show  that 
he  thinks  so  too,  for  the  essays  which  deal  with  them 
are  the  dullest  in  his  volume.  That  we  readily  grant  is 
not  entirely  his  fault,  for  not  the  most  adroit  technique 
and  the  most  catholic  sympathy  can  make  interesting 
what  nature  has  ordained  shall  and  must  be  wearisome. 
Mr.  Paston  shows  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
his  five  other  memoirs,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
so  excellent  in  matter  and  manner  that  we  venture  to 
complain  that  they  are  not  more  excellent  still.  A 
German  critic  would  probably  assert  that  they  are  too 
“objective”  in  treatment  and  excluding  the  horrible 
word  we  would  agree.  By  this  we  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Paston  writes  too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
photographer  and  too  little  from  that  of  the  psychologist 
in  biography  ;  making  a  liberal  use  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phic  material  he  is  yet  too  content  to  work  from  the 
outside  inwards  rather  than  (a  much  more  difficult 
matter)  work  from  the  inside  outwards.  Nor  does  he 
sufficiently  attempt  the  essential  task  of  the  critical 
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spirit  in  historical  art,  the  task  of  setting-  his  subjects 
in  their  true  historic  atmosphere.  The  result  is  no  doubt 
a  fairly  continuous  impression  of  agreeable  gossip, 
but  it  evaporates  rapidly  because  the  reader  suddenly 
becomes  aware  that  the  man  or  woman  with  whom  he 
has  been  conversing  so  easily  is  not  after  all  a  man  or 
woman  of  real  flesh  and  blood  but  a  shadowy  wraith,  a 
mere  filmy  ghost  of  the  past  conjured  up  by  a  trick  from 
the  dead  leaves  of  buried  letters  and  journals.  The 
secret  of  success  in  the  historical  biographer,  whether 
working  on  the  grand  scale  or  in  miniature,  is  in¬ 
extricably  and  subtly  bound  up  in  his  capacity  to 
disentangle  from  the  complicated  web  of  evidence,  and  to 
compose  into  a  new  unity,  the  elements  which  will  convey 
an  abiding  impression  of  character,  character  in  thought, 
character  in  repose  as  much  as  character  in  action. 
It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  quality  which  dif¬ 
ferentiates  the  literary  silhouette  from  the  literary 
portrait.  And  there  is  no  more  fatal  or  common  mistake 
than  the  supposition  that  a  liberal  use  of  autobiographic 
confession  unaided  by  critical  insight,  and  the  portrait 
painter’s  right  to  pose  his  sitter  and  to  omit  what  he 
pleases,  will  attain  this  end.  The  lengthy  evidence  of 
a  witness  in  the  box  reported  verbatim  may  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  a  point  in  dispute  ;  alone  it  is  simply  material  out 
of  which  an  analysis  of  character  can  be  worked  up,  but 
alone  it  is  no  more  than  evidence.  Mr.  Paston’s  studies 
at  their  best  do  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  silhouettes,  as 
an  impartial  re-reading  of  his  very  careful  account  of 
Lady  Craven  will  show.  (Why  by  the  way  does  Mr. 
Paston  so  plumply  dub  this  aristocratic  Bohemian  of 
boundless  charms  and  boundless  egoism  a  declassee  ? 
A  dt^class^e  is  one  surely  whom  the  quality  declined  to 
visit  or  be  visited  by.  Nancy  Parsons  for  example  on 
whom  Junius  confirmed  immortality  was  unquestionably 
a  declassee.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
maintain  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  or  the  Countess 
of  Yarmouth  or  even  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  nfie 
Chudleigh  was  a  declassee,  and  Lady  Margravine 
belongs  to  their  world  not  to  that  of  the  Nancy  Parsons.) 
Mr.  Paston  in  short  has  failed  to  tear  asunder  the 
annoying  veil  of  facts  and  has  thus  failed  to  penetrate 
to  the  sanctuaries  of  personality.  As  Mr.  Paston 
throws  her  on  his  carefully  constructed  screen  we  neither 
hate  her  nor  love  her  because  you  cannot  hate  or  love  a 
silhouette.  In  a  word  in  the  Elysian  fields  we  should 
probably  recognise  her  at  once  but  conversation  on  our 
part  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  Paston  must  forgive  us 
for  being  so  exacting  ;  none  the  less  we  are  grateful  for 
his  book.  It  is  charmingly  printed  and  nicely  got  up  ; 
the  illustrations  are  altogether  delightful,  and  no  small 
aroma  of  the  eighteenth  century  pervades  it.  Mr. 
Paston  must  certainly  continue  his  studies,  and  if  he  will 
only  select  his  models  with  ruthless  discrimination,  and 
not  be  too  fearful  of  interrupting  their  conversation, 
even  of  contradicting  them  flatly,  he  will  disarm  in  his 
next  volume  even  the  most  peevish  of  critics. 


THE  MEANING  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

“The  Problem  of  Conduct.”  By  A.  E.  Taylor. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  105.  net. 

T  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  as  disparagingly 
of  prize  essays  as  of  prize  poems  :  and  it  is  true 
that  the  value  of  such  exercises  as  a  rule  consists  more 
in  the  training  which  they  afford  to  their  authors  than 
in  the  knowledge  which  they  impart  to  the  world.  But 
with  all  forms  of  endowment  of  learning  the  occasional 
success  must  be  held  to  justify  all  the  failures  :  and  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  this  book  will 
be  for  some  years  to  come  a  very  practical  argument  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  Green  Moral  Philosophy 
prize  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  thought  :  and  he  has  also  achieved  the  more 
difficult  task  of  making  it  in  an  interesting  form.  Not 
merely  are  his  pages  illuminated  by  a  distinct  gift  for 
literary  allusion  and  apt  quotation  :  but  thanks  to  a 
lucid  and  vigorous  style,  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to 
his  meaning.  What  rare  merit  that  simple  statement 
implies,  only  habitual  readers  of  philosophical  works 
can  gratefully  recognise. 

The  starting-point  of  this  essay  is  avowedly  to  be 
found  in  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  “  Appearance 


and  Reality”- — to  which  indeed  Mr.  Taylor  modestly 
attributes  almost  everything  of  value  in  his  own  work. 
No  better  service  however  to  English  thought  at  this 
juncture  can  be  conceived  than  the  detailed  exposition — 
within  some  special  department  of  life — of  the  ideas 
necessarily  sketched  only  in  outline  by  Mr.  Bradley. 
The  publication  of  “  Appearance  and  Reality”  certainly 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  philosophy. 
In  ethics,  above  all,  it  made  a  new  departure  ;  for  it 
impugned  most  clearly  both  the  premises  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Hegelian  school,  which 
since  the  days  of  T.  H.  Green  has  dominated  English 
thought  in  that  province.  To  Green  ethics  was  based 
essentially  on  metaphysics.  Apart  from  the  belief  in 
an  eternal  self-consciousness  as  established  by  meta¬ 
physical  argument,  no  science  of  ethics  was  considered 
possible  ;  and  only  with  the  help  of  that  belief  could 
ethical  problems  find  their  solution.  With  this  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Taylor  following  Mr.  Bradley  has  finally 
broken.  “  Ethics  ”  he  declares  “  is  no  body  of 
systematic  and  coherent  deductions  from  a  single 
metaphysical  principle,  but  a  mass  of  empirical  generali¬ 
sations  from  psychological  facts  which  can  only  be 
adequately  described  by  the  use  of  hypotheses  which 
are  ultimately  irreconcilable  with  one  another.  There 
is  no  one  self-consistent  highest  category  under  which 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  moral  life  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  grouped  ”. 

The  significance  of  this  declaration  is  only  to  be 
grasped  by  observing  the  extent  of  the  radical  reforms 
which  it  induces  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  moral 
science.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  recent 
thought  has  been  the  renewed  study  of  psychology 
and  its  rising  influence  in  all  fields  of  philosophy : 
and  in  their  neglect  of  psychology  Green  and  his 
followers  certainly  made  their  primary  mistake.  Ethics 
is  after  all — as  its  founder  pointed  out — a  “practical” 
science  :  to  attempt  to  soar  at  once  to  the  ultimate 
implications  of  human  feeling,  without  a  careful 
analysis  of  those  feelings  as  they  actually  exist,  is  to 
fall  into  the  snare  which  Bacon  so  strongly  denounced 
in  physical  science.  First  get  your  media  axiomata — 
is  the  cardinal  rule  for  the  investigator  of  ethics  as  well 
as  of  Nature. 

In  Mr.  Taylor’s  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
foundations  of  ethics  are  to  be  sought  in  psychology, 
not  in  metaphysics.  Theories  of  the  meaning  of  the 
universe  we  may  or  may  not  have  :  but  even  if  that 
problem  be  insoluble — the  solid  fact  of  the  existence 
of  moral  sentiments  in  man  remains.  In  the  words 
most  aptly  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  “  Right  and  wrong 
are  but  figments  and  the  shadow  of  a  word  :  but  for 
all  that  there  are  certain  things  that  I  cannot  do 
and  there  are  certain  others  that  I  will  not  stand.” 
Here  in  the  sentiment  of  approval  and  disapproval 
which  finds  expression  in  our  moral  judgments  we  have 
all  that  is  needed  :  and  to  question  the  validity  of  this 
feeling  would  be  for  the  moral  philosopher  as  absurd  as 
for  the  physical  scientist  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
changes  in  matter  which  he  investigates.  In  short, 
the  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  sunder  the  method 
of  ethics  from  the  method  of  science  in  general  :  Mr. 
Taylor  tends  to  assimilate  them.  Even  the  notion  of 
obligation— so  often  claimed  as  marking  ethics  off  from 
other  sciences— is  shown  in  some  admirably  acute 
argumentation  to  be  by  no  means  a  possession  sacred 
to  the  moral  philosopher.  The  feeling  underlying  the 
assertion  of  the  school  boy  that  his  sum  ought  to  come 
out  is  ultimately  one  and  the  same  with  the  conviction 
of  the  conscientious  man  that  this  action  and  no  other 
ought  to  be  done.  The  compulsion  of  the  ideal  is  felt 
in  art  and  logic  no  less  than  in  morality. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  is 
undoubtedly  his  attempted  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  finding  any  one  satisfactory  ideal  of 
goodness  or  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of 
self  and  society.  On  the  one  side,  we  are  confronted, 
as  he  points  out,  by  those  difficult  cases  in  individual 
experience  of  which  unending  casuistry  finds  no  real 
solution.  Is  the  artist  to  sacrifice  his  art  to  his  family 
or  his  family  to  his  art  ?  Is  the  professional  man  bound 
by  his  professional  code  of  honour  even  when  it  is 
apparently  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  society  ? 
These  and  similar  questions,  as  every  thinking  man 
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knows,  are  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  On  the 
other  side,  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  a  nation  or  of 
•mankind,  the  same  difficulty  rises  to  haunt  us.  “The 
end  justifies  the  means  ”  and  “  You  cannot  have  an 
omelette  without  breaking  eggs  ”  are  not  maxims  which 
have  been  usually  included  among  the  precepts  of 
morality  :  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  they 
are  maxims  on  which  every  great  statesman  and 
reformer  has  acted  and  must  act.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
perhaps  exaggerated  the  cost  at  which  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  bought :  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  validity 
of  his  contention  that  social  progress,  with  its  sacrifice 
of  individual  culture  before  the  necessity  of  specialisa¬ 
tion  and  with  its  ruthless  extirpation  of  the  so-called 
unfit,  involves  elements  of  change  and  loss  not  to  be 
justified  by  strict  morality.  The  necessity  of  some 
morality  to  human  society  has  needed  no  demonstra¬ 
tion  since  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  :  and  as 
Mr.  Taylor  rightly  indicates,  the  insipidity  of  most  works 
on  moral  philosophy  is  due  to  their  authors  being  con¬ 
tent  to  repeat  old  arguments  on  an  old  problem.  The 
question  which  forces  itself  on  the  modern  world  is  not 
whether  there  are  moral  principles  :  but  whether  any 
moral  principles  can  be  more  than  provisional  in  their 
nature.  To  this  question  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  a 
definite  and  clear  reply. 

This  reply,  it  is  true,  leaves  untouched  the  further 
problem  which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  our  own  time.  Moral  principles  may  be 
provisional  :  but  are  they  not  less  so  than  the  principles 
of  any  other  form  of  human  activity  or  thought  ?  As 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  has  pointed  out,  men  have  always 
attributed  a  peculiarly  absolute  value  to  great  acts  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  have  found  in  heroic  lives  their  most 
adequate  conception  of  the  Divine.  What  justification 
is  there  for  such  a  feeling  ?  On  this  question  Mr. 
Taylor  says  little  and  that  little  of  uncertain  import. 
He  seems  at  times  to  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  tell  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  human 
morality  must  be  modified  before  it  can  claim  any  value, 
when  judged  by  the  metaphysical  standard  of  absolute 
self-consistency.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  useless 
for  Mr.  Taylor  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Relativity  as 
a  defunct  fetish.  The  relativity  of  human  knowledge 
is  with  us  in  a  subtler  form.  We  have  an  absolute 
standard  :  but  we  have  no  means  of  applying  it  with 
certainty  to  the  most  important  sphere  of  our  action. 
We  have  indeed  escaped  from  Hegelian  metaphysics  : 
but  we  have  only  gone  back  to  Kant. 


HISTORY  IN  SHORTHAND. 

‘  Annals  of  Politics  and  Culture  (1492-1899).”  By 
G.  P.  Gooch.  With  an  introductory  note  by  Lord 
Acton.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
1901.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

HIS  book  presents,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  a 
kind  of  implied  protest  against  historic  over- 
specialisation,  which  we,  at  any  rate,  welcome  with 
gratitude.  Annals,  of  course,  are  not  history ;  but 
they  are  the  raw  material  of  it  ;  and  annals  which 
include,  as  in  the  present  example,  not  only  politics 
but  culture — the  main  facts,  that  is  to  say,  of  literary, 
scientific,  religious,  philosophic,  educational,  aesthetic 
and  social  development  in  all  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  for  the  last  400  years — ought  to 
be  received  not  merely  with  amazement  at  the  pro¬ 
digious  courage  of  the  author,  but  with  admiration  of 
his  comprehensive  view  of  the  province  of  history.  It 
is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable  that  a  book  of  this  scope 
should  come  from  the  Cambridge  Historical  School 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Regius  Professor.  For 
Lord  Acton’s  predecessor,  Sir  John  Seeley,  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  insist  that  history  means  political 
history,  and  has  not  primarily  to  concern  itself  with 
such  material  as  that  collected  by  Mr.  Gooch  under  the 
heading  of  culture.  And  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  if 
ever  there  is  to  be  synthesis  there  must  first  be  analysis  ; 
and  that  analysis  implies  the  following  out  in  isolation 
of  the  separate  strands  that  make  up  the  complex  web 
of  human  development.  There  must  be,  no  doubt, 
political  histories,  as  there  must  be  histories  of  religion, 
of  art,  and  of  thought.  But  that,  after  all,  is  only 


“  because  of  our  infirmities  ”.  What  we  really  want 
to  get  at — if  only  we  could — is  a  view  of  the  whole ; 
and  this  there  seems  to  be  a  real  danger  that  historians 
will  forget,  in  their  pursuit  of  lucidity  and  precision 
within  a  limited  sphere.  History — the  ideal  history  we 
should  like — is  no  more  exclusively  political  than  exclu¬ 
sively  religious  ;  it  is  the  mirror  of  the  human  spirit  as 
manifested  in  time,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
of  the  aspects  of  its  great  theme.  Of  this  truth  Mr. 
Gooch’s  book  is  a  useful  reminder ;  for  it  shows  us 
clearly,  in  black  and  white,  the  actual  simultaneity  of 
the  chains  of  phenomena  we  isolate  for  purposes  of 
description.  What  he  gives  us,  it  is  true,  is,  of  course 
and  of  necessity,  no  more  than  a  skeleton,  and  not  even 
a  skeleton  articulated  ;  but  the  bones  are  all  there,  or 
the  more  important  of  them,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  make  them  live.  But  how?  If  Mr. 
Gooch  suggests  the  problem,  he  suggests  also  its 
immense  complexity.  Nothing  could  be  more  painfully 
incoherent  than  the  juxtaposition  of  heterogeneous 
events  on  any  page  of  his  book.  Take  for  instance, 
the  Jubilee  Year,  1897.  On  the  political  side  we  note 
references  to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  the  Dreyfus 
case,  the  Cuban  war,  the  Greco-Turkish  war,  the 
Language  question  in  Austria,  the  gold  discoveries 
at  Klondike,  the  Jameson  Raid,  the  mutiny  in  Uganda, 
the  occupation  of  Benin  ;  and  on  the  opposite  page  the 
persecution  of  the  Doukobortri,  the  publication  of  the 
Browning  letters,  the  foundation  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
the  discovery  of  the  poem  of  Bacchylides,  the  rejection 
of  Women’s  degrees  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
Andree’s  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon. 
We  have  selected  this  year  at  random  :  any  other  would 
do  as  well,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this  suggestive, 
provoking,  problematical  compilation.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  appeal  to  many  classes  of  readers  ;  to  the 
beginner,  as  a  guide  (it  comprises  a  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy)  ;  to  the  examination  student,  as  a  “  cram- 
book  ”  ;  to  the  historian,  whatever  be  his  sphere  of 
research,  as  a  reminder  of  the  activities  which  lie  out¬ 
side  his  special  line  of  inquiry ;  and  to  that  curious, 
but  not  uncommon,  person,  who  likes  to  know  facts 
and  dates  for  the  sake  of  knowing  them,  as  a  repertory 
of  events  more  comprehensive  and  heterogeneous  than 
any  other  that  is  likely  to  be  at  his  service  in  the 
English  tongue. 


A  CARELESS  HANDBOOK  TO  THE 
FLORENTINE  PAINTERS. 

“The  Painters  of  Florence  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 

Sixteenth  Century.”  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs. 

Ady).  London  :  Murray.  1901.  6^.  net. 

""PHIS  little  book  is  confessedly  a  popular  compilation. 

“  The  increased  interest”,  says  the  writer  in  her 
preface,  “  now  taken  in  Italian  art  by  travellers  creates 
a  distinct  demand  for  a  book  in  which  the  results  of 
[recent]  researches  are  brought  together,  and  the 
student  is  supplied  with  a  brie!  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  chief  Florentine  painters  In  spite  of 
the  flood  of  popular  books  on  Italian  art  which  the  last 
few  years  have  brought  forth,  there  is  still  room  for  a 
volume  such  as  Mrs.  Ady  sets  out  to  give  us  :  but  of 
such  a  book,  we  ask  that  it  should  be  not  only  readable 
and  well  illustrated,  but  that,  above  all,  it  should  be 
put  together  with  intelligence.  Like  everything  that 
Mrs.  Ady  has  produced  her  “  Painters  of  Florence”  is 
unassumingly  and  entertainingly  written  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  fulfils  the  promise  of  better  things  which  her 
admirable  monograph  on  Raphael  in  the  “Portfolio 
Series  ”  seemed  to  hold  out.  Almost  every  page  reveals 
signs  of  haste,  or  the  want  of  a  real  acquaintance  with 
her  subject  ;  and  many  passages  show  that  the  writer 
has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  what  she  has  not  been  at 
the  pains  of  understanding.  In  her  preface,  Mrs.  Ady 
says  that  “  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Berenson  ”  ;  for  what  she  does  not  add  ;  but  on  turning 
to  the  body  of  the  book,  we  find  that  it  is  to  his 
“  Index  to  the  works  of  the  principal  Florentine  Pain¬ 
ters  ”  appended  to  the  last  edition  of  “The  Florentine 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance”  that  Mrs.  Ady  is  chiefly 
indebted.  In  transcribing,  and  slightly  re-arranging, 
these  lists  Mrs.  Ady  might,  at  least,  have  corrected 
such  slips  of  the  pen  as  “  Giovanni  Manetti  ”  on  p.  124, 
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for  Antonio  Manetti  ;  or  “fresco  of  prophets”  for 
“frescoes  of  prophets”,  on  p.  142.  Indeed,  we 
realise  how  largely  a  matter  of  mere  transcription 
was  the  appropriation  of  these  lists,  when  we  read 
on  p.  184  that  “  of  the  four  life-sized  Virtues  [there 
were  six  by  the  way],  which  the  brothers  [Antonio 
and  Piero  Pollaiuoli]  painted  for  the  tribunal  of  the 
Mercanzia,  only  one,  that  of  Prudence,  is  exhibited  in 
the  Uffizi  ”,  only  to  find  that  in  the  list  of  their  works 
on  pp.  188-9,  Mrs.  Ady  enumerates  two  of  them,  the 
“Charity”,  No.  73,  and  the  “Prudence”,  No.  1306, 
without  realising  what  she  is  doing. 

Of  haste  and  incomplete  knowledge,  there  is  here 
abundant  evidence.  Opening  the  book  at  random  we 
read  on  p.  94,  that  the  birth-plate  at  Berlin  “is  pro¬ 
bably  the  very  ‘  desco  da  parto  ’  which  is  mentioned  in 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  inventory  as  being  the  work  of 
Masaccio  ”  :  but  the  painting  at  Berlin  represents  a 
birth-scene,  and  the  painting  in  the  inventory  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Vno  descho  daparto  drentovj  vna  scher- 
maglia  ”.  On  p.  138,  it  is  stated  that  Baldovinetti  in  1454 
“painted  an  Inferno  in  the  Infirmary  of  the  Servite 
brothers  which  Andrea  del  Castagno  had  agreed  to  exe¬ 
cute  for  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  but  was  too  ill  to  undertake”. 
The  latter  statement  is  entirely  imaginary  :  it  appears 
from  the  “  Ricordi  ”  of  Baldovinetti  that  that  master 
“coloured  a  great  cloth”  for  Castagno,  doubtlessly 
from  his  cartoon,  in  which  was  “a  Hell  with  many 
nudes  and  infernal  furies  ”.  Again  Paolo  Uccello  so  far 
from  describing  himself  as  destitute  in  his  “  Denunzia” 
or  declaration  to  the  officials  of  the  Taxes,  states  in 
1469,  as  we  read  on  p.  123,  that  he  possessed  the  free¬ 
hold  of  a  house  in  the  Via  della  Scala  in  Florence,  and 
a  “podere”,  or  farm,  in  the  Val  d’Arno,  which  yielded 
him  produce  to  the  yearly  value  of  102  lire.  Filippino’s 
famous  picture  of  the  “  Vision  of  S.  Bernard  ”,  now  in 
the  Badia  of  Florence,  was  not  painted  for  “  a  chapel 
in  the  village  of  Campora  ”,  (p.  218)  but  for  the  Cappella 
Pugliese  in  the  Benedictine  house  of  Le  Campora,  near 
Florence. 

Such  errors  of  fact,  of  which  far  too  many  instances 
might  easily  be  adduced,  naturally  have  their  counter¬ 
part  in  errors  of  judgment.  To  say  that  in  the  panel- 
pictures  of  Paolo  Uccello,  there  is  a  “  want  of  harmony 
in  colour  and  of  unity  in  composition”,  that  the  “  pre- 
della”  by  Pesellino  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence 
reveals  “a  close  study  of  Masaccio’s  works”  ;  that  in 
the  “Trinith.”  attributed  to  the  same  master  in  the 
National  Gallery  it  is  “  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of 
Pesellino’s  hand”,  since  it  is  “executed  in  a  totally 
different  style”;  that  Botticelli  studied  Leonardo’s 
“works  closely  and  followed  in  his  steps”; — to  make 
such  statements  is  to  be  slipshod  and  uncritical.  Such 
errors,  of  course,  are  incidental  to  all  mere  compila¬ 
tion  :  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  had  Mrs.  Ady 
given  the  time  and  study  to  her  subject  which  it  de¬ 
manded,  she  would  have  produced  a  book  that  would 
have  been  not  only  attractive  in  form  but  sound  in 
matter.  We  regret  the  more  in  having  thus  to  criticise 
her  work,  when  we  recall  some  of  the  admirable  things 
which  she  has  given  us  in  the  past. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Right  of  Way.”  By  Gilbert  Parker.  London  : 

William  Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

The  keynote  of  this  book  is  its  improbability  and, 
were  we  not  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker’s 
work,  we  should  set  him  down  as  a  raw  amateur. 
Beauty  Steele,  a  young  Canadian  lawyer,  snatches  an 
acquittal  for  a  prisoner  who  is  obviously  guilty  of 
murder.  The  criminal  comes  up  to  thank  him,  but  he 
turns  away  in  disgust  and  says,  “  Get  out  of  my  sight  ! 
You  are  as  guilty  as  hell  !  ”  Then  he  goes  to  his  office 
and  gazes  fondly  at  a  liqueur  bottle,  to  which  he 
gratefully  ascribes  his  successful  eloquence.  Then  he 
goes  out  and  proposes  to  a  cold,  beautiful  girl  called 
Kathleen.  We  now  skip  five  years  and  find  him 
vaguely  jealous  of  his  wife,  who  is  reviving  an  old 
attraction  for  the  red  coat  of  Captain  Tom  Fairing. 
Steele  has  by  this  time  taken  seriously  to  drink  and  his 
wife  tells  him  she  hates  and  despises  him  “for  a  cold¬ 
blooded,  selfish  coward  ”.  He  now  discovers  that  her 


brother  Billy  has  forged  his  name  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  for  her  sake  he  tells  the  boy  he  will  set 
this  right.  Before  he  has  time  to  do  so,  however,  he 
provokes  a  ridiculous  tumult  in  a  low  public -house  and 
is  thrown  into  the  river.  There  he  is  picked  up  by  the 
murderer,  whose  acquittal  he  had  secured,  loses  his 
memory  and  is  nursed  formany  months  in  the  backwoods. 
A  stray  surgeon  performs  an  operation  and  Steele 
wakes  to  learn  that  his  wife  has  married  Captain 
Fairing  and  that  he  himself  is  presumed  to  be  guilty  of 
BillyVembezzlement.  Steele  remains  in  the  backwoods, 
having  lost  all  his  cynicism  and  become  an  exemplary, 
unselfish  member  of  society.  Finally  he  dies  as  a  hero 
and  Kathleen  presumably  lives  happily  ever  after  with 
her  Captain.  There  are  a  few  sensational  incidents 
and  some  of  the  characters  in  the  backwoods,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  cure,  are  well  drawn,  but  on  the  whole  the 
book  inclines  to  be  wearisome.  The  hero’s  partiality 
for  his  eyeglass  is  very  heavily  laboured  and  we  have 
two  pictures  of  its  gold  cord  on  the  cover.  His  cynical 
epigrams  are  also  somewhat  jejune.  No  explanation 
of  the  title  of  the  book  is  afforded  by  its  contents. 

“The  Giant’s  Gate:  a  Story  of  a  Great  Adventure.” 

By  Max  Pemberton.  London:  Cassell.  1901.  6j. 

After  reading  this  erratic  story  with  some  care,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  title,  for  neither  a 
giant  nor  a  gate  figures  in  the  narrative,  and  what  Mr. 
Pemberton  mistakes  for  a  “great  adventure”  is 
merely  a  sordid  and  abortive  intrigue.  The  scene  is 
laid  for  the  most  part  in  Paris,  where  a  certain  general, 
infuriated  by  the  Government’s  attitude  towards  Dreyfus 
and  by  the  humiliation  of  Fashoda,  conspires  in  a 
desultory  way  to  make  himself  dictator.  To  bring  this 
about  he  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  inducing  a 
banker  to  buy  a  submarine  boat  from  an  impostor.  At 
last  he  decides  upon  a  demonstration  after  the  races — 
“the  Premiere  de  Longchamp  ”,  as  the  author  delights 
to  repeat — when  he  is  to  ride  to  the  Elysee  at  the  head 
of  the  mob.  “President  Emile”,  however,  gets  wind 
of  the  scheme  and  the  hero  is  arrested  “  by  order  of 
General  Guillefet”  before  he  can  do  anything.  At  the 
races,  however,  President  Emile  is  hissed  and  Baron 
de  Pelletier  hits  him  over  the  head  with  a  cane.  We 
fail  to  see  what  purpose  is  served  by  this  transparent 
version  of  recent  events  or  by  the  frequent  allusion  to 
real  persons  merely  disguised  by  misspelling — e.g. 
“  Rocheforte  the  implacable”,  “  D^roulet  the  Empire- 
maker”,  and  “General  Belinden,  the  Governor  of 
Paris  ”.  The  book  is  dull,  silly,  ignorant,  and  altogether 
inferior  to  any  of  Mr.  Pemberton’s  previous  works. 
But  much  may  be  forgiven  for  the  delightful  blunder, 
twice  repeated  on  one  page  and  worthy  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop’s  noblest  efforts  :  “  Cut-throats,  thieves, 

roughs,  all  began  to  surge  towards  the  paysage  .  .  . 
they  had  cleared  the  ground  about  the  paysage  while 
the  boldest  of  the  malcontents  was  still  asking  venge¬ 
ance  ”.  Nor  are  these  the  only  indications  that 
Mr.  Pemberton’s  French  is  that  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

“  Kim.”  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  London  :  Macmillan. 

1901.  6s. 

The  reading  of  a  long  story  by  Mr.  Kipling  inspires 
the  reflection  that  his  proper  sphere  is  the  short  story, 
just  as  the  reading  of  his  short  stories  often  provokes 
a  desire  that  he  would  refrain  from  writing:  altogfether. 
This  book  is  not  altogether  without  merits,  for  the 
author  has  evidently  tried  very  hard  to  feel  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Orient.  His  lama  inspires  our 
sympathy,  almost  our  affection,  and  his  account  of  the 
tribulations  which  befell  two  Russian  spies  in  the  Hills 
is  graphic  and  exhilarating.  But  the  book  is  terribly 
spun  out  and  the  general  effect  is  one  of  intense  weari¬ 
ness.  Even  the  most  industrious  reader  must  nod 
from  time  to  time  as  he  plods  laboriously  through  the 
pages.  Nor  is  the  hero  so  savoury  a  character  as  Mr. 
Kipling  evidently  believes.  Left  an  orphan  in  the 
gutters  of  India  at  a  very  early  age,  Kimball  O’Hara 
picks  up  a  living  as  a  pander  with  all  the  precocity  of 
a  young  Oriental,  and  when  he  begins  to  grow  up  he 
is  easily  turned  into  one  of  the  shrewdest  spies  of 
the  Indian  Government.  This  profession  Mr.  Kipling 
contrives  to  idealise  by  dwelling  upon  the  courage,  the 
adventure,  and  the  ingenuity  required.  We  appreciate 
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the  boy’s  grateful  devotion  to  the  lama,  but  a  less 
grudging  admiration  would  have  been  inspired  by  a 
cleaner  hero.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  the 
young  man  firmly  established  in  his  career  as  a  spy, 
and  fear  takes  possession  of  us  lest  the  author  should 
be  so  ill-advised  as  to  publish  a  sequel.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  original  but  scarcely  convincing,  and  we  must 
protest  against  the  author’s  irritating  habit  of  prefacing 
each  chapter  with  a  piece  of  his  own  doggerel,  nearly 
always  pointless  and  perplexing. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Growth  of  the  Empire.”  By  Arthur  W.  Jose.  London: 
Murray.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Jose’s  “Handbook  to  the  History  of  Greater  Britain  ”  is 
a  new  work  so  far  as  publication  in  England  is  concerned,  but 
it  has  already  run  through  several  editions  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  where  it  was  first  produced.  It  is  a  very  able  account, 
though  necessarily  in  brief,  of  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  of  special  interest  because  its 
point  of  view  is  at  once  Australian  and  Imperial.  This  point 
of  view  frequently  imparts  a  piquancy  to  the  work  which  we  can 
seldom  hope  to  find  in  new  histories  of  the  Empire  written  in 
England.  Thus  he  traces  the  situation  that  ended  in  the 
American  rebellion  to  Walpole’s  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  Again,  whilst  not  attempting  to  defend 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  he  urges  that  we  must  blame  not 
the  planter  and  the  slave-owner  but  the  age.  “  Who  knows 
but  that,  if  vegetarianism  ever  became  a  creed,  our  descendants 
might  talk  of  us  as  sternly  as  we  have  talked  of  the  slave¬ 
owner?”  Here  and  there  we  do  not  wholly  share  Mr.  Jose’s 
opinion,  as  when  he  urges  that  England  is  lacking  in  respect  for 
native  customs  and  adaptability  to  native  conditions.  He 
quotes  with  approval  Lord  Durham’s  view  that  “  it  is  not  any¬ 
where  a  virtue  of  the  English  race  to  look  with  complacency  on 
any  manners,  customs  or  laws  that  appear  strange  to  them  ”. 
If  that  was  true  in  a  sense  a  century  ago,  it  is  certainly  not  true 
to-day.  What  does  Mr.  Jose  mean  when  he  says  that  trade 
with  India  has  been  “  unfettered  since  the  British  nation  has 
governed  India  by  any  selfish  and  restrictive  laws  ”,  or  when  he 
says  that  “  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
hardly  any  room  left  at  least  for  a  new  colonising  power  ”,  or 
that  certain  British  settlements  in  America  were  “  cut  off  by 
France  on  the  north  and  Holland  on  the  west  from  their  kin  in 
Newfoundland  and  Virginia  ”  ?  How  could  Holland  on  the 
west  cut  off  settlements  on  the  east  and  north  ?  Slips  like 
these  need  looking  to,  if  Mr.  Jose’s  work  is  to  prove  as  valuable 
to  students  as  it  should.  The  maps  in  the  book  are  numerous 
and  good. 

“Alfred  Tennyson.”  By  Andrew  Lang.  Edinburgh:  Black¬ 
wood.  1901.  2s.  6 d. 

This  is  one  of  a  small  batch  of  books  on  Tennyson  which  lie 
before  us.  If  it  goes  into  the  bookshelf  of  the  collector  of  works 
on  Tennyson  and  his  poetry — there  seems  no  particular  reason 
why  room  should  be  made  for  it — Mr.  Lang’s  volume  may  well 
be  set  side  by  side  with  Canon  Rawnsley’s  reviewed  here  a  few 
months  ago,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Tatler  ”.  To  do  Mr.  Lang 
justice,  however,  he  desists  from  retailing  the  small  jokes  and 
anecdotes  which  are  nearly  always  tedious  and  even  exasperat¬ 
ing,  whether  founded  on  fact  or  not.  His  pen  pictures  of  the 
poet  are  tame  enough  but  also  innocent  enough.  We  are  told  that 
“  Tennyson  looked  the  poet  that  he  was  ”  ;  also  that  he  was  six 
feet  high,  broad-chested,  strong-limbed,  his  face  Shakespearian 
and  with  deep  eyelids,  his  forehead  ample,  crowned  with  dark 
wavy  hair,  his  head  finely  poised  ”.  Mr.  Lang  is  much  more 
interesting  when  he  turns  from  Tennyson’s  six  feet  and  broad 
chest  to  his  poetry.  It  is  a  pity  he  could  not,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  his  work,  confine  himself  to  that.  The  “  last  chapter”, 
as  he  calls  it,  had  better  not  have  been  written.  The  passages 
about  Tennyson’s  politics  and  Tennyson’s  alleged  Jingoism  are 
feeble  if  not  downright  foolish.  He  leaves  Tennyson  “as  a 
politician  to  the  clement  consideration  of  an  enlightened 
posterity”:  he  finds  that  “  of  all  Jingoes  Shakespeare  is  the 
most  unashamed,  and  next  to  him  are  Drayton,  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth  ”. 

“  General  John  Jacob.”  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  Cheaper 
Edition.  London :  Seeley.  1901.  6.f. 

This  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Shand’s  should  be 
welcomed  just  now  when  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  filling 
the  minds  of  so  many.  The  book  also  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  passages  relative  to  Russian  hopes  of  subverting  British 
influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  some  forty  years  since. 

“  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.”  London  :  Constable. 
1902.  50J.  net. 

This  is  an  edition  in  twenty  volumes,  well  printed,  on 
fairly  good  paper.  The  general  get-up  is  not  particularly  dainty 
or  alluring,  and  the  frontispiece  might  with  advantage  perhaps 
have  been  left  out ;  but  the  coloured  illustrations  are  creditable 
and  sure  to  be  popular.  A  useful  feature  is  the  complete  index 


in  the  first  volume  of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  and  there  is  a 
short  and  sufficient  glossary  at  the  end  of  each  play.  The 
notes  are  a  selection  from  Malone,  Dyce  and  others,  com- 
mendably  short  and  few  in  number. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

President  McKinley’s  assassination  occurred  just  in  time  to 
permit  the  editors  of  the  monthly  reviews  to  include  in  their 
lists  of  contents  somewhat  hasty  though  in  several  cases  well- 
informed  judgments  on  the  late  President  and  his  successor, 
and  on  the  propaganda  which  brought  about  the  change  in 
American  rulers.  “  Blackwood  ”  insists  on  the  purposeless 
cruelty  of  the  murder  and  the  cant  of  so-called  political  crime, 
and  traces  the  outrage  to  the  license  of  the  popular  press.  So 
far  as  America  is  concerned  the  judgment  is  no  doubt  true  : 
some  of  the  papers  which  sell  by  the  hundred  thousand  seem 
anxious  only  to  conciliate  the  dregs  of  American  society.  But 
the  license  of  the  popular  press  hardly  accounts  for  the 
murder  of,  say,  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  assures  us  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  anarchists.  They  who  reason  and  they  who 
murder.  He  thinks  society  would  be  “silly”  not  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  urges  “  ministers  of  repression  ”  to  have 
“discriminating  eyes.”  In  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Langtoff  discusses  socialism  as  the  root  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Anarchism  he  says  is  but  the  effect  of  socialism  :  “  as  socialism 
spreads  assassinations  multiply  ”.  F or  his  purpose  Mr.  Langtoff 
formulates  his  own  view  of  socialism  and  his  arguments  would 
be  more  convincing  if  he  did  not  discover  that  “these  noxious 
political  growths  are  the  progeny  of  Democracy  itself”. 

President  Roosevelt’s  character  and  convictions  are  dealt 
with  in  various  papers  which  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  agree 
in  comparing  him  with  the  German  Emperor.  Mr.  Poulteney 
Bigelow  knows  both,  and  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  assures  us, 
rather  absurdly,  that  “  Theodore  and  William  ”  are  “  self-made 
men”  who  have  lived  down  their  reputation  of  being  political 
firebrands.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century” 
says  the  President  “  is  as  energetic,  as  initiative,  as  well 
informed,  as  determined  and  as  devoted  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  duty  as  the  German  Emperor  ”.  What  from  an  inter¬ 
national  point  of  view  does  President  Roosevelt  conceive  to  be 
his  duty  ?  The  editor  of  the  “  National  Review  ”  describes  him 
as  more  Monroe  than  Monroe  himself — in  other  words  as  an 
Olneyite  so  far  as  the  relations  of  European  Powers  with  the 
American  continent  are  concerned.  On  that  point  Mr.  Maurice 
Low  in  a  brief  note  at  the  end  of  his  survey  of  American  affairs- 
in  the  “  National  ”,  throws  no  light.  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow 
does  not  know  what  view  the  new  President  will  take  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  but  he  does  know  that  “  Roosevelt  believes  in 
war  though  he  does  not  seek  it  ”,  and  will  energetically  maintain 
the  Monroe  doctrine  against  Continental  Europe.  With  England 
his  relations  are  likely  to  be  different.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  asks 
us  to  believe  that  the  President  is  “  no  swashbuckler,  no  fire 
eater,  no  jingo  ”,  and  he  quotes  from  private  letters  received 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  ideas  which  certainly  show  a  breadth  of 
view  not  quite  in  keeping  with  American  histories  of  conflicts 
with  Great  Britain.  President  Roosevelt  will  belie  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  his  friends  if  he  does  not  uphold  American  interests 
without  offence  and  without  undue  pretension.  From  the 
English  point  of  view  the  chief  Anglo-American  problem  at  the 
moment  is  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
“  Fortnightly”  contends  that  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if 
we  do  not  allow  America  to  do  precisely  what  she  wishes  with 
the  canal.  If  President  Roosevelt  is  to  show  his  friendliness 
towards  England  by  getting  his  own  way  on  every  disputed 
point,  his  friendship  will  hardly  prove  an  asset.  There  is, 
however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  seek  the 
best  possible  understanding  with  England  because  he  foresees 
complications  with  other  European  Powers  over  South  America. 
There  would  be  dramatic  irony,  if  the  two  rulers  who  are 
supposed  to  be  so  much  alike  in  character  were  to  find  them¬ 
selves  at  war  for  supremacy  in  the  Southern  continent. 

“  Ignotus”  in  the  “  National”  shows  in  a  suggestive  paper  why 
Germany  should  seek  an  outlet  in  Northern  Brazil  or  Venezuela. 
Germany  may  not  move  immediately  but  she  is  working  to  that 
end.  “Ignotus”  thinks  that  America  may  find  it  prudent  not 
to  attempt  to  keep  Germany  out,  but  President  Roosevelt’s 
recent  advice  to  the  American  people  was  to  warn  all  European 
interference  away  from  South  America  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  H.  Whates  in  the  “Fortnightly”  gives  great  credit 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  for  the  combination  of  courage,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  foresight  which  have  marked  his  dealings  with 
Russia  over  Manchuria.  How  far  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
succeeded  in  checking  the  appropriation  of  Manchuria 
by  Russia  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  Manchuria  is  Russian,  and  in  a  long  article 
in  the  “Monthly  Review”  Mr.  Colquhoun  explains  how 
the  transformation  is  being  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
200,000  men  quartered  in  Trans-Baikalia,  Amuria,  the  Primorsk 
Province  and  Manchuria.  In  her  Eastern  colonisation  Russia 
rejects  all  save  pure  Russians.  Poles,  Finns  and  Germans  are 
alike  ineligible.  Russia  is  the  only  power  which  has  emerged 
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with  profit  from  the  Chinese  imbroglio.  Mr.  Alexander  Michie 
in  “Blackwood”  gives  an  unpleasant  picture  of  the  expedition 
by  the  Powers  to  rescue  the  Legations.  He  confirms  the  dis¬ 
orderly  behaviour  of  the  troops,  especially  the  French,  the 
German  and  the  Russian  ;  the  British  soldier  is  admitted  “  to 
stand  out  from  his  Continental  allies  as  regards  what  may  be 
called  his  social  discipline  ”,  but  “  from  a  military  as  well  as  a 
social  point  of  view  ”  the  only  troops  which  appeared  to  be 
nearly  faultless  were  the  Japanese.  The  scenes  witnessed  by 
our  Indian  soldiers  were  unfortunate.  The  Sikhs  soon 
came  to  deride  the  military  prestige  of  the  Europeans,  and 
the  chief  effect  of  their  employment  has  probably  been 
to  afford  Germany  some  valuable  hints  in  the  organisation 
and  equipment  of  a  colonial  force.  The  position  of  affairs  in 
China,  and  the  energy  with  which  Russia,  as  is  explained  in  an 
article  in  “  Blackwood  ”  on  recent  naval  progress,  has  been 
building  new  ships,  account  for  the  anxiety  of  Australia  to  be 
possessed  of  a  larger  fleet  than  at  present.  Mr.  Demetrius 
Boulger  in  the  “Contemporary”  makes  the  rather  startling  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  should  utilise  our  Eastern  resources  for  naval 
purposes.  Some  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects  make  excellent 
sailors,  and  Mr.  Boulger  would  meet  the  wishes  of  Australia  by 
the  creation  of  a  supplementary  Eastern  Navy. 

In  the  “  National”  Sir  Charles  Warren  points  out  some  of  the 
lessons  which  he  thinks  have  been  taught  by  the  South  African 
campaign.  He  traces  many  of  our  disasters  and  difficulties  not 
to  shortcomings  in  military  training  but  to  the  defects  of  primary 
education  of  the  people.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  he 
arrives  at  that  conclusion  is  not  quite  apparent.  He  defends 
Sir  Redvers  Iluller’s  strategy  in  going  to  Natal,  and  says  that 
if,  as  he  believes,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  plan  of 
campaign  saved  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban,  it  also  saved 
the  Empire  from  a  great  disaster.  As  for  the  lessons  to  be 
learnt  in  the  field,  Sir  Charles  Warren  says  that  “  Nothing  in 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Boer,  either  in  strategy  or  tactics,  is 
likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  future  wars,  but  he  has  been  of 
"the  greatest  service  to  us  in  showing  up  defects  in  ourselves 
which  we  are  bound  to  eradicate”.  In  the  “  Empire  Review”, 
Sir  James  Willcocks  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  awful  silence 
of  the  forest  in  the  advance  on  Kumassi  and  of  the  qualities — 
uncertain  before  he  started — of  the  black  soldier  on  whom  he 
had  to  rely.  Readers  who  remember  Lord  Wolseley’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  black  troops  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ashanti  Cam¬ 
paign  will  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
native  morale  then  and  now.  Of  political  articles  in  the 
monthlies,  there  are  four  which  will  be  read  with  some  interest, 
namely,  Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore’s  in  the  “National”  on  “The 
Succession  to  the  Premiership”,  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald’s 
in  the  “Contemporary”  on  “The  Imperial  Problem”  and 
its  disintegrating  effects  on  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift 
MacNeill’s  in  the  “Fortnightly”  on  “Irish  Parliamentary 
Representation”  and  John  Bull  Jun.  in  “Macmillan’s”  on 
“  Parliamentary  Government  and  the  Party  System”.  In  the 
“Fortnightly”  is  an  admirable  article  by  “An  Onlooker”  on 
Lord  Curzon’s  work  in  India.  The  death  of  the  Amir 
emphasises  the  value  of  Lord  Curzon’s  knowledge  of  Eastern 
questions,  domestic  and  foreign.  Chief  among  the  lighter 
papers  in  the  month’s  collection  are  Professor  Churton 
Collins’  entertaining  essay  in  the  “  New  Liberal  ”  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  popular  quotations,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s 
in  “  Blackwood  ”  on  “Games  in  Old  and  Modern  France”, 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons’  on  Keats  and  an  Editorial  on  the 
Tyranny  of  Bridge  in  the  “Monthly”,  the  Hon.  Maud 
Lyttelton’s  in  the  “National”  on  Richard  Lyttelton,  “An 
Eighteenth -Century  Soldier”,  Mr.  Arnold  Haultain’s  in  the 
“  Nineteenth”  on  “A  Winter’s  Walk  in  Canada”,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  S.  Escott’s  in  the  “Fortnightly”  on  “The  New  Reign 
and  the  New  Society”.  The  second  number  of  “The 
Connoisseur”  is  as  notable  a  production  as  the  first.  It 
contains  articles  on  Old  Wedgwood  and  Fans. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Dreissig  Geschichten.  Von  Hermann  Heilberg.  Leipzig : 

Johannes  Cotta  Nachfolger.  1901.  M.  4. 

Herr  Lleilberg  has  invented  a  new  form  of  short  story  and  a 
good  one.  He  is  neither  a  narrator,  a  compressor,  nor  an 
impressionist  ;  still  less,  as  so  many  short-story  tellers  are  now¬ 
adays,  a  “  penny-a-peep  ”-er.  He  conveys  in  these  remarkable 
recitals  a  drama  by  its  climax.  The  culminating  point  of  a 
series  is  made  in  each  case  to  reveal  the  whole.  They  are 
very  short,  very  rapid,  very  pithy,  very  brilliant,  and,  some¬ 
times,  at  any  rate,  very  successful.  Not  that  this  method 
may  not  be  abused.  We  can  foresee  a  school  of  fiction  (and 
indeed  in  a  lengthier  form  it  has  already  arrived)  depicting  the 
beginning  without  the  end,  or  the  middle  of  a  narrative  with¬ 
out  either  opening  or  close.  These  we  deprecate.  It  is  only 
oy  the  end  that  the  whole  can  be  inferred.  And  our  depreca¬ 
tion  is  sincere  ;  for  in  our  capacity  of  reviewers  these  new  depar¬ 
tures  would  entrance  us.  Our  interest  is  to  read  and  be  quit. 
But  the  modern  spirit  is  perfunctory  enough  already,  without 
these  fresh  abridgments  ;  so  we  will  be  thankful  that  our  fore¬ 
cast  is  not  yet  verified. 


The  method  adopted  by  Herr  Heilberg  is  as  old  as  Greece. 
It  is  the  method  of  sculpture  which  crystallises  the  moment 
and  the  final  moment.  Perhaps  he  has  been  re-reading  his 
“  Laocoon  ”,  perhaps  he  has  not.  Whatever  his  impetus,  we 
welcome  his  example  and  hope  it  will  be  followed.  In  this 
little  volume  we  are  called  to  admire  thirty  statuettes.  It  is  a 
gallery  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  occupy  much  room  ;  and  such 
statuettes  are  far  preferable  to  most  of  the  Torsos,  Centaurs, 
Caryatides,  hieroglyphics  and  cumbrous  bas-reliefs  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  encumber  without  decorating  the  museums  of  our  libraries. 
There  are  four  classes  of  these  stories — “  serious  ”,  “  fantastic  ”, 
“  humorous  ”,  and  “  histories  of  the  world  ”.  Of  these  we  infi¬ 
nitely  prefer  the  first  and  last.  They  deal  with  many  simple 
and  homely  scenes  of  incomplete  and  disappointed  lives.  The 
old  peasant  who  loses  wife  and  daughter  in  one  fell  swoop,  and 
twines  round  the  little  grandchild  who  props  his  declining 
years  ;  the  son  who  returns  to  his  dying  mother’s  bedside  to 
find  that  the  girl  of  his  heart  has  revived  her— all  are  examples 
of  the  commonplace  handled  both  poetically  and  graphically. 
And  grim,  strong  moments  are  not  absent.  Twice  the  motive 
of  theft  and  vindicated  innocence  are  handled.  We  have  the 
father  killed  by  the  son  whose  mother  he  has  wronged  and 
refused  to  comfort  ere  she  dies.  But  the  “  strongest  ”  of  all 
these  is  the  terrible  satire  “  Ein  Freund”  where  a  poor  old  bed¬ 
ridden  woman  is  despoiled  by  her  jaunting  niece  who  returns  to 
find  her  dead.  The  “  Fantasies  ”  are  not,  we  think,  either  airy 
enough  or  pointed  enough  for  their  purpose.  Perhaps  the  two 
on  “  Shoes  ”  and  on  “  Llands  ”  are  the  best  ;  they  are  a  sort  of 
symbolical  essay.  The  “  humorous  ”  are  perhaps  the  weakest, 
for  humour  is  not  our  author’s  forte  ;  though  the  story  of  the 
man  who  comes  back  to  his  native  town  a  reputed  millionaire, 
the  reluctant  victim  of  deputations  and  butt  of  matchmaking 
mammas  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  really  funny,  while  the 
chagrin  of  his  disillusioned  friends  is  admirably  portrayed. 

Halb  Mci.hr,  halb  mehr.  Zwei  Erzahlungeii.  Von  Wilhelm 

Raabe.  Mit  Illustrationen  von  Carl  Rohling.  Berlin  : 

Grote’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1901.  M.  2. 

Dull  things  are  not  less  dull  because  they  are  said  to  have 
happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
this  little  book  may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  the  unspeakable 
ennui  of  earlier  ages,  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  once  so 
humorously  alluded.  “  Lorenz  Scheibenhart  ”  sits  down  to 
write  his  autobiography  somewhere  about  1640  and  is  at 
once  handicapped  by  that  very  fact.  Very  few  autobio¬ 
graphers  at  any  date  have  avoided  depressing  their  readers  ; 
but  this  particular  one  seems  peculiarly  depressing.  He  was 
born  in  Brunswick  where  his  father  defended  the  “  Biirger- 
recht”,  and  whence  his  mother  eventually  fled  to  the  fortress 
of  Wolfenbiittel  presided  over  by  the  Duke  Heinrich  Julius. 
Her  young  son  is  befriended  by  a  scholar,  and  his  thankless 
requital  is  to  make  verses,  the  specimens  given  of  which  are  far 
from  exhilarating,  to  fall  in  love  with  “  Susannah  ”  (who  her¬ 
self  tumbles  into  an  affection  for  a  “younger”)  and  to  go 
fighting  as  a  mercenary  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  The 
“  younger  ”  was  a  profligate  knight  called  “  Levin  Sander  ” — a 
name  suspiciously  like  that  of  the  moderns  who  figure  in  some 
“Raid  on  a  West-End  club”.  Levin  Sander  behaves  very 
badly  to  his  Susannah,  who  finds  that  espousal  is  not  his 
foible.  At  length  our  hero,  still  inditing  his  autobiography, 
encounters  her  while  he  is  fighting  Pappenheim  at  Grauenbiittel. 
He  immediately  composes  (and  publishes)  more  verses.  The 
dams  that  encompass  the  city  are  removed  and  the  city  is 
flooded.  He  tries  to  save  his  disgraced  sweetheart,  but  in  vain. 
He  also  endeavours  to  kill  her  betrayer  with  equal  failure.  We 
must  add  that  his  autobiography  follows  these  failures  and 
resembles  them.  The  style  however  is  good,  commendable  for  its 
purpose,  havering  and  sentimental  as  we  should  expect  him 
to  be.  “  God  ”  he  ejaculates  when  Sander  is  really  dead, 
“  be  gracious  to  his  poor  soul ;  but  over  his  grave  let  dogs  by 
day  and  owls  by  night  hold  unceasing  vigil.”  “  The  duller  the 
dogs  by  day,  the  wiser  the  owls  by  night  ”  would  be  a  maxim 
quite  as  good  and  fully  as  mediaeval  as  any  in  these  pages.  But 
the  description,  we  should  add  in  justice,  of  the  flooding  of  the 
town  is  excellently  done,  and  is  a  more  convincing  fact  than 
most  of  the  fiction  of  which  this  story  is  the  condensed  twaddle. 

Its  companion  “The  Student  of  Wittenberg”  is  equally 
twaddlesome.  Spring  has  unfortunately  come  in  the  year  1595 
and  summoned  the  simple  students  of  Magdeburg  to  jump  in  a 
silly  circle  and  inn.  green  forest,  like  children  round  a  Christmas 
tree.  They  sing  perhaps  the  most  fatuous  carol  on  record, 
the  refrain  of  which  is  “Jubilate”.  To  this  idyllic  audience 
the  Rector  discourses  like  Faust  in  a  farce,  and  staff  in  hand 
begins  a,  so  to  say,  pastoral  autobiography  which  fairly  rivals 
its  indoor  companion  which  we  have  just  reviewed.  When 
he  is  young  he  and  his  comrade,  Paul  Halsinger,  repair  to  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  like  Hamlet  before  them.  He  en¬ 
counters  his  long  lost  uncle  in  the  customary  chance  meeting  ; 
he  discovers  a  lady  called  Euphemia  who  takes  his  fancy. 
All  his  female  relations  had  borne  that  name  and  this  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  decides  the  guileless  youth  to  woo  Euphemia. 
If  we  remember  our  “Nonsense  Rhymes ”  aright,  Bohemia, 
and  not  Bavaria,  is  the  spot  dedicated  to  the  name. 

But  here  the  autobiographer  changes  his  mind.  It  is  not  of 
himself  that  he  will  now  maunder,  but  of  his  comrade.  Poor 
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Paul  is  the  conventional  troubadour,  whom  Ouida  has  so  often 
painted,  patronised  and  parodied.  He  finds  an  Italian  gold¬ 
smith,  one  Guarini,  with  a  weird,  lovely  daughter,  Felicia. 
Felicia  bewitches  him.  All  the  gossips  of  Wittenberg,  who 
■evince  an  unwarrantable  interest  in  the  students’  affairs,  con¬ 
clude,  with  the  logic  of  the  stage,  that  Guarini  and  his  daughter 
are  magicians.  Wizards  seem  the  company  promoters  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  are  very  unpopular.  It  is  resolved  to  burn 
down  the  dwelling  of  Guarini.  Paul,  meanwhile,  has  himself 
in  due  course  met  his  own  inevitable  long  lost  uncle.  There 
is  a  plethora  of  them  at  Wittenberg.  Uncle  and  friend  concert 
measures  to  rescue  Paul  and  the  Guarini  ;  but  the  enraged 
townsfolk  are  determined  both  that  the  goldsmith  and  his 
daughter  shall  be  punished  by  their  vengeance,  and  that 
posterity  shall  be  punished  by  this  recital.  So,  in  one  fell 
sweep,  they  destroy  the  house,  the  two  Guarinis  and  the  love¬ 
sick  Paul.  But  even  worse  remains  behind ;  for,  as  the  moralis¬ 
ing  rector  concludes  the  true  tragedy  of  his  boyhood  before 
the  gaping  students,  a  messenger  hastens  with  dispatches  from 
a  publisher  of  the  period.  His  manuscript  has  been  accepted. 
It  is  too  bad  of  Herr  Raabe  to  have  revived  it,  now  that  the 
copyright  has  so  long  expired.  Its  uses  are  difficult  to  guess. 
True,  it  may  serve  to  depress  a  lively  moment,  or  tend  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  mediaeval  circulation  for  thin  stuff  was 
abnormal.  It  may  have  been  so.  But  we  decline  to  imagine 
that  those  who  laughed  over  the  “  Epistolas  Obscurorum 
Virorum  ”  would  ever  have  cried  over  the  “  Student  of  Witten¬ 
berg”.  None  the  less  we  discern  a  grand  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  if  he  will  only  give  it  melodramatic  shape. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October  is  an  unusually  long 
and  strong  number.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  is 
that  by  Herr  Fester  on  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
is  to  be  completed  hereafter.  It  is  a  thorough  and  masterly 
examination  of  herself  and  her  “  memoires  ”.  She,  of  whom 
her  brother  said  that  she  had  led  him  into  “  the  path  of  truth 
and  beauty”,  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  his  standards.  Very 
interesting  is  the  author’s  estimate  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  in 
( CotUitiued  on  page  470. ) 
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this  regard.  The  former  he  thinks  insular  and  superficial ; 
the  latter  greatly  lacking  in  historical  acumen.  Prussian 
history  for  him  is  “Fritzisch”  not  “  Preussisch”.  Herr  Fester 
approaches  his  heroine  with  a  desire  to  glean  her  character 
from  her  works,  and  to  test  her  works  by  her  character.  The 
essay  by  Herr  G.  Brandes  on  “  Andersen  ”  is  of  exceptional 
excellence.  It  displays  the  whole  poetical  character  of  the 
man,  personally  sensitive  and  simply  egotistical  ;  in  his  child¬ 
like  Arabesques,  wholly  Danish,  and  yet  a  prophet  long  with¬ 
out  honour  in  his  own  country.  We  cannot  however  accept 
this  author’s  estimate  without  reserve.  He  seems,  while  por¬ 
traying  the  poet,  to  blame  him  for  not  being  a  philosopher. 
The  nightingale  is  not  a  beaver  ;  and  Andersen  was  a  night¬ 
ingale.  We  should  have  liked  too  some  analysis  of  that 
beautiful  romance  “The  Improvisatore A  curious  con¬ 
trast  is  afforded  by  Herr  Geusch’s  recollections  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  of  Grimm  who  was  far  more  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher 
than  poetical  or  even  literary.  To  him  everything  was  imper¬ 
sonal.  While  others  asked  “  What  manner  of  man  is  Goethe  ?  ” 
he  inquired  “  What  is  Goethe  to  us  ?  ”  Andersen  poured  forth 
his  fancies  to  enraptured  nurseries  long  before  he  printed  them. 
Grimm  in  the  nursery  is  almost  unimaginable.  Herr  Sosnosky, 
known  here  as  the  author  of  “  England’s  Danger  ”,  contributes  a 
remarkable  paper,  on  “England’s  Military  Position”  which  he 
finds  parlous  enough.  He  asserts,  and  in  many  respects  bears 
out,  that  our  whole  system  is  antiquated  and  ineffective,  and  he 
prophesies  a  partition  of  the  Empire  unless  we  set  our  house  in 
order.  Not  only  is  our  organisation  worse,  it  is  also  propor¬ 
tionally  costlier  than  those  of  the  great  military  powers.  The 
remedy  he  propounds  is  one  of  a  large  scheme  of  colonial 
service  involving  special  fitness  for  colonial  life.  Our  errors  he 
ascribes  mainly  to  national  pride  and  national  Conservatism. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  due  far  more  to  un-national  Liberalism 
which,  in  every  department,  has  applied  a  panacea  of  doctrinaire- 
education  to  problems  which  can  only  be  faced  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  in  a  business  method.  We  trust  that  our  leaders  will 
read  this  article  and  take  its  terrible  lessons  to  heart.  In 
‘Belles  Lettres  ”  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach  begins  a  story 
—  sentimental — called  “The  Firstborn”.  He  is  not  born  till 
page  23  ;  and  Herr  R.  Voss  opens  a  series  of  what  bid  to  be 
charming  papers  entitled  “From  the  Roman  Campagna  ”  of 
which  the  first  is  “  Villa  Tusculana”. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  472. 
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■LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Cedes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 


DECEMBER  4th  and  5th,  1901.  Examination  for 

Fifteen  Foundation  Scholarships  (.£30  per  annum  each),  confined  to  the 
Sons  of  Clergymen. 

Apply  to  the  Bursar. 


AN  Oxford  Graduate  of  Standing-  and  Experience 

desires  SECRETARYSHIP  or  Position  of  Trust.  Highest  References. — 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street. 


PLAINLY  WORDED  -  EXACTLY  DESCRIBED. 


Founded  by  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


MONTHLY,  SIXPENCE. 


Its  columns  are  contributed  to  by.  world-famous  scientific  men,  and  give,  in 
(popular  style,  the  most  recent  papers  in  all  the  principal  departments  of  Science 
■and  Arts. 

Contents  of  OCTOBER  Number. 

Flowering  Plants,  as  Illustrated  by  British  Wild-Flowers.  V.  Dispersal  and 
Distribution.  By  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  B.A.  (Illustrated.)—  The  White  Nile — From 
Khartoum  to  Kawa.  IV.  Camping  and  Collecting.  By  Harry  F.  Witherby, 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  (Illustrated.)- Plant-bearing  Hair.  By  R.  Lydekker.— 
The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  18,  1901.  By  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S, 
{Illustrated  with  Full-page  Photo  Plate  ana  several  smaller  Photos.)  —Constella¬ 
tion  Studies.  IX.  The  Sea  Monster  and  the  Flood.  By  E.  Walter  Maunder, 

F. R.A.S.  (Illustrated.)- The  Mechanism  of  a  Sunset.  By  Arthur  H.  Bell.— 
Obituary  :  Professor  Baron  von  Nordenskjuld. — Letters:  The  Distribution  of  the 
Stars  in  Space.  By  Arthur  Ed.  Mitchell.  Note  by  the  Eds.  Sudden  Blanching 
of  Human  Hair.  By  Sir  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  Triple  Rainbow.  By 

G.  Mackenzie  Knight.  Mothing  in  Suffolk.  By  Jos.  F.  Green.  Sunspots  and 
Light.  By  A.  Elvins.  Note  by  E.  W.  Maunder — Notices  of  Books.  —  British 
Ornithological  Notes.  Conducted  by  Harry  F.  Witherby,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. — 
Science  Notes.  Microscopy.  Conducted  by  M.  I.  Cross.  (Illustrated.)—  Notes 
on  Comets  and  Meteors.  By  W.  F.  Denning,  F.R.A.S.—  The  Face  of  the  Sky 
for  October.  By  A.  Fowler,  F.R.A.S.— Chess  Column.  By  C.  D.  Locock,  B.A. 

Each  issue  is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  full-page  Photographic  Plate  of 
objects  as  seen  with  the  Telescope,  Microscope,  and  ordinary  Camera, 
.and  a  number  of  Photo-Blocks  and  Woodcuts. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  (throughout  the  world)  post  free,  7s.  6d. 


“  KNOWLEDGE  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn,  London, 
Or  of  all  Bookstalls  and  Booksellers. 


Send  for  specimen  pages  of  “  THE  IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY"  to  the  Manager ,  Saturday  Review, 
38  Southampton  Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP,” 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 


Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  at  8. 


GARRICK  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely,  an  original  Drama  in  five  acts,  by 
A.  W.  Pinero,  entitled  IRIS. 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 


CENTURY  (late  ADELPH1)  THEATRE. 

Proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Sole  Manager . Mr.  TOM  B.  DAVIS. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.t5. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2.30. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan’s  Company  in 
THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS,  1901-2. 

OCT.  12,  19,  26  ;  NOV.  2,  9,  16,  at  3. 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman). 

FIRST  CONCERT  TO-DAY,  SATURDAY,  at  3. 
NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Subscription,  25s.  ;  single  tickets,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

MADAME 

CLARA  BUTT 

(Mrs.  Kennerley  Rumford) 


And  MR. 

KENNERLEY  RUMFORD’S 

MORNING  CONCERT 
(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 

SATURDAY.  TO  DAY,  at  3.  Violin  Madame  BEATRICE  LANGLEY. 
Pianoforte,  Miss  PAULINE  ST.  ANGELO.  Conductor,  Mr  F.  A.  SEWELL. 
Organ,  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  MEEN.  Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
cs.,  3s.,  2s. ,  at  usual  Agents  ;  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall ;  and  NEWMAN’S 
box  office,  Queen’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  CO.’S 

M  3S  W  LIST. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 
DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  CHERIE.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

Price  is.  net. 

During  October  Messrs.  TREHERNE  &  CO.,  Limited , 
will  publish  the  following  Books  : — 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG 
(First  Editor  of  the,  Windsor  Magazine). 

Containing  nearly  100  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities.  Price  is. 

READY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  CICELY  FULCHER.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

BEHIND  THE  WAINSCOT. 

Illustrated. 

UWCLE  HARRY’S  GATE, 

Illustrated. 

ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


THE  WORKS  OF 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


HUNTING  TRIPS  OF  A  RANCHMAN. 

Sketches  of  Sport  on  the  Northern  Cattle  Plains.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  Frost,  Gifford,  Beard,  and  Sandham.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  14s. 

THE  NAVAL  WAR  OF  1812;  or,  The 

History  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Last  War  with  Great  Britain. 
Eight  Edition ,  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS,  and  other  Essays, 

Social  and  Political.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  WILDERNESS  HUNTER.  With  an 

Account  of  the  Big  Game  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Chase  with  Horse, 
Hound,  and  Rifle.  Illustrations  by  Remington,  Frost,  Sandham,  Beard,  and 
others.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  15s. 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST.  4  vols., 

with  Maps,  8vo.  cloth. '  Sold  separately,  each  ros.  6d.  Vol.  I.,  From  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  1769-1776;  Vol.  II.,  From  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Mississippi,  1776-1783  ;  Vol.  III.,  The  Founding  of  the  TranslAlleghany 
Commonwealths,  1784-1790;  Vol.  IV.,  Louisiana  and  the  North-West,  1791- 
1809. 


THE  SAGAMORE  EDITION. 


Uniform  binding,  14  volumes,  i6mo.  each  containing  a  frontispiece, 
Khaki-coloured  cloth,  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

List  of  Volumes  in  Series  : 


1.  American  Ideals. 

2.  Administration — Civil  Service. 

3.  The  Wilderness  Hunter. 

4.  Hunting  the  Grisly. 

5.  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman. 

6.  Hunting  Trips  on  the  Prairie 

and  in  the  Mountains. 

7.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  I. 

8.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  II. 


9.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  III. 

10.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  IV. 

11.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  V. 

12.  The  Winning  of  the  West 

Part  VI. 

13.  Naval  War  of  1812— Part  I. 

14.  Naval  War  of  1812— Part  II. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

24  Bedford  Street  London,  W.C.,  and  New  York, 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Art  of  Building  a  Home  (Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin) 
Longmans,  xoy.  6 d.  net. 

“Great  Masters  — Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  (Leader  Scott). 
Bell.  5 s.  net. 

The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters  :  Their  Associates  and  Successors 
(Percy  Bate).  Bell.  *]s.  6 d.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School  (Evelyn  Sharp),  6s.  ;  The  Boy’s 
Odyssey  (Walter  C.  Perry),  6s.  ;  The  Wood-Pigeons  and  Mary 
(Mrs.  Molesworth),  44.  6d,  ;  The  Olde  Irishe  Rimes  of  Brian. 
O’Linn  (S.  Rosamund  Praeger),  2s.  6 d.  ;  Old  King  Cole’s  Book 
of  Nursery  Rhymes,  6s.  Macmillan. 

Uncle  Remus  (Joel  Chandler  Harris),  6s.  ;  The  Little  Clown  (Thomas 
Cobb),  iy.  6d.  Grant  Richards. 

The  Hero  of  the  Hills  (G.  Waldo  Browne).  Jarrold.  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Would-be-Goods  (E.  Nesbit).  Unwin.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Little  Black  Mingo.  Nisbet.  ij.  6 d. 

Fairy  Tales  from  the  Swedish  (Baron  G.  Djurklou).  Heinemann. 

Mrs.  Hammond’s  Children  (Mary  Strafford).  Brimley  Johnson. 
47.  6 d.  net. 

The  Reign  of  King  Cole  (Edited  by  J.  M.  Gibbon).  Dent. 

The  Child’s  Own  Magazine  (volume),  iy.  ;  Young  England  (volume), 
5s.  S.S.U. 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  "Js.  6 d.  ;  A  Dash  from  Diamond  City 
(George  Manville  Fenn),  5y.  ;  The  Animals’  Picnic  (Clifton 
Bingham),  5y.  Nister. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book  (Andrew  Lang).  Longmans.  6s. 

The  Leisure  Hour  (volume)  ;  The  Boy’s  Own  Annual ;  The  Girl’s 
Own  Annual ;  The  Sunday  at  Home  (volume).  R.T.  S. 

Proverbial  Sayings  (Gordon  Browne),  3^.  6 d.  ;  Leading  Strings 
(vol.  xi. ).  Gardner,  Darton. 

The  Life  of  a  Century  (Edwin  Hodder),  ioy.  6 d.  net  ;  Cassell’s  Satur¬ 
day  Journal  (1900-1).  Cassell. 

Fiction. 

Wheels  of  Iron  (L.  T.  Meade) ;  Deborah  (James  M.  Ludlow). 
Nisbet,  6y.  each. 

Ingram  (Geraldine  Kemp).  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

Penance  (Leslie  Keith).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Edward  the  Exile  (Mary  M.  Davidson).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Circumstance  (S.  Weir- Mitch  ell)  ;  The  Sinner  and  the  Problem  (Eric 
Parker).  Macmillan.  6s.  each. 

The  Benefaclress  (‘By  the  Author  of  “Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden  ”).  Macmillan.  6s. 

The  King’s  Ring  (Zacharias  Topelius).  Jarrold.  6s. 

The  Laird’s  Luck  (“  Q  ”).  Cassell.  6s. 

A  Gallant  Quaker  (Margaret  LI.  Robertson)  ;  The  Alien  (F.  F. 
Montr&or)  ;  Clementina  (A.  E.  W.  Mason)  ;  Angel  (B.  M. 
Croker).  Methuen.  6s.  each. 

Erewhon,  or  Over  the  Range  (New  Edition)  ;  Erewhon,  Revisited 
Twenty  Years  After  (Samuel  Butler.  2  vols. ).  Grant  Richards. 
6s.  each. 

The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Molyneux  (Cecil  Headlam).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

The  Potter  and  the  Clay  (M.  II.  Peterson).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6.r. 

The  Black  Mask  (E.  W.  Hornung).  Grant  Richards.  6y. 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess  (By  the  Author  of  “  The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress  ”).  Harpers.  7 s.  6 d. 

Molly  Bawn  (Mrs.  ILungerford).  Newnes.  6 d. 

“  The  Dollar  Library  ”  : — The  Diary  of  a  Freshman  (Charles  Macomb 
Flandrau).  Heinemann.  4  y. 

The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  (George  Douglas).  Macqueen. 
Light  Freights  (W.  W.  Jacobs).  Methuen.  3y.  6d. 

“Mad”  Lorrimer  (Finch  Mason).  Treheme.  3y.  6 d. 

East  of  Suez  (Alice  Perrin)-  Treherne.  6y. 

The  House  on  the  Scar  (Bertha  Thomas).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6y. 
Half  Way  to  blades  (Theo.  Irving).  Milne.  3.?.  6 d. 

Yorke  the  Adventurer  (Louis  Becke).  Unwin.  6y. 

Deep-Sea  riunderings  (Frank  T.  Bullen).  Smith,  Elder.  6y. 
T’Bacca  Queen  (T.  Wilson  Wilson).  Arnold.  6y. 

The  Marriage  of  Laurentia  (Marie  Haultmont).  Sands.  6y. 

A  Blind  Marriage  (George  R.  Sims).  Chatto  and  Windus.  3y.  6 d. 

History. 

Owen  Glyndwr  and  the  Last  Struggle  for  Welsh  Independence 
(Arthur  Granville  Bradley).  Putnams.  5y. 

The  History  of  Europe  in  Outline,  1814-1848  (Oscar  Browning). 
Macmillan.  3y.  6 d. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (Andrew  Lang).  Longmans.  l8y.  net. 
The  Llistory  of  Mary  the  First,  Queen  of  England  (J.  M.  Stone). 
Sands.  I2y.  6d.  net. 

Imperium  et  Libertas  (Bernard  Holland).  Arnold.  I2y.  6 d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Criminal  (Havelock  Ellis).  Walter  Scott.  6y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Assyrian  Language  (L.  W.  King).  “  Handbooks  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldsea.”  Kegan  Paul.  3y.  6 d.  net. 

Byrne’s  Guide  to  Company  Formation  (Second  Edition).  Byrne  and 
Co.  2y. 

Charity,  the  Practice  of  (Edward  Thomas  Devine).  New  York : 
Lentilhon  and  Co.  65c. 

Diary  of  a  Dug-Out,  The,  or  the  Experiences  of  a  Reserve  Officer: 
(Captain  Bastien  King).  Sands,  iy. 

( Continued  on  page  474.) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


RUDYAFSB  KIPLING’S 


NEW  BOOK 

Illustrated  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


KIM. 


V  I  f . 1/ //./.. I. v.s 

GUIDE  TO  ITALY. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information. 
Globe  Svo.  thin  paper,  ios.  net. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

In  19  Monthly  Volumes.  Medium  Svo.  Uniform  with  Tennyson, 
Lamb,  Kipling,  and  Walter  Pater.  The  Edition  is  limited  to 
525  copies,  100  of  which  are  for  America,  ios.  6d.  net  per 
volume  (sold  only  in  sets). 

Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE.  (In  4  Vols.)  With  Portrait. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.Q.S. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN, 

With  85  Illustrations.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

Globe. — “  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  cf  writers . 

His  pages  have  the  attractiveness  of  a  novel  rather  than  of  an  itinerary . A  book 

to  peruse  and  to  acquire/' 

LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising 

THE  VIC  AS  OF  WAKEFIELD,  PLAYS,  AND  POEMS, 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  net. 


MEW  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden/’ 

THE  BENEFACTRESS. 


By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 

THE  SECRET  ORCHARD. 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 

HERB  OF  GRACE. 


By  Eric  Parker. 

THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PROBLEM. 


By.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 

By  Evelyn  Sharp. 

THE  YOUNGEST  GIRL  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  BROCK. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 


Demy  4to.  Picture  Boards,  6s. 

OLD  KING  COLES  BOOK  OF 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

THE  BOYS  ODYSSEY.  By 

Walter  Copland  Perry.  With 
Illustrations  by  Jacomb  Hood. 

Globe. — “  Mr.  Perry’s  book  should 
have  many  juvenile  readers  and  appre- 
ciators Altogether  a  goodly  volume.” 


Mrs.  MOLESWORTH’S  New  Book. 
Crown  8  vo.  cloth  elegant,  4s.  6d. 

THE  WOODPIGEONS  AND  MARY. 

By  Mrs.  Moles  worth,  Author  of 
“  Carrots,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
H.  R.  Millar. 

4to.  Picture  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  BRISK  RIMES  OF  BRIAN 

O’LINN.  With  Illustrations  by  S. 
Rosamond  Praeger. 

New  Volume. 

In 

Pott  8vo. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS  TO  HIMSELF 

English  by  Gerald  IT.  Rendall,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

2s.  6d.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FORMAL  GARDEN  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Reginald 

Blomfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Inigo 
Thomas,  Architect.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  Svo.  5s.  per  volume.  Contains  152  vols.,  among  which  are — 

JOHN  MORLEY’S  COLLECTED  WOHKS.  nvols. 
EMERSON’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  6  vols. 
CHARLES  LAMB’S  LETTERS  AND  WORKS.  7  vols. 
THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  10  vols. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  k  CO.’s  List. 


With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (5  Portraits)  and  15  other  Illustrations. 

8 vo.  1 8s.  net. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

***  This  book  is  an  investigation,  into  the  character  of  Queen  Mary , 
and  especially  as  to  her  relations  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  the 
other  murderers  of  her  husband.  Lord  Darn  ley.  The  author  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  using  authentic  materials  hitherto  unknown 
to  historians,  namely,  a  number  of  the  1ISS.  employed  by  Mary’s 
enemies  in  getting  up  their  case  against  her. 

With  6  Portraits  (3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  mn  LETTERS  OF 

SIR  JAMS  PAGET, 

BART.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Late  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  Sons. 

“  It  is  a  matter  for  unmixed  congratulation  that  something  like  an 
adequate  account  of  the  history  and  career  of  the  late  Sir  James  Paget 
should  be  given  to  the  world,  and  that  it  should  be  given  at  a  time 
when  his  personality  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends. 
Even  those  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  bio¬ 
graphy  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  it  some  conception,  if  an  inadequate 
one,  of  the  lofty  integrity,  the  luminous  intellect,  the  untiring  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  the  unfailing  benevolence  by  which  Sir  James  Paget  was 
distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.” — Times. 

With  31  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  1 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  Year  1900. 

By  II.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


Crown  Svo.  gs.  6d.  net. 

THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  “  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,” 

IESSUBABIE  STUDIES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H. 

Passmore,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Things  Beyond  the  Tomb,”  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
4s.  net. 

Contents:  —  The  “Religious  Woman” — Preachments — Silly  Ritual — The 
Tyranny  of  the  Word — The  Lectern — The  Functions  of  Ceremonial — Homo 
Creator — Concerning  the  Pun — Proverbia. 


THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  Reported  by 

Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

***  The  Vicar  and  his  friends  in  the  pleasant  evenings  at  the 
Bathscombe  Vicarage  discuss  many  subjects  of  the  day ,  ecclesiastical, 
social,  moral,  literary,  and  theological ;  the  speakers,  both  clerical  ana 
lay,  varying  the  graver  subjects  by  quiet  humour  and  frequent  digres¬ 
sions  into  popular  natural  history  and  elementary  physical  philosophy. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY’S,  and  other 

Sketches.  Reprinted  from  Punch.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa,” 
“Voces  Populi,”  &c.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 


JOY  AND  STRENGTH  FOR  THE  PILGRIM’S  DAY: 

Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Editor  of  “  Daily  Strength  for  Daily 
Needs,”  & c.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  ITS  THEOLOGY :  a  Review, 

Comparison,  and  Re-statement,  with  special  reference  to  certain  Bampton 
Lectures  and  Recent  Works  on  Atonement  and  Inspiration.  ^  By  G.  Vance 
Smith,  B.A.  Philos,  and  Theol.  Doct.  Fifth  Edition  Revised  and  partly 
Rewritten.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  398.  OCTOBER  1901.  8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT  IN  1798. 

II.  ROME  AND  THE  NOVELISTS. 

III.  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AND  NATIVE  LIFE  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  POETRY  AND  LAW  IN  TASTE. 

V.  MAGIC  AND  RELIGION. 

VI.  RECENT  RUSSIAN  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

VII.  THE  MACEDONIAN  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  FACTORS. 

VIII.  SCHOOLROOM  CLASSICS  IN  FICTION— A  SURVEY. 

IX.  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

X.  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  NOVEL. 

XI.  THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

XII.  PARTY  POLITICS  AND  THE  WAR. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Mrs,  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

yr'W'*' 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

6  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 

With  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 
Illustrated  with  ioo  Portraits  selected  by  Ernest  Radford. 

[  .  Bound  in  red  buckram,  paper  label,  gilt  top. 

Sold  only  in  sets,  price  36s.  net. 

Prospectus  on  Application . 

“  There  is,  however,  one  novel  feature  in  this  edition  which  doubtless  will  attract 
many  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Birrell  might  otherwise  have  appealed  in  vain  ;  we 
mean  the  portraits  it  contains  of  Johnson's  friends.  The  selection  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  and  will  be  generally  appreciated.” — Standard. 

“The  distinctive  feature  is  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  actors  on  Boswell’s^  stage. 
Of  these  there  are  100,  carefully  selected  by  Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  who  writes  an 
excellent  introduction  to  explain  his  method  of  selection.  The  portraits  have  been 
well  reproduced,  and  their  tone  is  generally  soft  and  pleasing.” — Times . 

CONSTABLES  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 
THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLS  AM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Complete  in  20  Imperial  i6mo.  volumes. 

With  coloured  Illustrations. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  Each  volume  sold  separately. 

Now  Ready  at  all  Booksellers’ . 

Prospectus  on  Application. 

CONSTABLE'S  POCKET  EDITION  OF 
THE  NOVELS  OF 
GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  15  volumes. 

Printed  on  thin  opaque  paper,  specially  manufactured  for  this  edition. 
Bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  side,  gilt  top. 

2s.6d.  net  per  volume,  or  3s.  6d.  net  in  full  leather. 

Prospectus  on  Application. 


PICTURES  OF  WAR. 

By  JOHN  STUART, 

Special  Correspondent  to  the  Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d.| 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — - 

“  For  narrative  power  we  hold  indeed  that  he  beats 
all  his  competitors.  Mahon’s  march  into  Mafeking 
gives  Mr.  Stuart  his  greatest  opportunity,  and  he 
rises  up  to  it.  No  better  chronicler  of  the  hazards  and 
hardships  of  the  adventures  could  be  desired.” 


New  6s.  Fiction. 


MAURICE  HEWLETT. 


NEW  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


“Both  design  and  execution  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  new  book  are  equal 
charming.  The  Renaissance  spirit  is  within  him,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  worsh 
oflove,  the  tender,  gracious  devotion  to  women,  combined  with  the  half-plavf 
mockery  and  humour.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


R.  W.  CHAMBERS.  CARDIGAN. 

.  “‘Cardigan’  is  unquestionably  a  stirring  tale,  palpitating,  never  faltering  in 
interest,  and  written  in  a  style  at  once  vigorous,  cultured,  and  picturesque.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WILL  PAYNE.  THE  STORY  OF  EYA. 

Mr.  Payne  has  attempted,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  for  Chicago  what  Zola 
,,ne  ,  r  industrial  Paris. .  ..Eva  stands  out  the  central  and  conspicuous  figure, 
and  all  other  characters  are  subordinated  by  her.” — Times. 


MEREJK0WSK9. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GODS. 


‘  With  an  ardour  as  of  Flaubert  in  ‘  Salammbo,'  and  perhaps  more  skill  t 
htenkiewicz  in  Quo  Vadis  ?  '  he  has  succeeded  in  re-creating  the  wonderful  sc< 
and  characters  of  the  period.” — Observer. 


STEWART  E.  WHITE. 


THE  WESTERNERS. 


tale  oflhem6  p-ayS  °/  Mrt  Bre.t  Hart?’s  immortal  1  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ’  no  better 
fbleand ^  bae"  W"tten'  A  Very  commend‘ 


JULIAN  STURGIS.  STEPHEN  CAL1NARI. 

“  Qu!te  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  da v."— Morning  Leader. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD,,  Westminster. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS -Continued. 

Epsom,  its  History  and  its  Surroundings  (Gordon  Home).  Homeland 
Association.  6s.  net. 

Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian  (Richard  Garnett).  Heinemann. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson). 
Ghatto  and  Windus.  2 s.  net. 

Forest  Schoolmaster,  The  (Peter  Rosegger.  Translated  by  Frances  E. 
Skinner).  Putnams. 

Formal  Garden  in  England,  The  (Reginald  Blomfield).  Macmillan. 
7 s.  6 d. 

“  Golden  Treasury  Series”  : — Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Gerald  H. 

Randall).  Macmillan.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

“Handbooks  for  the  West  of  Scotland”: — Fauna,  Flora,  and 
Geology  of  the  Clyde  Area  (Edited  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott, 
Malcolm  Laurie,  and  J.  Barclay  Murdoch),  5^.  net.  ;  Handbook 
of  Local  Industries  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  (Edited 
by  Angus  M‘Lean),  35-.  6 d.  net;  Handbook  of  Archaeology, 
Education,  Medical,  and  Charitable  Institutions  of  Glasgow 
(Edited  by  Magnus  MacLean),  3.f.  6 d.  net.  Glasgow  :  Macle- 
hose. 

How  to  Study  English  Literature  (T.  Sharpe  Knowlson).  Grant 
Richards,  y.  6 d. 

Indian  Dishes  for  English  Tables  (“  Ivetab  ”).  Chapman  and  Hall. 
2  s.  6 d. 

James  Northcote,  R.A.,  Conversations  of,  with  James  Ward  on  Art 
and  Artists  (Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher).  Methuen.  lor.  6 d. 

“  Library  of  English  Classics”  :  — Select  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Macmillan.  3^.  6 d.  net. 

Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  The  (New  Translation  by  Walter 
Scott).  James  Finch  and  Co.  ir.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures  (Douglas  Jerrold).  Brimley  Johnson. 
2s.  6 d.  net. 

Poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (“Siddal  Edition”).  Ellis  and 
Elvey. 

Poetry  of  Robert  Burns,  The  (Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Thomas 
F.  Henderson.  4  vols. ).  Edinburgh  :  Jack.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 
Present  Irish  Questions  (William  O’Connor  Morris).  Grant  Richards. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Private  Memoirs,  The,  of  Madame  Roland  (Edward  Gilpin  Johnson). 
Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Side  and  Screw  (C.  D.  Locock).  Longmans.  5..'.  net. 

Soul  of  a  Cat,  The  (Margaret  Benson).  Heinemann. 

With  “  Bobs”  and  Kruger  (Frederic  William  Unger).  Philadelphia  : 
Coates.  $2.00. 

Women  and  their  Work  (The  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyttelton).  Methuen. 

2S.  6 d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  Cassier’s  Magazine,  is.  ; 
The  Sun-Children’s  Budget,  6 d.  ;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The 
Idler,  6 d.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  Parents’  Review,  6 d.  ;  The 
Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Crisis,  6 d  ;  The  Monist,  50c. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences  by  Mrs.  CHARLES 

BAGOT,  entitled  “LINKS  WITH  THE 
PAST,”  will  be  ready  on  Th  ursday  next, 
October  17th ,  at  all  Libraries  and  Book¬ 
sellers',  price  16s. 


IMPERIUM  ET  LIBERTAS.  By  Bernard 

Holland.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE  TRANS- 

VAAL  WAR.  By  E.  T.  Cook:,  recently  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  News.” 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ARNOLD  TOYNBEE  :  a  Reminiscence.  By 

Lord  Milner,  G.C. B.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


LIVES  OF  HOLY  MEN. 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT :  a  Short  Life  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul.  By  James  Adderley,  Author  of  “Stephen  Remarx,”  &c. 
With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 

HUGH  OF  LINCOLN.  By  Charles  M arson, 

Vicar  of  Hambridge,  Taunton.  Elegantly  bound,  with  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

T’BACCA  QUEEN.  By  Theodora  Wilson. 

6s. 

MR.  ELLIOTT  :  a  Story  of  Factory  Life.  By 

I.  O.  Ford,  Author  of  “  On  the  Threshold,”  &c.  6s. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street, 


£2  October,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Cbc  Irimig  Shakespeare. 

“  What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piRd  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines  that  the  chief 
pyramid  to  be  erected  to  “  the  Admirable  Dramaticke  Poet ,  W.  Shake¬ 
spear  ”  would  consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied,  faster  than  the  years  ?  The  shelves  of  the  British 
M useum  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  various  collections  of 
Shakespeare  s  works.  Many  as  they  are ,  authoritative  as  they  may  be , 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds ,  none  possibly  is 
of  more  enduring  interest  than  that  for  which  the  leading  interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

ClK  I  ruing  Shakespeare  is  a  handsome  work  in  eight 
volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and  others ,  it 
contains  a  frontispiece  of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ,  and  with  it  is 
presented  a  large  photogravure  plate  of  Edwin  Long s  famous  picture 
of  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet. 

Che  Iroing  Shakespeare  is  introduced  with  a  charming  and 

exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet  written  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden, 
which  in  itself  renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the  late  Frank 
Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden ,  while  Sir  Henry  himself  supplies 
full  directions  and  notes  for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogravure  plate  is 
Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for  the  frst  time  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors ,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately 
on  receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5 s.  The  work  may  be  seen 
at  the  Ofce  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  3S  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE”  (with  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet),  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part 
with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  . . 


Date 
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SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  DRAGOON. 

By  ROBERT  NEILSON  STEPHENS, 

Author  of  “A  Gentleman  Player,”  “  An  Enemy  of  the  King,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Stephens’s  gift  of  dramatic  presentment  is  so  great  that  to  read  one 
of  his  novels  is  like  seeing  a  play  being  acted  before  us  on  the  boards.  It  is  all 
so  vivid,  so  strong  in  situations,  and  so  full  of  movement,  that  one  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  was  as  a  play-writer  that  he  made  his  first  success.  His  new  novel, 

“  The  Continental  Dragoon,”  has  already  been  a  huge  success  in  America;  the 
scenes  shifting  with  astonishing  rapidity,  incident  following  incident,  and  surprise 
following  close  cn  the  heels  of  surprise. 

THE  WARRIGALS’  WELL. 

By  DONALD  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  “  How  we  Kept  the  Flag  Flying.” 

Illustrated  by  J.  Macfarlane. 

From  an  author  who  has  achieved  so  splendid  a  success  as  “  How  we  Kept  the 
Flag  Flying  ”  great  things  will  be  expected. 

The  SPECTA  TOR ,  in  a  long  and  enthusiastic  review,  pronounced  it  “  the  best 
in  the  whole  list  of  war  books.” 

In  “The  Warrigals’  Well  ”  the  author,  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  takes  us  to  his 
own  native  country,  North  Australia,  instead  of  to  South  Africa.  Instead  of 
showing  us  what  waging  warfare  with  the  Boers  is  like,  he  pictures  desperate 
encounters  with  buffaloes,  cobras,  and  the  Aborigines.  It  is  a  treasure-trove  story 
of  the  most  exciting  and  extraordinary  sort,  told  with  all  that  wealth-flashing 
imagery  and  wonderful  descriptive  power  which  made  “  How  we  Kept  the  Flag 
Flying  ”  such  a  great  success. 

THE  COWARD. 

By  ROBERT  L.  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  “A  New  Ride  to  Khiva,”  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Demain  Hammond. 

A  story  which  is  likely  to  make  something  of  a  sensation.  It  might  have 
been  called  “  The  Blackmailer,”  for  it  will  assuredly  open  the  eyes  of  the 
man  in  the  street  to  the  seamy  side  of  journalism  as  his  eyes  have  not  often  been 
opened  before.  That  such  things  should  be  is  a  public  scandal,  and  the  author  has 
done  well  in  writing  this  novel,  which  is  not  merely  a  fearless  exposure  of  the 
corruption  that  exists  under  apparent  prosperity,  but  is  a  striking  and  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  “  life”  which  is  all  unknown  to  the  general  reader. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MR.  BARNES  OF  NEW  YORK.” 

THE  FIGHTING  TROUBADOUR. 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER,  Author  of  “  Miss  Nobody,  of  Nowhere,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

The  verdict  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  read  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter’s  new 
novel,  “  The  Fighting  Troubadour,”  will  be  that  the  author  “  has  gone  one  better” 
than  the  famous  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.”  There  are  some  books  that  seem 
fated  to  “catch  on,”  and  “The  Fighting  Troubadour  ”  is  so  fresh  a  subject,  so 
packed  with  love-interest,  intrigue,  hard  fighting,  and  rapid  movement,  that  one  is 
safe  in  predicting  that  in  a  few  weeks  everyone  will  be  reading  it. 

THE  WHIRLIGIG. 

By  MAYNE  LINDSAY,  Author  of  <f  The  Valley  of  Sapphires,” 

24  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  says. — “This  brisk  and  lively  story,  with  its 
almost  inconceivably  rapid  action  and  intricate  imbroglio  of  plot  and  counterplot, 
is  cleverly  written,  and  charged  with  unfailing  energy.  We  read  it  with  a  breath¬ 
less  excitement.” 

The  DAILY  MAIL  says  : — “  Shows  touches  of  positive  genius.” 

The  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says  : — “  This  very  stirring  novel  is  a 
wonderful  story,  and  leaves  the  reader  panting.  Will  commend  itself  to  those  who 
like  a  bustling  story  with  exciting  incidents.” 

The  NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN  says: — “An  admirably  written  story  of 
adventure.  Crowded  with  sensational  events.  It  is  a  fine  bit  of  character-study, 
well  conceived  and  happily  executed.” 

THE  RED  CHANCELLOR. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart. 

Author  of  “The  Man  Trap,”  “  The  Heiress  of  the  Season,”  “  The  Pride  of  Life,”  Sec. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  says: — “A  capital  book,  positively  bristling  with  adven¬ 
tures,  and  wildly  exciting.” 

The  KING  says  : — “A  romance  of  stirring  adventure,  excitingly  narrated _ One 

of  the  best  reading  romances  of  the  season.” 

The  IRISH  TIMES  says: — “A  really  fascinating  story,  well  written,  and 
cleverly  put  together.” 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says:— “One  of  the  best  and  most  readable  novels  of  the 
adventure  type  that  we  have  taken  up.  A  story  full  of  action,  with  its  characters 
strongly  drawn.  Adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  abound,  the  style  is  refresh-  1 
ingly  crisp,  and  the  book  altogether  is  one  that  can  be  most  heartily  recommended.” 

A  STIRRING  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

THE  SEVEN  HOUSES. 

By  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 

Author  of  “  A  Man  of  his  Age,”  “  For  the  Religion,”  “  The  King’s  Pawn,”  Sec. 

.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  A.  Forestier. 

The  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  says: — “One  of  the  most  stirring  and 
interesting  stories  that  the  novel-reader  has  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to  meet 
with.  It  is  admirably  worked  out  ;  its  incidents,  many  of  them  highly  dramatic, 
are  presented  with  rare  vividness  and  power,  and  its  characters  are  singularly  human 
and  attractive.” 

■LLOYD  S  NEWS  says: — “Plenty  of  fighting  and  deeds  of  daring,  mingled 
with  cunning  tricks  and  stratagems,  keeping  the  reader  ever  alert  to  see  what  next 
shall  happen  to  the  charming  heroine  and  her  friends.  This  fascinating  story  is 
most  vividly  Written.” 

The  DAILY  TELEGR API!  says  :— “  Told  with  much  literary  skill.” 


FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


READY  ON  OCTOBER  1st. 

GUY  BOOTHBY’S  GREATEST  ROMANCE. 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA. 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Piffard. 


THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE 
EACH. 


THE  TEMPTRESS. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 

Author  of  “  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee,”  “Devil’s  Dice,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  John  S.  Baker. 

Mr.  William  le  Queux  has  scarcely  an  equal  as  a  writer  of  stories- 
that  start  with  a  mystery,  and  keep  the  reader  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
suspense  and  wonderment  down  to  the  final  page.  The  public  that 
devours  his  absorbing  stories — both  in  book  or  in  serial  form — is 
enormous,  and  his  marvellous  ability  as  a  weaver  of  extraordinary  plots 
is  seen  at  its  very  best  in  “  The  Temptress.” 

TWO  GIRLS  AND  A  DREAM. 

By  JEAN  DELAIRE,  Author  of  “  A  Dream  of  Fame,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

A  very  beautiful  story,  depending  not  upon  sensationalism  for  its 
interest,  but  on  the  charm  of  its  style  and  the  vividness  of  the  picture 
with  which  the  dream  of  those  who  set  out  upon  the  road  to  fame  is 
drawn.  The  author’s  .contributions  to  the  magazines  have  already 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  her  novel  will  be  read  with  anticipa¬ 
tions  which  its  charm  and  freshness  more  than  realise. 

A  MODERN  SLAVE  DEALER. 

By  ARCHER  P.  CROUCH, 

Author  of  “  For  the  Rebel  Cause,”  “  Seirorita  Montenar.” 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Austin. 

The  author  of  “  A  Modern  Slave  Dealer”  threatens  to  run  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby  very  close  in  the  matter  of  popularity.  His  revelation  in 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  vile  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  is 
carried  on  forms  the  basis  of  a  story  that  breaks  entirely  fresh  ground, 
and  is  as  absolutely  novel  in  treatment  as  it  is  exciting  in  subject. 

MY  LADY’S  DIAMONDS. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,”  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Adolph  Thiede. 

The  SCOTSMAN  says: — “A  strong,  ably  constructed  story. 
Written  with  its  writer’s  well-known  ability  in  making  the  most  of  a 
theme  like  this,  and  it  should  be  enjoyed  by  any  who  take  it  up.” 

THE  WORLD’S  FINGER. 

By  T.  W.  PIANSHEW. 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Readers  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  solving  mysteries 
have  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  “  The  World’s 
Finger.”  Since  Poe  wrote  “  The  Crime  in  the  Rue  Morgue”  nothing 
more  gruesome  or  more  inexplicable  has  been  put  upon  paper  than  the 
murder  of  the  Death  Head  woman  in  Ploxton,  followed  as  it  was 
almost  immediately  by  a  second  and  more  mysterious  crime.  And  in 
this  case  the  explanation  is  as  astounding  as  the  singular  chain  of 
events  with  which  the  tale  opens. 

MR.  BERNARD  BROWN. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of  “  The  Survivor,”  “A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,”  See. 
Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

The  BIRMINGHAM  GAZETTE  says  : — “  Mr.  Oppenheim  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  story-tellers  of  the  day  ;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  unbounded,  his  characters  powerfully  drawn,  his  plots  well 
thought  out  and  cleverly  developed  with  due  regard  to  probability, 

I  while  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men  gives  to  his 
romances  a  distinction  which  raises  them  above  the  ordinary  tale  of 
romantic  adventure,  crime,  and  intrigue.” 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says: — -“Mr.  Oppenheim  occupies  a  place  in 
the  very  fore  rank  of  writers  of  sensational  fiction.  Nothing  (in  this 
{  story)  for  a  moment  oversteps  the  bounds  of  probability,  the  air  of 
truth  giving  the  story  a  fascination  for  even  the  most  hardened  reader 
|  of  sensational  fiction.” 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  TETE  CONCESSIONS  SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED. 


HE  following  report  has  been  forwarded  to  the 

Shareholders  : — 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  as  a  full 
Board  since  my  return  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  work  I  did  in  that  country  as  the  representative  of  the  Tete  Con¬ 
cessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  also  as  a  Director  of  that  Company. 

During  my  tour  I  was  accompanied  by  my  fellow-Director,  Mr.  H.  J.  Meyerstein, 
who,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  is  quite  as  favourably  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  of  this  Syndicate  as  I  am  myself. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  formed 
primarily  to  acquire  from  the  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  the  options  as 
specified  over  four  properties  in  different  parts  of  Eastern  Akim,  and  also  with 
power  to  acquire  in  any  other  part  of  West  Africa  any  further  properties  that  might 
be  thought  to  be  of  value  by  mys  elf  whilst  actually  in  the  country. 

On  my  arrival  in  West  Africa  I  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
chiefs,  who  had  entered  into  the  option  agreements  with  the  Gold  Fields  of 
Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  to  give  effect  to  the  options  that  we  had  acquired,  by 
granting  leases  for  99  years  upon  the  terms  that  had  been  previously  decided  upon 
in  the  option  agreements,  and  I  consider  that  some  valuable  time  was  lost.  Rather 
than  submit  to  what  I  considered  would  be  an  imposition  upon  the  Tete  Con¬ 
cessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  b}  the  chiefs  demanding  most  excessive  rents,  instead 
of  those  previously  arranged  in  the  options,  I  determined  not  to  press  the  matter  of 
their  execution  at  that  time,  but  gave  instructions  to  Messrs.  Osborne  &  Martin, 
the  Syndicate’s  Solicitors  on  the  Coast,  to  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  compel 
the  chiefs,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  original  arrangements  that  they  had  entered 
into  with  the  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  or  their  assignees,  in  which 
latter  position,  of  course,  we  stand. 

In  one  case  only  were  the  chiefs  at  last  willing  to  assign  their  lands  under  a 
99  years’  lease  under  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  option,  and  this  was  accordingly 
carried  out,  and  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  Syndicate  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  99  years’  lease,  direct  from  the  native  grantors,  over  the  lands  specified  in  the 
option  belonging  to  the  village  of  Tete. 

Having  so  far,  for  the  time  being,  settled  the  options  acquired  from  the  Gold 
Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  and  possessing  the  necessary  powers  to  act  for 
the  full  Board,  I  made  it  my  duty  to  acquire  properties  in  other  parts  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  in  favour  of  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  three 
leases,  each  for  99  years,  with  a  total  area  of  13  square  miles,  in  the  Syndicate’s 
favour,  on  what  I  consider  most  reasonable  terms.  These  leases  are  over  lands 
in  the  Berraku  district  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  some  20  miles  west  of  Accra, 
which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  of  value  when  sufficient  development  work  has 
been  done  upon  them. 

The  leases  thus  acquired  in  the  name  of  the  Syndicate  have  been  stamped  and 
registered  in  the  Colony,  and  copies  have  been  filed  with  the  Concessions  Court,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  validity  for  the  titles  of  the  same. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  three  leases  that  I  have  Just  mentioned,  I  was  able  to 
acquire  in  my  own  name  four  leases  of  five  square  miles  each  at  Akatasi  in  Eastern 
Akim,  which  I  propose  to  hand  over  to  be  dealt  with  jointly  by  this  Syndicate,  the 
Abompeh  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  myself,  acting  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
'Dolphvne,  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  said  properties  were  introduced  to  me.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Dolphyne  has  been  working  the  said  concessions  for  the  past  12  years  at  a 
considerable  profit  to  himself,  but  only  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

Whilst  on  the  sp<~>t  I  was  able  to  allow  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell,  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  to  pav  a  visit  to  these  properties,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  adding  his  Report  upon  them  for  your  information. 


MR.  POWELL’S  REPORT. 

Dukes’  Avenue,  Chiswick,  W., 
September  26th,  1901. 

Geo.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  57,  Mooroate  Street,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  25th,  asking  for  my  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  four  concessions  known  as  Akatasi  Lands,  belonging  to  the  chief 
and  people  of  Akanten,  in  Eastern  Akim,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
visited  this  land  in  June  last,  and  looked  over  it  with  the  object  of  deciding  whether 
the  gold-bearing  alluvial  found  was  likely  to  prove  payable,  and  also  if  there  was  a 
probability  of  finding  gold-bearing  reefs. 

I  found  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  native  shafts  on  the  property  which  had 
been  made  in  the  past  by  the  natives  in  working  the  alluvial,  but  I  found  also, 
what  in  my  experience  of  West  Africa  is  quite  exceptional,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  natives  were  working  this  alluvial  on  a  large  scale  by  open  work,  stripping  the 
gravel  of  the  over-burden,  and  then  washing  the  gold-bearing  gravel  in  the  stream 
near.  This  work  was  being  carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Suhen,  which 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  two  of  the  concessions  ;  a  native  village  having  been 
established  near  the  site  of  the  workings. 

On  examination,  I  found  that  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  had  either  been  worked, 
or  cleared  ready  for  working.  The  over-burden,  consisting  of  loamy  soil  and  clay 
slightly  hardened  in  places  by  the  deposition  of  oxides  of  iron,  was  about  12  feet 
thick,  and  below  this  there  was  a  thickness  of  about  4  feet  of  gravel,  from  which 
the  gold  is  obtained. 

This  gravel  consists  of  small  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  angular  pieces  of  hard  shale  and  a  few  boulders  of  decomposed  dolerite.  The 
largest  of  those  I  saw  would!  not  weigh  more  than  2  cwt.  The  gravel  is  lying  on 
soft  clay,  which  is  probably  the  decomposed  bed  rock. 

From  the  panning  tests  which  I  made,  and  from  information  gathered  from  the 
natives  as  to  the  yield  they  obtained,  I  estimated  that  the  yield  Irom  this  gravel  is 
about  2  dwt.  per  cubic  )ard.  The  gold  is  coarse,  and  would  be  readily  separated 
from  the  gravel  in  an  ordinary  sluice. 

The  conditions  are  very  favourable  for  the  successful  working  of  a  gold  dredge, 
and  if,  on  thoroughly  prospecting  the  average  value  of  the  gravel,  they  should 
prove  even  considerably  less  than  that  above  stated,  substantial  profits  could  still 
be  made. 

The  River  Suhen  is  a  large  stream  about  30  feet  across,  with  a  good  volume  of 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  area  of  the  alluvial  deposits  on  both  sides 
of  this  stream  is  undoubtedly  very  large. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  float  quartz  on  the  property,  a  portion 
consisting  of  white  sugary  quartz,  which  when  crushed  and  panned  gave  a  little 
gold.  From  the  site  where  the  natives  were  working,  I  obtained  some  dark-blue 
angular  quartz,  which  they  told  me  they  had  broken  off  a  reef  about  1  foot  thick 
running  across  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pits  which  they  had  worked,  but  which  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  had  been  covered  with  the  over-burden  from  an  adjoining  pit. 
This  quartz  on  panning  also  showed  a  little  gold. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  thorough  prospecting  will  reveal  the  presence  of  gold-bearing 
reefs  and  that  probably  some  of  them  will  prove  payable. 

I  consider  that  these  concessions  are  likely  to  prove  valuable,  and  that  they  are 
well  worth  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  money  to  thoroughly  prospect  them. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  ROWELL. 

From  this  short  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  position  of  the  Tete 
Concessions  Syndicate,  Limited,  is  a  much  stronger  one  than  it  was  at  its  formation. 
Not  only  have  we  still  the  right  to  exercise  the  remaining  three  options  taken  over 
from  the  Gold  f  ields  of  Eastern  Akim,  Limited,  but  we  are  in  possession  in  our  own 
right  and  title  of  four  separate  leases  for  99  years,  covering  an  area  of  about 
25  square  miles,  plus  an  equal  interest  with  the  Abompeh  Syndicate,  Limited,  in 
the  four  leases  for  99  years  of  five  square  miles  each,  also  in  Eastern  Akim. 

In  addition  this  Syndicate  is  interested  to  the  extent  of  30,000  fully-paid  shares  in 
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the  Accra  Consolidated  Corporation,  Limited,  and  3,000  shares  in  the  Kyebi  Lands 
Corporation,  Limited. 

SHORT  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  SECURED. 


(a)  In  the  Syndicate's  name — 


Land. 

Area. 

Document. 

Rental. 

I. 

Tete 

12  sq.  miles 

Lease  99  years 

£ 50 

2. 

Imbronan 

O  J>  5> 

ditto 

£\oo 

3- 

Inchimah 

4  »  n 

ditto 

£ico 

4- 

Imbortsie 

4  n  >. 

ditto 

£100 

(ii)  Jointly  with  The  Abompeh  Syndicate, 

Limited  — 

1. 

Akatasi  Land  A 

5  sq.  miles 

Lease  99  years 

£100 

2. 

„  „  B 

5  n  n 

ditto 

£'oo 

3* 

II  II  C 

5  »  j) 

ditto 

£100 

4- 

„  „  D 

5  „  .  „ 

ditto 

£100 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  GEO.  MACDONALD. 


ABOSSO  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HE  Statutory  Meeting  was  held  yesterday  at  Win- 

Chester  House,  E.C.,  Monsieur  Albert  Verillon,  of  Paris,  presiding. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Foster  (Secretary)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  whom 
we  had  hoped  would  preside  to-day,  is  unable  to  be  present  with  us.  As  you  know, 
this  is  the  Statutory  Meeting  to  comply  with  the  Companies  Act,  and  I  have  no 
resolution  to  propose  on  this  occasion.  However,  enquiries  have  been  made  by 
shareholders  as  to  the  actual  developments,  and  your  board  seize  this  opportunity 
to  give  some  details.  From  the  statement  which  has  been  circulated  amongst 
the  shareholders,  you  may  see  at  a  glance  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
Company  is  good.  I  may  add  that  96,000  shares  were  offered  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  parent  Company  (the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Gold  Mining 
Company  (1900),  Limited),  and  95  per  cent,  of  that  number  were  applied  for 
and  allotted,  thus  showing  their  faith  in  the  future  of  this  Company.  There 
being  many  new  names  on  our  share  register  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  these 
Mines  your  board  believes  it  convenient  to  remind  you  that  the  Abosso  Mine  is  not 
a  new  concern  nor  a  mere  prospect,  but  that  about  twenty  years  ago  an  Anglo- 
French  company  commenced  operations  there,  which  were  of  a  rudimentary  nature 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and  the  very  limited  financial  means  of  that 
company  and  their  successors,  caused  the  work  .to  be  interrupted  during  long 
periods.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Colony  it  was  an  impossibility  to  carry 
heavy  machinery,  nor  when  the  cyanide  process  was  discovered,  which 
made  the  success  of  the  Rand,  was  it  possible  to  introduce  it,  although  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  our  ore — still, 
12,587  ounces  of  standard  gold  sold  for  nearly  ^49,000  sterling,  were  obtained, 
leaving  at  least  5  dwt.  in  the  tailings.  As  we  have  not  to  deal  with  unknown 
ground,  it  has  been  possible  to  decide  upon  a  systematic  plan  for  developing  the 
Abosso  Mine,  and  the  Engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tinney,  is  devoting  his  full 
energy  to  the  work.  The  rails  of  the  Government  line  are  actually  laid  three  miles 
beyond  Taquah,  and  will  reach  the  Abosso  district  in  a  short  time,  the  Manager  is 
building  our  own  branch  railway  to  connect  the  Government  line  with  the  Mines, 
our  aim  being  that  trucks  may  arrive  from  Sekondi  direct  to  Abosso  without 
transhipment.  The  experience  of  the  past  having  shown  that  each  rainy  season 
a  huge  quantity  of  surface  water  poured  into  the  Mines  through  the  numerous  old 
native  pits  and  thus  interfered  very  much  with  work,  it  has  been  decided  to  sink 
our  Underlie  Main  Shaft  well  behind  the  foot-wall  and  below  the  native  workings, 
so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  room  to  protect  the  workings  when  drifcing  is  commenced. 
Our  experts  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  reef  in  depth,  but,  in 
order  to  ensure  an  economical  extraction  and  save  useless  cross-cuttings  in  the  future, 
it  has  been  decided  to  ascertain  the  actual  dip  or  incline  of  the  reef  in  depth  before 
commencing  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  and  we  have  two  diamond  drills  at  present  at 
work  with  that  object.  As  soon  as  this  result  is  attained  the  main  shaft  will  be 
started,  everything  being  meantine  prepared  on  the  surface,  at  the  place  located  for 
it.  As  the  Government  railway  is  only  five  miles  from  Abosso  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  send  heavy  machinery  before  it  and  our  branch  line  are  com¬ 
pleted,  but  this  seems  a  question  of  two  or  three  months  only.  Having  myself 
managed  the  Abosso  and  Taquah  Mines  in  the  early  days  and  having  personal 
experience  of  the  country  and  the  property,  I  can  express  my  sincere  opinion  now 
that  the  general  conditions  of  the  colony  and  the  financial  situation  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  so  completely  altered,  that  the  Abosso  Mine  promises  and  has  every  chance 
to  be  a  success.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee 
have  granted  a  special  settlement  in  the  Company’s  shares  to  take  place  on  the  16th 
instant,  and  I  will  now  ask  our  managing  director,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Bayldon,  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Mr.  Bayldon  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  my  connection  with  your  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  short,  barely  two  months,  therefore,  beyond  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  general  run  of  affairs  and  attending  to  immediate  requirements  as  they 
arise,  I  have  on  this  occasion  but  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman, 
who,  as  the  representative  of  a  very  large  French  interest  in  your  Company, 
we  welcome  here  to-day.  I  may  tell  you  I  have  accepted  the  position  of 
Managing  Director  on  your  Board,  and  in  order  to  undertake  these  duties, 
I  relinquished  the  position  of  consulting  engineer  to  important  mining  inter¬ 
ests  in  New  Zealand  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  a  considerable 
period.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  I  considered  the  West  African 
Goldfields  presented  features  of  great  possibility  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
more  than  five  years  ago.  Therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  your  Company’s 
affairs  will  be  a  first  consideration  with  me.  The  energetic  manager  of  the  Taquah 
and  Abosso  Company,  Mr.  Tinney,  supervises  your  affairs  at  Abosso  and  elsewhere 
on  the  coast,  and  in  his  hands  they  can  be  left  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The 
immediate  mine  working  is  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  practical 
mine  manager  with  whose  antecedents  I  am  well  acquainted,  he  is  assisted  by  a 
picked  staff  of  miners,  whose  number  will  be  added  to  as  occasion  requires.  Diamond 
drill  boreholes  are  now  in  progress,  with  which  good  headway  is  being  made  ;  these 
are  being  put  down  to  ascertain  the  angle  of  the  underlay  of  the  lode,  and  from  the 
result  of  these  we  shall  be  guided  in  sinking  your  Main  Shaft.  I  may  say  the 
holes  are  not  being  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  value 
of  the  lode,  as  it  is  well  known  that  results  thus  obtained  are  by 
no  means  always  a  reliable  indication  of  the  value  of  the  ore  ;  they  afford,  however, 
good  and,  indeed,  indispensable  data  upon  which  to  project  such  important  works 
as  the  sinking  of  Shafts.  Mr.  Tinney  is  now  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  first  to 
enable  him  to  sink  a  main  shaft  to  the  best  advantage,  and  conduct  systematic 
mining  operations.  This  shaft  will  open  up  a  part  of  the  property  which  has  yielded 
excellent  ore  from  the  old  surface  workings  and  which  consists  of  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  Concession.  As  soon  as  the  development  of  this  portion  is 
well  in  hand  other  most  important  sections  of  the  property  will  receive  due 
attenion.  A  branch,  or  side  line,  railway  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  now 
being  graded,  in  order  to  connect  the  Sekondi-Takwa  main  line  with  your 
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mine ;  the  progress  being  made  is  very  satisfactory,  and  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  its  means  all  our  mining  material  and  stores  will  be  delivered  at  a  con. 
venient  point  for  their  distribution.  This  work  will  most  sensibly  reduce  the  cost 
of  delivery,  and  will  enable  material  to  be  placed  on  the  mine  expeditiously  from 
the  coast,  which  formerly  required  to  be  carried  in  small  sections  at  great  expense 
and  delay.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  everything  is  being  done  to  maintain  the 
health  of  your  staff  and  expedite  the  development  of  your  properity  which,  from  all 
the  information  which  has  come  before  me,  I  conclude  to  be  one  of  great  value. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  ahea*tyvote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
board. 

THE  PALACE  THEATRE. 

THE  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Palace  Theatre 

(Limited)  was  held  at  the  Theatre,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  on  Wednesday, 
Count  Max  Hollender  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  several 
shareholders  had  been  good  enough  to  write  and  congratulate  the  Board  on  the 
result  of  the  year’s  working.  A  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  should,  he  thought,  be 
satisfactory  to  them  all,  although  it  was  not,  of  course,  so  agreeable  as  one  of  25  or 
30  per  cent.  The  principal  thing  about  which  he  wished  to  speak  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  shown  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  amount  being 
rather  large.  Most  of  them  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  period  under  review 
had  been  an  execrab’e  one  all  round  in  commercial  circles.  Their  takings  were 
naturally  affected  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  did  not  suggest  that 
their  patrons  had  a  monopoly  of  patriotism,  but  he  was  sure  that  they  were  of  a  class 
who  would  show  their  respect  by  abstaining  from  visiting  places  of  amusement 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  protracted  war  and  the  very  hot  summer  had  also 
been  against  them.  In  addition,  taxation,  over  which  the  directors  had  no  control 
had  increased,  while  competition  was  keener  than  ever.  Every  house  of  this  kind, 
with  one  exception,  had  failed  to  do  so  well  as  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  he  thought  that  the  shareholders  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success  which  had  attended  the  management  of  the  Palace  Theatre 
during  the  past  year.  The  unfair  restrictions  imposed  on  the  company  by  the  County 
Council  had  interfered  with  the  business.  He  had  referred  to  this  matter  every 
year,  but  it  was  one  in  respect  of  which  the  Board  were  powerless.  He  thought 
that  the  proposed  dividend,  which  was  at  a  slightly  reduced  rate,  was  a  justification 
of  the  soundness  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Directors.  Some  of  the  Shareholders 
last  year  said  that  the  profits  should  be  divided  up  to  the  hilt,  but  the  Board  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  do  so,  and  pay  a  dividend  one  year  of  30  or  35  per  cent.,  and  the 
following  year,  perhaps,  only  15  per  cent.  The  events  of  the  past  year,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  had  confirmed  the  Directors  in  the  view  which  he  expressed  at  the  last 
meeting.  They  hoped  to  be  able  to  remain  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  pay  such 
a  dividend  as  that  now  proposed,  if  no  more.  Having  alluded  to  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Charles  Morton  (manager),  he  concluded  by  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Ernest  Polden,  and  carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Graydon,  a  final 
distribution  of  13  per  cent.,  making,  with  the  interim  payment  of  7  per  cent., 
20  per  cent,  for  the  year,  leaving  .£21,365  to  be  carried  forward,  was  agreed  to. 
The  retiring  director,  Mr.  Eugene  Cremetti,  was  re-elected,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Runtz  said  that  he  thought  the  shareholders  as  a  body  were 
well  satisfied  with  what  the  Board  had  done  last  year,  considering  the  many  adverse 
circumstances  against  which  they  had  had  to  contend. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors,  to  Mr.  Charles  Morton, 
the  manager  ;  Mr.  Philip  Yorke,  the  deputy  manager  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Plumpton,  the 
musical  director  ;  and  the  staff  of  the  company,  was  then  proposed  and  unanimously 
accorded. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  was  enthusiastically  received,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said 
that  the  prospect  for  the  company  was  very  hopeful,  and  he  thought  they  were 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  a  busy  summer  in  consequence  of  the  forthcoming 
Coronation.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

mm  CRESCENT  HOTEL 

THE  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Hans 

Crescent  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Hans 
Crescent  Hotel,  Hans  Crescent,  Belgravia,  S.W.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Edward  Rawlings  (chairman  of  the  company). 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman  said  that  the  result  of  the  past 
year’s  trading  was  that,  after  allowing  the  necessary  sum  for  repairs  and  renewals, 
and  making  provision  for  bad  debts,  there  remained  a  profit  of  £6,675,  out  of  which 
the  debenture  interest  had  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  £775,  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry  forward.  The  position  was  distinctly  better  than  it  was  12  months  ago. 
There  was  then  a  debit  balance  of  £332,  while  in  the  two  preceding  years  the  debit 
balances  were  £1,926  and  £5,929  respectively.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  company  when  the  earnings  had  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  deben¬ 
ture  interest  and  to  leave  a  reasonable  amount  to  be  carried  forward.  To  some  extent 
this  result  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  because  the  period 
under  review  was  a  particularly  bad  one  for  season  and  society  hotels,  such  as 
theirs,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  Nevertheless,  the  business 
done  by  the  company  during  the  year  amounted  to  £27.027,  as  compared  with 
£25,265  in  the  previous  year,  which  indicated  that  the  hotel  was  making  permanent 
progress,  and  justified  the  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  it  would  be  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  The  working  expenses  had  gone  up  by  between  £600  and  £700. 
The  coal  contracts  for  the  current  year  would  show  a  considerable  saving.  With 
regard  to  the  outlook  he  might  say  that  the  prospects  for  this  coming  year  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  good.  It  would  be  coronation  year,  and  there  would,  of  course,  be 
festivals  on  a  large  scale  throughout  London.  Indeed,  he  might  say,  they 
were  already  booking  rooms  for  next  season,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  as  much 
accommodation  as  they  could  possibly  give  to  their  customers  would  be  demanded. 
He  thought  they  might  depend  upon  having  a  good  year.  The  great  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company,  and  which  had  affected  it  very  much,  was  the  fact  that 
their  Cadogan  rooms,  which  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  property,  were  still 
empty.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  spent  in  that  direction,  and  that  was  lying 
idle,  and  therefore  there  was  no  earning  capacity  in  it  at  the  present  time.  This 
was  a  question  which  was  given  their  most  serious  contemplation  from  time  to 
time.  They  still  thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  that  portion  of  their 
property  would  be  of  very  considerable  value,  as  the  hotel  went  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  public  favour.  They  had  had  one  or  two  overtures  from 
people  with  regard  to  it ;  in  fact,  one  suggestion  had  been  made  once  or  twice, 
and  if  it  was  carried  through  he  thought  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
hotel.  There  had  been  suggestions  made  by  influential  parties  that  it  would  make 
a  first-rate  club.  Well,  these  premises,  to  his  mind,  would  be  an  ideal  situation  for 


a  club,  and  negotiations  were  going  on  at  the  present  time  with  a  view  to  their 
utilisation  for  that  purpose.  Should  the  current  year  prove  to  be  a  good  one,  as  the 
directors  believed  would  be  the  case,  the  preference  shareholders  might  look  for  a 
certain  amount  of  dividend.  Before  any  preference  dividend  could  be  paid, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  readjust  the  capital.  The  loss  which  had  been 
carried  forward  from  year  to  year  would  have  to  be  written  off,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  liquidate  the  preliminary  expenses  so  as  to  start  afresh  with  a 
clean  balance-sheet.  That  should  not  prove  a  difficult  operation,  because  there  were- 
many  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  who  w'ould  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  their  holding  with  the  object  of  rearranging  the  capital.  He  then  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bennett. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted  unanimously. 

NEW  LYDENBURG  MINERALS. 

'  I  "HE  first  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the 

-A-  New  Lydenburg  Minerals  Exploring  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  L.  Matthews  (chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  S.  Kennedy)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  referred  to  some  points  in  the  report  and  balance-sheet.  The 
created  capital  of  the  company  was  £150,000,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  10s. 
each.  The  principal  object  for  which  the  company  was  formed,  was  to  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  undertaking  of  the  old  Lydenburg  Minerals  Company.  The  assets 
comprised,  firstly,  five  freehold  farms  in  the  Lydenburg  district  ;  secondly, 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  agreement  to  prospect  over  five  other  farms  of  the 
Transvaal  Lands  Company,  with  the  right  to  purchase  and  float  the  same 
into  subsidiary  companies ;  and,  thirdly,  a  few  shares  in  other  companies. 
The  principal  consideration  to  be  paid  for  these  assets  was  the  obligation 
to  allot  to  the  liquidator  of  the  old  company  280,000  shares  of  10s.  each, 
credited  with  7s.  6d.  per  share  as  paid  up,  with  a  view  to  distributing  the  same 
amongst  the  shareholders  of  that  company.  Allotments  were  ultimately  made  in 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  139,555  shares,  which  left  160,0:0  unissued  out  of 
300,000.  It  was  eventually  agreed  to  issue  100,000  of  these  shares  fully-paid  in 
exchange  for  properties.  He  reviewed  the  financial  position  of  the  Company  in 
some  detail,  and  pointed  out  that  in  the  event  of  any  amalgamation  scheme  being 
brought  forward  the  company  would  be  in  a  very  strong  position  to  enter  into 
any  such  scheme.  Turning  to  the  report,  apart  from  the  unfortunate  dis¬ 
pute  which  had  arisen  with  the  Transvaal  Lands  Company,  which  it 
w'as  hoped  will  be  amicably  arranged,  the  principal  item  of  importance  was  the 
acquisition  of  additional  properties.  “As  previously  mentioned,  the  directors 
found  themselves  with  some  160, ooo  shares  available  for  issue,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  owners  of  these  properties  were  prepared  to  dispose  of  them,  upon  the 
basis  that  the  consideration  should  be  paid  entirely  in  shares,  an  offer  was  made, 
and,  negotiations  following,  the  arrangement  adopted  was  eventually  agreed  to, 
and  the  enumerated  interest  became  the  property  of  this  company.  Of  the  five 
freehold  farms  forming  the  original  property  of  the  company,  two  will  only  be  readily 
accessible  upon  the  completion  of  the  Silati  Railway.  The  opportunity  of  securing 
an  interest  in  a  property  of  the  character  of  Natal’s  Hoop  was  one  not  to  be  lightly 
let  pass.  A  report  upon  the  property  made  in  October,  1896,  by  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Lydenburg  district,  Mr.  R.  T.  N.  James,  gives  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  account  of  the  farm.  It  is  situated  eight  miles  only  from  the  town  of  Lydenburg, 
is  about  4,000  acres  in  extent,  and  has  the  valley  of  the  Spekboom  River  running 
through  its  centre.  The  large  supply  of  water  from  this  and  other  sources  gives 
exceptional  facilities  for  carrying  on  mining  operations  at  a  low  cost.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  farm  is  more  or  less  covered  with  timber  of  different  descriptions,  and 
suitable  for  mining  purposes  as  well  as  fuel.  Another  acquisition  of  great  prospec¬ 
tive  value  is  the  twenty  per  cent,  interest  in  the  properties  held  by  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.  The  four  farms  adjoin  and  form  a  compact  block  aggregat¬ 
ing  about  24,000  acres.  Their  value  as  mineral-bearing  properties  has  yet 
to  be  proyed  ;  but  their  position  warrants  a  sanguine  view  being  taken  of 
their  future.  The  other  farm  purchased — namely,  Versailles — is  nearer  to  the 
Murchison  Range,  and  is  situated  not  far  from  one  of  the  company’s  original 
properties.  It  will  therefore  have,  like  its  neighbour,  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  the 
Silati  Railway.  Its  Mze  (represented  to  be  between  9,000  and  10,000  acres),  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  farms  in  the  district  and  well  known  as  an 
excellent  agricultural  property,  give  promise  that  it  will  yield  a  revenue  apart  from 
its  mineral  possibilities.”  He  formally  proposed  :  “  That  the  directors’  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  to  June  30,  1901,  be  received  and  adopted.  ” 

Mr.  Richard  Pearce  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


f 


2% 

2a  % 


2 x 

2  \% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

'relef>hone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  . .  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ••  ••  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ••  ..  ••  £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  READJUSTMENT. 


To  the  Holders  of  the  following  BONDS  and  STOCK  : — - 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  (Prior  Lien)  Gold  Bonds  due  1927. 
Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  Six  per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series  “A”  Bonds  due  1917. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  Six  per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series  “  B  ”  Bonds  due  1917. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  Six  per  Cent.  Income  Mortgage  Bonds  due  1937. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  Capital  Stock  (Voting  Trust  Certificates). 


The  undersigned,  representing  large  amounts  of  the  various  securities  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad  Company,  held  by  themselves  and  others,  have  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  have,  after  consultation 
with  an  expert  independent  of  the  present  management,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  road  depends  upon  the  changing  of  the  gauge,  and 
the  making  of  necessary  improvements  in  order  to  establish  a  standard-gauge  main 
line  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Laredo,  Texas;  as  otherwise  the  railroad  will 
probably  lose  most  of  its  through  traffic  and  become  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  its  local  business. 

The  expert  estimates  that  the  cost  of  making  the  main  line  standard-gauge,  and 
other  necessary  improvements,  including  the  building  of  the  El  Salto  extension, 
will  amount  to  about  $10,200,000  United  States  currency  ;  that,  within  two  years 
after  these  improvements  are  completed,  the  net]  earnings  of  the  road  will 
amount  to  about  $4,600,000  Mexican  currency,  equal,  at  the  present  rate  of  I 
exchange,  to  about  $2,100,000  United  States  currency;  and  that  thereafter  the  net  i 
earnings  will  gradually  increase  from  year  to  year. 

A  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  | 
therefore  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to  raise  new  capital  to  accomplish* 
the  above  purposes,  and  to  provide  adequate  means  for  present  and  future  require  1 
ments. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  undersigned  have  formulated  the  Plan  and 
Agreement  of  Readjustment,  dated  October  8,  1901,  and  have  agreed  to  act  as 
Readjustment  Managers  as  stated  therein.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed  by  the 
undersigned  to  provide  all  the  cash  requirements  under  the  Plan. 

The  Plan  of  Readjustment  has  been  approved  by  the  Directors  of  the  Mexican 
National  Railway  Company,  Limited  (of  London),  who  hold  on  deposit  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  Second 
Mortgage  Series  “A”  and  Series  “  B  ”  Bonds,  and  its  acceptance  has  been 
unanimously  recommended  by  them  to  their  certificate  holders. 

The  Plan  of  Readjustment  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  following  new 
securities : — 

FIRST. 

$20,000,000  PRIOR  LIEN  4*  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONDS,  DUE  1926. 

These  bonds  will  bear  interest  from  October  1,  1901,  free  of  all  taxes,  which  the 
Company  may  be  required  to  pay  or  retain  therefrom,  and  are  to  be  secured  by  a 
"Mortgage  or  Deed  of  Trust  upon  all  the  railroad,  terminals  and  equipment  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad  Company,  now  owned  or  of  which  it  or  the  new  C  om- 
pany  may  become  possessed  through  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  provided  for  in 
this  readjustment,  and  also  upon  the  securities  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  Including  the  proposed  El  Salto  extension,  the  mileage  would  consist  of 
about  953  miles  of  standard-gauge  track  and  about  452  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
track. 

The  right  will  be  reserved  to  increase  the  above  issue  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company  under  proper  restrictions,  but 
no  bonds  forming  part  of  this  increase  are  to  be  sold  before  January  1st,  1904,  except 
to  meet  any  unexpected  increase  in  the  expenses  in  connection  with  making  the 
road  standard  gauge  and  building  the  proposed  El  Salto  extension. 

The  right  will  also  be  reserved  to  call  in  and  redeem  all  or  any  part  of  the  said 
Prior  Lien  Bonds  upon  six  months’  notice  at  105  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest. 

In  case  delay  should  occur  in  acquiring  any  of  the  said  lines  of  railroad,  or  if  it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  create  a  proprietary  Company,  the  existing  securities 
deposited  under  the  Plan  may  be  pledged  under  the  Prior  Lien  Mortgage  as  security 
for  the  bonds  issued  thereunder  until  such  lines  of  railroad  shall  be  acquired  by  the 
new  Company  and  subjected  to  the  direct  lien  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Prior  Lien  Bonds  are  to  be  applied  as  follows  : — 

In  partial  exchange  for  existing  bonds  . .  ..  ••  ••  . .  $10,779,000 

Purchased  by  Syndicate  to  provide  cash  requirements  of  Plan  .»  9,221,000 

$20,000,000 


To  the  extent  that  any  of  the  new  Bonds  may  not  be  used  or  required  for  the 
purposes  above  named  provision  will  be  made  in  the  mortgage  for  their  reservation 
for  future  issue  under  proper  restrictions. 

As  to  any  further  increase  of  this  issue,  reference  is  made  to  the  paragraph  regard¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  as  stated 
below. 

SECOND. 

$15,000,000  FIRST  CONSOLIDATED  MORTGAGE  4  PER  CENT.  GOLD 
BONDS,  DUE  1951. 

These  bonds  will  bear  interest  from  October  1,  1901,  free  of  all  taxes  which  the 
Company  may  be  required  to  pay  or  retain  therefrom,  and  are  to  be  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  upon  all  the  railroad  and  properties  covered  by  the  Prior  Lien  Mortgage  above 
mentioned,  subject  to  the  lien  and  conditions  of  that  mortgage  or  Deed  of  Trust,  and 
by  a  first  lien  on  all  property  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed  other  than  that  acquired 
or  constructed  under  this  Plan. 

The  right  will  be  reserved  to  increase  the  amount  of  these  bonds  by  $15,000,000, 
of  which  $6;ooo,ooo  may  be  used  for  betterments  and  improvements  of  the  railroad 
and  properties  covered  by  the  first  consolidated  mortgage,  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  use  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  $500,000  a  year,  and 
$9,000,000  thereof  for  acquisitions  of  new  property  and  for  extensions,  at  the  rate  of 
not  exceeding  $10,000  per  mile  of  standard-gauge  line,  or  $7,500  per  mile  of  narrow- 
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gauge  line,  on  which  the  consolidated  mortgage  will  be  a  first  lien,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

The  right  will  also  be  reserved  to  issue  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000  of  these  bonds, 
in  addition  to  said  $30,000,000  thereof,  to  retire,  at  or  before  maturity,  an  equal 
amount  of  the  4^  Per  Cent.  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  bond  for  bond. 

In  case  delay  should  occur  in  acquiring  any  of  the  said  lines  of  railroad,  or  it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  create  a  proprietary  Company,  the  existing  securities 
deposited  under  the  Plan  may  be  pledged  under  the  first  consolidated  mortgage 
as  security  for  the  bonds  issued  thereunder,  subject,  however,  to  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  securing  the  Prior  Lien  Bonds,  until  such  lines  of  railroad  shall  be 
acquired  by  the  new  Company  and  subjected  to  the  direct  lien  of  the  mortgage. 

The  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  are  to  be  applied  as  follows  : — 


In  partial  exchange  of  existing  securities  ..  ..  ..  ..  $11,404,68750 

Purchased  by  Syndicate  to  provide  cash  requirements  of  Plan  ..  3,595>3i2  53 


$15,000,000  00 


To  the  extent  that  any  of  the  new  Bonds  may  not  be  used  or  required  for  the 
purposes  above  named,  provision  will  be  made  in  the  mortgage  for'. their  reservation 
for  future  issue  under  proper  restrictions. 

As  to  any  further  increase  of  this  issue,  reference  is  made  to  the  paragraph  regard¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  as  stated 
below. 

THIRD. 

$25,000,000  4  PER  CENT.  NON-CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED  STOCK. 

This  stock  will  be  entitled  to  receive  non-cumulative  dividends  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  before  the  payment  of  any  dividend  on  the  Common 
Stock,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  dividends  in  excess  of  4  per  cent,  per 


annum. 

This  stock  will  be  applied  as  follows  : 

In  partial  exchange  for  existing  securities . $20,663,625 

Purchased  by  .Syndicate  to  provide  cash  requirements  of  Plan  . .  . .  i,ooo,oo0 


In  compensation  for  surrender  of  all  rights  of  the  Mexican  National 
Construction  Company,  its  successors  or  transferee,  under  their 
agreements  with  the  Mexican  National  R.R.  Company,  hereto¬ 
fore  acquired  by  Speyer  &  Company  and  associates  (Purchased 


by  Syndicate)  .  1,400,000 

$23,063,625 

For  contingencies  (any  surplus  to  new  Company)  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,936,375 


$25,000,000 


As  to  any  further  increase  of  this  issue,  reference  is  made  to  the  paragraph  regard¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  as  stated 
below. 

FOURTH. 

$33,35°,ooo  COMMON  STOCK. 

This  stock  will  be  applied  in  exchange  for  existing  Capital  Stock  at  the  rate  of 
dollar  for  dollar. 

PROVISION  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  MEXICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  right  will  be  reserved  to  issue,  in  addition  to  the  bonds  and  stock  above 
specified,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  of  the  New  First  Consolidated  Mortgage 
4  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  of  the  New  4  PerCent. 
Non-Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  of  the  new  Company,  so  as  to  provide  means  for 
acquiring  securities  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  (which  shall 
include  at  least  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  that  Company)  in  case  the 
Readjustment  Managers  or  the  new  Company  shall  consider  such  acquisition 
advisable. 

Provision  is  also  to  be  made  in  the  mortgages  securing  the  New  Prior  Lien 
4i  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  and  the  New  First ’Consolidated  4  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
that,  in  case  the" Readjustment  Managers  or  the  new  Company  after  such  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  'controlling  interest  in  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company 
deem  it  advantageous  to  unify  the  bonded  debts  of  the  Mexican  International 
Railroad  Company  and  of  the  new  (Mexican  National  Railroad)  Company,  the 
atter  may  issue  such  additional  amounts  of  either  or  both  classes  of  its  bonds  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up,  bond  for  bond,  the  corresponding 
classes  of  the  then  existing  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad 
Company. 

VOTING  TRUST. 

In  order  to  establish  such  control  of  the  new  Company  as  shall  secure  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  management  of  the  property  for  a  period  of  years,  both  classes  of  stock  of  the 
new  Company  (except  such  shares  as  may  be  disposed  of  to  qualify  Directors)  shall 
be  vested  in  three  Voting  Trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  on  or  before  completion 
of  Readjustment  by  the  Readjustment  Managers  for  five  years,  and  for  such  further 
period  (if  any)  as  shall  elapse  before  the  Preferred  Stock  shall  have  paid  4  per  cent, 
cash  dividends  per  annum  for  two  successive  years,  although  the  Voting  Trustees 
in  their  discretion  may  deliver  the  stock  at  an  earlier  date,  as  provided  in  the  Trust 
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Agreement.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Voting  Trustees  are  to  deliver  their  Certificates 
in  the  usual  form. 


The  basis  of  Exchange  of  existing  Bonds  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Each  $1,000  will 

Receive— 

Existing  Bonds  and  Stock  to 
be  Deposited. 

O 

D 

W 

rr 

New  4^  per  Cent. 

Prior  Lien 

Gold  Bonds. 

New  4  per  Cent 

First  Consoli¬ 

dated  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds. 

Voting  Trust 

Certificates  for 

New  4  per  Cent. 
Preferred  Stock. 

Voting  Trust 
[  Certificates  for 

1  New  Common 
Stock. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Com- ) 
pany  6  Per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  r 

#$20  OO  )  O-r  1 

f  bljOOO  — 

(Prior  Lien)  Gold  Bonds  due  1927  ) 
Mexican  National  Railroad  Company 

6^  Per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series 
“A”  Bonds  due  1917 

t$2i  8S  1  —  $937  5° 

@623 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company 

6  Per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series 
B  ”  Bonds  due  1917 

$900 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company 

6  Per  Cent.  Income  Mortgage  Bonds 
due  1937 

*  I 

$300 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company 
Capital  Stock  (Voting  Trust  Certifi¬ 
cates)  . 

- 

$1,000 

*  Payable  on  the  Plan  being  declared  operative. 

f  Provided  they  are  deposited  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

+  Payable  on  completion  of  the  Readjustment. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  (Prior  Lien) 
■Gold  Bonds,  due  1927,  must  carry  all  coupons  (or  claims  for  interest  on  registered 
bonds)  maturing  on  and  after  December  1,  1901. 

Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series  “  A” 
Bonds,  due  1917,  must  carry  all  coupons  (or  claims  for  interest  on  registered  bonds) 
maturing  on  and  after  March  1,  1891  (the  latter  coupon  half  paid). 

The  new  bonds  delivered  under  the  Plan-  will  bear  interest  from  October  1,  1901. 

Holders  of  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
(Prior  Lien)  Bonds,  due  1927,  deposit  ii  under  the  Plan  will,  on  the  Plan  being 
declared  operative,  receive  in  cash  $20  per  bond  of  $r,ooo,  being  6  per  cent, 
interest  thereon  from  June  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1901,  and  also,  provided  they  are 
deposited  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  a  bonus  of  $15  per  bond  of 
$1,000,  in  addition  to  the  Bond  to  which  'they  are  entitled  upon  completion  of  the 
Readjustment  as  hereinafter  stated.  In  connection  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Plan  of  Readjustment,  the  right  to  call  in  and  redeem  the  said  Mexican  National 
Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  (Prior  Lien)  Bonds  at  par  and 
accrued  interest  may  be  exercised. 

Holders  of  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  Per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage 
Series  “  A  ”  Bonds  deposited  under  the  Plan  will  receive,  with  the  new  securities 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Readjustment,  $21.88  in  cash  per  bond  of  $1,000,  being 
equal  to  4  per  cent,  interest  from  March  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1901,  on  the  face 
value  of  the  new  bonds,  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  above  stated. 


POSITION  OF  THE  NEW  COMPANY. 

(United  States  Currency.) 

The  annual  fixed  charges  after  readjustment  (it  is  estimated)  will  be  : 
Four-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  $20,000,000  Prior  Lien  Gold  Bonds  ..  $900,000 

Four  per  cent,  on  $15,000,000  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  . ,  600,000 


$1,500,000 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Company  ..  ..  .  ..  $1,208,634. 

To  which  may  be  added  items  for  capital  and  other  extraordinary' 
expenditures  which  had  to  be  charged  to  operating  expenses  or 
against  current  income,  but  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account  (according  to  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.)  . .  . .  363,932 

$1,572,566 


Estimated  net  earnings  after  the  Railroad  has  been  made  standard- 
gauge,  the  proposed  El  Salto  extension  built  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  accomplished  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $2, TOO, OOP 


It  thus  appears  that  the  fixed  charges  of  the  new  Company  will,  on  completion  of 
the  Readjustment,  be  well  within  the  net  earnings  of  the  property. 

Messrs.  Speyer  &:  Company,  of  New  York,  will  act  as  Depositary  under  the  Plan, 
and  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  Brothers, 
of  Amsterdam,  will  act  as  their  Agents  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  de¬ 
posits.  All  holders  of  Bonds  and  Stock  may  deposit  their  securities  on  and  after 
Oct6ber  12,  1901,  either  with  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Company  at  their  office,  30  Broad 
Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  with  their  Agents,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers, 
7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  and  Messrs.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  Brothers,  Amsterdam, 
and  will  receive  Readjustment  Certificates  of  Deposit  therefor. 

Deposited  securities  will  be  placed  with  The  CentralTrust  Company  of  New 
York,  or  its  agents  in  Europe,  as  Custodian. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  list  such  Certificates  of  Deposit  upon 
the  New  York,  London,  and  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchanges. 

Participation  under  the  Plan  of  Readjustment  in  any  respect  whatsoever  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  deposit  of  securities,  as  above,  within  such  time  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Readjustment  Managers,  and  the  Plan  will  embrace  only  securities  so 
deposited.  Copies  of  the  Agreement  and  Plan  of  Readjustment  are  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  all  security  holders  are  invited  to  obtain  them  from  the  under¬ 
signed  or  their  Amsterdam  Agency,  as  all  depositors  are  bound  thereby,  without 
regard  to  this  circular,  and  the  Plan  and  Agreement  set  forth  in  details  many 
features  which  it  is  impracticable  to  condense  into  this  circular,  but  which  are  of 
much  importance  to  security  holders. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Readjustment  is  fair  to  all  interests  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  holders  of  the  Bonds  and  Shares,  and  we  urge  prompt  acceptance 
and  deposit  of  the  securities. 

SPEYER  &  CO.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.  * 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  Co.,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York,  l  Readjustment 
SPEYER  BROTHERS,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  j  Mana^ers- 
London,  October  12,  1901. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  (Limited)  are  issuing  a  full  Prospectus  inviting  Subscriptions  for  the  following  Issue. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL  “CONQUERS  PAIN.” 

The  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  in  accordance  with  “  The  Companies  Act,  1900.” 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  Opened  on  Monday,  October  14,  1901,  and  Closed  on  or  before 

Thursday,  October  17,  1901. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL  (LIMITED) 

{Incorporated  ztnder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862-1900.) 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  ^100,000 

Divided  into  95,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  5,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 


ISSUE  OF  75,000  ORDINARY  SHARES, 

Payable  : — 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  10s.  per  Share  one  month  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  E.  GEDDES  (Managing  Director),  Cambridge  House,  Coventry7 
Park,  Streatham,  S.W.,  Merchant. 

F.  D.  LESLIE  (Robinson  and  Leslie),  74  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  Accountant. 

E.  C.  KIRKNESS,  32  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C.  (Chairman  of  Boardman  and  Co., 
Limited),  Merchant. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C.  (Head  Office,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  and  Branches). 

THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  FARMERS’  NATIONAL  BANK,  Baltimore, 
U.S.A. 

SOLICITORS. 

JOHN  VERNON,  SON  and  STEPHEN,  10  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIS,  HOMER,  PRANCE  and  SMITH,  Maryland  Telephone  Buildings, 
Baltimore,  U.S.A.  r 

AUDITORS. 

"  PERCY  MASON  and  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  84  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

WALTER  PANKHURST  and  CO.,  1  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
SECRETARY.— W.  H.  KNIGHT. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. — 45  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  further 
developing  the  well-known  business  of  The  Charles  A.  Vogeler  Co.,  owners  and 
manufacturers  of  various  old-established  proprietary  articles,  principal  among  which 
are  St.  Jacobs  Oil  and  Vogeler’s  Curative  Compound  ;  and  generally  to  deal  in 
drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  druggists’  sundries,  and  various  articles  and  specifics. 

The  chief  remedy  associated  with  the  name  of  The  Charles  A.  Vogeler  Co., 
bearing  its  familiar  Trade  Marks,  the  Upright  and  Sitting  monk  (shown  on  the 
front  of  the  full  Prospectus),  with  the  well-known  words,  Conquers  Pain  ”  and 
“  Acts  like  Magic,”  is  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  which  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
external  application  of  proved  efficacy  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  soreness,  stiffness 
aches,  and  pains.  It  has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  sale. 

Almost  equally  well  known  to  the  public  is  Vogeler’s  Curative  Compound,  made 
from  the  private  formula  of  an  eminent  West-end  physician. 

There  are  other  preparations  which  this  Company  will  acquire,  the  most  valuable 
being  certain  very  old-established  “German  remedies,”  which  have  a  very  large 
sale  among  German  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  headquarters  of  the  business  are  at  45  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  with  branch 
houses  in  Baltimore,  Paris,  Toronto,  and  San  Francisco,  and  established  agencies 
in  Brussels,  Bombay,  and  Sydney. 

The  full  Prospectus  will  be  advertised  on  Monday  next,  14th  instant.  Copies, 
with  Forms  of  Application,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from 
the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Brokers.  Applications  for  Shares  will  only  he  received 
in  the  Form  supplied  with  the  full  Prospectus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  o 
such  Full  Prospectus. 

London  : — Dated  nth  October,  1901. 
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REPORT  of  the  Directors  of  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  and  Gold  Mining 
£?n3IJ?'ny  (Jlandsfontein  No.  1),  Limited,  for  the  Year  ending 
31st  December,  1900. 

Gentlemen,  Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  herewith  for  your  information,  their 
Report,  together  with  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1900,  which  concludes  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  existence. 

OPERATIONS. 

Shareholders  were  informed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  that  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  towards  the  end  of  September,  1899,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  discontinue  operations,  and  close  down  the  works  early  in  October  of  that 
year. 

Operations,  however,  were  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1900,  under 
the  late  Boer  Government,  and  continued  until  the  20th  May,  and  the  accounts  now 
submitted  cover  that  period  of  working  in  addition  to  the  months  of  January,  and 
June  to  December  inclusive,  when  only  pumping  took  place  in  order  to  keep  the 
Mine  free  of  water. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

The  financial  position  at  the  termination  of  the  Company’s  year  was  as  follows  r — 

Fixed  Deposit  (Paris)  . £40,000  o  o 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  on  hand  .  13,876  9  9 

Gold  at  Standard  Bank  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  28*219  7  4 

Gold  from  Slimes  and  Bye-Products  in  Lead  Bullion..  5^13  8  7 

Investments .  1,182  o  o 

Allianz  Insurance  Company  ..  ..  ..  26,354  o  2 

Fire  Insurance  Companies .  ..  ..  3’, 700  o  o 

Sundry  Debtors  ..  .  24, *236  12  1 

T  T  J  T  ,.  ^143>38l  17  II 

L,ess  Loans  and  Interest  ..  ..  £12,473  1  7 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  ..  ..  35,407  5  2 

- 47,880  6  9 

.£95,501  11  2 

The  value  of  Stores  on  hand  is  ..  £3,117  2  5 

Commenting  on  the  above  items,  the  Gold  at  Standard  Bank,  valued  at 
.£28,219  7s.  4d.,  is  that  produced  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  viz. : — 

4,717*60  ounces  of  Mill  Cold 
3,061  *01  ,,  Cyanide  Gold 

I23*5r  , ,  Gold  from  Bye- Products 

Total  ..  7,902*12  ounces 

This  Gold  was  not  given  up  to  the  late  Government,  hut  retained  by  the  Company 
to  cover  part  of  the  working  expenses,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  was  bound  by  proclamation.  The  Gold  was  placed  in  the  Standard  Bank  for 
safe  custody,  and  has  since  been  realised. 

Gold  from  Slimes  and  Bye-Products  £5,813  8s.  7d.  is  represented  in  Lead  Bullion, 
which  still  requires  to  undergo  special  treatment  for  the  extraction  of  the  Gold,  the 
value  thereof  being  ascertained  by  assay. 

Allianz  Insurance  Company,  £26,354  os.  2d.,  is  for  the  following  Gold  seized  by 
the  Government  of  the  S.A.R.  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1899,  referred  to  in  the 
last  Annual  Report 

Battery  ..  ..  Bars  Nos.  548/553  =  4,933*72  ounces. 

Cyanide  ..  ..  „  ,,  288/291  =  1,646*67  ,, 

Slimes  ..  ,,23  =  654*57  „ 

Total  ..  ..  ..  7,234*96  ounces. 

This  Gold  was  insured  under  a  policy  granted  by  the  above-mentioned  Insurance 
atlu  consequently  has  been  debited  to  their  account  pending  settlement. 
Ine  Allianz  Company  repudiate  their  liability,  and  the  whole  matter  has  now  the 
attention  of  the  Company’s  legal  advisers,  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  he  item  of  £3,700  against  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  applies  to  loss  by  fire 
which  occurred  at  the  Pumping  Station  No.  1  on  the  17th  May,  1900,  when  the 
building  was  totally  destroyed,  and  considerable  damage  done  to  the  machinery. 

1  he  claim  has  since  been  settled  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  and  the  whole 
Installation  has  been  placed  in  Thorough  order  again,  as  well  as  a  new 
building  erected  over  the  machinery.  ^ 
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Sundrv  Debtors  include  amounts  £16,014  I2S-  in  respect  of  Gold  produced, 
during  Mining  operations  in  1900,  and  also  £886  17s.  6d.  for  goods  taken  by  the 
late  Government  from  the  Company. 

The  item  of  Sundry  Creditors  includes  September,  1899,  and  December,  190a, 
trade  accounts,  amounting  approximately  to  £12,500,  as  well  as  Coal,  & c.,  &c- 
Loans  and  Interest,  £12,473  IS-  7^.,  have  since  been  repaid. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

The  profit  on  Mining  operations  for  the  3^  months  amounted  to  '£18,395  3s.  3d.,, 
as  shown  by  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  No.  1,  and  the  total  amount  standing  to- 
the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  is  £211,950  19s.  id.,  vide  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
No.  2. 

MILLING. 

During  the  period  of  Milling  an  average  of  50  Stamps  ran  92  days  10  hours, 
crushing  23,989  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.)  of  ore,  or  an  average  of  5*19  tons  per  stamp  for 
24  hours. 

The  production  from  the  Mill,  including  Gold  from  Bye-Products,  was  9,189*73 
ounces  of  Bullion,  equal  to  7,818*22  ozs.  of  fine  Gold,  or  6*518  dwts.  fine  Gold  per 
ton  milled. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

The  Cyanide  Plant  treated  21,252  tons  of  sand,  yielding  4.117*60  ounces  of 
Bullion,  equal  to  3, 354^67  ounces  of  fine  Gold,  or  3*157  dwts.  of  fine  Gold  per  ton 
treated,  and  3.323  tons  of  Concentrates  from  Spitzluten,  yielding  1,362*62  ounces  of 
Bullion,  equal  to  1,124*61  ounces  of  fine  Gold,  or  6  774  dwts.  per  ton  treated.  Gold 
from  Bye-Products  is  included  in  the  above  yield. 

SLIMES  WORKS. 

The  Slime  Plant  treated  4,846  tons  of  current  and  2,647  tons  of  accumulated 
slimes,  yielding,  including  Gold  from  Bye-Products,  Bullion  equal  to  1,066*83  ounces 
of  fine  Gold,  or  2*847  dwts.  of  fine  Gold  per  ton  treated.  As  mentioned  previously,, 
this  Gold  remains  partly  in  Lead  Bullion  and  partly  in  Siemens  and  Halske  boxes,. 
and  requires  special  treatment  for  its  extraction. 

MINE  AND  MACHINERY. 

In  this  connection  your  Board  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Mine  and 
the  whole  of  the  Machinery  have  been  put  in  excellent  order,  and  milling  operations 
can  be  resumed  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  restored. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

No  development  work  was  undertaken  for  the  period  under  review,  and  the  ore 
developed,  ready  for  stoping,  is  estimated  at  950,856  tons. 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  DEPRECIATION. 

The  sum  of  £5,072  16s.  nd.  has  been  expended  during  the  year  on  Capital 
Account,  and  £13,556  14s.  8d.  written  off  for  depreciation  on  Buildings,  Machinery,. 
& c. ,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Schedule  annexed. 

AUDITORS. 

Owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Company’s  Auditors,  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Danckwerts,  the  audit  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  George  Hesse  and  A.  Eckart- 
Beckmann. 

MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  with  regret  that  your  Board  has  to  inform  you  of  the  resignation  early  in 
1900,  of  Captain  Charles  Hoffmann,  who  rendered  such  valuable  services  to  the 
Company  as  General  Manager  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

CONCLUSION. 

Your  Board  trust  that  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  settle  down  to  normal 
conditions,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  resume  operations  as  formerly,  when  Share¬ 
holders  may  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

It  is  proposed  to  call  a  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  at  a  later  date,  when 
you  will  be  asked  to  confirm,  in  addition  to  the  Accounts  now  submitted,  the 
Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1899,  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
Shareholders. 

W.  F.  LANCE,  Acting  Chairman. 

M.  FRANCKE,  )  Directors 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  f  directors. 

Johannesburg, 

13th  August,  1901. 

MANAGEMENT. 

P.S. — Since  the  close  of  the  Company’s  year  your  Board  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Petersen,  formerly  General  Manager  of  the 
Consolidated  Main  Reef  Company,  who  took  responsible  control  of  the  Mine  od 
the  1st  of  June  last. 
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Balance  Sheet  showing  Liabilities  and  Assets  at 
31st  December,  1900. 


Dr. 


.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account  .. 

,,  Loans  and  Interest  to  date  . 

,«  Sundry  Creditors — 

A.  Goerz  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Transvaal  Coal  Trust,  Ltd . 

Sundries.. 

,,  Balance  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Cr. 

ASSETS. 

By  Property  Account  . 

(Mynpacht,  Estate  and  Claims) 

,,  Battery 

,,  Battery  Pumping  Plant . 

,,  Cyanide  Works  . 

,,  Concentrating  Plant 
,,  Slime  Plant 

,,  Slime  Dams  (Nos.  1,  2  and  3)  .. 

,,  New  Slime  Pits . 

,,  East  Incline  Shaft  . . 

,,  Main  Incline  Shaft.  . 

„  Hauling  and  Pumping  Plant  .. 

,,  Hauling  Gear,  East  Incline 

,,  Hauling  Gear,  Main  Incline . 

,,  Mechanical  Haulage 

,,  Compressor  . .  ..  ..  ..  .. 

,,  New  Rand  Compressor  .. 

„  Rock  Drill  Plant  . 

,,  Rock  Breaker  Station 
,,  New  Boiler  Plant. . 

,,  New  Condenser . 

,,  Tram  Plant  . 

,,  Assay  Plant  . 

,,  Pan  and  Test  Furnaces  .. 

,,  Plant,  General 
,,  General  Electric  Plant  .. 

,,  Telephone  Plant  .. 

,,  Dams 
, ,  Reservoirs 

,,  No.  1  Pumping  Station  .. 

,,  No.  2  Pumping  Station  . 

,,  New  Pumping  Station  and  Dam 
,,  Nos  t,  2  and  3  Water  Shaft  Estate  .. 

,,  Buildings  .. 

,,  Furniture 

,,  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles. . 

,,  Sanitary  Plant 
,,  New  Beacons 

,,  Tree  Planting  . 

,,  Farming 
,,  Stores 

,,  Insurances  Prepaid  ..  ..  ..  .. 

,,  Licenses  Prepaid  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . 

,,  Investments  — 

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Company’s  Shares 
Rand  Native  Labour  Association  Shares  .. 

,,  Sundry  Debtors — 

Alliance  Insurance  Co.  (Gold  Account)  .. 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  .. 

Sundries.. 


,,  Fixed  Deposit  at  Paris  .. 

,,  Gold  at  Standard  Bank  . . 

,,  Gold  from  Slime  and  Bye- Products  (estimated) 
,,  Cash — 

At  London  . 

At  Johannesburg 

At  Mine  Office . 


£6,047  9 

7,083  19 
22,275  17 


. .  ^660  o 
. .  522  o 


£26,354  o 
3,700  o 
24,236  12 


£13,806  4 

38  x7 
•  31  7 


£ 

s. 

d. 

200,000 

0 

O 

12,473 

1 

7 

I 

0 

I 

35,407 

5 

2 

211,950 

19 

1 

£459.831 

5 

10 

£ 

s. 

d. 

108,395 

7 

O 

39,028 

0 

O 

4,9T4 

0 

O 

22,508 

0 

O 

3,021 

0 

O 

29,321 

0 

O 

964 

0 

O 

84 

10 

O 

7,088 

0 

O 

7,375 

0 

O 

2,714 

0 

O 

5,577 

0 

O 

5,669 

0 

O 

2,288 

0 

O 

2,068 

0 

O 

5,289 

0 

O 

1,681 

0 

O 

2,287 

0 

O 

5,830 

0 

O 

188 

0 

O 

1,621 

0 

O 

84 

10 

O 

485 

0 

O 

6,451 

0 

O 

15,974 

0 

O 

340 

0 

O 

4,085 

0 

O 

990 

0 

O 

1,572 

0 

O 

720 

0 

O 

3,579 

0 

O 

3,17! 

0 

O 

15,529 

0 

O 

548 

0 

O 

258 

0 

O 

49 

0 

O 

29 

0 

O 

754 

0 

O 

219 

7 

O 

3,U7 

2 

5 

552 

1 

6 

3i 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1,182 

0 

0 

2 

O 

I 

54,290 

12 

3 

40,000 

0 

0 

28,219 

7 

4 

5,813 

8 

7 

II 

9 

1 

13,876 

9 

9 

£459.831 

5 

10 

E.  UTING,  Acting  Secretary. 


W.  F.  LANCE,  Acting  Chairman. 
M.  FRANCKE, 


W.  H.  ROGERS, 


Directors. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  relative  Vouchers  of  the 
Geldenhuis  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company  (Elandsfontein,  No.  1),  Limited,  for 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1900,  and  find  that  this  Balance  Sheet  is  properly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as 
on  31st  December,  1900. 

A.  ECKHART-BECKMANN,  )  . 

GEO.  HESSE,  Incorp.  Accountant,  \  Aucllt°rs- 
Johannesburg,  13th  July,  1901. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  No.  1,  for  period  from 
1st  February  to  31st  May,  1900. 

Dr. 


To  Working  Expenses  — 

Mining  . . 

Hauling  and  Pumping 

Sorting,  Crushing  and  Tramming  .. 

Milling  . . 

Mill  Water  Supply 
Cyaniding  Sand 
Cyaniding  Concentrates 
Cyaniding  Slime  (current)  . . 
Cyaniding  Slime  (accumulated) 
Maintenance  .. 

Hospital  Expenses 

Charges  in  Johannesburg  and  Europe 
,,  Balance  to  No.  2  Account 


£  s.  d. 

12,224  14  o 
1,904  14  7 

1,205  2  11 

4.256  4  5 

1,269  8  2 
4>T°3  r9  0 
527  8  4 
1,430  13  1 
631  4  1 
8,502  8  o 

10  3  6 

i,59'  15  n 


£  s.  d. 


37,656  16  o 
18,395  3  3 


tig  l 


Cr. 

By  Gold  Account — 

Mill  Gold  . 

Cyanide  Gold  . .  . .  •  . . 

By-products 

,,  Gold  in  Transit — 

Surplus  Realised 

,,  Gold  from  Slimes  (estimated) — 
Current 

Accumulated  . . 

,,  Gold  from  By-products  (estimated)  — 

Mill  . . 

Cyanide 

Slime 


£  s.  d. 

32,638  1  2 

16,822  3  1 

392  11  3 


2,650  2  6 

1,356  7  2 


170  19  6 
i,543  19  5 
92  o  o 


£  s.  d. 

49,852  15  6 

385  15  2 

4,006  9  8 

1,806  18  11 


£56,051 19  3 


E.  UTING,  Acting  Secretary. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


W.  F.  LANCE,  Acting  Chairman. 

M.  FRANCKE,  L  Directors 
W.  H.  ROGERS,  I  directors. 


A.  ECKHART-BECKMANN,  | 
GEO.  HESSE,  Incorp.  Accountant,  j 
Johannesburg,  13th  July,  1901. 


Auditors. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  No.  2,  for  the 


To 


Dr. 


31st  December,  1900. 

£ 


Pumping .  . 1,524 

Maintenance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  9,854 

Audit  Fees  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  210 

Caretaking  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  127 

Hospital  Expenses  ...  ..  ..  ..  ..  127 

Special  Police  for  the  Mines  . .  ..  . .  ..  840 

Paris  Exhibition  Fund. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  200 

Estate  Expenses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 

Charges  in  Johannesburg  and  Europe  ..  ..  4,103 

Heads  of  Staff,  retention  pay  allowance  ..  ..  796 

Depreciation,  detailed  in  annexed  Sheet  ..  ..  13,556 


,,  Balance  to  Balance  Sheet 


Cr. 

By  Balance,  from  31st  December,  1899  .. 

,,  Balance,  from  No.  1  Account  .. 

,,  Discount  and  Interest  Account .. 

,,  Sale  of  Plant  (Frue  Vanners)  .. 


year  ending 


s.  d.  £  s.  d« 

12  5 

13  4 
o  o 

10  6 

6  9 
o  o  • 
o  o 

7  6 
16  4 

5  o 

14  8 


31,348  6  6 
211,950  19  1 


£243,299  5 

7 

£  s. 

d. 

224,404  10 

I 

28,395  3 

3 

107  12 

3 

392  0 

0 

£243,299  5 

7 

E.  UTING,  Acting  Secretary.  W.  F.  LANCE,  Acting  Chairman. 

M.  FRANCKE,  Y  n.  . 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  f  Directors. 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

A.  ECKHART-BECKMANN,  l  Auditors 
GEO.  HESSE,  Incorp.  Accountant,  ]  *nanors- 

Johannesburg,  13th  July,  1901. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that,  in  accordance 

with  a  Resolution  passed  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders, 
held  at  Johannesburg  on  Thursday,  the  24th  August,  1899,  when  it  was  decided  to 
subdivide  each  of  the  Company’s  existing  £1  (One  Pound)  Shares  into  Four  Shares 
of  the  nominal  value  of  5s.  (Five  Shillings)  each,  Shareholders  must  deposit  their 
Share  Certificates  and  Bearer  Warrants,  duly  listed  on  the  proper  forms,  at  the 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. ,  or  at  the  Head  Transfer 
Office,  Eckstein’s  Buildings  (P.O.  Box  2,058),  Johannesburg,  on  or  after 
23rd  October,  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  converted. 

On  and  after  the  above  date,  all  Certificates  and  Bearer  Warrants  issued  will 
represent  Shares  of  5s.  each. 

Registered  Shareholders  of  £1  Shares  may  either  receive  in  exchange  new 
Certificates  of  5s.  Shares  in  such  number  of  Certificates  as  they  may  require, 
provided  that  not  more  than  four  new  Certificates  of  5s.  Shares  be  issued  for  each 
Certificate  of  £1  Shares  surrendered. 

Or  they  may  at  their  option — until  the  closing  of  the  Transfer  Books  for  the  next 
Dividend  (No.  3)— receive  in  Exchange  new  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  of  5s. 
Shares  with  Coupons  Nos.  3  to  22  attached,  in  such,  denominations  of  1,  5,  10  or 
25  Shares,  as  they  may  require,  on  lodging  the  necessary  forms  duly  filled  up, 
together  with  the  usual  fees,  viz.,  2s.  6d.  per  100  Shares  or  part  thereof,  and  is.  per 
Warrant  issued. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Books  for  Dividend  No..  3,  registered  Shareholders  of  £1 
-Shares  can  only  receive  Certificates  of  5s.. Shares  in  exchange. 

For  the  convenience  of  Shareholders,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  simultaneous 


transfer  and  conversion  of  £1  Shares  will  be  permitted,  providing  that  the  transfers 
relating  thereto  are  dated  prior  to  23rd  October,  1901. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  of  £1  Shares  with  Coupon*  Nos.  3  to  20 
attached  may,  until  the  closing  of  the  Transfer  Books  for  the  next  Dividend  (No.  3), 
either  receive  in  exchange  new  Share  Warrants  to  bearer  of  5s.  Shares  in  such 
denominations  of  1,  5,  10,  or  25  Shares  with  Coupons  Nos.  3  to  22  attached  tis  they 
may  require,  provided  that  the  total  number  of  new  Warrants  issued  shall  not 
exceed  four  times  the  total  number  of  bearer  Warrants  of  £1  shares  surrendered. 

Or  they  may,  at  their  option,  receive  in  exchange  new  Certificates  of  5s.  Shares 
in  such  number  of  Certificates  as  they  may  require,  provided  that  not  more  than 
four  new  Certificates  of  5s.  Shares  be  issued  for  each  bearer  Warrant  of  £1  Shares 
surrendered. 


After  the  closing  of  the  Transfer  Books  for  Dividend  No.  3,  holders  of  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer  of  £1  shares  with  Coupons  Nos.  3  to  20  attached,  can  only 
receive  in  exchange  four  new  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  of  5s.  Shares  of  similar 
denominations  to  the  £1  Bearer  Warrant  surrendered. 

Future  Dividends  will  only  be  payable  on  presentation  of  Coupons  of  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer  of  5s.  Shares. 

The  following  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  : — 

Form  2A.  Conversion  of  Certificates  of  £1  Shares  into  Certificates  of  5s. 
Shares. 

Form  2B.  Conversion  of  Certificates  of  £1  Shares  into  Bearer  Warrants  of 
5s.  Shares. 

Form  2C.  Conversion  of  Bearer  Warrants  of  £1  Shares  into  Certificates  or 
Bearer  Warrants  of  5s.  Shares. 

By  Order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

8th  October,  1901. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S 

New  Volumes. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  FINE  ART  WORK. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Edited  by  Lionel  Oust,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  Gallery.  Illustrating 
every  picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Issued  under  the  sanction  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  Trustees.  2  vols.  £6  6s.  net.  (This  Edition  will  be 
strictly  limited  to  750  copies.) 


Ch  inese  Porcelain.  By  Cosmo  Monk- 

HOUSE.  Profusely  Illustrated,  and  containing  Twenty-four  Plates  in  Colours. 
30s.  net.  (This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  1,000  copies.) 


British  Sculpture  and  Sculptors 

OF  TO-DAY.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann.  Paper  covers,  5s.  net :  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 


A  Masque  of  Days  :  From  the  Last 

Essays  of  Elia.  Newly  Dressed  and  Decorated  by  Walter  Crane.  With 
Forty  Full-page  Designs  in  Colour.  6s. 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Trans- 

VAAL:  being  Reminiscences  of  an  English  Official.  By  David  Mackay 
Wilson.  7s.  6d. 


A  SELECTION  FROM 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTOM  CO.’S 

LIST. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  History,  Lan- 

guage,  and  Contents.  By  the  Rev.  Evan  Daniel,  M.A.,  Formerly  Principal 
of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Rochester,  Vicar  of  Horsham.  Large  crown  8vo.  700  pages,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

[20  th  Edition . 

“So  large,  wide,  and  speedy  a  circulation  is  proof  at  once  of  the  interest  which 

the  subject  possesses,  and  of  the  high  merit  of  this  treatise  on  it . The  ‘  glossarial 

notes  ’  on  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms  are  a  peculiar  and  valuable 
ingredient  in  this  serviceable  volume  ;  so  also  are  the  condensed,  but  pregnant, 
remarks  upon  the  ‘  Propria  ’  for  each  of  the  Sundays  and  festivals,  which  will  often 
furnish  most  valuable  hints  and  references  for  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  the 
preacher.” — Guardian  (second  notice). 


THE  DAILY  OFFICES  AND  LITANY: 

being  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Prayer  Book.  By  the  Rev.  Evan 
Daniel,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Horsham.  Fcap.  8vo.  8d.  ;  cloth  boards,  iod. 

[15  th  Thousand. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY 

TWELLS,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Very  Rev.  William 
Clavell  Ingram,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Peterborough.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  a  man  who  was  as  exemplary  in  his  life  as 
he  was  able  and  accomplished.” — Spectator. 


The  Military  Forces  of  the 

CROWN  :  their  Organisation  and  Equipment.  By  Col.  W.  H.  Daniel. 
Edited  by  T.  Miller  Maguire,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  5s. 


Early  Christianity  and  Pagan- 

ISM.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Illustrated.  21s. 

London  Afternoons:  Chapters  of  the 

Social  Life,  Architecture,  and  Records  of  the  Great  City  and  its  Neighbour¬ 
hood.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  full-page  Ulustra. 
tions.  10s.  6d.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  REMARKABLE  INTEREST. 

JUST  OUT. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JEAN 

INGELOW,  AND  HER  EARLY  FRIENDS.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


LAITY  IN  COUNCIL. 

Essays  on  Eeelesiastieal  and  Social  Problems. 

BY  LAY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION. 


The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Re- 

DEEMER.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.  6s. 

The  Earth’s  Beginning.  By  Sir 

Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 


WySSie’s  Marine  Painting  in 

WATER-COLOUR.  By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  With  Twenty-four 
Coloured  Plates.  5s. 


Strange  Adventures  in  Dicky- 

BIRD  LAND  :  Stories  told  by  Mother  Birds  to  Amuse  their  Chicks,  and  Over¬ 
heard  by  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  from  Photos  by  C.  Kearton.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  and  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Giant’s  Gate.  By  Max  Pemberton. 

6s. 

The  Laird’s  Luck,  and  other  Fireside 

Tales.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  (“  Q  ”).  6s. 

A  Man  of  Millions.  By  Samuel  R. 

Keightley.  6s. 

The  Ambassador’s  Adventure. 

By  Allen  Upward.  6s. 

The  Princess  Cynthia.  By  Mar- 

guerite  Bryant.  With  4  Full-page  Illustrations.  6s. 

Lepidus  the  Centurion :  a  Roman  of 

To-day.  By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  Author  of  “  Phra  the  Phoenician. "  6s. 


THE  CHURCH  AND 
NATION.  G.  E.  Mead. 
DISESTABLISHMENT.  A.  W 
Crickmay. 

CONCURRENT  ENDOWMENT. 
J.  M.  Ludlow. 

THE  WORK  OF  LAYMEN  IN 
THE  PARISH.  E.  A.  Ford. 
THE  WORK  OF  WOMEN.  L. 
Creighton. 

BROTHERHOODS.  H.  W  Hill, 
RITUAL.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
CHURCH  COURTS.  G.  J.  Talbot. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 

DRAMA.  Ben  Greet. 

TEMPERANCE  WORK.  F.  Sher¬ 
lock. 

THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT. 

A.  T.  Gordon  Beveridge. 

LABOUR  CONCILIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION.  S.  B.  Boulton. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRIAL  WORK 
M.  S.  Grew. 

DANGEROUS  TRADES.  G.  M. 
Tuckwell. 


This  volume  includes  : — 
THE 


•  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  ros.  6d. 

“  Worth  reading  as  a  guide  to  certain  tendencies  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Church.” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 


FOR  QUIET  MOMENTS.  D  evotional  Read- 

ings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  G.  FI. 
WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington-Ingram,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London. 
Crown  8vo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6q.  [  Third  Edition. 

“  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  many  appreciations  of  the  late 
Queen’s  character.” — Times.  _ 


The  Latest  Addition  to  THE  LITTLE  TREASURE  SERIES. 

THE  CONFLICT :  or,  Forewarned.  Fore- 

ARMED.  By  the  Rev.  Sidney  Phillips,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kidderminster. 
Imperial  321110.  Paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  6d. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  may  be  of  some  use,  especially  for  boys  who  may 
be  leaving  home  for  the  first  time.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  touch  in  a  simple 
way  at  least  some  of  the  difficulties  that  our  children  must  expect  to  meet  with  on 
their  journey  through  life. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  London, 
And  all  Booksellers. 


London:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  and  CO.,  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  12  October ,  iqot. 
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NOTICE. — A  Literary  Supplement  appears  with  the 

Saturday  Review  this  week  gratis. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Rosebery,  wandering  amiably  and  it  may  be 
aimlessly  upon  his  peculiar  plane,  above  politics  and 
below  literature,  often  comes  upon  excellent  notions.  As 
the  Peri  of  politics  he  is  without  rival,  almost  without 
competitors.  He  seems  to  live  in  a  land  where  it  is 
always  morning ;  where  everything  is  fresh  and  full 
of  promise  but  nothing  reaches  fulfilment.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  stood  more  in 
need  of  being  reminded  of  the  duty  of  thinking. 
One  may  almost  say  there  are  no  thinkers ;  and 
Lord  Rosebery  spoke  the  reminder  with  a  charm  of 
style  which  will  render  his  moral  popular,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  His  ideas  came  freshly, 
though  he  taught  an  old  lesson.  He  might  very  well 
have  been  dipping  into  Hobbes  ;  that  philosopher’s 
interests  were  of  just  the  same  politico-philosophical 
nature.  He  made  almost  exactly  the  same  remarks 
as  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  value  of  thinking  more 
and  reading  less,  and  the  sub-title  of  one  of  his 
works  sounds  like  an  anticipatory  summing  up  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  public  orations  :  what  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  could  be  found  than  “  Philosophical  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Government  and  Society”? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  so 
felicitously  put  his  finger  on  one  weak  spot  in  our  time, 
should  so  signally  fail  to  diagnose,  or  rather  should 
have  diagnosed  the  national  case  falsely,  as  he  did, 
in  pointing  to  the  average  man  as  the  real  source 
of  strength  or  weakness  in  the  country.  To  say  the 
spring,  the  initiative,  the  new  force  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  people  as  a  whole  is  never  true,  or,  if  we  do  look 
for  it  there,  we  shall  never  find  it,  and  perhaps  it 
was  never  so  conspicuously  untrue  as  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  man  in  the  street 
that  is  preventing  improvement.  What  we  want  is 
exceptional  men,  men  who  can  lead,  men  whom  the 
multitude  will  follow.  Education  should  be  directed  to 


that  end  far  more  than  to  slightly  elevating  the  middle 
height.  Lord  Rosebery  is  doing  mischief  when  he 
says  we  cannot  expect  always  to  have  great  men.  If 
we  expect  them,  we  shall  get  them. 

In  the  rudiments  of  historical  parallelism,  which 
he  unfolded  in  his  new  capacity  as  High  Steward  of 
Kingston,  he  might  have  found  other  and  yet  more 
apt  comparisons  between  past  and  present.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  said,  was  remarkable  for  “stinginess” 
and  even  starved  the  sailors  who  saved  their  country 
by  defeating  the  Armada  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
deprecated  any  comparison  between  the  Spanish  war, 
when  England  was  fighting  for  her  life,  and  this  little 
war  in  South  Africa.  But  if  the  wars  are  not  compar¬ 
able  the  stinginess,  or  the  muddling  that  gives  the 
appearance  of  stinginess,  is.  On  the  day  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  speaking  a  number  of  the  Yeomanry  who 
had  re-enlisted  for  service  in  South  Africa  were  reported 
missing.  They  are  thought  to  have  disappeared  as  the 
only  effective  method  remaining  of  getting  out  of  the 
War  Office  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  case  is  a  very 
close  parallel  to  the  protests  which  were  rife  in  the 
Navy  under  Elizabeth’s  rule,  though  there  is  one  im¬ 
portant  difference  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  the  com¬ 
parison.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  had  genius 
and  common-sense. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  not  often  humorous — a  certain  pon¬ 
derousness  of  the  Gibbon  ring  is  his  worst  fault  as  a 
speaker — but  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  Wednes¬ 
day  he  was  both  intentionally  and  unintentionally 
humorous.  We  should  think  it  possible  that  even  the 
“  vehicle  and  the  victim  of  the  nine  days  imposture” 
would  be  able  to  see  the  humour  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  story  of  the  “great  cheque”.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  without  a  single  companion  in 
its  dulness.  But  Mr.  Asquith’s  humour  did  not  end 
there.  There  was  a  most  amusing  touch — though 
probably  unintentional  this  time — in  his  description  of 
Liberals  and  Nationalists  in  the  future  “  fighting  in  the 
same  lobby  ”.  Irresistibly  it  suggests  scenes  in  the 
House  in  which  the  Irish  have  usually  figured  not 
inconspicuously.  Mr.  Asquith  is  likely  enough  a  good 
prophet  in  this  instance. 

As  political  opponent  we  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  whole  speech.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Asquith’s 
dictum  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  pretending  to 
cover  up  differences  of  which  everyone  is  perfectly 
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aware  ;  but  were  we  Liberal  Imperialists,  we  should 
be  thinking  that  he  might  well  have  stuck  more  closely 
to  that  text.  If  the  Liberal  party  can  free  itself 
of  its  Home  Rule  entanglements,  can  convince  the 
country  that  it  is  not  untrue  to  the  Empire,  and  devote 
itself  to  the  Navy,  to  Education,  to  Drink  (rather  the 
abatement  of  drink),  it  will  be  doing  the  nation’s  work 
— whether  well  or  ill  is  a  different  question,  which 
the  prospect  of  Liberal  government  is  by  no  means 
near  enough  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  consider¬ 
ing.  But  if  they  are  going  to  stick  steadfastly  to 
Cobdenism  (by  which  we  do  not  mean  Cobden’s  own 
views  but  the  Liberal  perversion  of  them),  they  will  be 
ploughing  the  sand  and  will  relapse  into  Houndsditch. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  very  right  in  warning  his  hearers  not  to 
treat  the  revolt  against  our  present  fiscal  system  of  free 
Imports  as  a  jest.  When  the  Conservative  element 
that  was  brought  up  under  the  spell  of  the  free-trade 
fetish  has  died  off,  Liberals,  as  Mr.  Asquith  is  evidently 
beginning  to  realise  with  fear,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
bow  numerous  and  how  strong  these  “fiscal  charla¬ 
tans  ”  are.  Calling  names  will  not  avail  much  then. 

At  the  first  blush  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  much  the 
same  courage  in  his  speech  to  temperance  reformers  in 
Birmingham  as  in  a  previous  speech  on  old  age  pensions 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  But 
there  was  craft  as  well  as  courage  in  his  refusal  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  audience.  To  some  extent 
be  was  a  Government  apologist ;  the  temperance  party, 
though  they  are  always  displeased  with  every  govern¬ 
ment,  had  true  cause  of  complaint  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Children  Bill  had 
been  whittled  down.  But  though  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
attack  on  the  intolerance  of  teetotalers  and  the  futility 
of  much  legislation  was  a  diplomatic  move,  it  showed 
sound  sense  as  well  as  safe  strategy.  Legislation  is 
useless  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  force  of  public 
opinion  behind  it ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  brewing  interest  is  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  quality  of  the  general  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  some  other  countries  at  any  rate 
legislation  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  human  prejudice 
has  had  considerable  effect.  In  Massachussetts,  for 
Instance,  the  law  which  ordained  that  the  windows  of 
every  public-house  must  be  low  and  fully  open  to  view 
was  found  to  have  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect. 
Taking  advantage  of  such  a  small  personal  prejudice  as 
a  reluctance  to  drink  in  public  produced  more  effect  on 
the  temperance  of  the  state  than  the  most  drastic  of 
laws. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  will  be  amused  at  his 
supposition  that  he  is  less  “audacious”  now  than  in 
bis  salad  days.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  he  could  direct 
bis  audacity  better.  It  was  an  oratorical  and  not  quite 
candid  device  first  to  speak  with  apologetic  humour  of 
the  temerity  of  the  young  politician  and  then  to  revive 
the  memory  of  the  proposal  of  his  youth  with  the  object 
of  casting  the  onus  of  its  rejection  on  the  temperance 
party.  If  it  was  a  good  scheme — and  it  has  many 
of  the  merits  of  the  Gothenburg  system — then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  a  courageous  and  consistent  politician 
should  have  continued  to  preach  the  same  doctrine.  If 
It  was  vitiated  by  excess  of  youthful  sentiment,  then 
there  is  no  blame  attached  to  those  who  brought  about 
its  rejection.  It  was  an  astonishing  indication  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  parliamentary  skill  that  he  managed 
more  or  less  to  carry  with  him  an  audience  whom  he 
was  accusing,  in  Mr.  Jowett’s  phrase,  of  a  tendency  to 
become  drunk  on  water.  The  temperance  party  would 
do  well  to  follow  his  suggestions  so  far  as  they  recom¬ 
mended  more  respect  for  an  opportunist  policy.  On 
this  point  they  could  scarcely  have  found  a  politician 
better  qualified  to  tender  advice  than  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  capture  of  Scheepers  represents  the  conclusion 
of  yet  another  successful  campaign  by  General  French. 
It  is  curious  and  not  quite  satisfactory  that  in  all 
quarters,  in  the  War  Office  as  well  as  among  the 
general  public,  his  record  of  achievement  has  been 
Insufficiently  appreciated.  Two  years  ago  he  won  the 
first  great  battle  of  the  war  at  Elandslaagte.  Slipping 
south  before  Ladysmith  was  beleaguered,  he  checked 


the  invasion  of  the  Cape  by  prolonged  and  most  skilful 
manoeuvres  with  a  handful  of  troops  in  the  Stormberg 
district.  On  the  arrival  of  Roberts  he  gave  up  the  work 
to  General  Gatacre  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
march  into  Kimberley.  He  did  valuable  work  during 
all  the  march  to  Pretoria,  met  with  astonishing  success 
in  the  clearing  operations  of  the  North-East  Transvaal 
and  when  that  was  finished  he  was  sent  five  months 
ago  to  arrest  the  schemes  of  De  Wet  and  Kruitzinger 
in  the  Cape.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  treachery  made  the  task  as  difficult  as 
it  was  undramatic.  Kruitzinger  and  De  Wet  were 
driven  back  across  the  Orange  River  and  the  com¬ 
mandoes  which  were  to  prepare  the  way,  though  they 
once  got  within  forty  miles  of  the  sea,  were  broken  up 
and  demoralised.  But  for  the  hunting  out  of  scattered 
rebels  from  the  mountain  kloofs  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  of  General  French’s  tasks  is  concluded.  The 
little  marauding  expedition  reported  this  week,  though 
an  instance  of  great  boldness,  comes  when  the  serious 
danger  is  over. 

The  weekly  returns  of  the  columns  are  smaller  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  The  reason  chiefly  lies 
in  the  interruption  of  communication  and  the  check  on 
mobility  caused  by  the  heavy  rains.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes  that  again  more  than 
2,000  horses  have  been  captured.  The  chief  interest 
has  centred  in  Botha’s  retreat  from  Natal.  The  Natal 
volunteers  who  were  suddenly  called  out  have  been 
publicly  thanked  and  disbanded,  as  if  to  give  a  sort  of 
dramatic  advertisement  of  Botha’s  fiasco.  He  has 
marched  with  the  larger  number  of  his  troops  rapidly 
to  the  north  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  he  is 
within  a  cordon.  If  he  is  rightly  located  it  is  true 
enough  that  he  is  in  the  centre  of  three  converging 
columns  ;  but  the  faith  placed  in  the  probability  of  their 
finding  Botha  still  at  the  same  spot  when  they  touch 
hands  resembles  the  expectation  of  small  boys  who 
throw  stones  at  sparrows.  They  sometimes  aim 
straight  but  by  some  “rank  bad  luck”  the  sparrow 
flies  away  too  soon.  Still  it  is  something  to  make  him 
disappear  and  the  prevalence  of  floods  makes  the 
chance  of  a  coup  more  probable.  Even  a  Boer  cannot 
find  a  way  round  a  river  in  full  flood. 

The  appointments  to  the  First  and  Second  Army 
Corps  have  been  generally  accepted  as  a  negation  of 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  of  army  reform  :  but  none  of  the 
critics  has  pointed  to  the  absence  of  all  evidence  that 
the  humbler  objects  of  Army  Reform,  such  as  a  change 
in  the  peace  administration  of  the  War  Office,  and  in 
the  machinery  for  obtaining  recruits,  are  being  secured  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  was 
as  superficial  as  the  rest.  A  great  deal  has  been  pro¬ 
mised  ;  a  good  deal  is  every  now  and  then  rumoured  ; 
but  very  little  indeed  seems  to  be  done.  It  used  to  be 
related  of  the  late  General  Oakes — that  tough  old 
cavalry  officer  of  the  old  school — that,  when  a  subaltern 
was  once  drilling  a  regiment  under  the  General’s  inspec¬ 
tion,  things  came  to  a  complete  standstill  and  not  a 
horse  or  man  any  longer  moved.  The  subaltern  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  low  tone  that  he  did  not  know  what  word 
of  command  to  give  next.  “  Never  mind  your  word  of 
command  ”,  answered  the  General,  “  but  for  God’s  sake 
keep  them  moving  !  Make  them  do  something  !  ”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  the  suggested  application  of  this 
story.  “Something” — in  fact  anything — would  be  a 
great  deal  more  satisfactory  than  nothing  at  all. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  France 
are  moving  on  by  slow  stages  to  indecisive  conclusions. 
The  Sultan  has  made  a  promise,  with  rather  more 
parade  of  serious  inten^'nns  than  usual,  to  pay  over  at 
once  “  on  account”  a  portion  of  the  Lorando  claim. 
He  is  even  attempting  to  organise  a  loan  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  whole.  But  he  is  not  less  aware  than  of  old 
of  the  value  of  procrastination  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  absence  of  the  two  ambassadors  at  the  two  capitals 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  practical  difference.  Next 
week  however  France  will  probably  make  some  sort 
of  ultimatum,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  financial 
demands  will  have  been  restricted  in  the  interval  in 
deference  to  Russia’s  wishes.  To  such  an  extent  delay 
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will  have  been  on  the  Sultan’s  side  ;  but  he  will  still  be 
in  a  difficult  position.  He  has  a  pressing  creditor,  who 
is  the  bigger  man,  at  his  elbow,  and  he  has  not  got  the 
money  to  pay  him.  The  want  of  money  is  no  doubt 
largely  the  Sultan’s  own  fault,  but  the  confession  of 
his  past  sins  will  not  help  him  out  of  present  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Habibullah  Khan  has  succeeded  his  father  without 
causing  any  considerable  disturbance  in  political  rela¬ 
tions.  By  way  of  symbolic  allegiance  the  chiefs  and 
people  have  handed  over  to  him  the  Koran  and  the 
sword  and  belt  worn  by  the  late  Amir  and  he  himself 
has  issued  a  proclamation  which  is  likely  to  make 
his  popularity  in  the  country  great.  He  promises  to 
reduce  the  land  revenue  and  the  taxes  and  to  raise  the 
pay  of  the  army.  But  though  there  are  no  signs  of 
impending  disturbance  in  Afghanistan  it  is  significant 
that  the  Russian  press  with  shameless  consistency 
is  urging  its  Government  to  an  aggressive  policy. 
Different  papers  point  to  English  difficulties  elsewhere, 
suggest  without  an  effort  at  concealment  that  the  buffer 
state  should  be  done  away  with,  that  a  pretender 
should  be  put  on  the  throne,  that  Russia  should  march 
on  Herat,  that  Koweit  should  be  given  to  Russia,  that 
as  the  death  of  the  Amir  embarrasses  England  Russia 
should  become  aggressive  wherever  it  is  possible. 
Though  these  vapourings  are  not  likely  to  issue  in 
immediate  action,  the  simultaneous  publishing  of  such 
sentiments  is  a  proof  of  the  quality  of  Russian  ambitions 
in  the  near  East.  If  Russia  does  not  want  India  she 
wants  to  get  within  striking  distance  ;  and  the  Russian 
press  will  approve  of  any  display  of  cool  impudence  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this  desire. 

We  have  now  a  full  outline  of  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Major  Austin  which  left  Omdurman  last 
December  to  explore  the  Abyssinian  boundary.  The 
exploration  demanded  almost  as  much  skill,  courage 
and  endurance  as  an  Arctic  expedition.  Of  the  fifty- 
nine  who  started  from  Omdurman  only  fourteen  were 
alive  when  Lake  Baringo  was  reached.  Every  sort  of 
difficulty  had  to  be  faced.  When  they  left  the  river 
they  had  to  traverse  deserts  and  endless  swamps  and 
the  men  and  animals  suffered  grievously  from  want  of 
water.  At  the  beginning  of  April  the  expedition 
reached  the  Sacchi  river  where  Major  Austin  by  a 
wonderful  chance  found  a  trace  of  perhaps  the  only 
European  who  had  entered  that  part  of  the  country  : 
the  relic  was  a  silk  handkerchief  belonging  to  the  Italian 
•explorer  Bottego.  Soon  afterwards  Major  Austin  joined 
up  with  his  previous  survey  from  Mombasa,  but  his 
greatest  difficulties  were  yet  to  come.  Supplies  ran 
short,  heavy  rains  altered  the  character  of  the  country 
and  a  long  detour  was  necessary  to  reach  Lake 
Rudolph.  Even  when  they  reached  the  lake  they  had 
to  keep  up  a  running  fight  with  “a  tribe  of  naked 
giants  ”  and  did  not  reach  a  place  of  safety  for 
another  month.  A  hopeful  feature  of  the  expedition 
was  the  extreme  loyalty  and  gallantry  of  the  Sudanese 
soldiers  :  Egypt  has  not  been  occupied  in  vain. 

Discussing  the  last  Indian  Budget  we  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  prospect  of  great  increase  in  railways 
throughout  India.  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Baird  confesses  to  the  increased 
demand  for  locomotives  and  apologises  for  having 
placed  an  order  in  Germany.  Other  orders  are  being 
held  over  because  the  English  firms  already  busy  with 
supplying  orders  from  South  Africa  cannot  take  up  the 
contracts.  But  when  the  war  is  over  the  needs  of 
South  Africa  will  not  decrease  for  many  years  and, 
unless  a  change  in  the  organisation  or  activity  of 
English  manufactures  comes  about,  orders  will  continue 
to  be  delayed  or  given  outside  the  Empire.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  who  has  been  wise  enough  to  consult 
with  Lord  Curzon,  has  made  one  good  move.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  Indian  railway  engineers  has  been  convened 
for  December  to  discuss  the  whole  question.  It  is 
hoped  that  if  the  inquirers  will  give  the  trade  a  longer 
warning  of  what  the  probable  requirements  would  be, 
English  firms  would  be  able  to  compete  in  speed  and 
price  with  Germans  and  Americans.  If  also  a  standard¬ 
isation  of  locomotives  could  be  adopted,  the  uncertainty 


of  anticipation  would  be  further  diminished.  The  pro¬ 
posals  are  the  most  statesmanlike  method  yet  suggested 
of  meeting  the  growing  danger  of  loss  of  trade. 

The  verdict  of  the  court-martial  on  the  surviving 
officer  of  the  “  Cobra  ”  was  such  as  everyone  expected. 
The  vessel  did  not  touch  the  ground  or  meet  with 
any  obstruction  ;  her  loss  was  attributed  entirely  to 
structural  weakness.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to 
lightness  and  speed  ;  and  though  it  is  held  that 
speed  will  be  the  most  valuable  quality  in  the  next 
naval  war  it  is  neither  good  morality  nor  good  policy 
to  build  a  ship  that  cannot  face  half  a  gale.  The 
“Cobra”  was  not  built  by  the  Admiralty  but  pur¬ 
chased  from  private  constructors  because  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  destroyers  laid  down  in 
the  Admiralty  scheme.  It  is  said  that  vessels  so 
purchased  have  seldom  been  a  success  ;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  true  in  respect  of  older  naval  history. 
The  point  is  that  the  development  of  such  vessels 
has  gone  on  too  fast  and  nothing  short  of  a  disaster 
would  check  the  ambition  of  designers.  It  is  the 
pace  that  kills  ;  and  there  are  signs  that  some  other 
destroyers  are  liable  to  disaster  from  the  same  mis¬ 
take  of  specialising  in  speed.  Though  the  “Cobra” 
carried  seventy-three  tons  of  machinery  more  than 
a  destroyer  built  by  the  same  firm  five  years  ago, 
the  scantlings  were  confessed  at  the  court-martial  to 
be  only  “  about  the  same”.  This  was  an  experiment 
with  a  vengeance. 

Almost  the  whole  scientific  world  in  one  way  or 
another  has  done  honour  to  Professor  Virchow  on  the 
celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  won  fame 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  and  is  in  the  almost  unique 
position  of  seeing  his  early  dicta  quoted  in  the  text¬ 
books  as  the  standard  utterance.  Usually  in  science  a 
conclusion  becomes  out  of  date  almost  as  soon  as  a 
sermon  ;  but  Professor  Virchow  in  his  first  famous 
article  on  cellular  pathology  made  good  his  claim  to 
remembrance,’ after  the  manner  of  Galileo.  He  gave 
the  science  a  new  direction  and  scope,  and  by  his 
astonishing  mental  vigour  has  kept  himself  for  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  all  his  pupils.  He  is  still  a  hard 
worker  at  science,  but  fortunately  has  given  up  the 
political  and  municipal  activities  to  which  he  was  for 
many  years  devoted.  Men  of  science,  no  less  than 
philosophers  may,  as  Plato  holds,  make  the  best 
politicians,  but  science  cannot  spare  them.  By  his 
knowledge  he  has  reduced  the  sum  of  human  pain 
infinitely  more  than  any  man  alive,  and  he  is  still  en¬ 
larging  the  world’s  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
disease.  It  is  curious  that  almost  on  the  day  of  the 
anniversary  the  tubercular  theory  of  his  great  opponent 
Dr.  Koch  began  to  be  tested  scientifically. 

Theorists  on  the  housing  question  should  take  note 
of  an  inquest  held  at  Southwark  on  Tuesday.  The 
Coroner,  while  he  was  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  district,  had  long  ago  condemned  the  block 
of  buildings  which  were  under  discussion ;  but  the 
County  Council  had  entirely  passed  over  these  build¬ 
ings,  though  they  had  taken  notice  of  his  less  impor¬ 
tant  recommendations  in  other  areas.  In  the  room 
where  the  woman  died  she  and  her  husband  and  four 
of  the  children  slept,  the  two  beds  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  room  except  eighteen  inches  between  them.  In 
spite  of  this  scandalous  revelation  the  jury  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  foreman  refused  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  County  Council  to  the  locality.  Their 
reason,  as  the  comment  of  one  of  the  jurymen  indicated, 
was  the  impossibility  of  rehousing  the  people  at  the 
same  rent.  We  commend  this  case  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  County  Council  who  insists  that  if  the 
coercive  law  as  to  overcrowding  were  strictly  enforced, 
the  housing  question  would  be  practically  settled. 
The  difficulty  is  obstinately  arithmetical :  the  number 
of  people  in  poorer  London  are  in  excess  of  the  house 
accommodation  on  the  basis  of  the  L.  G.  B.  bye-laws  ; 
and  no  executive  has  either  the  courage  or  the  in¬ 
humanity  to  turn  out  large  numbers  of  indigent  people 
into  the  streets.  Some  might  find  their  way  to  the 
country,  but  a  large  number  would  die  on  the  doorsteps 
or  in  a  widely  extended  fracas. 
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There  are  people  it  appears  who  even  yet  think  that 
what  calls  itself  the  National  Free  Labour  Association 
is  of  importance,  and  its  general  president  and  general 
secretary  serious  persons.  Reports  in  newspapers 
seem  to  suggest  this,  though  they  may  mean  only 
that  newspapers  cannot  stop  to  inquire  into  the  ante¬ 
cedents  or  bona  tides  of  any  public  show  which  calls 
itself  “  national  ”  however  rubbishy  it  may  be  in  reality. 
But  when  a  paper  actually  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
write  a  solemn  article  on  the  Association  we  can  only 
suppose  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  it  thinks  any 
stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with — the  dog  in 
this  case  being  trade  unions.  The  trade  unions  no 
doubt  deserve  many  hard  things  that  are  said  of  them, 
but  they  would  have  to  lose  all  their  merits,  and  take 
to  themselves  a  legion  more  faults  than  they  have,  to 
deserve  that  such  as  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Collinson 
should  be  puffed  for  discharging  their  mercenary 
venom  at  them.  Surely  the  papers  on  the  “  free  labour  ” 
side  can  manage  without  taking  to  themselves  such 
partners. 

With  amusing  solemnity  the  “  Standard  ”  remarks 
“They  perhaps  allow  too  little  for  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  life,  which  renders  public  action 
necessary  in  many  departments  from  which  it  used  to 
be  excluded”.  That  is  pretty;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Collinson  had  come  within 
an  ace  of  solving  all  industrial  problems  out  of  their 
own  heads.  The  only  serious  thought  they  have  ever 
given  to  any  industrial  question  in  the  past,  or  are 
likely  to  give  in  the  future,  is  the  grave  financial  one  of 
keeping  the  offices  of  the  Association  open  and  getting 
“  sixty  delegates  ”  to  meet  once  a  year  to  give  them 
countenance  in  playing  the  farce  to  the  public.  Why 
cannot  they  leave  “  unorganised  labour  ”  alone  to  make 
ideal  free  contracts  with  employers  ?  They  would  only 
lose  the  fees  of  their  registry  office. 

Dr.  Moore  in  the  Harveian  oration  this  year  had  a 
very  satisfactory  and  indeed  a  very  important  announce¬ 
ment  to  make,  though  not  in  the  way  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery.  A  lectureship  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  he 
said,  was  to  be  founded  at  the  College  of  Physicians  out 
of  a  benefaction  of  the  widow  of  a  very  distinguished 
fellow  of  the  college.  To  many  this  day  it  seems 
strange  that  this  gap  in  the  college  course  should 
have  been  unfilled  so  long.  But  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  importance  of  the  historic  point  has  been 
recognised.  It  is  the  same  in  literature  and  in 
art.  Dr.  Moore’s  lecture  (it  is  absurd  to  call  a 
read  address  an  oration)  was  unusually  interesting  to 
the  untechnical  hearer;  it  gave  a  pleasant  picture  of 
Harvey’s  friends  and  social  environment.  In  some 
ways  it  was  a  Hymn  of  Praise  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  ;  praise  certainly  deserved.  “  Hymn”  is  an 
apposite  word,  for  Dr.  Moore  dwelt  on  the  number  of 
poets  the  College  has  contained  from  Harvey’s  time. 
Nor  is  it  without  its  poet  now,  for  among  its  alumni 
it  counts  Robert  Bridges. 

The  stock  markets  during  the  past  week  have  been 
far  from  active  although  investment  buying  is  perhaps 
slightly  larger.  There  has  been  considerable  selling, 
principally  on  Paris  account,  in  Consols  and  also  in 
Colonial  Government  securities  and  although  move¬ 
ments  have  been  irregular  the  tendency  remains  good. 
Just  at  present  English  railways  are  more  or  less 
neglected,  although  hopes  are  entertained  that  with  the 
decrease  in  working  expenses,  and  the  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  traffic  receipts,  prices  will  improve  and  busi¬ 
ness  become  more  active.  American  rails  were  in  a 
see-saw  condition  until  the  latter  part  of  the  week  when 
prices  improved  considerably  on  strong  support  from 
New  York.  As  far  as  this  side  is  concerned,  business 
done  is  purely  professional  the  general  public  still 
holding  off.  Copper  shares  are  still  weak  although 
showing  slight  improvement  on  the  worst  quotations. 
The  mining  section  of  the  “  House  ”  is  generally  dull— 
Rhodesians  weak  on  the  reported  illness  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  West  Australians  on  continued  rumours 
of  financial  difficulties  among  some  of  the  dealers  in 
this  market.  Bank  rate  remains  unchanged  3  per  cent. 
(13  June). 


THE  CANKER  IN  THE  ARMY. 

T  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  world  that  our 
unfortunate  army  is  now  the  arena  of  a  series  of 
struggles  and  jealousies  of  which  the  public  catch  a 
glimpse  merely  now  and  again  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Buller  controversy.  Twenty  years  ago  the  so-called 
“Ashanti  Ring”  was  striving  to  assert  itself  and 
destroy  all  who  did  not  fall  down  and  worship  its 
prophet.  We  now  have  the  inevitable  reaction  of 
what  was  then  the  opposition,  and  the  “  Simla  Ring  ”, 
so  often  spoken  of  as  looming  in  the  future,  has 
asserted  its  power.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  first 
crash  of  the  opposing  factions  there  should  be  some 
huge  catastrophes  and,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  more 
important  members  of  the  late  system  had  obviously 
occupied  their  positions  too  long  for  the  public  good, 
such  a  condition  of  things  was  not  unexpected,  nor 
indeed  unwelcome.  But  in  the  general  crash  many 
lesser  lights,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  move  in  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  greater  ones,  have  found 
themselves  put  out.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  is  inevitable,  but  a  moment’s  reflection 
will  show  what  a  serious  public  danger  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  acceptance  of  such  a  principle.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  only  hope  of  our  obtaining  an  effective 
army  is  to  employ  the  very  best  men  available  for  every 
military  appointment.  With  an  army  run  on  the  party 
or  “  Ring”  line,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  more  energetic 
and  able  men  who  force  themselves  to  the  front  under 
one  regime  must  in  the  nature  of  things  become 
“marked”,  with  the  result  that  when  one  “Ring” 
goes  out  the  incoming  “Ring”  views  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  all  those  whom  it  suspects  of  belonging  ta 
the  rival  faction. 

Already  this  deplorable  spirit  is  making  itself  but 
too  apparent,  and  we  see  some  of  our  ablest  and 
best  educated  officers  ignored,  and  their  services  thus 
lost  to  the  State  solely  because  fate  brought  them 
into  the  military  world  during  another  military  epoch. 
Nothing  could  better  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge’s  axiom  that  there  must  be  no  opposite 
schools  or  factions  in  the  army.  The  gravity  of 
the  present  controversy  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  ludicrous  element  of  unreality  in  the 
whole  affair.  Mr.  Brodrick  in  his  highly  imaginative 
and  picturesque  scheme  of  Army  Reform  was  led  to 
state  a  truism  known  and  accepted  by  all  competent 
soldiers  and  students  of  the  history  of  the  world — - 
that  the  men  who  lead  soldiers  in  battle  should  be 
charged  with  their  previous  training  in  peace-time. 
LTnwisely  he  deviated  from  optimistic  generality  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  applying  this  admirable 
principle  to  the  leaders  of  the  “six  Army  Corps”  he 
was  about  to  create  ;  how,  when  or  where  he  did 
not  divulge.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  sur¬ 
prising  that,  when  the  first  three  appointments 
were  made,  critics  should  arise  and  ask  whether 
these  were  in  consonance  with  the  aforesaid  promise. 
And  here  we  may  point  out  how  absurd  it  is  for 
the  public  to  take  our  army  rulers  seriously.  The. 
question,  as  we  understand  it,  is,  are  the  men  who 
are  in  command  of  our  army  corps  in  peace-time  also 
to  command  them  in  presence  of  the  enemy?  If  so,, 
the  reply  is  obvious,  that  no  men  are  in  command  of 
our  army  corps  at  present,  for  there  are  no  army  corps 
to  command.  We  might  add  that  with  the  present 
difficulties  of  recruiting  and  supplying  the  enormous 
wastage  which  must  take  place  when  the  great  mass 
of  reservists  and  time-expired  men  are  released  from 
service  in  South  Africa  the  chances  of  our  ever 
having  army  corps,  save  with  the  aid  of  some  form  of 
conscription,  are  extremely  remote.  Take  for  example 
the  1st  Army  Corps  at  Aldershot  of  which  the  nominal 
strength  is  30,000  men  and  over  100  field  guns.  Do 
the  critics  who  are  wasting  so  much  energy  and  ink 
over  the  proper  training  of  this  compact  and  highly 
organised  force  realise  what  its  actual  strength  is? 
To  give  it  precisely  might  be  to  “  give  information  to 
the  press  ”  of  a  nature  so  startling  as  to  do  harm. 
We  will  therefore  merely  indicate  that  if  the 
nominal  strength  be  divided  by  one  hundred — a 
fairly  close  approximation  will  be  arrived  at  as  to 
the  number  of  “duty  men”  now  serving  at  Aldershot 
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who  are  medically  fit  and  of  suitable  age  to  take 
the  field. 

According  to  the  Regulations,  it  would  appear  that 
the  difference  in  pay  of  a  general  commanding 
a  district  (such  as  Aldershot)  and  an  army  corps  is  a 
trifle  of  ^400  a  year.  Whatever  meanness  may  be 
attributed  to  our  Treasury  in  their  payment  of  officers 
and  men  who  have  been  incapacitated  on  service,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  very  fairly 
recompensed  for  the  anxiety  and  extra  work  caused  by 
training  these  men  at  about  £1  a  head.  Anybody 
desirous  of  studying  this  question  further  is  referred  to 
the  Monthly  Army  List  where  full  information  is  given 
as  to  the  battalions  and  regiments  available  for  service 
abroad.  Their  fitness  to  go  is  another  matter.  To  turn 
to  the  Second  Army  Corps,  where  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  raised  a  great  outcry  and  that 
perhaps  with  more  reason  than  the  public  in  general 
are  aware.  It  is  ever  an  ungrateful  task  to  expose  the 
shortcomings  of  any  soldier,  but  the  ridiculous  letters 
in  the  press  eulogising  this  appointment  as  of  a  man 
who  has  “done  so  much  for  the  army”,  and  pretend¬ 
ing  that  his  sole  disqualification  is  deafness,  invite 
replies  which  although  obvious  might  be  extremely 
unpleasant.  It  is  true  that  he  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  at  any  rate 
for  many  years,  and  it  may  be  true  that  there 
have  been  determined  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
present  regime  to  oust  him  from  his  position  as 
Adjutant-General,  where  his  presence  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable.  But  the  point  is,  is  he  to  command 
the  army  corps  in  war,  which  he  is  now  training 
in  peace-time  ?  Here  the  issue  is  clear  :  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  authority  granted  by  Parliament  have 
secured  an  extensive  piece  of  country  near  Salisbury 
for  military  purposes.  The  exact  composition  of  an 
army  corps  is  clearly  laid  down  in  our  “Field  Army 
Establishments  ”  and  the  most  careful  examination  of 
the  area  acquired  will  fail  to  disclose  any  single  unit 
which  serves  to  make  up  that  force.  In  plain  English, 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  really  more  of 
a  territorial  than  of  a  military  nature.  The  War  Office 
purchases  land  and  elects  to  call  it  a  “  Second  Army 
Corps  ”,  having  obviously  as  much  a  right  to  do  so 
as  to  say  that  “  the  expression  horse  includes  a 
mule” — which  their  Manual  of  Military  Law,  with  a 
flash  of  unconscious  humour,  actually  does  say. 
Because  soldiers  as  a  rule  preserve  a  discreet  silence, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  assumed  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  on  a  subject.  But  when  Sir  Evelyn’s 
invaluable  services  are  thrown  in  the  face  of  the 
army,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  events  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Soudan,  and  of  his  command  at  Aider- 
shot.  Many  admirable  officers  recall  the  latter  days 
with  mixed  pleasure,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
friction  between  some  of  the  Aldershot  Staff  of  that 
period  and  the  regimental  officers  was  not  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  methods  of  the  chief.  At  any 
rate  the  experiences  in  South  Africa  have  not  vindi¬ 
cated  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  Aldershot  Staff — 
who  could  do  no  wrong — over  the  regimental  officer. 
Few  also  are  aware  how  highly  developed  became  the 
art  of  the  “  special  correspondent  ”  in  connexion  with 
the  various  field  days  and  “night  operations”  of  that 
period. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  commander  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps.  It  is  significant  that,  with  all  the  outcry  against 
the  other  two  commanders  and  their  perfervid  defence 
by  their  admirers,  so  little  should  have  been  said  about 
this  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  constitution  and 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  or  the 
want  of  constitution  or  existence  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
has  in  his  command  in  Ireland  some  portion  of  the  men, 
guns  and  horses  which  make  up  such  a  command. 
The  point  remains,  is  he  to  command  in  the  field  ?  That 
he  is  keen  and  able  is  undeniable,  and  that  he  has  never 
failed  in  his  duties,  or  in  the  high  commands  he  has 
held,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  The  one  charge  brought 
against  him,  that  he  is  unduly  sensitive  to  public 
opinion  and  criticism  is,  if  true,  almost  the  natural 
incidence  to  a  Royal  Prince  placed  in  his  position. 
That  this  should  result  in  a  fear  of  responsibility  is 
more  serious,  but  there  is  no  proof  that,  given  the 


J  opportunities,  he  would  not  rise  to  the  responsibilities. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  would  not  allow  him  to 
|  go  again  on  active  service,  but  is  there  any  ground 
j  for  saying  that  the  King  holds  the  same  opinions?  If 
I  there  is  it  would  seem  almost  better  to  make  a  rule 
[  that  no  member  of  the  British  Royal  Family  is  ever  to 
go  into  either  the  Army  or  Navy.  As  matters  stand, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  as  good  experience  as  any 
of  command  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  all  who  have  been  under  his  command,  and  who 
were  not  prejudiced  by  other  influences  have  full  confi- 
{  dence  in  him  as  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  capable  officer, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  study  his  profession,  and 
has  had  more  opportunities  than  most  British  officers  of 
commanding  men. 


THE  WIREPULLER  AND  THE  WEALTHY 
OUTSIDER. 

TF  the  “Spectator”  intended  by  the  Rhodes- 
-L  Schnadhorst  correspondence  merely  a  stroke  of 
business,  we  can  only  congratulate  the  editor  on  his 
commercial  instinct,  for,  to  be  sure,  in  these  pushing 
times  the  thing  is  to  be  talked  about,  whether  civilly 
or  the  reverse.  To  be  called  a  liar  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  an  old  fool  by  Mr.  Asquith 
is  distinctly  good  business,  from  the  manager’s  point 
of  view,  though  it  might  not  suit  the  palate  of  all 
editors.  But  if  the  journal  in  question  really  believed 
that  it  had  got  its  nose  upon  the  slot  of  a  serious 
scandal,  and  if  it  is  sincere  in  its  moralising  upon  the 
attenuated  version  of  the  facts  which  has  at  length 
been  brought  to  light,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most,  the  priggish  innocence  of  the  world  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  editor,  the  astuteness  of  the  late  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  or  the  childlike  simplicity  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
The  only  person  who  comes  w7ell  out  of  the  affair 
is  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  for  his  recollection  of  what  took 
place  ten  years  ago  turns  out  to  be  quite  accurate.  Mr. 
Boyd  informed  our  contemporary  in  the  summer  that  a 
year  before  the  general  election  of  1892  Mr.  Rhodes 
gave  a  cheque  for  ^5,000  to  the  Liberal  party  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  policy  of  evacuating  Egypt,  at  that  time 
advocated  by  Mr.  Morley  and  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  should  be  dropped.  I.t  appears  from  the 
letters  themselves  that  the  first  and  only  condition 
attached  to  his  gift  by  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  though  in  a  post¬ 
script  he  adds  that  if  the  Liberal  party  is  hopeless  on 
the  question  of  Egypt  the  money  must  be  given  to  a 
public  charity.  Writing  almost  exactly  a  year  later, 
and  a  few  months  before  the  dissolution,  Mr.  Rhodes 
characteristically  drops  the  Irish  members,  whose  affairs 
do  not  interest  him  at  the  moment,  and  declares  that 
“The  question  of  Egypt  was  the  only  condition  I 
made  ”,  which  was  not  true,  any  more  than  the  state¬ 
ment  which  follows  that  he  asked  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
at  the  time  to  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  cheque 
and  the  condition.  What  Mr.  Rhodes  did  write 
when  he  sent  the  cheque  was  this  :  “If  you  feel  in 
honour  bound  to  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  you  can  do  so  ”. 
Mr.  Rhodes  then  calls  upon  Mr.  Schnadhorst  (25  April, 
1892),  to  give  the  cheque  to  a  public  charity  in  the 
event  of  a  policy  of  scuttle  out  of  Egypt  being  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  answered  on 
4  June,  a  few  weeks  before  the  election,  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  money  had  been  given  to  help  Home  Rule, 
that  it  had  already  been  pledged  for  electioneering 
purposes,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  meant  to  stick  to 
it  and  Egypt.  All  of  which  shows  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
a  bad  man  of  business  and  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst  was 
a  good  one.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  who  has 
handled  such  big  affairs  as  Mr.  Rhodes  should  be  so 
indifferent  about  facts  and  so  careless  about  details, 
though  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  for  he  discovered  very 
much  the  same  defect  in  his  examination  before  the 
Raid  Committee.  However  these  being  the  facts,  we 
hold  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  quite  justified  in  making  his 
statement  last  August  and  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  owes  him  an  apology.  But  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  large  inferences  drawn  from  these 
facts  by  a  weekly  journal  of  “  blameless  antecedents 
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and”  —  it  is  Mr.  Asquith  who  says  it — “  growing 
infirmities.” 

Dr.  Slop  in  “  Tristram  Shandy  ”  ascribed  his  success  in 
life  to  the  art  of  hanging  big  weights  on  little  wires. 
From  the  facts  above  summarised  the  “Spectator” 
drew  the  following  inferences  : — (1)  That  Mr.  Rhodes 
had  bought  up  the  evacuation  policy  for  ^5,000. 

(2)  That  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  the  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  on  the  South  African  Committee. 

(3)  That  the  danger  of  modern  politics  is  the  dictation 
to  party  leaders  by  wealthy  outsiders.  Inferences  1  and 
2  are  frankly  jettisoned  by  the  journal  as  too  absurd 
for  argument ;  but  the  third  proposition  is  made  the 
text  of  a  sermon,  quite  in  the  robustious  old  style.  We 
agree  of  course  that  if  the  policy  of  a  party  were  dictated 
by  the  drawer  of  cheques,  the  nation  would  be  rapidly 
nearing  the  Niagara  pool  of  corruption,  in  which 
perforce  our  American  friends  are  whirled  about. 
But  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea 
that  party  leaders  in  England  allow  themselves 
to  be  dictated  to  by  any  subscriber  to  the  party 
funds,  however  big  ?  It  is  the  business  of  the  chief 
agent  or  wirepuller  of  a  party  to  collect  funds  for 
the  cost  of -the  campaign  :  the  wirepuller’s  duties  are 
delicate,  and  are  almost  invariably  shared  by  the 
Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Chief  Whip.  But  does  anyone  suppose  that 
what  passes  between  the  wirepuller,  the  Whip  and  the 
wealthy  outsider  is  communicated  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  Leader  of  Opposition  ?  Every  party 
has  of  course  a  number  of  small  and  regular  subscribers 
who  send  in  their  quota  without  comment,  though 
perhaps  with  the  pious  belief  that  they  shall  find  it  after 
many  days.  But  when  men  give  large  subscriptions 
to  any  organisation,  political,  charitable  or  religious, 
they  almost  invariably  accompany  the  gift  either  by  a 
condition,  or  by  a  statement  of  their  wishes.  Often  in 
politics  their  desires  are  of  a  nature  that  can  only  be 
hinted  at;  but  still  the  hint  is  usually  plain  enough. 
Why  should  we  blame  Mr.  Rhodes  for  attaching  to  his 
,£5,000  the  condition  that  the  British  Empire  was 
not  to  be  broken  up  ?  Is  a  Liberal  Churchman  to  give 
a  cheque  to  a  party  that  is  going  to  disestablish  the 
Church?  Indeed  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  recipients  of  his  money 
were  much  purer  than  those,  we  fear,  often  bargained 
for  by  the  wealthy  outsider,  for  it  is  the  bare  truth  that 
titles  have  been  sold  by  both  parties  of  late  years.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  wirepuller  to  allay  alarm  :  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Whip  to  excite  hope.  The  absurdity 
consists  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Salisbury  are  called  in  to  assist  in  this  very  necessary 
but  rather  dirty  work  of  politics.  We  can  imagine 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  face  if  Mr.  Schnadhorst  had  been 
foolish  enough  (which  of  course  he  was  not)  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  the  cheque  !  We  should  like  to  see 
Lord  Salisbury’s  face  when  Mr.  Middleton  informed 
him  that  some  manufacturer  had  sent  in  a  cheque 
with  the  condition  that  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Act  should  be  repealed  !  Mr.  Schnadhorst  handled 
Mr.  Rhodes  with  consummate  skill.  He  extracted 
the  cheque,  he  enunciated  with  imperturbable  gravity 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  before  his 
answer  reached  the  subscriber  he  spent  the  money. 
What  a  genius  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Radicals 
won  the  election  of  1892  ?  Had  we  not  often  seen 
a  strong  vein  of  childishness  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  we  should  have  been  surprised  at  his 
seriously  corresponding  about  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  For  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not 
fond  of  writing  letters,  and  does  not  usually  waste  his 
ink  and  paper  on  understrappers.  No  :  all  this  talk 
about  the  corrupt  influence  of  wealth  on  politics  is  cant. 
We  say  nothing  about  titles  and  ribands  :  for  they  will 
always  be  trafficked  in,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  Pitt’s  opinion.  Did  not  Lord  Derby  once  say  : 
“  Titles  !  Why  I’d  fling  titles  to  those  who  want  them 
as  they  fling  cabbages  to  the  swine  ”  ?  But  there  is  as 
little  danger  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  this  country  being 
dictated  to  by  a  wealthy  outsider  as  there  is  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  being  bribed  by  a  company  promoter. 


MR.  ASQUITH  HALTS. 


PERHAPS  the  most  satisfactory  feature  about  Mr. 

Asquith’s  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  was  the 
presence  upon  his  platform  of  so  many  Liberal  M.P.s 
both  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  It 
indicates  at  all  events  that,  if  the  Imperialist  campaign 
in  the  North  bears  the  character  that  the  opposing 
section  of  the  party  would  attribute  to  it,  Mr.  Asquith’s 
audience  and  surroundings  alike  emphasise  its  success. 
Yet  that  success  was  one  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
conviction.  No  asseverations  of  the  orator  remove 
the  fundamental  fact  that  he  is  leading  a  movement 
which  his  titular  chief  has  condemned.  To  have 
secured  therefore  a  triumphant  success  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  men  Mr.  Asquith  should  have  developed 
his  attack  along  the  only  lines  which  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  nation  cares  about.  Tentative  utterances  about 
education  and  the  drink  traffic  may  serve  to  fortify  the 
feeble  and  faltering  steps  of  the  Imperialist  malgrd  soi, 
but  in  these  matters  Mr.  Asquithls  views  must  be  more 
clearly  defined  before  his  opponents  can  usefully  criticise 
them.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  he  repudiates 
the  ridiculous  measure  which  wrought  so  much  damage 
to  his  party  in  1895,  but  there  was  nothing  to  learn  in 
that  matter  for  no  leader  would  ever  again  have  gone 
to  the  country  with  the  discredited  policy  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  long  ago  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  political 
vanity.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Asquith  had  been  more 
anxious  to  repel  the  sneers  of  his  Radical  opponents 
than  to  make  clear  to  the  whole  country  his  policy  on 
matters  of  vital  importance.  No  one  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  he  was  a  Liberal  because  no  man  who  had 
watched  his  career  ever  doubted  it.  What  the  British 
Empire  very  particularly  uranted  to  know  was  the 
nature  of  his  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  a  Government 
which  has  laid  itself  open  to  criticism  with  a 
dogged  perseverance.  Yet  on  vital  points  Mr.  Asquith 
leaves  us  most  disappointingly  in  the  dark.  He  flings 
a  jest  at  the  Yeomanry  scandal  but  he  quite  fails  to 
develop  the  indignant  and  crushing  invective  which  a 
leader  of  Opposition  should  and  ought  to  direct  at  those 
responsible.  He  would  seem  to  deplore  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  army  yet  we  have  not  a  word  to 
indicate  in  wffiat  way  he  would  have  diverted  that 
expenditure  to  better  ends.  He  would  have  done  well 
i  to  point  out  how  small  a  portion  of  those  ,£55,000,000 
j  wanders  “Heaven  directed”  to  the  right  quarters. 
That  apparently  is  a  task  which  he  deems  better  left  to 
critics  on  the  Government  side.  If  Mr.  Asquith  ever 
hopes  to  attain  office,  does  he  think  the  people  of  this 
country  will  entrust  him  with  it  unless  he  turns 
his  attention  to  making  clear  his  views  on  the 
matters  that  now  engross  their  attention  ?  Does 
he  or  does  he  not  approve  of  the  enforcement 
of  martial  law  in  Cape  Colony  ?  At  one  time 
it  appeared  he  did  not,  but  we  candidly  confess  we 
are  not  sure  whether  or  no  he  has  been  converted  to 
our  own  point  of  view.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Asquith  had  tamely  accepted  the  dictum  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  ”  Reviewer  that  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
would  have  acted  in  every  respect  like  the  Government 
if  they  had  been  in  power  and  were  therefore  estopped 
from  criticism  in  those  matters.  If  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  intend  to  adopt  that  position,  their  career 
is  barred  at  the  outset.  We  will  not  labour  the 
proposition  which  we  have  already  stated  so  often 
that  the  Imperialist  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
has  the  future  of  that  party  in  its  hands.  We  have 
received  unexpected  confirmation  of  our  views  this 
week  in  an  article  .by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  who  candidly 
admits  that,  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  being  loyal 
and  patriotic  in  its  views,  it  behoves  those  whose  aims 
j  could  hardly  be  so  described  to  unite  for  the  promotion 
of  their  common  objects.  Mr.  Hobson  probably  de¬ 
ceives  himself  if  he  believes  that  the  Labour  party  are 
!  prepared  to  join  the  Irish  and  pro-Boers  for  all 
purposes,  but  his  suggestion  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
which  all  who  have  observed  carefully  the  condition  of 
parties  will  not  ignore.  Mr.  Asquith  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  remember  the  words  of  Burke  that  “when  the 
“  bad  combine  the  good  must  associate  lest  they 
perish  one  by  one  unpitied  victims  in  a  despU 
cable  struggle  ”,  The  fatal  policy  of  ignoring  funda- 
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mental  differences  and  flourishing  the  old  ragged  banner 
of  Free  Trade  is  a  poor  outcome  of  the  courageous 
attitude  taken  up  at  the  Liverpool  Street  meeting.  Yet 
the  hollowness  of  the  whole  attempt  to  bolster  up  a 
fictitious  unity  of  sentiment  was  most  amusingly  shown 
by  the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
meeting  “  expressed  its  entire  confidence  in  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Yet  everyone  knows  that  if 
Mr.  Asquith  had  believed  one  word  of  that  resolution  he 
would  never  have  been  where  he  wTas  on  Wednesday 
night  nor  Sir  Edward  Grey,  while  neither  of  them 
mentioned  with  approval  the  views  of  the  roi-faineant 
in  whose  policy  they  have  such  confidence.  Surely  a 
broader  farce  was  never  played  by  two  actors  whose 
proper  place  is  in  high  comedy  !  Mr.  Asquith  did  indeed 
deftly  compound  with  his  conscience  by  a  defence  of 
his  titular  leader  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes’  ^5,000. 
This,  however,  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  no 
reasonable  being  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  political  life  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  that  particular 
form  of  the  charge  which  he  repudiated,  though  we  are 
not  prepared  to  dispute  his  views  as  to  the  ethics  that 
should  guide  such  controversies.  But  in  what  way 
have  Mr.  Asquith’s  eloquent  outpourings  helped 
the  country  to  grasp  the  true  Liberal-Imperialist 
position  ?  We  suppose  wre  may  assume  with  some 
confidence  that  Mr.  Asquith  looks  forward,  with  Lord 
Rosebery,  to  a  “  Liberal  party  purged  of  all  anti¬ 
national  elements  ”.  Will  he  actively  work  to  evolve 
such  a  party,  unlike  Lord  Rosebery  who  is  content  with 
generally  just  and  always  inglorious  criticism  ?  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Irish  Mr.  Asquith  would  appear  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  safe  :  he  has  done  with  the  experiments  of  1892  : 
but  he  very  prudently  remembered  Walpole’s  advice  to 
his  young  men  “on  no  account  to  use  the  word  never" 
and  we  gather  that  he  will  hardly  ever  co-operate 
with  the  Irish.  But  the  vital  question  is  how  far  is 
Liberal-Imperialism  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
Home  Rule  ?  The  failures  of  our  politicians  are  almost 
always  due  to  hesitation  in  making  their  position 
quite  clear.  The  English  and  Scotch  alike  prefer  the 
whole  truth  to  half  of  it.  It  was  solely  because  he 
attacked  the  enemy  so  vigorously  while  he  exposed 
the  mistakes  of  his  own  side  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  established  his  position  as  a  leader.  We  had 
high  hopes  of  Mr.  Asquith,  we  were  quite  prepared 
frequently  to  cross  swords  with  him.  We  should  rejoice 
to  see  him  wielding  his  weapon  mercilessly.  We  cannot 
believe  that  now  he  is  to  content  himself  writh  slashing 
at  phantoms.  If  that  is  in  truth  to  be  his  attitude,  he 
will  make  us  despair  not  only  of  the  future  of  his  party 
but  of  our  own. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  ON  THINKING. 

IF  we  did  not  value  very  highly  Lord  Rosebery’s 
“  Speech  without  a  name  ”  at  Birmingham,  or  were 
intending  to  dwell  on  matters  personal  to  Lord  Rosebery 
himself,  we  should  call  attention  to  his  remarkable 
reference  to  the  study  of  astronomy  first  of  all.  We 
should  ask  Has  Lord  Rosebery  taken  to  the  study  of 
this  science,  and  are  we  to  think  of  him  henceforth  at 
the  lonely  telescope  as  well  as  in  the  lonely  furrow  ? 
Why  does  ambition  seem  to  have  been  crushed  out 
of  Lord  Rosebery  ?  Is  it  the  study  of  the  infinitely 
great — or  is  it  the  study  of  the  infinitely  little  in  the 
politics  of  the  minute  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  For 
we  decidedly  dispute  Lord  Rosebery’s  accuracy  in 
ascribing  to  astronomy  any  special  quality  of  paralysing 
the  faculties.  Lord  Rosebery  sees  that  there  is  very 
much  like  a  process  of  paralysis  going  on  through 
society.  His  consciousness  of  this  makes  him  the 
most  philosophic  observer  we  have  amongst  us 
at  present.  But  he  is  unfortunate  in  his  special 
reference  to  astronomy.  He  was  evidently  taking 
it  as  a  type  of  the  knowledge  of  our  modern  life 
which  bewilders  and  overwhelms  the  practical  facul¬ 
ties.  But  our  age  is  much  more  characterised  by 
its  inquiries  into  the  infinitely  little  than  into  the 
infinitely  great.  We  are  far  more  bewildered  by  in¬ 
digestible  knowledge  of  myriads  of  apparently  uncor¬ 
related  facts  than  by  the  great  conceptions  of  astronomy. 
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If  Lord  Rosebery  had  illustrated  this,  when  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fatal  habit  of  reading,  by  showing  that  it  is  fata! 
simply  because  it  overwhelms  people  with  the  infinitely 
little,  his  valuable  point  about  the  apparent  paralysis  of 
national  thought  would  have  stood  out  in  bolder  relief. 
What  of  the  infinitely  little  of  examinations  over  which 
from  top  to  bottom  of  our  educational  system  youths 
and  maidens  are  poring,  until  they  become  mentally 
short-sighted,  and  cannot  see  beyond  the  marks  of  an 
artificial  examination  paper  ?  If  it  is  thought  that  is 
needed,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says,  we  ought  to  begin  by 
tabooing  three-fourths  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  institute  a  censorship  of  the  press 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  three-fourths  of  the 
stuff  that  finds  its  way  to  the  bookstalls  and  the 
free  libraries.  How  can  people  think  with  so  much 
printed  matter  about  if  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe,  as  they  are,  that  to  have  the  nose  over  a 
book  is  to  employ  one’s  time  usefully  :  otherwise  not. 
We  cannot  be  quiet  ;  and  to  such  an  absurd  extent  do 
we  stultify  our  thinking  faculties  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  people  who  can  never  take  a  turn  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  sea-shore  without  a  book  to  prevent 
thought  entering  the  mind  through  its  most  natural 
and  direct  channel.  “It  moves  them  not.”  They 
might  be  taught  to  think,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
supposed  necessity  of  reading  the  printed  books  of 
superfluous  facts,  or  the  fiction  whose  common  charac¬ 
teristic  in  its  monstrous  diversity  is  that  it  is  the 
product  of  authors  who  are  as  incapable  of  serious 
thinking  on  any  important  subject  of  human  life  as  the 
imbecile  readers  who  can  endure  to  breathe  the  asphyxi¬ 
ating  mental  atmosphere  of  these  productions.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  shirk  the  exercise  of  our  natural 
faculties  of  thinking  that  without  pen  in  hand  quite  a 
number  of  ridiculous  persons  cannot  even  think  out  an 
ordinary  letter.  Having  got  one  idea  visually  on  paper 
they  can  hold  it  until  they  get  another  safely  transferred 
into  black  and  white,  but  no  longer.  There  is  no  stream 
of  thought,  but  only  a  succession  of  little  spurting  jets. 
It  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  the  science  of  examinations 
that  the  person  who  thinks  is  lost.  The  examinee 
simply  acts  as  a  machine  for  reproducing  facts.  Ia 
America,  where  machinery  has  been  applied  to  every¬ 
thing,  it  has  even  been  applied  to  the  science  of  thinking 
itself,  and  a  psychologist  has  about  him  almost  as  much 
machinery  as  an  electrical  engineer. 

If  we  could  sweep  away  half  the  things  we  have 
got  to  learn  nowadays,  we  might  learn  to  think.  There 
is  no  time.  Such  a  crowd  of  material  things  press  on 
us  that  we  cannot  tell  what  are  necessary  and  what 
are  superfluous.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
to  get  up,  there  is  the  alleged  necessity  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  and  technical  education  of  which  we  hear 
so  much.  How  much  more  French,  and  German,  and 
Italian,  and  Spanish  shall  wre  have  to  learn  in  order  to 
compete  with  our  rivals  in  huckstering  ?  Perhaps  we 
cannot  do  without  this  new  apparatus.  For  self- 
preservation  we  may  be  driven  to  it  :  but  what  has  it 
to  do  with  our  capacity  for  thinking?  Ingenuity 
like  that  of  the  American,  of  which  Lord  Rosebery 
speaks,  is  a  rather  inferior  kind  of  mental  activity 
prompted  partly  by  vanity,  partly  by  restlessness* 
which  must  always  be  doing  something  from  sheer 
nervousness,  partly  from  greed.  Lord  Rosebery  Is 
doing  his  best  to  taunt  us  into  imitation.  He  may 
be  right  in  saying  we  need  to  be  inoculated  with 
some  of  this  nervous  energy,  for  commercialism  is  the 
means  whereby  we  live  in  these  days  and  “  You  do  take 
my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live  ”. 
When  we  are  thoroughly  Americanised  we  are  to  have 
a  devouring  anxiety  to  improve  existing  machinery,  and 
to  amass  fortunes  which  “  however  gigantic  will  not 
satisfy  or  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  leisure  and  repose  ”. 
We  should  like  to  know  the  connexion  between  high 
thinking  and  the  accumulation  of  fortunes  on  this  scale, 
or  how  such  thinking  is  to  be  done  in  the  commercial 
pandemonium  of  the  future.  Lord  Rosebery  should  be 
reasonable  with  us.  He  should  not  ask  us  for  two 
contradictory  things.  Independent  thought  is  not  for 
the  man  or  the  nation  that  is  being  driven  by  force 
majeure  into  the  ever-growing  necessity  of  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  for  sheer  existence.  With  that  strain 
upon  us  what  can  there  be  but  “apathy  and  seeming 
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impassibility  ”  towards  the  higher  problems  of  life  and 
society.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  bow 
always  at  full  tension.  Our  relief  will  take  the  form  of 
abandonment  in  our  leisure  to  the  more  animal  or  the 
cruder  and  unintelligent  emotions.  Drinking  and  un¬ 
reasonable  gambling  are  the  natural  reactions  against 
constant  drudgery.  Our  art  will  savour  of  Holywell 
Street ;  our  literature  will  be  the  shilling  shocker,  or 
the  six-shilling  screecher ;  our  drama  the  music-hall 
sketch,  and  the  comic  opera  made  in  America — where 
the  “nervous  energy”  comes  from. 

And  what  will  our  politics  be  but  catchpenny  contriv¬ 
ances  for  staving  off  temporary  inconveniences  ?  Lord 
Rosebery  is  troubled  to  discover  the  causes  for  “  the 
strange  unrippled  apathy,  that  seeming  impassi¬ 
bility  which  appears  to  veil  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation  ”.  He  seems  to  vary  between  the  two  in¬ 
consistent  explanations  that  the  nation  is  brood¬ 
ing  over  deep  questions,  or  that  it  is  dazed  and 
bewildered  by  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  events 
move,  and  the  consequent  laxity  of  attention.  Finally 
he  inclines  to  the  latter,  and  is  driven  to  conjecture  that 
“the  faculty  of  independent  thought  is  for  the  time 
weakened,  or  distracted,  or  numbed  And  yet  again, 
as  if  he  were  somewhat  dazed  and  bewildered  himself, 
he  only  hopes,  and  asks  if  we  may  believe,  that  the 
thought  is  there  and  is  only  deficient  in  expression. 
For  our  part  we  believe  in  the  daze  and  bewilderment 
and  the  want  of  independent  thought  theory.  The 
magic  mere  by  the  side  of  which  the  nation  wanders — 
a  poetical  figure  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Burke — is 
very  much  of  a  morass.  As  to  what  there  may 
be  on  the  other  side,  of  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  found  there,  and  how  means  of 
passage  are  to  be  devised,  we  do  not  see  that  the 
people  who,  one  might  suppose,  would  be  most 
anxious  to  inquire,  are  taking  any  trouble  about  it. 
What  independent  thought  there  may  be  is  it  seems 
turned  to  quite  other  objects.  This  indifference  of  course 
does  not  imply  content.  There  is  an  over- abundance 
of  discontent  of  the  individual.  But  its  range  is  too 
petty.  It  is  bounded  by  the  drawing-room  and  the 
kitchen.  It  leads  to  nothing  but  small  personal  greed 
for  money,  and  social  meannesses  which  are  equally 
absurd  and  contemptible.  It  is  the  result  of  slavish 
amd  not  independent  thinking.  Society  gains  little  or 
nothing  by  it,  because  it  is  not  based  even  upon  en¬ 
lightened  selfishness,  which  does  require  independent 
thought.  When  we  have  got  so  much  independence  of 
thought  that  we  can  see  we  are  not  social  Ishmaelites 
we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  crossing  the 
stagnant  mere.  But  after  all  probably  the  real  cause 
of  want  of  thought  is  nothing  else  than  indolence.  It 
is  less  trouble  to  do  than  to  think.  The  busy  man  is 
the  idle  man. 


GLOOM  ON  THE  RIVE  GAUCHE. 

OMETIMES,  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  come  grave 
moments,  gloomy  moments — moments  when  the 
students  retire  early,  when  the  girls  whisper  together 
as  though  alarmed,  when  the  spectator,  observing  this 
depression,  becomes  himself  depressed.  That  spon¬ 
taneous  gaiety  which  of  itself  protects  the  Quarter 
from  being  deemed  depraved  in  its  distractions,  callous 
in  its  follies,  is  temporarily  hushed,  without  colour  and 
movement,  without  songs,  dances  and  processions — 
the  hundred  and  one  incidents  of  most  evenings — -each 
popular  place  of  rendezvous  suddenly  appears  tawdry. 
In  the  lull,  through  need  of  the  noise  that  drowns  dis¬ 
cordant  voices,  for  want  of  the  display  that  diverts 
one’s  attention  from  tragic  faces,  blithe  illusions  of 
yesterday  dissolve  ;  grim  truths  reveal  themselves  ;  a 
new  point  of  view  presents  itself :  the  awakening  at 
last  arriving,  impressions  other  than  pleasant,  other 
than  favourable,  are  to  be  formed  of  the  Rive  Gauche. 
At  such  a  time,  the  women  whose  cheeks  are  sunken, 
whose  clothes  are  shabby — the  old  Mimis,  the  Musettes 
of  ten  years  ago — come  out  of  those  obscure  corners 
to  which  their  unattractiveness  has  condemned  them  ; 
come  out  and  congregate,  skeletons  some  of  them, 
monstrous,  shapeless  creatures  the  rest :  both,  con¬ 
sidering  their  usual  comparative  concealment,  ominous. 


When  the  temper  of  the  Quarter  is  blithe,  they  must 
look  on  from  the  background.  No  one  heeds  their 
presence.  They  must  not  pass  to  and  fro,  inviting 
themselves  to  a  table.  They  sit  apart,  with  a  key 
before  them — the  key  that  admits  them  to  the  dim 
chambre  meubke  whose  monthly  rental  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  find.  But  when  the  Quarter  has 
been  horrified  by  some  tragedy,  some  crime,  they — on 
account  of  their  memories  and  experiences,  on  account 
of  their  own  connexion  with  tragedy — they,  then,  are 
sought  after  ;  they,  then,  talk  the  most ;  they,  then, 
have  the  longest  and  completest  version  of  the  matter 
which  has  brought  on  the  gloom. 

On  no  occasion,  however,  have  we  heard  these 
shabby,  solitary  women  chatter  more  alarmingly  than 
in  Madame  Bertrand’s  milk-shop,  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  week  ago.  Not  a  student  was  present ;  the  only 
clients  were  Murger’s  daughters,  “  les  aindes  ”,  the 
old.  And,  over  their  milk  or  coffee,  holding  perhaps 
a  cake  on  high,  they  listened  to  the  tale  of  a  pale 
woman — the  palest,  the  most  wasted  woman — whose 
coat  and  skirt  were  red,  whose  boots  were  muddy, 
whose  gloves  betrayed  stitching  done  undoubtedly  in 
her  dim  chambre  meublee.  Still,  her  narrative  was 
interrupted  occasionally  by  a  sharp,  short  cough  ;  she 
lost  her  breath,  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast,  cleared 
her  throat.  “Continue”,  said  the  others  impatiently. 
“  Je  continue  ”,  she  replied.  And  we,  listening  also, 
learnt  that  a  certain  Marcelle  played  the  chief  role  in 
the  story  :  Marcelle,  most  blithe  of  Murger’s  daughters, 
Marcelle  the  “  vraie  gamine  ”,  Marcelle  the  gay  little 
lady  who  always  wore  a  bicycling  suit  yet  never  bicycled, 
who  appeared  sixteen  and  was  twenty-two,  who  danced 
down  the  Boul’  Mich’  arm-in-arm  with  her  “  copains  ” — 
she  the  liveliest  of  them  all,  her  step  the  lightest,  her 
lantern  the  largest — who  was  amiable  to  all  and  to 
whom  everyone  was  “  mon  cher  ”.  Marcelle,  the 
candid  !  A  brunette,  she  became  a  blonde.  “  C’est 
chic  d’etre  blonde  ”,  she  cried  ;  and,  some  days  later, 
appeared  on  the  Boul’  Mich’  with  flaxen  hair.  And 
she  called  attention  to  the  change,  saying,  “  See 
me,  stare  at  me.  How  do  you  like  me  ?  Am  I  im¬ 
proved  ?  Such  a  dye  !  Anyone  can  have  the  address  ! 
Only  five  francs  a  bottle  :  a  big  bottle — also,  perfumed  ”. 
And  drank  a  toast  ...  to  the  “change”.  And  de¬ 
clared  that  a  new  era  began  .  .  .  with  the  “  change 
And  afterwards,  in  recalling  the  past,  explained, 
“  Quand  j’^tais  brune  And  sang  and  sang  and  sang 
that  favourite  air,  “  Les  Blondes”.  Marcelle,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  !  Each  student  found  in  her  a  patient,  a  con¬ 
soling  listener.  She  was  willing  to  bear  with  inter¬ 
minable  accounts  of  jealousies,  suspicions,  woes. 
Sometimes  she  proposed  a  drive,  a  long  drive  :  the 
grievance  to  be  unfolded  en  route.  “Choose”,  she 
said,  “quiet  avenues,  deserted  streets — so  that  you 
may  cry  without  fear  of  being  ridiculed.  Unburden 
yourself,  mon  cher.  Keep  nothing  back.  You  can 
trust  Marcelle  ”.  Marcelle,  the  sentimental  !  After  a 
noisy  luncheon  in  the  country,  she  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  wood.  Child-like,  she  picked  flowers — uttering 
cries,  running  hither  and  thither.  And  lingered.  And 
determined  to  take  the  very  last  train.  And  asked 
naive  questions  about  the  stars.  And  murmured, 
“  Que  c’est  douce,  la  campagne,  que  c’est  belle” — 
shrinking,  nevertheless,  from  the  bats,  the  mosquitos. 
And  went  to  bed  immediately  on  reaching  Paris  .  .  . 
so  as  not  to  spoil  the  impression.  And  dreamt  happily 
— so  she  said  ;  dreamt  as  she  had  never  dreamt  before, 
“  mon  cher  ”.  Bright  Marcelle  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
follies,  good  Marcelle  !  The  shabby,  solitary  women— 
the  old  Mimis,  the  Musettes  of  ten  years  ago — had  in 
her  a  friend  .  .  .  Had  ?  .  .  .  Had — but  have  no  longer. 
“  Murdered  ”,  said  the  woman  in  the  red  dress — huskily 
— of  Marcelle  in  Madame  Bertrand’s  milk-shop  a  week 
ago.  Murdered — but  no  matter  how.  Murdered — 

and  lying  in  a  room,  round  the  corner,  with  candles 
burning  by  her  bed.  “Tall,  tall  candles”,  continued 
the  woman.  “They  burn  brightly;  and  she  is  not 
alone.  To-day  I  have  seen  her  three  times.  There 
were  only  two  wreaths  this  morning,  but  there  are 
more  than  twenty  now.  To-morrow,  the  concierge 
will  do  nothing  but  take  up  wreaths  ”.  And  the  woman 
coughed  ;  the  other  women  began  to  whisper,  then  the 
husky  voice  was  heard  again.  “They have  telegraphed 
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for  her  brother ;  perhaps  he  has  already  arrived.  He 
is  ‘  paysan  He  has  never  been  to  Paris.  When  he 
wrote  to  Marcelle  he  called  her  ‘  ma  pettite  soeur  ’.  He 
cannot  spell,  but  Marcelle  said  he  was  a  ‘  brave  gar^on  ’. 
He  is  a  year  older  than  she  ”.  A  husky,  husky  voice  : 
gestures  accompanying  each  word  and,  now  and  then, 
the  sharp,  short  cough.  As  the  hour  advanced, 
Madame  Bertrand’s  stout  manager — installed  behind 
the  counter — began  to  doze.  The  servant  who  had 
distributed  the  milk  and  coffee  settled  herself  on  a 
stool  in  the  background  to  sleep.  From  the  coffee 
urns,  the  urns  of  milk,  rose  fumes  ;  the  urns  of  boiling 
water  hissed.  Past  the  shop  went  a  market  cart  laden 
to  the  limit  with  vegetables  and,  on  the  top  of  the 
vegetables,  sat  a  sturdy  peasant  woman  with  her  head 
enveloped  in  a  handkerchief.  Through  the  windows, 
one  might  see  two  policemen  chatting  over  the  way  ; 
occasionally,  a  vagrant  limping  by,  then  a  chiffonier 
stooping  over  the  gutter  in  quest  of  stumps  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  Only  in  the  shop  was  there  light — a 
pale,  unbecoming  light  from  the  lamp  above  ;  only  in 
the  shop  was  there  colour,  the  colours  of  the  shabby 
women’s  dresses  ;  faded  blue,  dingy  yellow  .  .  .  red. 
Only  in  the  shop  was  there  a  group — a  group  of 
women,  fifteen  or  so.  Still,  they  lingered.  Still 
were  heard  the  words  “candles”,  wreaths”,  “her 
brother”;  “Marcelle”.  No  woman  went  her  way  ; 
none  even  prepared  to  approach  her  dim  chambre 
meublde.  Perhaps  they  remained  there  until  dawn ; 
perhaps  when  the  first  workman  passed,  he — -glancing 
curiously  through  the  window — saw  them  :  wondered 
who  they  were,  what  their  business  was,  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  departed  with  the  reflection  that  “  Tout 
de  meme,  les  gens  sont  droles”. 

Gloom,  next  day.  Gloom,  on  the  day  after  ;  and 
greater  gloom  on  the  gloomiest  day  of  all — the  day  of 
the  funeral.  A  dull  day,  clouds  hanging  close  over  the 
Latin  Quarter.  A  day  when  it  might  rain  :  in  the  air, 
mist.  A  day  when  the  shopkeepers  of  a  certain  narrow 
street  came  to  their  doors,  when  the  tenants  above  ap¬ 
peared  at  their  windows,  when  spectators  stood  below  ; 
when  a  group  of  pale-faced,  wasted  women — of  whom 
the  palest  and  most  wasted  was  a  woman  in  red — 
waited  silently  beside  a  hearse.  She  had  no  other 
dress  ;  those  in  dingy  yellow  and  faded  blue  had  no 
other  dresses.  In  Paris,  black  failing,  one  wears  one’s 
best.  The  hearse  had  just  received  its  light  burden, 
and  the  burden  was  being  covered,  three  times  covered, 
with  flowers  :  mere  nosegays,  simple  bunches,  crosses, 
wreath  upon  wreath.  Near  by,  stood  the  con¬ 
cierge — a  stout  woman — crying.  Further  off,  were 

three  policemen — motionless.  Here  and  there  were 

Murger’s  daughters,  “lesjeunes”,  veritable  Mimisand 
Musettes,  pale  and  seemingly  terrified.  Few  students 
were  there  :  for  the  students  make  their  rentree  later  in 
the  month.  Still,  they  had  sent  their  tributes  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem — for  the  flowers  continued  to  come  .  .  . 
came  and  came  .  .  .  accompanied  by  cards  and  bows 
and  ribbons,  one  card  bearing  the  words,  “  A  Notre 
Blonde  ”.  Then,  when  the  last  flower  had  been  laid, 
Mimi  jeune  and  Mimi  amtSe,  Murger’s  Musette  and  the 
Musettes  of  ten  years  ago,  gathered  behind  the  hearse. 
Quietly,  it  started.  Quietly,  it  advanced.  Slowly,  it 
disappeared  :  the  policemen  saluting,  the  shopkeepers 
and  tenants  respectfully  motionless  or  saluting  also,  the 
concierge  crying,  the  faded  women  and  fresh  women 
following — the  woman  in  red  still  the  most  noticeable. 
And,  step  by  step,  went  the  horses,  the  procession  ; 
and,  as  they  went,  all  men  raised  their  hats,  sometimes 
a  woman  crossed  herself ;  and  many  people  must  have 
marvelled  at  the  mourners  who,  on  other  occasions, 
are  deemed  “  women  of  pleasure”,  the  abandoned,  the 
disreputable,  the  depraved.  Over  the  bridge,  past 
Notre  Dame ;  up  dim  streets.  Past  theatres,  cafes, 
fine  shops  ;  past  hovels,  past  drinking-dens.  On  and 
on ;  on  and  on  .  .  .  the  mourners  quietly  and  silently 
following  Marcelle.  Still  on  .  .  .  the  mourners 

accompanying  Marcelle,  once  most  blithe  of  Murger’s 
daughters,  farther  and  farther  from  Murger’s  land. 
Onwards  always,  through  the  gloom,  through  the 
mist,  to  Marcelle’s  last  destination  ;  then  back  again 
through  the  mist,  through  the  gloom,  without 
Marcelle — and  Marcelle  the  “  vraie  gamine”,  Marcelle 
the  Blonde,  only  a  memory,  only  a  name. 


JAKOB  BARTHOLDY,  COMPOSER. 

AKOB  BARTHOLDY  was  born  at  Hamburg  in 
the  year  1809.  Later  in  life  he  wrote  “Elijah”. 
He  was  very  popular  in  this  country,  and  though  his 
fame  may  in  the  future  be  slightly  dimmed  it  is  certain 
that  his  glory  will  never  diminish.  His  works  will  ever 
be  sung  and  played  as  much  as  they  are  at  present, 
though  it  is  possible,  as  some  allege,  that  they  will 
gradually  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Reader,  I  am  getting  befogged.  The  preceding  is 
my  first  attempt  at  writing  what  is  called  “  sound  ”  or 
“  safe  ”  criticism  ;  and  I  don’t  find  it  easy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  the  statements  contradict  others.  I 
have  observed  the  same  in  the  musical  columns  of  some 
of  the  daily  papers  ;  but  whereas  the  writers  seem  not  to 
notice  that  in  their  anxiety  for  safety  they  have  con¬ 
tradicted  themselves,  I  cannot  help  noticing  it.  I 
am  obviously  not  yet  a  master.  After  many  months 
of  strictly  private  exercise  I  shall  try  in  public  once 
again.  I  have  an  excellent  model  before  me,  a  Life  of 
Mendelssohn,  by  Stephen  S.  Stratton,  belonging  to  the 
wonderful  “  Master  Musicians”  series,  edited  by  F.  J. 
Crowest  and  published  by  Messrs.  Dent.  Mr.  Stratton 
is  well  known,  I  believe,  in  the  Midlands  as  a  critic  ; 
and  I  myself  have  read  a  few  short  articles  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  taste,  moderate  cul¬ 
ture  and  common-sense.  But  while  putting  together 
this  Lifeof  Mendelssohn  he  has  evidently  been  hypnotised 
by  Mr.  Crowest.  Even  in  that  gentleman’s  Life  of 
Beethoven  there  is  little  that  is  more  inept  and  less  en¬ 
lightened  than  the  stuff  I  find  on  many  pages  of  the 
book  before  me.  It  forms  a  complete  vindication  of 
all  I  have  said  in  these  columns  about  the  illiteracy 
of  musicians.  Mr.  Stratton’s  Mendelssohn  is  the 
kind  of  “  literature  ”  our  ordinary  trade-musicians 
read,  it  is  what  they  have  read  for  fifty  years.  It 
is  “safe”;  the  author  has  apparently  no  opinion 
of  his  own  ;  and  he  tries  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  has  opinions  by  carefully  saying  nothing  in 
a  solemn  manner.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
that  stupidity  and  fatuity  for  which  the  musical  criticism 
of  the  dailies  is  celebrated  ;  there  is  feeble  jocosity  and 
mid-Victorian  moralising  ;  there  is  all  that  highly  valu¬ 
able,  freehold,  non-copyright  property,  the  mass  of 
legends,  more  or  less  improbable,  and  in  all  cases 
pointless,  which  has  accumulated  round  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  known  as  Felix  Mendelssohn,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Jakob  Bartholdy.  The  mere 
writing  is  without  force,  reserve,  pungency,  beauty  ;  it 
is  as  nerveless  as  a  column  of  the  “Musical  Times”. 
In  a  word  the  book  is  as  bad  as  can  be  and  in  the  worst 
possible  way;  and  with  a  view  of  “  encouraging  the 
others”  I  mean  to  examine  it  in  some  detail. 

Let  us  start  with  the  preface.  It  contains,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  discover,  the  following  marvellous 
story  : — “  At  the  Jubilee  performance  of  ‘  Elijah  ’  given 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  October  8th,  1896, 
Mr.  William  Pountney,  a  well-known  local  bass  singer, 
took  part  in  the  quartet,  ‘  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord  ’.  This  gentleman  sang  in  the  chorus  at  the  first 
performance  in  1846,  and  that  fact  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Benecke,  Mendelssohn’s  daughter,  who 
had  intended  to  be  present  at  the  Jubilee  performance. 
Mrs.  Benecke  sent  Mr.  Pountney  the  photograph  of  a 
page  of  the  MS.,  with  the  following  inscription: — 

‘  Photographed  from  the  original  MS.  of  “  Elijah,”  in 
the  possession  of,  and  presented  to  Mr.  William 
Pountney  by,  Mary  Benecke,  nee  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  December,  1S96.’  ”  What  on  earth  this  deli¬ 
cious  morsel  of  tittle-tattle  has  to  do  with  Bartholdy’s 
life  I  cannot  guess  :  the  intellect  retires,  baffled  and 
ashamed,  before  the  problem.  In  the  first  chapter  we 
get  the  usual  cartload  of  rubbish  concerning  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  We  get  the  following  portrait  of 
Bartholdy’s  mother.  “  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
accomplishments,  played  and  sang  with  expression  and 
grace,  but  seldom,  and  only  for  her  friends  ;  she  drew 
exquisitely  ;  she  spoke  and  read  French,  English, 
Italian,  and — secretly — Homer,  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.”  The  authority  for  this  is  a  book  called  “The 
Mendelssohn  Family  ”,  and  needless  to  say  written  by  a 
Hensel.  We  learn  that  there  never  was  such  a  family 
of  high-minded  geniuses  as  the  Mendelssohns  and 
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Bartholdys.  But  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  the  work 
positively  stinks  with  improbability.  V  hy  on  earth 
should  this  accomplished  lady  read  Greek  “  secretly”  ? 
In  their  desire  to  glorify  the  family  of  Bartholdy  there 
was  no  lie,  however  fantastic  on  the  face  of  it — like  this 
reading  of  Homer  “secretly” — that  these  Bartholdys 
would  not  invent.  The  composer’s  mother  was 
doubtless  an  agreeable  person  with  a  smattering 
of  the  arts  :  that  is  all  one  can  allow.  As  for 
his  father,  no  duller  dog  ever  lived.  He  was  fond 
of  making  profound  remarks,  and  two  of  them 
are  given  in  this  book.  Alluding  to  his  father’s  and 
his  son’s  reputations,  he  said  :  “  Formerly  I  used  to 
be  the  son  of  my  father  ;  now  I  am  the  father  of  my 
son.”  I  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  transcribing  the 
other,  which  is  equally  obvious  and  cheap.  Is  this 
kind  of  thing  never  to  end?  Must  biographer  after 
biographer  repeat  the  old  lies,  the  old  irrelevancies,  the 
old  stupidities  ?  If  it  is  worth  while  writing  a  biography 
of  Bartholdy  at  all,  which  I  doubt,  all  this  nonsense 
about  the  Mendelssohn  family  demands  the  most 
rigorous  sorting  and  sifting.  We  do  not  want  the 
Mendelssohns’  opinions  of  each  other’s  surpassing 
merits  :  we  do  want  to  know,  if  possible,  what  they 
really  were.  Only  when  we  know  that  shall  we  be  in 
a  position  to  understand  many  traits,  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  in  the  character  of  Jakob  Bartholdy.  It 
seems  to  me  the  family  was  quite  a  decent  one,  not 
overburdened  with  intellect,  rich  and  able  to  enter¬ 
tain  all  the  distinguished  people  of  the  day,  neither 
mean  nor  generous  but  all  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the 
main  chance  If  one  remembers  all  this,  Bartholdy’s 
fulsome  compliments  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Queen  are  explicable.  If  the  Mendelssohn  family  was 
all  that  Mr.  Stratton  calls  it,  copying  from  the  book  on 
the  Mendelssohn  family,  then  it  is  clear  that  no  more 
perfect  lackey  than  Bartholdy  ever  lived. 

However,  the  private  character  of  Bartholdy  is  not  a 
very  important  matter.  No  book  need  be  written  to 
explain  it.  He  will  not  live  in  the  memory  of  man,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does,  by  virtue  of  his  personality.  His 
letters  are  interesting  enough  ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means,  as  he  is  called  in  this  book,  a  “  prince  of  letter 
writers  ” — no  one  with  a  fine  literary  sense  would  dream 
of  applying  the  phrase  to  him.  It  is  by  reason  of  his 
music,  and  his  music  alone,  that  he  is  interesting  ;  and 
if  his  music  is  to  be  discussed,  we  must  first  of  all  be 
shown  the  influences  that  moulded  the  musician  in  his 
earlier  days.  It  is  true  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
discuss,  that  the  main  thing  to  discuss  is  the  cause  that 
there  is  not  more.  Mr.  Stratton  in  his  later  chapters 
talks  about  the  music  for  some  few  pages  in  a  desultory 
fashion.  Some  of  his  criticism  is  sensible,  though  not 
illuminating  and  never  fresh  ;  but  some  of  it  seems  to 
m.e  altogether  absurd.  To  describe  the  oratorio  of  “  S. 
Paul”  as  founded  on  Bach  is,  for  example,  absurd.  The 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  “  Matthew  ”  and 
“  John  ”  Passions  and  the  “  Christmas  Oratorio  ”  might 
serve  to  show  that  between  these  mighty  works  and 
“  S.  Paul”  there  is  a  resemblance  solely  in  external 
form.  There  are  recitatives,  airs  and  choral  fugues  in 
all  four;  but  “  S.  Paul”  is  untouched  by  the  Bach 
spirit.  The  “Matthew”  and  “John”  Passions  are 
highly  dramatic,  especially  the  “  John  ”  ;  whereas 
“  S.  Paul”  is  entirely  undramatic  and  consists,  indeed, 
of  a  series  of  more  or  less  pretty  pieces  of  music.  Bach 
introduces  the  choral  with  enormous  effect  to  gain  his 
climaxes ;  Mendelssohn  shoves  in  a  choral  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  airs,  fugues  and  recitatives.  Once  only 
in  “  S.  Paul”  is  it  brought  in  justifiably,  and  that  is 
after  the  rather  sentimental  death  of  S.  Stephen.  And 
it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  choral  in  “Elijah” 
before  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven  provides  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  startling  anticlimaxes  in  music. 
But  Mr.Stratton’s  main  fault  is  that  of  omission.  Instead 
of  pointing  out  how  the  composer  developed  or  fell  back 
in  his  successive  works,  he  gives  us,  if  you  please, 
numerous  cuttings  from  the  journals  of  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago,  cuttings  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
pious  opinions  of  the  more  or  less  ignorant  critics  of 
the  epoch.  W  e  are  not  shown  the  influences  that 
shaped  the  composers  ;  no  hint  is  given  of  the  result  of 
those  influences.  Instead,  we  are  given  a  long  and 
tedious  account  of  garden-parties,  dances,  journeys, 


dinners  in  which  Bartholdy  participated.  The  stream 
of  anecdrainage  from  mid — or  early — Victorian  times 
flows  in  a  more  or  less  broken  manner  through  chapter 
after  chapter :  there  is  absolutely  no  effort  made  to 
reveal  to  us  the  real  Bartholdy,  either  as  man  or  as 
composer  of  music.  Trite  anecdotes  are  recounted, 
trite  and  often  utterly  irrelevant  comments  are  added  ; 
and  amidst  the  squirming  heap  of  facts  or  legends  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  the  things  of  real  importance. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  instances  of  omissions 
- — I  can  only  bring  the  broad  charge  against  the 
whole  book.  But  it  is  easy  to  quote  the  anecdotes, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  facts,  and  the  comments  they 
have  drawn  from  Mr.  Stratton.  Here  is  an  anecdote. 
Zelter  always  referred  to  Goethe  as  the  “  old  gentle¬ 
man  ”,  and  “Felix  soon  caught  up  Zelter’s  ex¬ 
pression.  His  teacher  was  ‘  Professor  Zelter  ’,  while 
the  famous  poet  was  ‘the  old  gentleman’.”  And 
here  is  Mr.  Stratton’s  comment: — “O  Felix!”  Here 
is  another  anecdote.  Says  Mr.  Stratton  “  It  may 
relieve  the  sadness  of  the  remaining  narrative  to  relate 
[an]  incident.  Big  posters  were  stuck  on  the  walls  in 
many  places  advertising  the  performance  of  Elijah.  A 
little  while  after,  other  posters,  relating  to  a  Whitsun 
trip,  were  posted  over  them,  but  not  covering  the 
lower  part.  The  combination  read  thus  :  ‘  The  Odd 
Fellows  of  Birmingham  will  make  an  extraordinary 
trip  to  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  returning 
next  day.  Leader  :  Mr.  Willy.  Conductor  :  Dr. 
Mendelssohn’.”  Happily  there  is  no  comment.  But 
this  business  of  choosing  Mr.  Stratton’s  facts  and 
anecdotes  and  comments  is  too  tiresome  :  these  two 
specimens  must  suffice.  As  for  Mr.  Stratton’s  literary 
style,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  does  not  exist.  From 
beginning  to  end  nearly  every  sentence  is  lame  or 
broken-backed ;  the  most  banal  sentiments  are  ex¬ 
pressed — if  anything  here  can  indeed  be  said  to  be 
expressed — in  the  most  banal  manner  possible  ;  there  is 
no  continuity,  so  that  in  reading  the  book  I  had  con¬ 
stantly  before  my  eyes  the  vision  of  a  kindly  gentleman 
diving  into  this  book  and  that — Grove’s  Dictionary,  the 
“  Mendelssohn  Family”,  and  so  on — and  finding  some¬ 
thing,  setting  it  down,  and  diving  again  into  his  books 
for  the  next  thing. 

I  have  always  respected  Mr.  Stratton  and  I  still 
respect  him.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  in  making  this 
book  he  has  for  the  time  lapsed  from  his  artistic  self- 
respect,  presumably  influenced  by  previous  volumes  of 
the  “  Master  Musicians  ”  series.  For  some  reason  not 
given  in  the  preface  he  has  striven,  not  altogether 
vainly,  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Crowest’s 
“  Beethoven”.  Be  it  noted  that  I  have  not  judged  his 
attempt  by  the  highest  standard :  or  rather,  having 
found  it  wanting  judged  by  the  highest  standard,  I 
have  applied  the  lowest  standard,  that  of  book-making, 
and  also  found  it  wanting.  As  mere  carpenter’s  work 
it  is  thoroughly  bad.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
recover  from  his  present  mental  indisposition.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  there  is  need  of  a  monograph 
dealing  with  Jakob  Bartholdy.  The  subject  is  not 
very  difficult.  The  composer  was  what  we  colloquially 
term  a  “decent  chap”.  He  had  his  endowment, 
a  narrow  endowment,  it  is  true  ;  he  wrote  a  great  deal 
of  very  beautiful  music,  the  power,  and  the  power 
alone,  of  which  was  grossly  exaggerated  half  a  century 
ago  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  for  a  man  of 
Mr.  Stratton’s  capability  to  run  through  his  music,  to 
select  the  things  that  really  matter,  to  discard  utterly, 
as  if  they  had  never  been  put  on  paper,  the  things  that 
do  not  matter,  and  then  give  us  a  clear  account  of  a 
very  pleasing  minor  musician.  It  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  literary  men  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  paint 
pictures  :  why  not,  for  once,  with  regard  to  a  man  who 
made  music  that  pleased  the  last  generation  too  much, 
that  pleases  the  present,  and  will  please  many  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come?  J.  F.  R. 


PARLOUR  MELODRAMA. 

NOW  that  children  enjoy  such  unbridled  license, 
what  were  known  as  “  parlour-games  ”  are  quite 
obsolete,  I  suppose.  They  belong  to  the  period  when 
little  girls  and  boys  were  forbidden  to  “  tear  their 
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clothes  and  make  a  noise  ” — functions  which  the  elders 
of  this  generation  sentimentally  encourage  them  to 
perform.  Unmitigated  forms  of  football,  cricket, 
croquet  and  other  games  are  now,  I  fancy,  welcomed 
by  these  elders  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  even  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  In  my  day  there  were  more 
strict  canons  of  behaviour.  We  had  to  amuse  ourselves 
quietly,  and  tidily,  or  not  at  all.  To  supply  a  happy 
compromise  between  young  England’s  innate  love  of 
outdoor  games  indoors  and  middle-aged  England’s 
desire  for  peace  and  quietness,  parlour  -  games 
came  into  fashion.  They  were  simple  affairs.  A 
table-cloth  was  removed,  a  few  diminutive  properties 
were  set  up,  and  forthwith  one  was  playing  some 
national  game.  The  joy  was  a  chastened  one,  with 
many  drawbacks.  That  article  common  to  all  games, 
the  ball,  was  for  ever  overleaping  the  bounds  of  the 
table,  and  having  to  be  searched  for,  feverishly,  under 
remote  furniture,  and  under  a  running  fire  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  disturbed  elders ;  and  when,  at 
length,  it  was  retrieved,  such  spirit  as  had  come  into 
the  game  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  was  hardly  recovered 
before  the  ball  was  lost  again.  Not  that  any  real 
ardour  was  ever  aroused  in  us.  When  you  had  to 
handle  the  willow  betwixt  finger  and  thumb,  before 
stumps  not  larger  than  matches  and  attached  to  a 
small  green  stand,  or  when  you  had  to  kick  off  a  foot¬ 
ball  with  a  finger-nail  instead  of  a  foot,  and  to  ward  it 
away  from  a  goal-post  that  was  always  succumb¬ 
ing  to  your  elbow,  I  defy  you  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  any  high  degree  those  hot  and  healthy 
passions  which  it  is  the  glory  of  British  pastimes 
to  arouse.  And  then  the  “  Rules  ”  !  In  the 
apparatus  of  every  parlour-game  was  included  a 
code  of  rules  which  gave  us  constant  agony.  The 
verbiage  of  tfiem  was  so  formidably  involved  that  more 
than  our  poor  childish  power  of  exegesis  was  needed 
to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  what  they  were  driving  at. 
The  various  interpretations  we  made  of  them,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  made  of  them,  led  to  many  whispered 
quarrels,  which,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  culminated  in 
shrill  altercations  and  caused  us  to  be  sent  summarily 
to  bed.  Altogether,  these  parlour-games  were  a  most 
depressing  and  demoralising  institution,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  of  our  battles  in  South  Africa  two 
years  ago  were  lost  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
Belgravia  and  Bayswater.  However,  it  is  not  that 
conviction  which  has  impelled  me  to  speak  here  of 
parlour-games.  It  is  merely  a  play  written  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Henderson,  and  produced  last  week  at  Wyndham’s 
Theatre.  Of  Mr.  Henderson’s  childhood  I  know 
nothing,  but  from  his  dramaturgic  methods  I  deduce 
that  it  must  have  been  largely  devoted  to  parlour- 
games.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  no  one  who 
had  not  been  a  confirmed  parlour-game-player  in  his 
day  could  have  so  ingeniously,  and  so  dispiritingly, 
adapted  a  noisy,  rough-and-tumble  melodrama  to  the 
requirements  of  a  little  troupe  of  quiet  comedians  in  a 
little  theatre. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Rome  a  very  wicked 
Italian,  who  was  called  Signor  d’Orelli.  He  wore  the 
points  of  his  moustache  waxed  up  towards  his  flashing 
eyes,  and,  after  seducing  a  married  peasant-girl  in  his 
native  land,  came  to  England,  wormed  his  way  into 
the  best  society,  and  there  proceeded  to  lay  snares 
for  the  young,  lovely  and  virtuous  Lady  Lumley. 
She,  after  the  manner  of  her  kind,  came  to 
his  rooms,  at  midnight.  So  did  the  husband, 
after  the  manner  of  his.  And  somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground  was  one  without  whom  the  villain  had  reckoned 
— one  Giuseppe,  originally  the  husband  of  the  aforesaid 
peasant-girl,  later  the  grinder  of  an  organ,  hissing 
“vendetta”  through  his  flashing  teeth,  and  now  valet 
to  Lord  Lumley,  and  still  on  the  vendetta- path.  These, 

I  take  it,  were  the  elements  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  first 
mental  draft  of  his  play.  And  it  is  probable  that  from 
them,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  there  would  have 
been  evolved  a  stirring  melodrama.  But  a  strange  thing 
happened  to  Mr.  Henderson  when  he  had  got  thus  far. 
Something,  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  melodrama  was 
no  longer  so  popular  as  it  had  been  in  London,  or 
perhaps  an  exclusive  admiration  for  the  art  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  impelled  him  to  change  his  tactics.  He 
pitched  his  scheme  in  the  comedic  key,  toned  it  down 


and  made  it  “  psychological  ”  and  all  that.  Lord 
Lumley,  instead  of  being  merely  a  hero,  became  a 
neglectful  husband,  absorbed  in  scientific  inventions, 
and  this  change  opened  up  the  way,  not  only  for  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  comedic  power,  but  also  for  interesting 
discussions  as  to  the  proper  relations  between  wives  and 
husbands.  The  villain  himself  became  a  famous  Italian 
novelist,  whose  misdeeds,  as  we  infer,  are  due  rather  to 
the  vanity  of  the  artistic  temperament  than  to  mere 
villainhood.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  play,  the  vengeful 
organ-grinder  is  the  only  figure  whom  Mr.  Henderson 
left  frankly  melodramatic.  A  sailor  and  his  lass,  who, 
as  I  conceive,  were  originally  to  have  supplied  that 
comic  relief  which  in  true  melodrama  gives  our  blood 
time  to  curdle  between  the  essential  episodes,  were 
turned  into  figures  of  highest  comedy — Commander 
Lord  Ronalds  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Thornton  :  their  names 
speak  for  them.  In  the  last  act  the  villain  does  not 
fall  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  organ-grinder  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gets  off  with  a  very  good  start.  The  heroine 
does  not  fall  into  the  orating  hero’s  arms  as  the  curtain 
falls  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  go  into  the  next  room 
to  enjoy  a  good  dinner.  And  the  title  of  the  play  is  not 
“  Through  Darkest  Waters  ”  or  “  Even  Unto  Death  ”, 
but  “  The  Mummy  and  the  Humming  Bird”.  Every¬ 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Henderson  was 
done  to  bring  the  play  within  the  accustomed  range  of 
Mr.  Wyndham,  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  company,  and  of 
Wyndham’s  Theatre.  The  attempt  has  succeeded  in  so 
far  that  Mr.  Wyndham  accepted  the  play  and  produced 
it,  evidently  thinking  it  was  comedic  enough  for  his  self- 
respect.  It  has  succeeded  in  so  far  that  the  play  held 
spellbound  the  majority  of  the  audience  on  the  first  night. 
But  it  has  not  succeeded  in  so  far  that  the  play  can  appeal 
to  such  sophisticated  persons  as  you,  reader,  or  I.  You 
or  I  can  be  trusted  to  enjoy  a  naked  and  unashamed 
melodrama.  Our  pleasure  in  that  kind  is  dual  :  we  are 
thrilled  now  and  again  despite  ourselves,  and  through¬ 
out  we  are  tickled  by  the  absurdities.  Blood  and 
thunder,  by  all  means,  for  us.  But  the  blood  must  be 
red,  and  the  thunder  loud.  When  we  see  not  a  drop  of 
the  one,  when  we  hear  but  faint  claps  of  the  other  at  a 
genteel  distance,  we  are  neither  thrilled  nor  amused. 
We  are  merely  bored.  If  Mr.  Henderson  thought  to 
propitiate  us  by  the  elements  of  comedy  in  his  play,  he 
was  too  sanguine.  We  can  take  no  pleasure  in  comedy 
that  alternates  with  melodrama.  The  two  things  are 
mutually  murderous.  Not  only  does  the  one  put  us  out 
of  key  for  the  other  without  putting  us  into  key  for 
itself,  but  also  it  is  impossible  that  when  they  are 
mixed  up  either  should  be  decently  good  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  perhaps  has  a  real  talent  for  one 
or  the  other,  or  for  both,  should  devote  himself  to  one 
of  them,  or  to  both  separately.  At  present  he  has 
fallen  between  two  stools. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  you  and  me,  the  sophisti¬ 
cated.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  unsophisticated 
majority  was  delighted  with  this  play  on  its  first 
night.  At  the  end  of  every  act  the  curtain  was  raised 
again  and  again,  to  the  tune  of  deepest-throated  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Yet,  when  at  the  end  of  the  play  the  author 
appeared  to  take  his  reward  personally,  there  was  the 
usual  outburst  of  angry  caterwauling.  The  mental 
workings  of  the  gallery  are  certainly  strange.  Why 
suddenly  turn  and  rend  a  man  in  whose  work  you  have 
been  revelling  for  the  past  three  hours  ?  The  anomaly 
recalls  to  me  from  my  schooldays  a  certain  form-master 
who  was  a  most  amiable,  easy-going  creature  through¬ 
out  term-time,  but  who  at  the  end  of  every  term  sent  in 
a  most  vindictive  report  of  his  every  pupil.  “Makes 
no  effort  to  compensate  for  natural  lack  of  ability,  sloth 
being  his  one  apparent  aim”  ;  “  His  progress  both  in 
work  and  in  manners  has  been  in  a  backward  direction, 
and  lamentably  rapid  ”  ;  “  Idle,  impertinent  and,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  underhand  ” — such  were  his  descriptions  of 
even  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  and  innocent 
of  his  charges,  to  whom  he  had  never  once  spoken  a 
harsh  word.  In  most  cases,  the  personality  of  a  man 
as  expressed  in  his  writings  is  quite  different  from  his 
real  self,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  accommodate  style  to 
facts  ;  thus  the  inconsistency  in  this  form-master  might 
have  been  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a 
strong  literary  bent  towards  invective,  and  that  his  pen 
ran  away  with  him.  But  how  to  explain  the  similar 
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inconsistency  of  illiterate  first-nighters?  The  old  instinct 
of  savagery,  the  old  joy  in  inflicting  pain  for  pain’s  sake, 
may  account  for  it  :  bears  being  now  protected  by  law, 
dramatists  are  baited  in  their  stead.  A  safer  explanation 
is  that  the  public,  being  now  half-educated,  knows 
enough  to  be  sure  that  whatever  gives  it  really  keen 
pleasure  must  be  very  sorry  stuff.  Intellectually,  then, 
these  caterwaulings  are  a  sign  of  grace.  But  they  are 
very  bad  form,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued.  The 
drunkard  does  not  yell  curses  at  the  publican  whose 
liquor  has  pleasantly  inebriated  him.  If  he  does,  he 
ought  not  to.  Max. 


BONUS  SYSTEMS. 

RIGHTLY,  or  wrongly,  bonuses  play  a  large  part  in 
modern  life  assurance.  They  had  their  origin  in 
ignorance;  they  have  their  justification  in  justice.  The 
methods  in  accordance  with  which  profits  or  bonuses 
should  be  distributed  have  frequently  been  discussed 
by  actuaries,  and  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  most  equitable  system  to  adopt. 
Equity  aims  at  apportioning  the  profits  in  such  a 
way  that  the  various  classes  of  policy-holders  receive 
the  share  of  the  surplus  which  they  have  earned.  It  is 
for  instance  appropriate  that  policies  which  have  been 
long  in  force,  and  on  which  considerable  reserves  have 
been  accumulated,  should  receive  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  surplus  arising  from  the  interest  earned  being  in 
excess  of  the  interest  assumed  ;  and  that  new  policies, 
on  which  little  or  no  reserves  have  been  accumulated, 
should  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  profit  derived 
from  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  lives  which  have  been  recently 
medically  examined  are  likely  to  be  healthier  than  the 
lives  of  policy-holders  who  have  been  insured  for  many 
years  ;  and  it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  profits 
derived  from  the  mortality  experienced  being  more 
favourable  than  the  mortality  provided  for  should  be 
given  in  larger  proportion  to  new  assurers  than  to  old. 
There  is  a  third  principal  source  of  profit,  which  is 
derived  from  the  expenditure  provided  for  being  greater 
than  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  as  obtaining  new 
business  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  maintain¬ 
ing  old  business,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  surplus  derived  from  this  source  should 
be  allotted  to  old  policy-holders  than  to  new  ones. 

Such  considerations  as  these  present  many  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  the  method  of  distributing  bonuses  on  this 
principle  is  called  the  “  Contribution  Method  ”.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  apply,  and 
it  suffers  from  the  important  drawback  that  the  ordinary 
policy-holder  cannot  understand  the  working  of  the 
system,  and  is  little  able  to  estimate  future  results  from 
a  consideration  of  the  past. 

From  this  latter  point  of  view  the  system  of  uniform 
reversionary  bonuses  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  on 
this  plan  the  sum  assured  is  increased  by  a  uniform 
percentage,  which,  when  “simple”  bonuses  are  given, 
Is  calculated  upon  the  sum  originally  assured,  and  when 
**  compound  ”  bonuses  are  given  is  reckoned  upon  the 
sum  assured,  and  upon  previous  reversionary  bonuses 
which  have  not  been  commuted  for  cash,  or  for  a 
reduction  of  premium.  Normally  the  system  of  simple 
reversionary  bonuses  is  unduly  favourable  to  new 
policies,  and  unfavourable  to  policies  of  long  duration. 
The  compound  reversionary  bonus  gives  effect  to  the 
fact  that  policies  of  long  standing  make  larger  contri¬ 
butions  to  surplus  than  policies  which  have  been  recently 
effected  ;  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  com¬ 
pound  reversionary  bonus  system  does  substantial 
justice  to  different  classes  of  policy-holders  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  easily  understood  and  enables  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  future  to  be  formed  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past. 

Any  of  these  systems  of  bonus  distribution  may  to  a 
large  extent  be  made  equitable  as  among  different 
classes  of  policy-holders  by  an  appropriate  calculation 
of  the  premiums  charged,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  methods  of  valuation.  But  there  are  two 
other  distinctions  among  bonus  systems,  one  of  which 
can  be  unhesitatingly  described  as  substantially  just, 
and  the  other  as  inherently  opposed  to  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutual  life  assurance.  With  a  quinquennial 


distribution  of  surplus,  and  the  declaration  of  an 
interim  bonus  for  such  policies  as  become  claims 
between  one  valuation  and  the  next,  an  adequate 
share  of  the  surplus  is  given  to  every  participating 
policy-holder.  This  is  not  the  case  under  the  Tontine, 
or  deferred  bonus  system,  which  reserves  the  profits 
exclusively  for  those  policy-holders  wrho  survive  a 
tontine  period  of  10,  15,  or,  more  usually,  20  years.  The 
holders  of  tontine  policies  who  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  tontine  period  pay  more  than  their  insurance 
protection  has  actually  cost,  and  this  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  essential  idea  of  mutual  life  assurance. 
We  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the 
tontine  system,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  all  too 
readily  lends  itself ;  but  many  of  the  vendors  of  such 
policies  possess  the  knack  of  presenting  their  wares  in 
an  attractive  guise,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  part  of  the  premium  which  pur¬ 
chases  the  right  to  participate  in  tontine  bonuses  is 
pure  gambling,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  major  part  of  the  premium,  which  is 
employed  to  purchase  insurance  protection,  is  invested. 
Roughly  speaking,  three-fourths  of  the  premium  on 
tontine  policies  is  employed  to  buy  assurance,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  premium  is  employed  to  purchase  tontine 
bonuses  ;  this  latter  is  undisguised  gambling  which  is 
the  exact  negation  of  assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

41  Chester  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

15  October,  1901. 

Sir, — A  remarkable  article  published  by  you  on 
5  October  under  the  heading  “  Smallpox  and  the  Con¬ 
science  Clause  ”  affords  an  alarming  glimpse  of  the 
dangerous  pretensions  of  the  modern  pseudo-scientist. 
To  the  genuine  achievements  of  science  we  all  in  these 
days  pay  the  cheerful  tributes  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of 
science  that  we  are  not  inclined  fondly  to  cherish.  But 
it  now  appears  that  we  may  be  nourishing  a  viper  in 
our  bosom  ;  and  after  being  warned  against  any  inquiry 
into  his  procedure  on  the  ground  (likely  enough)  that  it 
is  beyond  our  comprehension,  we  must  steel  ourselves 
against  “  unnecessary  and  painful  emotions  ”  and  sub¬ 
mit  ourselves  and  our  offspring  with  what  frequency  he 
chooses  to  his  experimental  stings,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a  revived  Inquisition. 

We  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with  or  answered  if  we 
object ;  we  are  not  even  to  bespeak  consideration  for 
the  consciences  of  others.  “  The  intrusion  of  con¬ 
science  into  an  affair  of  this  kind  is  a  wicked  anach¬ 
ronism.”  We  are  simply  to  be  excommunicated.  Here 
are  the  outrageous  words  you  suffer  to  appear  in  your 
columns  respecting  not  the  diseased  person,  not  the 
leper,  not  the  man  with  smallpox,  but  the  healthy 
person  who  has  nothing  against  him  except  that  he  has 
a  clear  conscience,  a  whole  skin,  and  a  clean  body  and 
will  not  believe  that  there  is  no  way  of  salvation  from 
smallpox  except  by  being  cowpoxed.  Although  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  he  is  to  be  treated  as  “vicious  matter  and 
a  public  danger  ”.  “  The  means  of  public  conveyance  ”, 
says  your  article,  “  should  be  closed  to  him,  all  shops, 
schools,  theatres,  churches,  hotels,  public-houses  and 
restaurants  should  refuse  to  harbour  him  ;  his  linen 
should  not  go  to  the  wash,  his  shoes  to  the  cobbler  nor 
his  letters  through  the  post”. 

Of  course  one  assumes  that  on  subjects  of  this  kind 
the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  himself  pays  the 
tribute  to  what  he  may  think  to  be  authority,  and, 
whatever  his  responsibility,  is  not  himself  directly 
responsible  for  this  article.  And  even  if  he  were,  it 
would  be  indeed  unlike  the  Saturday  Review  if  against 
exhortations  of  this  sort  the  proposed  victim  were  per¬ 
mitted  no  defence. 

And  first,  I  beg  that  you  and  your  unsuspecting 
readers  will  not  be  put  off  your  guard  by  the  ingenious 
plea  that  it  is  only  the  bacteriologist  that  is  “  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  even  to  understand  the  evidence  regarding  the 
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artificial  production  of  relative  or  complete  immunity 
to  a  disease  From  this  and  the  context,  it  might 
easily  be  concluded,  as  we  are  of  course  expected  to 
conclude,  that  immunity,  “relative  or  complete”,  is 
secured  by  vaccination  in  the  opinion  of  all  bacteri¬ 
ologists.  No  one  would  imagine  that  the  man  who  is 
to  be  excommunicated  could,  if  not  gagged,  quote 
chapter  and  verse  from  not  only  a  bacteriologist,  but  a 
specialist  in  cow-pox  in  denial  of  the  production  of 
immunity  by  vaccination,  and  also  in  denial  of  an  equally 
ingenious  insinuation  that  vaccination,  once  empirical, 
is  now  justified  by  modern  serumtherapy.  I  quote  the 
Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
in  King’s  College  (Mr.  E.  M.  Crookshank)  who  in  his 
book  on  “  The  History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination  ” 
Vol.  I.  page  463  says 

“  The  statement  that  the  protective  measures 
which  have  been  introduced  by  Pasteur,  such  as 
inoculation  for  chicken  cholera,  anthrax  and  rabies, 
are  analogous  to  Jenner’s  vaccination  as  a  protective 
against  smallpox  is  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
fallacious  theory  of  cow-smallpox.  Pasteur’s  system 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  old  method  of  small¬ 
pox  inoculation.  Variolation,  though  a  dangerous 
practice,  can  at  least  claim  to  be  based  upon 
scientific  grounds — the  prevention  or  modification  of 
a  disease  by  artificially  inducing  a  mild  attack  of  that 
disease.  Jenner’s  substitution  of  cow-pox  inocula¬ 
tion  was  a  purely  empirical  treatment  based  upon 
folklore,  and  involved  a  totally  different  pathological 
principle — the  protection  from  one  disease  by  the 
artificial  induction  of  a  totally  distinct  disease — a 
principle  which  was  not,  and  has  not  been  since, 
supported  by  either  clinical  experience  or  pathological 
experiments.  The  Jennerian  method  has  for  nearly 
a  century  struggled  for  existence  with  the  support  of 
the  cow-smallpox  theory  and  the  numerous  and 
ingenious  explanations  of  failures  embodied  in 
the  assertions  of  spurious  cow-pox,  inefficiently 
performed  vaccination,  inferior  quality  of  lymph, 
deficiency  in  the  number  and  quality  of  marks,  and 
the  misinterpretation  of  statistics.  Inoculation  of 
cow-pox  does  not  have  the  least  effect  in  affording 
immunity  from  the  analogous  disease  in  man, 
syphilis,  and  neither  does  cow-pox,  horse-pox,  sheep- 
pox,  cattle  plague  nor  any  other  radically  dissimilar 
disease,  exercise  any  specific  protective  power  against 
human  smallpox.  Inoculation  of  cow-pox,  horse-pox, 
and  cattle  plague  have  totally  failed  to  exterminate 
smallpox  ;  and  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease  we 
must  in  future  resort  to  methods  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  Haygarth,  which  in  modern  times  have 
been  so  successful  in  stamping  out  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ere 
long  a  system  of  compulsory  notification  and  isola¬ 
tion  will  replace  vaccination.  Indeed  I  maintain  that 
where  isolation  and  vaccination  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  isolation  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  staying  the  outbreak, 
though  vaccination  has  received  the  credit.” 

I  have  purposely  lengthened  this  quotation  in  order 
to  include  the  last  sentence  which  supplies  you  with 
the  reply  to  another  point  in  your  contributor’s  article. 
Here  on  the  only  authority  we  are  henceforth  allowed 
to  plead  (the  authority  of  a  bacteriologist)  the  control 
over  smallpox  to-day  as  compared  with  former  times  is 
explained  by  our  methods  of  isolation.  If  you  want 
any  corroboration  of  that  opinion  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  Registrar-General’s  table  of  the  mortality  from 
zymotic  diseases  in  London  and  see  the  difference  in 
the  smallpox  record  before  1886  and  since,  1886  being 
the  first  year  of  the  systematic  removal  of  cases  to  the 
hospital  ships. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  constituting  an  alleged 
proof  of  the  heavier  incidence  of  the  disease  on  the 
unvaccinated  I  have  not  space  to  show  how  far  it  is 
from  being  the  case  that  only  fanatics  contest  them  and 
the  conclusions  from  them.  A  statistical  argument 
cannot  be  a  short  argument.  But  I  refer  you  again  to 
the  bacteriologist,  certainly  not  a  fanatic,  who  tells  you, 
in  the  passage  above  quoted,  how  the  explanations  of 
the  failures  of  vaccination  include  the  “misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  statistics  ”. 


I  cannot  abuse  my  privilege  by  asking  more  of  your 
space.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  reader  of  the  article  I 
complain  of  could  imagine  from  the  violent  references 
of  your  contributor  to  the  antivaccinator  as  “  only  a 
specially  dangerous  and  pestilent  instance  of  the  kind 
of  persons  who  have  opposed  every  branch  of  medical 
study  and  medical  investigation  ”  that  he  had  behind  him 
the  authority  in  the  matters  I  have  referred  to  of  so 
distinguished  a  bacteriologist  as  Professor  Crookshank. 
Was  this  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  your  con¬ 
tributor  or  to  wilful  concealment  ?  If  to  the  former, 
you  are  to  be  condoled  with,  having  honestly  taken 
your  contributor  for  a  man  of  wider  knowledge  ;  if  to 
the  latter,  I  presume  the  excommunication  he  would 
mete  out  to  us  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  meted  out  to 
him.  In  either  case  some  amends  will  be  made  to  the 
antivaccinator  ;  but  he  demands  no  more  than  the 
common  justice  of  the  fair  discussion  of  his  case,  free 
from  the  constant  and  irritating  imputation  of  that 
ignorance  to  him  which  is  really  attributable  to  his 
arrogant  critics,  whether  on  the  bench  or  on  the  press. 
He  is  generally  a  convert,  tardily  driven  from  the  side 
of  favour  to  the  side  of  persecution.  He  therefore 
knows  both  sides.  His  persecutors  refuse  to  know 
more  than  one. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Paul. 

[Mr.  Paul  will  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  attempt  to 
convert  him  in  a  foot-note.  In  the  article  to  which  he 
refers  reasons  were  given  for  excluding  from  the 
columns  of  a  weekly  review  a  technical  discussion  of 
a  bacteriological  question,  and  we  shall  not  now 
discuss  the  significance  of  the  quotation  from  Professor 
Crookshank’s  volumes.  There  are  times  and  places 
for  such  discussion  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Paul  does  not  know  it, 
j  he  must  take  our  assurance  that  the  arguments  of 
Professor  Crookshank  are  neither  unknown  to  bacterio¬ 
logists  nor  ignored  by  them.  If  Mr.  Paul  will  steel 
himself  to  read  our  article  again,  he  will  see  that  our 
objection  to  “conscience”  in  this  matter  is  not  the 
result  on  the  owner  of  the  conscientious  scruple,  but 
;  its  danger  to  others.  When  there  is  smallpox  about, 

!  the  bodies  of  the  unvaccinated,  by  their  offer  of  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  disease,  are  a  danger  to  the  community. 
“  I  will  take  the  risk  of  suffering  for  my  own  belief” 

!  says  the  conscientiously  unvaccinated  ;  and  we  are 
I  prepared  to  respect  his  claim.  But,  by  implication,  he 
adds  :  “I  will  take  the  risk  of  others  suffering  for  my 
belief”;  that  is  the  “  wicked  anachronism  ”.  If  there 
be  conscience  in  the  matter,  the  conscientiously  un¬ 
vaccinated  should  cheerfully  undergo  the  sanitary 
method  of  isolation  directed  against  himself,  while  an 
epidemic  is  among  us.  He  is  then  on  a  secure  pinnacle, 
void  of  offence  or  danger  to  all  but  himself.  If  our 
correspondent  thinks  he  can  make  any  point  by 
painfully  differentiating  the  writer  of  the  article  from 
the  Editor  of  this  Review,  he  is  on  a  wrong  tack. — 
Ed.  S.R.]  _ _ 

FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  TRASHY 
LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Gresham  Club,  14  Oct.,  1901. 

Sir,— I  have  been  a  reader  and  for  the  most  part  a 
subscriber  to  your  paper  since  its  first  number ;  I 
am  amazed  that  the  Saturday  Review  should  give 
itself  away  in  printing  the  anonymous  letter  in  its  last 
issue.  As  I  live  on  the  very  borders  of  Chelsea  I  have 
frequently  visited  the  Chelsea  Free  Library.  The 
librarian  Mr.  Quin  is  one  of  the  most  competent  in 
London  and  has  assured  me  that  the  purchase  of  novels 
is  but  five  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  on  books. 
Would  your  correspondent  exclude  fiction  entirely 
when  he  must  know  that  some  of  the  best  reading  of 
the  day  takes  that  form  ?  His  assertion  is  a  libel  on 
good  work  done.  Yours  faithfully, 

T.  G.  Norton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Welbeck  Mansions,  Inglewood  Road, 

West  Hampstead,  N.W.,  17  October,  1901. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  endorse  the  statement  of  “  A  Chelsea 
Ratepayer”.  For  example  the  Central  Hampstead 
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Library  has  on  its  shelves  that  book  of  beastly  drunken 
scenes  “  Bowery  Tales,  Crane  (S.)”.  What  good  can 
be  done  by  circulating  a  work  of  the  kind? 

Yours  faithfully, 

♦  A  Hampstead  Resident. 


UNCRITICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore,  1901. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  17th  ult.  in  the  article 
“  Uncritical  Criticism”,  you  say  “At  the  earliest 
moment  for  which  we  have  evidence,  say  a.d.  50, 
we  find  Christians  believing  in  a  divine  Christ,  in 
His  Resurrection,  and  in  all  that  is  involved  in  His 
unique  personality”.  Why  is  50  a.d.  fixed  as  the 
earliest  moment  for  which  we  have  evidence  ?  In 
1  Cor.  xv.  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  he  preached 
unto  them  the  gospel  which  they  also  received,  by 
which  they  are  saved — just  as  he  had  received  it,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  : 
that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scriptures  :  and  then  the  Apostle 
goes  on  to  enumerate  those  by  whom  He  was  seen 
about  that  time,  and  best  of  all  as  seen  by  himself, 
and  goes  on  to  say  “  Therefore  whether  it  were  I  or 
they,  so  we  preach ,  and  so  ye  believed  ”.  This  shows 
very  clearly  that  all  the  Apostles  preached  the  same 
doctrine  at  all  times  after  the  Resurrection  as  in 
Acts  v.  42. 

When  people  deny  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  nowa¬ 
days,  they  forget  what  is  involved  in  it,  as  S.  Paul  tells 
the  Corinthians  who  denied  His  resurrection  in  his 
day — •“  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 
raised  :  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain  ; 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins  ”.  “  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 

hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.” 

If  the  faith  of  the  Christians  in  S.  Paul’s  day  who 
denied  the  Resurrection  was  vain,  and  they  remained 
in  their  sins,  those  who  deny  the  Resurrection  at  the 
present  day  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  they  only 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  prefer  to  remain  in 
their  natural  sinful  state,  and  so  frustrate  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  ii.  21).  This  doctrine  is 
not  new,  the  Sadducees  held  it  in  our  Lord’s  time,  and 
all  the  Apostles  had  to  combat  the  same  idea  in  their 
day,  if  the  Acts  and  their  Epistles  are  accepted  as  any 
evidence.  The  Gospel  never  forces  itself  on  any  man, 
as  our  Lord  says  “  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  ”.  It  is  only  so-called  churchmen  who  attempt  to 
force  their  ideas  on  people  by  threats  of  damnation  &c. 
They  are  all  false  who  do  so  ;  the  true  Gospel,  as 
Luther  says,  brings  peace,  comfort  and  consolation  to 
all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  as  their  risen  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  T.  Fischer. 

CHRISTIAN  CONVERTS  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mangalore,  Malabar  Coast,  1901. 

Sir,— Not  long  ago  Dr.  Welldon,  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  only  loyal  natives  in 
India  are  Christian  converts.  I  understand  that  he  has 
subsequently  qualified  this  statement  ;  but  as  this  is 
nothing  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  over-zealous,  I  am 
not  very  much  surprised.  I  should  like  with  your  per¬ 
mission  to  state  some  aspects  of  the  case  as  presented 
to  me.  At  the  present  time  I  am  stationed  in  the 
Malabar  coast  where  missionary  enterprise  is,  for  India, 
very  fruitful.  My  domestic  servants  are  Christians.  My 
office  peon  also  is  a  Christian  and  consequently  feels 
himself  entitled  to  raise  his  puggree  (head-dress) 
when  he  salutes  me.  The  significance  of  this  act 
only  those  who  have  lived  in  India  can  appreciate. 
Generally  speaking,  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  new  birth  are  the  adoption  of  European 
dress  and  the  more  offensive  European  customs. 


The  native  convert  knows  he  worships  the  same 
God,  he  repeats  the  same  creed,  and  dreams  of  the 
same  heaven  as  an  Englishman.  He  feels  himself  a 
brother  in  Christ.  With  these  views  will  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  he  makes  other  demands  ?  In  a  short  time 
we  shall  see  him  clamouring  more  persistently  than  any 
Congress  wallah  for  “privileges  and  rights”.  He 
reads  in  the  Bible  that  all  men  are  brothers— how  dare 
an  Englishman  then  deny  him  home  rule  and  treat  him 
as  a  conquered  subject  ?  The  process  is  in  development 
and  only  requires  time  for  perfection.  I  shall  not  try 
to  decide  whether  the  convert  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
aspirations  ;  nor  are  these  aspirations  a  direct  result, 
but  a  side-issue,  of  his  conversion.  Would  it  be  out  of 
place  to  remind  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  that  the  Master 
Himself  distinguished  between  politics  and  religion 
when  He  said  “  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s ;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s  ”? 

Having  taught  the  Hindus  about  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  deposition  of  James  II.,  the  Congress 
was  the  inevitable,  if  illogical,  outcome  ;  and  Bishop 
Welldon  ought  to  be  very  thankful  if  native  converts 
do  not  regard  a  common  creed  as  a  great  leveller,  and 
demand  the  right  of  governing  themselves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  letter  to  excite  argument 
about  the  desirability  of  Congress  ideals  :  what  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  if  these  ideals*are  distasteful  to  the 
governing  class,  Christianity  as  it  is  practised  is  more 
likely  to  aggravate  the  evil.  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  religious  conversion  ;  but 
sometimes  onlookers  see  most  of  the  game,  and  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  become  a  bishop  before  one 
can  appreciate  plain  facts  and  obvious  tendencies. 
Enclosing  my  card, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  de  M. 

[Our  correspondent  plainly  is  not  “an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  conversion  ”.  The  dangers  he 
suggests  could  only  arise  from  a  total  misconception 
of  Christianity,  a  misconception  which  such  men  as 
Dr.  Welldon  are  able  to  appreciate  and  guard  against. 
Of  course  the  statement  that  the  only  loyal  natives  of 
India  are  the  converts,  if  it  was  really  made,  was  entirely 
unwise  and  unjust.  But  unwise  teaching  does  not 
excuse  animus  against  all  Christian  missionaries. 

Ed.  S.  R.] 


TENURE  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Woodbury,  Malvern  Link,  16  October,  1901. 

Sir, — There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen’s 
paper  which  he  read  at  Brighton  to  which  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader^  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  It  is  that  relating  to  tenure. 

It  runs  as  follows — “  the  existing  school  buildings 
to  be  used  rent  free,  in  return  for  which  the  local 
managers,  whether  members  of  School  Boards  or 
managers  of  voluntary  schools,  to  have  the  right  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers  submit,  in  the 
first  case,  to  the  approval  of,  and,  in  the  second  case, 
to  an  appeal  to,  the  county  authority.” 

Mr.  Boscawen  can  hardly  have  said  this  in  his 
capacity  as  Fourth  Charity  Commissioner  for  the  past 
policy  of  the  Charity  Commission  has  been  opposed  to 
any  appeal  whatever,  and  it  would  appear  also  that  his 
views  do  not  exactly  tally  with  those  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  last  sessions  Elementary  Teachers’  Tenure 
Bill. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Boscawen  is  one  of  that  small  and 
select  band  answerable  for  the  withdrawal  of  that 
measure  ? 

In  any  case  it  is  a  matter  to  be  welcomed  that  nobody 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  displayed  the 
slightest  opposition  to  this  principle  of  a  right  of  appeal 
in  case  of  dismissal. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Allen. 
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R.  MOLLOY  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  first-class  book  of  a  second-rate  kind. 
That  the  class  is  indifferent  goes  without  saying.  Com¬ 
pilation  is  not  composition.  Atmosphere,  perspective, 
and  arrangement  are  not  the  characteristics  of  scrap¬ 
books,  which  are  miscellanies  by  nature,  and  exhibit 
indiscriminate  pictures  of  mountains  and  of  molehills, 
of  beauties  and  of  villains,  of  facts  and  of  fictions 
in  paginal  equality  and  inconsequent  order.  None 
the  less  there  are  scrapbooks  and  scrapbooks, 
as  every  purchaser  from  second-hand  catalogues  is 
aware. 

Mr.  Molloy  has  read  many  manuscripts  connected 
with  the  Marlboroughs,  he  has  dipped  into  the 
Morrison  collection,  some  of  the  Hanover  manu¬ 
scripts  and  a  letter  or  so  at  Madresfield  Court.  He 
has  looked  through  his  Macpherson,  his  Coxe,  his 
Burnet,  his  Dalrymple,  his  Wentworth  Papers  and, 
above  all,  the  quite  unfamiliar  “  Diary  of  Queen 
Mary”  published  from  the  archives  of  Herrenhausen. 
So  far  so  good.  He  is  not,  to  his  honour,  a  snipper 
of  old  newspapers.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  before 
we  appreciate  his  excellences,  that  he  is  neither  his¬ 
torian  nor  stylist.  He  has  no  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  his  period,  that  context  which  alone 
gives  chronicle  complexion.  He  is  unaware,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  “  Garden  Plot  ”  verses  are  by  Swift. 
He  has  little  of  that  critical  tact  which  alone  winnows 
the  grain  from  the  chaff.  Even  his  authorities  flutter 
loose  in  his  hands.  He  cites  the  “Minutes”  of 
Mesnager,  and  the  Stuart  Papers  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence.  He  quotes  the  “Conduct  of  the  Duchess” 
without  even  a  mention  of  its  corrective  pamphlet 
“The  Other  Side”.  He  refers  to  “ The  Bolingbroke 
Letters  ”  as  if  it  were  not  the  familiar  “  Bolingbroke’s 
Political  Correspondence  ”.  He  gives  no  references  and 
appends  no  index.  He  takes  the  superficial  view  of 
“  Whig  and  Tory”.  He  seems  never  to  have  heard  of 
the  “  New  Whigs  ”  at  all.  His  English  is  slipshod  and 
journalistic.  He  constantly  employs  the  pronominal 
nominative  pendent  (to  use  an  awkward  term  for  an 
awkward  trick).  He  speaks  of  “  reliable  ”  in  his  first 
volume,  and  “preventative”  in  his  second.  When 
Prince  George  is  in  mourning,  he  says  “  he  had  donned 
the  customary  suits  of  woe  On  his  opening  page  he 
indulges  in  bathos  which  would  have  delighted  Pope — 
“  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  L,  and 
unfortunate  ”  ;  while  padded  platitude  culminates,  as  it 
were,  in  the  description  of  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(vol.  i.  p.  252).  He  is  sometimes  inaccurate,  especially 
in  his  judgments  of  character.  He  styles  Marlborough, 
who  could  hardly  write  English,  “an  adept  in  turning 
phrases  ” ;  and  Bolingbroke,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought,  disliked  the  Stuarts,  an  “  ardent  Jacobite 
But  despite  the  faults  arising  from  a  study  none  too 
close,  and  a  pen  somewhat  unfastidious,  he  has  done 
solid  service  by  shedding  real  light  on  the  inner 
life  of  William  and  of  Mary  in  the  first  portion  of  his 
work  which  seems  to  us  far  the  best.  The  mass  of 
correspondence  that  he  has  studied  and  quoted  enables 
us  to  see  right  through  them.  William  has  never 
been  revealed  with  such  gloomy  and  sinister  strokes. 
We  see  him  sliming  the  royal  father-in-law  whom  he 
was  to  devour — a  tact,  we  may  add,  corroborated  by 
letters  that  have  been  shown  us,  dated  only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  landed  at  Torbay.  We  watch  him  terrorising 
his  wife  and  his  sister  into  an  undutifulness  but  an  inch 
short  of  parricide.  We  witness  his  grief,  after  her 
death,  for  the  wife  he  had  uniformly  bullied  and  who  had 
meekly  adored  him  the  more  for  his  maltreatment.  We 
trace  Mary  herself  in  her  diary  piously  Puritan,  in  her 
actions  garrulously  hypocritical.  The  severance  be¬ 
tween  her  private  and  her  public  life  is  as  keen  as  in 
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the  case  of  her  father  ;  a  man  at  once  loving  and  cruel  ; 
generous  and  grudging  ;  trustful  at  all  moments  to  a 
fault,  indignant  at  the  wrong  moments  to  a  virtue  ;  the 
bigot  who  permitted  Anne  the  royal  chapel,  the  fanatic 
both  for  persecution  and  for  toleration,  the  Lord’s 
Anointed,  who  would  never  believe  thatmortal  hand  could 
touch  him,  the  man  who  disdained  to  wear  black  for  the 
treacherous  daughter  whom  he  adored.  And,  above  all, 
the  unflinching  Dutchness  of  William  is  evidenced 
by  his  abandonment  of  the  recalcitrant  English  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  brutalities  of  his  native  bodyguard. 
For  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  are  grateful  ;  they 
are  “  mdmoires  &  servir”.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
Duchess  herself,  even  as  she  painted  her  own  portrait, 
we  can  find  no  effort  to  collate,  to  co-ordinate  or  to 
explain.  To  us  she  “  of  the  fury  heart  and  fairy  face  ” 
seems,  by  virtue  or  vice  of  temperament,  a  Swift  in  petti¬ 
coats,  without  his  splendid  counterbalance  of  heart  or 
head.  She  shared  his  self-consuming  inexorability  alone. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  later  letters  admits  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  his  boyish  embitterment  in  failing  to  land  a 
fish  he  had  caught.  It  pricked  and  rankled  in  him  still. 
Here,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  real  Duchess.  She  was 
ruled  by  domineering  rage  from  the  time  when  she 
trafficked  in  friendship  and  traded  in  devotion,  to  that 
when  she  bartered  one  granddaughter  to  a  cautious 
duke,  and  haggled  over  another  with  a  dilettante 
prince  ;  from  loveless  youth  to  detested  age ;  from  the 
remorseless  ambitions  of  an  insolent  beauty  to  the 
venomous  ravings  of  a  spiteful  harridan.  The  rage  for 
dominion,  the  domination  of  rage,  made  her  urge 
Anne  against  William,  and  Godolphin  against  Anne, 
while  she  herself  did  not  disdain  to  blackmail  the  queen 
she  bullied,  to  set  her  husband  against  Godolphin,  and 
herself  against  all  her  children.  It  has  been  said  of 
that  wonderful  husband  whom  she  ruined  that  he  was 
without  heart  except  in  his  home.  Sarah’s  heartless¬ 
ness  had  no  exception  but  her  husband.  In  that 
husband  she  centred  all  her  tigress-force.  From  him 
she  caught  the  taint  of  that  avarice — born  perhaps  of 
the  unstability  of  regime — which  led  him  to  cheat  even 
for  sixpence,  “never”,  as  Bolingbroke  observed,  “to 
leave  his  baggage  on  the  field  ”,  and,  after  propitiating 
the  Tories  who  had  driven  him  away,  to  refuse  the 
money  he  promised  to  lend  the  Whigs  for  harassing 
him,  because  the  electoral  security  was  not  good  enough, 
to  lend  his  vast  fortune  to  the  king  he  loathed  when 
Great  Britain  was  his,  and  to  incense  even  his  widow 
by  his  will.  We  have  read  a  manuscript  letter  which 
still  attests  the  violence  of  Sarah’s  indignation  against 
her  hero  ;  she  was  always  in  extremes  ;  always  gasping, 
whether  in  altercation,  or  with  affection.  She  is  at  once 
the  Lady  Macbeth  and  the  Shylock  of  history.  But  the 
gold  of  her  girlhood  was  a  liquid  stream  which  might 
float  her  into  supremacy  ;  that  of  her  age  was  a  rigid 
idol,  in  prostration  before  which  she  strove  to  drown  her 
despair.  There  is  something  mediaeval  in  the  secrecy 
of  her  wrath  ;  and  the  strange  whim  of  wreaking  it  on 
waxen  images  was  inherited  by  the  daughter,  who  loved 
as  her  mother  hated,  and  pampered  the  doll  of  Congreve 
after  his  decease. 

The  record  of  Anne’s  reign  in  this  book  is  conven¬ 
tional.  But  there  are  passages  which  will  be  new  to 
the  majority.  Especially  interesting  is  the  account  of 
the  Marlboroughs  after  they  had  been  hounded  away, 
though  the  real  causes  of  that  crucial  expedient  are 
lacking  and  the  means  by  which  Oxford  was  said  to 
have  ensured  it  are  adduced  as  its  reason  ;  nor  again  is 
there  even  an  allusion  to  Marlborough’s  extraordinary 
political  conduct  during  the  year  1711  and  his  plot  with 
Eugene  ;  nor  of  his  relations  to  Bolingbroke  whom  he 
had  taken  to  his  heart  on  the  death  of  his  son.  The 
Duchess’  letter  from  Frankfort  in  1713  deserves  an 
excerpt. 

“  I  am  just  now  come  from  a  window  from  which  I 
saw  a  great  many  troops  pass  that  were  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Eugene.  They  paid  all  the  Respects 
as  they  went  by  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  if  he 
had  been  in  his  old  Post.  The  sight  gave  me  melan¬ 
choly  Reflections,  and  made  me  weep.  .  .  .  When  I  had 
writ  so  far  I  was  called  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  Elector  of  Miance.  I  fancy  he  came  to  this 
place  chiefly  to  see  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
shape  is  like  my  own,  a  little  of  the  fattest,  but  in  my 


life,  I  never  saw  a  face  that  expressed  so  much  Open- 
nesse,  Honesty,  Sense  and  good  nature.  .  .  .”  Of  course 
not.  “The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made!” 
The  shadow  even  of  homage  consoles  her  for  the  loss 
of  its  substance.  But  Marlborough’s  renown  was  such 
that  it  blinded  the  Continent  to  the  real  issues  of  the 
Utrecht  Peace.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Strafford,  pre¬ 
served  among  the  Stowe  manuscripts,  and  here  un¬ 
quoted,  the  old  electress  (about  whom  Mr.  Molloy  does 
quote  Tom  D’Urfey’s  unfamiliar  squib)  assured  her 
remonstrating  correspondent  that  facts  were  nothing  to 
her  and  that  if  the  general  who  had  gained  so  many 
battles  had  been  an  ape  she  must  have  been  in  his 
favour.  This  affords  a  clue  to  much,  as  Bothmar’s 
predominance  (unmentioned  in  these  volumes)  affords  a 
clue  to  more.  We  should  add  that  the  earlier  details 
of  Sarah’s  life  are  conscientiously  reproduced,  though 
no  characterisation  of  her  mother — the  reputed  witch — 
is  attempted.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Duchess’  life 
are  well,  if  not  exhaustively  rendered.  Her  self- 
deception,  her  hopeful  scepticism,  her  belief  that 
Heaven  would  interest  itself  in  her  favour,  if  Heaven 
existed,  her  duplicity  over  her  manuscripts,  the  fatality 
of  the  “Life”  which  Chesterfield  refused,  Glover  did 
not  attempt,  and  Mallet  failed  to  complete,  are  well 
given  ;  while  her  conduct  to  Hooke,  who,  having 
reconciled  her  to  Pope,  was  dismissed  for  trying  to 
convert  her  to  Popery,  is  very  interesting.  Of  her 
relations  with  Pope  much  more  might  have  been  said. 
They  did  neither  of  them  credit.  To  the  last  she  re¬ 
mained  glowering,  implacable,  avaricious,  extravagant. 

Perhaps  the  best  drawn  figures  in  the  work  are  those 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Mr.  Molloy 
too  makes  a  speciality  of  deathbeds  and  those  of 
William  and  of  Mary  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  On 
the  whole  the  book,  like  the  many  portraits  which 
illustrate  it,  is  above  the  average  ;  though  it  is  more 
narrative  than  literature,  and  more  anecdote  than 
history.  But  the  anecdotes,  widely  derived  and  oppor¬ 
tunely  rendered,  will  be  largely  read  and  relished, 
while  the  side-lights  which  Mr.  Molloy’s  research 
enables  him  to  cast  are  useful  even  to  the  historian  who 
may  not  wholly  accept  his  constructions.  Made-books, 
like  made-dishes,  require  a  chef,  if  they  are  to  be 
palatable.  Such  a  chef  is  Mr.  Molloy. 


A  FORGOTTEN  EMPIRE. 

“A  Forgotten  Empire  (Vijayanagar)  ”.  By  Robert 
Sewell.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  155-. 

HE  history  which  Mr.  Sewell  here  relates  from 
original  sources  may  well  be  described  as  that  of 
a  forgotten  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  is 
barely  referred  to  in  an  appendix  to  Elphinstone’s  work, 
which  has  long  been  the  standard  history  of  India. 
Indeed  most  writers  fight  shy  of  the  Deccan  and  restrict 
themselves  more  or  less  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  Mohammedan  dynasties  of  Hindustan  or  the  country 
north  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  for  which  ample 
materials  have  been  preserved  in  the  works  of  the 
Persian  chroniclers.  Of  late,  however,  the  publication 
of  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  “  Epigraphia  Indica  ”, 
and  the  attention  paid  by  Mr.  Danvers,  Mr.  Morse 
Stephens  and  others  to  the  history  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Empire  of  Asia  have  brought  to  light  many 
curious  details  of  the  rule  of  the  great  Hindu  rajas 
with  whom  the  Portuguese  had  dealings,  and  Senhor  D. 
Lopes  has  been  able  to  construct  a  valuable  study  of 
South  Indian  history  in  his  “Chronica  dos  Reis  de 
Bisnaga  ”  published  at  Lisbon  in  1S97.  To  this  work, 
with  its  elaborate  introduction,  and  to  the  generous 
co-operation  of  the  learned  author,  Mr.  Sewell  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  indebtedness.  It  was  in  Sen.  D.  Lopes’  history 
that  the  two  Portuguese  documents  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  present  work  first  came  to  light. 
They  consist  of  letters  or  reports  by  two  merchants,  by 
name  Domingo  Paes  and  Fernao  Nuniz,  written 
respectively  about  1520  and  1537,  and  either  addressed 
or  at  least  submitted  to  the  celebrated  historian 
Barros,  who  was  in  the  India  Office  at  Lisbon  and 
published  his  work  on  the  Portuguese  conquests  in 
India  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr. 
Sewell  remarks  that  “  these  documents  possess  peculiar 
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and  unique  value  ;  that  of  Paes  because  it  gives  us  a 
vivid  and  graphic  account  of  his  personal  experiences 
at  the  great  Hindu  capital  at  the  period  of  its 
highest  grandeur  and  magnificence — ‘things  which  I 
saw  and  came  to  know’  he  tells  us; — and  that 
of  Nuniz  because  it  contains  the  traditional  history  of 
the  country  gathered  first-hand  on  the  spot,  and  a 
narrative  of  local  and  current  events  of  the  highest 
importance,  known  to  him  either  because  he  himself 
was  present  or  because  he  received  the  information 
from  those  who  were  so  Senhor  Lopes  believes  that 
nothing  can  compare  with  them  in  importance  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  capital, 
customs  and  court,— a  wealth  of  information  far  trans¬ 
cending  anything  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Italian 
travellers  Conti,  Varthema,  and  Federici.  That  this 
estimate  is  scarcely  exaggerated  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  read  the  excellent  translations  of  these  two  docu¬ 
ments  which  fill  nearly  half  of  this  handsome  volume. 
Besides  translating  and  annotating  with  exemplary  care 
and  research,  Mr.  Sew’ell  has  prefixed  a  history  of 
Vijayanagar  derived  not  only  from  these  documents 
but  from  Firishta  (whom  he  uses  chiefly  through  Scott’s 
version),  from  inscriptions,  and  from  various  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  published  in  the  Transactions  of  Asiatic 
societies  and  the  “  Indian  Antiquary  ”.  He  makes  no 
pretence  to  a  skilful  literary  presentation,  or  to  finality 
in  results  ;  but  in  a  very  modest  manner  he  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  hitherto  disconnected  material,  and  has 
undoubtedly  made  an  original  and  valuable  contribution 
to  a  particularly  obscure  period  in  the  history  of  India. 

The  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  owed  its  origin  to 
the  concentration  of  lesser  Hindu  States  in  presence 
of  a  formidable  danger.  That  eccentric  potentate 
Mohammad-i  Taghlak,  King  of  Delhi,  was  extending 
his  dominions  in  the  Deccan,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Warangal  in  1323  seemed  on  the  point  of  annexing 
those  ancient  Hindu  principalities  of  Southern  India, 
some  of  which  had  preserved  their  independence  and 
their  dynastic  succession  since  a  time  before  the 
Christian  era  began.  The  defeated  forces  of  three  of 
these  States,  headed  by  the  chieftain  of  Anegundi, 
succeeded  in  uniting  together  and  forming  a  new  and 
powerful  empire,  which  presented  a  firm  resistance 
to  Mohammedan  encroachments  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  held  together  under  one  supreme 
suzerainty  the  various  Hindu  rajas  of  Southern  India, 
who  separately  would  have  offered  but  feeble  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  The  great  Mohammedan 
dynasties  of  the  Deccan— the  Bahmanis,  Adil  Shahs,  and 
the  rest — made  no  lasting  impression  upon  the  Rajas  of 
Vijayanagar,  though  there  was  often  war  across  the 
frontier.  One  of  the  most  graphic  and  valuable  parts  of 
the  narrative  of  Fernao  Nuniz  describes  the  great  victory 
won  by  the  Hindu  forces  over  those  of  the  Adil  Shah, 
and  the  resulting  conquest  of  the  fortress  of  Raichur. 
It  appears  that  the  ruler  of  Vijayanagar  commanded 
an  army  of  over  a  million  soldiers,  and  that  they  were 
well  armed  and  disciplined,  though  one  reads  of  too 
much  gold  plating  and  jewellery  to  please  a  soldierly 
critic.  The  luxury  which  was  ever  the  bane  of  Indian 
courts  must  have  relaxed  the  sinews  of  this  vigorous 
system,  for  when  the  Mohammedan  shahs  of  the  Deccan 
at  last  united  in  a  resolute  effort  in  1565,  the  kingdom 
of  Vijayanagar  crumbled  to  powder  on  the  field  of 
Talikot.  The  walls  of  the  capital  and  the  ruins  of 
palaces  and  temples — excellently  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps  and  photographs  in  this  volume — are 
all  that  remain  to  remind  the  traveller  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  of  the  vanished  glories  of  the  forgotten 
empire. 

The  picture  of  the  capital  and  court  in  its  apogee 
presented  by  the  reports  of  the  two  Portuguese 
merchants  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  gives 
a  prevailing  impression  of  barbaric  splendour,  compli¬ 
cated  ceremonies,  vast  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels, 
bedizened  dancing-girls  galore,  and  general  sensual 
enjoyment.  The  large  employment  of  women  in  court 
offices  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Vijayanagar. 
Besides  his  wives  “  this  king  has  also  within  his  gates 
more  than  4,000  women,  all  of  whom  live  in  the 
palace  ;  some  are  dancing-girls,  and  others  are 
bearers  who  carry  the  king’s  wives  on  their  shoulders, 
and  the  king  also  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  for  the 


king’s  houses  are  large  and  there  are  great  intervals 
between  one  house  and  another.  He  has  also  women 
who  wrestle,  and  others  who  are  astrologers  and  sooth¬ 
sayers  ;  and  he  has  women  who  write  all  the  accounts 
of  expenses  that  are  incurred  inside  the  gates,  and 
others  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  all  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  and  compare  their  books  with  those  of  the 
writers  outside  ;  he  has  women  also  for  music,  who 
play  instruments  and  sing.  Even  the  wives  of  the 
king  are  well  versed  in  music.  The  king  has  other 
women  besides.  He  hasten  cooks  for  his  personal  service, 
and  has  others  kept  for  times  when  he  gives  banquets  ; 
and  these  ten  prepare  the  food  for  no  one  save  the  king 
alone.  He  has  a  eunuch  for  guard  at  the  gate  of  the 
kitchen,  who  never  allows  anyone  to  enter  for  fear 
of  poison.  When  the  king  wishes  to  eat,  every 
person  withdraws,  and  then  come  some  of  the  women 
whose  duty  it  is  and  they  prepare  the  table  for  him  ;  they 
place  for  him  a  three-footed  stool,  round,  made  of  gold, 
and  on  it  put  the  messes.  These  are  brought  in  large 
vessels  of  gold,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  There  is  no  cloth  on  the  table,  but 
one  is  brought  when  the  king  has  finished  eating,  and 
he  washes  his  hands  and  mouth.  Women  and  eunuchs 
serve  him  at  table.  The  wives  of  the  king  remain  each 
in  her  own  chamber  and  are  waited  on  by  maid¬ 
servants.  It  is  said  that  he  has  judges,  as  well  as 
bailiffs  and  watchmen  who  every  night  guard  the 
palace,  and  all  these  are  women  ”. 

This  account  by  Nuniz  reminds  one  of  the  Amazon 
guards  of  the  Great  Mogul;  and  indeed  much  of  the 
pomp  and  ceremonies  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  so  vividly 
described  by  Hawkins,  Bernier,  and  Tavernier,  was 
obviously  adopted  from  Hindu  courts  and  not  from  the 
simpler  manners  of  the  Mogul’s  Turkish  ancestors. 
The  king  who  was  wrapped  in  this  luxury  of  feminine 
observance  evidently  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
counter-agents.  Paes  records  how  the  monarch,  after 
drinking  nearly  a  quart  of  sesamum  oil  before  day¬ 
break,  and  rubbing  his  body  with  the  same,  worked  at 
“great  weights  made  of  earthenware” — the  dumb¬ 
bells  of  the  period — and  then  at  sword-practice,  till  he 
had  sweated  out  all  the  oil  ;  when  he  wrestled  with 
his  wrestlers,  and  after  mounting  and  galloping 
all  over  the  plain  till  dawn,  had  a  thorough 
wash  at  the  hands  of  a  learned  Brahman,  said  his 
prayers,  and  then  began  the  business  of  State. 
The  combination  of  violent  exercise  with  extraordinary 
luxury,  of  severe  fasts  and  exhausting  ceremonies  with 
padded  ease  and  unlimited  license,  is  no  unusual 
spectacle  in  Indian  history ;  but  it  is  described  with 
great  circumstance  and  evident  sincerity  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  reports,  and  one  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Sewell 
for  having  brought  within  the  reach  of  English  readers, 
and  illustrated  with  the  wealth  of  his  own  researches, 
so  striking  and  picturesque  a  vision  of  “  the  Gorgeous 
East”.  In  a  smaller  way  these  records  fill  the  place 
for  Southern  India  which  in  the  north  is  so  worthily 
occupied  by  the  delightful  memoirs  of  Bernier  ;  and 
they  are  fortunate  in  having  found  so  able  and  learned 
an  editor. 


FOR  HOME  DEFENCE. 

“The  Briton’s  First  Duty.”  By  George  F.  Shee,  M.A. 

With  diagrams.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901. 
Y  the  first  duty  of  the  Briton,  the  writer  of  this 
volume  means  the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  the  defence  of  his  own  country,  in  case  of  inva¬ 
sion  or  other  extreme  peril.  That  his  view  of  the  matter 
is  in  general  accord  with  our  own,  the  readers  of  this 
Review  do  not  need  to  be  told  ;  nor  is  this  the  place  for 
repeating  the  arguments  that  we  have  urged  with  regard 
to  it  in  our  articles  last  May  on  conscription.  We 
desire,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Shee’s  volume, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which 
is  useful  on  account  of  its  directness  and  simplicity 
combined  with  the  fulness  and  pertinence  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  it.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  titles  of  which  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
plan.  Part  I.  is  called  “The  Present  Position”  of 
England;  Part  II.  “The  Justice  and  Necessity  of 
Compulsory  Service  for  Home  Defence  ”  ;  Part  III. 
“The  Advantages  of  Universal  Military  Service”; 
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and  Part  IV.  “Arguments  Against  Compulsory  Mili¬ 
tary  Service”.  To  Part  IV.  Mr.  Shee  appends  a 
“  Conclusion  ”,  the  following  quotation  from  which 
will  show  the  drift  and  the  spirit  of  his  volume.  “  I 
appeal  to  the  Peace  Society,  with  whose  efforts  I 
most  cordially  sympathise,  to  adopt  the  only  sure 
means  of  maintaining  peace — i.e.  by  increasing  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  war,  and  by 
strengthening  the  national  defences,  so  that  they  shall 
not  offer  temptation  to  aggression.  ...  I  appeal  to 
Christians  of  all  denominations  to  support  a  principle 
which  would  give  to  the  people  a  valuable  training  in 
those  qualities  of  self-control,  manliness,  discipline,  and 
obedience,  which  are  so  vitally  important  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  nation.” 

It  is  not  however  on  account  of  its  appeals  of  this 
kind  that  we  regard  Mr.  Shee’s  volume  as  worthy  of 
notice.  Similar  appeals  are  being  urged  in  many  other 
quarters  with  equal  force  and  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  attended  to.  The  special  service  to  his  cause 
which  Mr.  Shee  has  rendered  consists  in  the  clear 
manner  in  which  he  has  marshalled  the  facts  which  give 
the  appeal  made  by  him  its  pressing  and  practical  im¬ 
portance.  He  gives  us  in  a  series  of  striking  statis¬ 
tical  contrasts  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of  this 
country,  its  commerce,  its  wealth  and  its  population,  as 
they  are  now,  and  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  together  with  these  he  presents 
us'  with  a  parallel  comparison  between  our  national 
means  of  defence  at  the  two  periods  in  question.  He 
shows  that  though  absolutely  our  means  of  defence  are 
beyond  doubt  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  time, 
they  are  less  now  than  they  ever  were  in  proportion 
to  what  we  have  to  defend  and  also  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  which  are  easily  available  for  defence. 
He  compares  moreover  our  position  and  conduct  in 
these  respects  with  the  position  and  conduct  of  the 
other  great  nations  who  are  our  rivals,  and  who  may 
on  occasion  be  converted  into  our  active  enemies.  His 
more  important  statistical  points  he  illustrates  by  a 
series  of  diagrams,  which  convey  his  arguments  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  intellect.  The  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  population  and  area  of  the 
Empire,  our  shipping,  our  commerce  and  our  national 
revenue,  as  they  are  now  and  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  are  illustrated  in  this  effective  way ;  whilst 
companion  diagrams  illustrate  the  strength  of  our  land 
forces,  and  show  in  a  light  that  is  startling  and  almost 
ludicrous  that  these  have  relatively  remained  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development.  Certain  of  the  arguments 
which  Mr.  Shee  founds  on  his  facts  require  qualification  ; 
but  with  their  general  tenour  we  are  in  agreement  ;  and 
if  he  does  not  give  us  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  subject, 
he  does  what  for  practical  purposes  is  not  less  valuable. 
He  puts  the  more  important  of  the  detailed  facts  of  the 
case  before  the  reader  so  clearly  and  strongly  that  the 
ordinary  man  who  reads  this  volume  through  in  an 
hour  will  feel,  even  if  he  does  not  accept  the  precise 
judgments  of  the  writer,  that  he  has  at  all  events 
learned  from  him  the  character  of  the  general  situation 
on  which  a  judgment  has  to  be  formed,  and  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  that  he  should  form  one. 


CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

“  Chinese  Literature.”  By  H.  A.  Giles  (“  Literatures 
of  the  World’  Series).  London:  Heinemann. 
1901.  6s. 

pROFESSOR  GILES  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
-*■  successful  completion  of  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task.  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  compressed 
within  the  covers  of  a  volume  of  450  pages  what  is  on 
the  whole  a  reasonable,  and  certainly  a  very  interesting 
presentment  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  literature 
now  in  existence. 

Undoubtedly  Chinese  literature  has  very  special 
claims  to  distinction.  In  antiquity  it  overshadows  all 
living  competitors:  as  far  back  as  “the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  we  are  told  “the  Chinese  were  in  possession 
of  a  written  language  fully  adequate  to  the  most  varied 
expression  of  human  thought  ”,  while  F£ng  Tao’s  in¬ 


vention  of  block- printing  early  in  the  tenth  century  a.  d., 
though  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  Gutenberg’s  press, 
antedated  the  latter  by  over  500  years.  Some  of  the 
more  archaic  works  are  assigned  to  far  earlier  dates 
even  than  b.c.  600:  the  “Book  of  Changes”,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  B.c.  1 100. 
Candour  compels  us  to  add  that,  as  no  one  knows  the 
interpretation  of  the  “  Book  of  Changes  ”,  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  it  should  be  classed  as  literature.  Of  the  value 
of  much  of  the  Confucian  canon,  however,  there  is  only 
one  opinion,  and  Confucius  was  born  B.c.  551. 

Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  literary 
industry  of  the  Chinese  ;  it  has,  indeed,  been  astound¬ 
ing.  One  encyclopaedia  alone,  the  famous  Yung  Lo  Ta 
Tien,  covered  over  half  a  million  pages.  This  gigantic 
work,  compiled  by  the  orders  of  the  third  Ming  Emperor 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  never  printed  owing 
to  the  cost  of  the  block-cutting.  It  is  a  more  than 
national  disaster  that  the  only  three  copies  made  should 
all  have  been  burned,  two  at  the  fall  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  and  the  third  as  late  as  last  year  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  themselves,  during  the  bombardment  of 
the  Foreign  Legations  at  Peking.  Two  other  encyclo¬ 
paedias  published  under  the  Sungs  (a.d.  900  to  1200) 
possess  respectively  400  pages  and  280  pages  of  index 
alone.  The  famous  Emperor  Kang  Hsi  published  two 
encyclopaedias,  the  second  an  illustrated  trifle  of  1,628 
volumes  containing  200  pages  apiece.  The  great  work, 
however,  with  which  Kang  Hsi’s  name  (or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  his  title)  will  always  be  associated,  is 
his  Dictionary,  which,  produced  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  remains  to  this  day  the 
standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language.  Nothing 
will  give  the  European  reader  so  clear  an  idea  of  the 
almost  reverential  interest  with  which  the  Chinese 
regard  their  literature  as  the  immense  amount  of  study 
and  toil  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  preparation  of 
these,  and  many  other  encyclopaedias,  concordances, 
dictionaries  and  the  like.  The  same  reverence  shows 
itself  in  the  care  taken  of  books  :  the  great  library  at 
Hangchow  (an  imperial  foundation,  if  we  remember 
rightly)  remains  in  our  mind  as  one  of  the  very  few 
public  buildings  which  seemed  really  clean  and  cared 
for. 

Again  Chinese  literature  is  distinguished  from  any 
other  by  the  special  rewards  which  attach  to  its  success¬ 
ful  study:  office  and  the  rank  and  pay  (or  rather  profits) 
attendant  on  it.  Many  other  nations  make  success  in 
competitive  examinations  a  condition  of  entry  into  the 
public  service.  But  our  examinations  are,  at  any  rate, 
intended  to  test  the  all-round  attainments  and  capacity 
of  the  candidates :  only  in  China  is  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  pure  and  simple  the  royal  road  to  an 
official  career.  In  spite  of  the  one-sided  nature  of  such 
an  educational  system,  the  results  are  astonishingly 
good  :  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if  only  the 
integrity  of  the  mandarinate  were  equal  to  its  ability, 
China  would  not  be  in  her  present  unsatisfactory  state. 
Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  widen  the  basis  of 
education  :  one,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  resulted  in  failure  ;  the  second,  put  for¬ 
ward  no  more  than  two  years  since  by  the  present 
Emperor,  is  said  to  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  cause  of  the  late  reactionary  coup  d’etat. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  the  Imperial  Decree 
quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  his  concluding  essay 
“  from  Sinim  ”  shows,  there  are  fair  grounds  for 
expecting  a  favourable  issue.  Well,  if  educational 
reform  does  come,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  thorough, 
and  include  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  prime  need  of  the 
Chinese,  the  change  to  an  alphabetical  system.  Want 
of  space  forbids  our  going  into  the  grave  disabilities 
pressing  upon  a  written  language,  which,  like  Chinese, 
is  ideographic  in  its  nature.  A  single  instance  will 
perhaps  give  some  idea  of  these  to  our  readers.  When 
twenty  years  ago,  the  telegraph  was  introduced  into 
the  Empire,  the  only  method  that  could  be  devised  for 
transmitting  messages  in  the  vernacular  was  to  assign 
special  numbers  to  the  10,000  or  15,000  characters  in 
most  common  use.  Thus  a  message  has  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  numbers  before  being  signalled,  and  then 
re-translated  into  character  before  delivery.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  clumsiness  ot  the  system  and  its  great 
liability  to  error,  it  will  be  noted  that  some  two-thirds 
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of  the]  written  language  are  altogether  denied  the 
benefit  of  telegraphy. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  effect 
which  the  written  language  has  had  on  the  literature  of 
China.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Dictionary  asserts  roundly  “that  theirsymboliclanguage 
has  shut  out  the  people  of  this  land  from  mental 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  men  more  than  any  other 
one  cause”,  and  Professor  Giles,  while  assigning 
(wrongly,  as  we  think)  pride  rather  than  inability  as  the 
reason,  agrees  as  to  the  non-intercourse.  The  natural 
results  followed.  Isolated  and  self-absorbed,  Chinese 
literature  developed  rapidly  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  the  purism  and  slow  decay  inevitable  under  such 
conditions  set  in,  leading  with  almost  equal  certainty  to 
the  present  state,  which,  as  the  author  acknowledges  in 
his  closing  pages,  is  one  of  exhaustion,  if  not  paralysis. 
If  any  regeneration  of  Chinese  literature  is  to  take  place, 
and  all  readers  of  Professor  Giles’  book  will  certainly 
hope  for  this,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  first  step  must 
be  for  the  language  to  submit  to  an  alphabet.  Favour¬ 
able  precedents,  which  count  for  so  much  in  China, 
exist.  Kublai  Khan,  the  Professor  tells  us,  actually 
ordered  the  construction  of  an  alphabet  for  the  Mongol 
language,  and  more  than  one  of  the  great  Chinese 
dictionaries  show  signs  of  having  got  within  a  tantalis¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  great  reform. 

Our  notice  of  the  various  sections  of  this  book  can  be 
but  brief.  Less  space  than  we  should  have  expected  is 
given  to  the  classics,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  good 
their  title  to  be  the  glory  of  Chinese  literature,  and  in  a 
measure  to  justify  their  position  in  the  Chinese  scheme 
of  education.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  Golden  Rule 
itself  as  well  as  other  maxims  which  most  of  us,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  exclusively 
Christian  anticipated  by  close  on  500  years  by  two 
Chinese  philosophers,  claiming,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  inspiration  whatever.  Less  known,  but  equally 
noteworthy,  is  the  Confucian  idea  of  the  Deity.  The 
careful  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  the  conception,  especially  when  he 
considers  the  monstrous  and  grotesque  imaginations  of 
the  sage’s  contemporaries  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  these  days,  when  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism 
and  every  other  “ism”  (including  presumably  the 
“fancy  religions”  evolved  by  female  novelists),  find 
adherents  among  us,  the  restless  searcher  after  some¬ 
thing  new  might  do  worse  than  try  Confucianism  ;  but, 
if  he  is  in  earnest,  he  will  find  “  the  way  hard  to 
follow 

“  A  Chinese  poem  ”,  says  the  Professor,  “  is  at  best 
a  hard  nut  to  crack,  expressed,  as  it  usually  is,  in  lines 
of  five  or  seven  monosyllabic  root-ideas,  without  inflec¬ 
tion,  agglutination,  or  grammatical  indication  of  any 
kind.”  After  this  appalling  description,  our  readers 
will  probably  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  Chinese  poetry. 
Yet  there  are  some  fine  pieces  and  many  worth  reading 
in  the  very  liberal  number  of  specimens  which  Professor 
Giles  has  given  us.  By  the  way,  the  poets  of  old 
describe  themselves,  almost  to  a  man,  as  drunkards  of 
the  first  order.  This  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
poetic  licence  :  at  all  events  nowadays  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  thing  to  see  a  drunken  native  in  China. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
Chinese  novel.  By  almost  hydraulic  compression, 
aided,  we  fancy,  by  a  considerable  amount  of  bowdleri- 
sation,  the  Professor  gives  us  a  very  readable  abstract  of 
the  famous  “Hung  Lou  Meng”:  but  in  its  unre¬ 
generate  state  it  runs  to  4,000  pages  and  deals  with  400 
characters  !  !  In  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  representative 
novels  which  recommends  itself  to  us  is  the  “  Strange 
Stories  ”  of  P’u  Sung-lin.  Their  “incomparable  style” 
has  won  for  these  stories  a  place  in  the  domain  of  true 
literature,  an  honour  which  is  otherwise  denied  to 
novels  and  dramas  in  China.  But  the  “Liao  Chai  ” 
have  other,  and,  to  European  minds,  far  stronger, 
claims  on  admiration.  Reading  through  the  very 
interesting  extracts  given  in  this  book,  we  are  strongly 
reminded  now  of  Hans  Andersen,  again  of  the  “  Arabian 
Nights  ”,  and  yet  again,  as  the  Professor  points  out, 
both  of  “Alice  through  the  Looking  Glass”  and  of 
W.  S.  Gilbert’s  “  Sweethearts  ”,  surely  good  enough 
company  for  any  writer  of  fiction,  Chinese  or  European, 
to  keep.  If  the  bulk  of  P’u  Sung-lin’s  work  at  all 


equals  the  samples  here  given  us,  we  can  only  hope 
that  one  of  these  days  Professor  Giles  will  give  us  an 
English  version  of  the  “  Strange  Stories”. 

The  gentle,  yet  keen-edged,  satire  of  “The  Journey 
to  the  Country  of  Gentlemen  ”  should  not  be  missed  : 
the  reader  should  remember  of  course  that  the  soldier 
and  Yamen-runner  are  in  China  looked  upon  as  symbols 
of  oppression  and  extortion.  The  section  on  medical 
jurisprudence  will  amuse  Western  students  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  story  of  Dr.  Hua  (p.  278),  when  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  that  has  gathered  round  it  in  later  times, 
points  to  a  knowledge  both  of  anaesthetics  and  of  anti¬ 
septics  in  A. d  .  200.  Finally,  there  is  a  small  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  proverbs  :  Orientals  are  past  masters 
in  this  branch  of  literature,  and  these  specimens  are 
mostly  very  good. 

One  word  more  :  the  reader  will  search  vainly  through 
this  book  for  a  Chinese  equivalent  of  “  Scots  wha  hae  ” 
or  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  or  Napier’s  stirring  account  of 
Albuera.  Patriotic  literature  in  short  does  not  exist  : 
it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  people  :  and  we  see 
the  result. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  all  who 
would  care  to  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  very 
curious,  and,  to  us,  practically  unknown  literature. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

“  The  Reformation,  a  Religious  and  Historical  Sketch.” 
By  J.  A.  Babington.  London  :  Murray.  1901. 
12 s.  net. 

T  is  undeniable  that  we  need  a  new  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Reformation  as  a  great  world- 
movement.  But  has  the  time  quite  come  for  it,  or  the 
man  ?  It  is  not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  even 
in  England,  at  a  day  when  Stubbs  and  Creighton  and 
Maitland  and,  Acton  have  set  the  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  research.  Of  our  known  writers,  now  that  the 
two  first-named  are  dead,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  one  who 
could  undertake  the  task  with  the  adequate  equipment, 
legal,  historical,  theological.  Bishop  Stubbs  could 
have  done  it  before  he  was  bishop.  Bishop  Creighton, 
if  he  had  tried,  could  hardly  have  failed.  Now  we  are 
falling  among  a  race  of  investigators  rather  than 
scholars,  and,  more  dangerous  perhaps  still,  among 
men  who  do  not  know  when  they  are  partisans.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days. 

So  we  must  be  content  with  sketches,  and  very  able 
and  brilliant  sketches  too  we  expect  and  we  get.  A 
vast  amount  of  really  sound  and  original  work  is  put 
nowadays,  without  the  slightest  advertisement,  into 
little  books,  without  notes  or  references,  very  short  and 
clear  cut  in  outline,  work  which  only  specialists  know 
to  be  good.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Babington  comes  before 
us  with  work  which  makes  this  kind  of  claim. 
He  tells  us  that  the  subject,  in  theology  and 
history,  has  occupied  his  thoughts  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  while  he  has  not  neglected 
the  moral,  theological  and  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  the 
movement,  he  has  tried  to  show  “  that  it  indirectly 
produced  political,  national,  and  international  results 
of  the  highest  importance  ”.  The  book  is  one  that  is 
opened  with  interest  and  read  with  ease.  No  one 
who  knows  the  history  of  the  time  can  doubt  that 
it  is  based  upon  wide  reading  or  that  the  author 
has  thought  seriously  upon  every  phase  of  his 
work.  But  it  is  a  sadly  disappointing  book.  In 
two  ways  it  seems  to  us  far  too  limited  in  aim.  If  it 
is  a  mistake  for  a  reader  to  complain  of  what  a 
book  is  not,  it  is  certainly  one  which  readers  will 
always  be  incorrigible  in  committing.  We  say, 
most  of  us,  that,  unless  a  book  is  very  bright  and 
clever  indeed,  we  do  not  want  “  a  religious  and  historical 
sketch  ”  in  which,  as  its  author  tells  us,  professed 
students  of  history  or  theology  will  find  nothing  that 
they  did  not  know  already  :  and  Mr.  Babington’s  book 
is  not  very  bright  and  clever.  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied 
nowadays  with  a  policy  of  isolation.  Mr.  Babington 
is  content  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Evangelical  doc¬ 
trines  only  in  those  countries  where  success  was  tem¬ 
porarily  or  eventually  secured.  He  has,  for  that  reason, 
thought  it  advisable,  he  tells  us,  to  pass  over  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Bavaria  and  Ireland.  Surely  this  is 
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unscientific.  If  the  general  public,  for  whom  the 
book  is  designed,  the  “thoughtful  members  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  who  are  interested  in  religious 
questions,  who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  better,  and  who  wish  to  know  what  the  aims,  the 
principles,  and  the  methods  of  the  Reformers  were  ”, 
desire  to  read  intelligently  about  a  movement  of  such 
vast  importance  as  that  which  convulsed  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  must  know  what  were  the  forms 
which  it  took,  what  were  the  obstacles  it  encountered, 
in  the  countries  where  it  failed  no  less  than  in  those 
where  it  succeeded.  Why  did  some  countries  reject 
“a  great  spiritual  emancipation  ”  ?  The  story  is  only 
half  told  when  the  aim  is  limited  as  Mr.  Babington 
limits. 

But  that  is  not  our  only  general  demurrer.  Mr. 
Babington,  even  for  the  unlearned,  perhaps  most  of  all 
for  the  unlearned,  ought  to  have  given  references  or  at 
least  lists  of  authorities.  We  hear  his  defence,  but 
cannot  accept  it.  The  book  is  too  serious  to  be  cast 
upon  the  world  like  a  collection  of  essays  as  Dr. 
Johnson  defined  them — “a  loose  sally  of  the  mind,  an 
ill-digested,  ill-conditioned  piece”.  Mr.  Babington’s 
book  is  most  certainly  neither  ill-digested  nor  ill-con¬ 
ditioned.  Why  should  he  make  it  look  as  if  it  were? 
It  is  not,  then,  a  book  for  detailed  criticism.  The 
sketch,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  writes 
“not  as  a  member  of  any  particular  Church,  but  as 
one  who  can  sympathize  deeply  with  all  the  Evangelical 
churches,  and  who  can  recognise  and  admire  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  of  each  of  them  ”,  is  done  temperately  and 
pleasantly  enough.  The  work  throughout  is  that  of  a 
cultivated  scholar.  Politics  and  literature  and  doctrine, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zwinglians,  Germans,  French¬ 
men,  Scandinavians,  all  have  their  turn,  and  are  treated 
fairly,  even  sympathetically,  great  as  were  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Books  of  writers  so  dissimilar  as  Luther  and 
Languet  are  skilfully  analysed.  Characters,  notably 
that  of  Cranmer,  are  happily  estimated  and  depicted. 
On  the  other  hand  here  and  there  the  cloven  hoof  of 
the  partisan  peeps  out.  The  pages,  for  instance,  in 
which  Mr.  Babington,  considering  together  the  different 
revisions  of  the  Common  Prayer,  from  1549  onwards, 
sums  them  up,  in  words  which  might  make  even  his¬ 
torians  jib,  will  certainly  be  quaint  reading  for  litur- 
giologists.  At  its  best  indeed  this  “religious  and 
historical  sketch  ”  is  disappointing. 


ROUMANIA. 

“  Rumania  in  1900.”  By  G.  Benger.  London  :  Asher. 

1901.  ios.  net. 

C  ALD  times  have  died  hardest  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
VV  and  we  may  still  detect  in  Roumania  many 
characteristics  of  the  old  Roman  colony.  The  language, 
dress,  type  and  manners  of  the  peasantry  remain  more 
Roman  than  anything  which  modern  Italy  can  show. 
Here  is  a  fine  field  for  the  philologist,  the  archaeologist 
and  the  ethnologist.  As  a  quarry  may  be  read  by  a 
geologist,  so  does  this  romantic  little  country  expose 
to  the  political  philosopher  all  the  strata  of  succeeding 
civilisations, — the  Moldo-Wallachian  pleiocene,  the 
miocene  of  Rome,  now  finally  the  loose  shingle  of 
modern  constitutions.  And  the  present  face  of  the  land 
is  as  interesting  in  its  way  as  any  scars  of  the  past. 
Here  we  may  watch  the  operation  of  premature  reforms, 
the  assimilation  of  a  wild  Latin  race  by  Teutonic 
military  methods,  and  the  early  stages  of  that  megalo¬ 
mania  which  leads  countries  so  far — or  so  far  astray. 
We  may  build  up  theories  of  State  socialism  or  pull  down 
the  dogmas  of  agriculture  ;  we  may  imagine  solutions 
of  the  Eastern  question  either  in  Bessarabia  or  Mace¬ 
donia,  the  absorption  of  Roumania  by  Russia,  or  of 
Turkey  by  Roumania.  We  may  scan  the  career  of  a 
strait  Hohenzollern  as  drill-sergeant  of  a  romantic 
people  or  follow  the  dreams  of  Carmen  Sylva  when  she 
interprets  their  mediaeval  soul.  We  may  stray  from  the 
merriment  of  Bucharest  to  the  smiling  peace  of  Jassy  or 
Craiova,  the  feverish  activity  of  Gaiatz  or  the  sombre 
magnificence  of  Sinaia.  We  shall  find  a  realm  of 
paradox,  a  period  of  successful  blunders,  an  inexplicably 
lucky  equilibrium.  A  people  of  Western  origin  cham¬ 
pions  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  submits  to  secular 


oppression  ;  hereditary  serfs  are  suddenly  emancipated 
without  detriment  either  to  themselves  or  their  masters  ; 
traditions  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  yet  institu¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  fertilized  thereby.  In  fine,  it 
is  a  sort  of  looking-glass  land,  where  everything 
appears  topsy-turvy  yet  somehow  contrives  to  har¬ 
monise  4  rebours.  The  more  we  study  Roumania,  the 
more  shall  we  be  struck  by  the  excellent  ■material 
she  offers  for  an  absorbing  book  with  all  the  glamour 
of  romance  and  all  the  interest  of  realism.  And,  apart 
from  intrinsic  attraction,  she  charms  as  a  terra  incognita 
absurdly  easy  of  access.  More  is  known  about 
Abyssinia  or  Uganda  or  Timbuctoo  or  the  Caroline 
Islands  than  about  Roumania,  which  maybe  reached  in 
a  few  hours  by  train  de  luxe.  How  great  therefore 
must  be  the  impulse  to  lose  no  time  in  ordering  a  big 
book,  which  is  presumably  a  pioneer  monograph  on 
this  fascinating  theme !  And  how  great  would  be 
the  disappointment  of  anyone  who  ordered  Mr. 
Benger’s  volume  in  expectation  of  filling  the 
lacuna.  Hopes  of  an  highly  -  coloured  picture 
would  needs  find  satisfaction  in  a  plain  geometrical 
chart.  Statistics,  catalogues,  synopses,  schedules, 
averages,  articles  of  treaties  and  sections  of  acts, — - 
these  are  the  only  materials  which  occur  to  this  consul- 
general  for  the  production  of  a  book.  His  political 
chapter  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  :  first,  there  is  a 
table  of  districts  with  figures  of  their  population  in 
1876,  in  1899,  and  “per  1,000  hectares”  ;  then  a  table 
of  chief  towns  with  population  and  remarks,  in  this 
wise  : 

“  26  Tulcea  ....  19,700  In  Dobruja  ;  port  on  the 
Danube  ;  ” 

then  a  few  obvious  facts,  headed,  “  organic  laws  and 
constitution  ”  ;  then  a  page  on  the  succession  ;  then  a 
synopsis  of  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  finally  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  “legal  status  of  foreigners  in  Rumania”. 
Never  is  any  subject  of  general  interest  touched  upon 
and  we  are  bound  to  lament  the  extraordinary  sacrifice 
of  a  unique  opportunity.  Even  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  traders  there  is  little  to  commend  :  neither  fresh 
facts  nor  lucid  arrangement  nor  intelligent  commentary. 
While  exaggerating  the  traditional  heaviness  of  German 
authorship,  Herr  Benger  fails  to  import  the  painstaking 
method  and  scientific  acumen  of  his  countrymen.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  clumsiness,  selected  at  random  :  “The 
Berlin  chemist,  Bischoff,  who  was  commissioned  to 
examine  the  Rumanian  red  wines,  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  fully  equal  to  claret  and  the  best  Italian 
wines.”  Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  Roumanian  wine 
can  compare  with  the  best  Italian  wines,  it  suffices  to 
reply  that  there  is  claret  and  claret.  The  affirmation 
that  a  certain  wine  is  “  fully  equal  to  claret  ”  reminds 
us  of  the  rustic  witness,  cross-examined  as  to  the  size 
of  a  certain  stone  and  announcing  triumphantly  that  it 
was  about  as  big  as  a  lump  of  chalk.  The  more  we 
read  this  book,  the  more  must  we  dispute  its  claim 
to  translation,  and  even  the  baldness  of  the  original 
cannot  excuse  the  badness  of  its  English  version.  The 
very  title  is  not  English  in  orthography. 


SAFELY  UNDISTINGUISHED. 

“The  Transition  Period.”  By  G.  Gregory  Smith. 
London  :  Blackwood.  5s.  net. 

HIS  belongs  to  a  series  of  volumes  appearing  under 
the  auspices  of  Professor  Saintsbury,  some  of 
which  have  been  duly  noticed  in  these  columns,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessors. 
It  deals,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  “  with 
the  main  European  Literatures  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
j  when,  according  to  critical  tradition,  the  ideals  of  the 
mediceval  world  were  transformed  to  the  fashions  of 
modern  art  ”.  And  the  author  goes  on  to  observe  that 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  he  has  “endeavoured  to 
discredit  the  pleasant  fiction  which  abides  with  us  too 
securely  that  the  change  from  the  Old  to  the  New  came 
suddenly  and  strangely  as  at  the  pass  of  a  harlequin’s 
wTand  ”.  The  Fifteenth  Century  is  not  a  period  with 
which  modern  readers  are,  as  a  rule,  profoundly  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  such  a  fiction,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  as 
■  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  proposes  to  discredit  is,  as  he  must 
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be  well  aware,  a  hypothetical  absurdity  of  his  own 
creation.  A  writer  may  be  excused,  especially  if  he  be 
a  young  man,  for  asserting  his  superiority  to  his 
readers,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  cumbrous  device  to  base 
his  pretensions  to  that  superiority  by  assuming  that 
they  are  fools. 

We  are  obliged  to  own  that  we  have  neither  been 
much  edified  nor  much  interested  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
attempt  to  discredit  this  fiction,  and  that  when  we  closed 
his  volume  our  impression  was  pretty  much  that  which 
the  parson  and  the  sermon  left  on  Tennyson’s  farmer — 

“  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  ’a  said  an’  I 
coom’d  awaay.” 

In  other  words  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  best,  is  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  painstaking  student  who  knows  where 
to  go  for  the  information  he  requires,  and  how  to 
reproduce  and  arrange  it  with  exactness  and  precision. 
If,  in  his  survey  of  the  European  literatures  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  survey  includes  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Germany,  he  has  fallen  into  inaccuracies  of  fact  we  can 
only  say  that  we  have  not  detected  them,  and  that  in 
two  or  three  instances  where  we  thought  he  had  tripped 
verification  proved  that  he  was  correct.  His  critical 
judgments  though  sometimes  questionable  and  too 
often  inadequate  and  superficial  are  never  absurd  and 
demonstrably  erroneous.  As  a  general  rule  he  does  say 
what  he  ought  to  say.  We  only  wish  he  could  say  it 
with  a  little  more  distinction.  To  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  historian  and  critic  he  has  not  the  smallest 
pretension.  His  work  simply  resolves  itself  into 
brief  notices  and  estimates  of  particular  works  and 
particular  writers  and  these  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  mere  compilations.  The  moment 
generalisation  —  the  real  test  of  learning  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  compilation,  and  ability  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  industry- — is  attempted  it  is  the 
signal  either  for  platitude  or  for  pretentious  nonsense 
as  here  for  instance  :  “The  lesson  of  the  restlessness 
or  what  we  may  call  the  ‘fluidity’  of  the  Middle  Period 
is  that  there  is  no  sudden  break  in  the  development  of 
European  literature”;  and  here  “  the  coming  Renais¬ 
sance  strongly  dominated  by  an  intellectual  cynicism 
accepted  the  idea  of  finality  in  a  more  fatalistic  mood 
and  contemplated  it  with  an  almost  pleasing  melan¬ 
choly”.  Mr.  Smith’s  ambition,  happily  for  himself  and 
for  his  readers,  does  not  often  tempt  him  to  assay 
flights  like  this  last.  Serpit  humi  tutus,  and  on  the 
whole  he  does  well  to  remain  there. 


CRIMINAL  EVIDENCE  FROM  FRANCE. 

“  Studies  of  French  Criminals.”  By  H.  B.  Irving. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  io.r.  net. 

HE  study  of  our  great  neighbour’s  rats  and  ferrets  ; 
in  other  words,  of  her  criminals  and  police,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  one  with  English  writers.  Not, 
as  Mr.  Irving  justly  observes,  because  French  crimes 
are  more  atrocious  than  those  of  other  nations,  but 
because  their  criminal  procedure  gives  to  a  great  trial 
a  dramatic  and  fascinating  interest  which  our  methods 
in  England  do  not  allow.  But  while  the  author  has 
traversed  a  somewhat  well-worn  road  and  tells  of  trials, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  in  a  recent  work, 
his  narrative  is  so  well  written  as  to  justify  the  book. 
We  feel  in  reading  his  account  of  a  series  of  great 
crimes  and  their  unravelling  that  Mr.  Irving  is  telling 
us  just  what  we  wanted  to  learn.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  this  sort  of  book, 
while  interesting  and  sometimes  fascinating  reading, 
does  no  more  to  advance  the  scientific  study  of 
crime  than  well-written  reports  of  remarkable  trials. 
They  are  evidence,  and  are  so  far  valuable,  but  for 
a  summing-up  of  such  cases,  and  for  deductions  which 
may  lead  to  reform  in  crude  criminal  methods  and 
the  ultimate  elimination  of  crime,  as  distinct  from 
disease,  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere.  Mr.  Irving 
remarks  that  the  study  of  criminal  anthropology  has 
attained  considerable  dimensions  on  the  Continent  but 
he  considers  the  results  to  have  been  disappointing,  the 
attempt  to  connect  criminals  with  savages  having 
broken  down,  and  he  quotes  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  that  the  persistent  criminal  has  his 


status  in  nature  and  society  as  an  organism  to  whom 
altruistic  pleasure  simply  does  not  appeal.  We  cannot 
admit  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  criminal  has 
failed,  rather  it  has  only  just  begun.  As  to  the 
imaginary  status  of  the  evil-doer  in  nature  and  society, 
nature  and  society  are  more  strongly  differentiated 
than  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  imagine.  The  tiger  must 
be  indifferent  to  suffering,  to  live  ;  the  pike  must  be 
voracious  to  exist ;  the  parasite  will  prey,  by  very 
instinct,  upon  the  creature  in  which  it  has  its  habita¬ 
tion  ;  but  man  is  a  family,  living  by  ideals  as  well 
as  instincts.  To  apply  to  him  the  laws  that  govern  the 
lower  animals  and  the  unconscious  world,  is  unsound, 
because  they  have  largely  ceased  to  operate  on  him. 
The  nature  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  unnatural,  if 
one  may  venture  to  employ  that  misused  term  ;  the 
whole  of  civilisation  is  of  course  artificial,  and  neither 
the  laws  nor  the  instincts  which  fashion  and  guide  the 
animal  kingdoms  have  unrestricted  application  in  the 
world  of  men.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  what 
are  the  ways  of  human  nature  ;  how  far  are  men  and 
women  prone  to  evil,  and  how  much  of  it  is  forced 
unwillingly  upon  them  either  by  twists  of  temperament 
or  by  bad  social  conditions  ? 

We  agree  that  the  root  of  all  real  crime  is  selfish¬ 
ness,  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others  ;  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  feelings  of  surrounding  life.  And  Mr. 
Irving  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  an  ideally  bad  sample  of 
humanity  in  his  opening  chapter.  This  interesting 
specimen  was  Lacenaire  ;  a  man  of  considerable  capa¬ 
city  although  apparently  wanting  in  balance  and 
application,  for  he  tried  his  hand  at  several  sorts  of 
employment  but  stuck  to  none  of  them. 

And  going  through  the  other  cases  in  the  book 
we  find  much  evidence  of  that  subtle  “something 
wrong”  which  might  explain  and  may  excuse  so  much. 
Campi,  the  double  murderer,  hides  his  head  like  an 
ostrich  in  the  bedclothes  to  avoid  arrest ;  Troppmann 
writes  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  victims  that  he  had  given 
her  husband  the  great  sum  of  ^20,000,  which  from  a 
young  man  of  his  class  was  surely  not  a  probable  event. 
Euphrasie  Mercier  lived  with  two  mad  sisters  and  an 
insane  brother — a  truly  ghastly  household — for  these 
she  worked  and  strove  and  ultimately  committed 
murder  ;  who  knows  her  responsibility  ? 

We  cannot  agree  that  there  is  to  the  English  mind 
something  “  a  little  comic  ”  about  sentimental  considera¬ 
tions  of  mother  and  birthplace,  sanity,  environment, 
temptation,  and  all  the  items  that  lead  up,  or  down,  to 
action.  To  hate  is  the  luxury  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
unimaginative  ;  we  may  remember  Cardinal  Manning’s 
thought  that  the  worst  criminal  was  once  a  little  child. 


SCOTTISH  WILDFOWLING. 

“The  Wildfowler  in  Scotland.”  By  John  Guilie 
Millais.  London  :  Longmans.  1901.  30s.  net. 

R.  MILLAIS  is  already  favourably  known  to 
many  readers  by  several  interesting  books  on 
sport  and  natural  history,  notably  by  “  A  Breath  from 
the  Veldt” — one  of  the  freshest  works  on  the  wild  life 
of  South  Africa  ever  yet  produced — and  by  that  other 
excellent  book  “  British  Deer  and  their  Horns  ”.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  write  lively  descrip¬ 
tions  of  sport  and  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  text  by  clever  and  very  characteristic  sketches 
and  drawings.  He  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
being  a  first-rate  sportsman,  a  fine  shot  and  a  close  and 
patient  observer.  The  present  volume  may  be  termed 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author  as  a  practical 
wildfowler.  Ever  since  the  age  of  nine  Mr.  Millais 
appears  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  passion  for 
shooting  and  collecting  examples  of  the  wild 
fowl  of  our  North  British  coasts  ;  he  has  devoted 
an  appreciable  part  of  a  good  many  years  to  the 
pursuit,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Eden  and  Tay,  the 
Moray,  Dornoch,  Beauly  and  Cromarty  Firths,  and 
many  other  bays  and  inlets  are  well  known  to  him. 
The  wild  coasts  of  the  Orkneys  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
familiar  to  him.  Here  he  has  had  some  of  his  finest  and 
most  characteristic  sport,  in  search  of  eiders,  long¬ 
tailed  duck  and  others  of  the  rarer  sea  ducks  and  wild 
fowl  of  these  northern  latitudes.  It  took  him  nearly 
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seven  years,  for  example,  to  collect  an  almost  complete 
series  of  eider  from  the  Orkney  coasts,  while  North 
Uist  has  since  yielded  to  him  the  further  examples  he 
required  of  the  two-year-old  eider  duck  at  a  certain  stag'e 
of  life  and  of  the  old  drakes  in  “  eclipse  plumage  He 
evidently  cherishes  a  particular  love  for  the  wild  scapes 
of  Hoy  and  Pomona  in  the  far  Orcades.  “I  know”, 
he  says,  “  it  used  to  rain  in  torrents  in  those  times, 
sometimes  for  days  together,  and  the  wind  would 
howl  and  blow  as  it  only  can  rage  in  those  shelterless 
isles.  For  weeks  it  was  foggy,  cold,  and  wretched  as 
Southern  Patagonia.  But  all  that  is  difficult  to  realise 
now  ;  for  somehow  I  have  forgotten  the  rain,  and  only 
remember  the  sunshine,  the  green  islands  and  the 
crystal  sea.  The  darkness  and  the  blinding  sleet  have 
vanished  in  the  Nirvana  of  those  things  which  have 
passed  away,  and  there  only  remains  the  vision  of  those 
iron  headlands  crowned  with  golden  spray  ;  those  sea- 
kissed  skerries,  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun,  and  the 
herds  of  seals  lying  there  crowded  and  sleepy,  as  in 
some  sheltered  bower  such  as  Kotick  sought,  beyond 
man’s  footsteps  ”.  That  passage  aptly  illustrates  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  the  sportsman  and  lover  of  nature 
for  putting  aside  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  his 
past  and  calling  up  to  memory  those  golden  days  and 
incidents  which  remain  for  him  unfading  pleasures  to 
the  last  day  of  his  existence.  In  truth  the  sportsman- 
naturalist  seems  to  extract  more  real  joy  out  of  his 
existence  than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Millais  tells  us  of  many  memorable  bags  and 
incidents.  One  of  his  best  days’  sport  was  obtained 
one  wild,  wintry  day  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Leven, 
when,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  P.  D.  Malloch,  he  brought 
down  108  mallard  and  teal.  Hooded  crows  and  black- 
backed  gulls  are  extremely  troublesome  competitors 
with  the  wildfowl  shooter  on  these  occasions.  On  this 
day  the  breasts  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  duck,  which 
had  drifted  ashore,  were  found  to  have  been  effectually 
picked  and  torn  by  “hoodies”.  By  day  the  great 
black-backed  gulls  “work  the  whole  of  the  Cromarty, 
the  Moray  and  the  Beauly  Firths,  picking  up  all  the  shore- 
shooters’  and  puntsmen’s  cripples,  and  any  other  dead 
thing  that  comes  under  their  acute  vision  ”. 

There  are  passages  of  sport  with  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  northern  wild  fowl.  There  is, 
among  other  notable  things,  an  account  of  the  great 
annual  gathering  of  wild  geese  at  Loch  Leven,  on 
their  way  south  from  their  Arctic  summer  quarters. 
Mr.  Millais’  notes  on  wild  goose  stalking  and  on  the 
clever  ways  of  these  anything  but  foolish  birds  are 
excellent.  The  illustrations  to  this  quarto  are  quite 
first-rate,  as  well  as  very  numerous.  The  author 
has  made  great  strides  in  his  art  and  many  of  the 
drawings  are  masterly.  The  full-page  illustrations 
of  “Loch  Leven  in  Spring”,  “Great  Black-backed 
Gull  Moving  Wigeon  ”,  “Herons  Moving  Wigeon,” 
“  Golden-Eyes  in  the  Way  ”,  “  Wild  Geese  Throwing 
out  Sentries  ”,  “Mallard  Preening”  and  “Tacking  to 
Windward  of  Eiders  ”  are  highly  artistic  as  well  as  true 
to  wild  life.  This  book  should  become  a  classic  on 
Scottish  wildfowling. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Miss  Mary  Boyle  who  was  a  well-known  figure  in  London 
society  till  within  the  last  few  years  left  an  autobiography 
giving  her  reminiscences  of  Continental  cities  and  of  eminent 
men  (Bulwer  Lytton,  W.  Savage  Landor,  Edward  Lord  Derby, 
Charles  Young,  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  others)  who  were  her 
friends.  The  autobiography  is  edited  by  her  nephew  the  late 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  who  had  almost  completed  the  work  at 
the  time  of  his  death  last  summer,  when  the  labour  was  taken 
up  by  his  widow.  The  book  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Mr. 
Murray.  Churchmen  and  others  interested  in  English  eccle¬ 
siastical  movements  during  the  past  half-century  will  anticipate 
with  interest  the  correspondence  of  Archdeacon  Denison — “  the 
fighting  Archdeacon  ” — which  his  niece  Miss  Louisa  Denison 
has  edited  for  Mr.  Murray,  who  has  also  in  preparation  Lord 
Ronald  Gower’s  “  Old  Diaries  ”,  a  “  Life  of  Sir  William  Arthur 
White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Consul  and  Ambassador”,  by  H. 
Sutherland  Edwards  ;  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith 
of  Aliwal  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Hertslet’s  “  Recollections  of  the 
Old  Foreign  Office  ”.  Dr.  Francis  Fremantle,  whose  impressions 
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SOME  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

From  the  House  of 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD. 

A  Souvenir  Edition  of  Dr.  A.  CONAN  DOYLE’S 
Great  Detective  Stories. 

THREE  VOLUMES,  WITH  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  COVER,  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  CASE. 

Price  10s.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  Paget.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt. 

THE  LAST  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  Paget.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt. 

THE  SIGN  OF  FOUR:  An  Early  Adventure  of 

Sherlock  Holmes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt. 


LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS.  By  Miss  Jekyll. 

“  Country  Life  ”  Library.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAMMA.  A  Collection  of  Stories  about 

Children,  by  Miss  Winifred  Graham.  Illustrated.  5s. 

THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Gambier 

Bolton,  F.Z.S.  With  54  Illustrations.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  COMPLETE  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

A  New  Pocket  Edition  in  three  volumes.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
extremely  thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper.  Each  volume,  though  900  pages, 
will  measure  not  more  than  §  in.  in  thickness.  Bound  in  limp  lambskin. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

UNIFORM  WITH  ABOVE  IN  STZE  AND  STYLE. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  In 

one  volume,  lambskin,  3s.  net. 

THE  POEMS  AND  SONGS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

In  one  volume,  lambskin,  3s.  net. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  In  one  volume,  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 


MODERN  MURAL  DECORATION.  By  A.  Lvs  Baldry. 

With  70  Full-page  Illustrations,  four  of  which  are  in  colours,  and  many  others 
in  the  text.  Crown  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES. 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics. 

Printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  antique  wove  paper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece 
and  from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Illustrations  hv  well-known  artists  in  black  and  white. 
Small  foolscap  8vo.  6£in.  by  4*in.  cloth  limp,  gilt  tops,  designed  end-papers, 
2s.  6d.  each  net  ;  limp  leather.  3s.  each  net. 

UNDINE,  AND  ASLAUGA’S  KNIGHT.  By  La  Motte 

Fouque.  With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Nelson. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD 

TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Illustra- 
tions  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  Two  volumes. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones. 

THE  SERIOUS  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.  With 

Illustrations  by  H.  Granville  Fell. 

A  BOOK  OF  ROMANTIC  BALLADS.  Compiled  from 

various  sources,  ranging  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Day. 
With  Illustrations  by  Reginald  Savage. 

THE  SKETCH-BOOK  By  Washington  Irving.  Witli 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  Two  volumes. 

THE  STORY  OF  ROSALIND.  By  Thomas  Lodge. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

HERRICK’S  HESPERIDES  AND  NOBLE  NUMBERS. 

In  two  volumes. 

NEW  SIX=SHILL1NG  NOVELS. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Shepperson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TREGARTHEN’S  WIFE.  By  F.  M.  White.  With 

Illustrations  by  Frances  Ewan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JIM  THE  PENMAN.  By  Dick  Donovan.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

“LEM”:  ANEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE  BOY.  By 

Noah  Brooks.  Illustrated,  6s. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

QUEEN  MAB’S  FAIRY  REALM.  An  Original  Collec- 

tion  of  Tales  from  the  Literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
With  68  Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  6s. 

A  REAL  QUEEN’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  By  Carmen  Sylva 

(The  Queen  of  Roumania).  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  with  designed 
borders  in  colours,  and  coloured  Frontispiece,  6s. 
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DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59  LONG  ACRE. 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1901. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.” 


MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.’S 

STANDARD  EDITIONS. 

-W-W-W-T'-W-W-W -W-W  'V'W  'T'V  ▼ 

NOW  COMPLETE  IN  12  VOLUMES. 

THE  WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  Limited  to  750  copies.  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  Mr.  W.  E.  HENLEY.  Each  volume  contains,  an  Engraved 
Frontispiece.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  or  £\  10s.  net  the  set.  Sold  in  sets  only. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED. 

By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  Square  crown  8vo.  fancy  cloth,  6s.  net. 


RODERICK  RANDOM.  In  2  vols. 
HUMPHRY  CLINKER.  Tn  2  vols. 
PEREGRINE  PICKLE.  In  3  vols. 
COUNT  FATHOM.  In  2  vols. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  GREAVES.  In 

1  vol. 

HISTORY  OF  AN  ATOM.  In  1  vol. 
MISCELLANIES.  In  1  vol. 


***  This  new  work  of  the  writer  of  genius  to  whom  we  owe  the  finest  animal 
stories  in  all  literature,  includes  everything  written  since  the  author’s  last  book, 
whether  inedited  or  published  in  serial  form.  Whilst  in  general  appearance  and 
get-up  it  resembles  “  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  ”  (6s.  net),  of  which  over 
100,000  copies  have  been  called  for  by  the  English-speaking  world  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years,  it  is  even  more  fully  and  richly  illustrated  with  the  author’s  own 
inimitable  drawings.  [ Ready  November. 


By  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 

HAWTHORN  AND  LAVENDER,  a 

Lyric  Sequence  :  and  other  Stories.  Demy  8vo.  printed  at  the  Constable  Press, 
on  Hand-made  Paper,  cloth,  top  gilt,  6s. 

***  In  addition  to  the  “  Hawthorn  and  Lavender  "  Sequence,  this  Volume  will 
contain  the  London  Types,  the  Prologues  to  Beau  Austin  and  Admiral  Guinea,  the 
Memorial  Verses  on  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  It  will  be  issued  in  the  format  and  typo¬ 
graphy  of  the  “  Poems”  (1896),  and  the  two  Volumes  will  comprise  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Henley's  poetical  work  as  definitely  revised  by  him. 

A  few  Copies  will  be  pulled  on  Japanese  Vellum  and  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper. 
Information  respecting  price,  number  of  issue,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

■  [ Ready  November . 


ARTHURIAN  ROMANCES  UNREPRESENTED  IN 
MALORY. 

No.  4.  MORIEN.  Translated  for  the  first 

time  from  the  Original  Dutch  by  Jessie  L.  Weston.  With  Frontispiece  and 
designed  Title-page  by  Caroline  Watts.  Minuscule  4to.,  designed  cloth  cover 
in  Gold  and  Colours,  2s.  net.  [ Ready  November. 


MARIE  DE  FRANCE.  Seven  Lais  done 

into  English  for  the  first  time.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edith 
Rickert,  sometime  Instructor  in  English  at  Vassar  College.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  designed  Title-page  by  Caroline  Watts,  xii  +  196  pages,  3s.  net. 

Contents. — Guigemar — The  Ash  Tree — The  Honeysuckle — The  Nightingale — 
The  Two  Lovers — Yonec — Eliduc. 

***  Issued  in  the  format,  typography,  and  binding  of  “  Arthurian  Romances.” 

[ Ready  November. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  MUSIC.  A  Col- 

lection  of  the  Chief  Musical  Allusions  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  an 
Attempt  at  their  Explanation  and  Derivation,  together  with  much  of  the 
Original  Music.  By  Louis  C.  Elson.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  354  pages 
printed  on  laid  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  fully  gilt,  gilt  top, 
edges  trimmed,  6s.  net.  [Ready. 


CONCERNING  CATS:  My  Own  and 

some  Others.  By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  Square  demy  8vo.  284  pages; 
31  Full-page  Plates  representing  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different  Prize 
Winners  and  Examples  of  rare  and  beautiful  Breeds.  Fancy  cloth,  top  gilt, 
printed  on  laid  paper  with  wide  margin,  6s.  net. 

The  Seventeen  Chapters  of  this  Cat  Lovers’  Encyclopaedia  give  a  full  account 
of  the  Author’s  and  her  friends’  pets,  and  also  deal  with  Cat  Clubs  and  Cat  Shows, 
Cat  Hospitals  and  Refuges,  the  General  Treatment  of  Cats  in  Health  and  Sickness, 
the  Cat  in  Poetry  and  Art,  &c.  [Ready. 


THE  ANCIENT  EAST.-NO.  3. 

THE  BABYLONIAN  AND  HEBREW 

GENESIS.  By  H.  Zimmern,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig.  Crown  8vo.  sewed,  is.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  [Ready. 


POPULAR  STUDIES  IN  MYTHOLOGY,  ROMANCE,  AND 

FOLK-LORE. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

THE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

12  vols.  demy  8vo.  l  imited  to  750  copies  for  England  and  America.  Mr. 
EDMUN  D  GOSSE  has  written  a  Critical  Essay,  which  is  included  in  the  first 
volume.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  or  £4  10s.  net  the  set.  Sold  in  sets  only. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  20  imperial  i6mo.  vols.  with  Coloured  Title-page  and  End-papers  designed  by 
LEWIS  F.  DAY,  and  a  specially  designed  Coloured  Illustration  to  each  Plav, 
the  Artists  being  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  Byam  Shaw,  Henry  J.  Ford,  G.  P.  [acomb 
Hood,  W.  D.  Eden,  Estelle  Nathan,  Eleanor  F.  Brickdale,  Patten  Wilson, 
Robert  Sauber,  John  D.  Batten,  Gerald  Moira,  and  Frank  C.  Cowper.  The 
Title-page  and  Illustrations  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  cloth  gilt,  extra,  gilt 
top,  gilt  back,  with  headband  and  bookmarker,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Each  volume 
sold  separately. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

6  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  too  Portraits  selected  by  Ernest  Radford.  Edition  limited  to 
700  copies  for  sale  in  England.  Bound  in  red  buckram,  paper  label,  gilt  top. 
Sold  in  sets  only.  36s.  net. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

In  6  volumes.  Edited  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  With  Frontispieces  in  photon 
gravure.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  volume. 
Also  half  morocco,  3s.  net  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets  only. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  TOHNSON.” 

BOSWELL’S  TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES  WITH 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

In  2  volumes.  With  Notes  by  Scott,  Croker,  Chambers,  and  others. 

The  eight  volumes,  comprising  “  The  Life  ”  and  “  The  Tour,”  in  a  box,  price 
16s.  net ;  or  in  half  leather,  £1  4s.  net. 

POCKET  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  15  vols.  Printed  on  thin  opaque  paper  specially  manufactured  for  this  Edition, 
bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  side,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ; 
or  3s.  6d.  net  in  full  leather  per  vol. 

NOW  READY.  • 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER. 

NEXT  WEEK 

THE  EGOIST. 

Remaining  volumes  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

With  Frontispieces  in  Photogravure  by  well-known  artists.  Complete  in  18  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  per  volume.  Each  volume  sold  singly. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

Limited  to  t,ooo  numbered  sets  for  sale.  32  volumes.  10s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
Sold  in  sets  only. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

A  reprint  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  Favourite  Edition. 

With  all  the  original  Plates  and  Vignettes  re-engraved.  In  48  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  paper  label  title,  is.  6d.  net  per  volume  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
volume  ;  and  half  leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

THE  PASTON  LETTERS,  1422-1509  A.D. 

A  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1872-75,  which  contained  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Letters,  &c.,  till  then  unpublished,  to  which  are  now  added  others  in  a 
Supplement  after  the  Introduction.  Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each  volume. 
The  Fourth  Volume,  containing  Introduction  and  Supplement,  by  James 
Gairdner,  C.B.,  sold  separately,  10s.  6d.  net.  Frontispiece.  Price  for  the 
set  of  Four  Volumes  in  box,  21s.  net. 

Works  Edited  by  Professor  ARBER,  F.S.A. 

ENGLISH  REPRINTS. 

30  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  Cloth  gilt. 

List  of  titles  and  prices  on  Application. 

ENGLISH  SCHOLAR’S  LIBRARY. 


i6ino.  stiff  wrapper,  6d.  each  net. 

No.  11.  THE  MABINOGION.  By 

Ivor  B.  John,  B.  A.  [Ready. 

Full  Lists  of  both  Series  (“  ANCIENT  EAST”  and 
“  POPULAR  STUDIES  ”)  •will  be  sent  on  application. 


Sq.  cr.  8vo.  16  vols.  Cloth  gilt. 

List  of  titles  and  prices  on  Application. 

Messrs.  Constables'  New  Complete  Catalogue  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Westminster. 
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of  war  and  of  hospital  work  in  South  Africa  are  to  be 
issued  immediately  by  Mr.  Murray  under  the  title  of  “  A 
Doctor  in  Khaki”,  went  out  to  Table  Bay  in  1899  on 
the  staff  of  the  First  Field  Hospital.  Mr.  Murray  also 
has  nearly  ready  “  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ”  by 
Professor  Harrison  Moore,  of  Melbourne  ;  “A  Book  of  British 
Song”,  edited  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp;  and  “The  Valley  of 
Decision”,  a  novel  of  eighteenth-century  life  in  Italy  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Wharton. 

Mr.  George  Allen  has  in  the  press  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  The  Young  England  Library  edited J}y  Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar — 
“The  Open-Air  Boy”  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  Hewett  and 
“Sea  Fights  and  Adventures”  by  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton. 

“  An  Idler’s  Calendar  ”,  nature  studies  by  A.  Apperson  ;  and 
“  Pen  Pictures  ”,  a  series  of  descriptive  passages  selected  from 
the  works  of  Ruskin  by  Miss  Caroline  Wurtzburg,  are  also  in 
Mr.  Allen’s  list.  “The  Path  to  Rome  ”,  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  is  not 
a  theological  essay  but  a  gossip  concerning  a  tramp  across 
Europe  from  the  author’s  natal  town  to  the  Eternal  City.  Mr. 
Allen  who  announces  the  work  has  also  in  the  press  a  volume 
of  “Oxford  University  Sermons”  arranged  and  edited  by 
Principal  Bebb. 

“Maga”  is  publishing  some  articles  by  “  Linesman”  on  the 
struggle  in  Natal.  The  final  paper  entitled  “Night”  will 
appear  in  the  November  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  articles 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  volume  to  be  issued  during  the  first 
week  of  November  by  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  author’s  aim,  we  are  told,  is  to  deal  with  “  the  human  side 
of  the  great  document  of  war”.  The  same  firm  will  publish  in 
November  “  Cecil  Rhodes  :  a  Study  of  a  Career”  by  Howard 
Hensman.  The  work,  it  is  claimed,  will  prove  both  authorita¬ 
tive  and  informative  ;  and  its  purpose  is  to  “  show  Mr.  Rhodes 
in  his  true  relation  to  the  events  that  have  transpired  in  South 
Africa  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century”.  Messrs.  Blackwood 
have  nearly  ready  a  work  on  “  Sepoy  Generals  :  Wellington  to 
Roberts”,  the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E.,  of 
the  India  Office. 

A  work  descriptive  of  a  year’s  wanderings  in  the  South  Seas 
has  been  written  for  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  by  Mr.  Douglas  B. 
Hall  and  Lord  Albert  Osborne.  It  will  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  “  Sunshine  and  Surf”.  Pleasant  days  seem  to  have 
been  spent  by  the  travellers  in  the  beautiful  islands  of  Central 
and  Western  Polynesia,  and  they  have  brought  back  many 
interesting  records  in  notebooks  and  photographs  of  the  scenes 
among  which  they  moved  and  the  people  whom  they  met. 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie’s  book  on  Mexico  will  be  published  almost 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Life  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
connexion  with  the  attitude  of  the  order  bearing  his  name  to 
the  new  French  law  respecting  religious  associations.  A 
miniature  biography  of  the  saint  written  by  Mr.  James  Adderley 
is  to  be  issued  this  week  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  simultaneously, 
by  the  way,  with  Mrs.  Charles  Bagot’s  “  Links  with  the  Past”. 
Among  Mr.  Arnold’s  forthcoming  novels  may  be  mentioned 
“The  Arbiter”,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell;  “Cynthia’s  Way”,  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  ;  and  “  The  Fiery  Dawn”,  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Coleridge. 

On  Tuesday  next  Messrs.  Duckworth  will  publish  the  English 
edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Hastings’ “  The  Theatre:  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  in  France  and  England,  and  a  History  of  its  Greek  and 
Latin  Origins”.  The  translation  is  the  work  of  Frances  A. 
Welby.  Next  week  Messrs.  Duckworth  will  issue  two  new 
novels — “  Within  the  Radius  ”,  by  Albert  Kinross  ;  and  “  A 
Soldier  of  Virginia  ”,  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Braddock,  by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  who  dedicates  his 
story  “  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  fell  with  dust  of 
bitter  failure  on  their  lips  that  others  might  be  taught  the  lesson 
of  the  Wilderness  ”. 

A  second  series  of  “  State  Trials  ”,  edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen, 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Duckworth.  The  same  firm  promise 
at  the  end  of  October  a  new  edition  of  “  The  Country  Month 
by  Month  ”,  by  J.  A.  Owen  and  Professor  Boulger,  with  notes 
by  the  late  Lord  Lilford. 

Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co.  have  in  preparation 
a  volume  of  recent  “  Sermons  Under  the  Dome”,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  “  Reasons  Why  I  am  a  Catholic  and  nbt  a 
Roman  Catholic”,  by  the  late  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  ;  a  series  of 
simple  papers  on  Church  history  by  one  whose  influence  on  the 
young  was,  perhaps,  incalculable. 

Three  new  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Classical  Texts  may  be 
expected  shortly  from  the  Clarendon  Press — (1)  “  Homeri 
Ilias  ”,  Tom.  I.  by  D.  B.  Monro  and  T.  W.  Allen;  (2) 
“Euripidis  Tragcedim”,  Tom.  I.  by  G.  G.  A.  Murray;  and 
(3)  “  Ciceronis  Opera  Rhetorica  ”,  by  A.  S.  Wilkins. 

“  Nova  Legenda  Anglie  ”  as  collected  by  John  of  Tynemouth, 
John  Capgrave  and  others,  and  first  printed,  with  new  lives, 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  A.D.  MDXUI.  has  been  re-edited  with 
fresh  material  from  MS.  and  printed  sources,  by  Carl  Horstman, 
Ph.D.  This  work,  which  must  prove  of  great  importance  to 
students  of  early  English  ecclesiastical  history  and  of 
hagiology  in  particular,  is  announced  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

(Continued  on  page  xiv.) 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  LIST. 

NEW  LIST  TOST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Super-royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 

HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A.,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 

With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  about  100  other  Illustrations.  With  binding 
designed  by  Prof,  von  Herkomer. 

Small  folio,  £1  2s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  of  his  Art  and  Life. 

By  H.  C.  MARILLIER. 

Second  Edition,  Abridged  and  Revised,  with  15  Photogravure  Plates  and  100  other 
Illustrations.  With  binding  designed  by  Christopher  Dean. 

CONTINUATION  OF  LADY  DILKE’S  WORK  ON  FRENCH  ART 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FRENCH  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  LADY  DILKE. 

With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  56  Half-Tone  Illustrations. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

***  Also  a  limited  Large-Paper  Edition,  with  extra  Illustrations,  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 


Royal  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  PRINT  COLLECTOR’S  HANDBOOK. 

By  ALFRED  WHITMAN, 

Of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum,  Author  of  “  Masters 
of  Mezzotint.”  With  80  Illustrations. 


Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDY  AND  CRITICISM  OF  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON. 

With  42  Illustrations. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS: 

Their  Associates  and  Successors. 

By  PERCY  BATE. 

With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  and  2  Photogravure  Plates.  Second  anti  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  many  New  Illustrations.  [British  Artists  Series. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

BRUNELLESCHI. 

By  LEADER  SCOTT. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

[Bell's  Great  Masters  Series . 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  REVISED. 

2  vols.  demy  Svo.  15s. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of. 

By  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS.  {Ready  Next  Week. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  STUART  CALVERLEY. 

Complete  in  i  vol. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  WALTER  J.  SENDALL,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of 
British  Guiana,  and  Portrait. 

“None  of  the  cheap  reprints  so  prevalent  of  late  has  given  us  more  unalloyed 
pleasure.  ” — M orning  Post. 

In  6  vols.  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  6s.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  FALL 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  the  late  THOMAS  HENRY  DYER,  LL.D. 

A  New  Edition,  [Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  ARTHUR  HASSALL, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vols.  /.,  II.,  III.  and IV.  ready.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  shortly. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  AGE  OF  CHAUCER. 

By  F.  J.  SNELL,  M.A. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 

[Handbooks  of  English  L  iterature. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

PRESCOTT’S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Copyright 

Edition.  With  the  Notes  of  JOHN  FOSTER  KIRK,  and  the  Author’s  latest 
Corrections.  With  a  New  Introduction  by  GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP, 
A.M.  (Harvard).  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED.  A  Dictionary  of  Syn- 

onymous  Words  in  the  English  Language,  showing  the  accurate  signification 
of  Words  of  similar  meaning.  Illustrated  with  Quotations  from  Standard 
Writers.  By  the  Vem  ARCHDEACON  C.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.  With  the 
Author’s  Latest  Corrections  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  PERCY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Reissue  in  cheaper  form,  6s. 

J  London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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ELLI0T  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map,  price  3s.  6d. 

TRAVELLING  IMPRESSIONS  IN,  AND 

NOTES  ON  PERU.  By  Felix  Seebee. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ?s.  6d. 

FOUR  LITTLE  FOLK  AND  SOME  OF 

THEIR  DOINGS.  By  E.  L.  S. 

Being  a  sketch  of  the  simple  home  life  of  some  little  people  both  in  town  and 
country,  of  their  pleasures  and  troubles,  of  their  friends  and  their  pets,  of  their 
m  istakes,  and  what  they  learned  by  them,  of  their  talks  with  their  mother,  and 
what  she  taught  them. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  id. 

/ESOP’S  FABLES  IN  VERSE.  By  Eliza 

BETH  Eyears.  Fully  Illustrated. 

The  writer’s  object  is  to  present  the  matchless  wrt  of  /Esop  in  so  agreeable  a 
form  as  to  attract  the  young  whilst  fastening  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  securely  in 
their  memories,  since  it  is  a  universa'ly  accepted  opinion  that  young  people  and 
children  find  verse  more  interesting,  swifter  in  the  learning,  and  lar  easier  to 
remember  than  prose. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

CHARLES  WAVENDON,  and  Others.  By 

Caral  J.  Blunt. 

“  Such  a  manly  and  straightforward  book  cannot  fail  to  do  good.” 

Leeds  Merciiry. 

“  Interesting  enough  to  hold  the  reader  throughout.” — Churchwomati. 

“  A  well-conceived  story  of  life  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society  some  thirty  years 
ago.  The  author  possesses  literary  power.”—  Church  Bells. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  In  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

RUNIC  ROCKS  :  A  North  Sea  Idyl.  By  Wilhelm 

Jensen.  Translated  by  Marianne  E.  Suckling.  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  G.  Fiedler. 

“  An  interesting  example  of  modern  German  literature,  well  translated . A  book 

quite  out  of  the  common.” — Spealcer. 

“  A  book  of  great  beauty  and  worth,  which  certainly  takes  a  very  high  place  in 
the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present  decade.” — Academy. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CAPE  AS  I  FOUND  IT.  By  Beatrice 

M.  Hicks. 

“  Written  in  a  bright  and  amusing  style,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  recently  published  books  on  South  Africa.” — Woman. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  ;  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

POEMS.  By  J  ohn  Farmer. 

In  paper  cover,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  John  Lloyd. 

“  The  poems  have  a  thoughtful  and  benevolent  end  in  view  ;  they  reveal  a  genuine 
love  of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  hardworking 
of  our  race.” — The  Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


CHATTO  &  WN^S^NEW  BOOKS 

NEW  BOOKS  APPEARING  THIS  WEEK. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  MALLERSTANG.  By  Algernon 

Gissing.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT 

BUCHANAN.  Two  vols.  crown  8vo.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  with  portrait  in 
each  volume,  12s. 

THE  JOY  OF  LIFE.  By  Emile  Zola.  Edited  by 

Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MAX  THORNTON.  By  Ernest  Glanville.  With 

eight  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  Crompton,  R.I.  A  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

NELL  HAFFENDEN.  By  Tighe  Hopkins.  With 

eight  Illustrations  by  C.  Gregory.  A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

VINCENT  TRILL,  DETECTIVE.  By  Dick  Donovan. 

A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SCAR.  By  Bertha  Thomas, 

Author  of  ‘*  In  a  Cathedral  City.”  Second  Edition. 

THE  CANKERWORM  :  being  Episodes  of  a  Woman’s 

Life.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn. 

A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH.  By  Florence  Warden. 

“The  plot,  skilfully  laid,  is  developed  with  conspicuous  literary  power  and 
dramatic  effect.  * — Scotsman. 

A  SOWER  OF  WHEAT.  By  Harold  Bindloss. 

“  Abundance  of  daring  adventure.” — Times. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  HILARY  BLACHLAND.  By 

Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of  “  The  Gun-Runner.” 

“  A  rousing  novel . If  all  South  African  novels  were  as  entertaining  as  ‘  Hilary 

Blachland,’  our  mental  mercury  would  go  up  at  least  twenty  degrees.” 

Literary  World. 

DESPAIR’S  LAST  JOURNEY.  By  D.  Christie 

Murray,  Author  of  “  Joseph’s  Coat.” 

“  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  never  written  a  stronger  or  more  impressive  novel . 

We  are  fascinated  by  the  lonely  man . a  vigorous  and  sympathetic  piece  of  work.” 

Speaker. 

THE  PURPLE  CLOUD.  By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of 

“  The  Yellow  Danger,”  &c. 

“  ‘  The  Purple  Cloud’  is  a  clever  book,  and  handled  in  a  4  large  ’  way  which 
assorts  with  its  gigantic  ambition.” — Morning  Leader. 

THE  LOVER’S  PROGRESS.  Told  by  Himself,  and 

“  Dedicated  to  all  who  Love.”  [Oct.  21. 


A  BLIND  MARRIAGE,  &c.  By  George  R.  Sims. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

London  :  CIIATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (5  Portraits)  and  15  other  Illustrations. 

8vo.  18s.  net. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

***  This  book  is  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  Queen  Mary , 
and  especially  as  to  her  relations  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  the 
other  murderers  of  her  husband.  Lord  Darnley.  The  author  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  using  authentic  materials  hitherto  unknown 
to  historians,  namely,  a  number  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  Mary’s 
enemies  in  getting  itp  their  case  against  her. 


With  6  Poitraits  (3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 

SIR  JAMES  PAGET, 

BART.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Late  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  Sons. 

“  Mr.  Stephen  Paget  has  done  his  work  as  editor  so  well  that  we  have  a  book 
entirely  worthy  of  the  noble  name  of  Sir  James  Paget  himself.  Nothing  has  been 
added  that  is  unnecessary,  nothing  included  that  is  uninteresting,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  book  we  are  left  with  a  clear  continuous  idea  of  a  long  and  beautiful  life.” 

The  Lancet. 

“  In  these  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget,  edited  with  rare  skill  and 
filial  devotion  by  one  of  his  sons,  we  are  above  all  else  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
he  set  himself  to  play  the  waiting  game  in  the  face  of  discouragements  and  draw¬ 
backs  that  would  have  paralysed  the  energies  and  embittered  the  disposition  of 
anyone  less  rarely  equipped  with  the  triple  armour  of  perseverance,  self-denial,  and 
equanimity.” — The  Spectator. 


With  26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to.  ^3  10s.  net. 

ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

By  PAUL  KRISTELLER. 

English  Edition  by  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth. 


With  31  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  Year  1900. 

By  II.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


THE  GREAT 

DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  “  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  & c 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  FROM  HIS 

EARLIEST  LETTERS  TO  HIS  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR,  ARRANGED 
IN  ORDER  OF  TIME.  English  Translations  from  the  Early  Corre¬ 
spondence,  with  a  Commentary  confirming  the  Chronological  arrangement  and 
supplying  further  Biographical  matter.  By  Francis  Morgan  Nichols. 
8vo.  iSs.  net. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILISATIONS:  being  a 

Record  of  a  “Foreign  Devil’s”  Experiences  wfith  the  Allies  in  China.  By 
George  Lynch,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Sphere ,  &c.  With  Portrait  and 
21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  ne?. 


THE  MARQUIS  D’ARCENSON ;  AND  RICHARD 

THE  SECOND.  Two  Critical  Essays.  By  Reginald  Rankin,  M.A.,  late 
Exhibitioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  Author  of  “  A  Subalterns 
Letters  to  his  Wife,”  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  GRACE  :  Studies  in  Early 

Church  History,  with  reference  to  Present  Problems.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


PURGATORY;  THE  STATE  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 

DEAD;  INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  Three  Lectures  by  A.  J.  Mason, 
D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Crown  8vo.  ts.  6d.  net. 


THE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Produced  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newboi.t,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Missionary  College,  Dorchester. 

NEW  VOLUME.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  E.  T. 

Churton,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Nassau. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Lundon,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Dr.  Skeats’  “  Chaucer  ”  is  about  to  be  added  to  “  The  Oxford 
Poets,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde. 

By  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde  has  this)  week  begun  the  publication  of  a  copyright 
India-paper  edition  of  Dickens  in  seventeen  volumes  fcap. 
8vo.  with  700  standard  illustrations.  In  this  connexion  must 
be  named  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons’  pocket  (India-paper) 
editions  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  The  twenty-five 
volume  edition  of  Scott,  which  will  be  completed  in  December, 
will  only  occupy  a  space  of  some  fifteen  inches  in  a  bookcase. 
The  books  are  variously  bound  and  well  illustrated,  and  the 
large  type  in  which  they  are  printed  renders  them  as  agreeable 
to  the  eye  as  they  are  delightful  to  handle. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons  Limited  have  nearly  ready  new 
editions  of  “  Daniell’s  Chancery  Practice  ”,  and  “  Seton’s 
Judgments  and  Orders  ”.  In  November  they  will  publish  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  issue  of  “The  Lawyer’s  Companion  and 
Diary  ”,  edited  by  Edwin  Layman.  A  sixth  edition  of  “  Hood 
and  Challis’  Conveyancing  and  Settled  Land  Acts  ”  is  edited 
by  Percy  F.  Wheeler.  In  association  with  Messrs.  Green  and 
Sons  of  Edinburgh  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons  Limited  have 
completed  the  first  series  of  the  great  reissue  of  “  The  English 
Reports  ”,  the  saving  of  space  effected  by  which  may  be  gauged 
when  it  is  stated  that  fifty-eight  volumes  of  the  House  of  Lords 
cases  (1694  to  1866)  have  been  got  into  eleven  volumes  without 
omission  and  in  good  readable  type.  The  issue  of  the  “  Privy 
Council  Series”  (1809  to  1873)  is  to  be  completed  in  nine 
volumes  whereas  the  existing  volumes  are  forty-two  in  number. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  a  list  of  over  fifty  volumes  nearly 
ready  or  in  the  press.  Many  sidelights  on  seventeenth- 
century  life  in  England  and  Ireland  will  be  disclosed  by  Mr. 
C.  Fell  Smith’s  “  Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick :  Her 
Family  and  Friends”.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins  has  written  a  study 
of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Queen  Consort  of  George  II. 
“  The  Recollections  of  Sir  Edward  Blount  ”  have  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid.  They  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  No  little  interest  will  also  attach  to  the 
“  Life  of  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter”  which  Mr.  F.  H.  Skrine 
has  written,  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols’  “Epistles  of  Erasmus  ”  and 
to  the  “  Selected  Essays  of  Richard  Copley  Christie”  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  “Letters  of  John  Richard  Green”, 
which  Messrs.  Macmillan  promise  immediately,  should  prove 
one  of  the  noteworthy  additions  to  the  biographical  literature 


of  the  year.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  announce  “  A  History 
of  Stonyhurst  ”,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Gruggen,  S.  J.,  and  J.  Keating, 
S.J.  Two  volumes  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  will  be  included 
among  Mr.  David  Nutt’s  autumn  publications — (1)  “Hawthorn 
and  Lavender,  a  Lyric  Sequence,  and  Other  Poems  ”,  and 
“Views  and  Reviews,  Essays  in  Appreciation:  Art”.  “The 
Lives  of  the  Hunted  ”,  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  is  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  “Wild  Animals  I  have  Known”.  It  will  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

Of  the  recent  editions  of  the  “  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb  ”  that 
published  by  Messrs.  Dent  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory. 
This  is  to  have  a  rival  in  an  edition,  reprinted  from  the  first 
editions,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen.  For  this  firm  Mr.  A.  D.  Innes  has  written  a  concise 
“History  of  the  British  in  India”  ;  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Haddon  a 
work  on  “  Head  Hunters  :  Black,  White,  and  Brown,”  which  is 
understood  to  be  sympathetic  as  well  as  descriptive  of  life  in 
the  Torres  Straits. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  several  “religious”  novels  on  his  list, 
among  them  being  “The  Curse  of  Eden,”  by  the  author  of 
“The  Master  Sinner”  and  “The  Real  Christian”  by  Lucas 
Cleeve.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  issue  immediately  “The 
Yellow  Fiend  ”  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 

This  week  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  commence  the  much- 
discussed  edition  of  Samuel  Richardson’s  novels.  For  Messrs. 
French  Mr.  S.  J.  Adair  Fitzgerald  has  compiled  a  work  entitled 
“  How  to  Make  Up”  to  which  contributions  are  made  by  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  other  actors.  Through  Messrs.  Bell  Lord 
Ronald  Sutherland  Gower  will  shortly  publish  an  elaborate 
“History  of  the  Tower  of  London”.  The  same  publishers 
announce  an  illustrated  monograph  on  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck’s  sketchbook  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust.  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
M.P.,  has  written  a  series  of  studies  of  the  present  conditions 
and  prospects  in  European  Asia,  Finland,  Siberia  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  work  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann 
under  the  title  of  “All  the  Russias”.  On  25  October  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  issue  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”. 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  announce  for  publication  on 
24  October  Sarah  Tytler’s  new  novel  “Three  Men  of  Mark”  ; 
and,  on  31  October  a  novel  by  Edmund  Mitchell  entitled, 
“  Only  a  Nigger”.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  promise  a 
history  of  the  Meynell  Hounds  (1780-1901)  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Randall. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  CO.’S 

NEW  LIST. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 
DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  CHERIE.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

Price  is.  net. 

During  October  Messrs.  TREHERNE  CO.,  Limited , 

will  publish  the  following  Books  : — 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d.  _ 

READ  V  SHOR  TL  Y. 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG 
(First  Editor  of  the  Windsor  Magazine). 

Containing  nearly  100  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities.  Price  is. 


READY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  CICELY  FULCHER.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

BEHIND  THE  WAINSCOT. 

Illustrated. 

UNCLE  HARRY’S  GATE. 

Illustrated. 

ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


Messrs.  DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

have  published  Two  NE  W  BOOKS  THIS  WEEK. 

FREDERIQUE.  By  Marcel  Prevost. 

Translated  by  ELLEN  MARRIAGE.  Crown  8vo.  400  pages.  6s. 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB.  With  20  Illustrations  by  H.  PILLfi,  etched 
by  L.  Menzies.  Two  Volumes,  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Mr.  CHARLES  HASTINGS' S  important  Work  on  the  Theatre  will 
be  READY  NEXT  THURSDAY. 

THE  THEATRE:  Its  Development  in  France  and 

England,  and  a  History  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins.  By  CHARLES 
HASTINGS.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  VICTORIEN  SARDOU. 
Authorised  Translation  by  Frances  A.  Welby.  Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS  NEXT  WEEK. 

WITHIN  THE  RADIUS.  An  Entertainment. 

By  ALBERT  KINROSS.  With  Designed  Cover.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA.  By  BURTON 

EGBERT  STEVENSON.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Dedicated  to 

the  memory  of  the  gatlant  men  who  fell 
•with  dust  of  failure  bitter  on  their  lips 
that  others  might  be  taught 
the  lesson  of  the  wilderness. 

“  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  has  written  a  book  that  is  likely  to  become  a  classic.” — Speaker. 

THE  BOOK  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.  By  ELINOR 

GLYN.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

“  Fascinating,  tantalising,  lovable  little  being.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSEPH  McCABE, 

Author  of  “  Twelve  Years  in  a  Monastery.” 

PETER  ABELARD. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

“  An  extensive  view  of  a  great  age,  and  a  fine  sketch  of  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  character  of  that  age.” — World. 

“  The  work  is  learned  and  readable,  and  as  there  is  practically  nothing  on  Abelard 
in  the  English  language,  it  is  for  the  English  reader  a  real  contribution.” 

Spectator. 

PRINCES  AND  POISONERS. 

Studies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

BY  FRANTZ  FUNCK-BRENTANO. 

Translated  by  George  Maidment.  With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Has  much  to  tell  us  that  is  strange  and  arresting.” — Globe.  “  Will  amaze  most 
people.” — Morning  Post.  “A  masterly  performance.” — Literature.  “An  odd, 
clever,  flamboyant  book.” — Outlook.  [ Second  Impression  Now  Ready. 

DUCKWORTH  and  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Mr.  T.  FISHER  ONTO  Neff  Books 

%*  On  receipt  of  a  post  card ,  Mr.  Unwin  will  furnish  the  address 
of  a  local  bookseller  where  any  of  liis  books  may  be  examined. 

THE  FINEST  ART  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

GIOVANNI  SEGANTINI 

By  L.  VILLARI. 

The  Story  of  his  Life,  together  with  Seventy-five  Reproductions  of  his  Pictures  in 
Half-Tone  and  Photogravures.  In  box.  £i  is.  net. 

“  Giovanni  Segantini  is  perhaps  the  only  artist  who  succeeded  in  truly  rendering 
the  spirit  and  pathos  of  the  High  Alps.  With  little  or  no  artistic  education,  save 
lor  a  few  courses  in  drawing  at  the  Milan  Academy,  he  owed  his  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  and  success  entirely  to  his  own  unaided  efforts.  His  life  as  an  artist  was  spent 
first  among  the  “  Prealpi  ”  of  Lombardy,  where  he  painted  the  lives  and  labours  of 
the  peasants  among  whom  he  lived,  and  then  among  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers  of 
the  Grisons.  His  pictures  were  kept  in  iron  cases  scattered  about  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  he  went  to  work,  now  at  one,  now  at  another,  according  to  the  effects.  He 
worked  in  the  open  air  summer  and  winter,  even  when  the  snow  was  several  feet 
deep,  and  his  colours  froze  as  he  laid  them  on  the  canvas.  His  last  illness  was  con¬ 
tracted  while  painting  his  great  triptych,  which  was  to  be  the  compendium  of 
the  life  of  man  and  animals  and  nature  in  the  Alps.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
art,  for  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age  when  he  died  ;  and  to  Italy,  for  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  her  greatest  modern  painters.  The  story  of  his  life  and  works  is 
set  forth  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  L.  Villari.” 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

November  Issue.  Price  6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

H.  G.  WELLS,  A.  G.  HALES, 

ALBERT  CHEVALIER,  S.  L.  BENSUSAN, 

Mrs.  MARY  E.  MANN,  WILLIAM  BARRY, 

and  Others. 


Uniform  with  “  The  Heart  of  the  Empire.” 

ALCOHOLISM.  A  Study  in  Heredity.  By  G. 

Archdall  Reid,  M.B.,  C.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  “  The  Present  Evolution 
of  Man,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

3EF0RE  THE  CREAT  PILLAGE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Coming  of  the  Friars,”  &c. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


ITALIAN  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  EPOCH  OF 

UNIFACTION.  By  Countess  C.  Martinengo  CVesaresco.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  OF  MRS.  BRIGHTWEN'S  BOOKS. 

WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS. 

MORE  ABOUT  WILD  NATURE. 

INMATES  OF  MY  HOUSE  AND  CARDEN. 
GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  each. 


LOUIS  BECKE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

YORKE  THE  ADVENTURER.  By  Louis  Becke, 

Author  of  “  By  Rock  and  Pool,’  &c.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 


THE  WOULDBECOODS.  Being  the  Further 

Adventures  of  the  Treasure  Seekers.  By  E.  Nesbit,  Author  of  “Nine 
Unlikely  Tales.”  With  many  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  6s. 


A  DOUBLE  CHOICE.  By  J  ames  Baker,  Author 

of  “  John  Westacott,”  &c. 

Second  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 


A  NEW  LARGE  EDITION  JUST  READY. 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita,  Author  of 

“  Vanity,  the  Confession  of  a  Court  Modiste.”  6s. 


THS  BOURGEOIS.  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

Cloth,  6s. 


OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLACES  OF  THE 

ZUIDERZEE.  By  W.  J.  Vin  and  J.  G.  Veldheer.  Many  quaint  Wood- 
cuts.  Cloth,  21s. 


is.  paper,  2s.  cloth. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELIZABETH. 
DE  OMNIBUS.  By  Barry  Pain. 

THE  CODS,  SOME  MORTALS,  AND  LORD 

WICKENHAM.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE  LETTERS. 

By  Barry  Pain. 

A  New  List,  descriptive  of  all  Mr.  Unwin's  Autumn  Books ,  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address ,  post  free ,  on  application. 


II.  BLACKI00D  &  SONS’  LIST. 

NOW  READY.  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

LIFE  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR  ROBERT  MURDOCH  SMITH, 

K.C.M.G.,  Royal  Engineers. 

By  his  Son-in-Law,  WILLIAM  KIRK  DICKSON. 

With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

“The  late  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith  was  a  Scotsman  of  the  type  that  has 
made  the  name  honoured  and  respected  abroad.  The  task  of  preparing  the  biography 

. has  been  executed  with  all  requisite  knowledge,  sympathetic  insight,  sound 

judgment,  and  literary  skill.” — Scotsman. 

“  This  brightly  written  and  interesting  memoir . A  beautiful  type  of  character 

and  personality  that  is  distinctly  worth  knowing . The  biography  is  sure  to  take 

rank  with  those  of  our  numerous  other  energetic  and  successful  Scots.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  WRITERS. 

In  crown  8vo.  volumes,  2s.  6d.  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

TENNYSON.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

“  Sure  to  be  widely  read . eminently  readable . The  volume  must  not  only 

please  and  instruct  many  who  ha^e  not  either  leisure  for  deeper  studies  or 
access  to  heavier  books,  but  also  be  valued  by  learned  readers  for  its  thousand  happy 
suggestions.” — Scotsman. 

A  Iready  issued : 

RUSKIN.  By  Mrs.  Meynell.  Third  Impression. 

STEVENSON.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford.  Second  Impression. 

ARNOLD.  By  Professor  Saintsbury.  Second  Impression. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Professor  SAINTSBURY. 

A  Complete  and  Continuous  History  of  the  subject.  In  crown  8vo.  volumes, 

5s.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  READY  OCTOBER  21ST. 

THE  EARLIER  RENAISSANCE.  By  the  Editor. 

A  Iready  issued : 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND  THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY. 

(The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.)  By  the  Editor. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  F.  J.  Snell. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  Oliver  Elton. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.  By  T.  S.  Omond. 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD.  By  G.  Gregory  Smith. 

THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE.  By  David  Hannay. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


BY  THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  MOMERIE. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

IMMORTALITY,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev. 

Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Select  Preacher  before  the  University, 
Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  King’s  College  ;  and 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ESSAYS:  Descriptive  and  Biographical.  By  Grace 

Lady  Prestwich.  With  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister,  Louisa  E.  Milne.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“  This  is  a  very  welcome  volume.  A  well-written  memoir,  giving  the  picture  of 
an  attractive  personality,  and  some  essays  which  are  well  worth  preserving.” 

Spectator. 

“  Their  charm  is  undeniable.” — Bookman. 

“  All  pleasantly  and  instructively  written.” — Nature. 


SECOND  EDITION ,  REVISED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WIRELESS  TELE- 

GRAPH Y,  including  some  Bare- Wire  Proposals  for  Subaqueous  Telegraphs. 
By  J.  J.  Fahie,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  London. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  present  volume  makes  its  appearance  at  an  opportune  moment.  It  gives  a 
succinct  and  well-informed  account  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  idea.” 

Literature. 


THE  LIFE  HISTORY 

OF 

BRITISH  SERPENTS  AND 
THEIR  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  Gerald  R.  Leighton,  M.D.  (Thesis  on  “  The  Reptilia  of  the  Monnow 
Valley,”  Edin.  Univ.,  1901).  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Art,  London.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  A  very  fascinating  and  a  very  useful  work.  The  enthusiasm  that  is  wrapped  up 
in  these  coldly  critical  and  scientifically  judicial  inquiries,  these  siftings  of  evidence, 
these  condemnations  of  deductions  based  on  analogy,  and  of  opinion  as  opposed  to 

fact,  can  be  known  only  to  the  doctor’s  personal  friends . The  much-discussed 

swallowing  of  the  young  by  the  female  parent  when  danger  threatens  is  fully  dealt 
with  in  two  brightly  written  chapters.” — Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo,  in  the  Morning  Post. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

NEW  STORY  BY  NELLIE  K.  BLISSETT. 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  LOBA. 

“A  charming  story  of  old  France . Constructed  with  remarkable  ingenuity  and 

literary  art.  Extremely  pleasant  and  interesting  reading.  Written  in  a  quaint  and 
delightful  style.” — Scotsman. 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  LOBA.  By  Nellie  K. 

Blissett.  With  a  frontispiece. 

“  The  story . is  told  with  much  skill  and  charm . full  of  incident,  and  the  whole 

is  flavoured  with  romance . Peire  Vidal  and  Loba  are  drawn  with  great  feeling 

and  are  fine  types  of  what  humanity  may  one  day  realise.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

A  MAN  OF  DEVON,  and  other  Sketches.  By 

John  Sinjohn,  Author  of  “Villa  Rubein,”  “Jocelyn,”  “From  the  Four 
Winds,”  &c. 

FREDERIC  UYEDALE.  By  Edward  Hutton. 

“Mr.  Hutton's  book  is  on  the  same  plane,  not  only  with  ‘John  Inglesant,’  but 
with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  ‘  Eleanor,’  full  of  the  romantic  charm  and  hopeless 

politics  of  the  Italian  Peninsula . ‘  Frederic  Uvedale  ’  is  a  book  to  read . It  is  a 

careful  bit  of  psychology,  the  revelation  of  a  human  soul.” 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph . 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE. 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  designed  cover,  5s.  net.  [ Third  Edition  now  ready . 

Spectator. — “  Exquisite  in  literary  style.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  The  book  of  truth  and  wonder.” 

THE  CELTIC  TEMPERAMENT, 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  FRANCIS  GRIERSON,  Author 
“Modern  Mysticism.”  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  VENICE. 

From  the  Origin  to  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  By  F.  C. 
HODGSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  Two  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

AN  IDLER’S  CALENDAR. 

Open-Air  Sketches  and  Studies.  By  G.  L.  APPERSON.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PEN  PICTURES  FROM  RUSKIN. 

Descriptive  Passages  chosen  by  CAROLINE  H.  WURTZBURG. 

The  First  Series  deals  with  Men  and  Women,  Animals,  Trees,  and  Plants. 
PENSEES  SERIES. 

Crown  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  each  net. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.  By  CATHERINE  BLUNT  and  JOHN  FIELDING.  Pott 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

PANSIES. 

A  volume  of  Poems  by  ENNIS  MAY.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

HEARTS  IN  REVOLT. 

A  Novel  dealing  with  the  struggle  between  Religion  and  Love.  By  HENRY 
GILBERT,  Author  of  “  Of  Necessity.”  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  novel  of  great  beauty . There  is  much  subtlety  in  its 

construction.” 

Manchester  Guardian . — “  Extremely  interesting  both  in  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion . ” 

YOUTH  GOES  A-MARKETING. 

A  Story  of  Cornish  Life.  By  J.  H.  PEARCE,  Author  of  “  Ezekiel's  Sin.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Morning  Post. — “  Told  with  considerable  skill.” 

Academy. — “  A  powerful  story  with  strong  characterisation.” 

MALICIOUS  FORTUNE. 

By  STELLA  M.  DURING. 

Queen. — “An  exciting  story Cleverly  put  together.” 

Literary  World. — “  A  perfect  piece  of  plot  construction.” 

THE  PASHA. 

A  Story  of  the  Armenian  Massacres.  By  DAISY  HUGH  PRICE. 

Academy. — “An  uncommon  plot.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  Recommended  for  its  excellence  as  a  story  and  for  its  charm¬ 
ing  realisation  of  Oriental  life.” 

SOCIETY  SNAPSHOTS, 

Taken  at  random  on  a  Trip  through  the  World.  By  COTSFORD  DICK. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

WONDERS  IN  MONSTERLAND. 

Adventures  with  some  of  the  Animals  which  inhabited  the  Earth  Thousands  of 
Years  Ago.  By  E.  D.  CUMING.  With  52  Illustrations  (4  in  Colour)  and 
Cover  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BIRD  PICTURES. 

With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  and  a  designed  Cover  in  Colours.  By  SARA 
M.  FALLON,  Author  of  “An  Animal  Alphabet  Book.”  The  Text  by 
ALICE  WHITBY,  and  a  Note  by  Professor  P.  J.  White.  Demy4to.  pictured 
Cover,  3s.  6d. 

The  Young  England  Library. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR,  B.A. 

In  crown  8vo.  Volumes,  with  specially  designed  cover, 
at  6s.  each. 

The  subjects  will  include  : — 

1.  The  Achievements  by  Sea  and  Land  of  Heroic  Britons. 

2.  Popular  and  Useful  Pursuits  In  and  Out  of  Doors. 

3.  The  Summer  and  Winter  Games  ;  Natural  History. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  BOY. 

By  Rev.  G.  M.  A.  HEWETT,  M.A.,  of  Winchester  College.  With  39  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Morris  Williams,  and  4  in  Colour  by  T.  B.  Stoney. 

SEA  FIGHTS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

By  J.  KNOX  LAUGHTON,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Nelson  and  his  Companions 
in  Arms,”  &c.  With  32  Full-page  Illustrations  and  7  Plans  of  Battles. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  TO  FOLLOW. 


London:  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS.  An  Essay  on  the  De- 

velopment  of  Libraries  and  their  Fittings  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  Large  Royal  8vo.  with  156  Illustrations,  including 
Forty-three  full-page  Plates.  18s.  net. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS 

TO  THE  ROMAN  PERIOD.  By  R.  L.  Ottley,  Rector  of  Winterbourne 
Bassett,  sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Seven  Maps,  5s. 

Spectator. — “Mr.  Ottley  faces  with  courage  the  critical  problem  as  it  concerns 

old  Testament  History . On  the  whole  Mr.  Ottley’s  book  will  be  found  a  sober 

and  cautious  effort  to  accommodate  the  old  and  the  new.  Something  of  the  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  are  thankful  for  an  honest  and  devout  effort  to 
supply  the  want.” 

CEREMONIES  AND  PROCESSIONS  OF 

THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  SALISBURY.  Edited  from  the 
Fifteenth  Century  MS.  No.  148,  with  Additions  from  the  Cathedral  Records 
and  Woodcuts  from  the  Sarum  Processionale  of  1502.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  Master  of  St.  Nicholas's  Hospital,  Sarum.  Demy  8vo.  with  Diagram 
of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Church,  Salisbury,  15s.  net. 

FABLES  AND  FOLK-TALES  FROM  AN 

EASTERN  FOREST.  Collected  and  Translated  by  Walter  Skeat,  M.A., 
M.  R. A. S.,  F. A.  I. ,  sometime  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  iCambridge,  [late  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Service,  Author  of  “  Malay  Magic.”  Illustrated 
by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Fcap.  4to.  white  buckram,  with  Nine  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Map,  7s.  6d. 

TRAVEL  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY 

AF  I’ER’CHRIST,  with’Special  Reference  to  Asia  Minor.  By  Caroline  A.  J. 
Skeel,  former  Student  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  in  History, 
Westfield  College,  Hampstead.  Ciown  Svo.  5s. 

Times.—  “  A  very  noteworthy  little  book  which  all  scholars  will  appreciate,  while 
no  intelligent  reader  will  find  it  either  abstruse  or  uninteresting.” 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  COMPOSITIONS.  By 

Richard  Shilleto,  of  Trinity  College,  late  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

ROBERT  BROWNING  AS  A  RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER.  Being’the  Burney  Essay  for  1900.  By  Arthur  Cecil  Pigou 
B.A.,  Scholar  of  King’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.— “  A  very  careful  study  of  a  difficult  subject.  Mr.  Pigou’s  essay  may 
be  studied  with  much  profit.” 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  BY  THE  LATE 

JOHN  HOPKINSON,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S  Edited  by  B.  Hopkinson,  B.Sc. 

Vol.  I. — TECHNICAL  PAPERS.  With  Memoir  and  Two  Portraits 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.— SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

PAPERS.  By  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lucasian  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  III.  Demy  Svo.  15s. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  IN  THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE  :  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers  and  Students  in  Training.  By  Mrs. 
Bidder,  formerly  Lecturer  of  Newnham  and  Girton  Colleges,  and  Florence 
Baddeley,  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Gloucestershire  School  of  Cookery  and 
L)omestic  Economy.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Daily  News. — “  The  book  before  us  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  work  upon  the 

subject _ It  seems  to  us  likely  to  prove  extremely  useful  to  any  woman  who  pride 

herself  on  the  right  ordering  of  a  house  and  upon  the  good  health  of  the  inmates.’ 


CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS. 

Biological  Series.  — New  Volumes . 

General  Editor. — A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

ZOOLOGY.  An  Elementary  Textbook.  By  A.  E. 

Shipley,  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  Macbride,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology  in  McGill  University,  Montreal.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

PHYSIOLOGY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.  By  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  9s. 

Nature. — “There  is  no  more  fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of  science  than 
that  which  deals  with  physiology,  but  a  concise  and  at  the  same  time  compendious 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject  has  never  before  been  presented  to  the 
English  reader.  Physiologists  therefore  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Michael 

Foster  for  supplying  a  want  which  was  widely  felt . No  higher  praise  can  be  given 

to  the  book  than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  author.” 


CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES. 

General  Editor  for  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 

A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 

of  Ca  nbridge. 

Psalms.  Books  iv.  and  V.,  XC.— el.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 
2S.  net.  I Nearly  ready. 

LONDON  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press 
Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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ENGLISH  LAW  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE 

(the  Rede  Lecture  for  1901).  With  some  Notes  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D., 
Hon.  D.C.L.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
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REVIEWS. 

SIR  JAMES  PAGET. 

“  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget.”  Edited  ; 
by  Stephen  Paget.  London  :  Longmans.  1901. 

1 2s.  6 d.  net. 

HE  life  of  a  great  doctor  is  seldom  marked  by  much  I 
external  adventure  ;  the  quiet  routine  of  library 
and  laboratory,  of  hospital  and  private  practice,  occa-  ! 
sional  holidays  spent  at  obvious  resorts,  and  a  steady 
growth  in  knowledge,  reputation  and  prosperity  fill 
with  low  tones  the  canvas  of  Sir  James  Paget’s  history. 
Paget  was  born  in  Yarmouth  and  spent  his  boyhood 
there.  He  tells  us  that  he  remembered  the  “  roasting 
of  a  whole  ox  in  the  market-place,  when  George  IV. 
was  crowned,  and  the  throwing  of  pieces  of  the  half- 
cooked  beef  among  the  crowd  ”,  the  detail  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  recollection  showing  that  already  in  child¬ 
hood  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation 
by  which  in  after  life  he  was  able  to  see  so  much  that 
others  had  missed.  His  father  was  a  brewer  and 
merchant,  important  and  of  high  repute  in  the  town. 
In  Paget’s  younger  days  he  was  wealthy,  but  before 
the  great  surgeon  began  medical  study  the  tide  of 
prosperity  ebbed.  Not  only  did  Paget  receive  little 
financial  help  from  his  father  but  he  contributed  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  many  years 
towards  settling  with  his  father’s  creditors.  After  an 
indifferent  education  at  a  local  school  and  a  fortunately 
abortive  attempt  to  enter  the  Navy  Paget  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  local  medical  practitioner.  In  later 
years,  he  had  so  much  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  mode  of  medical  education  that  his  comments 
on  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  are  interesting.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  five  years,  but  after  four 
and  a  half  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  London  hospital. 
“I  cannot  doubt”  he  wrote,  “that  the  period  thus 
spent  was  too  long.  The  first  year  of  it  might  have 
been  more  usefully  spent  in  some  good  school,  the  j 
last  in  a  London  hospital  ;  but  the  advantages  of  an  | 
apprenticeship  were,  or  at  least  might  be,  far  greater 
than  is  now  commonly  supposed.  Many  things 
of  great  utility  in  after  life  could  be  thoroughly 
learned  ;  things  of  which  the  ignorance  is  now  a 
frequent  hindrance  to  success  :  such  as  dispensing,  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  the  modes  of 
making  them  ;  account-keeping ;  the  business-like 
habits  needed  for  practice  ;  care  and  neatness  and 
cleanliness  in  all  minor  surgery.  Besides,  in  most 
cases,  as  in  my  own,  the  elements  of  anatomy  could  be 
slowly  learned  ;  there  was  time  for  reading  and  for 
natural  history  or  any  branch  of  science  by  which  the 
habit  of  observing  might  be  gained  ;  and  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  observation  in  practice,  without 
being  confused  in  a  crowd  of  cases  in  which  it  is,  for  a 
student,  specially  difficult  either  to  study  the  whole  or 
to  make  a  good  choice  ”. 

In  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship,  Paget  took  up 
the  study  of  botany  and  became  an  ardent  collector 
of  plants.  He  corresponded  with  Hooker,  exchanging 
plants  with  him,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  lasted  throughout  his  life.  With  his 
brother  he  wrote  and  published  a  “Natural  History 
of  Great  Yarmouth  ”,  a  volume  the  preparation  of 
which  trained  him  in  the  habit  of  careful  and  exact 
descriptive  cataloguing,  which  later  he  turned  to 
valuable  account  in  his  great  work  in  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  next  stage  in  his  career 
was  his  migration  to  London  and  the  beginning  of  his 
very  long  connexion  with  S.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

In  his  memoirs,  there  are  given  many  descriptions  of 
the  lecturers  and  mode  of  work  at  that  great  school  of 
medicine.  When  Paget  joined,  it  was  far  from  pro¬ 
sperous  ;  internal  jealousies  and  the  rivalry  of  private 
schools,  in  which  the  preparation  for  examinations  was 
better  conducted,  had  lessened  its  prestige,  and  the 
number  of  students  was  rapidly  diminishing.  None  the 
less  he  found  ample  opportunity  for  work,  and  a  suffici¬ 
ency  of  teaching,  and  very  rapidly  he  became  noticed 
as  one  from  whom  many  things  were  expected.  In  his 
first  year  he  made  a  discovery  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  In  two  subjects  in  the  anatomy  room,  Paget,  like 
the  other  students  and  teachers,  saw  a  multitude  of 


minute  specks  in  the  muscles  ;  unlike  the  others,  how¬ 
ever,  he  examined  them  minutely,  and  discovered  that 
they  consisted  of  tiny  encapsuled  worms.  It  gives  a 
curious  vision  of  the  different  equipment  of  science  in 
London  in  these  days  to  read  that  when  he  wished  to 
examine  the  specimens  under  the  microscope  he  found 
that  there  was  no  microscope  at  S.  Bartholomew’s  ;  he 
was  given  an  introduction  to  the  chief  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum  ;  but  that 
official  had  no  microscope  ;  finally  one  was  discovered 
in  the  room  of  Robert  Brown,  the  great  botanist.  The 
parasite  in  question  is  what  is  now  known  as  Trichina 
spiralis ,  which,  reaching  the  human  body  in  uncooked 
pork,  sets  up  the  disease  called  trichinosis,  and  Paget’s 
observation  was  an  extremely  important  step  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  The  young 
student,  however,  did  not  get  credit  beyond  his  im¬ 
mediate  entourage,  for  Sir  Richard  Owen,  with  a 
promptitude  that  might  have  been  envied  by  a  gold- 
claim  “jumper”,  obtained  specimens  and  described  and 
named  the  new  animal  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society.  In  due  course,  Paget  became 
legally  qualified  as  a  medical  man  and  then  settled 
down  to  a  very  long  and  serious  waiting  time.  There 
was  a  system  of  hospital  apprenticeship  which  made  it 
very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  however  able,  to  get  a 
position  on  the  staff.  By  old  custom,  the  hospital 
apprentices,  who  had  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  who  had  spent  at  least  four  years  at  the  hospital, 
had  a  first  claim  on  vacancies,  and  there  were  nineteen 
apprentices  waiting.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  him¬ 
self  and  by  his  friends,  but  it  was  only  after  seven 
years  and  then  with  difficulty  that  Paget  obtained  a 
real  post  in  the  hospital.  In  the  interval  he  acted  as 
curator  of  the  Museum  ;  he  took  pupils,  and  he  did  a 
very  large  amount  of  medical  journalism  and  writing. 
One  acquirement  of  great  practical  utility  served  him 
well.  In  the  course  of  his  student  career  he  had 
learned  to  read  scientific  German.  A  number  ot 
German  writers,  in  particular  Hildebrandt  and  Muller, 
were  pouring  out  work  of  almost  revolutionary  import¬ 
ance,  and  very  few  of  the  English  medical  men  were 
able  to  read  in  foreign  tongues.  Paget  wrote  that  he 
could  never  forget  “  being  asked  by  Marshall  Hall  and 
Kiernan  to  call  on  them  that  I  might  translate  to  them 
what  Muller  had  just  published  on  the  ‘  reflex  function  ’ 
and  on  the  structure  of  the  liver.  I  can  half  pity  the 
students  of  the  present  day,  for  whom  there  is  no  such 
easy  or  agreeable  way  to  distinction  ”.  In  1842  he 
began  to  write  the  Pathological  Catalogue  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  Museum,  a  task  which  in  reality  was 
taking  up  again  the  unfinished  work  of  Hunter.  It 
occupied  him  throughout  several  hours  a  day  for  seven 
years,  but  it  made  his  election  to  the  Professorship  of 
the  Royal  College  certain,  and  it  was  the  foundation  of 
his  great  knowledge  of  pathology.  In  1843  he  was 
made  lecturer  on  physiology,  and  not  long  afterwards 
became  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  The  real 
period  of  waiting  was  over,  for  although  lecturing  and 
museum  work  still  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  private  practice  hardly  existed  for  him  his  con¬ 
tinuous  close  contact  with  students  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  consulting  practice.  He  for  long  had 
been  engaged  to  be  married  and  on  his  appointment  to 
the  lectureship  he  did  marry.  He  took  a  large  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  residential  college  and  became  its 
first  warden.  In  that  capacity  he  rapidly  acquired 
great  influence,  and,  under  his  care,  the  college  gained 
reputation  and  the  number  of  students  at  the  hospital 
rapidly  increased.  In  1851  he  resigned  the  warden- 
ship,  took  a  house  in  the  West  End  and  almost  at  once 
became  successful.  Until  he  had  been  a  surgeon  for 
sixteen  years,  his  income  from  private  practice  had 
never  exceeded  ^jioo  ;  in  his  first  year  in  the  West  End 
it  was  about  ^700  ;  it  increased  gradually  until  it 
exceeded  ^10,000. 

His  success  was  much  more  than  financial,  and 
Paget  rapidly  became  as  well  known  and  as  greatly 
respected  in  the  world  at  large  as  he  had  been  in  the 
medical  school  and  hospital.  He  continued  throughout 
his  life  the  devotion  to  new  knowledge  that  marked 
his  student  days,  and  his  memoirs  and  letters  give 
ample  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
English  ancbforeign  men  of  science.  The  personal  side 
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of  his  character  is  displayed  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  those  who  knew  him  only  by  repute  will  find  in 
this  volume  a  portrait  almost  to  the  life  of  a  great 
doctor  and  an  austere  yet  kindly,  reverent  yet  critical 
man. 


MR.  LILLY’S  RENASCENCE. 

“Renaissance  Types.”  By  W.  S.  Lilly.  London: 

Unwin.  1901.  16s. 

E  welcome  back  Mr.  Lilly  from  his  unaccount¬ 
able  wandering  into  the  foreign  and  uncongenial 
land  of  fiction.  In  the  essay  he  is  again  on  his  native 
heath  ;  and  the  present  volume  well  satisfies  the  hope 
we  expressed  on  parting  not  reluctantly  with  that  un¬ 
fortunate  “Year  of  Life  ”  that  we  should  never  meet 
Mr.  Lilly  again  in  the  society  novel,  but  often  and  soon 
in  his  own  natural  and  better  world.  In  “  Renaissance 
Types  ”  Mr.  Lilly  makes  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
the  better  understanding  of  a  period  vaguely  named 
and  more  vaguely  apprehended.  He  has  not  only 
gathered  together  with  admirable  lucidity  and  com¬ 
pactness  much  that  lies  scattered  in  the  pages  of  great 
continental  authors  ;  he  has  also  viewed  the  particulars 
in  a  general  and  definite  light  of  his  own.  He  cites 
his  authorities  as  witnesses  for  his  case,  and  not  as 
mere  material  for  unoriginal  comment. 

The  Renascence  proper  was  by  origin  purely  Italian 
and  purely  literary  ; — what  Bolingbroke  has  finely  termed 
“The  Resurrection  of  Letters”.  Books  rose  again  at 
the  call  of  the  Humanists,  and  with  books  classical  art 
and  classical  attitude.  Mediaeval  ideas  were  satirised 
as  “  darkness”,  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  were  hailed  as 
“light”.  Italy  infected  Germany,  France  (which  Mr. 
Lilly  has  omitted)  and  eventually  England. 

But  this  which  was  then  most  in  evidence  is  not  the 
activity  which  has  most  prevailed  and  persevered.  The 
invention  of  printing  popularised  the  movement  ;  and, 
as  it  became  popularised,  the  awakening  developed 
into  a  rebellion.  Histhetic  indifferentism  was  perforce 
pressed  into  the  fray  ;  and  what  had  begun  merely  by 
protesting  against  ignorance  and  superstition  ended  by 
protesting  against  caste-privilege  and  cosmopolitan 
authority.  In  this  movement,  which  still  endures,  the 
Teutonic  and  not  the  Latin  races  played  the  chief  part. 
Nationality  and  democracy  were  born  of  it  as  well  as 
freedom  in  thought  and  Protestantism  in  religion.  The 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic  championships  need  to  be 
separated,  a  point  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  omitted  ; 
and  the  clue  of  race  should  never  be  neglected 
in  history.  But,  common  to  both,  was  the  reaction 
against  conventions.  In  every  department  the  Re¬ 
nascence  remounted  to  first  principles.  Throughout, 
both  in  letters  and  in  life,  its  keynote  was  emancipation. 
Mr.  Lilly  has  portrayed  five  “Renaissance  types”  and 
has  affixed  their  labels.  Michael  Angelo — “The 
Artist  ”  ;  Reuchlin — “  The  Savant  ”  ;  Erasmus — “  The 
Man  of  Letters  ”  ;  Luther — “  The  Revolutionist  ”  ;  and 
More — “  The  Saint  ”.  He  has  thus  indicated  their  drift 
and  such  indications  should  perhaps  not  be  too  closely 
criticised.  But,  surely,  Reuchlin,  if  a  “Savant”,  was 
also  a  man  of  letters,  and  Erasmus  was  also  both.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  speciality  of  Erasmus  was  criticism. 
He  was  at  once  dispassionate  and  fastidious.  He 
represented  instructed  opinion  arrayed  against  monastic 
ignorance  alike  and  vulgar  vehemence.  Reuchlin, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  education.  His  cry  was 
free  study  as  against  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Luther 
alone,  driven,  as  Mr.  Lilly  points  out,  against  his  will, 
the  freedom  of  which  he  theologically  denied,  and 
favoured  by  the  schemes  of  Rome-resenting  princes, 
became  the  voice  of  public  opinion  against  the  tradition 
of  papal  prerogative.  He  was  the  demagogue  malgrd 
lui  who  was  condemned  to  witness  the  orgies  which  his 
license  eventually  evoked.  Erasmus  desired  reform  in 
the  great  cosmopolitan  confederacy  of  centuries.  With 
the  “  temporal  power”  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Luther 
began  as  a  reformer  and  ended  as  an  iconoclast.  Like 
Samson,  he  involved  himself  in  the  ruins  of  his  revenge. 
Mr.  Lilly’s  account  of  Luther  is  the  ablest  tnat  we 
have  yet  read.  His  peasant  nature,  his  egotistical 
theology,  his  essential  intolerance  are  analysed  and  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness.  He  points  out 


— we  believe  for  the  first  time — that  “  one  immediate 
result  of  the  Lutheran  Revolution  was  to  rivet  the 
^spiritual  slavery  of  the  German  people.  Another  was 
to  fit  them  for  that  slavery  by  undermining  such  moral 
ideals  as  the  indulgence-mongers  had  left  among 
them  ”.  He  also  points  out  that  Luther  of  course 
never  intended  the  inevitable  results  of  his  actions  ;  but 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  made 
conscience  a  shuttlecock  of  the  civil  power  .  .  .  “The 
history  of  Germany  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing 
;  teems  with  examples  of  the  rigour  wherewith  this 
princely  prerogative  was  exercised  .  .  .  The  Rhenish 
|  Palatinate,  Catholic  until  1540,  was  forced  to  become 
Lutheran  in  that  year  ...  A  quarter  of  a  century  after¬ 
wards  his  successor,  Frederick,  imposed  Calvinism 
upon  it ;  remorselessly  persecuting  all  who  held  by 
their  (the  Lutheran)  teaching.  On  Frederick’s  death, 
the  country  was  forcibly  reconverted  to  Lutheranism  by 
the  next  elector  ...  In  short  ...  in  a  century  it 
passed  through  ten  phases  of  religious  belief”.  Such 
was  the  outcome  of  “  Evangelical  freedom  ”.  Luther, 
in  fact,  partitioned  the  Pope’s  temporal  and  spiritual 
power.  Like  all  great  men  of  action  who,  as  it  were, 
open  the  sluice  gates,  the  deluge  that  poured  in  over 
Europe  amazed  and  pained  him  even  during  his  life¬ 
time.  How  much  more  surprised  and  saddened  would 
he  have  been  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  French- 
Revolution  which  was  the  logical  upshot  of  his 
teaching  ! 

Mr.  Lilly  throughout  these  essays  discriminates 
admirably  between  the  various  forms  of  decadence  in 
the  Roman  Hierarchy.  The  degeneration  of  most  of 
the  monks,  the  sensuality  of  many  of  the  priests,  the 
money-loving  of  some  of  the  Popes.  We  could  have 
wished  for  a  fuller  description  of  the  “  Epistolse 
Obscurorum  Virorum  ”,  as  also  for  some  mention  of 
the  possibility  that  Erasmus  himself  contributed  to 
them  under  the  rose.  Mr.  Lilly  comments  amusingly 
on  even  Reuchlin’s  philological  absurdities.  These,  we 
may  point  out,  are  expressly  paralleled  in  the  famous 
satire.  Again,  Mr.  Lilly  makes  an  occasional  slip  in  his 
translations.  “  U  berlegende  ”  means  “  considerate  ”  and 
not  “high”  as  Mr.  Lilly  renders  it.  But  these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  after  all  mere  trifles.  It  would  be 
hypercritical  to  complain.  His  account  of  More  is 
admirable ;  learned,  pathetic,  and  life-like.  But  we 
must  dissent  from  Mr.  Lilly  in  considering  More  a 
“  Renaissance  Type  ”.  By  some  of  such  types  he  was- 
influenced,  through  others  of  such  types  he  fell.  In  his 
entirety  he  belongs  far  more  to  a  previous  and  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  age,  half  Wykeham,  half  Milton.  But  we 
appreciate  to  the  full  Mr.  Lilly’s  excellent  criticism  of 
the  “Utopia”.  Mr.  Lilly  has  further  rendered  a  real 
service  to  history  in  emphasising  without  rancour  the 
many  falsifications  of  James  Anthony  Froude,  whose 
curious  twist  of  mind  runs  together  with  a  singular 
charm  of  style  and  sympathy.  Mere  lapses  are  often 
unimportant,  but  many  of  these  errors  lie  at  the  roots  of 
meaning. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Lilly  had  included  Rabelais, 
Von  Hutten,  Machiavelli,  and,  above  all,  Pico  Miran- 
dola.  Perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  he  will  fill  up  the 
gap.  While  we  do  not  wholly  agree  with  every  proposi¬ 
tion  advanced  in  this  work,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  enabling  us  to  reshape  our  own  conclusions, 
and  for  presenting  the  panorama  of  what  is  constantly 
surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  part. 


A  GREAT  LAW  BOOK. 

“  Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.”  By  E.  L„ 
de  Hart  and  R.  I.  Simey.  Seventh  edition.  2  vols. 
London:  Stevens  and  Sons  Limited.  1901.  £3  y- 

HOSE  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers  have  probably 
little  conception  of  the  life-history  of  a  great  legal, 
text-book,  its  toilsome  birth  into  the  world,  its  slow 
but  steady  growth  in  popularity,  its  eventual  accept¬ 
ance,  after  much  wagging  of  professional  heads,  as  the 
standard  work  in  its  own  branch.  So  far  its  life- 
history,  save  that  it  has  been  somewhat  slow,  is  that 
of  many  another  book,  of  Ruskin’s  “  Modern  Painters  ”, 
for  instance,  or  even  of  books  otherwise  subject  to 
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no  normal  law,  such  as  a  story  by  Mr.  Kipling-:  but 
whereas  a  popular  novel  is  reprinted  by  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  as  the  years  go  by,  and  each 
edition  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  original,  as  the 
law  develops  a  text-book,  however  great,  becomes 
out  of  date.  Cases  are  explained,  or  reversed  by 
high  er  courts  :  some  legal  principles  develop  at  the 
expense  of  others  and  not  only  a  new  edition  but  con¬ 
siderable  rewriting  becomes  necessary.  The  first 
edition  of  Sir  William  Blackstone’s  famous  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  ”  was  printed  in  1765:  by  1S41  it  had  run 
through  twenty  editions,  and  to-day  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  how  many  able  editors  the  distinguished  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  owes  thanks,  or  how  much  of 
Blackstone’s  original  lectures  they  really  give  us.  The 
editor’s  task  is  a  difficult  one.  He  may  contemp¬ 
tuously  rearrange  and  almost  rewrite  the  book. 
Earlier  editors  very  often  do  :  later  and  more  reverent 
hands  realise  the  value  of  the  original  work  and  cutting 
away  the  crust  of  glosses  restore  the  original  outline. 

Sir  J.  Arnould,  who  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the 
Court  in  Bombay  and  subsequently  of  the  High  Court 
here,  published  his  book  in  1S48  :  the  third  edition  in 
1865  and  subsequent  editions  felt  the  hand  of  editor 
Maclachlan  heavy  upon  them  :  and  now  after  more  than 
half  a  century  Arnould’s  book  still  holds  the  field  as  the 
authority,  and  the  present  editors  have  wisely  returned 
to  Arnould’s  arrangement  and  Arnould’s  text.  The 
book  starts  with  definitions  which  are  as  clear  as  the 
unfortunate  language  which  English  marine  insurers 
employ  will  allow  :  such  a  phrase  as  “  The  thing 
which  the  reassured  insures  is  the  thing  originally 
assured  ”  (p.  387)  owes  all  its  obscurity  and  most  of 
its  infelicity  to  the  merchants  and  not  to  the  lawyers. 
It  is  high  time  that  some  different  terms  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  distinguish  the  person  insuring,  the  person 
insured,  and  the  thing  insured.  The  editors  have  done 
their  work  conscientiously  and  well  ;  while  restoring 
Arnould’s  original  arrangement,  and  retaining  much  of 
his  text,  they  have  embodied  most  of  the  recent  cases 
down  to  May  1901  with  care  and  discrimination. 

The  object  of  marine  insurance  is  to  relieve  the 
merchant’s  mind  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  sea  peril,  and 
to  leave  him  free  to  attend  to  his  proper  work,  the 
chaffering  of  the  market  and  the  adjustment  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  marine 
insurer’s  contract  is  one  of  indemnity,  he  undertakes 
to  make  good  to  the  merchant  any  loss  the  latter 
has  actually  suffered.  This  common-sense  view  of 
the  contract  the  law  has  always  emphatically  insisted 
on,  requiring  every  merchant  insuring  to  have  an 
“  interest  ”  in  the  property  insured,  and  refusing  to 
allow  insurance  to  be  effected  beyond  that  amount. 
In  neither  case  has  the  practice  of  the  merchants 
quite  squared  with  the  theory  of  the  courts  ;  on  the 
latter  point  there  is  not  any  very  serious  difference  : 
many  insurance  policies  are  known  as  “  value  ”  policies, 
which  put  the  value  of  the  goods  insured  at  a  definite 
sum  ;  and  if  a  total  loss  occurs  the  courts  will  allow 
that  amount  to  be  recovered,  though  it  be  not  the 
precise  value  of  the  property,  unless  there  has  been 
a  gross  miscalculation.  On  the  question  of  “  interest  ” 
there  is  more  difficulty  ;  in  the  City  what  are  known 
as  P.P.  I.  policies  are  common,  the  letters  meaning 
“policy  proof  of  interest”,  or  that  the  insurer  is 
not  to  require  any  further  proof  of  the  merchant’s 
interest  than  the  policy  itself :  no  one  in  the  City  would 
think  of  disputing  the  validity  of  such  a  policy,  whether 
in  fact  the  merchant  insuring  has  any  interest  or  not, 
but  the  courts  will.  So  recently  as  last  year  a  case 
came  into  court  when  by  way  of  a  “gamble”,  and 
without  any  interest  in  the  vessel,  the  plaintiffs  had 
taken  out  a  P.P. I.  policy,  nominally  to  insure  a  vessel 
arriving  at  Yokohama  on  a  given  date,  really  by  way  of 
a  wager  against  her  arrival.  Neither  side  ventured  to 
incur  the  contempt  of  City  opinion  by  arguing  that  the 
policy  was  void  for  want  of  interest,  but  on  the  facts 
coming  out  the  court  expressly  set  it  aside  on  that 
ground.  The  editors  have  hardly  made  enough  of 
this  conflict  between  the  City  and  the  courts  or  given 
sufficient  prominence  to  the  decision  in  Gedge  v.  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance,  the  case  in  question.  It  is, 
however,  a  small  point  :  broadly  speaking,  their  work 
■merits  nothing  but  unstinted  praise. 


NOVELS. 

“New  Canterbury  Tales.”  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Westminster  :  Constable.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  strange  and  at  the  first  blush  gratifying  that  a 
writer,  whose  every  expression  is  studiously  archaic, 
should  have  secured  a  certain  vogue  with  the  novel- 
I  reading  public  both  in  England  and  even  in  America. 

But  the  most  cursory  glance  through  Mr.  Hewlett’s 
I  pages  reveals  to  us  what  a  clumsy  and  pretentious 
sham  is  his  affectation  of  the  antique.  Like  the  author 
|  of  the  “  Golden  Girl”,  he  is  a  pains  taking  collector  of 
mediaeval  names  :  among  his  everyday  characters  are 
Percival  Perceforest,  Mistress  Mawdleyn  Touchett, 
Paravail  and  Peridore,  the  Blessed  Vigilas,  and 
Pierfrancesco  Visdomini  of  Peschiera.  But  this  is 
really  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  medievalism.  The 
stories  themselves  are  little  more  than  an  insipid  resur¬ 
rection  pie  of  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  the  “  Cent  Nouvelles 
Nouvelles  ”,  with  perhaps  a  slight  dash  of  Chaucer,  put 
together  by  a  very  plain  modern  cook.  The  stories 
meander  pointlessly  through  a  great  maze  of  discon¬ 
nected  incidents  and  the  chief  impression  they  leave 
behind  is  that  of  a  peculiarly  restless  nightmare. 
Humour  is  generally  absent,  but  the  descriptions  of 
nature  are  not  always  bad,  and  we  confess  to  a  sneak¬ 
ing  kindness  for  one  Captain  Brazenhead,  whose 
character  is  illustrated  by  his  habit  of  swearing  “By 
Cock  !  ”  or  “  By  Cock  and  his  Father  !  ”  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  confess  to  preferring  the  “  New 
Sandford  and  Merton”  to  the  “New  Canterbury 
Tales”.  “I  suppose”,  says  one  of  the  characters, 
“it  will  be  agreeable  to  this  company  that  I  should 
relate  such  a  tale  as  that  ”.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
reply  with  Captain  Brazenhead,  “  it  will  be  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  me,  Sir,  and  there  you  have  the  bitter 
truth  ”. 

“The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady.”  By  Lucas 

Malet.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet  possesses  undoubted  originality  and  it 
seems  regrettable  that  she  should  abuse  her  gift  in 
deference  to  modern  cravings  for  sensation.  Her 
leisurely,  almost  verbose  diction,  her  vivid  descriptions, 
her  keen  sense  of  scenery  fit  her  for  the  production  of 
something  better  than  her  present  task.  Her  chief 
mistake — unfortunately  a  common  one  at  the  present 
day — lies  in  her  misapprehension  of  what  constitutes 
strength.  Setting  out  to  write  a  strong  book,  she  has 
only  weakened  it  by  making  it  unsavoury.  It  is  also 
regrettable  that  she  should  not  make  a  consistent  effort 
to  overcome  the  moroseness,  which  is  her  dominant 
note.  Some  such  effort  is  apparent  at  the  very  end, 
where,  doubtless  under  pressure  from  her  publisher, 
she  grudgingly  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  happiness, 
slurring  over  it  as  much  as  she  can,  and  failing 
utterly  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Only  three  of  the  characters  are  afforded 
any  prominence,  the  others  being  mere  shadows  in  the 
background.  The  crippled  hero,  his  mother  and  an 
adventuress  are  described  with  infinite  minuteness,  but 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  make  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  heroine,  or  rather  with  the  lady  who  finally 
becomes  the  hero’s  wife.  The  author  has  a  strange 
trick,  perhaps  borrowed  from  Homer,  of  allotting  to 
each  of  her  creatures  a  constantly  recurring  adjective, 
which  is  not  a  little  irritating.  Revision  and  con¬ 
densation  would  certainly  improve  this  long  book, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  it  a  large  measure  of 
cleverness  and  interest. 

“  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.”  By  Maurice  Thompson. 

London  :  Cassell.  1901.  6.?. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
title.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  this  book — a  story 
of  the  days  before  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence — is  written  round  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  a 
charming  creature  who  dresses  in  moccasins,  and 
fences  nearly  as  well  as  Father  Beret,  who  taught 
her  ;  and  who,  moreover,  falls  in  love  with  Lieutenant 
Fitzhugh  Beverley  in  a  somewhat  public  manner.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  story  is  concerned  with  fighting, 
scalping,  and  backwoodsmen  of  the  type  of  Oncle 
Jazon,  who  “couldn’t  shoot  wo’th  a  cent,  but  jest  kind 
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o’ happened  to  hit  a  Injun  in  the  let’  eye”.  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Thompson  appeal  to  his  proper  public  and  call 
his  story  “  Oncle  Jazon  of  the  Wabash  ”  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation.”  By  William  Archer. 

London  :  Lane.  21. s',  net. 

In  his  “prefatory  note”  Mr.  Archer  explains  that  his  book 
was  ready  for  the  press  in  the  autumn  of  1899  “when  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  led  to  the  postponement  of 
publication  ”.  Mr.  Kruger’s  ultimatum  therefore  came  in  the 
nick  of  time,  but  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  Archer  is  getting  his 
book  printed  now  whilst  the  war  is  still  going  on  ?  We  think 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  he  had  waited  till  the  very 
last  embers  of  the  war  had  been  stamped  out,  and  all  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  South  Africa,  and  if  he  had  then  decided  not 
to  bring  out  the  book  at  all :  for  it  is  a  fatuous  book 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  which  are  affectations.  In  the 
introduction  we  are  treated  not  to  the  minor  poets  so 
much  as  to  Mr.  Archer  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  who  value  Mr.  Archer’s  opinions  will  here  get  their 
money’s  worth.  They  will  thrill  when  they  read  that  “  I  have 
probably  made  myself  out  a  greater  barbarian  than  I  am. 
But  the  fact  remains,  and  the  murder  will  out,  that  I  am  of  the 
Keats-Tennyson,  not  of  the  Shelley-Browning  faction  ”.  They 
will  be  not  less  deeply  moved  when  they  read: — “For 
Christina  Rossetti  I  have  the  very  highest  regard.  William 
Morris  I  read  with  admiration  and  pleasure — when  I  have 
time  .  .  .”  “  Matthew  Arnold  I  delight  in.  My  love  for 

Rossetti  is  greater  than,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  my 
critical  principles,  it  ought  to  be”  .  .  .  “Dante  I  read  and 
re-read,  but  otherwise  know  scarcely  anything  of  Italian 
poetry”  .  .  .  “Shakespeare  the  dramatist  I  came  to  know,  in 
a  general  way,  pretty  early,  both  on  the  stage  and  off ;  but  my 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare  the  poet  came  only  with  maturity 
and  has  grown  with  each  succeeding  year  .  .  .  Coleridge,  of 
course,  came  in  the  train  of  Wordsworth,  and  ‘  The  Ancient 
Mariner’  seemed  to  me  at  seventeen,  what  it  seems  to  me  now, 
the  most  magical  of  poems,  an  inspiration  and  a  miracle.”  But  it 
is  not  only  in  the  introduction  that  we  have  fascinating  glimpses 
of  Mr.  Archer.  He  runs  more  or  less  all  through  the  volume. 
We  shall  find  him  on  the  pages  dealing  with  Mr.  Tabb,  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  many  another  of  his 
younger  poets.  We  are  privileged  to  hear  the  very  words  he 
speaks  when  he  is  reading  Mr.  Kipling.  “  Again  and  again  in 
reading  Mr.  Kipling’s  work,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  I  have 
said  to  myself:  ‘This  is  remarkable,  this  is  powerful,  this  is 
even  beautiful — but  is  it  literature  ?  Is  it  not  journalism  raised 
to  its  highest  potency  ?  Does  this  writer  own  due  allegiance  to 
the  great  traditions  of  the  language  ?  Can  he  claim  a  place  in 
the  august  procession  of  our  poets?  Is  he  of  the  tribe  of 
Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  ?  What’s  Tennyson  to  him, 
or  he  to  Tennyson?’”  There  are  rather  more  than  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  mixed  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  poets  discussed. 

“  Cavalier  and  Puritan  in  the  Days  of  the  Stuarts.”  By  Lady 

Newdigate-Newdegate.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1901. 

7s.  6 d. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  selection  from  the  papers 
and  diary  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  second  baronet,  of 
Arbury,  Warwickshire,  a  place  the  name  of  which  is  so  familiar 
to  many  readers  of  George  Eliot.  The  book,  even  for  those 
who  are  well  read  in  the  period,  will  probably  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  new  light  on  the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  of  such  matter  that  Macaulay  availed  himself 
largely  when  he  was  writing  his  brilliant  account  of  social 
England  in  Stuart  times.  The  writers  of  the  newsletters  sent 
to  Sir  Richard,  and  included  in  this  volume,  were  in  those  days 
regularly  employed  by  wealthy  people  living  at  some  distance 
from  London,  and  were  sometimes  called  “  intelligencers  ”.  It 
was  their  business  to  collect  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day,  very 
little  of  which  found  its  way  into  print,  write  it  down  and  send 
it  to  their  employers.  Macaulay  has  declared  that  “no  part  of 
the  load  which  the  old  mails  carried  out  was  more  important 
than  the  newsletters.  .  .  .  In  the  capital  the  coffee  houses  sup¬ 
plied  in  some  measure  the  place  of  a  journal.  .  .  .  Neither 
the  Gazette  nor  any  supplementary  broadsheet,  printed  by 
authority,  ever  contained  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  Court  to  publish  ”.  The  intelligencer  of  the 
sixteenth  century  compares  very  well  indeed  with  the  news- 
hunter  of  the  twentieth. 

“  Epsom  :  its  Plistory  and  Surroundings.”  By  Gordon  Home. 

London  :  The  Homeland  Association.  1901. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  but  scarcely  an  important,  addition  to 
the  numerous  topographical  works  on  Surrey.  The  author’s 
illustrations  are  not  without  merit  of  their  rather  formal  kind, 
and  the  whole  work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love.  A 
list  of  the  birds  of  Surrey  is  supplied  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bucknill, 
the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject,  with  a  few  brief 
notes  respecting  each  species.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  both 
the  cirl  bunting  and  the  green  sandpiper  are  described  as  very 
scarce  species  in  Surrey,  whereas  they  are  by  no  means  so  in 


the  neighbouring  county  of  Hampshire  :  there  the  cirl  bunting 
is  frequently  to  be  heard  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
border,  and  the  green  sandpiper  is  a  familiar  visitor  in  early 
autumn.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is  its  introduction 
by  “  A.  R.”.  On  the  practice  of  booming  a  book  by  getting 
some  notorious  person,  who  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  its  writing  or  editing,  to  supply  a  preface  or  introduction, 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  comment.  But  this  is  not  a 
case  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  Lord  Rosebery — who  else  can 
“A.  R.”  be  ? — does  know  his  Epsom  and  has  a  right  to  speak 
about  it.  And  there  is  here  no  vulgar  effort  to  boom.  This- 
little  introduction  is  happy  and  graceful,  altogether  suited  to 
the  old-world  flavour  of  much  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Home’s  book 

“  The  Story  of  Some  English  Shires.”  By  Mandell  Creighton,. 

London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London’s  account 
of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  English 
shires.  It  is  a  book  that  won,  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  praise,  but  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  so  great  and  accomplished  a  scholar  as 
Dr.  Creighton.  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  tells  us 
that  it  was  intended  to  deal  with  all  the  English  shires  in  the 
same  manner.  We  cannot  altogether  regret  that  the  “  mani¬ 
fold  duties  of  his  great  position  ”  prevented  him  from  doing 
this.  The  task  of  writing  a  real  history  of  all  the  English  shires 
is  indeed  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  man  however 
great  'his  knowledge,  industry  and  intellect  may  be.  It  would 
only  be  possible  to  produce  popular  works  on  the  subject,  mere 
sketches,  quite  incomplete,  probably  not  always  very  accurate. 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  gave  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  to  his 
history  of  Wiltshire,  and  yet  he  did  not  touch  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  We  ought  to  add,  however,  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  never  for  a  moment  under  any  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  work  :  he  described  it  himself  as  “  the 
result  of  impressions  produced  by  rambles  in  various  parts  of 
England  ”. 

“Heroes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  Gladstone,  Havelock,. 

Bismarck,  Lincoln.”  By  G.  Barnett  Smith.  London : 

Pearson.  1901.  5^. 

Lest  we  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Gladstone,  Havelock,  Bismarck,  Lincoln,  the  publishers  an¬ 
nounce  two  other  volumes  uniform  with  the  present,  in  which 
Nelson,  Napier,  Roberts,  Livingstone,  Wellington,  Garibaldi, 
Grant  and  Gordon  are  dealt  with.  No  doubt  research  will1 
supply  Mr.  Smith’s  pen  with  yet  other  heroes  of  the  century. 
Who  cares  to  have  this  bulky  presentment  of  the  familiar  facts- 
of  a  quartette  of  great  men’s  lives  we  do  not  know.  There 
must  be  a  market  for  it  or  enterprising  publishers  would  not 
continue  to  print  it.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  volumes  of 
biography  which  have  been  issued  during  the  last  few  years 
there  is  little  excuse  but  there  is  less  for  the  binding  up  together 
of  accounts  of  men  whose  careers  present  nothing  in  common. 

“  Owen  Glyndwr.”  By  A.  E.  Bradley.  London  :  Putnams.  5^. 

He  is  a  bold  man  who  in  an  historical  work  will  leave  the 
character  of  Glyndwr  much  as  Shakespeare  drew  it.  But 
Shakespeare’s  imagination  if  it  exaggerated  Glyndwr’s  super¬ 
stition  worked  on  historical  lines.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bradley  too 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven, 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING, 
SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS, 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  undep  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  pep  cent. 

5£  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  GO..  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  •  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £i, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager,  I 


(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS* 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Mead  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;  19s  Piccadilly,  W.; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  124  West  Ena 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 
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exceeds  in  imagination  ;  but  the  quality  makes  the  biography 
very  pleasant  to  read.  Glyndwr  deserves  his  place  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Welsh  heroes  if  only  for  his  astonishing  energy 
and  influence  over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
might  have  seriously  altered  the  course  of  English  history  if  he 
had  arrived  at  Shrewsbury  in  time  to  help  Hotspur.  The 
reason  of  his  non-arrival  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
problems  of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  we  are  disappointed 
that  Mr.  Bradley  makes  so  little  effort  at  elucidation.  But 
perhaps  after  all  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  Glyndwr 
knew  very  little  about  it :  Hotspur  deserved  his  name.  The 
material  is  well  arranged  and  the  style  pleasant. 

“Aylwin.”  By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Snowdon  Edition. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901. 

We  welcome  another  edition  of  this  extraordinary  novel. 
“Aylwin”  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  constant  reappearance 
does  not  irritate  us.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  was  very 
right  to  tell  us  in  the  Introduction  where  could  be  found  a 
fuller  description  by  him  of  Knockers  Llyn.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  single  reader  of  “  Aylwin  ”  failing  to  hurry  to  “  Sinfi  Lovell 
and  the  Children  of  the  Open  Air.”  But  we  do  not  see  that 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  need  go  to  Sir  Walter  Besant  for  a  testi¬ 
monial  in  methods  of  fiction.  It  is  as  though  Dante  Rossetti 
should  have  applied  to  Professor  Herkomer. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Propos  de  Felix  Faure.  Memoires  anecdotiques.  Far  “  Saint- 
Simonin.”  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  that  Fdlix  Faure  was  the  most 
popular  President  the  Third  Republic  has  produced.  By  popu¬ 
larity  we  mean  popularity  among  the  masses,  the  majority. 
Those  who  admired  the  stolid  honesty  of  “  Pere  ”  Grevy  (an 
honesty  that  never  failed  and  yet  was  immediately  questioned 
in  true  frivolous  Parisian  fashion  after  the  Wilson  affair),  those 
who  respected  and  felt  affectionately  towards  Carnot  for  his 
kindness  and  simplicity,  no  doubt  disapproved  of  M.  Loubet’s 
predecessor — “Felix”,  familiarly — with  his  love  of  display,  his 
ambition,  his  pose,  his  eye-glass.  These,  however,  were 
absurdly  in  the  minority.  Carnot  became  universally 
popular  .  .  .  when  he  was  assassinated.  France  mourned 
him  without  one  dissentient  ....  because  of  his  tragic  end. 
But  Felix  Faure  pleased  the  populace  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  Elysee  to  the  moment  he  left  it :  with  his  enthrone¬ 
ment — it  was  almost  that — he  introduced  the  music,  the 
military  spectacles,  the  perpetual  brilliant  displays  which  the 
average  Parisian  (always  exhilarated  by  brilliance)  desired,  and 
had  been  desiring  vainly  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Paris  washed  the  Elysee  to  entertain 
as  the  Tuileries  entertained,  receiving  imperial  guests.  It  was 
time  that  guards  of  honour  should  be  frequently  in  attend¬ 
ance,  drawn  up  proudly  beneath  glittering  windows  through 
which  great  chandeliers  might  be  seen.  Paris  wished 
her  President  to  offer  his  arm  to  an  Empress,  lead  her 
to  a  dais ;  ambassadors  surrounding  him.  And  Paris 
got  what  she  wanted  through  Felix  Faure,  got  almost — in  the 
matter  of  pageant — a  king.  However,  according  to  the  anonym¬ 
ous  author  of  these  highly  interesting  “Memoirs” — “revela¬ 
tions”  would  have  been  an  apter  title — Fdlix  Faure  was  a 
Republican  at  heart.  We,  ourselves,  should  have  modified  the 
expression,  saying  that  Felix  Faure  was  a  Republican  simply 
because  he  was  allowed  to  realise  his  dream  of  making  the 
Elysee  something  of  a  palace.  Llad  he  been  hindered  in  this 
design,  he  would  no  doubt  have  had  higher  plans,  ambitions. 
Even  now  we  are  not  sure  that,  after  his  return  from  Russia, 
perhaps  as  he  drove  from  the  Gare  du  Nord  to  the  Elysee 
applauded  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Parisians—  bowing 
somewhat  condescendingly,  a  proud  light  in  his  eye — even 
now  we  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not  believe  his  right 
position  was  less  that  of  a  President  than  of  an  Emperor. 
Hear  his  “confidences”,  as  “  Saint-Simonin” — an  old  and 
a  trusted  friend  —  records  them:  —  “From  the  start  it 
was  easily  apparent  that  I  made  a  good  impression  on  the 
Russians.  Politicians  treated  me  with  the  greatest  deference  ; 
but  I  felt  that  I  was  watched.  Everyone  wished  to  see  what 
kind  of  figure  I  should  cut  among  all  those  helmets,  those  uni¬ 
forms.  .  .  .  Each  dignitary,  each  ambassador  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  ;  and,  to  each,  I  had  to  say  a  word,  the  right 
word.  I  knew  that  Montebello,  our  ambassador,  was  anxious. 
He  knew  well  that  the  other  ambassadors  would  be  glad  to 
send  their  Courts  amusing  accounts  of  my  bearing  .  .  .  repre¬ 
senting  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  terrified,  timid, 
stammering.  However,  they  were  disappointed.  I  gave  them 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  of  exercising  their  irony.  All 
went  off  perfectly.  Montebello  was  radiant ;  and  I  knew  that 
Nicholas  was  enchanted  also.”  The  Tsar  is  always  “  Nicholas  ” 
in  these  Memoirs;  a  certain  prince  is  “intelligent”  and 
“amiable” — it  was  one  of  Fdlix  Faure’s  dreams  to  have  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe  present  in  Paris  during  the 
Exhibition. 

And  here,  also,  we  discover  further  traces  of  Faure’s  desire 
to  be  connected  as  closely  as  possible  with  “  royalty  ”. 
Where,  asked  “Saint-Simonin”,  were  the  august  visitors  to 


be  lodged?  And  the  reply  was — In  a  small  palace  next 
to  me,  next  the  Elysee.  The  fetes  would  be  marvellous  ; 
Paris  would  witness  a  revival  of  the  fetes  of  the  Tuileries. 
Europe  would  look  on  in  alarm,  also  in  admiration.  It  would 
be  the  apotheosis  of  the  Republic  .  .  .  the  ...  no  matter  !  The 
thing  was  not  to  be.  Felix  Faure  died  in  the  midst  of  another 
“affaire” — graver  far  than  Wilson’s — which,  had  he  lived, 
would  never  have  been  solved  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  He 
flattered  the  Church  and  the  army,  on  all  occasions  supported 
them.  In  allowing  the  Dreyfus  case  to  be  investigated  tho¬ 
roughly,  he  would  have  lost  powerful  allies.  Also,  he  wished 
his  term  of  Presidency  to  be  free  of  scandal,  of  stains — believ¬ 
ing  in  the  “  sponge  ”  policy — to  be  free  of  disputes  with  foreign 
Powers  and,  at  least  in  this  last  desire,  would  have  not  wished  in 
vain  had  not  the  question  of  Fashoda  suddenly  arisen.  At  this 
time,  “  Saint-Simonin  ”  found  the  President  troubled.  Again 
we  quote  him,  freely  : — “We  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
occupying  Fashoda.  The  Mission  Marchand  was  purely  com¬ 
mercial  and  scientific,  a  mission  that  would  parade  our 
flag  but  not  attempt  a  conquest.  The  Minister  of 
Colonies  has  always  an  explorer  abroad,  and  so  we 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  such  expeditions.  Before  we  had 
time  to  recall  Marchand,  General  Kitchener  invited  him  to 
retire.  Naturally,  Marchand  replied  that  he  could  only  take 
orders  from  us.  But  .  .  .  there  was  no  ultimatum.  A  note 
from  Sir  Edmund  Monson  informed  us  merely  that  “  England 
would  be  led  to  l'egard  the  occupation  as  an  unfriendly  act  ”. 

Then,  follows  an  account  of  M.  Delcasse’s  most  able  handling 
of  the  matter;  follows,  also,  the  confession  that  France  was 
not  ready  at  that  moment  for  war,  and  that  war  was  nearer 
after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  than  before.  The  papers 
were  solely  responsible  for  the  alarm,  the  ill-feeling.  “  J’ai 
vecu  ”,  concludes  Felix  Faure,  “des  heures  pleines  d’angoisse. 
Je  ne  voudrais  pas  commencer  ces  semaines-lh”.  Through¬ 
out  this  volume,  indeed,  we  notice  that,  if  Faure  dreamt 
of  becoming  something  higher  than  a  President,  he 
certainly  did  not  aim  at  playing  the  role  of  a  conqueror. 
He  hated  the  idea  of  war.  His  feeling  towards  England  and 
Germany  was  quite  friendly  :  the  German  Emperor,  he  hoped, 
would  visit  the  Exhibition  and  also,  in  spite  of  the  gross 
caricatures  then  appearing,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Angrily,  he 
condemned  the  caricatures — like  the  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  lived,  the  “Palais  des  Souverains”  would 
have  received  more  guests  during  the  Exhibition.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  situated  in  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ;  it  would  have  risen  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
Elysee.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  “  Saint-Simonin’s  ” 
remarkable  book  of  “confidences”,  come  references  to  people 
whose  birth  was  better  than  the  late  President’s.  He  could 
not  help  himself :  his  aim  in  life  was  to  be  surrounded  by 
“  titled”  personages,  to  pose  successfully  as  one  of  them.  Still, 
he  had  tact,  energy,  and  courage,  as  well  as  incorrigible 
“  snobbishness”  and  a  boundless  ambition. 

Settle.  Par  Henri  Ardel.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

When,  after  losing  her  father  and  her  fortune,  Ghislaine  de 
Vorges  becomes  a  governess  through  the  recommendation  of 
Marc  deBresles,  a  struggling  engineer,  we  expect — we  get — the 
usual  account  of  the  anxieties  and  ironies  experienced  by  a 
governess  in  a  worldly  mansion.  It  takes  M.  Ardel  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  to  accomplish  this  much  :  pages  that  have  been 
written  to  prove  Ghislaine  a  noble  woman  and  Marc  a  noble 
man.  They  are  always  meeting  in  the  street,  in  salons,  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  stairs  :  on  most  occasions  refer  proudly  to  their 
poverty.  After  all  this  mediocrity  we  expect  the  usual  climax  : 
the  marriage  of  the  governess  and  engineer.  However,  M.  Ardel 
abruptly  introduces  melodrama  by  making  Ghislaine  marry  an 
old  count  on  his  death-bed  ;  so  that  she  becomes  a  widow  and  the 
step-mother  of  Josette,  her  late  charge.  Mother  and  daughter 
soon  adore  one  another ;  the  mother  thinks  often  of  Marc 
who  is  engineering  somewhere,  Marc — in  his  obscurity — thinks 
tenderly  of  Ghislaine  until,  returning  to  France,  he  inherits  a 
fortune  and  sees  Josette.  Then,  he  loves  Josette  and  Josette 
loves  him  ;  then,  Ghislaine — seeing  this — heroically  consents 
to  the  marriage,  suffers  but  bravely  smiles.  She  is  “  Seule  ”  ! 
She  is  sad  at  heart.  “  Elle  etait  de  celles  pour  qui  aimer,  e’est 
se  devouer — et  souffrir.”  And— curtain  !  However,  we  are 
bored  to  death  by  Marc,  and  are  irritated  by  Ghislaine. 
Josette  interests  us  so  long  as  she  does  not  blush  before  the 
engineer  ;  in  the  end,  she  becomes  as  sickly  as  her  stepmother. 
The  theme,  moreover,  is  old  :  in  our  readings  we  have  come 
across  countless  governesses  and  engineers,  death-bed  mar¬ 
riages,  heroines  left  “  Seules  ”  !  Marc’s  sudden  inheritance 
is  a  favourite,  a  shoddy  trick.  We  have  forgotten  to 
say  that,  in  his  youth,  he  refused  to  accept  an  income  from  a 
relative  that  would  have  kept  him  away  from  his  isthmus, 
viaduct,  or  whatever  was  the  scene  of  his  engineering  exploits. 
Peine  perdue  !  We  cannot  think  that  Marc  was  much  of  an 
engineer.  Even  M.  Ardel,  with  all  his  love  of  limelight,  dares 
not  make  him  accomplish  some  prodigious  feat.  Indeed,  we 
only  hear  that  he  is  engineering  .  .  .  somewhere. 

La  Revue  (Ancienne  Revue  des  Revues).  15  octobre.  if.  30c. 

Journalism  in  no  country  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
“  reviewed  ”  exhaustively.  The  term  immediately  suggests 
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sensationalism  ;  from  it  has  come  the  word  “journalese”,  a 
word  full  of  significance.  But  who,  in  heaven’s  name,  wants  to 
hear  about  the  journalism  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  gaze 
at  the  photographs  of  Argentine  journalists  ?  Some  may  be 
interested  in  European  journalism  .  .  .  but  Argentine  ?  The 
thing  is  unheard  of ;  the  audacity  takes  one’s  breath  away,  and 
so  we  wonder  and  wonder  what  induced  M.  Charles  Simond  to 
write  a  paper  on  such  a  totally  empty  and  unimportant  subject. 
Since  readers  of  this  review  love  to  read  of  millionaires,  a  M. 
de  Mezeray  provides  an  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Rothschilds.  It  contains  nothing  new  :  is  a  rechauffe.  An 
article  on  Maxime  Gorki,  “  le  poete  des  vagabonds  ”,  is  the 
most  intelligent  and  noticeable  in  the  current  number  of  this 
“  popular  ”  review. 

Revue  de  Paris.  15  octobre.  2f.  50c. 

A  highly  sympathetic  “  appreciation  ”  of  the  late  Prince 
d’Orleans  occupies  the  place  of  honour  ;  records,  in  graceful 
language,  the  Prince’s  adventures  as  an  explorer  and  briefly 
notices  his  books.  Baron  d’Anthouard  has  little  that  is  new 
to  say  about  the  “  Future  of  China”.  France,  he  declares  with 
pride,  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  role  she  played 
in  the  affair,  and  concludes  :  “  C’est  hnous  de  donner  l’exemple 
de  la  ponderation  et  du  tact,  de  rechercher  le  terrain  de  con¬ 
ciliation  ou  pourraient  se  recontrer  toutes  les  bonnes  volontes. 
Notre  diplomatic  a  dejh  joue  ce  role  dans  les  negociations  en 
cours  ;  elle  en  a  retire  honneur  et  profit.  II  est  k  souhaiter 
qu’elle  continue  ce  beau  role  ”. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  ier  octobre.  Paris.  3fr. 

Most  readers  will  turn  instinctively  to  the  paper  by  the 
Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogue  on  “  Solesmes  ”,  and  it  will  repay 
perusal  for  it  shows  that  brilliant  writer  at  his  best  and  also 
makes  clear  the  point  of  view  held  by  most  thinking  French¬ 
men  on  the  law  of  associations.  Here  is  a  community  taking 
no  part  at  all  in  politics  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
culture  and  education  forced  to  abandon  their  home  and  cross 
the  seas  to  find  a  refuge  in  England  “  where  ”  says  the  writer 
“  the  word  liberty  is  something  more  than  a  vain  expression”. 
The  Vicomte  might  have  told  us  more  about  the  influence  of 
Solesmes  on  the  church-music  of  France  which  has  been  wide- 
reaching  and  unspeakably  beneficial.  M.  Thewint’s  story  “  Le 
Manuscrit  du  Chanoine”  promises  well,  his  treatment  of  the 
scenery  of  Savoy  is  charming.  M.  Noyers’  essay  on  the 
executive  powers  of  an  American  President  contains  no  very 
original  reflexions  but  is  an  adequate  study. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  15  octobre.  Paiis.  3k 

The  best  things  in  this  number  are  the  continuations  of  pre¬ 
vious  articles.  The  third  part  of  “  Political  Caricatures  in 
England  ”  begins  with  George  III.  and  ends  with  Napoleon  on 
Elba.  The  descriptions  of  the  caricatures  are  most  admirably 
blended  with  historical  criticism.  There  is  much  good  sense  in 
the  article  on  “  Colonisation  in  Algeria  ”  both  in  the  criticism 
of  “  Official  Colonisation  ”  and  in  the  suggestion  of  better 
methods.  A  second  article  on  another  new  dictionary  of  the 
French  language  concludes  with  two  novel  suggestions  that  in 
order  to  make  the  science  of  lexicography  complete  two  new 
dictionaries  should  be  compiled  :  one  a  list  of  all  the  words 
that  have  ever  been  used,  independently  of  date  or  quality  ;  the 
second  that  a  sort  of  critical  dictionary  is  wanted  of  the  French 
language  as  it  is  used  to-day  by  cultivated  people.  A  long 
review  of  an  American  book,  “  The  Autobiography  of  a  Negro  ” 
discusses  the  social  status  aud  ambitions  of  the  negro  race. 
Philosophy  is  represented  by  a  pleasant  philosophic  conversa¬ 
tion,  “Metempsychosis  in  Germany”.  The  number  concludes 
with  a  long  summary  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  “  Kim”. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  506. 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “  Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


To  the  Cycling1  Public. 


Genuine  i 


Best 

Quality 


with  wired  or  beaded  edges  can  now  be 
bought  for 

55s.  per  pair. 

Guaranteed  for  thirteen  months. 

■  Of  all  cycle  agents. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM  house  hotel 

and  RESTAURANT, 

PICCA35IBBY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Soignd,  London.”  Manager,  G.  GELARDI. 
Telephone  :  3522  Gerrard.  0 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbury^ 

COCOA 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “  Perfect  Food.” 


MQTBCE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

"J.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  I s.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  CUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUGCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  Sept.  14,  1901. 
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The  Print-Collector’s  Handbook  (Alfred  Whitman).  Bell.  15X.  net. 
Giovanni  Segantini  (L.  Villari).  Unwin.  21s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (Graham  Balfour.  2  vols.). 
Methuen.  25X.  net. 

Famous  Pianists  of  To-day  and  To-morrow  ;  Famous  Violinists  of 
To-day  and  To-morrow  (Henry  C.  Lahee.  2  vols.).  Putnams. 
6s.  each. 

“  Modern  English  Writers  ”  : — Alfred  Tennyson  (Andrew  Lang). 
Blackwood.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.  (W.  Francis  Aitken).  Partridge 
lx.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Aylwin  (Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Snowdon  Edition).  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Le  Mystere  de  Kama  :  Roman  Magique  (Par  Jane  de  la  Vaudere). 
Paris  :  Flammarion.  3f.  5°c- 

Our  Lady  of  Deliverance  (John  Oxenham).  Hutchinson.  6x. 

A  Man  of  Millions  (S.  R.  Keightley).  Cassell.  6x. 

Flower  and  Thorn  (Beatrice  Whitby).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6x. 
Frederique  (Marcel  Prevost.  Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage).  Duck¬ 
worth.  6x. 

The  Joy  of  Life  (Jimile  Zola),  3X.  6 d.  ;  The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang 
(Algernon  Gissing),  6x.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  Fortune  of  Christina  McNab  (S.  Macnaughtan).  Methuen.  6x. 
In  the  Blood  (William  S.  Walker) ;  The  Real  Christian  (Lucas 
Cleeve)  ;  The  Lovely  Mrs.  Pemberton  (Florence  Warden).  John 
Long.  6x.  each. 

A  Goddess  of  Gray’s  Inn  (G.  B.  Burgin).  Pearson.  6x. 

Mary  Anne  of  Parchment  Buildings  (Lucas  Cleeve).  Digby,  Long. 
6s. 

My  Island  (Eilian  Hughes).  Dent.  2x.  6 d. 

Some  Women  I  have  Known  (Maarten  Maartens)  ;  Joseph  Khassan 
(A.  J.  Dawson).  Heinemann.  6x.  each. 

Love  Like  a  Gipsy  (Bernard  Capes).  Constable.  6x. 

The  Bettaley  Jewels  (E.  M.  G.  Balfour  Browne) ;  Mrs.  Elliott  (J.  O. 

Ford).  Arnold.  6x.  each. 

Reversed  on  Appeal  (John  Ross).  Ivegan  Paul.  6x. 

History. 

With  the  Flag  at  Sea  (Walter  Wood).  Constable.  6x. 

England  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  1660-1830  (Walter  Frewen 
Lord).  Sampson  Low.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  Vol.  IV.  :  Welding  of 
the  Nations,  1845-1900  (Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  8x.  6 d.  net. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1S61-1865  (John  Christopher 
Schwab).  Arnold,  iox.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Europe  (Thomas  Henry  Dyer  and  Arthur  Hassall.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV'.).  Bell.  6s.  net  each. 

The  Story  of  Some  English  Shires  (Mandell  Creighton).  R.  T.  S. 
6x.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Last  Words  on  Materialism  and  Kindred  Subjects  (Professor  Ludwig 
Buchner).  Watts.  6x.  net. 

Human  Nature  and  Morals  according  to  Auguste  Comte  (John  K. 
Ingram).  Black.  3x.  6d.  net. 

Psychology,  Normal  and  Morbid  (Charles  A.  Mercier).  Sonnen- 
schein.  1 5x. 

The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen  (Arthur  Twining  Hadley). 
Arnold.  6x.  6 d.  net. 

The  Origin  and  Significance  of  Hegel's  Logic  (J.  B.  Baillie).  Mac¬ 
millan.  8x.  6  d.  net. 

Heads  and  How  to  Read  Them  (Stackpool  E.  Odell).  Pearson,  ix. 
Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology  (John  McTaggart  Ellis  McTaggart). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  8x. 

Travel. 

Sunshine  and  Surf :  a  Year’s  Wanderings  in  the  South  Seas  (Douglas- 
B.  Hall  and  Lord  Albert  Osborne).  Black.  I2x.  6 d. 

The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests  of  North  America  (Paul  Fountain). 
Longmans.  9x.  6 d.  net. 

L’lnde  Tamoule  (Par  Pierre  Suan).  Paris  :  Oudin.  7f.  50c. 
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2.  THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  ORTHODOX  ECONOMICS. 

3.  THE  NATIONAL  CONFLICT  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

(with  Map). 

4.  A  WELSH  POET  OF  CHAUCER’S  DAY. 

5.  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

6.  DUELLING  IN  THE  TIME  OF  BRANTOME. 
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DIGBY,  LONG,  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST. 


LUCAS  CLEEVE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARY  ANNE  OF  PARCHMENT  BUILD- 

INGS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lazarus,*'  “As  the  Twig  is  Bent,"  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

[ Just  out . 

L.  T.  MEADE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  RACE  FOR  A  WIFE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Medicine  Lady,"  “  The  Desire  of  Men,"  See.  Cloth,  6s.  {Next  week. 

T.  W.  SPEIGHT’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  LATE  REPENTANCE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Chains  of  Circumstance,"  &c.  Cloth,  6s.  [Just  out . 

FERGUS  HUME’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  CRYSTAL.  By  the 

Author  of  “  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  & c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

County  Gentleman . — “  A  fascinating  romance.*' 

JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HIS  LAWFUL  WIFE.  Cloth,  6s. 

Queen  says.  —  “  A  charming  book." 

Spectator.—”  The  story  is  written  in  a  lively  and  readable  manner." 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  Ihe  story  may  be  read  with  pleasure.” 

LOVE’S  CROSSWAYS.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Diehl, 

Author  of  “  The  Garden  of  Eden,”  “  A  Woman’s  Cross,"  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

[Just  out. 

JESSE.  By  George  Marlowe.  Cloth,  6s. 

Manchester  Courier. — “  A  well -written  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.  The 
author  carries  you  impetuously  with  him  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Jesse  is  a 
very  attractive  and  brilliant  character." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.  —  “  Fascinating  and  compels  attention." 

Bookseller.  —  “  A  clever  and  original  story." 

Western  Daily  Mercury.  —  “  The  story  is  certainly  very  well  constructed  and  told 
in  a  charming  and  intensely  interesting  manner.  ' 

Aberdeen  Journal.  —  “  A  well-told  tale  full  of  living  characters  and  strong 
situations." 

FOR  ALL  TIME.  By  Clive  R.  Fenn,  Author  of 

“  For  the  Old  Flag,"  “The  White  Flower,"  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Sketch. — “  Lovers  of  honest  sentiment  in  fiction  will  be  genuinely  pleased  with 
4  For  All  Time.’  " 

Manchester  Courier. — “  This  story  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  readers . 

The  plot  is  well  written  and  full  of  life.” 

Sportsman. — “  Written  with  spirit  and  not  lacking  in  charm." 

Referee. — “  A  cleverly  written  story  of  love  and  journalism.” 

St.  J ames' s  Gazette. — “  There  is  an  ingenuous  freshness  about  Mr.  Clive  Fenn’s 
story." 


London:  DIGBY,  LONG,  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  St.,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


THE  ETHIC  OF  FREETHOUGHT, 

and  other  Addresses  and  Essays.  Second  Edition  (Revised).  By  Karl 
Pearson,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

”  It  is  an  able  volume  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  know  the  modern  apolo¬ 
getics  of  Freethought.” — The  Academy. 


HUMAN  NATURE  AND  MORALS. 

According  to  Auguste  Comte.  With  Notes  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Positivism.  By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Interesting  as  a  supplement  to  its  writer’s  book  on  religion,  and  should  prove 
especially  welcome  to  students  of  philosophy  unable  to  read  Comte  in  his  own 
tongue.” — Scotsman. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY 

STATICS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By 
W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  191  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

“  It  is  an  able  and  clearly  written  exposition  of  both  the  geometrical  and  the 
analytical  methods,  rich  in  instructive  examples,  and  helped  out  by  a  large  number 
of  illustrative  diagrams.  It  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  its  subject,  and 
would,  indeed,  be  found  useful  by  many  advanced  students.” — Scotsman. 


DR.  JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS 

SISTERS.  Pocket  Edition.  By  E.  T.  McLaren.  With  Introductory  Note 
by  A.  Crum-Brown,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  Uniform  in  style,  price,  and  binding  with 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  “  Hora;  Subsecivae.”  Cloth,  price  2s.  net  ;  limp  leather, 
price  2s.  6d.  net ;  stiff  leather,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  net. 

“  This  is  an  exquisite  little  book — a  masterpiece  in  its  kind — so  good  that  praise  is 
apt  to  look  like  impertinence.” — The  British  Weekly. 


LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

IN  THE  METRE  OF  OMAR  KHAYAM.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Cheap 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  They  have  a  fine  movement,  and  are  full  of  haunting  phrases  and  stanzas. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mallock’s  are  the  best  verses  we  have  met  with  in  a  magazine — nay  in 
a  new  book  of  verse— for  a  long  time.”  —The  Academy. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SURF.  A  Year’s 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By  Douglas  B.  Hall  and 
Lord  Albert  Osborne.  With  Map  and  36  Full-page  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 


Cdc  Iruina  Shakespeare. 

“  What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines 
that  the  chief  pyramid  to  be  erected  to  “  the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Dramaticke  Poet ,  W.  Shakespear  ”  zvould 
consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied  faster  than  the  years  ?  The  shelves  of 
the  British  Museum  library  groan  under  the  weight 
of  the  various  collections  of  Shakespeare' s  zvorks. 
Many  as  they  are ,  authoritative  as  they  may  be, 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds , 
none  possibly  is  of  more  enduring  interest  than  that 
for  which  the  leading  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

Che  hum  Shakespeare  is  a  handsome 
work  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Broivne  and  others,  it  contains  a  frontispiece 
of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  with  it  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate 
of  Edwin  Long 's  famous  picture  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet. 

Che  Iroltig  Shakespeare  is  introduced 

with  a  charming  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet 
written  by  Prof.  Edzvard  Dozvden,  which  in  itself 
renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the 
late  Frank  Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden,  zvhile 
Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  directions  and  notes 
for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogra¬ 
vure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  by  special  arrangement  with  ihe  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  preliminary  payment  of  55.  The  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  fonvarded  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IR\  ING 
SHAKESPEARE  ”  (with  Portrait-  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet), 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay 
9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the 
work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature .  . 

Address  . 

Profession  . 


Date 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP,’’ 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp." 

Matinie  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45. _ “  Becky  Sharp  "  at  8. 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 

MARK  HAMBOURG  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SECOND  RECITAL. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Erard  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

SECOND  CONCERT  TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Miss  FLORENCE  SCHMIDT,  Madame  VON  STOSCH. 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved),  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT  at  3. 

And  DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  S.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Mrs.  CLIFFORD  DAY,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  3s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

A  Winter  Pilgrimage  :  being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine, 
Italy,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  Year  1900 
(II.  Rider  Haggard).  Longmans.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chivalry  (F.  Warre  Cornish).  Sonnenschein.  4A  6 d. 

Counting-House  Guide  (W.  G.  Cordingley).  Effingham  Wilson. 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Don  Quixote  (Vol.  III.).  Glasgow  :  Gowans  and  Gray.  ir.  net. 
Great  Epic  of  India,  The  (E.  Washburn  Hopkins).  Arnold.  17 s.  net. 
Italy  (“  Macmillan’s  Guides  ”).  Macmillan.  10r.net. 

Links  with  the  Past  (Mrs.  Charles  Bagot).  Arnold.  l6r. 

Monetary  Problems  and  Reforms  (Charles  IT.  Swan).  Putnams.  43. 
Novels  of  Samuel  Richardson,  The,  in  Twenty  Volumes  (Introduction 
by  Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna).  Chapman  and  Hall.  50J.  net. 
Shakespeare’s  Heroines  (Mrs.  Jameson.  “  Miranda’s  Library  ”).  Dent. 
5r.  net. 

Studies  in  Music  (Edited  by  Robin  Grey).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Travels  Round  Our  Village  (Eleanor  G.  Hayden).  Constable. 

7 s.  61 i.  net. 

“Turner  House  Classics,  The”: — Bret  ITarte’s  Choice  Tales; 

Thackeray’s  Esmond.  Virtue.  2s.  net  each. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron,  The  (Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  Rowland  E. 
Prothero).  Murray.  6s. 

Works  of  George  Eliot  (“  Library  Edition  ” :  Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.), 
lew.  6 d.  net  each  ;  (“  Warwick  Edition  ”  :  Middlemarch.  2  vols.), 
2 s.  net  each.  Blackwood. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Edinburgh  Review, 
6s.  ;  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  6.r.  ;  The  Law  Quarterly 
Review,  5 s.  ;  Public  School  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Bookseller,  6 d.  ; 
The  English  Historical  Review,  53-.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3f.  ; 
Revue  des  Revues,  if.  30c.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The 
World’s  Work,  25c.  ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  65c.  ; 
The  Book-Buyer,  15c.  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6.J.  ;  The  Smart 
Set,  u. 

POEMS, 

Chiefly  Lyric  and  Elegiac. 

By  ARTHUR  MUNBY, 

Author  of  “Dorothy,”  “Vulgar  Verses,”  “Susan,”  &c. 

4to.  gilt  top,  5s. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


A  HISTORY  OF  HAND-MADE  LACE. 

By  Mrs.  E.  NEVILL  JACKSON. 

With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum.  Exquisitely 
Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and 
their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates 

of  great  beauty. 

In  crown  \to.  cloth  gilt.  Price  18s.  net ,  by  post  19s. 

Edition  de  Luxe ,  on  large  paper ,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real  Lacc ,  in  half 
Persian,  price  £±  4s.  net ,  by  post  £\  5s.  6d. 

(75  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £5  5s.,  when  the  entire 
stock  will  be  exhausted.) 


N.  VERT’S  MORNING  CONCERT. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

TO  DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 

MADAME  ALBANI,  MISS  ADA  CROSSLEY, 

MR.  BEN  DAVIES,  MR.  ANDREW  BLACK, 

LADY  HALLE,  M.  HOLLMAN, 

MRS.  BEERBOHM  TREE,  MR.  GEO.  GROSSMITH. 

Conductor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird.  Broadwood  Piano.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s., 
of  usual  agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork 
Street,  W. 


RICHTER  CONCERT.  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 

Conductor  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 

MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  Oct.  21,  at  8.30. 

Tickets,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD, 
St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


L.  DPCOTT  GILL,  170  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Of  all  Newsagents,  2d. 

For  BUYING  Anything, 
For  SELLING  Anything, 


NOW  READY. 

ROUND  THE  ZODIAC ; 

O A  Y  ear  of  Sonnets. 

By  E.  DERRY. 

42S  pages,  Limp  Vellum,  is. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  and 
ARLISS  ANDREWS,  31  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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For  ASKING  Anything 

By  the  Amateur. 


170  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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HAZELL, 

WATSON  & 

VINEY,  Ld. 

having  recently  erected  at  great  cost 
some  of  the  finest . 

Rotary 

Newspaper 

Machinery 

ever  invented,  are  prepared  to  submit 
estimates  for  producing  High=class 
Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals,  at 
their  Works,  4  to  8  Kirby  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  E.C.,  or  at  their  Head 
Office,  52  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


OR,  J,  OOLIJS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Miioni>L  »im 


Aiji  nnonuiir  *s  admltted  t>y  the  profession  to  be  the 
UnLUnllUYNE  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 

w  w*#  ■  iita  ever  discovered, 
pui  nOnjlVNEi  *s  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
UnkUllUUV  31  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

OBJ  I  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 

OH! LUflUU  I  Nt  °^ten  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 

PUI  nrmnVNt:  actsl»ke  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
UliLuoiUU  I  IlSa  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
ami  AD  fifty  Al  ST  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

OnLUnUUYNt  EPilePsy»  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

ALII  ADAnULIE?  *s  °!^y  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
UnLUnUUYNt  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne."— See 
Lancet ,  1  December,  1864. 


*J.v  e&aruLtf*.  , 


CAUTION. — Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collts 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne "  on  the  Government: 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21 % 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London." 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAsSHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


AN  Oxford  Graduate  of  Standing'  and  Experience 

desires  SECRETARYSHIP  or  Position  of  Trust.  Highest  References. — 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street. 


STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

A  COURSE  of  FIVE  LECTURES  under  the  above 

jL\.  Fund  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at  University 
College,  London,  on  Thursdays,  begim  ing  Oct.  31.  at  8  p.m.  Subject :  MATTHEW 
ARcsOLI)  AND  SOME  CONTEMPORARY  POETS.  For  terms  of  admission 
apply  to  Hon.  Sec.,  University  College. 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd, 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  .•  ..  . .  . .  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  . .  ..  ..  z,  1,250, 000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  ^  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


WILLIAM  FRANCE  FENWICK  AND  CO. 


HE  statutory  meeting'  of  the  shareholders  of 

William  France  Fenwick  and  Co.,  Limited,  was  held  on  Friday  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C. ,  Mr.  Vivian  H.  Smith  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  G.  Higgins)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  From  the  statement  you  have  just  heard  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  each  shareholder,  you  will  see 
that  all  the  business  necessary  to  the  incorporation  of  the  new  company  has  been 
carried  out.  At  the  time  that  the  report  was  printed  all  the  capital  had  been 
received,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  of  £7,030  10s.,  which  since 
that  date  has  been  paid  in  full,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  to-day  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  outstanding  on  this  account.  The  transfer  of  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  new  company  having  been  completed,  all  the  working  capital  provided 
by  the  issue  is  now  available  for  the  development  of  the  business,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  shall,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  place  to  capital  account 
the  net  profits  earned  by  the  amalgamated  busir esses  from  January  1 
to  July  11,  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  company.  We  have  not  yet 
received  a  final  statement  from  the  company’s  accountants  as  to  these  profits  ;  but 
the  accounts  are  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  at  least  up  to  the  average  estimated  in  the  prospectus. 
The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  a  settlement  in,  and  Stock  Exchange 
quotation  for,  the  debenture  stock  and  preference  shares  of  the  company,  and  we  have 
every  expectation  that  this  will  be  granted  in  due  course.  The  certificates  for  the 
preference  shares  and  debenture  bonds  will  shortly  be  ready  for  issue,  and  notice 
will  be  given  where  and  when  these  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  usual  docu¬ 
ments.  Before  we  separate  to-day,  I  should  like  to  allude  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  one  of  our  managing  directors,  who,  I  feel  sure,  is 
quite  as  disappointed  as  we  are  at  his  inability  to  attend  this  meeting.  I  regret  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  recently  he  has  met  with  a  severe  accident,  and,  under  his 
doctor’s  advice,  he  has  gone  abroad  for  a  complete  rest.  The  latest  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  his  progress  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  see  him  back  again  thoroughly  restored  to  health.  As  there  is  no  business  to 
transact  at  this  meeting  it  will  now  be  closed,  unless  any  shareholder  has  any 
questions  to  ask,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

No  questions  were  asked,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  October,  1901,  and  closed  on  or  before  the  following  Wednesday. 

MANN,  CitOSSMAN  &  PAULIN,  LIMITED. 

(Registered  as  a  Company  Limited  by  Shares  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


CAPITAL: 

7,500  Ordinary  Shares  of  £100  each . 

125,000  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
Shares  of  £10  each  . 

Total  Share  Capital  . 

Four  per  cent.  Irredeemable  Mortgage  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock . 


£750,000 

£1,250,000 

£2,000,000 

£1,750,000 


The  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  are  taken  by  the  Vendors  credited  as  fully 
paid  up,  in  part  payment  for  the  property. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED.  Lothbury,  E.C., 

and  their  Branches,  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  : — 

£1,250,000  4  per  cent. Irredeemable  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  103 

(The  Balance  of  ,£500  000  is  reserved  for  future  issue,)  and 

125,000  4}per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  at  par. 

These  Stocks  are  to  be  paid  for  as  follows  : — 


Debenture  Stock. 

Preference  Shares. 

On  Atiplieation  .. 

£10 

£1  per  Share, 

On  Allotment 

£43 

£4 

On  the  14th  January, 

1902  £50 

£5 

£103 

£10 

The  Debenture  Stock  is  to  carry  interest  at  Four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be 
secured  by  a  specific  mortgage  to  trustees  of  the  freehold  property  below  mentioned 
and  by  a  floating  charge  in  their  favour  on  the  general  undertaking  of  the  Company, 
and  the  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of  October 
in  each  year,  the  first  payment  being  calculated  on  the  instalments  as  from  their 
due  date  of  payment.  The  Debenture  Stock  will  not  be  redeemable  until  the 
security  becomes  enforceable,  and  in  the  event  of  the  voluntary  winding  -up  of  the 
Company  the  redemption  price  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  average  mesne 
market  price  in  London  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  such  winding- 
up,  but  will  not  be  less  than  £110  per  cent. 

The  Preference  Shares  confer  the  right  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  for  the  time  being 
paid  up  thereon,  and  rank,  both  as  regards  capital  and  dividend,  in  priority  to  the 
Ordinary  Shares,  and  the  dividend  is  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  of  April  and 
the  1st  of  October  in  each  year,  the  first  payment  being  calculated  on  the  instal¬ 
ments  as  from  their  due  dates  of  payment. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Company  will  proceed  to  allotment  is 
£5,000  Preference  Shares. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

ALEXANDER  CROSSMAN,  Esq.,  Cokenach,  Royston,  Herts. 

Col.  LOCKWOOD,  M.P.,  Bishop’s  Hall,  near  Romford. 

JOHN  MILES,  Esq.,  Bourne  Side,  Southgate,  Middlesex. 

DIRECTORS. 

ALEXANDER  CROSSMAN,  Esq.,  Cokenach,  Royston,  Herts. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  PAULIN,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex. 

EDWARD  MANN,  Esq.,  Thelveton  Hall,  Scole,  Norfolk. 

JAMES  HISCUTT  CROSSMAN,  Esq.,  n  King  Street,  St.  Tames’,  S.W. 
THOMAS  HUGH  MANN,  Esq.,  Hyde  Hall,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
DOUGLAS  CROSSMAN,  Esq.,  Dudbrook,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

THOMAS  WELLS  THORPE,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Nor¬ 
wood,  S.E. 

BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED,  Eastern  Branch, 
130  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

SOLICITORS  TO  THE  COMPANY. 

CROSSMAN,  PRICHARD,  CROSSMAN  &  BLOCK,  16  Theobald’s  Road, 
Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 

SOLICITORS  TO  THE  TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCK 
HOLDERS. 

HOLLAMS,  SONS,  COWARD  &  HAWKSLEY,  30  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
BROKERS.  DAVID  A.  BEVAN  &  CO.,  10  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

ALBION  BREWERY,  WHITECHAPEL  ROAD,  E. 
SECRETARY  (pro  tan.)— F.  A.  DAVIS. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  to  takeover  as  a  going  concern  the  old-established 
Brewery  business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman  &  Paulin,  at  White¬ 
chapel,  E. 

The  purchase  price  is  £2,750,000,  which  will  be  satisfied  as  to  £750,000  by  the 
issue  to  the  Vendors  of  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  credited  as  fully  paid-up, 
and  as  to  the  balance,  in  cash,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Company,  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  fully  paid  Debenture  Stock  and  fully  paid-up  Preference  Shares. 

1  he  property  and  assets  acquired  by  the  Company  have  been  investigate  d  by 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Son,  Brewery  Valuers  aud  Chartered  Accountants,  who  report 
as  follows : — 

To  the  Directors  of  Mann,  Crossman  &  Paulin,  Limited. 


Gentlemen, — We  have  personally  inspected  the  Freehold 
Albion  Brewery,  Whitechapel,  together  with  the  fixed  plant  and 
machinery  therein,  and  we  value  the  same,  together  with  the  164 
freehold  and  376  Leasehold  Licensed  Houses,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  held  in  connection  therewith,  at  the  sum  of  ..  ..  ..  1,707,851  o  o 

The  Casks,  Horses  and  Vans  are  of  the  value  of .  42,035  o  o 

The  Cash  at  Bank  and  in  hand,  and  the  investments  in  Consols 
and  Corporation  Stock  (taken  at  the  minimum  market  quotation 
of  the  day),  amounted  on  the  28th  September,  iqoi,  to  . .  . .  127,896  16  9 

The  Loans  to  Customers,  Trade  Debts  and  Rents  receivable, 
etc.,  stood  upon  the  books  on  the  28th  September,  1901,  after 
writing  off  Bad  Debts,  at  the  sum  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  800,048  1  3 

And  the  Stocks  of  Beer,  Malt,  Hops,  etc.,  and  loose  effects,  at 
the  sum  of .  106,636  9  o 


The. Working  Capital,  being  the  balance  of  the  present  issue 
after  discharging  the  purchase  price,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
use  solely  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  properties,  and  the 
acquisition  of  further  properties,  will  form  an  additional  asset  of. . 


2,784,467  7  o 


502,000  o  o 


£3,284,467  7  o 

aFlount  *ls  deluded  in  the  above  figures  for  the  General  Goodwill  attaching  to 
the  business. 


We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 


61  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
October,  1901. 


MASON  &  SON. 


To  the  Directors  of  Mann,  Crossman  &  Paulin,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  investigated  the  accounts  of  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman  & 
Paulin  for  the  five  years  ending  28th  September,  1901. 

The  sale  of  Ales,  Porter  and  Stout  after  deduction  of  returns  has  been  : — 

For  the  year  ending  2nd  October,  1897  ..  ..  412,452  barrels 

For  the  year  ending  1st  October,  1898  ..  ..  429,662  „ 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1899  ..  ..  462,303  „ 

For  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1900  . .  ..  487,434  ,, 

For  the  year  ending  28th  September,  1901  . .  ..  544,726  ,, 

The'Profits  before  charging  Income  tax  and  Interest  upon  Capital  and  upon  deposits 
(which  are  not  to  be  taken  over  but  discharged  by  the  Vendors),  but  after  writing 
off  bad  debts,  providing  for  depreciation  of  all  kinds,  and  charging  all  trade  and 
management  expenses,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

For  the  year  ending  2nd  October,  1897  ..  ..  £182,235  10  3 

For  the  year  ending  1st  October,  1898  ..  ••  193,531  10  3 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1899  ••  186,804  4  9 

For  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1900  ..  211,041  10  o 

For  the  year  ending  28th  September,  1901  ••  222,756  4  6 

Oran  annual  average  of  £199,273  15s.  ud. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

MASON  &  SON,  Chartered  Accountants. 

61  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

October,  1901. 

The  £500,000  referred  to  in  Messrs.  Mason  &  Son’s  Report  will  be  used  by  the 
Company  as  required  from  time  to  time  solely  for  the  purchase  of  properties  or 
extension  of  the  Brewery  premises  or  otherwise  for  the  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  meantime  will  be  invested  in  approved  securities.  No  further  issue 
of  Debenture  Stock  will  be  made  except  for  the  same  purpose. 

By  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  it  is  provided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  qualification  of  a  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  250  Ordinary  Shares  or 
Stock  of  the  Company  of  the  nominal  value  of  £25,000. 

(1;)  The  Directors  shall  have  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  unless  and  until  it 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Company  in  General  Meeting  to  award  them  any 
such  remuneration,  and  in  that  event  the  same  shall  be  divided  among  them 
in.  such  proportions  and  manner  as  the  Directors  by  agreement  may.  deter¬ 
mine,  and,  in  default  of  such  determination,  equally. 

(c)  The  remuneration  of  a  Managing  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by 

the  Directors  or  by  the  Company  in  General  Meeting,  and  may  be  by  way 
of  salary’  or  commission  or  participation  in  profits,  or  by  any  or  all  of  those 
modes. 

(d)  If  any  Director,  being  willing,  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  extra  services  or 

to  make  any  special  exertions  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Company,  the 
Company  shall  remunerate  such  Director  either  by.  a  fixed  sum  or  by  a 
percentage  of  prefits  or  otherwise  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Directors, 
and  such  remuneration  may  be  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for 
his  share  in  the  remuneration  above  provided. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  executed  in  favour  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stockholders,  and  will  comprise  : — 

(1)  A  specific  First  Mortgage  of  the  Freehold  of  the  Albion  Brewery,  White- 
chaoel.  stabling  and  bottling  stores,  cooperage  and  other  premises  in 
Whitechapel. 

(2)  A  floating  charge  upon  all  the  general  undertaking  of  the  Company. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  Report,  the  average  annual  profits  for 

the  last  five  years  are  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £199,273 

To  pay  £4  per  cent.  Interest  on  £1,250,000  Debenture  Stock 

requires .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £50,000 

Dividend  on  125,000  4^  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference 

Shares  of  £10  each  .  £53,125 


£103,125 


Leaving  a  balance  of  ..  . .  ••  ..  £96,148 

without  taking  into  account  interest  on  the  aforesaid  £500,000,  or  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  this  sum  when  absorbed  in  the  business. 

The  Shares  of  the  Vendors  (who  constitute  the  Firm  of  Mann,  Crossman  & 
Paulin)  in  the  property  to  be  taken  over  are  as_  follows  : —The  said  Alexander 
Crossman  ^ths,  the  said  William  Thomas  Paulin  V^ths,  the  said  Edward  Mann 
-j\ths,  the  said  James  Hiscutt  Crossmann  -f* ths,  the  said  Thomas  Hugh  Mann  ^ths, 
the  said  Douglas  Crossman  T\th,  and  the  first  four  named  collectively  as  Trustees 
-fjths,  and  they  are  all  interested  in  the  promotion  in  the  like  proportions. 

The  Vendors,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  them  by  Thos.  Wells  Thorpe 
(tor  many  years  the  General  Manager  of  the  business)  of  the  sum  of  £2^,000,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  him,  have  agreed  to  procure  the  allotment 
or  transfer  to  him  of  500  of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  fully  paid,  and  lie  is  interested  in 
the  formation  and  promotion  accordingly. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  made  : 

1.  — An  Agreement  dated  the  14th  day  of  October,  1901,  made  between  the 

Vendors,  Alexander  Crossman,  William  Thomas  Paulin,  Edward  Mann, 
Jame>  Hiscutt  Crossman,  Thomas  Hugh  Mann,  and  Douglas  Crossman, 
all  of  the  Albion  Brewery,  Mile  End,  in  the  County  of  London,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Mann,  Crossman  &  Paulin,  Limited,  of.  the  other  part,  being  the 
Contract  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  business  and  property  above- 
mentioned. 

2.  — An  Agreement  made  the  14th  day  of  August,  1901,  between  Messrs.  Mann, 

Crossman  &  Paulin  of  the  one  part  and  Messrs.  Holland  &  Hannen,  Hyde 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  of  the  other  part,  being  a  Contract  for  an  outlay 
of  £S3,So9  for  additions  and  extension  of  the  Brewery  premises,  being 
the  first  portion  of  the  additions  and  extension  referred  to  in  the  report 
above  set  forth. 

3. — An  Agreement  dated  the  10th  day  of  October,  1901,  between  the  Vendors  and 

the  said  Thomas  Wells  Thorpe  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  Ordinary 
Shares  by  him. 

Nothing  has  been  or  will  be  paid  for  goodwill  of  the  business. 

Nothing  has  been  paid  for  promotion  or  underwriting. 

All  liabilities  of  the  business  up  to  the  2Sth  September,  190T,  including  deposits 
and  all  expenses  attending  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  this  issue,  will  be 
discharged  by  the  Vendors.  The  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses  is  estimated 
at  £30,000.  The  loans,  book  debts  and  rents  receivable  (£800,048)  referred  to  in 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Son's  report  are  guaranteed  by  the  Vendors  to  produce  that 
amount. 

Applications  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
quotation  for  the  Debenture  Stock  and  Cumulative  Preference  Shares. 

Preference  Shareholders  are  not  entitled  to  notice  of,  or  to  attend  or  vote  at 
General  Meetings,  unless  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  directly 
affects  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  holders,  or  the  dividend  thereon  is  in  arrear 
for  more  than  three  months. 

Applications  for  Debenture  Slock  and  Preference  Shares  are  to  be  lodged  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.,oroneof  their  branches,  on  the 
forms  provided,  with  a  separate  cheque  for  deposit  for  each  application. 

If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  application  money  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  when 
the  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  due  on  allotment.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render 
the  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  Contract  for  the 
Sale  and  Purchase  aforesaid  and  draft  of  the  proposed  Trust  Deed  constituting  and 
securing  the  Debenture  Stock,  and  the  Report  and  Certificate  of  the  Valuers,  can 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors,  16  Theobald's  Road,  Gray's  Inn, 
W.C.,  and  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association  is  endorsed  hereon,  and  forms 
part  of  this  Prospectus. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  att  he  offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers  and  Solicitors. 

18th  October,  1901. 


ig  October,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review 


In  forwarding  the  following  reports  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  CROWN  DEEP ,  LIMITED ,  and  the  ROSE 
DEEP ,  LIMITED ,  Mr.  Andrew  Moir,  the  London  Secretary ,  explains  that  the  last  Quarterly  Reports  pub¬ 
lished  related  to  the  three  months  ended  30 th  fane,  1899,  and  the  issue  of  the  reports ,  at  their  due  dale, 
was  unavoidably  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  When  operations  are  again  in  full 
swing,  the  issue  of  regular  Quarterly  Reports  will  be  resumed. 


CROWN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


ROSE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


CAPITAL,  £300,000, 

In  300,000  Shanes  of  £1  each,  all  Issued. 


CAPITAL,  £425,000, 

In  425,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  Issued. 


DIRECTORS’  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

FOR  THE  THREE  MONTHS  ENDING 
30TH  SEPTEMBER,  1S99. 

T  cthe  Shareholders. 

Gentlemen, — The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Three  Months  ending 
30th  September,  1899,  which  show  a  total  profit  of  .£37,623  18s.  8d. 


MINE. 

Number  of  feet  Driven,  Sunk  and  Risen,  exclusive  of  stopes  ..  2,222  feet. 

Ore  Developed  .  ..  80,093  tons. 


Ore  Mined . 79,574  tons. 

Ore  taken  from  Surface  Dumps . 7,023  tons. 


Less  Waste  sorted  out  (16*747%) 


£6,597  tons. 
14,503  tons. 


MILL. 

Tons  Crushed  ..  ..  . 

Number  of  days  (24  hours)  working  an  average  of  200  stamps 
Tons  Crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours  .. 

Tons  in  INI  ill  Bins  on  30th  September,  1899  ..  ..  .. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  .. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold  . .  . .  . . 


72,094  tons. 


72,094  tons. 
69^  days. 
5*189  tons. 
400  tons. 
J7, 637*879  ozs. 
4*893  dwts. 


DIRECTORS’  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

FOR  THE  THREE  MONTHS  ENDING 


30TH  SEPTEMBER,  1899. 

To  the  Shareholders. 

Gentlemen, — The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Three  Months  ending  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1899,  which  show  a  total  profit  of  £70,801  10s.  nd. 


MINE. 

Number  of  feet  Driven,  Sunk,  and  Risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes  .. 


Ore  Developed  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  . . 

Ore  Mined..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  102,188  tons. 

Less  Waste  sorted  out  (21*288%)..  ..  21,754  tons. 

MILL. 

Tons  Delivered  ..  ..  ..  ..  ...  80,434  tons. 

Add  tons  taken  from  Stock  in  Mill  Bins  1,266  tons. 


1,236  feet. 
93,290  tons. 


80,434  tons. 


Tons  Crushed  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  81,700  tons. 

Number  of  days  (24  hours)  working  an  average  of  200  stamps  ..  76s3*  days. 

Tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5*372  tons. 

Tons  in  Mill  Bins  on  30th  September,  1899 ..  ..  ..  ..  16  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  23,605*945025. 

Yield  per  Ton  in  Fine  Gold  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5*778  dwts 


CYANIDE  WORKS. 

SANDS  AND  CONCENTRATES. 

Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  treated  (equal  to  74*499%  of  the 


tonnage  milled)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  53,710  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  . .  ..  . 10,231*882025. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3*810  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..  ..  ..  2*838  dwts. 

SLIMES. 

Tons  Slimes  treated  (equal  to  20*527%  of  the  tonnage  milled)  . .  14, 799  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  950*000  ozs. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1*283  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  . .  . .  ‘263  dwts. 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  jn  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  .  -  . .  . .  • .  28,819*761  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  . .  7*995  dwts. 

Total  Yield  in  Bullion  Gold  from  all  sources  . .  . .  . .  . .  33j5I7*686  ozs. 


CYANIDE  WORKS. 

SANDS  AND  CONCENTRATES. 

Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  treated  (equal  to  79*167  %  of  the 

tonnage  milled)  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  • .  64,680  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  .  ..  ..  ..  ••  14,847*742025. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated  ..  ••  ••  ..  ..  4*591  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  ..  3*634  dwts. 

SLIMES. 

Tons  Slimes  treated  (equal  to  20*121  %  of  the  tonnage  milled)  ..  *6,439  tons. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  .  2,127*874  ozs 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  treated  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2*588  dwts. 

Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  . .  ..  0*520  dwts. 

TOTAL  YIELD. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  ..  ..  40,581*561023. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..  9*934  dwts* 

Total  Yield  in  Bullion  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  . .  48,348*914  ozs. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE 


On  a  basis  of  72,094  tons  milled. 


Dr. 

Cost. 

Cost 

per  Ton. 

To  Mining  Expenses 

0 

8 

£0 

15 

7*739 

V,  Milling  Expenses 

10 

6 

0 

3 

3*407 

,,  Cyaniding  Expenses  .. 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 1 '058 

,,  General  Expenses 

6 

7 

0 

0 

9*i39 

,,  Head  Office  Expenses  . . 

O 

9 

0 

0 

2*679 

82,584 

7 

8 

1 

2 

10*922 

„  Profit  . 

18 

8 

0 

10 

5*249 

£120,208 

6 

4 

1 

13 

4*171 

Cr. 

By  Gold  Account — 

Value. 

Value 

per  Ton. 

Mill . 

15 

1 

£1 

0 

5*525 

Cyanide  Works  ..  •• 

II 

3 

0 

12 

10*646 

£120,208 

6 

4 

1 

13 

4*171 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


On  a  basis  of  81 
Dr. 

,700  tons  milled. 

Cost. 

Cost  per  Ton. 

To  Mining  Expenses  . 

3 

£0  16  1*086 

,,  Milling  Expenses  . 

0 

0  3  7*661 

„  Cyaniding  Expenses  .. 

7 

0  3  3*i99 

,,  General  Expenses  .. 

8 

0  0  9*499 

,,  Head  Office  Expenses  .. 

715  9 

2 

0  0  2*101 

971885  9 

8 

1  3  11-546 

„  Profit  . 

II 

0  17  3-984 

£168,687  0 

7 

£2  1  3*53° 

Cr. 

By  Gold  Account — 

Value. 

Value  per  Ton. 

Mill . 

7 

£1  4  1*060 

Cyanide  Works  . 

0 

0  17  2*470 

£168,687  0 

7 

£2  1  3-530 

GENERAL. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  has  amounted  to 
£2,216  1 7  nd. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  RALEIGH, 

Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg, 

October,  1899. 


GENERAL. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  period  under  review  ha£~  amounted  to 
£3,931  ns.  od. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  RALEIGH, 

Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg, 

October,  1899. 


MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  various  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 
Roberts ,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  6\d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  \s.  3  d.  Send  for  list  show¬ 
ing  what  each  number  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

WAR  HONOURS  A  List  of  Honours  and  Promotions  in  the 

_  Army  for  services  in  South  Africa  was  issued 

AND  REWARDS.  as  a  Special  Supplement  to  the  Oct.  5  issue 

i— - . . : _ I  z  °f  the  “Army  and  Navy  Gazette.”  A 

Coloured  Plate  of  Indian  Imperial  Service  Corps  is  also  presented  with 
that  number,  6 Ad.  post  free. 

The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 

3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LIE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Po  r\  frequent  sailings  to  Gibraltar,  Marseilles, 

.  QC  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Po  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
•  OG  w  ■  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS  &  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


(A  SELECTION.) 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORO  BYRON.  With  Portraits 

and  Illustrations.  To  be  completed  in  12  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

LETTERS.  Vol.  VI.  1822  to  l82zj..  [Just  out. 

This  volume  completes  the  new  edition  of  the  Letters,  and  contains  a  most 
ample  Index,  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  students  of  Byron’s  Works 
and  Life. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LADY  SARAH 

LENNOX,  1745-1826,  Daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  succes¬ 
sively  the  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  and  of  the  Hon. 
George  Napier.  From  original  Documents  preserved  at  Melbury  ;  also  a  short 
Political  Sketch  of  the  Years  1760  to  1763,  by  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland  ; 
and  other  Manuscripts  found  at  Holland  House.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale.  With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits. 
2  vols.  demy  8vo.  32s.  net.  [Ready  next  •week. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LT.-GENERAL  SIR 

HARRY  SMITH,  Bart.,  of  Aliwal,  G.C.B.  Including  his  Services  in  South 
America— in  the  Peninsula  and  France — at  New  Orleans— at  Waterloo — in 
North  America  and  Jamaica— in  South  Africa  during  the  Kaffir  War — in  India 
during  the  Sikh  War— and  at  the  Cape,  & c.  Edited  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 
With  some  additional  chapters  supplied  by  the  Editor.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  [Ready  shortly. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  OLD  FOREIGN 

OFFICE.  Byr  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  for  many  years  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  [Ready  immediately . 

STRINGER  LAWRENCE,  the  Father  of  the 

Indian  Army.  By  Colonel  John  Biddulph,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  Author  of 
“The  XIXth  and  their  Times.”  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [Just  out. 

FINLAND  AS  IT  IS.  By  Harry  de  Windt. 

With  Map  and  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
9s.  net.  [Ready  immediately. 

A  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE.  Ecclesiastical,  Deco- 

RATIVE,  and  DOMESTIC,  its  MAKERS  and  MARKS.  By  Wilfred  J. 
Cripps,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  College  and  Corporation  Plate,”  /‘Old 
French  Plate,”  &c.  With  123  Illustrations,  and  upwards  of  2,600  Facsimiles 
of  Plate  Marks.  A  fine  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  with  additional  Photo* 
gravures.  Crown  4to.  £  22s.net.  [Just  out. 


A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  850-1900. 

By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Authors  of  “Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages.”  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  English 
Colleges  and  Schools  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
With  Bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  Section.  With  Maps,  Genealogical 
Tables.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  [Ready  immediately. 

THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR  AND  ITS  PRE- 

LIMINARIES.  A  Study  of  the  Evidence,  Literary  and  Topographical.  By 
G.  B.  Grundy,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Brasenose  College,  and  University  Lecturer 
in  Classical  Geography.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  A 

History  of  Exploration  and  Geographical  Science  from  the  Opening  of  the 
Tenth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (a.d.  900  —  1250).  By  C. 
Raymond  Beazley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “  The  Dawn 
of  Modern  Geography  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  900  a.d.” 
With  Maps  and  illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  [Ready  immediately. 


JOHN  CHINAMAN.  By  E.  H.  Parker,  Pro- 

fessor  of  Chinese  in  Owens  College  :  Consul-General  in  Corea,  1886-7  :  Consul- 
General  in  Kiung  Chow,  1891,  and  in  1892-3  Adviser  in  Chinese  Affairs  to  the 
Burma  Government.  With  25  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  8s.  net. 

[Ready  shortly. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  derived  from  the  writer’s  own  personal 
experience  in  China,  and  illustrating  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  social,  political,  religious,  and  commercial  dealings  among  themselves  and 
with  other  nationalities. 

TWO  NEW  GIFT  BOOKS. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  GREAT  FOREST.  How 

Animals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Insects  Talk,  Think,  Work,  and  Live.  By  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  Author  of  “  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,”  “  The  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,”  &c.  With  over  50  Illustrations  by  C.  R.  Knight  and 
J.  M.  Gleeson.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

AMONG  THE  POND  PEOPLE.  By  Clara 

Dillingham  Pierson,  Author  of  “Among  the  Farm-yard  People,”  “Forest 
People,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Just  out. 


AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  A.  W. 

Jose.  With  over  20  Coloured  and  other  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Just  out. 

•  this  excellent  manual  is  written  by  an  Australian  Briton.  .  .  .  That  the 
Colonial  history  of  Great  Britain  should  be  worthily  told  was  a  crying  need,  and 
we  congratulate  Australia  upon  producing  the  historian,  and  the  historian  upon 
the  production  of  an  admirable  book.” — Daily  Chro?iicle. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION 

Uniform  with  “  The  Origin  of  Species  ”  and  “  The  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist.” 

2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN,  AND  SELECTION  IN 

RELATION  TO  SEX.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1,060  pages. 
With  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  end  of  October. 

WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  By  Leslie  S. 

Robertson,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.N.A.  With  many  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Demy  8vo.  8s.  net.  [Ready  immediately. 


A  DOCTOR  IN  KHAKI.  Impressions  of  War 

and  of  Hospital  Work  in  South  Africa.  By  Francis  Fremantle,  M.A., 
M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  late  Civil-Surgeon  with  the  South  African  Field  Force,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  Committee  on  Army  Medical  Reorganisa¬ 
tion.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  [Ready  shortly. 


A  SAILOR  OF  KING  GEORGE.  Being  a  History 

of  the  Adventures  of  Captain  F.  W.  Hoffman.  R.N.  Edited  by  A.  Beckford 
Bevan  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W’olryche  Whitmore.  With  a  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.  [Ready  shortly. 


A  MODERN 

“  An  Englishwoman’s  Love  Letters.” 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

ANTAEUS.  By  the 


THE  ROAD  TO  FRONTENAG. 


Writer  of 

[Ready  Noz’ember  5. 

A  Novel  of  the 


days  of  the  French  Occupation  of  Canada.  By  Samuel  Merwin. 

[Ready  immediately _ 

THE  CAVALIER.  A  Tale  of  the  Civil  War  in 

the  United  States.  By  G.  W.  Cable,  Author  of  “  Old  Creole  Days,”  &c. 

[Just  out . 

NEW  2S.  6d.  net  NOVELS. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “A  COMPLEAT  BACHELOR.” 

THE  GATHERING  OF  BROTHER  HSLARIUS.  By 

Michael  Fairless.  [Just  out. 

ANTONIA.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden. 

[Just  out. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  SERIES  OF 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  TEXT-BOOKS.  Edited 

by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE  :  a  Manual  of 

Business  Methods  and  Transactions.  By  Algernon  Warren.  Crown 
8 vo.  2s.  6d.  [  Just  out^ 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION: 


Essays  towards  a 

Constructive  Policy.  Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  8 vo.  1  vol.  [Ready  in  October. 

CONTENTS. 

Chap.  1.  AIMS  and  METHODS.  By  the  Editor. 

Chap.  2.  CHURCH  SCHOOLS  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Chap.  3.  The  TRAINING  and  REGISTRATION  of  TEACHERS.  By 
Francis  Storr,  B.A.,  Editor  of  the  J  our  nal  of  Education. 

Chap.  4.  The  FUNCTION  INSPECTION  of  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  cf 
Training  Colleges. 

Chap.  5.  SCIENCE  in  EDUCATION.  By  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

Chap.  6.  INDUSTRIAL  NEEDS.  By  A.  D.  Provand,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Glasgow. 

Chap.  7.  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(a)  Secondary.  By  T.  A.  Organ,  L.C.C.,  Vice-Chairman  of 

the  Technical  Education  Board. 

(b)  University.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  Director  of  the 

London  School  of  Economics. 

Chap.  8.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  By  John  C.  Medd,  M.A.,  Execu.* 
tive  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee. 

Chap.  9.  The  PLACE  of  MODERN  LANGUAGES  in  a  LIBERAL  EDU¬ 
CATION.  By  H.  W.  Eve,  formerly  Head  Master  of  University 
College  School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER, 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton' 
S'reet,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday t  19  October ,  1901. 
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Miscellaneous  Articles  ( continued)  : 

PAGE 

Reviews  : 

PAGE 

Leading  Articles  : 

Luck  among  Theatres 

523 

General  Sir  Charles  Gough’s 

View  of 

The  Fall  of  the  Mighty  .  .  . 

Edinburgh  Assurance  . 

S24 

Hudson  of  Hodson’s  Horse 

•  527 

The  Present  Situation  in  South  Africa  .  517 

Correspondence  : 

A  Charming  Memoirist 

.  .  528 

New  and  Old  in  the  Courts.  .  .  518 

Hymn-Book  Reform  .  .  .  519 

Is  the  View  from  Richmond  Hill 
Saved  ?  By  Michael  Field 

Free  Libraries  and  Trashy  Literature  . 

525 

526 

The  Real  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  529 

Lopping  the  “  Golden  Bough  ”  .  .53° 

Miscellaneous  Articles  : 

Smallpox  and  Vaccination.  By  Francis 

Novels  .... 

•  530 

Bohemians  Real  and  Sham  .  .  520 

T.  Bond  M.D.Lond. 

526 

New  Books  and  Reprints 

•  531 

A  Romance  of  History.  By  Herbert 
Vivian  .  .  .  .  .  .521 

“  Sir  Richard  Calmady  ”, 

Verse : 

S27 

The  Quarterlies 

•  53C 

The  “  International  ”  .  .  .  522 

Rococo.  By  VV.  Headlam  . 

S27 

Italian  Literature  . 

•  •  532 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  ca?t  make  no  exception.  Ma?iuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Lord  Kitchener,  has  had  a  more  exhaustive  experience 
than  General  French  of  the  difficulties  of  South  African 
fighting.  His  experience  will  be  invaluable  in  home 
training,  and  fortunately  he  belongs  to  an  arm  of  the 
service  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Modern 
weapons  have  not  so  developed  as  to  prevent  a  cavalry 
officer  of  to-day  emulating  a  Tilly. 


The  supersession  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  an  act 
almost  without  precedent.  He  refused  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  retire  and  has  been  deprived  of  the 
command  given  him  in  1898  on  a  definite  charge  un¬ 
connected  with  war.  The  War  Office  and  the  nation 
at  large  would  have  been  wrong  to  put  up  with  a 
general  who  could  surrender  himself,  as  did  General 
Buller  before  the  Volunteers,  to  such  public  petulance. 
The  reappointment  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  his  return, 
however  foolish  it  may  have  been,  was  evidence  that  the 
Government  acquitted  him  of  an  unsoldierlike  action  in 
South  Africa ;  but  no  misfortune  nor  any  telegram  in 
South  Africa  came  at  all  into  the  same  category  as  that 
unhappy  speech,  spoken  by  a  man  whom  in  the  past  we  J 
had  admired  for  reticence.  If  the  army  had  suffered 
such  talking,  it  would  have  been  on  the  way  to  sur¬ 
render  its  claims  both  to  discipline  and  dignity.  The 
Government  has  been  accused  of  surrendering  to  press  ! 
opinion.  That  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  immediate 
publication  to  the  world  of  every  public  speech,  and 
too  many  private  speeches,  does  make  the  duty  of 
choosing  words  and  of  using  as  few  as  possible  more  j 
incumbent  on  every  public  man.  The  dismissal  is  a 
pitiful  ending  to  a  brave  man’s  military  career  and 
Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  wide  and  well-merited  popularity  | 
will  ensure  him  much  sympathy ;  but  in  public  affairs 
it  is  a  crime,  not  a  virtue,  to  have  regard  to  the  qualities  i 
which  make  a  good  fellow. 


We  complained  last  week  of  the  mistake  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  public  in  neglecting  General 
French,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  reformation  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  ground  of  complaint  has  been  removed. 
General  French  has  shown  through  the  war  proof  of 
great  strategic  skill,  though  he  had  not  previously  the 
best  of  records  in  manoeuvres  and  paper  strategy.  His 
unbroken  success  and  great  endurance  have  been  alike 
remarkable,  and  the  excellence  of  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps  depends  on  the 
observance  of  the  same  truth  that  was  honoured  in  the 
breach  in  the  last  three  appointments.  General  French 
will  of  necessity  be  the  man  whom  we  shall  expect  to  be 
second  in  command  in  the  next  war,  and  the  whole 
point  of  the  reformed  army  scheme  lies  in  the  scope  it 
will  provide  for  the  generals  to  prepare  themselves  for 
actual  exigencies.  No  one,  not  even  Lord  Roberts  or 


The  paucity  of  news  from  South  Africa  may  be  due 
either  to  martial  law  and  the  stricter  censorship  or  to 
the  absence  of  events.  No  ornamental  comments  nor 
ingenious  surmisings  have  been  telegraphed  over,  which 
on  behalf  of  the  public  patience  is  well.  General 
Botha,  as  we  anticipated,  slipped  through  the  imaginary 
cordon  and  is  now  as  far  north  as  Ermelo,  driven,  it  is 
hoped,  by  the  columns  rather  than  pursuing  a  voluntary 
plan  ;  but  he  has  too  often  resembled  the  British  fox 
which,  however  often  it  is  headed,  usually  makes  the  in¬ 
tended  point  in  the  end.  Major  Gough’s  guns  have  been 
retaken.  Very  probably  they  were  abandoned  as  use¬ 
less  ;  but  those  who  are  fond  of  twitting  our  forces 
with  want  of  mobility  should  notice  that  the  Boers 
have  again  and  again  maintained  rapidity  of  movement 
only  at  the  sacrifice  of  artillery,  abandoned,  destroyed 
or  buried,  and  in  the  last  resort  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
troops.  It  is  neither  mathematically  nor  practically 
possible  for  a  company  in  being  to  win  a  race  against 
many  hundred  scattered  and  expedited  units.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Kitchener’s  blockhouse 
system  is  the  right  one,  though  he  confesses  by  its 
adoption  that  the  war  is  for  police  rather  than  soldiers, 
for  time  rather  than  strategy.  If  General  French  is 
goingto  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war,  General  Hildvard, 
his  substitute  in  England,  will  have  a  long  experience 
with  the  First  Army  Corps. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  returned  and  for  some  reason  a 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  displayed  in  this  piece  of 
news.  It  was  also  announced  that  a  Cabinet  Council 
would  be  immediately  held,  but  this  vigorous  decision 
has  been  since  revoked.  Everyone  will  be  glad  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  enjoyed  his  holiday  and  come  back 
in  better  health  ;  but  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  his 
return  or  the  Cabinet  Council  of  which  so  much  was 
expected  should  exert  the  slightest  influence  in  any 
direction.  The  public  has  a  fussy  desire  to  see  some¬ 
body  doing  something,  it  does  not  quite  know  tvhat,  as 
if  the  running  about  of  politicians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parliament  Street  were  likely  to  have  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  effect  on  Botha  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal.  As 
far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  in  spite  of  such  young1,  and 
amateur  critics  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Lord  Kitchener 
is  the  only  authority,  and  so  long  as  his  demands  are 
complied  with  strictly  and  generously  there  is  no  cause 
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of  complaint  against  the  Government.  Its  members 
are  as  useful  on  the  golf  links  as  in  Downing  Street. 
Nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  the  public  who  like  such 
things  an  occasional  Cabinet  Council  may  make  a 
useful  impression  on  the  electors  and  on  the  idlers  of  the 
market  place. 

If  Russia  had  wished  to  arouse  suspicion  of  herself  she 
could  not  have  accomplished  her  end  more  neatly  than 
by  sending  General  Kuropatkin,  the  minister  of  war, 
to  Merv.  His  visit  followed  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  Amir,  and  by  way  of  emphasising  the  object  of 
the  visit  General  Kuropatkin  has  been  receiving  Afghan 
emissaries  and  assuring  them  with  the  persistence  of  a 
Codlin  that  Russia  is  the  friend.  He  has  not  filled  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  which  is  not  the  friend  ;  but  it 
will  be  thought  by  everyone,  whatever  Russia’s  actual 
intentions,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  England  which  the 
minister  of  war  is  making  a  personal  effort  to  counter¬ 
act.  His  w’ords  in  themselves  are  not  extreme,  but 
they  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  nature  of  the 
office  he  holds.  Russia  does  not  send  about  her 
minister  of  war  to  make  polite  speeches  without  signi¬ 
ficance,  nor  can  his  sudden  journey  and  aggressive 
friendliness  be  taken  in  isolation  from  other  Russian 
moves.  Whatever  we  think  of  Russian  diplomacy,  it 
does  not  move  by  caprice. 

Though  General  Kuropatkin  requires  watching  at 
Merv  the  ingenious  methods  of  Russia’s  diplomacy  in 
Manchuria  are  even  more  immediately  significant. 
She  acclaimed  with  the  complacency  of  perfect 
rectitude  that  nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts 
than  the  annexation  of  Manchuria,  and  by  way  of 
proving  how  invidious  were  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  rival  nations  expressed  all  readiness  to 
restore  to  the  due  authorities  and  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  compensation  the  Shanghai  and  Newchwang 
railway.  But  if  the  native  papers  which  publish  a 
summary  of  the  convention  are  to  be  believed,  the 
minimum  compensations  amount  almost  to  liberty  to 
annex  Manchuria.  All  railway  and  mining  privileges 
are  to  be  confined  to  Russians  and  all  garrisons  to  con¬ 
sist  of  Russian-drilled  troops.  In  other  terms,  to  put 
the  case  quite  shortly,  everything  that  is  of  value  in 
war  and  peace  is  to  be  in  Russian  hands.  If  this  con¬ 
summation  is  achieved,  Russia  may  be  content  to  wait 
a  century  or  two  for  the  formal  annexation  deeds. 

The  mystery  of  Miss  Stone  is  no  nearer  being  un¬ 
ravelled.  The  American  authorities  are  still  convinced 
that  her  capture  was  a  political  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee  to  acquire  funds  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  purposes.  All  thought  of  offering  to  pay  the 
^25,000  ransom  has  been  given  up.  In  the  meanwhile 
all  manner  of  rumours  spring  up  about  the  incident.  It 
is  gravely  urged  that  Russia,  from  a  mere  hostility  to 
missionaries  in  general  and  American  missionaries  in 
particular,  has  assisted  in  the  kidnapping.  Miss 
Stone’s  fellow-captive,  Mme.  Tsilka,  is  said  to  have  died 
and  there  are  rumours  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Miss 
Stone.  The  one  certain  fact  is  that  neither  the  Turkish 
nor  Bulgarian  authorities  have  taken  the  slightest 
trouble  to  bring  the  brigands  to  book.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  sending  two  American  warships  to  the 
Dardanelles.  If  this  were  done,  what  interpretation  are 
we  to  put  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  on  its  negative  side  ? 

This  French  Government  has  weathered  many  storms, 
and  may  be  expected  to  weather  the  latest ;  but  the 
situation  is  critical  to  a  degree.  Not  only  has  a  general 
strike  of  all  the  coalminers  in  France  been  ordered  but 
vast  numbers  of  rifles,  according  to  the  more  sensa¬ 
tional  accounts,  have  been  hidden  at  Monceau-les- 
Mines  where  is  the  centre  of  the  strike.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  has  refused  to  discuss  immediately  the 
demands  for  a  minimum  wage  and  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber.  His  boldness 
has  already  met  with  this  much  success  that  the  date 
for  the  strike  has  been  postponed.  Over  and  above 
the  genuine  grievances  of  the  miners  and  the  Socialists 
some  personal  venom  embitters  and  complicates  the 
situation.  M.  Alfred  Edwards  boasts  of  a  detestation  of 
his  brother-in-law,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  He  started 
a  Socialist  paper  when  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  came  to 


power  and  has  made  it  his  chief  object  to  withdraw 
Socialist  support  from  the  Government.  He  has  com- 
j  bined  brotherly  hatred  and  advertisement  by  selling 
I  rifles  to  his  readers  for  ys.  apiece  and  it  is  these  which 
have  been  stored  at  Monceau-les-Mines.  Some  of  these 
j  rifles  have  been  seized  ;  but  the  danger  lies  deeper  than 
J  in  the  possession  of  rifles  or  the  accidental  animosity  of 
j  a  brother-in-law. 

“  Wanted,  Imperial  leaders”  seems  to  be  the  refrain 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Navy  League  dinner 
}  on  Tuesday  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Clarke,  the  new 
Governor  of  Victoria,  and  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dinner  on  Wednesday  when  Sir  George  Clarke  was 
also  present.  The  tendency  of  so-called  Imperial 
statesmanship  to-day  is  to  put  an  ear  to  the  ground  to 
catch  the  murmurings  of  the  rnob,  but  an  Empire  that 
rests  on  the  lead  given  by  the  people  is  not  wholly 
secure  in  its  foundations.  The  nation,  as  Sir  George 
Clarke  insists,  which  has  not  fearless  and  outspoken 
leaders,  is  in  a  parlous  state.  It  is  indisputable 
that  what  the  Empire  now  wants  is  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  economics  and  naval  and  military  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  that  can  only  be  secured  by  a  direct- 
j  ing  mind  working  on  definite  principles.  “  If  we 
deserve  to  maintain  the  headship  of  the  Empire  ”,  says 
Sir  George  Clarke,  “  we  must  take  the  lead  in  all 
things  ”.  The  colonies  have  in  the  past  two  years 
afforded  ample  evidence  that  they  are  ready  to  follow 
when  the  issue  is  plain  and  fair.  What  the  colonies 
can  do  in  the  way  of  military  material  we  know  :  what 
J  they  might  do  by  way  of  augmenting  our  naval 
|  resources  can  hardly  be  matter  for  conjecture.  The 
material  on  colonial  coasts  is  abundant,  and  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prepare  it  for  utilisation  in  the 
i  hour  of  need. 

It  is  not  often  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  ideas  are  adopted 
in  practice.  This  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  idea, 
sometimes  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  party,  and  in  the  one 
case  where  the  rule  has  been  reversed,  both  are  perhaps 
to  blame.  Lord  Rosebery  lately  suggested  that  the 
commanding  section  of  the  Liberal  party  should  unite 
as  the  “Liberal  (Imperialist)  League”.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  definitely  taken  up  and  the  old  Imperial 
Liberal  Council  has  taken  the  new  name,  without  the 
brackets.  Lord  Rosebery’s  airy  suggestion  is  to  have 
a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  If  this  means 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  to  be  properly  organised  and 
to  boast  a  definite  policy  as  well  as  a  definite  leader, 
Lord  Rosebery  is  to  be  thanked  ;  but  there  has  been 
so  much  juggling  with  the  word  Imperialist  that  it  is 
difficult  to  expect  from  a  Liberal  Imperialist  League 
more  than  we  got  from  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council 
or  the  League  of  Liberals. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  as  a  party  leader.  Irish  oratory  with  a 
steady  conviction  behind  it  is  worth  a  good  deal.  But 
Mr.  Redmond,  like  others,  has  allowed  his  convictions 
to  dominate  him.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  a 
begging  mission  to  America  for  party  funds,  his  anti- 
English  bias  ran  away  with  him  altogether  out  of 
the  line  of  sensible  endeavours.  In  begging  Mr. 
Wyndham  for  more  coercion  that  the  Irish  might  be 
roused  to  self-defence,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
pious  hope  that  his  hearers  when  possible  would  break 
the  law.  This  amiable  desire  bore  no  relation  to  any 
particular  object  in  view,  except  to  “  bait  the  Sassenach  ” 
or  to  draw  on  coercion,  and  was  only  worthy  of  the 
Irishman  whose  ambition  begins  and  ends  with  his 
shillelagh.  If  the  feeling  in  Ireland  was  as  deep  as 
Mr.  Redmond  thinks  there  should  be  no  need  of  this 
foreign  mission  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Redmond’s  skill  in  oratory,  working  on  the  easy  senti¬ 
ments  of  exiled  Irishmen  and  Continentals  in  the 
States,  may  extract  enough  gold  to  save  Irish  politi¬ 
cians  from  the  need  of  any  personal  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Morley,  both  by  reason  of  political  and  moral 
sympathy  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  biographical  sum¬ 
maries,  was  the  best  person  who  could  have  been 
selected  to  speak  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  his 
audience  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  at  Manchester 
did  not  entirely  share  Mr.  Morley’s  sympathies,  every 
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member  of  it  had  a  local  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  Lancashire  man.  But  the  aptness  of  Mr.  Morley 
for  the  position  emphasises  the  very  deficiencies  which 
Mr.  Morley  attempted  to  hide.  In  the  whole  speech  he 
failed  utterly  to  put  his  finger  on  any  single  piece  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  work  which  has  survived  him.  There  was 
something  almost  pitiable  about  his  effort  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  title  to  fame  was  assured  by  his  support 
of  arbitration  in  the  question  of  the  Alabama  claim  and 
in  his  legislation  on  the  subject  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland. 
The  fact  is  that  now  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  glamour 
has  faded,  there  is  nothing  left  which  will  help  the  world 
to  revive  its  old  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  golden  voice, 
the  personal  energy,  the  physical  charm  which  gave 
Mr.  Gladstone  his  pre-eminence.  It  is  on  more  qualities 
than  these  that  the  fame  of  the  Pitts  rests. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  small  claim  to  be  remembered  in 
history  ;  but  such  popularity  as  his,  in  Montenegro,  in 
France,  in  the  English  constituencies,  is  not  the  result 
of  common  qualities.  His  moral  zest,  so  to  say,  was 
singularly  attractive  ;  his  enthusiasm  for  his  Church 
was  deep,  if  short-sighted  ;  his  personality  was  what 
is  called  magnetic,  and  his  oratory  won  fascination 
from  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  at  the  moment.  Also  in 
his  early  days,  before  Disraeli  “spoiled  the  most 
beautiful  mouth  in  England  ”,  he  possessed  a  physical 
charm  which  seldom  failed  of  its  effect.  But  in  all 
branches  of  his  wonderful  activity  he  was  popular,  and 
no  more.  His  theology,  his  Hellenics,  his  sun- 
theories,  like  his  politics,  had  not  depth  and  therefore 
no  permanence  ;  and  he  was  so  purely  conservative 
that  Darwin,  the  Galileo  of  the  age,  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  him.  Mr.  Morley’s  description  of  the  visit  to 
Darwin  was  the  best  thing  in  a  beautiful  speech  ;  but 
why  in  his  one  other  poetic  passage,  describing  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  new  planet  sweeping  into  the  skies,  did 
Mr.  Morley  so  maul  Keats  by  faulty  reminiscence  ? 
Keats’  new  planet  swam  into  the  ken  of  “  some 
watcher  of  the  skies”. 

The  coincidence  of  the  unveiling  of  a  couple  of  statues 
suggested  to  some  of  the  editors  the  absolutely  silly 
comparison  of  Gladstone  and  Cromwell.  It  would 
have  been  as  much  to  the  point,  though  not  to  the 
point  at  all,  to  compare  the  speeches  of  the  respective 
unveilers.  It  was  certainly  very  hard  on  Cromwell  tlrat 
a  similar  engagement  elsewhere  should  have  prevented 
Mr.  Morley  from  performing  the  office  of  unveiler  to 
him.  Mr  John  Morley  was  the  only  right  person  to 
do  it.  Or  at  any  rate  if  there  are  others  who  might 
put  in  a  claim,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  is  not  one  of 
them.  His  speech  settled  that  question  finally.  Con¬ 
ceive  a  man  describing  Cromwell,  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  as  the  “  great  trio  of  Englishmen”,  who 
were  equally  great  as  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Not 
one  of  them  answers  to  the  description.  All  three  were 
consummate  soldiers  :  not  one  of  them  was  great  as  a 
statesman. 

At  least  two  English  kings,  Henry  II.  and  Edward  L, 
and  probably  a  third,  Edward  IV.,  answer  to  Lord 
Edmond’s  description  better  than  any  one  of  his 
“great  trio”.  There  is  of  course,  no  objection  to  the 
good  people  of  S.  Ives  having  a  statue  of  the  Lord 
Protector,  if  they  want  it.  Be  it  noted  for  the  most 
loyal  county’s  good  reputation  that  this  is  not  the 
S.  Ives,  of  Cornwall.  Cromwell  was  a  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  man  ;  and  in  this  case  none  of  the  objections  of 
place  and  association  hold  good,  which  forbad  any 
right-minded  person  approving  of  the  Westminster 
statue,  which  represents  the  Protector  rising  from  the 
bottomless  pit.  But  we  do  object  to  an  Anglican 
ecclesiastic  being  present  at  any  Cromwell  celebration. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon’s  presence  convicted 
him  either  of  want  of  historic  knowledge  or  of  a 
deficiency  in  good  taste.  Archdeacon  Vesey  might 
with  advantage  study  the  writings  of  a  greater 
churchman  than  he,  Mandell  Creighton. 

The  large  company  of  Blues  who  assembled  on 
Wednesday  for  the  last  founder’s-day  banquet  in  the 
partly  dismantled  Great  Hall  in  Newgate  Street  were  as 
men  sitting  at  their  own  funeral  feast.  A  defunct 
school  of  crotcheteers  dug  the  grave  of  Christ’s  Hospital 


and  all  that  remains  for  the  institution  now  is  to  lie 
down  in  it.  The  speeches,  especially  that  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  headmaster,  were,  as  is  natural  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  unusually  full  of  feeling.  But  when  the  musicians 
played  “  A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman  ”,  and  the  aged 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  has  served  the  Hospital  for 
sixty  years,  rose  to  propose  “  The  religious,  royal,  and 
ancient  Foundation.  May  those  prosper  who  love  it, 
and  may  God  increase  their  number”,  he  was  felt  by 
all  to  be  the  most  pathetic  and  historic  figure  in  the 
scene. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  avowed  lauder  of  the  acted 
time  to  find  the  world  come  round  to  his  opinion. 
Whereas  thirty  years  ago  the  great  School  would 
perhaps  have  quitted  the  Greyfriars  with  hope  and 
belief  in  its  future,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  it  now 
goes  to  Horsham.  The  plain  fact  is  that  boys  can  be 
as  healthy  in  London  as  anywhere — it  was  the  fashion 
to  talk  about  London  as  though  it  were  a  concentration 
camp.  The  dress  protected  them  from  scrapes,  and 
princely  and  venerable  traditions  ennobled  an  ancient 
charity.  The  parvenu  and  uninviting  new  home  will 
scarcely  produce  Lambs  and  Coleridges.  The  abandoned 
five  acres,  we  hope,  will  be  joined  to  S.  Bartholomew’s. 
It  would  be  well  if  that  hospital  could  move  almost 
entirely  from  its  disease-steeped  soil  and  buildings. 
Then  a  site  which  has  been  consecrated  to  religion  for 
six  centuries  and  a  half  would  still  serve  a  charitable 
purpose  instead  of  being  thrown  into  Babylon. 

All  humourists  and  most  municipal  reformers  have 
found  stimulus  for  their  manner  of  criticism  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  upheaval  of  the  London  streets.  At  last  the 
London  County  Council,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee,  have  taken  up  the  question  seriously. 
After  much  spirited  discussion  an  amendment  was 
passed  by  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to 
confer  upon  the  controlling  authority  power  to  “  compel 
the  companies  to  move  their  pipes  or  wires  into  any 
subway  constructed  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a 
vast  scheme  for  building  corridors  under  the  principal 
streets  was  fully  discussed  and  declared  not  only 
practical  but  economical.  Mr.  Sidney  Low  maintained 
that  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  certain  that  the 
toil,  expense  and  confusion  entailed  at  present  by  the 
continuous  upheavals  undertaken  by  telegraphic,  tele¬ 
phonic,  and  electric  authorities  amount  to  a  gigantic 
total  of  sheer  loss  to  the  community.  Anyone  who 
has  visited  the  sumptuous  corridors  that  take  the  place 
of  drains  in  Paris  will  wish  this  new  scheme  well.  But 
a  County  Council  desirous  of  emulating  Napoleon  III. 
and  Baron  Haussmann  will  not  find  the  crowded, 
crabbed  foundations  of  London  as  amenable  as  a  new- 
made  rectangular  Paris. 

Dr.  Temple,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  a  part  of 
the  Lambeth  Palace  grounds  as  a  public  park,  put  the 
privilege  of  such  recreation  next  to  the  ministrations  of 
religion  as  a  benefit  to  the  people.  It  is  difficult' to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  the  parks  ;  their  growing 
popularity  with  the  poorer  people  whom  they  are 
designed  to  benefit  can  be  proved  by  figures,  and  there 
are  no  people  more  in  need  of  the  influence  of  a  park 
than  the  slum-dwellers  of  Southwark  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  arrangement  to  convert  these  Lambeth 
fields  into  a  popular  park  was  made  by  private  agree¬ 
ment  between  Dr.  Temple  and  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  ease  and  excellence  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  are  no  small  proof  of  the  superiority  of  municipal 
control.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  thoughtful 
generosity  of  Dr.  Temple.  Once  it  was  a  common 
cry  that  the  bishops  were  the  enemies  of  the  people ; 
to-day  even  the  professional  agitator  finds  it  useless  to 
attack  their  sympathy  with  the  people.  Dr.  Temple 
will  no  doubt  receive  numberless  proofs  that  his  gift 
will  be  appreciated,  not  so  much  as  a  popular  act,  but 
as  a  lasting  benefit  bequeathed  to  posterity.  How 
many  hundred  children  have  been  and  will  be  saved 
from  the  contamination  of  crime  simply  and  solely  by 
the  possession  of  a  place  where  it  is  possible  to 
breathe  freely  ? 

The  Law  Courts  and  Westminster  were  on  Thursday 
centres  of  interest  in  which  legal  personages  played  th,e 
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chief  parts.  At  the  Abbey  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Judges  attended  the  special  service  now  well  established 
as  a  custom  of  the  profession  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
new'  Lord  Justice  known  so  long  as  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  w'ith  the  new  Judge  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  were 
attending  the  Red  Mass  at  the  church  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  United  at  the  common  rendezvous  in  the 
Strand  the  judges,  old  and  new,  King’s  Counsel  (it  is 
the  first  time  they  have  met  bearing  that  title  for  over 
sixty  years)  and  stuff  gow’nsmen  passed  in  procession 
up  the  Hall  into  the  Courts,  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins 
occupying  the  place  as  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls 
which  only  a  year  ago  was  filled  by  the  apparently 
robust  “A.  L.  Smith  ”.  We  shall  be  hearing  more  of 
the  Courts  later  on  ;  they  begin  with  arrears  and  they 
will  be  getting  behind  all  the  time  and  complaints  will 
be  bitter.  Pomp  and  practicality  are  not  running  well 
in  double  harness  in  the  Strand. 

The  correspondent  in  the  “  Times  ”  who  proclaimed 
his  identity  under  the  disguise  of  initials  made  an 
accusation  with  much  display  of  corroborative  detail 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Harris  tweeds.  Lord 
Rosebery  speaking  at  the  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Home 
Industries  in  Glasgow7  defended  the  tweeds  about  which 
he  knew  nothing  against  the  correspondent  who  knew 
more  than  there  wras  to  know.  This  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  the  Highlanders  can  show  proficiency, 
and  Scotsmen,  from  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Farquharson, 
who  is  also  a  medical  authority,  dowm  to  anonymous 
labourers,  have  written  in  supreme  and  rather  ludicrous 
indignation  at  the  insult  to  the  national  cloth.  If  bacilli 
wrere  not  a  mania  with  many  reformers,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  Harris 
tweeds  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  a  too  sensitive 
dread  of  possible  bacteria  were  to  do  damage  to  this 
very  excellent  industry  and  the  excellent  workers 
en&a&ed  in  it.  As  Lord  Rosebery  suggested  :  in  the 
abstract  Harris  tweed  wras  dangerous,  in  the  concrete 
you  could  not  wear  anything  better.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  on  the  whole 
we  could  not  do  without  Lord  Rosebery  :  one  you  can 
always  depend  on  to  amuse  you  cannot  be  spared. 

The  anti-vaccinationists  have  advertised  their  opinions 
with  such  successful  persistence  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  in  the  cause  of  free  discussion  that  a  Vaccination 
League  should  be  started  to  put  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Taken  by  themselves  statistics  seem  to  show, 
so  far  as  inexhaustive  statistics  can  prove  anything, 
that  vaccinated  persons  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
smallpox  and  if  they  catch  it  suffer  less  severely.  If 
these  statistics  were  put  clearly  and  simply  before  the 
public  a  great  proportion  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
should  allow  the  logic  of  the  figures  to  overcome  the 
sentiment  of  their  conscience.  The  anti-vaccinator  has 
only  two  arguments  left  him.  The  first  is  to  say  that  the 
evils  of  vaccination  are  worse  than  the  evils  of  smallpox, 
the  second  that  what  is  unnatural  is  unjustified.  It  needs 
a  bold  man  to  maintain  the  first  and  a  man  without 
humour  to  use  the  argument  from  nature  in  London. 
We  welcome  the  Vaccination  League,  and  hope  it  will 
develop  not  less  energy  and  more  wisdom  than  its 
older  opponent. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  in  the  Railway  market 
is  the  rise  of  2  points  in  the  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Central  London  Railway,  the  quotation  having  advanced 
from  105  to  107,  attributable  to  increased  traffic  returns 
and  favourable  developments  expected  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  American  railroad  shares  were  stagnant  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  and  did  not  develop  any  special 
feature  until  Wednesday  when  the  market  hardened 
and  sharp  rises  were  experienced  in  Union  Pacifies, 
Baltimores,  and  Milwaukees — Southern  Pacific  shares 
moving  in  sympathy  with  Unions  and  other  classes 
also  showed  advance.  The  West  Australian  and  West 
African  markets  have  been  depressed  in  consequence 
ot  the  difficulties  attributed  to  certain  parties  interested 
m  those  markets,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  matter  has 
been  arranged  and  a  rally  in  West  Australian  shares 
Las  resulted.  Copper  shares  have  been  steady  and 
close  at  about  the  opening  prices.  Consols  92!}.  Bank 
rate  3  per  cent.  (13  June,  1901). 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 

IT  is  only  with  the  keenest  reluctance  that  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  depriving 
!  Sir  Redvers  Buller  of  his  command.  We  do  subscribe, 
because  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  one  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  a  high  position  in  the  army,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  amazing  indiscretions  which  marked 
Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  disastrous  speech.  Even  if  there 
had  been  nothing  against  him  before,  if  there  had  been 
{  no  reason  to  doubt  his  fitness  for  the  command  with 
which  he  had  been  re-invested,  we  should  still  say  that 
by  itself  the  speech  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
a  position  of  high  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
British  army.  To  allow  such  contempt  of  regularly 
constituted  authority,  of  discipline,  of  the  regulations  of 
the  service  to  go  by  unnoticed  would  be  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  military  organisation  ;  it  would  be 
exposing  the  whole  body  military  to  the  infection  of  a 
bad  spirit.  Equally  the  apparently  callous,  but  we 
believe  in  truth  simply  thoughtless,  indifference  to 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  here,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  possibly  amongst  the  very  enemy  we 
are  fighting,  of  such  an  exhibition  of  irritation  and 
petty  sensitiveness  to  press  criticism  showed  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  to  be  unequal  to  his  responsibilities. 
Also  in  an  English  officer  of  exalted  rank  one  looks  for 
some  sense  of  dignity.  To  many  there  may  be  a  certain 
attractiveness  in  the  schoolboyish  frankness  which 
“takes  on”  the  press,  calls  editors  “  vulgai  ”  and 
“stupid”,  and  genially  challenges  the  world  to  find  a 
better  man  for  the  place.  The  public  schoolboy  is 
delightful  at  school  ;  but  he  is  not  asked  to  command 
the  first  army  corps.  Were  these  painful  lapses  passed 
over,  a  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  substitution 
for  the  British  army  of  a  number  of  armies,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  personal  following  of  a  particular  and 
popular  general  ;  a  military  degeneracy  common  enough 
in  history.  Therefore  we  hold  that  the  Government 
was  right  first  to  ask  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  resign  and, 

!  since  he  refused  to  resign,  summarily  to  relieve  him  of 
his  command. 

It  is  not  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  step  that 
makes  us  approve  it  reluctantly.  There  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  to  produce  reluctance.  We  should  suppose 
i  nd  one  could  look  on  at  a  distinguished  man’s  humiliation 
j  quite  unmoved  ;  unless  it  were  a  personal  enemy,  a  rival, 
j  or  an  extremely  small-natured  person.  Common  regret 
1  becomes  something  more  personal  and  more  poignant 
when  the  degraded  man  has  deserved  well  of  the  State 
for  many  services  done  and  is  conspicuous  for  brilliant 
personal  qualities  of  splendid  courage,  of  kindness  to 
those  who  serve  under  him,  and  untiring  pertinacity. 
Where  the  faults  are  of  the  head  and  the  qualities  of  the 
|  heart,  fellow-feeling  goes  forth  freely.  There  is  always 
something  pathetic  in  the  downfall  of  those  who,  good 
enough  for  great  things,  have  failed  to  cope  with  the 
greatest.  It  is  very  fearlessness  of  being  great  that  often 
contributes  to  such  men’s  ultimate  collapse  ;  if  they  had 
feared  to  be  great  a  little  more,  they  would  have  ended 
well,  respected,  praised.  But  they  boldly  dash  higher 
up,  grow  dizzy  and  topple.  Only  a  soldier  can 
realise  how  great  the  fall  of  a  very  conspicuous  soldier 
is.  The  avenues  to  distinction,  to  power,  in  the  army 
are  not  many,  and  they  are  very  narrow.  The  man 
who  does  find  the  way  to  the  top  necessarily  has 
blocked  out  nearly  all  others,  and  he  becomes  a  power 
and  a  figure  without  parallel  in  other  walks  of  life.  It 
is  this  peculiarity  of  the  army  as  a  career  which  probably 
explains  the  proverbial  and  historic  jealousy  of  one 
another  that  in  all  countries  permeates  members  of  the 
military  profession.  He  who  is  at  the  top  is  for  the 
time  being  a  god  ;  and  if  by  any  mischance,  whether 
through  fault  of  his  own  or  not,  he  falls,  the  fall  is 
proportionately  great.  Few  aspects  of  history  are 
more  depressing  than  the  frequency  of  unsatisfactory 
conclusions  to  conspicuous  careers  ;  depressing  especi¬ 
ally  because  careful  examination  generally  shows  that 
these  lame  conclusions  were  deserved.  One  thinks  of 
the  sudden  drop  from  power  to  obscurity  of  favourites 
and  heroes  of  Court  and  people  :  and  we  are  all  imme¬ 
diately  inclined  to  think  they  were  badly  treated.  But 
generally  that  is  only  because  “  the  evil  a  man  does  dies 
\  with  him,  the  good  lives  after  ”.  We  who  live  long  after 
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can  afford  to  forget  a  man’s  mistakes  in  his  previous 
great  deeds  ;  but  those  of  his  own  time  cannot  afford  to 
let  him  mismanage  affairs  at  the  end  of  his  life  because  he 
managed  them  superlatively  well  during  the  middle  of 
it.  He  has  to  be  removed  from  active  life,  and  the  pity 
of  a  spoilt  career  cannot  be  allowed  to  plead  in  his 
behalf ;  though  hereafter  that  plea  will  certainly  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  but  the  historic  scholar. 

It  is  not  however  alone  from  consideration  for  Sir 
Redvers  Duller  and  his  record  that  we  feel  reluctance  in 
acquiescing  in  his  dismissal.  There  are  greater  and 
public  grounds  for  that.  Sir  Redvers  is  a  popular  hero, 
a  hero  with  the  multitude  and  the  darling  of  the  private 
soldier.  Feeling  amongst  old  soldiers  is  running  very 
high  :  resentment  is  intense.  It  is  not  the  less 
dangerous,  if  it  is  without  knowledge.  The  populace, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  army  (we  speak  of  the 
private  soldiers)  are  persuaded  that  their  favourite  is  the 
victim  of  injustice,  that  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  cabal, 
to  a  Fleet  Street  attack.  Curiously  enough  in  this 
case,  the  populace  and  the  popular  press  are  en¬ 
tirely  at  variance.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  when 
for  once  his  newspaper  leads  him  rightly,  the  man  in 
the  street  should  decline  to  be  led.  It  may  have  the 
compensating  advantage  of  shaking  his  faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  paper  ;  but  there  is  a  painful 
perversity  in  his  belief  being  shaken  on  the  unique 
occasion  when  it  would  be  well  founded.  Indeed  some 
of  the  Radical  papers  have  thought  the  opportunity  too 
good  and  have  gone  with  the  people.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  there  are  materials  here  for  injurious 
developments.  There  will  be  a  Duller  party  in  the 
army,  and  a  Duller  agitation  in  the  country.  The 
Duller  following  in  the  army  will  be  in  direct 
antagonism  to  Lord  Roberts.  They  will  certainly  ask, 
and  ask  to  some  effect,  what  has  Lord  Roberts  done 
for  Army  Reform  ?  Did  he  not  leave  the  harder  part 
of  the  task  to  Lord  Kitchener?  We  assume  that  Sir 
Redvers  himself  will  fold  his  garment  round  him 
and  fall  with  dignity,  in  fact  like  a  soldier.  That 
is  the  one  good  contribution  that  it  is  within  his  power 
to  make  to  a  miserable  situation.  Dut  no  decorum  on 
his  part  will  stay  the  feeling  amongst  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  And  what  must  be  the  effect  abroad,  as 
our  kindly  critics  look  on  at  these  faction  fights  over 
the  degradation  of  the  former  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Dritish  forces  in  South  Africa  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Government’s  part  in  the  matter. 
We  hold,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  have  done 
their  duty.  They  must  have  known  very  well  that  they 
were  braving  popular  feeling  in  taking  this  step,  and  in 
not  being  thereby  deterred  they  have  shown  a  quite 
unaccustomed  courage.  Dut  the  reflection  is  inevitable, 
how  much  better  if  they  had  never  given  Sir  Redvers 
the  command  at  all  !  The  whole  of  this  miserable  busi¬ 
ness  would  have  been  saved.  Probably,  pace  Mr.  Long, 
they  at  no  time  believed  Sir  Redvers  Duller  to  be  the 
ideal  man  to  command  the  first  army  corps,  but  thought 
that  he  might  serve  the  remainder  of  his  term  and  then 
make  way  for  a  general  returned  from  the  war.  That 
was  running  a  needless  risk  for  a  very  small  diplo¬ 
matic  gain  :  a  diplomacy  which  was  thrown  to  the 
winds  in  the  brutal  manner  of  announcing  General 
Puller's  supersession.  Surely  it  might  have  been  done 
less  baldly,  and  so  the  strong  appearance  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  avoided.  Doubtless  there  was  anxiety  to  emphasise 
the  speech,  anxiety  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  mis¬ 
giving  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Government’s  selection  for 
the  command  was  the  occasion  of  their  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  towards  General  Duller.  Dut  was  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  saving  the  face  to  weigh  in  comparison  with  the 
national  necessity  of  avoiding  everything  that  could 
irritate  an  already  grievous,  if  not  poisoned,  wound  ? 
Politicians  should  in  decency  remember  that  if  their 
shortcomings  and  indiscretions  were  visited  with  the 
swift  retribution  that  overtakes  the  soldier,  very  few  of 
them  indeed  would  see  a  natural  end  to  their  career. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  YEAR  ago  when  the  war  was  thought  practically 
to  have  been  ended  Mr.  Chamberlain  sketched 
out  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal  and  1 


Orange  River  Colonies.  Military  government,  which 
was  only  to  continue  until  things  had  settled  down,  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  Crown  Colony  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then,  when  the  Doers  had  become  reconciled 
to  Dritish  rule,  responsible  government  was  to  be 
established.  The  continuance  of  the  war  has,  of  course, 
made  it  impossible  to  apply  this  scheme  up  to  the 
present  time,  except  within  very  narrow  limits.  Dut 
that  is  not  all.  The  protraction  of  the  war  has 
developed  and  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  which  very 
materially  alters  the  original  conception  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  upon  which  that  plan 
was  based.  In  plain  words  the  Cape  Colony  and  not 
the  territories  of  the  late  Republics  is  now  the  main 
seat  of  the  Doer  resistance.  It  is  likely  to  be  so  in  the 
future  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
whether  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  for  governing  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies  should  not 
a  fortiori  be  applied  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  significance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  be 
better  realised,  when  we  recall  the  nature  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  war — and  indeed  have  made  a  guerilla  war 
of  this  sort  possible.  First  and  most  obvious  among 
these  circumstances  is  the  great  extent  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  military  operations  and  the  natural 
difficulties  presented  by  the  country  and  skilfully 
utilised  by  the  enemy.  And  with  this  we  may  couple 
the  loose  political  organisation  of  the  Doer  States.  If 
the  capital  of  a  European  State  had  been  captured,  if 
its  government  and  army  had  been  broken  up  and  its 
chief  towns  and  railways  occupied  by  the  enemy,  it  would 
have  been  brought  to  its  knees.  Dut  in  the  case  of  the 
Doer  States  all  these  things  were  done  and  yet  their 
will-o’-the-wisp  governments  and  armies  are  still  able 
to  exist.  Another  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  war 
is  the  moral  support  which  the  Doers  have  received 
from  popular  sympathy  on  the  Continent  and  from  the 
utterances  of  the  pro-Doers  in  England.  The  hopes  of 
foreign  intervention  were  inspiriting,  for  the  ignorant 
burgher  accepted  the  most  baseless  reports  with  eager 
credulity.  The  effect  of  the  pro-Doer  speeches  in 
England  was  more  serious.  In  estimating  the  action 
of  this  cause  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  pro-Doer  party  in  England  with  the  Doers 
and  Afrikanders  in  South  Africa  is  of  more  than  twenty 
years’  standing.  It  dates  from  the  period  when  (in 
1880)  Mr.  Kruger  wrote  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
that,  “The  recall  of  Sir  Dartle  Frere  will  be  useful  ”  ; 
and  when  apparently  the  Afrikander  leaders,  thanks  pre¬ 
sumably  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  sympathy,  were  kept  better 
informed  on  the  matter  of  the  recall  than  was  Sir  Dartle 
Frere  himself.  Again,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  we 
should  have  fought  more  successfully,  if  we  had  been  less 
humane  in  our  methods.  If  to  end  the  war  had  been  our 
sole  object,  we  ought  to  have  acted  as  General  Sherman 
acted  in  the  Civil  War  in  America — and  as  more  than 
one  German  commander  acted  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
war — and  not  burdened  ourselves  with  the  task  of 
feeding  the  enemies’  non-combatants.  Dut  we  were 
perfectly  right  to  be  humane  ;  for  our  object  is  not  to 
annihilate  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa,  but  to  con¬ 
vert  it  to  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  England.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  expressions  of 
opinion  which  occur  in  a  letter  published  at  the  end 
of  September  last  in  the  “Cape  Times”.  The  author 
of  the  letter  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Dotha,  formerly  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Richmond  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  now  attached  to  the  Refugee 
Camp  at  Vredefort  Road.  It  was  not  written  for 
purposes  of  publication,  but  (as  a  covering  letter 
from  the  Attorney  -  General’s  Office  explains)  Sir 
James  Rose-Innes  himself  obtained  permission  from 
Mr.  Dotha  to  have  it  published  in  the  “Cape 
Times  Now  while  we  English  have  maintained 
that  the  establishment  of  the  concentration  camps  was 
a  work  of  mercy,  our  Continental  critics  and  the  pro- 
Doers  at  home  have  represented  our  action  in  this 
respect  as  an  opportunity  for  unnecessary  cruelty.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Dotha’s  words  are  clear  enough.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Doer  refugees  in  the  concentration 
camps  is  a  work  genuinely  humane.  “  If  peace  was 
declared  to-morrow,”  he  writes,  “and  the  people  sent 
away,  hundreds  would  starve.  They  know  and  acknow- 
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ledge  that”.  If  hundreds  would  starve  in  time  of 
peace,  what  prospect  of  existence  would  these  people 
have  had,  if  they  had  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves — 
as  probably  any  Power  other  than  England  would  have 
left  them — in  the  districts  freshly  devastated  by  our 
forces  ?  “I  have  seen  through  things,”  Mr.  Botha 
writes  again,  “  and  my  conclusion  is  that  these  camps 
are  not  only  absolutely  necessary,  but  a  real  kindness. 
....  And  then  one  must  never  forget  that  these  people 
are  fed  and  clothed  (where  necessary)  by  their  so-called 
‘  enemies  ’,  against  whom  many  of  their  relatives  are 
still  fighting.  .  .  .  One  does  not  hear  a  word  of  abuse 
or  reproach,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  win  the 
hearts  of  the  Dutch  like  that.  I  am  altogether  more 
hopeful  for  the  future  than  I  have  ever  been  since  the 
war  commenced.  ...  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
origin  of  the  war.  I  have  my  opinion  still.  The  point 
is  that  our  people  are  going  to  ruin,  and  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  prevent  it,  cessation  of  resistance.  Every¬ 
one  must  now  do  his  best  to  bring  about  that.  We  are 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ”.  These  words  seem 
to  show  that  our  humanity  is  not  altogether  being 
thrown  away.  But  besides  and  beyond  these  causes 
of  the  protraction  of  the  war,  there  is  the  fact — more 
than  once  emphasised  in  this  Review — that,  owing  to 
the  aggregation  of  the  English  colonists  in  the  towns, 
practically  the  whole  area  of  European  South  Africa  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  settlers  being  bitterly  hostile  to  Eng¬ 
land  have  given  effective  assistance  to  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  This  last  cause  is  infinitely  the  most  significant, 
because  it  forms  an  element  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  situation  which  will  confront  us  at  the  end  of  the 
war  ;  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  it  steadily  in  view  that 
we  can  hope  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  the  root  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  in  the 
past,  and  it  governs  the  situation  in  the  present.  We 
cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  a  right  policy  unless  we  grasp 
the  facts  which  it  involves. 

What  are  these  facts  ?  Practically  all  the  country 
population — we  speak,  of  course,  of  the  European 
population  of  South  Africa — is  Dutch,  and  almost  all 
the  Dutch  population  is  hostile  to  England.  For 
twenty  years  in  the  past  these  Dutch  colonists  have 
been  trying  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  carry  out  the  Bond 
programme — to  boycott  English  goods,  to  drive  out 
the  English  language,  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of 
the  two  races  and  to  dominate  the  Colonial  Legis¬ 
lature.  After  the  war  is  over  they  will  carry  on  the 
same  propaganda,  provided  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  allows  them  the  same  opportunities  as  it  did  before. 
The  one  remedy  which  can  remove  the  evil  is  English 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  organised  and  promoted 
by  the  State.  But  before  this  remedy  can  be  .applied  a 
great  deal  must  be  done  to  improve  the  soil  of  South 
Africa  ;  in  particular,  efficient  systems  of  irrigation 
must  be  established  and  the  construction  of  light  or 
other  railways  must  be  taken  in  hand. 

In  view  of  this  new  situation  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan 
of  dealing  with  the  Dutch  holds  good,  only  it  would 
appear  that  it  must  now  be  extended  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  operation  of  the  plan  here  must  of  course 
be  rendered  as  little  irksome  as  possible  to  the  English 
and  the  loyalists.  This  object  could  be  effected  by 
creating  a  separate  colony  out  of  the  English  districts 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  which  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  responsible  government  ;  and 
by  the  establishment  of  full  municipal  self-government 
in  the  urban  areas  of  which  Capetown  and  Kimberley 
would  be  the  respective  centres.  With  these,  and 
possibly  some  other  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  Cape 
Colony  could  then  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies  :  and  the 
Crown  Colony  administration  thus  established  should 
be  backed  by  a  strong  and  efficient  force  of  South 
African  Constabulary  into  which  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  might  be  incorporated.  It  would  be  essential 
also  that,  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
Crown  Colony  regime,  this  force  should  be  kept  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government. 


NEW  AND  OLD  IN  THE  COURTS. 

MANY  changes  had  occurred  in  the  Law  Courts  in 
the  interval  between  their  rising  for  the  Long 
Vacation  and  their  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  sittings 
on  Thursday.  Not,  we  need  hardly  say,  changes  in 
anything  that  seriously  affects  the  administration  of  the 
law,  but  in  the  occupants  of  the  judicial  office. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  by  no  means  undesirable  that 
the  judges  should  be  more  ready  to  relinquish  their 
posts  than  they  are  found  to  be.  Often  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  judges  should  not 
act  on  the  motive  which  is  said  to  influence  them  in 
some  cases,  the  wish  to  save  the  country  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Of  late  years  we  have  seldom  had  to  regret 
that  judges  have  resigned.  For  the  most  part  resigna¬ 
tion  has  only  come  long  after  the  period  when  it  in  fact 
ought  to  have  taken  place.  But  the  case  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  A.  L.  Smith,  was  not  of  this 
kind.  When  it  was  known  that  he  had  sent  in  his 
resignation  it  was  felt  that  a  useful  career  had  come 
preirfaturely  to  an  end.  After  the  domestic  calamity 
which  came  upon  him  during  the  vacation  it 
was  felt  that  his  resignation  wTas  inevitable  ;  but 
the  announcement  of  his  death  within  a  day  or 
two  after  this  had  become  known  was  almost  as 
startling  as  the  death  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 
Before  the  Courts  opened  the  question  of  the  succes¬ 
sion.  to  his  office  had  been  settled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Justice  Henn  Collins.  The  changes 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls 
within  the  last  few  years  have  been  quite  remarkable. 
Since  1897  when  Lord  Lindley  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Esher  there  have  been  four  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal — Lord  Lindley,  Lord  Alverstone, 
Sir  A.  L.  Smitli,  and  now  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,, 
a  year,  within  a  few  days,  after  his  predecessor’s  appoint¬ 
ment.  Saving  the  claims  which  the  law  officers  have 
on  vacant  judicial  offices,  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Justice  Collins  was  the  one  most  generally  expected  by 
the  legal  profession.  The  claims  of  Lord  Justice 
Romer  were  perhaps  somewhat  in  competition  ;  but  his 
appearance  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  by  several  years 
more  recent  than  that  of  Lord  Justice  Collins.  On  the 
ground  of  extra  judicial  services  to  the  country  the 
latter  had  a  better  claim  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  his  judicial  reputation  is  second  to  no 
judge  at  present  on  the  bench.  Lord  Alverstone 
passed  from  the  post  of  Attorney-General  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  question  was 
mooted  whether  this  precedent  would  be  followed, 
and  Sir  Robert  Finlay  offered  the  third  greatest  of 
judicial  offices.  However  all  speculation  has  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  announcement  of  Lord  Justice  Collins’ 
appointment. 

Hardly  less  satisfaction  has  been  afforded  to  the 
legal  profession  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Why  he  has  not  passed 
to  the  higher  Court  long  ago  has  been  inexplicable. 
At  the  same  time  the  principal  practitioner  in  his 
Court  (for  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  has  been  as  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Commercial  Court  as  any  Chancery 
judge  with  a  Court  of  the  Chancery  Division)  Mr. 
Joseph  Walton,  K.C.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
puisne  judgeship  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew’s- 
promotion.  Mr.  Walton  had  become  the  representa¬ 
tive  commercial  lawyer  as  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  was  the 
representative  commercial  judge,  and  the  prevalent 
expectation  is  that  Mr.  Justice  Walton  will  find  his 
useful  sphere  of  action  in  the  Court  where  he  has 
most  successfully  practised.  As  the  judge  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Court  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  cases  there  arising,  but  has  to  take  his  place 
as  a  judge  of  assize,  it  is  fortunate  that  for  some  time 
Mr.  Walton  had  been  acquiring  experience  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Assize.  It  is  especially  regrettable  when 
criminal  cases  are  tried  by  inexperienced  judges.  One 
of  the  chief  hopes  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  lies  in  judges’  increased  sympathy  with  and 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  punishment. 
Possibly  at  some  future  time  there  may  be  judges  speci¬ 
ally  set  apart  to  deal  with  criminal  law  and  criminals 
on  broader  lines  than  they  do  at  present,  just  as  we 
now  have  special  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division.  We 
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hardly  think  Mr.  Justice  Day,  whose  retirement  has  at 
last  become  an  accomplished  fact,  would  have  been 
exactly  the  ideal  judge  of  a  court  of  this  kind.  His 
ideas  of  criminals  and  the  criminal  law  were  rather  of 
the  pre-Romilly  period  and,  since  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  belong  to  the  same  period,  he  had  numerous 
admirers  of  the  severe  methods  he  practised.  On  the 
whole  he  had  something  of  an  archaic  cast  of  mind, 
and  we  trust  his  successor,  who  has  not  yet  been 
named,  will  be  of  a  more  modern  temperament  and  in¬ 
formed  with  a  little  more  modern  knowledge. 

With  the  exception  of  these  personal  changes  the 
new  year  of  the  Courts  is  likely^  to  be  no  better  than 
old  legal  years  have  been  for  so  long.  There  is  an 
increase  of  cases  in  all  the  divisions,  but  it  is  due 
more  to  arrears  than  to  new  business  that  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  flourishing  state  of  litigation. 
The  Appeal  Court  reveals  this  fact  the  best.  In  its 
list  there  are  cases  that  have  been  there  six  months,  so 
that  the  Court  starts  with  old  arrears.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  whether  the  proposal  to  take  workmen’s 
compensation  appeal  cases  from  that  Court  and  to  give 
jurisdiction  to  a  Divisional  Court  w’ould  not  be  a  retro¬ 
grade  step.  It  is  a  kind  of  Court  that  has  introduced 
endless  confusion  into  legal  procedure,  and  until  the 
difficulty  arose  about  compensation  case  appeals  the 
best  opinion  was  in  favour  of  restricting  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  creation  of  another  permanent  branch 
of  the  Appeal  Court  itself  would  seem  more  rational, 
but  that  step  would  at  least  involve  the  appointment  of 
several  more  judges.  Or  it  would  mean  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  circuit  system,  and  a  new  model  for  the 
local  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
There  seems  no  probability  in  the  immediate  future  of 
any  attempt  being  made  to  take  such  matters  as  these 
into  serious  consideration.  We  have  dealt  before  with 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  reconstituting  local  courts  ;  the 
difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  of  arranging  the  relations  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  so  as  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Bar  from  the  encroachments  of  solicitors, 
which  threaten  a  practical  fusion  of  the  two  branches 
with  all  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  solicitors. 
Most  barristers  must  feel  the  irony  of  the  position. 
While  questions  of  reform  lie  dormant  obstacles  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  litigation  on  account  of  the  delay  | 
and  expense.  Barristers  suffer  from  this.  If  reforms 
were  effected,  as  for  instance  by  the  decentralising  of  I 
the  Courts,  then,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
barristers  alone  would  be  the  victims.  This  is  not  a 
comfortable  standpoint  from  which  to  view  the  pomp 
of  the  annual  ceremony  of  opening  the  Law  Courts, 
which  rather  typifies  what  were  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Bar  than  its  fortunes  in  the  present. 


HYMN-BOOK  REFORM. 

THAT  the  children  of  light  are  often  in  the  dark  to 
their  own  interests  we  know  ;  and  if  we  did  not, 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  inference 
from  observation  of  the  gratuitous  obstacles  the 
faithful  insist  on  putting  in  the  way  of  the  stranger. 
Little  things  annoy  as  much  as  big  things  :  and  we 
have  wondered  why  the  holiday-maker,  who  does  not 
forget  his  devotions  in  bis  amusements,  should  so 
often  be  made  to  feel  a  stranger  in  his  own  church, 
simply  because  it  is  not  the  same  building  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  worship  in.  In  these  days  even  the  smallest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  church-going  becomes  criminal. 
Though  desire  to  go  to  church  be  but  small,  it  is  not 
for  that  reason  to  be  quenched.  One,  and  one  of  the 
most  gratuitous,  of  these  little  irritations  is  the 
exasperating  uncertainty  as  to  the  collection  of  hymns 
used  in  any  particular  place.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  general  ecclesiastical  chaos,  which  exposes  us 
to  the  ridicule  of  Christendom,  that  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  different  hymnaries  (not  to  include 
the  books  adopted  for  the  mission  field)  are  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  does  not  tend  to  devotion 
either  to  be  unable  to  find  the  number  of  a  hymn  you 
know’  or  to  stand  a  dumb  listener  to  a  hymn  you  do 
not  know.  It  is  essential  that  hymns  should  be  familiar 
if  they  are  to  be  sung  by  the  whole  congregation. 

But  for  familiar  hymns  not  to  cloy  they  must  be  made 


of  the  best  material.  Noble  simplicity  and  elevation 
in  the  words  must  be  wedded  to  fine  old  devotional 
tunes ;  to  new  ones  too,  by  all  means,  if  they  can 
be  found  free  from  sugariness  and  showiness.  The 
time  has  come  to  press  the  question,  Why  should  not 
the  Church  of  England — we  go  further  and  say  the 
Anglican  Communion,  only  we  have  no  desire  to  over- 
Anglicanise  historic  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church 
like  those  of  Scotland  and  Wales — -have  one  Book  of 
Common  Praise  as  well  as  one  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ?  Something  of  the  kind  was  projected  at  the 
Reformation,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  translation 
of  some  of  the  Latin  office  hymns,  such  as  the  fine 
“  Come,  Holy  Ghost”  fitted  to  the  ancient  melody.  Of 
course  there  would  be  practical  difficulties  about  copy¬ 
right,  and  others  rising  out  of  the  great  vested  interests 
involved.  But  as  the  authorised  hymnary  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  valuable  property,  these  difficulties  are 
probably  not  insuperable,  and  the  initial  expense  thrown 
on  congregations  and  choir  funds  by  the  change  could 
be  met  by  free  grants  and  special  prices.  As  for  the 
doctrinal  difficulty,  this  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems. 
Disputable  questions  do  not  often  arise  out  of  the 
emotional  language  of  hymnody.  A  Church  hymnal 
would  of  course  be  based  upon  the  “Christian  Year.” 
Dissenting  hymns  frequently  assert  that  good  people 
at  death  enter  into  final  glory,  and  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  are  more  or  less  ignored.  But  no 
Churchman  would  seriously  contend  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Baptismal  and  Eucharistic  doctrine,  it  is  true, 
supplies  opportunities  of  controversy.  But  nowhere  is 
higher  devotional  language  respecting  the  Eucharist 
found  than  in  Wesley’s  hymns,  while  the  very  question¬ 
able  theology  of  Alford’s  Baptismal  hymn  “  In  token 
that  thou  shalt  not  fear”,  which  asserts  the  sign  of  the 
cross  rather  than  the  element  of  water  to  be  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  and  seal  of  the  Sacrament,  has 
been  admitted  into  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern”. 
Low-Church  compositions  differ  from  High-Church 
ones  rather  in  literary  taste  than  in  doctrinal  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Dr.  Pusey  appealed  to  favourite  Evangelical 
hymns,  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  to  bear  out 
his  own  phraseology,  and  the  ordinary  churchgoer 
detects  no  difference  between  VCatts  and  Faber.  As 
for  Broad-Church  canticles  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  for  congregational  purposes,  unless  Pope’s 
Universal  Hymn,  addressed  to  “Jehovah,  Jove  or 
Lord  ”,  can  be  so  used. 

In  the  commission,  however,  which  we  should  wish  the 
Primates  to  appoint,  the  different  schools  of  opinion 
would  naturally  be  represented.  The  object  would  be 
not  to  put  out  a  “  safe  ”  and  colourless  hymnbook 
from  which  anything  that  anyone  could  dislike  had 
been  eliminated,  like  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  fable 
who  allowed  one  of  his  daughters  to  pull  out  all  his 
white  hairs  and  the  other  all  his  black.  Inclusiveness 
rather  should  be  aimed  at.  At  the  same  time  a  bloated 
and  unwieldy  volume  would  be  a  disproportioned 
companion  to  the  Prayer  Book.  We  want  not  more 
hymns  but  fewer.  Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology 
reckons  nearly  half  a  million  hymns  existing  in  the 
earth’s  languages.  Three  hundred  of  the  best  would 
be  enough.  Many  of  the  feeble  and  pretentious  com¬ 
positions  now  sung  make  people  of  taste  regret  even 
what  Pope  called  “Tate’s  poor  page”,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  “  exquisite  doynges  ”  (as  his  disciple  Hopkins 
styled  them)  which  Henry  VIII. ’s  groom  of  the  guard- 
robe  composed  for  his  own  “godly  solace”.  The 
selection  must  be  made  with  the  utmost  fastidiousness. 
The  dignity  of  divine  service,  the  “pure  concent”  of 
solemn  praise  and  penitence,  must  be  the  one  thing 
aimed  at.  Of  course  people  will  miss  this  or  that 
favourite.  But  so,  if  men  had  grown  up  accustomed  to 
liturgical  anarchy  and  afterwards  had  seen  the  necessity 
of  a  Book  of  Common  Worship,  they  would  for  a  time 
miss  many  favourite  prayers  and  religious  exercises. 
But  a  small  part  of  the  treasury  of  Christian  devotion 
is  contained  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  And  whereas 
in  the  use  of  that  book,  full  as  it  is  of  unhesitating 
doctrinal  statements,  there  can  be  no  picking  and 
choosing  to  suit  different  tastes,  there  would  be  a  wide 
range  of  choice  in  the  most  select  Hymnal. 

The  imposition  of  such  an  authorised  Hymnal  would 
conflict  neither  with  statute  nor  with  common  law, 
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and  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  rubrick  after 
the  Third  Collect.  It  might  therefore  be  enacted 
by  canon.  If,  however,  to  avoid  possible  petti¬ 
fogging  objections,  statutory  authority  also  were 
thought  to  be  required,  Parliament  could  hardly 
refuse  its  concurrence  in  an  uncontroversial  reform 
desired  by  a  united  Church.  In  1662  a  legislature 
of  Churchmen  accepted  the  new  Prayer-book  at  the 
hands  of  the  spiritualty  without  examination,  and  an 
authorised  hymn-book  wrould  equally  have  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc.  Seriously  as  Parliament 
has  encroached  on  the  constitutional  liberties  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Magna  Carta  to  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  discussing  either  rubricks 
or  hymns. 

A  real  Church  Hymn  Book  must  be  free  not  only 
from  sickliness  and  doggerel,  but  from  that  modern 
sectarianism  which  gives  us  addresses  to  God  in  which 
this  or  that  section  of  the  congregation  are  made  to 
talk  about  themselves.  So-called  children’s  hymns  are 
the  worst  example  of  this  unwholesome  tendency.  A 
child’s  hymn  or  service  is  one  in  which  every¬ 
body  ought  to  be  able  to  join,  but  characterised 
by  simple  ideas  and  language,  not  one  in  which 
juveniles  should  call  themselves  lambs  and  little 
innocents,  and  remind  the  Redeemer  that  He  too  once 
was  helpless  and  like  them.  Instead  of  the  objectivity 
natural  to  children  a  mawkish  self-consciousness  is 
inculcated  in  their  earliest  churchgoings.  Working¬ 
men  are  now  invited  to  call  themselves  “  sons  of 
labour,  dear  to  Jesus  ”  ;  students  at  theological  colleges 
discuss  their  own  position  at  length  ;  teachers,  school¬ 
boys,  church-workers  and  others  have  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  hymns  ;  and  if  so  why  not  have  a  tradesmen’s 
verse  and  a  washerwomen’s  verse  ?  This  is  the 
“  subjectivity”  which  is  so  objectionable  in  hymnody — 
not  emotional  phraseology  but  talking  about  ourselves. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hymns — the  “  Jesu, 
dulcis  memoria  ”,  Faber’s  “My  God,  how  wonderful 
Thou  art”,  “O  Sacred  Head”,  and  others — are  ex¬ 
tremely  emotional,  yet  quite  free  from  this  taint.  To  get 
rid  of  it  and  other  faults  of  modern  hymns  we  want  not 
a  compromise  between  “  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ” 
and  the  “Hymnal  Companion”  or  any  other,  but  a  totally 
new  book.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  Oratory  or 
the  City  Temple  but  to  the  great  ages  and  models, 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  English.  For  the  ideal 
which  we  have  in  view  is  something  worthy,  as  devotion 
and  as  literature,  to  be  bound  together  with  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


BOHEMIANS  REAL  AND  SHAM. 

''T'HE  life  Bohemian,  if  we  can  believe  half  that  is 
written  nowadays,  has  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  Or  rather,  it  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  middle-class.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  very  rich  or  very?  poor :  one 
may  easily  become  and  remain  a  Bohemian  on  a 
moderate  income,  remain  a  Bohemian  while  practising 
all  the  virtues  and  customs  of  the  ordinary  bourgeois 
family  life.  This  is  great  news.  Evidently,  the  world 
is  advancing.  There  have  not  been  many  genuine 
Bohemians  in  the  past  :  history  reveals  few,  very  few, 
of  them.  Now  we  are  going  to  produce  a  magnificent 
crop,  a  crop  of  veritable  Bohemians,  Bohemians  free 
from  all  those  traits  that  were  formerly  so  unpleasant 
to  the  bourgeois  mind.  Vice  is  to  lie  down  with 
perfect  virtue.  The  life  virtuous  is  to  last  daily 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  business  ceases  at 
six  in  the  evening  ;  from  six  in  the  evening  till 
eight  the  next  morning  vice  is  to  reign  triumphant. 
How  much  trouble  is  saved,  how  much  pleasure  is 
gained,  simply  by  arranging  one’s  life  thus  ! 

But  when  the  first  gale  or  squall  of  our  enthusiasm  is 
blown  by?,  and  we  examine  this,  the  new  Bohemianism, 
our  spirits  are  sadly  damped  to  find  that  it  is  not 
Bohemianism  at  all.  It  may  satisfy  certain  bank  clerks, 
it  may  satisfy  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  novels  : 
it  may  be,^  in  a  word,  wholly  admirable  ;  but  it  is  not 
Bohemianism.  Bohemianism  and  drink,  Bohemianism 
and  dirt,  Bohemianism  and  women  of  a  certain  profes¬ 


sion — none  of  these  are  by  any  means  synonymous 
terms.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get  drunk  ;  quite  easy  to  re¬ 
frain  from  washing  ;  quite  easy  to  spend  one’s  time  and 
money  with  the  creatures  of  “  mauvaise  vie”.  But  it 
is  not  only  difficult  to  be  a  true  Bohemian  :  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  unless  you  are  born  to  it  :  Bohemians, 
unlike  our  minor  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  As  we 
have  remarked,  there  are  few  of  them  to  be  found  in 
history.  Shakespeare,  certainly,  and  Cervantes,  Steele, 
Dryden,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Verlaine — these  were  Bohe¬ 
mians.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tried  hard  to  be  one — for 
many  years  indeed  seemed  actually  to  be  successful  ; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  canny  Scot  in  him  asserted  itself 
in  his  practical  life,  as  it  had  always  asserted  itself  ir, 
his  writings,  and  he  settled  down  in  his  humdrum 
Samoa  home,  a  respectable  bourgeois  maker  of  re¬ 
spectable  bourgeois  fiction,  chiefly  for  boys.  Doubt¬ 
less  in  the  past  some  true  Bohemian  spirits  have  found 
themselves  entangled  in  the  snares  of  bourgeois  life, 
and  have  made  their  journey  across  the  earth  and  into 
the  final  darkness,  unremarked,  stodgy,  defeated  by 
the  forces  and  the  chances  to  which  the  strongest  must 
sometimes  surrender.  Doubtless,  also,  at  this  moment 
there  are  true  Bohemian  spirits  toiling  in  the  grocery 
and  drapery  stores  of  this  country,  similarly  entrapped 
and  held.  But  there  cannot  be,  and  cannot  ever  have 
been,  many.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Bohemian  is  that  he  must  enjoy  life,  that  the  social 
forces  do  not  affect  him  ;  they  pass  off  him  as  water 
rolls  off  a  duck’s  back  ;  he  lives,  moves  and  has  his 
being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  perfectly 
insulates  him  against  all  the  social  lightnings.  Hence 
he  does  not  conduct  himself  as  other  people  ;  hence, 
granted  the  tendency,  he  may  easily  become,  like  Villon, 
Cervantes  and  Verlaine,  a  good  deal  of  a  blackguard. 
Hence,  also,  unless  he  happens  to  have  enough  money 
to  live  upon,  he  drifts  into  one  or  another  of  the 
arts.  A  Bohemian  banker,  or  pawnbroker,  or  magis¬ 
trate,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Only  in  the  arts 
can  a  man  disregard  all  conventions  and  do  his 
work.  Your  Bohemian  does  not  perpetrate  his 
various  deeds  for  good  or  evil  with  the  notion  of 
making  people  perceive  that  he  is  a  Bohemian  :  he 
lives  as  he  does  because  he  must.  He  must  be 
free  ;  and  of  all  forms  of  slaver}?,  surely  that  which 
chains  a  man  to  a  desk,  and  compels  him  to  wear 
a  particular  style  of  clothes,  and  to  adopt  certain 
I  manners,  is  the  worst.  To  him  the  thought  of  the  blue 
|  sky,  of  the  green  trees  of  spring,  or  the  golden  trees  of 
autumn,  of  the  dim  and  sombre  massive  depths  of  the 
sea,  are  sweeter  than  banknotes,  sweeter  than  to 
receive  flattering  invitations  to  dinner  from  smart 
countesses.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  finds  his  joy  in  low 
haunts,  that  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  French  cafe  in 
winter,  and  the  cool  terrace  in  summer,  are  better  things 
for  him  than  a  dull  regular  home  in  the  suburbs. 
It  is  all  the  same :  the  Bohemian  finds  and  enjoys 
his  own  recreations,  without  a  thought  of  what 
is  said  of  him  by  those  whose  own  modes  of  life  are  to 
him  incomprehensible.  Bohemianism  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  drink,  though  drunkenness  has  often  gone 
with  it ;  it  does  not  mean  any  particular  vice,  or  in  fact 
of  necessity  any  vice  at  all,  though  many  vices  have 
gone  with  it.  It  means  a  life  of  perfect  freedom,  and 
generally  a  love  of  the  arts  and  of  the  open  air  and  the 
sweet  country  as  well.  No  true  Bohemian  ever  yet 
wrote  or  dreamt  of  “the  joy  of  sin”.  Those  who 
rejoice  in  sin  in  their  youth  most  frequently  end  as 
contented  tradesmen. 

Often  the  Bohemian  has  to  pay  dear  for  his  independ¬ 
ence.  Naturally,  inevitably,  the  society  whose  sacred 
ordonnances  he  disregards  rises  up  in  arms  against  him, 
makes  his  life  as  difficult  as  it  can.  His  momentum 
must  be  strong,  the  atmosphere  around  him  must  be 
impenetrable,  or  he  will  surely  succumb.  A  man 
may  have  ardent  desires  for  freedom  ;  but  when  he  is 
offered  the  choice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  freedom  until 
he  starves,  and  on  the  other,  of  slavery  “  with  home 
comforts  ”,  he  is  very  likely  indeed  to  accept  the  home 
comforts,  and,  of  course,  the  slavery.  Yet,  if  he 
accepts  the  risk  of  starvation,  and  wins,  and  remains 
an  unconquerable  Bohemian,  the  world  ends  by  running 
after  him  and  begging  him  to  accept  the  home  comforts 
— truly  thrusting  them  upon  him.  Even  men  like 
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Verlaine,  men  who  have  made  themselves  utterly 
impossible  (as  we  say)  by  reason  of  their  dirt  and  dirty 
vices,  find  themselves  sought  by  more  than  one  section 
of  respectable  society.  But — and  it  is  a  large  but — 
there  must  also  be  consummate  ability  or  genius  of 
some  sort.  Bohemianism  will  not  turn  a  man  into  a 
genius.  What  oftener  happens  is  that  genius  compels 
a  man  to  be  a  Bohemian. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  thousands,  of  imitators 
of  the  veritable  Bohemian  :  the  very  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  imitators.  But  when  we  have  once  got 
at  the  essence  of  the  veritable  Bohemian  what  poor, 
contemptible  creatures  the  others  seem.  Think  of  the 
sans  souci  of  Shakespeare,  of  Villon,  of  Verlaine. 
Rather,  think  not  of  their  sans  souci,  but  of  their 
inability  to  apply  their  wits  for  longer  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  to  the  conventional  modes  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Then  think  of  the  crowds  of  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  who  having  failed,  through  sheer  lack 
of  brains  or  of  energy,  in  the  conventional  life,  have 
fallen  back  upon  sham  Bohemianism  as  a  last  refuge. 
The  contrast  is  appalling.  On  the  one  hand  one  finds 
clearness  of  intention,  unconscious  determination  to 
hold  to  a  definite  path ;  on  the  other  one  finds  a 
crowd  of  sorry  creatures  who  drift,  merely  drift,  to 
their  doom.  They  force  themselves  to  be  sans 
souci  ;  but  nevertheless  Carlyle’s  “  ring  of  care  ” 
is  round  them  :  from  their  ghastly  awakening  in  the 
morning  till  their  hog-like  sleep  at  night  they  have  for 
mental  horizon  nothing  but  care,  care,  everywhere  care. 
These  are  not  Bohemians.  Nor  is  the  newer  London 
type  of  young  man  who  dissipates  intelligently  a 
Bohemian.  Stodginess,  respectability,  plus  vice,  is  not 
Bohemianism.  It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  one  may  have 
written  for  the  “  Yellow  Book  ”  and  yet  not  be  a 
Bohemian.  A  velvet  jacket,  a  soft  hat,  shabby 
clothes,  late  hours — these  things  suffice  not  if  the 
soul  is  not  there.  The  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
are  not  Bohemians.  They  lead  for  some  years  the  life 
that  has  been  led  by  some  Bohemians  ;  but  we  find  that 
as  soon  as  possible  they  lapse  into  comfortable  respecta¬ 
bility.  We  fear  that  the  race  of  Bohemians  is  dying 
out.  Board-school  education  has  brought  in  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  imitation  which  ought  to  be  repressed  by  the 
strongest  arm  of  the  law.  If  we  cannot  have  the 
genuine  article,  at  least  let  us  be  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  crowd  of  young  men  who  to-day  write 
novels  and  short  stories,  novels  and  short  stories  in 
which  the  young  men  describe  their  own  wretched,  sordid 
“adventures  ”.  To  follow  a  bourgeois  occupation  all  day, 
and  at  night  to  dine  in  a  cafe  and  tell  purely'  imaginary 
tales  of  one’s  wild  past,  and  to  go  home  and  write  tales 
quite  as  fatuous — this  is  to  dishonour  the  great  name  of 
Bohemia.  And  when,  finally,  the  young  men — -alas  ! 
many  of  them  are  already  greyheaded — review  each 
other’s  works  in  the  inferior  journals  and  magazines,  and 
compare  each  other  with  the  mighty  Bohemians  of  the 
past,  they  commit  a  crime  which  from  the  bourgeois 
point  of  view  may  be  paltry,  but  from  the  genuine 
Bohemian  point  of  view  is  abominable. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

TT  is  always  entertaining  to  try  to  reconstitute  the 
-L  minor  characters  of  history,  particularly  when  they 
have  chanced  to  play  a  part  in  some  great  drama. 
Such  a  one  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Raglan,  more 
generally  remembered  as  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan. 
Clarendon  summed  him  up  with  a  few  telling  touches  : 
“  that  noble  lord,  whose  person  many  men  loved  and 
very  few  hated,  had  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
martial  profession  ;  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  affection  and  reverence  to  the  person  of  the 
King  ;  his  religion,  being  of  that  sort  of  Catholics  the 
people  rendered  odious,  by  accusing  it  to  be  most 
jesuited,  aroused  prejudices  capable  of  being  composed 
and  declined  by  his  fair  and  gentle  carriage  towards  all 
men,  (as  in  truth  he  was  of  a  civil  and  obliging  nature).” 

Lord  Herbert  crossed  the  stage  of  the  Great  Rebel¬ 
lion  on  two  occasions,  each  disastrous  to  the  cause  he 
had  at  heart.  In  1643  he  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 


General  of  South  Wales,  where  his  family  influence  was 
held  to  outweigh  his  inexperience  and  the  prejudice  of 
his  religion.  He  rapidly  gathered  together  a  force  of 
1,500  foot  and  500  horse,  which  yielded  at  the  first 
brush  to  an  equal  number  of  rebels  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  a  submission  described  as  “so  like  a  stratagem 
that  the  enemy  could  hardly  trust  it  ”.  Lord  Herbert, 
being  away  at  Oxford  when  this  disaster  occurred,  was 
rather  pitied  than  blamed.  But  the  effect  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  rebels  was  considerable,  and  historians  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ,£60,000  expended  on  that 
mushroom  army  would,  if  transmitted  to  Oxford,  have 
enabled  the  King  to  end  the  war  in  a  few  months. 

Lord  Herbert’s  second  appearance  was  more  dramatic 
and  more  memorable.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
case  have  long  agitated  historians  and  even  to-day 
have  provoked  the  vehement  brief,  which  now  lies  before 
me.*  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  know  what 
really  happened,  but  the  mystery  of  the  incident,  the 
romantic  possibilities  which  it  suggests,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  sensation  which  it  aroused  at  the  time,  have 
rendered  it  an  ideal  theme  for  historical  novelists.  As 
everyone  will  remember,  the  author  of  “  John 
Inglesant”  utilised  it  for  one  of  his  most  powerful 
scenes. 

The  following  are  the  undisputed  facts.  An  Irish 
rebellion  had  aroused  in  England  a  feeling  of  indignant 
horror  unsurpassed  by  that  which  followed  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Charles  I.,  who  could  not 
hold  his  own  at  that  time  against  the  English  insur¬ 
gents,  was  violently  blamed  by  them  for  failing  to  crush 
the  revolted  Irish.  He  authorised  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  his 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  conclude  a  truce,  but  there  seemed 
small  prospect  that  this  would  lead  to  a  permanent  peace. 
Then  Lord  Herbert  proposed  himself  as  a  special  com¬ 
missioner,  and  was  accepted  on  account  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  great  Irish  house  of  Thomond,  and  his  own 
influence  as  a  member  of  a  great  Papist  family.  The 
King  gave  Herbert  private  instructions  for  treating 
with  the  Catholics,  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
Ormond  :  “  My  Lord  Herbert’s  honesty  or  affection  to 
my  service  will  not  deceive  you  ;  but  I  will  not  answer 
for  his  judgment.”  Herbert  reached  Dublin  and 
soon  saw  that  Ormond  would  never  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Irish.  So  he  proceeded  to  conclude  a  secret 
treat)',  whereby  the  Catholics,  in  return  for  religious 
freedom,  should  send  10,000  armed  men  to  England  and 
maintain  them  for  three  years.  There  was  even  some 
talk  of  a  Papist  Lord  Lieutenant.  Affairs  had  reached 
this  stage  when  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Sligo  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  found  on  his 
body,  was  forwarded  to  the  English  Parliament.  The 
result  was  an  enormous  explosion  of  popular  feeling  in 
both  countries.  Parliament  printed  and  circulated  the 
treaty,  invoking  odium  upon  the  King  for  a  design 
to  let  loose  an  army  of  savages  upon  England.  Ormond 
at  once  denounced  the  treaty  and  arrested  Herbert, 
who  was,  however,  presently  released  in  order  to  avoid 
a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  When  the  news 
reached  the  King,  he  was  filled  with  consternation  and 
publicly  protested  that  Herbert  had  had  no  authority 
“  to  capitulate  anything  concerning  religion”.  At  the 
same  time  the  King  wrote  to  Ormond  :  “  I  was  always 
diffident  of  his  judgment,  though  I  could  not  think  him  as 
extremely  weak  as  now  to  my  cost  I  have  found  him  ”, 
adding  that  he  “  believed  his  misguided  zeal,  more 
than  any  malice,  had  brought  this  misfortune  on  him 
and  on  us  all 

Two  theories  have  been  formed  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  The  simplest  and  most  easily  credible 
is  as  follows  :  the  King  gave  Herbert  a  free  hand  to 
pacify  the  Irish  rebels  and  recruit  reputable  troops  for 
service  in  England,  but  he  gave  him  orders  to  consult 
with  Ormond  and  no  authority  to  trench  on  such  high 
questions  as  religious  toleration,  or  the  appointment  of 
a  Papist  lord  lieutenant.  Besides  the  King’s  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect,  we  have  His  Majesty’s  expressed 
opinion  that  Herbert’s  zeal  and  affection  were  admirable, 
but  that  his  judgment  was  not  to  be  trusted.  As  we  have 


*  “  An  Unrequited  Loyalty  :  the  Life  of  Edward  Somerset,  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  Marquess  of  Worcester.”  By  Marie  Hay.  London  : 
Bumpus.  1901.  Us.  6d. 
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seen,  Herbert  was  one  of  “  the  most  jesuited  ”  of  the 
Catholic  party.  What  would  such  a  man  be  likely  to  do 
on  finding  that  a  mission,  which  he  considered  vital  to 
the  King’s  cause,  was  breaking  down  ?  He  would 
stick  at  no  promise,  however  extravagant,  to  impose 
his  terms  upon  the  Irish,  and,  when  his  authority  was 
questioned,  he  would  stick  at  no  trick  to  bolster  it  up. 
At  any  rate  he  produced  documents,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  the  King,  and  by  the  aid  of  them  induced 
the  Irish  leaders  to  agree  to  his  secret  treaty.  But  for 
the  accident  of  a  copy  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians  at  Sligo,  it  is  possible  that  the  scheme 
might  have  been  carried  through  and  10,000  wild  Irish 
sent  over  to  assist  the  royal  cause.  If  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  as  “the  most  jesuited”  would  doubtless 
assume,  the  suppression  of  the  Great  Rebellion  would 
suffice  to  indemnify  Herbert  for  having  taken  the 
King’s  name  in  vain.  But  if  his  unauthorised  diplo¬ 
macy  brought  forth  disaster,  he  would  have  to  bear 
the  brunt. 

The  other  theory,  begotten  by  partisans  like  Miss 
Hay,  assumes  that  Herbert  was  given  a  definite  com¬ 
mission,  executed  it  implicitly,  and  was  callously 
thrown  over  by  the  King  when  the  scheme  failed. 
Even  if  this  were  so,  Herbert  would  certainly  have 
entered  into  the  scheme  with  his  eyes  open,  know¬ 
ing  that  reasons  of  State  would  necessitate  his  being 
disowned  if  he  failed.  Even  assuming  that  he  was 
commissioned  and  disowned,  he  could  not  and  did  not 
consider  himself  badly  used  after  the  failure  of  his 
diplomacy.  Though  he  was  arrested,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  obtained  his  release.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
gave  him  a  valuable  necklace  when  she  was  herself  in 
sore  straits  for  ready  money,  and  the  King  wrote  him 
very  gracious  letters,  recalling  his  devotion  and  passing 
over  his  indiscretion.  After  the  King’s  death,  Herbert 
somewhat  rashly  ventured  back  to  England  and,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  accepted  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  at  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  The  chief  grievance 
seems  to  have  been  that  various  promises,  contained  in 
the  King’s  alleged  commission  to  Herbert,  were  not 
fulfilled.  The  genuineness  of  this  commission,  how¬ 
ever,  is  open  to  serious  question,  the  probable 
fact  being  that  Herbert  received  some  blank  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  King  on  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  used  in  a  reasonable  way  for 
the  purposes  of  his  mission.  Herbert  seems  to  have 
filled  this  up  creating  himself  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
generalissimo  of  three  armies,  English,  Irish  and 
foreign,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  at  sea,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Knight  cf  the  Garter,  &c.,  and  assuring  for  his  son 
the  hand  of  the  King’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  a 
dowry  of  ,£300,000.  If  he  had  saved  the  Crown  and 
completely  put  down  the  Rebellion,  such  rewards 
would  still  have  been  excessive,  and  it  is  quite  in¬ 
credible  that  the  King  should  have  promised  them  in 
return  for  his  undertaking  a  forlorn  hope  in  Ireland. 
We  know  that  Herbert  was  a  person  of  ill-balanced 
mind,  and  these  are  just  the  ambitions  which  he  would 
have  cherished  as  a  suitable  return  for  services  whose 
importance  he  so  enormously  exaggerated.  Moreover, 
as  his  undertaking  was  a  failure,  bringing  about  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  royal  Cause,  all  conditional  pro¬ 
mises  would  be  nullified.  This  was  the  view  taken  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  when  Herbert  solicited 
the  confirmation  of  the  titles  he  had  assumed. 

His  attainments  as  a  man  of  science  were  remark¬ 
able,  and  there  is  no  denying  his  sentimental  devotion 
towards  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  But  it  is  absurd 
to  represent  him  as  an  important  statesman  employed 
in  dangerous  work  and  thrown  over  at  a  crisis.  It 
is  also  little  short  of  indecent  to  utilise  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  this  ill-balanced  personage  as  a  vehicle 
for  cruel  criticisms  against  the  sovereign  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  love  so  well.  Miss  Hay,  after  disclaiming 
any  such  intention,  displays  a  lack  of  judgment  and 
proportion  equalled  only  by  that  of  her  hero  in  the 
unworthy  taunts  which  she  permits  herself  to  express. 
As  a  contribution  to  history  her  work  is  of  little 
or  no  value — she  even  defends  the  authenticity  of  a 
letter  from  Charles  I.  to  the  Pope  “  datum  apud 
Curiam  nostram  pene  Carcerem,  in  Insula  de  Wight  20 
die  Aprilis  1649  ’-—but  I  hope  that  her  slight  sketch 
of  a  curious  career,  relieved  as  it  is  by  professions  of 


admiration  for  loyalty  and  courage,  may  inspire  further 
exploration  of  a  field  not  yet  by  any  means  exhausted. 

Herbert  Vivian. 


THE  “  INTERNATIONAL”. 

INSTITUTIONS  outgrow  their  names  and  in  the 

-l  third  exhibition  of  this  society,  held  at  the  galleries 
of  the  Institute,  it  is  clear  that  the  “international” 
programme  is  breaking  down.  Many  of  the  foreign 
painters  whose  names  appear  as  members  do  not  send  ; 
some,  like  M.  Besnard,  send  unrecognisably  poor 
examples  ;  and  the  most  interesting  foreign  work  is 
either  by  dead  artists  or  requisitioned  in  the  case  of 
the  living  from  collectors  and  dealers.  The  contrast 
between  the  scope  of  the  programme  and  its  results 
might  be  symbolised  by  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane’s  hung  in  one  of  the  galleries.  In  this  draw¬ 
ing,  representing,  if  I  remember  right,  International 
Fraternity  supporting  Peace,  a  number  of  strenuous 
and  improbably  muscular  persons  are  putting  forth  vast 
efforts  to  uphold  a  kind  of  tray,  on  which  a  diagram¬ 
matic  lady  is  seated.  Their  backs  are  turned,  and  they 
do  not  see  how  little  substantial  she  is.  Even  so  I 
picture  those  burly  athletes  Messrs.  Sauter,  Francis 
Howard  and  their  outland  colleagues  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  European  art.  Let  them  turn  and 
examine  their  load.  They  will  find  that  she  speaks  with 
a  very  Scotch  accent,  and  that  the  heaviest  of  her 
“  international  ”  trophies  are  not  very  fine  art. 
Seriously,  to  camp  over  against  the  Academy  with  the 
pretension  of  exhibiting  the  neglected  art  of  the  world, 
and  to  hang  as  examples  the  works  of  Professor  Franz 
Stuck,  of  Professor  Hans  Petersen,  of  Messrs.  Neven 
du  Mont,  Anglada,  Fragiacomo  and  a  great  many  more 
is  not  effective  fighting.  Not  everything  the  Academy 
neglects  is  good. 

The  exhibition  then  practically  consists  of  Mr. 
Whistler,  a  number  of  Scottish  painters,  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  loan  pictures  and  casuals.  It  would  be  unprofitable 
to  discuss  slight  works  by  Mr.  Whistler,  a  master  the 
high  rank  of  whose  art  in  our  age  and  its  qualities 
are  perfectly  determined.  But  a  word  may  be  said 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addams,  who  are  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  his  “apprentices”,  and  quote  a  well- 
known  passage  from  his  writings  in  defence  of  “  low- 
tone  ”  in  portraiture.  The  paintings  exhibited  as 
demonstrations  of  this  proposition  are  certainly  grey 
and  low  in  tone,  but  they  are  little  else.  Like  other 
imitators  of  Mr.  Whistler  these  painters  have  attempted 
to  reproduce  the  exquisite  skin  of  his  painting  and  have 
brought  no  bones  and  muscles  to  put  inside  of  it. 
Moreover  their  lowness  of  tone  is  an  absolute  low¬ 
ness,  not  a  relative.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Mr.  Whistler’s  “Golden  Lily”,  whose  head  shines 
out  against  its  background.  The  art  of  portraiture 
requires  a  relief  and  emphasis  of  tone  in  the  head, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  pose  a  sitter  so  that 
the  head  is  nearly  indistinguishable  from  the  back¬ 
ground  only  proves  that  there  are  lights  bad  for 
portrait  painting.  Mr.  Chase  is  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  disciple  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  the  gallery,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  easier  parts  of  a  picture  that  he  can 
satisfy  his  ideal  of  texture  and  quality.  The  picture 
of  children  playing  at  ring  toss  is  prettily  conceived, 
but  the  still  life  of  the  foreground  is  more  securely 
painted  than  the  children. 

Of  the  Scottish  portraits  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “  Man  of 
Letters  ”  (Mr.  Henley)  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
shows  a  welcome  recovery  from  blobbery,  (in  which 
Mr.  Pryde  is  still  deeply  immersed)  and  a  real 
physiognomic  research  as  well  as  ingenious  design. 
The  palette  however  is  too  restricted  for  painting  or 
not  restricted  enough  for  drawing.  A  yellow-and-black 
convention  is  intelligible  in  a  colour-print,  but  a  cross 
between  this  and  a  scheme  founded  on  natural  effect 
looks  dirty.  Mr.  Walton  is  also  making  efforts  to 
model  his  work  more  thoroughly,  but  is  plunged  for 
the  moment  in  the  same  yellow-brown  bath.  Mr. 
Lavery’s  first  grab  at  a  pose  is  often  good.  For 
example  the  little  child  in  “Mrs.  Spottiswoode  and 
Betty”,  with  the  dress  slipping  off  one  shoulder,  is  very 
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well  found  ;  so  is  the  general  movement  of  “  A  Lady  in 
Black  and  White”.  But  he  seems  afraid  of  what  might 
happen  to  his  paint  if  he  modelled  the  forms  with  any 
patience  and  tenderness.  There  are  happy  dashes  in 
some  parts,  wooden  approximations  in  others,  smothered 
retreats  in  others  where  he  has  tried  a  second,  but 
not  perhaps  a  third  or  a  tenth  time.  In  other 
portraits  here  there  is  a  very  general  giving  in  over 
the  faces  and  hands  of  sitters,  and  a  hurrying  off  to 
indulge  in  bits  of  roughcast,  bold  splash  or  finished 
mosaic  in  less  taxing  parts  of  the  picture.  One  painter 
who  is  usually  bent  on  little  technical  curiosities, 
Mr.  Cadby,  has  a  little  figure  of  humorous  character 
“A  Country  Vet  ”,  and  Forain’s  “La  Solliciteuse  ”, 
which  need  not  be  considered  as  painting,  has  devilish 
life  in  the  old  woman’s  face  and  attitude.  A  pinch  of 
this  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  wooden  scheming.  M. 
Boldini  underlines  the  seductiveness  of  his  sitters  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  puts  them  in  the  position  of 
taking  their  triumph  for  granted.  An  “irresistible” 
smile  that  may  chill  the  beholder  is  an  unhappy  expres¬ 
sion  for  a  portrait. 

There  are  several  piquant  contrasts  in  the  exhibition 
of  rather  inanimate  decoration  and  not  very  harmonious 
life  hanging  near  one  another.  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon’s 
“  Rose  and  Blanche”  and  Renoir’s  “La  Promenade” 
are  a  case  of  this.  Mr.  Shannon’s  figures  were  charming 
studies  separately,  but  the  painting,  except  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  folds  of  the  white  silk  by  driving  the  brush 
through  furrows  of  liquid  paint,  is  not  an  active  partner 
in  the  concern.  Its  part  is  limited  to  filling  in  har¬ 
moniously  between  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  with  the 
result  that  these  lines  become  anxious  and  stiff.  The 
figures  look  afraid  to  move  in  case  the  little  mirror  or 
the  lemon  should  be  put  to  inconvenience  in  the  design, 
and  yet  not  quite  secure  in  their  balance.  Renoir’s  is 
a  rather  rowdy  piece  of  painting,  with  some  ugly 
scrambling  stuff  to  represent  foliage,  but  his  figures 
are  occupied,  and  balanced  in  the  act  of  life,  take 
the  light  solidly  and  are  full  of  malice.  Mr.  Bertram 
Priestman’s  and  Mr.  McTaggart’s  landscapes  have 
the  same  mutually  reproving  look.  Mr.  Priestman 
blocks  in  a  big  canvas  with  easy  brush,  as  if  he 
were  a  professor  of  modern  Dutch  landscape.  The 
masses  and  lights  are  nicely  placed,  but  within  the 
masses  the  brush  moves  in  large  waggles  that  do 
not  mean  very  much,  with  colour  of  a  very  general 
character.  Mr.  McTaggart’s  landscapes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  very  comfortably  or  fore- 
sightedly  composed,  and  are  painted  in  an  eager 
snatchy  fashion  ;  but  his  sunlight  and  his  moonlight 
are  not  the  sunlight  and  moonlight  of  the  studio.  They 
are  something  that  has  been  waited  for  at  many  a  tryst, 
missed,  caught  at,  captured  by  the  rare  eye  of  a  lover. 
Such  pictures  and  those  of  Monet,  Pissarro,  Sisley, 
look  uncanny  with  others  in  a  gallery.  They  should 
not  be  hung  with  brown,  careful  dreams  in  rooms  with 
a  mahogany  foundation,  but  in  light  conservatory 
places  looking  on  gardens  where  happy  monomaniacs 
of  sunshine  feast. 

I  think  the  only  unexpected  pleasure  I  got  in  the 
galleries  was  from  the  first  picture  I  happened  to  set 
eyes  upon,  a  little  lamplight  interior  by  an  artist  named 
Aubert  Andr6  (No.  43).  Here  is  a  man  with  an  eye  for 
light.  The  general  enveloping  tone  is  admirably  hit ; 
there  is  no  cookery,  and  the  direct  and  filtered  lights 
and  shadowed  parts  are  discriminated  and  enjoyed. 
Modern  painting  is  a  queer  unstable  business,  and  one 
has  no  guess  whether  this  painter  will  follow  his  clue, 
or  dissatisfied  with  his  talent,  wreck  it  next  year  by  an 
excursion  in  some  other  direction.  He  will  probably  be 
made  ashamed  of  his  drawing,  and  vainly  try  (for  a 
short  time)  to  turn  himself  into  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
M.  Milcendeau,  who  at  the  last  exhibition  was  a 
dainty  close  draughtsman  in  line,  is  now  a  quite  empty 
painter  of  sentimental  figures  in  landscape.  Many 
another  one  meets  with  his  little  aesthetic  spark  blown 
out  and  tedious  monuments  marking  the  place  where 
the  will  o’  the  wisp  flickered.  Cottet  i.  .  .  .  but  why 
make  the  list  ? 

A  group  of  Segantini’s  drawings  and  picture  projects 
is  shown.  Segantini  is  Millet  plus  a  rather  fine  con¬ 
ception  of  cold  brown,  white,  and  blue  Alpine  colour, 
and  some  cranky  notions  of  decoration  and  technique. 


It  looks  as  if  his  pictures  had  passed  through  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  much  better  than  the  final,  when  the 
mechanical  striation  of  the  paint  reached  its  climax. 

Among  the  few  pieces  of  sculpture  exhibited  Klinger’s 
“  Athlete  ”  is  the  most  interesting. 

To  sum  up  :  the  exhibition  would  be  a  stronger  one 
if  it  were  smaller  ;  one  gallery  of  the  Institute  instead 
of  three.  International  exhibitions  are  best  held  at 
longish  intervals  when  something  new  and  unknown 
has  had  time  to  develope.  We  are  too  familiar  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  little  excursions  of  forced  originality  that 
mark  all  the  art  schools  of  Europe.  A  close  time 
would  be  good  for  all  of  them.  Exhibitions,  more¬ 
over,  that  set  up  outside  of  the  official  academies,  can 
only  live  by  being  small.  If  they  try  to  rival  the 
academies  in  size  and  importance,  they  produce  a 
weaker  echo  of  the  original.  D.  S.  M. 


LUCK  AMONG  THEATRES. 

LITERATURE  and  musical  composition  are  the  only 
arts  in  which  brain-power  and  temperament  are 
equally  needful.  Brain-power  without  corresponding 
temperament  will  make  a  journalist,  but  not  a  writer. 
And  it  will  make  one  of  those  musical  Professors  about 
whom  my  neighbour,  J.  F.  R.,  is  so  constantly  unkind. 
Conversely,  temperament  without  corresponding  brain¬ 
power  will  not  enable  a  man  to  string  together  even  a 
few  sentences  or  bars  to  any  purpose.  The  two  quali¬ 
ties  must  be  there,  proportionate  to  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  my  other  neighbour, 
D.  S.  M.,  will  demur  to  my  presumption  that  a  man 
whose  brain-power  lags  ever  so  far  behind  his  tempera¬ 
ment  may  become  a  very  fine  painter.  Certainly  he 
will  not  be  shocked  when  I  apply  that  rule  to  the 
mime.  Nor  will  anyone  else  be  shocked,  except 
perhaps  the  mime  himself,  that  touchiest  of  human 
creatures,  whom  let  me  hasten  to  assure  that  I  mean 
him  no  disparagement  whatever.  Acting  is  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is,  though  appearances  are  against  it,  a 
creative  art.  I  respect  it  fully.  But  I  protest  that, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  brain-power 
in  the  practice  of  it,  temperament  is  the  essential 
thing.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  of  rich 
temperament  and  slight  brain-power  from  excelling 

I  in  histrionic  art.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  in  the 
fact  that  mimes,  as  a  class,  are  by  anyone  who  has 
come  much  into  contact  with  them  held  to  be  at  once 
the  most  emotional  and  the  least  intellectual  of  all 
classes.  They  can  laugh  and  cry,  in  quick  alternation, 
or  even  simultaneously,  for  the  slightest  causes,  and 
their  laughter  is  never  hollow,  and  their  tears,  if  you 
analysed  them,  would  yield  a  precipitate  of  authentic 
salt  ;  but  they  do  not  often  say  anything  worth  hear¬ 
ing.  What  they  do  say  is  said  always  clearly,  forcibly, 
effectively  ;  but  say  it  later  to  yourself,  and  you  will 
have  to  admit  that  it  was  the  manner,  not  the  matter, 
that  so  deeply  impressed  you.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions.  There  are  among  mimes  men  who  can 
think  as  well  as  feel,  men  who  can  reason  acutely,  pro¬ 
jecting  and  developing  ideas,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
But  they  merely  prove  the  rule.  The  art  of  acting 
attracts  to  itself  the  emotional  rather  than  the  intel¬ 
lectual  natures,  and  the  practice  of  it  expands  the  heart 
more  than  the  brain. 

The  ordinary  plain  citizen  is  apt  to  mistrust  mimes. 
He  thinks  they  are  not  sincere.  He  is  wrong.  The 
mime  is  always  perfectly  sincere.  His  sympathies  are 
yours  without  reservation  ;  but  so  easily  moved  are 
they  as  to  be  equally  without  reservation  anyone  else’s. 
His  heart  goes  out  always  to  the  nearest  person.  That 
person  becomes  “a  part”  to  him.  He  finds  himself 
inside  the  part,  and  proceeds  to  play  it  for  all  it’s  worth. 
Thus  he  may  be  you  at  one  moment,  and  at  the  next 
your  most  hated  enemy.  Sooner  or  later,  such 
changes  bring  confusion  to  plain  citizens,  and  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  the  mime’s  nature,  and  a  fear  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Thus,  in  this  age  as  in  all  others,  mimes  are 
a  somewhat  sequestered  race — mutual  comminglers, ' 
takers-in  of  one  another’s  washing.  Accordingly,  all 
their  natural  tendencies  gain  strength.  And  one  of  the 
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natural  tendencies  of  emotional  and  illogical  natures  is 
a  tendency  towards  every  kind  of  superstition. 

The  whole  theatrical  profession  is  honeycombed  with 
superstition.  Nowhere  so  devoutly  as  on  the  stage 
is  faith  put  in  black  cats,  horseshoes,  and  similar  tom¬ 
foolery.  But  the  ordinary  superstitions  are  not  enough 
for  the  mimes,  who  supplement  them,  as  you  knowr, 
with  a  host  of  superstitions  peculiar  to  their  own 
calling.  Most  of  these  have  been  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  but  every  generation  adds  to  their  number  ; 
insomuch  that  nowadays  the  difficulty  of  infusing  any 
spirit  into  a  rehearsal  is  intensified  by  every  mime’s 
fear  that  at  any  moment  he  may,  bv  some  little  act  of 
commission  or  omission,  imperil  the  play’s  chances 
“  on  the  night  But  superstitions  are  not  confined  to 
rehearsal.  One  of  the  more  general  of  them  is  the 
belief,  firmly  held,  that  certain  actors  and  actresses 
bring  financial  disaster  to  any  play  in  which  they 
appear.  There  are  at  this  moment  some  well-known 
mimes  of  whom  it  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  during 
the  past  ten  years  they  have  not  appeared  in  one  suc¬ 
cessful  production.  It  is  remarkable  that  without  ex¬ 
ception  these  mimes  are,  in  point  of  artistic  skill,  among 
the  foremost  in  their  profession.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  baleful  qualities  are  attributed  to 
them.  Personally  they  are  not  unpopular,  and  none  of 
their  brethren  would  wish  to  do  them  a  wanton  harm. 

I  mention  their  pre-eminence  merely  because  in  that 
lies  (according  to  my  rationalist  lights)  a  likelier 
explanation  of  the  failures  with  which  their  names  are 
connected.  I  mean  that  whenever  they  appear  they 
play  everyone  else  off  the  stage,  thus  upsetting  the 
balance  of  the  whole  production  and  spoiling  the 
public’s  pleasure.  Another  superstition,  equally  fixed,  is 
that  certain  theatres  are  lucky,  and  that  in  others  some 
kind  of  black  magic  prevents  anything  from  succeeding. 
For  the  practical  purpose  of  conversion,  it  is,  of  course, 
useless  to  assail  with  reason  beliefs  that  are  founded  on 
unreason  :  the  only  thing  is  to  suggest  a  contrary  set 
of  beliefs  that  have  the  same  basis.  Nevertheless,  idly 
and  for  my  own  pleasure,  I  may  as  well  bring  a  little 
reason  to  bear  on  the  notion  of  good  and  bad  luck 
among  theatres. 

It  is  true  that  theatres  often  have  long  spells  of 
success  or  failure ;  but  such  spells  can  always  be 
accounted  for  in  a  quite  prosaic  manner.  Management 
of  a  theatre  is  not  a  game  of  chance.  It  is,  rather, 
a  very  difficult  game  of  skill,  from  which  the  element 
of  chance  is  almost  entirely  barred.  It  is  a  most  solid 
form  of  business.  Any  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  giddy 
speculation  is  the  shortest  of  cuts  to  Portugal  Street. 

I  can  think  of  hardly  one  form  in  which  bad  or  good 
luck  can  visit  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  Of  course, 
bis  theatre  may  be  burnt  down  in  the  middle  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  run.  But  even  that  disaster  may  be  almost 
surely  avoided  by  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  County  Council,  and  it  may,  at  least,  be  minimised 
by  proper  insurance.  Of  course,  too,  the  manager  may 
receive  from  an  unknown  writer  a  play  which  will  take 
the  town  by  storm.  But  that  is  a  contingency  so 
remote  that  it  may  be  dismissed  altogether.  Suc¬ 
cessful  plays  are  written  only  by  well-known  writers, 
who  have  passed  through  a  probation  of  failure.  The 
prime  secret  of  success  in  management  (I  am  speaking 
of  commercial  success,  of  course)  is  to  keep  in  touch 
with  these  writers,  and  to  select  from  their  work  what 
>s  likeliest  to  please  the  public.  It  is  true  that  into  this 
part  of  the  business  some  element  of  chance  seems  to 
enter.  You  or  I,  inexpert,  would  not  always  care  to 
prophesy  from  a  type-written  copy  of  a  play  whether  it 
would  succeed  or  fail.  But  when  we  have  seen  the 
play  acted  publicly  we  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  public  likes  it  or  dislikes  it.  In  the  production 
certain  things  that  were  latent  have  emerged.  And 
the  manager  likeliest  to  succeed  is  he  to  whom  is 
patent  from  the  outset  what  we  can  but  subsequently 
discern.  This  prophetic  power  is  partly  a  natural  flair , 
and  partly  a  science,  based  on  experience  and  calcula¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  recent 
times  by  the  managers  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  If 
you  went  to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maude  and  asked 
them  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  extraordinary 
financial  success,  would  they,  do  you  suppose,  say  that 
it  was  luck  ?  If  they  had  failed  they  would  no  doubt 


say  that  fate  had  been  against  them.  But,  such  is 
human  vanity,  we  do  not  talk  of  fate  when  we  succeed  : 
we  own  up  to  being  very  clever  fellows.  That  is  what 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maude  would  do,  no  doubt,  if  you 
cross-examined  them.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Maude  would  say 
very  gratifying  things  about  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  would  make  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for 
Mr.  Maude.  Between  them  it  would  leak  out  that 
“  Under  the  Red  Robe”  was  produced  because  at  that 
time  the  public  was  keen  on  cape-and-sword  plays, 
and  “  The  Little  Minister  ”  to  meet  the  demand  for  kail- 
yardery  which  had  not  yet  been  exploited  on  the  stage, 
and  “The  Second  in  Command”  to  cope  with  the 
war-fever.  Further,  you  would  learn  that  inasmuch 
as  these  plays  were  all  solidly  constructed,  and  cheery 
in  either  a  sensational  or  in  a  sentimental  manner, 
and  all  contained  suitable  parts  for  Mr.  Maude  and 
his  wife,  the  management  knew  perfectly  well  before 
the  actual  productions  that  they  would  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  You  would  learn  that  the  success  of  the  theatre 
was  due  partly  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Maude’s  and  Miss 
Emery’s  personality,  accentuated  for  the  public  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  man  and  wife,  and  partly  to  the  charm 
of  the  theatre  itself  as  a  building,  and  to  its  central 
position,  and  partly,  again,  to  the  care  with  which  for 
every  part  in  every  play  some  clever  and  fashionable 
mime  was  selected,  and  partly  .  .  .  But  I  need  not 
enumerate  all  the  other  reasons  you  would  get  from 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maude.  One  kind  of  reason  you 
would  not  get — the  fatalistic  kind. 

That,  however,  is  the  only  kind  you  would  get  from 
the  manager  of  a  not  prosperous  theatre.  You  would 
have  to  discover  for  yourself  the  causes  of  failure.  Nor 
would  you,  in  most  cases,  find  the  task  a  hard  one. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Court  Theatre,  which  (I  hope  I  am 
not  libellous)  has  notin  recent  years  been  a  by-word  for 
continuous  success.  What  are  the  causes  ?  Firstly,  I 
suppose,  that  the  theatre  is  so  far  from  the  other 
theatres  :  to  go  to  it  breaks  one’s  sense  of  custom. 
Secondly,  there  has  not  been  a  great  theatrical  star  to 
compel  people  to  come.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  no  con¬ 
tinuous  policy  of  any  kind.  Fourthly,  the  public  being 
ovine,  every  failure  detracts  from  the  chance  of  the 
next  production,  just  as  every  success  would  improve 
that  chance. 

Apparently,  the  idea  of  the  present  management  is 
that  the  Court  Theatre  has  got  into  so  parlous  a  state 
that  human  enterprise  cannot  uplift  it,  and  that  the  only 
thing  is  to  wait  for  a  turn  of  luck.  I  cannot  believe 
that  anyone  was  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
present  programme  could,  without  some  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence,  lead  to  commercial  success. 
It  consists  of  a  triple  bill.  The  first  item,  a 
farce  by  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  and  Mr.  S.  O.  N. 
Frere,  is  amusing,  but  it  lasts  only  half  an  hour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  is  filled  with  “a  light  Olio 
Entertainment  ”,  which  may  be  Olio  but  certainly  is  not 
light,  and  with  an  unspeakably  tiresome  little  burlesque 
of  comic  opera  as  it  may  have  been  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  I  have  never  in  a  theatre  been  offered  a 
flimsier  excuse  for  keeping  the  doors  open. 

Max. 


EDINBURGH  ASSURANCE. 

A  FORTNIGHT  since  we  wrote  about  the  attractions 
of  assurances  for  children  as  set  forth  in  a  pro¬ 
spectus  issued  by  one  of  the  great  Scotch  life  assurance 
companies.  One  consequence  of  this  article  was  the 
receipt  from  a  correspondent  of  an  attractive  prospectus 
on  similar  lines  issued  so  far  back  as  1892  by  another 
representative  Scotch  life  office. 

The  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  details  of 
whose  scheme  have  been  brought  to  our  notice,  is  better 
known,  and  better  appreciated,  in  Scotland  than  in  the 
South  of  England.  We  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  its  merits,  but  referring  to  the  subject 
of  children’s  assurances  we  failed  to  recognise  the 
priority  of  the  Edinburgh  in  the  introduction  of  this 
form  of  assurance.  Speaking  generally,  the  annual  cost 
throughout  life,  or  throughout  the  premium-paying 
period,  of  policies  effected  during  childhood,  which 
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come  into  full  effect  on  reaching  age  25,  is  approximately 
half  what  the  cost  would  be  if  the  taking  of  the  policy 
were  deferred  until  age  25  were  attained.  For  an  annual 
premium  throughout  life  of  15s.  2d.  per  j£ioo  assured  a 
policy  can  be  effected  on  the  life  of  a  child  aged  one 
year,  which  becomes  an  ordinary  policy  participating  in 
profits  when  he  reaches  the  age  25.  If  the  policy  were 
effected  at  age  25  the  annual  premium  for  the  rest  of 
life  would  be  £ 2  2s.  per  annum  for  every  £100  assured, 
and  a  medical  examination  would  be  required,  which  is 
dispensed  with  when  the  assurance  is  effected  during 
childhood.  If  the  child  dies  before  attaining  the  age  of 
25  all  premiums  paid  are  returned  ;  moreover  in  order 
to  provide  against  possible  inability  to  pay  premiums 
through  the  death  of  the  parent,  prior  to  the  maturity 
of  the  child,  it  can  be  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  the 
parent  dying  during  the  period  of  deferment  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  premiums  shall  be  suspended  during  the 
remainder  of  that  period  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
addition  to  the  premium.  This  is  a  valuable  provision, 
which  disposes  of  about  the  only  objection  to  the 
scheme. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  this  subject  we  laid 
stress  upon  the  point  that  such  a  contract  as  this  policy 
implies  ranges  over  a  long  number  of  years,  and  can 
only  be  appropriately  entered  into  with  an  office  of  high 
standing,  whose  position  is  thoroughly  well  established. 
The  Edinburgh  abundantly  fulfils  these  conditions  ;  it 
was  established  so  long  ago  as  1823,  and  if  its  opera¬ 
tions  have  not  been  characterised  by  much  in  the  way 
of  magnitude  they  show  ample  evidence  of  merit. 
The  rates  of  premium  charged  by  the  company  are 
substantially  below  the  average,  and  considering  this 
their  bonuses  are  good.  The  basis  on  which  their  J 
liabilities  are  valued,  and  consequently  the  reserve 
which  they  hold,  is  strong,  and  their  bonus  pro¬ 
spects  for  the  future  are  good.  Without  any 
disparagement  of  the  management  in  the  past  it 
may  fairly  be  held  that  their  present  prospects 
are  better  than  they  were.  The  present  manager  j 
of  the  company  is  a  cautious  Scotsman,  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  economy  in  management, 
and  to  the  importance  of  even  a  small  increase  in  ' 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds.  An  addition 
of  even  a  few  pence  in  the  return  per  cent,  upon  the 
investments  makes  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  j 
bonuses  to  the  policy-holders,  and  while  holding  broad 
views  upon  questions  of  management  and  general 
policy,  we  know  from  personal  observation  that  he  j 
pays  cateful  attention  to  questions  of  expenditure  and  | 
investment  ;  and  it  is  just  this  attention  to  detail  that 
makes  all  the  difference  between  indifferent  and  good 
results. 

These  deferred  assurances  for  children  can  be  effected 
with  the  Edinburgh  at  premiums  which  are  payable 
throughout  the  whole  of  life  ;  at  premiums  which 
cease  at  age  50,  or  at  age  55,  with  the  sum  assured 
payable  at  death  at  any  time  after  age  25  is  reached  ; 
or  on  the  endowment  assurance  plan,  under  which  the 
sum  assured  is  payable  at  age  50  or  at  age  55,  or  at 
death  if  previous,  provided  it  occurs  after  age  25  is 
reached.  Rates  for  assurances  on  these  lines  are 
quoted  in  the  prospectus,  but  the  full  benefits  of  the 
assurance  can  be  made  to  commence  after  age  21,  or 
at  any  other  age  if  such  an  arrangement  is  desired. 
The  whole  scheme  of  early  provident  assurance  is 
attractive,  and  the  Edinburgh  is  an  office  well  suited 
to  supply  it  to  advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS  THE  VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL 
SAVED  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Richmond,  22  October,  igor. 

Sir, — If  one  puts  this  question  to  anyone  in  London 
the  answer  is  prompt  :  “  Certainly  ;  the  County  Council 
has  settled  that.”  If  one  puts  the  same  question  to 
anyone  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  the  reply  is  of  even 
firmer  assurance.  This — while  daily  the  ancient  cedars 


on  the  Lebanon  estate  are  being  felled  :  this — while  in 
front  of  the  lovely  trees  about  the  old  bridge  the  meadow 
1  is  being  cut  up  for  draining,  the  verdure  marked  out 
j  for  rows  of  villas,  so  that  quietly,  unless  it  is  prevented, 
the  Richmond  of  fame,  of  art,  of  pleasure  will  perish 
out  of  the  land.  It  seems  impossible  to  make  people 
|  realise  that  stealthily,  that  persistently,  something  worse 
than  desolation — ignominy — is  at  this  moment  touching- 
j  the  scene  dear  to  Englishmen  in  the  past  and  visited  by 
thousands  of  their  posterity  year  after  year.  It  would 
be  well  if  those  responsible  for  preserving  beautiful 
[  spaces  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ever- 
|  stretching  London  would  face  a  loss  which  will  con- 
i  demn  them  in  their  guardianship  as  long  as  Richmond 
is  a  memory. 

Let  us  recall  how  the  case  stands.  Before  the 
I  summer  vacation  the  London  County  Council  passed  a 
resolution  to  pay  down  ^3,500  to  stay  further  develop- 
j  ment  of  the  Marble  Hill  estate  in  view  of  purchase  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  necessary  funds  were  obtained. 
They  who  burn  with  sorrow  that  London  should  lose 
her  exquisite  river-side  landscape  were  thankful  that 
any  corporate  action  should  have  been  begun  for  its 
redemption  but  were  deeply  disappointed  that  no  large 
scheme,  such  as  saved  Hampstead  and  Epping  in  the 
north,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  safeguarding  of 
the  far  more  precious  and  celebrated  scenery  in  the 
west.  A  great,  a  generous  scheme  was  required,  not 
dealing  with  parts,  with  single  estates,  but  with  the 
entire  riverside  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham.  In  a 
case  like  this  little  measures  are  mere  waste  and  mean 
simply  that  hideousness  and  beauty  share  alike,  so  that 
no  whole  effect  is  gained.  For  even  granting  that  the 
purchase  of  Marble  Hill  is  veritably  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  we  ask  ourselves  “  Is  the  view- 
saved  ?  ”,  all  the  reply  we  can  make  is  that  the  marvel¬ 
lous  river-bend  that  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  the 
prospect  will  be  unharmed.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye 
roves,  as  it  delights  to  rove  when  it  is  delighted,  it  will 
discover,  spreading  like  a  skin-disease  among  the  tree 
tops  or  through  the  boughs,  the  roofs  and  glaring 
windows  of  innumerable  villas.  From  the  Terrace, 
even  if  Marble  Hill  is  bought,  the  view  is  not 
saved. 

From  the  old  bridge  the  view  is  already  spoiling  and 
in  a  few  weeks  will  be  lost.  Autumn  is  now  saying 
farewell  to  the  trees  and  grass  of  the  meadow,  and  wilt 
never  come  to  them  again  to  dazzle  with  its  rich  anima¬ 
tion.  And  let  London  recollect  the  great  opportunity 
she  is  losing,  if  she  suffers  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  old  bridge  to  become  a  crowd  of  ignoble 
villas.  It  is  true  the  bridge  is  already  condemned  as 
unsafe  for  traffic  ;  but  the  townsfolk  of  Richmond 
propose,  irrespective  of  sentimental  considerations,  to 
build  their  new  bridge  lower  down.  Consequently  the 
old  bridge  may  well  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  lounge 
to  pedestrians.  There  lounging,  one  now  sees  all  that 
an  Englishman’s  eye  requires  to  see — stream,  and  trees, 
and  meadow,  in  calm  of  taintless  air.  If  that  stretch 
of  riverside  beauty  is  to  be  preserved,  the  portion  of 
Cambridge  House  estate  still  for  sale  must  be  secured. 
The  stately  old  mansion,  so  dear  to  those  who  love 
eighteenth-century  memories,  may  conceivably  be  of 
service  as  museum  or  library,  and  the  adjoining  grounds 
be  given  to  the  people — plentiful  seats  being  provided 
— as  an  exquisite  riverside  pleasure-walk. 

But  this  is  simply  a pis-aller’.  this  is  worth  London’s 
doing,  but  it  is  not  the  great  thing  to  do.  The  sole 
way  of  preserving  permanently  the  riverside  beauty  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  even  who  stand  on  Richmond 
Terrace  is  to  purchase  such  portions  of  the  three  estates 
—  Marble  Hill,  Lebanon  House  and  Cambridge  House 
- — as  are  for  sale  :  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  people  for 
ever  the  lovely  stretch  of  land  between  Twickenham 
and  the  old  bridge  at  Richmond.  A  large  but  for  a 
great  nation  an  inconsiderable  sum  is  required  for  this. 
No  appeal  has  yet  been  made  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  of  the  English  people.  No  subscription  list 
has  been  opened.  If  the  corporate  bodies  will  affirm 
publicly  what  they  intend  to  do  and  state  what,  if  the 
great  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  public  must  do  ; 
if  one  wealthy  man  or  better  still  ten  wealthy  men  will 
come  forward  with  a  thousand  pounds,  the  subsequent 
thousands  would,  in  their  multitudinous  shillings,  be 
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quickly  gathered  in.  This  is  the  time  for  the  fearless 
intelligence  of  true  economy  to  guide  public  action. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  last  effort  that  can  be  made 
must  be  made  to  rouse  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
be  sorry  that  indolence  and  self-deception  had  led  to  the 
disappearanceof  the  most  pleasurable  scene  and  themost 
historic  within  a  ’bus  ride  of  Piccadilly.  We  English 
are  too  often  in  a  state  of  secure  inattention,  a  state  of 
peril.  Sometimes  we  mayqorrect  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  led  by  our  confidence  that  all  will  come  right  in 
the  end.  We  may  retrieve  a  campaign  that  has 
suffered  from  the  optimism  that  blinds  :  but  when 
beauty  is  once  destroyed  and  we  are  heedless,  we  can 
never  again  restore  it. 

London  is  pushing  the  pressure  of  over-population 
from  its  centre  to  its  circumference  and  every  month 
monotonous  rows  of  dwellings  rise  up  in  haste  ;  while 
cheap  transit  by  tram  and  rail  brings  into  what  was 
•once  fresh  country  swarms  of  workers  from  old  slums. 
It  is  a  perilous  time  for  the  remnant  of  beauty  still 
attainable  by  the  city  population  ;  and  it  behoves  those 
public  bodies,  whose  action  is  clearing  the  centre  of 
London  jealously  to  guard  all  spaces  of  special  loveli¬ 
ness  within  the  boundaries  they  are  so  immensely 
enlarging.  Let  them  save  Richmond  as  Epping  was 
saved  :  but  do  not  let  them  think  that  by  buying  one 
isolated  estate — if  they  accomplish  this — they  have 
rescued  Richmond  from  the  ruin  that  obliterates. 

During  the  holidays  “  the  love  of  many  has  waxed 
cold”.  We  have  languished  in  the  heat  ;  we  have  grown 
careless  and  forgotten.  The  County  Council,  by  its 
previous  action,  has  provided  “a  conscience  clause” 
and  everyone  is  happy  and  at  rest.  Yet  while  we  have 
been  on  mountain  and  sea-shore  the  ancient  cedars  have 
been  felled,  the  drain-pipes  laid.  The  elms  of  Cambridge 
House  remain  ;  the  drain-pipes  can  be  removed,  the 
trenches  re-turfed,  if  we  will  it.  The  choice  before  us 
now  is,  in  Carlyle’s  wrords,  “brief  and  yet  endless”! 
The  question  is,  does  English  love  of  the  country,  of  the 
historic  country  and  the  fair  green  fields  remain?  We 
profoundly  believe  it  does,  and  that  if  the  people  clearly 
understand  how  great  a  treasure  their  generosity  will 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  view  from 
Richmond  Hill  will  yet  be  saved. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Michael  Field. 

[We  propose  to  revert  to  this  matter  next  week. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  TRASHY 
LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  October  1901. 

Sir, — I  did  not  deny  that  the  Chelsea  Free  Library 
was  doing  good  work — I  am  certain  it  does  :  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Quin,  the  librarian,  is  a  verv  good  and 
earnest  worker  :  I  do  not  think  the  amount  spent  on 
fiction — Mr.  Norton,  I  think,  puts  it  at  five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  outlay— at  all  excessive  :  I  do  not  in  the 
least  desire  to  see  good  fiction  excluded  altogether  from 
the  free  libraries  of  London  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
desire  to  see  it  well  represented  in  every  free  library, 
believing  that  it  can  but  make  for  the  good  of  a  large 
number  of  people. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Norton’s  eager  irre- 
levancies,  I  will  give  a  few  facts  respecting  the  character 
of  the  fiction  at  present  favoured  by  the  Chelsea  Free 
Library. 

What  I  object  to  is  not  an  abundance  of  the  best 
stories  but  a  superfluity  of  stories  which  are  no  good 
at  all,  a  waste  of  time  and  of  money,  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  :  and  I  object  to  this  latter  class  of  stories 
also  because  they  must  tend  to  crowd  out  the  former 
class.  At  random  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  1897 
catalogue  of  the  Chelsea  Free  Library.  “  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  on  the  shelves  of  that  library  :  there 
appears  to  be  one  copy  of  it.  The  same  applies  to 
“  Woodstock  ”,  “Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays”,  “Emma  ”, 
“  Mansfield  Park  ”  and  “  Pride  and  Prejudice  ”.  “  Wa- 


verley  ”  is  in  better  odour :  there  are  two  copies  of 
it:  but  “The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth”  and  “Anne  of 
Geierstein”  are  not  better  represented  than  “The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ”  and  “Emma”.  There  are  two  copies 
of  “St.  Ronan’s  Well”- — which  some  trifling  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  regards  as  one  of  Scott’s  failures 
three  of  “  Lammermoor”  and  five  of  “  Midlothian”.  But 
“  Guy  Mannering  ”  is  represented  by  only  two  copies  ; 
the  “Abbot”  and  “Kenilworth”  by  the  same  pitiful 
number.  Only  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  books — “  Cran¬ 
ford  ” — is  represented  by  two  copies ;  all  the  rest  are 
represented  by  one  copy  apiece. 

Turning,  still  more  or  less  at  random,  to  living 
writers,  I  find  that  George  Meredith’s  books  with  two 
exceptions  are  treated  just  as  stingily,  or  perhaps  just  as 
handsomely  Mr.  Norton  will  say  ;  and  the  same  applies 
to  Hardy,  though  I  admit  that  there  are  four  copies  of 
“Tess”  and  two  apiece  of  “Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd”  and  “The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  ”.  Surely 
there  is  not  much  superfluity  here  :  it  is  when 
one  turns  to  the  writers  whose  works  are,  well,  not 
exactly  masterpieces  in  the  sense  that  “The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield”  (one  copy)  or  “Pride  and  Prejudice” 
(one  copy)  are  masterpieces,  that  we  find  superfluity. 
I  hope,  in  giving  a  few  names,  I  may  not  offend  Mr. 
Norton  by  including  any  special  favourites  of  his  ;  but, 
after  his  angry  and  contemptuous  reference  to  me  and 
my  ignorance,  I  have  my  misgivings  about  this.  What 
excuse  is  there  for  placing  on  the  shelves  two  copies 
or  so  of  most  of  Miss  Corelli’s  books  ? 

But  Miss  Corelli,  though  her  reputation  as  novelist 
may  be  safe  so  far  as  the  dull,  old-fashioned  bandbox 
women  novelists,  such  as  Burney  and  Austen,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  her  serious  rivals  of  to-day  who  jostle  one 
another  on  the  shelves  of  the  Free  Library.  How 
carefully  we  acquire  each  new  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby,  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  Mr.  Le  Queux  !  Only 
a  copy  of  each  of  their  new  six-shilling  books  ?  Per¬ 
haps  ;  but  then  those  single  copies  mount  up.  If  any¬ 
body  thinks  I  exaggerate  let  him  look  not  only  at  the 
catalogue,  but  at  the  additional  lists  of  1900  and  1901. 
There  he  will  find  plenty  of  new  things  to  choose  from. 
Messrs.  Anthony  Hope,  Frankfort  Moore,  Gilbert 
Burgin,  Hocking,  Fenn  (of  one  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  there  are 
already  three  copies  ;  whilst  his  grand  total  covers 
about  half  a  page  of  the  catalogue) — they,  with  many 
another,  go  to  make  up  the  noble  feast  which  Mr. 
Norton  would,  I  suppose,  have  us  partake  of  to  our 
heart’s  content,  for  the  innocent  spending  of  hours 
otherwise  very  likely  idle,  perhaps  even  for  our  moral 
and  intellectual  growth. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Chelsea  Ratepayer. 


SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gloucester,  22  October. 

Sir, — In  the  footnote  which  you  have  appended  to 
Mr.  Paul’s  lengthy  wail  against  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  “  Smallpox  and  the  Conscience  Clause  ”  in  your  issue 
of  5  October,  you  have  apparently  shut  the  door  against 
any  discussion  of  the  bacteriological  aspect  of  the 
vaccination  question,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
open  it.  But  there  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  reply  to  one  portion  of  Mr.  Paul’s  jeremiad,  of 
which  it  is  a  pity  that  your  readers  should  be  deprived. 

As  a  man  who  “  knows  both  sides”  of  the  vaccina¬ 
tion  question  and  who  demands  from  his  “  arrogant 
critics”  a  “fair  discussion  of  his  case,  free  from  the 
constant  and  irritating  imputation  of  that  ignorance 
which  is  really  attributable  to  them  ”,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  Mr.  Paul  should  so  persistently  ignore 
the  “fair  discussion  ”  of  his  case  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Vaccination.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ask  whether, 
to  use  his  own  words,  this  is  “due  to  ignorance”, 
for  Mr.  Paul  has  given  good  evidence  in  other 
ways  that  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  that 
report ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  driven  to  assume  the 
alternative  which  he  offers  to  your  contributor, 
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*i  wilful  concealment  And  the  point  of  this  alter¬ 
native  lies  here  ;  if  Mr.  Paul  has  mastered  the  contents 
of  that  report,  as  everyone  who  claims  to  instruct  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  should  do,  he 
cannot  be  unaware  that  the  commissioners  have  dis¬ 
cussed  in  it  at  considerable  length  Professor  Crook- 
shank’s  bizarre  views  on  the  relations  of  cowpox  and 
smallpox  and  on  isolation  without  vaccination,  and 
have  arrived  at  a  judgment  which  is  not  favourable  to 
them. 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Paul  parade  as  authorita¬ 
tive  opinions  which  he  must  know  are  held,  I  believe, 
exclusively  by  Professor  Crookshank  amongst  bacteri¬ 
ologists  ?  On  a  question  of  a  purely  bacteriological 
character  Professor  Crookshank’s  opinion  would  no 
doubt  be  entitled  to  due  weight ;  but  on  one  of 
statistics  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  aspect  of  the 
vaccination  question,  it  has  to  be  shown  that,  while 
he  has  written  on  the  history  and  pathology 
of  vaccination,  he  has  special  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  exclusive  expert.  And  the  best  proof 
that  can  be  given  of  the  imperfection  of  Professor 
Crookshank’s  acquaintance  with  even  the  history  of 
vaccination  is  the  statement  he  makes,  that  Jenner’s 
substitution  of  vaccination  for  inoculation  of  smallpox 
was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  intro¬ 
ducing  “a  totally  different  disease”.  In  Barron’s 
“  Life  of  Jenner,”  vol.  i.  p.  162,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  “  he  (Jenner)  always  considered  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox  as  modifications  of  the  same  distemper,  and  in 
employing  vaccine  lymph  we  only  made  use  of  means 
to  impregnate  the  constitution  with  the  disease  in  its 
mildest  instead  of  propagating  it  in  its  virulent  and 
contagious  form,  as  is  done  when  smallpox  is  inocu¬ 
lated  ”. 

If,  therefore,  Professor  Crookshank  and  Mr.  Paul 
are  both  so  ignorant  of  this  cardinal  fact  in  the  history 
of  vaccination,  or  are  so  unwilling  to  recognise  it  that 
they  ignore  it,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  other 
opinions  which  they  express  with  equal  disregard  of 
evidence  which  they  choose  also  to  ignore  ? 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Francis  T.  Bond,  M.D.Lond. 

Hon.  Secretary,  Jenner  Society. 


ROCOCO. 

(j Donee  grains  eram.) 


IIE. 


WHILE 1  could  please  you,  still  caressed- 
With  no  boy  then  to  put  me  second— 
That  snowy  neck, — my  fortune  blest 
Beyond  the  Persian  King’s  I  reckoned. 


SHE. 

While  you  had  yet  no  fonder  flame, 

Nor  Lydia  less  than  Chioe  counted, 
Beyond  the  Roman  Ilia’s  fame 

Renowned  and  glorious  Lydia  mounted. 


IIE. 

’Tis  Thracian  Chioe  rules  me  now, 

Who  plays,  who  sings,  without  a  rival  ; 
I'ld  face  my  very  death,  I  vow  ! 

If  death  might  win  her  dear  survival. 


SHE. 

For  Calais  all-consumed  am  I  ; 

Sweet  Thurian  !  lie  in  equal  measure  ; 

And  death  twice  over  I  would  die — 

If  death  might  save  the  boy — with  pleasure  ! 

HE. 

Should  Venus  now  return  once  more, 

And  drive  a  parted  pair  to  mating — 

Cast  Chioe  off,  and  leave  the  door 

Wide,  for  rejected  Lydia  waiting?  .  .  . 


SHE. 

Though  lovelier  than  a  star  is  he, 

And  thou  both  lighter  than  a  feather 
And  stormier  than  the  Adrian  sea, — 

’Twere  bliss  to  live — or  die— together  ! 

W.  HEADLAM. 


“SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Earl’s  Avenue,  Folkestone,  19  October,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  critique  on  “  The  History  of  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  ”  published  in  to-day’s  issue  of  your 
paper,  the  reviewer  complains  that  Lucas  Malet  does 
“  not  make  a  consistent  effort  to  overcome  the  morose¬ 
ness,  which  is  her  dominant  note.  Some  such  effort  is 
apparent  at  the  very  end,  wffiere,  doubtless  under 
pressure  from  her  publisher,  she  grudgingly  affords  us 
a  glimpse  of  happiness  ”. 

Speaking  on  this  very  subject  of  changed  endings,  at 
the  Women  Writers’  dinner  in  June  last,  Mrs.  Harrison 
herself  said  “A  story  well  conceived,  a  story  which  is 
an  organic  whole,  ladies,  can  no  more  have  two  endings 
than  your  or  my  life  can  ”. 

Lest  any  casual  reader  should  conclude  that  Mrs. 
Harrison  has  been  false  to  her  own  ideals,  I  would 
refer  them  to  one  of  her  previous  works — “  The  Wages 
of  Sin  ” — published  many  years  ago — in  which  mention 
is  made  of  many  of  the  characters  in  “  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  ”,  amongst  others  of  the  hero  himself,  and  in 
such  manner  as  absolutely  to  negative  the  suggestion 
of  a  happy  ending  tacked  on  to  order. 

“  ‘I  like  being  there  because  Calmady  and  she  are 
so  awfully  happy  together,’  he  said  gently,  almost 
reverently.  ‘  I  don’t  mean  they  make  a  parade  of 
caring  for  each  other.  But  you  can’t  help  knowing 
how  they  do  care.  You  feel  it’s  there.  .  .  .  But  then 
Calmady’s  Calmady.  He’s  worth  risking  a  good  deal 
for.  Anyway  it’s  all  turned  out  splendidly.’” 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

D. 


REVIEWS. 

GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  GOUGH’S  VIEW  OF 
HODSON  OF  HODSON’S  HORSE. 

“  A  Leader  of  Light  Horse  :  Life  of  Hodson  of 
Hodson’s  Horse.”  By  Captain  Lionel  T.  Trotter. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1901.  165. 

HE  vast  majority  of  the  reading  public  of  to-day 
only  know  of  Hodson  as  a  brilliant  leader  of 
Irregular  Native  Cavalry  in  India.  Such  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  verdict  of  posterity  which  will  only 
care  to  remember  the  magnificent  services  of  a  soldier 
whom  even  his  greatest  enemy  has  described  as 
“  the  beau  ideal  of  a  partisan-leader”.  Posterity  will 
care  nothing  for  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  miserable 
squabble,  mainly  concerning  the  accuracy  or  the  reverse 
with  which  an  intrepid  and  impulsive  cavalry  officer 
kept  his  accounts  during  two  years  of  hard  campaigning, 
forced  marches  and  severe  fighting. 

Naturally  very  much  of  Captain  Trotter’s  book  will 
be  found  to  be  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
in  other  works  dealing  with  Hodson.  Notably  is 
this  the  case  with  reference  to  “  Twelve  Years  of  a 
Soldier’s  Life,”  and  still  more  so  with  regard  to 
General  Sir  Hugh  Gough’s  “  Old  Memories”.  Still 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  brought  forward  in 
this  volume,  all  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  note,  is  in 
favour  of  Hodson.  The  most  important  part  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  Report  of 
Reynell  Taylor,  the  officer  who  succeeded  him  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Guides. 

General  Sir  Charles  Gough,  V.C.  G.C.B.  who  with 
his  brother  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  V.C.  G.C.B. 
served  under  Hodson  during  the  Mutiny  has  kindly 
favoured  us  with  the  following  remarks  on  Capt. 
Trotter’s  book  : 

“  The  Report  of  Reynell  Taylor,  in  the  matter  of  the 
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accounts,  goes  far  to  clear  Hodson  of  all  the  charges, 
and  if  the  accounts  of  the  Guides  wete  in  a  muddle,  it 
could  easily  be  understood  when  one  considers  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  necessarily  kept,  the  regi¬ 
ment  being  at  that  time  newly  formed  and  broken 
up  into  numerous  small  detachments,  each  receiving 
‘  advances  ’  to  account  for  in  a  very  haphazard  way 
whilst  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  regular  pay 
system  established.  1  do  not  however  attempt  to  enter 
into  that  question,  since  it  is  sufficient  that  after  thorough 
investigation,  no  charge  was  proved  against  Hodson. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  many  implacable 
enemies  anxious,  if  possible,  to  ruin  him.  It  is  significant 
that  such  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man  as  the 
late  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  as  well  as  many  others, 
remained  his  staunch  supporters  and  friends  to  the  last. 
During  his  command  of  Hodson’s  Horse,  a  regiment 
raised  during  the  Mutiny  and  under  much  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  Guides,  when  a  great  deal  of  money 
passed  through  his  hands,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  even 
a  rupee  being  unaccounted  for.  I  was  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Adjustment  of  his  affairs  after  his  death, 
and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  no  ‘  loot  ’  or,  indeed,  any 
property  beyond  his  own  ‘  service-kit  ’  was  found 
amongst  his  effects.  Hodson  was  peculiar  in  having 
more  bitter  enemies  than  any  man  I  ever  met.  He  had 
also  many  and  very  strong  friends.  As  an  example  of 
what  a  squabble  anything  about  ‘  Hodson  ’  is  certain  to 
create,  I  saw  in  a  review  of  Captain  Trotter’s  book, 
only  a  short  time  since,  that  ‘  Lord  Canning’s  Minute 
vanished  from  Sir  H.  Daly’s  desk  at  Delhi  while 
Hodson  had  access  to  that  desk,  and  that  the  missing 
file  was  found  in  Hodson’s  desk  after  Hodson’s  death.’ 
I  don’t  know  where  the  writer  got  his  authority  for 
this,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  most  abominable  accusation 
to  make,  and  I  certainly  never  heard  it  before.  Even 
if  ‘  Canning’s  Minute  ’  were  found  in  Hodson’s  desk, 
there  would  be  nothing  at  all  unnatural  in  the  fact, 
since  it  was  a  paper  vitally  concerning  Hodson,  and 
one  which  was  likely  to  be  in  his  possession,  since  he 
should  certainly  have  received  a  copy. 

“  It  is  such  interminable  and  freshly  cropping  up 
imputations  made  by  those  who  seem  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  vilifying  the  memory  of  Hodson  that  renders 
it  so  unpleasant  to  write  about  him.  As  to  Hodson’s 
life  as  a  Leader  of  Light  Horse,  I  consider  that  Captain 
Trotter’s  book  is  a  fair  and  honest  account.  I  had  the 
honour  of  serving  under  Hodson,  first  when  I  was  in 
command  of  the  Guides  at  Rhotak  and  subsequently 
when  attached  to  Hodson’s  Horse  on  the  march  from 
Delhi  to  join  Colin  Campbell  and  until  his  death,  and  I 
never  served  either  with  or  under  a  more  able  and 
gallant  Cavalry  Leader.  He  was  a  most  cheerful  and 
agreeable  companion  and  in  action  he  was  always  most 
cool  and  ever  forward  to  engage  the  enemy.  I  think 
the  description  of  his  ‘  chaffing  ’  his  opponent  when 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  is  rather  foolish  and  not  very 
likely.  I  was  with  him,  side-by-side  in  one  very  tight 
place,  but  there  was  no  chaff  or  banter  about  him  on 
that  occasion,  he  simply  dealt  his  blows  as  vigorously 
as  he  could  and  was  very  much  ‘  in  earnest  ’  about  it, 
as  indeed  we  all  were  until  we  cleared  our  immediate 
enemy  off  and  we  were  not  sorry  then  to  find  the 
remainder  had  gone  ! 

“  As  regards  the  case  of  Bisharut  Ali,  I  was  present 
on  the  occasion  and  can  answer  for  it  that  any  other 
British  officer  would  have  shot  him,  he  and  his  men 
were  all  fighting  against  us  and  were  as  much  rebels 
at  war  with  us  as  any  others  in  the  whole  Mutiny.  As 
for  the  Princes  they  thoroughly  deserved  their  fate  ;  it  is 
well  known  they  were  among  the  foremost  in  the 
frightful  massacre  on  May  1 1,  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
better  had  Hodson  not  made  himself  their  executioner, 
but  few  people  nowadays  can  realise  the  intense  feeling 
of  indignation  and  vengeance  roused  in  Englishmen 
by  the  thought  of  the  cruelties  English  women  and 
children  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Rebels  and  Mutineers 
in  that  great  struggle  for  mastery  in  1857. 

“  Lastly  as  to  the  sparing  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  in 
the  same  review  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there 
is  a  suggestion  that  Hodson  was  bribed  to  do  so  !  I 
never  heard  such  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  stories 
as  are  spread  about  him,  even  to  this  day,  by  his 
enemies. 


This  deliberate  opinion  of  so  well-known  and  so 
gallant  a  soldier  as  Sir  Charles  Gough,  written  forty- 
three  years  after  the  events  chronicled  in  Captain 
Trotter’s  book,  when  men’s  passions  have,  or  at  least 
should  have  had  time  to  cool,  may  be  reckoned  as 
conclusive  that  the  pitiful  attacks  on  the  memory  of 
Hodson  the  heroic  Leader  of  Light  Horse  are  unworthy 
of  discussion,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
any  further  attempt  to  revive  them  should  receive  no 
attention  from  fair-minded  people. 


A  CHARMING  MEMOIRIST. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka.”  Edited  by  Casimir 
Stryenski.  Authorised  translation  by  Lionel 
Strachey.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  125. 

O  the  many  memoirs  on  the  Napoleonic  period 
there  must  now  be  added  these  reminiscences  of 
the  Countess  Potocka,  which  “date  from  the  Third 
Partition  of  Poland  to  the  incorporation  of  what  was 
left  of  that  country  with  the  Russian  Empire”.  The 
translator  has  made  a  very  readable,  if  a  slightly  too 
colloquial,  version  and  prefixed  a  brief  introduction 
(with  a  helpful  genealogical  table)  in  which  the  captious 
would  not  unwillingly  perhaps  have  spared  the  affected 
freedom  of  adjective — Charles  XII.  is  in  one  sentence 
called  “pertinacious  and  ascetic”,  in  another  “the 
royal  Swede  of  the  stiff  chin  and  ready  sword” — for 
a  little  more  explanation  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which 
“  Casimir  Stryenski  ”,  also  a  Pole,  arranged  the 
memoirs  for  publication  :  nor  can  we  forgive  Mr. 
Strachey  for  fathering  the  book  on  the  English  world 
without  an  index,  an  absolutely  unforgivable  offence 
in  the  editor  of  anything  alleged  to  have  an  his¬ 
toric  value,  and  deserving,  a  distinguished  scholar 
once  said,  nothing  short  of  the  guillotine.  Atone¬ 
ment  it  is  true  is  offered  in  the  shape  of  the 
handsome  reproductions  of  old  portrait  prints,  but 
the  titles  of  three  of  these  at  least  require  correction. 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski  for  example  is  magniloquently 
termed  “Commander  of  the  Forces  of  Charles  XII.  ” 
and  “  the  groping  reader”  may  well  ask  “What  forces?” 
Does  Mr.  Strachey  seriously  mean  that  the  Swedish  army 
which  conquered  Poland  was  “commanded”  by  Stanis¬ 
laus  Poniatowski?  We  sincerely  hope  not,  but  if  not 
what  can  the  words  mean  ?  Again  Frederick  Augustus 
(taken  from  a  painting  of  1790)  is  called  “  King  of 
Saxony  ”,  and  that  with  “  Herzog  ”  and  “  Churfurst  ” 
staring  the  reader  in  the  face  at  the  base  of  the  portrait. 
Mr.  Strachey  by  not  pointing  out  that  there  was  no 
King  of  Saxony  till  1806  lays  himself  open  to  un¬ 
charitable  suspicions,  which  are  not  allayed  when 
we  discover  Joseph  II.  described  as  “Emperor  of 
Germany  ”  which  he  certainly  was  not.  What  Joseph  II. 
was  might  have  been  found  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  “  Lloly 
Roman  Empire”  or  even  in  Voltaire  whom  Mr. 
Strachey  is  disposed  to  cite  as  an  authority.  We 
could  wish  also  that  the  map  of  Europe  kindly  supplied, 
but  on  a  scale  which  makes  it  almost  useless,  was  not 
such  a  terrible  jumble  of  modern  and  historic  nomen¬ 
clature,  “  Belgium  ”,  “  Austria  -  Hungary  ”,  “  The 

German  Empire”,  “Roumania”,  “Bulgaria”,  mas¬ 
querading  on  a  map  professing  to  show  the  Polish 
partitions  of  ’72,  ’93,  and  ’95. 

Turning  to  the  Countess  we  find  her  starting  with  a 
charming  flourish.  “It  seemed  to  me”,  she  boldly 
avows,  “  this  I  can  say  without  boasting,  that  I  was 
able  to  bring  more  interesting  facts  together  than 
those  which  built  the  good  Margravine’s  fame,”  the 
witty  and  ever-memorable  Wilhelmina  whose  memoirs 
moved  her  to  take  up  her  pen.  But,  alas,  rude  as  it  is 
to  contradict  a  lady,  we  fear  she  has  not  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  record  which  will  be  to  the  historic 
student  what  the  possessor  of  “that  wretchedly 
meagre  principality”  who  “found  brains  in  her 
soup”  put  into  his  hands.  Nor  is  the  reason  quite 
what  the  Countess  Potocka  regretfully  admits;  “not 
everyone  can  be  sister  to  a  great  man  ”  but  simply  that 
Wilhelmina  told  us  what  was  both  new  and  important, 
whereas  our  author,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  rs 
at  best  only  able  to  add  a  touch  or  two  to  the  mise-en- 
scene,  to  fill  in  a  little  of  the  bye  play,  and  most  usually 
to  say  ditto  to  what  we  knew  already.  Even  as  regards 
Poland,  her  centre  theme,  the  winnowing  fan  of  th< 
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bearish  Dryasdust  would  reduce  the  gist  of  her  auto¬ 
biographic  confidences  to  painfully  slender  proportions. 
Madame  is  in  fact  a  trifle  credulous.  “  Oh  !  for  the  good 
old  days  ”,  she  cries,  “  when  people  believed  in  every¬ 
thing  ”,  and  in  another  delightful  aside  pronounces 
that  “morality  and  imagination  ”  are  “  alas  !  the  two 
things  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  reconciled  ”. 
Substitute  “historic  truth”  for  “imagination”  and 
we  see  why  a  Droysen,  a  Seeley  or  a  Treitschke  wTould 
smile  at  her  seriously  lively  analysis  of  the  negotiations 
at  Tilsit.  Poor  Dryasdust,  who  revels  in  gossip  and 
the  personal  equation  but  to  whom  the  archives  have 
given  up  their  dead  secrets,  unhappily  cannot  reduce 
that  famous  Treaty  to  “the  insinuating  ways  of 
Alexander  ”  or  even  the  “  repentant  beauty  ”  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  any  more  than  he  can  dare  to  ascribe 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  a  curtain  lecture  of  Atossa  or 
the  English  Reformation  to  the  bright  eyes  of  Anne 
Boleyn. 

But  we  would  not  do  the  Countess  an  injustice. 
Though  her  memoirs  only  belong  to  the  second  rank 
she  writes  with  such  a  charming  egoism  and  candour, 
and  with  such  a  vivid  sincerity  that  we  are  transported 
at  once  into  that  ancien  regime  so  often  described 
but  which  can  only  be  felt  and  breathed.  In  her 
pages  we  may  sup  with  Kaunitz  or  take  tea  with 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  be  frozen  by  Marie  Louise 
and  laugh  with  Talleyrand,  or  smother  the  derision 
of  “our  royal  blood”  at  the  splendid  vulgarity  of 
parvenus  French  Marshals  and  their  Mesdames  Sans- 
Gene  ;  we  may  walk  in  Davout’s  Park  till  the  bushes 
are  thick  with  our  flounces  and  our  lilac-laced  boots  are 
greenish  of  hue.  Above  all  we  may  stare  in  awe  at 
Napoleon.  Indeed  the  Countess’  description  of  her 
feelings  on  first  seeing  the  mighty  man  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  read  as  a  footnote  to  Heine’s  immortal 
Diisseldorf  portrait.  For  madame  has  moved  in  exalted 
circles,  has  flirted  with  emperors  and  ambassadors — she 
has  a  penetrating  eye  for  character,  an  airy  pen  most 
agreeably  whetted  with  a  truly  feminine  sharpness  for 
the  foibles  and  vagaries  of  her  own  sex  and  evinces 
a  pretty  turn  for  polished  epigram  as  when  she 
describes  Alexander  I.  as  “  playing  at  constitution 
making  as  little  girls  play  at  being  lady  ”  !  Nay  more  she 
can  hint  the  improper  with  that  sauciest  of  scornful 
shrugs  which  the  breeding  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  alone 
can  teach  (witness  her  account  of  how  “poor”  be- 
rouged  M.  de  Narbonne  had  the  impudence  to  surprise 
her  in  her  bath,  or  the  delicate  acid  of  her  etchings  of 
Madame  Walewska  and  the  Princess  Pauline  Bor- 
ghese).  But  these  and  many  other  things  the  reader 
must  find  for  himself :  he  will  not  be  bored  by  a  single 
dull  page  and  he  will  understand  at  the  end  better  than 
a  four-volume  history  could  tell  him  the  worst  and  the 
best — and  a  very  fine  best  it  is — that  lay  in  a  Polish 
noble’s  heart. 


THE  REAL  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

“  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 

Testament.”  By  E.  Nestle.  Translated  by  W. 

Edie.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  igoi. 

10.9.  6 d. 

TAR.  EBERHARD  NESTLE  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  among  the  German  theologians 
of.  the  day.  He  regards  the  late  Paul  de  Lagarde  as 
“  the  model  scholar  ”,  and  he  reminds  us  of  his  master. 
He  is  a  distinguished  Orientalist  and  also  a  thoroughly 
trained  classical  scholar,  and  in  both  capacities,  but 
especially  by  throwing  light  from  Syria  upon  the 
European  history  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Scripture.  His  accuracy 
and  his  command  of  remote  facts  are  marvellous,  and 
he  has  the  gift  of  filling  the  most  abstruse  of  subjects 
with  interest.  But  he,  like  Lagarde,  has  serious 
limitations.  His  mind  is  not  constructive,  and  his  best 
work  is  done  in  supplementing  that  of  others  and  in 
supplying  them  with  thoughts  and  materials.  He  is  a 
thorough  antiquary  in  spirit,  and  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  as  the  sole  author  of  a  series  of  theo¬ 
logical  “Notes  and  Queries”;  his  tendencies  are 
strongly  conservative,  and  he  is  absolutely  void  of  the 
metaphysical  instinct.  He  has  lived  in  England  and  is 
an  admirer  of  English  theological  methods  ;  but  he  has 


not  received  in  Germany  the  recognition  he  deserves, 
More  than  once  he  has  taken  his  readers  into  his 
confidence,  and  told  them  how  his  failure  to  obtain  a 
University  professorship  has  hampered  him  in  his  work. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  business  of  ours  to  criticise  a  foreign 
system  of  appointment ;  but  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  theological  chairs  in  Germany  are 
occupied  by  men  inferior  to  Dr.  Nestle  in  ability  and 
attainments. 

Such  work  as  Lagarde’s  and  Nestle’s  has  a  greater 
value  than  that  of  most  of  the  authors  of  ambitious 
treatises.  For  on  the  border  line  between  theology 
and  history  and  scholarship  the  advances  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  too  rapid  for  ponderous  volumes  to  be 
permanent.  Quickness  in  detecting  new  facts,  the 
capacity  for  surveying  as  a  whole  a  vast  and  compli¬ 
cated  field  of  inquiry,  originality  in  the  combination  of 
data,  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  the  power  of 
stimulating  others  to  inquiry,  are  more  useful  qualities, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  than  that  of  making 
an  orderly  statement.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Nestle  fails 
in  comparison  with  other  authors  of  text-books  upon 
his  subject.  We  could  wish  that  his  book  had  been 
more  systematic  and  more  complete,  as  it  might  have 
been  without  any  increase  of  its  length.  But  these 
defects  do  not  lessen  its  merit  of  giving  a  vivid  and 
accurate  general  impression  of  the  subject,  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties  and  its  fascination.  No  work  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  English  is  its  equal  in  this  respect. 

The  subject  is,  indeed,  one  of  infinite  interest.  The 
student  can  trace  the  sacred  text,  in  varying  forms, 
almost  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles  ;  in  fact,  the  Christian 
centuries  are  coming  to  seem  too  short  for  the  many 
changes  for  which  time  must  be  allowed.  And  the 
forms  vary  with  place  as  well  as  with  time,  and  their 
resemblances  are  as  perplexing  as  their  variations. 
To  take  one  famous  instance  ;  in  S.  Matt.  i.  16  the 
great  Greek  MSS.  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  text 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  an  array  of  evidence, 
quite  as  old  and  more  widely  distributed,  gives  a 
decidedly  different  reading.  As  Dr.  Nestle  says  “in 
an  old  Syriac  fragment  from  the  far  East  (the  Curetonian) 
there  suddenly  appears  a  reading  which  is  also  found  in 
Latin  witnesses  from  the  far  West,  and  confirmed 
by  four  solitary  Greek  MSS.,  written  probably  in 
Calabria  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages”.  And  it 
is  generally  known  that  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  has  lately 
furnished  a  third,  and  a  seriously  discrepant,  reading. 
The  confidence  of  Tischendorf’s  time,  that  the  problems 
of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  were  on  the  point 
of  solution,  has  long  been  abandoned;  in  the  face  of 
such  phenomena  it  is  strange  that  it  could  have  been 
entertained.  But  the  temper  of  scholars  is  not  that  of 
despair  ;  each  attempt,  though  it  has  not  reached  the 
goal,  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  advance. 

For  we  know,  at  least,  what  the  New  Testament  rs 
not.  It  is  not  the  “  Textus  Receptus  ”.  Stephanus, 
its  publisher,  inflicted  grave  injury  upon  knowledge 
when  he  imposed  his  volume  upon  the  world  by  success¬ 
ful  audacity  in  advertising.  Its  merits  may  be  estimated 
by  its  text  of  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus,  whose  work 
was  borrowed  by  Stephanus,  had  only  one  MS.  for  this 
book,  and  it  was  defective.  Instead  of  seeking  for 
another  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  he  boldly  translated  the  Latin 
Vulgate  back  into  Greek,  with  some  schoolboy  errors 
pardonable  in  that  age.  His  work  is  still  circulated 
as  that  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Bible  Society  of 
London.  He  had  but  followed  the  example  of  the 
scribes  of  MSS.  from  the  earliest  times.  They  had 
none  of  our  modern  scruples  about  accuracy,  and  no 
veneration  for  any  particular  form  of  the  sacred  text. 
The  work  of  the  inquirer  is,  in  fact,  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  he  can  their  attempts  at  improvement,  which  are 
rarely  so  easy  of  detection  as  the  forgery  of  Erasmus. 
But  we  can  safely  take  a  further  step.  The  New 
Testament  is  not  the  text  which  underlies  the  “Textus 
Receptus”.  Dr.  Burgon’s  cause  is  lost.  He  and  his 
party  did  a  real  service  in  letting  us  know  what  was 
read  by  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Greek  Fathers;  but 
their  New  Testament,  which  Stephanus  reproduced  very 
imperfectly,  had  been  deliberately  and  unsparingly  re¬ 
vised.  Nor  again,  though  we  say  it  with  hesitation,  5s 
the  New  Testament  the  text  constructed  on  scientific 
methods  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  This  is  no  arbitrary 
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and  eclectic  work  of  their  own,  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  ! 
revision,  though  one  made  so  early,  and  so  ably  and 
unobtrusively,  that  only  the  strong  witness  of  an 
equally  old  tradition,  which  gives  us  a  more  vivid  and 
more  "archaic  text,  could  lead  us  to  doubt  its  origin¬ 
ality.  But  this  we  have,  preserved  not  so  much  in 
Greek  as  in  the  oldest  Syriac  and  Latin  translations. 
And  from  this,  after  making  the  necessary  deductions, 
the  best  scholars  of  our  time  are  hoping  to  recover  the 
real  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Whether  or  no  this 
hope  be  well  grounded,  the  time  when  it  was  enter¬ 
tained  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  these  studies. 
For  it  was  the  time  when  strong  and  independent 
scholars,  such  as  Blass  and  Ramsay,  entered  upon  the 
subject  and  infused  new  life  into  a  pursuit  which  was 
tending  to  become  sterile  and  conventional. 


LOPPING  THE  “GOLDEN  BOUGH”. 

“  Magic  and  Religion.”  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  : 
Longmans.  1901.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

THESE  are  essays  republished  by  Mr.  Lang  from 
various  magazines  on  the  very  fascinating,  but 
very  vague  and  disputable,  topics  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  human  society  as  inferred  from  folklore, 
religious  tradition  and  ceremonies.  In  this  field  Mr. 
Lang*  is  something  more  than  an  amateur,  while  he  is 
less  of  an  expert  than  Mr.  Frazer,  whose  startling 
theories  in  the  “Golden  Bough  ”  form  the  main  subject 
of  Mr.  Lang’s  criticisms.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
think,  if  it  came  to  weighing  authorities,  that  we  should 
have  to  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Frazer  as  against  Mr. 
Lang,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  such  com¬ 
parison.  We  are  not  put  to  the  alternative  of  accepting 
Mr.  Frazer  or  Mr.  Lang,  but  are  merely  asked  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  negative  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Frazer’s  theories.  The  “Science  of  Religion”  is,  we 
would  not  like  to  say,  one  of  those  “  sciences  falsely  so- 
called  ”,  but  it  has  often  demanded  revision  of  current 
religious  opinion  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  Mr.  j 
Lang  finds  the  right  word  for  it  by  calling  it  the  “  nas¬ 
cent  science  ”  and  his  attitude  towards  its  conclusions 
all  through  these  essays  is  sceptical.  One  half  of  a 
story  is  good  till  the  other  is  told,  is  the  very  sound 
method  which  Mr.  Lang  applies  to  such  theories  as  Mr. 
Frazer’s  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  from  magic,  and  his  j 
hypotheses  as  to  the  partial  origin  of  the  belief  in  the 
divine  character  of  Christ.  Speculations  of  this  kind 
have  all  the  effects  of  an  insidious  attack  on  revealed  J 
religion  even  if  those  effects  are  not  primarily  intended. 
The  arguments  from  archaeology  (as  they  may 
be  called)  appear  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  regular 
theologian  ;  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  way  to  meet  one  folklorist  is  to 
set  another  folklorist  on  showing  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  says  is  pure  assumption  without  evidence, 
and  that  he  has  omitted  a  great  deal  which  is  I 
absolutely  opposed  to  his  symmetrically  constructed 
system.  For  example  Mr.  Lang  asks  why  if  the  origin 
of  religious  ceremonies,  the  cult  of  the  gods,  or  god,  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  lost  faith  of  men  in  the  power  of 
magic,  why  do  we  find  along  with  magic  the  god  to 
whom  no  prayers  are  addressed  or  sacrifices  made  ?  So 
too  Mr.  Lang  shows  that  Mr.  Frazer’s  daring  hypotheses 
as  to  the  relation  of  certain  extraordinary  Babylonian 
and  other  Eastern  customs  to  the  history  of  Christ 
become  of  extremely  doubtful  relevance,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  great  number  of  omitted  facts 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis.  Logically 
Mr.  Lang’s  argument  is  irrefragable.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Mr.  Frazer  can  only  be  met  by  as  close  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Lang’s  facts  as  Mr.  Lang  has  made  of 
Mr.  Frazer’s. 

But  what  we  feel  about  it  all  is  that  these  are  kinds 
of  facts  that  are  susceptible  neither  of  historic  nor 
experimental  proof,  and  are  therefore  wholly  unsuitable 
as  a  basis  for  scientific  hypothesis  in  either  philosophy 
or  religion.  Even  as  mere  facts  of  human  history 
of  law  and  custom  they  are  for  ever  shut  off  from  us 
by  impenetrable  mystery.  The  records  are  deficient, 
and  our  interpretation  is  impossible  because  our 
psychological  condition  is  alien  to  that  of  the  men 
amongst  whom  the  phenomena  arose.  But  when  a 
“  nascent  science  ”  which  at  the  best  consists  of 


ingenious  guesses,  which  interpreted  everything  yester¬ 
day  by  sun  myths,  or  dawn  myths,  or  wind  myths, 
and  to-day  sees  everything  in  the  “  Covent  Garden 
vegetable  myth  ”,  applies  its  unsettled  hypotheses 
to  the  “explanation”  of  such  beliefs  as  that  of 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  is  desirable  that  its 
ridiculous  pretensions  should  be  exposed.  Mr.  Lang 
analyses  mercilessly,  with  equal  resources  of  logic  and 
humour,  the  irrelevant  analogies  on  which  Mr.  Frazer’s 
theories  of  the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  king  man-god  at 
Babylon  or  in  Persia  are  based.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  ceremony,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  meant 
anything  like  Mr.  Frazer  says  it  meant.  This  has  no 
foundation  in  history  or  in  reason.  Similar  ceremonies 
throughout  the  world  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  divinity.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture  without 
historical  basis  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  this 
Babylonian  ceremony  and  the  Hebrew  festival  of  the 
Purim.  We  make  no  pretence  of  preserving  Mr.  Lang’s 
detachment  of  mind  in  treating  this  monstrous  theory 
of  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  having  grown  out  of 
the  accident  that  He  was  put  to  death  as  one  of  these 
mock  kings — the  story  of  the  release  of  Barabbas — as  a 
mere  piece  of  mistaken  scholarship.  Such  a  blunder  is 
an  offence.  Mr.  Lang  remarks  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  idea  is  undeniable.  In  contenting  himself  with  the 
criticism  that  the  alleged  religious  element  in  the  festivals 
is  imported  by  the  aid  of  remote  inference,  daring  con¬ 
jecture,  and  some  disregard  of  documentary  history,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lang  does  not  take  a  sufficiently 
serious  view  of  the  question.  Scholarship  should  not 
be  so  careless  as  to  be  justly  chargeable  with  these 
faults,  even  were  nothing  more  important  at  issue  than 
the  personality  of  Jupiter  or  one  of  the  “vegetable 
gods  ”.  But  something  more  than  a  question  of 
scholarship  is  involved  in  Mr.  Frazer’s  theories, 
and  Mr.  Lang  does  not  seem  to  recognise  the 
gravity  of  discussing  the  personality  of  Christ  as  if 
he  were  some  mythical  figure  of  obscure  folklore. 
While  Mr.  Lang  was  pointing  out  that  folklore 
cannot  yet  be  deemed  a  science,  and  that  it  has  been 
reasonably  regarded  with  suspicion  by  serious  scholar¬ 
ship  as  a  playground  for  all  sorts  of  haphazard  guess- 
ings  and  hypotheses,  and  as  changeable  as  the  fashions 
of  women’s  dress,  he  might  have  allowed  himself  to  say, 
without  departing  from  his  role  of  dispassionate  critic, 
that  it  is  inexcusable  to  play  with  the  personality  of 
Christ  as  if  He  were  one  of  the  stock  puppets  of  the 
folklorist.  That  is  a  subject  for  the  rigorous  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  taboo,  of  which  Mr.  Lang  writes  so  inte¬ 
restingly.  For  those  however  who  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  strange  grotesque  theory,  and  overawed  by  Mr. 
Frazer’s  reputation  for  learning,  Mr.  Lang’s  acute 
and  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  will  be 
useful,  though  we  are  afraid  we  must  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Lang  himself  says  that  it  tends  to  become  a  little 
tedious.  Of  the  other  essays  we  need  only  say  that 
they  are  marked  by  Mr.  Lang’s  characteristic  qualities. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Black  Mask.”  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  London: 

Grant  Richards.  1901.  6j. 

The  book  is  the  “  revers  de  la  mddaille  ”.  We  have 
been  surfeited  with  romances  glorifying  the  crafty 
detectives  who  bring  wicked  burglars  to  justice.  Here 
we  have  very  much  the  same  kind  of  story,  only  the 
heroes  are  burglars  and  our  sympathies  are  enrolled  on 
the  side  of  housebreaking  and  other  forms  of  law¬ 
breaking.  The  chief  character  is  a  sort  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  the  burgling  world,  and  the  chronicles  are 
set  forth,  Boswell  fashion,  by  a  replica  of  Dr.  Watson, 
who  reveals  his  own  snubs  and  shortcomings  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  master.  The  stories  are 
amusing  enough,  but  the  attempts  to  combine  senti¬ 
mentalism  with  burglary  tax  our  credulity  very  far. 
The  amateur  cracksman,  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
already  made  in  another  volume  by  the  same  author, 
languishes  over  a  sunrise  or  an  autumn  tint,  celebrates 
Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  by  sending  her  a  unique  vase 
which  he  has  purloined  from  the  British  Museum,  is  at 
once  brave,  tender  and  true,  and  finally  gives  up  his 
life  for  his  country  in  the  South  African  war.  Of  course 
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this  is  not  the  first  time  that  criminals  have  been  glori¬ 
fied  in  fiction,  and  no  doubt  if  “  The  Black  Mask  ”  were 
republished  at  a  penny,  it  would  tend  to  popularise 
theft  among  the  youth  of  the  lower  classes.  As  it  is,  it 
will  probably  be  read  without  much  danger,  but  it 
would  be  improved  by  a  revision  of  the  dog-Italian 
phrases,  which  are  scattered  about  the  various  chapters 
dealing  with  the  Camorra. 

“  Light  Freights.”  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  London  : 

Methuen.  1901.  3 x .  6 cl. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  come  into  the  world  to  prove  that  a 
Max  Adeler  can  be  reared  on  English  ground.  His 
publishers  announce  that  the  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  who  have  delighted  in  “  Many  Cargoes  ”  and 
“  Sea  Urchins”  will  welcome  this  new  volume  of  stories 
with  great  pleasure.  Of  these  multitudes  and  their 
feelings  we  cannot  speak  ;  ail  the  stories  are  light  to 
frothiness,  and  in  most  of  them  there  is  genuine  laughter. 
One,  entitled  “  The  Resurrection  of  Mr.  Wiggett  ”,  is 
excellent  of  its  kind. 

“The  Devastators.”  By  Ada  Cambridge.  London: 

Methuen.  1901.  6x. 

Miss  Cambridge’s  new  novel  is  written  on  somewhat 
commonplace  lines,  contains  some  shrewd  character¬ 
drawing,  and  holds  one  strong  but  improbable  situation 
wherein  the  good  doctor  who  had  never  told  his  love 
rates  the  erring  husband  whose  neglect  had  killed  the 
perfectly  estimable  but  slightly  insipid  wife.  “The 
Devastators  ” — a  title  unhappily  reminiscent  of  one  of 
Mr.  Kipling’s  worst  poems — are  people  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty,  and  the  author  perhaps  somewhat  over¬ 
rates  the  influence  of  certain  primitive  human  feelings. 
She  has  done  better  work. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Travels  Round  Our  Village.”  By  E.  G.  Hayden.  Westmin¬ 
ster  :  Constable.  1901.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

This  is  a  pleasant  book  on  village  tittle-tattle,  quite  one  of 
the  pleasantest  we  have  seen  for  some  time  past,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  line  by  Mr.  Leslie  Brooke— the  volume,  all  honour 
to  those  responsible  for  it,  does  not  contain  a  single  cheap  and 
nasty  photograph  on  heavy,  shining  and  strongly  smelling 
paper — strikes  us  as  very  happy.  The  village  in  question  is  in 
Berkshire,  and,  though  the  author  does  not  say  exactly  where 
it  lies,  probably  we  should  not  be  far  from  the  mark  if  we 
selected  one  of  the  little  watercress-bearing  villages  about  the 
admirable  old  town  of  Wantage,  Alfred’s  birthplace  :  it  is 
probably  within  a  fairly  easy  drive  of  the  Blowing  Stone  and 
the  grand  downs  that  lie  about  the  White  Horse.  Here 
is  a  most  refreshing  land  with  hamlets  as  quiet  and  as  steeped 
in  peace  as  that  one  in  “  Aylmer’s  Field  ”  where  the  same 
waggon  year  by  year  deepened  the  same  old  rut.  The  labourers 
are  simple,  but  not  so  much  the  prey  of  quack  politicians  as  of 
quack  pill  manufacturers.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  trumpery  rubbish  talked  about  giving  the  labourer 
“  access  to  the  land  ”  and  so  forth  fails  to  attract  in  “  Our 
Village”.  “  Who  could  live  on  three  acres,  ’specly  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a-top  of  the  downs  wher’  nothen  wun’t  grow?” 
And  :  “  Wher’ud  you  get  beastes  anuff  for  iverybody 

to  ha’  one  ?  ”  And  :  “  Who  ’ud  pay  we  our  wages,  if  sa  be  as 
all  the  land  wur  tuk  from  the  farmers?  We  couldn’t 
live  wi’out  our  bit  of  money,  ee  knaw.”  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  that  bit  of  money  would  s  oon  melt  away  if  a  great  system 
of  peasant  proprietorship  were  set  up  in  days  when  wheat  is 
fetching  but  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  shillings  a  quarter  ;  and 
the  English  peasant,  we  believe,  sees  this  as  plainly  as  any¬ 
one.  Mrs.  Hayden  gives  one  or  two  tempting  recipes  for  old 
village  cures  and  beverages.  Dandelion  wine  is  perhaps  not 
exactly  tempting,  but  it  has,  we  believe,  its  virtues.  “To 
make  9  gallons  of  wine  :  boil  27  quarts  of  pips  in  9  gallons 
of  water  for  an  hour.  Strain  and  boil  again  with  13^  lb. 
of  best  Demerara  sugar,  1  oz.  of  hops,  \  lb.  of  brown 
ginger,  and  sufficient  orange  and  lemon  peel  to  taste.  Slice 
18  Seville  oranges  and  12  lemons  and  put  to  them  13J  lb.  of 
sugar  as  above.  Pour  over  them  the  boiling  liquid  :  when 
blood-warm  add  a  little  brewer’s  yeast.”  But  surely  this 
is  a  glorified  variety  of  the  old  dandelion  wine  of  the  old  village 
wife  ?  Among  the  flowers  found  in  the  district  is  the  rare 
moth  mullein.  Crab  apples  are  described  as  numerous.  A 
year  or  two  ago  not  very  far  from  Wantage  we  found  a 
quantity  of  the  edible  variety  of  this  fruit,  as  juicy  and  good  as 
many  an  orchard  or  garden-grown  pippin. 

“The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland.”  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  an  edition  of  Madame  Roland’s  memoirs  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  good  many  students  of  French 
Revolution  literature.  The  translation  was  made  from  Bax’s 


original  edition,  which  was  first  published  in  England  in  1795 
within  two  years  of  Madame  Roland’s  death.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  some  small  portraits  of  leading  men  of  the  party  to  which 
M  adame  Roland  belonged,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barbaroux  and 
others  ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  Vergniaud,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  throughout  the  Memoirs  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
brilliant  and  fascinating  leader  of  the  Girondists.  In  some 
detached  notes,  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Memoirs  and 
which  were  written  a  few  days  before  her  execution,  Madame 
Roland  declares  that  if  she  had  been  permitted  to  live  on  her 
one  desire  would  have  been  to  draw  up  the  annals  of  the  time 
and  “  to  become  the  Macaulay  of  her  country  ”.  The  Macaulay 
in  question  has  long  been  utterly  forgotten — Catherine  Macaulay 
who  wrote  “The  History  of  England”  and  died  a  few  years 
before  Madame  Roland. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  only  articles  in  the  quarterly  reviews  which  cover 
the  same  ground  to  any  material  extent  are  those  dealing  with 
party  and  political  questions.  In  the  “Quarterly”  the 
“  Paralysis  of  Parliament”  forms  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  plaint 
concerning  the  ineptitude  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  inepti¬ 
tude  which  appears  to  be  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
last  session  was  the  first  of  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new  reign. 
Of  course  the  paralysis  is  traced  to  Ministers  themselves,  and 
the  “  Quarterly  ”  proceeds  to  explain  what  in  its  opinion  they 
should  do  in  order  to  bring  Parliament  into  line  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  business  and  common  sense.  The  changes  sug¬ 
gested  include  the  better  arrangement  of  private  business,  some 
limitation  of  the  license  of  supplementary  questioning,  the  removal 
of  the  anomaly  about  the  closure  in  committee,  a  restriction  of 
the  right  to  move  the  adjournment  by  way  of  emergency,  and  a 
time  limit  for  speeches.  Whilst  the  “Quarterly”  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  domestic  questions  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  looks 
chiefly  at  South  African  affairs,  and  says  “  it  is  certain 
that  in  times  such  as  these  Parliament  will  postpone 
[  domestic  questions  of  great  difficulty  to  the  primary  object  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  South  African  war”.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  the  popular 
mandate  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  neither  in  the  opinion  of 
the  “  Edinburgh  ”  has  the  nation  “  yet  grasped  the  gigantic 
nature  of  the  task  which  lies  before  it  ;  for  when  at  last  the 
conquest  is  complete  will  the  constitutional  government  of 
South  Africa  be  much  nearer?” 

An  article  in  the  “Quarterly”  on  the  Empress  Frederick 
reminds  us  of  an  appreciation  in  the  same  review  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Is  it  from  the  same  pen?  It  seems  to  show  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Empress,  especially  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  side.  We  see  her  as  wife,  mother,  and  woman,  now  sorrow¬ 
ing  with  others,  now  participating  in  their  joys,  a  woman  of 
exceptional  mental  gifts.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  the 
perfect  accord  in  which  they  lived  is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  pathetic  cry  which  she  uttered  when  he  died  :  “  Fritz, 
Fritz,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  given  me  pain.” 
“  The  tragedy  of  her  life  ”,  says  the  reviewer,  “  may  by  and  by 
obscure  the  memory  of  her  abilities,  of  the  vigour  of  her  mind, 
the  width  of  her  reading  and  her  skill  in  various  branches  of 
art  ;  but  if  these  should  be  forgotten,  the  memorials  of  her 
active  benevolence  will  remain  in  the  many  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  associated  with  her  name”.  But  chiefly  she  will  be 
remembered  as  the  heroic-hearted  woman  who,  endowed  with 
singular  capacity  for  enjoyment,  was  called  upon  to  suffer  so 
much,  and  in  a  life  of  singular  vicissitudes  preserved  unspoilt 
to  the  last  the  simplicity  of  her  character.  Next  to  this  article, 
the  contribution  in  the  “Quarterly”  which  will  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  most  readers  is  an  excellent  account  of  Thuggee— “  A 
Religion  of  Murder  ”.  That  Thuggee  was  a  religion  there  can 
be  no  doubt  ;  it  was  moreover  a  religion  whose  watchword  was 
Thorough.  Its  votaries  never  robbed  without  murdering,  and  if 
they  murdered  one  they  murdered  all,  so  that  neither 
man  nor  dog  should  live  to  tell  of  their  doings.  The  system  on 
which  they  worked  is  explained  by  the  reviewer.  That  Thuggee 
was  permitted  to  exist  so  long  was  largely  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  belief  of  the  Indian  Government  that  it  was  impossible  to 
put  it  down.  It  was  not  until  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Sleeman  took  up  the  matter,  on  his  own  initiative  and  without 
the  hope  of  reward,  that  the  hideous  organisation  was  broken 
up.  Some  idea  is  afforded  of  Thug  depredations  by  a  table 
which  shows  that  one  man  alone  was  concerned  in  931  murders, 
and  the  object  of  each  murder  was  probably  the  pettiest  of 
robberies.  Of  the  other  articles  in  the  “Quarterly”  those 
which  deserve  more  than  cursory  reading  are  on  the  National 
Conflict  in  Austria-Hungary  written  by  an  Austrian,  as  the 
editor  points  out  (an  announcement  which  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
equalled  only  by  the  inclusion  of  illustrations  in  the  quarterlies) 
and  on  the  Plague,  a  gloomy  and  disquieting  prediction  that  the 
resources  of  science  will  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  stamping 
out  the  disease. 

More  hopeful  of  ultimate  success  is  the  writer  of  the  artic  e 
in  the  “  Edinburgh  ”  on  the  fight  against  consumption.  He 
points  out  that  fresh  air  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  slowly 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  surely  the  truth  is  being  recognised  by 
the  public  that  present-day  habits  need  only  to  be  radically 
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changed  to  reduce  the  enemy  almost  to  insignificance.  In¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  that  clean  and  well-ventilated  houses 
have  in  their  air  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  of 
bacilli  contained  in  the  air  of  dirty  houses.  The  “  Edinburgh” 
suggests  that  “the  scientific  discovery  of  the  open-air  cure  for 
consumption  may  lead  to  the  still  more  wide-reaching  popular 
discovery  that  fresh  air  is  the  primary  condition  of  our  pre¬ 
servation  not  only  from  consumption  but  from  a  host  of  deadly 
diseases  and  distressing  ailments”.  Incidentally  the  writer 
expresses  surprise  that  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Empire 
“  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  against  the  common  diffusion 
of  tuberculous  dust ;  no  spittoons  are  ordered  by  public  authority 
to  be  placed  on  crowded  railway-platforms,  in  places  of  resort, 
and  in  the  main  streets,  where  they  might  be  attached  to  every 
lamp-post,  with  much  advantage  ;  nor  are  the  pavements  kept 
properly  clean.  Consumption  is  actually  increasing  in  central 
and  northern  London  ”.  An  article  on  the  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  in  1798,  based  on  the  documents  supplied  by 
Captain  de  la  Jonquiere  in  his  official  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  supplies  some  interesting  details  of  Napoleon’s 
cherished  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but  convicts  him 
of  “  a  base  cowardly  lie,  framed  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  own 
blunder  on  the  shoulders  of  a  dead  colleague”  in  attributing  to 
Brueys  the  disaster  at  Aboukir.  Brueys  has  long  been  regarded 
as  having  courted  the  disaster  by  obstinate  disobedience  to 
Napoleon’s  orders,  but  the  evidence  now  brought  forward  by 
M.  de  la  Jonquiere  fixes  the  responsibility  on  Napoleon  himself. 
“  Rome  and  the  Novelists  ”  is  the  title  of  an  essay  which  does 
not  rely  on  recent  ephemeral  productions  for  a  peg,  but  seeks  to 
discover  in  fiction  the  secret  of  the  power  and  attraction  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  October  number  of  “The  Law  Quarterly  Review” 
concludes  the  seventeenth  volume.  In  the  notes  we  must 
call  attention  to  an  admirable  one  that  discusses  the  recent 
Taff  Vale  Trade  Union  Case  in  the  light  of  general  legal 
principles.  Mr.  Thomas  Sevan  concludes  his  interesting 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos  points  out  the  analogies  in 
the  French  law  to  the  English  law  of  specific  performance. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Butterworth  reviews  the  bulky  work  on  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  which  we  reviewed 
some  time  ago.  Chief  Justice  De  Villiers  treats  of  the  English 
and  Roman  Law  of  Defamation.  The  editor  contributes  what 
he  calls  “  Afterthoughts  on  Consideration”  in  his  well-known 
lucid  manner  :  and  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan  has  an  article  on  the 
Scientific  Study  of  the  Muhammadan  Law.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  article  at  the  present  time  is  that  by  Professor 
Westlake  on  the  “  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Title  by  Conquest” 
in  which  he  contends  for  the  proposition  amongst  others  that  in 
the  case  of  conquest,  as  of  the  Transvaal  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  at 
the  option  of  the  nationals  whether  they  become  subjects  of  the 
conquering  state  or  not,  if  they  do  not  by  residence  or  in  some 
tacit  or  express  manner  accept  the  new  order  set  up  in  their 
country.  There  are  the  usual  reviews  of  important  new  law 
books. 

The  “  Church  Quarterly  Review  ”  contains  three  articles 
which  everyone  should  read — on  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
scheme,  Education  in  Parliament,  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
Liverpool  Cathedral  is  a  national  matter,  and  the  ordinary 
layman  should  know  the  history  of  the  scheme,  which  he  will 
find  admirably  told  here.  We  note  that  the  reviewer,  while 
generally  in  favour  of  Gothic,  deprecates  mere  antiquarianism. 
The  article  on  the  Church  and  Elementary  Education  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  thorough — the  questions  raised  are  too  large  to 
discuss  in  a  mere  conspectus  such  as  this.  But  the  best  of  these 
three  admirable  essays  is  that  on  Westcott— written  plainly  by 
one  who  knew  him  well.  We  do  not  know  but  we  should  think 
it  very  likely  to  be  Canon  Armytage  Robinson.  The  man,  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  theologian  and  the  scholar  are  brilliantly 
sketched.  One’s  sense  of  the  Church’s  loss  is  deepened,  and 
yet  corrected  by  Westcott’s  last  words  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  “  I  am  full  of  hope  ”. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

La  Ballerina  :  Romatiso.  Da  Matilde  Serao.  Milan  :  Treves. 

1901.  Lire  3.50. 

Last  April  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  unstinted 
praise  to  Mme.  Serao’s  striking  novel,  “  Suor  Giovanna 
della  Croce”.  Would  that  we  had  nothing  but  praise  for  its 
successor  “La  Ballerina”!  It  is  clever,  of  course,  intensely 
clever  ;  indeed,  cleverness  is  one  of  its  defects.  There  is  a 
point  when  observation,  if  its  objective  be  a  sordid  sphere, 
grows  wearisome,  and  its  photographic  accuracy  becomes  a 
grave  artistic  defect.  The  novelist  photographs  for  us  a  darn 
upon  a  pair  of  tights,  a  rupture  in  a  pair  of  stays,  and — in  a 
high  light — all  the  physiological  consequences  of  ballet-dancing 
in  hot  weather.  This  is  observation  run  mad,  and  observation 
in  no  way  essential  to  the  finely  conceived  scheme  of  the  book. 
Mme  Serao  possesses  in  an  especial  degree  the  talent  of  de¬ 
picting  bourgeois  vice  in  all  its  sordid  and  repulsive  smallness. 
The  picture  of  the  little  shop  cad  who  is  the  ballerina’s  first 
lover  is  drawn  whh  a  marvellous  life-like  fidelity.  The  moral 
of  the  book — a  trite  one  enough — appears  to  be  that  virtue  is 


well-nigh  impossible  on  the  ballet  stage.  The  commonplace 
plain  little  dancer,  after  sufficiently  pathetic  struggles  to  remain 
virtuous,  succumbs,  under  the  pinch  of  extreme  poverty,  first  to 
a  shopkeeper’s  assistant,  and  then  to  a  glorified  shopkeeper.  It 
is  all  on  a  very  low  level.  The  story  ends  with  a  catastrophe 
which  should  have  been  tragically  impressive,  but  is  rendered 
repulsive  by  the  insistence  on  squalid  and  offensive  accessories. 
As  we  read  the  book  it  seemed  to  open  our  eyes  to  defects 
in  “  Suor  Giovanna  della  Croce  ”  to  which  the  great  merits  of 
that  work  had  blinded  us  upon  a  first  reading.  But  the  talent 
of  it  all  is  undeniable. 

I  Caratteri  Umani.  Da  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Florence  : 

Bemporad.  1901.  Lire  3. 

The  Senator  Mantegazza  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
Italian  writers.  He  must  be  quite  seventy  years  of  age  now, 
yet  he  seldom  lets  a  year  go  by  without  producing  a  book. 
The  Senator  Mantegazza  is  a  scientist  of  real  weight  ;  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  hygiene  in  Italy  are  valuable  and  note¬ 
worthy  :  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  of  science  who  cannot 
stick  to  their  last,  but  must  for  ever  be  executing  raids  into 
neighbouring  provinces  for  the  deliverance  of  them  that  sit  in 
darkness.  He  has,  unfortunately  for  himself,  acquired  the 
status  of  a  privileged  original  and  eccentric  :  no  reputation 
could  be  more  harmful  to  a  scientist.  The  present  work  opens 
with  an  eccentric  and  original  dedication  to  his  “  Highness  ” 
(to  everybody  else  he  is  “  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness”),  the 
Archduke  Louis  Salvator  :  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  author.  The  Senator  Mantegazza  has,  what  may  be  so 
fatal  to  serious  scientific  results,  a  charming  literary  gift,  and 
we  complain  that  parts  of  the  book  which  should  have  been 
obscured  under  the  dry  technical  treatment  of  a  medical 
treatise,  have  here  been  invested  with  the  charm  of  a  literary 
style  and  the  power  of  a  vivid  presentment.  Of  the  great 
interest  of  the  book  there  can  be  no  question.  The  Senator 
Mantegazza  is  a  complete  and  unbridled  sceptic.  His  dissec¬ 
tion  of  human  weaknesses  has  in  it  something  of  heartlessness, 
made  all  the  more  heartless  by  brilliant  and  seductive  powers 
of  analysis.  “  Good”  and  “bad”  are  to  him  words  so  archaic 
as  to  recall  the  totem  of  a  North  American  savage.  “Good 
and  bad  ”,  he  says,  “have  absolutely  no  meaning  to  positive 
psychology  ”.  With  this  sentiment  he  brings  to  a  close  his 
book  on  human  characters,  and  with  this  sentiment,  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  reader  what  he  may  expect,  we  rather 
gladly  close  our  necessary  review  of  it. 

Storia  Naturale  in  Carnpagna.  Da  Paolo  Lioy.  Milan-: 

Treves.  1901.  Lire  3.50. 

Professor  Lioy  is  a  delightful  science  gossip,  and  in  this 
charming  book  he  is  at  his  best,  and  carries  his  reader  most 
pleasantly  along  a  continuous  stream  of  instructive  zoological  and 
botanical  anecdote.  His  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  his  loving- 
observation  of  all  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  and 
insects,  recall  our  favourite  English  naturalists,  Gilbert  White 
and  Kingsley  for  instance,  nay,  even  that  Darwin  to  whom  he 
so  constantly  refers  with  reverence  and  affection.  Is  he  at 
times  over-discursive  and  unduly  diffuse  ?  We  scarcely  know, 
for  from  the  first  he  has  made  himself  the  reader’s  friend,  and, 
while  his  scientific  attainments  are  unquestionable,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cavil  at  the  cheery  happy  spirits  of  the  genial  gossip. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  perhaps  scarcely  fits  its  title  for  it 
deals  with  prehistoric,  or — as  Professor  Lioy  calls  him — 
exhistoric  man,  the  cave-dwellers  and  the  lake-dwellers,  but  in 
saying  so,  we  are  by  no  means  quarrelling  with  an  author  who 
has  known  how  to  be  entertaining  to  the  very  last  page.  We 
trust  that  his  timely  protest  against  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
small  birds  in  Italy,  and  the  treacherous  and  unsportsmanlike 
methods  of  capturing  them,  may  do  good. 

EEpoca  delle  Grandi  Scoperle  Geografiche.  Da  Carlo  Errera. 

Milan  ;  Hoepli.  1901.  Lire  6.50. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “  Collezione  Storica  Villari”,, 
the  four  preceding  volumes  of  which  have  all  been  noticed  in. 
the  columns  of  this  Review.  The  scope  of  the  present  volume 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title  :  the  author  aims  at  giving  a 
history  of  the  principal  geographical  discoveries.  He  frankly 
tells  us  that  the  book  is  written  for  Italians,  and  that  he  has 
therefore  given  the  greater  prominence  to  Italian  exploits.  That 
is  really  a  reason  why  foreigners  should  find  it  all  the  more 
interesting.  The  work  is  of  the  kind  that  is  especially  useful 
for  reference,  and  the  author,  rightly  divining  this,  has  bestowed 
great  care  upon  the  elaborate  index.  The  facsimiles  of 
mediaeval  maps  are  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  interesting  among 
the  illustrations  is  a  reproduction  of  the  recently7  discovered 
portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  by7  Ghirlandaio  in  the  Church  of 
Ognissanti  (San  Salvadore)  at  Florence. 

Manuali  Hoepli. 

We  have  received  three  of  Signor  Hoepli’s  Manuals  for 
review  during  the  past  two  months.  The  first  is  the  handbook 
to  Athens  {Atene.  Da  Solone  Ambrosoli.  Lire  3.50).  It  is 
a  useful  and  attractive  little  book.  The  plans  and  illustrations 
are  excellent.  There  is  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  Athens, 
with  the  principal  objects  of  interest  clearly  indicated.  Four- 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  Acropolis  showing  it  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  in  relation  to  the  most  famous  buildings  in 
its  vicinity.  The  remaining  illustrations  are  well  selected.  The 
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explanatory  notes  are  unduly  slight  and  sketchy,  but  much  may  | 
be  forgiven  the  author  for  the  description  of  Athens  which  j 
■occupies  108  pages  of  the  Manual.  Signor  Ambrosoli  is  the  ' 
well-known  keeper  of  coins  in  the  Brcra  Museum  at  Milan, 
and  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  valuable  bibliography 
of  works  on  Athenian  numismatics  -which  he  publishes  as  an 
appendix  to  the  present  work. 

The  second  Manual  is  a  succinct  tabular  guide  to  the  “Divine 
Comedy”  ( Tavolc  Schematiche  della  Divina  Commedia.  Da 
Professor  L.  Polacchi.  Lire  3.)  The  adventurous  beginner  in 
Dante  should  keep  it  constantly  by  his  side,  and  he  will  save 
himself  many  an  unnecessary  turn  in  the  gigantic  maze.  A 
pocket  in  the  Manual  also  contains  six  clear  topographical 
tables  designed  by  Giovanni  Agnelli  whose  “  Topocronografia 
del  Viaggio  Dantesco”  is  so  favourably  known  to  Dante 
scholars. 

The  third  Manual  is  La  Protezione  degli  Aniinali.  Da 
Nigro  Lico.  Lire  3,  which  deals  in  a  quite  unimpeachable  way 
with  the  standard  defences  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  which 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  manuals.  Still  it  is  a 
subject  which  needs  driving  home  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and 
we  wish  the  little  book  God  speed. 

Vagabondaggio.  Da  Giovanni  Verga.  Milan  :  Treves.  1901. 

Lire  3. 

Signor  Verga,  if  no  longer  the  leader  of  the  Italian  school  of 
realistic  fiction,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  that 
revolt  against  the  wholesome  romanticism  of  Manzoni  which  has 
borne  such  disastrous  fruit  in  the  Peninsula.  “  Vagabon¬ 
daggio  ”  is  a  new  edition  of  a  collection  of  twelve  short  stories, 
which,  if  we  remember  aright,  first  appeared  in  1887.  We 
never  read  Verga  without  thinking  that  his  talents  marked  him 
for  a  writer  of  stirring  romantic  fiction,  that  he  is  a  realist  by 
conviction  or  obstinacy,  not  by  natural  inclination.  As  it  is, 
his  spectacles  have  developed  into  magnifying  glasses,  and 
these  short  stories  are  no  other  than  a  weary,  dreary,  over¬ 
laden  record  of  crime  and  sensuality  by  the  side  of  which 
( Continued  on  page  534- ) 
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the  storv  of  Bill  Sikes  and  Nancy  seems  a  chaste  romaunt. 
They  remind  us  of  those  ghastly  magic-lantern  exhibitions  in 
which  the  living  abominations  of  a  drop  of  water  are  thrown 
into  gigantic  proportions  on  the  brightly  illuminated  screen. 
We  close  the  book  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  our  eyes, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  have  no  greater  powers  of  vision 
than  Mother  Nature  has  given  them.  A  magnifying  glass  is 
most  useful  in  the  scientific  laboratory  :  we  continue  to  prefer  ; 
human  vision  for  the  purposes  of  entertaining  romance. 

La  Questione  Sociale  in  Sicilia.  Da  Giuseppe  de  Felice 
Giuffrida.  Rome :  Cardi.  1901.  Lire  1.50. 

Signor  de  Felice  Giuffrida  is  the  well-known  Socialist  deputy 
who  has  more  than  once  made  acquaintance  with  the  tempered 
seclusion  accorded  to  Italian  political  prisoners.  Making  some 
allowance  for  the  natural  exaggerations  of  a  hotheaded  par¬ 
tisan,  it  is  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that  Signor  de  Felice’s 
description  of  the  lamentable  social  condition  of  Sicily  is  true  in 
substance  and  in  fact.  To  him  all  the  evil  is  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  fault  rests  with  the  Sicilians  save  a  culpable  in¬ 
difference.  This,  if  not  actually  a  distortion  of  the  truth,  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration  ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
book  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study  and  consideration. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  536. 
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Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

T elegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  ••  ••  ..  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
F.stimat*s  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

STOPFORD  BROOKE  LECTURESHIP  F UNO. 

A  COLTRSE  of  FIVE  LECTLIRES  under  the  above 

J~\ .  Fund  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  at  University 
College,  London,  on  Thursdays,  begin*  ing  Oct.  31.  at  3  i*.m.  Subject:  MATTHEW 
ARNOLD  AND  SOME  CONTEMPORARY  POETS.  For  terms  of  admission 
apply  to  Hon.  Sec.,  University  College. 


WALSINGHAM  house  hotel 

and  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  1 RT. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Solgnd,  London.”  Manager,  G.  GELARDI. 
Telephone:  3522  Gerrard. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

J  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAV  for  the 
L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle  ..  ..5  6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7/6  j  Russia  Leather  Case  21/-  T 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6  Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 

Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes’.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAESHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

Messrs,  hodgson  &  co.  win  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C  ,  on  TUESDAY, 
October  29,  and  Three  Following  Days,  RARE  and  VALUABLE  BOOKS,  com¬ 
prising  Antoine  Watteau,  L’CEuvre  et  Figures  de  Differents  Caracteres  de  Pay- 
sages  et  d' Etudes  dessinees  d’apres  Nature,  the  Four  Vols.  bound  in  3,  old  red 
morocco  gilt  (a  fine  copy). — Pyne’s  Royal  Residences,  coloured-.  Three  Vols., 
boards,  uncut  Fagan’s  Fngravingin  England.  Three  Vols.  — Schreiber’s  Playing 
Cards.  Three  Vols.  — Collectio  Weigeliana.  Two  Vols.  —  Lacroix,  Le  Moyen  Age. 
Five  Vols. — Skelton’s  Charles  I. — Gardiner's  Oliver  Cromwell.  Holmes  s  Queen 
Victoria,  &c. ,  Four  Vols.,  on  Japanese  paper. —  A  complete  Set  of  the  Tudor  Trans¬ 
lations. —  Publications  of  the  Kelmscott  and  Vale  Presses. — Scott  s  Waverley  Novels, 
Border  Edition,  48  Vols. — Thackeray's  Works.  22  Vols.  Dickens’s  Works, 
Library  Edition,  30  Vo's. — Lever’s  Novels,  37  Vols.  —  Egan's  Boxiana.  Five  Vols. 
—  Burton’s  Arabian  Nights.  Original  Edition,  16  Vols. — Sets  of  “  Punch," 
“  Baily's  Magazine."—  Folk  Lore  and  Harleian  Society's  Publications. — Froude's 
England,  12  Vols.,  and  other  Library  Editions  of  Standard  Works  in  General 
Literature. — Coloured  Prints,  &c. 

To  be  Viewed  and  Catalogues  had. 


MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 


The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  varioiis  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  (o\d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  /\s.  3  d.  Send  for  list  show¬ 
ing  what  each  number  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

WAR  H9M0URS  A  List  of  Honours  and  Promotions  in  the 

Army  for  services  in  South  Africa  was  issued 

AND  REWARDS.  as  a  Special  Supplement  to  the  Oct.  5  issue 

mi  - - - - - -  of  the  “Army  and  Navy  Gazette."  A 

Coloured  Plate  of  Indian  Imperial  Service  Corps  is  also  presented  with 
that  number,  6^d.  post  free. 

The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 

3  YORK  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Fop  Instantaneous  Reference 
In  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency. 

Vanity  Fair ,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  “  Emergency  Book  "  : — ■ 

“  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  ‘First  Aids,’  which  are 
constructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  ‘  Emergency  Book  ’  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor’s  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming." 


There  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  “  Emergency  Book.” 


The  priee  of  the  “Emergency  Book”  is  Three  Shillings,  boxed 
and  delivered  free. 

Publishing  Offices  :  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


AN  Oxford  Graduate  of  Standing  and  Experience 

desires  SECRETARYSHIP  or  Position  of  Trust.  Highest  References. — 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’. 

Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON.  Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“  BECKY  SHARP," 

Adapted  from  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,” 

By  Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “  Becky  Sharp.” 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  at  8. 


LYCEUM. 

Managing  Director.  Mr.  T.  Comvns  Carr. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8, 
and 

MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 
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GILLETTE 

in 
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HOLMES. 
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in 
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in 
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in 
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in 
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in 
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HOLMES. 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  ^  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ROBUST  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Every  Evening  at  8,  till  November  8. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Eminent  Vocalists  and  Solo  Instrumentalists, 
is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets,  1,  2,  3,  5  Guineas. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


Mr.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 

Vocalist— Miss  FLORENCE  SCHMIDT. 

Solo  Pianoforte — -Mr.  MARK  HAMBOURG. 

7s.  6d.,  5s.  (Reserved)  :  as.  6d.,  is.  (Unreserved). 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Ml  Robert  Newman.) 

THIRD  CONCERT  TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3. 
Song-Cycle,  “  The  Daisy  Chain  ”  (LIZA  LEHMANN). 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved),  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


RICHTER  CONCERT.  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 

Conductor,  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 

MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  Oct.  28,  at  8.30. 

Tickets,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD 
St.  James’s  Hall. — N  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


STEINWAY  HALL. 

MISS  VIOLET  DEFRIES 

Will  give  a  Vocal  Recital 
(Under  the  direction  of  W.  Adlington), 

On  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  October  30,  at  8. 

Assisted  by  Signor  Fernando  Carit,  Mr.  Rohan  Clensy,  Mr.  Algernon 

H.  Lindo. 

Conductors  :  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz,  Madame  Limido. 

Stalls,  £ 1  is.  and  tos.  6d.  Area,  5s.  Admission  2s.  6d.  Tickets  to  be  obtained 
of  Miss  VIOLET  DEFRIES,  18  Elgin  Crescent,  W.  ;  at  Mr.  WHITEHEAD'S 
Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall ;  of  the  usual  agents  ;  at  the  Stein  way  Hall,  Lower 
Seymour  Street,  W.  ;  and  of  W.  ADLINGTON,  22  Old  Burlington  Street,  W. 
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ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  CO.’S 

N  E  W  LIST. 


EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 
DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  CHERIE.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

Price  is.  net. 

During  October  Messrs.  TREHERNE  CO . ,  Limited , 

will  publish  the  following  Books  : — 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

LOUIS  WASH’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SI'RIGG 
(First  Editor  of  the  Wi/idsor  Magazine). 

Containing  nearly  100  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities.  Price  is. 


READY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  CICELY  FULCHER.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

BEHi^D  THE  WAINSCOT. 

Illustrated. 

UNCLE  HARRY’S  GATE. 

Illustrated. 

ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


0.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  BOOKS. 

OWEN  GLYNDWR 
AND  THE  LAST  STRUGGLE  FOR 
WELSH  INDEPENDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  GRANVILLE  BRADLEY. 

New  volume  in  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  Series.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  life  of  the  Welsh  chieftain  who, 
about  the  year  1400,  headed  the  Welsh  in  their  last  fight  for  independence.  Two 
English  expeditions  sent  against  him  were  forced  to  retreat,  but  after  a  heroic 
struggle  he  was  defeated  in  1405  by  Prince  Henry,  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt. 

.  “  Mr.  Bradley,  who  writes  with  a  skill  that  is  only  matched  by  his  breadth  of 
view.” — South  ll^alcs  Daily  News . 

/'  It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  a  more  glowing  description  of  Wales  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  delightful  ‘  Owen  Glyndwr.’  ” 

South-Western  Daily  N civs. 

“Spirited  and  patriotic.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  Very  pleasant  to  read . The  material  is  well  arranged.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  CHRIST  IDEAL.  A  Study  of 

the  Spiritual  Teachings  of  Jesus.  By  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER,  Author 
of  “  Living  by  the  Spirit,”  “  The  Power  of  Silence,”  &c.  i6mo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

JOHNNIE  COURTEAU,  and  other 

Poems.  By  WILLIAM  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  Author  of  “The  Habitant 
and  other  French-Canadian  Poems.”  Very  fully  Illustrated  by  F.  S.  Coburn. 
Large  paper  edition.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net.  Library  edition,  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

VISITING  THE  SIN.  A  Tale  of 

Mountain  Life  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  By  EMMA  RAYNER, 
Author  of  “  bree  to  Serve.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHAT¬ 

HAM  (1708-1778)  ;  or,  the  Crowth  and  Division  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  WALFORD  DAVIS  GREEN,  M.P.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  5s.  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations." 


24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London  ;  and  New  York. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art, 

English  Church  Needlework  :  a  Handbook  for  Workers  and  Designers 
(Maud  R.  Hall).  Grant  Richards.  I  or.  6d. 

“Bell’s  Miniature  Series  of  Painters”: — Fra  Angelico;  Burne- 
Jones;  Velazquez.  (3  vols. ).  Bell.  is.  net  each. 

French  Furniture  and  Decoration  in  the  XVIIIth  Century  (Lady 
Dilke).  Bell.  28a  net. 

Biography. 

j  Madame  Recamier  and  her  Friends  (FI.  Noel  Williams).  Harpers. 
30 s.  net. 

“  Rulers  of  India  Series”  :  — Asoka  :  the  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India 
(Vincent  A.  Smith).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  3A  6 d. 
The  Life  of  Flora  Macdonald  (Rev.  Alexander  Macgregor).  Stirling  : 
Eneas  Mackay.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Pasteur  (Rene  Vallery-Radot.  2  vols.).  Constable.  32A 
Stringer  Lawrence  :  the  Father  of  the  Indian  Army  (Colonel  J. 
Biddulph).  Murray.  5 a  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

•Three  Xmas  Gifts  and  Other  Tales  (A.  D.  Bright).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  3A  net. 

When  the  Land  was  Young  (Lafayette  McLaws)  ;  The  Man  who 
Knew  Better :  a  Christmas  Dream  (Tom  Gallon).  Constable. 
6a  each. 

The  Awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe  (E.  Rentoul  Esler),  37.  6d.  ;  On 
Winding  Waters  (W.  M.  Graydon),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  A  Lion  of  Wessex 
(Tom  Bevan),  31-.  6 d.  ;  Ice-Bound  (Edward  Roper),  2 s.  6 d. 
Partridge. 

The  Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  7 a  6 d.  ;  With  Redskins  on  the  Warpath 
(S.  Walkey),  31-.  6 d.  Cassell. 

The  Cape  and  its  Story,  2 a  6 d.  ;  Three  Sailor  Boys  (Verney  Lovett 
Cameron),  ia  6d.  ;  Scouting  for  Buller  (Plerbert  Iiayens),  3A  6 d. 
Nelson. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine  (Volume  May-October,  1901), 
1  or.  6a'.;  St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  XXVIII.  Part  II. ),  8a  6 d.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Leo — a  Muff  (Julia  Hack).  Gardner,  Darton.  ia  6d. 

Classics. 

j  Thucydides:  The  Athenians  in  Sicily  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cook- 
worthy  Compton).  Bell.  3A  6d. 

Fiction. 

The  Glowworm  (May  Bateman);  Gillette’s  Marriage  (M.  Bowles). 
Ileinemann.  6a  each. 

The  Cavalier  (G.  W.  Cable),  6s.  ;  Antonio  (Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden). 
Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

“Novels  of  His.  Nonage,  No.  4”:  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession 
(Bernard  Shaw.  Newly  revised) ;  D’ri  and  I  (Irving  Bacheller.) 
Grant  Richards.  6s.  each. 

The  Place  of  Dreams  (Rev.  William  Barry)  Sands.  37.  6 d. 

The  Ambassador’s  Adventure  (Allen  Upward).  Cassell.  6a 
j  Dross  (Harold  Tremayne).  Treherne.  6a 
A  Man  of  Devon  (John  Sinjohn).  Blackwood.  6s. 

1  In  Spite  of  All  (Edna  Lyall).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

|  Love’s  Crossways  (Mrs.  A.  M.  Diehl).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 

The  Old  Knowledge  (Stephen  Gwynn).  Macmillan.  67. 

Willowdene  Will  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).  Pearson.  67. 

The  Lover’s  Progress  (Told  by  Himself).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Embarrassing  Orphan  (W.  E.  Norris)  ;  A  Fool’s  Year  (E.  II. 

Cooper).  Methuen,  6s.  each. 

The  Bettesworth  Book  (George  Bourne).  Lamley  and  Co. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Horse  Dealer  (Harold  Tremayne) 
Treherne.  is.  net. 

Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir  (Zack).  Methuen.  6a 
The  Greatest  of  These  (Helen  Wallace).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
6a 

Three  Men  of  Mark  (Sarah  Tytler).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

History. 

Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia  (Frederick  Baron  Corvo).  Grant 
Richards.  2IA  net. 

Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province  (Newton  D.  Mereness).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  12a  6 d.  net. 

The  World’s  History  :  a  Survey  of  Man’s  Record  (Edited  by  Dr.  FI.  F. 

Helmolt.  Vol.  I.).  Ileinemann.  15A  net. 

The  War  of  the  Civilisations  :  being  the  Record  of  a  “  Foreign 
Devil’s  ”  Experiences  ...  in  China  (George  Lynch).  Long¬ 
mans.  6s.  net. 

The  Marquis  d’Argenson  and  Richard  II.  (Reginald  Rankin). 
Longmans,  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Ireland  and  the  Empire :  a  Review,  1S00-1900  (T.  W.  Russell). 
Grant  Richards.  6a 

Burma  under  British  Rule — and  Before  (John  Nisbet.  2  vols.). 
Constable.  32A  net. 

The  Theatre  :  its  Development  in  France  and  England,  and  a  History 
of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins  (Charles  Blastings.  Translated  by 
Frances  A.  Welby).  Duckworth.  8a  net. 

Theology. 

The  Contendings  of  the  Apostles  :  being  the  Histories  of  the  Lives  and 
Martyrdoms  and  Deaths  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
(Vol  II.  :  The  English  Translation  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge). 
Frowde.  25A  net. 

The  Vicar  and  his  Friends  (Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie). 
Longmans.  5A  net. 

A  Scientific  Philosophy  the  Harbinger  of  a  Scientific  Theology. 
Sonnenschein.  "]s.  6 d. 
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AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CHAMBERS'S 

Cyclopedia  of  English  literature. 

In  Three  Handsome  Volumes,  Imp.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  each  net. 

Volume  I.  ready  15th  November. 

Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  Three  Hundred  Portraits,  specialiy  reproduced  for  this  book  from  the  most 

authentic  Paintings  and  Engravings  known. 


This  edition,  although  based  on  the  former  book,  is  practically  a  new  work,  as  it  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  in  large  measure  reconstructed  and  rewritten.  The  Editor  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
assistance  of  many  of  the  best-known  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  articles  of  special  interest  have  been 
contributed  to  the  present  volume  by  the 

Rev.  STOPFORD  BROOKE,  Dr.  S.  R.  GARDINER,  Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE, 

Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE,  Mr.  ANDREW  LANG,  Professor  P.  HUME  BROWN, 

Mr.  A.  W.  POLLARD,  Professor  SAINTSBURY,  Mr.  A.  H.  BULLEN,  &c. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LTD.,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  and  Edinburgh. 


CHEAPEST  GOOD  BOOKS  MADE 


The  “Unit  Library”  is  the  cheapest  series 
of  books  ever  published  in  England  or  America. 
To  ensure  proportionate  prices  a  system  of 
publishing  has  been  evolved  which  is  new  to 
the  English  people.  A  unit  of  measure  has 
been  fixed  upon,  and  it  is  this  idea  which  the 
title  of  the  series  is  intended  to  emphasize. 
This  unit  is  25  pages.  The  rate  per  unit  of 
25  pages  is  \d.  or  2d.  per  100  pages.  The 
paper  cover  will  cost  id.  in  addition  to  the 
total  number  of  units,  the  cloth  binding  will 
be  5 d.  additional,  and  the  leather  binding  10 d. 
additional. 


TRUSTWORTHY  TEXTS  CAREFULLY  EDITED 


The  volumes  will  be  unabridged,  printed 
from  the  best  editions,  shorn  of  any  editorial 
“  appreciation  ”  but  furnished  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  may  enable  the  man  in  the  street  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  place 
in  the  world’s  literature.  Such  assistance  will 
take  the  form  simply  of  tables  of  dates,  biblio¬ 
graphical,  biographical,  and  other  encyclopaedic 
memoranda. 


HOY/  PRINTED,  HOW  BOUND 

5H32S2 


The  books  will  be  printed  in  a  broad-faced 
legible  type  on  an  antique  white  wove  paper, 
thin  in  texture,  but  strong.  In  size  the  books 
will  be  4^  by  6|  inches.  They  may  be  had  in 
three  attractive  bindings — stout  paper,  cloth, 
and  leather.  Considering  250  pages  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  average  volume,  it  will  sell  at  6 d. 
net  in  paper,  10 d.  net  in  cloth,  and  is.  3 d.  net 
in  leather.  A  cheerful  crimson  is  to  be  the 
uniform  colour  of  the  three  bindings. 


TO  KNOW  MORE  OF  IT 


Ask  your  bookseller  or  newsagent  to  supply  you  with  one 
or  two  of  the  volumes  in  the  “  Unit  Library.”  Or  send  your 
request  direct  to  the  publisher,  mentioning  the  Saturday 
Review  and  enclosing  ij.  for  a  complete  prospectus  of  this 
new  publishing  idea  and  TWO  specimen  volumes  in  paper 
and  cloth  bindings.  A  prospectus  will  be  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  a  post-card  request  if  the  Saturday  Review 
is  named  therein.  The  first  12  books  to  appear  are  : 


1.  Thackeray’s  Esmond. 

2.  Diekens’  Christmas 

Books. 

3.  Darwin’s  Voyage  of  a 

Naturalist. 

4.  The  Buccaneers  of 

America. 

5.  Emerson’s  English 

Traits. 


6.  Doran’s  Monarchs  Re¬ 

tired  from  Business. 

7.  Plutarch’s  Lives. 

8.  Horace  in  Latin  and 

English. 

9.  Browning  s  Poems. 

10.  Surtees’  Handley  Cross. 

11.  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 

12.  A  Dictionary  of  Dates. 


Address  :  Unit  Library,  10  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

READ  Y  NEXT  WEEK.  Price  7s.  6d. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Being  Reminiscences  of  an  English  Official. 

By  DAVID  MfiCKAY  WILSON. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Social  England. 

Edited  by  the  late  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  MANN.  M.A.  With 
about  2,500  Pictures  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  Reproduced  from  Authen¬ 
tic  Sources.  Vol.  I.,  containing  about  Soo  pages,  gilt  top,  12s.  net. 

London  Afternoons: 

Chapters  on  the  Social  Life,  Architecture,  and  Records  of  the  Great  City  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60 
Full-page  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Earth’s  Beginning. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  &c.  With  4  Coloured  Plates 

and  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Chinese  Porcelain, 

By  the  late  COSMO  MONKHOUSE,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
BUSHELL,  C.M.G.,  Author  of  “Ceramic  Oriental  Art.”  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  24  Plates  in  Colours,  30s.  net.  This  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

British  Scripture  and  Sculptors  of  To-day. 

By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN.  Paper  covers,  5s.  net ;  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  S^aSC^ye  Of  Days:  From  the  last  Essays 

of  Elia.  Newly  Dressed  and  Decorated  by  WALTER  CRANE.  With 
Forty  Full-page  Designs  in  Colour.  6s. 

Strange  Adventures  In  Hicky-Bird  land. 

Stories  told  by  Mother  Birds  to  Amuse  their  Chicks,  and  Overheard  by 
R.  KEARTON',  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  from  Photos  by  C.  KEARTON.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  and  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Marine  Painting  in  Water-colour.  By 

W.  L.  WYLLIE,  A.  FLA.  With  24  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Melbourne. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


THE  ETHIC  OP  FREETHOUGHT, 

and  other  Addresses  and  Essays.  Second  Edition  (Revised).  By  Karl 
Pearson,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  It  is  an  able  volume  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  know  the  modern  apolo¬ 
getics  of  Freethought.” — The  Academy. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Newman’s  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  (Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.). 
Freemantle.  6r.  net  each. 

The  Christian  Ministry  (By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot)  ;  Johannine 
Problems  and  Modern  Needs  (II.  T.  Purchas).  Macmillan.  3r.net. 
each. 

Thy  Heart’s  Desire  :  a  Book  of  Family  Prayers.  R.  T.  S.  6s. 
Monsieur  Vincent  (James  Adderley)  ;  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (Charles  L. 
Marson).  Arnold.  33.  6 d.  each. 

The  Man  Christ  Jesus :  a  Life  of  Christ  (W.  J.  Dawson).  Grant 
Richards,  ior.  6 d. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer.  Cassell.  6s. 

Immortality  and  Other  Sermons  (Rev.  Alfred  William  Momerie). 
Blackwood.  5-r- 

Travel. 

The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland  (T.  J.  Alldridge).  Macmillan.  I5-L 
net. 

The  Log  of  an  Island  Wanderer  (Edwin  Pallander).  Pearson.  6s. 

A  Ribbon  of  Iron  (Annette  M.  B.  Meakin).  Constable.  6s. 

Chinese  Turkestan  with  Caravan  and  Rifle  (Percy  W.  Church). 
Rivingtons.  ior.  net. 

Verse. 

Pro  Patria  et  Regina  (Collected  and  Edited  by  Professor  Knight). 

Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  35.  6 d.  net. 

Nell  :  a  Tale  of  the  Thames  (Heather  Bigg.  New  Edition).  Kegan 
Paul.  5j. 

Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experience  (Wm.  Blake).  Brimley 
Johnson.  3 r.  net. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan  (2  vols.).  Chatto 
and  Windus.  12s. 

The  Art  of  Folly  (Sheridan  Ford).  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Reformer  of  Geneva  :  an  Historical  Drama  (Charles  Woodruff 
Shields).  Putnams.  6s. 

Poems  (Arthur  Munby).  Kegan  Paul.  5^. 

To  the  Women  of  England,  and  Other  Poems  (George  Barlow). 
Glaisher.  5r.  net. 

Folia  Dispersa  (C.  M.  Masterman).  Howard  Wilford  Bell. 

Carmen  Saeculare  (St.  A.  E.  of  M.  and  S. ).  Kegan  Paul.  u. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chambers’  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary.  Chambers.  3.1.  6d. 
“Edinburgh  Waverley,”  The  (Vols.  XII.  and  XIII.).  Edinburgh: 
Jack. 

George  Washington  and  Other  American  Addresses  (Frederic 
Harrison).  Macmillan.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Highland  Superstitions  (Rev.  Alexander  Macgregor).  Stirling : 
Eneas  Mackay.  2 s.  net. 

Middle  Temple  Reader,  The  (E.  E.  Speight).  Horace  Marshall, 
u.  6 d.  net. 

“  Novels,  The,  of  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  ”  : — Windsor  Castle 
(2  vols.  Windsor  Edition).  Gibbings.  5r.  net. 

Primer  of  Political  Economy,  A  (S.  T.  Wood).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  2 s.  6 d. 

Public  Health  and  ITousing  (John  F.  J.  Sykes).  King.  5 s.  net. 
“Scott  Library,  The”: — On  Liberty  (John  Stuart  Mill)  ;  The  Dis¬ 
course  on  Method  and  Metaphysical  Meditations  of  Rene  Descartes 
(Translated  by  Gertrude  B.  Rawlings).  Scott,  is.  6 d.  each. 
Works  of  the  Brontes,  The  (Temple  Edition.  12  vols.).  Dent.  15T. 
Zincali,  The  (George  Borrow).  John  Lane.  2 s.  net. 


HUM  AM  MATURE  AND  MORALS. 

According  to  Auguste  Comte.  With  Notes  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Positivism.  By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Interesting  as  a  supplement  to  its  writer’s  book  on  religion,  and  should  prove 
especially  welcome  to  students  of  philosophy  unable  to  read  Comte  in  his  own 
tongue.” — Scotsman . 


A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY 

STATICS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By 
W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  191  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

“It  is  an  able  and  clearly  written  exposition  of  both  the  geometrical  and  the 
analytical  methods,  rich  in  instructive  examples,  and  helped  out  by  a  large  number 
of  illustrative  diagrams.  It  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  its  subject,  and 
would,  indeed,  be  found  useful  by  many  advanced  students.” — Scotsman. 


TIE  CORNKILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  NOVEMBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS. 


EDMOND  ROSTAND.  By  Henry 

J  AMES. 

SHEPHERD’S  SONG.  By  the  late 
Miss  Monica  Peveril  Turnbull. 

A  LESSON  IN  MANNERS.  By 

Harold  White. 

SOME  OF  MY  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett, 
Bart. 

MUSIC  IN  FICTION.  By  C.  W. 

James. 

A  LONDONER’S  LOG-BOOK.  X. 


A  CLUB  IN  BEING.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  G.  D.  Latham. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.— XI.  DELHI  :  THE 
LEAP  ON  THE  CiTY.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D. 

BECKY.  By  Eleanor  G.  Hayden. 

PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.  VI.  A 
MEDITATION  AMONG  THE 
TOMBS.  By  Urbanus  Sylvan. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  31-33. 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


DR.  JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS 

SISTERS.  Pocket  Edition.  By  E.  T.  McLaren.  With  Introductory  Note 
by  A.  Crum-Brown,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  Uniform  in  style,  price,  and  binding  with 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  “  Horae  Subsecivae.”  Cloth,  price  2s.  net  ;  limp  leather, 
price  2s.  6d.  net ;  stiff  leather,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  net. 

“  This  is  an  exquisite  little  book — a  masterpiece  in  its  kind — so  good  that  praise  is 
apt  to  look  like  impertinence.” — The  British  Weekly. 


LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

IN  THE  METRE  OF  OMAR  KHAYAM.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Cheap 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“They,  have  a  fine  movement,  and  are  full  of  haunting  phrases  and  stanzas. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mallock’s  are  the  best  verses  we  have  met  with  in  a  magazine— nay  in 
a  new  book  of  verse  — for  a  long  time.” — The  Academy. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SURF.  A  Year’s 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By  Douglas  B.  Hall  and 
Lj,rd  Albert  Osborne.  With  Map  and  36  Full-page  Illustrations  from 
Piotographs.  Post  8vo  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


fa  Book  for  all  Shakespeare  Students. 

NOW  READY.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES  IN 
BACONIAN  LIGHT. 

By  ROBERT  M.  THEOBALD,  M.A. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOW '  READY. 

ROUND  THE  ZODIAC;, 

©a?,  IK  "V  of  Sonnets. 

By  E.  DERRY. 

428  pages,  Limp  Vellum,  is. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  and 
ARL1SS  ANDREWS,  31  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
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RUDYARD 

NEW 


KBPLING’S 

BOOK 


Illustrated  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


KIM. 


Now  Ready.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

LETTERS  OF 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

WORKS  BY  J.  R.  GREEN. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

New  Edition.  In  3  vols.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate 
Norgate.  With  1,400  Illustrations.  Super  royal  8vo.  half-leather  binding, 
40s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  In  8  vols. 

globe  8 vo.  «>s.  each.  [Evers ley  Series. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.  In  2  vols.  globe  8vo. 

5s.  each.  [Evers ley  Series. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.  In  2  vols.  globe  8vo. 

5s.  each.  [Eversley  Series. 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  [Eversley  Series . 

BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  anti  ©ifoes*  American 

Addresses.  By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SHERBR0  AND  STS  HINTERLAND. 

By  T.  J.  Alldridge,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Sherbro, 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Svo.  15s.  net. 


31 A  <3fJf.LA.ys 

GUIDE  TO  ITALY. 

With  51  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information. 
Globe  Svo.  thin  paper,  10s.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

With  85  Illustrations.  Svo.  ios.  net. 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘  Brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land  and  an  interesting 
people . The  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  superb.” 


Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe.  New  Vols.  commence  with 
the  November  Nos. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Price  is.  Contents 

PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Enchanter.”  Chapters 
XXIII.  XXVI. 

FRANCESCO  CRISPI.  By  G.  M. 
Fiamingo. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  by 
Robert  Burns. 

DICKENS  AND  MODERN 
HUMOUR. 

GOLF  (THE  MAN  AND  THE 
BOOK).  By  Martin  Hardie. 


for  NOVEMBER: 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  POPPY.  By 
G.  A.  Levett-Yeats.  IV. :  Its 
River  Life. 

THE  NEW  ART.  Bv  Lewis  F.  Day. 
DINNERS  AND  DINERS. 

OVER  THE  SLEEPING  CITY.  By 
the  Rev.  J  M.  Bacon. 

TOM  D’URFEY.  By  W.  G.  Hutchi- 

■  SON. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  COLLABORA¬ 
TION. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

SOME  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

By  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy/ 

TWO  LITTLE  TALES.  By  Mark  Twain. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  REINDEER.  By. Ernest  Seton. 
Thom  pson. 

The  Third  Instalment  of  a  New  Story  by  BRET  HARTE  entitled 
“TRENT’S  TRUST.” 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

TOMMY  REMINGTON’S  BATTLE.  A  Long  Story  complete  in  this  number. 
By  B.  E,  Stevenson. 

THE  NEW  BOY  :  A  FOOT-BALL  EPISODE.  Story.  By  S.  V.  R. 

QUEJSR  ERRORS  OF  THE  EYE.  By  Archibald  Hobson. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.’s  List. 


With  31  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  Year  1900. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

“  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  cannot  be  dull,  and  his  account  of  this  journey  is  almost  as 
engrossing  as  one  of  his  own  novels.  Adventures,  at  all  events  incidents,  amusing 
enough  under  his  treatment,  come  to  him  freely.  About  them  all  he  writes  in  a 

spirit  of  high  good  humour  which  is  infectious . The  book  is  freely  illustrated,  and 

it  should  enjoy  the  attention  of  all  who  like  the  literature  of  travel  or  are  interested 
in  the  Palestine  of  to-day.” — Yorkshire  Post. 


8vo.  gs.  6d.  net. 

DREAIVIS  and  THEIR  MEANINGS. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 

With  many  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent  by  Correspondents,  and 
Two  Chapters  contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory  Dreams. 


Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d.  net. 

THE 

GREAT  DESERTS  AMD  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  “  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  &c» 

“  We  have  a  wealth  of  common  sense,  simply  told  descriptions  of  rude,  unspoiled- 
nature  in  waste  and  desert  places.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  of  real  value  to  the 
naturalist  and  sportsman.” — Field. 

With  Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  of  the  CIVILISATIONS: 

Being  a  Record  of  a  “  Foreign  Devil’s”  Experiences  with  the 
Allies  in  China. 

By  GEORGE  LYNCH, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Sphere ,  & c. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  ios.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

By  J.  W.  MACKAIL. 

•  With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  8  other  Illustrations. 


With  26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to.  £3  ios.  net. 

ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

By  PAUL  KRISTELLER. 

English  Edition  by  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth. 

“  Mantegna’s  genius  was  many-sided,  and  his  life  cast  in  a  troublous  period  of 
Italian  history.  His  biographer  has  read  widely  and  seen  much,  and  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  art  literature  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.” 

Daily  News. 


With  11  Photogravure  Portraits.  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS, 

and  other  French  Portraits. 

By  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE. 

Contents. — Madame  clu  DefFand — Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse— Madame 
Geoffrin — Madame  d  fipinay  Madame  Necker — Madame  de  Stael  — Madame 
R£camier — Tronchin  :  a  Great  Doctor— The  Mother  of  Napoleon — Madame  de 
S£vign6 — Madame  Vig6e  le  Brun. 


8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  GRACE: 

Studies  in  Early  Church  History,  with  reference  to  Present  Problems. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 


Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

INTUITIVE  SUGGESTION  : 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Mind. 

By  J.  W.  THOMAS, 

Author  of  “Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World,”  &c. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  229.  NOVEMBER,  1901.  Svo.  price  6d. 


THE  GOLD-STEALERS  :  A  Story 
of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson. 
Chaps.  XVII. -XX. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  A 
COMMANDANT  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  AT  DEADWOOD 
CAMP,  ST.  HELENA,  1900  1901. 
By  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Paget. 
(Concluded.) 

A  PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION.  By  Ellen  Ada  Smith. 


TOO  LATE.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Bird. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TEN¬ 
DERFOOT.— II.  By  J.  R.  E. 

Sumner. 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  FRIENDS. 
By  E.  H.  Taylor. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay 
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Cbc  Iruing  Shakespeare. 

('Sh<tlcespeare  of  the  Isles, 

Shakespeare  of  England,  whom  the  world  has  known 
As  thine  and  oars  and  Glory’s  in  the  zone 
Of  all  the  seas  and  all  the  lands  of  earth.” 

Eric  Mackay  to  “  Mary  Arden.” 


Shakespeare  has  had  many  interpreters,  both  literary  and  theatrical. 
The  greatest  of  his  interpreters  in  modern  times  is  Sir  Henry  Irving;  what 
Sir  Henry  has  done  for  Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  the  whole  world  knows ; 
it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  majority  to  learn  that  he  is  also  responsible 
for  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  authoritative,  and  most  complete  editions 
of  Shakespeare  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Ik  Iroitia  Shakespeare 

is  a  title  as  doubIe  =  barrelled  in  its  significance  as  Boswell’s  Johnson  or 
Lockhart’s  Scott.  It  is  a  unique  combination. 

In  producing  this  handsome  Edition,  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  fortunate  in 
his  collaborateurs.  He  was  assisted  by  the  late  Frank  Marshall  and  Prof. 
Edward  Dowden,  and  whilst  Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  notes  and 
directions  for  stage  purposes,  they  supply  notes  of  a  literary  and  critical 
character. 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden  introduces  the  work  with  a  charming  and  ex¬ 
haustive  biography  of  Shakespeare,  which  in  itself  makes  the  edition  a 
desirable  possession.  There  are  nearly  600  Illustrations  in  the  volumes  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  others,  together  with  a  frontispiece  of  Shakespeare 
beautifully  reproduced  from  the  Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  With  the  edition  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate  of  Edwin 
Long’s  famous  picture  of  “  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet.”  The  price  of  the  eight 
handsome  volumes  with  the  photogravure  plate  is  Five  Guineas.  They  are 
now  offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  on  receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  6s. 

The  work  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  3S  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE  ”  (with  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as 
amlet),  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  6s.,  and  agree  to  pay  9s.  per  month  for  eleven  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part 
ith  the  woik  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . . . . 

Address  . 

Profession  . 
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Date 


26  October,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review, 


Published  Every  Monday ,  JPednesday  and  Friday. 


Of  all  Newsagents,  2d. 

ForBUYING^Anythnio, 

For  SELLING  Anything, 
For  ASKING  Anything 

By  the  Amateur. 

170  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 

TO  ALL  HOLDERS  OF  BONDS  AND  STOCK  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

A  S  already  announced,  a  Plan  for  the  Readjustment 

jLjl.  of  the  Finances  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  and  the  undersigned  have  undertaken  to  act  as  Readjustment  Managers  to 
carry  out  the  Plan,  which  affects  all  the  securities  of  the  Company. 

Participation  under  the  Plan  of  Readjustment  in  any  respect  whatsoever  is 
dependent  upon  the  deposit  of  securities  on  or  before  November  13,  1901,  with 
Speyer  &  Co.,  the  Depositary  under  the  Plan,  at  their  office  30  Broad  Street,  New 
\  ork,  or  at  the  offices  of  Speyer  Brothers,  London,  or  of  Teixeira  de  Mattos 
Brothers,  Amsterdam,  acting  as  Agents  for  the  said  Depositary. 

Copies  of  the  Plan  and  Agreement  of  Readjustment  and  any  further  information 
desired  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  undersigned  or  their  Amsterdam 
Agent. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 

SPEYER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 

London  and  New  York,  October  22,  1901. 


CR-OIT  ASSURANCE  AND  GUARANTEE. 


THE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  f Credit 

Assurance  ana  Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  (the  Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Harold  Skeats)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting  and  the 
auditors’  certificate. 


The  Chairman  said  that  next  to  the  danger  of  prophesying  was  the  danger  af 
referring  to  previous  prophecies.  Two  things  were  said  at  the  last  meeting  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  remember.  One  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
although  apparently  the  position  of  the  company  had  been  disastrous,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  anyone  to  despair.  It  was  said  that  they  appeared  to  be  turning  the 
corner,  and  the  shareholders  were  asked  to  give  the  Board  their  confidence,  to 
consent  to  writing  off  their  losses  and  to  supply  further  capital  with  which  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  the  company.  The  shareholders  responded  to  the  appeal  with 
almost  absolute  unanimity,  and  he  might  now  ask  them  if  they  were  not  justified  in 
the  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  their  Board.  The  company  had  turned  the  corner 
and  it  would  have  been  very  pleasurable  for  the  directors  to  have  been  able  to  say 
that  they  were  for  the  first  time  going  to  pay  a  dividend.  He  supposed  that  none  of 
them  were  so  optimistic  as  to  expect  that,  but  it  was  something  to  come  with  a  small 
balance  to  the  credit  instead  o?  a  large  debit  balance,  and  thus  to  show  that  they 
were  on  the  right  road.  Referring  to  the  new  manager  he  said  they 
had  changed  their  managers  until  he  believed  they  had  now  a  thoroughly 
■  good  man.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  an  exceedingly  cautious  man,  but  he 
did  not  mind  caution  so  long  as  it  produced  an  increase  of  premium 
and  of  safe  business,  lowering  the  rate  of  claims  and  decreasing  the 
expenses.  The  report  stated  that  the  Board  wished  to  redeem  the  promise 
made  last  year,  of  calling  the  shareholders  together  to  consider  the  writing  down 
of  the  capital,  the  splitting  up  of  the  shares  and  the  changing  of  the  company’s 
name.  At  present  the  name  was  not  quite  suitable,  as  they  had  given  up  credit 
insurance.  One  or  two  shareholders  had  written  to  him  asking  why  the  Board  had 
not  redeemed  their  promise  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  he  thought  that  the 
answer  would  have  been  apparent.  When  it  was  decided  to  make  a  call  it  was 
necessary  that  they  shouldjcnow  the  real  value  of  the  share  list,  and  that  the  calls 
should  be  paid  before  drastic  steps  were  taken.  The  call  had  been  well  responded 
to,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  share  list  was  as  good  as  that  of  any 
company  of  a  similar  character.  They  had  paid  off  the  loss  of  ,£20,000,  and  had  enough 
cash  to  meet  all  requirements  and  to  give  confidence  to  everyone  who  was  desirous  of 
doing  business  with  them.  The  Board  had  not  forgotten  what  the  shareholders 
asked  them  to  do  in  adopting  their  report,  and  intended  to  call  them  together  very 
shortly.  The  accounts  showed  a  profit  of  between  ,£500  and  .£600.  It  would  be 
also  seen  that  they  had  written  off  depreciation,  as  in  the  past,  from  everything 
which  required  it.  There  was  one  item  which  would  not  occur  again,  and  that  was 
the  compensation  to  the  retiring  director,  amounting  to  £1,125.  This  was  an  item 
which  would  not  occur  again,  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  money  had  been 
earned,  or  they  could  not  have  paid  this.  The  profits  this  year  were,  therefore,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  £500  ;  in  fact,  they  were  really  nearer£2,ooo  than  £500.  Their 
position  was  a  very  different  one  ;  the  premium  income  had  just  been  doubled,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  claims  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  expenses  were  not  much 
more  than  half  what  they  were  last  year.  They  had  thus  every  ground  for  supposing 
they  had  now  reached  a  position  which  would  in  the  end  make  the  corporation 
thoroughly  safe  and  remunerate  e  to  all  concerned.  He  asked  them,  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  because  their  own  judgment  would  recommend 
the  resolution,  and  he  would  like  to  add  his  own  personal  belief  that  the  corporation 
had  not  only  turned  the  corner,  but  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success.  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet. 

Mr.  \V.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  Board  that  they  were  able  to  present  such  a  report.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  they  were  now  in  the  greatly  improved  position  of  having  a  better  class 
of  insurance  business  and  smaller  expenses,  and  he  believed  generally  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  on  the  way  to  be  a  sound  and  successful  undertaking. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously,  and  after  some  further  dis¬ 
cussion  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

A  PROSPECTUS  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  MONDAY 

OF 

RAPHAEL  TUCK  &  SONS, 

LIMITED. 

Fine  Art  and  Book  Publishers. 

(About  to  be  Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


The  Prospectus  will  state,  amongst  other  things,  as  follows  : — 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  will  be  Opened  on  Monday,  the  28th  day  of  October,  1901,  and  will  Close 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  October,  1901,  for  Town  and  Country. 


Directors. 

ADOLPH  TLCK  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director),  29  Park 
Crescent,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. 

GUSTAVE  TUCK  (Vice-Chairman),  33  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace, 
London,  N.  W. 

*  HERMAN  TUCK,  90  Highbury  New  Park,  London,  N. 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  M.I).,  Undershaw,  Ilindhead,  Haslemere. 

ALFRED  PARSONS,  A.R.A.,  54  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington, 
London,  W. 

*  And  of  Raphael  House,  Moorfields,  City,  London. 

Bankers. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
LIMITED,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  all  its 
Branches  in  Town  and  Country. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained 


Solicitors. 

BENTWICH,  WATKIN-WILLIAMS  &  GRAY,  Corporation 
Chambers,  Guildhall  Yard,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

PANMURE  GORDON,  HILL  &  CO.,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

DANIEL  CASTELLO  &  SONS,  38  Throgmorton  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS,  BISHOP  &  CLARKE,  41  Coleman 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  Chartered  Accountants. 


Secretary  and  Office. 

J.  W.  BRETHERTON,  Raphael  House,  Moorfields,  London,  E.C. 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Brokers,  or  Auditors. 
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THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LTD. 

As  at  TUNE  30. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  -  £400,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  ALBU.  j  P.  G.  HAMILTON-CARVILL,  M.P.  I  JOHN  SEEAR. 
L.  B.  BURNS.  |  HENRY  PASTEUR.  | 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. -GEO.  ALBU. 

SECRETARY.— STUART  JAMES  HOGG. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  WILSON,  BRISTOWS  AND  CARPMAEL,  i  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  AND  CO.,  4  Lothbury,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE.— 18  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.— F.  M.  KRAUSE. 
LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 

THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Norwich  Union 
Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

DIRECTORS’  REPORT  to  be  submitted  at  the  sixth  annual  ordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  London,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday,  October  30, 
1901,  at  2.30  p.m.,  with  the  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account for  the  two 
yearsending  June  30,  igoi,  and  reports  by  the  Managing  Director,  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  and  General  Manager. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  their  Report  with  the  Statement  of 
Accounts  and  Balance-sheet  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 
190 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  remains  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report— viz.,  >£400  000,  in  400,000  Shares  of  ,£1  each,  fully  paid. 

The  operations  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1901,  which  were  confined  to 
the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1899,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of 
,£16,  97  2s.  rod.  This  includes  an  amount  of  >£7,897  19s.  ^d.  transferred  from 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  meet  depreciation,  and  after  deducting  this  sum  there  will 
remain  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  >£86,728  as.  7d. 

The  outstanding  calls  at  date  of  last  report  having  been  paid,  the  premium 
realised,  amounting  to  >£8,046  10s..  has  been  credited  to  General  Reserve  Account, 
against  which  account  has  been  charged  the  sum  of  >£48,551  17s.  6d.,  for  the  usual 
depreciation,  as  shown  in  the  balance-sheet.  The  amount  of  depreciation  exceed¬ 
ing  the  amount  at  credit  of  General  Reserve  by  a  sum  of  >£7,897^  19s.  9d.  has  been 
transferred  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  tonnage  of  payable  ore  reserves  in  sight  amounted  at  the  end  of  September, 
1900,  to  193,247  tons,  which  will  be  available  for  crushing  so  soon  as  work  is 
resumed. 

The  condition  of  the  mine  ud  to  October,  1900,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Managing  Director,  the  Local  Committee  and  the  General 
Manager.  Since  then  damage  to  the  extent  of  >£46,600  has  been  done  by  the 
Boers  to  the  mine  equipment,  of  which  notice  of  claim  has  been  sent  in  to 
His  Majesty's  Government  ;  of  this  Shareholders  have  already  been  advised.  The 
following  extracts,  however,  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Wenz,  dated  January  31, 
1900,  will  more  particularly  inform  Shareholders  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
damage  done  : 

“  I  am  sorry  having  to  report  that  the  Boers  succeeded  again  in  raiding  our 
district  on  January  29.  This  time  they  came  with  the  sole  purpose  of  burning  down 
everything  in  the  district. 


“  WESTERN  SECTION. — Engine-house  and  boiler-house  of  No.  1  Shaft,  as 
well  as  one  big  dwelling-house,  have  heen  burnt  down.  In  the  battery  engine  room 
three  dynamite  charges  bad  been  laid  ;  one  at  the  engine  driving  electric  plant,  one 
at  the  condenser,  and  a  third  one  at  the  compressor.  The  high-pressure  cylinder 
and  guide-piece  of  the  first-named  engine  were  seriously  damaged,  and  so  was  the 
casting  with  the  tubes  of  the  condenser.  The  third  charge  in  the  compressor  not 
going  off,  the  Secretary  and  myself  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  raiders  from 
renewing  the  charge,  which  I  afterwards  was  able  to  extract,  and  so  saved  the  com¬ 
pressor. 

“  At  the  eastern  section  the  headgear  at  the  Main  Shaft  No.  4,  as  well  as  the 
crusher  station  and  the  workshops,  were  burnt  down  to  the  ground. 

“  The  estate  battery  had  already  been  set  on  fire  at  five  different  places,  and  the 
front  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  armed  raiders.  With  two  of  my  men — at  the 
risk  of  our  lives — I  entered  the  battery  from  the  back,  unobserved  bv  the  Boers, 
and  we  were  lucky  enough  to  put  a  few  buckets  of  water  on  the  fire.  Whilst  doing 
this  the  raiders  were  recalled,  and  thus  the  mill  was  saved. 

The  engine-house  at  No.  4  Shaft  had  been  set  on  fire,  too  ;  but  it  was  quenched 
by  the  Mine  Captain  and  myself." 

The  replacing  of  the  plant  thus  damaged  will  necessarily  entail  some  delay  in  the 
resumption  of  work  ;  but  no  time  has  been  lost  in  placing  orders  for  new  machinery, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  manufacture  At  the  same  time  advantage  l  as  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  make  sundry  important  improvements  in 
the  equipment,  whereby  more  economical  working  will  be  secured. 

The  operations  at  the  mine  during  the  period  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901.  have 
been  confined  to  pumping  and  generally  to  repairing  the  damage  done  by  the  Boers. 
These  operations  have,  however,  been  much  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  labour  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  materials  transported  from  the  coast,  and  this  difficulty  is 
likely  to  continue  so  long  as  the  military  authorities  monopolise  the  use  of  the 
railways. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  both  for  the  purchase  of  this  machinery  and  plant  and 
for  the  necessary  adjustment  of  the  C  pital  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  it  is 
proposed  to  take  powers  to  increase  the  Capital  of  the  Company  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  ,£500,000,  the  date  and  terms  of  issue  to  be  determined  by  the  Hoard. 

Mr  Wenz’s  agreement  as  Manager  expired  in  February,  and,  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  resign.  In  June  last  Dr.  Krause  was 
appointed  Manager,  and  took  up  his  duties  at  the  mine  in  July. 

The  Directors  consider  that  the  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  are  due  to  the  Local 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in  the  Company’s  interests  since  the  outbreak  of  war  ;  to 
Mr.  Seimert,  the  Mine  Secretary,  who  has  remained  at  his  post  at  the  mine  during 
the  whole  period  of  hostilities,  and  to  Mr.  Wenz  for  his  successful  efforts  in  saving 
the  battery  and  other  plant  from.  destruction,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  These  services 
the  Board  propose  to  substantially  recognise  in  due  course. 

During  the  year  1900  the  agreement  with  the.  Managing  Director  expired,  and  the 
Directors,  acting,  as  they  believe,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Shareholders,  arranged 
with  Mr.  George  Albu  to  renew  it  for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  which  will 
I  expire  in  February  next. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association  Mr.  F.  A.  Gillam  retires,  but  is 
eligible  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  ( iriffiths  &  Co.,  the  Auditors  appointed  by  you,  retire  in 
accordance  with  Clause  148  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

FRANK  ANDREW  GILLAM,  Chairman. 
October  21,  1901.  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  JUNE,  1901. 


To  Capital  Authorised — 

4 ''0,000  Shares  of  >£i  each  .. 

Capital  Issued — 

400,000  Shares  of  ,£i  each,  fully  paid  .. 

Creditors — 

South  Africa- 

Sundry  Creditors.. 

Kaffir  Wages  ..  ..  . .  .. 

London 

Sundry  Creditors ..  .. 

Dividends  unpaid  .. 

Loan  — 

Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  Limited 
General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited 
General  Reserve  Account  — 

Balance  at  Credit  30th  |une,  1899 
Aod  Premium  on  Shares  in  arrear 

now  paid  ..  ..  ..  ,£8,046  10 

Amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 

Loss  Account  ..  ..  ..  7,897  ic 


Deduct  Amounts  written  off  as  per  contra — 
Permanent  Works— June  30, 

1900,  15%  on  ,£64,759  o  9  ; 

June  30,  1901,  15%  on 

j£s5.°4S  38..  ■ .  ^17.970  12  7 

Buildings —June  30  1900,  10%  on 
>£24,700  o  9  :  Machinery  and 
Plant,  10%  on  >£115,312  10  6. 

June  30,  1901,  10%  on 

,£79,411  63 . 21,942  7  7 

Cyamde  Works — June  30,  1900, 

10%  on  >£35,462  1  5  ;  June  30, 

1901,  10%  on  >£31,915  17  4-  •  6,737  *5  9 
Reservoirs  and  Dams— June  30, 

1900,  10%  on  >£8,337  4  10  ; 


£ 

400,000 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

4< 

13,162 

18 

4 

33 

13 

2 

4,086 

18 

10 

35 

7 

3 

i3>25o 

0 

0 

1  9,949 

13 

8 

32,607 

7 

9 

0 

9 

—15.944 

9 

9 

48.55! 

17 

6 

s.  d. 


400,000  o 


13,196  11  6 


4,122 


23)199  J3 


June  30, 

£7,503 10 


1901 


South 


1,584 


Africa — 
10%  on 
1901, 


Furniture, 

June  30,  1900, 

>£901  7  7;  June 

10%  on  >£811  4  10 

Live  Stock  and  Harness — 
June  30,  1900,  10%  on 

>£499  12  c;  June  30,  1901, 

10%  on  >£212  7  10 . 

Furniture,  London — June  30, 
1900,  10%  on  ,£392  7  3  ; 

June  30,  1901,  10%  on 

£353  27  . 


171  5  3 


71  3 11 


74  10  11 


-48,234  17  5 


3i7 


To  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  at  credit  30th  June,  1899  .. 

Less— Loss  for  the  two  years  ended  June  30th, 
1901. . 


-48,551  17  6 
102,925  5  5 

16,197  2  10 


86,728 


By  Cost  of  Property  . 

,,  Other  Expenditure  in  South  Africa  to  date,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the  above 
(Less  amounts  written  off  to  June  30th,  1899) 

On  Permanent  Works 
,,  Buildings  .. 

,,  Machinery  and  Plant  .. 

,,  Cyanide  Works  .. 

, .  Reservoirs  and  Dams  . . 


Deduct  Estimated  cost  to  replace  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant  destroyed  by  Boer  Com¬ 
mandoes,  held  up  in  suspense  as  below 


Less  Amount  written  off  to  General  Reserve 
Account  for  the  two  years,  as  per  contra  .. 


^527,246 13 10 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

228,757  18  2 


64,759  O  9 

24.700  o  9 
115,312  10  6 
35,462  1  5 
8,337  4 10 


248,570  iS  3 

46,601  o  o 
201,970  18  3 
48,234  17  s 


Furniture  at  Mine 
Live  Stock,  Harness,  &c. 
Furniture — London 


153,736  O  10 

382,493  19  o. 


Less  Amount  written  off  to  General  Reserve 
Account  for  the  two  years  as  per  contra 


New  Works 
Mine  Development 

Less  Redemption  . 


Stores  in  Hand  (Book  Value)  . 
Stores  in  Transit  .. 


Ore  Reserves  — in  Bins  (Book  Value) 

Government  of  S.A.R.,  Commandeered  Goods 

Claim  for  estimated  cost  to  replace  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant  destroyed  as  above 
Debtors  — 

South  Africa  ..  ». 

London  . .  . 

Gold  in  Hand  and  in  Transit  since  realised 
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand 
South  Africa— 

Natal  Bank  ..  ..  .. 

At  the  Mine  . .  . 

London — 

At  Bank  . . 

In  hand  . 


901  7  7 

262  7  o 

392  7  3 

1,556  1  10 

317  0  1 


80,429  7  11 
10,608  o  o 

7,198  12  9 
2,030  o  o 

504  4  o 

3,302  o  o 


450  3  4 
155  15  6 


1*239  1  9 

995  19  4 


69,821  7  11 

5,22s  12  9 

3,806  4  o 
46,600  o  o 


605  iS  10 
IL429  14  3 


2  18  5 
188  5  9 

824  19  2 
9  12  8 


1,025  161  o 


>£527,246  13  10 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with.  We  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  in  London,  in  which  are  incorporated  the  Returns  from  South  Africa.  Subject  to  the  stores  in  hand  and 
Ore  Reserves  in  Bins  being  of  the  values  stated,  and  the  realisation  of  the  claim  for  >£46,600  in  respect  of  damage  done  to  Buildings,  Machinery  and  Plant,  the  Balance 
Sheet  in  our  opinion  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company’s  affairs  at  30th  June,  1901,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

_  _  _  ,  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,  }  .  ’ 

4  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  October  21st,  1901.  Chartered  Accountants.  J  Auditors. 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1901. 


To  Charges  per  South  African  Accounts — 

Working  Costs:  £  s.  d. 

Mining  •«  ••  . .  ••  ,,  20,623  2  3 

Milling  ..  . .  ..  . .  . .  ..  9,056  1  6 

Maintenance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  25,212  o  4 

Development  Redemption  . .  . .  . .  . .  10,608  o  o 

Cyaniding . 5,378  1  1 

General  Charges  (Mine)  ..  ..  ..  ..  6,607  11  4 

Prospecting .  21  14  7 


General  Charges — 

Bank  Charges  ..  ..  ..  . .  924  12  11 

Salaries  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,185  19  7 

Insurance  ..  ..  ..  ..  •  •  ,,  2,089  6  1 

General  Charges,  Donations,  &c.  . .  . .  435  19  6 

Native  Labour  Supply  . .  ..  ••  . .  400  10  o 

Licenses  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,624  12  o 

Legal  Charges  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  398  17  6 

Consulting  Engineers  Fees  .  250  o  o 

Plantation  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  878  4  10 

Local  Committee  Fees  . .  ..  .  •  . .  316  13  4 

Managing  Director’s  Fees  . .  ..  ..  ••  2,290  o  o 

Audit  Fees .  182  10  o 

Surveys  ..  ..  ..  ••  . .  ..  193  72  0 

Boiler  Inspection  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  60  o  o 

Special  Police  . .  . .  . .  •  •  . .  66 o  o  o 

Mine  Guard  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  . .  797  1  6 

Bad  Debts .  29  o  3 


General  Charges  in  London — 

Directors’ Remuneration  ..  ..  .  •  ..  1,308  6  8 

Legal  and  Notarial  Charges  ..  ..  . .  2S4  4  8 

Income-tax  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  2,281  3  5 

Audit  Fees  ..  ..  ..  •  •  . .  . .  168  o  o 

Insurance  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  72  12  1 

Salaries  and  Clerical  Assistance  ..  ..  ..  2,336  3  11 

Rent  and  Light  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  834  5  o 

Agency  Charges  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  200  o  o 

General  Charges  (including  Printing  and 
Stationery,  Cablegrams,  Bank  Charges, 

Postage,  &c.) . 1,469  o  8 


Interest  on  Loans,  &c. 

Amount  Transferred  to  General  Reserve  Account  to  meet 
Depreciation . 


£  s.  d. 


77,506  11  1 


19,716  19  6 


8,953  *6  5 
9S7  15  1 

7,897  10  9 


^115,063  1  10 


£  s.  d.  £  S.  d. 

By  Gold  Accounts  ..  ..  .*  *,  ..  68,851  9  5 

Cyanide  Gold  . .  . ,  . 26,683  2  2 


-  95,534  11  7 

Rents— South  Africa  ..  ..  •«  ..  728  17  5 

Landlords’  Licenses  ..  . .  .,  ..  ..  ..  268  8  5 

Sundry  Receipts  ..  . .  . .  ..  ..  . ,  . .  25  14  o 

Plantation  Sales  ..  ..  ..  732  18  9 

Registration  of  Boys  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  171  o  o 

Native  Passes  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  518  10  6 

Interest  on  Deposits,  Investments,  &c.  ..  ..  . .  ..  526  13  10 

Transfer  Fees .  .,  ..  359  4  6 

Balance  carried  to  Balance-sheet  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  !6,i97  2  10 


.£115,063  1  10 


FRANK  ANDREW  GILLAM,  Chairman. 
STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 


FORTY-THIRD  REPORT  OF 

the  yoko  klblMjs.  specie  bank,  limited 

( YOKOHAMA  SHOKIN  GINKO ), 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Tuesday,  ioth  September,  1901. 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED. ...Yen  24,000,000  |  CAPITAL  PAID  UP. ..  .Yen  18,000,000  I  RESERVE  FUND..  ..Yen  8, 510,000 

DIRECTORS.— NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq.  KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.  RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq. 

ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.  IPPEI  WAKAO,  Esq.  YOSHIGUSU  NAKAI,  Esq. 

PRESIDENT.— NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  VICE-PRESIDENT-KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 

BRANCH  OFFICES.— Kobe,  Tokio,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Tientsin,  Newchwang,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii, 

Bombay,  London,  Lyons. 

HEAD  OFFICE.— Y OKOHAMA. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS- 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half-year 
ending  June  30th,  rgoi. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  404, 338. 010  brought  forward  from  last  accounts,  amount  to  Yen  6,423,93i.520,  of  which 
Yen  4, 526,850. 195  have  been  deducted  for  current  expenses,  interests,  & c.,  leaving  a  balance  of  Yen  4,897, 081. 3‘5. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  200, ooo.000  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  Yen  8, 5 10, coo.000.  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  Yen  780, ood.000  on  old  shares  and  Yen  390, ooo.000  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  Yen  1,170, ooo.000. 
The  balance.  Yen  527,08 i.32R,  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account.  NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 

Head  Office,  Yokohama,  ioth  September,  1901. 


Liabilities. 

•Capital  paid  up . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts . 

Reserve  for  New  Building . 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.) . 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Bank  . 

Dividends  Unclaimed . 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account . 

Net  Protit  for  the  pa^t  Half-year  . .. . 


BALANCE  SHEET. 
Y. 


18, ooo, coo.000 
8,3 1 0,000. 000 
328,190. 300 
214, Sgo.5'10 
45, 03b, 082. 816 

76,71 1, 597- 204 
4,482.“° 
404, 238.610 


Cash  Account — 

In  Hand  . 

At  Bankers’ . . . . 

Investments  in  Public  Securities . 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c . 

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  . 

Bank  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c . 


1, 492,742/ 


Yen  150, 502, 324. 704 


30th  June,.  1901. 

Assets. 

Y.  Y. 

6,i4S,929.710 

4.758, 559- 580  10,  W,  4  89. 570 

24, 286, 474.  UO 
35,076,045.°“° 

79,5°4,428.,s‘ 

88,57o.090 

^39i37^0 


Yen  150, 502, 324. 764 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Y. 


To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  & c.  .  4,526,85o.,°5 

To  Reserve  Fund  .  200, ooo.000 

To  Dividend — 

Yen  6.800  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares  =Yen  780, coo.000  .. . .  'j 

and  b  1, 1 70,  ooo. 000 

Yen  3.Sft°  per  Share  for  120,000  New  Shares  =  Yen  390, ooo.000  . . . .  ) 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account .  527,081. 325 


By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December,  1900 . 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1901 


Y. 

4°4,338.e,° 

6,019, 592.910 


Yen  6, 423, 931. 5: 


Yen  6,423,931. S2® 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c.,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  & c.,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  SHINOBU  TATI M A,  )  Auditors 

FUKUSABURO  WATANABE,  /  AUDIT0RS- 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

A  SURVEY  OF  MAN’S  RECORD. 

Edited  lay  Dr.  *5.  F.  HELMOLT. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

To  be  completed  in  eight  super-royal  octavo  volumes.  With  many  Maps ,  Coloured  Plates ,  and  Black  and  White  Illustrations.  Price  in  cloth ,  15 s.  net 

per  volume ,  or  in  half  '-morocco ,  gilt  edges ,  £1  is.  net  per  volume. 

THE  WORLD’S  HISTORY  is  the  history  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate.  To  attempt  such  a  history  was  never  possible  in  the  past  ;  and  all  history  that  has  as  yet  beer> 
written  has  of  necessity  been  the  story  of  a  nation,  or,  at  best,  of  a  group  of  nations. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  all  nations,  from  time  immemorial,  to  consider  as  the  entire  world  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  bounded  by  tbeir  individual 
intellectual  horizon. 

The  nineteenth  century  put  the  whole  globe  into  man’s  hands.  There  is  practically  no  unknown  land  left  ;  and  Western  Europe  embraces  mankind  with  a  net  of 
civilisation  which  leaves  no  outer  world.  Before  our  century  the  known  world  had  limited  boundaries  ;  to-day  the  w  orld  has  none. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  communicating  thought,  have  been  by  far  the  greatest  factors  in  the  long  process  of  reducing 
the  dimensions  of  the  world  which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  domestication  of  beasts  of  burden  and  the  invention  of  sails. 

The  diffusion  of  a  few  forms  of  speech  has  also  played  a  great  part  in  the  unification  of  civilised  mankind.  Greek  was  spoken  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  world 
in  the  second  century  a.d.,  Latin  was  similarly  spoken  over  the  western  half.  To-day  English,  German,  and  Spanish  are  pre-eminently  the  three  leading  commercial  lan¬ 
guages.  They  gain  ground  on  the  rest,  and  it  is  English  that  gains  ground  most  swiftly. 

The  unification  of  mankind,  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  world— its  contraction  through  the  swiftness  of  inter-communication  and  locomotion  —these  have  to-day  for 
the  first  time  made  the  idea  of  a  real  and  true  history  of  the  world  practical.  THE  WORLD’S  HISTORY  presents  the  story  of  man  and  his  earth,  not  as  it  appeared  to 
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when  man  first  left  a  record  of  himself  that  has  lasted  down  through  every  change  and  evolution  till  to-day,  when  for  the  first  time  he  really  is  Master  of  the  World.  The 
study  of  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  is  not  only  an  educational  factor,  but  also  an  exercise  in  speculative  thought,  such  as  no  other  study  affords.  That  it  is,  in  addition, 
of  engrossing,  of  all-absorbing,  of  incomparable  interest  must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  person. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Probably  no  world-long  journey  has  ever  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  stage  by  stage  from  port  to  port,  by  even  half 
as  many  souls  as  has  been  the  imperial  progress  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York.  From  the 
embarkation  in  March  to  the  home-coming  to-day 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  followed 
in  the  diapers  and  on  the  map  every  movement  of  the 
“  OphV  ”.\lf  to  the  irreverent  there  may  be  something 
amusing  in  \he  minute  personal  interest  taken  in  every 
step  “of  Royal  party”  by  those  who  never  have 
had  and  wifi  never  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of 
its  members  personally,  indeed  may  never  see  or 
have  seen  any  of  them,  it  has  a  more  real  side  which  lends 

S£lf  te  anything  but  ridicule.  This  personal  interest 
■qjbsptire  men  and  women,  but  citizens  of  a  great  i 
State,  in  their  Royal  Family  means  the  worship  of  an 
ideal.  It  is  wholly  admirable  ;  it  is  something  entirely 
different  from  the  flunkey  spirit  which  sometimes  j 
prompts  punctilious  attendance  on  royal  doings.  That 
is  more  often  observable  in  those  to  whom  wealth 
or  other  accidents  hold  out  a  vision  of  a  sometime 
personal  association  with  the  great  ones  they  study 
with  such  pains.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  popular  mind  j 
the  doings  of  politicians,  the  making  of  laws,  even 
the  war  itself,  have  no  chance  at  all  with  the  acts  of  the  j 
Royal  Family. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  in  history  to  this  royal 
tour  may  be  found  in  the  journeys  of  one  of  the  best  j 
rulers  any  empire  was  ever  blest  with,  Hadrian. 
Yet  the  superficial  similarity  points  but  the  more  clearly 
to  the  great  underlying  difference  ;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  empire  proper  and  that  curious,  anomalous  1 
constitutional  product,  Oceana.  Hadrian  doubtless 
was  actuated  by  antiquarian,  geographic,  and  ethnologic 
curiosity,  he  took  the  intellectual  interest  in  the  different 
parts  and  peoples  of  his  empire  that  so  cultivated  a  man  j 
must  do  ;  but  he  went  for  far  other  objects  than  that.  ! 
He  went  to  inspect,  to  overlook,  to  see  that  his  officers 
were  doing  their  duty  to  him  and  their  duty  to  those 
he  ruled.  He  too  made  speeches  and  received  con-  J 
gratulatory  addresses,  but  they  were  by  the  way  :  they 
were  but  the  asides  to  his  part  in  the  imperial  play,  j 
they  were  not  the  part  itself.  The  real  significance  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall’s  tour  is  that  they 
represented  the  ideal  unity  of  the  British  nation,  and 
were  received  as  such  by  the  great  constituent  elements  j 
in  that  nation  oversea.  Where  the  unifying  fact  or 
facts  of  the  British  Empire  really  lie  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say,  but  the  Crown  is  very  clearly  the  unifying 


j  figure.  No  president,  no  stadtholder,  can  ever  make 
such  a  figure  ;  for  he  is  always  the  creature  of  some 
)  one  element  in  the  nation  more  than  of  the  others. 

[  The  English  King  is  equally  in  every  element  of  the 
j  national  life  because  he  is  equally  outside  its  every 
element. 

Mr.  Morley  is  always  worth  hearing,  as  he  is  worth 
reading.  There  is  real  refreshment  in  meeting  an 
j  opponent  of  the  war  policy,  who  plainly  has  made  up 
his  mind,  has  thought  calmly,  and  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  clear,  nervous  English.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Morley,  one  feels  that  at  any  rate  one  can  “  part 
fair  foes”.  The  difference  between  him  and  the 
Government  rests  of  course  on  a  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  of  all  the  facts  of  the  whole  situation. 
Mr.  Morley  says  that  the  Dutch  and  British  in  South 
Africa  were  living  side  by  side  with  constantly  strength¬ 
ening  ties  of  amity,  and  that  the  Boers  and  the  British 
had  no  substantial  grounds  of  quarrel,  neither  having 
anything  to  gain  from  the  other.  This  to  us  seems  such 
an  absolute  misreading  of  the  whole  story  from  beginning 
to  end  that  argument  with  anyone  who  could  think  it  a 
true  reading  becomes  simply  idle.  There  are  two 
features  of  Mr.  Morley’s  speech  which  we  regret.  We 
regret  that  he  should  condescend  to  atrocity-mongering 
— he  might  leave  that  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man — it  is  beneath  Mr.  Morley.  We  regret  that  he  should 
misrepresent  the  policy  of  settling  British  immigrants 
in  South  Africa  as  turning  out  the  old  inhabitants.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  policy  is  to  settle  English¬ 
men  amongst  the  old  population  that  the  numerical 
balance  between  the  two  races  may  better  be  attained. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Edinburgh  was  framed 
on  lines  which  are  by  this  time  familiar  and  just 
a  trifle  wearisome.  We  do  not  think  that  the  public 
wants  to  hear  any  more  at  this  hour  about  “  the 
insolent  ultimatum  ”,  or  even  about  the  past  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  War  Office  in  the  despatch  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  250,000  troops  to  South  Africa.  The  country 
is  anxious  to  learn  that  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  Mr. 
Wyndham  tells  us  Lord  Kitchener’s  plans  are  submitted 
every  week,  are  doing  their  very  best  to  supply  Lord 
Kitchener  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  horses  and 
men  that  may  be  necessary  to  hunt  down  the  remnants 
of  commandoes.  On  this  point  the  news  that  the  cavalry 
brigade  at  Aldershot  is  under  orders  to  sail  and  that 
large  purchases  of  horses  have  been  made  in  Russia 
is  more  reassuring  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  periods. 

Two  points  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  utterances  are 
regrettable.  Nothing  but  irritation  is  caused  by  telling 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  that  they  have  done 
much  more  barbarous  things  in  past  wars  than  we  are 
doing  in  South  Africa.  And  for  a  member  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Cabinet  to  doubt  whether  he  is  inclined  lo 
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retract  the  threats  which  he  used  to  hurl  against  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  salad  days  borders  on  indecency. 
“  Heaven  save  us  from  metaphor  !  ”  fervently  exclaimed 
Paul  Louis  Courier  in  the  celebrated  “Pamphlet”. 
Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  course  of  a  lively  speech  at 
Dover  compared  the  position  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  “the  energetic  vibration  of  a  stationary 
motor-car”,  and  that  of  his  party  to  “a  lightship 
which  went  nowhere  itself  but  warned  other  ships 
where  not  to  go  ”.  There  is  something  Irish  about 
this  incongruous  profusion  of  images,  which  is  amusing 
enough.  The  only  comment  we  have  to  make  is  that 
both  a  motor-car  and  a  lightship  are  good  for  some¬ 
thing  ;  whereas  we  fail  to  see  what  useful  function 
in  the  political  system  is  discharged  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  pro-Boer  tail. 

Talking  of  metaphors,  much  finer,  because  more 
accurate,  is  Lord  Milner’s  comparison  of  the  war  to  a 
slowly  dying  fire,  which  causes  alarm  by  blazing  out  in 
places,  where  the  firemen  and  the  hose  are  wanted,  but 
is  dying  all  the  time.  Lord  Milner  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  no  use  waiting  for  the  war  to  end 
before  the  resumption  of  mining  and  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  as  “formally  the  war  may  never  end”.  That 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  view  of  the  situation,  and  we 
rather  wonder  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Lord  Milner 
did  not  express  it  earlier.  There  will  be  no  formal 
declaration  of  peace,  and  no  precise  moment  at  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  say  with  literal  truth,  “  the  war  is 
over  ”.  But  if  Johannesburg  and  the  railways  can  be 
protected,  and  a  supply  of  “  boys”  can  be  convoyed  on 
to  the  Rand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mines  should 
not  resume  work,  while  the  guerilla  “fringe”  is  being 
dealt  with  by  soldiers  and  constabulary.  Every  mail  is 
now  taking  mining  engineers,  managers,  and  financiers 
out  to  the  Cape,  and  gradually  things  in  South  Africa 
will  glide  back  into  a  more  or  less  normal  condition. 
Unfortunately  the  expense  for  the  nation  must  continue 
to  be  heavy  for  a  long  time  ahead. 

There  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  sentimental  fervour 
over  the  state  of  the  concentration  camps  in  South 
Africa.  The  facts  of  the  position,  when  we  have  dis¬ 
counted  the  pious  but  unrelated  vapourings,  are  quite 
clear.  The  campaign  made  the  formation  of  concen¬ 
tration  camps  imperative  on  the  score  both  of  humanity 
and  of  strategy.  If  the  women  and  children  had  been 
left  in  their  scattered  homes  they  would  have  died  of 
starvation.  While  the  compromise  of  trying  to  feed 
them  in  their  homes  and  of  allowing  them  access  to  the 
towns  and  our  camps  was  adopted,  the  women  both 
acted  as  spies  and  themselves  became  successful  snipers. 
The  necessity  then  of  the  concentration  camps  is  beyond 
dispute  and  the  discussion  is  narrowed  to  the  manner  of 
their  management.  The  percentage  of  deaths  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  lamentable  ;  the  mortality  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  440  per  thousand  and  among  adults  264  per 
thousand,  but  the  problems  of  war  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  the  formulae  of  peace.  Food  is  hard  to  come  by  in 
Africa ;  there  has  been  a  sort  of  meat  famine  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  ;  the  condition  of  many  of  the  refugees,  about 
whom  Radical  sentimentalists  have  nothing  to  say,  has 
been  much  worse  than  in  the  concentration  camps. 

Facts  are  only  remedied  by  facts  ;  and  only  those 
who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  need 
be  listened  to.  Mr.  Trevelyan  talks  of  “discrediting 
our  good  name  beyond  repair  ”  :  what  we  want  to  know 
is  how  the  state  of  the  camps  can  be  made  better. 
Some  definite  suggestions  have  been  approved  by 
Mr.  De  Villiers,  a  Boer  who  writes  from  Paris  :  that 
the  camps  should  be  split  up  and  a  number  of  the 
women  and  children  sent  to  the  seaside.  He  evidently 
has  a  high  idea  of  British  liberality  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  own  countrymen.  Even  the  Boer  leaders 
from  Mr.  Kruger  downwards  have  sent  their  wives  to 
be  looked  after  by  the  British  ;  some  of  them  no  doubt 
with  a  definite  desire  to  tax  their  enemies.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  change  from  the  high  veldt  to  the 
sea  coast  would  be  any  benefit,  while  the  process  would 
expose  the  troops  engaged  in  carrying  it  out  to  every 
Boer  method  of  attack  and  retard  the  campaign  gener¬ 
ally.  Much  of  the  illness  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  un¬ 
cleanly  habits  of  the  Boer  women  ;  of  the  difficulties 


of  providing  food  and  of  giving  conveyance  the  Boer 
commandoes  are  the  cause ;  for  the  high  mortality 
throughout  Africa  nothing  is  to  blame  but  just  a  state 
of  war. 

Canon  Gore  has  broken  his  golden  silence  as  to  the 
war.  It  is  a  pity.  Intellectually  he  is  so  much  to  us 
all,  to  the  Church’s  hold  on  educated  men  a  very  pillar 
of  strength,  that  it  is  entirely  regrettable  that  he 
should  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  position  which 
identifies  him  with  party  politics,  and  will  certainly 
weaken  his  influence  for  good  on  all  but  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  who  think  with  those  who  urged  him  to 
write  that  letter  to  the  “  Times  ”.  Humanitarian  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  a  very  amiable  thing,  but  amiable 
things  like  amiable  men  may  be  entirely  out  of 
place  in  critical  positions.  Canon  Gore  evidently  felt 
that  there  would  be  something  childish  and  feeble  in  a 
mere  shriek  at  the  mortality  in  the  concentration 
camps  if  he  did  not  make  some  practical  suggestions  ; 
but  unfortunately  his  suggestions  are  not  practical.  It 
is  a  pity, — we  have  heard  many  cordially  friendly  church¬ 
men,  and  not  Tories  alone,  express  the  view— that  this 
half-hysterical  sentimentalism  does  infect  the  Liberal 
High  Church  school.  It  does  them  harm.  It  largely 
explains  the  aloofness  from  such  very  well  intentioned 
bodies  as  the  Christian  Social  Union  of  most  men  of 
action. 

Two  telegrams  have  been  received  from  Lord 
Kitchener  both  of  which  contain  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  mobility  of  the  English  columns. 
Three  times  the  Boers  have  been  overtaken  by  mounted 
troops  and  defeated  in  running  fights  ;  on  one  occasion 
our  troops  covered  more  than  forty  miles  between  sun¬ 
set  and  sun-rise.  Colonel  Dawkins  near  Bethel  at  the 
end  of  last  week  captured  three  laagers,  without  losing 
a  man.  At  one  spot  only  have  the  Boers  become 
aggressive  :  under  Delarey  and  Kamp  they  made  a 
determined  attack  on  Von  Donop’s  column,  in  some 
thick  bush  near  the  Great  Marico  River.  We  lost 
2  officers  and  26  men  killed  ;  5  officers  and  50  men 
wounded.  The  enemy  left  40  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  extent  of  the  rains  during  the  last  few  days  makes 
it  improbable  that  any  definite  engagements  will  be 
heard  of  until  the  floods  are  abated  ;  but  a  compensating 
activity  is  reported  among  the  intriguers  at  Mr.  Kruger’s 
home  in  Holland. 

A  letter,  alleged  to  have  been  written  to  Lord 
Kitchener  by  Mr.  Steyn,  has  been  published.  Mr. 
Steyn  with  ingenuous  pride  takes  trouble  to  prove  that 
whereas  at  one  time  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  a  great  part  of  the  Transvaal  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  the  Boer  arms  have  been  so 
successful  that  Cape  Colony  is  practically  dominated  by 
Boers,  that  only  the  principal  towns  and  railways 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  are  held  by  the  English 
and  that  Mr.  Steyn  and  his  fellow-rulers,  whoever  they 
may  be,  have  appointed  landrosts  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  are  the  practical  governors  of  the  country.  This 
confident  assertion  of  success  hardly  bears  comparison 
with  the  letters  captured  in  the  Boer  capital  on  wheels 
from  which  Mr.  Steyn  galloped  without  his  presidential 
coat.  The  letter  concludes  with  the  suggestion  that 
terms  of  peace  should  be  discussed  ;  but  Mr.  Steyn  too 
much  resembles  the  usual  horse-dealer  whose  extrava¬ 
gant  laudations  of  the  animal  bear  no  relation  to  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  accept.  If  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Steyn’s  letter  were  true,  he  would  be  almost  in  a  position 
to  demand  from  us  a  large  indemnity  and  a  good  slice 
of  Cape  territory. 

A  really  excellent  parody  has  been  written  by  the 
editor  whom  General  Buller  accused  of  raking  in  the 
garbage  of  the  past.  He  has  just  published  in  detailed 
form  the  heliogram  which  he  says  was  sent  by  General 
Buller  to  General  White  after  Colenso.  Both  the 
heliogram  and  the  explanation  of  it  are  most  neatly 
framed  on  General  Buller’s  style.  There  is  the 
mysterious  civilian,  corresponding  to  Sir  Redvers’ 
menacing  journalist,  who  somehow  read  the  cypher 
telegram  in  Ladysmith,  hurried  home  and  dictated  it 
to  the  editor  of  the  “  National  Review  The  wording 
of  the  heliogram,  which  commanded  General  White  to 
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■surrender,  to  burn  his  cyphers  and  generally  to  do  what 
he  ought  not,  has  the  true  “  spatch-cocked  ”  style.  The 
rest  of  the  parody  tails  off  into  a  rambling  conjecture 
that  Colenso  should  have  been  fought  on  15  December 
instead  of  17  December  when  General  White  had  been 
asked  to  co-operate.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  parody,  which  is  thoroughly  artistic  otherwise,  is 
a  certain  lack  of  verisimilitude.  How  did  the  civilian 
read  the  cyphered  heliogram  ?  How  did  he  get  at  the 
knowledge  that  Colenso  should  have  been  fought  on 
17  October?  We  would  also  have  liked  to  know  how 
accurate  was  the  civilian’s  memory.  But  these  smaller 
deficiencies  in  an  excellent  jeu  d’esprit  may  be  for¬ 
given  in  a  production  otherwise  delightfully  conceived. 

The  South  African  Compensation  Commission  have 
held  their  last  meeting.  During  their  recess  it  was 
settled  by  diplomacy  that  a  lump  sum  should  be 
given  to  the  several  nations  out  of  which  they 
should  themselves  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  own 
people.  The  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  France 
and  Holland  is  not  yet  fixed  ;  but  probably  the  grand 
total  of  all  the  claims  will  amount  to  rather  less  than 
^100,000.  The  nations  have  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  compensation  is  an  act  of  grace,  of  courtesy, 
not  of  compulsory  justice,  and  the  final  settlement  of 
this  very  delicate  business  has  been  completed  not  only 
without  friction  but  rather  to  the  encouragement  of 
international  amity.  The  commission  had  to  deal  with  a 
pretty  congeries  of  naif  villains,  as  the  several  nations 
will  themselves  discover  ;  but  the  skill,  patience  and  wit 
of  Sir  John  Ardagh  have  already  disclosed  the  more 
•elaborate  hypocrites,  and  it  is  likely  that  even  the  most 
anti-English  nations  will  make  as  short  work  as  the 
English  commission  of  the  remaining  claims  under  the 
head  of  moral  and  intellectual  damages.  The  English 
commission  proved  so  business-like  that  they  wiped  off 
an  average  of  ^6,000  odd  at  each  of  more  than  sixty 
•meetings. 

There  appears  no  doubt  that  Russia  has  actually 
commenced  the  railway  advance  into  Persia.  This 
first  step  to  strategic  occupation  according  to  modern 
ideas  takes  shape  in  the  construction  of  a  branch  line 
from  Askabad  to  Meshed.  It  would  be  erroneous  to 
associate  this  activity  with  recent  events  in  Afghanistan. 
The  project  is  an  old  one  and  it  doubtless  owes  its 
practical  inception  at  the  present  moment  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  Indian  Government  of  the  Nushki 
trade  route  which  has  opened  up  an  important  and 
growing  traffic  between  India  and  Eastern  Persia.  The 
Russian  project  is  primarily  a  commercial  one  but  it  also 
serves  strategical  purposes  by  providing  an  alternative 
military  route  to  Herat.  It  may  be  that  the  unusual 
and  unexpected  firmness  displayed  by  Britain  in  the 
Gulf  has  hastened  Russia  to  make  good  her  hold  on 
Northern  Persia.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reported 
project  of  a  branch  line  from  Khushk — the  present 
Afghan  terminus  —  to  Chahel  Dukhtaran,  her  most 
advanced  point  of  contact  with  the  Afghan  frontier, 
the  movement  rather  betokens  anxiety  to  throw  as 
many  tentacles  as  possible  around  Herat. 

We  do  not  know  who  “  Civis  Britannicus  ”  may  be, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  “  Times  ”  prints  his  letters 
in  large  type  we  may  infer  that  he  is  a  serious  student  of, 
if  not  a  practitioner  in,  politics.  How  anyone  with  any 
pretension  to  that  title  can  discuss  gravely  the  fantastic 
proposal  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  that  the  King  should 
preside  at  Cabinet  Councils  passes  comprehension. 
Mr.  Bowles  wishes  to  revive  the  power  of  the  Crown 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Ministry.  As 
“Civis  Britannicus”  points  out,  that  question  was 
settled  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  for  the  Cabinet  is 
merely  the  executive  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  “Civis  Britannicus”  has  a  revival  of 
his  own  to  propose,  namely,  Sir  William  Temple’s 
plan  for  making  the  Privy  Council  a  consultative 
or  advisory  body  to  the  Sovereign.  Naturally 
“  Civis  Britannicus  ”  does  not  mean  the  Privy  Council 
as  at  present  constituted,  but  purged  of  the 
crowd  of  nobodies  and  filled  with  eminent  men  from 
the  colonies.  Suppose  such  a  clearance  and  reconstitu¬ 
tion  were  feasible,  what  is  the  King  to  do  with  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council  when  he  gets  it?  If  the 


advice  given  to  the  Sovereign  by  his  Ministers  were 
the  contrary  of  that  given  by  his  Privy  Council,  which 
must  he  follow?  All  these  plans  for  checking  the 
so-called  irresponsible  power  of  the  Cabinet  are  what 
Disraeli  called  “  the  fantastic  schemes  of  presumptuous 
pedantry”.  A  weak  Government  is  the  danger,  not  a 
strong  one.  And  if  there  could  be  a  greater  danger 
than  a  weak  Ministry,  it  would  be  to  place  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  whether  its  component 
items  were  entitled  to  write  “  M.P.”  after  their  names 
or  “  right  honourable  ”  before  them. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  State  system  of  Education  now  for  several  years, 
admitted  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  understand  the  educational 
experts’  arguments  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is  not 
very  encouraging  either  way.  Educationists  do  indeed 
very  often  talk  nonsense,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Head  of  our  national  system  of  Education  should 
not  yet  have  attained  enough  technical  knowledge 
to  be  able  even  to  refute  these  experts  when  they 
do  talk  nonsense,  not  to  mention  the  inability 
to  appreciate  their  points  when  they  talk  sense — 
which  at  times  they  do.  Can  the  Duke  expect  much 
general  interest  in  education,  if  his  own  interest,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  his  profound  sense  of  national  responsibility, 
has  not  taken  him  any  farther  than  that  ? 

Even  less  encouraging  is  another  piece  of  educa¬ 
tional  testimony  which  the  London  School  Board  was 
discussing  on  Thursday,  the  Report  of  the  Board 
Inspectors — a  very  able  document.  Suspicious  of  the 
real  progress  in  their  schools,  they  tested  some  13 
departments,  8  boys’  and  5  girls’,  including  3  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  Upper 
Standards,  examining  1,61 1  papers  in  all.  Out  of  a 
possible  22  marks,  14  per  cent,  obtained  over  18, 
33  per  cent,  not  more  than  5,  and  13  per  cent,  no  marks 
at  all.  This  test  was  conducted  on  most  rational 
principles,  consideration  being  expressly  given  to  an 
intelligent  working  of  the  sum,  even  if  the  result  was 
wrong,  and  two  marks  were  given  for  neatness.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  reveals  a  state  of 
things  simply  scandalous.  No  wonder  Mr.  Yoxall 
should  be  anxious  to  suppress  this  report  ;  but  Mr. 
Graham  Wallas  had  a  different  notion  of  honesty.  At 
the  same  time  we  entirely  dissent  from  Mr.  Wallas’ 
attack  on  the  present  educational  tendency  to  more 
freedom  and  less  examination.  Neither  do  we  absolve 
the  Board  of  Education.  We  believe  in  Sir  John 
Gorst,  but  he  is  not  all-powerful.  In  short,  it  is  all  a 
muddle.  Certainly  a  new  departure  is  needed. 

In  his  speech  at  Dundee  Mr.  Morley  concluded  an 
unecstatic  review  of  the  effect  of  the  Carnegie  trust  on 
Scotch  Universities  with  a  pleasantly  phrased  plea  for 
a  high  standard  of  culture.  The  Scots  are  so  intensely 
businesslike  that  they  need  reminding  that  their  Uni¬ 
versities  were  founded  to  supply  an  education  more 
“humane”  than  the  mechanical  arts  and  profes¬ 
sions  ;  and  his  reference  to  the  maxim  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Donaldson  that  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
and  life  was  the  best  preparation  for  modern  litera¬ 
ture  and  life  will  be  approved  by  the  philosophic 
qualities  still  at  war  in  every  Scotsman  with  his 
commercial  instincts.  Fortunately  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  touch  on  controversial  topics ;  but  from  his 
reference  to  “  public  necessities,  national  necessities 
— Imperial  necessities,  if  they  liked  ”  may  we  gather 
that  Mr.  Modey’s  literary  culture  is  slowly  adding 
width  to  his  political  philosophy  ?  The  wave  of  educa¬ 
tional  fervour  to  which  he  referred  is  certainly  a  good 
sign  and  is  especially  manifest  in  Scotland,  where  at 
last  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  has  been  appreciated : 
“  much  may  be  done  with  a  Scotchman  if  he  be  caught 
young  ”. 

Lord  Masham  excites  admiration  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  with  which  he  sticks  to  his  guns  as  to  protection. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  everybody  will  find  the  new 
theory  he  has  discovered  easy  to  be  grasped.  Put 
shortly  Lord  Masham  says  that  imports  can  be  paid  for 
by  imports  as  well  as  by  exports.  In  other  words 
when  free-traders  assert  that  there  is  no  need  to  trouble 
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about  excess  of  imports  because  exports  must  always 
keep  pace  with  them  they  do  not  allow  for  the  fact 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  imports  are  paid  for  by 
other  classes  of  imports  and  not  by  exports  at  all. 
Lord  Masham  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the 
late  Mr.  McKinley  is  not  to  be  called  a  free-trader 
on  account  of  his  last  speech.  It  was  in  favour  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  not  free  trade. 

It  is  putting  the  fact  very  mildly  to  say  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Rentoul  K.C.  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  City  of  London  Court  is  not  popular  at 
the  Bar.  There  is  positive  resentment  over  it.  On  the 
several  occasions  when  Commissioner  Kerr  was  said  to 
be  on  the  point  of  retiring,  Mr.  Rentoul’s  name  was 
always  mentioned  without  any  apparent  reason  that 
members  of  the  Bar  could  discover,  at  least  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  position.  They  always  persisted  in  declaring 
that  rough  partisanship  on  political  platforms  could  form 
no  valid  claim  on  an  important  judicial  office  ;  and  the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Lumley  Smith  K.C.  to  the 
senior  judgeship  of  the  City  Court  seemed  to  make  a 
mere  political  nomination  in  the  last  degree  unlikely. 
In  theory  our  system  of  placing  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  protects  the  Judicial 
Bench  from  the  wire-pulling  of  municipal  cliques,  but  in 
practice  it  appears  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
American  methods  as  most  of  us  would  like  to  believe. 
To  be  a  lively  political  jokist  ought  not  to  ensure  a 
judgeship. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  was  not  successful  in  adopting 
the  role  of  Plato.  He  took  as  his  subject  at  the 
Anthropological  Institute  the  “possible  improvement 
of  the  human  breed  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
law  and  sentiment”.  His  lecture  reads  like  a  parody 
from  the  “New  Republic”.  As  a  man  of  science  he 
gravely  suggested  that  clever  young  men  and  women 
should  be  labelled  and  encouraged  by  diplomas  to 
marry  one  another  at  an  early  age.  The  suggestion 
opens  a  delightful  prospect  of  young  men  and  women 
cramming  for  the  matrimonial  schools  ;  and  the  lecturer 
with  true  scientific  cynicism  denied  that  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes  would  materially  interfere  with  his  project  for 
“first-class”  marriages.  He  further  followed  Plato  by 
proposing  that  landowners  should  only  select  as  tenants 
and  servants  persons  of  the  finer  type.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  percentage  of  humanity  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  examination  standard  was  not  discussed. 
Presumably  he  would  “  gulf  ”  them  all  and  ultimately 
forbid  their  intermarriage.  Apart  from  the  wayward 
folly  of  his  whole  scheme  Mr.  Galton  made  the  common 
mistake  of  statisticians  that  physical  development  and 
the  capacity  to  pass  examinations  are  the  only  tests  of 
the  right  man. 

The  Bank  rate  was  raised  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  on  Thursday.  The 
advance  is  judicious  in  view  of  the  total  decrease 
of  ^4,250,000  in  the  total  reserve  since  the  end  of 
September  and  the  probable  demand  for  gold  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  impending  French  Loan  :  the  proportion 
is  now  45f  per  cent,  as  against  48I  per  cent,  last  week. 
Consols  have  again  fallen  off,  the  movements  for  the 
week  having  been  inconsiderable  and  mainly  brought 
about  by  weak  bull  holders  who  have  in  many  instances 
been  obliged  to  sell;  want  of  investment  business  and 
the  anticipated  advance  in  the  value  of  money  have  also 
contributed  to  weakness  in  quotations  in  the  Funds. 
The  general  tone  in  the  stock  markets  has  been  brighter 
but  the  volume  of  transactions  has  been  small.  Home 
railway  stocks  in  most  instances  show  an  advance  on 
balance  but  do  not  close  at  the  best  in  sympathy  with 
the  weakness  in  the  Funds.  American  railroad  shares 
opened  weak  but  afterwards  moved  upwards  on  better 
advices  from  New  York  where  a  better  Bank  statement 
was  disclosed  than  had  been  expected  ;  until  the 
Northern  Pacific  matter  has  been  settled,  however,  no 
marked  improvement  in  prices  is  likely.  South  African 
mining  shares  have  been  dull  and  Westralian  and  West 
Africans  irregular  with  no  special  feature.  Rio  Tinto 
shares  are  harder  on  balance  for  the  week  and 
Anacondas  easier.  The  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
on  Friday.  Consols  92^.  Bank  rate  4  per  cent. 
(31  October,  1901). 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISM. 

HEN  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council  came  into 
existence  eighteen  months  ago  we  pointed  out 
that,  if  conducted  with  reasonable  prudence,  it  had  a 
great  future  before  it,  for  it  was  tending  in  the  only 
direction  in  which  Liberalism  to  be  successful  could 
develop.  Its  members  have  steadily  persevered  in 
their  aims,  in  the  face  of  official  snubs  and  the 
ostentatious  coldness  of  many  who  held  the  Council’s 
views  on  the  Opposition  front  bench.  To-day  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  as  their  president 
the  most  sympathetic  figure  among  the  younger 
Liberal  statesmen,  while  the  leading  Liberal  Imperial¬ 
ists  are  taking  office  among  them.  Thus  common 
sense  and  the  logic  of  conviction  find  their  justifi¬ 
cation  against  the  counsels  of  timorous  acquiescence 
in  the  party  shibboleth,  which  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  parliamentary  system  to-day.  “  A  Scotchman  ” 
said  Dr.  Johnson  “must  be  a  very  stern  moralist 
who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  truth  ”, 
so  the  party  politician  who  will  not  assert  the 
essential  unity  of  his  party  in  the  face  of  the  most 
overwhelming  evidence  of  its  disunion  is  a  being  of 
refreshing  honesty.  The  cynical  derived  considerable 
entertainment  from  the  resolutions  of  unalterable  con¬ 
fidence  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  generalship 
which  were  passed  at  meetings  where  his  mutinous 
lieutenants  had  promulgated  views  altogether  repellent 
to  him.  If  anything  could  arouse  that  inglorious 
politician  from  his  complacency,  it  surely  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  the  body  which  he  attacked  in  the  most 
virulent  terms,  and  doubtless  expected  to  extinguish 
with  Caledonian  wit,  had  secured  the  support  of  his  ablest 
and  most  promising  colleagues.  It  is  perhaps  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  his  own  latest  utterance,  the  speech  at 
Stirling,  has  probably  hastened  the  catastrophe.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  certify  schism  in  a  party,  it  surely  would  be 
the  recognition  and  encouragement  by  a  large  section  of 
its  leaders  of  a  society  whose  tenets  had  been  denounced 
by  their  chief  as  damnable  heresies,  and  its  members  as 
outcasts  from  the  true  faith.  No  party  leader  in  our 
time  has  ever  received  a  more  mortifying  blow  to  his 
amour  propre,  but  then  no  party  leader  has  ever  so 
assiduously  courted  one.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  erratic  and  confusing  course  during  the 
last  two  years  has  destroyed  all  the  sympathy  which 
feeling  might  prompt,  or  reason  excuse,  in  other 
circumstances.  It  is  more  profitable  to  consider  the 
political  problem  in  which  Sir  Henry  is  hardly  a 
factor. 

We  believe  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  entirely  right 
when  he  pointed  to  Liberal  Imperialism  as  the  party  of 
the  future.  It  is  the  only  Liberalism  which  has  a 
chance  of  surviving  to  supply  the  country  with  an 
alternative  government.  The  course  of  events  during 
the  last  century  evolved  two  parties,  one  of  which 
ultimately  came  to  regard  England  almost  entirely 
from  an  internal  point  of  view,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  or  constitutional  reforms,  while  the  other 
looked  at  the  national  problem  from  the  position 
of  England  in  her  relations  with  foreign  Powers. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Liberal  party  considered 
that  it  had  a  claim  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters 
of  political  development  at  home,  while  it  came  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  hopelessly  incapable  in  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  This  rough  and  ready 
classification  of  a  home  and  a  foreign  party  involves 
of  course  wild  inaccuracies,  but  undoubtedly  it  has 
prevailed  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  advent  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  has  often  aroused 
mistrust  and  apprehension  in  our  dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  It  was  a  worthy  ambition  of  many  Liberals 
to  free  their  party  from  this  reproach.  They  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this  so  far  as  they  are  themselves 
concerned.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  knowledge 
that  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  were  in  power  would  not  be 
resented,  but  the  position  of  the  party  itself  is  by 
no  means  so  clear,  and  it  was  to  settle  that  highly 
important  question  that  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council 
came  into  being.  They  are  apparently  in  a  fair  way 
to  do  so  once  for  all.  When  they  have  succeeded, 

:  the  prospects  of  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  Liberals 
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will  be  no  longer  remote.  In  some  ways  they  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  appealing  to  the  man  in 
the  street,  to  whom  all  parties  bow,  than  any  other 
combination  of  politicians.  The  Empire  as  a  unit, 
whose  common  interests  clamour  for  recognition,  has 
forced  itself  into  notice  in  a  way  that  the  meanest 
intelligence  cannot  ignore,  and  the  politician  who  does 
not  put  Imperial  questions  in  the  forefront  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme  has  no  longer  any  chance  of  securing  the 
confidence  of  even  the  mother-country.  On  the  other 
hand  home  problems  will  ere  long  come  upon  us  with 
a  rush,  and  the  Liberal  party  has  not  yet  outlived  its 
pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  qualified  by 
tradition  and  association  to  deal  with  them.  These 
pretensions  are  to  a  large  extent  a  fictitious  but  still 
a  valuable  asset  in  party  prospects,  and  the  Unionist 
Government  of  the  last  six  years  has  done  comparatively 
little  to  demonstrate  their  falsity  or  establish  their  own 
zeal  for  improvement.  For  this  they  will  suffer  as 
they  deserve  to  do,  and  the  Liberals  who  have  consti¬ 
tuted  a  party,  whose  zeal  for  the  Empire  as  well  as  for 
social  and  administrative  reform  shall  be  undoubted, 
will  profit  by  the  apathy  of  their  opponents. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  factor  in  the  whole  situation  is 
the  position  of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  man  who  foretold 
the  future  of  Liberal  Imperialism  with  singular  astute¬ 
ness  and  who  has  done  much  to  hasten  its  development 
has  still  no  leading  part  in  its  active  work.  “  Bolder 
words  and  more  timorous  meaning  were  never  brought 
together  ”  than  in  his  utterances.  Though  undoubtedly 
those  who  initiated  the  movement  looked  to  him  for 
inspiration  he  yet  has  always  hesitated  to  step  forward 
and  lead.  He  has  preferred  to  lament  over  the  state  of 
his  party  or  the  nation  while  lacking  the  courage  of 
action.  For  a  man  who  has  studied  the  career  of  the 
younger  Pitt  to  ignore  the  great  lesson  of  his  hero’s 
life  is  a  singular  instance  of  incapacity  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  history  where  one  might  have  least 
expected  to  find  it.  There  never  was  a  crisis  in  public 
affairs  at  which  a  statesman  might  more  easily  have 
ignored  his  duty  than  in  1783.  Pitt  had  not  only  the 
prescience  which  his  biographer  possesses  but  the 
courage  which  he  lacks.  He  faced  a  mighty  coalition 
almost  without  parliamentary  help  and  subsequently 
beat  it  at  the  polls.  True,  he  was  convinced  it  was 
daily  becoming  more  unpopular,  but  he  had  the 
strength  to  fight  it  where  it  was  most  powerful.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  preferred  like  Dante  “to  make  a  party 
by  himself”;  but  then  he  is  not  Dante,  nor  are  the 
affairs  of  his  party  hopeless,  as  his  pupils  have  demon¬ 
strated  who  are  bettering  their  mentor’s  instruction. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  not  the  only  politician  who  may 
learn  something  from  the  success  of  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  League.  The  cowardice  of  leading  politi¬ 
cians  in  the  face  of  opposition  within  the  party  and 
without  is  not  a  phenomenon  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  House,  but  it  has  grown  into  a  scandal  which  must 
be  checked  if  any  health  is  to  remain  in  the  body 
politic.  Not  only  the  critical  conscience  but  the  world 
at  large,  which  is  not  unduly  critical  in  matters  of 
moral  obligation,  is  becoming  weary  of  the  drowsy 
atmosphere  of  helplessness  or  nescience  in  which  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  luxuriate.  To-day  there  are  only  official 
leaders  and  these  nominal  guides  either  quote  public 
opinion  or  ignore  it.  One  says  he  will  do  anything 
that  is  wanted  and  the  other  that  he  will  do  nothing 
he  is  asked.  This  was  not  the  attitude  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  past.  The  strong  man  with 
a  purpose  still  dominates  the  scene,  but  the  weakness 
and  ineptitude  of  others  leave  untempered  the  coarse¬ 
ness  which  often  disfigure  his  methods.  Until  other 
leaders  emulate  his  decision  of  purpose  his  figure  will 
continue  to  stand  for  the  strength  of  England  before 
the  Empire  and  the  world.  We  therefore  welcome 
the  progress  of  the  Liberal  Imperialist  League  not 
so  much  because  of  the  general  soundness  of  its  views 
on  Imperial  matters  as  because  it  has  shown  that  it  is 
easy  enough  even  to-day  for  the  common  sense  and 
eourage  of  a  few  young  men  to  put  to  shame  the 
nerveless  incompetence  of  machine  politicians,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  a  healthier,  freer  and  bolder  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  life. 


THE  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

O  one  who  has  followed  the  incidents  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  Cape  Colony  can  fail  to  know 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  an  anti-English 
agency  ;  but  probably  very  few  are  aware  how  openly 
the  predikants  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Boer 
cause.  As  it  is,  the  influence  of  the  predikant  and  the 
abuse  of  his  position  as  a  minister  of  religion  form  a 
serious  element  in  the  present  situation  in  South  Africa. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  fact  is  a  political 
and  social  factor  which  must  be  duly  observed  and 
understood  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
things  in  South  Africa,  upon  which  alone  a  permanent 
settlement  can  be  based. 

Taking  the  census  of  1891,  we  find  that  228,627 
persons,  or  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  European 
population  of  the  colony  returned  as  “  Protestant  ”, 
are  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  And 
this  Protestant  total  includes  the  entire  white  popula¬ 
tion  with  the  exception  of  some  20,000  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  In  virtue  of  its  numerical 
superiority  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  been 
treated  as  the  National  Church  of  the  Colony,  and  as 
such  it  benefited  in  the  sum  annually  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  religious  worship  by  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  until  the  voluntary  system  was  introduced  in 
1875.  At  this  date  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided 
for  the  gradual  withdrawal  and  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  grants  hitherto  made  to  the  various  religious 
bodies  in  the  Colony.  This  measure  w as  the  work 
of  the  first  Parliament  elected  after  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Government,  and  it  gave  expression, 
therefore,  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  colonists. 
Up  to  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government 
the  Dutch  Church  had  no  grievance  against  the 
British  Government ;  and  since  that  event  it  has  had 
every  opportunity  of  securing  its  own  interests  in  the 
Cape  Legislature.  Nor  has  the  individual  minister 
been  subjected  to  any  disability.  In  the  country 
districts  the  predikant  possesses  an  influence  second 
only  to  that  of  the  resident  magistrate  and  civil  commis¬ 
sioner — offices  often  combined  in  the  person  of  one 
official.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  of  complaint  the  predikants  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  manifested  an  antipathy  to  the  English 
colonists  and  latterly  to  the  Imperial  Government.  To 
give  one  instance,  in  itself  sufficient,  the  founder  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond  was  Mr.  J.  S.  du  Toit,  the  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  the  Paarl.  His  appli¬ 
cation  of  religious  principles  to  current  political  events 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  his  comments  on  the 
first  Boer  War,  published  in  “  De  Patriot  ”.  “  God’s 

hand  has  been  visible  in  the  history  of  our  people  so  as 
it  never  has  been  since  the  days  of  Israel.”  It  was 
“  fear  from  God  which  made  the  English  soldiers 
powerless”,  and  so  on.  Apart  from  racial  feeling  two 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  first  place 
the  predikant  is  a  seventeenth-century  Calvinist.  His 
doctrines  are  those  of  the  Corpus  Discipline  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  he  regards  the  Church  of  England 
as  dangerously  near  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the 
second,  he  still  believes  that  the  subordination  of  the 
coloured  races  to  the  European  is  a  divine  ordinance. 
Both  of  these  prejudices  were  artfully  exploited  by  the 
Afrikander  Bond  propaganda.  “  Let  it  be  well  under¬ 
stood  ”,  the  leaders  of  the  Bond  advised,  “  that  English 
domination  will  also  bring  religious  intolerance  and  ser¬ 
vitude,  for  it  is  a  very  frail  link  which  separates  the 
English  State  Church  from  actual  Romanism,  and  its 
proselytism  en  bloc  is  only  a  matter  of  short  time 
And  again,  “  Equally  repugnant  and  dangerous  is 
England’s  policy  towards  the  coloured  races,  whom  she 
aims,  for  the  sake  of  industrial  profit,  at  elevating  to 
equal  rank  with  whites,  in  direct  conflict  with  scriptural 
authority — a  policy  which  incites  coloured  people  to 
rivalry  with  their  superiors,  and  can  only  end  in  common 
disaster 

But  it  is  the  action  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
during  the  present  struggle  that  especially  concerns  us. 
After  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  it  sent  an  address  to 
the  High  Commissioner  urging  the  policy  of  “  concilia¬ 
tion  The  differences  between  the  British  Government 
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and  President  Kruger  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
cause  for  war.  In  March,  1900,  it  issued  a  manifesto 
in  which  these  significant  sentences  occur.  “  Whether 
our  people  will  continue  to  resist  the  severe  strain  upon 
their  loyalty  after  the  indignities  to  which  many  of 
them  have  been  exposed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  we  cannot  undertake  to  predict.  We  some¬ 
times  fear — and  our  fears  are  not  altogether  unfounded 
— that,  unless  wiser  and  more  conciliatory  counsels 
prevail,  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony,  hitherto  as  loyal 
as  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  any  part  of  her 
Empire,  may  be  driven  into  disaffection.”  This  it  must 
be  remembered  was  after  the  north-east  of  the  Colony 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  after  Lord  Milner  had 
informed  Lord  Roberts  that  it  would  be  dangerous  from 
a  political  point  of  view  for  the  army  with  which  the 
advance  to  Bloemfontein  was  to  be  accomplished  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Cape  Colony.  In  January,  1901, 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Amsterdam 
determined  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  England,  and  another  letter  to  the  King,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  “  atrocities  and  crimes  ”  perpetrated 
byr  the  British  army  in  the  “war  of  extermination” 
which  was  being  prosecuted  in  South  Africa.  Copies  of 
these  letters  were  forwarded  to  ministers  of  religion  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  document  was  accompanied  by 
a  printed  sheet  of  “testimonies  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  war  is  being  waged  in  South  Africa  ”.  One  of  these 
“  testimonies  ”  merits  quotation  for  its  unconscious 
humour.  It  refers  to  a  myth  which  was  exploded  by 
Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
introduced  by  the  Presbytery  with  this  sentence,  here 
reproduced  verbatim.  “  The  Star,  21  December 
1900.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  held 
by7  Captain  Fergison  on  Thuesday  evening  in  honour  of 
a  cattle  show  and  reported  in  the  ‘  Sussex  Dailv  XX 
News  ’.” 

But  while  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  a  body 
covered  its  official  acts  with  a  veil  of  moderation, 
individual  ministers  gave  utterance  to  their  real  senti¬ 
ments  without  the  slightest  reserve.  At  a  meeting 
convened  by  the  Bond  and  held  at  Burghersdorp 
in  June,  1899,  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  which 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Bloemfontein  Con¬ 
ference,  then  being  held,  “would  be  crowned  with 
success  ”.  Speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
Professor  J.  Lion  Cachet,  “  head  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  South  Africa  ”,  enforced  the  danger 
of  the  threatened  war  by  the  following  remarkable 
illustration:  “Now,  war  with  the  Transvaal  was  a 
terrible  matter.  They  all  had  relatives  —  fathers, 
brothers,  sons  or  daughters — in  the  Transvaal,  and 
what  was  their  duty7  in  this  matter?  He  had  a  son  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  the  case  of  war  with  the 
Transvaal  this  state  would  certainly  be  involved.  Must 
he  say  to  his  son,  ‘  Come  home  and  hide  in  your  mother’s 
bed-room  ’  ?  or  must  he  say,  ‘  Act  like  a  man,  and 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  land  you  live  in  ’  ?  .  .  .  Was 
it  right  that  foreign  countries  like  Australia  and  America 
should  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  and  that  they  with 
children  in  the  Transvaal  should  keep  silence?” 
Another  predikant,  the  Rev.  Louis  Petrus  Vorster, 
speaking  to  the  same  resolution  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Conference  was  “a  great  mistake”.  “The 
Transvaal  ”,  he  said,  “  knew  what  to  do  without 
advice,  and  England’s  aim  was  merely  to  hamper 
and  hem  in  the  Transvaal.  He  was  weary  of 
England’s  threats  of  war  against  the  Transvaal.  .  .  . 
England  would  need  a  force  of  150,000.  Where  would 
she  get  ships  enough  to  convey  such  an  army,  where 
horses  and  provisions  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  Colony, 
for  even  if  they  remained  neutral  here  they  would  not 
sell  their  horses  and  forage  to  England,  and  so  help  in 
the  war  against  their  brothers.  England’s  threat  was 
only  a  threat,  the  talk  of  a  man  with  an  unloaded  gun. 
One  hundred  Transvaalers  would  shoot  one  thousand 
Englishmen  dead”.  A  third  speaker  was  the  head  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Theological  Seminary  at 
Burghersdorp,  du  Plessis  by  name.  His  remarks  were 
equally  vigorous,  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  notice 
the  action  of  the  thirty  or  forty  students,  who  were  at  that 
time  being  trained  by  him  for  the  pastorate  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  The  opinions  of  these  young  men  may 
be  gathered  from  a  characteristic  extract  from  the  college 


magazine — the  “  Studenten  Blad  ” — of  26  May,  1899. 
The  subject  treated  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
towards  the  English.  After  asserting  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  love  the  English,  the  writer  replies  to  the 
objection  that  “  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  love  our 
enemies  ”.  The  text,  he  says,  cannot  be  applied. 
“  Race-hatred  is  something  quite  distinct  from  personal 
enmity.  When  I  meet  an  Englishman  as  a  private 
individual,  I  must  regard  him  as  my  fellow  creature  ;  if, 
however,  I  meet  him  as  an  Englishman,  then  I,  as  an 
Africander,  must  regard  him  as  the  enemy7  of  my  nation 
and  of  my  religion- — as  a  wolf  that  is  endeavouring  to 
creep  into  the  fold.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  we 
must  regard  them  as  our  enemies  ;  they  are  the  enemies 
of  our  religion  ....  let  us  fight  for  our  religion.” 
On  16  November — little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war — the  Burghersdorp  Theological 
Seminary7  was  closed.  The  students  had  joined  the 
Church  militant. 


YOUNG  CRIMINALS. 

THERE  is  hardly  any  feature  of  our  social  life  more 
suggestive  of  defective  civilisation,  and  dangers 
to  that  civilisation  as  it  exists,  than  the  persistent  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  as  some  hold  the  actual  increase,  of  specific 
classes  of  criminals.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
professional  criminal  of  great  physical  power,  cool 
determination  and  tenacious  purpose  is  more  dangerous, 
and  more  ominous  to  society,  than  the  habitual  criminal 
of  weak  and  unstable  nervous  organisation  whose  tem¬ 
perament  suggests  disease  rather  than  wickedness. 
To  a  great  extent  our  means  of  protection  for  ourselves 
and  property,  or  of  improvement  of  the  mental  and 
physical  nature  of  criminals  themselves,  if  our  thoughts 
tend  to  philanthropy,  are  very  strictly  limited.  There 
are  the  ordinary  methods  of  punishment,  very  crude, 
and,  as  to  their  principles  and  theory,  very  imperfectly 
understood  even  after  the  many  years  of  discussion  on 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime.  We  have  im¬ 
proved  prisons  outwardly;  we  have  adopted  the  theory 
at  last,  in  rather  a  feeble  manner  however,  that  they  are 
to  be  used  as  well  for  reformation  as  for  punishment, 
and  in  consequence  have  introduced  methods  of  classi¬ 
fication,  of  segregation,  and  other  means  of  moralising 
the  condition  of  criminals  under  detention.  But  as  to  the 
causes  and  conditions  which  produce  the  criminal 
whether  they  are  merely  his  external  disadvantages,  as 
compared  with  other  members  of  society,  or  such  as 
reduce  his  character  below  the  ordinary  level,  the 
philanthropist  is  to  a  great  extent  helpless.  He  is 
fettered  in  his  special  work  by  the  “  great  frame  of 
things  ”.  After  all  efforts  of  the  Howard  Association, 
of  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies,  and  other 
admirable  societies  and  devoted  individuals,  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  crime  is  actually  decreasing.  A  learned 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  lately  said  that  crime  is 
not  decreasing,  it  is  only  undetected  ;  and  he  instanced 
the  number  of  undetected  burglaries  evidently  com¬ 
mitted  by  experienced  and  trained  men  at  least  as 
intelligent  as  the  ordinary  artisan. 

In  spite  however  of  limitations  there  is  well-grounded 
hopefulness  amongst  students  of  criminal  problems 
that  something  more  than  palliatives  are  at  their 
disposal,  that  they  need  not  depend  helplessly  on  the 
chance  course  which  wider  and  more  general  political 
or  social  reforms  may  take.  There  are  preventive 
methods  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  tried.  One  such 
method  especially  is  taking  more  definite  shape.  The 
criminal  begins  young;  if  he  is  not  caught  young  by 
other  agencies  than  the  policeman  he  will  become  the 
recidivist,  the  despair  of  reformers  and  of  society.  His 
criminality  may  be  the  effect  of  social  disadvantages  or 
of  mental  constitution,  more  probably  of  both  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  in  the  recent  Prisons  Report 
referred  to  the  young  persons  who  found  in  prison  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  terrible  home  surroundings  in 
which  they  have  been  reared.  In  the  admirable  book 
of  Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury  on  the  “Criminal  Mind”, 
most  of  his  suggestions  relate  to  the  means  of  affording 
to  such  young  criminals  sound  moral  and  practical 
education  directed  to  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  in 
habit  and  motive  for  the  occupations  of  a  regular  life- 
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On  the  other  hand  he  has  a  proposal  for  utilising  the 
instinct  for  rough  methods  in  a  certain  class  of  young 
criminals,  which  is  probably  the  old  uneradicated  strain 
of  savagery,  by  a  course  of  preparatory  discipline,  and 
their  subsequent  drafting  into  foreign  legions  for  service 
in  colonies  which  the  ordinary  French  conscript  dreads. 
To  win  glory  and  better  pay  is  the  moral  stimulus 
provided  in  this  plan.  We  need  not  discuss  it ;  and  we 
only  mention  it  to  illustrate  in  what  direction  the  minds 
of  criminologists  are  tending.  In  England  we  are 
taking  up  this  idea.  We  print  in  another  part  of  this 
Review  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Haldane  Porter  who  calls 
attention  to  what  is  being  done,  and  is  hoped  to  be  done, 
in  this  way  by  the  London  Prison  Visitors  Association 
which  has  been  founded  by  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission.  In  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Howard  Association  for  1901  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  lately  organised  special  classes  for 
young  prisoners  at  Bedford  Gaol,  and  to  the  similar 
classes  now  being  formed  for  Borstal  Prison 
in  Kent.  The  views  of  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise  are 
that  special  treatment  within  the  prison  walls, 
and  energetic  surveillance  after  discharge,  will  do 
much  to  prevent  young  criminals  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  from  degenerating  into  hardened 
and  habitual  offenders.  The  object  of  the  Prison 
Visitors  Association  is  to  work  in  connexion  with  these 
classes ;  its  members  undertaking  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  surveillance  after  discharge,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  endeavouring  to  procure  employment  in  cases 
where  it  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  fitness  of  its 
proteges.  We  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  because  it  is  not  mere  charity,  but  an  experiment 
in  education  with  defined  social  objects.  With  the 
proper  discrimination  of  young  criminals,  by  means  of 
the  prison  classes,  into  categories  according  to  their 
various  grades  of  ability  and  moral  character,  as  con¬ 
ditioned  by  physical  and  cerebral  organisation,  the 
feasible  and  proper  methods  of  helping  them  will  be 
determined  for  the  Association.  We  hope  it  will  take  a  j 
large  view  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  and  will 
not  assume  that  its  beneficiaries  must  be  provided  for 
only  in  the  lowest  of  unskilled  occupations.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  take  a  hint  even  from  Dr.  de  Fleury’s  above-  1 
mentioned  project,  and  see  if  it  can  be  “  rendered  into 
English  ”  in  any  way.  We  also  hope  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  help  in  the  very  serious  task  of  weeding 
out  those  unhappy  persons  whose  criminal  instincts  are 
the  expression  of  a  constitution  below  the  human  par, 
and  enforcing  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  them  as  of 
persons  sick  in  mind  and  body,  who  are  at  once  para¬ 
sites  and  a  danger  to  the  community. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  RICHMOND. 

HE  letter  from  “  Michael  Field  ”  published  in  last 
week’s  Saturday  Review  reminded  our  readers 
that  the  beauty  of  the  river  from  Richmond  to 
Twickenham  is  by  no  means  saved  and  that  one  part, 
the  nearest  to  Richmond  Bridge,  is  threatened  with 
immediate  ruin.  Marble  Hill,  the  most  important 
block  in  the  middle  distance  of  the  view  as  seen  from 
Richmond  Hill,  is  probably  safe  now.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  Council  and  other  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  has  reported  and  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  sharing 
the  expense  of  purchase.  Of  the  ^72,000  required 
the  County  Council  will  be  asked  for  half  and  to 
undertake  the  upkeep  of  the  property  as  a 
public  park.  The  County  Councils  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  and  that  of 
Richmond  and  the  District  Council  of  Twickenham  are 
invited  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  in  the  expense, 
and  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council  has  hand¬ 
somely  come  forward  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  burden. 
Twickenham  gets  off  very  easily  at  the  figure  of  ^3,000. 
It  shows  the  temper  of  local  councils  and  how  hopeless 
it  is  to  expect  from  them  foresight  and  a  large  view  in 
such  matters  that  when  the  report  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  the  proposal  to  present  Twickenham  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  park  for  the  trifle  of  ^3,000  was  received  by 
several  members  with  grumbling  and  voted  against  by 
three.  There  was  still  hankering  after  “  ornamental 
villas  ”  on  part  of  the  estate  ;  but  happily  the  County 


Council  has  been  firm  on  that  point.  The  remnants  of 
beauty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  not  safe  in 
the  hands  of  local  bodies,  too  often  identified  with  the 
building  interest ;  and  it  is  a  miserable  and  scandalous 
thing  that  no  foresight  is  shown  by  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  scheduling  the  properties  that  should  at  all 
hazards  be  saved  from  the  builder.  The  result  is  that 
when  they  are  saved  in  the  nick  of  time  it  is  at  a  ruinous 
cost.  Marble  Hill  has  to  be  bought  at  double  what  it 
cost  the  speculator.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of 
local  apathy  and  muddle.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  second  estate,  that  of  Lebanon  House,  was  made  over 
to  the  builders  last  summer  at  the  same  time  as  Marble 
Hill.  The  house,  from  its  central  position  and  accom¬ 
modation,  would  have  made  an  admirable  public  library 
and  was  offered  to  the  Council,  with  the  part  of  the 
grounds  facing  the  river,  for  an  inconsiderable  sum. 
The  Council  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal  and 
has  recently  voted  nearly  the  same  amount  for  a 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Twickenham  with  a  small 
waterlogged  piece  of  ground  attached  to  it— -a  trans¬ 
action  not  very  explicable  on  the  surface.  On  the 
Lebanon  House  property  building  is  being  pushed 
forward.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Middlesex  side  of 
the  river  that  requires  watching.  On  the  other  side 
the  Dysart  property  (extending  from  Ham  House 
towards  Kingston)  is  said  to  be  “  ripening  for  de¬ 
velopment  ”,  and  a  bargain  is  proposed  by  which  certain 
common  rights  over  parts  of  the  property  should  be 
extinguished  in  consideration  of  a  strip  of  a  hundred 
feet  reserved  to  the  public  along  the  bank.  We  hope 
any  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  with  this  aim  will 
be  carefully  scrutinised. 

Such  is  the  situation  on  the  two  'sides  of  this 
famous  reach  of  the  river.  Turn  now  to  the  part 
j  immediately  above  Richmond  Bridge  on  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  side.  This  is  Cambridge  House  and  its 
grounds,  a  fragment  of  the  Cambridge  Park  where 
Francis  Bacon  once  lived  and  gardened.  A  builder 
has  covered  this  with  small  villas  down  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  but  there  remains  enough  to 
preserve  the  lovely  composition  of  meadow  and  tree 
on  which  the  charm  of  the  view  from  Richmond  Bridge 
depends.  The  remainder  of  this  is  now  being  cut  into 
for  further  building.  From  what  was  said  at  the 
Twickenham  Council  meeting  it  would  seem  that  the 
meadow  in  front  of  Cambridge  House  was  originally 
“  Lammas  land  ”,  that  its  enclosure  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  the  sanction  of  building  upon  it  merely  one 
instance  more  of  the  local  apathy  that  has  lost  other  parts 
of  the  river  front  at  Twickenham  to  public  use.  The 
price  of  redemption  will  no  doubt  now  be  high.  The 
joint  committee  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  Marble 
Hill  refused,  it  is  understood,  to  undertake  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  whole  river  front  from  Richmond  to 
Twickenham.  Failing  the  Committee,  the  only  hope  is 
that  private  individuals  should  step  in  and  save  this  very 
important  corner.  Now  that  Marble  Hill  is  secured 
by  wider  action  it  is  for  public-spirited  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  like  Mr.  Max  Waechter  and  Sir 
J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  to  take  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  save 
another  link  in  the  precious  threatened  chain.  Other¬ 
wise,  as  our  correspondent  urges,  the  value  of  what 
has  been  saved  will  be  very  seriously  diminished  and 
the  splendid  opening  of  the  scene  from  Richmond 
Bridge  degraded  beyond  recovery. 


“LA  RENTREE.” 

THAT  idle,  irresponsible  interlude  in  life — the  holiday 
season,  once  again  being  over,  we,  like  any  boule- 
vardier,  any  bourgeois,  have  taken  train  to  Paris  and 
undergone  the  indignities  that  await  all  patrons  of 
“local  lines”  at  the  Octroi.  Straight  from  a  village 
whose  shops  display  no  valuables,  where  finery  can  be 
acquired  only  at  the  weekly  market — the  finest  item 
for  six  or  seven  francs — we  could  not  be  suspected  of 
concealing  jewellery,  silks,  works  of  art  in  our  port¬ 
manteaus.  Yet  our  luggage  was  impounded,  slapped 
and  shaken  by  a  stern  official.  Had  we  wine?  poultry? 
vegetables?  No;  not  a  bottle,  not  the  feather 
of  a  bird,  not  the  pip  of  a  tomato.  Sharply,  we 
replied — resenting  such  imputations.  Had  we  been 
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regarded  as  the  likely  possessors  of  a  tiara,  a 
strip  of  precious  brocade,  and  been  questioned 
proportionately,  we  should  have  made  some  amiable 
response.  But  —  “farm  produce”!  We- — rustics! 
Was  our  bearing  rural  ?  Was  it  likely  that  we  should 
pack  rude  eatables  into  those  spruce  portmanteaus  ? 
Could  we  possibly  have  as  destination  the  Halles,  as 
conveyances  a  market  cart?  We?  .  .  .  We,  of  the 
“Saturday  Review”!  .  .  .  What,  Monsieur?  No, 
certainly  not :  no  cheese  whatsoever,  it  not  being  our 
business  to  deal  in  camembert,  nor  yet  in  gruyere. 
Thus,  the  official.  Thus,  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
portmanteaus.  Then,  a  grunt  from  the  official  and  his 
mad  mark  in  chalk  on  each  trim  valise  ;  from  us,  a  dis¬ 
dainful  glance,  from  the  porter,  a  cab.  And  so  across 
Paris  :  slowly  along  busy  boulevards,  gaily  over  kerb¬ 
stones  and  jerkily — bouncingly — over  cobbled  streets. 
Still,  we  did  not  hail  the  cocher,  saying,  “Why  this 
recklessness  ?  Why  risk  your  life,  your  horse’s  life — 
above  all  our  life  ?  We  wish  you  well.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  you  ample  evidence  of  our  esteem.  Shall  we  not 
be  presenting  you  soon  with  a  liberal  pourboire?”  We 
merely  clutched  the  cushions,  enjoying  the  jerks,  the 
clangers.  Six  months  had  elapsed  since  last  we 
experienced  the  same  escapes,  the  same  emotions. 
Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  :  particularly 
fond  were  we  of  the  cab,  the  cocher  ;  of  the  streets,  the 
populace,  of  Paris.  Six  months  after  !  Everywhere  : 
memories.  We  recognised  this  shop,  that  corner ; 
we  remembered  faces,  we  had  glanced  in  former  days 
at  that  very  window.  The  same  lights,  the  same 
movement ;  the  old  warning  from  the  trams,  the  familiar 
hoarse  cries  of  the  camelots,  the  usual  spectacle  of 
modistes  hastening,  flaneurs  swaggering,  waiters  rush¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.  Everywhere  exhilaration,  fever — Paris 
was  “  back”  or  was  coming  back  at  that  moment,  cabs 
as  laden  as  ours  followed  or  preceded  us,  their  inmates 
glancing  as  we  glanced,  just  as  “reminiscent”.  Soon 
they  would  be  dismounting,  exchanging  compliments 
with  the  concierge.  We,  too,  were  about  to  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  after  some  practice  had  got  to  know  our 
compliments  by  heart.  It  would  be  a  question  of 
“Bon  jour” — at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  “  Que  vous 
avez  bonne  mine”  —  just  as  often;  it  would  be  a 
moment  of  bustling,  of  bowing,  with  the  dog  barking, 
the  servants  seizing  and  bearing  off  the  portmanteaus, 
the  other  tenants  of  the  house  saluting  on  their 
way  out  or  in.  Finally,  it  would  have  come  to 
pass,  it  would  have  been  positively  accomplished — 
“  La  Rentrde  ”... 

To-day,  however,  three  days  later,  we  have  ceased  to 
reflect  over  our  return,  soliloquising,  saying — “  Six 
months  after  !  ”  We  are  composed  We  have  already 
“  settled  down  ”,  and  no  one  makes  a  fuss  of  us,  no  one 
is  surprised  to  meet  us  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  hall.  The 
“  interlude”  being  over  we  take  up  our  task  where  last 
we  left  it,  viewing  all  districts,  holding  our  “enquete”: 
and  so  start  forth  without  delay  to  assist  from  without 
at  the  r^ouverture  of  the  Senate  and  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  and  once  more  come  upon  the  idlers  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  congregate  outside  those  buildings. 
Not  many  idlers  before  the  Senate,  however.  Parisians 
protest  that  the  mere  silhouette  of  the  Palais  du  Som- 
meil  depresses  them.  As  company  we  have  a  pale, 
thin,  nervous  man  who  must  be  waiting  to  unfold  a 
grievance  to  some  Senator  ;  three  vieillards,  seemingly 
on  the  same  mission,  and  a  group  of  yawning  police¬ 
men.  The  former  scan  the  street  and  courtyard  in 
quest  of  Senators  ;  but  no  Senator  comes,  each  Senator 
is  probably  dozing  or  asleep,  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  M.  Failures,  the  President,  is  meanwhile  review¬ 
ing  in  admirable  language  the  career  of  the  three 
Senators  who  have  passed  away  during  the  vacation. 
Outside  the  Palais  Bourbon,  however,  we  find  a  crowd, 
a  gay  crowd,  predicting — as  it  always  predicts — the  fall 
of  the  Government  over  Nationalist  interpellations.  Of 
course  the  situation  is  “grave”.  Think — there  is  the 
strike.  “  Waldeck  ”  must  be  wretched  ;  “  Waldeck  ” 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  miners,  and  the  miners  will  not 
give  in.  Then,  the  matter  of  the  Council  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  “affaire”  of  the  Coirffidie  Frangaise. 
Monis  will  have  to  tell  why  certain  changes  were  made 
in  the  Council  ;  Leygues  must  explain  why  Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully  and  the  remaining  brilliant  associates  of 


the  House  of  Moliere  had  been  robbed  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  rejecting  or  accepting  plays.  “Waldeck”, 
Monis  and  Leygues  on  the  one  side ;  the  miners, 
generals  and  comedians  on  the  other.  “  C’est 
grave  ”,  also,  “C’est  gai  Then,  Rochefort  drives 
by  and  is  saluted,  or  is  scorned  ;  Drumont,  always 
sinister,  follows,  and  we— spying  in  the  distance  their 
still  more  unscrupulous  colleague,  Millevoye — retreat  at 
the  sight,  cross  the  bridge  and  Place  de  la  Concorde,  en 
route  for  the  boulevards.  And  there,  lingering  until 
aperitif  time,  we  watch  the  “  Rentrees” — thousands  of 
them,  hastening,  shopping,  saluting  one  another,  and, 
on  all  sides,  hear,  “  Tiens,  tu  es  de  retour”,  and, 
“  rentrde,  rentree,  rentrde  ”.  Soon  each  cafe  is 
thronged — so  that  anecdotes  are  exchanged,  so  that 
discussions  begin.  “  Waldeck  ”  and  Monis  and 
Leygues,  the  miners  and  generals  and  comedians,  are 
criticised.  Everyone  supports  Coquelin  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  unanimity  over  Monis  and  the  generals,  so 
that  the  “  honour  of  the  army  ”  is  again  pronounced  to 
be  in  peril.  Then,  the  Dreyfusards  and  anti-Drey- 
fusards  flush,  quarrel,  “  comme  autrefois”.  The 
ministers  are  either  patriots  or  traitors  ;  they  must  be 
supported  or  upset,  they  must  be  made  to  rejoice  over 
or  deplore  their  “rentree”.  However,  scraps  of 
gossip  can  be  heard  and  we,  listening,  learn  that  the 
Chambre  des  Deputes  has  now  its  fencing  class.  “  It 
has  become  imperative”,  declares  a  bourgeois.  “Duels 
are  imminent,  for  the  session  will  be  a  stormy  one.  In 
idle  moments,  the  deputies  will  fence,  also  cultivate  le 
boxe.  In  a  brawl,  they  will  be  able  to  fight.  Wait  for 
the  interpellations  :  then  will  you  appreciate  the  use  of 
the  fencing  and  boxing  class.”  Learn,  also,  that  the 
Nationalists  are  actively  preparing  a  coup  ;  that  Jules 
Guerin  will  shortly  be  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  Deroulfede  leaving  S. 
Sebastien.  Still,  he  can  send  telegrams  ;  indeed,  has 
already  done  so.  Throughout  the  summer  he  “lay 
low”.  But  now,  now  that  Paris  is  “back”  the  tele¬ 
graph  operators  at  S.  Sebastien  are  busy.  Ddroulede 
has  said  “  Vive  la  Republique  !  ”  Deroulede  has  also 
said,  “  Vive  l’Armee  !  ”  Ddroulede  will  continue  to 
telegraph  patriotically,  but — Ddroulede  may  not  make 
his  “  rentree 

At  Montmartre,  more  “rentrees”.  The  “rentree” 
of  Farsy,  most  satirical  of  chansonniers,  with  a  sheath 
of  songs  directed  against  “Waldeck”,  Leygues,  and 
Monis.  And  against  M.  Loubet.  And  against  every¬ 
one  of  note.  Montmartre,  after  applauding  Farsy, 
patronises  a  second  cabaretwhere  satirical  songs  are  also 
sung.  But  Montmartre  will  not  applaud  to-night,  nor 
yet  to-morrow  night :  both  cabarets  have  been  closed 
out  of  consideration  for  “Waldeck”,  Leygues  and 
Monis  by  order  of  the  Prefet  de  Police.  So  Montmartre 
protests  ;  Montmartre  regards  its  rival,  the  Latin 
Quarter,  with  envy,  for  there  each  place  of  rendezvous 
is  open.  And  we,  viewing  the  Boul’  Mich’,  count 
scores  of  “rentrees”  and  also  a  number  of  debuts, 
and  notice  that  the  old  spontaneous  gaiety  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  gloom  of  ten  days  ago. 
Addresses  of  sympathy  to  the  miners,  to  the  generals, 
to  the  comedians  are  being  contemplated  ;  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  Taverne  Lorraine  should 
also  have  its  fencing  class,  and  already  a  procession  of 
students  with  sticks  and  lanterns  has  marched  past  a 
co-operative  restaurant  raised  by  a  temperance  society, 
denouncing  it.  There,  no  liqueurs  may  be  sipped,  no 
ladies  served.  Spiced  foods  are  forbidden — each  dish 
has  to  be  honest,  healthy.  But  the  students  love  queer 
curries  and  thick  sauces  ;  look  forward  to  a  liqueur 
afterwards,  could  not  dine  without  Mdlle.  Mime’s, 
Mdlle.  Musette’s  society — and  so,  in  their  indignation, 
threaten  to  destroy  the  restaurant.  In  this  conspiracy, 
the  debutants  figure  the  most  prominently  :  they  would 
immediately  assure  themselves  a  reputation,  be  admired 
and  deemed  redoubtable  at  once.  But,  in  our  opinion, 
the  chief  conspirator  should  be  that  amazing  vieillard, 
Bibi  la  Purde  ;  and,  not  perceiving  him,  we  call  the 
waiter.  “Where”,  we  ask,  “is  Bibi  la  Purde, 
Verlaine’s  brother,  l’ami  du  Maitre?”  “We  have 
been  officially  informed  ”,  replies  the  waiter  gravely, 
“that  punctually  at  nine  to-night,  Bibi  la  Purde, 
Verlaine’s  brother.  1’ami  du  Maitre,  will  make  his 
rentree  ” 
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THE  HAPPY  HUNTER. 

'  I  'HE  bulk  of  the  real  observers  of  nature  will  be 
J-  found  among-  sportsmen  and  it  is  the  true  ob¬ 
servers  who  are  the  true  lovers.  “Love  has  eyes  ” 
and  eyes  of  none  are  trained  to  such  perfection  as  the 
sportsman’s.  The  discoveries  of  other  observers  are 
his  commonplaces.  When  Benvenuto  Cellini  walked 
abroad  he  observed  a  halo  round  the  shadow  of  his 
head  in  the  dewy  grass  and  attributed  it,  in  the  manner 
of  naif  villains  of  his  type,  to  the  personal  protection  of 
a  special  providence.  Richard  Jefferies  who  in  his 
Coate  days  was  wont  to  wander  by  the  woods  with 
his  gun  early  and  late  knew  the  halo  as  a  daily 
phenomenon  and  enhanced  his  admiration  by  a 
description  as  superior  to  Cellini’s  in  poetry  as  in 
science:  “Stepping  through  the  gateway  with  the 
morning  sun  behind  me,  I  saw  at  each  step  a  fresh 
•circle  of  dewdrops  gleam,  some  ruby,  some  emerald, 
some  brightly  white,  at  the  same  distance  in  front. 
The  angle  of  refraction  advanced  as  I  moved  ;  there 
was  a  point  at  which  the  dewdrop  shot  back  a 
brilliant  ray,  and  then  became  invisible  or  appeared  a 
mere  drop  of  dull  water.  By  moonlight  there  is  thus 
formed  a  semicircle  of  light  on  the  grass,  which  con¬ 
tinually  moves  before  you  ;  it  is  a  halo  on  the  grass- 
tips.”  There  is  something  gained,  if  something  lost, 
when  we  see  as  natural  what  once  was  supernatural ; 
it  is  a  foolish  thought  that  increase  of  knowledge 
is  loss  of  poetry.  They  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  wander  on  foot  cub-hunting  in  the  early 
autumn  mornings  will  recognise  Jefferies’  descrip¬ 
tion  and  will  carry  away  as  well  such  a  joy  in  the 
freshness  of  a  melting  mist  as  will  give  charm  by 
recollection  to  every  true  autumn  morning  thence¬ 
forward.  The  scent  of  the  wood,  the  bronzing  of 
the  blackberry  leaves,  the  beads  of  pendent  dew,  the 
music  of  the  pack — in  these,  not  in  the  slaying  of  a  cub, 
is  the  zest  of  the  hunt. 

No  man  ever  loved  nature  more  or  knew  better  her 
spirit,  just  what  she  meant,  than  did  Richard  Jefferies. 
Would  he  have  found  equal  wisdom  without  his  gun  ? 
Hardly.  The  sportsman  has  this  advantage  over  his 
fellow-observers  that  his  watching  is  unconscious. 
Men  and  women  who  go  on  purpose  to  observe,  to  dis¬ 
sect,  to  take  notes,  are  apt  to  use  spurs  to  their  natural 
admiration.  Affection  is  tainted  with  affectation,  even 
in  the  best  of  them  ;  they  begin  to  interpret  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  has  not  yet  become  part  of  themselves  ;  in 
short  their  enjoyment  is  not  quite  pure  or  genuine. 
They  take  credit  to  themselves,  or  they  own  an  ulterior 
reason  :  they  seek 

“  some  lyric  for  a  leaf 
Or  mortal  topic  for  a  printed  page”. 

Or  they  blur  vision,  like  Bacon’s  man  in  the  market¬ 
place,  by  putting  too  much  humanity  into  what  they 
observe — as  if  the  blackberry  leaves  bronzed  for  the 
sake  of  table  decoration.  They  must  be  saying  “  how 
beautiful  it  all  is,  what  a  gorgeous  colour,  do  look  at 
that  maple  !  ”  As  if  the  beauty  of  nature  was  surprising, 
a  fresh  discovery.  But  the  sportsman,  as  one  who  has 
struck  a  long  friendship,  finds  no  need  to  point  out  this 
and  that  quality  or  obvious  virtue.  The  spirit  of  the 
true  camaraderie  forbids  condescension,  and  he  is  just 
glad  to  be  where  friends  are.  In  his  sympathy  and 
.natural  enjoyment  he 

“  Talks  not  at  all  of  reasoned  attributes  ”, 

but  is  a  friend  among  friends,  in  unconscious  enjoyment 
of  the  present  and  only  critical  of  the  retrospect. 

So  it  was  in  the  early  hunters  that  natural  religion 
first  became  manifest.  Those  men  who  went  to  take 
life  for  food  and  at  the  risk  of  life  hunted  better  than 
they  knew.  They  brought  back  with  them  more  than 
skins  and  limbs.  They  had  dared  to  “enter  these 
enchanted  woods  ”  and  had  found  the  spirit  of  their 
gods  lying  “  heavy  on  the  heath  For  all  the 
grotesque  forms  by  which  they  tried  to  bring  to  their 
fellows  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  the  woods  they 
were  true  worshippers,  as  the  Druid  chiefs,  conscious 
anchorites  in  holy  places,  were  not. 

It  is  not  all  sportsmen  who  merit  comparison  with 
the  primeval  hunters.  Standing  with  two  guns  behind 
a  butt  or  even  a  hedge  while  men  go  and  fetch  the 
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quarry  for  you — though  it  may  be  a  form  of  sport  and 
though  true  hunters  may  enjoy  it — is  no  help  to  the 
study  of  nature.  Walking  turnips  is  not  much  more 
except  that  you  may  learn  where  birds  live  at  what 
times  of  day.  The  happy  hunter — to  deserve  the 
attribute — must  at  one  time  or  another  have  sauntered 
— d  sainte  ierre ,  as  Thoreau  reminds  us — alone  and 
gone  after  his  prey.  There  is  perhaps  no  experience 
more  full  of  wisdom  than  to  lie  with  a  gun  by  some  wild 
mere  and  watch  for  water  birds.  This  sport  too,  unlike 
the  more  developed  forms,  is  so  natural  that  even  in 
England  it  may  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  Each 
man  will  picture  the  place  he  knows  best.  There  is  in 
a  remote  corner  of  South  Wales  a  great  moor,  rough 
and  dank  and  wild,  known  as  the  Dowrog  :  primitive 
man  must  have  made  the  name.  A  huge  rock  that 
looks  like  a  lion  couchant  is  the  one  barrier  between 
the  moor  and  the  sea.  On  the  lake  in  the  midst  wild¬ 
fowl  of  all  sorts  congregate  and  snipe  in  the  winter  are 
abundant  along  the  surrounding  marshes.  Through 
this  happy  hunting  ground  anyone  may  wander  with  a 
gun.  Without  a  gun  no  one  approaches  the  spot  and 
even  the  sportsmen  are  rare.  But  when  the  sun 
has  set  behind  the  lion  rock  and  the  horizon  grows 
vague  no  place  in  an  untrodden  continent  would  have 
more  of  the  spirit  of  nature.  As  you  lie  concealed 
behind  a  few  sods  the  herons  will  walk  up  within  reach 
almost ;  the  coots  fly  low  and  heavily  just  overhead  ; 
and  the  cries  of  the  curlews  coming  from  the  sea  seem 
everywhere  and  yet  nowhere.  One  may  lie  there  and 
enjoy  the  companionship,  which  some  would  call 
loneliness,  or  one  may  watch  keenly  for  flighting  duck 
and  disturb  the  mere  with  the  report  of  the  gun,  but 
either  way  one  has  been  as  near  nature  as  the  best — 
thanks  solely  to  the  spirit  of  the  hunt.  The  Solitary, 
as  even  the  poet  who  wrote  of  him,  was  apt  to  win 
from  nature  too  little  recreation  and  too  much  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  hunter,  silent  as  the  hunt  demands,  has  his 
knowledge  by  heart  almost  before  he  knows  there  is 
anything  to  learn. 


MR.  TREE— A  CRITICAL  INTERLUDE. 

I  HASTEN  to  reassure  the  public.  No  such  calamity 
has  befallen  this  Review  and  its  readers  as  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  appearance  of  an  unfamiliar  signa¬ 
ture  on  this  particular  page.  The  reason  is  simply 
this.  Since  a  modesty  of  kinship  debars  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Saturday  Review  from  any  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  it  has  seemed  good  to 
the  editor  to  embarrass  me  with  a  loan  of  “  Max’s  ” 
pulpit,  so  that  the  merits  of  a  very  distinguished  actor 
may  no  longer  remain  undiscussed  in  these  columns. 
So,  for  this  occasion,  I  offer  my  opinion — devoutly 
wishing  that  the  occasion  were  other  than  it  is.  I 
would  so  gladly  have  found  my  opportunity  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Herod  ”  when  Mr.  Tree  staking  his  credit 
on  a  young  poet’s  work  won  for  himself  the  most 
enviable  laurels,  not  only  as  an  actor  of  impassioned 
tragedy  but  as  the  manager  of  a  great  theatre.  With 
hardly  less  pleasure  would  I  have  written  of  the  “Twelfth 
N  ight”  performances  when  Mr.  Tree  not  only  showed 
us  a  witty  and  finished  conception  of  Malvolio  but 
decorated  Shakespeare’s  beautiful  masque  with  a  pro¬ 
digality  that  was  never  misplaced.  But  now,  as  bad 
luck  has  it,  I  have  to  speak  of  him  as  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 

One  may  deplore  the  fact  which  I  state,  and  I  do 
deplore  it,  but  there  is  no  disparagement  in  the  phrase. 
The  business  of  an  actor  is  to  utilise  all  his  physical 
resources — his  voice,  his  face,  his  hands,  his  whole 
person — to  embody  the  character  which  an  author  has 
chosen  to  portray  in  the  situations  which  an  author  has 
conceived.  In  a  word,  the  art  of  an  actor  consists  in 
impersonation  and  when  attempting  to  assign  to  him 
his  rank  as  an  actor  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  range 
and  variety  of  his  impersonations.  Now  if  I  go  to  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  theatre,  I  know  beforehand  what  I  am 
going  to  see — an  elderly  man  of  the  world,  genial, 
tactful,  seductive,  putting  his  ripe  experience  at  the 
service  of  younger  persons  in  a  difficulty.  The  part  has 
variations  but  they  are  not  wide.  If  again  I  go  to  the 
St.  James’s,  the  variations  that  I  may  look  forward  to 
will  be  even  less.  I  know  that  I  shall  see  Mr.  George 
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Alexander— that  is  to  say,  a  gentleman  displaying  the 
mature  and  carefully  guarded  beauty  of  the  earlier  or 
later  forties  to  an  appreciative  public.  Age  can¬ 
not  wither  him  (though  perhaps  it  mellows)  nor 
custom  stale  the  effect  of  that  irresistible  smile,  that 
caressing  manner.  We  all  know  them  by  heart,  and  if 
Mr.  Alexander  were  so  unhappy  as  to  find  himself  a 
fugitive  from  justice  he  would  not  have  a  moment's 
chance.  I  cannot  conceive  of  him  disguised.  Dressed 
as  a  dock  labourer  he  would  hump  his  swag  with  the 
same  gesture  of  infinite  self-pity  as  when  he  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  another  hopeless  passion,  and  about 
his  knees  the  tied-in  trousers  would  reveal  the  familiar 
suggestion  of  a  “fairy  prince  in  knickerbockers”. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Mr.  Alexander 
should  stray  outside  the  safe  limits  of  his  own  very  suc¬ 
cessful  personality  ;  no  reason,  that  is,  except  ambition. 
Hut  we  shall,  I  think,  with  justice,  reserve  a  higher 
praise  for  the  artist  who  takes  risks  and  faces  the 
arduous  way  as  readily  as  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
When  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  plays  Hamlet,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  being  what  he  is  by  nature  and  by  training, 
his  Hamlet  should  be  admirable.  But  when  I  see  him, 
as  I  saw  him  last  week,  play  Othello  on  the  succeeding 
night,  a  part  from  which  nature  as  it  should  seem  had 
absolutely  debarred  him,  and  play  it  with  triumph, 

I  salute  a  great  actor.  (Criticism  according  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  is  the  art  of  narration,  and  I  take 
my  license  in  Mr.  Walkley’s  province  to  narrate.) 
Now  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Tree  goes  into  one 
category  with  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson — the  category 
of  the  ambitious — rather  than  with  the  more  cautious 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Alexander.  Herod,  Malvolio, 
and  D’Orsay  make  up  the  sufficiently  varied  characters 
whom  he  has  presented  to  London  this  year  and  it  will 
be  conceded  at  once  that  a  very  different  person  came 
on  the  stage  each  time.  So  far  is  this  true  that  the 
other  night  when  D’Orsay  walked  on,  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  feared  for  a  moment  that  I  was  confronted 
with  an  under-study.  When  he  spoke,  however,  the 
accents  were  familiar  ;  but  if  the  person  who  moved 
before  our  eyes  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
bewildering  succession  of  coats  and  waistcoats  was  not 
D’Orsay  at  all  but  Mr.  Tree  struggling  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing,  that  was  not,  I  think,  the  actor’s 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  is,  I  understand,  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  within  these  last  few  years  as  many  as  five 
plays  running  simultaneously  at  different  theatres  in 
New  York,  and  has  consequently  attained  to  a  position 
of  the  greatest  pecuniary  respectability.  So  respectable 
indeed  that  he  takes  his  stand  proudly  not  among 
artists,  a  class  of  questionable  solvency,  but  with  the 
solid  phalanx  of  manufacturers.  Every  line  of  the 
composition  speaks  of  manufacture,  of  the  skilled 
compounder  who  knows  exactly  the  dose  that  his 
public — the  American  public — chooses  for  an  after- 
dinner  aid  to  digestion.  “  Historic  interest”,  to  gratify 
the  taste  for  cheap  and  easy  popular  instruction,  blended 
with  the  most  obvious  and  most  unreal  sentiment,  just 
fills  the  bill.  What  on  earth  induced  Mr.  Tree  — 
but  the  answer  is  easy,  Mr.  Tree  was  tempted  with  the 
notion  of  playing  D’Orsay.  And  D’Orsay  rightly  pre¬ 
sented  would  be  an  admirable  figure  for  comedy :  a 
man  not  only  with  a  port  and  a  presence  (like  the  great 
Mel)  but  such  a  personality  as  even  impressed  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  grim  old  Carlyle.  This  D’Orsay,  D’Orsay 
the  superb,  D’Orsay  the  stupendous,  who  needed  two 
men  to  wind  him  into  his  stock,  is  genuinely  suggested  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play.  Mr.  Tree  as  D’Orsay  at  his 
toilette,  moulding  into  evanescent  sculpture  the  folds 
of  his  cravat,  concentrated  with  the  solemn  absorption 
of  genius  upon  the  placing  of  his  scarf-pin,  is  excellent, 
admirable.  But  the  rest — good  heavens  !— An  actor 
may  build  up  flesh  and  blood  upon  a  skeleton, 
but  if  the  skeleton  be  constructed  in  defiance  of 
all  the  laws  of  anatomy — if  for  instance  it  is  expected 
to  have  two  heads — w7hat  is  the  unfortunate  actor  to  do  ? 
Take  the  pivot  of  this  play  and  examine  it.  Lord  Raoul 
Ardale  desires  to  marry  Miss  Henrietta  Pow'er  who  is 
Lady  Blessington’s  ward.  Lady  Blessington  will  be 
ruined,  and  D  Orsay  with  her,  unless  Miss  Power  marries 
Lord  Ascot  and  secures  his  financial  support  for  the 
tottering  edifice  of  Gore  House.  Lady  Summershire, 


Lord  Ardale’s  mother,  appeals  to  D’Orsay  to  favour  her 
son.  She  has  a  claim,  and  he  admits  it.  “  You  were 
the  first  woman  who  loved  me — in  England.”  A  dis¬ 
tinction,  no  doubt  ;  it  is  always  something  to  be 
first  on  any  list.  But  Lady  Blessington  has  been 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  D’Orsay  and 
her  claim  outweighs  the  other.  Lady  Summershire, 
driven  to  desperation,  plays  her  last  card.  Raoul  is 
D’Orsay’s  son.  What  does  this  indurated  man  of 
fashion,  this  professional  breaker  of  hearts,  do  or  say? 
He  flies  into  an  ecstasy — “  I  have  a  son — a  son  !  ”  How 
surprising — how  delightful  !  And,  if  you  please,  in  the 
overflowing  of  his  joy,  he  proposes  immediately  to 
communicate  his  rapture  to  the  son  in  question.  Here 
was  a  chance,  no  doubt,  for  a  comic  touch.  It  might 
have  been  represented  as  the  culminating  point  in 
D’Orsay’s  vanity  when  he  assumes  that  the  young 
man,  made  aware  of  so  Olympian  a  progeniture,  could 
not  be  other  than  gratified  by  what  might  seem  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  embarrassing  disclosure.  But  never  for  one  in¬ 
stant  does  it  strike  D’Orsay  as  ridiculous,  Lady  Summer¬ 
shire  as  ridiculous,  nor  finally  the  young  man  him¬ 
self  as  ridiculous,  to  expect  raptures.  The  preposterous 
proposal  is  treated  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  we 
see  D’Orsay  pursued  to  his  very  deathbed  by  a  struggle 
with  the  irrepressible  ebullience  of  unacknowledged 
paternity.  And  consequently  Mr.  Tree  has  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  play  to  present  emotions  that 
are  grotesquely  impossible  and  the  better  he  presents 
them,  the  more  absurd  the  part  becomes.  He  may  try 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  believes  in  them,  but  Mr. 
Fitch,  I  am  sure,  was  at  no  such  trouble.  He  saw  a 
string  to  pull — the  paternal  emotions — and  hardly  any¬ 
one  else  had  pulled  it — for  the  excellent  reason  that 
the  ordinary  sensible  man  knows  with  what  ease  the 
paternal  emotions  are  kept  under  control.  Dumas  the 
elder  did  not  shrink  from  improbabilities,  but  in  the  scene 
where  Athos  takes  his  so-called  w^ard  (another  Raoul)  to 
visit  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  does  the  lady  show  more  than  a 
friendly  interest  in  her  offspring?  But  Dumas  knew 
that  an  artist  may  commit  any  breach  of  historic 
verisimilitude,  yet  must  observe  rigidly  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  human  nature.  However,  the  play  is  not  worth 
talking  about.  One  scene  represents  a  backwater  on 
the  Thames  and  for  a  while  Mr.  Tree  and  his  company 
exercise  their  skill  in  keeping  certain  skiffs  from  collision 
with  the  background.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  contrives  to 
be  quite  like  the  Lawrence  portrait  of  Lady  Blessington 
and  the  close  of  the  second  act  when  the  devotion  of  a 
page-boy  touches  her  and  she  howls  (it  is  the  only 
word)  at  the  sight  of  kitchen  crockery  in  her  drawing¬ 
room,  makes  a  “curtain”  at  which  we  laughed  very 
satisfactorily.  But  we  were  not  meant  to  laugh.  The 
only  fine  point  in  the  play  was  a  piece  of  unspoken 
dialogue.  The  servants  are  running  from  Gore  House 
like  rats  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  D’Orsay’s  head  valet 
enters  robed  in  D’Orsay’s  best  :  there  is  a  passage  at 
arms  in  which  the  man  reduces  the  master  to  silence. 
But  just  as  he  advances  to  the  door,  D’Orsay  calls  to  him 
“  Octavio  ”.  He  turns  :  he  has  on  a  brown  coat,  a 
blue  waistcoat  and  a  scarlet  tie.  The  dandy’s  eye  rests 
on  the  glaring  combination  of  colours,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  :  and  he  whispers  half  audibly  “Tut,  tut  ”. 
Under  that  scrutiny  Octavio  wilts  like  a  frost-nipped 
flower.  He  has  lived  too  long  with  D’Orsay  not  to 
recognise  his  criminal  error  :  yet  not  long  enough  to 
have  learnt  to  avoid  it,  and  he  admits  in  silence  that 
his  master  is  master  still.  It  is  a  great  victory. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


SCRIBBLERS  ON  MUSIC. 

IT  is  the  first  infirmity  of  most  minds  of  this  period, 
noble  or  ignoble,  that  as  soon  as  they  become 
interested  in  a  subject  they  desire  to  w'rite  about  it ; 
and  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  these  days  of  many 
journals  that  they  not  only  write  about  it,  but  publish 
their  writings.  Knowing  really  nothing  of  the  subject, 
never  penetrating  near  to  the  heart  of  it,  seeing  it 
prosaically  through  no  temperament  whatever,  possess¬ 
ing  no  literary  skill,  these  good  people  mercilessly 
explain  the  obvious  at  length,  expound  with  an  ineffable 
air  of  conscious  originality  views  one  has  heard  a 
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thousand  times  before,  and  with  the  aid  of  many  a 
triumphant  non  sequitur  arrive  at  various  contradictory 
and  ludicrous  conclusions.  In  music  they  have  lately 
found  a  fine  field.  I  don’t  know  which  is  worse,  the 
person  who  insists  on  talking  about  music  or  the  person 
who  writes.  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth,  with  that  ingenuity 
which  distinguishes  him  almost  as  much  as  his 
persistent  urbanity,  provides  at  Covent  Garden  a 
number  of  the  talkers.  Those  who  frequent  the 
opera  will  at  once  see  the  utility  of  these  gentle¬ 
men.  I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  the  critics  prefer 
smoking  in  the  foyer  to  hearing  for  the  hundredth  time 
“Faust”  in  the  auditorium.  If  there  is  a  new  singer 
who  ought  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Forsyth  sends  a  supply  of 
his  talkers  into  the  foyer,  and  in  five  minutes  they 
have  it  to  themselves — the  critics  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
auditorium.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  talker  is  less 
terrible  than  the  scribbler.  One  can  dodge  him.  There 
is  no  dodging  the  scribbler.  He  sends  you  his  mighty 
works  and  afterwards  asks  you  point-blank  whether 
you  have  read  them  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  his  novel  opinions.  Even  with  the  highly  developed 
technique  I  have  acquired,  I  often  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  giving  direct  answers.  And  worst  of  all,  some¬ 
times  a  horrible  fascination  compels  one  to  wade 
through  dreary  pages  in  the  hope  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  last  full-stop 
is  reached  that  one  realises  how  completely  the  time 
has  been  wasted. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Robin  Grey  started  a  weekly 
paper  called  “The  Musician”.  For  some  time  I  read 
it.  After  a  time  I  ceased  to  read  it,  my  principal  reason 
being  that  the  paper  ceased  to  exist.  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  when  lo  !  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Limited,  sent  me  “‘Studies 
in  Music’,  by  Various  Authors,  Reprinted  from  ‘The 
Musician  ’  and  Edited  by  Robin  Grey”.  It  is  a  volume 
of  339  pages.  Fully  three  hundred  of  them  might  with 
advantage  have  been  omitted.  Mr.  Grey,  whom  I 
know  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  has  included  them,  I 
presume,  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  scribblers.  Well, 
that  did  not  pay  in  the  case  of  “  The  Musician  ”,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  pay  in  this  case.  The  music- 
loving  public,  quite  a  small  one,  has  already  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  scribblers  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  pay  several  shillings  for  the 
dubious  privilege  of  having  a  quantity  of  scribble  in 
book-form.  Here  one  finds  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Philipp  Spitta,  C.  M.  Widor,  Guy  de  Ropartz,  Hugues 
Imbert,  A.  J.  Jaeger,  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  Stanley  V. 
Makower,  and  E.  Hanslick,  scribblers  all — -I  cannot 
remember  having  met  so  many  tiresome  writers  assem¬ 
bled  between  the  covers  of  one  volume.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  Spitta  has  a  great  reputation — or  rather, 
that  he  has  the  reputation  due  to  a  man  who  has 
written  a  very  long  book.  His  Life  of  Bach  is  spoken 
of  as  “monumental”.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fact  his  Life  of  Bach,  though  very  long,  and 
though  valuable  on  account  of  the  information 
it  contains,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  never 
got  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  who  had  too 
little  temperament  and  insight  ever  to  illuminate 
a  musical  subject.  His  essay  in  this  volume,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  is  a  preposterous  piece  of  work. 
Alter  Spitta  we  find  Widor.  Widor  also  has  a  great 
reputation.  I  have  heard  him  play  the  organ  and 
declare  that  as  an  organist  he  is  not  without  merit.  I 
know  his  compositions  and  declare  that  as  a  composer 
he  is  entirely  destitute  of  merit.  I  have  read  his  essay 
in  this  volume  and  declare  that  as  a  writer  he  is 
monstrously  dull  and  unenlightening.  As  for  Messrs. 
Ropartz,  Imbert  and  Jaeger,  they  may  be  left  for  the 
present  as  utterly  unimportant.  It  was  a  great  joy  to 
me  to  find  here  Mr.  Maitland’s  essay  on  Purcell’s 
“  King  Arthur  ”,  about  which  there  will  be  something 
to  say  presently.  As  for  Hanslick,  the  “  profound  ” 
Viennese  critic,  there  will  not  be  much  to  say  about 
him.  But  before  saying  anything  about  any  of  them, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  how  “The  Musician” 
met  with  no  success  simply  because  it  was  to  such 
writers  that  Mr.  Robin  Grey  went  for  support? 

More  than  one  musical  paper  had  been  promptly 
wrecked  because  the  editors  insisted  on  inserting  nothing 
but  the  kind  of  “  safe  '!  writing  which  I  described  in  my 


last  article.  Mr.  Grey  started  in  a  revolutionary  spirit ; 
he  tried  to  catch  the  new  musical  public,  the  public  that 
had  come  into  existence  since  the  sad  decease  of  the 
“  Musical  World  ”  a  few  years  before  ;  but  instead  of 
going  to  the  revolutionary  writers,  to  the  rarer  spirits 
who  had  something  to  say  and  dared  to  say  it,  he 
trusted  in  the  men  whose  articles  in  the  daily  papers  no 
man  can  read,  the  men  whose  lack  of  opinions  could 
only  excite  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  the  very  public 
Mr.  Grey  wished  to  win.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
quality  of  the  criticism  in  the  daily  papers  did  not  affect 
the  sales  by  twopence  in  a  twelvemonth.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  an  honour¬ 
able  life  to  seeking  watchmakers’  advertisements  was  in 
his  old  age  promoted  to  the  position  of  musical  critic, 
and  expressed  an  advertisement  canvasser’s  views  on 
music,  no  one  cared  :  what  he  said  mattered  to  no  one. 
Even  wise  editors  of  those  days  may  be  forgiven  for 
devoting  little  attention  to  music  ;  for  music,  in  England, 
meant  oratorios  ;  and  what  of  any  interest  could  be 
written  about  oratorios  ?  Gradually  the  legend  grew 
up  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  with  originality, 
picturesquely,  emotionally  or  interestingly  about  music. 
Music  was  regarded  as  a  great  mystery  not  (happily) 
comprehensible  to  the  ordinary  mortal  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  such  as  the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren,  who  was 
not  only  musical,  but  antimusical,  readily  agreed  to  this. 
So  long  as  a  man  mentioned  fifths  and  the  canons  of 
the  musical  art  he  was  considered  good  enough.  We 
have  altered  all  that.  In  America  there  was  nothing 
to  alter.  Safe,  old-fashioned  criticism  had  never  existed 
there.  For  years  the  critics  had  been  turning  out 
interesting  stuff  about  music  and  musicians — not, 
perhaps,  criticism  of  the  purest  quality,  not  literature, 
yet  interesting,  fresh  and  artistically  honest.  But  it  is 
not  exactly  to  America  that  England  looks  for  a  lead  in 
artistic  matters ;  and  when  the  younger  writers  of 
England  commenced  to  write  about  music  just  as  they 
would  write  about  other  things,  making  no  mystery 
of  their  craft,  openly  declaring  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  denying  authority — especially  the  authority 
of  the  Academics— they  did  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  which  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  public. 
And  now,  I  hold,  the  unreadable  criticism  of  the 
“Times”,  the  “Standard”,  the  “Daily  News”,  is 
no  longer  a  thing  that  does  not  matter  :  it  is  a  thing 
that  loses  money  for  those  journals.  There  is  a  section 
of  the  public  that  wants  to  read  masterly  criticism  of 
music,  just  as  there  is  a  section  that  wants  to  read, 
incredible  though  it  seems,  leading  articles,  reports  of 
House  of  Commons  debates  and  fires  and  divorce  cases. 
To  return  then  to  whence  we  started,  it  was  out  of  this 
source  of  loss  to  the  daily  papers  that  Mr.  Robin  Grey 
essayed  to  make  an  income  for  his  weekly  paper.  He 
ought  to  have  known  better.  And  surely  he  should 
have  known  better  than  to  edit  this  book.  Here  we 
find  the  shabby,  threadbare,  joyless  old  criticism  rais¬ 
ing  once  again  unabashed  its  stupid  head.  It  I  have 
pursued  this  matter  rather  persistently  of  late  it  is 
because  we  must  hound  the  accursed  thing  out  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  brief  examination  of  the  various  essays  before 
me  will  show  how  ridiculous  are  its  claims  to  serious 
consideration. 

Let  me  begin  with  Mr.  Widor.  He  is  of  course  an 
accomplished  musician  ;  and  he  enters  the  category  of 
scribblers  simply  because,  having  nothing  fresh  to  say, 
he  persists  in  saying  it  at  great  length.  His  subject  is 
Bach  ;  and  he  knows  the  music  of  Bach  ;  but  I  deny 
emphatically  that  he  understands  it.  His  fourth  para¬ 
graph  proves  this  with  a  completeness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  “  An  eminent  virtuoso  confessed 
to  me  recently  that  he  would  have  felt  very  iil  at  ease  if 
he  had  had  to  dine  alone  with  Beethoven.  ‘  But  with 
old  Father  Bach,  I  am  sure  I  should  make  myself  quite 
at  home  !  I  can  fancy  myself  full  of  confidence  smoking 
a  pipe  with  my  elbows  on  the  table,  chatting  with  him 
upon  a  thousand  interesting  questions,  with  a  pewter 
of  beer  before  us,  a  sin  the  good  old  times  ’.”  And 
Mr.  Widor  endorses  this  with  the  remark  “This  brings 
one  into  closer  contact  with  the  real  Bach  ”.  Does  it 
indeed  ?  Bach  the  sublime  poet,  Bach  the  composer  of 
the  “Matthew  Passion”?  I  think  not.  But  as  the  title  of 
the  essay  is  “  Bach  and  the  Organ  ”  perhaps  it  is  not 
fair  to  ask  why  Bach  of  the  “  Matthew  Passion  ”  is  not 
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discussed  ;  but  one  may  certainly  ask  why  Bach  of  the 
organ  fugues  is  not  discussed.  That  is  not  discussed. 
Instead,  we  have  long  strings  of  facts  taken  from  well- 
known  “authorities”,  some  quoted  descriptions  of 
Bach’s  manner  of  playing  the  organ,  Mr.  Widor’s  super 
ficial  directions  for  the  right  way  of  playing  Bach,  and 
some  more  or  less  irrelevant  anecdotes  and  comments. 
Mr.  Widor  has  a  power  of  inconsequence  which  would 
be  remarkable  in  any  other  than  a  book  on  music.  In 
the  other  essays,  not  translated  by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  I 
find  a  gentleman  who  appears  on  the  stage  “  under 
the  footlights  ”,  and  other  things  just  as  amazing  ; 
and  I  leave  them,  admiring,  dumbfounded  by,  the 
splendours  of  scribblerism. 

The  “  King  Arthur  ”  essay  of  Mr.  Maitland  needs 
only  a  word.  I  devoted  a  long  article  to  it  four  years 
ago.  I  still  find  that  Mr.  Maitland  altered  only  one 
number  in  Purcell’s  work,  and  yet  confesses  to  having 
altered  at  least  one  other.  “  I  have  also  omitted  the 
bass  at  the  passage  ‘  We  brethren  of  air,’  as  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  effective  if  sung  unaccompanied.” 
Further,  “  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  entr’actes 
were  played  by  more  instruments  than  the  strings 
alone”;  yet  Mr.  Maitland  added  other  instruments 
because  “  such  filling-up  as  I  have  undertaken  in  these 
portions  of  the  work,  have  been  mainly  with  a 
view  to  variety  of  effect . ”  Note  the  Eng¬ 

lish  ;  and  note  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Maitland 
thinks  letting  “  Purcell  ‘speak  for  himself’  ”.  Spitta’s 
long  screed  on  Brahms  is  thoroughly  German  in 
its  badness,  in  the  love  it  shows  of  grotesquely  im¬ 
possible  theories  invented  to  account  for  very  simple 
facts.  At  the  end  the  editor  adds:  “The  above 
analysis  of  the  life-work  of  Johannes  Brahms,  written 
by  the  late  Philipp  Spitta,  has  been  pronounced  by  Herr 
Joachim  to  be  the  soundest  criticism  that  has  yet 
appeared  upon  the  master’s  compositions.”  Indeed  ? 
Tant pis  for  Joachim  !  J.  F.  R. 


A  CURSORY  CONSPECTUS  OF  G.  B.  S. 

ASSUMING  that  Mr.  Shaw  will  live  to  the  age  of 
ninety  (and  such  is  the  world’s  delight  in  him  that 
even  then  his  death  will  seem  premature),  I  find  that  he 
has  already  fulfilled  one  half  of  his  life  span.  Yet  is  it 
only  in  the  past  seven  years  or  so  that  he  has  gained 
his  vogue.  One  would  suppose  that  so  distinct  a 
creature,  so  sharply  complete  in  himself,  must  have 
been  from  the  outset  famous.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  every  morning  for  some  thirty-seven  years  Mr. 
Shaw  woke  up  and  found  himself  obscure.  Though, 
of  course,  his  friends  and  fellow-workers  recognised 
in  him  a  being  apart,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  he 
did  not  exist.  I  have  often  wondered  what  was 
the  reason  :  was  it  the  world’s  usual  obtuseness, 
or  was  it  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  unusually  late  in 
development?  I  had  no  means  of  deciding.  I  did 
not  possess  any  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  early  work.  Thus  very 
welcome  to  me  is  the  reprint  of  a  novel  *  written  by 
Mr.  Shaw  in  the  flush  of  youth.  Of  the  novel  itself 
Mr.  Shaw  himself  evidently  thinks  no  great  shakes. 
For  on  this  excursion  he  takes  with  him  even  more 
than  his  usual  armful  of  light  baggage — prefaces, 
notes,  appendices,  quotations  ;  he  has  also  a  new 
portable  dramatic  version  of  his  book.  And,  as  he 
bustles  along  the  platform  with  these  spick-and-span 
impediments  in  his  grasp,  he  seems  hardly  to  care 
w'hether  or  not  that  battered  old  resuscitated  trunk  of 
his  be  thrown  into  the  van.  Yet  for  me  that  is  the  real 
object  of  interest.  I  rush  to  examine  it,  and  tears  of 
joy  well  up  at  the  sight  of  “  G.  B.  S.”  printed  on  it,  as 
on  the  new  hand  baggage,  in  letters  of  flame. 

Yes  !  “Cashel  Byron’s  Profession”  is  quite  mature. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  fully  himself  in  it,  and  throughout  it.  It 
tallies  with  all  his  recent  work.  Such  differences  as 
may  be  found  in  it  are  differences  of  mere  surface,  due 
to  the  fashions  of  the  decade  in  which  it  was  written, 
not  essential  differences  in  the  writer.  Apart  from 
them,  it  might  be  his  latest  book.  It  has  all  his  well- 
known  merits  and  faults,  and  who  shall  say  whether  his 
faults  or  his  merits  are  the  more  delicious  ?  His  own 
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quick  strong  brain  is  behind  it  all,  darting  through 
solid  walls  of  popular  fallacy  to  the  truths  that  lie 
beyond  them,  and  darting  with  the  impetus  of  its  own 
velocity  far  beyond  those  truths  to  ram  itself  against 
other  walls  of  fallacy  not  less  solid.  All  through  the 
book  we  hear  the  loud,  rhythmic  machinery  of  this 
brain  at  work.  The  book  vibrates  to  it  as  does  a 
steamer  to  the  screw  ;  and  we,  the  passengers,  rejoice 
in  the  sound  of  it,  for  we  know  that  tremendous 
speed  is  being  made.  As  a  passage  by  steam  is  to 
a  voyage  by  sail,  so  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  fiction  to  true 
fiction.  A  steamboat  is  nice  because  it  takes  us 
quickly  to  some  destination  ;  a  sailing-yacht  is  nice 
in  itself,  nice  for  its  own  sake.  Mr.  Shaw’s  main  wish 
is  to  take  us  somewhere.  In  other  words,  he  wants  to 
impress  certain  theories  on  us,  to  convert  us  to  this  or 
that  view.  The  true  creator  wishes  mainly  to  illude  us 
with  a  sense  of  actual  or  imaginative  reality.  To 
achieve  that  aim,  he  must  suppress  himself  and  his 
theories  :  they  kill  illusion.  He  must  accept  life  as  it 
presents  itself  to  his  experience  or  imagination,  not 
use  his  brain  to  twist  it  into  the  patterns  of  a  purpose. 
Such  self-sacrifice  is  beyond  Mr.  Shaw.  He  often 
says  (and  believes)  that  he  is,  despite  his  propa- 
gandism,  a  true  delineator  of  life.  But  that  is  one 
of  his  delightful  hallucinations,  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
sight  for  things  as  they  are  is  weak  in  comparison  with 
his  insight  into  himself.  In  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a 
creator.  He  cannot  see  beyond  his  own  nose.  Even 
the  fingers  he  outstretches  from  it  to  the  world  are 
(as  I  shall  suggest)  often  invisible  to  him.  Look¬ 
ing  into  his  own  heart,  he  sees  clearly  the  world 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  sees  (as  I  have  already 
suggested)  further  still.  Of  the  world  as  it  is  he  sees 
a  clean-cut  phantasmagoria,  in  which  every  phantom 
is  his  own  unrecognised  self.  When  he  describes 
what  he  has  seen,  himself  is  the  one  person  illuded. 
Some  novelists  fail  through  being  unable  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  characters  they  have  projected. 
They  remain  critically  outside,  instead  of  becoming  the 
characters  themselves.  This  is  not  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  failure.  He  does  not  stand  outside  his 
characters  :  a  man  cannot  slip  his  own  skin.  Mr. 
Shaw  fails  because  the  characters  are  all  himself,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  differentiate  them  by  “  quick- 
changes  ”.  But  these  disguises  he  makes  in  a  very 
perfunctory  way — a  few  twists  of  diaphanous  gauze,  a 
new  attitude,  nothing  more.  Thus  it  is  in  “Cashel 
Byron,”  as  in  his  plays.  Take  Cashel  himself.  Mr. 
Shaw  means  to  present  him  as  a  very  stupid  young 
man  with  a  genius  for  pugilism.  But  soon  he  turns 
out  to  be  a  very  clever  young  man,  with  a  genius  for 
introspection  and  ratiocinatory  exposition.  1  hese 
powers  are  not  incompatible  with  a  genius  for  prize¬ 
fighting.  But  quite  incompatible  with  it  are  physical 
cowardice  and  lack  of  any  sentiment  for  the  art 
practised.  Mr.  Shaw  makes  Cashel  a  coward,  and 
lets  him  abandon  prize-fighting  without  a  pang  at  the 
first  opportunity,  in  order  to  prove  his  thesis  that  prize¬ 
fighting  is  a  mere  mechanical  business  in  which  neither 
sentiment  nor  courage  is  involved.  As  usual  he  goes 
further  than  the  truth.  It  is  untrue  that  prize-fighters 
are  heroes  and  artists  and  nothing  else,  as  the  public 
regards  them.  But  it  is  equally  untrue  that  you  can 
use  your  fists  (gloved  or  ungloved)  without  courage,  or 
that  any  man  with  supreme  natural  ability  can  care 
nothing  for  the  channel  in  which  it  exclusively  runs. 
Thus  Cashel  does  not  credibly  exist  for  us  :  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  thesis.  Besides,  he  is  Mr.  Shaw.  So,  of 
course,  is  Lydia,  the  heroine,  the  imperturbable,  strong- 
minded,  blue-stockinged  heroine,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  heroines,  has  nothing  to  do  but  set  every¬ 
one  right — a  sinecure,  so  easily  does  she  do  it.  The 
only  characters  that  really  illude  us  are  the  subordinate 
characters,  of  whom  we  see  merely  the  surfaces  and 
not  the  souls.  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  keen  eye  for  super¬ 
ficial  idiosyncrasies,  and  such  figures  as  Mellish  and 
Mrs.  Skene  are  as  possible  as  they  are  delicious, 
though  even  they  are  always  ready  to  dart  out  on  us 
and  ratiocinate  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  manner. 

After  all,  it  is  Mr.  Shaw  qu'il  nous  faut.  My  analogy 
of  the  steamship  wTas  misleading.  Though  Mr.  Shaw’s 
chief  aim,  indeed,  is  to  proselytise,  we  enjoy  his  preaching 
*  for  its  own  sake,  without  reference  to  conviction.  We 
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enjoy  for  its  own  sake  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusions.  At  least,  we  do  so  if  we  take  him  in  the 
right  way.  We  must  not  take  him  too  seriously.  An 
eminent  scholar  once  said  to  me  that  what  he  disliked  in 
Mr.  Shaw  was  his  lack  of  moral  courage.  I  pricked  up 
my  ears,  delighted:  here  was  a  new  idea  !  Urged  by 
me  to  explain  himself,  the  eminent  scholar  said  “  Well, 
whenever  he  propounds  a  serious  thesis  of  his  own,  he 
does  so  in  a  jocular  vein,  not  being  sure  that  he 
is  right,  and  knowing  that  if  he  is  wrong  he  will 
have  saved  his  face  by  laughing  in  his  reader’s  ” 
— or  words  to  that  effect.  I  was  disappointed.  My 
interlocutor  had  betrayed  simply  his  incapacity  to 
understand  the  rudiments  of  Shawism.  The  fact  that 
he  is  a  Scotchman,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  Irishman, 
ought  to  have  forewarned  me.  To  take  Mr.  Shaw  thus 
seriously  is  as  inept  as  to  believe  (and  many  folk  do 
believe)  that  he  is  a  single-minded  buffoon.  In  him,  as 
in  so  many  Irishmen,  seriousness  and  frivolity  are  in¬ 
extricably  woven  in  and  out  of  each  other.  He  is  not 
a  serious  man  trying  to  be  frivolous.  He  is  a  serious 
man  who  cannot  help  being  frivolous,  and  in  him 
height  of  spirits  is  combined  with  depth  of  conviction 
more  illustriously  than  in  any  of  his  compatriots.  That  is 
why  he  amuses  me  as  does  no  one  else.  The  merely 
“comic  man”  is  as  intolerable  in  literature  as  in  social 
intercourse.  Humour  undiluted  is  the  most  depressing 
of  all  phenomena.  Humour  must  have  its  background 
of  seriousness.  Without  this  contrast  there  comes 
none  of  that  incongruity  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
laughter.  The  more  sombre  the  background  the 
brightlier  skips  the  jest.  In  most  of  the  serious  writers 
who  are  also  humorous  there  is  perfect  secretion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  faculties.  Thus  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
controversial  writings  the  humorous  passages  are 
always  distinct  interludes  or  “  asides  ”  consciously 
made,  and  distinct  from  the  scheme  of  the  essay. 
They  are  irresistible  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
seriousness.  But  in  Mr.  Shaw  the  contrast  is 
still  sharper  and  more  striking.  For  there  the  two 
moods  are,  as  it  were,  arm  in  arm — inseparable 
comrades.  Mr.  Shaw  cannot  realise  his  own  pertness, 
nor  can  he  preserve  his  own  gravity,  for  more  than  a 
few  moments  at  a  time.  Even  when  he  sets  out  to 
be  funny  for  fun’s  sake,  he  must  needs  always  pretend 
that  there  is  a  serious  reason  for  the  emprise  ;  and  he 
pretends  so  strenuously  that  he  ends  by  convincing  us 
almost  as  fully  as  he  convinces  himself.  Thus  the 
absurdity,  whatever  it  be,  comes  off  doubly  well.  Con¬ 
versely,  even  when  he  is  really  engrossed  in  some  pro¬ 
cess  of  serious  argument,  or  moved  to  real  eloquence  by 
one  of  his  social  ideals,  he  emits  involuntarily  some 
wild  jape  which  makes  the  whole  thing  ridiculous — as 
ridiculous  to  himself  as  to  us  ;  and  straightway  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  caricature  his  own  thesis  till  everything  is 
topsy-turvy  ;  and  we,  rolling  with  laughter,  look  up  and 
find  him  no  longer  on  his  head,  but  on  his  heels,  talking 
away  quite  gravely  ;  and  this  sets  us  off  again.  For, 
of  course,  when  seriousness  and  frivolity  thus  co-exist 
inseparably  in  a  man,  the  seriousness  is  nullified  by  the 
frivolity.  The  latter  is  fed  by  the  former,  but,  graceless 
and  vampire-like,  kills  it.  As  a  teacher,  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist,  Mr.  Shaw  is  no  good  at  all,  even  in  his  own 
generation.  But  as  a  personality  he  is  immortal. 

Posterity  will  not,  I  fancy,  read  his  writings.  He 
has  not  enough  of  the  specific  art-sense  for  writing.  I 
will  not  exasperate  him  by  complaining  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  beauty  in  the  use  of  his  medium  :  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  a  red  rag  to  him,  as  we  know.  I  will  merely 
suggest  that  he  has  in  his  writing  the  qualities  of  a 
public  speaker  rather  than  of  a  writer.  He  does  not 
write  with  that  closeness  which  is  the  result  not  of  haste 
but  of  leisure,  and  which  is  the  main  secret  of  good 
literature.  He  is  too  glib,  too  fluent,  too  diffuse,  and  too 
loud.  Glibness  and  fluency,  loudness  and  diffusion,  are 
just  the  qualities  needed  for  addressing  an  audience. 
But  between  speaking  and  writing  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  A  good  writer  cannot  make  good  speeches, 
and  Mr.  Shaw’s  seems  an  instance  to  prove  that  a  good 
speaker  cannot  write  well.  We,  his  contemporaries, 
can  read  him  with  delight,  even  though  we  seem  to 
miss  the  reporter’s  interpolation  of  “  laughter  ”, 
“cheers”,  “interruption”,  and  so  forth.  But  relent¬ 
lessly,  in  course  of  time,  lack  of  solid  form  “tells  on  ” 


writing.  However  interesting  a  writer  may  be,  he 
will  not,  unless  he  be  a  strict  artist,  be  read  by  pos¬ 
terity.  Style,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  one  antiseptic. 
But,  though  Mr.  Shaw’s  writing  be  not  good  enough 
for  the  next  generation,  he  himself,  being  so  signally 
unique,  is  good  enough  for  all  time.  I  wish  I  had  the 
leisure  to  be  his  Boswell,  and  he  the  kindness  to  be  my 
Johnson.  Max. 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE. 

HE  task  of  one  who  systematically  comments  on 
the  progress  of  British  insurance  companies  is 
normally  a  pleasant  one,  since  nearly  all  the  more 
important  offices  are  conducted  on  such  sound  lines 
that  the  worst  criticism  usually  possible  is  that  good 
might  be  better. 

The  full  valuation  returns  of  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  which  we  have  just 
received,  explain  very  fully  the  position  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  companies  transacting  both 
Life  and  Fire  insurance  on  a  large  scale.  The  liabilities 
are  valued  on  the  sound  basis  of  the  healthy  males 
table  for  mortality,  with  the  assumption  that  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  earned  upon 
the  funds.  The  average  rate  of  interest  actually  realised 
on  the  Life  funds  for  the  past  five  years  was  ,£3  195.  8d., 
showing  an  annual  contribution  to  surplus  of  nearly  £1 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  The  whole  of  the 
difference  between  the  office  premiums  payable  by  the 
policy-holders,  and  the  net  premiums  required  according 
to  the  valuation  basis  adopted  was  set  aside  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  future  expenses.  This  difference  amounts  to 
18  4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  as  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  during  the  past  quinquennium  was  only  I3'4 
per  cent,  there  is  a  further  contribution  to  surplus  from 
this  source  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premium 
income. 

The  total  amount  of  profit  made  by  the  Company  on 
the  assurance  business,  including  ,£4,420  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  the  previous  Valuation,  was  ,£937,21 1  ;  of 
this  amount  £922,400  was  distributed,  leaving  ,£14,81 1 
to  be  carried  forward,  an  increase  in  this  item  of  more 
than  £10,000  Of  the  surplus  distributed  one-tenth, 
amounting  to  £92,240,  was  paid  to  the  proprietors, 
and  nine-tenths,  amounting  to  £830,160,  went  to  the 
policy-holders.  This  latter  item  includes  £56,412  paid 
during  the  past  Valuation  Period  as  interim  bonuses 
on  policies  which  became  claims.  The  profit  on  the 
annuity  business  was  ,£23,852,  of  which  £23,000  was 
paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  remaining  £852 
carried  forward.  Participating  policy-holders  do  not 
receive  any  portion  of  the  profit  on  annuity  business. 
The  company  adopts  the  uniform  compound  rever¬ 
sionary  bonus  system,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
gives  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  285\  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses  existing  at 
date  of  valuation.  This  compares  favourably  with  the 
265:  bonus  declared  five  years  previously. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Life  and  Annuity  Funds 
have  increased  by  more  than  two  millions,  and  now 
reach  the  large  total  of  £11,211,464.  The  net  assur¬ 
ances  in  force,  which  now  exceed  twenty-five  millions, 
are  nearly  three  millions  more  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.  The  premium  income,  which  was  less  than 
two  millions  for  the  years  1886  to  1890,  increased  to 
three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  during  the  past  quinquennium 
amounted  to  very  nearly  three  and  three-quarter 
millions.  These  figures  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
company’s  operations,  and  the  energy  with  which  the 
Life  department  is  managed.  Such  energy  in  the  Life 
department  is  by  no  means  usual  in  the  case  of  offices 
like  the  North  British  which  also  transact  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  Fire  insurance  business. 

The  report  of  the  Fire  department  exhibits  no  less 
energy  and  success  ;  with  a  premium  income  that  now 
exceeds  a  million  and  a  half  it  has  succeeded  in  earning 
an  average  trading  profit  for  the  past  five  years  of  over 
65  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  a  rate  which, 
while  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders, 
indicates  that  Fire  policy-holders  are  by  no  means 
paying  too  much  for  the  absolute  protection  a  first- 
class  Fire  office  provides.  Last  year,  which  proved  so 
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disastrous  for  many  Fire  companies,  the  North  British 
secured  a  profit  of  3^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  the  steady  success  of  the  North 
British  in  both  departments,  and  the  ample  sufficiency 
of  its  reserves,  may  cause  one  or  some  offices  that 
have  been  less  successful  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the 
cares  and  risks  of  separate  existence  in  a  transfer  to 
the  North  British. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  CRIMINALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W. C. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  ask  for  space  in  your  columns  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  London  Prison 
Visitors’  Association,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  the  chairman  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
mission.  In  common  with  most  prison  reformers,  Mr. 
Ruggles-Brise  holds  that  much  can  be  done,  by  special 
treatment  within  the  prison  walls  and  by  energetic 
surveillance  after  discharge,  to  prevent  young  criminals 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  from  de¬ 
generating  into  hardened  and  habitual  offenders  against 
the  law.  For  some  time  a  “  special  class  ”,  consisting  of 
lads  from  the  London  district  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  a  year’s  hard  labour  or  over,  has  been  in  existence 
at  Bedford  prison,  where  they  are  subject  to  a  special 
discipline  and  training.  The  experiment  has  been  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise,  as  announced  in  his 
recent  Report,  hopes  to  set  apart  next  year  a  portion 
of  Borstal  prison,  where  a  larger  number  of  young 
criminals  will  be  treated  on  similar  lines.  Our  Associa¬ 
tion  has  supervision  at  present  of  all  the  lads  discharged 
from  the  “special  class”  at  Bedford,  and  will  under¬ 
take  all  the  Borstal  cases  as  soon  as  the  scheme  has 
been  inaugurated.  We  also  deal  with  young  prisoners 
from  the  three  London  prisons,  Pentonville,  Wands¬ 
worth,  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  With  regard  to  these, 
our  method  is  as  follows.  The  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  which  consists  of  the  Hon.  Claude 
Hay  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Robert  White,  the  Hon.  Gilbert 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Newton  Ogle,  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliot,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Summers  and  myself,  have  been  authorised  to 
visit  the  prisons,  where  they  personally  interview 
prisoners  who  have  been  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  prison  officials,  as  suitable  cases.  Every  avail¬ 
able  detail  about  each  case  is  ascertained,  and  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  his  treatment  on  discharge. 
After  he  is  released  the  ex-prisoner  is  taken  in  hand  by 
a  member  of  the  Association  (it  may  or  may  not  be  the 
person  who  saw  him  in  prison),  who  endeavours  to 
exercise  a  good  influence  on  him  in  every  possible  way, 
and  to  aid  him,  with  the  co-operation  of  others,  in 
obtaining  employment.  For  an  effort  of  this  kind  on 
any  large  scale  many  things  are  wanted,  but  we  want 
in  particular  three — first,  money — £ 200  would  go  a 
long  way — secondly,  the  sympathy  of  employers  of 
labour,  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  workers,  for  it  is  the 
human  element  that  counts.  The  work  of  surveillance 
need  not  be  arduous— “  one  man  one  case”  would  be 
the  ideal — though  it  requires  earnestness  and  tact,  and 
disappointments,  of  course,  have  to  be  faced.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  by  the  influence  of  the  individual 
worker  that  any  real  results  can  be  obtained  in  the 
effort  to  save  lads  who  have  once  been  imprisoned  from 
passing  through  a  series  of  longer  or  shorter  sentences 
to  the  social  ruin  of  penal  servitude. 

I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries. 
Need  I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  make  it  a  rule  to  act 
in  complete  harmony  with  all  organisations  having 
similar  objects  to  our  own  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Haldane  Porter, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


HYMNAL  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  Mark  Street,  Portrush,  29  October,  1901. 
Sir, — Your  article  on  Hymn-book  Reform  will  refresh 
the  hearts  of  many  in  Israel.  May  your  wise  and 
timely  exhortation  do  something  to  raise  the  standard 


of  taste  in  this  neglected  province  of  public  worship  ! 
You  are  fortunate  if  it  is  only  on  your  holiday  that  your 
devotions  are  hindered  by  an  ill-considered  Service 
of  Praise.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  the  gift  of  prayer  is  nowadays  far  from 
universal.  Among  Dissenters  the  preference  for  “free” 
prayer  has  almost  done  away  with  Common  Prayer  but 
thousands  even  of  those  who  attend  our  churches  are  as 
incapable  of  a  real  act  of  will  in  the  line  of  the  Common 
Prayer  as  they  are  of  an  act  of  attention  to  the  line  of 
the  sermon.  Their  presence  implies  a  desire  for 
progress  and  it  is  to  the  music  and  particularly  to  the 
hymns  that  they  look  for  help.  Not  all  can  pray,  but 
all  can  join  in  a  familiar  hymn  and  very  many  delight 
in  this  wholesome  if  elementary  exercise  of  spiritual 
faculty.  If  the  Church  is,  according  to  Canon  Gore’s 
fine  description,  “a  brotherhood  knit  together  to  build 
up  each  of  its  members  into  holiness  ”,  these  babes  in 
Christ  must  be  provided  for.  How  often  does  the 
Church  instead  of  bread  offer  a  stone,  and  pleasurable 
expectation  changes  to  chagrin  and  disappointment 
when  some  piece  of  stilted  platitude  or  mawkish  doggerel 
is  gravely  given  out  and  then  rendered  by  choir  and  organ 
with  as  much  pomp  and  precision  as  if  it  were  indeed 
some  high-water  mark  of  religious  emotion,  the  crystal¬ 
lisation  of  a  rare  and  fervent  moment  of  spiritual  insight 
and  experience.  But  are  you  not  too  sanguine  in 
expecting  that  the  compilation  and  adoption  of  a  new 
Hymnal  would  greatly  improve  matters?  You  assume 
that  the  book  would  be  superior  to  all  its  predecessors. 

It  might  easily  be  so.  But  would  it?  Every  one  of 
the  250  books  now  in  use  was  compiled  by  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  undoubted  piety  and  orthodoxy, 
and  several  were  prepared  by  clerical  committees 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  Bishops  and  Archbishops. 
And  yet  they  are  imperfect. 

About  a  dozen  of  Presbyterian  churches  lately,  having 
become  conscious  of  the  same  inconveniences  which  you 
deplore,  appointed  a  learned  and  representative  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  new  hymn  book  for  them  all.  After 
years  of  deliberation  and  labour  the  Hymnary  has 
appeared  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  contains 
many  good  and  familiar  hymns  and  a  lesser  proportion 
of  good  tunes.  But  it  includes  along  with  these  the 
precious  effusion  you  have  so  justly  pilloried,  “Sons  of 
Labour,  dear  to  Jesus  !  ”  and  several  hundred  pieces  of 
similar  calibre,  with  tunes  to  match.  In  short  it  is  no 
better  than  several  of  the  older  books  which  it  aims  to 
supersede. 

You  say  “  Dissenting  hymns  frequently  assert  that 
good  people  at  death  enter  into  final  glory  and  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  are  more  or  less  ignored. 
But  no  Churchman  would  seriously  contend  for  such  a 
position  ”.  Faber’s  well-known  “  O  Paradise  !  O 
Paradise  ”  which  ends 

“  I  feel  ’twill  not  be  long. 

Patience,  I  almost  think  I  hear 
Faint  echoes  of  thy  song  ”. 

makes  no  mention  of  Resurrection  or  Ascension.  John 
Mason  Neale’s  hymn  says  : — 

“For  they  who  loved  their  Saviour  here 
And  died  in  God’s  true  faith  and  fear 
Have  joined  the  glorious  Church  on  high 
And  live  and  reign  beyond  the  sky. 

And  Gellert  sings  : — • 

“  Jesus  lives  !  henceforth  is  death 
But  the  gate  of  life  immortal 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 
When  we  pass  its  gloomy  portal.” 

These  are  not  Dissenting  hymns.  Would  you  exclude 
them  from  your  standard  book? 

Broad  Church  canticles  are  few  indeed  but  surely  not 
so  completely  wanting  as  you  would  have  us  believe. 
I  hope  we  shall  not  be  reduced  to  Pope.  What  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  fine  hymn  beginning 
“  Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar  ”, 
or  Dr.  George  MacDonald’s 

“  O  Lord  of  life  Thy  quickening  voice”, 
the  last  stanza  of  which  runs, 

“  I  see  Thy  light,  I  feel  Thy  wind  ; 

Earth  is  Thy  uttered  word. 

Whatever  wakes  my  heart  and  mind 
Thy  presence  is,  my  Lord  ”. 
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But  the  best  in  this  kind  is  Dr.  George  Matbeson’s 
majestic  hymn  probably  not  as  yet  much  known  south 
of  the  Tweed  : — - 

“  Gather  us  in,  Thou  Love  that  fillest  all ; 

Gather  our  rival  faiths  within  Thy  fold  ; 

Rend  each  man’s  temple  veil  and  bid  it  fall, 

That  we  may  know  that  Thou  hast  been  of  old  : 

Gather  us  in. 

Gather  us  in  :  w-e  worship  only  Thee 

In  varied  names  we  stretch  a  common  hand  ; 

In  diverse  forms  a  common  Soul  we  see  ; 

In  many  ships  we  seek  one  spirit  land  : 

Gather  us  in.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Lover  of  Hymns. 

MR.  LILLY’S  RENASCENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

29  October,  1901. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  my  “  Renaissance  Types  ”, 
published  by  you  on  the  19th  inst.  I  am  accused  of  “  a 
slip  in  translation  ”.  “  ‘  Uberlegende  ’  ”,  your  reviewer 

informs  your  readers,  “means  ‘considerate’  and  not 
‘high’  as  Mr.  Lilly  renders  it”.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  the  slip  is  not  mine,  but  your  reviewer’s.  The 
word  in  the  passage  quoted  by  me  (p.  198)  from  Ranke, 
to  which  your  reviewer  refers,  is  not  “uberlegende”, 
but  “  iiberlegener  ”.  “  Ein  schones  Denkmal  reiner 

Gesinnung  und  iiberlegener  Einsicht.”  Every  German 
scholar  will  allow  that  my  translation  of  this  passage — 
“  A  fine  monument  of  clear  good  sense,  and  higher 
insight” — is  perfectly  accurate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

[We  regret  the  misreading  of  a  word,  which  caused 
us  quite  mistakenly  to  charge  Mr.  Lilly  with  a  trifling 
mistranslation. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

41  Chester  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. ,  28  October. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Bond  of  the  Jenner 
Society  has  to  do  with  the  issue  between  you  and  me, 
which  concerned  the  equity  of  your  counsel  to  boycott 
the  conscientiously  unvaccinated  on  a  controverted 
scientific  authority. 

I  did  not  reply  to  your  footnote,  because  it  is  an 
editor’s  incontestable  and  inalienable  privilege  to  have 
the  last  word,  if  he  wants  it  ;  and  because  it  left  the 
issue  clearly  enough  defined  to  enable  your  readers  to 
judge  between  us. 

In  so  far  as  Dr.  Bond’s  intervention  may  be  an 
attempt  to  “draw”  Professor  Crookshank  I  wish  he 
may  succeed.  The  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  boycott  which  you  have  advocated  is  that  it 
apparently  intimidates  the  well-informed  professional 
minority.  Professor  Crookshank  excused  himself  some 
time  ago  from  aiding  anti-vaccinists  on  the  ground  that 
by  the  Act  of  1898  vaccination  was  “  practically  speak¬ 
ing  made  voluntary  ”  and  that  he  could  not  sympathise 
with  “  agitations  and  unkind  criticisms,  if  not  actual 
abuse”,  of  “the  noblest,  most  charitable  and  most  un¬ 
selfish  ”  of  all  professions.  He  did  not  like  our  calling 
out  when  we  were  hurt,  and  persuaded  himself  that  we 
were  not  hurt.  But  there  has  been  plenty  of  evidence  of 
late  that  we  are  very  much  hurt ;  and  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  Professor  Crookshank,  in  the  face  of 
such  violent  counsels  as  yours  and  the  severe  pressure 
brought  on  everybody  in  London  to  be  vaccinated  just 
now,  can  still  “  lie  low  and  say  nothing”. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Bond’s  remarks  are  directed  against 
myself,  the  replies  are  simple.  (1)  The  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Report  consists  of  a  majority  report,  and  a  Dis¬ 
sent,  which  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  it. 
Instead  of  closing  discussion,  it  opens  it.  (2)  The  one 
point  on  which  the  Royal  Commission  was  absolutely 


unanimous  was  that  there  should  be  no  penalties  for 
conscientious  objectors  to  vaccination.  Your  article 
recommended  the  most  rigorous  penalties  of  social 
excommunication.  (3)  I  do  not  recognise  either  what 
Jenner  thought,  or  what  Baron  said  Jenner  thought, 
about  the  relationship  of  smallpox  and  cow-pox  as  a 
“  cardinal  fact  in  history  ”.  (4)  Professor  Crookshank 

has  never  said,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  Jenner’s 
supposition  was  that  in  vaccinating  he  was  to  prevent 
smallpox  by  inducing  a  totally  different  disease.  What 
Professor  Crookshank  has  said  is  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  (whatever  Jenner  thought)  Jenner  did,  when  vacci¬ 
nating  with  cow-pox  and  horse  grease,  induce  disease 
which  was  not  smallpox  at  all.  Professor  Crookshank 
has  said  that  the  profession  had  been  “  led  to  regard 
vaccination  as  inoculation  of  the  human  subject  with 
the  virus  of  a  benign  disease  of  the  cow  whereas  the 
viruses  in  use  have  been  derived  from  several  distinct 
and  severe  diseases  in  different  animals”. 

It  is  vain  for  you  or  Dr.  Bond  to  suppose  that,  with 
such  questions  raised  in  the  profession  itself  and  not 
yet  determined,  the  British  sense  of  fair  play  will  ever 
stand  your  boycotting  policy,  coolly  accompanied,  as  it 
is,  with  an  assurance  that  discussion  is  closed  on  the 
vital  and  all-important  question,  “  What  is  the  lymph?” 
I  see  a  Vaccination  League  has  been  started.  It  will 
like  the  National  Anti  Vaccination  League  hold  meet¬ 
ings.  There  will  be  plenty  of  questions  asked  at  those 
meetings  by  the  distressed  parents  who  are  the  moral 
mainstay,  though  too  poor  to  be  adequate  financial  sup¬ 
porters,  of  the  other  league.  Let  your  bacteriological 
contributor  tell  these  questioners  that  the  discussion  is 
too  transcendental  for  them,  and  we  shall  see  what 
their  answer  will  be. — Yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Paul. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gloucester,  28  October. 

Sir,- — The  notice  in  your  last  issue  of  a  proposed 
'  “Vaccination  League”  appears  to  have  been  written 
under  the  impression  that  the  work,  which  this  body 
proposes  to  undertake,  of  spreading  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  vaccination  and  a  better 
understanding  among  the  general  public  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  preventive  medicine  and  sani¬ 
tation,  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  the  Jenner  Society  has  been  doing  this 
work  for  the  past  five  years,  during  the  course  of  which 
{  it  has  issued  a  very  large  number  of  publications,  which 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost,  besides  contributing  hundreds  of  letters  to 
journals  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  answer  to  misstate¬ 
ments  by  anti-vaccinators.  It  has  been  thus  carrying  on 
an  active  opposition  to  the  agitation  maintained  by  the 
Anti-Vaccination  League,  and  it  has  received  three 
special  grants  for  the  purposes  of  its  work  from  the 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  also  authorised  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  their  vaccination  officers  with 
the  literature  issued  by  the  society.  As  you  will  see 
from  the  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  Jenner  Society, 
which,  with  its  publications  I  enclose,  its  president  is 
the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  Lord  Lister,  President  of  the 
Medical  Council  and  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  is  its  vice-president.  I  write  this  in  no 
spirit  of  opposition  to  any  well-considered  effort  to 
extend  a  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  vaccination  but 
simply  to  correct  any  impression  that  the  ground  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  covered  by  the  new  organisation  is 
unoccupied. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Francis  T.  Bond  M.D.Lond. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

[We  should  not  like  Mr.  Paul  to  suppose  that  he 
was  the  first  victim  of  our  “  boycott”,  so  we  print  his 
letter.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  opening  our 
correspondence  columns  to  a  general  discussion  of 
vaccination,  which  would  only  result  in  a  very  effective 
boycott  of  every  other  subject.  We  could  hardly  have 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Jenner  Society, 
seeing  that  last  week’s  issue  contained  a  letter  over 
Dr.  Bond’s  own  signature  +  his  degree  and  office. — 

1  Ed.  S.  R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

RICHARDSON  THE  FEMINIST. 

“The  Novels  of  Samuel  Richardson.”  In  twenty 
volumes.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ethel  M.  M. 
McKenna.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hail.  1902. 
505.  net. 

OLTAIRE  said  of  Dante  that  he  had  at  length 
become  a  classic  for  nobody  read  him.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  true  saying  now,  for  most  people  who  could 
be  expected  to  read  him  have  become  interested  in  the 
Dante  revival.  Richardson  must  have  become  a  classic 
some  time  ago  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  many  people, 
except  scholars  who  make  a  point  of  reading  what  the 
majority  neglect,  have  ever  read  through  any  of  his 
books  unless  it  be  “  Pamela.”  Everybody  of  course 
knows  that  Clarissa  Harlowe  is  one  of  the  noted 
heroines  of  English  fiction  ;  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  is  the  type,  or  was  conventionally  accepted 
as  such,  of  the  elegant  and  virtuous  hero  of  the  wig, 
powder  and  rapier  period,  as  Lovelace  is  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  stock  villain  of  numberless  dramas  and  novels. 
But  how  many  who  have  heard  of  “  Sir  Hudibras  ”  know 
more  of  Butler’s  famous  work  than  a  few  hackneyed 
quotations?  Even  so  much  popularity  however 
hardly  remains  to  Richardson,  and  we  should  suppose 
that  amongst  all  the  didactic  moralisings  with  which  his 
pages  are  full  there  is  not  one  that  has  enough  literary 
flavour  in  it  to  be  worth  remembering.  He  had 
immense  popularity  in  his  day,  not  in  England  only  but 
in  France,  in  Germany  and  Europe  generally;  very 
possibly  no  English  writer  of  fiction  was  ever  more 
read,  or  had  more  influence  on  writers  of  fiction,  in 
other  countries.  In  the  eighteenth  century  his  senti¬ 
mentalities  were  as  popular  throughout  Europe  as 
those  of  Rousseau  or  Goethe’s  “  Werther”,  of  whom 
Richardson  was  the  progenitor.  It  is  truly  amazing  to 
discover  how  little  there  appears  as  we  look  through 
the  once  famous  books  to-day  to  account  for  the  furore 
they  once  caused.  Skilful  writers  may  still  write  inter¬ 
esting  essays  about  their  author,  Samuel  Richardson, 
the  little,  fat,  apparently  commonplace  printer  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Court  ;  but  they  can  do  the  like  for  another 
Samuel  of  Bolt  Court  without  making  us  eager  to  re-read 
his  once  esteemed  philosophical  works  or  his  “  Rasselas 
Prince  of  Abyssinia”  or  the  “  Rambler”.  Their  books 
have  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature,  but  fcs  effective 
sources  of  amusement  or  interest  for  modern  readers 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  much  room  for  them. 

“Pamela”  is  not  considered  so  good  as  either 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe  ”  or  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison”,  but 
in  fact  it  is  much  the  most  interesting  to  modern 
readers  and  has  been  oftenest  reprinted.  There  is  still 
some  vitality  left  in  this  most  odious  young  person,  but 
let  any  woman  now  read  it  and  try  to  understand,  if 
she  can,  how  Pamela  was  the  idol  of  ladies  of  quality 
and  kitchenmaids  alike  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One 
thinks  of  the  lady  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of,  who 
sought  to  re-read  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  which 
she  had  read  as  a  girl,  and  found  she  could  not  for 
very  modesty.  And  no  man  would  care  to  be  detected 
as  Charles  Lamb  was  on  Primrose  Hill  by  a  “  familiar 
damsel  ”  while  he  was  reading  “  Pamela  ”.  It  is  possible 
even  yet  to -read  “  Pamela”  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  reader  in  a  hundred  could  read  “Clarissa”  and 
“Grandison”  without  skipping  half  at  least  of  their 
contents.  And  yet  when  the  public  has  come  into  that 
state  of  mind  the  atmosphere  in  which  those  books 
could  really  live  has  passed  away.  Sentimental 
platitudes  interminably  spun  out  on  a  basis  of  indecency 
were  relished  by  the  eighteenth  century  and  were  called 
virtue  and  morality.  Richardson  was  a  moralist 
after  its  own  heart.  It  is  laughable  to  think 
that  Richardson  wrote  his  stories  with  moral  aims, 
and  would  have  been  immensely  angry  to  have 
been  considered  merely  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  We 
should  say  now  in  modern  phraseology  that  he  wrote 
“  problem  ”  stories.  He  was  the  great  master  of 
“  sexual  casuistry  ”  and  it  is  always  round  questions  of 
sex  that  his  stories  are  woven.  His  delineation  of 
character,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  admiration  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Colley 
Cibber,  who  at  least  knew  a  good  deal  about  human 


nature  of  a  certain  sort,  his  wonderful  power  o 
describing  imaginary  scenes  with  all  the  force  of 
actuality,  were  all  evoked  by  one  simple  theme,, 
that  of  seduction,  which  seemed  to  fill  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  large  space  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  comes  a  wearisome  motif  in 
the  twentieth  century  when  sex  problems  have  become 
more  complicated. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  secret  of  Richardson’s 
immense  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  questions  were  beginning  to  excite  curiosity  and 
attention  in  the  century  which  soon  after  Richardson 
produced  Rousseau.  Women  in  Richardson’s  novels 
are  real  human  beings,  and  he  for  the  first  time  in 
fiction  delineated  them  so  that  they  recognised  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  chorus  of 
women  which  has  risen  louder  and  louder  as  it 
has  become  swollen  by  the  voices  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  and  the  would-be  emancipated  woman  in  all 
her  modern  variety.  He  lived  surrounded  by  admiring 
women  :  he  was  adored  by  maid  and  mistress,  by 
the  bourgeois  woman  and  the  aristocratic  great  lady, 
and  he  wrung  the  hearts  and  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  Frenchwoman,  the  German  and 
the  Dutch  woman,  with  the  same  magic  power  that 
he  exercised  over  the  women  at  home.  The  wizardry 
had  not  lost  its  virtue  altogether  even  so  late  as 
Thackeray,  as  Mr.  Birrell  reminds  us  in  his  essay  on 
Richardson  where  he  quotes  from  the  “  Roundabout 
Papers”  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  scene  at  an 
Indian  Hill  Station  of  the  reading  of  “Clarissa”. 
There  it  appears  not  only  the  ladies  but  the  Chief 
Justice  could  not  read  it  for  tears.  Yet  Thackeray 
confessed  that  he  had  not  read  “Clarissa”!  We 
may  venture  to  say  that  even  fewer  women  than 
men  of  this  generation  have  read  it — or  her — and  not 
many  of  them  we  think,  if  we  may  judge  from  our 
own  experience,  have  had  much  trouble  with  what 
Richardson’s  lady  friends  might  have  called  the 
“pearly  fugitives”;  we  have  had  more  inclination 
to  “skip”— not  as  a  sign  of  joy.  Remembering  Mr. 
Birrell  we  hasten  to  say  that  this  does  not  mean  we  are 
proud  of  “  not  being  able  to  read  ‘  Clarissa  Harlowe  ’ 
but  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  frank  when  one  is  confronted 
with  twenty  volumes  of  a  “classic  ”.  It  has  been  read, 
and  Miss  McKenna  in  her  excellent  introduction  to  this 
admirable  reprint — which  no  one  who  ever  heard  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  could  see  without  longing  to  have  it 
on  his  shelves — explains  who  and  what  manner  of 
eminent  persons  they  are  who  have  influenced 
literature  through  the  inspiration  they  derived  from 
Richardson.  The  plain  insular  little  Cockney  did 
in  fact,  by  virtue  of  an  almost  grotesque  genius, 
stamp  his  image  on  succeeding  literary  genera¬ 
tions,  and  if  his  own  personal  life  is  now  somewhat 
shadowy  he  “  lives  in  minds  made  better  by  his  pre¬ 
sence  ”  ;  that  is  a  law  of  the  “classics”.  We  shall 
not  get  an  apter  explanation  of  his  secret  than  that 
given  by  Miss  McKenna.  He  was  the  Apostle  of 
Feminism.  He  knew  women  —  it  was  women  who 
made  the  admission — though  even  he  said  he  “only 
guessed  at  them  ”.  There  was  never  a  man  who  was 
mentally  so  feminine  as  he  was.  He  had  the  key,  to 
both  sexes  alike,  and  if  that  is  not  genius  it  would*  be 
hard  to  say  what  is.  Only  his  genius  was  too 
feminine,  and  quite  naturally  therefore  spread  itself  on 
detail  to  the  point  of  ennui.  We  cannot  stand  any¬ 
thing  longer  than  George  Eliot  with  patience  nowadays. 
It  was  different  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GREECE. 

“The  Early  Age  of  Greece.”  By  William  Ridgeway. 
Vol.  I.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
1901.  21S. 

“  '  I  ’HE  Pelasgic  field  is  best  untilled  ”  said  the  Oracle 
ot  Delphi,  and  the  precept  has  been  scrupulously 
observed  by  the  majority  of  modern  scholars.  They 
have  been  content  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgian  as  a 
convenient  expression  for  the  unknown  elements  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Greece,  but  have  refrained  from  any 
attempt  to  associate  the  Pelasgians  with  the  results  of 
recent  excavation.  In  particular  the  Pelasgians  have 
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been  little  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with  that 
well-defined  stratum  of  culture  in  and  round  Greece, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  Mycenaean.  It  is  not  so 
called  because  Mycenae  was  its  central  and  principal 
seat  (for  that  is  a  question  that  still  has  to  be  decided) 
but  because  the  proceeds  of  Schliemann’s  excavations  at 
Mycenae  were  among  the  earliest,  and  are  still  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  finds  on  which  our  knowledge  is 
based. 

From  the  first  a  few  have  maintained  that  these 
objects  were  the  work  of  the  brave  men  who  lived 
before  Agamemnon.  In  general  however,  it  has  been 
almost  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  group  of 
objects  corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  Achaean  princes 
whose  courts  are  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Were  they  not  found,  so  Schliemann  argued,  in  the 
town  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  very  tombs  of  his’  royal 
house  ?  More  exacting  critics  were  able  to  point  out 
details  which  seemed  to  illustrate  the  Homeric  poems. 
But  a  yet  closer  scrutiny  seems  to  show  that  the 
supposed  resemblances  are  in  part  at  least  illusory. 
For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Mycenaean 
tombs  yield  swords  and  shields,  and  both  occur  in 
Homer.  That  is  true,  but  the  shields  are  round  in 
Homer  instead  of  oval,  and  the  swords  are  of  iron 
instead  of  bronze  (unless  unwarrantable  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  text),  while  the  greaves  of  the  well- 
greaved  Achaeans  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Greece.  On 
such  and  such  like  grounds  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  view  that  classical  scholars  have  been  too  ready  to 
assume  that  the  Mycenaean  culture  is  that  of  the 
Achaean  dynasties,  though  not  necessarily  of  Achaean 
origin. 

Professor  Ridgeway,  Disney  Professorof  Archaeology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  now  made  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  examine  the  whole  question  of  the 
early  ethnography  of  Greece,  and  to  combine  the  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  of  excavation  with  literary  tradition.  As 
the  result  of  an  investigation  of  great  scope  and 
learning,  he  seeks  to  establish  the  following  and  many 
other  propositions  That  the  Mycenaean  Bronze-age 
culture  was  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  talked  Greek  ; 
that  the  Achaeans  were  Teutonic  conquerors,  who  had 
no  abiding  strength,  and  left  comparatively  slight 
traces  in  historical  times  ;  that  their  culture  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  various  mid-European  Iron-age  deposits,  and 
by  certain  dialectal  peculiarities  which  they  imposed  on 
the  Greek  language  ;  that  the  Homeric  epics  were  sung 
by  Pelasgian  bards  at  Achaean  courts. 

The  Pelasgians,  therefore,  must  come  forth  from  the 
shadowy  retreats  to  which  they  have  been  banished  for 
two  generations,  and  must  be  reinstated  in  high 
position.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem,  and  indeed  it  has 
been  asserted  with  emphasis,  that  it  does  not  greatly 
matter  whether  we  name  the  people  who  practised  the 
Mycenaean  style  of  art  Pelasgian  or  something  else. 
This  no  doubt  holds  for  one  who  studies  the  products 
alone,  and  does  not  look  for  a  wider  philosophy.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  great  importance  if  we  wish  to  fit 
in  the  written  tradition  with  the  monuments.  The  first 
result  of  the  theory,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ridgeway, 
is  that  a  large  body  of  mythical  genealogy  acquires 
coherence  and  significance.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
system  that  the  relationships  stated  or  implied  by  the 
genealogists  embody  a  fairly  well-informed  opinion  as 
to  ethnical  facts,  such  as  the  genealogies  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Noah  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  be  supposed 
to  express.  Hence  old  unhappy  far-off  things  like  the 
domestic  troubles  of  Bellerophon,  before  he  started  in 
pursuit  of  his  Chrmaera,  become  matters  of  serious  and 
present  import,  as  helping  to  define  the  Pelasgic  area. 
But  the  reader  who  works  through  Mr.  Ridgeway’s 
genealogical  chapter  is  inclined  to  object  that  he  goes  too 
far  in  holding  that  the  leading,  if  not  the  sole  motive,  of 
the  compiler  of  such  genealogies  was  to  give  expression 
to  their  views  of  ethnological  truth.  The  motives  of 
genealogists,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day, 
have  been  manifold,  and  no  such  simple  key  is  univer¬ 
sally  applicable.  A  recent  writer  has  attempted  to 
explain  all  the  divine  mythologies  as  symbolic  of 
successive  attempts  to  put  leap-year  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Is  Professor  Ridgeway  quite  free  from  a  similar 
weakness  ?  However,  the  general  result  is  striking. 
Undoubtedly,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Mycenaean  culture 


is  found  in  districts  where  tradition  placed  the  Pelas¬ 
gians.  Where  it  is  yet  to  be  found,  as  in  Arcadia  and 
in  parts  of  Pelasgian  Italy,  its  absence  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  insufficient  excavation.  How 
much,  for  instance,  was  known  seven  years  ago  of 
Mycenaean  Cyprus,  and  at  a  still  more  recent  date  of 
Mycenaean  Crete  ?  Moreover,  Mycenaean  objects  have 
not  been  found  to  any  great  extent  outside  the  Pelasgic 
field,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
the  evidence  of  Pelasgian  occupation  is  inconclusive. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  Professor  Ridgeway 
quotes  the  voyage  of  the  Achaean  Teucer  to  found  a 
Cyprian  Salamis  (identified  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  on 
p.  206,  with  the  modern  Larnaca),  and  suggests  that 
he  brought  Pelasgian  culture  with  him. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case  for  the  Pelasgians,  the  writer  next  examines  the 
position  of  the  Achaeans  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  a 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Homeric  age  he  finds 
many  striking  discrepancies  between  the  equipments, 
dresses,  and  funeral  practices  of  the  Mycenaean  people 
and  the  Achaeans,  and  all  the  difference  involved  in  a 
change  from  the  age  of  bronze  to  that  of  iron.  The 
Achaeans  are,  therefore,  not  the  owners  of  the  Mycenaean 
culture,  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
question  of  their  rapid  rise  and  fall.  They  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  elsewhere  they 
appear  very  little,  and  their  traces  in  historical  Greece 
are  singularly  scanty.  In  the  view  of  Professor 
Ridgeway  they  represent  an  inburst  of  conquering 
invaders  of  Teutonic  or  Keltic  origin  (he  uses  the 
name  of  Kelt  with  its  ancient  connotation).  By  an. 
impressive  and  picturesque  appeal  to  history  he  shows 
how  wave  has  followed  wave  of  northern  warriors, 
who  stream  southwards,  conquer,  and  in  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  disappear,  melting  away  like  the  foot  of  a 
glacier. 

But  these  invaders,  transient  though  they  were,  are 
shown  by  Homer  to  have  possessed  an  advanced 
culture,  for  which  we  must  next  begin  to  search,  if  the 
Mycenaean  system  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Pelasgians.  We  must  not  say  that  the  Achaeans 
adopted  the  arts  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  that  captured 
Greece  took  her  conqueror  captive,  for  it  is  a  leading 
principle  of  the  author  that  Homer  is  not  wrongly 
describing  the  art  o‘r  Pelasgians,  but  rightly  describing 
that  of  the  Achaeans  This  latter  he  finds  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  mid-European  Iron-age  deposits  of  the 
class  best  known  to  us  by  the  excavations  at  Hallstatt 
and  Glasinatz.  This  position  he  seeks  to  strengthen  in 
a  series  of  chapters,  which  are  full  of  interesting 
matter,  but  in  which  the  main  argument  is  apt  to 
be  obscured  by  subsidiary  details.  These  chapters 
deal  with  such  topics  as  the  origin  of  iron,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  brooch,  the  use  of  the  Homeric  round 
shield,  and  the  burial  customs  of  the  ancients.  The 
Homeric  Achaeans  practise  cremation,  while  the 
Mycenaean  people  bury  the  body.  The  former  custom, 
and  the  attendant  religious  opinions  are  shown  to  have 
originated  in  a  mid-European  region,  where  fuel  was 
abundant,  while  inhumation  is  shown  to  be  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  practice. 

If  however  Professor  Ridgeway’s  position  is  granted, 
we  must  look  in  Greece  for  the  remains  of  this  mid- 
European  culture,  and  we  are  then  immediately  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  objects  precisely  equivalent  are  at 
present  very  few  in  number,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
postulate  a  whole  stratum  of  deposits  in  Greece,  as  yet 
hardly  touched  by  the  spade,  even  in  the  chief  seats  of 
Achaean  power.  Such  deposits  may  yet  be  found,  but 
at  present  we  have  little  except  what  is  described  as 
the  work  of  Pelasgians  under  Achaean  influence  or 
vice  versa.  Finally  the  author  develops  his  theory  of 
language.  The  Pelasgians  as  mentioned  above  spoke 
Greek.  The  Achaeans  learnt  it  from  them,  and  spoke 
it  with  a  difference.  Homer  was  (or  were)  a  Pelasgian 
bard  (or  bards)  at  an  Achaean  court. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  full  of  interest, 
though  it  does  not  always  carry  conviction.  But  the 
most  cautious  will  be  ready  to  admit  its  value,  as  a 
searching  examination  of  the  whole  question,  illustrated 
in  the  characteristic  manner  of  the  Cambridge  school 
of  mythologists,  with  examples  drawn  from  the  most 
diverse  times  and  places. 
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DECANTATUM  ILLUD. 

“  Wrecking  the  Empire.”  By  J.  M.  Robertson. 

London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  5^ 

“  Vengeance  as  a  Policy  in  Afrikanderland.”  By 
Francis  J.  Dormer.  London:  Nisbet.  1901.  6s. 

THESE  two  books  stand  apart,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  mass  of  those  written  about  the  South 
African  War.  Mr.  Dormer  has  been  editor  of  the 
“  Cape  Argus”  and  the  Johannesburg  “Star”,  and 
therefore  has  personal  knowledge  and  personal  anti¬ 
pathies  in  matters  African.  Mr.  Robertson  appears  to 
be  equipped  with  no  particular  qualities  except  great 
conceit,  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  war  and 
the  history  of  rebellions,  and  an  antipatriotic  bias  which 
would  in  any  Empire  but  the  British  lead  to  his  speedy 
extinction.  The  only  justification  for  his  book  is  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  future  students  of  Little  Englander 
psychology.  It  is  a  rather  dull  journal  of  cases  in 
which  the  British  military  authorities  made  small 
mistakes  in  the  administration  of  martial  law,  and  the 
underlying  notion  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
omelettes  without  breaking  eggs.  That  so  hysterical  and 
unscrupulous  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Robertson  can  make 
out  no  better  case  than  he  does  is  really  a  fairly  strong 
testimony  to  the  policy  of  our  representatives  and  the 
conduct  of  our  troops.  His  methods  may  be  judged 
from  the  facts  that  he  cites  complacently  the  garbled 
version  of  Lieutenant  Morrison’s  famous  letter,  supports 
by  innuendo  the  rumour  that  Lord  Kitchener  gave 
private  orders  to  take  no  prisoners,  and  regards  as  dis¬ 
proof  of  Lord  Roberts’  statement  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  case  of  murder,  serious  theft,  or  outrage  by  a  British 
soldier,  the  circumstance  that  “a  number  of  soldiers 
have  actually  been  sent  home  under  arrest  for  various 
offences  ”,  which  offences,  as  we  all  know,  were  often 
cases  of  sleeping  on  duty  !  His  remark  that  Sir 
James  Rose-Innes  is  “incapable  of  adequate  action 
in  a  crisis  which  raises  the  great  issues  of  justice  and 
tiuth  ”  is  an  odd  criticism  of  a  man  who  in  times  of  peace 
often  irritated  his  friends  by  the  free  exercise  of  the 
“cross-bench”  mind,  but  when  war  broke  out  ranged 
himself  promptly  and  with  very  great  effect  with  his 
fellow-loyalists.  Why  Mr.  Robertson  should  be  in  such 
a  pother  about  the  wrecking  of  an  Empire  which  he  so 
evidently  dislikes  is  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Dormer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  of  South  Africa.  His  rambling 
book  would  be  better  had  he  reprinted  fewer  of  his 
own  leading  articles,  and  been  less  studious  to  tell  us 
precisely  what  he  thought  at  each  stage  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
whom  at  present  he  regards  as  a  political  rogue- 
elephant,  for  Mr.  Dormer  is  alarmed  by  “  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  temperament  is  subject  to  this 
radical  vice  of  phenomenal  vindictiveness,  coupled  with 
the  reflection  that  the  natures  of  childless  and  unmarried 
men  do  not  usually  become  softened  with  the  advance 
of  years  or  by  experience  of  opposition  ”.  Apart  from 
its  not  unamusing  personalities,  and  from  a  certain 
naive  vanity,  the  book  is  interesting  as  the  utterance  of 
one  of  those  Uitlanders  who  were  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  President  Kruger’s  rule,  but  criticised  hotly  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  done  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
How  far  Johannesburgers  who,  with  a  good  many 
cards  in  their  hands,  failed  to  help  themselves  ought  to 
feel  estopped  from  attacking  recent  British  policy  is,  we 
suppose,  a  question  of  taste.  Mr.  Dormer  accepts 
annexation  with  a  fairly  good  grace,  and  has  a  good 
many  sound  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  future. 
He  reviews  the  colonisation  scheme  which  founded 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  offers  some  helpful  suggestions 
on  the  question  of  planting  British  settlers  in 
the  late  republics.  Pie  recounts  the  experience 
of  former  Crown  colonies  in  South  Africa — and 
the  unsuccessful  experiment  in  Griqualand  West 
is  worth  study — but  his  device  of  annexing  the  new 
colonies  at  once  to  the  Cape  is  not  convincing, 
nor  would  his  suggestion  of  a  nominated  Legislative 
Council,  with  native  members,  in  the  dominion  thus 
formed  meet  with  general  support  in  South  Africa. 
He  is  furious  at  the  notion  of  the  Rand  helping 
to  pay  for  the  war,  and  he  thinks  it  a  pity  to  have 
ever  employed  Kaffirs  on  the  mines.  The  book,  in  fact, 
is  disjointed  and  somewhat  erratic,  and  would  be  the 


better  for  a  little  more  modesty.  But  Mr.  Dormer 
has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  he  knows  his  subject. 


DRY  BONES. 

“  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands.”  By  Petrus 
Johannes  Blok.  Part  III.  The  War  with  Spain. 
Translated  by  Ruth  Putnam.  New  York  and 
London  :  Putnams. 

IF  anyone  is  inclined  to  subscribe  to  that  particular 
heresy  which  makes  the  merit  of  history  consist  in 
the  collection  of  evidence  and  not  in  the  portrayal  of 
persons  and  events — reducing  the  historian  from  a  man 
of  letters  to  an  attorney — he  will  do  well  to  read  this 
book.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  book.  On  the  contrary 
the  author  gives  signs  of  possessing  some  of  the 
necessary  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  is  patient  in 
research,  accurate,  and  impartial.  All  of  these  are 
qualities  which  should  materially  contribute  to  success. 
But  it  is  just  because  Professor  Blok  displays  these 
qualities  and  yet  fails  to  write  history  that  we  commend 
the  study  of  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  advocates 
of  the  “  scientific  ”  school.  The  ground  covered 
by  this  volume  includes  the  period  extending  from 
the  formation  of  the  League  of  Netherland  Nobles 
against  Granville  in  1552  to  the  signing  of  the 
twelve  years’  truce  in  1609.  The  contest  between  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  autocracy  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  illustrating  as  it  does  all  the  many-sided  issues 
involved  in  the  principles  of  political  and  religious 
freedom,  is  a  subject  which  lends  itself  to  the  loftiest 
treatment.  It  includes  episodes  as  noble  as  the  main 
theme.  The  siege  of  Leyden  raised  by  the  desperate 
expedient  of  the  opening  of  the  sluices  to  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
statecraft  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  summons  of  the  boy- 
prince,  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  from  his  studies  and 
his  quick  development  under  the  spur  of  a  great  neces¬ 
sity  into  the  master  captain  of  his  age,  the  failure  of 
the  Armada,  the  miserable  end  of  Philip  in  the  cloister 
of  S.  Agathe — all  these  and  many  others  are  episodes 
which  claim  and  require  not  merely  literary  setting  but 
philosophic  handling,  if  their  true  significance  and 
interest  is  to  be  brought  home  to  the  reader.  Of  such 
|  treatment  there  is  no  trace  in  Professor  Blok’s  book. 

|  Said  this  we  have  said  all.  We  remember  a  tale  in  a 
boy’s  magazine,  read  thirty  years  ago,  which  affords  us 
at  this  lapse  of  time  recollections  that  carry  with  them 
a  more  significant  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of 
this  momentous  struggle  than  any  which  Professor 
Blok’s  careful  pages  have  left  in  our  mind. 


NOVELS. 

“Our  Lady  of  Deliverance.”  By  John  Oxenham. 

London  :  Hutchinson.  1901.  6,y. 

Though  this  writer  appears  from  his  title-page 
to  have  published  several  novels  already,  he  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  divesting  himself  of  the  accent  of  the 
amateur.  But  his  story,  if  not  over-probable,  is  quite 
readable.  It  is  dedicated,  “without  his  permission,  to 
Alfred  Dreyfus  in  token  of  profoundest  sympathy  ”,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Affaire  lies  heavy  on  the  plot.  The 
hero  enters  upon  the  scenes  as  an  officer  on  an 
Atlantic  liner  and  earns  a  legacy  of  £ 200,000  by  jump¬ 
ing  overboard  and  rescuing  a  millionaire.  Repairing 
to  Paris,  he  visits  the  Salon  and  falls  in  love  with  a 
picture  of  a  beautiful  girl.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
he  rescues  her  from  impending  imprisonment  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  also  from  the  machinations  of  a  colonel,  who 
has  sent  her  brother  to  Noumea  on  an  unjust  charge. 
They  kidnap  the  colonel,  gag  him  and  carry  him  off  on 
a  yacht  to  Noumda,  where  news  reaches  them  that  the 
prisoner’s  innocence  has  already  been  established  in 
France.  Then  they  come  home  and  live  happily  ever 
afterwards.  The  best  character  in  the  book  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  bulldog,  and  the  author’s  weakest  effort  consists  in 
the  strange  oaths  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  heard  a  French¬ 
man  exclaim,  “Phistre!”?  It  is  also  strange  that  a 
writer,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  France  the 
men  leave  the  dining-room  with  the  ladies,  should 
elect  to  write  about  French  society. 
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“The  Old  Knowledge.”  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1901.  6s. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  depressing  memories  of  actual 
experience  young  ladies,  on  the  strength  of  this  book 
and  several  hundreds  like  it,  would  take  lonely  and 
artistic  holidays  in  secluded  country  spots,  in  the  sure 
conviction  that  at  the  first  stream,  bridge  or  tree  by 
which  they  set  up  their  easel  an  eligible  young  man  will 
appear  who  will  propose  before  they  return  to  town. 
Aware  of  the  worn-out  nature  of  his  theme,  even  when 
padded  in  the  usual  way  with  lengthy  scene  descriptions 
in  purples  and  greys  and  “humorous  touches”  of 
peasant  life,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  it  an 
•original  flavour  by  the  introduction  of  a  mysterious 
Irishman,  who  paints  Blake-like  pictures  and  thereby 
establishes  an  uncanny  influence  over  the  young  lady 
and  makes  the  running  for  the  eligible  young  man. 

OLD  FRIENDS  IN  NEW  FORMS. 

“  Tales  from  Shakespeare.”  By  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Two  vols.  London  :  Raphael  Tuck.  1901.  ^5  5^. 

“  Tales  from  Shakespeare.”  By  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb. 

London  :  Nister.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 

'“The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.”  Translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  E.  W.  Lane.  Six  vols.  London  :  Dent.  1901. 
21s.  net. 

“  The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.”  Written  by  various  hands 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Vols.  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  London  :  Freemantle.  1901.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 
“Works  of  George  Eliot.”  Library  Edition.  Vols.  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1901.  ioj.  6 d.  each. 

“  The  Works  of  the  Brontes.”  The  Temple  Edition  :  in  twelve 
volumes.  London  :  Dent.  1901.  15J. 

The  Turner  House  Classics  : — “  Henry  Esmond.”  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  “  The  Choice  Poems  of  Bret  Harte.” 
London  :  Virtue.  1902.  2 s.  6 d.  net,  each. 

“  The  Novels  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.”  Windsor 
Edition.  “Windsor  Castle.”  Two  vols.  London  :  Gib- 
bings.  1901.  5 s',  net. 

The  flood  of  reprints  of  familiar  English  classics  shows  no 
sign  of  abating,  even  at  the  present  season  whilst  the  Christmas 
books  are  beginning  to  appear  in  such  strength.  Many,  too, 
■come  out  in  two  different  forms  from  the  same  firm  of  publishers, 
a  few  even  in  three.  Whether  these  reprints  are  largely  read 
or  not  by  their  buyers — we  have  a  suspicion  that  the  pages  of  a 
good  many  are  not  more  than,  if  so  much  as,  cut — the  fashion 
is  a  good  one  :  it  must  to  some  extent  at  any  rate  militate 
against  the  buying  of  trashy  literature.  Probably  the  most 
popular  and  justly  popular  book  of  its  sort  ever  written  is  the 
Lambs’  “Tales  from  Shakespeare”.  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck 
publish  an  edition  in  two  volumes  with  notes  by  Dr.  Furnivall, 
■who  also  writes  an  introduction  to  each  tale.  This  edition 
Includes  six  tales  not  written  by  the  Lambs,  on  “  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,”  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”,  “Julius 
Csesar  ”,  “Troilus  and  Cressida”,  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”, 
and  “  Coriolanus  ”.  The  innovation  is  surely  rather  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one  :  it  smacks  rather  too  much  to  our  taste  of  the 
literary  ambition  which  would  complete  some  unfinished  work 
of  a  master  of  prose  or  poetry — we  wonder  somebody  has 
not  altered  “  S.  Ronan’s  Well”  to  what  it  might  have 
been  had  not  the  scandalised  publisher  interfered,  or  finished  off 
“  The  Triumph  of  Life  ”.  It  may  be  a  little  rash,  too,  in  the 
perpetrator  thus  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  sun,  though  that  is  his 
own  affair.  However,  Dr.  Furnivall  means  not  to  be  immodest. 
His  additions  are  primed  in  smaller  type  than  the  work  of  the 
Lambs,  and  are  put  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  which,  by 
the  way,  bears  as  a  frontispiece  a  picture  of  the  editor,  the  cor¬ 
responding  place  in  the  first  volume  being  taken  up  by  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  edition  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  very  fully  by 
Mr.  Harold  Copping.  It  is  clear  that  neither  labour  nor 
money  has  been  spared  in  the  production  of  these  volumes. 
Messrs.  Nister’s  edition  of  the  same  work  is  intended  for  ilrose 
on  whose  behalf  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb  wrote  these  charm¬ 
ing  sketches.  It  is  a  child’s  edition  with  coloured  plates — 
half-tones  by  Mr.  W.  Paget — and  there  are  neither  notes  nor 
introductions.  It  is  not  to  be  described  as  in  any  way  a  notable 
reprint. 

Messrs.  Dent’s  reprint  of  “  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments  ”  is  well  turned  out.  It  contains  a  hundred  illustrations 
in  photogravure  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wood,  and  the  print  though 
rather  small  is  sufficiently  clear.  There  is  a  fore-word  by 
the  editor  who  describes  the  book  as  at  once  “the  largest 
and  most  delightful  collection  of  stories  the  world  has  seen  ”. 
Mr.  Lane’s  first  complete  edition  of  the  work  was  published 
in  England  just  sixty  years  ago.  We  agree  with  the  editor 
that  the  objectivity  of  the  book  is  absolute,  but  he  is  going 
too  far  when  he  states  that  its  charm  consists  in  that  as 
if  there  were  no  other  secret  of  its  great  success.  The  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  some  story-tellers  of  to-day  seems  to  have  got 
on  to  his  nerves.  In  this  edition  Mr.  Lane,  the  editor  says, 
has  been  not  “  bowdlerised ”,  but  merely  “modified” — a  dis¬ 
tinction,  some  may  say,  without  a  difference. 


Mr.  Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton  writes  an  introduction  for 
“  The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints”,  which  Messrs.  Freemantle 
are  issuing.  This  is  the  first  edition  in  which  the  names 
of  all  the  writers  of  these  “Lives”  have  been  given.  The 
present  and  concluding  volumes  contain  lives  of  S.  Gilbert 
of  Sempringham — a  monastic  order  whose  history  has  lately 
been  written — S.  Ethelburga,  S.  Aelfred  (the  Cistercian  Abbot), 
and  Stephen  Langton.  Among  the  writers  of  the  “  Lives  ” 
appear  the  names  of  Newman,  Froude  and  Mark  Pattison, 
photogravure  portraits  of  whom  are  given  in  these  volumes. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  “  Library 
Edition  ”  of  George  Eliot’s  works  which  Messrs.  Blackwood 
are  issuing  include  “Felix  Holt”,  “Silas  Marner  ”  and  the 
“  Scenes  ”.  The  books  are  well  printed  and  each  contains  a 
frontispiece  illustration  in  photogravure,  but  they  are  somewhat 
heavy  to  handle  and  surely  published  at  a  very  high  price 
The  whole  of  the  Bronte  novels  are  contained  in  “The 
Temple  Edition”  in  twelve  volumes  which  Messrs.  Dent 
publish.  The  illustrations  are  slight  but  not  without  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  neither  notes  nor  introduc¬ 
tion  need  by  no  means  set  readers  against  this  edition.  One 
of  these  little  volumes  is  set  apart  for  the  poems  by  Charlotte, 
Emily,  Anne  and  Patrick  Bronte.  The  “Turner  House 
Classics”  (Virtue)  are  not  exceptionally  impressive  in  regard 
either  to  print,  paper  or  adornment.  They  start,  however,  with 
two  delightful  volumes  in  “  Esmond  ”  and  Bret  Harte’s  “  Choice 
Poems”.  The  opening  volumes  of  “  The  Windsor  Edition  ”  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth’s  novels  are  taken  upby“  Windsor  Castle”. 
They  will  find  readers  no  doubt,  but  the  edition  is  not  in  any 
way  distinguished.  The  illustrations  are  indifferent. 

“The  Rambler.”  First  volume,  29  June  to  21  September, 
1901. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian’s 
“Rambler”.  It  is  markedly  characteristic  both  for  good  and 
for  bad  of  its  editor.  On  the  wrong  side  is  much  whimsicality, 
much  affectation  of  originality,  and  a  good  deal  of  crankiness. 
But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  balance  is  well  on  the  right 
side.  There  is  charm  of  style  on  every  page,  except  where 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  unaccountably  allowed  to  drivel  in  his 
accustomed  manner.  Ideals  pervade  the  “Rambler”,  and 
most  of  them  in  our  view  are  well  worth  cherishing.  For  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  we  should  select  out  of  the  whole  volume  Miss 
Mabel  Beardsley’s  reflections  on  a  new  Watteau. 

Canon  Scott  Holland’s  “  Commonwealth”  this  month  contains 
a  further  instalment  of  the  interesting  and  really  important 
“symposium”,  as  journalists  idiotically  describe  such  col¬ 
lections  of  articles,  on  the  real  or  supposed  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  The  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester’s  contribution  will  naturally  attract  the  most  attention, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  the  best.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  his  experience  does  not  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  any  falling  off  in  quality.  Fie  is  not  even  sure  about  the 
diminution  in  quantity.  The  other  two  contributors,  Canon 
Worlledge  and  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Osborne,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  doubt  that  the  falling  off  is  real  and  serious.  They 
suggest  various  reasons  for  this  which  do  not  all  agree  together. 
Discouragement  of  new  departures  and  excessive  activity  in 
the  modern  sense  are  put  forward,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
as  causes  of  the  evil. 

Vol.  C.  of  “The  Parliamentary  Debates”,  compiled  by  Miss 
N.  Bailey  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Wyman,  contains  sessional 
returns,  appendices  and  general  index  for  the  session  of  1901. 
The  index  alone  occupies  nearly  800  pages. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Une  Efioque :  Lcs  Braves  Gens  (. Episodes ,  1870-1871).  By 
Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

In  the  fine  predecessors  of  the  present  volume,  “  Le 
Desastre  ”  and  “  Les  Troncons  du  Glaive”,  MM.  Paul  and 
Victor  Margueritte  reviewed  the  chief  incidents,  episodes, 
triumphs  and  tragedies  of  that  part  of  their  “  epoch  ”  which, 
beginning  with  the  declaration  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
next  saw  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Paris,  the  entire 
campaign  at  Metz,  the  creation  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  the  arrival  of  Gambetta  in  a  balloon  at  Tours 
and  his  exploits  in  the  “garden  of  France”,  the  heroic  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  All  this  they  accomplished 
with  an  eloquence,  a  dignity,  a  regard  for  justice  and  truth 
that  commanded  one’s  highest  admiration.  Also,  through¬ 
out  these  volumes  ran  a  slight  story — introducing,  as  a 
relief  to  horror,  romance.  Amidst  fierce  encounters,  the 
bloodiest  and  most  harrowing  scenes  rose,  now  and  then,  the 
image  of  a  quiet  household,  a  silent  chateau,  a  fragrant  farm. 
The  aim  here  was  to  produce  a  perfect  picture  of  those  corners 
of  France  immediately  under  observation,  portraying  in  this 
manner  all  their  inhabitants  at  that  moment :  inhabitants  who 
for  some  reason  or  another  could  not  fight,  so  aided,  agitated  as 
best  they  could,  hoped  and  prayed  as  fervently — if  they  did  not 
suffer  so  severely— as  their  more  prominent  neighbours  under 
the  flag.  Masterly  in  these  pathetic  moments — as  masterly  as 
in  the  grim,  the  appalling  moments — MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte  again  aroused  our  admiration  ;  inspired  us,  more- 
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over,  with  a  profound  respect  for  their  work,  and  made  us  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  conclusion  of  their  pro¬ 
digious  task  :  “l’epoque  ”  !  However,  we  have  forgotten  to  say 
that,  in  “  Le  Desastre  ”  and  “  Les  Tron^ons  du  Glaive”,  the 
most  technically  difficult  part  of  the  “task”  was  already 
accomplished.  Through  them,  we  had  necessarily  to  derive  an 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  French  army  and  the  strategy  of  her 
generals.  It  was  equally  imperative— if  the  work  was  to  be 
deemed  exhaustive — that  we  should  be  shown  strong  geo¬ 
graphical  positions,  here  and  there  a  guet-apens  ;  battalions 
had  to  be  paraded  before  us,  countless  villages  and  small  rivers 
— once  insignificant — had  to  be  introduced  to  us  in  order  that 
we  might  appreciate  their  importance  in  coming  movements. 
That  done,  more  pure  description  and  incident  might 
follow  :  and  so,  in  “  Les  Braves  Gens  ”,  which  opens  with 
Sedan  and  Strasburg,  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte — care¬ 
fully  inserting  on  the  title-page  the  parenthesis  “Episodes” — 
spare  their  readers  technicalities ;  entertain  them  chiefly 
with  a  vivid  account  of  two  great  capitulations — the  first 
perhaps  regrettable,  the  second  glorious — then  narrate  certain 
fine  episodes  that  took  place  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  “  on  the  Loire  ”  ;  and  conclude  with  what  may  be 
termed  tableaux  of  Fontenoy,  Bitche  and  Belfort. 

Naturally,  in  following  the  fortunes — or  rather  misfortunes — 
of  the  Army  of  Chalons  under  the  command  of  MacMahon, 
MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  display  at  times  strong 
emotions,  a  new  eloquence.  General  Margueritte,  most 
popular  and  sympathetic  of  leaders,  has  to  be  introduced  from 
the  beginning,  observed  until  the  Germans  are  about  to  conquer 
Sedan.  Still,  the  General  is  described  with  characteristic 
dignity.  We  are  told  that  he  is  trusted,  beloved  ;  we  see  him 
preoccupied,  pacing  to  and  fro  reflectively  at  night.  He  might 
well  have  been  portrayed  by  disinterested  authors  .  .  .  until 
the  moment  of  his  death  arrives,  until  he— with  his  jaw 
shattered  by  a  bullet — nevertheless  gasps  a  command  to  ad¬ 
vance,  until  he  lies  dying  in  a  shabby  room  and  just 
manages  to  reply  to  Napoleon’s  protestations  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  saying,  “  Sire,  moi  ce  n’est  rien.  Mais  que  va 
devenir  l’armee  ?  Que  va  devenir  la  France?”  Napoleon  is 
grey,  bent,  completely  prostrated;  Margueritte — “al’agonie” 
—  nevertheless  rises  to  ask,  What  will  happen  to  France?  On 
these  occasions  do  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  allow 
one  to  realise  the  extent  of  their  pain,  appreciate  the  depth  of 
their  memories  .  .  .  quite  justifiably.  And,  truly  enough, 
General  Margueritte  is  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  Mac- 
Mahon’s  last  campaign.  While  General  Ducrot  worries,  while 
General  Wimpflen  quarrels  with  General  Ducrot,  while  other 
generals  display  irritation  and  alarm,  and  while  Napoleon 
passes  to  and  fro,  ashen,  weak,  altogether  irresponsible,  Mar¬ 
gueritte  guards  his  calm,  has  always  a  generous  word  for  his 
soldiers.  All  the  time,  however,  arrive  false  rumours  ;  all  the 
time  news  of  Bazaine  is  anxiously  awaited,  and  all  the  time  Mac¬ 
Mahon  dreams  of  destroying  the  enemy.  Fine  characters 
long  to  fight  :  Robert  de  Brevilly,  once  the  gay,  elegant 
Parisian,  now  filthy  and  half-famished  ;  Lieutenant  Taillefer, 
old  and  bluff,  always  kind  when  kindness  is  needed  ;  Wahl — 
“le  vieil  Alsacien” — Gerboz,  Pirard,  Cambroche,  insignificant 
perhaps  in  private  life  but  heroes  in  their  own  way  as  soldiers. 
On  every  side  we  are  struck  by  the  hope  of  the  private  soldiers, 
their  anxiety  to  “begin”;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Beaumont 
when  the  French  were  surprised,  we  are  exhilarated  by  MM. 
Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte’s  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
army  of  Chalons,  an  attitude  which  did  not  lose  nobility  at 
Sedan.  Indeed,  we  can  imagine  nothing  finer  than  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  catastrophe  which  brought  about  Napoleon’s  final 
fall.  There  is  a  saying  “  la  boue  de  Sedan  ” — whosoever 
pronounced  it  would  have  withdrawn  it  in  shame  had  he  ever 
had  notion  of  the  great  heroism  of  many  of  the  French  ; 
the  charge  of  Margueritte’s  men,  the  charge  of  General 
Galliffet’s  men,  the  eager  desire  of  the  soldiers  to  fight  their 
way  out  sword  in  hand.  Only  Napoleon’s  attitude  and  the 
dispute  at  the  most  tragic  moment  between  Generals  Ducrot 
and  Wimpffen  were  blots,  stains.  Of  Generals  Ducrot  and 
Wimpffen  it  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  that,  a'ter  MacMahon’s 
retirement  through  wounds,  the  first  was  given  supreme  com¬ 
mand  and  then  suddenly  deposed  in  favour  of  the  second.  Of 
Napoleon— well,  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte’s  concluding 
passage  is  sufficient  : — “  Dans  la  chambre  avoisinante,  son  pas 
lourd,  de  la  porte  h  la  fenetre,  reprenait  son  va-et-vient  trainant. 
II  n  etouffait  plus  les  plaintes  que  lui  arrachait  l’elancement  de 
sa  douleur  physique.  II  ployait  les  epaules,  sous  le  faix  de  son 
Empire  ecroule,  de  ses  legions  detruites.  Ses  pieds  glissaient 
dans  le  sang  repandu.  L’eblouissement  des  deux  regnes,  les 
victoires  de  1’ Autre  et  les  siennes,  les  splendeurs,  les  fetes  de 
la  cour,  tout  etait  a  fond  de  gouffre.  La  France  lui  echappant, 
s’effondrait  avec  lui.  Que  deviendrait  son  fils  ?  Revenant 
comme  un  remords,  de  nouveau  le  bourrelait  la  vision  de  cette 
armee  oil  tant  de  braves  gens  mouraient  pour  lui.  Qu’allait 
decider  Guillaume  ,J  Quel  lendemain  de  misere  attendait  ces 
troupeaux  humains  ?  Et  dans  la  crepuscule  du  plus  beau  soir, 
sur  la  citadelle,  le  drapeau  blanc  comme  un  linceul  flottait, 
same  sur  tout  le  cercle  des  hauteurs  fatales  par  les  hourras  des 
vamqueurs.  Leurs  musiques  eclataient  en  fanfares  aux  quatre 
coins  de  1  horizon,  et  mclant  leurs  voix  emues,  Prussiens, 


Bavarois  et  Saxons,  au  pied  des  palissades,  chantaient  des 
lieds,  en  contemplant  la  loque  blanche,  videe  de  sang  de 
l’esperance,  le  dernier  drapeau  de  l’Empire  ”, 

Vivid  and  wonderfully  eloquent,  again,  are  the  chapters  on 
the  resistance  and  capitulation  of  Strasburg.  These,  however, 
contain  more  anecdote,  more  character-sketches — the  first 
of  them  introducing  us  to  a  number  of  Strasbourgeois  at  a 
supper  party,  who  play  important  roles  throughout  this  part  of 
the  book.  All  are  friends  in  the  beginning,  but  soon  the 
Germaths  and  Ansbergues  quarrel  over  the  respective  strength 
of  the  two  armies  ;  a  scene  ensues  ;  Ansbergue  leaves  protest¬ 
ing  that  the  French  are  the  stronger  and  that  he  will  never 
again  see  Germath  who  fears  the  Germans,  is  sceptical  of 
success.  And  here  we  get  an  example  of  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte’s  consummate  skill  in  portraying  other  than  military 
life,  at  a  military  time.  Through  Germath  and  Ansbergue’s 
quarrel,  their  respective  children,  Andre  and  Lise,  almost  fiances, 
are  separated  ;  and  the  reconciliation  between  the  two  families 
is  not  made  until,  after  endless  hardships,  Andre  rescues 
Lise  from  a  fire.  Here,  then,  is  the  romance  .  .  .  while 
the  Germans  bombard  Strasburg,  while  everyone  despairs, 
while  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Cathedral  burn.  Other 
remarkable  characters  pass  ;  Pastor  Gottus  who  rejoices  upon 
hearing  (eight  days  late)  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  r 
Governor-General  Ulrich  and  his  counsellors,  and,  of  course, 
Edmond  Valentin — the  hero  of  the  siege — who,  appointed 
Prefet  of  Strasburg  by  the  Third  Republic,  manages  to  enter 
the  besieged  town  in  disguise  and  cries  immediately,  “  I  am 
your  new  Prefet.  Take  me  to  your  Governor”.  We  could 
quote  any  number  of  fine  passages,  descriptive  of  the  awful 
work  done  by  the  bombardment.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  finest 
is  that  which  portrays  the  conflagration  raging  around  the 
cathedral — the  flames  lighting  up  the  town,  the  terrified  faces 
of  the  people.  However,  everyone  remains  brave;  on  the 
day  of  the  capitulation,  everyone  wears  black,  a  few 
days  later  the  Germaths  and  Ansbergues  meet  in 
Switzerland  to  “  arrange  ”  their  future,  refer  to  the  past. 
Andre  and  Lis  are  now  fiances  ;  but  Ansbergue  determines  to 
leave  Strasburg  and  live  in  France,  while  Germath  decides: 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  in  Strasburg  until  the  “  day  of 
vengeance  ”,  arguing  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  leave  the 
town  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Andre  and  Lise 
are  then  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  ;  but  Andre  feels 
that  he  cannot  abandon  his  father  and  Lise  feels  that 
Ansbergue,  crushed  as  he  is,  requires  her  constant  attention. 
So,  heroically  and  jiot  in  the  least  sentimentally,  they  say 
good-bye ;  and — “  A  travers  le  sacrifice  sans  egal  qu’ils 
faisaient  tous  deux  en  s’immolant  a  la  fatalite  souveraine  du 
devoir,  fremit,  en  cette  banale  chambre  d’hotel,  l’immense 
frisson  desole  de  la  mutilation  d’un  peuple,  toutes  les  douleurs 
de  la  race  qu’ils  incarnaient, — Alsaciens  de  France,  Alsaciens 
d’ Alsace,  Alsaciens  toujours  et  quand  meme ; — et  dans  la 
crucifiante,  l’interminable  etreinte  que  les  lia  une  dernRre  fois, 
visag-e  contre  visage,  poitrine  contre  poitrine,  se  tendit  l’horrible 
dechirement  des  provinces  desolees  et  de  la  mere-patrie 
vaincue.” 

So  ends  the  most  important  part  of  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte’s  great  book.  We  can  refer  but  briefly  to  the 
incidents  related  in  the  pages  that  deal  briefly  with  the  siege 
of  Paris.  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  Yves  le 
( Continued,  on  page  566.) 


FOUNDED  1823. 

The  Edinburgh 

Assurance 
Company. 

THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM 
PANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Business  alone — without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — which  affords 
the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (£500,000), 
besides  a  large  Accumulated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 

£3,650,000. 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.  MODERATE  PREMIUMS, 
Division  of  Profits  as  at  3tst  December,  1902. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.  EARLY  BONUSES. 

Manager  and  Actuary — ARCHIBALD  HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A-. 

Head  Office-22  GEOROE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office-n  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  : — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,500,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One- half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON:  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5£  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  GO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cel  y  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.T).  1720. 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 

Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


GOUTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


NORWICH  UMlOfi 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office — N ORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  124  West  End 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


LANCASHIRE  'NSURcZL, 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office  \  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE*  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager , 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 
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Glech,  the  sailor,  who  leaves  Paris  in  a  balloon  laden  with 
messages  and,  on  finding  himself  over  the  sea,  plunges  into 
the  water  ...  so  that  the  balloon  may  perhaps  be  blown  to  a 
favourable  quarter  and  the  messages  be  duly  received  by 
Frenchmen.  Nor  the  heroism  of  young  de  Clemont  ;  nor  the 
account  of  the  carrier-pigeons  in  which  the  Parisians  put  naif 
confidence.  Fontenoy,  Bitche  and  Belfort,  as  described  by 
MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte,  become  the  vividest 
panoramas  ;  again  and  again  we  have  reason  to  admire  their 
dignity,  their  eloquence,  their  true — at  no  time  feverish — • 
patriotism.  Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  be  finer,  more  absorbingly  interesting.  Like  “  Le  Desastre  ” 
and  “  Les  Trongons  du  Glaive”,  we  shall  read  it  again  and 
again. 

L' education  d’un  Contemporain ;  Le  Roman  de  PA  mbition ; 

Les  Ruines  de  P Amour.  Par  Marcel  Barriere.  Paris  : 

Lemerre.  1901.  3f.  50c.  each. 

If  M.  Marcel  Barriere  speaks  prophetically,  then  the  future 
looks  black  indeed  :  and  we,  for  our  part,  hope  not  to  live  on 
into  an  age  whose  destiny  will  depend  on  Fouche-Lahache, 
Rafael,  and  Prince  Baratine.  “Nothing”,  says  the  author  in 
his  bewildering  introduction,  “  nothing  human  or  metaphysical 
escapes  them  ”.  They  are  a  “  Trinite  de  grands  caracteres  ”  ; 
they  “touch  upon  everything,  arrive  at  knowing  everything”  : 
and,  respectively,  they  are  a  socialist,  an  explorer,  a  modern 
Don  Juan.  For  ten  long  years  has  M.  Barriere  brooded  over 
them  ;  ten  sad  years  have  seen  him  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  confusion.  His  ambition  is  not  to  create  a  “  Comedie 
Plumaine”,  or  a  “natural  and  social  history  ”  similar  to  that 
of  the  Rougon-Macquarts.  Balzac  introduced  two  thousand 
personages  ;  M.  Barriere  has  determined  to  content  himself 
with  thirty.  Zola’s  great  work  consists  of  eighteen  volumes  ; 
M.  Barriire’s  “  Homines  de  Demain  ”  is  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  seven.  But  even  thirty  characters  and  seven 
volumes  have  proved  too  much  for  him.  His  entanglements 
date  from  the  start  :  accumulate  as  he  continues  ;  assume  such 
proportions  in  time  that  we  fear  for  his  reason  if  he  per¬ 
sist  in  bringing  his  “work”  to  a  conclusion.  As  for  us,  out 
of  regard  for  our  own  reason,  we  must  refuse  to  follow  M. 
Barriere  beyond  his  three  opening  volumes  which  are  already 
three  too  many. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Les  Chouans 
de  la  Mayenne”  (Calmann  Levy);  “  Mariages  d’aujourcl’hui  ” 
(Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Les  Oberld”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Heritier?” 
(Calmann  Levy) ;  “L’Agonie  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  En  Chine”  (Ollen¬ 
dorff) ;  “  Le  Mirage”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Le  Piaffe”  (Flammarion).  1 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  588, 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


COCOA  6 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


GAOBURYS  GGGGA  is  a  “Perfect  Food/’ 

POOLE  &  LORD 

ENDIAN  kM  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

“  Sams-PBis  ”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  “Sans-Plis”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure ,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  BREECHES  CXJT.” 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  i ‘Major”  in  To-Day . 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 

2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 

3rd.  —  Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55  -  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 

. . . 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM  house  hotel 

and  RESTAURANT, 

w. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “SoignS,  London.”  Manager,  G.  GELARDI. 

1  elephone  :  3522  Oerrard.  0 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures ,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.- per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HAWKEY’S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUCGE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Elanlalions  have  been  considerably f 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.  Sept.  14,  1901. 


Send  for  specimen  pages  of  “  THE  IMPERIAL 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES.  s.i,  M,  frank  curzon. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP.” 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “.Becky  Sharp.” 

MATINEE  WEDNESDAY) 

and  }■  at  2. 

_  EVERY  SATURDAY  ) 

Box  Office,  io  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  at  8. 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.4S. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  (LAST  WEEK.) 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 


IS.,  2S. ,  3s.,  5s. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3S.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman  ) 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  at  3.30. 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Vocalist— Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Solo  Pianoforte— Mr.  Mark  Hambourg. 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved),  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL. 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8  30 
Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d,,  ss- ,  as.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YSAYE-BUSONI  RECITAL. 

NOVEMBER  7,  at  3. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

M.  Ysaye,  Solo  Violin. 

Signor  Busoni,  Solo  Pianoforte. 

 Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved),  =s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


RICHTER  CONCERT. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 


(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert.) 

Conductor,  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 

MONDA\  EVENING  NEXT,  Nov.  4,  at  S.30.  (LAST  CONCERT.) 

I  ickets,  15s.,  1  os.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD 
St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street.  W. 


“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS’ 


(Founded  in 
1830.) 


Roya!  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

.  1  he  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 
Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W 


“SWAN”  PENS 

are  the 

BEST  SYSTEM,  ^ 

BEST  QUALITY,  jgjP  g? 

and  SATISFACTION  is  JjW  £ 
GUARANTEED  to  J? 

the  Purchaser.  JjSjjjgp  gf  , J, 

Three  distinct  sizes —  ^ 

10/6,  1  t  Any 

25  -  "  can  be" 

post  free.  matched  exactly. 

Other  Prices-  _  _  ,  _  ,  . 

(  fJrW  **  ^  The  Best  Fountain 

11/6  to  Pan  Produced  is  the 

£20  oy  “  SWAN.” 

7  .kJ'’  Write  for  Catalogue — 

/  HABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

f  93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  PARIS. 

To  bo  had  of  all  Stationers. 

oiu.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THJai  OKI GIH Ali  AND  ONIjY  GENUINE. 

wtornAi.  »«t)  AIJI  nnnnvyp  *s  a<^mltte^  the  profession  to  Ue  the 

OHLOBODYflE  and  valuab,e  remedy 

AtnAiTCtf  ASff”  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
■JnSPBI  uHLUKUIJ  I  Ilk  Cows,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 

Asthma. 

filja  flDflllVUir  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
UmiLUiUJiIiI  if  £  often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
m -/'ii Croup,  Ague. 

PSJI  flHfTiriVMI"  acts  ffke  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
IS/SAYD-'fV'laJ  3  Sfj  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 

jjk  ’'-•••'v  V$’'  dkjis  im  tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

UHLOPOUYNE  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

irtfiia  ***«»»  is  on^y  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 

wu  flRSlsi  V  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth- 

R  a H  Elk  ach8i  Meningitis,  &c. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  Q/ 

/L  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  /r  1 
drawn  below  £100. 

21  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  Q, 

iji  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  2  /q 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager  % 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

7 elegra.ph.ic  Address  :  “  Birkbecic,  London.” 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  £1,250,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  busines 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  forCompany  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  says  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling's  tales.” 

Vanity  Fair  says  : — “An  unusually  able  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

The  People  says  “  A  book  to  be  read  by  men  and  women  of  the  world.” 

The  Western  Morning  News  says:— “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great 
daring  and  equal  excellence.” 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  CHERIE.  By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

Price  is.  net.  {Shilling  Sporting  Series. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

HORSE  DEALER.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  is.  net. 

[ Shilling  Sporting  Seines. 

During  November  Messrs.  TREHERNE  CO.,  Ltd. 
•will  publish  the  following  Books  : — - 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG 
(First  Editor  of  the  Windsor  Magazine). 

Containing  nearly  ioo  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities.  Price  is. 

READY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  CICELY  FULCHER.  Trice  3s.  6d.  each. 

BEHIND  THE  WAINSCOT.  Illustrated. 
UNCLE  HARRY’S  GATE.  Illustrated. 

ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

LINKS  WITH  THE  FIST. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BAGOT. 

With  Photogravure  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

The  Onlooker. — “  It  has  a  charm  and  a  significance  that  is  all  its  own.” 
Scotsman. — “  The  reader  will  linger  over  these  ‘  Links  with  the  Past  ’  with  great 
pleasure.  The  matter  and  the  manner  are  alike  attractive  in  a  high  degree.” 

NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  FIERY  DAWN 
By  M.  E.  Coleridge, 

Author  of  ‘The  King  with  Two  Faces.’ 

CYNTHIA’S  WAY 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Grasshoppers,’  ‘  The  Inner  Shrine,’  &c. 

THE  ARBITER 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

MR.  ELLIOTT 
By  I.  O.  Ford, 

Author  of  ‘  On  the  Threshold,’  &c. 

T  BACCA  QUEEN 
By  Theodora  Wilson. 

HALF  MY  LIFE 

By  Capt.W.T.Hickman 

London:  EDWARD  AKJNOlu,  47  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

The  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting  (A.  H.  Church.  Third 
Edition).  Seeley. 

The  Women  of  the  Salons,  and  other  French  Portraits  (S.  G.  Tallen- 
tyre).  Longmans.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

English  Villages  (P.  H.  Ditchfield).  Methuen.  6s. 

“  Books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldma”  : — The  Book  of  the  Dead  (3  vols. 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge).  Kegan  Paul.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms  (Joseph  Foster).  Oxford  :  Tames  Parker 

6  Co. 

The  Care  of  Books  (John  Willis  Clark).  Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Tress.  )Sj.  net. 

Biography. 

Bishop  Butler  (W.  A.  Spooner).  Methuen.  35.  6 d, 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  People’s  Friend  (Ernest  Belfort  Bax.  Second 
Edition).  Richards,  y.  6d. 

Notable  Masters  of  Men  (Edwin  A.  Pratt).  Melrose.  3J.  6d. 

Sacharissa  :  Some  Account  of  Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  1617-1684  (Julia  Cartwright.  Third  Edition).  Seeley. 

7  s.  6  d. 

Christmas  Books. 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (F.  J.  Furnivall.  2  vols.)  Raphael 
Tuck.  £5  y. 

With  Roberts  to  Pretoria  (G.  A.  Plenty),  6s.  ;  Carbineer  and  Scout 
(E.  Harcourt  Burrage),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  In  the  Dictator’s  Grip  (John 
Samson),  3 s.  6 d.  ;  At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet  (G.  A.  Henty), 
6s.  ;  To  Herat  and  Cabul  (G.  A.  Henty),  55.  ;  A  Girl  of  Galway 
(Katharine  Tynan),  6s.  ;  Martin  Rattler  (R.  M.  Ballantyne).  is. 
Blackie. 

In  Far  Granada  (E.  Everett  Green),  5.?.  ;  The  Story  of  Alfred  and 
his  Times  (M.  Douglas),  is.  6d.  ;  Two  of  a  Trade  (By  the 
Author  of  “  Val  ”),  is.  6d.  ;  Great  Explorers,  2j.  Nelson. 

Holidays  and  Happy  Days  (H.  Hendry  and  E.  F.  Mason).  Grant 
Richards.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Lion  Cub  (Fred.  Wishaw),  3J.  6 d.  ;  Our  Sailors  (W.  H.  G. 
Kingston),  2 s.  6 d.  ;  A  Troublesome  Godchild  (Mary  E.  Miles), 
3-f.  6 d.  ;  Stories  from  South  African  History  (William  Moxon), 
3.L  6 d.  ;  Billets  and  Bullets  (Hugh  St.  Leger),  3J.  6 d.  ;  Zodiac 
Stories  (Blanche  Mary  Channing),  3J.  6 d.  Griffith,  Farran. 

The  New  Panjandrum  (G.  E.  Farrow)  ;  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Bravery 
(R.  Power  Berrey).  Pearson.  51.  each. 

Britannia’s  Bulwarks  (Edited  by  Commander  C.  N.  Robinson),  ioj.  6 d. 
net  ;  Acton’s  Feud  (Frederick  Swainson),  3J.  6 d.  ;  A  Real 
Queen’s  Fairy  Book  (Carmen  Sylva),  6s.  Newnes. 

Classics. 

Texts  to  Illustrate  a  Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.  Macmillan.  4J.  6d. 
net. 

The  Eumenides  of  /F.schylus  (Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Barnett).  Blackie. 
3J.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

Society  Snapshots  (Cotsford  Dick).  George  Allen.  6s. — The  Case 
and  the  Cure  (Gertrude  Gordon).  Sands.  3_r.  6 d.  —  Kitty 
Fairhall  (John  Halsham).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. — Tales 
and  Sketches  (Fred.  Plant).  E.  R.  Henderson.  —  The  Prophet 
of  Berkeley  Square  (Robert  Ilichens).  Methuen.  6a  —A  Late 

Repentance  (T.  W.  Speight).  Digby,  Long.  6s _ The  Road 

to  P'rontenac  (S.  Merwin).  Murray.  6s. — Through  the  Turf 
Smoke  (Seumas  MacManus).  Unwin,  is.  —  Count  Hannibal 
(Stanley  J.  Weyrnan).  Smith,  Elder.  6s.  —  The  Shoes  of 
Fortune  (Neil  Munro).  Isbister.  6s. — The  Story  of  Sarah  (M. 
Louise  Forsslund)  ;  Irish  Pastorals  (Shan  F.  Bullock).  Grant 
Richards.  6s.  each.- — A  Social  Pretender  (Winifred  Graham)  ; 
The  Golden  Spur  (J.  S.  Fletcher)  ;  A  Man  of  Iron  (J.  Morgan- 
de-Groot).  John  Long.  6s.  each. — Marietta,  a  Maid  of  Venice 
(F.  Marion  Crawford).  Macmillan.  6a  — Cynthia’s  Damages 
(Reginald  Turner).  Greening.  6s.  —  Coming  (Selina  Gaye) ; 
Widow  Wiley  (Brown  Linnet).  Seeley.  5a  each. — Tales  of  a 
Dying  Race  (Alfred  R.  Grace),  3.A  6 d.  ;  Only  a  Nigger  (Edmund 
Mitchell),  6s.  Chatto  and  Windus. — The  Sacred  Precincts  of 
the  Close  (Sydney  Wardase).  Sands.  3A  6d. 

History. 

A  History  of  Police  in  England  (Captain  W.  L.  Melville  Lee). 
Methuen.  7a  6 d. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Transvaal  (David  Mackay  Wilson).  Cassell. 
7a  6 d. 

Law. 

English  Law  and  the  Renaissance  (Frederic  William  Maitland).  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

Daniell’s  Chancery  Forms  (Fifth  Edition.  Charles  Burney).  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Ltd.  £ 2  10s. 

Theology. 

I  The  Epistles  of  Erasmus  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first 
Year  (Francis  Morgan  Nichols).  Longmans.  i8a  net. 

J  Two  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (T.  W.  Drury).  Nisbet. 
31.  6  d. 

Leisurable  Studies  (The  Rev.  T.  II.  Passmore).  Longmans.  4j.net. 

Lessons  from  the  Parables  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Tait).  Stock.  5J. 

j  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross  (Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Edited  by 
Father  John  Procter).  Sands.  5j.net. 

Roman  Law  and  History  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  Septimus 
Buss).  Rivingtons.  6j.  net. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  ;  The  Book  of  Exodus  (Temple  Edition).  Dent. 
ij.  6 d.  net  each. 

( Continued  on  page  570.) 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

STANLEY  WEYMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  nearly  exhausted. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  in  the  Press. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN, 

Author  of  “The  New  Rectory’  “A  Gentleman  of  France,’5  “The 
Castle  Inn,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Mr.  Weyman  has  drawn  no  figure  whereon  he  may  more  safely  base  his  claim 
£o  be  a  great  novelist  than  his  portrayal  of  ‘  Count  Hannibal  de  Tavannes.”’ 

Daily  Mail. 


THE  FINAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  OF 
“THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Royal  8vo.  price  15s.  net  in  cloth,  or  20s.  net  in  half  morocco. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOL.  III.  (Mow-Woodward)  of 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF 

NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

NOTE.  — Supplementary  Volumes  I.  and  II.  were  published  on 
September  20th. 

“  No  volume  of  the  Dictionary  is  likely  to  be  more  constantly  in  demand  and  to 
attract  a  larger  number  of  readers  thaa  that  which  brings  it  to  a  worthy  and  im¬ 
pressive  close.” — Times. 


FRANK  T.  BULLEH’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

NOTICE.— The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  having  been 
promptly  exhausted,  a  SECOND  IMPRESSION 
is  now  ready. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Twiddle. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEP  SEA  PLUNDERINGS.  A 

Collection  of  Stories  of  the  Sea.  By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,”  “The  Log 
of  a  Sea  Waif,”  “The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service,”  See. 

“  Impressive  and  rousing  are  these  sketches  of  the  deep  sea . Mr.  Bullen 

depicts  with  a  sure  and  sympathetic  hand  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea.  Skipper 
and  man,  one  and  all  are  capital.” — YV  estminster  Gazette. 


“  Unquestionably  the  most  striking  book  the  War  has  produced.  A  masterly 
piece  of  work,  a  real  contribution  to  historical  writin g.” — Sketch. 

NEW  EDITION  (the  13th)  with  SEVEN  NEW  CHAPTERS  and 
A  NEW  MAP.  READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

A  TWO  YEARS'  RECORD,  1899-1901. 

This  Edition  is  as  complete  as  possible.  It  forms  a  record  of  the  two  years  of 
warfare  which  expired  on  October  u,  and  gives  the  first  connected  account,  largely 
derived  from  private  sources,  of  the.  operations  of  the  last  year  in  South  Africa. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

EARLY  IN  NOVEMBER. — With  a  Portrait.  Large  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORO  ROSSElL  OF  KILLOWEN. 

By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN, 

-Author  of  “The  Life  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,”  “Fifty  Years  of  Concessions 

to  Ireland,”  &c. 


NEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  &e. 

On  NOVEMBER  12th.  With  8  Portraits  and  4  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY. 

By  W.  II.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  & c. 

Author  of  “  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,”  “  Fights  for  the  Flag,”  “  Wellington's 

Men,”  &c. 

NOVELS  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

ON  NOVEMBER  8th.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MARCHIONESS.  By 

FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT,  Author  of  “A  Lady  of  Quality," 
“  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  &c. 

By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON. 

ON  NOVEMBER  8th. — Crown  Svo.  6s. 

RICHARD  HALPIN  :  a  Romance  of  the  New 

Navy.  By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON,  Author  of  “  Spun  Yarn,”  “  Where 
Angels  Fear  to  Tread,”  &c. 

By  Miss  JEWETT. 

ON  NOVEMBER  12th. — With  a  Fronti.-piece,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TORY  LOVER.  By  Sarah  Orne 

JEWETT,  Author  of  “  The  Queen’s  Twin,  and  other  Stories,”  & c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Now  Ready.  With  3  Portraits.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

LETTERS  OF 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Times. — “  A  necessary  and  fascinating  link  between  the  man  and  his  work . 

Admirably  edited . None  can  read  Green's  letters  without  feeling  with  Mr. 

Stephen  that  they  give  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  surprisingly  many-sided  character 
and  intellect.” 


WORKS  BY  J.  R.  GREEN 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  New  Edition. 
In  3  vols.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate. 
With  1,400  Illustrations.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  half-leather  binding,  40s. 
net. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENCUSH 

PEOPLE.  In  8  vols.  globe  Svo. 
5s.  each.  \Eversley  Series. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.  In 

2  vols.  globe  8vo.  5s.  each. 

[  Eversley  Series. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  2  vols.  globe  8vo.  5s.  each. 

[  Eversley  Series. 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND 

AND  ITALY.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 

[ Eversley  Series . 


BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  and  other  American 

Addresses.  By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Svo.  15s.  net. 

THE  SHERBRO  AND  STS  HINTERLAND. 

By  T.  J.  Alldridge,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Sherbro, 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

South  Africa.  “There  are  vast  potentialities  in  West  Africa,  quite  apart  from 
gold  mining  ;  and  besides  giving  us  a  most  entertaining  volume,  Mr.  Alldridge 

carefully  indicates  what  may  be  done  in  the  Sherbro  country . Beautifully  and 

profusely  illustrated.” 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.O.S. 

GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

With  85  Illustrations.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  Mr.  Wood  is  an  excellent  cicerone,  and,  moreover,  has 
what  every  traveller  in  a  foreign  country  has  not— an  evident  capacity  for  making 
friends  with  the  natives...  The  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  copiously 
enriched  are  not  the  least  portion  of  its  attraction.” 


READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies.  Super  royal  8vo. 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL,  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLF^N.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AIV38R. 

By  John  Alfred  Gray,  M.  B  Lond. 

With  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe.  New  Volumes  commence 
with  the  November  Numbers. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

SOME  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

By  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

TWO  LITTLE  TALES.  By  Mark  Twain. 

THE  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON  OF  M.  SANTOS-DUMONT.  An  Authorita- 
tive  Account.  By  Sterling  Heilig.  Picture  by  Andr6  Castaigne,  and 
Illustrations  Irom  Photographs 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE  REINDEER.  By  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

TOMMY  REMINGTON’S  BATTLE.  A  Long  Story  complete  in  this  number. 
By  B.  E.  Stevenson. 

THE  NEW  BOY  :  A  FOOT-BALL  EPISODE.  Story.  By  S.  V.  R. 

QUEER  ERRORS  OF  THE  EYE.  By  Archibald  Hobson. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  Svo.  5s.  per  volume.  Contains  152  vols.,  among  which  are— 

JOHN  MORLEY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  I  1  vols. 
EMERSON’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  6  vols. 
CHARLES  LAMB’S  LETTERS  AND  WORKS.  7  vols. 
THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  10  vols. 

*,H*  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 

DIARIES  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK 

DURING  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1866  and  1870-71, 

and  His  Journeys  to  the  East  and  to  Spain. 

Edited  by  MARGARETHE  VON  POSCHINGER. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  FRANCES  A.  WELBY.  [■ Now  ready. 

With  Preface  by  E.  ONSLOW  FORD,  R.A. 

MODELLING  :  A  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Students. 

By  E.  LANTERI, 

Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 

With  a  Portrait  Drawing  of  the  Author  by  Professor  A.  Legros,  and  42  Full-page 
Plates,  and  other  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  contributes  a  Preface.  Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

FANCY  FAR-LAND: 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  MYRA  HAMILTON. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  M.  Miles,  J.  Watkins,  and 
others.  Square  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  COOKERY  BOOK. 

INDIAN  DISHES  FOR  ENGLISH  TABLES. 

By  KETAB.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“  A  well-informed  and  authoritative  book  of  recipes.” — Scotsman. 

HISTORY  OF  CABS  AND  ’BUSES. 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CABS:  Their  Origin  and 

History.  By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE.  With  Illustrations  from  rare 
old  Engravings,  Prints,  and  Photographs.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“A  very  interesting  volume.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  Mr.  Moore’s  book  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  history  both  of  the  cab  and  of  the 
omnibus,  and  his  text  is  made  all  the  more  intelligible  and  interesting  by  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  accompany  it.” — Globe. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Miscellaneous. 

I  Beitriige  zu  einer  Kritik  der  Sprache  (von  Fritz  Mauthner.  Zweitef 
Band  :  Zur  Sprachwissenschaft).  Stuttgart  und  Berlin  :  Cotta’- 
sche  Buchhandlung. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  1901-2.  Man¬ 
chester  :  Cornish. 

Der  Kampfum  die  Cheopspyramide  :  eine  Geschichte  und  Geschichten 
aus  dem  Leben  eines  Ingenieurs  (von  Max  Eyth.  Erster  und 
zweiter  Band)..  Heidelberg  :  Carl  Winter’s  Universitiits- 
buchhandlung.  6m. 

Earlier  Renaissance,  The  (George  Saintsbury).  Blackwood.  5.?.  net. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  Longmans.  5 s. 

French’s  Cavalry  Campaign  (J.  G.  Maydon).  Pearson.  3L  6 d. 

From  Deal  to  South  Africa  (Helen  C.  Black).  White.  6j. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  (T.  S.  Row).  Chicago :  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  4^.  6 d.  net. 

Hypolympia,  or  the  Gods  in  the  Island  (Edmund  Gosse).  Iieinemann. 

Letters  of  John  Richard  Green.  Macmillan.  1 5-L  net. 

Love  Poems  of  Browning ;  Love  Poems  of  Burns.  John  Lane. 
it.  6 d.  net  each. 

Medley  Book,  A  (George  Frost).  Longmans.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Parliamentary  Debates,  The  (Vol.  C. ).  Wyman.  i6r.  i|i/. 

Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (“Oxford  Miniature  Series”).  Frowde. 
3s-  6Y. 

Poor’s  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  (1901).  New. 
York  :  H.  V.  and  H.  W.  Poor. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  James  Anthony  Froude  (P.  S.  Allen). 
Longmans.  35.  6d. 

Shakespeare’s  Songs  (Illustrated  by  Henry  Ospovat).  Lane.  3-r.  6d. 
net. 

Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian  Light  (Robert  M.  Theobald). 
Sampson  Low.  IOj\  6 d.  net. 

Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  1901  (Edited  by 
G.  R.  Dunell  and  R.  W.  Dana).  Solheran. 

X  Rays  in  Freemasonry,  The  (A.  Cowan).  Wilson. 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  of  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 

With  78  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Etchings  by  Thomas  Stothard  and 
E.  F.  Burney,  and  a  Portrait  of  Richardson. 

In  20  Volumes.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume  in  cloth,  and 
3s.  6d.  net  per  volume  in  leather,  and  in  half-calf. 

Comprising 

PAMELA,  CLARISSA  HARLOWE,  SSR  CHARLES  CRANDISON. 

Prospectus  on  Application. 

“  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  works  of  this  master  of  fiction  can  now 
be  had  in  a  form  so  complete  and  attractive.” — Academy. 

“  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  rendered  a  distinct  service  not  only  to  the 

student  of  the  eighteenth-century  literature,  but  to  the  general  reading  public . 

no  daintier  set  could  be  desired.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Altogether  the  edition  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  British  typographical  art,  and 
an  example  of  publishing  enterprise  that  deserves  an  abundant  reward.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY 
NOVEMBER,  1901. 

REFORM  THROUGH  SOCIAL 


WORK.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(President  of  the  United  States  of 
America). 

AFGHANISTAN  and  the  INDIAN 
FRON  TIER — t  The  late  Amir  and 
his  Successor.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin, 
K.C.S.  I.  2.  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  By  Col.  H.  B.  Hanna. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  JUSTICE.  By 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

THE  ROYAL  IMPERIAL  TOUR. 

By  Edward  Salmon. 

MADAME  DE  S^VIGNfi.  By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman. 

THE  GUERILLA  IN  HISTORY. 
By  J.  B.  Firth. 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE  at  the 
DAWN  of  the  2oth  CENTURY. 
(II.)  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 


SHOOTING.  By  Sydney  Buxton, 
M.P. 

THE  SECRET  SERVICE  UNDER 
ELIZABETH.  By  Outram  Tris¬ 
tram. 

MILITARY  CRIME  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT.  By  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths. 

A  COMEDY  OF  PROCLAMA- 
TIONS.  By  Diplomaticus. 

FROM  AN  EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY  ESCRITOIRE:  The  Cult 
of  the  Needle.  By  Ethel  M.  M. 
McKenna. 

LUCAS  MALET’S  “SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.”  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

MR.  PINERO’S  “IRIS.”  By  W.  L. 
Courtney. 

“ANTICIPATIONS.”  (VIII.)  By 
H.  G  Wells. 

London. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (LD.), 


'  JUST  OUT. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  14.  NOVEMBER,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES : 

ABDUR  RAHMAN,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 
HUMILIATION,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

ON  THE  LINE 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY-/1.  B.  HALDANE ,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Ireland  ansi  the  government-1  sta t  nominis  umbrae 

A  PLAIN  MAN’S  POLITICS -WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

TAM  VIANY  HALL— SYDNEY  BROOKS. 

WEALTH,  POVERTY,  ANSI  SOCIALISM  IN  ITALY-/..  VILLA RI. 

THE  MODERN  THOROUGHBRED:  KI3  PAST  AND  FUTURE  (Illus¬ 
trated)—  T.  A.  COOK. 

SOME  NURSERIES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CtNTURY -EDWARD  II. 
COOPER. 

MAKSIM  C'IRKY— -ff.  N  IS  BET  BAIN. 

MAK  e R  CHUBfA  -MAKSIM  GORKY. 

THE  HAPPY  \l&\.l.£'Y~PERCIVAL  FORD. 


Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  : — Harper’s,  is.  ;  Temple 
Bar,  u.  ;  The  Century,  ir.  4 d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  Ir.  ;  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Cornhill,  ir.  ;  The  Empire  Review,, 
if.  ;  The  Humanitarian,  6 d.  ;  The  Windsor,  6 d.  ;  The  Strand, 
6 d.  ;  Sunday  Strand,  6 d.  ;  The  Wide  World,  6 d.  ;  The  Captain, 
6 d.  ;  Jewish  Quarterly,  37.  6 d.  ;  Universal  and  Ludgate,  6 d.  ; 
Macmillan’s,  U.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  if.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ; 
The  Geographical  Teacher,  if.  ;  Longman’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ; 
Revue  Britannique ;  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The 
National  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2f.  6 d.  ;  The 
Contemporary  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2 s. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  BARTON  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 


A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST.-JUST  OUT. 

S0EV3E  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JEAN  ENGELOW 

and  her  EARLY  FRIENDS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  bvo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d- 
“  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  unassuming  little  memoir.” — Athenceum . 


A  MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  HENRY  TWELLS,  M.A.r 

Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Very  REV.  WILLIAM  CLAVELL 
INGRAM,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Peterborough.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations- 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“  We  are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  a  man  who  was  as  exemplary  in  his  life  as 
he  was  able  and  accomplished.” — Spectator. 


TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

This  revised  edition  contains  an  Appendix  on  Articles,  and  considerably  enlarged 
Notes  on  the  Occasional  Offices  and  the  Ordinal. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  :  Its  History,  Language, 

and  Contents.  By  the  REV.  CANON  EVAN  DANIEL,  M.A.  Extra 
large  crown  8vo.  700  pages,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“So  large,  wide,  and  speedy  a  circulation  is  proof  of  the  high  merit  of  this 
treatise.”— Guardian  (second  notice). 


LAITY  SN  COUNCIL.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 

and  Social  Problems.  By  Lay  Members  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  hoards,  10s.  6d. 

“  Worth  reading  as  a  guide  to  certain  tendencies  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Church.” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 


MR.  GORDON  BROWNE’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROlYi  HANS  ANDERSEN.  With 

Introduction  by  EDWARD  CLODD,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Uniform  with  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo* 
extra  cloth  hoards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ICING  ARTHUR  and  his  NOBLE 

KNIGHTS.  Stories  from  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY’S  iviorte  Darthur.  By 
MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  PROFESSOR  HALES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

“  Truly  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  excellent  gift-books  of  the  year.” 

L  iter  at  ure*. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  LIST. 


▼  v  v  vv  v  ▼▼▼ 

With  31  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through  Palestine,  Italy,  and 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  Year  1900. 

By  II.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

“  I\Ir.  Rider  Haggard  cannot  be  dull,  and  his  account  of  this  journey  is  almost  as 
engrossing  as  one  of  his  own  novels.  Adventures,  at  all  events  incidents,  amusing 
enough  under  his  treatment,  come  to  him  freely.  About  them  all  he  writes  in  a 

spirit  of  high  good  humour  which  is  infectious The  book  is  freely  illustrated,  and 

it  should  enjoy  the  attention  of  all  who  like  the  literature  of  travel  or  are  interested 
in  the  Palestine  of  to-day.” — Yorkshire  Post.  • 


Svo.  9s.  6d.  net. 

DREAMS  and  THEIR  MEANINGS. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 

With  many  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent  by  Correspondents,  and 
Two  Chapters  contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory  Dreams. 


Crown  Svo.  9s.  6d.  net. 


THE 

GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  “  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  &c, 

“  We  have  a  wealth  of  common  sense,  simply  told  descriptions  of  rude,  unspoiled 
nature  in  waste  and  desert  places.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  of  real  value  to  the 
naturalist  and  sportsman.” — Field. 


With  Portrait  and  21  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  of  the  CIVILISATIONS: 

Being  a  Record  of  a  “Foreign  Devil’s”  Experiences  with  the 
Allies  in  China. 

By  GEORGE  LYNCH, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Sphere ,  &c. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

By  J.  W.  MACKAIL. 

With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

AUTUMNS  in  ARGYLESHIRE  with 
ROD  AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATIIORNE-HARDY. 

With  8  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Archibald  Thorburn. 


With  32  Photogravure  Plates,  15  Coloured  Plates,  and  10  Maps. 
4to.  42s.  net. 

HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF  THE 
14th  (KING’S)  HUSSARS, 

From  A.D.  1715  to  A.D,  1900. 

By  Colonel  HENRY  BLACKBURNE  HAMILTON,  M. A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Edited  by  P.  S.  ALLEN,  M.A. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  MEDLEY  BOOK. 

By  GEORGE  FROST, 

Author  of  “  Where  is  Your  Husband?  and  other  Brown  Studies.” 
Contents. — What  Mrs.  Dunn  Knew — Worry — Shopping — The 
Immanence  of  Poetry  in  Life — A  Point  of  View — A  Forgiveness — 
Bodies — “  Cupid’s  Blunder  ” — Bed-Time. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  S.  LEVETT-YEATS. 

With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY. 

By  S.  LEVETT-YEATS, 

Author  of  “  The  Honour  of  Savelii,”  “  The  Chevalier  d'Auriac,"  &c. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


NEW  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

NOW  READY. 

A  MODERN  ROMANCE  OF  GERMAN  COURT  LIFE  AND  ENGLISH 
MILITARY  SOCIETY. 

KING  FRITZ’S  A.D.C. 

By  FRANK  PIIRD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  15s. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE:  MEMOIRS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF. 

By  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

Super-royal  4to.  £2  3s.  net. 

HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A.,  HIS  LIFE  AND 

WORKS. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 

With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  about  100  other  Illustrations.  With  binding 
designed  by  Prof,  von  Herkomer. 

Small  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  of  his  Art  and  Life. 

By  H.  C.  MARILLIER. 

Second  Edition,  Abridged  and  Revised,  with  15  Photogravure  Plates  and  100  other 
Illustrations.  With  binding  designed  by  Christopher  Dean. 

Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDY  AND  CRITICISM  OF  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON. 

With  42  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  PRE-RAPHAELSTE  PAINTERS: 

Their  Associates  and  Successors. 

By  PERCY  BATE. 

With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  and  2  Photogravure  Plates.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  many  New  Illustrations.  [British  Artists  Series. 


THE  GREAT  MASTERS  IN  PAINTING 
AND  SCULPTURE. 

•  Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  5s.  net  each 

FRANCIA.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI.  By  Leader  Scott. 
MANTEGNA.  By  Maud  Crutwell. 

BELLS  MINIATURE  SERIES  OF 
PAINTERS. 

A  New  Series,  designed  mainly  to  help  those  who,  without  the  opportunity  o 
going  deeply  into  the  study  of  art,  yet  wish  to  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  works  of  Great  Masters.  Each  volume,  contains  a  short  sketch  of 
the  artist’s  life;  an  essay  on  his  art ;  a  list  of  his  chief  pictures,  &c. 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  with  8  Illustrations,  is.  net  each. 

FIRST  VOLUMES . 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  BaH.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
VELAZQUEZ.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

WATTEAU  AND  HIS  PUPILS.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley, 

B.  A. 

C.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  By  C.  T.  Bateman. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.  By  Rowley  Cleeve. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

BOHN  S  LIBRARIES. 

PRESCOTT’S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Copyright 

Edition.  With  the  Notes  of  JOHN  FOSTER  KIRK,  and  the  Author’s  latest 
Corrections.  With  a  New  Introduction  by  GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP, 
A.M.  (Harvard).  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED.  A  Dictionary  of  Syn- 

onymous  Words  in  the  English  Language,  showing  the  accurate  signification 
of  Words  of  similar  meaning.  Illustrated  with  Quotations  fro  u  Standard 
Writers.  By  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  C.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.  With  the 
Author’s  Latest  Corrections  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  PERCY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Reissue  in  cheaper  form,  6s. 
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Cdc  Iruina  SDakcspcarc. 

“  What  needs  my  Shake  spear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypoinling  Pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines 
that  the  chief  pyramid  to  be  erected  to  “ the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Dramaticke  Poet,  IV.  Shakespear ”  would 
consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied  faster  than  the  years  ?  The  shelves  of 
the  British  Museum  library  groan  under  the  weight 
of  the  various  collections  of  Shakespeare' s  works. 
Many  as  they  are,  authoritative  as  they  may  be, 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds, 
none  possibly  is  of  more  enduring  interest  than  that 
for  which  the  leading  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

Che  Iroing  Shakespeare  is  a  handsome 

work  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Cordon  Browne  and  others,  it  contains  a  frontispiece 
of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  with  it  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate 
of  Edwin  Long’s  famous  picture  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet. 

Che  Iruiiig  Shakespeare  is  introduced 

with  a  charming  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet 
written  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  which  in  itself 
renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the 
late  Frank  Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden ,  while 
Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  directions  and  notes 
for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogra¬ 
vure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  preliminary  payment  of  $s.  The  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  Review,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forzvarded  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE”  (with  Portrait  of  Sir  Plenry  Irving  as  Hamlet), 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay 
9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the 
work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature .  . 

Address  . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


HAZELL, 

WATSON  & 

VINEY,  Ld. 
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some  of  the  finest . 

Rotary 

Newspaper 

Machinery 

ever  invented,  are  prepared  to  submit 
estimates  for  producing  High=class 
Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals,  at 
their  Works,  4  to  8  Kirby  Street, 
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Office,  52  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 
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GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 
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LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
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per  annum. 
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Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 
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A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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THE  LINOTYPE  LIBEL  CASE. 

ALLEGATIONS  WITHDRAWN. 


SUPER-AERATION  (1901). 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING  BUSINESS. 


A 


T  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  October  25,  before 


Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  Richard  Cornelius  Elliott,  a  well-dressed  young  man, 
surrendered  to  his  bail  to  answer  an  indictment  charging  him  with  having  published 
a  false  and  defamarory  libel  of  and  concerning  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  M.P.,  ex- 
Sheriff  of  the  City,  and  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  A  plea  of  justification  had  been  entered. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.G.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gill,  K.C.,  Mr.  C.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Bodkin  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Wontner  and  Son)  were  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  Avory,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Muir  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Trass  and  Enever)  represented  the  defendant. 

On  the  case  being  called  on,  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  said  :  “My  Lord, — I  appear  with 
my  friends  Mr.  Avory  and  Mr.  Muir  for  the  defendant,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lord* 
•ship’s  leave  to  withdraw  the  plea  of  justification  under  these  circumstances.  A  plea 
has  been  filed  setting  up  a  number  of  facts,  including  some  personal  charges  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  so  far  as  these  personal  charges 
against  Mr.  Lawrence  are  concerned,  the  defendant  regrets  having  made  them,  and 
desires  to  withdraw  them  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  and  admits  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  them.  With  that  assurance  I  have  seen  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  who  appears  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  is  willing,  as  he  tells  me, 
jto  accept  that  statement  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  being  made  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  made  it — that  is,  unreservedly.  I  also  have  his  authority  for  saying, 
subject,  of  course,  to  your  Lordship’s  view,  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  will  ask 
for  no  punishment  with  regard  to  the  libel  itself,  particularly  having  regard  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  never  published  to  the  world,  but  was  merely  contained  in 
the  letter  which,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  having  made  that  withdrawal 
of  the  charges,  my  friend  will  be  satisfied.  I  only  desire  to  say  one  word  further 
in  justice  to  the  defendant,  and  that  is  this,  that  the  letter  which  was  written  by 
the  defendant  was  written  by  him  when  he  was  smarting  under  what  he  considered 
{of  course  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  consider  whether  he  had  one)  to  be  a 
grievance  against  the  Linotype  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence  is  the  Chairman. 
It  was  under  that  grievance  that  he  wrote  the  letter  containing,  as  I  said,  personal 
•charges,  which  he  now  regrets  and  withdraws. 

The-Clerk  of  the  Court  (to  defendant)  :  You  say  you  are  guilty  of  this  libel? 

The  Defendant :  Yes. 

Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs  : — There  is  one  thing  I  should  say  in  justice  to  him — that  he 
did  take  great  precautions  so  far  as  publication  was  concerned,  by  addressing  the 
libel  to  Mr.  Lawrence  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  it  should  be  read  to  the 
world. 


Sir  Edward  Clarke:  My  Lord,  I  appear  with  my  friends  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Bodkin  for  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  and  I  am  in  no  way  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  course  my  friend  has  taken  or  at  the  advice  which  he  obviously  has 
given  to  his  client.  If  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  persevere  in  justifying  the 
statements  which  were  originally  made,  the  circumstances  under  which  those  state¬ 
ments  were  made  would  have  probably  made  your  Lordship  think  that  it  was  a 
•case  of  considerable  gravity,  but  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  communication  in  which 
the  libel  was  contained  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence  (as  he  then  was) 
personally,  and  that  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  other  persons  from  reading 
it.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence’s  absence  from  this  country  that 
'othc*-  persons  did  read  it,  and  came  to  know  of  this  libel.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  no  longer 
Sheriff  of  London,  but  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Linotype  Company,  and 
largely  interested  in  that  and  in  other  matters,  and  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  defendant  at  all.  So  far  as  he  knows  he  never  saw  him  and 
never  knew  anything  about  him.  Defendent  was  employed  in  the  Linotype  Works  ; 
he  had  never  come  into  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the 
matters  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  he  had  grounds  of  complaint  were  matters 
with  which  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence  himsrlf  had  nothing  to  do.  The  defendant  did 
not  know  it,  but  it  was  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  the  letter  was  written  which 
contained  these  libellous  statements  inquiries  were  being  directed  and  were  being 
made  by  the  company  with  regard  to  the  claims  which  he  and  other  persons 
thought  they  had  against  the  company,  and  those  claims,  I  may  say  now, 
would  have  been  dealt  with  liberally  and  fairly  towards  the  employees,  and 
would  be  dealt  with  now  fairly  and  liberally  towards  the  employees  who  are 
-interested  in  them  without  the  smallest  reference  to  this  case  or  to  anything 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  case.  Your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  say  further, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  said,  that  the  charges,  such  as  they  were, 
which  were  made — personal  charges  against  Mr.  Lawrence — which  are  all  con¬ 
tained  in  the  plea  of  justification,  which  it  was  proposed  at  one  time  most 
unwisely  to  put  in,  were  simply  that  he  had  made  a  statement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
.Linotype  Company  with  regard  to  a  business  transaction  which  turned  out  not  to 
be  accurate,  and  further,  that  on  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Linotype  Company  some 
things  had  been  over-valued  and  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Lawrence  must  have  known  that. 
Now,  my  Lord,  if  this  case  had  gone  on,  I  should  have  given  overwhelming  evidence 
that  at  the  time  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  Linotype  business  was  made  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  it  was  absolutely  true.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  under 
my  hand,  from  which  this  statement  was  made,  and  with  regard  to  the  balance- 
sheet,  the  Linotype  Company  has  a  business  of  half  a  million  a  year.  The  Linotype 
Company  and  the  Machinery  Trust  are  enormous  businesses,  the  accounts  are 
audited  by  the  best  accountants  in  the  City  of  London,  they  are  all  examined,  and 
the  shareholders  have  to  deal  with  those  matters,,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  in  the 
least  personally  responsible  with  regard  to  the  estimate  of  value  placed  upon  things  in 
the  bald  nce-sheet  1  have  only  sain  tnis  because  I  wanted  it  to  be  clearly  u  nderstood  in 
this  Court  that  there  has  been  no  charge  made  at  all  against  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
respect  of  any  matter  except  his  conduct  in  these  two  matters  with  regard  to  the 
Linotype  Company.  A  plea  of  justification  in  such  a  case  would,  of  course,  only 
have  been  an  absurdity,  and  would  have  been  promptly  disproved  by  the  evidence 
that  I  could  bring  ;  but  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  very  serious  thing  for  your 
Xordship’s  consideration  if  it  had  been  persisted  in.  As  now  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  no  charge  whatever  to  be  made  in  respect  of  these  matters  personally  against 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  as  now  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  has  expressed  his  regret 
that  these  statements  were  rnaoe,  and  has  called  attention,  through  his  counsel,  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  made  in  a  way  which  did  not  give  them  publicity,  being 
directed  to  iVJr.  Lawrence  himself,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  no  feeling  in  the  matter  at 
all.  he  leaves  it  to  your  Lordship  and  will  be  quite  satisfied  ifyour  Lordship  takes 
a  course  which  will  warn  the  defendant  against  any  repetition  of  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  Prisoner,  I  have  read  the  libel  which  you  addressed  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  serious  libel,  and  one  for  which  you  were 
very  properly  prosecuted.  That  offence,  in  my  opinion,  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  you  put  upon  record  the  plea  of  justification,  for  which  apparently  you 
had  no  ground  whatever,  but  I  take  into  consideration  two  facts— first,  that  you  did 
obviously  take  step-  to  prevent  the  libel  coming  under  the  notice  of  anyone  except 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  you  have  to-day, 
under  the  very  wise  advice  of  your  counsel,  withdrawn  your  plea  of  justification, 
and  apologised  for  what  you  have  done.  In  these  circumstances  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  doing  no  more  than  requiring  you  to  enter  into  your  own  recognisances 
to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 

Prisoner  was  then  bound  over  in  his  own  recognisances  in  the  sum  of  ,£ioo  to 
attend  a  future  session  of  the  Court  if  called  upon. 


THE  statutory  general  meeting  of  Super-Aeration 

(1901),  Limited,  was  held  yesterday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  Wolseley. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  FrankS.  S.  Bennett)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that  although  this  is  a  statutory  meeting  of  the  new  company 
called  within  three  months  of  its  formation,  in  compliance  with  the  Act,  there 
were  facts  to  be  laid  before  them  and  matters  to  be  discussed  which  were  unusual 
at  the  first  general  meeting  of  a  company.  The  growth  of  super-aeration  has  been 
very  considerable,  and  when  he  congratulated  them  on  being  shareholders  in  an  under¬ 
taking  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  successful  industrial  undertakings  in  England, 
he  was,  he  thought,  not  painting  too  rosy  a  picture  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
business.  The  directors  had  been  criticised,  but  the  abuse  came  chiefly  from  enemies 
who  feared  the  result  of  their  competition.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  gather  from  his 
remarks  that  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  the  board  were  inimical  to  the  soda-water 
trade  generally  :  it  was  their  desire  to  introduce  their  system  hand  in  hand  with 
mineral  water  manufacturers,  if  they  will  allow  them  to  do  so.  If  they  were  able  to 
continue  their  present  rate  of  progression,  and  if  they  were  able  to  consummate 
certain  negotiations  now  in  hand,  they  would  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time 
prove  a  very  much  more  powerful  factor  in  the  mineral  water  trade  of  Great 
Britain  than  at  present.  All  that  they  claimed  to  have  done  up  to  now  is  to 
have  solved  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  aerated  waters  can  be  drawn  from 
bulk  through  their  draft-arms  equal  in  quality  to  that  obtained  by  the  most 
expensive  methods  of  bottling  and  corking.  To  this  extent  the  answer  was  most 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  emphasis  of  that  answer  is  best 
illustrated  when  he  told  them  that  trial  orders  for  their  machines  have  resulted,  in 
some  cases,  in  their  multiplication  to  such  an  extent  that  business  has  been  secured 
out  of  all  proportion  in  magnitude  to  that  represented  by  the  original  installations. 
His  remarks  as  to  the  development  of  the  company’s  business  chiefly  referred 
to  the  progress  that  was  being  made  by  our  largest  subsidiary,  the  London  Com¬ 
pany.  From  the  formation  of  that  Company  they  intended  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  selling  of  patent  rights  to  subsidiary  companies  and  to  the  supply 
of  draft-arms  and  cylinders.  The  launching  of  the  London  Company  was  very 
successful.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water  manufactured,  the  testimonials  already 
received  by  the  Company  from  some  of  the  largest  and  best  known  consumers  in 
the  country  were  more  than  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  water  supplied  by  the 
Super- Aeration  Companies,  and  of  the  appreciation  that  they  meet  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  public.  As  to  the  question  of  competition,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  having  made  such  a  stir  as  they  had,  they  would  be  allowed  for 
long  to  hold  an  unchallenged  position  in  regard  to  drawing  aerated  waters  from 
bulk.  Some  persons  apparently  suppose  that  they  claim  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  business.  They  had  never  claimed  any  such  thing,  nor,  as  sensible  men,  have 
they  imagined  for  one  moment  that  such  a  claim  if  made  could  be  sustained. 
He  would  ask  them  to  remember  that  it  had  been  common  knowledge  in  the  aerated- 
water  trade  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  a  successful  means  of  drawing  aerated 
water  from  bulk  equal  to  that  now  being  manufactured  by  the  most  expensive 
methods  of  bottling,  corking,  &c.,  would  mean  an  immense  saving,  and  consequently 
an  immense  profit  to  persons  who  successfully  accomplished  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  He  challenged  comparison  between  other  inventions  and  their  own  draft- 
arm.  Of  course,  there  was  room  in  this  gigantic  industry,  of  which  they  seek  to 
control  a  part,  for  two  or  three  organisations  like  their  own  ;  but  while  he  would  be 
fair  and  deal  straightforwardly  and  openly  with  any  competitors,  he  wished  he 
could  say  the  same  of  everyone  of  those  who  claim  to  be  their  competitors.  He  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  machine  so  effective  as  their  own,  or,  at  any 
rate,  he  could  safely  say  that  up  to  the  present  such  a  machine,  if  produced,  had 
not  come  to  their  knowledge,  and  if  and  when  it  was  manufactured  there  would  be  a 
very  uphill  struggle  in  front  of  its  producer  to  achieve  the  results  they  had  already 
achieved,  and  to  overtake  them  on  that  commercial  journey,  which  he  felt  convinced 
would  ultimately  bring  them  to  a  sound  permanent  position  in  the  mineral  water 
trade. 

In  answer  to  a  shareholder,  who  wished  to  know  as  to  the  development  of  the 
business  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  other  machines,  he  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  tell  them  that  the  rate  of  expansion,  as  evidenced  by  their  out-turn  of  draft-arms, 
had,  in  comparison  with  the  average  out-turn  per  month,  nearly  doubled  itself  during 
the  last  three  months. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  Super-Aeration,  Limited,  was  afterwards 
held,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  each  of  the  directors  should 
receive  remuneration  for  their  past  services  at  the  rate  of  ^250  per  annum,  with  an 
extra  £50  for  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  then  moved:  “That  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  closed  the  proceedings. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

FOURTH  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY.  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  “  The  Wages  of  Sin,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  A  Limited  Edition  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

“  A  great  work  of  great  vigour  and  vitality  ;  a  story  manly  and  masterful.  It  has  heart  and  feeling,  and  it  mingles  romance  and  realism  with  great  adroitness  and 
tact.  A  powerful  story,  touching  and  humane.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“There  is  great  power  and  great  beauty  in  this  book  :  there  is  finely  exhibited  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  a  love  that  abides  faithful  and  content  without  satisfaction.” 

Church  Times . 

“  Lucas  Malet  has  produced  a  novel  that  is  certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  best  of  our  time.  It  is  a  book  that  demands  and  repays  the  most  studied  kind  of  reading, 
a  book  that  awakens  the  keenest  kind  of  interest,  the  kind  that  is  abiding  and  memorable.”  -  Westminster  Gazette. 

“The  greatest  work  in  fiction  the  New  Century  has  seen.  Good  work,  its  foundation  deeply  set  in  human  nature,  its  structure  shapen  by  skilful  hands.  The  supreme 
triumph  of  the  artist.” — Punch. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  By  Robert  Hichens,  Author  of  “  Flames,”  “  Tongues  of  Con- 

science,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  “  Many  Cargoes.”  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  His  wit  aud  humour  are  perfectly  irresistible.  Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers  and  mates  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the  jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.” 

“  Laughter  in  every  page.” — Daily  Mail.  ....  Daily  Newt. 

“  Its  humour  is  human,  easy,  spontaneous,  and,  like  all  good  humour,  it  puts  you  into  a  genial  frame  of  mind.” — Star. 

“  Full  of  fun  and  rich  in  humour.” — Scotsman. 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  By  S.  MacNaughtan.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.  By  Zack,  Author  of  “  Life  is  Life.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  FOOL’S  YEAR.  By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CLEMENTINA.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of  “The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,”  “Miranda  of  the 

Balcony,”  & c.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  ‘  Clementina  ’  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Mason’s  romances.  It  is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  adventure  ;  it  holds  the  attention  throughout.” — Globe. 

“A  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity  and  humour .  the  very  quintessence  of  romance.” — Spectator. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  ALIEN.  By  F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  “  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Fresh,  unconventional,  and  instinct  with  human  sympathy.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Miss  Montresor  creates  her  tragedy  out  of  passions  and  necessities  elementarily  human.  Perfect  art.” — Spectator. 

ANGEL.  By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  “  Peggy  of  the  Bartons.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  A  most  interesting  and  attractive  book,  marked  throughout  by  vivacious  and  humorous  touches.” — Bristol  Mercury. 

A  GALLANT  QUAKER.  By  Mrs.  M.  H.  Roberton.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

FORTUNE’S  DARLING.  By  Walter  Raymond,  Author  of  “  Love  and  Quiet  Life.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  A  quaint  and  charming  story.” — Academy.  |  “  Mr.  Raymond’s  admirers  will  be  delighted  with  this  story.” — Glasgow  Herald* 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of  “  Path  and  Goal.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Powerful  and  suggestive.” — Academy.  |  “  A  refreshing  novel  with  an  uncommon  and  delightful  heroine.” — World. 

THE  MILLION.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“The  whole  scheme  of  ihe  book  is  brilliantly  conceived  and  dramatically  executed.” — Sunday  Special. 

“  It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  writing,  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  moral  purpose  the  best  the  author  has  yet  given  us.” — Morning  Leader. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK.  By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  “  Irish  Idylls.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Miss  Barlow  has  the  truth  in  her,  and  the  people  she  describes  are  real  people.” — Morning  Leader. 

“A  delightful  volume.”—  Glasgow  Herald.  |  “  Poetic  and  pathetic.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  a  P^e  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  Author  of  “The  Clash  of 

Arms.”  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Vivid  and  picturesque.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

“  The  historical  background  is  painted  in  with  no  lack  of  strong  colour,  and  the  personages  excite  a  ready  interest.”—  Scotsman. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  “  Mehalah.”  With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 

Crown  Svo.  ts. 

“The  book  is  one  which  will  hold  the  reader’s  attention  from  start  to  finish.  An  excellent  story.” — Glasgow  He7-ald. 

“The  group  of  strong  characters  arrest  by  their  individuality  and  virility;  the  incidents  are  vivid  and  possible;  the  movement  is  dramatic;  the  conclusion 
satisfying.  ” — Gj<ardian. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

RICKERBY’S  FOLLY.  By  Tom  Gallon,  Author  of  “  Kiddy.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  good  story,  well  told.” — Glasgow  Evening  News.  I  “  Very  exciting.” — Times. 

“  As  absorbing  a  story  as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day."- -Bristol  Mercury.  |  “  A  clever  book,  not  easily  laid  aside.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

MASTER  OF  MEN  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  story  stands  quite  worthv  of  its  powerful  title.”  Glasgow  Herald.  |  “  A  pleasant  story,  with  dramatic  situations.” — Academy. 

“  It  is  quite  a  striking  tale.”—  Star. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Graham  Balfour.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  25s.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  that  the  First  Large  Edition  of  this  book  was  exhausted  before  publication,  and  that  the  Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb’s  Essays  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and  skill, 
and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 

REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures  Of  1901.  By  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College, 

London.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net.  [ Shortly . 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  M.  S.  Methuen.  With  2  Maps.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.  is.  ;  also  demy  Svo.  3d.  net.  [Sixty -fifth  Thousand. 

A  HISTORY  OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Captain  Melville  Lee.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

[Oxford  Commentaries. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLARSHIP.  By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[Churchman’s  Bible. 

ISAIAH.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse  and  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

2  vols.  2s.  net  each.  Vol.  I.  [Churchman’s  Bible. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  With  12  Illustrations,  fcap.  Svo. 

cloth.  3s.  6d.  ;  leather,  4s.  net.  "  [Little  Biographies. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  N0RTHC0TE,  R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher. 

With  many  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DEIRDRE  WED,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Herbert  Trench.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LSTTLE  BLUE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Illustrated.  Square  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children’s  books  under  the  above  general  title.^  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or  exciting  stories  about 
normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its 
own.  The  first  two  volumes  arranged  are  : — 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.  By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  THE  AIR  GUN :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major  nearly  Lost  their  Holidays.  By  T.  Hilbert. 

MESSRS.  ATE 7 H UEAP S  NEIV  BOOK  GAZETTE  and  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday ,  2  Novembe 1901. 
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rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  jottr  weeks  are  rejectea. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  has  been  something  singularly  cold-blooded  and 
contemptuous  about  the  French  treatment  of  the  sick 
man  of  the  East.  On  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic 
relations  nothing  whatever  was  done  or  suggested. 
France  was  too  pleasantly  occupied  with  entertainments 
and  domestic  concerns  to  trouble  about  a  little  question 
of  war  with  a  European  Power.  At  last  when  the 
fleet  was  setting  out  for  some  experimental  manoeuvres 
a  portion  of  it  was  dispatched  to  occupy  an  uncon¬ 
sidered  portion  of  the  Sultan’s  dominion.  Admiral 
Caillard  has  seized  without  opposition  the  Customs 
House  at  Mitylene.  M.  Delcass6  has  assured  the 
nations  that  the  occupation  is  to  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  lever  only  ;  when  the  Sultan  has  settled  the 
earlier  claims  in  fact  as  well  as  promise  the  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  foreign  press  has  decided  to 
regard  the  occupation  of  Mitylene  as  ,a  menace  to 
British  influence  in  the  near  East  ;  but  until  France  has 
made  it  clear  what  is  the  object  and  what  the  apology 
for  her  contemptuous  action  it  is  too  soon  to  talk 
anxiously  of  the  balance  of  power  or  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  It  is  not  polite  to  a  polite  nation  to 
presume  at  the  first  blush  that  she  is  merely  land¬ 
grabbing. 

The  action  of  the  French  Government  has  been  not 
less  skilful  than  cool,  and  M.  Delcass^  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Suppose  twenty  years  ago  or  even  five 
years  ago,  when  Lord  Salisbury  advocated  coercion  of 
Turkey,  France  had  seized  an  island  dominating  the 
Dardanelles,  or  suppose  England  had  taken  the  same 
action  to-day  the  whole  of  Europe  would  have  been  in 
a  state  of  furor.  The  sanctity  of  the  Dardanelles  was 
a  universal  commonplace  of  policy  and  any  suggestion 
of  sacrilege  would  have  been  taken  as  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  To-day  France  sends  an  ultimatum 
to  Turkey  and  before  the  Sultan  has  time  to  answer  a 
fleet  is  threatening  Mitylene.  The  four  fresh  demands 
are  reasonable  enough,  and  the  firmness  of  attitude 
has  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  Sultan.  He  has 
played  the  Chinese  game  of  procrastination  with  all  the 
embassies  in  turn  and  now  that  France  has  won  a 


point  other  ambassadors,  less  decisive  or  hot-tempered 
than  M.  Constans,  will  each  be  liable,  as  the  Sultan 
knows,  to  demand  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  their 
Governments.  The  effect  in  France  on  the  popularity 
of  M.  Delcasse  will  be  immense  and  instantaneous. 
Has  he  not  maintained  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
French  flag  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? 

Whatever  is  happening  to  their  numbers,  the  courage 
of  the  Boers  is  increasing  beyond  all  cavil.  The  attacks 
on  Fort  Itala,  on  Colonel  Kekewich  and  this  week  on 
Colonel  Benson  near  Bethel  were  pressed  home  with  a 
daring  for  which  we  can  scarcely  find  parallel  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  In  the  last  attack  we  suffered  very 
severely  ;  the  total  casualties  amounted  to  238.  Colonel 
Benson  and  Colonel  Guinness,  both  officers  who  could  be 
ill  spared,  were  shot  down  early  in  the  engagement ;  and 
it  was  only  by  considerable  skill  as  well  as  courage  that 
the  rearguard  was  saved  from  capture  or  extinction. 
Two  guns  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  It  is  useless  to 
minimise  the  battle  ;  General  Louis  Botha  was  himself 
in  command  and  his  force  numbered  not  less  than 
1,000  men.  His  known  losses  amounted  to  44  killed  and 
100  wounded.  As  in  each  of  the  previous  attacks  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  :  the  loss  of  life  has  not 
meant  the  loss  of  the  battle  ;  but  the  capture  of  our 
guns,  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  are  taking  the 
aggressive,  is  likely  to  maintain  this  new  courage,  which 
seems  to  waver  between  despair  and  hope  ;  but  despair 
not  less  than  hope  is  apt  to  act  as  an  effective  stimulus. 

The  total  of  Boers  accounted  for  in  Lord  Kitchener’s 
weekly  despatches  now  approaches  14,000  men.  To 
this  must  be  added  a  very  considerable  wastage.  Many 
Boers  for  instance  on  the  Zulu  border  are  said  to  have 
buried  the  hatchet,  in  the  form  of  their  rifles,  and 
taken  to  the  pastoral  arts  of  peace.  However  great 
the  assistance  rendered  by  Cape  rebels  and  foreign 
riff-raff  such  steady  subtractions  are  more  than  the 
original  sum  of  Boer  forces  can  withstand  for 
long.  There  have  been  many  engagements.  A  force 
sent  out  from  Zeerust  was  attacked  by  Delarey 
and  Kemp  in  much  the  same  place  as  General  Louis 
Botha’s  attempt  on  Colonel  Benson.  We  lost  one 
officer  killed  and  sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Boer  casualties  were  probably  greater,  and  Commandant 
Oosterhuijsen  who  had  led  the  previous  attack  on 
Colonel  Kekewich  was  killed.  Lord  Methuen  has  had  a 
succession  of  successful  marches  near  Zeerust  and  but 
for  the  capture  of  a  patrol  of  the  Worcester  District 
Mounted  Troops  news  from  Cape  Colony  is  satisfactory. 
There  was  immediate  compensation  in  the  capture  of  a 
particularly  troublesome  troop  of  Boers  near  Aliwal 
North. 
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The  bodily  needs  of  the  Boer  children  in  the  camps 
are  more  insistent  than  the  mental ;  but  Lord  Milner 
could  have  made  no  better  suggestion  than  that  women 
teachers  should  be  sent  out  to  teach  the  refugee  children. 
By  the  time  the  Board  of  Education  has  found  and  sent 
out  the  hundred  teachers  we  may  hope  that  the  physical 
needs  of  the  children  both  in  the  concentration  and  the 
refugee  camps  will  have  been  fully  provided  for.  The 
arrangements  for  the  teachers  are  both  generous  and 
wise.  They  are  to  receive  £100  a  year  as  well  as 
accommodation  and  rations  ;  their  passage  out  is  of 
course  given  and  the  return  passage  to  those  who 
choose  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  few  will  avail  themselves  of  this  last  offer. 
Women  are  more  valuable  colonists  than  men  and 
much  harder  to  get.  Lord  Milner  also  promises  through 
the  Colonial  Office  that  there  will  be  prospect  of  per¬ 
manent  employment  for  those  who  are  capable  and 
willing  to  remain.  If  these  teachers  show  the  tact  and 
sympathy  which  are  the  two  first  essentials  for  every 
teacher  they  will  do  an  incalculably  valuable  work  in 
breaking  down  the  national  prejudices  which  the  war 
and  the  Hollanders  have  done  so  much  to  foster. 
Those  who  know  our  elementary  school  teachers  will 
deem  this  preference  of  women  to  men  wise. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  “ending  the 
war  ”  which  has  received  very  insufficient  attention, 
and  that  is  the  existence  in  South  Africa  of  a  very  large, 
and  for  the  most  part  loyal,  native  population,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  rigorously  destroying  sup¬ 
plies  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  natives 
also.  The  only  alternative  to  leaving  them  with  either 
something  or  nothing  to  eat  would  be  to  provide  fresh 
concentration  camps  for  their  benefit  ;  and  as  they  are  at 
once  neither  over-fastidious  nor  over-fond  of  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  seem  to  have  very  few,  if  any,  powerful 
advocates  among  the  pro-Boer  party  at  home,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  possible  to  take  care  of  them  in  this  way, 
and  so  leave  Lord  Kitchener  at  liberty  to  try  those 
ruthless  scientific  methods  of  extermination  with  which 
he  is  so  often  credited  as  it  is.  It  is  the  undoubted 
fact,  however,  that  amongst  his  many  difficulties  which 
are  never  realised  at  home,  there  is  this  native  difficulty, 
and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his  letter  to  the  “Times” 
calls  attention  to  “the  noble  speech  of  Mr.  Morley  ”. 
No  one  can  apply  the  epithet  to  his  own  three  columns. 
Historic  parallels  concerning  guerilla  warfare  in  Poland 
and  Spain  alternate  with  virulent  outbursts  of  personal 
animosity  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
other  politicians  who  considered  that  the  Boer  ultimatum 
necessitated  war.  Everyone  knows  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  too  good  a  politician  to  hamper  himself  with 
convictions  ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  the  privileges  of 
an  advocate.  We  have  no  wish  to  burke  free  discussion 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  encourage  the  Boers  ;  but  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  if  he  had  not  purged  his  advocacy 
of  patriotism,  must  have  known  that  his  denial  of  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  promises  in  regard  to 
the  future  government  of  the  country  was  vicious  and 
calculated  to  damage  his  country.  If  the  Boers  do 
look  upon  the  promise  of  equal  rights  for  Boer  and 
Briton  as  a  “  cruel  mockery  ”  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  of  every  party  to  amend  this  prejudice. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  “a  tongue  and  temper  ” 
well  fitted  to  irritate  opponents  :  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
letter  is  a  capricious  outburst,  better  calculated  than 
any  prominent  politician’s  speech  published  during  the 
war  to  “  the  promotion  and  exasperation  of  war”. 

The  judgments  in  the  case  of  David  Francois  Marais, 
who  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  special  leave  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Cape  Supreme  Court 
refusing  to  order  his  surrender  by  the  military  authori¬ 
ties,  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  But  when  the  case 
was  heard  on  Tuesday  the  Judicial  Committee  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  latter  Court  had  refused  to  go  into  the  question 
which  Mr.  Haldane  raised  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
as  the  point  he  w’ished  to  have  discussed,  whether  the 
right  to  proclaim  martial  law  had  not  been  exercised 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  will  in  its  judgment  deal 


with  this  point  at  all,  except  to  say  that  it  was  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  civil  Court  on  the  spot 
whether  it  should  go  into  this  matter  or  not,  and  that  if 
the  discretion  had  been  exercised  the  other  way  it  would 
also  have  refrained  from  interfering  with  it.  In  other 
words  the  Court  will  not  attempt  to  decide  as  to  whether 
the  military  were  right  in  deciding  to  do  what  was 
done.  To  do  so  would  have  involved  an  evident 
absurdity. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  new  Order  in  Council  con¬ 
cerning  the  military  department  at  the  War  Office  will 
be  to  restore  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time 
being  some  of  the  power  and  authority  of  which  he  was 
deprived  in  1895.  This  will  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  recognised  and  wished  to  remedy  the  unfairness 
and  absurdity  of  the  arrangements  under  which  Lord 
Wolseley  assumed  office,  and  it  will  of  course  please 
people  who  would  like  to  see  the  parliamentary  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  army  lessened.  But  for  this  change, 
however,  and  for  another  that  goes  with  it,  namely  the 
resumption  of  normal  relations  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the  Adjutant-General,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  new  scheme  will  prove  to  be  any¬ 
thing  very  new  at  all.  No  decided  move  is  made  in  the 
general  direction  suggested  by  the  Hartington  Com¬ 
mission,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  a  Grand  Head- 
Quarter  Staff.  This  last  idea  seems  to  be  for  the 
present  altogether  forgotten  ;  yet  it  would  have  at  least 
this  merit,  that  it  would  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  ending  all  controversies  about  the  office  of  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief.  The  King  himself  would  hold  that 
position,  an  arrangement  which  would  at  once  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  all  the  control  he  required,  and 
at  the  same  time  gratify  military  sentiment,  and  provide 
the  country  with  the  ablest  available  soldier  as  Chief  of 
the  Staff. 

Thanks  to  his  tour  through  the  capitals  of  Europe  and 
to  America  in  1896  Li  Hung-chang  was  perhaps  the 
only  Chinese  politician  whose  character  was  appreciated 
among  the  Western  nations.  His  dry,  cynical  humour, 
coupled  with  his  genuine  breadth  of  mind,  gave  him  a 
wide  if  vague  popularity  in  the  West.  In  the  East  he 
was  long  ago  recognised  as  the  one  great  Chinese 
statesman.  He  was  especially  great,  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  in  concealing  his  meaning  and  obscuring  his 
intentions.  When  he  came  to  England  he  did 
obeisance  to  General  Gordon’s  statue  in  Trafalgar 
Square  :  and  no  doubt  at  the  time  he  was  remembering 
how,  after  the  fall  of  Soochow,  he  had  hid  from  the 
face  of  Gordon  who  was  vowing  vengeance  for  his 
breach  of  faith  to  the  rebel  Wangs.  His  career  in 
politics,  and  it  is  said  in  finance,  has  been  of  com¬ 
manding  success  ;  but  he  has  experienced  the  sudden 
reversals  common  to  Chinese  statesmen.  In  the 
Japanese  war  he  lost  those  valuable  insignia  the 
Yellow  Jacket  and  the  Peacock’s  Feathers;  but  his 
degradation  was'not  for  long.  He  died  full  of  honour 
and  riches  on  the  morning  of  7  November  ;  and  by  his 
death  China  has  lost  her  only  statesman  who  was 
of  account  in  the  Western  world.  In  China  he  was 
so  respected  that  as  soon  as  his  death  was  declared 
imminent  the  whole  courtyard  of  the  Yamen  was  filled 
with  paper  models  of  horses,  chairs  and  coolie  bearers 
offered  by  his  many  friends  ! 

The  election  of  Mr.  Low  to  the  Mayoralty  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Jerome  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  indication  of  a  genuine 
reformation  in  New  York  municipal  management.  It 
is  true  enough  that  Tammany  Hall  will  never  again  be 
so  scandalously  strong  as  it  was  under  Tweed  in  1870  ; 
but  Tammany  is  not  dead  yet.  It  has  surpassed  all 
other  organisations  in  the  organisation  of  corruption 
and  has  seen  its  best  days  ;  but  it  is  a  product  of  that 
false  sense  of  equality  prevailing  in  America,  according 
to  which  the  settlement  of  all  sorts  of  minor  offices  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  electors  who  care  nothing  about 
them.  Wirepullers,  logrollers  and  bosses — types  all 
as  ugly  as  their  names — will  flourish  in  the  future  as 
they  have  flourished  in  the  past.  From  time  to  time 
decent  people,  especially  if  they  are  not  in  office,  will 
,  be  sufficiently  shocked  at  the  prevailing  extravagances 
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of  corruption  to  demand  immediate  reformation  ;  but 
the  organisation  of  Fusionists  as  well  as  of  Tammany 
is  constitutionally  liable  to  rapid  degeneration.  The 
defeat  of  Tammany  and  its  impudent  absentee  “  boss  ”, 
Mr.  Croker,  is  a  satisfactory  episode  ;  but  in  historic 
importance  it  bears  no  comparison  with  President 
Roosevelt’s  recent  appointment  of  a  Democrat  to  an 
important  judgeship,  an  act  which  passed  almost  with¬ 
out  recognition  in  this  country. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  began  his  speech  at  Bristol 
with  a  characteristic  note  of  self-pity  mingled  with  self- 
congratulation.  So  far  as  the  coal-tax  is  concerned  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud  ;  only  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  the  representatives  of  owners  and  miners  in 
Northumberland  had  publicly  confessed  that  the  tax 
appeared  to  have  exercised  no  effect  on  the  price  or 
output  of  coal.  His  warning  of  greater  taxes  to  come 
is  of  course  contingent  on  the  length  and  expense  of 
the  war,  but  the  increase  of  general  expenditure  as  well 
as  the  prospect  in  South  Africa  make  a  high  rate  of 
taxation  a  certainty  for  the  next  few  years.  South 
Africa  will  be  expensive  for  a  while  after  the  war  is 
over.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  over,  lasting  some 
years  longer  than  was  expected,  a  way  which  wars 
have.  The  Dutch  for  instance  began  to  fight  the 
Atchinese  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  the  war  is  still 
in  progress  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  waged 
a  sixty  years’  war  in  Surinam.  We  shall  not  be  fighting 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  as  long  as  this  ;  but 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will  go  on  pitying  them¬ 
selves  on  the  score  of  South  African  expenses  for 
more  years  than  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

A  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  issued  on 
Monday  night  contained  a  proclamation  by  the  King 
announcing  that  the  new  regal  title  would  henceforth 
run  :  “  Edwardus  VII.,  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  et 
terrarum  transmarinarum  quas  in  ditione  sunt  Bri- 
tannica  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,  Indiae  Imperator  ”.  The 
announcement  was  happily  timed  with  the  return  of  the 
Duke  from  the  first  complete  royal  tour  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  and  will  be  accepted  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  as  a  fit  acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  that 
girdles  the  British  nation.  But  the  wording  of  the 
new  title  is  both  academic  and  unsound.  Australia, 
Canada  and  South  Africa  are  not  “  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas  ”  ;  they  are  not  even  in  the  proper 
sense  colonies,  but  integral  members  of  an  organic 
empire  though  without  certain  powers  such  member¬ 
ship  technically  connotes.  It  was  a  pity  to  crystallise 
the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  Britain  in  a  phrase 
suggestive  rather  of  a  despotic  relation.  The  Latin 
phrase  “in  ditione”  is  even  more  unhappy  in  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  its  meaning.  The  King  to-day  is  Emperor 
of  a  British  Empire  and  it  would  have  been  very  simple 
to  say  so. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
was  made  remarkable  by  Mr.  Long’s  whole-hearted 
surrender  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  The  pressing 
necessity  laid  upon  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
splitting  up  of  estates  into  holdings  of  twenty  to  fifty 
acres  was  preached  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Haggard 
and  like  most  sermons  entirely  disregarded  by  those 
whom  it  most  concerned.  But  suddenly  without  pre¬ 
vious  signs  of  conversion  Mr.  Long  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  has  agreed  to  the  gist  of  the  original  pro¬ 
posal.  His  allusion  to  Denmark,  where  principal  is 
advanced  to  small  holders  from  whom  no  interest  is 
taken  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  indicates  the  line 
on  which  Government  encouragement  might  be  given. 
The  cow-pasture  system  which  has  already  begun  to 
effect  much  good  in  the  Midlands  was  made  to  prosper 
at  the  outset  entirely  by  generous  loans ;  and  the 
holders  of  the  pasture-rights  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  subsequently  paying  back  both  interest  and  principal. 
In  all  the  twenty-five  counties  visited  by  Mr.  Haggard 
depopulation  was  evident  and  it  is  one  of  the  least 
varying  lessons  of  history  that  depopulation  of  the 
country  goes  with  national  degeneration.  Small  hold¬ 
ings  may  be  made  valuable  and  popular  if  their  owners 
will  realise,  as  the  farmers  in  Denmark,  the  value  of 
co-operation  in  every  department  of  produce. 


East  and  West  are  getting  close  together.  The  last 
Indian  Trade  Report  showed  that  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  which  now  threatens  our  tobacco  industry  has 
succeeded  in  acclimatising  the  cigarette  in  Bengal.  It 
is  now  quite  a  respectable  item  of  import  trade  and, 
where  “Young  India”  congregates,  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  supplant  the  ancestral  “  hukka  ”.  Less  respect¬ 
able  but  even  more  up  to  date  is  the  introduction  of 
the  cocaine  habit  which  has  taken  such  hold  of  the 
native  community  in  Calcutta  as  to  deserve  an  official 
inquiry  into  its  extent  and  possible  suppression.  The 
vice  has  so  far  chiefly  disclosed  itself  among  the  juvenile 
population  and  it  excited  attention  by  the  frequency  of 
petty  thefts  of  umbrellas  and  other  personal  property 
by  its  impecunious  victims.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
the  habit  has  gone  far  beyond  street  arabs  and  school¬ 
boys. 

Who  does  not  know  what  Lord  Wemyss  would  say 
about  socialism  and  socialistic  legislation  in  a  letter  to 
the  press  ?  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  a  theory 
which  comes  in  quite  unexpectedly  and  it  happens  that 
his  facts  to  support  it  are  quite  the  contrary  of  the 
fact.  Lord  Salisbury,  he  asserts,  guides  the  House  of 
Lords  into  passing  such  measures  as  the  Shop  Assist¬ 
ants  (Seats)  Bill — not  Shop  Girls  Seats  Bill  as  Lord 
Wemyss  calls  it — and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  and  has  prevented  it  acting  as  a  sort  of  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  it  would  have  done  once 
on  a  time  in  quashing  measures  interfering  with  the 
sacred  freedom  of  contract.  This,  it  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  was  never  a  function  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  in  fact  has  consistently  favoured  what  is  known 
as  social  legislation  more  than  the  House  of  Commons 
But  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  influence  on  the  House.  It  was 
certainly  not  Lord  Salisbury’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  that  influenced  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
except  for  the  clique  of  coal-owners  the  House  was 
spontaneously  in  favour  of  the  measure.  As  to  the 
Seats  Bill  Lord  Wemyss  ought  to  know  that  Lord 
Salisbury  actually  made  a  jeering  speech  against  it. 
The  control  of  the  American  Supreme  Court  over 
legislation  affecting  contracts  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
discuss  here  ;  but  Lord  Wemyss  exaggerates  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  minimising  the  facts  as  to  alien 
pauper  immigration  into  the  poorer  parts  of  London 
especially  the  East  End,  as  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford  did 
the  other  day.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  the  “Times  ” 
seeing  such  a  problem  as  this  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  society.  Or  rather  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  to 
find  both  deliberately  shutting  their  eyes  to  what  they 
do  not  want  to  see.  There  is  no  problem,  says  the 
society  always,  when  social  difficulties  are  quite  plainly 
too  vast  for  the  doctrinaire  principles  of  the  C.  O.S.  to 
fit  them.  And  the  “Times”  tries  to  sneer  about  the 
excited  nerves  of  people  (if  they  really  appreciate  the 
facts)  because  it  is  as  eager  as  the  society  that  State  or 
municipal  action  shall  be  kept  to  its  lowest  possible 
limit.  It  is  an  obvious  fallacy  that  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  aliens  to  the  general  population  is  small 
therefore  the  evil  must  also  be  small.  A  little  matter 
in  the  wrong  place — the  eye  for  instance — may  derange 
the  whole  system.  If  the  effects  on  trade  are  not 
extremely  serious,  the  overcrowding  which  aliens 
grievously  aggravate  has  physical  and  moral  effects 
that  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Canon  Gore  is  so  great  an  intellectual,  so  brilliant  a 
light  of  ecclesiastical  scholarship  at  a  time  when  the 
lamp  of  the  Church  is  not  intellectually  burning  too 
brightly,  that  as  a  matter  of  sheer  Church  defence  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the  Bench.  He  would 
indeed  have  made  an  ideal  Dean  of  Westminster,  a 
position  which  would  not  have  interrupted  the  progress 
of  his  purely  critical  and  scholarly  work.  But  Canon 
Gore  is  much  more  than  a  scholar.  He  is  in  many  ways 
a  leader  of  men.  His  personality  has  an  inevitable 
attraction  for  all,  and  especially  the  young,  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him.  His  keen  interest  in 
all  matters  of  social  reform  will  give  him  touch  with 
the  people,  which  a  mere  scholar  could  hardly  get. 
In  this  there  is  affinity  between  Canon  Gore  and 
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Westcott.  We  have  not  the  less  but  rather  the  more 
pleasure  in  this  appointment  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  not 
been  deterred  by  consideration  of  some  of  Canon  Gore  s 
political  views.  In  Church  appointments  even  more 
than  in  those  for  the  Judicial  Bench  party  politics  should 
be  ignored.  Nor  will  any  sensible  man  object  on  theo¬ 
logical  grounds.  The  Evangelicals  have  had  a  large 
share  of  promotion  of  late  ;  and  at  Worcester  a  partisan 
Evangelical  Bishop  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 
There  was  room  and  imperative  need  for  a  change. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  practical  work  of  a  bishopric 
will  drive  underground  that  sentimental  element  in 
Canon  Gore  which  we  have  more  than  once  deprecated. 

In  a  purple  passage  in  one  of  his  “Edinburgh” 
reviews  Macaulay  dwelt  with  emotion  on  the  rest  at 
length  vouchsafed  to  twenty  generations  of  statesmen, 
shattered  in  mind  and  body  by  the  contentions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Of  late  years  the  twelve  o’clock  rule,  with 
plenty  of  golf,  dry  fly  fishing  and  bridge,  has  done  much 
to  avert  the  shattering  process.  We  need  not  make 
ourselves  miserable  about  our  Parliamentarians.  The 
men  much  more  likely  to  be  shattered  are  some  of  the 
great  Civil  servants — the  War  Office  authorities  need 
not  of  course  be  considered — whose  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  have  grown  with  the  State.  Of  these  Sir  William 
White,  the  Chief  Constructor,  whose  retirement  from  the 
Admiralty,  expected  some  time  ago,  has  now  been 
announced,  is  a  shining  example.  The  responsibility 
resting  on  the  Chief  Constructor  is  really  hard  to 
exaggerate  ;  we  seriously  question  whether  the  burden 
that  falls  on  those  who  represent  the  navy  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  part  of  whose  duty  is  to  repeat  the  lessons 
which  they  have  learnt  from  him,  is  nearly  so 
considerable.  They  have  the  Chief  Constructor  to 
rely  on  ;  he — though  of  course  he  has  any  quantity 
of  suggestions  and  plans  constantly  pouring  in — 
practically  nobody  but  his  own  brain  and  judgment. 
The  responsibility  then  is  immense,  but  a  fearlessness 
of  it,  which  is  a  virtue  in  a  public  man,  has,  we  believe, 
always  been  Sir  William  White’s.  His  health,  we 
imagine,  has  simply  broken  down  through  overwork, 
through  an  intense  concentration  on  his  task. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Culme-Seymour  will 
deprive  the  Oxford  crew  of  the  services  of  one  of  the 
best  strokes  of  recent  years.  The  excellence  of  his 
rowing  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  remarkable 
contest  between  the  Universities  last  March  ;  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  calm  judgment  and  irresistible 
pluck  that  Oxford  secured  the  victory  after  a  long 
chase.  He  had  all  the  attributes  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud  in  our  best  English  athletes — strength,  judgment, 
indomitable  courage,  generosity  to  his  rivals  and  an 
almost  excessive  modesty  regarding  the  merits  of  his 
own  performances.  His  loss  will  be  mourned  not  only 
by  Oxford  rowing  men  but  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

The  Bank  statement  of  Thursday  disclosed  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  bullion  and  coin  of  £(470,900  and  the  total 
reserve  is  lower  by  ,£782,500  ;  the  resultant  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  items  is  however  a  gain  of  f  per 
cent,  in  the  proportion  which  is  46!  per  cent,  against 
45§  last  week.  The  money  market  is  harder  and 
promises  to  remain  so  in  view  of  the  approaching 
Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  the  payments  which 
shortly  mature  on  new  Consols,  local  loans  and 
colonial  issues.  The  foreshadowing  of  increased  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
relative  to  the  war  expenditure  induced  a  further 
weakening  in  the  funds.  Consols  dropped  to  91^  on 
Tuesday  but  have  since  recovered,  and  close  at  the 
best  price  touched  during  the  week.  Home  Railway 
stock  have  been  very  depressed,  the  declines  being 
almost  general  and  more  particularly  in  the  Southern 
lines.  The  American  market  has  been  very  animated, 
prices  showing  advances  all  round  in  sympathy  with 
New  York  advices,  Union  Pacifies  and  Southern 
Pacifies  having  been  the  strong  feature.  The  mining 
markets  have  been  neglected  and  without  interest, 
South  African  mining  shares  showing  a  slight  decline 
in  balance  for  the  week.  Consols  91$.  "Bank  rate 
4  per  cent.  (31  October,  1901). 


LI  HUNG-CHANG. 

HATEVER  view  may  be  taken  of  Li  Hung- 
chang’s  personal  character  and  sympathies,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  death  removes  a  great 
figure  from  the  political  stage.  It  is  admitted  now, 
by  thinking  men,  that  the  twelfth  century  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  twentieth.  Other  times 
other  manners  !  and  the  maxim  is  equally  applicable  to 
difference  of  race.  If  Li  had  been  an  English  states¬ 
man  he  would  have  been  superior  doubtless  to  pecula¬ 
tion,  superior  possibly  to  nepotism.  Being  a  Chinese 
mandarin  he  followed  the  custom  of  his  fellows  in  taking 
toll  of  the  great  sums  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
Nepotism  rules  in  China  with  the  full  force  of  custom, 
and  Li  took  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  place 
his  relations  in  high  and  lucrative  positions.  Chinese 
viceroyalties  are  as  large  as  European  kingdoms  ;  and 
the  Li  brothers,  holding  at  one  and  the  same  time  two 
great  viceroyalties  and  a  governorship,  came  near  to 
rivalling  the  Bonapartes  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
estate.  Li  himself  was  for  a  long  time  practically 
Foreign  Minister,  though  holding  the  post  only  of 
Viceroy  of  Chih-li.  It  is  in  his  relations  to  foreigners 
that  he  has  figured  most  largely  in  foreign  eyes  ;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  circumstances  which 
made  him,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  most 
powerful  Chinaman  in  the  Empire. 

Li’s  opportunity  came  during  the  Taeping  rebellion, 
and  he  knew  how  to  ride  to  fortune  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  A  distinguished  scholar  already,  but  without 
significant  rank  or  distinction,  he  raised  a  body  of 
militia  in  his  native  province  of  Anhwei  and  handled 
them  so  successfully  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  great 
Chinaman — Tseng  Kwo-fan — who  was  then  general¬ 
issimo  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  Lower  Yangtze 
region.  He  rose  gradually  to  be  Governor  of  Kiang-su 
—a  province  nearly  as  large  as  England  ;  but  was  obliged 
to  live  at  Shanghai  because  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  allied  English  and  French  troops  made  it  the  only 
safe  base  from  which  he  could  operate.  It  was  during 
the  ensuing  campaign  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
Gordon’s  co-operation  ;  and  it  was  during  his  stay  at 
Shanghai  that  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  foreigners 
and  of  their  appliances  which  tinctured  his  subse¬ 
quent  career.  The  great  Taeping  rebellion  ended 
practically  with  the  capture  of  Nanking  by  the  Imperial 
forces  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Tseng  Kwo- 
chuan,  in  1864;  and  Li  was  able  ■  to  assume  real 
authority  over  the  province  entrusted  to  his  care.  One 
of  his  first  acts  on  settling  down  at  his  capital, 
Soochow,  was  to  remove  thither  and  expand  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  ot 
war  which  he  had  founded  with  Dr.  (now  Sir  Halliday) 
Macartney’s  assistance  at  Shanghai.  This  was  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  again  to  Nanking  when  a  fresh 
turn  of  the  wheel  led  to  his  succeeding  his  great  patron 
on  the  Viceregal  throne  of  the  Two  Kiang.  But  the 
Central  Authority  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  : 
Li  was  set  first  to  suppress  another  rebellion  in  Shan¬ 
tung  ;  and  was  operating  against  the  Mohamedan  in¬ 
surgents  who  were  marching  on  Peking  when  he 
was  recalled  to  deal  with  the  grave  political  difficulty 
that  had  been  created  by  the  massacre  of  French 
subjects  and  converts,  in  1870  at  Tientsin.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Chih-li  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  till  he  lost  place  and  reputation 
through  the  failure  of  the  naval  and  military  forces, 
which  he  had  organised,  to  make  head  against  the 
Japanese.  An  attempt  to  review  even  the  leading 
incidents  in  his  prolonged  vice-reign  would  lead  us  far. 
It  must  suffice  to  recall,  as  amongst  the  most  noticeable, 
the  Chefoo  Convention  negotiated  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  in  consequence  of  Margary’s  murder  in  1876, 
and  the  part  he  took  in  persuading  the  King  to  open 
Korea  to  foreign  intercourse  in  1882-3.  His  "mission  to 
Simonoseki  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Japan  ; 
his  subsequent  mission  to  Europe  ;  and  return  to 
Peking  ;  temporary  obscuration  and  eventual  recovery 
of  power  are  incidents  within  the  recollection  of  all. 
The  first  evidence  of  his  emergence  from  eclipse  was  his 
appointment  to  be  Viceroy  at  Canton  where  he  promptly 
gave  evidence  that  his  hand  had  not  weakened,  by 
taking  order  with  the  pirates  wTho  swarm  in  the  creeks 
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and  waterways  of  Kwang-tung.  What  part  he  had  in 
the  machinations  which  issued  in  the  coup  d’dtat  of 
1898  and  in  the  troublous  times  that  accompanied  the 
siege  of  the  Legations  two  years  later,  it  will  be  for  his 
biographer  to  tell.  What  the  world  saw  was  that 
he  came  up  from  Canton  to  Shanghai  to  await 
events,  and  was  subsequently  called  north,  reinstated  in 
his  old  Viceroyalty  of  Chih-li  and  constituted  colleague 
of  Prince  Ching  during  the  negotiations  that  ensued. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  scoff  at  the  chronic  illnesses  from 
which  he  was  reported  to  be  suffering  during  the  period 
of  suspense  ;  but  reflection  may  persuade  us  that  an  old 
man  of  seventy-nine  set  to  harmonise  the  foreign 
demands  with  the  views  of  a  reactionary  Court  sitting 
hundreds  of  miles  away  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph  wire 
may  really  have  given  way  at  times  under  the  strain. 
Almost  his  last  official  act  was  to  go  out  to  sign  the 
protocol  of  peace  at  a  time  when  he  ought  not  to  have 
left  his  bed.  And  now  that  the  tension  is  ended  he  has 
died. 

Li  has  been  accused  of  many  things.  He  has  been 
accused  of  being  hostile  to  England.  It  has  been  said 
also  that  he  appealed  to  England  for  help  to  prevent 
Russia  annexing  Port  Arthur ;  and  an  Oriental  states¬ 
man  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  drawing  from  our 
pusillanimous  attitude  his  own  conclusions  as  to  which 
was  the  more  dangerous.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
pro-Russian,  but  again  the  corollary  may  have  appeared 
to  him  reasonable  that  if  China  could  not  stand  up 
against  Russia,  and  no  one  would  back  her,  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  was  to  propitiate  the  crescent  Power. 
He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
a  case  for  vituperation.  It  does  not  appear  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  he  may,  as  a  Chinaman,  have  taken  the 
course  he  thought  wisest  for  China. 

A  review  of  Li’s  career  would  be  incomplete  without 
allusion  to  the  part  he  played  in  opening  the  door  to 
innovations  which  prove  that  he  was  conscious  at  least 
of  the  necessity  that  China  should  adopt  the  appliances 
of  the  West.  The  edicts  in  favour  of  railways,  mining, 
introducing  mathematics  into  the  examinations,  and  so 
forth  have  been  ascribed  largely  to  his  influence  with  the 
Empress.  It  was  he  who  promoted  the  introduction  of 
telegraphs.  It  was  he  who  founded  the  China  Merchants 
S.  N.  Company  to  run  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  foreign  ships  which  were  superseding 
the  junk.  It  was  he  who,  as  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  opened 
the  Kaiping  coal  -  mines  and  promoted  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  from  Taku  to  Tientsin  and 
Shan-hai-kwan.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  a  Board  of  Admiralty  and  organised  a 
considerable  foreign-drilled  force,  the  cream  of  which 
was  annihilated  when  the  Japanese  sank  the  British 
steamer  “  Kowshing  ”,  whose  owners  have  never  yet 
been  compensated  for  their  loss.  To  say  that  his  ships 
were  insufficiently  found,  and  that  his  troops  failed  to 
make  head  against  their  foes,  is  to  say  that  all  concerned 
were  Chinese,  intent  on  peculation,  and  imperfectly  con¬ 
scious — even  if  their  interests  had  not  been  affected — 
of  the  necessity  for  equipment,  organisation,  and  stores 
so  very  far  in  advance  of  the  jingal  and  bamboo-spear 
stage  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Viceroy, 
Foreign  Minister,  Superintendent  of  Trade,  Board 
of  Admiralty,  Railway  director,  and  a  dozen  other 
entities  rolled  into  one,  Li  could  not  exercise  efficient 
supervision  if  he  would,  and  was  notoriously  badly 
served  by  his  aides.  His  career  is  ended,  and  it  will  be 
for  others  to  take  up  and  press  forward  the  schemes 
whose  desirability  he  had  at  least  the  wisdom  to 
perceive.  He  has  been  assailed,  even,  as  anti-progres¬ 
sive  ;  but  we  have  shown  that  whatever  of  progress 
has  happened  in  China  is  due  to  his  initiative  ;  and  it 
is  fair  to  remember  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  full 
force  of  the  conservative  element  which  was  able,  even 
last  year,  to  scheme  a  Sicilian  vespers  which  should 
exterminate  all  the  foreigners  and  the  foreign  appli¬ 
ances  that  had  polluted  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Empire. 


MR.  MORLEY. 

TV/I  R.  MORLEY  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  modern  politics.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  speechmakers  and 
titled  incompetencies  who  pass  as  statesmen  by  two 


notes :  by  his  consistent  application  of  reason  to 
politics,  and  by  his  complete  separation  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  intrigues  and  prejudices  of  society.  Burke’s  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  writer  and  speaker  is,  according  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  he  consistently  applies  the 
rational  method  to  the  politics  of  the  hour  ;  that  he 
subjects  the  catchwords  of  the  moment  to  the  strict 
analysis  of  logic,  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  meta¬ 
physical  or  abstract  reasoning — Burke  detested  meta¬ 
physics — but  of  the  logic  which  is  based  on  history, 
common-sense,  and  sympathy  with  human  nature. 
Burke  would  never  accept  a  policy  or  a  maxim  merely 
because  it  had  been  enunciated  by  Grenville  or  Chat¬ 
ham  and  was  eagerly  repeated  by  the  King  and  the 
mob.  He  insisted  on  turning  it  over  and  over,  on 
looking  at  it  critically  all  round,  by  the  light  of  past 
experience  and  present  facts.  “  Burke’s  paramount 
and  undying  merit  as  a  politician”,  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  “is  that  instead  of  accepting  as  fatal  and 
necessary  this  non-thinking  condition  of  ours,  he 
battles  with  it,  mends  and  changes  it ;  he  will 
not  rest  until  he  has  ‘  put  people  in  a  mood 
a  little  unusual  with  them  ’,  until  he  has  ‘  set  them  on 
thinking’.”  May  it  not  be  said  of  Mr.  John  Morley 
that  he  is  perpetually  battling  with  the  mental  sluggish¬ 
ness  of  the  public  ;  striving  by  his  speeches  to  put  us  in 
a  mood  a  little  unusual  with  us,  to  set  us  on  thinking — 
about  South  Africa,  for  instance?  Though  we  do  not 
of  course  agree  with  Mr.  Morley’s  political  premisses, 
we  admire  him  for  his  determination  to  examine  the 
South  African  question  for  himself,  paying  the  very 
smallest  attention  to  the  line  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman,  by  Mr.  Asquith,  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  or  by  anybody,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  his  own  line  of  thought.  Mr. 
Morley’s  other  mark  of  superiority  is  his  social  isola¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Morley  steers  his  course  quite  outside  the 
tides  and  currents  that  circle  round  Mayfair,  S. 
James’s  and  Whitehall.  In  days  wheji  even  the  man 
in  the  street  knows  that  kinship  and  personal  friendship 
determine  not  only  political  appointments  but  views  of 
policy,  and  when  statesmen  who  pretend  to  be  enemies 
play  bridge  and  golf  together,  this  detachment  from 
society  is  a  great  source  of  strength.  This  aloofness  is 
both  physical  and  mental.  Mr.  Morley  is  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  the  influence  we  mean  because  he  does  not  live  in 
the  world,  and  because  he  never  stops  to  consider  what 
effect  a  proposition  or  an  inquiry  will  have  upon  an 
eminent  individual  or  a  particular  set  or  clique.  He 
merely  asks  himself  Is  this  proposition  true?  Is  this 
policy  just  or  expedient  ?  And,  as  he  asks  his  country¬ 
men  the  same  questions  in  language  which  for  vigour 
and  purity  “imitates  none  and  is  inimitable  by  any”, 
he  puts  them  in  a  mood  most  unusual  with  them  :  he 
sets  them  on  thinking. 

A  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Morley’s  method  of 
handling  politics  may  be  found  in  his  speech  at 
Arbroath.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  a  big  speech 
we  know  pretty  well  before  we  have  ploughed  through 
the  two  or  three  columns  in  the  “Times”  what  we 
shall  find  there.  We  know  that  we  shall  read  about 
the  “insolent  ultimatum  ”,  the  anxiety  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  avoid  war,  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
the  War  Office,  the  wickedness  of  the  Opposition  in 
encouraging  the  Boers,  and  the  unalterable  resolution 
of  Ministers  and  the  country  to  fight  to  the  end.  All 
these  statements  may  be  quite  true  ;  but  they  do  not 
set  us  on  thinking,  because  we  have  heard  them  before, 
and  they  suggest  nothing  as  to  the  future.  But  when 
we  take  up  a  speech  of  Mr.  Morley  we  do  not  know 
beforehand  what  we  will  read. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Morley  that  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  war  has  been  caused  by  our  severity  : 
on  the  contrary  it  is  due  to  our  humanity.  But 
this  is  not  an  article  on  our  South  African  policy  ; 
we  are  considering  Mr.  Morley’s  value  as  the  candid 
friend  of  the  nation.  No  one  has  drawn  the  situation 
with  so  strong  and  graphic  a  pen  as  he  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  the  public  should  look  upon  the  picture.  Mr. 
Morley  is  a  clarifying  factor  in  public  life,  and  he  lifts 
discussion  to  a  high  plane.  Something  of  the  sort 
used  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  so  far  as 
dignity  and  elevation  of  language  went  it  was  true. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held  such  diametrically  opposite 
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views  on  so  many  fundamental  questions,  that  one  was 
always  haunted  in  listening  to  him  by  the  suspicion  of 
“the  lie  in  the  soul”;  the  purity  and  nobility  seemed 
to  be  on  the  lips.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with 
Mr,  Morley,  against  whom  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  bring  a  charge  of  inconsistency  than  against  any 
other  statesman  of  his  time.  There  are  of  course 
pages  in  “  Compromise  ”  which  could  not  be  squared 
exactly  with  the  acts  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
the  discrepancy  is  acquiescence  in  forms,  not  abandon¬ 
ment  of  principle.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Morley 
and  this  Review  are  on  opposite  sides  in  politics. 
That  gives  us  the  greater  pleasure  in  paying  our 
tribute  to  a  clear  -  sighted,  clean  -  minded  writer, 
speaker  and  thinker. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  first  thing  the  title  of  this 
article  will  suggest  will  be  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  This  should  seem  to  imply 
that  religious  education  has  not  much  in  common  with 
Christianity  and  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  Christ. 
A  curious  conclusion  ;  for  surely  if  there  is  anything 
quite  certain  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity’s  own 
attitude,  apart  from  the  system  or  systems  of 
which  He  sowed  the  seed  which  grew  up  as  thistles 
to  choke  it,  it  is  His  emphatic  and  in  those  ages  wholly 
unaccustomed  regard  for  children,  whether  natural  or 
spiritual  children.  And  it  is  certain  that  His  regard 
for  children  would  put  their  training  in  the  things  of 
God  as  the  paramount  care  without  which  no  care  was 
of  any  avail.  There  must  be  something  very  wrong 
somewhere  that  the  associations  of  this  essentially 
Christian  care  should  rather  be  of  an  unchristian 
description.  And  indeed  anyone  who  looks  back  on 
the  history  of  religious  education  since  the  Act  of  1870 
cannot  help  seeing  that  there  has  been  something  very 
wrong  all  through  ;  that  a  disorder  has  crept  in 
disturbing  the  whole  system,  breaking  out  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  surface,  but  always  there  and 
always  working  mischief.  Previous  to  1870  there 
was  no  religious  difficulty,  for  educational  organisa¬ 
tion  was  on  a  frankly  religious  basis.  The  Church 
did  the  larger  part  of  the  elementary  teaching,  other 
religious  communities  doing  their  share  too  ;  but  each 
started  from  a  religious  and  denominational  stand¬ 
point,  treating  the  children  under  its  care  as  future 
members  of  a  particular  church.  There  was  thus  in 
each  school  homogeneity  ;  there  was  no  religious  friction 
because  there  was  no  attempt  to  square  incom¬ 
patibles,  no  compromise  to  conceal  differences. 
Unfortunately,  most  unfortunately,  the  religious 
denominational  system  did  not  cover  the  field. 
There  were  many  thousands  of  children  who  were 
gathered  into  no  school.  It  is  no  use  seeking  now 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  this.  For  ourselves  we 
admit  that  we  do  not  think  the  Church  did  all  she 
should  and  might  have  done.  The  different  religious 
communities’  defence,  including  the  Church,  is  that  they 
had  not  funds ;  and  they  truly  had  not  funds  enough  to 
do  all  that  was  wanted.  But  they  might  have  done  more 
than  they  did.  Anyway  the  margin  of  uneducated 
children  was  very  large,  and  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  them,  and  only  the  State  could  make  it.  One  way  of 
doing  it  would  have  been  to  recognise  and  continue 
the  religious  basis  of  educational  organisation  by 
subsidising  the  various  denominations.  The  duty  (with 
its  corollary  the  necessary  means)  would  have  been 
placed  upon  them  to  provide  schools  each  for  its  own 
people,  all  the  schools  being  under  the  inspection  and 
control  of  the  State.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  as  to  a  possible  margin  that  belonged  to  no 
denomination  at  all,  for  in  fact  every  working  man  or 
woman,  when  asked,  claims  to  be  something  in  the 
religious  way,  and  those  who  have  no  feelings  in  the 
matter  say  they  belong  to  the  Church.  Had  the 
Government  at  the  time  built  on  those  lines,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  religious  difficulty.  We  see 
no  reason  to  claim  that  there  would  have  been  any 
saving  in  expense ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  edu¬ 
cationally  there  would  have  been  any  more  enlighten¬ 


ment  than  the  very  little  there  has  been.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  say  there  would  have 
been  less.  But  at  any  rate  there  would  have 
been  no  religious  difficulty.  Unfortunately  the 
Government  preferred  to  create  a  brand-new  set 
of  State  schools  on  a  basis  of  local  organisation. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  a  religious  difficulty, 
first  because  it  set  up  a  dual  school  system,  one  essen¬ 
tially  religious,  the  other  not  essentially  religious,  each 
jealous  of  the  other:  hence  ills  innumerable:  second 
because  the  religious  situation  in  the  new  board 
schools  resulted,  and  resulted  naturally,  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  basis  of  unreality.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  confronted  with  the  religious  needs  of  its 
new  creation,  of  course  saw  it  had  become  impos¬ 
sible  to  select  one  denomination  as  the  authorised 
church  of  these  schools.  That  being  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  also  the  only  logical  alternative,  the  suppression 
of  all  religion,  the  complication  became  so  appalling 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  with  monumental 
cowardice  “  gave  it  up  ”  and  threw  the  whole  difficulty 
upon  the  shoulders  of  their  new  created  and  there¬ 
fore  wholly  inexperienced  local  school-boards,  some 
of  them  consisting  of  some  half-dozen  village  trades¬ 
men.  May  be  they  thought  they  were  displaying  a 
Christian  spirit  in  transferring  the  great  things  which 
had  confounded  the  wise  and  mighty  to  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings.  Anyway  they  just  left  the  school-boards  to  do 
what  they  liked  in  religious  matters,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  authorise  any  particular  denomination  as  the 
church  of  their  own  schools.  The  smallest  forethought 
must  have  shown  the  Government  that  if  they  wanted 
a  school  system  administered  by  elected  bodies  repre¬ 
senting  every  sect  under  the  sun  to  march,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  remove  the  religious  question 
from  their  purview.  That  question  should  have  been 
settled  for  them  one  way  or  another.  As  it  was,  some 
school-boards  cut  the  knot  by  suppressing  religious 
teaching  entirely ;  the  most  part  tried  to  hit  upon 
a  compromise.  This  compromise,  beginning  with 
an  attempt  to  discover  and  authorise  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  all  the  religious  denominations 
within  the  school  area,  inevitably  resulted  in  but 
their  least  common  denominator.  In  secular  matters 
this  might  work  ;  it  might  work  in  religious  matters 
amongst  those  who  were  not  religious.  But  obviously 
it  could  never  satisfy  those  to  whom  religion  was  a 
reality  in  comparison  with  which  nothing  else  was  real 
at  all.  And  to  the  honest  believer  that  necessarily  must 
be  so.  Sundry  devices  have  been  attempted.  “  Un¬ 
sectarian  Christianity  ”  for  instance  :  does  that  in¬ 
clude  Unitarianism  ?  Christian  Science  ?  Deism?  And 
what  right  have  we  to  exclude  Jew's?  Then  there 
was  the  pitiful  device  of  “only  the  Bible”.  As  if 
every  child  did  not  know  that  the  Bible  is  claimed 
as  the  stronghold  of  every  one  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Protestant  sects.  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
alike  base  their  mutually  exclusive  theories  on  the 
Bible  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  who  has  to 
expound  doubtful  texts  ?  Not  expound  at  all?  Just 
so :  leave  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible  to  the 
child’s  unaided  intelligence  :  a  certain  road  to  complete 
neglect  or  complete  misconception  of  the  Bible, 
and  probably  of  religion  itself,  of  the  very  idea  of  God. 
The  fallacy  of  undenominationalism  can  be  tested  by 
two  questions.  Is  the  teacher  to  say  that  Christ  is  only 
man,  or  God  and  man?  He  cannot  honestly,  hardly 
anyway,  leave  that  an  open  question  ;  and  his  answer 
must  either  flout  catholic  Christianity  or  be  sectarian 
and  unfair  as  against  the  Unitarian.  The  second  test 
is  :  find  a  common  denominator  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  denominator  will  be  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  bare 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  :  in  effect  natural 
religion.  Make  such  religious  teaching,  which  can  take 
no  cognisance  of  Christ,  the  avowed  teaching  of  the 
board  schools,  and  the  great  mass  of  Protestant  Non¬ 
conformists,  the  backbone  of  “undenominationalism  ”, 
not  to  mention  others,  would  rise  in  indignation  against 
it.  And  yet  that  is  the  only  fair  undenominational 
religion  to  teach,  and  even  that  leaves  no  room  for  the 
Turk  and  the  Infidel.  The  truth  is  undenominational 
religious  teaching  is  necessarily  unjust. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  restore 
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absolute  equality  all  round  by  giving  each  all  he 
wants.  The  real  common  denominator  is  a  positive 
and  not  a  negative  element.  Everyone  is  then  put 
on  the  same  plane,  and  it  is  a  plane  all  can  accept, 
for  none  is  asked  to  give  up  a  portion  of  what, 
if  he  believes  at  all,  he  must  believe  to  be  an 
indivisible  whole.  This  equality  can  be  secured  by 
providing  by  law  that  in  every  elementary  school 
opportunity  shall  be  provided  for  giving  denomina¬ 
tional  religious  teaching  according  to  the  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  children’s  parents.  That  was  in  effect  the 
proposal  of  the  Bill  of  1896,  it  is  the  proposal  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  assembled  in  Con¬ 
vocation  ;  and  now  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal  in  an  address  to  be  presented  to 
the  Government.  On  this  basis  the  religious  difficulty 
can  be  settled,  the  spectre  can  be  laid  which 
has  haunted  education  for  thirty  years.  In  principle 
it  is  absolutely  free  from  objection  ;  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  it  suggests  are  surmountable.  The  system 
works  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  :  religious  difficulties 
are  unknown  in  the  Services.  Even  apart  from  its 
technically  religious  aspect,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
use  the  phrase  we  press  for  this  settlement.  Until  this 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard  is  exposed  and  removed, 
national  education  will  never  march  with  unfrightened, 
vigorous  step.  Settle  this  question  on  these  lines  and 
the  waste  and  friction  of  the  dual  school  system  with 
its  miserable  suspicion  and  rivalry  may  and  ultimately 
would  disappear.  Hitherto  we  have  at  best  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  cupboard-door  closed  upon  the  skeleton. 
To  turn  the  key  is  not  to  dispose  of  it  ;  for  a  spectre 
can  come  through  closed  doors.  The  thing  is  to 
lay  it. 


POLITICS  AND  LAW. 

A  SIGH  of  relief  has  gone  up  from  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  and  friends  of  the  Government,  now  that 
the  legal  vacancies  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  transfer 
of  judicial  seats  has  been  completed.  Lord  Halsbury 
has  not  disappointed  expectation  so  much  as  he  has 
surprised  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  all 
the  new  appointments  to  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court  are 
absolutely  unexceptionable.  In  one  case  alone,  that  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rentoul  K.C.  as  second  Judge 
of  the  City  of  London  Court,  a  very  important  but 
still  technically  an  inferior  Court,  is  there  any  exception 
to  be  made.  This  is  decidedly  an  unhappy  appoint¬ 
ment  because  it  is  one  of  a  gentleman  who  is  of  no 
particular  standing  at  the  Bar — a  standing  indeed  which 
may  be  explained  to  non-legal  readers  as  being  very 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  his  standing  in  politics.  Mr. 
Rentoul  is  a  very  clever  and  able  man  no  doubt,  with  a 
practical  genius  for  that  kind  of  politics  which  has 
always  been  considered  useful  for  ambitious  and  pushing 
young  barristers  to  pursue.  Especially  he  has  shown 
his  practical  instincts  in  this  direction  by  a  very 
close  attention  to  the  municipal  politics  which  are  of 
absorbing  interest  and  importance  to  the  City  and 
its  numerous  Livery  Companies.  His  reward  has 
reached  him  in  this  particular  vacancy  at  the  City  of 
London  Court  which  is  practically,  though  not  nominally, 
in  the  gift  of  the  City.  The  Crown  has  the  right  of 
appointment,  and  of  course  Lord  Halsbury  advises  the 
Crown  and  is  responsible.  We  think  we  shall  find 
most  people  in  agreement  with  us  when  we  say  that 
as  the  right  of  appointment  by  the  City  to  the  City 
judgeship  was  taken  away  in  order  that  a  judicial  office 
should  not  be  occupied  by  a  mere  puppet  of  municipal 
cliques  and  intriguers,  Lord  Halsbury  ought  to  have 
respected  this  object  and  exercised  an  independent 
judgment.  If  he  had  done  so,  and  been  guided  purely 
by  what  ought  to  be  the  principle — professional  distinc¬ 
tion  tested  by  professional  repute — it  cannot  be  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Rentoul  would  not  have  been 
appointed  over  the  heads  of  better  known  lawyers. 
Why  should  Lord  Halsbury  not  have  considered  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  the  most 
distinguished  member  by  appointing  not  a  political 


lawyer  or  lawyer  politician  but  simply  a  lawyer  that 
was  good?  Mr.  Rentoul,  it  is  true,  retains  his  seat  as 
member  for  East  Down  ;  but  it  surely  cannot  be  that 
his  political  services  are  so  valuable  to  the  Government 
that  Lord  Halsbury  has  selected  him  for  a  kind  of 
pension,  in  order  that  the  “unity  of  the  Empire” 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  political  advocacy  of  so 
distinguished  a  statesman. 

That  is  one  of  the  curiosities  indeed  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr.  Rentoul’s  good  fortune  consists  in  his 
being  able  to  be  at  once  a  judge,  and  to  continue  his 
political  career.  There  is  no  holder  of  any  judicial  office 
now,  except  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  and  his  new 
colleague  Mr.  Rentoul,  with  one  or  two  Lords  of  Appeal, 
who  is  in  Parliament.  Most  aspirants  to  legal  practice 
through  political  notoriety  are  less  fortunate  in  not 
managing  to  combine  both.  Usually  what  happens  is 
this.  Young  barristers,  who  are  sometimes  unkindly 
called  “  adventurers”  because  they  have  no  money  and 
have  no  solicitor  in  their  family,  look  round  for  means 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  influential  persons,  or 
societies,  churches,  chapels  or  corporations  ;  they 
become  candidates  for  Parliament  and  fail  at  elec¬ 
tions  several  times,  but,  as  the  money  is  mostly  found 
by  some  party  wire-puller,  that  is  of  no  account 
to  them.  Or  they  win  by  a  fluke,  and  are  in  despair 
to  know  how  they  are  to  live.  It  is  a  complete  delusion 
to  suppose  that  getting  into  Parliament  is  useful  to 
the  young  lawyer  in  his  practice.  This  the  advertising 
barrister  finds  out,  and  then  begins  a  series  of  intrigues 
and  reiterated  applications  to  the  men  of  his  party  who 
dispense  its  patronage,  for  any  unconsidered  trifle  in  the 
way  of  office  that  may  chance  to  turn  up.  If  the  years 
have  gone  by,  and  our  friend  becomes  mature,  and  has 
attained  a  certain  kind  of  mediocre  reputation  at  the 
Bar,  if  he  has  just  managed  to  get  a  silk  gown,  then  he 
will  apply,  and  entreat,  and  badger  and  almost  bully,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  judgeship  of  the  High  Court  by 
some  odd  chance.  That  has  sometimes  happened.  It  is 
quite  extraordinary  what  luck  of  this  sort  some  men  at 
the  Bar  have  had,  while  their  far  more  distinguished 
contemporaries  must  be  content  with  the  kind  of 
appointment  Mr.  Rentoul  has  accepted. 

We  are  sure  Lord  Halsbury  makes  his  legal  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  most  amiable  motives.  He  does 
not  like  to  disappoint  the  eager  crowd  that  has 
worried  him  ;  and  of  course  a  Lord  Chancellor  cannot 
be  expected  to  remember  so  well  men  who  pass  their 
lives  practising  law,  and  are  never  heard  on  political 
platforms  nor  pull  any  political  wires.  It  requires  a 
sort  of  fervour  for  efficiency  to  be  abroad  to  overcome 
this  natural  dimness  of  memory.  There  has  been 
this  fervour,  and  in  the  High  Court  all  the  virtues 
have  for  once  been  perceived  and  rewarded.  It  is 
not  that  anyone  objects  to  real  political  distinction 
when  it  is  associated  with  a  good  professional  record. 
The  objection  is  to  men  who  are  mediocre  in  both 
respects  as  an  element.  Experience  in  politics  is  by  no 
means  undesirable  in  the  equipment  of  a  judge.  But 
it  must  not  be  his  whole  stock  in  trade.  Better  a 
non-politician  and  an  accomplished  lawyer  than  a  more 
or  less  clever  politician  whose  law  is  only  subsidiary  to 
his  politics.  If  one  recalls  the  names  of  the  most 
admired  judges  on  the  Bench  at  the  present  moment, 
they  are  non-political  lawyers,  such  as  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew.  If  one  recalls  some 
other  names  to  which  political  memories  attach  they 
are — less  admired.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  holders  of  the  most  distinguished 
posts,  are  generally  eminent  in  politics,  but  then  they 
are  invariably  eminent  in  law.  If  they  were  not  their 
appointments  would  be  bad.  When  suitable  lawyers  like 
the  new  judges  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  Mr.  Justice  J elf,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Eady  are  appointed  there  is  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  no  one  cares  that  they  have  not  troubled 
themselves  with  politics.  Mr.  Rentoul’s  appointment 
is  not  good,  because  his  abilities  and  energies  have 
attracted  less  attention  at  the  Bar  than  in  other  pur¬ 
suits  ;  and  we  fear  that  not  even  the  distinction  by 
proxy  which  is  founded  on  a  wonderful  genealogical 
record,  quite  compensates  for  such  a  disability.  “  Men 
of  the  Time  ”  points  out  that  Mr.  Rentoul  relates  back 
(a  long  way)  to  an  Irish  Lord  Chancellor.  Was  Lord 
Halsbury  moved  by  the  argument  from  heredity? 
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THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  BENSON. 

•XT  ORTHUMBERLAND,  so  proud  and  sad  to-day, 
**■  ^  Weep  and  rejoice,  our  mother,  whom  no  son 
More  glorious  than  this  dead  and  deathless  one 
Brought  ever  fame  whereon  no  time  shall  prey. 

Nor  heed  we  more  than  he  what  liars  dare  say 
Of  mercy’s  holiest  duties  left  undone 
Toward  whelps  and  dams  of  murderous  foes,  whom 
none 

Save  we  had  spared  or  feared  to  starve  and  slay. 

Alone  as  Milton  and  as  Wordsworth  found 
And  hailed  their  England,  when  from  all  around 
Howled  all  the  recreant  hate  of  envious  knaves, 
Sublime  she  stands  :  while,  stifled  in  the  sound, 

Each  lie  that  falls  from  German  boors  and  slaves 
Falls  but  as  filth  dropt  in  the  wandering  waves. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  VENICE. 

I  AM  one  of  those  for  whom  the  visible  world 
exists,  very  actively  ;  and,  for  me,  a  city,  taken 
collectively,  is  as  much  a  single  being,  as  a  number 
of  people,  taken  collectively,  is  a  single  nation. 
And  as  love,  or,  at  times,  hate,  can  alone  reveal 
soul  to  soul,  among  human  beings,  so  the  soul  of 
a  city  will  reveal  itself  only  to  those  who  love,  or, 
perhaps,  hate  it,  with  a  far-sighted  emotion.  I  have 
visited  many  cities  which  have  left  me  indifferent, 
perhaps  through  some  accident  in  my  way  of 
approaching  them  ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  nothing 
to  say  to  me  :  Madrid,  for  instance,  and  Vienna, 
and  S.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  write  about  these  cities  :  I  should 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  certain  other  cities,  Rome, 
Venice,  Seville,  how  I  have  loved  them,  what  a  delight 
it  was  to  me  merely  to  be  alive,  and  living  in  them  ; 
and  what  a  delight  it  is  to  me  to  think  of  them,  to 
imagine  myself  in  their  streets  and  on  their  waters  ! 
Moscow,  Naples,  how  I  have  hated  them,  how  I  have 
suffered  in  them,  merely  because  I  was  there  ;  and  how 
clearly  I  see  them  still,  with  that  sharp  memory  of  dis¬ 
comfort  !  It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  cities  have 
given  up  to  me  at  least  something  of  their  souls,  like  the 
people  I  have  loved  and  hated  on  my  way  through  the 
world.  At  least  they  have  given  me  what  they  had  to 
give  me,  like  the  people  ;  my  part  of  their  souls.  For, 

I  end  as  I  began,  we  can  see  or  receive,  in  people  or 
things,  only  our  own  part  of  them  :  the  vision  rising  in 
our  own  eyes,  the  passion  rising  in  our  own  hearts. 

A  friend  who  has  but  just  returned  from  a  first  visit 
to  Venice  has  been  talking  to  me  of  what  Venice  meant 
to  him  ;  and  his  wise  enthusiasm,  in  all  its  freshness, 
has  re-awakened  some  of  my  own  sensations  about  the 
most  delightful  city  in  the  world.  Can  I,  at  this  safe 
distance  from  them,  call  up  what  seemed  to  me,  when 
I  was  there,  the  soul  of  Venice? 

I  saw  Venice  first  by  night,  and  I  walked  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  Piazza,  alone,  and  without  a  map 
or  guide-book,  in  order  to  come  into  the  midst  of  the 
city  as  casually  as  possible,  and  so  find  out  a  few  of 
its  secrets  by  surprise.  A  place  has  almost  the  shyness 
of  a  person,  with  strangers  ;  and  its  secret  is  not  to  be 
surprised  by  a  too  direct  interrogation.  A  guide-book 
is  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  is  not  when  I  have  had  a 
guide-book  in  my  hand  that  I  have  received  my 
lasting  impressions.  I  have  spent  weeks  in  the 
churches  of  Venice,  climbing  upon  ladders,  and 
propping  myself  against  altars,  and  lying  on  my 
back  on  benches,  to  look  at  pictures ;  and  I  have 
learnt  many  things  about  Tintoretto  and  Bellini  and 
Carpaccio  and  Tiepolo  which  I  could  have  learnt  in  no 


other  way.  But  what  I  have  learnt  about  Venice, 
Venice  as  a  person,  has  come  to  me  more  or  less  un¬ 
consciously,  from  living  on  the  Zattere,  where  I  could 
see  the  masts  of  ships  and  the  black  hulls  of  barges, 
whenever  I  looked  out  of  my  windows  on  the  canal  of 
the  Giudecca ;  from  sitting  in  the  Piazza,  within  sight 
of  S.  Mark’s,  listening  to  the  military  band,  watching 
people  pass,  thinking  of  nothing,  only  singularly 
content  to  be  there  ;  from  strolling  night  after 
night  down  to  the  little  promontory  of  the  Dogana, 
and  looking  into  the  darkness  of  the  water,  watch¬ 
ing  a  man  catching  fish  in  a  net  like  a  shrimping- 
net,  while  the  sound  of  the  mandolines  and  of  the 
voices  of  singers  who  sat  in  lantern  lighted  gondolas 
outside  the  windows  of  the  hotels  on  the  Grand 
Canal  came  to  me  in  a  double  chorus,  crossing  one 
another  in  a  strange,  not  inharmonious  confusion  of 
tunes  ;  and  especially  from  the  Lido,  that  long,  narrow 
bank  between  the  lagoon  and  the  Adriatic,  to  whose 
seaward  side  I  went  so  often,  merely  to  be  there,  on 
the  sand  beyond  the  bathing-huts,  watching  the  quietude 
of  the  sea.  On  the  horizon  there  would  be  a  long,  tall 
line  of  fishing-boats,  their  red  sails  flushing  against  the 
pearl-grey  of  the  sky  like  the  painted  wings  of  great 
moths  spread  for  flight  :  as  you  gazed  at  them,  they 
seemed  to  stand  there  motionless  ;  then,  as  you  looked 
away  for  a  moment,  and  looked  back  again,  one  of 
them  would  have  vanished  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  gone 
down  into  the  sea.  And  the  water,  which  rippled  so 
gently  against  the  sand  at  my  feet,  had  something  of 
the  gentleness  of  colour  of  that  water  which  wanders 
about  the  shores  of  Ireland.  It  shone,  and  seemed  to 
grow  whiter  and  whiter,  as  it  stretched  out  towards 
the  horizon,  where  the  fishing-boats  stood  up  in  their 
long,  tall  line  against  the  sky  ;  it  had  the  delicacy,  the 
quietude  of  the  lagoon,  with,  in  those  bright  sails,  the 
beckoning  of  a  possible  escape  from  the  monotony  of 
too  exquisite  things. 

Venice  has  been  sentimentalised,  by  the  German,  and 
by  the  young  lady  of  all  nations.  Lovers  have  found  its 
moonlight  and  its  water  more  expressive  than  the 
moonlight  and  the  water  of  any  other  shore.  Byron, 
Musset,  Wagner,  Browning,  have  loved  and  died  there. 
It  has  been  painted  by  every  painter.  It  has  become  a 
phrase,  almost  as  meaningless  as  Arcadia.  And  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Venice  as  being  quite  a  real 
place,  its  streets  of  water  as  being  exactly  real  streets, 
its  gondolas  as  being  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
hansoms,  its  union  of  those  elsewhere  opposed  sentiments 
of  the  sea,  the  canal,  the  island,  walled  and  towered 
land,  as  being  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  I 
had  had  my  dreams  of  Venice,  but  nothing  I  had 
dreamed  was  quite  as  impossible  as  what  I  found.  That 
first  night,  as  I  looked  at  the  miraculous,  many- 
coloured  facade  of  S.  Mark’s,  the  pale,  faintly-tinged 
marble  of  the  Doges’  Palace,  I  seemed,  after  all,  not  to 
have  left  London,  but  to  be  still  at  the  Alhambra, 
watching  a  marvellous  ballet ;  and,  as  it  pleases  me  to 
be,  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  among  the  glittering  “pro¬ 
perties”,  knocking  at  every  step  against  some  frag¬ 
ment  of  delicately  unreal  scenery,  losing  none  of  the 
illusion  by  being  so  close  to  its  framework.  The  Doges’ 
Palace  looked  exactly  like  beautifully  painted  canvas, 
as  if  it  were  stretched  on  frames,  and  ready  to  be 
shunted  into  the  wings  for  a  fresh  “set”  to  come 
forward.  Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  Venice,  most 
of  all  when  one  is  in  Venice. 

I  do  not  understand  why  anyone  paints  Venice,  and 
yet  everyone  who  paints  paints  Venice.  But  to  do  so  is 
to  forget  that  it  is  itself  a  picture,  a  finished,  conscious 
work  of  art.  You  cannot  improve  the  picture  as  it  is, 
you  can  add  nothing,  you  need  arrange  nothing. 
Everything  has  been  done,  awaits  you,  enchants  you, 
paralyses  you  ;  the  artistic  effect  of  things  as  they  are 
is  already  complete  :  it  leaves,  or  should  leave  you,  if 
you  have  artistic  intentions  upon  it,  helpless.  Mere 
existence,  at  Venice,  becomes  at  once  romantic  and 
spectacular  :  it  is  like  living  in  a  room  without  a  blind, 
in  the  full  sunlight.  A  realist,  in  Venice,  would  become 
a  romantic,  by  mere  faithfulness  to  what  he  saw  before 
him.  People  are  always  saying  in  Venice  :  “  What  a 
picture  that  would  make  !  ”  but  the  things  of  which 
people  say  that  are  just  the  things  in  which  nature, 
time,  art,  and  chance  have  already  made  pictures,  have 
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already  done  all  that  the  artist  should  be  left  to  do  for 
himself  :  they  remain  for  the  photographer.  The  only 
chance,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  artist  in  Venice  is  to 
realise  frankly  that  in  this  water  which  seems  to  exist 
in  order  that  it  may  set  off  the  delicacy  and  slimness 
and  fine  decoration  of  architecture  which  on  land  would 
appear  to  have  lost  the  key  of  its  harmony,  in  this 
architecture  which  seems  to  have  grown  up  out  of  the 
water  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  flower  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  he  is  painting  the  scenery  of  a  masque  or 
ballet.  . 

And  yet  after  all,  but  perhaps  it  will  only  deepen 
your  impression  of  that  unreality  which  is  Venice,  the 
masque  or  ballet,  you  will  soon  find,  is  over.  The 
scenery  is  still  there,  the  lights  have  been  left  on  ;  .only 
the  actors,  the  dancers,  are  gone.  That  is  one  element 
of  the  melancholy,  which  is  an  element  in  the  charm  of 
Venice  ;  but  a  certain  sadness  is  inherent  in  the  very 
sound  and  colour  of  still  water,  and  a  little  of  the 
melancholy  which  we  now  feel  must  always  have 
been  a  background  of  shadow,  even  at  the  most  splendid 
moments  of  the  masque.  Now,  when  art  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  doges  and  the  galleys,  have  alike  drifted  into 
the  past ;  when  the  great  squares  are  too  large  for  the 
largest  crowds  that  are  ever  to  be  found  in  them,  and 
the  great  palaces,  too  large  for  their  owners,  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Americans  ;  when  the  tracery 
of  Renaissance  windows  looks  out  between  broken  glass 
and  roughly  fixed  boards,  and  the  balustrades  of  bal¬ 
conies  moulder  and  wear  away  under  the  dripping  of 
clothes  hung  over  them  to  dry ;  when  this  city  of  car¬ 
nivals  and  masked  balls,  Goldoni’s,  Longhi’s,  is  asleep 
by  midnight,  it  may  well  seem  as  if  silence  and  deso¬ 
lation  have  descended  on  it  like  a  cloud.  Why  is  it  then 
that  the  melancholy  of  Venice  is  the  most  exquisite  and 
alluring  and  the  least  distressing  thing  in  the  world  ?  It 
is  because  that  melancholy  is  no  nearer  to  one’s  heart 
than  the  melancholy  in  the  face  of  a  portait.  It  is  the 
tender  and  gracious  sadness  of  that  beautiful  woman 
who  leans  her  face  on  her  hand  in  a  famous  picture  in 
the  Accademia.  The  feast  is  over,  the  wine  still  flushes 
the  glass  on  the  table,  the  little  negro  strikes  his  lute, 
she  listens  to  the  song,  her  husband  sits  beside  her, 
proudly  :  something  not  in  the  world,  a  vague  thought, 
a  memory,  a  forgetfulness,  has  possessed  her  for  the 
moment,  setting  those  pensive  lines  about  her  lips, 
which  have  just  smiled,  and  which  will  smile  again  when 
she  has  lifted  her  eyelids. 

Arthur  Symons. 


ON  THE  STYLE  OF  A  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  CATHEDRAL. 

OUGHT  a  cathedral  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
be  “Gothic”?  Can  it  be?  The  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Committee  took  for  granted,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way,  that  it  ought  and  could,  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  amazed  to  find 'that  nine-tenths  of  the  architects 
were  furious  with  them  for  so  limiting  the  style.  They 
have  bowed  before  the  gathering  storm  so  far  at  least 
as  to  allow  designs  in  other  styles  to  be  sent  in.  In 
examining  the  reasons  given  by  the  architects  *'  for  this 
rounding  on  the  practice  of  the  last  century  I  shall 
endeavour  to  criticise  them  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  might,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  really  valid 
pleas.  The  reasons  given  for  a  defensible  position  will 
not  always  hold.  It  is  worth  while  in  this  case  to  clear 
away  the  doubtful  pleas  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
difference. 

1.  The  first  of  these  pleas  is  that  modern  life  and 
thought  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  must  be 
hopelessly  antiquated  in  the  twentieth.  One  writer  ex¬ 
pressed  this  by  saying  that  to  adopt  so  ancient  an 
architecture  was  like  going  forth  into  modern  warfare 
with  cross-bows.  The  analogy  is  surely  misleading 
unless  we  are  to  think  that  Heaven,  like  the  Boers,  has 
so  improved  its  defensive  strategy  that  it  must  be 
assailed  with  slyer  and  up-to-date  weapons,  something 
corresponding  to  smokeless  powder  and  long-range 

*  See  the  correspondence  in  the  “  Times  ”,  and  a  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  architects  in  the  “Architectural  Review”  for 
November. 


rifles.  Now  the  fact  surely  is  that  so  far  as 
modern  life  differs  from  ancient  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  it  differs  by  denying,  doubting  or  neglect¬ 
ing  religion.  The  change  in  thought  and  habit 
then  is  an  argument  for  not  having  a  cathedral  at  all, 
but  hardly  for  modernising  the  cathedral.  In  other 
branches  of  life,  it  is  true,  modern  invention  and  habits 
have  called  for  new  architectural  forms.  A  railway 
station,  a  telegraph  office  are  conveniences  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  these 
conveniences  of  communication  have  no  analogue  in 
religious  activity.  Religion  is  an  activity  of  the  soul 
which  has  become  acute  at  various  points  in  history, 
dull  or  dead  at  others,  but  when  it  revives  it 
is  the  same  activity  and  progress  in  material  im¬ 
provement  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  with 
the  kind  of  building  that  enshrines  and  furthers 
worship.  The  cycle  of  properly  religious  ideas  and 
transactions  is  simple  and  universal,  namely  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  will  by  sacrifice  and  renunciation  to  a 
divine  will,  the  attainment  of  peace  and  communion  by 
this  act.  On  this  act  by  its  stages  of  meditation, 
prayer,  confession,  sacrifice,  communion  and  praise  the 
ritual  of  worship  is  founded,  and  in  its  most  elaborate 
shape  figures  the  whole  cycle  by  the  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  and  mystical  performance  of  the  sacrament.  On 
the  skeleton  of  ritual  the  church  is  built  and  this 
skeleton  and  its  architectural  shrine  were  most  fully 
articulated  and  clothed  for  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
mediaeval  churches.  Protestantism  reaffirmed  the  inner 
religious  cycle,  but  more  and  more  disturbed  the  outer 
by  the  inordinate  place  given  to  preaching.  The  detail 
of  exhortation  became  the  principal  feature,  and  this 
reacted  on  the  building  frame  by  turning  the  church 
into  a  lecture  hall  for  the  discussion  of  theology.  More 
modern  times  have  added  nothing.  The  doctrinal 
lecture  has  ceased  to  be  so  generally  attractive  and 
convincing,  hence  other  kinds  of  entertainment  have 
crept  in,  such  as  political  and  literary  disquisitions. 
“Teeming  modern  thought”  then,  either  does  not 
include  religion,  or  if  it  does,  must  go  back  to  school 
in  the  ages  when  it  was  understood. 

2.  But  another  favourite  argument  is — “  Religion 
remains  the  same,  but  its  expression,  its  language 
alters.  We  do  not  speak  to-day  the  language  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  no  more  can  we  express 
our  ideas  architecturally  in  the  language  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ”.  This  sounds  plausible  for  a  moment 
only.  One  writer  puts  it  that  we  should  not  think  of 
asking  Kipling  to  write  an  ode  in  the  language  of 
Chaucer.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  languageof  modern 
poetry  differs  hardly  at  all  from  the  language  of  Chaucer, 
certainly  much  less  than  it  differs  from  the  language 
peculiar  to  Kipling.  When  Mr.  Kipling  himself  turns 
from  speaking  in  a  colloquial  manner  in  colloquial 
verse  and  attempts  the  grave  manner  of  poetry  he 
returns  to  a  language  which  has  not  altered  for 
centuries.  Poetry,  like  religion,  is  concerned  with  a 
few  simple  matters  that  do  not  change  with  modern  pro¬ 
gress  and  science,  the  matter  of  the  passions  affections 
emotions.  If  we  revert  to  the  mood  in  which  these 
can  be  poetically  spoken  of  we  drop  modern  slang 
and  use  the  ancient  language.  If  this  is  true  of  poetry 
it  is  doubly  so  of  religious  language.  Does  anyone 
propose  to  rewrite  the  Prayer-book  in  the  dialect  of 
“  Soldiers  Three  ”  ?  But  what  is  untrue  of  language 
holds  still  less  of  architecture.  Language  is  made  up 
of  arbitrary  symbols,  good  in  one  country  and  not  in 
another  ;  these  symbols  may  change  their  meaning  and 
their  whole  system  may  become  obsolete.  Architecture 
is  a  direct  expression  of  need  or  feeling  that  universally 
holds  good  when  the  same  need  and  feeling  revive  ;  it 
does  not  age,  any  more  than  the  natural  as  opposed  to 
the  arbitrary  use  of  gesture. 

In  another  shape  the  argument  runs.  “  Gothic  when 
it  was  in  use  was  not  only  a  sacred  but  a  colloquial 
tongue.  If  we  build  churches  in  Gothic  we  should  also 
build  houses.  If  we  build  our  houses  in  another  style 
we  should  build  our  churches  in  the  same.”  But 
Gothic,  like  the  other  great  original  styles,  was  de¬ 
veloped  expressly  for  sacred  buildings.  It  was  never 
really  fitted  for  domestic  building,  and  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  demand  that  the  exalted  style  fitted  for  poetry 
I  or  religion  should  be  the  same  as  the  colloquial. 
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o.  A  third  argument  takes  the  form  of  requiring  some 
fresh  and  “  individual  ”  style  instead  of  going  back  to 
any  “  dead  ”  style.  “  Let  the  architect  express  himself” 
it  is  said.  This  desire  does  not  take  account  of  the  facts. 
Architecture,  in  its  broad  lines,  is  a  complete  and  ex¬ 
hausted  art.  The  styles  are  not  a  few  out  of  innumer¬ 
able  possible  fancies  in  building  ;  they  represent  at 
bottom  the  few  possible  ways  of  setting  up  walls, 
contriving  openings  in  them  and  covering  in  the 
spaces  from  wall  to  wall  with  a  roof.  All  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  doing  this  in  stone  have  probably 
been  adopted  or  for  good  reasons  rejected  already. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  inspiration  may  come  from  the 
constructive  necessities  of  a  new  material  like  steel. 
That  is  true  of  the  buildings  in  which  such  construction 
is  desirable,  but  no  one,  I  think,  has  contended  that 
the  girder  and  cantilever  will  inspire  anything  more 
expressive  for  church  architecture  than  the  stone  vault. 
The  space  then  in  which  individual  design  can  play  is 
very  restricted,  and  what  is  called  for  is  less  indi¬ 
vidualising  than  universalising,  that  is  to  say  clearing 
the  ancient  styles  of  what  is  accidental  in  them  and 
irrational  and  fitting  them  closer  to  constructive  necessity 
and  imaginative  expression.  Thus  in  the  classic  orders 
there  are  many  elements  that  have  no  logical  necessity 
at  all,  and  in  Gothic  cathedrals  the  cruciform  shape, 
the  arrangement  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  number  of 
other  features  are  traditional,  not  essential. 

4.  A  variant  on  3  is  the  hope  of  getting  design  by 
suppressing  the  designer.  “  Let  us  have  no  archi¬ 
tect”,  it  is  desperately  proposed,  “  but  only  ‘  building’. 
Everything  will  come  by  way  of  good  construction, 
knowledge  of  the  material,  and  so  forth  ”.  No  great 
style  yet  has  been  made  by  construction  alone,  though 
every  style  is  directed  and  limited  by  construction. 
Greek  architecture  mimics  wooden  construction  in 
stone.  Gothic  architecture,  even  if  it  be  true  that  the 
pointed  arch  came  first  into  use  as  a  convenience  in 
vaulting,  adopted  it  throughout  for  its  beauty  and 
expressiveness  ;  there  is  no  constructive  need  of 
it  in  the  arcades  and  windows.  Another  alter¬ 
native  is  to  suppress  the  architect  in  favour  of 
a  group  of  craftsmen.  This  reposes  surely  on 
an  unthinkable  view  of  mediaeval  building.  Then, 
as  now,  a  leading  mind  must  have  imposed  itself  on  the 
whole  body  of  workers,  whether  called  architect  or  not. 
The  fact  that  the  Gothic  architect  had  bodies  of  crafts¬ 
men  so  trained  that  a  certain  freedom  could  be  left 
them  in  carrying  out  decorative  detail  is  scarcely  an 
argument  for  handing  over  both  detail  and  main 
design  to  workmen  who  have  no  tradition  of  style  at 
all.  That  the  mediaeval  workman  was  often  a  bit  of 
an  architect,  is  an  argument  for  the  architect  at  the 
head  being  more  and  not  less  a  designer. 

I  think  then,  that  if  we  are  frank,  and  cut  away  all 
the  arguments  that  will  not  bear  looking  at,  the  protest 
against  Gothic  cannot  stand  on  the  grounds  that  Gothic 
is  an  antiquated  style  and  that  modern  times  can  pro¬ 
duce  something  new  and  fitter.  The  humbler  truth 
probably  is  that  we  cannot  build  Gothic  if  we  would, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  ground  that  the  committee’s 
demand  can  be  reasonably  met.  Professional  talk 
about  committees  having  no  right  to  dictate  a  style  is 
beside  the  mark. 

The  committee  when  they  say  “We  want  a  Gothic 
building  ”  mean  this,  that  they  wish  to  have  a  religious 
building  and  of  the  existing  examples  of  cathedrals  in 
England  they  prefer  Westminster  Abbey  to  S.  Paul’s 
on  that  ground.  In  this  preference  they  are  surely 
justified.  Whatever  S.  Paul’s  may  be,  whether  or  not 
finer  architecture  abstractly  than  the  Abbey,  however 
much  expressing  might  majesty  and  dominion,  civic 
pomp  and  splendour,  it  is  no  match  for  the  Abbey 
in  religious  effect  ;  by  religious  effect  in  architecture 
being  meant  a  combination  of  solemnity  with  mystery. 
There  is  sacred  architecture  as  certainly  as  there  is 
sacred  music  favouring  the  inward  secrecy,  the  upward 
lifting  of  prayer.  To  this  if  the  architect  retorts  that 
“  the  sacrosanctity  of  the  pointed  arch  is  a  poisonous 
heresy”  the  committee  may  reply  that  at  least  it  has 
gone  to  the  making  of  unsurpassed  effects  in  sacred 
buildings.  If  the  architect  is  prepared  to  contend  that 
other  styles,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Norman  have 
yielded  equal  results,  the  committee  may  still  argue 


that  in  England  the  most  familiar  and  prevailing  is 
Gothic  and  it  is  foolish  to  lose  the  power  of  a  venerable 
tradition. 

At  this  point  I  think  the  architect  must  change  his 
line  and  say,  “  The  fact  is  we  architects  are  all  sick  of 
attempts  at  Gothic.  We  have  tried  to  imitate  the  old 
churches  and  it  has  been  a  ghastly  failure.  We  have 
not  the  knowledge  by  which  the  Gothic  architects 
arrived  at  their  wild  curiosities  of  construction,  nor 
have  we  the  bodies  of  trained  artists  who  carried  out 
their  infinite  enrichment.  The  shop-sham  of  the  thing 
that  we  and  you  have  been  covering  the  country  with 
and  destroying  the  old  churches  with  is  nauseous.  The 
cathedrals  belong  to  an  unparalleled  age  of  frenzy 
in  church-building  when  whole  communities  turned 
builders,  as  at  other  times  in  a  feeble  way  they  have 
turned  speculators  or  novel-writers.  Gothic  is  too 
difficult  a  style.  The  honest  man  will  for  the  present 
let  it  be  ”.  “  Then  ”,  replies  the  Committee-man,  “  you 

mean  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  a  religious  build¬ 
ing  ?  ”  “Perhaps  it  comes  to  that”,  returns  the 
architect  :  “  This  is  not  a  religious  age  ;  we  can  supply 
you  with  a  dignified,  commodious,  cheerful  meeting- 
place  ;  a  few  of  us,  like  Mr.  Bentley  at  Westminster, 
may  compass  a  certain  bare  grandeur  and  solemnity  ; 
but  in  the  name  of  modesty  and  honesty  let  us  not 
pretend  to  Gothic”.  D.  S.  M. 


TWO  PLAYS,  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR. 

ROM  a  talented  writer  who  has  not  hitherto  tried 
dramaturgy  a  better  play  may  be  expected  than 
from  a  talented  writer  who  has  written  plays  only.  By 
“  a  better  play  ”  I  mean,  of  course,  not  a  play  that  is 
technically  better,  but  one  that  savours  less  of  those 
stale  traditions  which  beset  the  theatre.  Light  is 
likelier  to  be  cast  from  without  than  from  within.  The 
saviour  of  our  drama  would  be  a  middle-aged  man  who, 
after  spending  his  youth  in  assimilating  the  outer  world, 
suddenly  discovered  in  himself  a  born  dramatist.  Alas  ! 
that  kind  of  belated  trouvaille  seems  to  be  impossible. 
The  born  dramatist  takes  to  the  theatre  as  soon  (re¬ 
latively)  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water.  Straight  down 
to  the  fascinating  little  pond  he  waddles,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  swimming  round  and  round  it,  and 
feeding  and  thriving  on  the  weed  that  covers  it. 
Others  there  are  who  discover  the  pond  only  after  they 
have  learnt  something  of  the  dry  land  we  live  on,  but 
they  are  the  non-aquatic  creatures — they  cannot  swim. 
When,  after  a  fascinated  and  shivering  pause,  they 
dive  in  with  a  terrific  splash,  they  either  sink  solidly  to 
the  bottom  and  there  end  their  days,  or  scramble  out 
as  best  they  can,  to  be  “  restored  ”  by  kind  friends  and 
warned  never  to  be  so  foolish  again.  But  anyhow 
they  do  make  their  splash.  The  duck-weed  does  part 
under  their  impact.  The  water  does  bubble  up.  I, 
loafing  on  the  bank,  do  get  some  sort  of  a  thrill.  In 
other  words,  I  prefer  the  amateur  dramatist  to  the 
professional.  I  prefer  ill-given  glimpses  of  real  life  to 
well-contrived  panoramas  of  a  life  that  does  not  exist. 
I  prefer,  for  example,  “The  Likeness  of  the  Night” 
to  “The  Sentimentalist  ”.  Both  plays  are  equally  well- 
meant.  Mr.  Esmond,  I  am  sure,  set  out  to  give  us  a 
sincere  story,  but  his  slight  knowledge  and  love  of 
life  were  quickly  overborne  by  his  very  great  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  theatre  and  all  its  dear  little  old  tricks 
and  dodges.  Mrs.  Clifford,  likewise,  set  out  to  give 
us  a  sincere  story,  but  partly  through  her  ignorance 
of  the  means  by  which  real  life  can  be  without  damage 
translated  into  drama,  she  failed  to  make  her  story 
seem  true  as  a  whole.  Neither  play,  then,  is  satis¬ 
factory.  But  Mrs.  Clifford,  for  all  her  floundering, 
does  manage  to  get  some  real  human  character  into 
hers.  Mr.  Esmond  gets  none  into  his. 

But  stay!  I  wrong  him.  The  prologue  to  “The 
Sentimentalist  ”  more  than  passes  muster.  I  will 
not  make  him  and  myself  ridiculous  by  comparing 
it  with  any  of  the  great  scenes  of  “first  love”  in 
literature.  It  would  seem  but  a  scrannel  tune  if  you 
tried  it  after  the  “  Diversion  on  a  Penny  Whistle 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  with  modern  English 
drama,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  first-love- 
scene  conceived  with  such  imaginative  truth.  If 
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only  Mr.  Esmond  had  not  ventured  beyond  his  pro¬ 
logue  !  In  the  twenty-three  years  that  elapse  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  play  he  goes  hopelessly  to  the 
bad.  Scarcely  has  the  curtain  risen  when  we  realise 
that  we  have  to  deal  now  with  a  hardened  and 
irreclaimable  sinner  of  the  lowest  theatrical  order. 
Reading  these  words,  Mr.  Esmond  may  suspect  me  of 
confusing  him  with  Evan  Griffin,  the  hero  of  his  play. 
True,  this  hero,  who  in  the  prologue  was  a  young  poet, 
has  become  in  the  interval  a  demon  of  worldly  wicked¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  Mr.  Esmond,  not  he,  that  I  blame  for 
his  perversion.  Had  Evan  been  a  creature  in  real  life, 
with  a  real  will  of  his  own,  he  would  have  remained 
quite  respectable  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  jilted 
by  the  girl  whom  he  loved.  He  would  have  been  much 
embittered  by  her  faithlessness.  He  would  have  raved 
and  sulked,  and  would  have  written  in  immature  verse 
furious  diatribes  against  the  female  sex.  In  course  of 
time  (say,  when  he  attained  his  majority)  he  would 
have  realised  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  girl  who  had  tricked  him  was  typical  of  her 
entire  sex.  He  would  have  taken  a  broader  view  of 
life,  and  would  have  begun  to  enjoy  himself.  Sooner 
or  later,  he  would  have  fallen  in  love  again  pour  le  bon 
motif.  By  that  time  he  would  have  altogether  forgotten 
and  forgiven  his  first  love.  Of  course,  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  might  not  have  done  so  ;  but  as  he  was  a  poet, 
(and  as  poets  are  amorous  and  consequently  forgetful, 
and  as  they  are  very  quick  to  forgive  anyone  for  any¬ 
thing  that  has  quickened  their  experience  and  been  by 
them  moulded  into  the  form  of  their  - art,)  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  would  have  done  so.  At 
any  rate,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  his  jilting  as  the  signal  for  entering  on  a  career 
of  dismal,  painstaking  villainy.  He  would  not  during 
the  next  twenty-three  years  have  gone  about  the  world 
betraying  every  possible  woman  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  only  too  anxious  to  betray  him  if  she  got  the 
chance.  When,  at  length,  he  met  again  the  lady  who 
had  jilted  him  he  would  not  have  glared  at  her  and 
exclaimed  “You  have  robbed  me  of  my  respect  for 
women  and  of  my  belief  in  love”,  for  she  would  not 
have  robbed  him  of  anything  of  the  kind.  In  a  word, 
he  would  not,  in  real  life,  have  become  a  transpontine 
villain.  That  he  does  so  on  the  stage  is  not  his  fault, 
poor  fellow  !  but  his  creator’s.  It  is  Mr.  Esmond  who 
is  the  real  villain  of  “The  Sentimentalist”.  It  is  he, 
not  his  creature,  that  we  ought  to  hiss.  Unfortunately, 
the  sins  of  the  creators  are  visited  on  their  creatures, 
and  we  lose  all  interest  in  poor  Evan  Griffin  as  soon  as 
we  know  that  he  has  been  forced  into  that  ridiculous 
stage-convention  which  ordains  that  a  man  who  is 
crossed  in  love  must  go  to  the  bad  even  though  he  had 
not  the  slightest  previous  tendency  thereto.  One  must 
admit  that  this  convention  does  not  belong  to  the  stage 
only.  It  is  still  accepted  by  many  writers  of  books. 
Even  Lucas  Malet  accepts  it  for  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 
The  fact  that  his  jilting  is  due  to  his  physical  deformity 
makes  it  credible  that  he  should  have  rushed  off  to  the 
Continent  (always,  in  these  cases,  the  Continent  !)  with 
a  view  to  profligacy.  But  that  he  should  have  become 
suddenly  so  dead  to  all  his  own  self  that  he  could 
ignore  and  nearly  break  the  heart  of  his  mother,  to 
whom,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
passionately  devoted,  is  as  incredible  as  that  he,  having 
duly  become  a  monster  of  viciousness,  should  have  been 
torn  with  agonies  of  remorse  and  self-loathing  because 
he  had  not  rejected  the  advances  of  an  obviously  “im¬ 
proper  ”  married  woman  for  whom  he  had  a  real  passion, 
and  whose  husband  he  had  never  even  seen.  Sir 
Richard,  as  a  villain,  is  a  melodramatic  figment.  So 
is  Evan  Griffin.  Some  of  the  dramatic  critics,  thinking 
powerfully,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scene 
in  which  Evan,  purified  by  love  for  the  daughter  of  his 
jiltress,  murders  the  Duke,  her  bridegroom,  is  not 
quite  probable.  What  do  they  want?  What  is  such 
a  figure  as  Evan  there  for,  if  not  to  thrill  us  with 
a  murder?  If  the  murder  be  really  thrilling,  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Evan’s 
poisoned  heart  is  quite  uninteresting  ;  but  Evan’s 
poisoned  serpent  is  very  great  fun  indeed.  The  doomed 
Duke  is  admirably  played  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset, 
who,  in  expressing  the  emotion  of  terror,  has  no  rival 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  has  no  rival  in 


expressing  grim  determination,  was  an  admirable 
murderer.  In  the  prologue  he  was  duly  boyish  and 
natural,  and  Miss  Miriam  Clements  was  duly  girlish. 

I  have  lavished  so  much  space  on  “The  Senti¬ 
mentalist”  that  about  “The  Likeness  of  the  Night”  I 
must  leave  unsaid  much  that  I  meant  to  say.  I  should 
like  to  have  praised  in  detail  the  drawing  of  the  three 
chief  characters.  Especially  well  conceived  is  the  dull, 
stiff,  literal-minded  English  lady  who,  loving  her 
husband  romantically,  has  not  the  technique  for  ex¬ 
pressing  to  him  her  love,  and  succeeds  only  in  boring 
him  to  distraction.  This  Mrs.  Archerson  is  a  character 
that  lives  indeed,  quite  apart  from  Mrs.  Kendal’s 
superb  impersonation  of  it.  Only  in  the  end  does 
it  become  unreal.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Kendal 
cannot  gloss  that  part  of  it  into  verisimilitude. 
Mrs.  Archerson’s  unreality  begins  only  when  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  her  across  the  footlights. 
The  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  love  for  another 
woman  never  would  have  caused  her  to  commit 
suicide  even  in  so  dreary  a  place  as  Gibraltar.  The 
suicide  is  a  piece  of  stage-convention  at  which  Mrs 
Clifford  must  have  clutched  because  she  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  sure  of  herself  as  a  dramatist  to  feel  that  she 
could  bring  the  play  to  a  conclusion  that  should  be 
natural  without  being  tame.  But,  even  if  we  accept 
the  suicide,  we  cannot  believe  that  Mrs.  Archerson, 
dying  (literally)  to  secure  her  husband’s  happiness, 
would  have  left  for  him  a  letter  to  make  him  unhappy 
by  announcing  her  heroic  intention.  Here  Mrs.  Clifford 
seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim,  not  to  lack  of  technique, 
but  to  that  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  moral  retri¬ 
bution  which  is  widely  held  even  by  people  who 
do  not  write  for  the  stage.  To  propagate  that 
belief,  she  should  have  allowed  Mrs.  Archerson’s 
letter  to  reach  her  husband  punctually.  Then,  doubt¬ 
less,  he,  being  a  very  decent  man  in  his  way, 
would  have  felt  himself  permanently  cut  off  from  the 
woman  whom  he  loved.  But  the  letter  is  accidentally 
delayed.  It  arrives  some  time  after  Mr.  Archerson’s 
second  marriage.  Of  course,  it  comes  as  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  shock  to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  natural 
(for  the  moment)  is  their  notion  that  it  will  keep  them 
for  ever  apart.  But  anyone  else  can  see  that  it  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Anyone  except,  presumably, 
Mrs.  Clifford,  who  rings  down  the  curtain  as  though 
this  fleeting  emotion  were  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter — the  triumphant  proof  that  the  second 
Mrs.  Archerson  had  all  along  been  right  in  her  theory 
that  no  amount  of  natural  passion  can  save  us  from 
lasting  unhappiness  as  a  consequence  of  infringing  the 
social  code.  Mrs.  Clifford  might  have  adduced  a  more 
specious  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  retribution,  and 
given  a  more  logical  end  to  her  play,  if  she  had  made  the 
Archersons  discover  that  their  mutual  passion,  which 
had  thriven  on  the  forbidden  fruit  of  intrigue,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  thrive  on  the  plain  regimen  of  matri¬ 
mony.  However,  much  must  be  forgiven  to  a  writer 
who  during  three  acts  of  a  play  has  shown  us  three 
really  human  characters.  Mrs.  Kendal  I  have  already 
called  superb.  If  you  care  to  search  the  dictionary  for 
still  stronger  epithets,  you  may  write  them  between 
these  lines,  with  my  full  sanction.  Mrs.  Tree,  as  the 
second  wife,  gave  a  very  brilliant  and  touching  per¬ 
formance.  And  Mr.  Kendal  was  as  accomplished  as 
ever.  Max. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NORWICH  UNION. 

ROM  those  who  systematically  follow  the  progress 
of  the  most  important  British  insurance  com¬ 
panies  the  annual  reports  receive  so  much  attention, 
and  so  much  is  heard  in  various  ways  of  the  doings  of 
the  companies,  that  little  opportunity  arises  for  sur¬ 
prises  to  occur.  But  every  now  and  then  some  special 
event  takes  place  which  pleasurably  fulfils  anticipations 
or  perhaps  “better  betters  expectations”  than  could 
have  been  thought  possible. 

The  report  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance 
Society  which  is  published  this  week  is  a  happy  illus¬ 
tration  of  great  progress  having  been  expected,  and  of 
greater  progress  having  been  made.  We  hope  that  by 
this  time  most  readers  of  these  articles  on  insurance 
are  fully  aware  of  the  increased  strength  of  reserves 
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and  of  the  improvement  in  bonus  prospects  that  results 
from  assuming  a  low  rate  of  interest  in  valuing  the 
liabilities  of  a  Life  office.  Prior  to  1S86  the  valuations 
of  the  Norwich  Union  were  made  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  ; 
at  that  date  the  reserves  were  calculated  with  interest 
at  3!  per  cent.  In  iSgt  and  1896  the  position  of  the 
Society  was  improved  by  the  liabilities  being  valued  at 
3  per  cent.  ;  and  now  a  further  step  in  advance  has 
been  taken,  and  the  valuation  at  30  June  this  year  has 
been  based  upon  interest  at  2\  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that,  as  a  mere 
provision  for  meeting  liabilities,  a  25  per  cent,  basis  for 
the  valuation  is  entirely  superfluous  ;  but  as  a  means 
of  providing  future  bonuses  at  a  high  rate  it  is  of 
supreme  importance.  The  adoption  of  a  stringent 
basis  of  valuation  implies  that  the  difference  between 
the  liabilities  provided  for,  and  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities  as  actually  realised  constitutes  surplus  which, 
in  a  Mutual  office  like  the  Norwich  Union,  is  wholly 
available  for  the  participating  policy-holders.  When, 
as  in  the  present  case,  liabilities  are  provided  for, 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  liabilities  that  will  be  incurred 
the  surplus  cannot  fail  to  be  large,  the  bonus  cannot 
fail  to  be  good 

We  knew  very  well  that  the  Norwich  Union  had  been 
very  prosperous  during  the  past  five  years  ;  their  new 
business  has  been  exceptionally  large,  and,  when  this 
fact  has  been  properly  taken  into  account,  their  ex¬ 
penditure  has  not  only  been  much  less  than  in  previous 
years,  but  has  shown  the  office  to  be  among  the  most 
economically  managed  of  British  life  assurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  Society  has  solved  the  problem  of  doing  a 
very  large  new  business,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
its  expenditure  at  a  very  low  rate.  Probably  no  other 
office  has  so  successfully  attained  these  two  objects 
which  normally  prove  impossible  of  simultaneous 
accomplishment. 

The  Norwich  Union  was  founded  in  the  very  early 
years  of  the  last  century,  and  affords  a  by  no  means 
solitary  instance  of  the  success  which  attends  offices 
having  their  origin  something  like  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  are  reminded  that  the  Norwich  Union  came 
into  being  in  the  remote  past  by  a  provision  in  the 
Society’s  constitution  that  one-fifth  of  the  surplus 
should  be  carried  forward  undistributed.  In  order  to 
comply  with  this  provision,  which  was  a  very  wise  pre¬ 
caution  when  the  science  of  assurance  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  valuation  was  made  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis, 
and  in  addition  to  the  one-fifth  of  the  surplus  which 
was  carried  forward,  an  amount  was  added  sufficient  to 
provide  for  all  its  liabilities  on  a  2 ^  per  cent,  basis. 
Another  relic  of  the  past  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
bonus  distribution  adopted  by  the  office.  The  old 
system  allots  bonuses  on  a  cash  basis,  which  results  in 
a  decrease  of  the  reversionary  bonuses  as  the  lives 
become  older.  At  least  as  regards  new  policies,  these 
conditions  are  altered,  and  members  may  take  their 
bonuses  in  whichever  way  they  please. 

We  have  long  thought  that  much  of  the  success  of 
the  Norwich  Union  is  practically  due  to  the  location  of 
its  head  offices  in  a  provincial  city,  which  tends  to 
enable  the  directors  and  manager  to  give  more  thorough 
and  leisurely  attention  to  detail  than  is  normally  possible 
in  the  City  of  London.  In  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  policy-holders  for  receiving  the  valuation  report  an 
interesting  ceremony  was  held.  The  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  building  was  laid,  a  fact  which  affords  material 
testimony  to  the  substantial  progress  of  which  the 
statistics  of  the  office  give  proof. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ARMY  AND  THE  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  November,  1901. 

Sir, — Some  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  standing 
objects  of  gentle  satire  or  humorous  comment  in  the 
clubs  and  in  the  press  was  a  certain  “  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  society  ”  which  a  then  shining  light  in  the  army 
and  at  the  War  Office  had  gathered  around  him. 
Times  are  changed.  The  army  no  longer  poses  as  a 
theme  of  admiration,  least  of  all  of  self-admiration. 


That  honour  is  now  reserved  for  the  press.  One  of 
your  contemporaries  last  Saturday  week  stated  the 
case  to  perfection  in  summing  up  the  attitude  of 
the  leading  dailies  towards  General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  when  he  was  placed  on  half-pay  : — “  The 
approval  of  the  step  expressed  in  the  press  has  been 
most  remarkable,  and  the  few  protests  have  been 
weak  or  hysterical.  But  though  there  has  been  a 
consensus  of  approval,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
over-emphasise  the  incident,  and  General  Buller  has, 
we  are  delighted  to  see,  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  and  kindliness.  Nothing  could,  in  fact, 
have  been  more  dignified  than  the  way  in  which  the 
‘  Times  ’  and  the  ‘  Morning  Post  ’,  the  ‘  Daily  Mail  ’  and 
the  ‘  Standard  ’,  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph  ’  and  the  ‘  Daily 
Chronicle  ’,  and  the  majority  of  the  great  dailies,  have 
dealt  with  the  subject.” 

“  Dignified  ”  !  “  Consideration  and  kindliness  ”  ! 

Not  invariably,  I  fear.  I  will  make  one  quotation, 
from  the  leading  journal,  the  “Times”  of  21  October. 
In  a  brief  review  of  General  Buller’s  career  I  find 
these  sentences  : — “  Here  it  was  that  for  a  second  time 
Sir  Redvers  showed  that  he  could  conduct  a  retreat. 
He  safely  withdrew  the  desert  column  from  Gubat  to 
Gakdul.  In  glancing  at  the  final  chapters  of  Sir 
Redvers’  military  career  it  seems  that  there  is  a  great 
fatality  running  through  the  history  of  his  active 
service.  It  has  so  often  been  in  withdrawals  that  he 
has  prided  himself,  when  perhaps  other  men  would  not 
have  withdrawn.”  Is  that  “  kindly  ”  or  “  considerate  ”  ? 
It  is  a  stab  in  the  back.  It  is  the  cowardly  act  which 
every  Englishman  condemns  as  “hitting  a  man  when 
he  is  down  ”.  The  “  Spectator  ”  is  a  strange  judge  of 
what  is  “dignified”;  but  we  may  certainly  expect  a 
little  eccentricity  from  a  review  which  applauded  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  hysterics  (“  with  tears  in  his  eyes” 
if  we  are  to  believe  a  critic  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes”)  over  “our  great  imperial  poet”,  and 
which  tried  to  start  an  agitation  for  the  recall 
of  Lord  Kitchener.  The  press  no  doubt  is  aware 
that  the  army  does  not  stand  by  the  whole  of  Sir 
Redvers’  speech  at  Westminster;  but  with  the  opening 
part  of  it,  that  which  spoke  up  boldly  in  defence  of 
the  many  gallant  officers  on  whose  one  or  two  mistakes 
the  press  has  been  so  pitiless,  the  army  to  a  man 
sympathises.  It  is  significant  enough  of  the  feeling 
that  prevails  that  a  year  ago  a  reviewer  in  the 
“Spectator”  stated  with  a  tone  of  pride  that  he 
had  not  allowed  his  pen  to  betray  him  into  one  single 
criticism  of  the  war  or  the  army ;  and  that  more 
recently  the  “Aberdeen  Daily  Journal”  assured  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour  that  it  and  its  Scotch  contemporaries 
were  guiltless  of  the  indiscretions  that  had  sullied  the 
columns  of  the  Southron  press.  The  mere  fact  that 
these  things  are  written  shows  that  there  is  a  feeling  in 
the  air  that  the  press  has  gone  too  far  during  the  South 
African  war. 

In  a  measure,  that  is,  allowing  for  differences  of 
political  and  other  opinion,  the  press  of  this  country  is 
a  vast  co-operative  association.  It  has,  so  to  speak, 
made  a  “  corner”  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the 
expression  of  opinion.  It  is  not  always  impartial. 
Impartiality  would  bid  it  give  publicity  to  both  sides  of 
a  question.  It  does  not  by  any  means  always  do  so. 
In  the  face  of  this  great  co-operative  press  agency, 
the  army  is  in  a  great  measure  powerless.  To  cope 
with  it  an  army  defence  union  is  needed.  If  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  could  develop  a  little  more 
independence  and  originality  of  thought  and  action,  it 
might  well  make  its  power  felt  as  a  champion  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  army.  Under  the  present  regime 
however  that  can  hardly  be  hoped  for.  The  most  facile 
writer  and  speaker  on  the  Council  makes  the  “  Times” 
the  vehicle  of  his  ideas.  An  Army  League  has  been 
recently  started,  but  it  probably  does  not  regard  it  as 
one  of  its  duties  to  see  that  public  opinion  does  justice, 
not  injustice,  to  the  service  that  it  represents.  It  is 
indeed  a  strange  thing  that  one  of  the  two  great  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  needs  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  press  of  its  own  country.  Yet  so  it  is. 

You,  Sir,  have  just  recorded  your  views  on  “The 
Canker  in  the  Army  ”.  Has  the  thought  never  entered 
your  mind  that  the  criticisms,  and  more  than  criticisms, 
of  the  press  are  fostering  that  canker,  if  indeed  it 
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seriously  exists?  You  can  remember  as  well  as  I  can 
all  that  was  written  of  Lord  Methuen  twenty-two 
months  ago,  and  you  too  have  read  the  later  panegyrics 
that  have  rewarded  that  officer’s  patient  perseverance 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Lord  Methuen  is.but  one  instance. 
You  too  remember  the  thousands  of  letters  that  were 
reprinted,  too  many  of  them  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
and  capacity  of  the  writer’s  superior  officers.  These 
are  the  things  that  undermine  discipline.  It  became 
necessary  to  forbid  officers  and  men  in  South  Africa  to 
describe  or  criticise  military  operations  in  their  private 
letters,  and  sometimes  those  letters  came  stamped 
“passed  press  censor”.  That  was  the  result  of 
publishing  private  letters  in  the  papers.  One  West- 
country  journal,  I  recollect,  offered  half  a  guinea  for 
any  soldier’s  letter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  war-correspondents  who  served 
in  South  Africa  are  of  opinion  that  their  services  to 
King  and  country  are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
the  same  rewards  and  decorations  as  are  conferred 
upon  soldiers.  A  claim  to  this  effect  was  put  forward 
at  the  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  at 
Leeds,  and  was  again  supported  at  a  Press  Association 
dinner  by  Lord  Glenesk,  Sir  William  Treloar,  and 
others.  When  we  recall  the  unflattering  terms  in 
which  some  of  these  correspondents  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  their  own  fellows,  we  can  realise  that  the 
War  Office  authorities  will  have  a  difficult  task  in 
deciding  where  to  draw  the  line.  Lord  Stanley’s 
personal  experience  will  be  useful.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  may  see  His  Majesty  holding  an  investiture  at 
S.  James’s  Palace,  to  confer  medals  and  decorations  on 
war-correspondents  ;  but  before  that  happens,  it  would 
seem  to  be  essential  that  journalists  in  the  field  should 
submit  themselves  to  the  same  laws  of  military  discipline 
as  the  soldiers  whose  rewards  they  desire  to  share.  There 
will  then  be  less  risk  of  a  repetition  of  that  unmeasured 
criticism  of  the  army  and  the  War  Office,  the  just  meed 
of  which  the  war-correspondent  considers  to  be  “the 
same  rewards  as  are  given  to  soldiers  ”. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Author  of  “The  Army  and 
the  Press  in  1900  ”. 

[With  the  general  position  taken  up  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  we  agree.  Far  too  many  private  soldiers’ 
letters  have  been  published.  Also  much  of  the  press 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field 
has  been  ill-advised  and  much  more  of  it  sheerly  silly. 
It  would  probably  be  found  that  such  writing  was  the 
work  of  mere  journalists,  not  of  military  men.  We 
may  inform  our  correspondent,  to  whose  protest  we 
are  inclined  to  give  full  weight,  his  position  fully 
entitling  him  to  make  it,  that  what  is  written  in  this 
Review  on  the  army  is  invariably  written  by  experi¬ 
enced  military  men.  Such  criticism,  our  correspondent 
will  admit,  will  not  be  wanton,  and  severity  if  not 
wanton  is  not  in  itself  to  be  deprecated.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  war-correspondents  should  be  decorated  is  of 
course  farcical.  Every  genuine  military  critic  will  be 
in  favour  of  making  these  gentlemen  scarcer. 

Ed.  S.  R.] 


HYMNAL  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  November,  1901. 

Sir, — I  always  regarded  Bishop  Wilberforce  as  the 
Marplot  of  the  expressed  wish  that  Convocation  should 
undertake  to  compile  a  book  of  hymns  which  would  be 
generally  accepted  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Bishop  pleaded  that  vested  interests  were  entitled  to 
be  considered — which  was  understood  to  refer  to  hymns 
then  being  prepared  for  publication.  So  the  matter 
was  dropped,  and  we  have  been  flooded  ever  since  with 
a  host  of  collections.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me 
the  “  English  Churchman  ”  of  that  time  expressed  its 
earnest  regret,  because  there  were  then  living  men  who 
were  admirably  qualified  for  the  work,  notably,  Keble. 

Charles  Wesley  was  wont  to  say  that  anybody  could 
alter  his  hymns,  but  that  they  must  not  then  be  called 
his.  Yours,  &c. 

Hymn-Book  Reformer. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  EPSOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Crown  Office  Row,  Temple,  E.C. 

23  October,  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  short  notice  of  “  Epsom  :  its  History 
and  Surroundings”  which  appeared  on  page  502  of 
your  issue  of  19  October  your  reviewer  has  made  a 
rather  curious  error  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
my  drawing  your  notice.  The  list  of  “  Birds”  which  I 
supplied  to  Mr.  Home  is  not  as  your  reviewer  states  a 
list  of  the  birds  of  Surrey  but  merely  a  list  of  the  birds 
which  occur  or  have  been  taken  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Epsom.  The  Surrey  list  is  vastly  greater 
and  the  statement  which  your  reviewer  makes  that  “  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  both  the  cirl  bunting  and  the 
green  sandpiper  are  described  as  very  scarce  species  in 
Surrey  ”  is,  of  course,  extremely  misleading. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  my  little  work  on  “The  Birds 
of  Surrey”  I  describe  the  cirl  bunting  as  “  probably  as 
common  in  Surrey  as  in  any  other  county  in  England” 
(p.  127)  and  of  the  green  sandpiper  I  did  not  consider 
that  specific  occurrences  were  worth  setting  out  but 
contented  myself  with  writing  that  “  It  has  been  killed 
and  observed  on  many  occasions  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Surrey”  (p.  309). 

Apologising  for  troubling  you,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  A.  Bucknill. 


PARALYSIS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  22  October,  1901. 

Sir, — When  a  man  suffers  from  indigestion  or  a 
community  from  an  epidemic  the  doctor  is  called  in, 
but  when  a  nation  is  in  a  state  of  intellectual  paralysis 
or  at  least  torpor  brought  on  by  a  surfeit  of  facts — 
picked  up  for  the  most  part  from  print — with  whom 
should  tbe  remedy  lie  if  not  with  the  schoolmaster  ? 
The  doctor  has  studied  his  subject  and  can  prescribe 
with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  ;  can  the  school¬ 
master  do  the  same,  or  is  education  still  in  the 
“  quack  ”  stage  of  its  development?  May  not  teachers 
be  still  working  largely  by  rule  of  thumb,  looking,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  to  the  wrong  symptoms, 
as  proofs  of  the  progress  of  their  work  and  neglect¬ 
ing  matters  of  vital  concern?  The  outside  world  re¬ 
gards  the  possession  of  information — which  is  tangible 
and  can  be  easily  tested — as  the  outcome  of  success 
in  education,  and  few  people  have  the  courage  to  be 
judiciously  ignorant  ;  we  are  afraid  to  hazard  opinions 
or  to  make  shrewd  guesses  because  we  feel  that  in 
every  subject  there  is  somebody  who  knows  much  more 
than  we  do,  and,  for  fear  of  being  wrong  we  think  it 
best  to  find  out  first  what  he  says.  But  this  habit  of 
suspending  judgment  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  intellec¬ 
tual  inertia  and  to  lead  to  an  attitude  of  laissez  faire  in 
matters  which  can  and  ought  to  be  decided.  It  is  this 
tendency  which  must  be  combated  by  the  formation  of 
the  “  good  intellectual  habits  ”,  which,  according  to  the 
Pupil  Teacher  Departmental  Committee’s  report  of 
1898,  can  be  acquired  by  “  exercise  in  the  elementary 
material  ”  which  forms  the  substance  of  school  work- 
in  other  words  facts  and  information  are  educationally 
useful  in  ■so  far  as  intellectual  power  can  be  extracted 
from  the  manipulation  of  them  as  heat  can  be  extracted 
from  coal,  and  developed  biceps  from  the  use  of 
dumb-bells.  The  training  of  bluejackets  on  board 
sailing-ships  is  educational  in  this  sense,  whether  they 
are  called  upon  in  after  life  to  handle  ropes  and  sails  or 
not.  This  is  I  believe  the  fundamental  conception  of 
education  rightly  so  called,  and  the  material  practised 
upon  is  assimilated  all  the  more  readily  and  thoroughly 
since  its  assimilation  is  not  the  sole  nor  indeed  the 
chief  end  of  school  work. 

The  first  necessity  for  an  intellectual  recovery  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  to  ensure  that  our  teachers  had 
a  right  conception  both  of  the  end  of  education  and  of 
the  means  for  attaining  that  end — and  for  this  purpose 
our  training  college  system  must  be  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended— and  the  second  would  be  a  greater  trust  in  the 
ability  of  fully  qualified  teachers  to  do  their  work  as 
effectively  as  the  medical  man  does  his. 

The  prevalence  of  examinations  is,  I  think,  often  an 
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indication  that  the  teacher  is.  not  fully  trusted  ;  and  as 
these  examinations  are  mainly  tests  of  information 
framed  to  satisfy  “  the  man  in  "the  street  ”,  who  thinks 
that  instruction,  education  and  information  are  all  the 
same  thing,  preparation  for  these  examinations  must 
necessarily  hinder  the  most  enlightened  teacher  in  his 
work  by  forcing  him  to  become  to  some  extent  a 
crammer — the  patient  or  his  relations  in  fact  dictate 
to  the  practitioner  his  method  of  treatment.  Nominally 
every  individual  is  under  a  teacher  for  some  years  ;  the 
doctor  is  called  in  to  a  certain  proportion  occasionally 
as  even  vaccination  is  not  now  compulsory.  Yet  the 
State  is  more  attentive  to  the  qualifications  of  doctors 
than  to  those  of  teachers  although  education  receives 
yearly  millions  of  public  money.  A  man  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties  will  probably 
soon  become  tired  of  empty  or  merely  sensational 
fiction  and  so  the  demand  for  “  trashy  literature  ”  at 
public  libraries  might  decrease  ;  but  the  tastes  even  of 
the  mentally  alert  vary,  and  are  usually  formed  after 
school  life  has  ended. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 

[We  unreservedly  endorse  our  correspondent’s  main 
positions  ;  but  we  commend  to  his  attention  the  last 
report  of  the  London  School  Board  inspectors.  It 
may  be  as  unpleasant  reading  to  him  as  it  has  been  to 
us. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

PAN-AMERICANISMS— PANAMA  versus 
NICARAGUA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Edward  Street,  Brighton,  1901. 

Sir, — If  there  be  one  work  involving  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  engineering  skill,  and  unfaltering  enter¬ 
prise,  a  work  upon  which  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  shipping  interests  of  the  world  have  been  centred 
for  generations  past,  it  is  that  of  an  American  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
As  early  as  the  year  1514,  the  Spaniards — who,  as 
pioneers,  had  explored  and  colonised  those  vast  regions 
of  South  America — were  the  first  to  fix  the  mind  of 
Europe  on  the  work  which,  at  that  early  date,  was  but 
little  more  than  a  dream.  As  time  ran  on,  this  dream 
expanded  till  it  began  to  take  shape,  and  centuries  ago 
predictions  were  hazarded  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
dream  would  become  a  reality.  Following  the  Spaniards, 
though  long  after,  came  England’s  beloved  naval  hero, 
Nelson,  who,  in  1780,  directed  the  thoughts  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  work.  Still  time  ran  on,  when,  after 
a  long  lapse,  Napoleon  III.  wrote  his  matchless  essay, 
which  spread  abroad  the  truth  that  the  canal  was  but 
a  link  in  the  chain  binding  the  nations  of  the  earth  into 
one  universal  brotherhood. 

Time  again  rolled  on,  and  still  there  was  no  canal. 
Then  came  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who,  after  having 
pierced  the  Suez  isthmus,  uniting  Europe  with  the 
“  Far  East  ”,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  “  Far  West  ”. 
M.  de  Lesseps  recorded  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
route  for  a  canal,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  against  that  of 
Nicaragua.  This  decision  was  hailed  with  acclaim  by 
his  compatriots  and  the  Compagnie  Universelle  was 
forthwith  organised.  This  faith  of  the  French  nation, 
not  only  in  the  genius  of  their  renowned  engineer, 
no  less  than  in  Ins  timely  forecast  of  the  danger,  im¬ 
pending  (even  at  that  time)  over  European  interests 
should  this  Inter-Oceanic  Canal,  be  taken  through  a 
part  of  Central  American  territory  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  was  shown  by  the  enormous  capital  raised  in 
France  to  carry  this  great  work  to  a  completion,  and  on 
lines  which  the  great  engineer  himself  had  projected. 

All  honour  then  be  to  France,  for  embalming  the 
memory  of  their  enlightened  and  patriotic  fellow-citizen, 
Count  herdinand  de  Lesseps,  in  that  he  paved  the  way 
for,  and  forged  the  first  link  in,  the  chain  of  another 
ocean  highway.  And  this  work,  be  it  noted — indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  commercial  bearings — was  one  tending  to 
bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  closer  relations, 
one  with  the  other,  a  union,  bound  to  civilise,  and 
thereby  to  humanise,  all  that  could  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  its  cementing  influence.  And  who,  it 


may  be  asked,  will  be  found  to  maintain  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  Inter-Oceanic  Canal,  may  not  be  another 
step  in  advance  of  the  time  when  “  All  men’s  good,  shall 
be  each  man’s  rule,  and  Universal  Peace  lie,  like  a  shaft 
of  light  across  the  sea  ”  ? 

Let  me  give  the  opinions  of  a  few  authorities.  They 
testify  to  the  practicability  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Sir  Henry  W.  Tyler,  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Peru,  in  1895,  visited  Panama,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
“Times”,  said: — “I  came  to  the  Isthmus  with  the 
impression  that  the  canal  was  a  hopeless  project, 
from  an  engineering,  as  well  as  a  financial  point 
of  view.  I  am  now  convinced  that  if  the  proposals 
above  roughly  described  are  properly  carriedout,  the 
work  may  be  made  a  success,  and  the  estimate  of 
^20,000,000  a  fair  one. 

Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  in  a  letter  to  the 
“Times”  of  September,  1894,  wrote  : — “From  every 
point  of  view,  the  Panama  route  appears  preferable 
to  that  of  Nicaragua”  .  .  .  “The  Port  of  Colon, 
on  the  Isthmus,  is  already  the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  whose 
largest  vessels  can  anchor  100  yards  from  the  shore.” 

.  .  .  “  But  all  agree  that  if  the  great  maritime  nations 
would  now  join  France,  who  has  already  spent 
^53,000,000,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  which  there 
is  value  to  show  of  the  completed  portions  of  the 
canal  in  offices,  workmen’s  dwellings,  engine  houses, 
hospitals,  machinery,  &c. ,  there  would  be  far  greater 
probability  of  the  completion  of  this  vast  international 
work.  Its  importance  for  Great  Britain  is  greater  than 
for  other  nations  except  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  in  a  letter  to  the 
“Times”  of  January,  1895,  says  of  a  canal  :: — “There 
is  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  can,  if  she  chooses,  reap 
great  advantages  from  such  a  maritime  highway,  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  has  been  ably  said  by  an  American  of 
high  repute,  that  : — 1  The  countries  chiefly  brought  into 
contact  by  the  Suez  Canal  are  old,  densely  populated, 
and  have  few  new  or  untried  resources  awaiting 
development.  On  the  other  hand  Western,  Northern 
and  South  America,  Australia,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Eastern  Siberia,  are  the  abodes  of  vigorous,  rapidly 
increasing  peoples,  possessing  vast  resources,  awaiting 
development’.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  a  peer,  who,  from  his  place  in  the  Upper 
House  in  February  1900,  had  made  a  speech  on  national 
armaments. 

“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  subject  of 
an  American  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  should  be  regarded  as 
a  great  national  question,  one  deeply  and  widely  affect¬ 
ing  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  only  in  the  Western  but  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  that  he  is  no  true  patriot  who  fails  so  to  regard 
it.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  close  personal 
investigation  of  the  subject  since  the  year  1880,  when  I 
visited  Colon  and  Panama.” 

“When  pondering  upon  this  proceeding,  a  strange 
and  (as  most  men  would  probably  view  it)  sentimental 
question  has  presented  itself,  which  is  this  :  Could  not 
this  subject  of  an  American  Inter-oceanic  Canal  be 
used  under  wise  and  judicious  treatment  as  a  ‘  harbinger 
of  peace  ’,  between  England  and  France  ?  The  present 
Panama  Canal,  originating  in  France,  has  been  pierced 
for  two-fifths  of  its  entire  length,  and  under  revised  sur¬ 
veys,  & c.,  physical  difficulties,  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  earlier  stages  of  construction,  have  been 
practically  overcome.  In  fact,  it  is  now  pronounced 
by  competent  authorities,  to  be  a  perfectly  feasible 
operation.” 

This  was  written  with  a  two-fold  object  (1)  to  conciliate 
the  French  Republic,  and  (2)  to  defend  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  from  a  vile  and  altogether  unprovoked 
attack,  and  that  by  a  revolutionist  who  had  been 
expelled  his  country — Colombia.  But,  apart  even  from 
these,  the  Panama  Canal  Company  will  have  the  support 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  financial  institutions  in 
France.  Success  will  largely  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  designs  are  initiated.  The  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  France  and  aided  if  possible  by 
England  is  the  keynote  of  the  enterprise. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Harold. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  MYSTERY. 

“  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.”  By  Andrew  Lang. 

London :  Longmans.  1901.  18s.  net. 

“  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Who  Wrote  the  Casket 

Letters  ?  ”  By  Samuel  Cowan.  2  vols.  London  : 

Sampson  Low.  1901.  28s. 

R.  COWAN  is  not  a  professional  author,  nor  a 
temperate  advocate,  nor  a  very  lucid  thinker, 
yet  he  wall  succeed  in  convincing  many  people  by  his 
very  simplicity,  like  some  artless  old  document.  Many 
of  his  side  issues  are  so  heavily  laboured  that  they 
go  beyond  what  is  necessary  and  by  dint  of  superfluous 
excuses  actually  inspire  doubts  where  no  doubts  had 
previously  arisen.  But  on  all  the  important  historic 
points  he  has  certainly  proved  his  case  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  any  fair-minded  jury,  and  no  student  of  Mary 
Stuart’s  life  can  afford  to  neglect  him  as  an  authority. 
Except  in  very  rare  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen’s  flight  from  Loch  Leven,  Mr.  Cowan  eschews 
those  graphic  and  romantic  occurrences  which  serve 
to  concentrate  the  public  interest  by  imparting  an 
atmosphere  of  romance.  Instead  of  depicting  his 
leading  characters  with  all  those  intimate  details  and 
character  sketches  so  appropriate  in  journalism  and 
fiction,  he  prefers  to  introduce  everybody  with  all  the 
abruptness  of  a  major-domo,  assuming  that  their 
biographies  are  already  at  our  fingers’  ends.  Regard¬ 
ing  nearly  all  previous  histories  as  a  mere  brief 
for  the  prosecution,  he  dissects  them  sentence  by 
sentence,  quoting  a  few  urords  and  then  expending 
many  pages  on  their  refutation,  fortifying  himself  with 
the  authority  of  original  documents  as  well  as  a  distinct 
forensic  ingenuity  of  his  own.  Several  of  his  docu¬ 
ments  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  and  serve  to 
throw  new  light  upon  questions  of  great  historic 
interest.  But  these  would  have  been  worthless  without 
the  shrewdness  and  clear  logic  which  he  has  com¬ 
municated  to  his  task.  Probably  the  life  of  no  other 
person  in  all  history  has  been  so  terribly  obscured  by 
fraudulent  documents  and  monstrous  calumnies  as  that 
of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  the  object  of  her  enemies  to 
justify  their  own  iniquities  by  every  sort  of  slander  and 
forgery,  and  every  one  of  their  malicious  aspersions 
has  been  solemnly  made  permanent  by  inclusion  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  or  some  private  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments.  For  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
applying  remorselessly  the  test  of  probabilities,  no 
better  inquisitor  could  be  found  than  a  cold  and  sober 
Scot  like  the  author  of  these  volumes.  As  he  points 
out,  despite  the  countless  pictures  of  Mary  adorning 
the  principal  galleries  of  Europe  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  her  countenance  at  the  present  day. 
Though  he  publishes  no  less  than  sixteen  of  her 
portraits,  all  excellently  reproduced,  no  two  of  them 
are  in  the  least  alike.  Indeed,  they  might  be  repre¬ 
sentations  of  sixteen  different  persons,  or,  like  pictures 
of  the  Madonna,  be  the  work  of  artists  who  had  never 
set  eyes  on  their  model. 

Of  the  important  documents,  which  Mr.  Cowan  has 
set  himself  to  controvert,  the  chief  are  of  course  the 
Casket  Letters.  Here  he  loses  himself  in  an  ocean  of 
detail,  such  as  his  soul  loves.  To  the  general  reader 
his  dissection  of  every  word  and  sentence  is  as  uninter¬ 
esting  as  the  pleadings  in  a  probate  action,  but  those 
of  us  who  are  at  pains  judicially  to  weigh  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  evidence  must  confess  that  he  has  made  out 
his  case.  Indeed  our  only  wonder  remains  that  accusa¬ 
tions  so  improbable  should  have  obtained  any  measure 
of  credit  against  Mary  Stuart  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  These  accusations  indeed  are  so  weak  and 
disjointed  that  they  would  never  have  sufficed  to 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
dog.  The  alleged  discovery  of  the  letters,  no  one 
really  knows  where  or  by  whom,  their  inherent  im¬ 
probabilities,  the  confusion  of  tongues  in  which  they 
were  presented,  and  the  mystery  which  baffled  every 
endeavour  to  secure  discovery  of  the  originals  are  alone 
sufficient  flaws  in  the  case  to  insure  a  non-suit  in  the 
mind  of  every  impartial  critic.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  so  very  clear  a  case  has 
remained  the  subject  of  impassioned  controversy  during 


all  these  ages.  This  indeed  is  excellently  illustrated  by 
the  whole  attitude  of  Mr.  Lang.  He  has  all  the 
little  tricks  with  which  Macaulay  and  Froude  and 
their  disciples  sought  to  attract  attention.  Instead  of 
predicating,  like  Mr.  Cowan,  that  his  readers  are 
all  educated  persons,  possessed  with  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  history,  he  assumes  that  our  minds 
are  more  or  less  blank  and  attempts  to  tell  his  story 
from  the  beginning.  Instead  of  pronouncing  merely 
the  names  of  his  leading  characters  and  trusting  to  our 
memory  to  depict  them,  he  begins  with  a  chapter 
entitled  Dramatis  Personae,  and  gives  a  minute 
description  of  their  characters  and  temperaments. 
After  the  manner  of  his  school,  he  is  apt  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  such  insignificant  details  as  happened 
to  be  picturesque.  We  see  one  man  hobbling  hurriedly 
from  Kirk  o’  Field  in  one  shoe,  another  man  treasure¬ 
hunting  with  the  divining  rod  ;  we  are  told  that 
Bothwell  wrote  in  a  firm  yet  delicate  Italic  hand  ;  again 
and  again  Moray’s  attitude  is  represented  as  that  of  a 
man  “looking  through  his  fingers”,  and  the  phrase  is 
repeated  so  often  that  it  acquires  a  fictitious  importance. 
Like  Carlyle,  Mr.  Lang  is  inordinately  fond  of  nick¬ 
names  :  Darnley  is  “the  Young  Fool”  or  “Mary’s 
pretty  venereous  pidgeon  ”,  Bothwell  is  “the  Furious 
Man”,  Moray  is  “the  Puritan  Brother”  and  Lething- 
ton  is  “Michael  Wylie”,  a  Scottish  corruption  of 
Machiavelli. 

The  danger  of  this  historic  method  has  already  been 
exemplified  over  and  over  again  by  dishonest  authors, 
and,  even  when  utilised  by  a  circumspect  and  con¬ 
scientious  man  like  Mr.  Lang,  still  remains  open  to 
objection.  It  is  the  method  of  “  begging  question 
epithets”  commonly  employed  by  advocates,  usually 
not  of  the  highest  class,  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
the  Courts,  and  it  is  the  office  of  a  judge  to  guard 
against  the  unfair  prejudice  it  tends  to  produce  on 
the  minds  of  an  unsophisticated  jury.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Lang’s  dramatis  personae 
are  skilfully  cast  and,  though  they  will  probably 
mislead  the  vulgar,  may  serve  to  relieve  the  confusion 
of  students.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that,  even 
with  all  the  advantages  of  his  romantic  methods, 
in  spite  of  the  intense  interest  which  the  mystery  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  always  aroused,  he  fails  to  sustain 
our  attention  very  long.  Setting  out  brightly  and 
flippantly,  revelling  in  eccentric  details,  he  finds  the 
going  grow  heavier  and  heavier  as  he  proceeds,  until 
he  almost  loses  himself  in  the  quagmires  of  conflicting 
evidence  and,  when  our  patience  is  at  last  exhausted, 
we  leave  him  wallowing  amid  futile  or  insignificant 
problems.  We  confess  that,  even  making  full  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  we  had  hoped  for 
better  things  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lang.  He  seems  to 
have  lost  his  vigour  in  an  attempt  to  be  judicial,  and  we 
almost  prefer  our  recollections  of  him  as  a  vehement 
advocate  on  the  wrong  side.  Although  he  is  always  dog¬ 
matic,  he  is  often  lacking  in  that  dignity  necessary  to 
the  role  he  has  now  assumed.  Such  a  word  as  “  strug- 
forlifeur  ”,  for  instance,  is  out  of  place  in  a  serious 
history.  And  again  the  intrusion  of  various  minor 
inaccuracies  discourages  our  faith  in  his  major  premisses. 
When  he  tells  us  that,  at  the  time  of  her  flight  from 
Langside,  Mary’s  nerve  broke  down,  “  Like  that  of 
James  VIII.  at  Montrose  ;  of  Prince  Charles  after 
Culloden  ;  of  James  VII.  when  he  should  have  ridden 
with  Dundee  to  the  North  and  headed  the  clans  ”,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  her  nerve  did  not  break  down 
at  all.  In  the  first  place,  even  the  records  of  her 
enemies  have  generally  done  justice  to  the  courage 
which  she  exhibited  on  every  occasion.  Nor  does 
history  bear  out  any  of  these  allegations  against  her 
descendants.  Did  space  permit,  we  could  adduce 
plenty  of  reasons  why  James  VII.  could  not  have 
joined  Dundee ;  we  could  throw  a  very  different  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  James  VIII.  during  the  Fifteen; 
and  we  should  only  have  to  quote  from  any  standard 
history  to  show  that  the  idea  of  guerilla  warfare  after 
Culloden  was  out  of  the  question.  To  sum  up  Mr. 
Lang,  we  may  credit  him  with  a  gallant  effort  to 
accomplish  a  task  which  has  evidently  been  beyond  his 
strength. 
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THE  FLORENTINE  COMMUNE. 

“  The  Two  First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History.” 

By  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari. 

Illustrated.  London  :  Unwin.  1901.  js.  6 d. 

HE  sole  aim  of  the  present  work  ”,  says  its  learned 
author,  “  is  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Florence  during  the  foundation  of  its  liberties”.  And 
it  is  a  book  that  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
student  of  Florentine  history.  The  general  reader, 
perhaps,  may  find  it  a  trifle  stiff  ;  still  it  is  one  of  those 
books  which  he  is  likely  to  read,  and  if  he  carry  away 
an  idea  of  but  one-tenth  of  it,  he  will  be  much  the 
richer  man.  It  will  teach  him,  too,  how  laborious 
a  thing  it  is  to  write  the  history  of  a  complex 
people,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  write 
the  history  of  a  republic  than  of  a  monarchy.  This, 
too,  was  a  republic,  shifting  and  transitory  :  in 
spite  of  its  greatness  a  mere  step  in  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  Tuscan  people.  Professor  Villari  is 
plain-spoken  enough  on  that  point  :  “  For  if  we  bear 
in  mind”,  he  says,  “the  beginnings  of  the  Commune 
and  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  constituted,  we 
may  readily  see  that  all  that  happened  was,  in  the  main, 
bound  to  occur  ”.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
republic  of  Florence  was  bound  to  develop  into  the 
monarchical  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  That  is  a 
valuable  lesson  and  doubly  significant  as  coming  from 
a  conscientious  scholar  with  many  modern  leanings. 
The  Italians  were  an  essentially  monarchical  people — 
as  essentially  monarchical  as  are  the  French  to-day. 
Of  all  the  numerous  republics  which  existed  in  the 
Peninsula  but  three  survived  to  see  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Lucca,  and  all  three  had  become 
patrician  oligarchies. 

And  we  particularly  commend  the  following  to  those 
popular  writers  who  blink  at  the  feudal  system  and 
antedate  the  “Rights  of  Man”.  “  It  should  not  be 
thought”,  says  Professor  Villari,  “that  the  Commune 
arose  to  champion  the  rights  of  man,  or  in  the  name  of 
national  independence.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Empire  was  still  held  to  be  the  sole  and  universal  fount 
of  right.  Almost  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  fact,  all  cities,  whether  Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  foes  or 
friends  of  the  Empire,  continued  to  indite  their  State 
papers  in  its  name.  The  revived  republics  always 
acknowledged  its  supremacy.  .  .  .  They  combated  the 
nobles  and  combated  the  Empire  ;  but  victory  once 
assured,  they  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
and  prayed  him  to  sanction  the  privileges  they  had 
won”.  This  is  a  valuable  lesson,  and  coming  from  a 
source  that  none  will  suspect.  “  Nor  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  at  any  time  desired  by  the  Popes  ”, 
continues  the  Professor,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
salutary  lesson  of  all.  Professor  Villari  can  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  times  about  which  he  writes  ;  so 
many  modern  “historians”  are  the  mere  victims  of 
a  fallacious  subjectivity.  “  C’est  done  une  utopie  que 
l’histoire  objective  !  ”  cries  one  of  them. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  naturally  play  a  large  part 
in  the  book.  One  of  the  defects  of  Professor  Villari’s 
virtues  is  an  extreme  conscientiousness  (this  was  some¬ 
time  a  paradox  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof).  T  e 
two  contending  parties  have  cost  him  a  world  of  anxiety 
(and  research)  :  he  fears  to  seem  one-sided  even  where 
inexorable  fact  requires  him  to  be  so.  When  an  historian 
has  to  weigh  two  great  political  parties  in  the  balance 
there  will  be  virtue  and  defects  in  both  scales,  but  one 
scale  has  to  turn,  however  slightly,  in  favour  of  virtue. 
Professor  Villari’s  scales  do  certainly  turn  in  favour  of 
the  Guelphs,  but  not  we  think  with  a  sufficient  measure 
of  justice.  The  Guelphic  party  acknowledged  the 
Emperor  and  was,  in  the  main,  not  opposed  to  his  just 
rights ;  the  Ghibelline  party  acknowledged  the  Pope 
and  was  frequently  opposed  to  his  rights  and  influence. 
The  Guelphic  party,  of  the  two,  was  much  more  the 
party  of  liberty,  chivalry,  and  true  religion.  To  this 
day  a  Guelphic  city  (Florence,  Lucca)  is  far  more 
“  simpatica  ”  than  a  Ghibelline  city  (Pisa,  Siena). 

There  is  a  fine  chapter  entitled  “The  Commercial 
Interests  and  Policy  of  the  Greater  Guilds  in  Florence  ”  ; 
it  is  one  which  even  the  general  reader  will  read  from 
end  to  end  with  an  alert  interest.  Professor  Villari 
with  his  usual  keen  observation  notes  the  essentially 


modern  character  of  Florentine  commerce.  “  We 
find”,  he  says,  “the  Florentine  merchants  under  the 
Arcades  of  the  New  Market,  speculating  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stock  like  modern  men  on  ’Change  in  great 
capitals  ”.  And  in  the  fact  that  the  enterprising 
Florentines  became  the  bankers  of  the  Papacy  he 
would  see  a  partial  explanation  of  their  Guelphic 
sentiment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  slips  in  the  book  of  so 
profound  a  specialist.  But  on  one  page  we  find 
Vallombrosan  monks  called  friars,  and  on  another  a 
Dominican  friar  is  called  a  monk.  It  were  just  as 
legitimate  to  call  both  canons  regular.  This  confusion 
of  nomenclature  when  speaking  of  religious  orders  is  a 
growing,  not  a  declining  evil — hence  we  call  attention 
to  it.  Mme.  Villari’s  translation  is  unexceptionable. 
So  naturally  does  the  diction  flow,  so  just  is  the  choice 
of  word  and  phrase,  it  might  be  an  original  work. 
The  literary  partnership  between  the  Professor  and  his 
wife  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
studious  Englishmen  ;  may  it  long  continue  and  yet 
produce  many  another  work  to  delight  and  instruct  us. 


GERMAN  POETRY  AND  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

“The  Poems  of  Schiller.”  Translated  into  English 
by  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster.  London:  Heinemann. 
1901.  6s. 

EW  poets  have  come  scatheless  out  of  the  process 
of  “  translation  ”  ;  none  has  ever  been  known  to 
survive  the  cruder  operation  euphemistically  termed 
“rendering”  into  a  foreign  tongue.  The  old  idea  of 
translation  as  transportation  to  Elysium  without  the 
pains  of  death  has  cruelly  betrayed  the  literary  spirit  of 
many  a  great  and  honoured  writer  whether  of  verse  or 
prose.  So  in  this  present  case  the  great  German 
poet  could  hardly  hope  for  an  abiding  place  on  the 
heights  of  our  English  Parnassus  through  the  medium 
of  the  volume  before  us.  To  do  the  translator  all 
justice  he  frankly  appeals  more  to  the  industrious 
German  student  of  English  in  search  of  literary  illus¬ 
trations  for  his  “Otto”  than  to  the  Englishmen  who 
would  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ballad. 
At  least  we  may  say  of  him  and  his  subject  as  Pistol 
of  Falstaff’s  attentions  to  Mistress  Ford  “He  hath 
studied  her  well  and  translated  her  out  of  honesty  into 
English  ”.  The  work  though  not  free  from  careless 
blunders  is  at  least  honest ;  unfortunately  while  the 
original  is  poetry  the  rendering  is  for  the  most  part  but 
“  Prose  in  Rhyme  ”. 

This  version  will  certainly  not  supersede  Bulwer 
Lytton’s  vigorous  and  scholarly  interpretation,  while 
for  the  curious  in  Schiller  literature  there  exists 
already  an  almost  literal  rendering  which  includes 
most  of  the  much-disputed  “Suppressed  Poems” 
from  the  Anthology  that  are  perhaps  wisely  omitted 
from  the  present  volume.  Most  of  the  universally 
acknowledged  poems,  however,  covering  the  whole 
period  from  17S2  to  the  year  of  Schiller’s  death 
twenty-three  years  later,  find  a  place,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  somewhat  free  but  powerful  translation  from 
the  Hineid.  Not  unnaturally  the  Ballads  are  the  least 
satisfactory  in  their  English  form.  Schiller  produced 
the  greatest  of  them, — “The  Fight  with  the  Dragon  ”, 
“  The  Diver  ”,  “  The  Ring  of  Polycrates  ”,  “  The  Cranes 
of  Ibycus”  within  a  few  years,  and  if  not  in  rivalry  with  at 
least  under  the  inspiration  of  Goethe.  The  terse  vigorous 
expression  combined  in  masterly  fashion  with  the 
“  sesquipedalia  verba”  of  the  original  are  wholly 
wanting.  How  feeble  the  rendering  of  : 

“  Und  hohler  und  hohler  hurt  man’s  heulen 

Und  es  harrt  noch  mit  bangem,  mit  schrecklichem 
Weilen  ” 
by 

“  But  hoarser  and  hoarser  resounds  the  cry 
And  the  critical  moments  will  never  go  by  ”. 

At  times  the  translator  is  even  faithless  to  the 
German,  not  “  splendide  mendax”  as  was  Coleridge 
in  the  “  Piccolomini  ”  and  “  Death  of  Wallenstein  ” 
but  feebly  paraphrasical. 

“  The  shark  that  ubiquitous  scourge  of  the  sea” 
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gives  not  the  faintest  sense  of  the  Weird  and  Loathsome 
forced  upon  one  by 

“  Der  entsetzliche  Hay,  des  Meeres  Hyane 

And  yet  it  is  pre-eminently  by  these  ballads  that  Schiller 
will  always  live. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  in  the  more  philosophic  and 
obscure  poems,  brimful  of  figurative  allusions  and  rather 
obscure  metaphors,  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  happiest. 
In  many  of  these  the  translation  is  characterised  by  real 
felicity  of  expression  and  phrase.  Thus  in  “  The 
Artists  ”,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  Schiller’s 
earlier  works  and,  as  he  himself  confessed,  his  favourite, 
while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adhere  too  closely 
to  the  irregular  metre  of  the  original  there  is  elegance 
as  well  as  fidelity  in  the  lines 

“  The  Graces  sport  in  wanton  idleness 

And  with  a  chastened  mien  and  soft  address 
Around  him  cast  their  all-entrancing  chain, 

Softly  as  lines  of  beauty  interlace.” 

Indeed  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  Defence  of  Beauty 
and  Art 

“  That  spirit  whose  commanding  might 
Even  Necessity  with  grace  surrounds  ” 

is  Schiller’s  Confession  of  the  Faith  that  was  in  him, 
that  the  Art  of  Painter  and  Poet,  and  the  Truth  of 
Philosopher  and  Metaphysician,  are  but  the  co-ordi¬ 
nated  parts  of  one  great  whole.  We  find  the  same  idea 
developed  again  and  again  with  extraordinary  wealth 
of  imagery  in  all  his  poems  illustrative  of  the  growth 
of  civilisation,  of  the  “  Kultur-Geschichte  ”  of  modern 
German  thought,  “The  Walk”,  “The  Eleusinian 
Festival”  and  “The  Four  Ages”.  In  the  first  of 
these,  originally  published  as  an  “  Elegy  ”  the  elegiac 
metre  of  the  German  original  has  been  adhered  to,  with 
what  success  may  be  judged  from  such  lines  as 
“  Into  the  innermost  realms  of  the  heart,  of  private 
affection 

Severing  friend  from  friend  forces  the  toady  his 
way 

These  “  lame  hexameters  ”  cannot  but  fail  to  satisfy  the 
ear.  Even  the  German,  where  Schiller  as  in  this  poem 
sets  about  translating  the  beautiful  epitaph  of  Simonides 
of  Ceos  carved  upon  the  column  at  Thermopylae,  hardly 
succeeds  in  extracting  the  quintessence  of  the  Greek  : 
“Wanderer,  kommst  du  nach  Sparta,  verkundige 
dorten  du  habest 

Uns  hier  liegen  gesehen,  wie  das  Gesetz  es  befahl”. 

But  the  English  is  a  long  step  further  removed  : 

“  And  if  thou  comest  to  Sparta  proclaim,  good 
traveller,  yonder 

“  How  thou  hast  seen  us  lie  here  where  our  duty 
ordained  ”. 

How  much  simpler  and  more  effective  is  John 
Sterling’s  bold  abandonment  of  the  Elegiac  : 

“  To  those  of  Lacedaemon,  stranger,  tell 
That  as  their  laws  commanded  here  we  fell.” 

But  Schiller  was  so  saturated  with  the  classical  spirit 
that  he  was  never  weary  of  adopting  classical  metres. 
Not  that  he  ignored  the  artificiality  and  pedantry  asso¬ 
ciated  with  “  Griechheit  ”  among  his  own  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  laughs  them  out  of  their  foolish  affecta¬ 
tion  : 

“  Scarce  has  the  agued  chill  of  Gallomania  left  us 
Than  in  a  feverish  heat  blind  Grecomania  comes. 

What  did  Greekism  mean  ?  Intelligence,  easy  Pro¬ 
portion  ? 

Then,  good  sirs,  I  beg  let  Grecomania  lie.” 

A  little  patience,  gentlemen,  he  entreats,  before  you 
make  yourselves  absurd  with  your  sorry  Pseudo-Classi¬ 
cism  ! 

The  position  given  to  the  poet’s  farewell  with  which 
the  volume  ends  is  scarcely  just  to  its  author.  Written 
as  it  was  by  way  of  Envoi  for  the  “  Almanach  of  the 
Muses  ”  of  the  year  1796  before  any  of  the  Ballads, 
or  the  “  Song  of  the  Bell  ”  had  been  produced,  Schiller’s 
modest  foretelling : 

“  So  long  alone  these  songs  of  mine  shall  live 
As  they  can  find  a  sympathetic  mind, 

To  distant  ages  they  will  not  survive 
Their  task  is  done  and  they  will  fall  behind.” 


was  no  doubt  subsequently  qualified  in  his  own  estimate 
of  himself,  as  it  has  been  abundantly  falsified  in  the 
minds  of  subsequent  generations  not  alone  of  German¬ 
speaking  peoples. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

“  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America.” 
By  Alfred  Caldecott.  London  :  Methuen.  1901. 
io.v.  6d. 

“Modern  Natural  Theology.”  By  Frederick  James 
Gant.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1901.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

O  be  a  philosophic  sceptic  is,  in  a  man  of  letters, 
the  first  and  most  essential  step  towards  being 
a  sound  believing  Christian.”  Whether  Hume  meant 
this  or  not,  he  was  describing  a  position  which  has 
seemed  safe  and  sound  to  many  acute  minds.  Luther 
called  reason  “  the  bride  of  the  Devil  ”,  Pascal  preferred 
to  listen  to  “the  convictions  of  the  heart”,  Mansel 
equipped  an  Agnostic  arsenal  to  compel  men  to  believe. 
Nor  is  this  attitude  towards  reason  wholly  unjustifiable. 
Reason  so  often  retreats  from  the  chosen  path,  so  often 
confesses  ignorance,  that  she  seems  to  invite  dismissal. 
And  the  seeker  for  God,  having  dismissed  her,  resigns 
himself  to  revelation.  He  accepts  truth  imparted 
through  extraordinary  channels,  attested,  as  Dr. 
Caldecott  says,  “by  external  credentials  or  by  internal 
evidence  ”.  At  this  moment  men  of  real  ability 
are  maintaining  their  belief  in  historic  Christianity, 
or  actually  accepting  such  a  belief,  on  lines  which  are 
distinct  from  those  laid  down  by  “  natural  reason  ”. 
They  believe  in  God  because  they  believe  in  a  super¬ 
natural  Christ,  and  some  believe  in  a  supernatural 
Christ  because  they  believe  in  a  supernatural  Church. 
But  there  are  others  who  certainly  believe  in  God 
because  the  ordinary  processes  of  their  thought  con¬ 
vince  them  that  God  exists.  They  feel  assured,  and 
yet  their  assurance  has  been  reached  by  widely  varying 
methods.  English-speaking  thinkers  alone  give  us 
“  not  a  single  Theism  but  a  complex  literature  ”.  The 
general  tendency  is  to  justify  religious  belief  by  proofs 
from  causality  and  from  the  nature  of  morality.  And 
modern  science  by  its  doctrine  of  evolution  and  its 
emphasis  on  will  has  rendered  the  first  class  of  proofs 
more  attractive  than  ever. 

The  value  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  for  natural 
theology  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Gant  in  a  manner 
which  illustrates  this  new  attraction.  But  many  thinkers 
who  are  not  Theists,  and  some  who  are,  agree  that 
these  two  classes  of  proof  do  not  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Person.  They  regard  them  as  a  sufficient 
argument  for  Pantheism,  but  not  enough  for  Theism. 
Therefore  arguments  from  causality  and  morality  are 
always  being  supplemented  by  those  writers  who  are 
consciously  Theists.  Liddon  openly  appealed  to  man’s 
intuition  of  a  Divine  Person.  Martineau  did  the  same, 
without  being  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  so 
doing.  Others  appeal  to  our  perception  of  beauty  as 
awakening  a  sense  of  relationship  with  divine  love. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  writers  who  are  not 
Theists  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word  seem  compelled 
to  use  quasi-theistic  arguments.  This  is  the  case  in 
some  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  certainly  of 
Seeley.  In  both  writers  the  idea  of  personality  has 
slipped  back  into  the  conception  of  the  divine  reality. 
Therefore  Cardinal  Newman,  in  spite  of  serious  defects 
in  his  view  of  reason,  was  right  in  holding  that  our 
natural  Theism  must  be  based  on  our  whole  personality. 

It  is  just  because  our  whole  personality  is  so  important 
to  us  that  they  who  reject  a  personal  God  find  them¬ 
selves  on  the  verge  of  believing  in  Him,  while  those 
who  believe  in  Him  ought  to  ground  their  assurance 
on  the  widest  possible  basis.  They  have  not  always 
done  this.  And  the  result  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
contradiction  when  there  is  only  variety.  This  variety 
is  no  proof  that  God  does  not  exist,  but  rather  suggests 
that  He  is  operative  in  every  mind. 

If  He  is  so  operative  in  those  who  know  nothing  of 
a  revelation  through  external  channels,  we  must  admit 
that  natural  theology  is  no  illusion  and  that  scepticism 
is  not,  as  Hume  said,  the  first  step  towards  being  a 
sound  Christian.  The  Transcendental  Idealists  have 
done  good  service  to  human  thought  in  showing  this. 
For  they  have  made  their  disciples  familiar  with  the 
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idea  of  God  as  known  through  experience,  as  existing 
in  and  through  it  all.  Thus  all  the  universe  is  regarded 
as  a  revelation  of  God.  But  this  school  of  philosophy, 
which  has  done  great  service  to  religion,  has  not 
entirely  vindicated  itself  in  Christian  eyes.  It  has 
tended  to  move  Christ  out  of  the  region  of  history  into 
that  of  ideas,  and  has  bidden  men  to  think  of  God  as 
possessing  no  character  over  and  above  the  sum  of  all 
that  can  be  known  by  men.  Dr.  Caldecott  has  briefly 
and  clearly  shown  this.  His  treatment  of  Transcen¬ 
dental  Idealism  is  lucid  and  sympathetic,  but  does  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  writers  like  Green  have  tended  to 
eliminate  as  accidental  much  that  is  essential  to 
Christianity.  And  we  regret  that  Dr.  Gant  in  the  book 
now  before  us  has  not  made  a  better  statement  of  the 
historical  evidence  for  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  he  makes  it  seem  to  be.  In  his 
desire  to  be  fair,  he  is  unfair  to  his  own  side. 


POLITICAL  THEORISING. 

“  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Age.”  By  Dr.  Otto 
Gierke.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  by 
Frederic  William  Maitland.  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.  105. 

ROFESSOR  MAITLAND  deserves  the  thanks  of 
English  readers  for  this  scholarly  translation  of 
an  essay  in  which  the  qualities  of  erudition  and  a 
popular  style  are  most  happily  combined.  Its  author 
holds  a  foremost  place  in  the  historic  school  of  jurists, 
and  like  his  distinguished  translator  has  laid  the  students 
of  mediaeval  life  and  politics  under  heavy  obligations. 
It  is  improbable  that  many  Englishmen  w'ould  have  the 
courage  to  attack,  even  in  the  form  of  a  translation, 
the  great  and  still  unfinished  work  of  which  Professor 
Maitland  has  here  edited  a  single  section.  The  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  the  “Realist” 
mode  of  conceiving  corporate  bodies  have  been  secured 
in  English  law  by  circuitous  routes  and  the  unsparing 
use  of  fictions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  reforming 
our  theoretical  conceptions  we  should  make  the  law 
more  intelligible  and  consistent  ;  but  so  long  as 
laymen  shirk  the  difficulties  of  reform  and  lawyers 
resent  any  movement  towards  abating  the  mysteries  of 
their  science  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  take  much 
interest  in  the  voluminous  controversy  to  which 
Gierke  and  others  have  devoted  all  their  resources 
of  research  and  logic.  But  of  this  controversy 
there  is  one  side  which  will  attract  many  who  shun 
the  intricacies  of  analytic  jurisprudence.  The  State 
and  the  Corporation  have  so  much  in  common  that 
neither  can  be  treated  without  regard  to  the  other. 
Thus  Gierke  is  led  on  from  the  lawyers  to  the  publicists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  fragment  before  us  he 
traces  the  development  of  political  philosophy  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  One  need  not  be  a 
lawyer  to  read  him  with  enjoyment  in  this  stage  of  his 
investigations. 

The  theories  which  he  expounds  will  not  be  altogether 
new  even  to  the  general  reader.  Some  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  essay  on  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Those  of  the  conciliar  epoch  are  brilliantly 
summarised  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Papacy  ”.  But  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  look,  except  in  Gierke’s  work,  for  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  the  exhaustive 
references  contained  in  the  notes  will  be  useful  even  to 
specialists.  The  author  has  a  unique  acquaintance  with 
the  legal  and  philosophic  literature  of  the  period  which  he 
handles.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  writer 
will  ever  supersede  his  sketch,  if  it  be  considered  in 
its  proper  proportions,  as  a  summary  of  the  opinions 
held  by  a  small  and  cosmopolitan  class  of  learned  men, 
few  of  whom  were  actors  in  the  events  to  which  their 
theories  related.  This  class  had  definite  traditions  and 
a  continuous  existence  and  was  agreed  upon  first 
principles.  It  had  therefore  a  great  opportunity  for 
exercising  intellectual  influence  and,  in  fact,  its  members 
were  recognised  as  an  aristocracy  of  mind.  Yet  they 
did  not  completely  represent  the  ideas  of  the  politicians 
among  whom  they  wrote  nor  completely  mould  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  by  whom  their  writings  were 
painfully  digested.  The  man  of  action  is  not  always  nor 


often  a  born  thinker  ;  but  now  and  then  he  thinks  to 
some  purpose,  and  his  thoughts  have  all  the  more 
influence  on  the  world  because  there  is  in  them  a  touch 
of  earth  which  exposes  them  to  the  contempt  and 
neglect  of  the  systematic  theorist.  Again  there  are 
writers,  incapable  of  system  or  even  of  consistency, 
who  are  quick  to  observe  the  forces  and  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  their  age,  and  sufficiently  reflective  to 
express  them  in  the  form  of  general  principles. 
Such  writers,  a  Bracton,  a  Beaumanoir,  a  Fortescue, 
may  be  worthless  as  philosophers  ;  but  they  often 
succeed  where  better  men  have  failed  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  latent  convictions  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  idea  which  was  already  potent  becomes  far 
more  so  when  they  have  put  it  into  words.  National 
statesmen  and  national  jurists  should  have  a  prominent 
place  accorded  to  them  in  the  history  of  political  science. 
The  valuable  generalisations  of  political  science  are 
usually  inductive  in  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  by  the 
system-builders  that  inductions  are  most  often  made  or 
most  correctly  stated.  The  function  of  the  system- 
builder  seems  to  be  that  of  accommodating,  new-born 
truth  to  the  swaddling  clothes  of  ancient  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  if  we  have  any  complaint  to  make  of 
Gierke’s  work  it  is  this,  that  he  deals  more  with  the 
process  of  accommodation  than  with  those  of  birth  and 
growth.  The  way  in  which  political  ideas  develop 
cannot  be  gathered  from  the  dialectic  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
who  in  politics  at  least  were  not  of  that  class  which 
follows  whithersoever  the  argument  may  lead.  Their 
arguments  were  ladders  by  which  they  descended 
from  any  starting  point  prescribed  by  antiquity  to  any 
conclusion  recommended  by  their  private  humours. 


IDLE  SKETCHES. 

“  The  Nineteenth  Century.”  London  and  New  York  : 

Putnams.  1901.  ios.  6 d. 

E  cannot  understand  with  what  purpose  books 
such  as  this  are  made.  If  its  sub-title  “a  Review 
of  Progress  ”  were  to  be  borne  out  by  the  contents,  to 
be  in  any  sense  adequate  it  would  have  to  run  to  at 
least  a  dozen  volumes  ;  as  it  is,  the  subjects  treated  of 
have  to  be  selected  arbitrarily  and  the  writers  subjected 
to  a  Procrustean  process  of  abbreviation.  For  instance 
the  progress  of  painting  during  the  century  is  treated 
in  ten  pages  and  a  half,  while  Mr.  Gosse  has  one  page 
more  in  which  to  tell  the  tale  of  an  epoch  that  has  been 
perhaps  more  productive  in  literature  than  any  other 
since  time  began  and  that  literature  by  no  means  the 
least  worthy  of  serious  consideration  that  the  world 
has  known.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Gosse  was  a  bad 
selection  for  the  purpose  but  we  are  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  responsible  for  an  essay  on  “  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religious  Conception  ”.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  writes  an  interesting  sketch  but  that  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  world  as  the  “  record  of  progress  ”  under 
such  conditions  must  certainly  be  somewhat  matter  for 
surprise.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  sketch  of  “  Psychical 
Research  ”  is,  like  everything  he  writes,  eminently 
readable  and  quite  in  its  place  here  and  Mr.  Lummis 
tells  a  fascinating  story  of  the  eminent  success  of  one- 
man  rule  in  Mexico.  Porfirio  Diaz  will  undoubtedly 
take  his  place  among  the  builders  of  nations  of  the  past 
century.  American  “  Imperialists”  should  bear  in  mind 
this  writer’s  dictum,  “  it  is  not  Mexico  but  we  who  are 
‘  fooled  ’  when  we  omit  her  from  the  category  of  the 
nations  that  count”.  Mr.  Arthur  Sedgwick’s  summary 
treatment  of  English  political  development  is  both 
unfair  and  impertinent.  The  British  people’s  recog¬ 
nition  that  they  have  a  duty  to  their  Empire  is  a 
scandal  to  this  writer  who  also  holds  that  the  secret 
methods  of  the  Foreign  Office  allow  our  leaders  to 
practise  unchecked  the  policy  of  Machiavelli.  We  had 
thought  that  the  charge  brought  by  the  old  school  of 
Radicals  against  the  “new  diplomacy”  was  that  it 
threw  open  to  public  comment  matters  which  the  wiser 
statesmen  of  old  days  concealed  ;  however  no  sane 
American  is  likely  to  look  to  Mr.  Sedgwick’s  twelve 
pages  for  an  adequate  account  of  a  century  of  English 
history. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  does  not  explain  why 
it  was  put  together  at  all.  As  the  anonymous  author 
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elegantly  phrases  it  “the  siecle  which  we  can  at  last 
write  ‘  fin  ’  is  safe  for  a  score  of  years  at  least  from 
hearing  any  presumptuous  mortal  speak  of  its  ‘  mouldy 
opinions’”.  In  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  several  well- 
known  names  we  trust  that  posterity  will  not  turn  to 
this  futile  record  to  learn  what  the  nineteenth  century 
achieved. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Wooing  of  Sheila.”  By  Grace  Rhys.  London  : 

Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  charming  story  of  an  Irish  countryside 
in  the  days  before  the  famine.  The  heroine  is  as  win¬ 
some  a  fairy  as  ever  Irish  tale-teller  created,  and  though 
there  is  much  sorrow  in  passing  there  is  a  happy  close. 
It  is,  as  an  old  housekeeper  here  observes,  “  a  sin  for 
an  ould  bald  head  and  ould  white  one  hatin’  each  other 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  The  snow  covers  all  in 
winter.”  Yet  old  Hawks  of  Killaraa  and  old  Power  of 
Tallat  hated  each  other  with  a  black  hate,  for  Power 
had  robbed  Hawks  alike  of  the  handsome  Miss  Burke 
and  the  fields  by  Swanlabar.  And  the  hatred  was  none 
the  less  fierce  for  that  Squire  Power  got  a  “  bitter  bad 
bargain  ”  in  the  wife  who  ever  loved  his  foe.  There¬ 
fore  in  revenge,  when  she  was  dead,  he  brought  up  her 
son  Michael  as  a  servant,  and  Michael  lived  a  cruel 
life,  until  one  day  he  heard  Sheila  McBride,  who 
lived  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill,  sing.  Sheila  had 
been  bred  like  a  queen,  and  Michael’s  wooing  was 
no  easy  one,  even  after  his  father’s  death  (that  death 
scene  where  John  Power  who  has  piled  sin  on  sin  and 
goes  a  strong  man  to  his  account  in  the  presence  of  his 
foe  recalls  “  Wuthering  Heights  ”)  had  made  him  lord 
of  Tallat.  And  then  “Will  the  devil”  old  Hawks’ 
son  cast  an  evil  eye  on  Sheila,  and  he  died  by  Michael’s 
hand.  And  on  the  wedding  day  the  strange  red- 
bearded  red-coated  “  natural”  with  biting  tongue,  and 
kindly  heart ;  Mick  a  Dandy,  who  was  ever  running 
over  the  fields  with  his  cur  and  crowing  like  a  cock, 
told  Sheila  of  the  crime,  wherefore  she  cast  her  wedding 
ring  into  the  nettles  and  fled  back  to  her  cottage.  But 
State  and  Church  were  gentle  to  the  sinner.  The  J.P. 

(  just  such  a  fine  old  Irish  baronet  as  sat  in  Grattan’s 
Parliament  and  lives  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  pages)  says 
“  a  good  day’s  work  for  the  country  ”  and  bids  him  be 
quiet.  Still  he  confessed  to  the  priest  and  went  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  as  he  journeyed  over  the  moor  peace  came 
to  his  soul.  And  when  the  spring  came,  and  the  sun 
was  warm,  and  the  sky  was  open  and  clear,  Sheila 
came  back  to  him,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  old 
house  of  Tallat,  as  happy  a  pair,  as  you  could  find 
in  the  most  distressful  country.  While  these  pages 
disclose  something  of  the  heart  of  Irish  peasant  life, 
which  so  few  of  English  writers  on  things  Irish  have 
sought  to  know,  you  will  seek  in  them  in  vain  for  the 
rollicking  Irishman  of  Lever.  But  then  no  Irishman 
ever  knew  him.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
fidelity  to  fact.  One  episode  only  seems  unnatural — 
the  horrible  death  of  poor  Mick  a  Dandy.  Such  an 
outrage  on  the  part  of  officers  and  gentlemen  may  have 
been  just  possible  in  the  frenzy  of  the  ’98,  but  surely  not 
at  any  time  in  the  last  century — even  in  Ireland. 

“A  Nest  of  Linnets.”  By  Frank  Frankfort  Moore. 

London :  Hutchinson.  1901.  6s. 

We  can  only  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Moore 
repeating  his  doubtful  experiment  of  writing  about 
eighteenth-century  notabilities,  that  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  commercial  success.  From  the  literary 
point  of  view,  however,  it  is  regrettable  that  he  should 
persist  in  invading  a  domain,  where  he  appears  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  place.  So  far  he  has  chiefly  commanded 
attention  by  his  wholesale  manufacture  of  those  cheap 
epigrams,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  inverted 
platitudes  or  invertebrate  philosophy.  These  may  escape 
censure  when  applied  to  the  small  foibles  of  the 
modern  middle-class,  but  become  vexatious  when  they 
impinge  upon  the  stately  solemnity  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
day.  The  Nest  of  Linnets  is  the  Linley  family  and  we 
are  introduced  to  caricatures  of  such  persons  as 
Sheridan,  Horace  Walpole,  David  Garrick,  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  various  other  contemporaries  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Here  and  there  we  find  food  for  thought,  as  j 


for  instance  when  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley  indulges 
in  the  following  petulant  diatribe  against  art:  “Ah, 
always  this  art — always  this  art  !  Always  the  imita¬ 
tion — always  the  pitiful  attempt  to  arouse  an  artificial 
emotion  in  others,  and  never  to  have  an  hour  of  true 
emotion  oneself,  never  an  hour  of  real  life,  never  an 
hour  apart  from  the  artifices  of  art,- — that  is  the  life 
which  you  would  have  me  to  lead.  I  hate  it !  I  hate 
it !  Oh,  better  a  day — an  hour — a  minute  of  true  tender¬ 
ness  than  a  long  lifetime  spent  in  shamming  emotion  !  ” 
But  on  the  whole  we  find  little  relief  from  our  disgust 
at  the  liberties  taken  by  Mr.  Moore  with  the  various 
good  men,  who  have  earned  their  place  in  the  national 
history  and  literature.  He  has  attempted  a  task  that 
is  evidently  quite  beyond  his  strength. 

“  Mr.  Elliott.”  By  I.  O.  Ford.  London  :  Arnold. 

1901.  6s. 

The  interest  of  Miss  Ford’s  story  of  factory  life  is 
quite  of  a  mild  type.  It  is  readable  but  there  is  little 
in  the  plot,  the  characters  or  the  writing  that  strongly 
holds  the  attention.  The  story  does  not  arrive  any¬ 
where.  To  use  a  simile  from  factory  life  all  the  threads 
get  broken  off  before  any  pattern  is  formed.  There  is 
no  actuality,  no  apparent  knowledge,  in  Miss  Ford’s 
account  of  the  relations  between  “Mr.  Elliott”  the 
self-made  capitalist  and  his  workpeople.  He  is  the 
commonplace  capitalist  villain  of  melodrama  ;  they  are 
his  meek  virtuous  victims.  The  strike  is  made  a  mere 
occasion  for  sentimentalism.  Miss  Ford  has  not 
attempted  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  difficult  facts  of 
real  life,  and  she  has  no  appreciation  of  the  realities  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  They  are  not 
a  bit  as  she  represents  them.  Capital  and  labour  are 
both  mightier  forces  than  she  has  any  conception  of. 
She  should  read  “  Germinal  ”.  The  best  in  Miss  Ford’s 
book  is  her  character  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  wife,  Tilly,  a  really 
human  and  pathetic  figure  ;  quite  good.  Very  natural 
too  is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  Nemesis  in  the  shape 
of  a  son  and  daughter  born  to  spend  the  money  he 
has  made  and  to  despise  him.  Mrs.  Fairlie,  a  sharp- 
tongued  aristocratic  old  lady,  who  loathes  trade  is 
passably  good.  But  none  of  these  figures  are  very 
novel,  and  they  are  all  at  the  best  sketchy. 

“The  Sinner  and  the  Problem.”  By  Eric  Parker. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  6^. 

There  is  a  pleasing  freshness  about  this  book, 
which  treats  not  of  “problems”  in  the  theatrical 
or  feminist  novel  meaning,  but  of  the  surroundings 
of  a  private  school.  Mr.  Eric  Parker  sets  out  with 
a  certain  preciosity  of  style,  but  soon  falls  into  a 
natural  gait  and  carries  the  reader  gaily  along.  His 
canvas  is  a  very  small  one,  but  the  vividness  and 
delicacy  of  his  work  are  remarkable.  Two  small 
boys,  a  schoolmaster  or  two,  the  artist  who  tells 
the  story  and  a  girl  drawn  but  in  outline  and  yet 
delightfully  real  practically  fill  the  book.  Very  little 
happens,  but  the  story,  slight  as  it  is,  moves,  and  the 
persons  live.  There  is  a  charming  love-idyll  sketched 
with  a  reticence  that  is  rare  nowadays.  One  or  two 
descriptions  of  summer  days  will  remain  long  in  the 
memory  of  any  reader  who  cares  for  the  sights  that 
meet  an  angler’s  eyes  by  some  quiet  stream.  The 
humour  that  can  sympathise  with  an  urchin’s  perplexi¬ 
ties  or  a  private  schoolmaster’s  worries  as  it  describes 
them  should  appeal  to  all  who  can  judge  good  work. 

“The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square.”  By  Robert 

Hichens.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square  is  neither  Lord 
Rosebery  nor  Mr.  Harmsworth,  but  an  amateur  astro- 
logist,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  in  his  drawing¬ 
room  predicts  a  fall  of  snow  and  the  spraining  of 
his  grandmother’s  ankle.  Excited  by  these  successes 
he  seeks  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  profes¬ 
sional  prophet,  Malkiel  the  Second,  author  of  the 
Almanac,  a  thinly  disguised  Zadkiel.  Malkiel,  or 
Sagittarius,  and  his  wife  do  not  believe  that  a  real 
prophet  can  live  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  they  proceed 
to  test  their  amateur  by  giving  him  instructions  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  his  grandmother  with  the  assistance 
of  the  scorpion,  the  crab,  &c.  The  book  is  called  a 
tragic  extravaganza,  and  is  therefore  not  susceptible  of 
serious  criticism.  It  is  like  a  screaming  farce  on  the 
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stage  :  either  one  sees  the  fun  or  one  does  not  ;  and 
whether  one  does  or  does  not  is  a  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  see  the  fun  of  Mr. 
Hichens’  extravaganza,  which  strikes  us  as  a  farrago 
of  bad  jokes,  vulgar  horseplay  and  impossible  people. 

“A  Losing  Game.”  By  Hume  Nisbet.  London: 

White.  1901.  65-. 

This  is  a  nauseous  jumble  of  undigested  history, 
frantic  incident,  and  lucid  characterisation,  disguised  as 
“  an  Australian  tragedy  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  men  and  women  is  that,  in  Mr.  Nisbet’s  own 
words,  they  are  ruthless,  yet  they  have  their  vanities 
and  sentiments,  which  set  them  apart  from  the  speech¬ 
less  creation  of  wild  beasts  ;  perhaps  they  may  be  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  tiger,  wolf  or  cobra,  yet  they  are 
human.  We  learn  from  the  preface,  though  we  should 
never  have  learned  from  the  book,  that  the  moral  is  that 
“  the  wise  man  ”  should  be  “  prudent  with  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  for  his  own  future,  as  well  as  for  the 
future  of  those  around  him  ”  &c.  The  “  moral  ”  ought 
to  have  saved  us  from  this  “  tragedy  ”, 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  World  of  the  Great  Forest.”  By  Paul  Du  Chaillu. 

London  :  Murray.  1901.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

This  purports  to  be  a  description  of  “  How  Animals,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Insects  Talk,  Think,  Work  and  Live”  in  the  Great 
Central  African  Forest.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  denizens,  as  he  calls 
them — we  doubt  whether  denizen  means  what  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
thinks  it  means— range  from  the  elephant  to  the  ant.  He  tells 
us  he  has  studied  the  lives  of  these  creatures  persistently  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  ants, 
spiders,  &c.” — are  not  birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  animals  then  ? — 
“  possess  great  power  of  apprehension  and  prevision  ”  ;  that 
they  have  understanding  with  one  another  by  methods  unknown 
to  man  ;  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  us  to  say  that  they  do  not 
converse  because  we  do  not  understand  them.  We  learn  too 
from  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  that  “  everything  that  liyes  is  born  with 
wonderful  gifts  to  its  mode  of  life  ”  ;  that  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  these  creatures  destroy  each  other  in  large  numbers— 
otherwise  “  the  animal  world  would  increase  so  fast  that  there 
would  be  room  and  food  left  for  none  ”.  We  seem  to  have  heard 
something  of  the  kind  before,  only  told  in  a  rather  more  illumi¬ 
nating  way.  Then  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  goes  on  to  make  his  puppets 
talk.  They  talk  not  only  by  day  but  by  night  too,  for  observe  : 
“  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  night  the  great  forest  is  more 
alive  with  animals  than  during  the  day.”  They  even  talk 
during  eclipses  and  immediately  after  eclipses,  but  we  will  not 
record  their  conversation.  One  of  the  talkers  is  a  wasp.  She 
seems  a  giddy  thing  quite  unlike  the  worker  wasps  we  know 
in  England,  which  in  foraging  do  not  think  and  talk  so  much 
of  their  own  living  and  their  own  hunger,  as  of  the  good  of 
the  race  of  wasps.  But  no  doubt  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  could  tell 
us  that  this  particular  African  wasp  is  not  a  member  of  one 
of  the  patriotic  societies  of  wasps  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  nesting  on  tree  and  in  the  ground.  We  dare  say  she 
is  indeed  one  of  the  “  number  of  the  animals  mentioned  I  dis¬ 
covered  myself”. 

“  Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroads.”  New  York  :  Poor.  1901. 

“Poor’s  Manual,”  always  indispensable  to  those  who  require 
railway  statistics,  is  this  year  of  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the 
amalgamations  and  other  changes  which  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  American  lines.  The  preceding 
issue  contained  a  special  introductory  article  of  considerable 
length  dealing  with  the  general  position  of  railroads  on  the 
North  American  continent  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  article  does  not  appear  again,  but  the  book  has  neverthe¬ 
less  appreciably  increased  in  bulk  and  provides  a  mass  of 
information  remarkably  varied  and  valuable.  We  find  that  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  development 
long  ago  attained  in  England  when  additions  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  line  in  operation  can  only  be  made  very  slowly  and  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  increase  of  mileage  for  last  year,  during 
a  time  of  great  prosperity,  amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  ; 
and  under  present  conditions  the  future  will  depend  rather  on 
the  cultivation  of  traffic  over  systems  already  in  existence  than 
on  the  laying  out  of  others  for  the  growth  of  which  there  is  no 
room.  The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  large  number 
of  excellent  maps  illustrating  the  railway  geography  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  To  the  English  reader  the 
practice  of  interleaving  advertisements  so  printed  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  text  is  distinctly  irritating. 

“  The  War  of  the  Civilisations.”  By  George  Lynch.  London  : 

Longmans.  1901.  6s. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  record  of  “a  ‘  foreign  devil’s  ’ 
experiences  with  the  allies  in  China”,  Mr.  Lynch  says  “there 
is  as  little  pretence  in  this  book  to  an  erudite  knowledge  of 
things  Chinese  as  there  i§  to  any  sort  of  literary  style  ”.  If  Mr. 


Lynch’s  views  and  descriptions  of  things  Chinese  were  on  a 
par  with  his  literary  style,  his  book  would  be  entitled  to 
a  place  among  the  printed  lumber  for  which  every  war  is  now 
responsible.  Here  is  his  first — and  it  must  in  justice  be  said 
worst— sentence  :  “  A  boy  was  laboriously  drawing  from  a  cast 
in  a  dilapidated  gallery  in  a  God-forsaken  city  in  the  South  of 
Ireland — one  of  those  given  by  Pius  VII.  to  George  IV.  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do  with  them,  chucked  them  at 
this  town.”  Mr.  Lynch  does  not  cultivate  literary  grace,  but 
he  is  a  keen  observer,  has  imagination  and  is  not  a  victim  to 
racial  prejudice.  He  is  neither  pro-Boer  nor  pro-Chinese,  but 
he  tries  to  look  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philosopher 
—a  role  that  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  war  correspon¬ 
dent.  What  he  sees  he  retains  vividly  and  is  able  to  convey 
vividly  to  others,  the  result  being  an  extremely  interesting 
narrative  of  the  latest  war  in  China.  Looking  to  the  future  of 
the  country,  he  is  of  opinion  that  China  will  never  become  an 
aggressive  Power.  “  But  it  is  quite  capable  of  becoming  as 
effectually  defensive  as  is  Japan.  It  has  more  reasons  for 
becoming  a  self-contained  and  defensive  Power  than  Japan  has, 
because  it  contains  within  itself  everything  necessary  to  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  life  of  the  people.” 

Erratum  :  In  the  Saturday  Review  for  26  October, 
page  533  and  the  second  line,  for  “description  of  Athens” 
read  “  bibliography  descriptive  of  Athens 


LAW  BOOKS  :  NEW  EDITIONS  AND  A  LECTURE. 

“  DanielPs  Chancery  Forms.”  5th  edition.  By  Charles  Burney. 

London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1901.  £2  ioj. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  sanctimonious  Chancery  Judge  who 
lamented  that  he  had  come  into  Court  that  day  without  a 
copy  of  the  “  Book  of  Books  ”  :  a  ribald  and  irritated  “  leader  ”, 
wilfully  misunderstanding,  handed  up  to  his  lordship  a  copy  of 
“  Daniell  ”.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  serves  to  show 
the  position  held  by  the  two  great  works  associated  with  the 
name  of  Daniell,  i.e.  the  “Forms”,  and  the  “Practice”. 
Messrs.  Stevens  have  done  well  to  secure  a  new  edition  of  the 
“  Chancery  Forms”,  and  by  so  competent  an  editor  as 
“  Master”  Burney.  More  than  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  edition  :  during  that  period  such  extensive  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  substantive  law  administered  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  as  almost  to  revolutionise  the  practice  of 
the  Court  in  many  departments.  Since  May  1897,  directly  any 
action  is  commenced  and  the  parties  are  before  the  Court,  a 
summons  must  be  taken  out,  and  official  directions  are 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  action,  the  object  being 
to  save  expense  and  get  to  trial  as  soon  as  possible. 
Whether  this  object  is  achieved,  at  any  rate  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  new  regulation  entails  con¬ 
siderable  changes  in  practice,  and  would  cause  the  old-fashioned 
practitioner  to  hold  up  his  hands  aghast.  The  Trustee  Act  of 
1893,  the  Judicial  Trustee  Act  1896,  the  Real  Representative 
Act  1897,  even  the  Companies’  Act  of  last  year,  all  involve 
change,  and  let  us  hope  improvement,  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Burney’s  work  is  uni¬ 
formly  well  done  ;  obsolete  forms  have  been  omitted,  and  many 
new  forms  necessitated  by  these  legislative  changes  have  been 
added.  The  features  which  strike  us  most  in  the  new  edition 
are  some  important  “Company  precedents”,  for  which  the 
author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer  ;  and  some  very  useful 
forms  of  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
charities,  supplied  by  Mr.  Rye,  the  able  representative  of  the 
Treasury  solicitor.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  it  the  index  is  as 
complete  and  useful  as  ever. 

“  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law.”  By  Seymour  F.  Harris. 

Ninth  Edition  by  Charles  L.  Attenborough.  London  : 

Stevens  and  Haynes.  1901.  20 s. 

Of  the  ninth  edition  of  Harris’  “  Principles  of  the  Criminal 
Law  ”,  prepared  by  its  regular  editor,  as  Mr.  C.  L.  Attenborough 
may  be  called,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it 
includes  in  the  text  the  Larceny  Act  of  1901,  and  in  the  preface 
an  outline  of  the  Youthful  Offenders’  Act,  1901,  both  of  which 
come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

“  Cases  in  Criminal  Law.”  By  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny. 

Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1901.  12s.  6d. 

In  future  this  admirable  new  book  by  Mr.  Courtney  Stanhope 
Kenny,  Reader  of  English  Law  at  Cambridge,  “A  Selection  of 
Cases  Illustrative  of  English  Criminal  Law”,  will  probably  go 
through  as  many  editions  as  the  book  last  mentioned  ;  and  it 
will  be  their  fate  to  live  and  thrive  in  association  with  one 
another.  Both  are  intended  primarily  as  books  for  students, 
and  one  will  supplement  the  other.  Kenny’s  Cases  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Criminal  Law  ;  Harris 
will  serve  for  a  concrete  knowledge  of  its  facts  and  details. 

“The  Law  of  Negotiable  Securities.”  By  William  Willis. 

London  :  Stevens  and  Haynes.  1901.  7s.  6 d. 

This  is  the  second  edition,  issued  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
well-known  lectures  delivered  for  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa¬ 
tion  by  his  Honour  Judge  Willis.  No  better  “elementary” 
book  for  all  kinds  of  readers  exists  on  this  subject, 
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“  The  Handy  Book  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies.”  Third  edition.  By  Anthony  Pulbrook. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1901.  is.  net. 

This  book  which  has  reached  its  third  edition  is  by  a 
solicitor  ;  it  is  not  a  legal  text-book,  however,  but  a  manual  for 
the  use  of  anyone  who  happens  to  be  interested  in  the  working 
of  joint-stock  companies.  The  style  is  rough  and  ready  but 
the  book  serves  usefully  the  purpose  it  professes,  and  gives  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  company  system  from  a  plain  every¬ 
day  point  of  view. 

“English  Law  and  the  Renaissance.”  By  Frederic  William 
Maitland.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1901. 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  all  the  books  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  charming  “  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance  ”, 
the  Rede  Lecture  for  1901,  by  Professor  Maitland,  the  well- 
known  Downing  Professor  at  Cambridge,  our  greatest  historic 
and  scientific  lawyer.  The  text  only  contains  about  thirty-five 
pages,  but  Professor  Maitland’s  highly  interesting  and  learned 
notes  are  far  more  extensive  than  the  text,  and  fill  the  rest  of 
the  ninety-eight  pages.  The  theme  is  the  resistance  made  by 
the  common  lawyers  and  the  common  law  of  England  (“  the 
rock  not  submerged  ”)  against  the  competitions  of  the  canon 
and  civil  laws  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  as  all 
know  it  who  know  Professor  Maitland’s  work.  If  space  allowed 
we  should  like  to  quote  the  last  page  or  two  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  future  relation  of  English  law  and  legislation  to  the 
colonies.  One  extract  must  suffice.  “If  unity  of  law— such 
unity  as  there  has  been— disappears,  much  else  that  we  treasure 
will  disappear  also,  and  (to  speak  frankly)  unity  of  law  is  pre¬ 
carious.  The  power  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  legislate  for  the  colonies  is  fast  receding  into  the  ghostly 
company  of  legal  fictions.”  We  hope  the  Inns  of  Court  will  take 
seriously  to  heart  Professor  Maitland’s  appeal  to  them  to  be 
worthy  of  their  unique  past,  and  to  do  their  part  in  saving 
English  law  for  the  future,  as  they  did  in  other  days,  by  schools 
of  law  which  shall  rival  the  glory  of  Bourges  and  Bologna. 


THE  NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

A  composite  article  signed  A.B.C.  &c.  in  the  “National  Review  ” 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  “British  Foreign 
Policy  ”.  The  writers,  like  most  contributors  to  the  “  National  ”, 
show  a  strong  anti-German  bias,  and  advocate  an  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding  which  would  secure  to  Russia  a  free 
hand  in  the  Balkans  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  commercial  outlet 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  England  co-operating  with  her  in  railway 
development  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Caspian,  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Russia’s  right  to  regulate  her  position  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  by  direct  negotiation  with  China.  The  whole  ar¬ 
rangement  it  seems  to  us  would  be  an  excellent  one — for  Russia. 
The  “  National  Review”  is  however  not  alone  in  its  advocacy  of 
a  pro-Russian  policy.  A.  Rustem  Beyde  Bilinski  in  the  “Nine¬ 
teenth  Century”  takes  up  pretty  much  the  same  line  as  A.B.C.  &c. 
We  are  to  leave  “well”  alone  in  China,  and  the  writer  en¬ 
deavours  to  show  that  “  the  substitution  of  Russian  for  native 
rule  in  the  Touranian  States— viz.  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochi- 
stan — would  not  constitute  a  danger  to  India  and  would  only 
modify  the  economic  situation  in  her  favour.  With  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  seaboard  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  time  will  come  for 
Russia  to  direct  most  of  her  energies  from  the  prosecution  of 
her  foreign  policy,  which  will  then  have  realised  the  greater 
number  of  its  objects,  and  devote  them  to  her  internal  develop¬ 
ment  ”.  The  idea  of  handing  Afghanistan  over  to  Russia  will 
shock  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  who  writes  in  the  “  Contem¬ 
porary”  on  “The  Chances  of  Habibullah  ”.  Mr.  Boulger  be¬ 
longs  to  the  school  which  sees  in  Russia  the  enemy  and 
nothing  but  the  enemy.  He  warns  us  that  with  the 
death  of  the  Amir  Abdurrahman  we  shall  have  to 
take  up  a  more  decided  attitude  on  the  Afghan  ques¬ 
tion  than  hitherto,  and  he  would  have  us  show  our  diplomatic 
prescience  by  employing  “firm  and  clear  language  at  S.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  the  effect  that  we  will  not  allow  the  frontier  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  as  recognised  by  Russia  herself,  to  be  violated  ”.  Great 
Britain  must  indicate  “her  intention  to  defend  the  Afghan 
frontier  at  all  hazards  ”.  But  whilst  Russia  is  not  to  move, 
Great  Britain  is  to  see  that  “  the  concomitant  of  fresh 
arrangements  ”  shall  be  “  the  presence  of  English  officers 
at  Herat  and  Mazar-i-Sherif  in  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  India  ”.  If  Russia  is  amiable  and  does  not 
attempt  to  upset  our  plans  in  Afghanistan,  then  Mr.  Boulger 
would  agree  that  Russian  plans  in  Persia  should  not  be 
thwarted.  Excellent  appreciations  of  the  late  Amir  appear  in 
the  “Fortnightly”  from  the  pens  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  who  gives 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  he  placed 
Abdurrahman  on  the  throne,  and  of  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna, 
who  is  mainly  biographical.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  thinks  there  will 
be  peace  in  Afghanistan  if  concessionnaires  and  missionaries 
are  kept  out  of  the  country.  To  the  “  Empire  Review  ”  we 
naturally  look  for  some  survey  of  the  situation  opened  up  by 
the  change  of  rulers  on  the  Indian  North-West  Frontier.  Both 
Sir  Edwin  Collen  and  Colonel  Yate  are  reassuring  as  to 


Habibullah’s  prospects  whether  regarded  from  the  foreign  or 
the  domestic  point  of  view  ;  Sir  Edwin  Collen  shares  Mr. 
Boulger’s  mistrust  of  Russian  good  faith. 

It  is  perhaps  strange  that  so  suggestive  and  important  a 
theme  as  the  royal  colonial  tour  has  not  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  reviews.  The  “Fortnightly”  alone  devotes  an 
article  to  it  this  month.  A  more  exciting  but  not  more  im¬ 
portant  subject  is  General  Buller’s  dismissal,  and  the  dispute  as 
to  his  heliographic  message  to  General  White  immediately 
after  the  battle  at  Colenso.  The  version  given  by  the 
“National  Review”  seems  to  bear  on  the  face  of  it  gross 
improbability.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  criticism  of 
General  Buller’s  action  at  and  after  Colenso  that  it  were  wiser 
to  adhere  to  points  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
“Blackwood”  seizes  on  these,  and  whilst  condemning  him  on 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Roberts,  reflects  sharply  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  left  to  the  press  “  the  delicate  duty”  of  insisting  on 
Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  unfitness  for  command.  In  “  Blackwood’s  ” 
opinion,  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  unfortunate  speech  only  served  to 
clinch  arguments  that  were  already  sufficiently  strong.  In  the 
“  Fortnightly  ”  Diplomaticus  is  sternly  critical  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  another  score.  He  calls  his  article  “A  Comedy  of 
Proclamations”,  but  if  his  views  as  to  the  war  in  general  and 
the  proclamations  in  particular  have  any  justification  in  fact, 
then  there  is  no  comedy  but  grim  tragedy.  The  article  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  misconception.  Diplomaticus  is  con¬ 
cerned  because  we  are  now  denying  the  Boers  “  the  rights  of 
combatants  ”.  One  of  the  proclamations  which  go  to 
make  up  his  “  comedy  ”  is  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
present  struggle  is  a  purposeless  waste  of  valuable  life, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  in  the  same  number  of  the  “  Fortnightly” 
writing  on  the  “Guerilla  in  History”  renders  a  service 
to  commonsense  by  pointing  out  that  guerilla  tactics 
have  never  succeeded  in  disposing  of  a  resolute  invader,  unless 
there  has  been  intervention  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  As  for  the 
war  itself,  Sir  Charles  Warren  continues  his  “lessons”  in  the 
“National”,  and,  as  in  his  first  article,  shows  himself  by  no 
means  convinced  that  Lord  Roberts  accomplished  the  great 
things  credited  to  him.  “  The  great  desideratum  ”  he  says 
“  was  to  get  the  Boers  to  stand,  so  that  we  might  beat  them 
soundly,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  policy  of  simply  outflanking 
them  and  driving  them  back  is  sound.  When  history  is 
written  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  turning  points  in  the 
war  were  those  actions  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  Boers  were 
killed  and  wounded ”.  In  “Blackwood”  Linesman  concludes 
his  admirable  sketches  of  incidents  in  the  campaign  with  a 
weird  and  realistic  account  of  a  night  attack  on  a  farm. 
Events  such  as  he  describes  must  have  occurred  hundreds  of 
times  during  the  war,  and  hardly  go  to  support  pessimism  as  to 
the  grit  and  character  of  the  men  on  whom  the  Empire  depends 
in  the  hour  of  need.  A  night  raid  by  a  handful  of  men  on  a 
farm  which  shelters  a  vigilant  but  outwitted  enemy  is  more 
trying  to  the  nerves  than  a  pitched  battle.  In  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century”  one  lesson  of  the  war  is  insisted  upon  by  the  editor  in 
a  brief  paper  urging  the  importance  of  utilising  the  Militia 
ballot  as  an  alternative  to  conscription — “  a  middle  course 
between  compelling  every  man  and  compelling  no  man  to  do 
military  service”. 

The  “Fortnightly  ”  publishes  an  article  on  “  Reform  through 
Social  Work”,  in  which  President  Roosevelt  indicates  some  of  the 
forces  that  make  for  decency  in  New  York  City.  There  seems 
no  limit  to  the  directions  in  which  the  new  President’s  energy 
displays  itself,  and  he  is  another  proof  that  there  need  be  no 
divorce  between  the  social  reformer  and  the  so-called  im¬ 
perialist.  As  a  philanthropist  he  deprecates  soft-headedness  as 
much  as  hardheartedness.  “  The  highest  type  of  philan¬ 
thropy  is  that  which  springs  from  the  feeling  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  which  therefore  rests  on  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  healthy  basis  of  mutual  obligation  and  common 
effort.”  The  article  serves  to  illustrate  a  character  at  once 
eclectic  and  thorough  on  which  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  enlarges 
in  a  not  very  interesting  nor  illuminative  paper  in  the  “  Contem¬ 
porary”.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks’  account  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
the  “  Monthly  Review  ”,  giving  an  inside  view  ot  one  of  the 
forces  which  have  made  New  York  what  it  is,  proves  to  be 
peculiarly  apposite.  Mr.  Brooks  explains  the  secret  of 
Tammany’s  power  and  efficiency — an  efficiency  which  for  once 
seems  to  have  failed.  It  is,  he  says  “the  secret  of  the  Roman 
Curia  or  of  the  German  army.  It  may  be  put  in  three  words  : 
discipline  and  individual  accountability.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  organisation  that  obedience  should  be 
implicit  and  unquestioning  :  the  ‘  kicker’  is  shown  no  mercy.  On 
the  other  hand  for  faithful  and  adequate  service  there  is  always 
a  tangible  reward,  in  office,  hard  cash  or  “pull”.  Tammany 
is  a  pure  democracy  with  all  careers  open  to  talent  and  nothing 
to  prevent  a  man  with  the  requisite  powers  from  rising  to  the 
top.  It  disdains  nothing  that  will  help  it  towards  its  goal”. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  reviews  the  most  timely 
is  Mr.  W.  B.  Dufifield’s  in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century”  on  the 
beginnings  of  the  Newfoundland  dilemma.  The  article  puts 
Bolingbroke  in  the  worst  light.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cyprian 
Bridge  in  the  same  review  makes  a  gallant  defence  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  charges  and  allegations  of  having 
starved  and  robbed  her  seamen.  In  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  Mr. 
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Outram  Tristram  describes  the  secret  service  under  Eliza¬ 
beth.  In  the  “National  Review'’  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  writes  on 
“The  Paradox  of  the  Jew”  in  antitheses,  thus  :  “The  poor  Jew 
clung  to  his  heritage  though  the  world  battered  him  :  the  rich 
Jew  gives  it  up  to  win  a  contemptuous  smile  ”.  Mr.  Edward 
Cooper  in  the  “  Monthly  ”  makes  some  suggestions  which  will 
interest  heads  of  families  as  to  the  management  of  nurseries  in 
the  twentieth  century.  In  the  “Contemporary”  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman  deals  with  English  music  and  musical  criticism,  and 
singles  out  the  musical  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review  for 
praise  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  lift  the  discussion  of  musical 
matters  to  a  higher  plane,  but  regrets  that  he  does  not  always  do 
himself  justice.  To  say  that  a  critic  is  the  best  and  yet  does  not 
always  give  his  best  may  surely  be  taken  as  a  high  compliment. 
In  “Blackwood”  Mr.  W.  T.  Grenfell  shows  that  life  in 
Labrador  has  its  attractions;  in  the  “Pall  Mall  Magazine” 
Mr.  Frank  Rinder  describes  “Bookhunting  as  a  Business” 
and  deals  with  “the  romance,  reality  and  possibilities  of 
collecting”;  in  “Macmillan’s”  we  find  an  amusing  out¬ 
burst  of  what  we  should  call  anti-Meridithian  Dickens-worship. 
“  The  modern  novelist  and  the  modern  humorist  both  need  a 
full  dose  of  him”,  says  a  writer  who  does  not  believe  that 
Dickens  will  die  out  whilst  a  sense  of  humour  lasts. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Die  sosiale  Frage  und  das  Prinsip  der  Solidari/dt.  1.  Band  : 

Grundlegung.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Tiring.  Dresden  und 

Leipzig:  E.  Pierson’s  Verlag.  1901.  M.  3.50. 

In  the  present  dearth  of  new  philosophic  as  well  as  historic 
works  in  Germany,  we  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  review  a  truly 
remarkable  work.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  author  or  not, 
the  compact  logic  of  his  deductions,  his  summary  of  modern 
conditions  and  their  development  from  the  past,  his  comments 
on  social  conditions,  environment  and  restrictions  are  extremely 
interesting  as  well  as  both  precisely  and  trenchantly  expressed. 
For  him,  society  is  an  organism  to  be  examined,  analysed  and 
dissected  through  sociology  like  any  material  organism 
around  us. 

Beginning  with  the  “  economy  of  matter  and  natural  laws  as 
moving  principles  of  the  universe”  and  “the  psychic  character 
of  man  and  its  relation  to  the  social  community”,  he  considers 
sociology  both  ethically  and  historically.  He  contemplates 
“  continuity  and  law  in  progress”,  and  “Evolution  and  Revolu¬ 
tion  ”.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  laws  favouring  progress,  and 
discusses  equality  and  inequality,  both  ideal  and  actual,  the 
social  struggle  and  the  social  problem.  This  is  followed 
by  an  interesting  disquisition  on  “  The  Struggle  for  Existence 
and  Social  Co-defence”,  in  which  moral  and  mental  develop¬ 
ments  are  traced  as  mitigating  instinct,  and  social  morality  is 
shown  as  their  consequence.  The  actuality  and  development  of 
altruism  are  discussed,  and  the  social  question  is  distinguished 
from  a  merely  individualist  standpoint.  His  fourth  head  con¬ 
cerns  the  limitations  and  freedom  of  man.  He  shows  that  man 
is  the  sum  of  his  environment,  that  he  is  only  relatively  free, 
that  his  freedom  is  progressive  and  merely  potential  in  his 
earlier  stages,  that  it  is  compatible  with  his  responsibility  for 
that  very  reason  ;  that  man’s  freedom  is  limited  by  habit,  by 
his  successive  social,  conditions,  and  that  “social  solidarity”  is 
the  ideal  to  which  he  is  being  gradually  drawn.  He  also  criti¬ 
cises,  and  with  great  penetration,  the  attitude  both  of  theology 
and  of  metaphysics  to  liberty.  He  is  then  led  naturally  to  his 
fifth  section,  the  consideration  of  “  Equality  He  takes  the 
individualist  and  the  collectivist  theories  and  decides  against 
both.  He  is  in  favour  of  State  socialism.  He  regards  equality 
both  in  connexion  with  the  past  and  with  the  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  enumeration  that  Dr.  Tiring  attempts 
much  in  a  small  compass.  His  work,  of  which  this  is  only  the 
first  volume,  is  extremely  compressed,  and  perhaps  suffers  from 
its  compression.  But  it  is  admirably  clear,  illustrative  and 
logical.  It  is  a  great  relief  after  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
He  employs  no  lofty  inflations,  no  vague  mysticisms.  He  is  a 
trained  thinker.  We  will  single  out  some  particulars  from  his 
work. 

He  begins  with  the  outlook  of  “  natural  religion  ”,  scientifi¬ 
cally  rejecting  anything  not  proved  or  not  to  be  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  or  outside  nature.  Of  creeds  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  their  dogmas  and  exclusiveness  each  with  its  separate 
paradise  “  divide  mankind  and  form  a  negation  of  altruism  ” 
(p.  6).  He  shows  that  the  old  atomism  was  scientific,  and 
recognised  the  perpetual  laws  of  combination,  interaction  and 
relation.  Indeed  he  seems  himself  to  be  an  atomist  in  his  natural 
science.  He  declares  that,  without  exaggeration,  atomism  forms 
the  beginning  of  any  “  realistic  ”  method  of  examining  nature. 
“  We  do  not  ”,  he  says,  “  mean  the  absolutely  empirical  method 
which  only  applies  itself  in  a  realistic  sense  to  words,  but  the 
method,  which  springing  from  the  knowledge  of  Nature, 
pursues  things  according  to  experience,  and  attains  a  positive, 
exact  result,  without  excluding  spirit  (Geist)  and  abstraction, 
much  rather  co-operating  with  spirit,  but  in  mind  and  aspect 
ever  united  with  actuality  ”  (p.  8).  He  seeks  to  demonstrate 
that  with  matter  is  always  bound  up  inherent  force  ;  that  this 
force  accounts  for  much  of  wffiat  is  called  soul ;  that  the 
psychic  peculiarity  of  man  depends  upon  the  evolved  action 


of  his  nerve  centres  ;  that  his  physical  organisation  is  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  with  his  psychic,  and  that  this  intermixture 
evinces  itself  in  perception  (sensation,  instinct)  and  apper¬ 
ception  (the  power  of  generalising  ideas).  In  fact  he  is  a  scientific 
materialist.  He  taxes  the  “  so-called  transcendental  philoso¬ 
phers  ”  with  refusing  to  recognise  “  the  influence  of  physio- 
chemical  and  social  laws  on  all  the  changes  of  man  ”  (p.  18), 
and  being  led  therefore  to  misjudge  the  character  (or  essence) 
of  intelligence. 

“The  error”,  he  says,  “of  theologians  and  metaphysicians 
arises  from  raising  h  priori  postulates,  and  asserting  the 
correctness  of  their  conclusions,  because  they  base  them 
logically  on  a  preconceived  dogma.  Science  on  the  other  hand 
first  raises  principles  .  .  .  Metaphysicians  do  not  realise  that 
their  conclusions  can  be  subjectively  true,  because  logically 
grounded  on  their  dogmas,  but  nevertheless  objectively  false 
because  grounds  fail  for  their  establishment  in  experience”. 

With  this  last  remark  we  are  in  accord,  but  not  with  the 
author’s  “atomism”.  That  something  beyond  matter  exists 
more  truly  than  matter  itself  is  shown,  we  think,  by  the  mere 
fact  that  scientific  laws  are  postulated,  never  explained.  Science 
is  the  rightful  mistress  of  everything  relating  to  matter ;  but 
even  science  only  professes  herself  agnostic  towards  what  may 
be  immaterial.  It  is  when  Dr.  Tiring  addresses  himself  to  the 
social  organism  in  a  scientific  spirit  that,  to  our  mind,  he  is 
most  instructive.  “  The  progress  ”,  he  argues  (p.  32)  “  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  are  mutually  dependent.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  latter  represents  more  and  more  the  place  of 
man  in  Nature,  although  it  constantly  assumes  a  character 
more  and  more  dissevered  from  the  primitive  community ; 
since  it  is  just  nature  that  makes  him  what  he  is  both  in  his 
historical  development,  and  as  he  shows  himself  to  us  to-day”. 
He  rightly  asserts  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  history  for  that 
of  psychology,  and  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  individual  and  that  of  society.  He  portrays 
altruism  as  the  necessity  of  human  restrictions,  for  the  social 
organism  can  never  attain  union  without  it,  and  its  attendant, 
solidarity.  In  all  this  he  follows  Pope,  whom  he  does  not 
mention 

“  For  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.” 

Excellent  also  appears  to  us  his  criticism  of  the  statistical 
method  as  proving  only  the  possibility  and  not  the  inevitability 
of  recurrence.  The  progress  of  society  he  finds  in  a  constant 
increase  of  the  capacity  for  assimilation  (p.  63).  Especially 
interesting  is  the  seventh  chapter  which  deals  with  “  Social 
Conflict  ”.  The  social,  like  the  natural  order,  he  contends,  is 
decided  by  the  co-operation  of  “  might,  capacity,  and  activity  ”. 
The  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  amelioration  of  the 
oppressed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  allied  to  the 
study  of  social  limitations.  In  his  chapter  on  these,  in  relation 
to  human  freedom  (p.  1 17)  he  avers  truly  “The  conception 
of  absolute  freedom  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  society. 
Only  a  relative  freedom  is  compatible  with  social  laws.” 
This  freedom  he  finds  in  the  growing  pow'er  to  discern  and 
serve  voluntarily  these  laws  themselves  constantly  develop¬ 
ing.  The  sort  of  freedom  he  means  he  well  instances  by 
genius  that  perceives  these  laws  in  advance  of  its 
period.  We  have  lingered  long  over  this  volume  because 
it  will  interest  all  those  who  reflect.  Merely  as  a  compendium 
of  modern  scientific  research,  it  is  memorable  ;  but  it  is  more. 
If  altruism  be  merely  the  gradual  necessity  of  social  laws, 
it  seems  to  us  to  lose  its  efficacy,  as  well  as  its  permanent 
sanction.  It  cancels  itself,  because  a  selfish  individual 
must  always  remain  at  the  end  of  the  self-sacrificing  chain. 
This  our  author  seems  to  recognise  when  he  points  out  that  the 
competition  is  unending  and  can  only  be  mended.  The  second 
volume  of  this  work  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  all  interested 
in  social  problems. 

Die  sixtinesche  Kapelle.  Herausgegeben  von  Ernst  Stein- 
mann.  Erster  Band.  Miinchen  :  F.  Bruckmann.  1901. 
M.  100. 

This  monograph  promises  well.  It  is  thorough,  careful,  and 
much  needed.  Historians  will  find  new  matter  in  the  account 
of  Sixtus  IV.  and  his  many  memorable  cardinals  ;  while  archi¬ 
tects  will  appreciate  the  six  chapters  dealing  with  the  old  Sistine 
Chapel  and  the  erection  of  the  new.  But  the  main  interest  is  of 
course  artistic.  The  work  of  all  its  adorners  is  to  be  most  care¬ 
fully  analysed  with  their  several  relations  to  their  provinces, 
their  schools,  and  to  each  other.  A  great  portion  of  the  present 
volume  is  concerned  with  the  work  of  Cosimo  Roselli.  The 
reproduction  of  the  “  head  of  a  drowning  warrior”  (p.  458)  by 
him  is  a  revelation.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  resemblance  of 
some  of  his  creations  to  those  of  Botticelli.  The  “Joshua 
sleeping  on  Mount  Sinai  ”  for  instance  (p.  424)  bears  a  likeness 
in  lace  and,  we  fancy,  in  treatment  to  one  of  the  angels  in 
“  Christ’s  Farewell  ”  by  the  great  Florentine  (p.463).  There 
are  some  fine  examples  given  also  of  Piero  di  Cosimo’s 
portraiture,  especially  the  one  of  himself.  In  subsequent 
volumes  we  shall  doubtless  find  as  adequate  a  following  of  the 
work  of  Raphael  and  Michel  Agnolo.  Besides  the  many 
capital  illustrations  both  large  and  small,  which  witness  the 
improvements  in  photogravure,  three  large  reproductions  (one 
of  the  building,  two  of  frescoes)  accompany  and  adorn  this 
work. 
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Sosiale  Studien  aits  deutscher  Vergangenheit.  Yon  Georg 
Liebe.  Berlin  und  Jena.  1901.  M.  2. 

These  are  pleasant  essays  on  the  knights,  pilgrims,  minstrels, 
students  and  scribes  of  the  middle  ages.  They  are  not 
specially  instructive,  but  they  form  a  gay  scrap-book.  As  in 
the  case  of  Ulrich  v.  Hutten,  many  of  the  sixteenth-century 
knights  errant  were  also  students  erring.  Their  rhymes, 
scrawled  often  on  the  cups  which  inspired  them,  quarrels,  and 
love-affairs  are  reproduced.  That  on  the  “  Social  Import  of  the 
Artillery”  is  more  enlightening.  The  gradual  extinction  of 
the  crossbow  after  the  Crusades  and  the  reorganisation  of 
the  artillery  by  Frederick  the  Great  are  topics  that  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  treated.  In  the  poems  quoted  on 
pilgrimages  Heine’s  “  Wallfahrt  von  Kevlaar”  should  surely 
not  have  been  omitted.  The  essay  on  “The  Nun  in  the 
Volkslied  ”  will  interest  many,  and  is  also  a  novel  theme  ; 
many  of  these  are  repeated  ;  and  they  all  give  the  impression 
of  a  dirge  over  a  receding  world,  and  of  that  resignation  of 
which  the  nun  is  the  embodiment. 

Die  Haagcr  Friedensconferenz.  Tagebuchblatter  von  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  C.  Pierson’s  Verlag.  1901.  M.  2. 

The  diary  of  the  Peace-conference  prophetess  is  hardly 
inspired.  Take  the  following — “17  May.  W.  T.  Stead  has 
come.  His  achievement  has  been  great — this  much-admired 
much-contemned  and  like  every  apostle,  much-injured  man. 
In  him  glows  the  sacred  fire.”  “  Come  ”,  like  spring,  and  “  The 
Birthday  of  my  Life  ”  in  sentimental  ditties  !  She  then  asks  the 
apostle  a  question,  not  pleasing  apparently  to  the  apostle,  and 
then,  like  the  modern  prophetess  she  is,  proceeds  to  describe 
him.  There  is  much  about  the  Tsar,  there  is  an  invitation  card 
from  a  diplomatist  who  said  “  Madame  la  baronne,  je  suis  heureux 
de  vous  revoir”,  there  is  a  reflection  on  the  fact  that  soldiers  have 
sometimes  been  emancipators,  there  are  speeches  and  tittle-tattle. 
And  the  Boer  war  is  still  proceeding  ;  and  the  peace-dream 
has  fled  before  the  iron  heels  of  fact.  Is  this  the  last  leaf 

(1 Continued  on  page  600.) 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AMO  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  Hm.  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 


EDINBURGH  :  35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  3  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  MO  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office  :  66  and  67  CORNIIILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,1 19.  Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,527,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


TIE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office:  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5J  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


1  assurance 

&nlff  Ha  COMJEMI.IKI'Y. 

Established  1806. 

WEALTH.  SECURITY.  STABILITY. 


Paid  in  Claims  =■  =  £12,000,000. 

Life  Assurance  in  all  its  Branches. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.  PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 15  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000, 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  TWO  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN ,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


NORWICH  IJillOli 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

El£:«adL  Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

>  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.j 
i  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.;  124  West  End 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  £2,491,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS _  - _ £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

IRE  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 

ly  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  total 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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of  our  modern  Sibyl  ?  And  will  it  be  translated,  like  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Weaver?  It  takes  31 1  pages  without  the  appendix. 

Lickt  und  Schatten.  Militarische  Novellen.  Von  Karl  Mark. 
Dresden  und  Leipzig  :  C.  Pierson’s  Verlag.  1901. 

There  is  nothing  specially  military  about  these  short  stories. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  real  touch  of  the  German  soldier. 
The  young  officer  who  revisits  the  circus  girl  he  has 
loved  and  forgotten  only  to  find  her  fat  and  prosaic  ;  or  who 
disappoints  the  yearning  of  his  early  sweetheart  by  remarrying, 
the  renowned  brother  who  returns  with  the  tale  of  his  wedded, 
unhappiness — neither  of  these  is  otherwise  than  if  the  scene 
were  not  laid  in  garrisons.  The  incidents  might  have  happened 
to  anyone,  and  it  would  not  have  much  mattered  had  they  not 
happened.  There  is  no  individuality,  and  the  narratives, 
though  sometimes  sensational,  and  nearly  always  sentimental, 
are  stale  in  the  extreme.  There  are  twenty  of  them. 

Das  litterarische  Echo.  (Heft  II.  October  1901.) 

There  is  nothing  here  very  noteworthy.  An  article  on 
Kohlschmidt’s  book  on  “  The  Evangelical  Clergyman  in 
Modern  Literature  ”  is  the  nearest  approach  to  outside  interest. 
The  “English  Letter”  mentions  the  Dublin  Pan-Keltic  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Pinero’s  “  Iris.” 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  602. 


OR,  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOROQYNE. 


THE  OHIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague, 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caption. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ifd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


RSO? 


DELICIOUS 


WHITE 

COFFEE  & 


BLUE 


For  Ereakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


is  that  they  shall 
1  st. — Have  increased  durability. 
2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 
3rd. — Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness, _  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd.  (specially  recommended 

as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  l*d. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER, 


GRATEFUL.  PAPA  A 
COMFORTING.  #1 


WALSINGHAM  house  hotel 

and  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Soign6,  London.”  Manager,  G.  GELARDI. 
Telephone:  3522  Gerrard.  0 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
■L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

m  J  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Keal  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


Ivory  Handle  ..  ..7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Russia  Leather  Case  2 ih 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


ENGRAVINGS  INCLUDING  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE 
REV.  R.  S.  PHILPOTT,  M.A. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  14,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  and  a  few  DRAWINGS  and  OIL  PAINTINGS,  in¬ 
cluding  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  PHILPOTT,  M.A.  (of  River¬ 
side  House,  Hammersmith),  comprising  Fancy  and  other  Subjects,  by  and  after 
F.  Ba'tolozzi,  J.  Downman,  A.  Buck,  R.  Cosway,  C.  Watson,  H.  Bunbury,  and 
othtrs  some  printed  in  Colours — several  Scrap  Books,  containing  Coloured  sport¬ 
ing  Prints,  Portraits,  Views,  Caricatures,  &c.—  other  Properties,  comprising 
Mezzotint  and  other  Portraits — Engravings  by  Old  Masters,  &c. — a  few  Water- 
Colour  Drawings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  “ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeomanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  be  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6Ad.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  Instantaneous  Reference 
In  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency. 


Vanity  Fair ,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  “  Emergency  Book  ”  : — 

“  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  ‘  First  Aids,’  which  are 
constructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  ‘  Emergency  Book  ’  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor’s  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming.” 


There  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  “  Emergency  Book.” 


The  price  of  the  “  Emergency  Book  ”  Is  Three  Shillings,  boxed 
and  delivered  free. 


Publishing  Offices  :  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 


“BECKY  SHARP.” 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “Becky  Shari*.” 
MATINEE  WEDNESDAY) 

and  1  at  i. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  I 

Box  Office,  IO  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “Becky  Sharp  ”  at 8. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “  OLD  CHINA.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  JACQUES,  Hon.  Sec. 


Mr.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

TO-DAY,  at  3. 

M.  Ysaye,  Solo  Violin. 

7s.  6d.,  5s.  (Reserved)  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (Unreserved). 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YSAYE-BECKER-BUSONI 

RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  Nov.  14,  at  3. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Mons.  Ysaye,  Solo  Violin  ;  Herr  Hugo  Becker,  Solo  Violoncello  ;  Signor  Buson 

Solo  Pianoforte. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL. 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

TO-DAY,  at  3.30. 

Solo  Pianoforte — Signor  Busoni. 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved),  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MISS  ADA  CROSSLEYS  VOCAL  RECITAL 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert)  TUESDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  November  12, 
at  8,  assisted  by  LADY  HALLfi.  Accompanist — Mr.  Henry  Bird.  Tickets, 
10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s. ,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall, — 
N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W.  


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MR.  DONALD  FRANCIS  TOYEY’S 

SECOND  CONCERT  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  at  3. 

Tickets  10s.  6d. ,  7s.  6d.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St. 
James's  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


AN  Oxford  Graduate  of  Standing  and  Experience 

desires  SECRETARYSHIP  or  Position  of  Trust.  Highest  References  — 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  says  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales.” 

Vanity  Fair  says  : — “  An  unusually  able  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  snys “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out . The 

book  is  more  than  readable,  and  we  look  for  Mr.  Treinayne's  next  with  interest.” 
The  People  says  : — “  A  book  to  be  read  by  men  and  women  of  the  world.” 

The  Western  Morning  News  says:— “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great 
daring  and  equal  excellence.” 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere,  suggestive  ot 
open  air  and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 


READY  NOVEMBER  15. 

LOU8S  WAISTS  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  STRIGG 
(First  Editor  of  the  Windsor  Magazine). 

Containing  nearly  ioo  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Frank  T.  Buli.en,  Herman  Meriyai.e,  Laoy  Ban- 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingham,  Bart.,  & c.  Price  is. 


THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

STAGE  SILHOUETTES.  By  Sidney  Dark. 

Price  is. 


ANTHONY  TREPIERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY.  — In  demy  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  and  printed  on  good  paper, 
with  broad  margin  for  Notes,  price  ,£1  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  (FIFTEENTH)  VOLUME  OF 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Being  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  sold  at 
Auction,  the  Titles  and  Descriptions  in  Full,  the  Catalogue 
Numbers,  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers,  and 
Special  Notices  containing  the  Prices 
for  the  Season,  from  October, 

1900,  to  July,  1901. 

“  '  Book  Prices  Current  ’  is  a  trustworthy  guide  and  a  reference  book  of  the 
greatest  value.” — A  thenceum. 

Some  of  the  earlier  Volumes  of  “  Book  Prices  Current  ”  are  out  of  print,  and 
greatly  advanced  in  price.  Information  concerning  them  can  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Publisher  ;  the  more  recent  ones  can  still  be  had  at  the  published 
price. 

Vs  AN  INDEX  TO  THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  “BOOK 
PRICES  CURRENT  j  HAS  BEEN  PUBLISHED,  21s.  NET. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MOMENTA  OF  LIFE.  Essays  Ethical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  Religious.  By  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D.  (Glas.),  M.A.,  B.D., 
B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

“  Erudite  rather  than  original,  the  discussions  are  nowhere  lacking  in  freshness 
or  vigour  of  thought.  While  they  keep  their  readers  abreast  of  recent  advances  of 
philosophic  thought,  they  have  also  a  quiet  suggestiveness  that  makes  them  likely 
to  serve  the  best  purpose  of  writings  of  this  kind,  and  both  inform  and  stimulate  an 
independent  judgment.  The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  any  thoughtful 
reader.” — Scotsman. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map,  3s.  6d. 

TRAVELLING  IMPRESSIONS  IN,  AND 

NOTES  ON,  PERU.  By  FELIX  SEEBEE. 

From  these  travel  sketches  one  gathers  a  good  idea  of  South  American  life  as  it 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  gigantic  Andes.”  -Dundee  Advertiser. 

I11  fcap.  folio,  price  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  A  PEDIGREE,  AND 

FAMILY  RECORD.  By  SPENCER  A.  WOOLWARD. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  half- bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

POEMS.  By  John  Farmer. 

“  The  hook  has  a  simple,  quiet  charm  of  its  own  that  may  well  win  for  it  the 
admiration  of  any  sympathetic  reader.” — Scotsman. 

In  paper  cover,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  John  Lloyd. 

“  The  poems  have  a  thoughtful  and  benevolent  end  in  view  ;  they  reveal  a 
genuine  love  of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the 
hardworking  of  our  race.” — Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Old  and  Rare  Books  for  Sale.  Pickering 
and  Chatlo.  6s. 

The  Dawn  of  Civilisation  :  Egypt  and  Chald.ua  (G.  Maspero.  Edited 
by  A.  H.  Sayce.  Fourth  Edition).  S.P.C.K.  24s. 

Andrea  Mantegna  (Maud  Cruttwell).  Bell.  $s.  net. 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (Edward  C.  Strutt),  I2r.  6 d.  net ;  Lorenzo  Lotto 
(Bernhard  Berenson),  15J.  net.  Bell. 

Biography. 

Lord  Kitchener  (PI.  G.  Groser).  Pearson.  2 s.  6a. 

Memoir  of  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  (M.  Creighton),  6r.  net; 
Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick,  1625-1678  (Charlotte  Fell 
Smith),  l8r.  net  ;  Henry  Schomberg  Kerr,  Sailor  and  Jesuit 
(Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott),  6s.  6 d.  net.  Longmans. 

Barry  Sullivan  (R.  M.  Sillard.  2  vols.).  Unwin.  21s.  net. 

Thomas  Wolsey  (E.  L.  Taunton).  John  Lane.  15^-  net. 

Life  of  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter  (Francis  Henry  Skrine).  Long¬ 
mans.  i6r.  net. 

Diaries  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  (Edited  by  Margarethe  von 
Poschinger).  Chapman  and  Hall.  12s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  (Edited  by  the  Countess 
of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale.  2  vols.).  Murray.  32s.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

An  Original  Girl  (Ethel  F.  Heddle),  6s. ;  In  Quest  of  the  Giant  Sloth 
(Gordon  Stables),  3 s.  6 d.;  A  Gallant  Grenadier  (Captain  F.  S. 
Brereton),  5_f. ;  A  Little  Irish  Girl  (J.  M.  Callwell),  2s.  6 d. 
Blackie. 

From  Stage  to  Cross  (F.  C.  Vernon-Harcourt).  Partridge.  2s.  6 d. 
net. 

Two  Babes  in  the  City  (C.  Seton  and  E.  Wilbraham).  Arnold. 
3s.  6d. 

King  Lear  (Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig).  Methuen.  3r.  6 d. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted  (Ernest  Seton-Thompson).  Nutt.  6s.  net. 

A  Versailles  Christmastide  (Mary  Stuart  Boyd).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. 

The  Green  Cat  (S.  Ashton).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  3s.  6 d. 

O’Callaghan  the  Slave  Trader  (C.  D.  Lampen).  Digby,  Long.  3s.  6 d. 
Cassell’s  Magazine  (1901).  8s. 

Good  Words  (vol. )  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine  (vol.  for  1901).  Isbister. 
“The  Young  England  Library”: — The  Open  Air  Boy  (Rev.  G.  M. 
Hewett) ;  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures  (J.  Knox  Laughton). 
George  Allen.  6s.  each. 

Boys  of  Our  Empire  (Vol.  I.  1901).  Melrose.  7 s- 
Under  the  Sirdar’s  Flag  (William  Johnston),  2s.  6 d.  ;  Norman’s 
Nugget  (J.  Macdonald  Oxley),  2 s.  Partridge. 

The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  5-f- 
Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  (Volume  for  1902),  boards,  3s.,  cloth, 
5-r.  ;  Sidney  Yorke’s  Friend  (E.  A.  Bennett),  ir.  Gardner,  Darton. 
Four  Little  Folk  and  Some  of  Their  Doings  (E.  L.  S.).  Stock. 
2s.  6 d. 

Little  Citizens  (Edith  Farmiloe),  41.  ;  Church  Fasts  and  Festivals,  2 s. 
S.  P.  C.  K. 

Fancy  Far  Land  (Myra  Hamilton).  Chapman  and  Hall.  5r.  net. 
Young  Barbarians  (Ian  Maclaren).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

God  Save  King  Alfred  (Rev.  E.  Gilliat).  Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Bairn  Books  (2  vols.).  Dent.  2s.  6 d. 

Treasure  Island  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson).  Cassell.  3J.  6 d. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Dragons  (E.  C.  Dawson).  Seeley,  is.  6 d. 

Classics. 

Alt-Celtischer  Sprachschatz  (von  Alfred  Holder.  Dreizehnte  Liefe- 
rung  :  Poetani-on — Sacri-llo-s).  Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner. 

Greek  and  Latin  Compositions  (Richard  Shilleto).  Cambridge  :  at 
the  University  Press.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

One  Life  Between  (Alice  Maud  Meadows) ;  Pendennis  (Thackeray). 
Ward,  Lock.  6s.  each. — O’er  Moor  and  Fen  (Joseph  Hocking). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  y.  6 d.  —  Within  the  Radius  (Albert 
Kinross).  Duckworth.  6s.  —  Cynthia’s  Way  (Mrs.  Alfred 

Sidgwick)  ;  Half  My  Life  (W.  T.  Hickman) ;  The  Arbiter  (Mrs. 
Hugh  Bell) ;  The  Fiery  Dawn  (M.  E.  Coleridge).  Edward 
Arnold.  6s.  each. — Old  Blackfriars  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyck  (Beatrice  Marshall).  Seeley. — The  Winds  of 
Cathrigg  (Christabel  Coleridge).  Isbister.  6s. — Stephen  Kyrle 
(Katharine  Andrews).  Unwin.  6s. — The  Traitor’s  Way  (S. 

Levett-Yeats).  Longmans.  6s.  —  In  Our  County  (M.  Harland)  ; 
Visiting  the  Sin  (E.  Rayner).  Putnams.  6s.  each.  —  “A 
Century  of  French  Romance”  :  —  The  Chartreuse  of  Tarma 
(Translated  from  the  French  of  De  Stendhal  by  the  Lady  Mary 
Loyd).  Heinemann. — Salammbo  (Gustave  Flaubert.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  W.  Matthews).  Grant  Richards.  3s.  6 d. — Doctor 
Thorne  (Anthony  Trollope).  John  Lane.  ir.  6d.  net. — King 
Fritz’s  A.D.C.  (Frank  Ilird).  Bell.  6s. — The  Woman  of 

Orchids  (M.  Dana).  Treherne.  y.  6 d. — Spindle  and  Plough 
(Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney),  6s.;  A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer  (Nelson 
Lloyd),  4r.  Heinemann.  —  Duance  Pendray  (G.  Norway). 
Jarrold.  y.  6 d. — The  Happenings  of  Jill  (“  Iota”)  ;  God  Save 
the  King  (Ronald  Macdonald).  Hutchinson.  6s.  each. — The 
Failure  of  Success  (Lady  Mabel  Howard).  Longmans.  6s. — 
A  Modern  Antteus.  Murray.  6s.  —  Dumb  (Mrs.  Forbes). 
Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. — A  Manufacturer’s  Daughter  (A.  C. 
Gunter).  White.  6s. — The  Curse  of  Eden.  John  Long.  6s. — • 
St.  Nazarius  (A.  C.  Farquharson).  Macmillan.  6s. — The  Peri 
of  the  Prince  (Pleadon  Hill).  Pearson.  6s.— Great  Lowlands 
(A.  E.  Holdsworth)  ;  The  World  and  Winstow  (E.  H.  Fowler). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.  each. 

( Continued  on  page  604. ) 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 

A  Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in  Religion, 
Laws,  Learning,  Arts,  Industry,  Commerce,  Litera= 
ture,  and  Manners,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Various  Writers. 

Edited  by  the  late  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  and 
J.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

VOLUME  I.  ready  shortly,  containing  about  800  pages,  with  about 

400  Illustrations  and  7  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps. 

Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  12s.  net. 


In  'selecting  the  Illustrations  the 
primary  aim  has  been  to  elucidate  the 
text.  They  are  taken  either  from  ex¬ 


tant  remains  or  from  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  MSS.  Of  the  latter 
class  many,  it  is  believed,  have 


NEVER  BEFORE  BEEN  REPRODUCED, 


while  the  majority  of  the  originals  of 
the  rest  have  hitherto  been  accessible 
only  through  the  medium  of  drawings, 
frequently  contained  in  books  quite 


out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers- 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  “Social  England”  have 
been 


PHOTOGRAPHED  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  OBJECTS 
REPRESENTED, 


of  which  they  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  trustworthy  representa¬ 
tions.  Careful  notes  on  the  illustrations, 


with  references  to  authorities,  accom¬ 
pany  the  work.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the 


HISTORY  OF  COSTUME, 

and  those  interested  in  the  develop-  view,  of  common  fields  extant  recently 
ment  of  the  English  land  system  will  and  at  this  day. 
find  plans,  and  (in  the  second  volume)  a 


The  Illustrations  will  number  upwards  of  2,500. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  VOLUMES. 

TO  BE  SHORTLY  PUBLISHED. 

LONDON  AFTERNOONS: 

Chapters  on  the  Social  Life,  Architecture,  and  Records  of  the  Great  City  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  By  the  Re V.  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60 
Full-page  Illustrations,  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  EARTHS  BEGINNING. 

By  Sin  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  &c.  With  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

CHINESE  PORCELAIN. 

By  the  late  COSMO  MONKHOUSE,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
BUSHELL,  C.M.G.,  Author  of  “Ceramic  Oriental  Art.”  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  24  Plates  in  Colours,  30s.  net.  This  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

BRITISH  SCULPTURE  AND  SCULPTORS 
OF  TO-DAY. 

By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN.  Paper  covers,  5s.  net ;  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  MASQUE  OF  DAYS: 

From  the  last  Essays  of  Elia.  Newly  dressed  and  decorated  by  WALTER 
CRANE.  With  Forty  Full-page  Designs  in  Colour.  6s. 

STRANGE  ADVENTURES  IN  DICKY¬ 
BIRD  LAND. 

Stories  told  by  Mother  Birds  to  Amuse  their  Chicks,  and  Overheard  by 
R.  KEARTON,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated  from  Photos  by  C.  KEARTON.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d. ;  and  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  PRINCESS  CYNTHIA. 

By  MARGUERITE  BRYANT.  6s. 

LEPIDUS  THE  CENTURION. 

A  Roman  of  To-day.  By  EDWIN  LESTER  ARNOLD,  Author  of  “  Phra 
the  Phoenician.”  6s. 


A  Catalogue  of  New  Volumes  for  the  present  season  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready.  With  3  Portraits.  Svo.  15s.  net. 


LETTERS  OF 


JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Times. — “  A  necessary  and  fascinating  link  between  the  man  and  his  work . 

Admirably  edited. .....None  can  read  Green’s  letters  without  feeling  with  Mr. 

Stephen  that  they  give  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  surprisingly  many-sided  character 
and  intellect.” 


WORKS  BY  J.  R.  GREEN. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Crown  Svo. 
8s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Illustrated 
Edition.  In  3  vols.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate 
Norgate.  With  1,400  Illustrations. 
Super-royal  8vo.  half-leather  binding, 
40s.  net. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENCUSH 

PEOPLE.  In  8  vols.  globe  Svo. 
5s.  each.  [ Eversley  Series. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.  In 

2  vols.  globe  8 vo.  5s.  each. 

[ Eversley  Series. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  2  vols.  globe  Svo.  5s.  each. 

I  Eversley  Series, 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND 

AND  ITALY.  Globe  Svo.  5s. 

[Eversley  Series . 


BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  and  other  American 

Addresses.  By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


An  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies.  Super  royal  8vo. 

30s.  net. 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL,  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson, 
Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.  Crown  Svo.  6s, 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Svo.  15s.  net. 

THE  SHERBRO  AND  ITS  HINTERLAND. 

By  T.  J.  Alldridge,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Sherbro, 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Pilot. — “There  is  a  tropical  abundance  in  Mr.  Alldridge’s  The  Sherbro  and  its 
Hinterland,’  offering  a  variety  of  interest  which  should  attract  many  different 
readers.” 


GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S. 

With  85  Illustrations.  Svo.  ios.  net. 

Spectator. — “The  book  is  one  to  be  commended . Well  calculated  to  kindle 

enthusiasm  in  youthful  readers,  and  to  recall  pleasant  memories  to  their  elders.” 


AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AIVSIR. 

By  John  Alfred  Gray,  M.B.Lond. 

With  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY. 

THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.  Re- 

printed  from  the  First  Editions,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Facsimiles 
of  Wrappers,  &c.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  VANITY  FAIR.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  II.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PENDENNIS.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ATREUS  :  BEING  THE  AGA- 

MEMNON,  LIBATION-BEARERS,  AND  FURIES  OF  /ESCHYLUS.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD,  M.A.  Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


TEXTS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  A  COURSE  OF  ELE- 

MENTARY  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  CREEK  PHILOSOPHY,  from 
THALES  TO  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  by  HENRY  JACKSON,  Litt.D. 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  per  volume. 

Contains  154  volumes,  among  which  are — 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
KINGDOM  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  ios. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday . 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  WORKS.  8  vols. 

R.  H.  HUTTON’S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.  6  vols. 
WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.  5  vols. 
WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  10  vols. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS —  Continued. 


Important  Worts  Recently  Published 

JANE  AUSTEN  : 

Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends. 

By  CONSTANCE  HILL, 

Author  of  “  Story  of  the  Princess  Des  Ursins  in  Spain.” 
Illustrated  by  E.  G.  Hill. 

Demy  8vo.  2is.  net.  [ Nearly  ready. 


THOMAS  WOLSEY. 

Legate  and  Beformer. 

By  ETHELDRED  L.  TAUNTON, 

Author  of  “  The  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,”  &c. 

Containing  21  Full-page  Lithographs  by  T.  R.  Way. 

Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

“  This  monograph  on  Wolsey  as  an  Ecclesiastic  is  a  slight  addition 
to  the  study  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  Reformation.  No  other 
writer  has  treated  this  side  of  the  character  of  the  great  Cardinal  of 
York.  His  work  as  a  Churchman  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  secular 
triumphs  he  achieved,  and  yet  Wolsey  was  before  everything  a  Church¬ 
man,  and  one  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  realities  of  religion.  Such 
evidence  as  I  am  able  to  lay  before  my  readers  goes  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  I  arrived  at  several  years  ago  that  had  his  plans  for  reform 
not  been  interfered  with  by  the  divorce,  the  religious  history  of 
England  would  have  been  very  different.” — Extract  fiom  Preface. 


THE  WESSEX  of  THOMAS  HARDY. 

By  Professor  BERTRAM  WINDLE. 

With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New. 

Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  21s.  net.  [Just  out. 

In  writing  the  above  book  the  author  has  had  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  Plardy.  Each  place  has  been  visited,  and  the  account  of  it 
written  from  actual  observation.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  nearly 
one  hundred  drawings  made  especially  for  it  by  Mr.  E.  New. 


POETS  OF 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION. 

By  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 

With  33  Full-page  Portraits  reproduced  from  Woodcuts  by 
Robert  BryLen. 

Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  21s.  net.  [  Just  out. 

“  Mr.  W.  Archer  has  done  a  capital  piece  of  work,  which  all  those 
who  care  for  the  imaginative  and  artistic  efforts  of  our  generation  will 
be  glad  to  keep  on  their  bookshelves.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


KING  MONMOUTH : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Career  of  James  Scott,  the 
Protestant  Duke,  1649-1685. 

By  ALLAN  FEA. 

With  14  Photogravure  Portraits,  a  Folding-Plan  of  the  Battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  and  upwards  of  100  Black-and-White  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  21s.  net.  [Just  out. 

“Valuable  as  an  eminently  fair  and  unvarnished  account  of 
Monmouth’s  career,  historical  students  will  welcome  the  large  number 
of  portraits  and  other  illustrations  introduced.  These  include  several 
historic  houses  and  facsimile  documents.”—  Contemporary  Review. 


CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

A  WIDOW  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

Uniform  with  “The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp.”  Oblong  folio 
(12  in.  by  18  in.),  20s. 

THE  JUST  AND  THE  UNJUST. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT, 

Author  of  “  A  Roman  Mystery  ”  and  “  Casting  of  Nets.”  6s. 

_  “  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Bagot  will,  no  doubt,  have 
given  ‘  smart  ’  Society  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  and,  possibly,  to  think 
about.” — The  Onlooker. 

“  Pie  deserves  the  success  he  is  almost  certain  to  obtain . The 

chief  personage  is  a  delightful  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  convincing  examples  of  the  social  diplomatist  that  we  have 

met  in  our  extensive  rambles  in  fiction . This  excellent  novel.” 

Morning  Post. 


NEARLY  READY. 

THE  USURPER. 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE, 

Author  of  “  Derelicts,”  “Idols,”  “The  White  Dove,”  &c.  6s. 

THE  USURPER. 


Mr.  John  Lane  has  prepared  attractive  catalogues  and  prospectuses 
of  Ins  various  woiks,  and  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  free  on 
application. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


History. 

The  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Siam).  Oxford  :  Blackwell.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Great  Persian  War  and  its  Preliminaries  (G.  B.  Grundy). 
Murray.  21  s.  net. 

Historical  Record  of  the  14th  [King’s]  Hussars  from  1715  to  1900 
(Colonel  H.  B.  Hamilton).  Longmans.  42s.  net. 

Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century  (Terrot  Reaveley  Glover). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  lor.  net. 

Essays  on  the  Teaching  of  History.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

The  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy  (B.  C.  A.  Windle).  John  Lane.  21  s. 
net. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  by  Gilbert  White  (Edited  by  Grant 
Allen).  John  Lane.  Sr. 

County  and  Town  in  England  (Grant  Allen).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
The  Country  Month  by  Month  (J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S.  Boulger). 
Duckworth.  6s.  net. 

The  World  of  the  Great  Forest  (Paul  Du  Chaillu).  Murray. 

7 s.  6d.  net. 

To-day  with  Nature  (E.  Kay  Robinson).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Old-Fashioned  blowers  (Harry  Roberts).  John  Lane. 
2s.  6 d.  net. 

Baily's  Hunting  Directory  (1901-2).  Vinton.  5r. 

School  Books. 

The  Matriculation  French  Course  (Ernest  Weekley).  Clive.  3r.  6 d. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Statics  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
(W.  J.  Dobbs).  Black.  7 s.  6d. 

Practical  Histology  (J.  N.  Langley).  Macmillan.  6r. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

An  Introduction  to  Psychology  (Mary  Whiton  Calkins).  New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Momenta  of  Life  (J.  Lindsay).  Elliot  Stock.  5r. 

The  Protozoa  (Gary  N.  Calkins).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dreams  and  their  Meanings  (Horace  G.  Hutchinson).  Longmans. 

9 f.  6d.  net. 

Intuitive  Suggestion  (J.  W.  Thomas).  Longmans.  2s-  6 d.  net. 

The  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Sidgwick  (F.  H.  Hayward).  Sonnenschein. 
4s.  6  d. 

A  Student’s  History  of  Philosophy  (Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

The  Student’s  Chemistry  (R.  L.  Taylor.  Third  edition),  Sampson 
Low.  5^.  net. 

Alcoholism  :  a  Study  in  Heredity  (G.  Archdall  Reid).  Unwin.  6s. 
net. 

Herbert  Spencer  et  l’Education  Scientifique  (“Les  Grands  Educa- 
teurs.”  Par  Gabriel  Compayre).  Paris  :  Delaplane. 

Theology. 

The  Catholic  Church  from  Within.  Longmans.  6s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Bible  Student’s  Library  (Vols.  9  and  10).  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

1 2s.  and  6s. 

Apostolic  Optimism  (J.  H.  Jowett).  Ilodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Travel. 

Wanderings  in  Three  Continents  (Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton). 
Hutchinson.  i6j.  net. 

Mexico  as  I  Saw  It  (Mrs.  Alec.  Tweedie).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Italian  Journeys  (W.  D.  Plowells).  Heinemann.  I  or.  net. 

My  Residence  at  the  Court  of  the  Amir  (John  Alfred  Gray).  Mac¬ 
millan.  6s. 

Verse. 

Johnny  Courteau  (W.  II.  Drummond),  5r.  net;  Songs  of  my  Violin 
(Alfred  L.  Donaldson),  5 s.  Putnam. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book-Prices  Current  (Volume  XV).  Elliot  Stock.  27 s.  6 d.  net. 

Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio  (Philip  H.  Wicksteed  and  Edmund  G. 
Gardner).  Constable.  12  s. 

Domestic  Experiments  (J.  E.  M.  Aitken).  Lamley.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Enemy  of  the  People,  An  ;  Ghosts  (Henrik  Ibsen).  Scott.  2 s.  6 d. 
eafch. 

Frederick  the  Great  on  Kingcraft  (Sir  J.  William  Whittall), 
Longmans.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Genealogist,  The  (New  Series.  Vol.  XVII.).  Ball. 

Journal  of  the  African  Society  (No.  1.  October,  1 90 1).  Macmillan.  6s. 
King  Horn  :  a  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Edited  by  Joseph 
Hall).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  12 s.  6 d. 

Peg  Woffington  (Temple  Edition).  Dent.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Sevastopol  (Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  by  L.  and  A.  Maude).  Grant 
Richards.  6s. 

Tale  of  a  Town,  The,  and  an  Enchanted  Sea  (Edward  Martyn). 
Unwin. 

Then  and  Now  (Dean  Hole).  Hutchinson.  1 6s.  net. 

Vocabulaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Grecque  et  de  la  Langue 
Latine  (Par  D.  Laurent  et  G.  Hartmann).  Paris  :  Delagrave. 
6fr. 

Words  by  an  Eyewitness  (“  Linesman  ”),  Blackwood.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November: — Revue  des  Deux  ji 
Mondes,  3R ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.30;  Mercure  de  France,.] 
2fr. ;  The  Musical  Times,  4 d.  \  Current  Literature,  25c.;  Deutsche  ; 
Rundschau;  Parents’  Review,  6  d.;  The  Journal  of  Theological  |j 
Studies,  2s-  >  The  Journal  of  Philology,  4^.  6d. ;  Public  School 
Magazine,  6d. ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  Is. ;  The  Antiquary, 
6d.;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s. ;  The  Art  Annual,  2 s.  6 d. 
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MR.  MACQUEEN’S  LIST. 

“An  uncommonly  fine  novel.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE 
GREEN  SHUTTERS. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  6s. 

Vanity  Fair.-"  IF  NOT  A  WORK  OF  GENIUS ,  SOMETHING  SO 
LIKE  GENIUS  THAT  WE  KNOW  NO  OTHER  WORD  BY  WHICH 

TO  QUALIFY  IT . A  book  worthy  of  the  highest  praise . We  know  no 

modern  novel  which  professes  to  represent  the  Scottish  temperament  and  milieu 
which  attains  the  same  constant  level  of  excellence." 

The  Times. — “The  kind  of  novel  which  Balzac  or  Flaubert  might  have  written, 
had  either  been  a  Scot,  with  a  bitter  humour...  .  The  veracity  of  the  picture,  as  far 
at  it  goes,  the  wonderfully  keen  and  humorous  observation,  the  rare  hints  that  the 
author  can  see  and  take  pleasure  in  better  things,  and  the  brilliance  of  vision,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  younger  Gourlay,  make  the  book  empoignant,  mark  it  as  apart  from 
the  throng  of  novels.  There  is  nothing  of  the  novice,  nothing  of  the  amateur. 
Gourlay  himself  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  Weir  of  Hermiston." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  One  of  the  most  penetrating  studies  of  human  nature 

that  we  remember  to  have  encountered  for  many  years . We  can  recall  but  few 

instances  in  which  timorous,  imaginative  childhood  and  boyhood  have  been 

more  searchingly  and  juthlessly  represented . Gourlay  and  his  son  will  be 

personally  remembered  by  the  assiduous  novel-reader,  even  after  a  six  months’ 

surfeit  in  the  ordinary  fiction  purveyed  by  the  circulating  library . Among  the 

first  dozen  novels  of  the  year." 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  We  are  not  far  in  the  story  before  we  are  gripped  by  its 

power . Done  with  brilliant  vigour  and  undeniable  power . The  book  is  grimly 

true  and  full  of  promise." 

Christian  Endeavoxir. — “  Unconventional  and  daring  in  style,  and  intensely 
dramatic  in  structure,  it  has  also  a  keenness  of  insight  into  human  nature,  which 
marks  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  may  confidently  be  expected  to  add  something 
enduring  to  Scottish  fiction,  and  in  a  wider  sense,  to  English  literature.” 

MANASSEH.  By  Dr.  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by 

P.  F.  Bicknell.  6s. 

“  Mr.  Bicknell’s  striking  version  will  run  hard  the  English  novels  of  adventure 
which  the  winter  season  is  about  to  pour  upon  us." — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  The  story  is  interesting  quite  apart  from  its  historical  setting,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  add  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the  veteran  Hungarian  in  England.  The 
translation  has  been  exceedingly  well  done.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

SWEETHEART  MANETTE.  By  Maurice  Thompson. 

3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  last  published  work,  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,”  was  so  successful 
that  several  hundred  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold  in  England  and 
America.  This  is  a  lovely  idyll  of  the  Southern  States,  told  with  a  charming 
humour  and  simplicity  ;  full  of  typical  Americans,  bold,  witty,  and  resolute  ;  just 
enough  of  thrilling  interest,  but  nothing  in  excess. 

WITH  PAGET’S  HORSE  TO  THE  FRONT.  By  Cosmo 

Rose-In nes  (Trooper).  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  narrative  is  light  and  lively...  .  Is  interesting  always,  and  brings  in  upon 
a  reader  a  lively  sense  of  the  actualities  of  active  service.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  breezy,  entertaining  book.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 


HIS  MAJESTY’S  BIRTHDAY. 


KING  EDWARD  VII. 

By  H.  VVHATES. 

Ia  cloth,  with  Portraits.  Price  is. 


London  :  tt.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

LORD  SALISBURY. 

In  cloth,  with  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

“  Excellent.” — World. 


THE  BOOK  ON  BRIDGE. 

At  all  Booksellers’,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers. 

SECOND  AND  REVISED  EDITION.  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 


Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  into  the  pocket. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


From  Mr.  MURRAY’S  Latest  List. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  Nove1,  by  the  Writer  of  “  An  Englishwoman's  Love 
Letters,”  entitled 

A  MODERN  ANTAEUS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CAVALIER.  A  Tale  of  Life  and 

Adventures  among  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
By  G.  vV.  Cable,  Crown  8vo.  6a.  [/ ust  out. 

“  A  vivid  and  fascinating  story7,  wherein  style  and  substance  alike  demand  and 
reward  the  reading  of  every  line.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  . 

THE  ROAD  TO  FRONTENAC.  A  Novel  of 

the  days  of  the  French  Occupation  of  Canada.  By  Samuel  M erwin. 
Crcwn  Svo.  6s.  [/ ust  out. 


NEW  2s.  6d.  net  NOVEL. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “THE  COMPLEAT  BACHELOR." 

ANTONIA.  A  Story  of  the  Early  Settle- 

ments  on  the  Hudson  River.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden.  [Just  out. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LADY 

SARAH  LENNOX,  1745-1826,  Daughter  of  the  Second  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  successively  the  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  and  of  the 
Hon.  George  Napier.  From  Original  Documents  preserved  at  Melbury  ;  also 
a  short  Political  Sketch  of  the  Years  1760  to  1763,  by  Henry  Fox,  First  Lord 
Holland  ;  and  other  Manuscripts  found  at  Holland  House.  Edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavokdale.  With  numerous  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  32s.  net.  [  Just  out. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  OLD  FOREIGN 

OFFICE.  By  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  for  many  years  Librarian  and 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo. 
12s.  net.  [ Ready  next  week. 


JOHN  CHINAMAN.  By  E.  H.  Parker, 

Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  Owens  College  ;  Acting  Consul-General  in  Corea, 
November,  1S86—  January,  1887  ;  Consul  in  Hainan,  1891-2,  1893-4  ;  and  in 
1892-3  Adviser  in  Chinese  Affairs  to  the  Burma  Government.  Large  crown 
8vo.  8s.  net.  [  Just  out. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  derived  from  the  writer’s  own  personal 
experience  in  China,  and  illustrating  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  social,  political,  religious,  and  commercial  dealings  among  themselves  and 
with  other  nationalities. 


A  DOCTOR  IN  KHAKI.  Impressions  of  War 

and  of  Hospital  Work  in  South  Africa.  By  Francis  Fremantle,  M.A., 
M.B.,  M.R.C.P,,  Late  Civil-Surgeon  with  the  South  African  Field  Force  and 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  Committee  on  Army  Medical  Reorganisa¬ 
tion.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [ Ready  next  week. 


FINLAND  AS  IT  IS.  By  Harry  de  Windt. 

With  Map  and  numerous  full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
9s.  net.  [ Ready  next  week . 


WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  By  Leslie  S. 

Robertson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  M.I.N.A.  With  many  Illustrations, 
demy  8vo.  8s.  net.  [  Just  out. 


THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  Exploration  and  Geographical  Science  from  the  Opening  of 
the  Tenth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (A.D.  900-1250).  By 
C.  Raymond  Beazley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxlord  ;  Author  of  “The 
Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
900  A.D.”  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  18s.  [Just  out. 


THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR  AND  ITS 

PRELIMINARIES.  A  Study  of  the  Evidence,  Literary  and  Topographical. 
By  G.  B.  Grundy,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Brasenose  College,  and  University 
Lecturer  in  Classical  Geography.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo. 
21s.net.  [Ready  shortly. 


TIIE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF  MR.  MURRAY’S 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

ALGEBRA.  Parti.  By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.  A.,  Senior 

Mathematical  Master,  Modern  School,  Bedford,  and  S.  N.  R.  Bradly,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master,  Modern  School,  Bedford.  Price  is.  6d.  [  Just  out. 

This  volume  is  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  First  Stage  of  the 
Directory  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  Answers,  for  teachers 
only,  can  be  obtained  separately. 

Professor  John  Perry,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington, 
writes  : — “  I  never  do  praise  a  book  unless  I  believe  it  to  be  good.  Your  Algebra 
(regarded  as  a  book  for  beginners)  pleases  me  very  much  indeed.  1  cannot  imagine 
an  Algebra  prepared  for  schools  in  general,  and  especially  for  use  by  teachers  in 
general,  which  would  come  nearer  to  my  notion  of  what  an  Algebra  ought  to  be, 
than  yours.” 

A  FIRST  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE,  with 

full  Directions  for  Experiments,  and  Numerous  Exercises.  By  J.  H. 
Leonard,  B.Sc.Lond.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 
Price  is.  6d.  [Just  out. 

These  lessons  are  taught  on  the  heuristic  method,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the 
learner’s  powers  of  observation  and  experiment. 

A  complete  list  of  the  volumes  in  this  series  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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OFFERED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ON  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN. 


ClK  froins  Shakespeare. 


5s 


“  Shakespeare  of  the  Isles , 

Shakespeare  of  England,  whom  the  world  has  known 
As  thine  and  oars  and  Glory’s  in  the  zone 
Of  all  the  seas  and  all  the  lands  of  earth.” 

Eric  Mackay  to  “  Mary  Arden.” 


Shakespeare  has  had  many  interpreters,  both  literary  and  theatrical. 
The  greatest  of  his  interpreters  in  modern  times  is  Sir  Henry  Irving;  what 
Sir  Henry  has  done  for  Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  the  whole  world  knows ; 
it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  majority  to  learn  that  he  is  also  responsible 
for  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  authoritative,  and  most  complete  editions 
of  Shakespeare  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

bakespeare 

is  a  title  as  double-barrelled  in  its  significance  as  Boswell’s  Johnson  or 
Lockhart’s  Scott.  It  is  a  unique  combination. 

In  producing  this  handsome  Edition,  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  fortunate  in 
his  collaborateurs.  He  was  assisted  by  the  late  Frank  Marshall  and  Prof 
Edward  Dowden,  and  whilst  Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  notes  and 
directions  for  stage  purposes,  they  supply  notes  of  a  literary  and  critical 
character.  Among  the  other  contributors  are  Mr.  A.  Verity,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Beeching,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Evans. 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden  introduces  the  work  with  a  charming  and  ex¬ 
haustive  biography  of  Shakespeare,  which  in  itself  makes  the  edition  a 
desirable  possession.  There  are  nearly  600  Illustrations  in  the  volumes  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  others,  together  with  a  frontispiece  of  Shakespeare 
beautifully  reproduced  from  the  Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  With  the  edition  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate  of  Edwin 
Long’s  famous  picture  of  “  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet.”  The  price  of  the  eight 
handsome  volumes  with  the  photogravure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are 
now  offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  on  receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s. 

The  work  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  I  roprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C< 

^*eaSe  SUPP^  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE”  (with  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet),  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  jjs.,  and  agree  to  pay  9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  par 
with  the  woik  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . . , . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . 

Piofession  . . . . . 
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ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20 /  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  O  °/ 

X.  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  Sa  /L 
'O  drawn  below  £100.  'O 

21  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  (VI  0/ 

2  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  4mA  2  /Q 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ••  . .  . .  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . .  ..  £1,250,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  busines 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

THE^SANoi^mENB.”- ' 

THE  ONLY  (SIXPENNY)  ILLUSTRATED  SOCIETY  PAPER 
Magnificent  Photogravure  with  each  number. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY.  PRICE  6d. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  i  ave  been  relieved 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,01 1  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  gjeat  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary . 

NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 

'THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

JL  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 

ST,  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 

NOW  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  Of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 
Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


A  HISTORY  OF  HAND-MADE  LACE. 

By  Mrs.  E.  NEVILL  JACKSON. 

With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum.  Exquisitely 
Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and 
their  application  to  Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates 

of  great  beauty. 

In  crown  \to.  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by  post  19s. 

Edition  dc  Luxe,  on  large  paper,  containing  12  specimens  of  Real  Lace,  in  halj 
Persian,  price  £4  4s.  net,  by  post  £4  5s.  6d. 

(75  copies  only  left  at  this  price,  after  which  there  are  60  at  £5  5s.,  when  the  entire 
stock  will  be  exhausted.) 


L  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

©Ijp  JBajaap, 

Jonrnal  of  Ujf  Hjoimljolii. 

Published  Every  Monday ,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 


Of  all  Newsagents,  2d. 

ForTllJYING  ~Any  ih  i  ng, 
For  SELLING  Anything, 
Lor  ASKING  Anything 

By  the  Amateur. 

170  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BRIGHTON,  FAS'  BOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  ABEROOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH.  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO.  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y— COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  _  “  Particularly  good  ."—Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued  ."—Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

11  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5S.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  EIST^TIKOI^S 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

IS.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London :  Simpkln,  Marshall  &  Co..  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York:  Brentano’s. 

The  Raihvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

LA  l^EYTJE 

ET 

des  Revues 


Un  Numdro  specimen 

SUR  DEMANDE. 


(. Nouveau  titre  de  la 
Revue  des  Revues). 
XIIe  ANNEE. 


24  Numdros  par  an* 
Richement  illustris 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d idles. 


Feu  de  mots,  beaucoup  d idles. 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  ft*,  a  l’dtranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  1 
poste  o  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d  un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopddie  de  4  gros 
volumes,  ornds  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  dtudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  intdressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “rien  n’est  plus,  utile  que  ce  rdsumd 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  prd- 
ponddrante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran£aises  et  dtrangdres  ”  {Les  Debats) ; 
**  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrates  "  {Figaro)  ;  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Cods  List. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

With  6  Portraits  (3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JAMES  PAGET, 

BART.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  late  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  Sons. 

“  It  is  a  matter  for  unmixed  congratulation  that  something  like  an  adequate  I  filial  devotion  by  one  of  his  sons,  we  are  above  all  else  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
account  of  the  history  and  career  of  the  late  Sir  James  Paget  should  be  given  to  the  lie  set  himself  to  play  the  waiting  game  in  the  face  of  discouragements  and  draw- 
world,  and  that  it  should  be  given  at  a  time  when  his  personality  is  still  fresh  in  the  '  backs,  that  would  have  paralysed  the  energies  and  embittered  the  disposition  of 
recollection  of  his  friends.” — Times.  I  anyone  less  rarely  equipped  with  the  triple  armour  of  perseverance,  self-denial,  and 

“  In  these  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget,  edited  with  rare  skill  and  |  equanimity.” — Spectator. 

With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  8  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I. 

Author  of  “The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  “The  Old  Missionary,”  “A  History  of  British  India,”  &c. 

By  FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S.,  late  of  H.M.  India  Civil  Service. 

With  3  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE  GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 

With  a  Memorial  Sermon  preached  in  Embleton  Church,  Northumberland,  December  23,  1883. 

By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  late  Vicar  of  Embleton,  &c.,  and  Bishop  of  London. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  EDWARD  GREY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

***  This  is  a  reprint  0]  a  volume  privately  printed  in  1884.  Sir  George  Grey  held  various  offices  in  the  Ministries  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  Home  Secretary  during  the  Chartist  troubles  of  1848. 


With  2  Portraits  and  a  Map  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  on  the  Zambesi.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

HEfURY  SCMOMBERG  KERR:  SAILOR  AND  JESUIT. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  MAXWELL-SCOTT  of  Abbotsford. 

With  7  Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  18s.  net. 

MARY  RICH  (1625-1678),  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK  : 

Her  Family  and  Friends. 

By  CHARLOTTE  FELL  SMITH. 

*„*  This  work  is  based  upon  a  large  mass  of  autobiographical  material  hitherto  unpublished,  and  is  illustrated  by  portraits  from  the. 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Marston,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  and  from  other  collections,  public  and  private,  and  also  with  three 
original  drawings  of  Lees  Priory  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  West,  A.R.  W.S. 


With  26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations  in  the  text.  4to.  ^3  10s.  net. 


ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

By  PAUL  KRISTELLER. 

English  Edition  by  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth. 


“Mr.  Kristeller  has  in  this  magnificent  work  placed  all  the  students  of  Europe 

under  an  obligation . The  volume  is  of  unusual  excellence  throughout,  it  is  richly 

illustrated  with  nearly  200  illustrations,  and  it  does  infinite  credit  alike  to  the 


author,  to  the  translator  (who  has  rendered  it  into  melodious  English),  and  tD  the 
publishers.  It  will  immediately  take  its  position  as  a  classic,  and  be  recognised  as 
the  standard  work  on  the  noble  artist  of  Padua.”- — The  Guardian. 


THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND  FORESTS  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  Paul  Fountain.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author 
of  “The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  & c.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  net. 

“  One  of  the  most  fascinating  volumes  that  the  press  has  put  forth  for  many  a  day. 
The  author  has  roamed  the  North  American  continent  as  a  dealer  in  Yankee 
“  notions,”  a  waggon  containing  his  stock-in-trade,  and  such  is  the  honesty  of  the 
people  that  in  course  of  many  years  he  never  missed  so  much  as  a  bootlace.  He  has 
met  with  many  strange  adventures  and  encountered  strange  animals,  and  whether 
he  writes  lrom  notes  or  memory  he  invariably  enlists  the  interest  of  his  readers.” 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 

“  We  have  a  wealth  of  common  sense,  simply  told  descriptions  of  rude,  unspoiled 
nature  in  waste  and  desert  places.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  of  real  value  to  the 
naturalist  and  sportsman.” — Field. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARCYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardv.  With  8  Illustrations  from  Original 
Drawings  by  Archibald  Thorburn.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  MARQUIS  D’ARGENSON ;  AND  RICHARD 

THE  SECOND.  Two  Critical  Essays.  By  Reginald  Rankin,  M.A.,  late 
Exhibitioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “A  Subaltern’s 
Letters  to  His  Wife,”  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from  his  Earliest 

Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  early  Correspondence,  with  a  Commentary  confirming  the 
Chronological  Arrangement  and  supplying  further  Biographical  matter.  By 
Francis  Morgan  Nichols.  8vo.  18s.  net. 

BIBLIA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 

sometime  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.:  being  the  Story  of 
God  s  Chosen  People  after  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Earth, 
written  anew  for  Children.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  FROM  WITHIN.  With 

a  Preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD.  By  Ennis  Rich- 

mond  Author  of  ‘  Boyhood,”  and  “Through  Boyhood,  to  Manhood.” 
Grown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 


OLD  BALLADS  IN  PROSE.  Arranged  for 

Children  by  Eva  March  Tappan.  Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

%*  This  book  contains  versions  in  modern  prose  of  old  English 
ballads ,  such  as  “  Willie  Wallace,”  “  King  John  and  the  Abbot,”  “ How 
Robin  Hood  Served  the  King,”  Sfc.  The  book  is  primarily  intended  for 
children,  but  it  is  hoped  that  older  readers  will  also  be  interested  in  it. 

A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By  George  Frost,  Author 

of  “Where  is  Your  Husband?  and  other  Brown  Studies.”  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — What  Mrs.  Dunn  Knew— Worry— Shopping — The  Immanence  of 
Poetry  in  Life — A  Point  of  View— A  Forgiveness — Bodies — “  Cupid  s  Blunder  ” — 
Bed  Time. 

ESSAYS  IN  PARADOX.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Exploded  Ideas”  and  ‘*  Times  and  Days.”  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Contents. — That  I  Lost  — Ornament —  Prudence —  Discontent — Inheritance — • 
Heart  Reticence — Explosive  Force  -  Of  Drawing  Out— Common  Beauty — Statistics 
— A  Might  Have  Been  —  Predebtination  —  Sentiment — Failure  and  Success — My  First 
Race-Meeting  — Full  of  Prejudices— Glass  Beads — My  First  Spectacles — Non-Inter¬ 
vention — Concerning  Myself — Old  Clothes— A  Stoppage  — A  Farm  Tragedy  — Sham¬ 
ming — Roaring  Games — The  C«ub— Castle  Street  and  Fashion -George  Burke — A 
Young  Man’s  Fancy — My  Cousin  Kit — Vanity  and  Praise — Possession — The 
Faculty. 

THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  By  Cunning- 

ham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Barnstaple.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

“  The  book,  as  a“  whole,  may  not  be  one  which  young  women  will  readily  turn  to, 
but  once  they  get  a  hint  of  the  amusing  character  of  the  chapters  on  love  and 
marriage,  the  *  Vicar  and  his  Friends  ’  will  be  sure  to  be  run  upon  at  the  libraries. 
More  sedate  people  will  find  enjoyment  in  the  discussion  oi  a  variety  of  graver 
subjects.” — The  Scotsman . 

NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS.  By  Lady 

Mabel  Howard,  Author  of  “The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY.  By  S.  Levett- Yeats, 

Author  of  “  The  Honour  of  Savelli,”  “  The  Chevalier  d’Auriac,”  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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A  Literary  Supplement  appears  gratis  with  this  week's 
issue. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  King’s  birthday  which  fell  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day 
was  celebrated  enthusiastically  by  many  people  in  many 
lands  ;  and  the  King  himself  recognised  the  breadth  of 
the  loyalty,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  by  ordering  on 
this  day  Letters  Patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal 
creating  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Earl  of  Chester.  The  date  of  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
may  be  appropriately  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
colonial  tour.  The  Principality,  which  has  sent  its 
congratulations  through  its  chief  town  Cardiff,  will  feel 
that  it  is  more  than  ever  honoured  by  the  privilege  of 
giving  its  title  to  a  Prince  who  has  been  in  touch  with 
every  considerable  part  of  a  vast  empire  ;  from  now  the 
title  is  coloured  by  yet  another  event  of  history.  Still  it 
will  be  difficult  for  a  little,  or  a  long,  time  not  to  allow 
the  title  to  suggest  the  King.  As  Prince  of  Wales  the 
King  played  his  public  part  for  so  many  years  with 
such  unvarying  tact  that  it  has  been  especially  difficult 
to  break  away  from  the  association  of  the  name.  The 
Prince  of  Wales’  Hospital  Fund,  which  there  is  much 
anxiety  to  increase  substantially  by  the  time  of  the 
Coronation,  is  one  of  many  charity  heritages  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has  succeeded. 

The  man  and  the  occasion  prepared  the  world  to 
expect  a  great  speech  from  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Mansion  House  dinner.  In  the  past  critical  expres¬ 
sions  of  policy  have  often  been  kept  back  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  and  this  year  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
Salisbury  or  any  other  minister  had  given  important 
information  to  the  public  on  any  great  question.  The 
expectant  world  was  never  more  brusquely  disappointed. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  been  the  speaker  nobody 
would  have  taken  notice  of  the  speech,  and  there  was 
something  almost  pitiful  in  the  attempts  of  the  press  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  to  conceal  their  chagrin. 


Beyond  a  vague  optimism  there  was  no  feature  even 
capable  of  stimulating  Continental  comment.  Lord 
Salisbury  kept  close  to  the  subject  of  the  war  and  as 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  the  war  he  wisely 
made  no  effort  at  novelty.  But  if  Lord  Salisbury  said 
little,  he  left  a  great  deal  out  intentionally.  He  assured 
the  public  with  conscious  solemnity  that  if  he  might 
break  the  silence  incumbent  on  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  could  say  all  sorts  of  things  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  Lord  Salisbury  being  what  he  is,  we  may 
accept  this  negative  assurance  with  more  trust  than  the 
positive  promises  of  less  old,  less  reticent  and  less  wise 
politicians  and  critics.  Nevertheless  nobody  knows 
what  he  meant. 

Perhaps  Lord  Salisbury’s  many  omissions,  other  than 
the  one  he  boasted  of,  were  due  in  part  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  Mr.  Brodrick  wished  to  say  at  the  City  Carlton 
Club.  He  filled  up  to  an  unexpectedly  complete  degree 
the  details  of  the  “  steady  and  substantial  progress  ” 
which  Lord  Salisbury  posited.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  figures 
will  carry  assurance  through  the  country  as  well 
as  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  many  as  42,000  fight¬ 
ing  Boers  are  now  either  prisoners  or  have  surrendered 
and  11,000  more  come  under  the  head  of  casualties. 
Mr.  Brodrick  estimates  that  10,000  more  remain  in  the 
field.  These  are  no  doubt  picked  men  and  stronger 
than  their  numbers  but  the  strongest  men  are  not  proof 
against  the  hardship  of  a  continuous  campaign,  and 
Lord  Kitchener’s  lists  are  still  reported  each  week.  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  sketch  of  the  success  of  the  blockhouse 
system  shows  that  two  large  districts  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  respectively  are  completely 
shut  off  from  the  enemy.  Within  this  pale  the  arts  of 
peace  are  already  beginning  to  flourish.  No  railways 
were  cut  in  October  and  many  hundred  refugees  are 
being  sent  back  each  week.  Though  the  Rand  was  not 
explicitly  mentioned  we  may  feel  confidence  that  work 
there  is  already  being  resumed  on  a  considerable 
scale. 

Mr.  Brodrick  has  never  before  shown  such  solid  signs 
of  convincing  power  as  an  orator.  He  touched  perhaps 
on  too  many  subjects  ;  his  defence  of  the  Government 
in  respect  of  the  “returned  empties”  was  inconclusive 
and  his  allusion  to  General  Buller  was  uncalled  for 
and  inadequate.  It  is  good  news  that  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  is  not  to  be  a  peace  general  but  looks 
forward  to  commanding  his  Army  Corps  if  need  be  in 
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war.  An  announcement  respecting-  the  cruelty  of  the 
Boers  was  received  by  Mr.  Brodrick  on  the  morning  of 
his  speech.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  that  the  Boers  in 
order  to  keep  secret  the  news  of  their  whereabouts  were 
in  the  habit  of  murdering  the  Kaffirs  along  the  route. 
He  gave  some  terrible  details  of  Medea-like  cruelty. 
If  the  remaining  Boers  continue  such  barbarities,  it 
will  be  Lord  Kitchener’s  duty  on  humanitarian  grounds 
no  longer  to  treat  the  enemy  as  civilised  belligerents  in 
any  sense.  For  years  we  have  been  defending  the 
natives  from  Boer  cruelty  ;  and  but  for  our  protection 
of  the  Boers  themselves  the  natives  would  have  been 
their  own  aveng-ers  and  exterminated  their  enemy  long 
ago. 

The  only  piece  of  news  from  South  Africa  which  has 
interested  the  public  is  the  announcement  that  De  Wet 
who  appears  and  disappears  with  the  alternating 
splendour  of  Lord  Rosebery  or  the  Nova  Persei  star 
is  collecting  men  in  the  north-east  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony*  Lord  Kitchener’s  weekly  aggregate  is  smaller 
than  it  has  been  for  many  weeks,  but  it  is  still  consider¬ 
able.  If  we  have  to  deduct  an  average  of  63  Boers 
killed,  105  wounded,  104  prisoners,  and  45  surrendered 
each  week  from  the  total  of  10,000  Boers  estimated  to  be 
now  left,  the  end  of  the  war  may  be  approximately  esti¬ 
mated.  Outside  the  fringe  of  block-houses  the  columns 
have  been  everywhere  busy  ;  the  most  important  work 
being  done  by  Colonel  Garratt  and  Colonel  Pulteney  in 
the  Vryheid  district.  The  ignorance  of  the  Boers  is 
pointed  by  an  incident  of  their  operations  :  some  Boers 
surrounded  in  a  farmhouse  refused  to  surrender  until 
they  were  absolutely  assured  that  prisoners  were  not 
shot.  Lord  Methuen  is  moving  against  Delarey  and 
Kemp.  In  Cape  Colony  Maritz  has  succeeded  in  taking 
a  small  convoy  :  otherwise  everything  has  progressed 
successfully. 

On  the  principle  of  never  prophesying  except  on  a 
certainty,  it  would  no  doubt  be  safest  to  say  nothing  in 
praise  of  sending  back  Major-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
to  the  seat  of  war  as  chief  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  Staff. 
On  the  face  of  it,  however,  the  selection  seems  to  be  a 
particularly  good  one.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  already 
played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  war,  and  shown,  both 
there  and  elsewhere,  some  very  valuable  military 
qualities,  including  vigour,  resource,  and  patience.  On 
the  other  hand  this  sending  of  the  same  distinguished 
young  general  first  from  South  Africa  to  the  War 
Office,  and  then  from  the  War  Office  to  South  Africa — 
both  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time — 
suggests  rather  an  alarming  paucity  of  material  from 
which  to  choose.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say  that  we  had  only  one  general.  Our  new 
needs  make  it  essential  that  we  should  have  several. 
The  existence  of  a  sound  and  thoroughly  reformed 
military  system  would  mean  that  a  large  number  of 
competent  officers,  identically  trained  according  to 
certain  fixed  plans  and  principles,  would  always  be 
available  for  selection  ;  and  constantly  ringing  the 
changes  with  the  same  dozen  or  half-dozen  men  in 
every  emergency  reveals  the  existence  of  a  low  average 
standard  which  must  either  be  the  result  of  a  defective 
system,  or  of  no  system  at  all. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  made  a  series  of  little  speeches  in 
Liverpool  in  which  he  centred  his  attention  on  Liberal 
unity.  If  his  contention  is  sound  that  unity  is  rather  a 
bad  thing  than  otherwise  in  an  Opposition,  the  Liberal 
party  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  force.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  most  sportsmanlike  Oppositions  have  owed 
some  of  their  strength  to  the  variety  of  points  of  view 
from  which  these  criticisms  have  been  delivered.  In 
the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself,  his  conviction, 
which  he  again  expressed,  that  the  war  must  be  left  to 
the  present  Ministry  so  far  strengthens  his  attack  on 
what  he  calls  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Government 
in  their  dismissal  of  General  Buller.  Mr.  Balfour  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  value  in  opposition  of 
a  fourth  party  or  a  party  within  a  party.  Nevertheless 
an  Opposition  must  possess  a  potential  unity,  to  save 
its  criticism  frpm  sheer  caprice.  We  believe  that  Sir 


Edward  Grey  has  lately  done  more  work  to  make  that 
unity  possible  than  any  other  member  of  the  party. 
The  glorification  of  disunity  would  have  come  as  badly 
from  anyone  other  than  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  Lord 
Salisbury’s  boast  of  reticence  would  have  rung  false 
on  the  lips  of  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  must  not  trade  too  much  on  his 
“  Historicus  ”  reputation.  He  should  have  considered 
before  troubling  the  “Times  ”  with  his  colossal  letter  of 
last  week,  recalling  in  its  bulk  certain  efforts  of  the  days 
of  his  Protestant  enthusiasm,  that  other  people  read  Wel¬ 
lington’s  letters  and  despatches  as  well  as  he,  and  do  not 
confine  their  reading  to  passages  that  tell  only'  on  one 
side.  Sir  William  had  cited  a  passage  in  which  the  Duke 
defended  the  Spanish  irregulars  whom  Massdna  had 
described  as  “assassins  et  voleurs  du  grand  chemin  ”. 
“  Historicus  ”  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  Wednesday  last 
cited  another  despatch,  in  which  the  Duke  wrote  to 
Sir  W.  C.  Beresford  that  if  he  had  to  complain  further  of 
Bidarry  and  Baygorry"  or  any  other  French  villages,  he 
would  destroy  them  and  hang  up  all  the  people  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  that  he  might  find.  This  two-faced  view  of 
guerillas  may  not  put  Wellington  in  a  better  light  but 
it  effectively  disposes  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  attempt 
to  claim  him  as  an  opponent  of  severe  treatment  of 
irregulars  such  as  are  the  Boers  now  in  the  field. 

Lord  Rosebery^  continues  to  pour  ideas  “  into  the 
common  stock  ”.  The  duty  of  replying  to  the  toast 
of  the  blouses  of  Parliament  before  the  Edinburgh 
Merchant  Company  on  Thursday  gave  him  a  chance  of 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
He  was  pathetic  over  his  own  failure  to  put  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  business  footing,  and  he  made  an  indict¬ 
ment,  full  of  the  pith  of  sense,  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  stress  of  formalised  and  unceas¬ 
ing  opposition  has  driven  the  intellect  of  politicians 
into  the  channels  of  mere  militant  debate,  and  apathy 
concerning  wide  schemes  for  the  weal  of  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  fostered  by  the  contentious  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Commons.  The  indictment  is  true  ;  but 
Lord  Rosebery’s  logic  involves  the  conviction  of  party 
government  on  all  counts.  Are  we  to  surrender  all 
those  benefits  of  competitive  discussion,  which  seemed 
of  such  essential  value  to  Bagehot,  because  many  great 
measures  are  checked  in  their  development  ?  Is  party 
government  played  out?  Lord  Rosebery’s  perhaps 
intentionally  flippant  contribution  to  constructive 
government  suggests  that  the  true  substitute  for  party 
politics  is  not  yet  discovered.  All  Governments  are  in 
need  of  business  men  ;  but  judging  from  exactly 
two-thirds  of  the  instances  produced  by  Lord  Rosebery 
business  capacity  means  advertising  courage  and  not 
much  more.  On  the  new  system  the  Cabinet  would 
contain  a  large  majority  of  Americans. 

The  retirement  of  Count  Hatzfeldt  from  the  position 
of  German  Ambassador  will  be  much  regretted  in 
England,  but  the  news  caused  no  surprise.  The  work 
of  the  Embassy  latterly  has  fallen  largely  on  his  secre¬ 
taries  and  it  had  become  clear  that  prolonged  ill-health 
would  compel  his  retirement.  The  compliments  which 
the  German  Emperor  paid  him  on  accepting  his  resigna¬ 
tion  were  the  issue  of  the  personal  appreciation,  not  the 
words  of  official  formality.  The  Kaiser  has  worked 
hard  to  prove  to  the  German  nation  that  their  present 
irritation  with  England  is  neither  politic  nor  just. 
Count  Hatzfeldt,  though  latterly  he  had  to  be  carried 
up  to  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  nevertheless 
effectively  active  In  promoting  the  good  feeling  between 
the  governing  classes  in  the  two  countries.  I n  his  several 
diplomatic  positions  he  has  successively  justified  Bis¬ 
marck’s  boast  “  that  he  was  the  best  horse  in  his  stable”. 
When  he  has  been  incapacitated  from  work  his  place 
has  been  taken  by  Count  Metternich,  who  it  is  under¬ 
stood  will  be  his  successor.  The  appointment  would 
be  the  best  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  rvork 
which  Count  Hatzteldt  to  the  regret  of  everyone  has 
been  compelled  to  give  up. 

France  and  Turkey  have  settled  their  differences  with 
.  almost  ludicrous  rapidity.  Bygones  are  to  be  bygones, 
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M.  Constans  and  M.  Bapst  are  to  return  to  their  posts 
and  the  French  war  fleet,  though  it  is  still  kept  in 
Turkish  waters,  has  retired  from  Mitylene.  The  Sultan 
with  obsequious  promptitude  has  acceded  to  every 
demand  of  the  French  Government.  The  French 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  asylums  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  are  promised  official  recognition  together  with 
certain  exemptions  and  privileges  ;  and  the  election  of 
the  Chaldean  Patriarch  has  been  ratified.  The  promises 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  also  include  the  full  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Lorando  and  Tubini  claims.  The  triumph  of 
France  has  been  signal  and,  though  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
East  is  not  altogether  a  formidable  foe,  M.  Delcass^  will 
deserve  the  glory  which  his  countrymen  are  never 
reluctant  to  bestow  on  the  maker  of  a  theatrical  coup. 
He  W’ill  also  earn  the  gratitude  of  other  nations.  In 
his  temporary  fright  the  Sultan  has  already  settled 
handsomely  some  of  the  Austrian  claims. 

In  a  diplomatic  sense  the  French  victory  is  remark¬ 
able.  Such  a  high  handed  act  as  this  menace  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  performed  not  only  without  a  single 
note  of  protest  from  any  other  Power  but  with  almost 
universal  approbation.  On  the  face  of  things,  consider¬ 
ing  how  intense  is  the  interest  of  England,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
their  serene  acceptance  of  M.  Delcasse’s  action  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  diplomatic  history.  France 
has  observed  the  susceptibilities  of  the  several  nations 
with  native  tact  and  her  ships  were  withdrawn  at  the 
■earliest  possible  moment.  The  unfortunate  Sultan 
must  feel  that  he  has  achieved  a  splendour  of  isolation 
to  which  even  England  is  a  stranger.  He  has  won  no 
advantage  unless  his  prompt  and  solemn  promises 
conceal,  as  M.  Delcasse’s  critics  are  already  pointing 
•out,  some  further  trick  of  procrastination.  In  this  case, 
■now  the  experiment  has  been  once  successfully  per¬ 
formed,  the  Sultan  will  see  “some  other  ship  some 
other  day”  seize  some  other  island  and  hold  it  till 
promise  and  performance  meet. 

If  the  public  were  even  reasonably  interested  in  China, 
it  might  be  alarmed.  The  extremely  important  telegram 
sent  by  the  *’  Times  ”  correspondent  from  Peking  is  so  far 
reassuring  that  it  represents  the  country  as  settling  down 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  as  if  nothing  much  had  happened. 
But  there  are  a  multitude  of  elements  of  unrest.  Though 
the  great  southern  viceroys  who  represent  now  the 
most  powerful  interest  in  China  are  protesting  against 
the  Manchurian  agreement,  their  protest  does  not 
appeal  to  the  people  to  whom  Manchuria  is  a  terra 
incognita.  The  size  of  China  is  so  enormous  that 
in  many  parts  the  news  of  affairs  in  Peking  is  only 
just  beginning  to  percolate  to  the  less  informed 
classes  at  the  moment  that  the  Court  is  return¬ 
ing.  The  victory  of  the  foreigners  is  altogether 
unaccredited,  and  the  fact  that  the  remaining  relic  of  the 
foreigner,  the  increased  taxation,  will  fall  with  especial 
heaviness  on  the  innocent  peoples  in  the  Yang-tsze 
provinces,  where  British  influence  should  be  greatest, 
will  not  be  good  either  for  us  or  the  Viceroys  or  the 
tpeace  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  edict  forbidding 
the  importation  of  arms  has  been  to  stimulate  to  an 
■extraordinary  degree  the  manufactories  within  China. 
Even  the  defeat  inflicted  has  had  so  little  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  Chinese  statesmen  that  they  are  busy  as  ever 
evading  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  especially  in  respect 
of  the  punishment  of  offenders. 

The  long  minority  of  its  new  chief,  to  which  the  death 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  has  condemned  the  premier 
Sikh  State,  has  led  the  Panjab  Government  to  a 
deliverance  of  its  policy  concerning  the  education  and 
training  of  minor  princes.  It  has  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways  between  the  old  fashion  and  the  new — 
between  the  Native  and  the  European  methods.  The 
•compromise  once  attempted  between  the  two  has  been 
pronounced  a  failure  and  the  Indian  Government  has 
decided  definitely  in  favour  of  Western  training.  The 
young  chief  is  to  have  an  English  tutor  till  he  is  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  Chiefs  College  at  Lahore  which  is, 
so  far  as  may  be,  an  Indian  Eton  for  the  ruling  houses,  j 
The  decision  is  a  very  important  one  if  it  is  a  declaration 
'<of  the  policy  which  the  Supreme  Government  has  j 


decided  to  adopt  in  such  cases.  Hitherto  it  must  be 
confessed  the  results  of  European  training  have  not 
been  encouraging.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  such  as 
the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  the  system  has  at  its  best 
succeeded  only  in  turning  out  rulers  and  nobles  of 
pleasing  manners  and  social  accomplishments  which 
have  enabled  them  to  shine  in  European  circles  while 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects  or  estates  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  The  hopeful  feature  of  the  programme  is  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  house  in  Park  Lane  or  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Parisian  gaieties. 

President  Roosevelt  laid  himself  open  to  most  virulent 
vituperation  by  asking  Mr.  Washington,  a  clever  and 
enlightened  negro,  to  dinner.  The  effect  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  racial  intolerance  has  apparently  been  only  to 
confirm  President  Roosevelt  in  his  policy.  On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  negro  whom  he  asked  to  dinner 
President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  another  negro  to  an 
official  position  in  Columbia.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  enemies  seeking  for  vituperative 
superlatives.  From  their  point  of  view  the  official 
appointment  of  a  negro  is  a  grosser  extravagance  than 
asking  one  to  dinner.  A  certain  amount  of  colour  pre¬ 
judice  is  perhaps  natural  enough  but  if  a  negro  is  able 
to  take  his  degree  at  an  American  university,  he  ought 
to  be  a  recognised  competitor  in  the  struggle  for  social 
and  official  prominence.  In  this  country  we  cannot 
realise  the  intense  dislike  of  the  negro  by  the  American 
citizen  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we  never  shall. 
President  Roosevelt  has  advanced  a  step  further  in 
courage  by  giving  the  assurance  that  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  colonies  all  political  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  would  be  excluded. 

The  London  County  Council  has  decided  to  plac.e 
before  Parliament  what  is  for  London  a  novel  scheme. 
The  proposal  is  to  construct  a  subway  from  the  Victoria 
Embankment  to  Southampton  Row  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  in  it  tramways  for  electrical  traction.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  subway  will  be  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  its  route  will  lie  under  the  new 
street  which  is  being  constructed  from  the  Strand  to 
Holborn,  and  the  scheme  is,  on  that  account,  described 
as  an  ideal  one  for  a  first  experiment  of  the  shallow 
underground  system  of  tramways.  This  system  is  in 
successful  operation  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  has 
distinct  advantages.  The  shallow  depth  at  which  the 
subways  are  laid  enables  access  to  be  obtained  by  short 
flights  of  steps  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  expense 
and  delay  of  lifts,  which  are  necessities  of  deep-level 
railways,  are  thus  avoided.  In  view  of  the  many 
schemes  for  such  railways  which  are  before  Parliament, 
the  Council  does  well  to  put  forward  a  definite  pro¬ 
posal  for  underground  tramways.  “  Tubes  ”  are 
wanted,  especially  for  long-distance  journeys,  but 
the  means  of  locomotion  recommended  by  the  Council 
should  also  play  a  useful  part  in  providing  cheap  and 
badly  needed  facilities  for  communication. 

The  Council  has  shown  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  in  selecting  the  route  for  its  first  scheme.  The 
advantages  of  its  proposed  underground  lines  depend 
largely  upon  its  being  allowed  to  carry  out  a  project 
which  Parliament  has  frequently  and  very  rightly 
rejected,  namely  to  make  tramways  over  Westminster 
Bridge  and  down  the  Embankment.  Without  that 
concession  the  linking  up  of  the  surface  tramways 
north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  which  is  a  leading 
object  of  the  scheme,  cannot  be  effected.  The  Council 
probably  thinks  that  Parliament  will  have  to  relax  its 
opposition  to  the  Embankment  lines  or  run  the  risk 
of  hindering  the  inauguration  of  a  new  method  ;Of 
locomotion,  which  will  have  the  incidental  advantage 
of  relieving  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  continued 
breaking  up  of  the  existing  thoroughfares.  Th,e 
invariable  accompaniment  of  every  tramline  subway 
will  be  subways  for  pipes  and  wires ;  indeed  the 
Council  is  asking  for  a  .general  power  to  make  both 
kinds  of  subways  wherever  it  pleases.  It  can  scarcely 
expect  to  get  so  large  a  power  as  that  but  it  naturally 
hopes  to  influence  Parliament  by  the  prospect  held 
out  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  nuisance  of  street 
obstruction. 
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The  question  of  the  financial  position  of  trade 
unions  has  assumed  special  importance  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  case.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history 
since  they  were  recognised  by  the  law,  their  funds 
became  liable  for  breaches  of  the  law  committed 
b}  officials  in  carrying  on  trade  disputes.  The 
official  Report  on  Trade  Unions  shows  that  these 
funds  are  rapidly  growing.  Since  1892  the}’  have 
increased  from  ,£1,619,689  to  £3,766,625  in  1900, 
a  growth  of  nearly  133  per  cent.  About  one  half 
of  this  consists  of  deposits  in  banks,  especially  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  The  rest  is  invested  in 
corporation  stock,  railway  stock,  freehold  and  lease¬ 
hold  property  and  mortgages  and  such  ordinary  modes 
of  investment ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  favour  these 
more  permanent  forms  of  investment.  Membership  too 
increased  during  1900  more  than  in  an  average  year  of 
the  period  1892  99,  and  the  whole  membership  now 
stands  at  1,905,116.  Of  this  women  contribute  122,047 
a  slight  increase  but  only  6‘4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership.  Very  noticeable  facts  about  the  years 
1899-1900  are  the  very  small  amount  compared  with 
previous  years  paid  for  dispute  benefit ;  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  of  1899,  and 
the  sudden  increase  in  1900  of  about  £75,000  ;  together 
with  the  large  increases  in  the  sums  paid  for  sick  and 
accident  benefits  in  the  two  years,  as  well  as  the  steady 
increase  in  payments  on  account  of  superannuation 
allowances  and  funeral  benefits.  The  social  value  of 
items  such  as  these  needs  no  demonstration. 

The  explosion  of  the  gun  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Royal 
Sovereign  ”  which  caused  the  death  of  one  officer  and 
seven  men  was  not  the  last  of  the  disasters  by  sea.  A 
gale  of  exceptional  violence  arose  on  Tuesday.  The  chief 
stress  ot  its  fury  fell  on  the  North-East  coast  and  the 
tale  of  calamity  is  grievous.  It  is  thought  that  about 
two  hundred  lives  have  been  lost  on  the  English 
coast  alone.  Five  vessels  foundered  off  Sunderland  in 
fifteen  hours  involving  thirty-four  lives.  A  Swedish 
barque  was  wrecked  and  broken  up  off  West  Hartlepool 
and  seven  men  were  drowned  without  the  possibility  of 
assistance  from  any  of  the  many  thousand  spectators 
who  were  looking  on.  The  disaster  which  involved  the 
greatest  loss  of  life  was  the  wreck  of  the  cruiser 
“  Active  ”  in  Leith  Roads.  She  dragged  her  anchors 
and  was  literally  hurled  against  the  breakwater  by  the 
power  of  the  storm.  The  captain  and  thirteen  hands 
were  drowned  and  five  hands  saved.  The  storm  was 
not  nearly  so  severe  in  the  South,  but  there  were  many 
wrecks.  Among  others  the  Calais  mailboat  “  Le 
Nord  ”  had  a  narrow  escape.  She  struck  the  Dover 
lightship  and  cut  her  nearly  in  two  ;  but  the  eight  men 
some  of  whom  had  to  jump  into  the  sea  were  all  eventu¬ 
ally  saved  and  the  steamer  which  lay  off  the  South 
Foreland  all  night  escaped  with  a  broken  paddlebox. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  an  increase 
in  the  total  reserve  of  £176,200  and  the  bullion  and 
coin  is  lower  by  ,£259,300  ;  ,-£266,000  has  been  taken 
out  on  balance  for  abroad  and  the  resultant  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  figures  is  a  decreasing 
i  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  which  stands  at  45! 
per  cent.  The  Funds  have  shown  slight  irregularity 
during  the  week,  with  an  upward  tendency,  having 
touched  92  on  Wednesday,  but  close  rather  easier. 
The  dealings  in  the  Home  Railway  market  have  been 
very  restricted,  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  heavy  lines 
with  two  exceptions  having  been  lower.  American  Rail¬ 
road  shares  have  experienced  a  general  set-back  and 
with  the  exception  of  Canadian  Pacifies  close  weaker 
than  at  the  opening.  The  heavy  drain  of  gold  from 
New  York  may  curtail  operations  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  new  company  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,000, 
formed  to  assist  the  North-Western  settlement,  is 
a  disturbing  factor  in  the  market.  South  African 
shares  show  some  improvement;  the  tone  is  distinctly 
better,  Mr.  Brodrick’s  speech  being  favourably  regarded, 
and  Lord  Milner’s  arrangements  with  the  Portuguese 
authorities  respecting  the  importation  of  native  labour 
to  the  Rand  further  assisted  the  market.  The  remain¬ 
ing  markets  have  been  featureless.  Consols  gi§. 
■Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October,  1901). 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  MR.  BRODRICK. 

YSTIFICATION  is  a  vulgar  art,  and  to  do  Lord 
Salisbury  justice,  he  seldom  descends  to  it.  Yet 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Guildhall  speech  puzzled  everybody.  A  slang  phrase 
often  sums  up  the  feeling  of  the  hour  ;  and  we  hazard 
the  calculation  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  on  hearing  or 
reading  the  Premier’s  speech  asked  themselves,  What 
has  Lord  Salisbury  got  up  his  sleeve?  The  language 
was  remarkable,  and  delivered  with  every  appearance 
of  gravity.  Lord  Salisbury  began  by  deprecating  “the 
spirit  of  pessimism  which  extends  itself  over  all  public 
expressions  of  opinion  ”  on  the  war,  for  which  he  saw’ 
“no  cause”.  “What  I  think  we  have  absolutely 
secured  ”,  continued  the  Prime  Minister,  “is  a  steady, 
unvarying  progress  towards  a  successful  issue.  If  you 
will  consider  all  that  has  passed,  you  will  see  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  events  that  have  gone  by  to  lead  us  in 
any  degree  to  modify  that  confident  hope  of  a  success¬ 
ful  and  early  issue  which  we  have  constantly  enter¬ 
tained  ”.  Then,  as  if  conscious  that  this  statement,  con¬ 
sidering  “all  that  has  passed”  quite  recently,  sounded 
like  an  audacious  paradox,  Lord  Salisbury  hastened 
to  remind  us  that  we  were  not  fighting  with  a  civilised 
power,  which  gives  in  as  soon  as  the  capital  is  captured, 
but  with  an  unorganised,  semi-barbarous  enemy,  that 
waged  guerilla  warfare.  Having  thus  softened  an 
apparent  paradox  by  a  familiar  and  indisputable  fact, 
Lord  Salisbury  fell  into  the  “we  could  an  if  we  would” 
vein.  “  We  cannot  lay  before  you  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  :  we  cannot  tell  you  publicly  all  that 
is  going  on.  We  should  be  grossly  neglecting  our 
duty  if  we  did  so  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  some  revelation 
of  that  kind  that  we  can  give  you  full  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction.”  These  are  the  words  that  have  excited  such 
hope,  and  provoked  so  much  speculation.  What  do 
they  mean?  We  reject  at  once  the  suggestion,  put 
forward  in  certain  quarters,  that  they  mean  nothing  in 
particular  ;  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  merely  soothing 
the  public,  as  a  nurse  soothes  a  child,  by  repeating 
comfortable  generalities.  Lord  Salisbury  would  be 
unworthy  of  his  high  office,  were  he  capable  of  trifling 
with  the  nation,  which  really  has  some  grounds  for 
anxiety,  by  using  grave  and  suggestive  words  in  so 
flippant  a  manner.  We  assume  that  the  Prime  Minister 
meant  that  the  Government  is  in  possession  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  not  expedient  to  publish,  but  which 
satisfies  the  Cabinet  that  “sure  and  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  ”  is  being  made  with  the  war.  We  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  leading  organs  in  the  press  that  the 
country  has  a  right  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Ministry.  Whether  information  should  be  published 
or  withheld  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  had  some  good 
diplomatic  or  military  reason  for  refusing  to  satisfy  us 
by  a  revelation,  and  for  not  telling  us  publicly  all  that 
is  going  on.  Our  anxiety  ought  to  be  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  assurance  from  so  high  an  authority 
as  the  Prime  Minister  that  what  we  are  not  told  is  so 
much  better  than  what  we  are  told. 

The  Guildhall  mystery  is  however  deepened  rather 
than  relieved  by  Mr.  Brodrick’s  speech  on  Wednesday 
at  the  City  Carlton  Club.  For  if  the  Prime  Minister 
told  us  nothing  the  Secretary  for  War  told  us 
everything.  At  least  we  cannot  imagine  what 
Mr.  Brodrick  kept  back,  so  fully  did  he  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  situation.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  speech  that  has  been  made  since  the  rising 
of  Parliament  by  any  statesman  of  the  front  rank,  and 
it  is  we  think  the  best  speech  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  Mr.  Brodrick.  There  is  here  real  and  solid  matter 
for  comfort,  even  for  congratulation.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  effective  than  Mr.  Brodrick’s  answer  to 
the  mumping  cant  about  the  concentration  camps.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  to  destroy 
or  dismantle  the  farmhouses  inhabited  by  these  women 
and  children.  Would  they  have  fared  better  had  we 
left  them  on  the  bare  veld?  The  war  would  certainly 
have  been  over  long  ago  had  we  done  so  :  but  what 
would  the  humanitarians  have  said  ?  As  for  the  death 
rate,  “you  cannot”,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  said,  “compare 
the  death  rate  of  camps  from  which  all  the  healthy 
males  have  been  taken  out  with  an  ordinary  death 
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rate  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  towns  of 
this  country  is  over  33  per  cent.,  and  according  to  good 
authority  it  is  far  higher  among  Boer  children  in  normal 
conditions.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  statement,  made  upon 
the!  authority  of  Lord  Kitchener,  that  some  of  the 
Boers  have  lately  taken  to  covering  up  their  tracks, 
and  so  eluding  our  columns,  by  murdering  in  cold 
blood  the  Kaffirs  left  behind  them,  ought  to  moderate 
the  ardour  of  those  who  champion  the  cause  of  “  the 
Bible-loving  Boers,  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  ”. 
The  description  of  the  blockhouse  system  was  very 
interesting,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
we  are  at  last  masters  of  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  that  railway-cutting  has  ceased.  With  the 
central  area  of  the  colonies  cleared,  with  a  hundred 
refugees  per  week  returning  to  Johannesburg,  and  with 
the  arrangements  which  we  understand  have  been  made 
for  the  supply  of  native  labour,  the  mining  industry  on 
the  Rand  ought  soon  to  resume  production  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  When  once  the  civil  and  commercial 
life  of  the  South  African  Colonies  has  returned  to  some¬ 
thing  like  normal  activity,  the  desperadoes  and  bandits 
injthe  mountains  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  plains  may  be 
left  to  tire  of  the  game,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  face  another  winter.  Some  time  ago  this  Review 
pressed  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  reliev¬ 
ing  some  of  the  stale  troops,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
cavalry  and  infantry  are  to  be  sent  from  Aldershot  and 
India  for  this  purpose.  Four  cavalry  regiments,  how¬ 
ever,  and  six  regular  line  battalions  will  not  make 
much  impression  on  an  army  of  nearly  250,000,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  the  number  of  the  relieving  regi¬ 
ments  will  be  considerably  increased.  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
speech  has  put  a  very  different  and  much  more  cheerful 
complexion  upon  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  The 
Secretary  for  War  has  fully  and  lucidly  laid  the  case  of 
the  Government  before  the  public,  and  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made 
month  by  month  and  week  by  week.  We  are  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  giving  us 
such  copious  and  reassuring  information,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  take  Mr. 
Brodrick  too  severely  to  task  for  “  grossly  neglecting 
his  duty  ”. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

THERE  is  one  of  Mr.  Morley’s  arguments,  perhaps 
the  most  telling  of  them  all,  in  the  pregnance  of 
its  gloomy  suggestion,  which  imperialist  champions 
seem  one  and  all  inclined  to  leave  severely  alone. 
They  are  very  possibly  wi«e  but  they  are  not  brave. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  optimism  flees  the  depression,  as  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  omniscience  the  difficulty,  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  Irish  parallel.  “  The  things  that  were  done 
in  the  new  Ireland  that  you  are  building  up  in  South 
Africa”,  Mr.  Morley  says,  “are  more  like  what 
was  done  in  the  old  Ireland  on  the  repression  of 
the  rebellion  of  1798”.  And  again,  “  All  war  kindles 
hateful  passions.  All  civil  war  heats  the  furnace 
hotter  still,  but  civil  war,  with  its  ingredients  of  race 
feud,  race  jealousy,  race  animosity,  makes  the  cauldron 
boil  and  seethe  at  its  fiercest,  and  my  charge  is 
that  all  this  [the  public  executions  of  the  rebels]  has 
aggravated  the  essential  mischief  of  the  situation, 
and  that  for  days  that  will  pass  beyond  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  of  us  here  these  transactions  will  not 
be  forgotten”.  These  are  weighty  words.  Mr.  Morley’s 
attack  is  almost  savage  in  its  intensity  ;  but  we  infinitely 
prefer  his  methods  to  those  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Thesuggestion  that  weare  makinga  second 
Ireland  in  South  Africa  is  one  that  if  it  were  true  might 
well  add  to  the  disquieting  reflections  already  aroused  by 
the  protraction  of  the  war.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore, 
to  notice  at  the  outset  how  hopelessly  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  is  the  opening  statement  from  which  Mr. 
Morley  develops  his  main  argument.  “  Two  years 
ago”,  he  says,  “we  saw  there  [in  South  Africa]  a 
flourishing  self-governing  colony  ot  our  own,  with  two 
races,  the  Dutch  and  the  British,  living  side  by  side, 
with  constantly  strengthening  ties  of  amity  ”.  This  is  I 


Mr.  Morley’s  description  of  the  position  produced  by 
twenty  years  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  England 
met  by  preparation  for  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers  and  their  Afrikander  kinsmen,  which  in  August 
1899  wrung  from  Lord  Milner  his  despairing  appeal 
to  the  Queen’s  Government  to  terminate  the  state  of 
suspense  at  all  costs. 

According  to  Mr.  Morley  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  have 
as  good  reason  for  rebellion  as  had  the  Irish  in  1798, 
and  the  punitive  measures  now  being  applied  to  the 
rebels  in  the  Cape  Colony  will  produce  in  the  Afrikander 
population  the  same  legacy  of  hatred  as  that  which 
was  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  repression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  Thus  there  are  two  distinct  pro¬ 
positions  involved  in  Mr.  Morley’s  argument  from 
Ireland,  which  must  be  separately  examined.  First, 
then,  have  the  Cape  rebels  the  same  grounds  for  revolt 
that  the  Irish  had  in  ’98?  No  honest  Englishman 
that  knows  anything  of  the  past  can  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  the  history  of  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Ireland.  During  roughly  a  century — from 
the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  settlement  effected  by 
William  III. — successive  rebellions  in  Ireland  were  put 
down  by  ruthless  campaigns,  and  none  so  ruthless  as 
those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  their  grim  incidents  of 
massacre  and  devastation,  and  their  bitter  sequels  of 
wholesale  confiscations  of  land  followed  in  turn  by 
the  plantation  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers  upon  the 
depopulated  areas.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
an  alien  Church  was  thrust  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  barbarous  penal  laws  were  enforced  against  all 
who  followed  what  was  in  effect  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Not  only  so  but  Irish  industries  from  the  time 
of  William  III.  onward  to  the  Union  were  deliberately- 
and  openly  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  their  British 
rivals.  This  (and  more)  was  the  heritage  of  the  past 
which  fired  the  Irish  to  rebel  in  1798.  Does  Mr. 
Morley  seriously  suggest  that  the  Cape  rebels  have 
any  such  cruel  memories  to  justify  their  rising  to-day 
against  the  British  Crown  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
case  of  the  Cape  rebels  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the 
case  of  the  Irish.  The  Cape  Dutch  had  indeed  memo¬ 
ries  of  political  oppression  and  of  stifled  industries,  but 
the  author  of  this  past  injustice  was  not  England  but  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  by  implication — since 
the  directorate  of  that  great  trading  corporation  was 
widely  representative—  the  people  of  their  own  metro¬ 
polis,  Holland.  It  is  not  an  Englishman  but  a  Dutch 
Afrikander  who  has  written  of  the  system  under  which  the 
Cape  Dutch  were  governed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  that 
it  was  “in  all  things  political  purely  despotic  ;  in  all  things 
commercial  purely  monopolist  ”.  With  the  advent  of 
British  rule  the  system  thus  epitomised  by  Watermeyer 
was  completely  changed.  But  a  moral  injury  even 
more  degrading  in  its  effects  was  inflicted  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  upon  the  community  which  it  had 
brought  into  existence.  The  Cape  Dutch  were  deliber¬ 
ately  and  of  set  purpose  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  Europe.  In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa, 
therefore,  British  rule  has  meant  not  only  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  material  prosperity,  but  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  once  more  acquainted  with  European  thought 
and  literature.  Nor  had  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  (as  we 
have  only  lately  shown)  any  religious  grievances  such 
as  had  the  Irish  certainly  as  late  as  the  epoch  of  Catholic 
emancipation — nor  have  they  educational  grievances, 
from  which  the  Irish  still  suffer  in  that  they  have  no 
Catholic  LTniversity. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  that  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  hostile  to  England  because 
Home  Rule  has  not  been  conceded,  the  fact  would  only 
serve  to  indicate  how  widely  the  position  of  the  Irish 
malcontents  differs  from  that  of  the  Afrikander  rebels. 
The  Cape  Colony  came  to  us  after  the  principle  had 
been  laid  down  that  “the  only  method  of  retaining 
distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to 
govern  themselves  ”.  And  so  soon  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  Cape  Colony  permitted — some  would  say  before 
the  colonists  really  wished  it  themselves — responsible 
government  was  established.  Any  argument  which  can 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  will  scarcely  serve  Mr. 
Morley’s  purpose.  If  the  grant  of  full  political  freedom, 
of  Home  Rule  in  excelsis  failed  to  satisfy  the  national¬ 
ist  aspirations  of  the  Dutch  Afrikander,  is  it  more 
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likely  that  the  same  specific  would  heal  the  sores  of 
Ireland? 

The  Cape  rebels  stand  in  a  different  category  from 
the  Boers.  We  did  in  a  moment  of  national  weakness 
renounce  in  effect  our  responsibility  for  the  government 
of  the  Boers.  The  action  of  the  late  Free  State  in 
joining  the  Transvaal,  naturally  resented  as  it  was  in 
England,  is  after  all  only  a  fitting  Nemesis  for  the  in¬ 
difference  which  we  showed  to  the  plea  of  the  same 
people,  when,  in  1854,  they  prayed  to  remain  in  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  protection  of  British  rule  against  their 
then  powerful  and  dangerous  native  neighbours.  If 
this  be  so,  if,  'that  is  to  say,  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Cape  Colony  cannot  be  traced  to  any  feeling  of 
natural  resentment  for  injury  or  injustice,  past  .  or 
present,  the  punitive  measures  which  are  now  being 
employed  in  their  case  are  in  no  sense  comparable  with 
the  repression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  So  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  these  measures  to  produce 
similar  results.  The  measures  which  Mr.  Morley 
condemns  are  stern  ;  but  who  can  truthfully  say  with 
the  record  of  the  past  before  him  that  they  are 
undeserved  ?  Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this 

point.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Dutch  Afrikander 
to  say  (as  the  Irishman  could)  “You  drove  us  to 
rebellion  by  massacre  and  confiscation,  followed  by  a 
long  course  of  political  and  civil  injustice  What  he 
can  and  does  say  is,  “  You  gave  us  full  equality  with 
your  own  people,  and  we  have  refused  the  gift.  We  do 
not  want  your  favours.  We  are  not  fighting  for 
equality,  but  for  supremacy  The  Afrikander  no 
more  wants  the  redress  of  grievances  than  the  Boers 
want  terms.  The  present  conflict  in  South  Africa  is 
one  in  which  a  decision  can  only  be  obtained  by  our 
showing  superiority  in  the  qualities  upon  which  the 
Boers  and  their  Afrikander  allies  themselves  rely — 
physical  endurance  and  sheer  strength  of  will.  The 
issue  is  not  of  our  choosing  ;  but  the  Dutch,  Boers  and 
Afrikanders  alike,  have  chosen  to  fight  on  these 
terms  ;  and  it  is  only  on  this  issue  that  the  contest  can 
be  decided.  The  underlying  motive  of  the  Afrikander 
movement  was  the  belief  that  the  Dutch  colonist  was  a 
better  man  than  the  English.  The  test  of  merit  was 
force  of  arms.  In  dealing  with  such  a  people  as  this 
but  one  course  is  open — to  accept  the  gage  and  to 
show  that  the  Englishman  is  the  better  man.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  Dutch  will  recognise  the  only 
verdict  which  they  understand,  and  abide  by  its 
decision. 


THE  CHINESE  FIASCO. 

THERE  was  little  that  is  satisfactory  regarding  the 
political  situation  to  be  gathered  from  the  speech 
of  the  President  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  China 
Association.  Subsequent  intelligence  tends  on  the 
contrary  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  10  August,  that  the  so-called 
“  settlement  ”  resembles  the  whited  sepulchres  which 
are  made  to  appear  beautiful  outward  but  are  within 
full  of  all  uncleanness.  The  common  impulse  which 
inspired  concerted  action  for  the  relief  of  the  Legations 
exhausted  itself  in  the  act.  Envies,  hatreds  and 
uncharitableness  broke  loose  when  arms  had  given 
place  to  the  gown  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
diplomatists  concerned  rather  than  to  any  consensus  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  their  superiors  that  a  plausible 
protocol  was  eventually  compiled.  An  imposing  list  of 
punishments  was  enumerated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  chief  culprits  are  still  at  large  ;  and  instances 
crop  up  from  time  to  time  to  show  how  imperfectly 
the  sentences  passed  on  inferiors  are  carried  out.  The 
example  we  cited  three  months  ago,  of  a  magistrate 
who  had  been  denounced  as  guilty  of  seizing  and 
handing  over  certain  missionaries  to  Yu  Hsien  for 
execution  being  found  still  in  office  in  Shanse,  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  discovery  of  another,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  in  Turkestan, 
enjoying  his  leisure  at  the  prefectural  city  of  Chang  sha 
in  Hunan.  Certain  people  have  been  executed  for  the 
murder  of  English  missionaries  at  Chu-chow,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang,  but  they  were  subordinates,  the 
superiors  who  encouraged  them  remaining  free. 

Like  master  like  man.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  the 


possible  consequences  were  less  serious,  to  note  the 
subterfuges  by  which  the  Imperial  Government  is 
trying  to  recover  “  face  ”  in  the  eyes  of  its  subjects. 
We  have  before  us  a  narrative  supplied  to  the  “  North 
China  Herald  ”  by  one  who  accompanied  the  Court  in  its 
flight  from  Peking.  Not  until  the  foreign  troops  were 
actually  within  the  walls  was  the  Empress-Dowager 
told  of  the  peril  of  the  situation.  It  was  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  their  entry  that  she  and  the  Empress 
Consort  were  hustled  into  one  cart,  the  Emperor 
and  heir-apparent  into  another,  and  the  Exodus  began. 
“The  gateways  were  crammed,  by  that  time,  with 
refugees  fleeing  in  terror  from  the  city  :  a  passage  had 
to  be  forced  through  the  crowd,  and  the  carts  were 
actually  drawn  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.”  On  the 
second  day  the  Imperial  carts  were  attacked  by  dis¬ 
banded  troops,  and  “for  twenty  miles  the  bodyguard 
had  to  fight  a  pathway  for  their  charges,  cutting  down 
over  two  hundred  of  the  assailants”.  But  now  all  this 
is  being  represented  to  the  masses  as  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  following  a  precedent  set  by  the  first  Emperor  of 
the  Chin  dynasty  b.c.  221  !  and  “the  very  audacity  of 
such  a  declaration  makes  it  (we  are  told)  look  like 
truth  to  the  ignorant  people  of  the  interior,  who  actu¬ 
ally  believe  it  to  be  so  ”.  The  interdict  on  Examinations 
in  Peking  for  five  years  is  explained  away  as  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Examination  Halls,  “so  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  hold¬ 
ing  these  Metropolitan  Examinations  in  some  other  pro¬ 
vince  ”.  The  fortification  of  the  Legations  again,  we 
are  told  by  the  “Times”  correspondent,  is  being  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  decision  to  box  up  the  Foreign  Envoys 
within  a  separate  area,  after  the  precedent  of  the  old 
“  Factories”  at  Canton  !  The  prohibition  of  the  import 
of  arms  was  futile,  at  best,  for  the  reasons  that  it  could 
not  be  enforced  in  a  country  with  2,000  miles  of  coast 
line  ;  that  it  was  certain  to  be  evaded  if  the  attempt 
were  made,  and  that  China  could  manufacture  pretty 
nearly  all  she  wanted  herself.  But  it  was  worth  while, 
if  the  pretence  were  kept  up,  to  require  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  should  be  expressed  in  fitting  terms  ;  whereas 
an  edict  published  in  the  “Peking  Gazette”  of 
27  August  makes  it  appear  that  it  is  the  “mer¬ 
chants  at  the  Treaty  ports  who,  under  the  name  of 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  officials,  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  import  privately  arms  and  ammunition  into 
the  country  and  sell  them  privately  ”.  That  was, 
strictly'  speaking,  against  the  laws  ;  and,  “  now,  as 
there  is  much  unrest  among  malcontents  and 
desperadoes,  it  is  necessary  to  proclaim  in  stern  tones 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  into  the  Empire,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  seeds  of  rebellion  and  troubles  ”  !  Dr. 
Morrison’s  recently  published  statement  that  all  the 
arsenals  in  the  Yang-tze  Valley  are  working  full  time, 
and  that  “large  contracts  for  the  supply  of  rifles  are 
being  negotiated  by  the  representatives  of  Continental 
firms  ”  supplies  any  additional  comment  that  may  be 
required. 

If,  as  we  are  led  to  surmise,  the  Protocol  was 
little  better  than  a  cloak  for  withdrawal,  we  may  be 
content  possibly  to  pass  these  evasions  by  with  a 
smile.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  his  appeal  in  favour 
of  the  Yang-tze  Viceroys  which  comes  so  opportunely  to 
support  the  remarks  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland' 
to  the  same  effect.  The  China  Association  has,  from  the 
first,  in  its  published  dispatches,  through  the  medium 
of  questions  asked  avowedly  at  its  instance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  by  every  method  open  to  it,  maintained 
that  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  support  the  great 
officials  against  whose  frontiers  the  wave  of  Boxer 
violence  broke.  Yet,  we  are  told,  the  innocent  Yang-tze 
provinces  are  ordered  to  contribute  half  the  whole 
sum  that  has  to  be  paid  annually  on  account  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity,  while  Manchuria  is  not  required  to 
contribute  anything  !  It  is  small  consolation  to  note 
that  this  issue  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  xo  August.  To  define  the  reasons  why 
Manchuria  is  let  off  would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence 
of  our  readers. 

Setting  aside  the  Indemnity,  Article  11  which  binds 
the  Chinese  Government  “to  negotiate  the  amend¬ 
ments  deemed  necessary'  by  foreign  Governments  to 
the  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  other 
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subjects  concerning  commercial  relations,  with  the  object 
of  facilitating  them  ”  is  regarded  we  believe  by  everyone 
interested  in  China  as  the  most  important.  Warned 
perhaps  by  experience  during  antecedent  negotiations, 
H.M.  Government  has  elected  to  act  in  this  matter 
alone  ;  and  has  appointed  to  that  end  a  Commission  to 
which  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  alluded  with  faint  praise. 
There  was  discretion  no  doubt  in  passing  lightly  over 
an  appointment  which  deserves  to  be  examined  more 
fully  than  is  convenient  on  such  occasions.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  implied  in  Lord  Lansdowne’s  invitation  to 
the  China  Association  to  nominate  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  a  deserved  recognition  of  the  expert  know¬ 
ledge  which  it  possesses,  and  there  is  common  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  the  nomination  it  made.  But 
criticism  centres  upon  the  appointment  of  Sir  James 
Mackay ;  and  the  qualification  of  an  ex-President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Calcutta  to  con¬ 
duct  negotiations  with  China  may  perhaps  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  supposing  that  an  ex-President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Shanghai  w'ere  sent  to  India  to 
conduct  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Persia.  Briefly  stated  the  object  in  view  is  to  free 
commerce  from  inland  taxation  in  exchange  for  an 
increase  of  the  maritime  customs  dues.  But  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  negotiations  in  view  requires 
knowledge  not  only  how  to  conduct  a  mercantile  trans¬ 
action,  but  of  the  fiscal  and  administrative  system  of 
China,  of  the  relations  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Central 
Power,  and  of  the  customs  and  character  of  officials  and 
people.  For  the  Provinces  are  fiscal  and  administra¬ 
tive  units  and  these  taxes  on  the  inland  movement  of 
commerce  are  among  the  chief  sources  of  provincial 
revenue.  A  business  man  setting  about  such  a 
grave  matter  would  look  around  for,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  find,  one  equipped  by  special  knowledge  and 
experience  for  the  task.  The  Government  has 
deemed  it  wise  to  select  one  having  no  ante¬ 
cedent  knowledge  of  the  matters  at  issue,  when  it 
had  under  its  hand  notable  experts  and  capable  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Consular  service  and  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organisation  which  represents  not  only 
British  merchants  but  every  class  of  the  British  com¬ 
munity  resident  in  or  connected  with  China.  Sir  James 
Mackay  is  admittedly  an  able  man  ;  but  he  does  not 
monopolise  that  qualification  ;  and  in  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Commission  the  Government  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  a  disqualification  which  may  limit  its 
prospects  of  success. 


LEAD  POISONING  LORD  JAMES  AND  THE 

PUBLIC. 

IT  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  is  disappointing  that  the 
result  of  the  arbitration  between  the  Home  Office 
and  the  pottery  trade  has  come  to  so  lame  and  impotent 
a  conclusion.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  valuable 
results  have  not  been  obtained  from  the  inquiry,  but 
that  Lord  James  of  Hereford  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  leave  for  an  indefinite  period,  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  at  the  least,  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  placed  before  him  for  his  decision.  This  question 
was  whether  manufacturers  should  by  the  rules  of  the 
Home  Office  be  bound  only  to  use  glazes  for  earthen¬ 
ware  with  the  lead  contained  in  them  reduced  to  a 
standard  of  solubility  so  low  as  to  be  practically  in¬ 
nocuous.  The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  only  in  this  way 
can  the  danger  from  lead  poisoning  be  prevented  : 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  lead  glazes  of  this 
character  can  be  used,  and  have  been  used  by 
manufacturers  in  England,  and  that  their  use  is 
common  in  many  great  factories  abroad.  Moreover, 
as  Lord  James  pointed  out,  the  form  of  his  award  does 
not  preclude  the  eventual  obligation  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  lead  which  it  is 
customary  for  them  to  use  in  their  glazes.  The  plea 
of  the  manufacturers  is  that  by  laying  down  a  low 
standard  of  solubility  there  would  be  a  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  trade  which  would  be  injurious  both  to  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and  of  the  operatives.  This 
consideration  would  not  perhaps  have  been  decisive 
with  the  umpire,  for  in  fact  the  manufacturers  were 
prepared  in  March  last  to  accept  the  very  regulations 


I  which  Lord  James  has  now  shrunk  from  imposing  on 
them.  But  it  appears  to  him  that  there  is  ground  for  a 
compromise  in  the  fact  that  since  the  rules  of  1898  came 
into  existence  providing  for  certain  extra  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  reduced 
to  between  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  they  were 
before.  This  is  plausible,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  improvement  has  been  taking  place  whilst  the 
probability  of  restrictions  being  placed  on  the  use  of 
lead  was  hanging  in  terrorem  over  the  manufacturers  ; 
and  there  is  little  ground  for  the  belief  that  were  the 
considerations  that  have  influenced  Lord  James  ulti¬ 
mately  to  prevail,  this  natural  process  of  diminution 
as  he  terms  it  would  continue  until  those  restrictions 
became  unnecessary.  Lord  James,  it  is  true,  does 
not  leave  this  natural  course  to  continue  during  the 
next  few  years  without  making  an  effort  to  induce  the 
manufacturers  to  take  positive  steps  for  reducing  the 
lead  standard.  But  he  gives  them  everything  without 
exacting  anything  in  return.  If  any  manufacturer 
cares  to  exert  himself  to  reduce  the  standard  say  below 
2  per  cent,  the  Home  Office  will  be  recommended  to 
frame  a  rule  exempting  the  factory  from  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  other  rules  which  are  made  to  prevent  the 
dangers  of  lead  poisoning.  This  is  a  decidedly  valuable 
recommendation,  but  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
effective  if  the  standard  had  been  made  compulsory  in 
the  first  place  and  the  rules  in  consequence  relaxed. 
If  it  is  possible  for  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  standard 
for  a  reward,  then  the  standard  might  have  been  im¬ 
posed  at  once.  As  it  is  the  reward  will  not  appear  to 
them  to  have  sufficient  attractions  to  overcome  their 
objections  to  the  standard.  The  larger  and  better- 
class  manufacturers  may  respond  to  the  inducement 
held  out  to  them,  but  the  patent  fact  is  that  most 
of  the  difficulty  of  this  question  turns  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  inferior  class  of  manufacturers,  not 
only  to  the  proposals  as  to  the  use  of  lead,  but  even  to 
the  sanitary  regulations  which  must  continue  as  long  as 
the  free  use  of  lead  is  permitted.  It  was  of  these  smaller 
manufacturers  who  had  objected  to  the  employment  of 
fans  that  Lord  James  said  “  They  will  have  to  overcome 
the  difficulties.  Why  should  they  not  employ  fans? 
They  employ  human  beings  ”.  If  Lord  James  had 
assumed  this  attitude  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  raised 
as  to  lead  glazes  the  arbitration  would  have  ended  more 
satisfactorily  than  it  has  done.  Of  the  remaining  points 
that  arise  out  of  this  arbitration  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  valuable  proposal  made  by  Lord  James,  and 
which  was  accepted  by  the  counsel  for  the  employers 
and  the  operatives,  that  a  scheme  should  be  prepared 
which  should  confer  on  the  workmen  the  benefits  of  the 
Compensation  Act.  This  important  arrangement  will 
probably  have  more  effect  in  stimulating  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  exert  themselves  to  reduce  the  lead  standard 
in  order  to  reduce  the  risks  of  their  business  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  proposed.  If  the  operatives  had 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Act  from  the  beginning,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  many  of  the  difficulties  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  raised  would  have  been  disposed  of  long 
ago  ;  and  that  leadless  glaze  would  not  have  been  found 
to  be  impossible.  Should  the  agreement  not  be  carried 
out,  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  the  pottery  trade  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

But  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  this  question 
which  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  legal  measures 
adopted  to  remove  the  evils.  The  public  conscience 
would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  if  not,  after  all,  the 
most  potent  force  that  could  be  applied.  A  demand 
for  leadless  glazes,  or  for  the  nearest  to  leadless 
glazes  possible  to  be  used,  would  make  the  manufac¬ 
turers  take  a  very  different  view  as  to  the  limit  of 
practicability.  At  present  those  who  are  sufficiently 
instructed  to  know  the  history  of  the  lead-poisoning 
question  in  potteries,  and  whose  consciences  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensitive  to  set  them  on  inquiry  about  the 
glazes  used  before  purchasing  find  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  their  way.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  find 
“  leadless  glaze”  ware  generally  on  sale.  In  the  next 
place  such  ware  as  is  so  described  is  not  in  fact  made 
with  leadless  glaze.  At  the  best  it  is  ware  made  with 
a  glaze  containing  a  less  proportion  of  harmful  lead 
than  the  ordinary  ware,  but  not  necessarily  the  lowest 
proportion  possible.  The  result  is  that  unless  the 
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intending’  purchaser  is  able  to  afford  the  expense  of 
giving  an  order  to  the  manufacturer  for  sets  of  pieces  in 
ware  made  specially  for  himself,  he  must  perforce  take 
such  goods  as  he  finds  in  the  ordinary  market.  He  is 
in  one  of  those  predicaments  often  encountered  in  life 
where  a  conscience  is  an  absolutely  impossible  luxury  ; 
he  must  rest  on  his  good  intentions  though  extremely 
dissatisfied  that  he  is  not  able  to  put  them  into  action. 
His  irritation  at  not  being  able  to  purchase  what  he 
requires  is  the  greater  because  he  knows  that  the 
obstacles  are  purely  factitious.  The  public,  if  it  were 
sufficiently  instructed  to  want  leadless  or  minimum 
lead  glazed  ware,  would  find  that  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  middle-class  house  such  ware  would  be 
as  suitable  as  that  in  common  use.  Mr.  William  Rix, 
who  was  for  twenty  years  the  manager  of  the  Lambeth 
Art  Pottery,  said  at  the  arbitration  that  in  articles 
dipped  in  a  glaze  containing  no  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  soluble  matter  there  was  no  tendency  to  “craze”, 
as  the  cracking  of  the  glazed  surface  is  termed. 
Even  if  in  some  respects  the  results  were  not  quite 
so  good,  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  people  who  would  submit  to  a  little  inferiority 
in  quality,  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
articles  in  daily  use  by  them  had  not  been  made  at  the 
risk  of  human  life.  The  difficulty  is  that  no  manufac¬ 
turer  has  yet  seen  it  to  be  his  interest  to  provide 
facilities  for  purchase  because,  unfortunately,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  the  possibility  of  producing  sufficiently  serviceable 
earthenware  for  ordinary  purposes  without  or  at  least 
with  a  minimum  risk,  a  sufficient  public  demand  has  not 
yet  risen  for  leadless  ware.  When  it  does  arise  the 
competition  between  manufacturers  will  inevitably 
supply  the  public  with  what  it  wants.  But  is  there  not 
an  art,  known  to  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  of  inter¬ 
preting  to  the  public  a  sort  of  latent  want  of  which  it 
has  hardly  been  conscious,  but  which  immediately 
becomes  articulate  when  stimulated  by  appeals  to  the 
eye  or  ear  from  the  enterprising  vendor  who  is  just  a 
little  ahead  of  his  rivals  ?  If  manufacturers  will  make 
it  their  business  to  provide  facilities  for  the  purchase  of 
ware  made  with  glaze  containing  the  least  possible 
lead,  we  believe  they  would  find  a  market  which  it 
would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  constant  supply.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  manufacturers  that  if  the 
practice  of  using  lead  glazes  were  prohibited  by 
law  or  adopted  in  response  to  a  public  demand,  the 
competition  of  foreign  makers  would  become  more 
serious  and  less  easily  met.  They  assume  too  that 
that  superiority  in  foreign  markets,  which  as  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  said  enables  them  to  compete 
against  a  tariff  sometimes  as  much  as  60  per  cent.,  is 
due  to  the  greater  freedom  with  which  they  use  the 
lead  glazes  than  is  done  in  some  foreign  countries  : 
for  example  there  are  large  works  in  Dresden  and 
Stockholm  respectively  where  fritted  leads  are  used 
for  all  classes  of  wares,  and  where  lead  poisoning  is 
consequently  unknown.  If  that  were  the  case  no  better 
argument  for  a  high  tariff  in  foreign  countries  against 
this  English  earthenware  could  be  adduced,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  financial  and  economic  arguments  ;  and 
we  emphatically  could  not  sympathise  with  the  English 
manufacturers’ grievance  on  any  such  ground.  But  con¬ 
versely  we  as  decidedly  admit  and  contend  that  if  in 
consequence  of  the  reforms  in  manufacture  imposed  on 
English  potters,  they  were  subjected  to  more  strin¬ 
gent  foreign  competition  in  their  own  country,  then 
such  duties  ought  to  be  laid  upon  these  imports  as 
would  bring  back  the  balance  in  their  favour.  Indeed 
this  question  of  lead  poisoning  forms  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  value  of  a  fiscal  system  which 
can  be  used  in  furthering  ends  physical  and  moral  more 
important  than  the  merely  mercantile  and  economic. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

''HE  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Roman  Dux  Britanniae,  who  was  governor  of  the 
isle  from  the  wall  to  the  Humber  and  bore  as  his 
ensign  a  dragon,  for  when  the  legions  sailed  away, 
the  Brythonic  Keltic  house  of  Cunedda  grasped  the 
red  dragon  and  claimed  to  rule  as  Emperor  of  Britain. 


Story  told  how  Cunedda  and  his  sons  came  from  the 
North  and  drove  the  Goidels  from  Gwynedd,  and  in  the 
sixth  century  his  descendant  Maelgwn,  the  dragon  of 
Britain  who  deprived  many  tyrants  of  their  kingdoms 
and  their  lives,  ruled  the  island  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  the  Severn  sea.  To  the  seventh  century  the  house 
of  Cunedda  claimed  the  empire  of  Britain,  when  the 
triumph  of  the  West  Saxon  on  the  one  side  and 
of  the  Northumbrian  on  the  other  had  severed  their 
kingdom  from  the  Kelts  of  Cornwall  and  Strathclyde. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Britons  lost  the  Crown  of  the 
kingdom  as  Merlin  had  foretold  and  the  Saxons 
gained  it.  But  the  house  of  Cunedda  yet  bore  sway 
in  Gwynedd  and  claimed  to  be  over  lords  over  the  land 
that  yet  remained  to  the  ancient  Britons.  And  under 
their  sway  the  Brython  and  Goidel  forgot  their  ancient 
feud  and  became  a  countryman  (Kymro)  to  each  other 
and  the  land  they  called  Kymru. 

Fierce  fightings  there  were  in  Kymru  and  many  a  petty 
prince  and  king  misruled  and  divided  the  land  ;  but  still 
the  house  of  Cunedda  under  Rhodri  the  Great  and 
his  successors  ever  held  the  tradition  of  the  Empire 
of  Britain,  though  now  and  again  their  presence 
honoured  the  Witenagemots  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
Of  that  stock  came  Howel  the  Good,  the  great 
lawgiver,  and  Gruffydd  ap  Llewelyn  the  “  shield 
and  defender  of  the  Britons  ”,  who  once  more  led 
Kymric  hosts  into  Saxon  lands iand  “took  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  and  purple  vestures”. 
His  country  ravaged  by  the  army  of  Harold  son  of 
Godwin,  he  himself  was  killed  by  treachery  and  the 
Wales  that  he  had  striven  to  unite  was  again  severed 
into  different  states.  On  the  land  thus  weakened  fell 
the  Norman  attack.  After  years  of  blood  and  massacre 
the  Norman  Lords  marcher,  strong  in  their  castles  and 
Benedictine  Abbeys,  were  lords  in  South  Wales  ;  but 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cunedda  and  Rhodri  still  held 
court  at  their  old  palace  of  Aberffraw,  were  still  princes 
in  Gwynedd.  To  the  Norman  lawyers  these  princes  of 
Wales  were  vassals  of  the  English  Crown.  But  though 
prudence  forced  them  to  do  homage  to  theNorman  kings, 
though  some  of  them,  albeit  to  their  own  hurt,  were 
finked  by  marriage  to  Norman  royalty  :  still  they  were 
for  all  that  “  Princes  of  Wales  by  the  grace  of  God”. 
And  to  the  princes  of  this  house  then  came  the  dream 
that  they  might  win  back  the  kingdom  of  Arthur. 
Urged  on  by  the  prophecies  of  its  bards  the  house  of 
Cunedda  rushed  into  a  desperate  contest  with  the 
house  of  Plantagenet.  For  a  moment,  when  the 
Barons  of  England  were  at  war  with  their  sovereign 
and  the  prudent  Llewelyn  ap  Iowerth  ruled  in  Gwynedd, 
it  seemed  that  Cistercian  and  bard  \Vould  yet  rally. 
Kymro  and  Marcher  alike  around  a  Keltic  throne,  and 
that  Aberffraw  would  eclipse  the  glories  of  Windsor, 
and  Aberconway  the  sanctity  of  Westminster. 

But  the  tide  turned,  when  the  hard  cunning  of  the 
first  Edward  met  the  dreamy  ambition  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Gruffydd.  Inspired  by  bardic  tales,  the  last  reigning 
Prince  of  the  house  of  Cunedda  rode  to  his  doom 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  the  English  lawyers 
wrote  on  parchment  that  the  land  of  Wales  was 
transferred  wholly  and  entirely  under  the  proper 
dominion  of  the  English  King.  They  said  naught 
of  the  Princedom  :  but  they  held  that  it  was 
merged  at  last  in  the  Crown  of  England.  In  1301 
in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  Edward  I.  decreed  that 
there  should  be  a  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not 
of  the  blood  of  Cunedda  and  he  gave  the  rank  to  his 
son  Edward,  the  first  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  by  grant 
of  the  English  Crown.  But  the  old  Welsh  house  and 
the  Welsh  people  had  yet  a  word  to  say.  Of  the 
Princes  of  Wales  by  grant  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  two  of  the  greatest  met  on  the  stricken  field 
those  who  boasted  that  they  were  Princes  of  Wales  by 
the  “  Grace  of  God  ”.  There  was  no  braver  knight  in 
the  army  that  met  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers  than 
Owen  of  the  Red  Hand,  whom  the  French  called 
Yeuain  des  Galles  the  great  nephew  and  heir  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  who  in  later  days  almost  wrested 
Guernsey  from  the  English  Crown.  “  Have  you  come 
to  do  homage  to  me  for  my  lands  which  you  hold  in 
Wales?”  Prince  Owen  bitterly  asked  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  when  the  fortune  of  war  made  him  a  French  ' 
prisoner.  Owen’s  name  drew  Welshmen  from  the 
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English  to  the  French  banner  and  he  was  dreaming  of 
a  return  to  Wales,  when  an  assassin’s  dagger  struck 
him  down.  Owen  was  laid  with  tears  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Leger  and  the  rulers  of  England 
fee’d  the  murderer ;  but  twenty  years  had  hardly 
passed  when  another  Owen  who  likewise  boasted 
descent  from  the  House  of  Rhodri  unfurled  the  red 
dragon  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of  Welshmen  and 
the  alliance  of  France  as  “Prince  of  Wales  by  the 
grace  of  God  Yet  though  Cistercian  monk  and 
Franciscan  friar,  bard  and  peasant,  French  soldiers  and 
Spanish  sailors  rallied  round  the  red  dragon,  the  rival 
Prince  of  Wales  a  Welshman  too  for  he  was  born  at 
Monmouth  was  the  proud  victor  in  the  twelve  years’ 
strife,  and  the  hopes  which  for  a  thousand  years  had 
turned  around  the  House  of  Cunedda  sank  at  last  in 
Glendower’s  unknown  grave,  while  Welshmen  followed 
his  victor  to  Agincourt.  And  as  time  went  on  the  new 
Princes  of  Wales  began  to  take  the  position  of  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Cunedda.  The  ancient  lands 
of  the  Llewelyns  were  until  the  eighteenth  century 
generally  granted  to  them.  They  often  presided  at  the 
Court  of  the  Marches,  a  body  moulded  to  crush  the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Llewelyns  the  Lords  Marcher. 
True  it  was  at  Norman  Ludlow  and  not  at  Keltic 
Aberffraw  that  these  later  princes  held  Court ;  but  still 
the  object  for  which  the  Court  and  Council  laboured 
was  the  unification  of  Wales  and  the  restoration 
to  the  rule  of  her  Prince  of  the  robbed  Marcher  land  ; 
and  the  flag  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  borne  before 
Prince  Charles. 

The  admission  of  Wales  into  the  English  consti¬ 
tutional  system  by7  Henry  VIII.  and  the  subsequent 
needless  abolition  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  in 
1689  and  of  its  independent  Welsh  judicature  in  1830 
(the  last  against  the  joint  protest  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
Daniel  O’Connell)  left  the  land  of  Kymru  a  mere  geo¬ 
graphical  expression,  (though  the  expression  embraced 
now  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the  Llewelyn  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  which  Marcher  lords  had 
ruled),  its  Prince  the  holder  of  an  honorary  title.  In 
our  own  day  as  Wales  has  shown  that  she  is  poetically 
at  least  a  nation  and  both  political  parties  have  agreed 
for  some  purpose  to  treat  her  as  a  separate  entity  for 
administrative  and  legislative  purposes,  the  question 
comes,  should  not  her  Prince  again  have  more  than 
an  honorary  connexion  with  her  people  and  land  ?  Of 
the  estates  of  the  Llewelyns  some  part  still  belongs  to 
the  Crown,  and  somewhere  on  these  lands  beneath  the 
Snowdon  mountain  should  he  who  sits  in  the  seat  of 
the  House  of  Cunedda  some  day  find  a  home.  And  if 
as  Duke  of  Cornwall  the  King  of  England’s  eldest  son 
is  allowed  a  Council,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  as  Prince  of 
Wales  he  should  fare  worse  than  his  Stuart  prede¬ 
cessors.  (By  the  way  a  Welsh  Privy  Council  mi  ght 
deal  with  some  vexed  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
points  that  cause  WYlsh  M.P.s  to  talk  overmuch  in  the 
Commons,  even  if  it  did  not  follow  Elizabeth’s  lead  and 
take  to  regulating  the  Eisteddfod.)  At  least  Prince 
George’s  new  title  unites  the  Imperial  to  the  stately 
majesty  of  Roman  Britain  and  the  Keltic  faery  kings. 


THE  ROAD  TO  COMFORT. 

"CROM  the  moment  that  the  little  genius  comes  into 
■*-  the  world  the  father’s  troubles  never  cease  until  the 
son  at  last  seitles  down  comfortably  in  some  profession. 
The  son  has  children  in  his  turn  and  his  troubles  cease 
only  when  his  sons  settle  down  comfortably  in  some 
profession.  The  question,  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
is  What  profession?  In  some  cases  the  matter  is 
easily  settled.  If  the  father  is  at  the  head  of  some  big 
business  concern  he  takes  k  for  granted  that  his  sons 
will  join  him  and  keep  the  affair  “in  the  family”. 
Very  often  if  the  father  rises  to  fame  in  some  profession, 
if  he  is  a  celebrated  doctor,  painter,  soldier,  musician, 
at  least  one  of  his  sons  follows  him.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  the  sons  of  poets,  far  from  being 
poets  themselves,  are  usually  very  prosaic  persons  ; 
but  with  regard  to  many  other  callings  the  rule  holds. 
Bach’s  sons  were  all  musicians  ;  the  son  of  Mozart  was  a 
musician  ;  and  if  the  names  of  Handel  and  Beethoven  did 
not  persist  in  their  art  after  their  death,  this  cannot 


even  be  said  to  form  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule, 
because  they  had  no  sons.  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  son  is 
often  described  as  an  accomplished  actor;  the  son  of  Lord 
Roberts  was  a  soldier  and  was  killed  in  South  Africa. 
When  the  father  has  a  great  name  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  son  should  find  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  his 
father’s  occupation  where  is  influence,  and  often  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  addition.  And  indeed  wherever  there 
is  money,  the  father’s,  and  the  son’s  difficulty  is  smoothed 
away  in  this  age.  Money  is  a  sharp-edged  tool  that  will 
enable  any  man  of  average  ability  to  cut  a  road  for  him¬ 
self  in  almost  any  trade.  Or,  as  Tennyson  said  : — 

Every  door  is  barr’d  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 
keys. 

Therefore  we  find  in  all  ages  a  number  of  respectable 
mediocrities  high  in  their  professions  ;  we  find  them  in 
the  Academy,  in  the  Law  Courts,  in  the  City,  and  on  the 
front  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Only  awe  of 
our  “  old  nobility  ”  prevents  us  referring  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
profession  for  the  son  arises  in  the  richer  classes  only 
when  the  father  fixes  on  one  which  the  son  instinctively 
dislikes.  As  a  rule,  we  have  observed,  the  son  suc¬ 
cumbs  before  the  superior  force  of  cash,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  cases  on  record  in  which  parent  and  child 
have  gone  each  his  own  way,  with,  as  result,  disinherit¬ 
ance  and  family  ostracism  — for  the  son  of  course. 

These  things  are,  however,  by  comparison,  the 
merest  bagatelles.  Often,  in  all  the  social  grades,  it 
may  be  difficult  enough,  or  even  too  difficult,  to  find  a 
profession.  But  the  bitter,  cruel  question  arises  mainly 
in  the  poorer  middle  classes.  After  the  head  of  the 
family  has  honestly  or  dishonestly  toiled  to  educate  his 
children  according  to  his  lights,  after  he  has  “  kept  up 
appearances  ”  for  many  tedious  years,  he  naturally 
wishes  his  sons  to  do  the  same  ;  and — there  lies  the  pro¬ 
blem  !  How  ?  During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  ordinary,  stodgy,  ruts  of  life  have  become  choked 
in  an  astonishing  degree.  While  the  labourers,  the 
farm-hands  and  the  factory-hands  have  gone  on  in  the 
old  way,  troubled  only  by  an  increasing  population  and 
a  rapidly  diminishing  national  trade,  the  province  of  the 
clerks,  the  shopkeepers,  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  on, 
has  been  invaded  by  the  product  of  the  Board  schools. 
Steadily,  or  rather,  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  new  richer 
classes  are  growing  richer  and  the  poorer  middle  classes 
poorer.  The  old  respectability  can  no  longer  be  sus¬ 
tained  with  the  old  ease.  Decent  poverty  is  becoming 
impracticable.  In  many  walks  of  life  it  is  still  possible 
that  exceptional  native  gifts,  will,  and  luck  will  land  a 
man  in  a  good  position  ;  but  woe  to  the  man  without  the 
gifts,  the  will  and  the  luck — each  day  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  will  find  his  bread  harder  to  earn.  Such  callings 
are  those  of  schoolmaster,  tradesman,  doctor,  painter, 
perhaps  musician.  But  there  are  many  in  which,  with 
or  without  ability  or  luck,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
gain  a  comfortable  livelihood.  A  typical  instance  is 
that  of  clerk.  The  wages  of  clerks  have  gone  down 
during  the  last  few  years  ;  and  as  the  Board-schools 
pour  out  streams  of  young  boys  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  add  up  rows  of  figures,  they  will  sink  still 
lower.  Even  an  employment  in  a  Government  office  will 
not  much  longer  remain  a  secure  and  moderately  com¬ 
fortable  position.  With  our  rapidly  increasing  taxation 
the  cry  for  economy  may  become  irresistible  ;  and  the 
powers  that  be  will  see  to  it  that  the  first  salaries  to  be 
cut  down  are  those  of  the  worst-paid  officials. 

It  would  seem,  then — it  being  inevitable  that  some 
men  take  to  clerking — that  the  question  is  inextricably 
mixed  with  the  much  broader  social  question.  But  it 
is  not  from  this  point  of  view  we  wish  to  consider  it 
to-day.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  advise  perplexed  fathers  as 
to  the  best  professions  in  which  to  place  their  children. 
All  alike  are  becoming  difficult,  in  all  it  is  becoming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  absolutely  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  a  respectable  appearance.  In  certain  trades  where 
the  unions  are  powerful — such  as  engineering  and  print¬ 
ing- — the  fall  has  been  staved  off ;  but  recent  events  have 
shown  that  the  masters  through  legal  decisions  and 
combination  are  gaining  power  ;  and  as  they  gain 
power  and  take  advantage  of  the  increasing  number 
of  people  who  can  read  and  write,  and  yet  cannot  earn, 
wages  will  fall  in  these  trades  also.  No  :  we  wish 
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to  make  the  broad  proposition  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  in  struggling  to  get  higher  in  the  social 
scale  succeed  only  in  reducing  their  own  wages, 
that  instead  of  seeking  to  climb  they  should  cheer¬ 
fully  descend.  Let  us  see  why.  The  average  clerk 
now  is  considerably  worse  off  than  the  average  artisan. 
He  gains  no  more  money  per  week  ;  and  he  con¬ 
siders  he  has  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  on  appear¬ 
ances.  He  must  dress  better  ;  he  must  eat  in  a 
dearer  restaurant ;  if  he  takes  a  fortnight’s  holiday  he 
must  live  in  a  respectable  seaside  boarding  house. 
These  things  are  the  merest  trifles  ;  but,  totalled  up, 
what  a  hole  they  make  in  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
Then,  if  it  is  so  much  worse  to  be  clerk  than  to  be  an 
artisan,  why  not  cast  away  false  pride  and  become  an 
artisan  ?  We  go  further  than  this.  The  one  occupa¬ 
tion  left  uncrowded  is  that  of  farm-labourer.  Wages 
are  low,  it  is  true,  but  living  is  cheap  ;  and  manliness 
and  intelligence  would  have  the  result  of  drawing  more 
out  of  the  land — the  greatest  source  of  wealth — and  of 
forcing  the  landlord  to  pay  higher  wages.  Life  is  easy 
in  the  country,  and,  intelligently  lived,  it  is  healthy  ; 
there  are  skies  and  woods  and  fields  and  waters  ;  and 
those  who  desire  leisure  would  find  plenty  of  it. 
Thoreau  and  others  tried  the  “three  acres  and  a  cow” 
experiment  privately,  and  it  always  succeeded.  But  that 
is  not  what  we  mean  :  we  mean  that  it  is  possible 
for  hundreds,  thousands,  to  gain  a  better  livelihood  by 
serving  the  landlord  or  farmer  than  by  serving  the 
manufacturer,  the  contractor,  the  builder,  the  merchant, 
the  stockbroker  and  banker.  We  admit  that  formerly 
the  landlord  was  a  hard  and  stupid  taskmaster,  and 
that  the  ordinary  farmer  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  an 
admirable  animal.  But  many  farmers  and  landlords 
have  learnt  a  bitter  lesson  ;  and  if  they  had  strong  and 
brainful  servants  the  rest  would  quickly  learn  the  lesson 
too.  We  are  aware  that  not  many  possible  farm-hands 
read  this  Review  ;  and  we  offer  our  suggestion  in  the 
hope  that  the  idea  will  slowly  filter  down  to  those  to 
whom  it  might  be  useful. 

There  are  other  trades,  that  of  soldier  for  instance. 
We  need  soldiers  badly,  and  are  likely  to  need  more  in 
the  future.  If  the  profession  were  made  a  little  more  re¬ 
munerative  for  the  subordinates,  it  might  easily  become 
popular.  Then  there  is,  finally,  the  profession  of 
composer  of  music.  If  all  the  world  made  choice  of 
that  profession  what  things  we  should  see  !  For  all 
the  world — the  working  world — would  soon  be  starving, 
the  social  question  would  come  forward  demanding 
with  irresistible  force  to  be  solved,  and  we  should  have 
a  re-arrangement  of  society  on  a  basis  of  intellect  and 
humanity  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  stupidity  and  greed. 


RABBITS  AND  HARES. 

I. 

A  ABBITS  though  their  ways  are  not  of  extreme  in- 
v  terest  compared  to  those  of  many  other  creatures, 
and  though  their  intelligence  does  not,  perhaps,  stand 
high,  will  yet,  as  is  generally  the  case,  repay  those  who 
watch  them  with  close  attention.  There  will  be  some 
amount  of  disappointment,  of  course,  and,  as  to  this,  I 
will  here  express  my  opinion  that  anyone  who  has  never 
risen  and  walked  away  from  watching  an  animal  with  a 
feeling  that  his  time  might  have  been  otherwise  much 
better  employed,  must  either  be  of  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
tented  disposition,  or  have  watched  only  in  books  and 
anecdotes.  But  even  one’s  disappointments  in  this 
respect  teach  one  something,  and  a  fact  in  natural 
history  as  elsewhere  may  be  of  value,  though  only  of  a 
negative  nature.  To  begin  with  a  disappointment. 
The  country  around  where  I  live  consists,  largely,  of 
open,  sandy  wastes,  strewed  plentifully  with  loose  flints 
and  clothed  in  a  very  scanty  manner  with  moss  and 
lichen,  or,  more  thickly,  with  a  coarse,  long,  wiry 
grass.  On  maps  of  the  county  these  tracts  are  all 
marked  “warrens”  and  it  is  certain  that  rabbits  are 
their  principal  occupants.  Trespassers  upon  them,  for 
some  portion  of  the  year,  are  the  great  plover  and  the 
stock-dove,  the  latter  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  fre¬ 
quently  lays  its  eggs  in  a  rabbit’s  burrow.  Thus  all 
three  sometimes  come  into  very  close  contact,  and  may 
be  seen  sitting,  side  by  side,  with  but  a  foot  or  two,  or 


even  less,  between  them,  or  passing  one  another  so 
closely  that  from  a  distance  they  seem  almost  to 
touch.  Stock-doves,  indeed,  only  settle  on  the  warrens 
in  small  numbers,  but  the  great  plovers  will  often, 
over  a  moderate  space,  largely  outnumber  the  rabbits 
themselves,  and  the  two  may  then  be  so  inter¬ 
mingled  that,  at  a  distance,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  which,  especially  when  the  rabbits  sit 
upright.  The  glasses  are  often  needed  to  distinguish 
them,  especially  when  the  light  is  fading.  Now  it 
struck  me  that  this  daily  close  companionship  between 
quadruped  and  biped — continued  for  who  can  say  how 
many  ages—  might  have  led  to  the  growth  of  some 
interrelation  between  them,  some  shaping  or  moulding 
of  the  habits  of  the  one  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other, 
at  least  to  the  development  of  a  social  feeling.  I  have 
often  watched  for  some  sign  of  this,  but  always  in 
vain  ;  the  unconsciousness  which  either  creature  seemed 
to  be  in  of  the  other’s  existence  was  complete,  and, 
except  for  the  one  fact  that  whenever  a  rabbit,  chased 
by  or  chasing  another,  threatened  to  run  down  on 
one  of  the  plovers,  the  latter  would  move  out  of 
its  way,  I  might  almost  have  thought  that  each  of 
them  had  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  and  walked  invisible. 
And,  indeed,  the  rabbit,  in  these  instances,  did  seem 
blind  to  the  presence  of  the  bird,  or  at  least  to  look 
upon  it  as  no  more  than  a  stone  orbit  of  the  landscape. 
As  concerns  the  rabbit  and  stone-curlew,  or  great 
plover,  therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  if  they  see  each 
other  this  is  the  sum  total  of  what  is  between  them,  in 
spite  of  their  close  association. 

But  now,  as  between  the  rabbit  and  stock-dove,  the 
stock-dove  does  certainly  see  the  rabbit’s  burrow — for 
she  lays  her  eggs  in  it — but  does  she  see  the  rabbit  also, 
or  has  she  any  idea  that  the  one  is  at  all  connected  with 
the  other?  I  have  found  her  eggs,  fresh  laid,  on  a  nest 
of  heather-roots  in  a  burrow  that  seemed  to  be  in  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  leaving  them  untouched  I  have  come  again,  to 
find  them  deserted.  A  rabbit  had  passed  over  them 
was  the  explanation  of  a  local  ornithologist — a  soldier. 
If  the  correct  one,  why  should  the  bird  have  laid 
her  eggs  where  they  were  so  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
had  she  known  that  a  rabbit  and  a  rabbit-burrow' 
were  in  any  way  connected?  For  the  rest,  I  have 
never  seen  the  stock-dove  show  any  knowledge  of 
the  rabbit’s  presence — closely  as  they  often  sit  together 
- — except  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  plover,  it 
was  forced  unexpectedly  upon  her.  But  with  the 
rabbit  it  is  different,  for  I  have  seen  an  act  on  his  part — 
an  act  of  hostility  directed  against  the  stock-dove — 
which,  had  it  been  in  February  or  March  instead  of 
in  August,  might  have  suggested  that  he  knew  of 
the  latter’s  intention  in  regard  to  his  burrow,  and 
resented  it.  Here  is  the  incident,  as  noted  at  the 
time.  “  Some  stock-doves  are  standing  or  sitting 
about,  lazily,  on  the  sand.  All  at  once  a  rabbit  runs 
briskly  at  one  of  them  and  makes  a  sort  of  butt  at  it 
with  its  head.  The  stock-dove  moves  away  very 
slightly — though  with  a  start,  in  a  surprised  sort  of 
way — as  if  hardly  taking  the  rabbit  seriously,  and  the 
latter  turning  sharp  round,  runs  back  again  to  where 
it  had  been  before.  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
however,  it  makes  a  second  run  and  butt  at  the  bird, 
who,  this  time,  moves  farther  off,  again  seeming  to 
show  surprise,  though  with  a  superior  realisation  that 
the  rabbit  is  in  earnest.  The  manner  of  the  two 
animals  was  strongly  characterised,  for  whilst  the 
stock-dove  seemed  surprised  at  the  rabbit  the  rabbit 
seemed  surprised  at  himself,  especially  on  the  first 
occasion.  It  evidently  dawned  but  slowly  on  the  bird 
that  such  ‘a  tame  cheater’  as  a  rabbit,  had  made  a 
genuine  offensive  movement,  and  the  quadruped  seemed 
to  know  that  he  was  acting  out  of  character  ”.  How 
pleasant  would  it  be,  to  think  that  here  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  rabbit  towrards 
the  stock-dove,  grounded  on  hereditary  or  personal 
knowledge  of  the  latter’s  habitual  appropriation  of 
the  burrows  of  his  tribe  for  nesiing  purposes  !  But,, 
alas,  all  the  evidence  is  against  such  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  probable — perhaps  the  only — one  is 
that  the  rabbit  was  a  doe,  having  young,  and  that  the 
stock-dove  had  approached  too  near  to  her  nursery. 
Still,  the  incident  proves  that  the  rabbit  and  stock-dove 
do,  at  least,  see  each  other  sometimes,  which  watching 
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them,  for  hours,  through  the  glasses,  almost  makes 
one  doubt. 

How  very  tantalising  it  is  to  watch  animals  for 
a  long  time,  wanting  them  all  the  while  to  do  some¬ 
thing  interesting,  which  they,  all  the  while,  persist  in 
not  doing,  those  only  who  have  tried  it  can  know. 
Often,  whilst  seeing  these  two  creatures — rabbits  and 
stock  doves,  or  rabbits  and  stone-curlews — so  extremely 
close  to  each  other,  and  thinking  how  satisfactory  it 
would  be  to  be  able  to  note  down  something  under 
the  heading  “  Curious  inter-relations  existing  between 
the  &c.  &c.”  I  have  felt  like  starting  up  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  whilst  stretching  out  my  hands  towards  them,  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty,  “Oh  now  do,  do  be  aware  of 
each  other’s  existence  !  ”  On  these  occasions  1  have 
often  been  cheered  and  almost  compensated,  by 
seeing  the  rabbits  play  together,  for  they  play  a 
most  pretty  little  game  which  may  be  called  either 
“Over  and  over”  or  “The  game  of  jumps”.  They 
play  it  in  this  way.  Two  of  them— I  have  not  seen 
it  played  with  more — run  quickly  towards  each  other, 
and,  when  on  the  point  of  contact,  each  leaps 
into  the  air,  but  one  higher  than  the  other,  clearing 
him  completely.  They  come  down  with  their  tails 
towards  each  other,  but  instantly,  with  an,  as  it  were, 
“  Excuse  my  tail”  both  turn  and  run  and  leap  again, 
and  this  they  will  do  from  two  or  three  to  half  a  dozen 
times,  always  leaping  up  at  the  exact  moment  when  they 
would  otherwise  come  into  collision,  and  one  always 
taking  the  higher  leap— sometimes  an  astonishingly 
high  one — right  over  his  companion.  They  never  meet 
in  the  air,  nor  can  I  see  how  this  can  be  avoided,  except 
by  a  plan  or  figure  being  mutually  followed  by  them,  as 
with  ourselves  in  a  game  or  dance.  I  believe  that  each 
clears  the  other  alternately,  but  I  have  not  yet  convinced 
myself  of  this.  There  is  a  less  developed  form  of  this 
game,  as  where  one  rabbit  runs  up  to  another  that  is 
lying  couched,  and  jumps  over  him.  He  then  couches 
himself,  and,  after  a  while,  the  other  one,  willing  to 
return  a  politeness,  runs  up  to  and  jumps  over  him. 
Once  I  saw  the  invitation  to  a  game  of  jumps  given, 
but  not  accepted.  The  offering  rabbit  sported  up  to 
another  one,  as  he  sat,  stopped  just  in  front  of  him, 
jumped,  frisked  round  and  round,  jumped  again  and 
waited — but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  other  was  “  not  i’ 
the  vein  ”. 

Rabbits  dearly  love  leaping.  A  chase  often  ends  in 
the  pursuer  bounding  over  the  other’s  back,  and  I  have 
seen  four,  galloping  at  the  fullest  pitch  of  their  speed, 
and  with  hardly  six  inches  between  any  of  them,  now 
one  and  now  another  of  which  would  give  a  surprisingly 
high  leap  into  the  air,  continuing  the  chase  upon 
alighting.  1  have  often,  too,  seen  a  rabbit,  whilst 
alone  or  comparatively  so,  leap  up  suddenly  and  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  one  of  the  queerest  and  most 
fascinating  sights  is,  whilst  lying  flat  amidst  bracken- 
fern,  to  see  one  of  these  funny  little  bodies  shoot  up, 
sometimes,  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  quite 
wonderfully  high  above  the  sea  of  frondage,  and  then 
fall  back  limply  into  it,  as  though  it  had  stood  on  a 
spring-board  or  been  propelled  from  an  underground 
catapult.  This,  I  think,  gives  a  true  idea  of  how  they 
look  when  making  these  high  perpendicular  jumps,  at 
least  for  a  moment  or  two,  for,  as  they  approach 
the  height  of  the  spring,  the  vibrant  energy  which 
launched  and  carried  them  to  it  is  all  gone,  and  they 
then,  and  as  they  fall  back,  have  a  curiously  limp  and 
flaccid  appearance,  and  look  really  much  more  like  a 
dead  rabbit  than  a  living  one.  Rabbits  sometimes  lie 
or  sit  in  a  form  as  do  hares.  I  have  often  put  one  up 
from  a  little  smooth-pressed  bed,  amongst  the  brown 
bracken,  by  which  it  was  smoothly  walled  and  “quite 
over-canopied  ”.  This  strikes  me  as  interesting,  for  we 
may  possibly  see  in  it  the  original  home  from  which  the 
burrow  has  been  developed.  An  animal,  for  instance, 
that  employed  this  means  to  escape  the  notice  of  its 
enemies,  might,  by  getting  into  thicker  and  thicker 
vegetation,  and  taking  more  and  more  pains  to  ensconce 
itself  snugly,  make  of  its  form  or  hiding-place  a  more 
and  more  darksome  retreat— a  burrow,  in  fact,  amidst 
foliage.  It  would  be  natural  for  it  to  press  closely 
against  the  ground,  and  from  this  to  pressing 
a  little  into  it,  especially  where  the  soil  was 
at  all  loose,  would  be  but  a  step,  or,  indeed, 


hardly  one.  A  little  scratching  away  of  the  loose 
earth  which,  by  becoming  intermingled  with  and 
to  some  extent  retained  amongst  the  roots  and 
stalks,  would  increase  the  concealment,  might  pass 
almost  imperceptibly  into  actual  burrowing,  as  the 
animal  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to  some¬ 
thing  dark  and  concealed.  We  need  not  assume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  the  individuals  of  our  supposed  species 
would  have  been  equally  prone  to  avoid  notice  by 
concealment.  Some  might  have  trusted  more  to  their 
speed,  and  these  two  methods  of  being  successful  in  life 
may  represent  the  process  of  differentiation  between 
the  rabbit  and  the  hare.  Of  course,  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  rabbit  became  burrowers,  their  speed  would  have 
been  checked,  for  they  would  have  come,  more  and  more, 
to  look  upon  the  burrow  as  the  place  of  safety,  and,  by 
keeping  near  it  and  rushing  to  it  when  danger  presented 
itself,  would  have  got,  more  and  more,  out  of  the  habit 
of  running  for  any  great  distance.  Great  speed,  in 
fact,  would  have  been  no  longer  necessary.  But,  though 
rabbits  are  now  so  accustomed  to  rush,  when  alarmed, 
to  their  burrows,  that  they  will  sometimes  even — as  I 
have  over  and  over  again  seen — run  towards  the  object 
of  their  fear,  in  order  to  enter  them,  yet  they  will,  upon 
occasions,  act  in  a  way  quite  different  from  this.  They 
then  lie  flat  upon  their  stomachs,  with  fur  flattened 
down  and  ears  laid  close  along  the  neck,  seeming  to 
press  and  wedge  themselves  into  the  ground.  The 
head  is  held  low,  between  the  fore-paws,  the  hind  legs 
being  stretched  out  behind,  and,  in  this  position,  they 
will  sometimes  let  one  come  wonderfully  close,  if  they 
think  they  are  not  observed,  watching  one  all  the  time, 
with  an  expression  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  This  strategy  is  altogether  opposed  to 
that  of  the  wild  dash  to  the  burrow,  where  the  en¬ 
deavour  is  all  to  reach  shelter,  and  not  at  all  to 
avoid  detection.  Here,  again,  we  may,  perhaps,  see  a 
trace  of  earlier  habits  which  were  once  general,  for 
though  such  an  attempt  at  concealment  is,  in  itself,  a 
thoroughly  natural  action,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
natural  in  an  animal  which  has  acquired  the  strong 
instinct  of  rushing  immediately  to  its  burrow  on  the 
smallest  hint  of  alarm  and  however  much  it  may  be  in 
full  view.  Some  explanation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
required.  If  we  suppose  the  ancestral  rabbit  to  have 
been  neither  a  burrower,  nor  endowed  with  any  high 
degree  of  speed,  then  we  may  see  in  this  crouching  or 
lying  flat,  a  reversion  to  the  more  generalised  instinct  of 
concealment,  which  has  since  given  place  to  a  special 
form  of  it,  that  has  passed  gradually  into  the  idea  of  a 
fort  or  stronghold.  A  rabbit,  when  running,  in  full  view, 
to  its  burrow,  thinks  of  it,  probably,  not  so  much  as  a 
place  to  hide  in,  as  a  place  that  will  stand  a  siege. 

Edmund  Selous. 


BJORNSON  AT  THE  ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

ATELY  I  wrote  about  commercial  success  and 
-1— '  failure  in  the  management  of  theatres.  I  took 
the  Haymarket  as  the  type  of  a  successful  theatre,  and 
ascribed  its  triumph  mainly  to  the  fact  that  its  present 
managers  had  an  innate  flair  for  what  the  public  wanted., 
and  had  supplemented  this  flair  with  so  much  scientific 
study  that  they  could  gauge  exactly  the  chances  of  any 
play  sent  to  them.  But,  let  me  say,  theirs  is  not  the 
only  way  to  prosperity  though  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  untold  wealth.  The  Royalty  Theatre,  for 
example,  has  prospered  in  Mrs.  Camphell’s  hands.  It 
was,  before  she  came  to  it,  one  of  the  “unlucky” 
theatres,  whereas  the  Haymarket  always  had  been 
“  lucky  ”  ;  and  thus  what  Mrs.  Campbell  has  in  a  small 
way  achieved  for  it  is  commercially  not  less  striking 
than  what  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maude  have  achieved 
in  a  large  way  for  the  Haymarket.  Yet  Mrs. 
Campbell  makes  no  effort  to  give  the  public  what 
it  wants.  Her  policy  is  simply  to  give  the  public  what 
she  herself  likes.  As  she  has  no  passion  for  sentimental 
comedy,  or  melodrama,  or  farce,  or  musical  comedy,  a 
thoughtless  person  might  wonder  how  it  is  that  such  a 
policy  has  not  spelt  ruin.  For  most  managers  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  spell  that  so  easily  spelt  word.  For 
her  it  has  spelt  the  more  difficult  word  success,  not  so 
much  because  she  is  a  great  actress,  but  because  the 
gods  have  endowed  her  with  the  added  grace  of  a 
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personality — magnetism,  call  it  what  you  will — which 
the  public  is  quite  unable  to  resist. 

Her  latest  offering  is  a  series  of  matinees  of  “  Beyond 
Human  Power  ”,  an  English  version  of  a  play  in  two 
acts  by  Bjornson.  It  is  a  gift  which  none  but  she 
would  have  dared  to  offer,  even  in  the  afternoon, 
and  which,  if  anyone  but  she  had  offered  it, 
would  have  been  rejected  with  every  expression 
of  scorn  and  ribaldry.  Last  Saturday,  however,  I  found 
the  public  respectfully  entranced  by  it.  The  first  act 
ended  in  a  storm  of  applause.  Simple  Norwegians,  of 
whom  I  saw  several  in  the  vestibule,  were  evidently 
elated  by  Bjornson’s  triumph.  “  Skohl !  ”  they  mur¬ 
mured,  gazing  at  the  large  photograph  of  the  master 
which  hung  beneath  a  laurel-crown  upon  the  wall.  A 
fine  head  is  Bjornson’s.  A  fine,  square  head,  with  an 
electric  shock  of  hair  upsprouting  from  it  ;  and  beneath 
it  a  pair  of  beetling  brows  and  gleaming  spectacles,  and 
a  stubborn,  invincible  nose,  and  a  mouth  ground 
between  the  millstones  of  upper  lip  and  nether 
chin.  The  face  of  a  tremendously  dynamic  and 
forthright  person,  strenuously  imposing  himself  on 
the  enfeebled  nations  of  the  South,  and  wringing  from 
them  the  homage  he  knows  to  be  his  due.  And  yet, 
impressive  though  the  photograph  was,  or  rather 
because  it  was  so  awfully  impressive,  I  could  not  help 
smiling.  For  I  knew  w7ell  how  ill  this  brawny  Viking 
would  have  fared  here,  had  not  that  frail-looking 
Southern  lady,  with  the  dreaming  eyes,  stood  sponsor 
for  him — had  she  not  bent  down  and  lifted  him  in  her 
arms,  affectionately,  and  carried  him,  and  cooed  over 
him. 

If  these  words  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  simple 
Norwegians,  they  must  not  suppose  me  to  be  sneering 
at  Bjornson’s  play.  I  sneer  rather  at  the  conventionality 
of  people  who  cannot  appreciate  for  its  intrinsic  good¬ 
ness  a  play  which  does  not  conform  with  the  current 
fashions  of  dramatic  art  in  their  own  country.  In  the 
second  act,  as  I  shall  suggest,  Bjornson  defies  not 
only  our  own  current  and  negligible  conventions  in 
dramatic  art,  but  also  those  eternal,  universal  conven¬ 
tions  which  inhere  in  the  art — conventions  which  every 
dramatist  should  respect.  And  the  result  of  this 
violence  is  that  most  of  the  second  act  seems  to  me 
(and  must  seem  to  any  other  impartial  creature)  hope¬ 
lessly  undramatic,  dull  and  trivial.  But  with  this 
rather  large  reservation,  “Beyond  Human  Power” 
seems  to  me  a  fine  and  inspiring  work.  The  irony 
of  its  story  (I  need  not  warn  you  of  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  word  “  irony  ”)  is  quite  magnificent. 
Pastor  Adolf  Sang  is  a  buoyant  saint,  practising 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  according  to  their  most 
literal  significance,  a  giant  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of 
his  faith  and  in  the  strength  that  his  faith  gives  him. 
There  is  no  danger  he  will  not  encounter,  so  sure  is  he 
of  Divine  protection.  There  is  no  miracle  he  cannot 
work  among  the  peasants  who  are  in  his  charge.  Over 
their  weak  and  simple  natures  his  simple  strength  has 
such  sway  that  he  can  cure  them  of  all  sicknesses.  He 
rs  a  prophet  not  without  honour  in  his  own  country, 
but  (here  is  the  first  irony)  he  is  a  prophet  without 
honour  in  his  own  home.  His  wife  has  never  believed 
In  him  as  an  agent  of  Heaven,  and  has  always  taken  a 
rationalistic  view  of  his  miracles.  His  two  children,  now 
that  they  have  grown  up,  are  also  unbelieving.  There  is 
this  further  irony,  that  the  children,  loving  him  de¬ 
votedly,  are  yearning  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  failing  signally  to  do  so.  His  effect  on  his 
wife  is  a  matter  of  still  deeper  irony  :  in  the 
knowledge  that  he,  through  his  literal  Christianity,  is 
ruining  the  worldly  prospects  of  the  children,  and  in 
the  constant  struggle  between  her  love  for  him  and  her 
desire  for  their  welfare,  she  has  suffered  such  torments 
that  her  health  has  broken  down  utterly.  She  is 
partially  paralysed.  She  cannot  sleep.  She  is  always 
in  pain.  The  omnibeneficent  Pastor  has  ruined  the 
life  that  he  loves  best  of  all.  His  wife’s  is  the 
one  affliction  he  cannot  cure.  Even  his  self-con¬ 
fidence  is  undermined  by  this  salient  failure.  But 
he  shakes  off  doubt,  determining  to  put  forth  a  vast 
effort.  And  it  is  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  vast 
effort  that  the  interest  of  the  play  is  centred.  Pastor 
Sang  goes  away  to  pray  in  his  church.  Presently, 
a  bell  is  heard  tolling.  It  is  the  signal  that  his  prayer 


has  begun.  His  wife  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Scarcely 
have  the  children  realised  this  wonder  when  they  hear 
an  ominous  crash  in  the  distance.  They  start  up, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  landslip  from  the  mountains,  knowing 
that  nothing  can  save  the  church  where  their  father  is 
praying.  Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  noise  of  crashing 
and  crumbling.  It  passes,  subsides,  and  through  the 
silence  comes  the  steady  sound  of  the  bell,  tolling 
still  .  .  .  That  is  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  if  you, 
reader,  do  not  think  it  a  finely  dramatic  end,  then  my 
writing  must  be  lamentably  inferior  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
stage-managing.  Let  us  skip  now  to  the  end  of  the 
second  act.  In  the  room  outside  that  in  which  the 
sick  woman  is  still  sleeping  sits  a  company  of 
Pastors.  Pastor  Sang  is  still  in  his  church,  praying. 
Will  his  prayer  be  granted?  Will  the  woman  rise 
from  her  bed  and  come  among  them  before  the  sun 
sets?  The  light  of  the  setting  sun  reddens  the  cross 
above  the  door,  and  a  strange  silence  falls  on  the  room. 
The  door  slowly  opens,  and  through  it,  slowly  and 
vaguely,  with  extended  arms,  comes  the  arisen  woman. 
The  peasants  troop  in,  singing  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
Pastors  join  in  the  hymn,  gazing  awestruck  at  the 
miracle.  And,  at  last,  he  who  has  wrought  the  miracle 
rushes  in  and  clasps  his  wife  in  his  arms.  In  his  arms 
she  dies.  “  Oh  ”,  he  gasps,  “  this — this  is  not  what 
I  meant  ”.  He  has  killed  his  wife  by  a  miracle,  and  by 
that  same  token  his  own  faith.  This  is  not  what  he 
meant.  The  final  irony  of  his  fate  is  accomplished. 
He  dies. 

My  suggestion  that  we  should  skip  thus  to  the  end  wTas 
made  in  order  that  I  might  not  spoil  the  description  of 
what  is  fine  in  the  play  by  describing  with  it  what  is 
ineffably  tedious.  Those  Pastors  !  six  or  seven  of 
them,  every  one  of  them  with  his  own  view  as  to 
how  modern  faith-healing  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Norwegian  Church.  What  they  say  is  in  itself, 
doubtless,  quite  sensible  and  interesting.  But  they 
have  no  business  to  say  it  in  this  play.  It  has  no 
possible  bearing  on  this  play.  The  dramatic  point 
is  whether  a  particular  miracle  will  or  will  not  be 
accomplished.  What  is  the  attitude  of  Norwegian 
clergymen  towards  miracles  in  general  is  a  question 
quite  beside  the  point.  If  the  opinions  of  these  clergy¬ 
men  were  likely  to  affect  in  any  way  the  life  of  Pastor 
Sang,  they  might  be  dramatically  excusable.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  clergymen  are  strangers  from  a 
distance,  here  by  chance,  and  going  away  directly  ;  and 
their  discussion  is  purely  academic.  Dramatically  they 
are  quite  impertinent,  and  in  a  work  of  art  whatever  is 
not  pertinent  is  bad.  Even  in  Norway,  where,  possibly, 
“Faith-healing  and  the  Church”  is  a  topic  of  acute 
controversy,  these  clergymen  must  have  been  a  sorry 
dead-weight.  That  in  England  the  audience  did  not 
throw  things  at  them  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  goodness 
of  the  play  as  a  whole — or,  at  least,  to  the  glamorous 
power  exercised  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  even  when  she  is 
not  visible  on  the  stage. 

If  difficulty  be  the  measure  of  achievement,  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  never  done  anything  so  good  as  her 
impersonation  of  the  bed-ridden  woman.  No  problem 
in  histrionics  could  be  harder  than  this  :  how  to 
hold  the  attention  of  an  audience,  throughout  a 
long  act,  without  raising  your  voice  or  moving  your 
body.  Glamour,  how  great  soever,  will  not  alone 
enable  a  mime  to  solve  this  problem.  Mrs.  Campbell 
solved  it,  somehow,  through  the  working-out  of  certain 
abstruse  equations  in  facial  expression  and  vocal  in¬ 
flection.  She  wrought  the  triumph  of  technical  skill 
over  difficulties.  Mr.  Titheradge  was  duly  spiritual  as 
the  faith-healer.  But  I  do  not  think  his  personality  is 
well  suited  to  the  part.  He  has  too  intellectual  an  air. 
It  is  the  strength,  and  the  weakness,  of  such  a  man  as 
Pastor  Sang  that  he  cannot  think,  that  he  can  only 
feel.  Mr.  Titheradge  seemed  obviously  capable  of 
both  functions,  and  so  failed  to  satisfy  me.  Mr.  Du 
Maurier,  as  the  Pastor’s  son,  had  the  kind  of  part  in 
which  a  self-conscious  young  Englishman  would  be 
bound  to  feel  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
Youth  and  self-consciousness  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
to  feel  that  one  is  making  a  fool  of  oneself  is  a  sure 
means  of  doing  so  actually.  But  Mr.  Du  Maurier  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Advancing  years  have  made  an 
artist  of  him.  Max, 
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SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IN  FIRE 
INSURANCE. 

THE  successful  management  of  a  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  a  distinctly  difficult  task.  In  recent 
times  several  companies  have  sought  refuge  from 
failure  in  the  sale  of  their  businesses  to  more  successful 
offices,  and  in  some  notable  instances  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  competent  manager  has  led  to  surprising, 
though  satisfactory,  transactions. 

A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  Fire 
Office  to  advantage  arises  from  risks  of  the 
hazardous  class,  and  from  American  business, 
with  which  many  British  offices  are  largely  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  directors  and 
managers  of  companies  to  secure  as  large  a  business  as 
possible,  since,  if  a  profit  results,  the  larger  the  business 
the  better  the  dividends  for  the  shareholders.  Not  in¬ 
frequently,  however,  the  first  step  towards  converting 
failure  into  success  is  to  cut  off  a  large  amount  of  the 
insurance  in  force,  while  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
object  to  attain  is  a  large  volume  of  home  business  at 
low  rates  of  premium.  When  the  risk  of  fire  is  small 
the  premiums  are  low,  and  it  needs  a  great  many 
policies  to  produce  a  premium  income  of  any  magni¬ 
tude.  At  the  same  time  it  is  normally  the  case  that  the 
profits  are  proportionately  larger  on  risks  involving  a 
low  premium  than  on  risks  involving  a  high  one  ;  and 
companies  which  can  command  large  amounts  of 
domestic  fire  insurance,  and  other  high-class  home 
risks,  are  practically  certain  of  success. 

Old  companies  of  high  standing  not  unnaturally 
stand  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  the  lion’s  share 
of  business  of  this  kind.  The  report  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Fire  Office  up  to  30  September  last  gives 
evidence  of  the  success  which  attends  an  old  office, 
which  to  a  great  extent  confines  its  business  to  the 
best  class  of  risks.  The  premiums  received  after 
deducting  the  amount  paid  for  reinsurances  amounted 
to  ^97,[ii,  of  which  488  per  cent,  was  absorbed 
in  paying  losses,  and  41  '2  per  cent,  in  commission 
and  expenses,  leaving  a  trading  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  net  premium  income.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  result  for  the  policy-holders  who  have  every 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied.  The  rates  of  premium 
charged  by  all  the  best  Fire  Offices  are  settled  by  the 
Tariff,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  no  deviation  from 
the  premiums  thus  settled  can  anywhere  be  obtained  to 
the  advantage  of  the  policy-holder.  Certain  old  offices, 
however,  of  which  the  Westminster,  founded  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  one,  have  a  practice  of  return¬ 
ing  to  their  policy-holders  part  of  the  premiums  paid  in 
the  form  of  a  bonus.  In  a  Mutual  Office  like  the  West¬ 
minster  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could  be  done  with 
the  profits.  It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  breakaway 
from  the  Tariff  and  charge  a  lower  premium,  and  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  the  Tariff  rates  should  be  on  a 
scale  which  yields  a  profit  to  shareholders.  There  is  of 
course  the  alternative  of  accumulating  the  profits  as 
reserve,  but  as  the  Westminster  possesses  funds  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  times  its  annual  premium  income, 
a  quite  unusually  large  proportion,  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  apply  much  of  the  profits  in  this  way.  With¬ 
out,  therefore,  in  any  way  departing  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Tariff  Association  the  Westminster  is  able  to 
bnefit  its  policy-holders  by  giving  them  bonuses. 

When  the  office  was  started  in  1717  foreign  business 
was  probably  undreamt  of,  but  home  business  of  the 
better  sort  was  doubtless  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  if  a 
search  were  made  in  the  records  of  the  Westminster  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  many  of  the  existing 
policies  had  insured  the  same  property  through 
numerous  generations  of  owners.  Business  of  this 
sort  is  not  readily  alienated,  is  seldom  of  the  hazardous 
class,  and  is  little  liable  to  any  attempts  at  cheating  or 
over-reaching  the  office.  A  natural  consequence  of 
business  of  this  kind  is  to  encourage  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  policy-holders  by  the  company  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  prudent  procedure.  When  the  good  faith  of 
a  claimant  under  a  policy  is  above  suspicion,  when 
possibly  he,  and  may  be  his  ancestors,  have  been  paying 
premiums  for  very  many  years,  and  when  an  office  is 
conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy-holders, 
a  system  of  liberality  is  obviously  appropriate.  Such 


I  considerations  as  these,  combined  with  the  system  of 
bonus  returns,  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  insurers, 

1  and  an  office  which  can  offer  such  advantages  catt 
naturally  select  its  business  and  solve  the  problem  of 
conducting  fire  insurance  with  success. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  SWINBURNE  ON  BOER  TYRANNY. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  sent  us  the  following  letters 
for  publication,  his  correspondent  consenting  : — 

To  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Esq. 

11  Gatefield  Street,  Crewe,  10  November,  1901, 

Sir, — You  have  said  hard  things  about  tyrants  but 
not  one  whit  harder  than  they  deserved.  For  this  and 
for  other  uses  you  have  made  of  your  matchless  genius 
we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  But  Sir,  whets 
you  debase  your  talents  down  to  the  writing  of  some 
lines  which  occur  in  the  verses  published  over  your 
name  relating  to  the  death  of  Colonel  Benson,  a  gallant 
officer  whose  untimely  end  we  all  deplore,  then  I  for 
one  must  regretfully  cast  you  out  of  my  Pantheon- 
Possibly  I  may  mistake  your  meaning  when  I  construe 
your  reference  to  the  “  whelps  and  dams  of  murderous 
foes  whom  none  save  we  had  spared  or  feared  to  starve 
and  slay  ”  as  a  rebuke  to  the  British  nation  for  not 
shooting  and  starving  the  wives  and  children  of  our 
foes  in  South  Africa.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken.  As  one 
who,  in  common  with  Lord  Roberts,  dandled  on  my 
knees  the  bright  and  playfully  confiding  little  children! 
of  brave  fathers  in  arms  against  us  in  South  Africa, 
I  shudder  at  the  awful  thought  suggested  by  your 
lines  and  must  express  to  you  my  horror  and  regret 
that  one  whom  I  have  respected  as  the  friend  of  freedom 
should  pen  such  awful  words. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Duncan  C.  McVarish, 

Late  Chaplain  with  the  South  African  Field  Force. 

The  Pines,  Putney  Hill,  S.W., 

12  November,  1901. 

Sir, — As  you  remind  me,  I  have  always  done  my  best 
to  express  my  lifelong  horror  and  hatred  of  all  tyrants. 
It  would  be  singular  if  I  had  abstained  from  expressing 
my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  cruellest  and  most 
faithless  tyrants  and  virtual  slavedrivers  of  our  time 
— the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal — because  they  happen  to 
be  also  the  most  treacherous  and  malignant  enemies  of 
my  country.  It  was  the  tyrant’s  principle  which 
impelled  them,  when  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  colonies,  to  fly  from  the  detested  presence  of 
freedom,  equity,  and  rational  fraternity,  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  oligarchy  of 
virtual  slaveholders.  It  was  the  tyrant’s  instinct  which 
induced  them  to  make  what  have  been  properly  called! 
helots  of  the  outlanders.  Of  all  imaginable  calamities 
which  could  have  befallen  humanity  in  our  time,  the 
greatest  would  have  been  the  success  of  the  Boers  i® 
their  alternately  avowed  and  disavowed  conspiracy  to 
drive  civilisation,  liberty,  and  progress  from  South 
Africa  by  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror  and  thraldom  and 
torture  for  all  dark  races  from  Capetown  to  the 
Zambesi. 

I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man  t® 
put  so  monstrous  a  misconstruction  as  yours  on  the 
verses  in  which  I  have  expressed  my  thankfulness  for 
the  difference  between  English  and  German  treatment 
of  women  and  children  in  time  of  war.  What  were  the 
orders  issued  and  signed  by  Bismarck  and  his  pious 
master  during  the  Franco-German  campaign  you  may 
see,  if  your  memory  needs  refreshing",  by  reference  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  “Times”.  The  most  audacious 
madness  of  mendacity  will  hardly  venture  to  deny,  ira 
face  of  such  historic  evidence,  that  the  men  who  have 
now  the  inconceivable  impudence  to  revile  us  for  giving 
inadequate  and  insanitary  shelter  to  women  and 
children  would  assuredly  have  treated  them  in  a  very 
different  way.  I  congratulate  my  countrymen  on  theic 
superior  humanity,  and  you  “construe”  my  congratu¬ 
lation  “as  a  rebuke”!  It  is  incredible — or  rather  it 
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would  be,  if  your  written  words  were  not  now  under 
my  eyes. 

I  will  only  add  that  if  retaliation  in  kind  on  those 
who  deliberately  inflict  unnecessary  suffering  and  cruel 
death  on  the  innocent  and  helpless  could  ever  possibly 
be  condoned  or  extenuated — I  do  not  think,  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  it  could— it  would  be  so  if  such  retribu¬ 
tion  were  exacted  for  the  hellish  atrocities  of  the  Boer 
women  who  stood  between  Englishwomen  with  their 
dying  babies  in  their  arms  and  the  water,  a  drop  of 
which  might  have  saved  their  lives  on  the  horrible 
journey  by  rail  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  dead  of 
thirst.  God  forbid  that  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen 
should  echo  the  ferocious  benediction  of  the  Psalmist 
on  those  who  do  as  they  have  been  done  by  in  so 
monstrous  a  case  as  this.  But  would  anyone  but  an 
Englishman  be  able  to  thank  God  that  his  countrymen 
had  not  done  so  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea. 

Sir, — I  observed  that  last  week  the  Saturday 
Review  with  great  liberality  expressed  approbation  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  I  wish  I  had  the  Editor’s  privilege 
of  condescension  that  I  might  express  approbation  of 
the  Saturday  Review.  The  Review  preaches  the 
New  Imperialism.  I  am  an  Imperialist  of  the  old 
school,  but  I  respect  the  New  Imperialism  when  it  is 
not  afraid  to  know  what  it  means.  Instead  of  canting 
about  local  autonomy  and  racial  equality  as  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Empire,  the  Saturday  Review  pub¬ 
lishes  articles  to  advocate  the  conversion  of  South 
Africa  into  a  Crown  colony  and  discusses  means  for 
keeping  down  the  Dutch.  But,  Sir,  although  the  views 
which  your  Review  propounds  are  to  my  mind  de¬ 
plorable,  I  recognise  that  they  are  not  propounded 
offensively.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  Mr. 
Swinburne’s. 

The  opinions  which  Mr.  Swinburne  expressed  in  his 
sonnet  are  those  of  all  unthinking  and  of  many  think¬ 
ing  Englishmen.  But.  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think, 
that  the  manner  of  stating  them  was  excessive.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  say  that  any  European 
nation  except  ourselves  would  have  starved  or  killed 
the  Boer  women  and  children,  and  therefore  that  these 
concentration  camps  are  monuments  of  our  leniency. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  call  the  women  and  children 
“  whelps  and  dams  ”  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  add 
“of  murderous  foes”.  The  Boers  are,  to  speak  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  card,  “brigands  and  banditti  ”  and 
these  terms,  though  they  lend  themselves  to  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  construction,  do  not  convey  explicitly  the 
imputation  of  murder.  He  would  have  done  better  there¬ 
fore  to  observe  a  ministerial  moderation  in  the  use  of 
epithet.  Perhaps  even,  when  you  remember  recent 
engagements,  such  as  that  of  Brakenlaagte,  which,  if 
we  had  won  them,  would  certainly  have  been  great 
battles,  you  will  incline  with  me  to  think  that,  the  term 
“enemies”  alone  would  have  sufficed  :  and,  if  qualified 
by  any  adjective,  not  by  that  one  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  selected  out  of  a  copious  vocabulary.  And  lastly 
I  think  it  was  indiscreet  to  describe  as  “liars”  those 
who  urged  that  we  fall  something  short  of  “  mercy’s 
holiest  duties  ”.  One  of  them  is  now  a  bishop  (I  do 
not  mean  the  easily  contented  diocesan  of  Rochester) 
and  the  Church,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  natural  ally,  though 
it  will  applaud  his  opinions,  may  not  like  him  to  speak 
contumeliously  of  its  dignitaries.  Perhaps  however,  in 
such  a  case,  this  apprehension  is  groundless. 

You  will  allow  me,  Sir,  to  add  to  these  observations 
one  word  to  yourself.  In  certain  circumstances  the 
wise  counsel  is  recommended  to  abuse  the  other  side’s 
attorney.  Well,  we  pro-Boers  (I  wish  your  talent 
could  have  given  us  a  grammatical  name)  have  come 
in  for  our  share  of  abuse,  and  the  most  frequent 
retort  to  our  statements  of  fact  (as  for  example  about 
these  camps)  has  been  a  charge  of  hysteria,  and  you, 
the  wise  counsel,  have  not  been  slow  to  use  it.  Now 
about  the  camps  the  “British  Medical  Journal  ”  has 
shown  that  the  death-rate  is  abnormal  even  for  a  time  of 
plague,  that  certain  things  could  be  done  to  alleviate, 


ought  to  have  been  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  now. 
Canon  Gore  wrote  to  the  “Times”  urging  that  our 
neglect  in  the  matter  was  discreditable.  Canon  Knox 
Little  screams  at  him  “You  shriek” — Mr.  Swinburne 
raves  at  him  “  You  lie”.  Now,  Sir,  on  which  side  is 
hysteria  more  likely  to  be  found  ?  With  Canon  Gore 
and  the  “British  Medical  Journal”?  or  with  Canon 
Knox  Little  and  Mr.  Swinburne  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


OFFICERS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  November,  1901. 

Sir, — In  the  editorial  note  which  you  were  so  good  as 
to  append  to  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  9  November,  you 
very  reasonably  pointed  out  that  the  criticism  of  “  ex¬ 
perienced  military  men  ”,  though  severe,  would  not  be 
“  wanton  ”.  I  admit  that  most  readily,  but  I  think 
that  I  may  venture  to  contend,  and  to  support  my  con¬ 
tention  with  facts  and  arguments  of  sufficient  validity, 
that  very  capable  and  clear-headed  critics  not  infre¬ 
quently  advance  opinions  or  lay  down  rules  of  conduct 
which,  when  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice,  are  found 
to  be  fallacious.  Many  of  us  have  for  months  past  been 
reading  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  the  ably  written 
series  of  papers  entitled  “  Musings  without  Method”. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  comments  and  criticisms 
put  forward  therein  have  been  those  dealing  with  the 
tone  adopted  by  the  daily  press  towards  the  army 
during  the  South  African  War.  The  author  emphati¬ 
cally  condemned  that  tone  ;  but  when  it  came  to  passing 
in  review  the  case  of  Sir  Redvers  Buffer,  he  found  that, 
although  he  cordially  sympathised  with  that  General  in 
his  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  officers  were 
denounced  for  the  slightest  error,  he  could  not  but 
regard  his  Westminster  speech  in  general  as  an  error 
of  judgment.  In  enunciating  his  views,  however,  he 
makes  one  or  two  remarks  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
warranted  or  justified  by  previous  experience.  The 
remarks  are  these  : — 

“  A  British  officer  is  so  far  superior  to  the  press  that 
its  criticism  cannot  and  should  not  touch  him.  He  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  obey  orders,  and  serve  his 
country  in  the  best  way  possible.  At  any  rate,  he  will 
admit  no  journal  within  his  quarters,  and  can  show 
himself  resolutely  indifferent  to  an  irresponsible  judg¬ 
ment.”  (“  Blackwood  ”  for  November,  p.  708  ) 

The  sentiment  is  admirable ;  but  proofs  can  be 
adduced  to  show  that  it  does  not  work  in  practice.  As 
far  back  as  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
earlier,  the  generals  of  the  Roman  Republic  (vide  Livy, 
book  44,  chap.  22)  found  it  necessary  publicly  to 
appeal  against  the  clamour  of  the  stay-at-home  critic. 
In  the  admirable  speech  by  the  Consul  Lucius  Himilius 
Paulus,  which  Livy  quotes,  reference  is  made  to 
F'abius  (presumably  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
Cunctator,  b.c.  217)  as  one  of  the  few  Roman  generals 
whose  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  enabled  them  to 
face  injurious  report,  but  even  then  not  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  his  authority.  The  clamour  of  public  opinion — 
and  what  is  the  press  of  to-day  but  public  opinion  in 
print? — achieved  the  supersession  of  Fabius,  and  the 
result  was  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Cannae.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  a  man  doubtless  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  Fabius,  though  in  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind 
not  his  inferior.  Yet  Sir  Charles  found  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  laugh  at  the  calumnies  of  the  press.  His 
great  enemy  in  India  was  Dr.  Buist,  the  editor  of  the 
“Bombay  Times”.  In  the  playful  freedom  of  his 
private  journal  Sir  Charles  was  wont  to  wriie  of  him  as 
“  the  blatant  beast”.  The  term  is  certainly  not  com¬ 
plimentary,  but  we  may  regard  it  perhaps  with  leniency, 
when  we  remember  that  the  “Bombay  Times”  had 
written  of  Sir  Charles  as  “  an  imbecile  ruffian,  delighting 
in  carnage”,  “a  liar  who  disgraced  the  army  and 
stained  the  glorious  age  of  Wellington”,  “the  liar  at 
the  head  of  the  Scinde  government”,  “  an  insane  old 
man  ”,  &c.  The  South  African  War  has  called  forth 
very  bitter  attacks  on  the.  British  officer  and  army  in 
general  and  on  Lords  Methuen,  Kitchener  and  Stanley 
in  particular,  but  no  language  quite  so  immoderate  as 
this  has  been  used. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEARLY  READY.  A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MARIE  CORELLI. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

By  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Small  4to.  is. 

FOURTH  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY. 

By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  “The  Wages  of  Sin,”  & c.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  A 
Limited  Edition  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  By 

Robert  Hichens,  Author  of  “Flames,”  “Tongues  of  Conscience,”  & c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  “Many 

Cargoes.”  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  H  is  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresistible.  Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skipper 
and  mates  and  seamen,  dnd  his  crew  are  the  jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.” 

“  Laughter  in  every  page  ” — Daily  Mail .  Daily  News. 

“  Full  of  fun  and  rich  in  humour.” — Scotsman. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

FANCY  FREE.  By  Eden  Philpotts,  Author  of  “  Children  of 

the  Mist.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  humorous  book.  Uniform  with  “  The  Human  Boy.” 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  By  S. 

MacNaughtan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.  By  Zack,  Author  of 

“  Life  is  Life.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“The  dialect  is  admirable,  racy  but  not  recondite.” — Scotsman . 

“  Nobody  could  read  1  The  Hall  and  He  ’  without  perceiving  that  here  is  work 
of  an  entirely  exceptional  sort.  Outside  Zack’s  own  writing,  we  know  of  nothing 
like  it  ."—Outlook. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  FOOL'S  YEAR.  By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  “Mr.  Blake 

of  Newmarket.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CLEMENTINA.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of  “The 

Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,”  “  Miranda  of  the  Balcony,”  &c.  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  ‘  Clementina  ’  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Mason’s  romances.  It  is  written  in  the 
true  spirit  of  adventure  ;  it  holds  the  attention  throughout.” — Globe. 

“A  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity  and  humour . The  very  quint¬ 

essence  of  romance.”  Spectator. 

“  A  fine  story  of  adventure.” — Morning  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  ALIEN.  By  F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  “Into  the 

Highways  and  Hedges.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Fresh,  unconventional,  and  instinct  with  human  sympathy.” 

M a nchester  G uardian . 

“  Miss  Montresor  create'  her  tragedy  out  of  passions  and  necessities  elementarily 
human.  Perfect  art.” — Spectator. 

ANGEL.  By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  “  Peggy  of  the  Bartons.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  very  clever  book  ;  the  characters  are  vividly  drawn.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  An  excellent  story.  Clever  pictures  of  Anglo-Indian  life  abound.  The  heroine 
is  daring  and  delightful.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Pre-eminently  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  womanhood.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  Much  humour  and  pathos.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  GALLANT  QUAKER.  By  Mrs.  M.  II.  Roberton. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FORTUNE  S  DARLING.  By  Walter  Raymond,  Author 

of  “  Love  and  Quiet  Life.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  quaint  and  charming  story.” — Academy. 

*l  Mr.  Raymond’s  admirers  will  be  delighted  with  this  story.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of 

“  Path  and  Goal.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  refreshing  novel  with  an  uncommon  and  delightful  heroine.” — World. 

THE  Mil  LION.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “Lady 

Baby.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  writing,  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  moral  purpose  the 
best  the  author  has  yet  given  us Morning  Leader. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK.  By  Jane 

Barlow,  Author  of  “  Irish  Idylls.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Miss  Barlow  has  the  truth  in  her,  and  the  people  she  describes  are  real  people.” 

Morning  Leader . 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  Author  of  “The  Clash  of  Arms.”  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  historical  background  is  painted  in  with  no  lack  of  strong  colour,  and  the 
personages  excite  a  ready  interest.”—  Scotsman. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of 

“  Mebalah.”  With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  book  is  one  which  will  hold  the  reader’s  attention  from  start  to  finish.  An 
excellent  story.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 
RICKEREY'S  FOLLY.  By  Tom  Gallon,  Author  of  “Kiddy.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Very  exciting.” — Times. 

“  A  clever  book,  and  one  not  easily 

MESSRS . 


SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppeniieim.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

“  The  story  stands  quite  worthy  of  its  powerful  title.”  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  A  pleasant  story,  with  dramatic  situations.” — Academy. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

By  Graham  Balfour.  Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

“  The  man  lives  and  moves  and  speaks  again  in  these  pages.” 

Black  and  White. 

“The  biographer  has  performed  his  labour  of  love  with  exemplary  skill,  with 
unfailing  good  taste,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
writer  and  a  whole-souled  affection  for  the  man.  The  story  of  a  fascinating  and, 
in  many  ways,  a  heroic  career  .  ” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  The  story  has  all  the  charm  of  a  revelation.  It  is  written  with  admirable  taste 
and  simplicity.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 

EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Acadjemy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  Millais.  With  319  Illustrations,  of  which  Nine  are  Photogravure. 
Cheap  Edition.  Two  vols.  royal  8vo.  jos.  net. 

THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL.  A  Record  of  Fifty  Years’ 

Work.  Written  by  Themselves.  With  150  Illustrations.  Large  4to.  21s.  net. 
The  record  of  the  woik  of  the  celebrated  Engravers,  containing  a  Gallery  of 
beautiful  Pictures  by  F.  Walker,  Sir  J.  Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  and  other  great 
Artists.  The  book  is  a  history  of  the  finest  black-and-white  v/ork  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70 

Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb’s  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 

KEGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.  By  A. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FEHBLON.  By 

Viscount  St.  Cyres.  Demy  8vo.  xos.  6d, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Captain  Melville  Lee.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  M.  S. 

Methuen.  With  2  Maps.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. : s.  ;  also  demy  Svo. 
3d.  net.  {Sixty-seventh  i  hausand. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.  Demy  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CALIPH  VaTHEK.  By 

William  Beckford.  Edited  by  E.  Denison  Ross.  Pott  Svo.  doth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIGHT  VERSE.  Edited  by 

A.  C.  Deane.  Pott  8vo.  is.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  By  E.  C.  S. 

Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  With  12  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
leather,  4s.  net.  •  [Little  Biographies. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 

R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  With  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

[Oxford  Commentaries. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW 

SCHOLARSHIP.  By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 

ISA  J  AH.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse 

and  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  2s.  net  each.  Vol.  I. 

[Churchman's  Biele. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

New  College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  G.  W. 

WADE.  With  Maps,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A., 

F.S.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo  6s. 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Lyttelton.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  UTILE  BLUE  BOOKS  FOR  CH2LDREN. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Illustrated.  Square  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children’s  books  under  the  above 
general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or  exciting  stories  about 
normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than  expressed.  The  books 
wfll  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm 
of  its  own.  The  first  three  volumes  arranged  are  : — 

1.  THE  AIR  GUN:  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and 

Dobson  Major  nearly  Lost  their  Holidays.  By  V.  Hu  bert 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

3.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.  By 

T.  Cobb. 


aid  aside.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

METHUEN S  NEW  BOOK  GAZETTE  and  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST.  MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  LIST. 


Now  Ready.  With  3  Portraits.  8vo.  13s.  net. 

LETTERS  OF 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


WORKS  BY  J.  R.  GREEN 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Crown  8vo. 
Ss.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Illustrated 
Edition.  In  3  vols.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate 
Norgate.  With  1,400  Illustrations. 
Super-royal  8vo.  half-leather  binding, 
40s.  net. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENCLISH 

PEOPLE.  In  S  vols.  globe  Svo. 
5s.  each.  [Eversley  Series. 

THE  MAKINC  OF  ENCLAND.  In 

2  vols.  globe  Svo.  5s.  each. 

[Evers ley  Series. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  2  vols.  globe  Svo.  5s.  each. 

[Evers ley  Series. 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENCLAND 

AND  ITALY.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 

[Eversley  Scries. 


LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR  WILLiAEVS  SVIOLESWORTH, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

By  Mrs.  FAWCETT,  LL.D. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.  Extra  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday . 

BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  and  other  American 

Addresses,  Extra  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Svo.  15s.  net. 

THE  SHERBRO  AND  ITS  HINTERLAND. 


By  T.  J.  Alld ridge,  F.  R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Sherbro, 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 


“  There  are  vast  potentialities  in  West  Africa,  quite  apart  from  gold-mining  ;  and 
besides  giving  us  a  most  entertaining  volume,  Mr.  Alldridge  carefully  indicates 

what  may  be  done  in  the  Sherbro  country . Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated.” 

South  Africa. 


GLORIES  OF  SPAIN. 

By  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S. 

With  85  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

“.Mr.  Wood  is  an  excellent  cicerone,  and  moreover,  has  what  every  traveller  in  a 

foreign  c  unrry  has  not — an  evident  capacity  for  making  friends  with  the  natives . 

The  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  copiously  enriched  are  not  the  least  portion 
of  its  attraction.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Art  Edition  de  Luxs,  limited  to  250  copies.  Super  royal  81/0. 

$ns  f  q  f 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL,  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
Also  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  BORDER  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  2 so  New'  and  Original  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists.  Complete  in 
24  vols.  Crown  Svo.  green  cloth,  3s.  6d.  tach.  Also  an  Edition  with  the  Original 
Etchings,  in  Fortnightly  Volumes  (21  ready),  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  6s.  each. 

L A  TEST  VOLUME. 

THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ATREUS  :  BEING  THE  ACA- 

MEMNON,  LIBATION-BEARERS,  AND  FURIES  OF  /ESCHYLUS.  Translated 
into  English  Yerse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  ss.  6d.  net. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  per  volume. 

Contains  154  volumes,  among  which  are — 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
KINCDON  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK 
THIRD  EDITION.  2  vols.  10s.  \Ji tst  Published. 

JOHN  MORLEY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  I  1  vols. 
EMERSON’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  6  vols. 
CHARLES  LAMB’S  LETTERS  AND  WORKS.  7  vols. 
WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.  12  vols. 

***  Send  for  new  Complete  List. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


ILLUSTRATED  XMAS  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  . 

MODERN  ROMANCE  OF  GERMAN  COURT  LIFE  AND  ENGLISH 
MILITARY  SOCIETY. 

KING  FRITZ’S  A.D.G. 

By  FRANK  IIIRD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Super-royal  4to.  £ 3  3s.  net. 

HUBERT  VON  HERKOIVIER,  H.A.,  HIS  LIFE  AND 

WORKS. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 

With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  about  100  other  Illustrations.  With  binding 
designed  by  Prof,  von  Herkomer. 

Small  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  of  his  Art  and  Life. 

By  H.  C.  MARILLIER. 

Second  Edition,  Abridged  and  Revised,  with  15  Photogravure  Plates  and  100  other 
Illustrations.  With  binding  designed  by  Christopher  Dean. 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPQ. 

By  EDWARD  C.  STRUTT. 

With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  52  other  Illustrations.  With  binding  designed,  by 
Christopher  Dean. 


Small  4 to.  ics.  6d.  net 

THE  STUDY  AND  CRITICISM  OF  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON.  With  42  Illustrations. 

Small  4to.  15s.  net. 

LORENZO  LOTTO: 

An  Essay  in  Constructive  Art  Criticism. 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON. 

Second  Edition  Revised.  With  64  Illustrations,  including  many  Pictures  which 
have  never  before  been  reproduced. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENCLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS: 

Their  Associates  and  Successors. 

By  PERCY  BATE. 

With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  and  2  Photogravure  Plates.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  many  New  Illustrations.  [British  Artists  Series* 


HANDBOOKS  of  the  GREAT  CRAFTSMEN. 

Illustrated  Monographs,  Biographical  and  Critical,  on  the  Great  Craftsmen 
and  Works  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.,  Editor  of  the  “Great  Masters”  Series. 
Imperial  i6mo  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s.  net  each. 

The  following  Volumes  are  now  in  hand. 

THE  PAVEMENT  MASTERS  OF  SIENA  (1486-1551). 

Workers  in  Graffito.  By  R.  H.  Hobart  Cust,  M.A.  [Ready. 

PETER  VISCHER  (1455-1529).  B  ronze  Founder.  By 

Cecil  Headlam. 


THE  IVORY  WORKERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES. 


A.  M.  Cust. 


Others  to  follow. 


By 


THE  GREAT  MASTERS  IN  PAINTING 
AND  SCULPTURE. 

NEW  VOLUMES . 

With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

FRANCIA.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI.  By  Leader  Scott. 
MANTEGNA.  By  Maud  Crutwell. 

BELL’S  MINIATURE  SERIES  OF 
PAINTERS. 

A  New  Series,  designed  mainly  to  help  those  who,  without  the  opportunity  of 
going  deeply  into  the  study  of  art,  yet  wish  to  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  works  of  Great  Masters.  Each  volume  contains  a  short  sketch  of 
the  artist’s  life  ;  an  essay  on  his  art  ;  a  list  of  his  chief  pictures,  &c. 

Pott  Svo.  cloth,  with  3  Illustrations,  is.  net  each,  or  in  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

BURNE-JONES.  !  WATTEAU. 

VELAZQUEZ.  |  C.  F.  WATTS,  R.A. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  I  GEORGE  ROMNEY. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. — New  Volumes. 

PRESCOTT’S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Copyright 

Edition.  With  the  Notes  of  JOHN  FOSTER  KIRK,  and  the  Author’s  latest 
Corrections.  With  a  New  Introduction  by  GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP, 
A.M.  (Harvard).  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED.  A  Dictionary  of  Syn- 

onymous  Words  in  the  English  Language,  showing  the  accurate  signification 
of  Words  of  similar  meaning.  Illustrated  with  Quotations  from  Standard 
Writers.  By  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  C.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.  With  the 
Author’s  Latest  Corrections  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  PERC\ 
SMITH,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Reissue  in  cheaper  form,  6s. 

j  London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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NOW  IlEADY. 


BRITISH  SCULPTURE  AND  SCULP- 

TORS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN 
Paper  covers,  5s.  net ;  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

This  publication — the  first  and  only  one  devoted  to  British 
Sculpture  —  will  contain  a  survey  of  this  noble  art  at  the 
present  day,  with  about  200  Illustrations  representing 
most  of  the  principal  works  by  living  artists  in  all  the  branches 
of  Sculpture — monumental  and  decorative  work,  ideal  figures 
and  groups,  statuary,  busts,  and  medals,  as  well  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  .productions  of  some  of  our  metal-workers,  illustrative  of 
that  revived  art  which  occupies  the  border-line  between  sculp 
ture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  work  of  the  goldsmith,  the 
silversmith,  the  jeweller,  and  the  enameller  on  the  other. 


A  MASQUE  OF  DAYS:  From  the 

Last  Essays  of  Elia.  Newly  Dressed  and  Decorated  by 
Walter  Crane.  With  Forty  full-page  Designs  in 
Colour.  6s. 

MARINE  PAINTING  IN  WATER 

COLOUR.  By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A. R.A.  With  Twenty-four 
Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

THE  EARTH’S  BEGINNING.  By 


Sir  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


With 


IlEADY  SHORTLY. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Edited  by  LIONEL  CUST,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of 
the  Gallery.  Illustrating  every  Picture  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Issued  under  the  sanction  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  Trustees.  Two  Volumes,  price  £6  6s.  net. 
(This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  750  Copies.) 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND.  Edited  by 

H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  MANN,  M. A. 

With  about  2,500  Pictures  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates, 
reproduced  from  authentic  sources.  Vol.  I.  containing 
about  400  Illustrations  and  Seven  Coloured  Plates  and 
Maps.  12s.  net.  , 

An  illustrated  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

LONDON  AFTERNOONS:  Chapters 

on  the  Social  Life,  Architecture,  and  Records  of  the  Great 
City  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  the  Rev.  W.  ;J. 
LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60  Full-page  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  By  the  late 

COSMO  MONKHOUSE.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by 
Dp.  S.  W.  BUSHELL,  C.M.G.,  Author  of  “Oriental 
Ceramic  Art.”  Profusely  Illustrated,  and  containing 
24  Plates  in  Colours,  30s.  net.  This  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  Copies. 

*+*  An  illustrated  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 

LEPIDUS  THE  CENTURION :  A 

Roman  of  To-Day.  By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold.  6s. 


THE  PRINCESS 

Marguerite  Bryant.  6s. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  16  NOVEMBER,  1901. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  A  MAN. 

“Letters  of  John  Richard  Green.”  Edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  15^.  net. 

TO-DAY  in  Oxford  and  England  Green’s  name  is  we 
fear  little  more  than  a  name,  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  one  book — “  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  ”.  For  those  of  us,  whose  interest  in  his¬ 
torical  literature  dates  from  a  period  after  his  death 
the  welcome  publication  of  his  letters  may  well  serve 
to  remind  that  Green  was  something  more  than  the 
author  of  one  remarkable  achievement ;  that  he  was 
for  ten  arduous  years  an  untiring  and  heroic  worker 
in  East  London  parishes,  Librarian  at  Lambeth,  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  a  brilliant  band  of  contributors 
to  the  Saturday  Review  at  a  memorable  epoch,  and 
that  by  sympathy,  effort  and  friendship  he  belonged 
to  a  notable  group  of  Oxford  historians  Freeman, 
Stubbs,  Bryce  and  Creighton,  who  revolutionised  the 
methods  and  subject  of  historic  research  in  England. 
Mr.  Leslie"  Stephen  has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved 
an  ideal  editor.  After  all  the  prolix  and  inverte¬ 
brate  Lives  and  Letters,  which  in  two  or  more 
deadening  volumes  have  been  thrust  on  the  enduring 
public  in  the  name  of  literature  and  friendship’s  piety, 
it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  meet  an  editor  who  under¬ 
stands  the  objects  and  art  of  biography  and  is  content 
to  draw  with  reticence,  modesty  and  consummate  skill 
from  slender  materials  a  real  portrait.  Mr.  Stephen’s 
Introductions  and  Notes  are  written  with  a  fulness 
of  knowledge  based  on  the  information  of  those  to 
whom  Green’s  memory  is  dearest  ;  they  are  moreover 
models  of  restraint  and  lucid  statement  in  which  a 
trained  brevity  and  conciseness  of  expression  is  never 
allowed  to  mar  the  charm  of  the  literary  form.  We 
are  told  just  what  we  have  a  right  to  know,  just  enough 
to  enable  a  reader  to  appreciate  for  himself  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  letters  as  a  whole.  We  thank  Mr.  Stephen 
sincerely  :  we  hope  the  example  will  not  be  lost  on 
other  editors  who  may  be  tempted  by  a  mischievous 
sense  of  duty  into  the  disastrous  effort  to  leave  nothing 
unsaid,  and  thereby  work  damnation  for  themselves 
and  others. 

Of  the  main  facts  of  Green’s  life  this  volume  is  an 
adequate,  a  fascinating  record.  Necessarily  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  as  the  collection  is,  it  tells  most  effec¬ 
tively  the  pathetic  story  and  it  “  certainly  gives  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  a  surprisingly  many-sided  character 
and  intellect  But  even  had  they  no  value  as  pieces 
justificatives  to  the  biography  of  a  writer  who  unques¬ 
tionably  deserved  one,  these  letters  would  be  well  worth 
publishing  for  their  delightful  freshness,  the  topics  dealt 
with,  and  their  unmistakable  literary  quality.  True 
the  range  of  interest  is  not  so  comprehensive  as  in  the 
classic  examples  of  the  epistolary  style— Walpole,  Gray, 
Cowper,  Lamb — the  two  first  of  whom  by  a  magic 
harmony  between  mind  and  pen  have,  as  Madame  de 
Sdvign^  did,  made  history  out  of  the  postbag  and  litera¬ 
ture  out  of  both  ;  but  compared  with  two  recent  pub¬ 
lications,  the  letters  of  Arnold  and  of  Stevenson,  Green’s 
correspondence  is  superior  to  the  first  and  not  inferior  to 
the  second.  And  if  there  is  less  of  the  purely  literary 
element  with  which  Stevenson  is  saturated  there  is  more 
sheer  thought.  As  is  only  natural  the  early  letters  betray 
a  slightly  forced  note,  a  straining  after  effect  due  simply 
to  youth  and  immaturity  of  power,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  alloy  of  stiffness,  pedantry,  artificiality 
and  boyish  “  cockiness”  is  sloughed  off  and  in  its  place 
comes  a  grace  and  ease,  a  spontaneity  and  humour,  a 
gaiety  and  earnestness,  a  racy  vigour  which  reveal  the 
genuine  touch  of  genius.  They  are  real  letters  ;  the  writer 
scribbles  ;  he  does  not  compose  with  one  eye  on  his 
friend  and  the  other  on  a  coming  audience  ;  he  speaks 
straight  out  amid  the  audible  splutter  of  the  pen  ;  and 
the  writer  is  a  personality.  The  fire,  the  picturesque¬ 
ness,  the  felicity  of  simple  yet  ardent  phrase  which 
carried  The  Short  History  into  numerous  editions  are  all 
here  :  and  not  even  when  Green  might  have  reason¬ 
ably  supposed  that  the  public  would  some  day  be 
interested  in  his  correspondence  is  there  any  attempt  to 
pose  at  fine  writing  for  fine  writing’s  sake.  “You’re  a 
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jolly  vivid  man,  as  vivid  as  lightning  ”  Tennyson  said 
to  him.  Exactly.  The  letters  are  the  letters  above  all 
of  a  jolly,  vivid  man.  In  one  respect  alone  are  they 
disappointing.  On  the  Oxford  which  was  being  re¬ 
made  between  1854  and  1880  they  throw  no  helpful 
light.  Green  entered  Jesus  College  in  1855  as  a  scholar 
and  he  left  it  with  a  pass  degree  and  without  regret. 
For  Oxford  city  he  retained  to  the  end  a  passionate 
regard  ;  of  Oxford  dons  and  the  University  as  an  organ 
of  education  he  apparently  maintained  throughout  life 
almost  a  Gibbonian  contempt.  That  he  never  under¬ 
stood  the  new  Oxford,  that  the  new  Oxford  did 
not  understand  him  till  too  late  is  of  course  deplorable, 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  this 
perhaps  alone  his  attitude  was  consistently  unfair,  his 
point  of  view  limited  and  singularly  blind  to  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  those  momentous  years  between  i860  and 
1880 — which  closed  one  epoch  and  opened  another. 

It  is  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  linger  over  and 
summarise  the  numerous  other  interests  into  which 
Green’s  correspondence  shows  he  flung  himself  with 
passionate  energy.  Considering  his  wretched  health 
the  scope  of  his  intellectual  activity,  of  his  positive 
achievement  is  most  striking  ;  and  in  these  pages  the 
stages  of  his  intellectual  development  and  ambitions, 
the  influence  of  men  books  and  events  on  a  mind  both 
assimilative  and  critical,  the  evolution  of  his  ideals  and 
method  in  history  can  be  traced  with  completeness  and 
precision.  From  the  first  “  books  were  his  passion  ”  ; 
born  and  brought  up  in  an  Oxford  Tory  and  High- 
Church  circle,  a  boy  over  whom  the  Magdalen  of  Routh 
cast  the  witchery  of  the  beauty  of  the  ancien  rdgime, 
he  rapidly  adopted  a  pronounced  liberalism  in  politics 
and  theology.  In  religion  his  sympathies  were 
with  Stanley,  Maurice  and  Jowett  ;  his  own  con¬ 
victions  were  deep,  his  belief  in  the  central  truths 
of  Christianity  unshaken,  but  when  he  relinquished 
his  clerical  duties  in  1869  he  virtually  declared 
himself  an  Independent  who  had  frankly  accepted 
“the  fundamental  principle  of  rationalism” — who 
desired  “to  force  the  Church  of  England  either  into 
open  accordance  with,  or  into  open  opposition  to,  the 
conclusions  of  reason,  of  science,  and  of  historical 
criticism”.  In  politics  too  he  was  an  Independent— a 
democrat  with  an  inspiring  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
nationality,  of  English  liberty  and  freedom  as  historic¬ 
ally  determined,  of  the  value  of  municipal  life  and  self- 
government — one  to  whom  “a  crowd  of  Florentines 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  on  their  Piazza  were  a 
greater  and  a  nobler  thing  than  all  the  emperors  that 
ever  breathed  ”.  The  letters  furnish  a  brilliant  and 
stimulating  commentary  on  the  principles  and  ideas 
which  students  had  already  guessed  lay  behind  his 
published  work — the  strategic  eye  for  the  great  spiritual 
and  mental  forces  of  the  Zeitgeist,  the  devotion  to  the 
ordered  march  of  social  and  economic  evolution,  to 
geology  and  topography,  to  national  literature  as  the 
leaven  and  expression  of  a  people’s  growth  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  abiding  influence  of  “the  great  master” 
Stubbs  and  of  Freeman  can  be  traced  in  half  a  dozen 
directions  ;  not  less  apparent  is  his  alienation  from 
“the  dead  diplomacies  ”  of  von  Ranke,  the  science  of 
states  of  Seeley,  the  worship  of  the  individual  which 
repelled  him  in  Froude,  Kingsley  and  Carlyle,  from 
the  “  Caesarism  ”  of  Mommsen  “  and  such  like  ”.  Most 
important  of  all  is  the  reiterated  protest  that  a  history 
must  be  “  readable  ”  (“  the  thing  I  care  about  ”)  ;  that 
is  to  say  if  it  is  to  be  real  history  it  must  also  be 
real  literature.  “  I  am  wholly  French  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  ”,  he  wrote,  “as  I  am  on  most  literary  questions”. 
If  then  he  deliberately  chose  to  be  the  historian  of  a 
people ,  it  was  because  the  object  and  the  method  were 
inspired  by  deep-rooted  principles  and  a  philosophy 
which  temperament,  study  and  experience  had  made  a 
second  nature.  “  I  do  think  ”,  he  says  with  admirable 
force,  “  that  what  we  want  in  history  is  to  know  which 
are  the  big  facts  and  which  the  little  ones”.  And 
again:  “  if  my  plan  is  wrong  then  the  book  is  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end  ”,  and  here  his  alienation  from 
Seeley’s  theories  is  especially  noticeable.  For  the  two 
historical  books  which  since  1880  have  perhaps  most 
profoundly  influenced  not  merely  the  British  public  but 
the  English-speaking  race  are  the  “Short  History”  of 
the  one,  and  the  “  Expansion  of  England  ”  of  the  other. 


As  the  letters  then  of  an  historian,  no  mere  brilliant 
journalist,  but  one  to  whom  the  writing  of  history  was 
a  passion,  a  faith  and  a  science  this  volume  charming 
in  itself  opens  up  material  for  discussion  quite  beyond 
the  space  of  a  review.  But  it  is  of  the  man  himself 
that  they  leave  so  memorable  a  portrait.  Green  had 
warm  and  distinguished  friends.  He  deserved  them. 
He  stands  revealed  as  an  earnest,  unflagging  worker  to 
whom  life  and  its  problems  were  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure.  Poverty  and  ill-health  did  not  stunt  the 
breadth  of  his  creed  of  conduct,  nor  did  success 
dim  the  clearness  of  his  vision.  “  Grace  of  temper 
and  beauty  of  tone”,  he  writes  to  Miss  von  Glehn 
“  are  of  the  essence  of  life  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of 
style  .  .  .  what  seems  to  me  to  grow  fairer  as  life  goes 
by  is  the  love  and  peace  and  tenderness  of  it :  not  its 
wit  and  cleverness  and  grandeur  of  knowledge,  grand 
as  knowledge  is,  but  just  the  laughter  of  little  children 
and  the  friendship  of  friends  and  the  cosy  talk  by  the 
fireside  and  the  sight  of  flowers  and  the  sound  of 
music  He  faced  the  grim  bewildering  facts  of 
humanity  wflth  a  brave  sanity  and  an  unquenchable 
cheerfulness.  Romping  and  mirth  mingled  alike  for 
him  with  the  petty  and  the  squalid  and  the  recurring 
deeps  of  despair,  mingled  with  noble  ideals  of  truth  and 
right,  manhood  and  womanhood.  Unfailing  courage, 
earnestness  which  inspired  but  never  soured — that  is  the 
verdict  which  a  reader  will  pronounce  at  the  last  page. 
From  1869  he  knew  that  he  “  sat  on  Charon’s  pier”  as 
Louis  Stevenson  did,  and  for  fourteen  years  he  battled 
with  disease  ;  he  did  the  best  that  he  could  ;  he  was 
profoundly  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings  ;  he  was 
always  willing  to  learn ;  indeed  he  died  learning. 
Green  the  man  was  greater  than  Green  the  historian 
ever  could  have  been,  because  to  develop  a  noble  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  greater  thing  than  to  develop  a  noble  intellect 
or  write  a  series  of  masterpieces.  The  homage  of  the 
mind  is  due  to  the  spirits  who  from  the  mountain  tops  in 
literature  and  art  have  enriched  a  generation  ;  but  it  is 
a  finer  achievement  to  have  proved  once  more  that  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  death  cannot  rob  a  personality  of 
its  sovereign  right  to  enrich  the  world  with  a  more 
valuable  and  inspiring  message,  the  message  of  life 
itself. 


A  SCHOOLBOY  POET. 

“The  Testament  of  a  Man  Forbid.”  By  John 
Davidson.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  6 d. 

“  Self’s  the  Man.”  By  John  Davidson.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1901.  6s. 

MR.  JOHN  DAVIDSON  has  had  a  vogue.  The 
very  young  and  enthusiastic  bought  his  “Fleet 
Street  Eclogues  ”  and  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
about  them  years  ago.  Neither  the  enthusiasm  nor 
the  nonsense  was  unnatural  ;  for  there  was  something 
young,  fresh  and  very  enthusiastic,  if  rather  nonsensical, 
about  most  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  earlier  efforts.  The 
“adventurous  sun”  which  took  heaven  by  storm,  and 
the  “  loafer-burnished  wall  ”  were  quoted  largely  as 
illustrative  respectively  of  the  poet’s  burning  imagina¬ 
tion  and  gift  of  realism.  His  “  St.  George  for  Merry 
England  ”  choruses  gave  an  easy  refrain  for  the  young 
patriot  and  happily  there  was  nothing  blatant  in  the 
youthful  vigour  of  the  poet-patriot’s  zeal.  In  this  class 
at  least  his  verses  deserved  the  ambiguous  epithet 
harmless,  and  at  this  period  of  his  development  even 
the  saner  critics  found  promise  in  Mr.  Davidson.  They 
hoped  that  the  great  schoolboy  would  throw  off  the 
awkward  gush  of  sentiment  and  grow  perhaps  into  a 
clean  writer  of  strenuous  verse. 

For  a  little,  in  a  negative  way,  the  hope  was  ful¬ 
filled.  Mr.  Davidson  committed  no  more  blazing 
indiscretions,  such  as  the  “  Ballad  of  a  Nun  ”,  perhaps 
the  worst  poem  that  ever  won  notoriety.  It  was 
unreal  and  unpleasant;  it  was  medical  rather  than 
poetic  ;  a  vulgarly  nasty  contribution  to  a  singularly 
jaundiced  periodical  of  the  decadents.  Mr.  Davidson 
has  not  again  shown  this  unhappy  side  of  the  school¬ 
boy  character.  Morally  he  has  saved  himself ;  but  intel¬ 
lectually  he  has  grown  more  and  more  of  a  schoolboy 
as  his  years  have  increased,  with  the  exception  of  one 
lucid  interval  when  he  wrote  a  sensible,  idiomatic  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  French  poet,  such  a  translation  as  one  might 
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expect  of  a  capable  scholar  with  some  poetic  sympathy. 
Like  too  many  of  the  poets  of  the  time  Mr.  Davidson 
was  “  born  glib  ”  :  poeta  nascitur  ;  and  when  he  had 
expended  his  native  glibness  on  the  subjects  which 
were  nearest  to  his  talent  he  decided,  as  most  poets, 
great,  little  and  minor  have  decided,  that  the  time 
was  come  to  do  something  big,  strong,  original.  He 
fixed  like  Tennyson,  and  with  not  less  disastrous 
result,  on  a  play.  He  called  it  “  Self’s  the  Man  ”,  and 
the  big  schoolboy  is  written  in  every  line  ;  the  apparent 
promise  and  the  want  of  fulfilment.  The  ambition  is 
beyond  the  capacity,  the  words  too  swollen  for  the 
thought,  the  machinery  too  complicated  for  the  material. 
In  the  opening  lines  he  has  illustrated  with  singular 
happiness  both  the  potential  virtues  and  actual  defects 
of  the  whole.  The  philosopher  addresses  the  poet  and 
is'answered. 

Philadelphus . 

You  prey  on  faded  wardrobes  ;  and  the  rust 
Of  ancient  armour  is  your  condiment  : 

A  vampire  of  archaic  vocables, 

Extinct  mythologies,  and  illicit  lore, 

And  general  obsolescence  :  poet  still 
Courageously  and  in  contempt  of  time. 

Junipert. 

And  I  know  you,  sir  :  a  philosopher, 

One  that  has  given  in  to  fate  ;  that  bows 
The  knee  to  the  inevitable  ;  ass 
Of  the  world’s  old  burden,  thought ;  and 
turnspit,  wheeled 
To  reason  in  a  circle  endlessly. 

Take  the  words,  the  phrases,  by  themselves  and  you 
find  some  of  them  excellent.  “Ass  of  the  world’s  old 
burden,  thought”  is  good,  if  old.  The  two  speeches, 
though  the  Saxon  is  Latinised  out  of  them — usually  a  safe 
sign  of  artificial  workmanship- — are  not  lacking  in  ora¬ 
torical  zest  ;  but  the  play  has  for  theme  the  intrigues  for 
a  Lombard  succession,  at  a  date  when  passions  were 
straight  and  simple.  The  hero  has  the  philosophy  of  a 
Tamburlaine  ;  but  in  place  of  the  sweep  of  Marlow’s 
verse,  we  have  tortured  phrases,  smelling  of  oil  ;  and 
in  place  of  his  stately  plot  a  harlequinade  of  fantastic 
dodges.  The  stage  directions  are  significant.  The 
world  has  laughed  at  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for  developing 
stage  directions  till  they  are  approximately  as  long  as 
his  plays  ;  nevertheless  they  are  mines  of  astute 
criticism.  Mr.  Davidson,  lest  his  characters  should 
not  explain  themselves,  adds  to  the  directions  such 
fatuous  comments  as  these:  “Her  face,  almost 
expressionless,  becomes  exceedingly  mobile  when  her 
attention  is  aroused”.  “His  presence  makes  the  air 
electric  ”.  “  She  wears  a  white  robe  girt  with  a  belt  of 

gold”.  Yet  the  story  is  full  of  promise  and  possibility  ; 
the  conception  of  the  characters  original  and  strong  ; 
the  atmosphere,  if  not  true,  still  specious  ;  but  the 
whole  is  so  “doctored”  and  so  decked  with  fussy 
appendages  and  affected  manners  that  the  earlier  con¬ 
ceptions  soon  disappear  into  a  labyrinth  of  conceits. 

But  we  prefer  the  poet’s  play  to  the  poet’s  testa¬ 
ment,  and  we  fear  by  inference  from  the  superscription 
that  it  is  not  his  last.  He  has  already  written  two,  the 
first  on  vivisection,  the  second  on  nastiness  in  general. 
The  testaments  appear  lengthy,  but  the  appearance  is 
deceptive.  Twelve  lines  a  page  is  the  maximum,  six 
the  minimum,  and  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  the  pages 
the  whole  number  of  lines  is  not  300.  The  object  of 
the  testaments  is  more  ambitious  than  of  the  play  :  they 
strive  more  aggressively  for  the  strength  which  is  Mr. 
Davidson’s  chief  weakness.  In  the  pursuit  of  it  he  has 
an  unfortunate  trick,  which  is  shared  by  Mr.  Kipling, 
of  reserving  for  culminating  emphasis  metaphors  on 
subjects  not  usually  bruited  in  public.  Mr.  Kipling’s 
metaphor,  of  which  Stevenson  also  was  unduly  fond,  is 
improper,  Mr.  Davidson’s  is  merely  vulgar,  though  in 
one  passage  he  combines  the  impropriety  and  the  vul¬ 
garity  with  ghastly  result.  The  intellectual  and  pre¬ 
cocious  schoolboy  is  again  apparent.  Here  is  the 
testamental  form  of  the  dramatic  sentiment  we  have 
quoted  above  : 

“  Philosophy,  the  puzzling  dupe  who  finds 
Astounding  meanings  in  the  universe, 
Commodiously  secreted  by  himself.” 

To  Mr.  Davidson  and  other  present  poets,  whom  Mr. 


Davidson  for  all  his  years  excels  in  youthfulness,  should 
be  commended  Euclid’s  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part.  With  him  the  lines,  the  phrases,  the 
words  are  much  bigger  than  the  whole.  They  are  worked 
out  for  their  own  sake,  independently  of  the  central 
intention,  as  if  the  modern  poet  were  hammering  at  the 
old  problem  of  the  Schoolmen  :  How  many  angels  (or 
devils)  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle?  Thereby 
the  point  is  rendered  invisible  and  even  its  whereabouts 
doubtful.  The  ornaments  are  unessential  ;  the  similes, 
metaphors,  illustrations,  which  might  have  merit  as 
separate  sentences,  become  merely  ludicrous  in  their 
setting.  Religion,  Art,  Philosophy,  God,  Beauty  and 
other  small  things  are,  so  Mr.  Davidson  holds, 

“  Only  segments  of  the  Spirit’s  tail 

Beauty,  it  seems,  is  a  tadpole  which  in  due  time,  if  we 
may  adopt  Mr.  Davidson’s  optimism  and  habit  of 
mixing  metaphor,  will  burgeon  forth  into  a  great  and 
glorious  frog.  Art  is  lumped  with  it  under  the  same 
trope,  though  in  another  passage  we  hear  of  its  “  divine 
flatulence  ”.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  further 
the  new  schoolboy  realism. 


FAITH  WITHOUT  FORM. 

“Sermons  on  Faith  and  Doctrine.”  By  the  late 
Benjamin  Jowett.  Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon. 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  7 s.  6 d. 

EING  directed  to  show  young  hearers — most  of 
these  discourses  were  preached  at  Balliol — that 
religion  does  not  need  faith  and  doctrine,  beyond  a 
belief  in  One  above  who  is  loving,  just  and  true — so 
that  even  the  reverent  “atheist”  or  “materialist”  is 
really  a  Christian — this  third  volume  of  Sermons  is 
naturally  (the  contention  being  that  religious  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  worth  fighting  about)  sharply  polemical. 
Christianity  was  to  Jowett  and  his  school  inorganic, 
unecclesiastical,  unmysterious,  natural  religion  advanced 
a  stage,  and  the  Church  with  its  creeds  and  claim  of 
authority  was  still  of  the  kindred  of  that  Giant  from 
whom  Christian  escaped,  who  “sits  in  his  Cave’s 
mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting 
his  nails  because  he  cannot  come  at  them  ”.  Not  that 
Jowett  as  giant-killer  put  on  much  armour  of  argument. 
Pin  pricks  with  a  schoolgirl’s  bodkin,  and  the  solvent 
of  a  gentle  acid  plentifully  poured  in,  sufficed,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  to  give  its  quietus  to  a  great  philosophic  system 
which  has  swayed  the  conscience  and  met  the  needs  of 
nineteen  centuries  of  men,  who  would  have  found 
feeble  guidance  and  consolation  from  a  thin  humani¬ 
tarian  theism.  Dr.  Fremantle  thinks  that  Jowett 
was  before  his  age.  But  he  belonged  in  fact  to  a 
now  old-fashioned  negative  school.  The  dawning 
age  is  historical  and  textual.  To  Jowett  the  date  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  nothing  more  to  Christianity  than 
the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  (p.  62),  and  man’s  hope  of 
immortalitv  nowise  bound  up  with  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  Resurrection  (p.  321).  The  Bible  ranks  with 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers,  an  interesting 
collection  of  oriental  writings  to  be  placed  first,  probably, 
among  the  “best  hundred  books”.  Much  of  it  is 
fiction  founded  upon  fact,  just  as  Christianity  is  fact 
founded  largely  upon  fiction.  But  how  largely  is  of 
little  consequence.  All  that  matters  is  the  idea.  Jowett 
believed  in  the  Personality  of  the  All-Father.  But 
Christ’s  union  with  Him  is  a  moral  one,  and  the  only 
thing  essential  to  religion  is  the  worship  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  truth,  justice,  and  goodness.  A  few  ideas, 
recurring  in  a  narrow  circle,  are  to  displace  the  body 
of  Catholic  theology.  Yet  a  deeper  thinker  would 
remember  that  truth,  if  “simple”,  is  also  extremely 
complex.  Calmness  of  style,  he  himself  shrewdly 
remarks,  does  not  prove  soundness  of  argument,  and 
neither  is  the  easiest  handling  of  profound  subjects 
necessarily  the  truest.  It  may  need  a  volume  to 
defend  what  can  be  criticised  in  a  phrase.  The 
Atonement,  for  example,  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
an  ad  populum,  or  ad  juventutem,  play  on  the  word 
“satisfaction”.  System  and  authority  again  enter 
as  much  into  ethics  as  into  theology.  Morality 
may  be  quietly  disintegrated  into  a  few  primal  ideas, 
ethical  codes  scouted  as  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  until 
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every  fence  and  landmark  of  positive  prohibition  melts 
into  a  general  haze.  Burns  scouted  the  application  to 
himself  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  bigotry,  and 
“the  younger  gown  There  at  Balliol  ”  might  possibly 
consider  the  college  regulations  wanting  in  “simplicity”. 
“  I  think”,  the  Master  confessed  finally  to  his  present 
editor,  “  that  we  have  been  too  much  afraid  of 
system  ”. 

The  plain  man  who  reads  this  book  cannot  help 
asking  whether,  the  claims  of  “  truth  ”  being  so 
paramount  as  they  are  said  to  be,  it  is  only  the 
orthodox  who  are  bound  by  them.  Jowett  would  have 
been  the  last  to  pretend  that  his  teachings  accorded 
with  the  formularies — whether  taken  sensu  imponentis 
or  in  any  other — subscription  to  which  was  a  condition 
of  the  office  he  held.  Among  his  auditors  were  many 
future  candidates  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Church. 
What  was  his  advice  to  them  about  subscribing  ? 


THE  CLEARING-HOUSE. 

“  Clearing-Houses  :  their  History,  Methods  and  Ad¬ 
ministration.”  By  James  G.  Cannon.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1901.  ioj.  6 d. 

T  would  obviously  be  a  slow,  cumbrous  and  costly 
process  if  all  the  commercial  transactions  of  this 
country  were  settled,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
theory,  by  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor.  The  passing  about  of  pieces  of  paper  repre¬ 
senting  so  much  gold  coin  instead  of  the  gold  coin 
itself  is  a  source  of  great  economy,  and  in  the  balancing 
of  the  multiplicity  of  dealings  as  between  individuals 
and  bankers  a  still  more  important  source  of  economy 
is  found  in  what  is  called  the  clearing  system,  the 
essence  of  which  consists  in  payment  by  “set-off”  or 
the  “clearing”  off  of  certain  claims  by  counter-pre¬ 
sentation  of  other  claims,  leaving  only  a  single  balance 
to  be  settled  by  actual  payment.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  sum  involved  in  a  weekly  clearing  by  the 
London  Clearing-House  ranges  up  to  ^220,000,000  or 
more,  enough  has  no  doubt  been  said  to  show  how 
enormous  is  the  volume  of  transactions  and  how  im¬ 
possible  business  on  any  great  scale  would  be  without 
some  such  rigid  system  of  simplification  and  reduction. 
To  describe  the  procedure  in  detail  would  occupy  much 
space.  But  one  may  say  that  it  is  eminently  methodical, 
and  so  simple  that  the  adjustment  of  mutual  indebted¬ 
ness  reaching  perhaps  ^30,000,000  in  a  day  is  carried 
through  in  two  short  spells  without  anything  worse  than 
a  deal  of  running  about  and  shouting,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  which  the  work  must  be  done.  The  author 
of  the  work  before  us  is  a  leading  New  York  banker, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  be  contemptuous  of  London 
methods  and  to  claim  credit  for  his  own  countrymen 
for  having  taught  English  bankers  “  those  details  of 
clearing-house  work  which  are  at  present  so  highly 
valued  everywhere”.  The  practice  in  London  has  been 
traced  back  as  far  as  1775,  whereas  it  was  unknown  in 
New  York  until  1853  ;  and  while  it  may  be  allowed,  on 
Mr.  Cannon’s  own  showing,  that  “  laboursaving  devices 
and  refinements  of  method  ”  have  been  introduced  into 
the  American  system,  it  would  appear  that  where  this 
system  has  advanced  is  in  enlargements  of  the  central 
idea,  and  details  of  everyday  banking  work. 

Great  progress  has  certainly  been  made  by  the  United 
States  during  the  last  decade  or  two  in  this  matter  of 
clearing-houses,  and  economists  will  find  much  profit  in 
the  study  of  Mr.  Cannon’s  chapters  on  the  institutions  of 
New  \  ork,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other  leading  centres. 
For  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  when  he  confines  his 
remarks  to  the  methods  which  obtain  in  his  own  country, 
he  is  lucid,  informing  and  interesting.  In  contrasting 
American  with  English  clearing  practice,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  methods  of  banking  in  the  two 
countries  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  American 
clearing-house  associations,  and  the  extent  of  their 
transactions  are  not  referable  so  much  to  the  American 
willingness  to  embrace  every  economic  arrangement  as 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  country’s  banking  system. 
Currency  conditions  tell  against  simplification  of 
clearings  :  and  banks  are  very  numerous  but  with¬ 


out  branches,  so  that  there  is  little  internal  clearing, 
as  there  is  in  English  banks,  by  the  cancellation  of 
drafts  on  both  sides  of  the  books.  Then  America 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  our  country  cheque 
system.  In  London  there  is  a  daily  clearing  for 
drafts  drawn  upon  banks  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  In  America,  in  the  absence  of  any  central 
facility  of  this  sort,  it  is  usual  for  banks  to  forward 
cheques  drawn  upon  one  town  to  any  town  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  which  they  may  be  making  a  remittance  in 
the  hope  that  the  banker  in  this  last  may  have  occasion 
to  remit  to  the  place  on  which  the  cheque  is  drawn. 
Mr.  Cannon  recognises  to  the  full  the  disadvantages, 
delays  and  costliness  of  this  procedure,  and  he  deals 
with  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested,  as  for 
instance,  the  establishment  at  New  York  of  a  special 
clearing-house  for  all  the  banks  east  of  Chicago  and  of 
another  at  Chicago  for  all  country  banks  within  a  radius 
of  500  miles  of  that  city.  To  emphasise  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  existing  methods,  he  writes  an  entertaining 
chapter  on  a  typical  journey  of  a  country  cheque 
remitted  for  a  city  account,  and  accompanies  it  with  a 
graphic  map.  There  is  one  branch  at  least  of  clearing¬ 
house  work  concerning  which  the  United  States  may 
learn  from  us. 


THE  DARK  SIDE  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

“  A  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England.”  By  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Taunton.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  215.  net. 

OM  ETHELRED  TAUNTON  has  already  won 
his  spurs  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant  fighting 
against  abuses.  “The  English  Black  Monks”  was  a 
notable  book.  Not  the  least  striking  point  in  it  was 
one  which  prepared  us  to  see  it  followed  by  a  more 
notable  supplement.  It  spoke  with  remarkable  freedom 
of  the  Jesuit  intrigues  of  Elizabeth’s  day  and  with  a 
very  marked  emphasis  of  the  plots  of  Father  Parsons. 
Now  in  a  large  octavo  of  over  five  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  the  learned  Benedictine  has  presented  us 
with  a  “  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  1580-1773  ”. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  story  which  is  unfolded. 
Known  to  a  few,  and  long  the  battle-ground  of  inter¬ 
necine  strife  among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the  history 
of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had  still  many  dark  places.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  minute  research  and 
illuminative  criticism  Dorn  Taunton  has  thrown  light 
upon  the  whole  period,  and  has  made  a  contribution  of 
enduring  value  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
history.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  his  book  would  be 
attacked.  In  fact  he  himself  reminds  us  that  the  fate 
of  all  those  who  write  history  not  partial  to  the  Jesuits 
is  the  same.  Dodd  was  met  by  Constable  and  Hunter, 
Berington  by  Plowden  ;  Lingard  was  denounced  to 
Rome  ;  Tierney’s  work  was  stopped  ;  and  Father 
Morris,  S.J.  whose  training  was  external  to  the  society, 
was  met  by  Father  Zimmerman.  “  History  repeated 
itself  lately  ”  he  quaintly  adds — and  we  well  know  the 
reference — “  and  will  probably  do  so  in  the  immediate 
future  ”. 

Already  indeed  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Jesuits  do 
not  sit  tamely  under  this  brilliant  account  of  the 
methods  of  some  of  their  leaders.  Father  Gerard  has 
plunged  into  the  fray  to  defend  Garnet,  the  equivocator 
and  farmer  at  whom  Macbeth  not  obscurely  hints  :  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has  fared  but  ill  at  the 
hands  of  Dom  Taunton.  The  controversy  has  been 
hot  and  strong.  More  no  doubt  will  follow  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  that,  however  great  may  be  his  respect 
for  the  aims  and  the  work  of  the  founders  of  Jesuitism, 
or  however  genuine  may  be  his  toleration  to-day,  any 
candid  reader  can  fail  to  conclude,  after  reading  this 
minute,  powerful,  and  convincing  investigation,  that 
the  case  of  the  Jesuit  plotters  against  Elizabeth  is  one 
that  must  henceforth  be  given  up  by  all  honest  men. 
On  certain  details  as  well  as  on  the  general  question  of 
the  prevalence  of  treason  we  must  leave  Dom  Taunton 
to  contend  with  Major  Martin  Hume.  But  in  the  main 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  testimony  that  he  has 
collected,  and  to  conclude  with  him  that  there  was  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the  Romanist 
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secular  clergy  in  England  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
“The  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  stood  for  the  Catholic  re¬ 
action,  from  first  to  last,  a  political  expedient.  The 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  religion.” 

The  main  interest  of  the  book  centres  round  the  life 
of  the  famous  Robert  Parsons,  who  from  a  Puritan 
became  a  Jesuit,  still  under  the  power  of  an  intense 
craving  for  personal  irresponsibility.  How  during  long 
years  of  adroit  disguise,  masterful  arrogance,  bluff, 
and  disingenuousness,  he  schemed  for  the  revival  of 
Roman  power  in  England  and  the  deposition  if  not  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  is  here  pitilessly  set  forth.  The 
story,  in  spite  of  its  savour,  is  “  as  good  as  a  play  ” — 
perhaps  it  may  form  a  subject  for  a  “  play  unpleasant  ”  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Some  facts  stand  out  very  clearly 
— such  as  that  Campion  had  no  serious  share  in  political 
intrigue,  that  Parsons,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
accepted  Philip  II.  as  lawful  King  of  England,  and  in  a 
cold-blooded  way  calculated  upon  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  advance  their  cause,  and  urged  the  Spaniard 
to  punish  Elizabeth  “this  woman,  hated  of  God  and 
man”,  that  the  Jesuits  did  their  best  to  discourage 
“knowledge  and  the  higher  studies”  among  the 
English  Romanist  clergy,  that  at  the  height  of  his 
power  Parsons  was  “  able  to  move  some  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  as  so  many  chess¬ 
men  on  the  board  of  his  schemes”,  and  finally  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  that  arch-intriguer  which  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  chances  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England. 
Many  of  these  statements  have  of  course  been  bitterly 
attacked  :  but  with  regard  to  each  of  them  Dom 
Taunton  is  well  able  to  hold  his  own. 

Though  the  main  thread  is  clearly  followed  through¬ 
out,  there  are  many  attractive  side  issues  in  the  book 
and  not  a  few  points  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  interest 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  It  is  quaint  to  find 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Roman 
fasting  days  (the  English  Prayer-book  ordering  the 
observance  of  several  fasts  which  Romanists  do  not 
observe)  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  Jesuit.  Alike  in 
general  and  in  detail  Dom  Taunton  has  written  a  re¬ 
markable  and  deeply  interesting  book. 


ANNUALS. 

The  “  Sunday  Magazine  ”  (Isbister)  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
appeals  specially  to  women.  Such  subjects  as  “The  Charities 
of  Queens”,  “  Noble  Women  of  Our  Time ’’and  “In  The  Foot¬ 
steps  of  Florence  Nightingale”  find  a  natural  place  in  its  pages 
and  are  lightly  and  admirably  treated.  “  Good  Words  ”  is  a 
twin-volume,  but  as  is  the  case  with  twins  it  is  both  like  and 
unlike.  “ The  Old  House  of  Commons  and  the  New”,  “The 
Virgin  Forests  of  the  Parana”  and  “In  Search  of  Rare 
Birds  in  the  Broads”  are  the  themes  which  appeal  to  its 
readers.  Both  the  “  Sunday  Magazine  ”  and  “  Good  Words  ” 
are  charmingly  illustrated— a  feature  in  which  they  are  rivalled 
by  their  chief  competitors  “  The  Leisure  Hour  ”  and  the 
“Sunday  at  Home”  (Religious  Tract  Society,  ys.  6d.  each) 
and  the  “  Quiver”  (Cassell,  ys.  6d.).  Some  of  the  features  of 
the  “Leisure  Hour” — that  for  instance  on  “Disappearing 
London  ”  and  “  The  True  Origin  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  ”  are  both  topical  and  in  a  way  valuable.  In  the 
“Sunday  at  Home”  there  are  various  suggestive  articles  on 
“The  Call  of  the  New  Century”  and  biographical  sketches  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  Bishop  Creighton,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton, 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  many  other  interesting  personalities.  The 
“Quiver”  in  addition  to  no  less  than  five  serial  stories,  has  the 
usual  abundant  supply  of  religious  essays  and  a  serial  account 
of  “The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer”  by  Dr.  Fairbairn 
under  the  title  “  The  Cross  and  Passion”.  From  Cassell  &  Co. 
we  also  receive  “  Cassell’s  Magazine  ”  (8s.)— none  the  less  a 
family  attraction  because  the  word  “Family”  has  been 
dropped  from  the  title.  The  volume  contains  both  “  Kim  ” 
and  “  The  Giant’s  Gate  ”  and  the  pictures  include  some 
charming  Rembrandt  photogravure  plates.  “Cassell’s  Satur¬ 
day  Journal”  makes  a  more  substantial  volume  than  any 
one  of  those  just  mentioned,  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  snip¬ 
pets  order  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  illustrations.  It  is 
entertaining  and  informing  in  a  tit-bitty  way — that  is  to  say  in 
the  least  intellectual  way  possible. 

At  the  head  of  the  Annuals  for  the  young  still  stands  the 
“  Boy’s  Own  Paper”  (Religious  Tract  Society)  with  its  capital 
and  manly  stories,  its  excellent  illustrations,  coloured  and  other, 
and  its  instructive  essays  and  touches  of  quaint  humour,  but 
the  “Boy’s  Own”  is  run  hard  by  “  Chums  ”  (Cassell)  which 
maintains  the  high  level  at  which  it  started.  Both  are  so  good 
in  their  way  that  differences  in  taste  alone  can  decide  the  choice  I 


between  them.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is  perhaps 
that  “Chums”  is  a  trifle  more  sensational  than  the  “Boy’s 
Own  ”.  A  worthy  companion  of  the  latter  is  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ”, 
the  continued  success  of  which  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that 
it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  provide  interesting  literature  for 
girls  than  for  boys.  A  welcome  new  comer  is  the  first  annual 
volume  of  “Boys  of  Our  Empire”  (Melrose) — a  vigorous, 
healthy  and  on  the  whole  admirable  production  which  should 
do  something  to  clip  the  obtrusive  wings  of  certain  popular  so- 
called  comics.  In  connexion  with  “  Boys  of  Our  Empire  ”  a 
Boy’s  Empire  League  has  been  started  to  promote  and 
strengthen  a  worthy  imperial  spirit  in  British  boys  all  the  world 
over.  “  Young  England”  (Sunday  School  Union,  5^.)  completes 
its  22nd  year,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
the  present  volume  is  one  of  its  best.  A  long  serial  by  Mr. 
Albert  Lee  describes  the  adventures  of  “  The  Emperor’s 
Trumpeter”  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  a  series  of 
popular  sketches  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Bradford,  assisted  by  a 
master  of  the  school  treated,  gives  an  account  of  life  at  the 
great  public  schools. 

The  “  Century  ”  for  May  to  October  (Macmillan,  10s.  6 d.)  is  as 
full  as  ever  of  descriptive  essays,  historical  and  topical  articles, 
good  fiction  and  capital  illustrations.  Like  the  “  Century  ” 
the  latest  volume  of  “  The  Traveller”  is  not  an  annual — it  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  quarterly — but  it  appears  in  time  to  take  its 
place  among  the  gift  books  of  the  season.  “The  Traveller” 
appeals  not  only  to  those  “  for  whom  the  world  is  a  play¬ 
ground”  but  to  others  who  are  in  search  of  health  or  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  historic  places  or  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty. 
For  a  paper  with  a  specific  purpose  “  The  Traveller”  is  ideal, 
and  the  present  volume  will  set  many  whose  lives  are  in 
populous  places  pent  longing  to  get  away  to  the  spots  so  fully 
illustrated  in  its  pages. 

We  have  also  received  both  in  boards  and  cloth  “  Sunday  ” 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co.,  3s.  and  5^.),  which  shows  as 
much  pains  to  maintain  a  high  level  in  the  interests  of  the  very 
young  as  is  taken  in  the  magazines  for  older  people,  and  “St. 
Nicholas  ”  (Macmillan,  8j.  6 d.)  the  well-known  American 
magazine  for  young  folks. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  legendary  lore  of  Christian  art  has  been  treated  fully  in 
a  work  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  who  has  sought  to  bring  the 
subject  into  touch  with  modern  research.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
book,  which  Messrs.  Bell  and  Son  will  issue  in  about  a  week’s 
time,  will  be  found  useful  not  only  by  the  art  student  but  also 
by  the  teacher  and  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
religious  iconography.  With  two  additional  volumes  dealing 
with  the  holy  men  of  later  periods  notices  will  be  included  of 
some  700  men  and  women  whose  names  claim  recognition  on 
account  both  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  have  been  held 
and  of  the  representations  of  them  in  art.  Practically  Mrs. 
Bell  has  taken  up  the  subject  where  Mrs.  Jameson  left  off  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Of  course  a  great  feature  of  the  publication 
will  be  the  illustrations  which  will  embrace  examples  from  the 
period  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  to  that  of  Madox  Brown,  Burne- 
Jones,  Holman  Hunt  and  Fritz  von  Uhde.  To  Lord  Ronald 
Gower’s  “The  Tower  of  London  in  Norman,  Plantagenet,  and 
Tudor  Times  ”,  which  Messrs.  Bell  have  nearly  ready,  there  is 
to  be  added  a  volume  by  the  same  author  telling  the  story  of 
the  fortress  in  the  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  periods.  The  two 
volumes  are  to  be  embellished  with  illustrations  taken  from  the 
building  itself  and  by  reproductions  of  a  series  of  views  and 
scenes  chosen  with  the  idea  of  enabling  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  vividly  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  theme.  Messrs. 
Bell  will  issue  very  shortly  a  new  volume  of  “  The  Great  Crafts¬ 
man  Series”.  The  subject  is  Peter  Vischer,  the  Nuremberg 
bronze-founder,  the  writer  being  Mr.  Cecil  Headlam. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  his  tribute  “  In  memory  of  W.  V.”, 
which  Messrs.  Dent  have  in  the  press,  Mr.  William  Canton 
writes  — “  I  wish  to  leave  a  brief  memorial  of  Winifred’s  little 
life,  and  so  complete  the  book  which  has  made  her  the  child  ot 
so  many  households  besides  our  own.”  Among  other  volumes 
Messrs.  Dent  will  issue  almost  immediately  “  Old  Songs  for 
Young  England”,  harmonised  by  Clarence  Forsythe  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  colour  by  B.  Ostertag  ;  “  Stories  from  Morte 

D’Arthur”,  by  Beatrice  F.  Clay,  illustrated  by  Catherine  E. 
Hughes  ;  “  Stories  of  the  Tuscan  Artists  ”,  by  Albinia  Wherry, 
a  sumptuously  illustrated  art  book;  and  “Saints  of  Italy” 
legends  retold  for  children  by  Ella  Noyes,  illustrated  by  Dora 
Noyes  after  Fra  Angelico  and  other  old  masters.  For  the 
“  Temple  Classics  ”  Mr.  T.  Okey  whose  name  if  we  mistake  not 
is  an  honoured  one  in  connexion  with  the  Toynbee  Travellers’ 
Club,  has  translated  Dante’s  “  Purgatorio  ”,  the  text  being 
revised  by  Dr.  Oelsner  and  the  “  arguments  ”  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Wicksteed,  M.A. 

Professor  Harrison  Moore,  of  Melbourne  University,  whose 
study  of  “  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ”  Mr.  Murray  will 
probably  issue  in  December,  treats  of  the  sources  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  colonies,  of  the  history  of  the  Federation 
movement,  of  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Common- 
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wealth,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  During 
the  present  month  Mr.  Murray  will  publish  a  teachers’  edition 
of  Stanley’s  “  Life  of  Arnold”,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch,  LL.D.,  a  work  which  has  been  set  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Certificate  1902.  Mr. 
Harry  de  Windt’s  “Finland  as  It  Is”,  a  work  having  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  ;  a  volume  of  essays  towards  a  constructive  policy  of 
“National  Education”,  edited  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  ;  a 
primer  by  Professor  Newcomb  on  “The  Fixed  Stars”,  Mr. 
John  Ward’s  “  Greek  Coins  and  their  Parent  Cities  ”,  and  a 
book  by  the  same  author  on  “  The  Sacred  Beetle  :  Egyptian 
Scarabs  in  Art  and  History”,  are  all  promised  during  the  next 
fortnight  by  Mr.  Murray. 

The  social  life  and  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
pictured  in  the  memoirs  of  Casanova  have  been  given  a  new 
setting  in  two  volumes  which  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have 
in  preparation,  the  editor  of  which  has  dispensed  with  the  long 
string  of  dubious  personal  anecdotes  that  have  hitherto  some¬ 
what  obscured  the  historical  importance  of  the  autobiography. 
Literary  and  anecdotal  interest  attaches  to  Count  de  la  Garde- 
Chambona’s  “  Recollections  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814- 
1815)”.  These  recollections  as  edited  by  Count  Fleury  have 
by  the  French  editor’s  desire  been  entrusted  for  translation  to 
the  author  of  “  An  Englishman  in  Paris  ”,  and  they  will  be 
issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  who  also  announce 
in  “A  Cape  Housekeeper’s  Diary”  by  Hildagonda  J.  Duckitt  a 
book  designed  for  the  every-day  use  of  residents  or  prospective 
settlers  in  South  Africa. 

Volume  IV.  of  Mr.  Nutt’s  “Arthurian  Romances  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  Malory  ”  will  be  devoted  to  “  Morien  ”,  which  has  been 
translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  Dutch  by  Jessie  L. 
Weston.  Miss  Edith  Rickert,  in  translating  seven  “lais”of 
Marie  de  France  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
reader  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  one  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
charming  and  popular  writer  of  short  stories  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
introduction  serviceable  on  a  number  of  disputed  points.  Mr. 
Nutt  has  also  in  the  press  a  reprint  of  the  first  English  version 
of  “The  Pleasaunt  Historie  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes”  (David 
Rowland’s)  edited  by  Dr.  Oelsner  ;  and  a  history  by  Murray  A. 
Potter,  of  Harvard,  of  the  genesis  and  use  of  the  theme  of 
“  Sohrab  and  Rustem  ”  in  literature  and  tradition. 

Mr.  Albert  Chevalier’s  “  Before  I  Forget :  Being  the  Auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Chevalier  d’ Industrie”,  is  to  be  issued  imme¬ 
diately  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  From  the  Unwin  press  we  are 
promised  very  shortly  Mr.  Harry  Furniss’  “Confessions  of  a 
Caricaturist”,  Professor  Villari’s  “Barbarian  Invasion  of  Italy”, 
a  portfolio  on  “  Indonesian  Art  ”  by  C.  M.  Pleyte,  whose 
general  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  art  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  ;  and  “  The 
Collected  Poems  of  Mary  F.  Robinson 

Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon  Mackenzie,  R.A.,  an  officer  who 
survived  the  horrors  of  Magersfontein  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
even  more  deadly  enteric  at  De  Aar,  left  a  work  which  Messrs. 
Longmans  are  about  to  issue  under  the  title  of  “Notes  for 
Hunting-men”.  Captain  Mackenzie  was  known  in  the  world 
of  sport  as  “Corty”.  To  this  memento  his  friend  Captain 
Schofield  has  written  an  introduction.  Messrs.  Longmans  are 
also  to  publish  this  month  “  The  Book  of  the  Rifle”,  by  Major 
the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle  ;  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of 
“Caroline  the  Illustrious,  Queen-Consort  of  George  II.”,  by 
W.  H.  Wilkins,  M.A.  ;  a  work  on  “The  Oriental  Club  and 
Hanover  Square  ”,  by  A.  F.  Baillie  ;  “  England  and  the  Holy 
See  ”,  an  essay  towards  Reunion,  by  the  Rector  of  Moreton-in- 
Marsh,  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Halifax  ;  “  The  Catholic 
Church  from  Within”,  for  which  Cardinal  Vaughan  has 
written  an  introduction  ;  a  second  series  of  essays  on  the 
science  of  religion  by  the  late  Prof.  Max  Muller  ;  a  book 
entitled  “The  Mind  of  a  Child”  by  Ennis  Richmond  ;  and  a 
new  novel  “The  Failure  of  Success”,  by  Lady  Mabel  Howard. 

Mr.  George  Allen’s  forthcoming  books  include  one  on  “  The 
Early  History  of  Venice  from  the  Foundation  to  the  Conquest 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1204”  by  F.  C.  Hodgson  ;  a  humoristic 
“book  for  young  people”,  “Wonders  in  Monsteidand”  by 
E.  D.  Cuming ;  and  two  plays  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Mr.  Henry  Frowde  promises  Professor  Bryce’s  “  Studies  in 
History  and  Jurisprudence”  ;  two  new  volumes,  edited  by  Dr. 
Gee,  of  the  late  Canon  Dixon’s  “  History  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  ”  ;  and 
Asser’s  “  Life  of  King  Alfred  ”,  together  with  the  “  Annals  of 
St.  Neot’s”  erroneously  ascribed  to  Asser,  edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  commentary,  by  W.  H.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

In  his  “  Bampton  Lectures  (1901)”  which  Messrs.  Methuen 
have  in  the  press  Principal  Robertson  will  set  forth  those 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  ” 
which  have  proved  of  guiding  value  to  himself  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  For  the  same  publishers  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce, 
formerly  an  assistant  master  at  the  famous  school,  has  compiled 
the  “Annals  of  Christ’s  Hospital 

Among  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  book-producing  world 
in  the  last  few  months  has  been  the  appearance  of  three  new 
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HURST  &  BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Mexico  as  I  Saw  it. 

By  Mrs.  ALEC  TWEEDIE.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  New  Map  of  Mexico.  One  vol.  crown  4to. 
21s.  net. 

To  the  South  Polar  Regions. 

Expedition  of  1898-1900.  By  LOUIS  BERNACCHI,  F.R.G.S.  Fully 
Illustrated  by  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  12s.  net. 

The  Hearts  of  Men. 

By  H.  FIELDING,  Author  of  “The  Soul  of  a  People,"  &c.  One  vol. 
demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Modern  Aspect  of  Central  Africa  and  some  little- 
known  Regions  Traversed  by  the  Tanganyika  Expedition  in  1899  and  1900. 
By  J.  E.  S.  MOORE,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  21s.  net. 

From  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

The  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North.  By  EWART  S. 
GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings 
by  A.  D.  McCormick  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan),  Original 
Drawings  by  E.  S.  Grogan,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  the 
Authors,  Maps,  &c.  1  vol.  crown  4to.  21s.  net. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

In  Spite  of  all. 

By  EDNA  LYALL,  Author  of  “  Donovan,"  “  We  Two,”  &c.  6s. 

Farden  Ha’. 

By  JOANNA  E.  WOOD,  Author  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Witches,”  &c.  6s. 

Straws  in  the  Wind. 

By  CARLTON  DAWE,  Author  of  “  The  Yellow  Man,"  “A  Bride  of  Japan, 
&c.  6s. 

The  Little  Saint  of  God. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Red  Terror.  By  Lady  FAIRLIE  CUNINGHAME, 
Author  of  “  A  Wandering  Star,”  &c.  6s. 

The  Gail  of  the  Future. 

By  Mrs.  BERTRAM  TANQUERY,  Author  of  “  Hoya  Corney."  6s. 

Flower  and  Thorn. 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY,  Author  of  “  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,” 

&c.  6s. 

The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Molyneux. 

By  CECIL  HEADLAM,  Author  of  “The  Story  of  Nuremberg,”  &c.  6s. 

Poor  Elisabeth. 

By  M.  HAMILTON,  Author  of  “  The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott,”  &c.  6s. 

Bloom  or  Blight 

By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS,  Author  of  “  The  Thorn  Bit.”  6s. 

Aylwin. 

By  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  In 
i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Introduction  and  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 

Bequeathed. 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  3s.  6d. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 
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FREEMANTLE  &  CO.’S 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  and  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 


THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

By  J.  H.  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

With  120  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton,  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  C.  A.  Shepperson. 

2  vols.  large  square  8vo.  £3  3s.  net. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  2  vols.  price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Booksellers. 

A  Special  Illustrated  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  Application. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

A  Comedy  by  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 
Decorated  throughout  by  Robert  Anning  Bell. 

Small  folio,  cover  in  green  and  white,  6s.  net ;  white  cloth  gilt,  in  box, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Large  Paper  Edition, /cap.  folio ,  hand-made  Paper ,  limited  to  150  copies , 
each  copy  signed  by  the  artist ,  price  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Booksellers. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S 
DREAM. 

A  New  Edition  designed  expressly  for  Children, 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Railton, 

Author  and  Illustrator  of  that  charming  book  for  children  entitled  “  Lily 
and  the  Lift.” 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  4to.  5s.  net. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  AN  INDIAN  LADY, 

Dealing  with  the  Life  and  Romance  of  Indian  Women. 

LOVE  AND  LIFE  BEHIND 
THE  PURDAH. 

By  CORNELIA  SORABJI. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  an  Introductory 
Note  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and  a  Letter 
to  the  Author  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“POEMS,”  by  ALFRED  LORD 
TENNYSON. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Wood-blocks,  and  in  many 
cases  duplicates  in  Photogravure  (from  Photographs  of  the 
Original  Drawing  before  the  wood  was  cut),  by  Millais, 
Rossetti,  and  W.  Holman  Hunt.  Preface  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell.  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  PIolman  Hunt. 

Fcap.  4to.  £ i  is.  net.  Large  Paper  Edition.  150  Copies. 

HISTORIC  FAMILIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Mr.  W.  A.  LINDSAY, 

Windsor  Herald,  K.C.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Peerage  Counsel. 

The  House  of  Douglas.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Editor.  2  vols.  large  8vo.  £2.  2s.  net. 

The  House  of  Percy.  By  Gerald  Brenan.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  large  8vo.  £2  2s.  net.  ( Ready  in 
January,  1901.)  Also  a  limited  Large  Paper  Edition. 

TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Coloured  Title-page,  Cover 
Design,  and  14  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Robert  Anning 
Bell,  and  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Large  crown  8vo.  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

100  Copies  only  are  bound  in  Vellum  with  Mr.  Anning  Bell's  Design 
stamped  in  gold,  the  price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 

THE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE 
BROTHERS  GRIMM. 

Including  some  of  their  best  Coblin  Stories. 

A  new  Translation  by  Mrs.  EDGAR  LUCAS. 
Illustrated  with  100  Drawings  by  Arthur  Rackham.  With 
Frontispiece,  Title-page,  and  Cover  Design  lithographed  in 
Colours. 

Cloth,  large  square  8vo.  6s.  net. 


THE  MILITARY  MAXIMS  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Translated  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  G.  C.  D’AGUILAR,  C.B. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “  An  Absent-minded 
War,”  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Napoleon,  from  the 
celebrated  painting  by  Vernet,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  Catalogue  and  special  Illustrated  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  post  free 
to  any  address. 

FREEMANTLE  &  CO.,  217  Piccadilly,  W, 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.  s  List. 


With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  8  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
8vo.  16s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 

K.C.S.I. 

Author  of  “The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  “The  Old  Missionary,” 
“  A  History  of  British  India,”  &c. 

By  FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S. 

Late  of  H.M.  India  Civil  Service. 


With  7  Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.  18s.  net. 

MARY  RICH  (1625-1678), 

COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK: 

Her  Family  and  Friends. 

By  CHARLOTTE  FELL  SMITH. 

***  This  work  is  based  upon  a  large  mass  of  autobiographical 
material  hitherto  unpublished,  and  is  ilhistrated  by  portraits  from  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Marston,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Holkham,  and  from  other  collections ,  public  and  private,  and  also  with 
three  original  drawings  of  Lees  Priory  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  West, 
A.R.W.S. 


MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE  GREY,  BART., 

C.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  London. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

%*  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  volume  privately  printed  in  1 884.  Sir 
George  Grey  held  various  offices  in  the  Ministries  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  but  he  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  Home  Secretary  during  the  Chartist  troubles  of  1848. 

HENRY  SCHOMBERG  KERR:  Sailor 

and  Jesuit.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  of  Abbotsford.  With 
2  Portraits  and  a  Map  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  on  the  Zambesi.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  ON  KING- 

CRAFT.  From  the  Original  Manuscript.  With  Reminiscences  and  Turkish 
Stories.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whjttall,  President  of  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commetce  of  Turkey.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series — Essays  on  the 

Science  of  Religion.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Contents. — Forgotten  Bibles  (1SS4) — Ancient  Prayers— Indian  Fables  and 
Esoteric  Buddhism  (1893) — The  Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India  (1894) — The 
Kutho-Daw  (1895) — Buddha’s  Birth  Place  (1898)  —  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity  (1894)— The  Religions  of  China  (1900)  : — 1.  Confucianism  ;  2.  Taoism  ; 
3.  Buddhism  and  Christianity — The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  (1894) — 
Why  I  am  not  an  Agnostic  (1894) — Is  Man  Immortal? 

THE  MARQUIS  D’ARGENSON  ;  and 

RICHARD  THE  SECOND.  Two  Critical  Essays.  By  Reginald  Rankin, 
M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “A 
Subaltern’s  Letters  to  His  Wife,”  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

BIBLIA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 

sometime  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.:  being  the  Story  of 
God’s  Chosen  People  after  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Earth, 
written  anew  for  Children.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  from  WITHIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD.  By  Ennis  Rich- 

mond.  Author  of  “Boyhood,”  and  “Through  Boyhood,  to  Manhood.” 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  VICAR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  By 

Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Barnstaple. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“  The  book,  as  a  whole,  may  not  be  one  which  young  women  will  readily  turn  to, 
but  once  they  get  a  hint  of  the  amusing  character  of  the  chapters  on  love  and 
marriage,  the  *  Vicar  and  his  Friends  ’  will  be  sure  to  be  run  upon  at  the  libraries. 
More  sedate  people  will  find  enjoyment  in  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  graver 
subjects.” — The  Scotsman . 


FICTION. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS.  By  Lady 

Mabel  Howard,  Author  of  “The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY.  By  S.  Levett- Yeats, 

Author  of  “  The  Honour  of  Savelli,”  “  The  Chev  alier  d’Auriac,”  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL 

AND  MR.  HYDE,  with  other  Fables.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Re-issue.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

***  This  re-issue  is  bound  in  buckram ,  wUh  gilt  top ,  uniform  with 
other  volumes  of  the  Author’s  works . 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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firms  of  publishers,  namely  Mr.  H.  W.  Bell,  whose  Unit 
Library  is  already  familiar  through  persistent  advertising, 
Messrs.  Anthony  Treherne,  who  seem  to  have  a  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  sporting  element,  and  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co.  the 
well-known  educational  publishers  of  the  United  States. 
Messrs.  Ginn’s  books  which  are  far  from  being  strangers  to 
the  British  market,  will  henceforth,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Matheson,  be  issued  in  England  direct,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto, 'through  an  agency. 

To  the  volume  of  Oxford  essays  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
announce  for  publication  early  in  1902,  the  contributors  will 
include  Dr.  Stout,  Dr.  Rashdall,  Dr.  Bussell,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller.  For  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  Modern  Science  Manuals 
Mr.  Wm.  Adgie  has  prepared  a  text-book  on  “  Modern  Book- 
Keeping  and  Accounts  ”.  The  same  house  announces  a  work 
on  “  Domestic  Economy  ”  by  Miss  Ethel  R.  Lush,  of  Ipswich  ; 
and  a  second  edition  of  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford’s  “  Lectures 
and  Essays  ”  with  biographical  introduction  by  Sir  F.  Pollock. 

The  late  Canon  T wells,  who  was  one  of  the  revisers  of 
“  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  and  a  hymn-writer  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit  left  a  volume  of  “  Sermons  and  Hymns  ”  which 
Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co.  have  nearly  ready. 

An  anonymous  novel,  “The  Fall  of  Lord  Paddockslea” 
which  Mr.  Heinemann  is  to  issue  next  week  is  described  by 
the  publisher  as  “  an  intimate  representation  of  modern  politics 
and  political  society”.  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
announce  “The  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  of  Olney.  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black 
who  have  prepared  a  delightful  “  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott”  will  have  ready  shortly  an  illustrated  work 
on  Japan  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes.  A.  Lincoln  Green  is  the 
author  of  “  The  End  of  an  Epoch  ”  an  imaginative  work  which 
Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish.  Messrs.  Chatto  have  in  hand 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  most  popular  novel 
“  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ”.  Mr.  Freemantle  has  in  the 
press  a  novel  of  Indian  life  by  Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin.  Messrs.  Stevens 
have  nearly  ready  “  The  Lawyer’s  Annual  Library  ”. 

Messrs.  Chambers  announce  a  departure  with  their  “Journal”. 
The  Christmas  part  will  contain,  as  a  supplement,  some  special 
coloured  plates  reproduced  from  early  sketches  by  Sir  John 
Millais,  illustrating  memories  of  the  artist  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Fenn.  The  Christmas  number  of  the  “Pall  Mall 
Magazine”  will  contain  an  important  literary  article  by  Mr.  W. 
Sharp  dealing  with  the  close  relationship  that  has  existed  so 
long  between  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Watts  Dunton. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Vol.  XIII.  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s. 

“  Every  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete  as  regards  the  play  treated.” 

A  thenceum. 


UPPINCOTTS  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Containing  Notices  of  over  125,000  Places,  with  recent  and  authentic  Informa¬ 
tion  respecting  every  Portion  of  the  Globe.  New  Revised  Edition,  with  a 
Supplement.  Thick  Imperial  8vo.  (pp.  2,636),  handsomely  half-bound  morocco, 
£2  1  os.  _ 

LIPPINCOTT’S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

New  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  brought  up  to  1901.  Thick 
imperial  8vo.  (pp.  3,550),  handsomely  half-bound  morocco,  £2  10s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  COACHING. 

By  Fairman  Rogers.  With  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  183 
Engravings  in  the  Text.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  £1  4s.  net. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  published.” — Road. 

“  A  marvel  of  thoroughness.  Nothing  has  been  overlooked,  nothing  slighted.” 

Sportsman. 

“  Replete  with  information  for  amateurs.” — Times . 


HISTORY  OF  AMERICA  BEFORE  COLUMBUS. 

According  to  Documents  and  Approved  Authors. 

By  P.  DE  ROO. 

Vol.  I.  AMERICAN  ABORIGINES.  Vol.  II.  EUROPEAN  IMMIGRANTS. 
Two  vols.  large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  £1  ios.  net. 


NEW  MILITARY  NOVELS. 

By  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING. 

IN  SPITE  OF  FOES :  or,  Ten  Years’  Trial.  With 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RAY’S  DAUGHTER :  a  Story  of  Manila.  With 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  TROOPER  GALAHAD.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

_  London  :  36  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
Philadelphia  :  Washington  Square. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON ,  HUMOROUS ,  GRACEFUL , 
VIRILE ,  AND  ALTOGETHER  DELIGHTFUL. 

NEIL  MUNRO’S  GREATEST  ROMANCE. 

THE  SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Neil  Munro.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  A.  S.  Boyd.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says: — “  In  incident,  and  stir,  and  movement,  and  in  the 
diverse  qualities  covered  by  the  word  ‘  go,’  Mr.  Neil  Munro’s  new  story  must  take 
a  high  place,  if  not  the  highest,  among  his  writings.  It  is  a  genuine  tale  of 
adventure  that  never  lags  or  hangs  in  the  telling,  and  ever  and  anon  stirs  the  blood 
and  catches  the  breath.” 

THE  SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Neil  Munro, 

Author  of  “  John  Splendid.” 

The  Scotsman  says  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Neil  Munro  stands  by 
himself  among  Scottish  novelists,  and  that  nobody  exactly  competes  with  his 
particular  blend  of  qualities — sound  scholarship,  fine  workmanship,  audacity,  dis¬ 
tinction,  sheer  eccentricity,  and  an  all-pardoning  grace.” 

THE  SHOES  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Neil  Munro, 

Author  of  “  Gilian  the  Dreamer.” 

The  Evening  News  says  : — “  If  you  want  a  stirring  tale,  you  have  it  here.” 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CHRISTABEL  COLERIDGE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WINDS  OF  CATHRIGG.  By  Christabel 

Coleridge.  Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan.  Price  6s. 

CHRISTOPHER  HARE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HOW  CYNTHIA  WENT  A  MAYING  :  An  Historical 

Romance.  By  Christopher  Hare.  Price  3s.  6d. 


Third  Edition  Now  Ready. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS  :  as  Marks  of  the  Way 

of  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

MEMORANDA  PAULINA.  Studies  in  St.  Paul’s 

Epistles.  By  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.,  Author  of  “The  Table  Talk  of 
Jesus,”  “Judgment,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  BIOGRAPHY  BY  F.  D.  HOW. 

NOBLE  WOMEN  OF  OUR  TIME.  By  F.  D.  How, 

Author  of  “Life  of  Bishop  Walsham  How,”  “Life  of  Bishop  Selwyn,”  &c. 
With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“GOOD  WORDS.”  Annual  Volume,  1901.  Profusely 

Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  royal  8vo.  full  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE.”  Annual  Volume,  1901. 

Charmingly  Illustrated,  royal  8vo.  full  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


ISBISTER  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 


A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST.— JUST  OUT. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JEAN  INGELOW 

and  her  EARLY  FRIENDS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
“  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  unassuming  little  memoir.” — Atkenceum. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

This  revised  edition  contains  an  Appendix  on  the  Articles,  and  considerably  enlarged 
Notes  on  the  Occasional  Offices  and  the  Ordinal. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  :  Its  History,  Language, 

and  Contents.  By  the  REV.  CANON  EVAN  DANIEL,  M.A.  Extra 
large  crown  8vo.  700  pages,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“So  large,  wide,  and  speedy  a  circulation  is  proof  of  the  high  merit  of  this 
treatise.” — Guardian  (second  notice). 


LAITY  IN  COUNCIL.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 

and  Social  Problems.  By  Lay  Members  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  ios.  6d. 

“  Worth  reading  as  a  guide  to  certain  tendencies  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Church.” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 


A  MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  HENRY  TWELLS,  M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Very  REV.  WILLIAM  CLAVELL 
INGRAM,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Peterborough.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  a  man  who  was  as  exemplary  in  his  life  as 
he  was  able  and' accomplished.” — Spectator. 


MR.  GORDON  BROWNE’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  HANS  ANDERSEN.  With 

Introduction  by  EDWARD  CLODD,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Uniform  with  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo. 
extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  and  his  NOBLE 

KNICHTS.  Stories  from  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  Morte  Darthur.  By 
MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  PROFESSOR  HALES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

“  Truly  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  excellent  gift-books  of  the  year.” 

Literature. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 
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SANDS  &  CO. 


MARY  THE  FIRST,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND.  By 

J.  M.  Stone.  An  Unbiassed  View  of  the  Causes  and  Results  of  Events  in 
Queen  Mary’s  Reign.  Demy  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  vivid  and  interesting  picture  both  of  the  Queen  and  her  people." 

Daily  News. 

**  The  author  has  brought  wide  reading  and  critical  research  to  bear  on  the  sub* 
j  ect. ” — Scots,  vi  an. 

“The  bei-t  hbtory  of  Mary  and  her  times  that  has  yet  appeared.” — Bookman, 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  AMAZONS.  By  the  late  Baron 

de  Santa  Anna  Nery.  Translated  by  G.  Humphery,  F.R.G.S.  Liberally 
illustrated  and  coma  ning  a  Map  of  “The  State  of  the  Amazon,”  and  a  very 
complete  Index.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

FIRST  EDITION,  10,000. 

MEN  v.  DEVILS.  By  T.  Kingston  Clarke.  Ulus- 

trated  by  J.  Hassall.  A  striking  Novel,  containing  startling  revelations  of 
Stock  Exchange  Practices.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PETER:  A  PARASiTE.  By  E.  M.  Albanesi,  Author 

of  “  The  Rlunder  of  an  Innocent.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CONCERNING  SOME  FOOLS  AND  THEIR  FOLLY. 

By  Newton  Sandars.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  CLEVER  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  MARRIED  LIFE  UNDER 
TRYING  CONDITIONS. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  LAURENTIA.  By  Marie 

Haultmont.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  In  many  respects  remarkable,  intensely  emotional . alight  and  alive  with 

passionate  conviction.” — Atherueum. 

“  It  is  well  worth  reading.”  St.  James's  Gazette. 

LENA  LAIRD.  By  W.  J.  Laidlay,  Author  of  “The 

Royal  Academy  :  its  Uses  and  Abuses.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“We  highly  recommend  this  book.” — Queen. 

THE  PLACE  OF  DREAMS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

Barry,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  appreciate  finely  written  narratives  of 
the  supernatural.” — Lloyd's. 

THE  CASE  AND  THE  CURE.  By  Gertrude  Gordon. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  _ 

“  Clever  and  interesting.” — Scotsman. 

“  Distinctly  amusing  and  readable.” — Jewish  Chronicle. 

“  Bright  and  unaffected.  ” — Outlook. 

THE  SACRED  PRECINCTS  OF  THE  CLOSE.  A 

pretty  Story  of  Social  Life  in  a  Cathedral  City.  By  Sydney  Wardase. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LONDON  :  12  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND. 


BLAGKIE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  STORIES  BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

WITH  ROBERTS  TO  PRETORIA:  A  Tale 

of  the  South  African  War.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey. 
R.I.,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.  6s. 

AT  THE  POINT  OF  THE  BAYONET:  A 

Tale  of  the  Mahratta  War.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  Wal  Pac.et, 
and  2  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.  6s. 

TO  HERAT  AND  CABUL :  A  Story  of  the 

First  Afghan  War.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  and  a  Map,- 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.  5s. 


WITH  BULLER  IN  NATAL  ;  OR,  A  BORN 

LEADER.  With  10  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.  6s. 

“  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty’s  annual  instalments  of  boys’ 
books.” — Pall  Malt  Gazette. 


BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

A  GIRL  OF  GALWAY.  With  8  full-page 

Illustrations  by  John  H.  Bacon.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBINSON— WALTER  JERROLD. 

NONSENSE,  NONSENSE.  With  28  pages 

in  full  colour,  36  pages  in  two  colours,  cover  design  and  end  papers  by 
Charles  Robinson.  Verses  by  Walter  Jerrold.  Picture  boards,  cloth 
back,  6s. 

BY  STEWART-ORR— JOHN  BRYMER. 

GAMMON  AND  SPINACH.  Pictures  by 

Stewart-Orr.  Verses  by  John  Brymer.  Cover  design  and  24  pages  in 
full  colour.  Picture  boards,  6s. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

“  Uncommon  and  Fascinating.”— Spectator. 

THE  FIERY  DAWN.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge, 

Author  of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces.”  6s. 

Spectator  :  “A  novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mary  Coleridge  is 
not  an  everyday  occurrence ,  but  an  event  to  be  marked  with  red  chalk 
in  the  diary  of  the  reviewer.  ‘  The  Fiery  Dawn  ’  is  steeped  from  end 
to  end  in  the  magic  atmosphere  of  enchantment.  The  story  has  the 
glamour  of  a  very  beautiful  and  brilliant  dream.  We  never  remember 
to  have  encountered  a  book  richer  in  engaging  characters.''1 

CYNTHIA’S  WAY.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Sidgwick,  Author  of  “The  Inner  Shrine.”  6s.  [Second Impression. 

THE  ARBITER.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  6s. 

The  Onlooker. — “  Brimful  of  cleverness.” 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

LINKS  WITH  THE  PAST.  By  Mrs. 

Charles  Bagot.  With  Photogravure  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Standard. —  “Everyone  who  appreciates  a  volume  of  well-bred  political  and 
social  gossip  ought  to  read  Mrs.  Bagot’s  ‘  Links  with  the  Past.’  ” 

Times. — “  Mrs.  Bagot  has  had  all  the  advantages  which  a  long  life  and  the  best 
society  give  to  the  memoir  writer.  Add  to  these  an  excellent  memory,  keen  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  a  decided  gift  of  expression,  and  we  have  all  the  materials  for  a  most 
pleasant  pot  pourri." 

Yorkshire  Post. — “  A  treasury  of  anecdote  and  observation.  It  would  be  possible 
to  fill  many  columns  of  a  newspaper  with  tit-bits  from  this  charming  book.” 

MEMORIALS  of  the  Very  Rev.  W.  C. 

Lake,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham,  1869-1894.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lake. 
Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  16s.  [Next  week. 

IMPERIUM  ET  LIBERTAS.  By  Bernard 

Holland.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  very  remarkable  book,  eminently  instructive.  The 
newest  political  thought  is  addressed  to  the  beginnings  and  the  desirability  of  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  rtriiish  Empire.  They  are  not  all  d- earners  and 
faddists,  who  commend  the  change  and  would  hasten  it.  Of  such  is  >vi  r.  Bernard 
Holland,  a  man  whose  studies,  whose  sagacity,  who>e  freedom  from  the  limitations 
of  partisanship  and  the  heats  of  controversy,  entitle  him  to  a  respectful  hearing 
whenever  he  speaks.” 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


GINN  &  COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

9  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Messrs.  GINN  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers  of  the  United  States, 
have  just  opened  their  own  branch  office  at  the  above  address,  under  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Matheson  as  their  representative  in  London.  Through  this  office  all  business  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  British  Colonies  and 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  will  now  be  conducted.  Special  facilities 
are  given  for  the  inspection  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company’s  publications  by  all 
interested  in  educational  matters. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  well-illustrated  books  for  children  designed 
to  evoke  an  early  interest  in  the  study  of  history,  geography,  and  plant  and  animal 
life.  There  is  a  variety  of  these  books  especially  adapted  for  Christmas  gifts  and 
prizes.  Among  these  are  : 

THE  JANE  ANDREWS  SERIES. 

THE  SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS  WHO  LIVE  ON  THE 

ROUND  BALL  THAT  FLOATS  IN  THE  AIR.  gs. 

The  “  Seven  Little  Sisters”  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  young  folk 
of  as  many  races. 

EACH  AND  ALL  :  THE  SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS  PROVE 

THEIR  SISTERHOOD,  ss. 

TEN  BOYS  WHO  LIVED  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  LONG 

AGO  TO  NOW.  2s. 

The  experiences  ot  ten  lads  here  afford  illustrations  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
various  races  at  different  stages  of  human  progress. 

THE  STORIES  MOTHER  NATURE  TOLD  HER  CHILDREN. 

2S. 

Descriptive  stories  of  natural  processes,  such  as  coral  building,  the  formation  of 
coal  deposits  and  the  growth  of  grain. 

THE  STORIES  OF  MY  FOUR  FRIENDS.  2s. 

Natural  changes  related  by  each  of  the  lour  seasons  personified  for  that  purpose. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PLAYS.  2s. 

Class  games  thoroughly  illustrating  the  uses  of  geography. 

THE  WILLIAM  J.  LONG  SERIES. 

Charming  stories  of  animal  life  told  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject' 
and  the  point  of  view  of  children. 

WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK.  2s. 

WILDERNESS  WAYS.  2s. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  WOODS.  2s. 

FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE.  G.  F.  Atkinson.  2s.  6d, 

Richly  illustrated,  realistic  descriptions  of  plant  life  and  plant  work. 

WIGWAM  STORIES.  Mary  C.  Judd.  3s.  Descriptive  of  the 

various  Tribes  of  Red  Men,  their  customs,  traditions  and  myths,  and  their 
conditions  of  life  to-day. 

SHORT  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  A.  F. 

LAISDELL.  IS.  6d. 
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W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST. 

^  V  V  T  VT  TVTVVT 

“LINESMAN’S”  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR 

— —  — 

THE  SECOND  IMPRESSION  OF 

" LINESMAN’S "  Book,  WORDS  BY  AN 

EYE-WITNESS:  the  Struggle 
in  Natal,  is  NOW  READY,  the  First  \ 
Impression  having  been  exhausted  on 

clay  of  publication.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

. _ 

CECIL  RHODES:  a  Study  of  a  Career.  | 

By  Howard  Hensman,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  Rhodesia.” 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

[ Shortly . 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

TENNYSON.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

“All  who  read  Tennyson . will  be  grateful  for  Mr.  Lang’s  admirable  survey  of 

the  master  ...He  has  done  wonders  in  his  limited  space.” — Athcnceum . 

SECOND  EDITION  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

TENNYSON.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Being  the  New  Volume  of  “  Modern  English  Writers.” 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“  All  is  delightsome  reading  and  compact  of  the  talent  of  Mr.  Lang.” 

Morning  Post. 

SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

SEPOY  GENERALS  :  Wellington  to 

Roberts.  By  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E.,  Ex-Director  of  Records, 
Government  of  India.  With  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Summary  of  Contents.  —  Duke  of  Wellington — Sir  David  Baird 
— Sir  Herbert  B.  Edwardes  -  Sir  Charles  Napier — Sir  Thomas  Munro 
— Sir  William  Lockhart — Sir  Donald  Stewart — General  John  Jacob — 
Earl  Roberts. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

A  PALACE  OF  DREAMS,  and  other 

Verse.  By  Ada  Bartrick  Baker.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

A  LEADER  OF  LIGHT  HORSE: 

Life  of  Hodson  of  Hodson’s  Horse.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter. 
With  a  Portrait  and  2  Maps,  demy  Svo.  16s. 

“  The  life  story  of  a  very  remarkable  man.” — Spectator. 

“  The  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.” — Guardian. 

“The  book  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  whether  to  soldiers  or  civilians.” 

Daily  Mail. 

NEW  SIX- SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  END  OF  AN  EPOCH.  Being 

the  Personal  Narrative  of  Adam  Godwin,  the  Survivor.  By 

A.  Lincoln  Green. 

A  MAN  OF  DEVON.  By  John  Sinjohn. 

JOE  WILSON  AND  HIS  MATES. 

By  Henry  Lawson,  Author  of  “The  Country  I  Come 
From,”  &c. 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  LOBA.  By 

Nellie  K.  Blissett. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.  In  10 

Vols.  gilt  top,  demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net  each.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispieces,  from  Drawings  by  William  IIatherell,  R.I., 
Edgar  Bundy,  R.I.,  Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  Claud  A.  Shepper- 
son,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Max  Cowper, 
and  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

THE  WARWICK  EDITION.  In  12 

Vols.  4  x  65. 

Cloth  limp,  gilt  top,  2s,  net  per  volume. 

Imitation  leather  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

Leather  limp,  gilt  top,  with  Book-marker,  3s.  net  per  volume. 
Half  vellum  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d  net  per  volume. 

***  These  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  styles  of  extra 
Bindings  for  presentation. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SEELEY  AND  C0.’S  LIST. 


THE  PORTFOLIO  MONOGRAPHS.  No.  42. 

MEDIAEVAL  LONDON.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Benham,  D.D..  and  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Corporation 
qf  London.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  4  Plates  printed  in  Colour, 
and  many'  other  Illustrations.  5s.  net  ;  or  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

NOW  READY,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PAINTS  AND  PAINTING. 

By  A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

“It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  successful  way  in  which  Professor 
Church  has  treated  his  subject.” — Athenceum. 

NOW  READY. 

WIDOW  WILEY,  and  Some  Other  Old  Folk.  By 

Brown  Linnet.  With  20  Illustrations,  mostly  Photographed  from  Life  by 
the  Author.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

“  A  literary  and  artistic  pearl  of  great  price. . The  actual  people  and  scenes 

described  are  reproduced  by  the  same  artistic  soul  and  hand  that  has  written  them 
down  for  us.  And  what  delightful  writing  it  is — restrained,  humorous,  thoughtful.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OLD  BLACKFRIARS.  In  the  Days  of  Van  Dyck, 

A  Story  by  Beatrice  Marshall,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Emma 
Marshall,”  See.  With  8  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

SACHARISSA.  Some  Account  of  Dorothy  Sidney, 

Countess  of  Sunderland.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Ady.  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
5  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  delightful  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MADAME :  a  Life  of  Henrietta.  Daughter  of 

Charles  I.  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Ady.  Second  Edition. 
With  5  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  The  Merry  Monarch’s  lively  and  entertaining  epistles  to  his  sister,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  probably 
unsurpassed  save  by  Pepys’  wonderful  Diary.” — Daily  News. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

GENERAL  JOHN  JACOB,  Commandant  of  the 

Sind  Irregular  Horse  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad.  By  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 

“Jacob  of  Jacob’s  Horse  was  an  ideal  organiser  and  leader  of  irregular  cavalry. 
Ill  South  Africa  to-day  he  would  be  hunting  the  Boers  as  they  never  have  been 
hunted.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  DRAGONS.  Talks  with 

Boys  on  Some  Subj'ects  of  Interest  to  them.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Dawson,  J 
Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Bishop  Hannington.”  is.  6d. 

“Sound  and  practical . Written  with  a  spirit  and  verve  that  will  commend  it  to 

young  readers.” — Scotsman. 


London:  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 


TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


EAST  OP  SUES.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  says  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

Vanity  Fair  says  : — “  An  unusually  able  volume . a  creepy,  clever  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : — “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out . The 

book  is  more  than  readable,  ai  d  we  look  for  Mr.  Tremayne’s  next  with  interest.” 
The  People  says  : — “  A  book  to  be  read  by  men  and  women  of  the  world.” 

The  Western  Morning  News  says: — “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great 
daring  and  equal  excellence.” 

“M&B”  LQRRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of 
open  air  and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Dr.  Helen 

Bourchier.  Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 


LOUIS  ¥vTAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGC 

Containing  nearly  ioo  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Herman  Merivale,  Lady  Ban¬ 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart.,  & c.  Price  is. 


THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

STAGE  SILHOUETTES.  By  Sidney  Dark. 

Price  is.  |  Ready  shortly. 


ANTHONY  TREIIERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 


-rinted  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
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One  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  first  administrative  acts 
in  Sind  had  been  the  abolition  of  a  tax  upon  imported 
grain,  known  as  transit  duty.  When  he  found  the 
“Bombay  Times”  denouncing  him  for  having  re¬ 
imposed  the  very  duty  which  he  had  abolished,  he 
“  laughed  at  what  he  knew  must  be  in  due  time  found 
to  be  pure  inventions  But  he  did  not  laugh  when  he 
learnt  (by  an  accident)  that  the  Bombay  Government 
had  transmitted  to  Calcutta  a  secret  note  of  Council 
charging  him  with  establishing  a  monopoly  of  grain 
and  making  up  a  false  revenue,  and  when  he  received 
letters  from  Lord  Ripon  and  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  calling  him  to  account  for  his 
alleged  misconduct.  Nor  did  it  end  there,  for  in  1857, 
four  years  after  his  death,  the  charge  was  again 
brought  up  against  him  in  a  return  presented  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  are  facts  that  seem  to  prove  that  a  British 
officer  is  not  “so  far  superior  to  the  press  that  its 
criticism  cannot  and  should  not  touch  him  The 
press  to-day  is  the  educator  of  public  opinion.  There 
are  times  when  public  opinion  forces  the  hands  of  those 
in  authority,  as  when  it  obliged  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  to  swallow  their  dislike  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  send  him  out  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  in  1849.  But,  it  was  the  same  public 
•opinion  that  clamoured  for  the  recall  of  Viscount 
Gough,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was — as  Sir  William 
Napier  said — “a  noble  soldier  of  fifty  years’  service 
who  had  never  shrunk  from  responsibility,  danger  or 
labour”.  The  same  nation  that  lionised  Charles 
Napier  was  half  inclined  to  lynch  Lord  Gough.  Not 
even  an  Admiral  Dewey  and  a  Field-Marshal  Earl 
Roberts  are  “so  far  superior  to  the  press  that  its 
criticisms  cannot  touch  them”.  Within  a  year  of  the 
heyday  of  their  glory  we  have  seen  the  breath  of 
popular  favour  blow  cold  both  on  one  and  on  the 
other.  The  careers  of  our  late  and  present  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  of  the  Army  afford  in  themselves 
sufficient  proof  that  the  criticisms  of  the  press  can 
touch  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  soldiers.  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts’  occupation  and  defence  of  Kabul  in 
1879-80  was  perhaps  his  finest  feat  of  arms  ;  yet  it 
threatened,  owing  to  public  and  press  clamour,  to 
lead  to  his  professional  ruin. 

I  am  yours  obediently, 

The  Author  of  “  The  Army 
and  the  Press.” 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  CRIMINALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

30  Brinkburn  Avenue,  Gateshead. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  W. 
Haldane  Porter  on  the  “Treatmentof Young  Criminals” 
in  your  issue  of  2  November.  Whilst  believing  that 
the  London  Prison  Visitors’  Association  will  greatly 
assist  those  young  offenders  who  may  come  within  its 
scope  I  am  convinced  it  will  only  touch  the  fringe  of 
such  a  vast  problem. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  “  Causes  of  Crime  ”  we 
must  go  in  the  path  indicated  by  the  Report  of  the 
Prison  Commission  of  1895  which  reported  :  “To  deal 
effectively  with  crime  we  must  cut  off  the  supply.” 
Whilst  awaiting  a  thorough  attempt  on  the  lines  of  the 
recommendation  of  this  Commission,  we  should  urge  the 
importance  of  substitutes  for  imprisonment  because  it 
has  been  proved  that  these  substitutes  are  much  more 
effective  remedies  for  crime  than  the  silence,  solitude  and 
monotony  of  the  prison  cells.  All  statistics  on  this 
■point  show  that  offenders  who  have  been  convicted  but 
not  imprisoned  are  much  less  likely  to  offend  again 
than  those  who  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  They  are 
much  less  likely  to  become  habitual  offenders  and  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  permanent  army  of  crime.  These 
facts  are  proved  by  the  returns  relating  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Offenders  Act  in  England  and  the 
returns  relating  to  a  similar  Act  in  Belgium.  For 
young  offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  we  had  some  such 
penalty  as  forced  labour  without  imprisonment. 
Penalties  of  this  kind  exist  in  some  Continental  penal 
codes,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  this  principle  in 
operation  in  our  day  industrial  schools.  If  compulsory 


detention  and  compulsory  labour  are  so  successful  when 
applied  to  children  committed  to  day  industrial  schools, 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  a  system  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  would  be  equally  successful  if 
applied  to  those  young  criminals  between  the  ages 
stated  above.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Henderson. 


TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Public  Library  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide, 

7  October,  1901. 

Sir,  —  I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  by 
“  Litt.  D.”  on  Travelling  Libraries  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  for  31  August. 

Your  correspondent  is  apparently  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  system  managed  by  Mr.  H.  Parmelee  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  new.  I  therefore  venture  to  men¬ 
tion  that  identically  the  same  system  has  been  in 
operation  in  this  State  for  more  than  forty  years.  In 
June  1859  when  Mr.  Robert  Kay  (now  the  general 
director  of  the  Public  Library  of  South  Australia)  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  South  Australian  Institute,  he 
found  that  the  Committee  of  Management  had  decided 
to  establish  a  Travelling  Library,  and  had  purchased 
about  200  volumes  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Kay  immediately 
interested  himself  in  the  movement  and  had  much  to  do 
with  formulating  the  system  which  has  ever  since 
worked  excellently.  During  the  year  ended  June  1901, 
175  boxes  each  containing  30  volumes  were  circulated 
three  times  among  162  institutes,  which  actually 
received  15,750  fresh  volumes  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  these  book  boxes. 

Boxes  were  sent  as  far  away  as  298  miles  north-east 
and  323  south-east  of  Adelaide. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  a  paper 
which  was  read  before  the  Library  Association  of 
Australasia  in  1898  on  the  “  Circulation  of  Book  Boxes 
amongst  Country  Institutes  in  South  Australia  ”,  a  copy 
of  which  I  would  be  glad  to  send  to  your  correspondent, 
if  he  cares  to  have  one.  Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  G.  Adams. 

A  CHARGE  OF  PLAGIARISM  REBUTTED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Denning  Road,  Flampstead  Heath, 

13  November,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Mr.  Yeatman’s  new  pamphlet  “  Is 
Wm.  Shakespere’s  Will  Plolographic  ?  ”  he  has  taken  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  some  of  his  grievances. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  among  these  he  can 
reproach  me  for  borrowing  from  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  work 
without  acknowledgment. 

Now,  most  people  who  care  to  read  such  things 
know  that  my  “Shakespeare’s  Family”  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  “Genealogical  Magazine”  before  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee’s  “Life  of  Shakespeare”  came  out,  and 
that  in  this  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  me  more  than 
once.  The  manuscript  of  my  amended  and  extended 
issue  in  book-form  was  in  the  publisher’s  hands  at  the 
same  time.  I  kept  it  lying  there  for  three  years,  pending 
the  results  of  a  special  search  after  some  London 
Shakespeares. 

I  have  acknowledged  every  fact  I  have  borrowed  from 
anyone,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Yeatman.  But  as  I  had 
been  working  on  my  book  for  ten  years,  it  may  be  that 
I  have  found  for  myself  some  points  that  Mr.  Yeatman 
had  also  noted. 

I  never  wrote  for  “  The  Shakespearian  ”,  as  he  states. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes. 

CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

NOTE. — We  have  received  letters  as  to  Liverpool 
Cathedral  from  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  and  the  Hon. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  which  pressure  on  space  unfortu¬ 
nately  compels  us  to  hold  over  till  next  week.  They 
will  then  appear  together  with  D.  S.  M.’s  reply. — 
Ed.  S.  R. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  BASELESS  FABRIC  OF  A  NEW  GOSPEL. 

“  Diatessarica. ”  Part  II.  The  Corrections  of  Mark, 
adopted  bv  Matthew  and  Luke.  By  E.  A.  Abbott. 
London  :  Black.  1901.  15^-.  net. 

DR.  ABBOTT,  who  deserves  praise  for  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  planned  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Gospels,  has 
now  published  the  second  of  the  eight  volumes  of  his 
projected  work.  He  will,  no  doubt,  follow  many  lines 
of  research,  and  be  rewarded  in  due  time  by  discoveries 
of  importance  ;  but  he  has  started  badly.  In  our 
review  of  his  first  volume,  on  31  August,  1901,  we 
reserved  our  judgment,  though  we  could  not  speak 
hopefully  of  his  prospect  of  establishing  the  hypothesis 
to  which  it  was  devoted.  Now  that  the  sequel  has 
appeared,  containing  the  detailed  arguments  by  which 
it  is  supported,  his  failure  is  manifest.  His  thesis 
is  elaborate  and  imposing;  it  is  that  our  Gospel  of 
S.  Mark  was  composed  in  classical  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
that  what  we  have  is  a  rough  and  inaccurate  translation  ; 
that  this  translation  was  revised  soon  after  it  was  made, 
and  that  the  revision,  though  it  has  been  lost,  may  be 
traced  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  the  authors  of  which 
made  each  an  independent  use  of  it  (not  of  our  S.  Mark) 
and  corrected  or  attempted  to  correct  it  by  the  original 
Hebrew,  which  also  was  in  their  hands.  The  theory  is 
not  only  vulnerable  in  its  separate  parts,  but  doubtful 
from  its  very  complexity.  But  we  need  not  criticise  it 
on  these  grounds  ;  it  postulates  a  gospel  in  classical 
Hebrew,  and  if  Dr.  Abbott  cannot  convince  us  that  this 
once  existed  we  cannot  advance  one  step  with  him. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  unsupported  witness  of  verbal  conjectures. 
So  wide  are  the  possibilities  of  misreading  and  mis¬ 
spelling  and  misinterpreting  a  Semitic  language,  that 
with  patience  and  a  dictionary  any  result  that  is  desired 
may  be  attained.  Blass  has  found  an  Aramaic  original 
for  this  same  Gospel  of  S.  Mark,  and  Professor 
Margoliouth,  who  does  not  need  the  dictionary,  has 
evolved  a  wonderful  history  for  Ecclesiasticus.  We 
demand  some  independent  reason  for  thinking  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  gospel  in  classical  Hebrew  would  be 
written  by  one  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians. 
It  has  been  produced  in  modern  times,  by  Delitzsch  in  his 
Hebrew  New  Testament,  but  all  that  we  know  of  the 
literary  conditions  of  the  Apostolic  age  renders  it  as  un¬ 
likely  that  the  hypothetical  Evangelist  could  have 
written  Hebrew  in  the  style  of  Delitzsch  as  that  his 
presumed  translators  could  have  written  Greek  in  the 
style  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb.  Yet,  unless  we  assume  that 
a  Christian  of  the  first  century  could,  and  did,  write  like 
Delitzsch,  Dr.  Abbott’s  laborious  structure  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  may,  therefore,  refrain  from  considering 
how,  according  to  him,  one  Evangelist  mistranslated 
here,  and  another  corrected  him  there,  throughout  the 
synoptic  narrative.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  his 
reasoning  is  so  full  of  chains  of  mere  possibilities,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  is  that  of  extreme  improba¬ 
bility,  that  even  if  the  base  were  sound  the  building 
could  not  stand.  Nor  is  his  work  interesting  as  a 
whole  ;  it  is  a  monument  of  dogged  perseverance,  as  of 
one  determined,  whatever  its  quality,  to  produce  a  pre¬ 
scribed  quantity  of  material.  From  time  to  time,  it  is 
true,  we  are  arrested  by  some  novel  and  valuable  re¬ 
mark,  or  by  some  striking  examples  of  language  which 
favour  his  theories  ;  but  these  last  do  not  exceed,  in 
number  or  importance,  the  coincidences  which  we 
expect  to  find  in  any  series  of  phenomena  literary  or 
historic. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  regret  a  failure  such  as  has 
often  befallen  scholars.  We  must  now  complain  of  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  in  which  English  divines  are 
accustomed  to  approach  their  subject.  Dr.  Abbott’s 
passion  for  his  hypotheses  has  grown  with  indulgence, 
till  he  has  lost  all  respect  for  the  Gospel  and  all  sense 
of  probability.  He  lectures  the  Evangelist,  as  though 
he  were  his  schoolmaster,  for  the  “  uncouthness  ”  of  his 
Greek  ;  but  he  has  himself  forgotten  the  first  lesson  of 
criticism,  the  danger  of  the  proclivis  lectio.  Wherever 
he  can  see,  or  imagine,  a  difficulty  he  pronounces  that 


there  is  confusion,  that  the  text  is  in  a  “  desperate 
state”,  and  proceeds  to  re-write  the  passage.  We  will 
1  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  illustrations  of  the  result ; 
we  will  only  say  that  he  presents  S.  Mark  in  an 
aspect  as  forlorn  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Cheyne  has 
reduced  Isaiah.  He  has  failed  in  reverence  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  therefore  in  insight  ;  he  has  forsaken  the 
lines  along  which  progress  is  being  made,  and  his  work 
will  be  barren.  We  trust  that  he  will  abandon  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  renders  his  volumes  as  little  representative 
of  national  scholarship  in  our  generation  as  was  the 
book  called  “Supernatural  Religion”  in  the  last,  and 
that  we  shall  find  him,  when  his  third  volume  appears, 
in  the  ordered  ranks  of  sound  and  progressive  and 
English  divinity. 


A  FAINT  ECHO  OF  VERLAINE. 

“  Au  Pays  des  Ajoncs  :  Avant  le  Soir.”  Par  Gabriel 
Vicaire.  Paris  :  Henri  Leclerc.  1901. 

HIS  collection  of  verses  left  by  the  author  of 
“  Emaux  Bressans  ”,  at  his  death  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  of  last  year,  has  been  brought  together  by  his 
cousin,  M.  Georges  Vicaire.  It  contains  all  that  was 
written  of  two  quite  separate  books,  which  are  here 
united  under  the  same  covers.  One  of  the  best  poems 
is  in  memory  of  Verlaine,  a  touching  poem,  full  of 
personal  feeling  : 

“  O  pauvre  Lilian,  mon  merveilleux'ami, 

Toi  dont  je  garderai  tendrement  la  memoire, 

Toi  le  malheur  et  toi  la  honte,  toi  la  gloire, 

Te  voilfi  done,  mon  fr6re,  k  jamais  endormi.” 

And  there  is  much  in  this  verse,  when  it  is  most 
personal,  which  recalls  the  verse  of  Verlaine  ;  only, 
with  what  a  difference  !  Vicaire  improvised,  fluently, 
charmingly,  with  a  feeling  of  his  own  for  nature  and 
a  simple  natural  feeling  of  his  own  ;  but  it  was  always 
improvisation,  and  improvisation  is  a  fluid  which  the 
fingers  slip  through,  leaving  no  mark  of  their  grasp  on 
it.  He  had  charm,  and  he  won  a  certain  popularity; 
he  is  to  have  his  bust  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
from  which  the  bust  of  Verlaine  has  been  excluded. 
But  contrast  any  one  of  these  graceful,  spontaneous 
pieces  with  the  roughest,  most  slipshod  of  Verlaine’s 
poems,  and  you  will  see  what  it  is  to  say  w7hat  one 
has  to  say  in  a  style  of  one’s  own  invention,  and  in 
a  style  which  is  that  of  everybody.  Take  the  striking 
piece  called  “  Battements  de  Cceur”,  which  begins  : 

“  Minuit.  —  Hormis  la  conscience 
Du  voleur  et  de  l’assassin, 

Tout  dort.  Mon  coeur  en  defaillance 
Commence  a  sonner  le  tocsin.” 

The  whole  piece  is  striking  ;  it  has  an  easy  sincerity 
about  it ;  but  it  goes  on  talking  for  twenty  stanzas, 
instead  of  concentrating  a  genuinely  realised  emotion 
into  a  few  overpowering  words,  as  Verlaine  does,  for 
instance,  in  such  a  piece  as  “  Mains  ”,  with  its  obscure 
terror.  In  “  Pauvres  Ames”  we  have  another  charac¬ 
teristic  piece,  so  superficially  impressive,  and,  if  one 
looks  into  it,  so  sentimental,  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  a 
little  drifting  wind  of  fancy. 

“  O  cheres  antes  du  bon  Dieu, 

Eternellement  douloureuses, 

Comhien  vous  seriez  plus  heureuses, 
Alouettes  du  grand  ciel  bleu  !  ” 

Vicaire  could  not  free  himself  from  the  pretty  conven¬ 
tions  of  French  verse  ;  he  could  not  find  for  himself 
that  energy  which,  as  Baudelaire  has  told  us,  is  “  the 
supreme  literary'  grace”.  He  will  be  remembered,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  a  book  of  parodies,  written  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Henri  Beauclair,  and  published  under  the  title: 
“  Les  D^liquescences,  poemes  decadents  d’Ador£ 
Floupette  ”.  The  mimicry  of  Verlaine,  of  Mallarm6, 
and  of  others  is  so  exquisitely  close,  so  whimsical,  so 
musical,  so  delicious  an  intoxication  of  words,  that  the 
book  has  something  of  a  serious  value,  a  literary  quality 
of  its  own,  at  least  equal,  in  so  very  different  a  way, 
to  the  “  nonsense  ”  of  Calverley  or  of  Lewis  Carroll. 
It  was  in  the  sympathetic  mockery  of  the  art  of  others 
that  Vicaire  became,  in  his  own  way,  an  artist. 
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A  MOST  CHRISTIAN  KING. 

“  Saint  Louis.”  By  Frederick  Perry  (Heroes  of  the  ! 
Nations  Series).  London  :  Putnams.  1901.  5 s. 

net. 

IS  a  great  fortune  for  any  man  (canonised  saint  or 
otherwise)  to  have  a  Boswell  to  record  his  deeds, 
and  the  subject  of  this  biography  found  in  the  knight  of 
Joinville,  a  biographer  only  less  interesting  than  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck.  But  even  this  good  fortune  is  not 
without  a  drawback.  It  is  no  more  possible  nowadays 
to  write  a  Life  of  S.  Louis  than  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  present  author  has  however  done  his  best  and 
though  a  good  many  of  his  pages  will  strike  some  readers 
as  little  more  than  Joinville  and  water,  the  majority  will 
find  in  the  book  an  interesting  and  trustworthy  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  deeds  of  the  most  Christian  man  that 
ever  wore  a  European  crown.  If  the  author  has  a 
fault  as  a  biographer  it  is  the  pardonable  one  of  seeing 
in  his  hero’s  enemies  so  many  pictures  of  unmixed 
wickedness.  Thus  he  has  not  a  good  word  for  Peter 
Mauclerk,  Count  of  Brittany.  Now  no  doubt  Peter 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  good  Queen  Blanche 
and  her  incomparable  son.  It  is  however  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  bold  bad  count  in  his  resistance  to  the 
French  Crown  was  not  merely  struggling  to  protect 
his  dominions  of  Brittany  against  the  fate  that  had 
befallen  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  At  least  if  the 
count’s  misdeeds  are  to  be  set  out  in  full  the  part 
played  by  him  in  S.  Louis’  first  crusade  should  not  be 
ignored.  It  was  Peter  who  acted  as  the  king’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  his  negotiations  with  his  Saracen  captors, 
and  the  spirited  replies  which  are  put  into  S.  Louis’ 
mouth  were  in  the  first  instance  at  least  made  by  the 
count. 

The  accounts  of  S.  Louis’  campaigns  in  the  book 
make  interesting  reading — especially  the  sad  story  of 
the  Egyptian  crusade.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  a 
general  S.  Louis,  though  a  brave  soldier,  was  generally 
a  failure — his  campaign  in  Brittany  in  1231  being  only 
less  unsuccessful  than  his  great  crusade.  The  ease  with 
which  a  few  years  before  the  excommunicated  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  had  recaptured  Jerusalem  in  the  teeth  of 
Papal  hostility  and  the  active  opposition  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  shows  that  S.  Louis’  want  of  military  and  political 
foresight  rather  than  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task 
!  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  Godfrey  of 
;  Bouillon.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  when  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  king’s  rule  in  France  is  eulogised,  that  the 
internecine  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  Frederick  II. 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.  of  England  left  him  no 
serious  European  rival — while  the  hard  hand  of  Queen 
Blanche  during  the  Regency  had  for  the  time  effectually 
tamed  the  nobles  of  France.  This  last  fact  our  author 
recognises.  The  eulogies  with  which  the  book  concludes 
do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  king.  One  may  even 
say  that  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  his  career,  they  do 
less  than  justice  to  him  whom  the  Gallican  Church  of  a 
later  day  regarded  as  the  founder  of  her  liberties.  But 
the  author  is  right  in  pointing  out  S.  Louis’  unique  title 
to  fame.  He  was  at  once  a  great  saint  and  a  great  king. 


NOVELS. 

“Royal  Georgie.”  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  London: 

Methuen.  1901.  6.y. 

The  attempt  to  say  anything  new  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould’s  novels  is  hopeless.  He  remains  faithful  to  one 
unconvincing  type  of  heroine,  and  to  one  absolutely  un¬ 
natural  style  of  dialogue.  He  always  presents  his 
•  readers  with  their  money’s  worth  of  local  colour.  His 
good  young  men  are  colourless,  and  his  villains  stagey. 
Yet  “  Royal  Georgie”  might,  we  imagine,  have  been  a 
quite  good  novel  had  the  author  taken  any  pains  with 
it.  The  upbringing  of  a  natural  daughter  of  George  IV. 
in  a  lonely  Dartmoor  parish  is  a  promising  theme,  and 
there  is  more  than  one  character  in  the  book  that  stands 
out  clearly.  The  confidential  chaplain  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  banished  to  distant  preferment  by  the  King,  a 
man  of  fashion  brooding  in  his  exile  over  scandalous 
secrets,  is — or  might  have  been — a  telling  figure. 
Leaving  Dartmoor  after  a  stirring  fight  between  the 
moormen  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  underlings,  Mr.  ! 


]  Baring-Gould  trespasses  not  unsuccessfully  in  Trollope’s 
j  domain,  and  lingers  in  the  house  of  an  old  lady  given  to 
“good  works  ”  at  Exeter.  Some  minor  characters  are 
described  with  humour,  and  yet  so  hastily  that  the 
sketch  is  little  better  than  a  smudge.  Again,  the  author 
is  in  two  minds  over  the  burlesque-tragical  figure  of  a 
loutish  young  farmer  loving  above  his  station.  The 
conversation  is  always  stilted,  the  movement  of  the 
story  abrupt.  Yet  the  book  is  better  than  most  of  its 
recent  predecessors. 

“The  Laird’s  Luck,  and  other  Fireside  Tales.”  By 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  London  :  Cassell.  1901. 

6^. 

There  is  about  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  last  volume  a 
kind  of  halting  uncertainty.  It  is  as  if  he  were  still 
feeling  after  a  method.  His  danger  has  always,  it 
seems  to  us,  lain  in  the  desire  to  follow  the  Steven- 
sonian  will-o’-the-wisp  :  he  now  refuses  to  tell  a  story 
in  his  own  way.  He  has,  however,  become  enamoured 
of  a  vagueness  that  was  far  from  his  master’s  liking. 
It  is  not  the  reticence  that  invites  the  reader  to  advance 
half-way  and  help  to  solve  a  problem,  it  is  rather  a 
doubt,  one  would  say,  in  the  author’s  own  mind  as  to 
what  actually  happened.  Mr.  Henry  James  is  we  fear 
a  treacherous  guide.  There  is  no  explanation  of  one 
story  in  this  book,  “Three  Men  of  Badajoz  ”,  except 
that  the  subject  had  a  purely  capricious  hallucination 
which  lasted  his  life.  There  is  something  unsatis¬ 
fying  about  a  causeless  delusion  which  leads  nowhere. 
“  The  Two  Scouts  ”  is  a  good  piece  of  narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  but  it  is  not  a  con/e  as  Q.’s  earlier 
stories  were  :  it  has  no  beginning,  no  ending.  The 
tale  that  gives  its  name  to  the  book  is  a  dangerous 
balancing  on  the  grotesque  side  of  the  supernatural  : 
familiar  spirits  we  know,  brownies,  in  the  old  sense, 
we  know,  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  spirit  of  an 
illegitimate  baby-brother  which  acts  as  valet  to  the 
hero’s  guests  and  brings  him  to  ruin  by  stealing  his 
friends’  spoons  and  cheating  at  cards?  One  or  two 
stories  in  the  book  are  dramatic,  and  the  concluding 
“  Phoebus  on  Halzaphron  ”  a  fairly  successful  adventure 
in  legend  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Keltic  manner. 
Here  and  there  are  vivid  touches  of  character,  but  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  over-laboured  and  yet  un¬ 
finished. 

“  Mad  Lorrimer.”  By  Finch  Mason.  London  : 

Treherne.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  very  tolerable  story  that 
will  attract  chiefly  because  of  its  sporting  interest,  but 
the  secret  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  by  those  who 
write  “  short  stories  ”  in  the  sporting  periodicals. 
People  who  hunt  and  shoot  and  fish  and  own  race¬ 
horses  are  living  ordinary  human  lives  at  the  same  time. 
But  your  “sporting”  writer  separates  the  world 
sharply  into  “sporting”  and  non-sporting”,  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  people  who  like  sport  want  to 
read  merely  of  incidents  copied  from  their  favourite 
pastime.  Mr.  Finch  Mason  is  a  very  fair  example  of 
the  school  :  he  has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  the 
word  “story”  means,  but  he  can  describe  a  day  with 
the  hounds  in  a  fairly  spirited  way,  and  has  a  mildly 
humorous  manner  of  displaying  the  little  rascalities  that 
batten  round  the  Turf.  If  he  never  rises  above  the 
commonplace,  he  is  never  guilty  of  bad  taste.  Most  of 
us  would  read  one  of  his  stories  on  a  railway  journey 
without  tedium,  but  sixteen  of  them  compressed  within 
gaudy  covers  are,  as  his  heroes  might  say,  “  a  bit  off  ”. 

“  Despair’s  Last  Journey.”  By  David  Christie  Murray. 

London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

This  book  leaves  very  little  impression  upon  our 
minds,  unless  it  be  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  three-volume  to  the  one-volume  novel 
has  not  conduced  to  brevity.  Mr.  Murray  has  given 
us  more  than  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  and 
in  not  one  of  them  have  we  found  a  vestige  of  distinc¬ 
tion  or  wit  to  justify  his  labours.  In  his  introduction 
he  presents  his  desperate  hero  encamping  among  the 
solitudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  then  he  goes  back 
to  narrate  the  life  which  led  up  to  that  action  of  despair, 
until,  abandoning  all  hope  of  entertainment,  we  decline 
to  continue  his  journey  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  his 
1  last. 
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“Youth  Goes  a-Marketing.”  ByJ.  H.  Pearce.  London: 
Allen.  1901.  6j. 

This  is  a  simple-minded  story  of  the  life  of  Cornish 
miners  with  little  beyond  local  colour  to  brighten  it. 
Mr.  Pearce  gives  care  and  sympathy,  and  his  characters 
live  after  a  commonplace  fashion ;  the  lovemakings  and 
the  lovers’  quarrel  and  reconciliation  are  unimpeachably 
probable  and  irredeemably  conventional.  There  is 
nothing  to  stimulate  but  there  is  more  than  a  little  to 
please,  and  much  might  be  forgiven  to  such  names  as 
Amaranth  Rosewarne  and  Ambrose  Penhaligon. 

“A  Union  of  Hearts.”  By  Katharine  Tynan,  London  : 
Nisbet.  1901.  6y. 

A  story  of  the  struggle  between  an  English  land¬ 
lord  and  his  Irish  tenants.  All  the  situations  that 
have  been  utilised  are  both  well  known  and  conventional. 
But  originality  is  not  the  sum  of  existence  and  this  little 
tale,  told  without  effort  or  pretension,  and  with  a  rest¬ 
ful  promise  of  poetic  justice  at  the  end,  is  not  un¬ 
pleasing. 

“  Love  Idylls.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1901. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  none  of  them  below 
a  certain  standard  of  merit,  but  none  excelling  in 
insight  or  originality.  Mercifully,  very  few  of  them  are 
in  dialect.  “  Billiam  ”  and  “That  Popish  Parson 
Fellow,”  are  both  pleasant  reading  with  a  comfortable 
touch  of  pathos.  The  appearance  of  the  binding  of 
“  Love  Idylls”  is  misleading. 

“ -  And  Afterwards.”  By  Mrs.  Harold  Gorst. 

London :  Greening.  1901.  6s. 

This  book  is  very  brightly  written  and  full  of  pathos 
and  fun,  with  a  tinge  of  not  very  serious  cynicism  about 
it.  It  gives  capital  lifelike  sketches  of  many  aspects  of 
the  London  world,  obviously  drawn  by  a  writer  who 
knows  it  well,  at  play  and  in  its  deeper  moments.  The 
plot  has  a  very  tragic  side  to  it,  but  is  not  allowed  to 
shadow  the  book  enough  to  depress  the  reader. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Memoir  of  Sir  George  Grey.”  By  Mandell  Creighton. 

London  :  Longmans.  1901.  6s.  net. 

A  very  special  interest  belongs  to  this  beautiful  book.  In 
1874  Sir  George  Grey’s  political  career  came  to  a  close  and  it 
was  in  the  following  year  that  Mandell  Creighton  the  future 
Bishop  of  London  came  as  Vicar  to  Embleton  which  was  two 
miles  from  Fallodon  the  seat  of  the  Greys.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
tells  in  his  preface  to  the  memoir  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  written.  From  the  first  meeting  of  the  old  statesman  and 
the  young  churchman  (Creighton  was  then  only  thirty-two)  a 
remarkable  sympathy  and  close  friendship  existed  between 
them  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Sir  George  Grey  in 
1882.  Sir  Edward  Grey  says  “  I  can  well  remember  the  quick 
expression  of  pleasure  which  came  upon  my  grandfather’s  face 
when  someone  exclaimed,  as  often  happened  when  we  were  all 
in  the  drawing-room  together,  that  Mr.  Creighton  had  just 
passed  the  windows  on  his  way  to  the  entrance  door”.  Sir 
George  Grey’s  political  life  extended  from  the  first  Reform  Bill 
and  he  had  occupied  great  administrative  offices  in  years  during 
which  the  country  was  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  system 
of  government  imperial  and  local.  Creighton  at  once  a  great 
historian  a  man  of  affairs  and  sensitive  to  all  that  was 
lofty  in  character  was  able,  as  few  men  would  have 
been,  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  political  and  personal 
events  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  career  with  so  much  insight  and 
sympathy.  On  the  special  request  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  family 
he  undertook  the  writing  of  the  memoir  and  it  was  completed 
in  1884.  In  that  year  it  was  privately  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  near  relations  and  intimate  friends.  In  the  same  year 
Mandell  Creighton  left  Embleton  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
reprint  the  memoir  for  a  wider  public  it  was  felt  that,  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  says,  “  For  him  the  time  of  leisure  in  which  it 
could  have  been  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  review  the  memoir 
and  decide  upon  its  publication  never  came”.  The  memoir  has 
therefore  been  republished  exactly  as  it  was  written.  On  consul¬ 
tation  with  Lord  Northbrook  who  if  additions  either  personal  or 
political  were  to  be  made  was  the  best  able  to  suggest  them  as 
the  oldest  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  friends  then  living,  he  gave  the 
opinion  that  the  “  memoir  is  so  perfect  as  it  stands  that  it  is  best 
to  leave  it  untouched  ”.  Such  an  appreciation  might  be  left  to 
close  this  notice,  but  we  may  mention  that  the  sermon  preached 
by  Creighton  at  Embleton  in  1883  in  memory  of  Sir  George 
Grey  is  included  in  the  volume.  What  Lord  Northbrook  says 
of  the  memoir  may  be  said  with  equal  justice  of  the  sermon. 


“  The  Dawn  of  Civilisation.”  By  G.  Maspero.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Sayce  and  translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  London  :> 
S.P.C.K.  1901.  24J. 

This  fourth  edition  of  a  monumental  work  on  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  has  been  “  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  ” — why  will 
authors  persist  in  that  vulgarism  “brought  up  to  date”? — by 
Professor  Maspero.  It  contains  much  fresh  matter  and  even 
embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  made  in  the  Nile 
Valley  by  excavators.  Professor  Maspero,  in  a  letter  to  the 
translator,  says  :  “  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Euphrates  what  I  have  done  for  those  of 
the  Nile  Valley  ;  but  unfortunately  Hilprecht’s  book,  which 
would  have  placed  so  many  new  documents  at  my  disposal,  has 
not  yet  appeared,  and  after  waiting  for  its  publication  for  six 
months,  further  delay  was  rendered  impossible  on  account  of  the 
urgent  demand  for  this  fourth  edition  ”. 

“The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.”  [Pica,  i2mo.  thin.]  ns. 
“The  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  and  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern.”  Limp  morocco.  [Elong. 48010.  thin.]  8s.  Oxford: 
at  the  University  Press.  London:  Henry  Fro  wde.  i9oi_ 
“  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  [Ruby,  32mo.]  9d.  “  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  :  and  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
[Ruby,  32mo.]  2s.  3d.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
London  :  Clay.  1901. 

The  University  Presses  have  brought  out  the  new  edition  of 
the  Prayer-book,  rendered  necessary  by  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
with  commendable  promptitude.  Of  the  specimens  we  have 
received  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  from  Oxford  are  very 
much  the  better  got  up.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  two 
volumes  Mr.  Frowde  sends  us.  But,  of  course,  their  price  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  Cambridge  prayer-books,  which  at 
the  price  are  by  no  means  expensive. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Heriticr.  Par  Mary  Floran.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy.  1901. 

3f.  30c. 

Some  time  ago,  in  reviewing  “Tentation  Mortelle”,  this 
volume’s  predecessor,  we  expressed  admiration  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  book  and  marvelled  over  the  wretched  fashion 
in  which  it  had  been  finished.  The  transition  from  brilliance 
to  absolute  badness  was  astonishing.  To-day,  however,  we 
marvel  more  than  ever.  What,  are  we  to  think?  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  wii,h  a  veritable  problem,  perhaps,  a  mystery.  Why,, 
we  are  anxious  to  know,  is  “  Heritier  ”  an  admirable  and  at 
times  a  brilliant  novel  until  page  342  and  maudlin  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  between  pages  342  and  364,  the  end?  Fancy  failure 
coming  after  342  entirely  satisfactory  pag'es  ;  imagine  22  pages 
— a  chapter  or  two — ruining  all  those  that  had  gone  before  ! 
The  thing  is  as  rare  as  it  is  sad  ;  an  author— not  through 
incapacity  —  entirely  disregarding  for  some  strange  reason 
the  importance  of  a  strong  and  suitable  climax.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convincing  than  the  sketch  of  Alexis  d’Erziel, 
which  shows  him  poor,  unscrupulous,  madly  ambitious. 
He  determines  to  become  wealthy,  powerful  ;  and  he  hits  upon 
a  means  of  realising  his  dream  when  a  cousin,  dying,  leaves 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 
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MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800.000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One- half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 
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HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 
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VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5j  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
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Incorporated  A.D.  1720, 
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LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
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FOUNDED  1807. 
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no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 
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FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
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B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


the  soottish  widdws’  fund 
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LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seve 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 
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NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 
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CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 
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Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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her  fortune  to  her  husband  on  the  condition  that  he  remains  a 
widower.  If  the  husband  marry,  the  fortune  will  fall  to  Alexis, 
the  next  heir.  So  Alexis  does  his  utmost  to  bring  the  husband, 
the  Comte  de  Cramans,  and  Brigitte  de  Champace,  a  charming 
and  sympathetic  girl,  together  and,  succeeding,  schemes  to  get 
them  married.  The  anxiety  of  Alexis  is  admirably  portrayed  ; 
the  stratagem  he  employs  is  described  with  humour,  his  delight 
at  seeing  the  Comte  and  Brigitte  agree  on  all  points,  make 
solitary  excursions,  meet  constantly,  is  most  subtly  represented. 
Moreover,  the  situation  becomes  strong  when  Alexis  himself 
falls  in  love  with  Brigitte  and  “declares”  himself.  He  would 
forego  the  fortune,  loving  Brigitte  He  hates  money  now.  But 
Brigitte  refuses  him ;  Alexis  thinks  that  she  loves  the  Count 
and  that  he  will  be  bound  in  his  despair  to  take  the  fortune. 
So  far,  so  brilliant.  Brigitte  and  the  Count  should  marry, 
Alexis  should  be  left  lamenting  with  the  fortune— unconsoled, 
a  wreck.  But — what  happens  ?  For  no  reason  whatsoever 
the  Count  enters  a  monastery  with  his  money  and  Brigitte 
seeks  refuge  in  a  convent  !  Yet  they  love  one  another  !  Yet 
they  are  free  !  Yet  they  might  be  happy  ever  after  !  There 
are  no  obstacles  in  the  way — not  one.  On  page  346,  with  awful 
suddenness,  Madame  Floran  banishes  the  Count  and  Brigitte 
to  a  monastery  and  a  convent  ;  and  leaves  Alexis  in  his  poor 
room.  Why  she  did  not  put  him  into  another  monastery,  we 
cannot  determine.  Why  every  other  character  was  not  also 
incarcerated  somewhere,  is  equally  unreasonable.  Up  to 
page  346  we  have  not  a  hint  that  the  Count  and  Brigitte  are  of 
a  nature  to  separate  themselves  from  the  world.  True,  the 
Count  frets  after  his  late  wife— but  then  Brigitte  soon  con¬ 
soles  him.  They  should  have  married  .  .  .  just  as,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  heroine  in  “Tentation  Mortelle”  should 
have  committed  suicide.  Had  they  taken  a  natural  course  the 
dialogue  would  not  have  become  maudlin,  maudlin  as  it  became 
through  the  same  reason  in  “Tentation  Mortelle”.  So  have 
two  books  been  ruined  by  Madame  Mary  Floran,  most  strangely 
and  most  regrettably.  In  future,  unless  we  be  advised  that 
Madame  Floran  has  chosen  a  different  climax,  we  shall  only 
read  so  far  as  page  342  and  then  most  quickly  close  the 
book. 

Le  My s  tire  de  Kama.  Par  Jane  de  la  Vaudere.  Paris:  Flam- 
marion.  1901.  3k  50c. 

There  is  magic — much  magic — in  this  book.  The  cover 
bears  the  words  “  Roman  Magique  ”  ;  and  the  magician  is 
Nassudamy,  a  fakir ;  his  victim  is  an  Indian  maiden,  Viamalah, 
or,  according  to  her  attendants,  “  Fleur  de  Comete”.  Both 
inhabit  Benares,  so  that  we  assist  at  religious  ceremonies, 
processions  and  bazaars.  Were  we  ourselves  magicians  we 
should  be  able  to  review  this  volume  in  astonishing  style — 
startling  our  readers,  perhaps  casting  a  queer  spell  over  them 
h  la  Nassudamy  and  thus  reducing  them  to  the  lamentable 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  Viamalah.  However,  we  are 
but  plain,  unpretending  mortals  and  so,  before  Madame  Jane 
de  la  Vaudere’s  occultism,  remain  abashed.  Would,  indeed, 
that  we  were  wizards  :  able,  then,  to  explain  how  the  fakir  so 
exercises  his  art  on  Viamalah  that  she  cannot  surrender  her¬ 
self  to  her  husband — Achilgar — whom  she  adores.  She  is  for 
ever  being  rendered  insensible,  stricken  with  spells  of  paralysis ; 
she  goes  cold,  becomes  almost  a  statue  :  in  the  distance  the 
diabolical  cause  of  all  this  mischief — Nassudamy  himself — - 
rejoices,  then  prays.  For  he  loves,  he  covets  Viamalah.  At 
this  point  the  book  becomes  wholly  unintelligible,  and  remains 
so  until  the  fakir  at  last  bears  off  Viamalah.  We  have  an  idea 
that  her  husband  is  poisoned  ;  at  times,  before  the  abduction,  we 
fancy  that  the  Indian  maiden  is  made  to  dream  strangely  of  the 
fakir,  but  we  are  not  sure.  At  all  events,  lots  of  fakirs  pray  in 
lots  of  temples,  and  odd  words  are  uttered  and  any  number  of 
Indian  maidens  pass  to  and  fro  undressed.  Never,  in  any 
French  novel,  have  we  come  across  so  much  uncovering  ; 
every  Viamalah  might  be  a  model  and  the  fakirs  seem  to  be 

the  painters.  But  they  pray  and  do  not  paint,  and - .  Well, 

we  have  already  admitted  that  we  are  not  wizards  ;  we  hold 
our  head,  but  our  head  still  whirls.  Apparently  Nassudamy 
and  Viamalah  travel  all  over  India  ;  then  the  fakir  dies  and 
Viamalah  disappears.  Countless  fakirs  assist  at  the  end  of 
this  fakir,  but  we  fail  to  understand  why  there  should  be  so 
much  ceremony.  Nassudamy  was  not  much  of  a  fakir:  he 
only  hypnotised  and  abducted  Viamalah  ;  these  were  his  two 
miracles,  and  most  unworthy  ones.  “  Mystere  ”,  indeed  !  The 
whole  book  is  truly  enough  a  mystery  ;  full,  also,  of  impro¬ 
prieties.  The  monkeys  alone  are  respectable,  and  so  we  feel 
sure  that  they  chattered  and  showed  their  teeth  at  Nassudamy 
and  Viamalah  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Indian  maidens  and 
fakirs. 

Les  Robinsons  de  Paris.  Par  Georges  Beaume.  Paris  : 
Ollendorff.  1901.  3k  50c. 

Although  M.  Georges  Beaume’s  book  has  but  a  slight  story, 
it  contains  many  a  vivid  incident,  many  a  pathetic  tragedy. 
Its  aim  is  to  portray  the  dreary  life  of  those  “  provincials”'  who, 
fascinated  in  the  distance  by  the  notorious  brilliance  of  Paris, 
leave  their  peaceful  homes  to  approach  the  boulevards.  Of 
course  they  suffer,  sometimes  fall  ;  years  later  they  return  to 
the  provinces  ruined,  prostrated,  incompetent — but  others  do 
not  learn  a  lesson,  others  nevertheless  determine  to  approach 


the  boulevards  and  so  suffer  and  sometimes  fall.  And  so  it 
continues  :  the  emigration,  the  arrival,  the  eventual  wretched 
departure  of  the  “Robinsons  de  Paris”. 

Le  Mirage.  Par  Jean  Bertheroy.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

A  high-minded  girl  and  a  flippant  girl  are  the  heroines  of 
Madame  Jean  Bertheroy’s  charming  if  not  remarkable  story. 
They  were  at  school  together  and,  afterwards,  the  one  loves 
and  is  loved,  the  other  cannot  love  but  consents  to  be  loved. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  happy  ;  the  second  flirts  and  nearly  falls 
- — but  is  saved  in  the  end.  Virtue  triumphs,  in  fact.  However, 
here  and  there,  are  excellent  sketches  of  worldly  mothers  and 
mild  fathers.  Also,  we  are  taken  to  dances  and  view  auto¬ 
mobiles  ;  and  finally  we  assist  at  a  pleasant  scene  in  which 
protestations  of  life-long  friendship  are  made  between  the  high- 
minded  girl  and  the  flippant  girl. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  novembre.  3fr. 

M.  Charmes  in  his  fortnightly  review  of  the  political  situation 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  highly  threatening  industrial 
situation  in  France.  He  attributes  it  in  the  main  to  the 
Ministry,  not,  perhaps,  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  Hopes 
have  no  doubt  been  held  out  to  the  working  classes  not  only 
by  the  socialists  but  also  by  Ministers  themselves  that  a 
sympathetic  Executive  would  in  some  way  or  other  come  to 
their  assistance.  M.  Charmes  accuses  the  Ministers  of 
allowing,  or  at  all  events  not  preventing,  the  importation  of 
arms  to  Montceau-les-Mines,  much  as  Mr.  Schreiner’s  Ministry 
facilitated  the  entry  of  arms  into  the  Transvaal.  Whether  or 
not  his  accusations  are  capable  of  proof,  we  fear  he  is  correct  in 
predicting  a  disturbed  winter.  Vicomte  Melchoir  de  Vogue 
contributes  a  thrilling  paper  on  “  History  at  Versailles ”  and 
raises  the  ghosts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
which  in  their  lifetime  made  history  in  its  galleries.  He  says 
truly  that,  properly  guided,  the  youth  of  France  might  learn 
more  there  than  in  lecture-rooms.  That  might  well  be  so  if 
every  guide  were  a  de  Vogiie.  M.  de  Wyzewa’s  weird  tale  of 
the  “Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain”  recalls  Browning’s 
“  Karshish  ”. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  sea  page  630. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 

Cadkinj’a 

COCOA  6 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “  Perfect  Food.” 


OR,  J,  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S  0HL0R9DYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  A*’  D  ONLY  GEM  DINE. 


TO  TWA  I. 


«XLY  OAVUUIA 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  rhe  best  remedy  known  fot  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
>ften  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

icts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

fhe  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Beware  oi  Piracy  ana  Imitation 
Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  , 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to." — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  Non*  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Go  'eminent 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle 
Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 


The  “  Major  ” 

in  To-Day. 

EYENING  DRESS  SUIT 

from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST 

„  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT 

„  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


Ask  to  see 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 
2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 
3rd  .  —  Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 


Trade  Mark. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD, 

Para  Mills  Aston  Cross.  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP.” 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “Becky  Shari'." 
MATINEE  WEDNESDAY) 

and  f  at  2. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  ) 

Box  Office,  10  to  to.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  at  8. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “  OLD  CHINA.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman's  (Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YSAYE-BECKER-BUSONI 

RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  Nov.  21,  at  3. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Mons.  Ysaye,  Solo  Violin  ;  Heir  Hugo  Becker,  Solo  Violoncello  ;  Signor  Busoni, 

Solo  Pianoforte. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  A 

COMFORTING.  \Jr  Vb/  VrfF 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG  ’  3  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS.  . 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  1  Ad.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lAd. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

y.  y.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  hint  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same ,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  ttp  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  if.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  CUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS',  MUCGE'S,  CLARENCE), 
■on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Warhour  Street,  London,  W.  Sept.  14,  1901. 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MISS  AMY  CASTLES’  EVENING  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  November  19  at  8  p.m. 

Tickets  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St. 
James's  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

(Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA.) 

HENRY  BRAMSEN’S  VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  November  18,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert)  Mrs.  FITZGERALD,  Vocalist.  At  the  Piano — 
Mr.  STANLEY  HAWLEY.  Tickets  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  WHITEHEAD,  St. 
James’s  Hall,  and  usual  Agents. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

TO-DAY,  at  3.30. 

Mons.  YSAYE,  Solo  Violin. 

Herr  HUGO  BECKER,  Solo  Violoncello. 

Signor  BUSONI,  .Solo  Pianoforte. 

Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  Accompanist. 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved),  2s.  fcd.  and  is.  (unreserved). 


NEWMAN’S 

SULLIVAN  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL 

NOVEMBER  22,  at  8  p.m. 

(Anniversary  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  death.) 

GOLDEN  LEGENDandIV  \  N  HOE  (Selections). 

Madame  Lillian  Blauvelt.  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn,  Mr.  John  Coates, 

Mr.  Ffrangcon -Davies. 

The  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  Society. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.  Organist — Mr.  Percy  Pitt, 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  reserved  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.,  unreserved. 


ROYaL  albert  hall. 

NEWMAN'S 

FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA  of  200. 

Conductor— Mr.  HENRY  I.  WOOD. 

FIRST  CONCERT 
TO-DAY  at  3  o’clock. 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Mrs.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Mr.  PHILIP  BROZEL. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  2s. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  nformation  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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H.  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 


NEW  LIST. 


Companion  Volume  to  “  Book  Prices  Current.”  In  Preparation. 
Demy  8vo,  about  600  pp.  price  30s.  net. 

ART  SALES 

OF  THE  YEAR. 

Current  Prices  of  Pictures  and  Engravings. 

Being  a  Reeord  of  the  Prices  obtained  at  Auction  for  Pictures  and  Prints 
sold  during  1901,  with  Notes,  References,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Compiled  and  Annotated  by  J.  H.  SLATER, 
Editor  of  “Book  Prices  Current.” 


Price  2s.  6d.,  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  Japan  Paper  Edition 
(limited),  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORK  OF 

B.  W,  LEADER,  R.A. 

By  LEWIS  LUSK. 

Being  the  ART  JOURNAL  for  1901,  or  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER  of  the  ART  JOURNAL. 

With  3  Full-Page  Plates  The  Valley  of  the  Llugwy,  Tintern 
Abbey,  and  English  Cottage  Homes,  and  about 
50  other  Illustrations. 


[Shortly. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  and  with  new  Illustrations.  Crown  4to. 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  15s.  net.  Uniform  with  “The  Highland  Tay\” 

THE  RIVIERA. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D. 

OPINIONS  REGARDING  PREVIOUS  EDITIONS. 

“The  best  of  the  numerous  descriptive  and  illustrated  books  on  the  Riviera.” 

Saturday  Review. 

“An  almost  indispensable  companion  to  sojourners  on  the  Riviera.’' — The  Times 


Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ios.  6d. 

New  Edition.  New  Binding  Design,  and  New  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece  after  Fercy  Robertson,  with  46  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

THE  PILGRIMS’  WAY 

From  Winchester  to  Canterbury. 

By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady). 

“  A  really  good  book,  well  written  and  well  illustrated . Readers  will  find  in  the 

author  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  and  historical  associations  of  her 
theme.” — Spectator . 


•‘Unusually  elegant  in  appearance  and  inexpensive.”— Athen/eum. 
Price  2s.  net  per  volume. 

THE  TURNER  HOUSE  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  MACDONALD. 

NOW  READY. 

BRET  HARTE’S  TALES  of  the  ARGO- 

NAUTS  and  SELECTED  VERSE. 

THACKERAY’S  HENRY  ESMOND, 

IN  PREPARATION.  [Shortly. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  of  HUMOROUS  VERSE. 

Edited  by  THEODORE  A.  COOK. 

BALZAC’S  PERE  GQRIOT.  (N  ew  Transla¬ 

tion.) 

“  A  bold  stroke  in  the  way  of  publishing  that  thoroughly  deserves  to  meet  with 

the  favour  of  the  public . Admirably  printed  . bound  in  a  dainty  and  handy 

shape  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  ."—Pall  VI  all  Gazette. 

“  The  format  adopted  is  strikingly  original  and  attractive,  being  a  bold,  yet 
delicate  effect  in  black,  white,  and  red."  Academy. 


London:  II.  VIRTUE  AND  CO.,  Limited,  13  Henrietta  St.,  W.C. 
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Biography. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  (R.  Barry  O’Brien).  Smith, 
Elder.  lor.  6 d. 

John  Howard  (E.  C.  S.  Gibson).  Methuen.  3J.  6 d. 

Christmas  Books. 

The  Romance  of  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  (Frances  Gerard),  6s.  ; 
The  King’s  Blue  Boys  (Sheila  E.  Braine),  3J.  6 d.  ;  A  Handful  or 
Rebels  (Raymond  Jacberns),  3-f.  6 d.  Jarrold. 

On  Honour  (E.  D.  Adams),  2s.  6 d.  ;  Dickie  (Mrs.  Synge),  ir.  6 d  4 
Jack  Ralston  (Hampden Burnham),  5r.  ;  The  Children’s  Treasury 
"(No.  II.),  ir.  Nelsons. 

Queen  Mab’s  Fairy  Realm,  6.r.  ;  Longfeather  the  Peacemaker 
(K.  Munroe)  ;  The  Heart  of  the  Prairie  (J.  Mackie),  2s-  6  A 
each.  Nevvnes. 

A  Popular  Girl  (May  Baldwin),  3r.  6d.  ;  The  Kopje  Garrison  (G.  Man-  ( 
ville  Fenn),  5r.  ;  Out  of  Bounds  (Andrew  Home),  3r.  6 d.  ;  Jerry  , 
Dodds  (II.  Barrow-North),  3J.  6 d.  ;  A  Nest  of  Girls  (E.  Westyn- 
Timlow),  6s.  ;  Lassie  (By  the  Author  of  “Laddie”),  ir.  ;  The 
Argonauts  of  the  Amazon  (C.  R.  Kenyon),  3r.  6 d.  Chambers. 

The  Beechnut  Bdok  (Jacob  Abbott)  ;  The  Air  Gun  (T.  Hilbert). 
Methuen.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

Strange  Adventures  in  Dickybird  Land  (R.  Kearton).  Cassell.  5s-. 

Grammar  Land  (I.  I.  Oxer).  Eton  :  Spottiswoode.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  Andersen.  Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 

Those  Twins!  (E.  D.  Adams),  2s.  6 d.  ;  For  the  Old  School  (Florence 
Coombe),  2 s.  ;  In  the  Days  of  Prince  Hal  (II.  Elrington),  ir.  6d.  ;. 
Three  Girls  on  a  Ranch  (Bessie  Marchant),  2 s.  6 d.  Blackie. 

Round  the  World  to  Wympland  (Evelyn  Sharp).  John  Lane. 

Classics. 

The  Knights  of  Aristophanes  (Edited  by  R.  A.  Neil).  Cambridge  r 
At  the  University  Press,  ior. 

Nova  Legenda  Anglic  (Re-edited  with  fresh  material  by  Carl 
Horstman.  2  vols.).  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  72 s. 
net. 

Fiction. 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle  (George  Gibbs).  Hutchinson.  6s. — The 
Ballet-Dancer  (Mathilde  Serao).  Hcinemann.  6s. — The  Making, 
of  a  Marchioness  (Frances  H.  Burnett).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. — 
Tatty  (P.  Fraser)  ;  Thirteen  Ways  Home  (E.  Nesbit).  Treherne. 
6s.  each. — Men  v.  Devils  (T.  K.  Clarke).  Sands.  6s. — A 

Banker’s  Love  Story  (A.  Mcllroy).  Unwin.  6r. — Autumn, 
Glory  (Rene  Bazin)  ;  Halil  the  Pedlar  (M.  Jokai).  Jarrold.  6s. 
each.  —  Farden  Ila’  (J.  E.  Wood).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. — 
Christopher  Deane  (E.  II.  Lacon  Watson).  Elkin  Mathews. 
6s. — The  Tory  Lover  (Sarah  Orne  Jewett).  Smith,  Eider.  6s. — 
In  Our  Town  (Rosaline  Masson).  Hodder and  Stoughton.  6s. — - 
Richard  Halpin  (Morgan  Robertson).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. — Con¬ 
cerning  Some  Fools  (N.  Sandars).  Sands.  6s.  —  A  Younger 
Son  (V.  Fetherstonhaugh).  Downey.  6s. — A  Sportswoman’s- 

Love  Letters  ( - ?).  Everett.  3r.  6 d.  net. — Topsy’s  Four 

Homes  (Isabel  Wortley).  Jarrold.  31.  6 d.  Captain  Bluitt  (Max  j 
Adeler).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. — Fancy  Free  (Eden  Phillpotts).  ( 
Methuen.  6s.- — Old  Mortality  (Scott).  Ward,  Lock. — Nicholas  1 
Nickleby  (Dickens).  Gresham  Publishing  Company.  —  The  1 
Usurper  (W.  J.  Locke).  John  Lane.  6s. 

History. 

Records  of  the  County  Borough  of  Cardiff  (Edited  by  J.  H.  Matthews). 
Vol.  III.  Sotheran. 

The  Story  of  the  Stewarts.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Stewart  1 
Society  by  G.  Stewart  and  Co. 

The  Great  Boer  War,  1899-1901  (A  Conan  Doyle.  New  edition). 
Smith,  Elder.  7 s.  6 d. 

Annals  of  Christ’s  Hospital  (E.  H.  Pearce).  Methuen.  7 s.  6d. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny  (W.  H.  Fitchett).  Smith*  Elder.  6s. 

Law. 

Every  Man’s  Own  Lawyer.  Crosby  Lockwood.  6s.  8d. 

’  Science  and  Philosophy. 

Culture  and  Restraint  (Hugh  Black).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6r. 

Lectures  and  Essays  (W.  K.  Clifford.  Edbed  by  Leslie  Stephen  and1 j 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  2  vols. ).  Macmillan,  ios. 

Practical  Science  (J.  H.  Leonard).  Murray,  ir.  6 d. 

On  the  Cure  of  the  Morphia  Habit  (Oscar  Jennings).  Bailliere, 
Tindall.  2s-  6A  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Staghunting  with  the  “  Devon  and  Somerset,”  1S87-1901  (P.  Evered). 
Chatto  and  Windus.  l6r.  net. 

Side  Saddle  Riding  (Eva  Christy).  Vinton.  3.1.  6d. 

Modern  Billiards  (John  Roberts,  jun.).  Pearson.  6s. 

Lilies  for  English  Gardens  (Gertrude  Jekyll).  Newnes.  Sr.  6 d.  net..  ; 

Theology. 

An  Editor’s  Sermons  (Sir  Edward  Russell).  Unwin.  6r.  net. 

Monasticism  and  the  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine  (Adolf  Harnack). 
Williams  and  Norgate.  4 s. 

Biblia  Innocentium  (Part  Second.  J.  W.  Mackail).  Longmans.  Sr.; 

The  Sources  of  Eighteenth  Century  Deism  (Rev.  A.  II.  Powell). 
Church  Newspaper  Company. 

Theology  Old  and  New  (Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb).  Stock.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Light  from  the  Summerland  (“  Lux  Aurea”).  Gay  and  Bird.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Christ’s  Kingdom  (J.  Coutts).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Times  of  Retirement  (George  Matheson).  Nisbet.  3$.  6d. 
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WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

NOW  READY.  SECOND  EDITION.  FOURTH  THOUSAND.  Demy8vo. 
cloth,  ios.  6d.  ;  half-leather,  12s.  6d. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

By  ADOLF  HARNACK,  Rector  and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University,  Berlin. 

Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 

“  Any  one  who  reads  the  book  will  find  it  thoroughly  religious  in  tone,  full  of 
real  and  living  interest  in  mankind,  and  marked  by  signs  of  deep  conviction  as  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Harnack  understands 
it.” — Guardian. 

“The  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they  display 
and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose." — Literature. 

“Magnificently  translated  by  Mr.  Saunders. . These  academical  discourses 

are  in  parts  more  like  passionate  mission  preaching.  The  eloquence  carries  one 
away.” — Church  Times. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE.  Seven  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  £3  13s.  6d. : 
half-leather,  £4  7s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Harnack. 

Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 

“  No  work  on  Church  History  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of  Professor 
Harnack’s  ‘  History  of  Dogma.’  ’’ — Times. 

“  A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological  works  of 
the  time.” — Daily  News. 

“The.  first  volume  of  this  great  ‘  History  of  Dogma’  we  reviewed  some  time  ago, 

and  it  gives  us  equal  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this . We  take  our  leave  of  this 

volume  by  once  mote  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  admirable  series  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  issues.’  — Quarterly  Review. 

PUBLISHED  TO*DAY.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

MONASTICISM:  Its  Ideals  and  History; 

and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Two  Lectures  by 
Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into  English  by  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and 
F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.  ;  half-leather,  12s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GREEK  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Bv  Professor  E.  NeS  I  E,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Edie,  B.D.,  and  Edited  by  Professor  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.  With 
Final  Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Eleven  Reproductions  of  Texts. 

“  We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascinating  task 
of  preparing  a  complete  introduction  on  the  new  acknowledged  principles  than 
Professor  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny;  it  will  surpass 
the  highest  expectation.” — Expository  Times. 

“  Giving  a  vivid  and  accurate  general  impression  of  the  subject,  of  its  difficulties, 
and  its  fascination.  No  work  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English  is  its  equal  in  this 
respect.” — Saturday  Review. 


WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  ;  and  7  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  NEW  BOOKS. 


MORE  FAMOUS  HOMES  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THEIR  STORIES.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan, 
Fully  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  21s.  net. 

Contents. — Compton  Wynyates,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Levens  Hall,  Blickling 
Hall,  Naworth  Castle,  RulTord  Abbey,  Cotehele,  Wilton  House,  Longleat,  Inverary, 
Glamis,  Knole. 

Among  the  writers  are  Lord  Sackville,  Lady  Glamis,  Lady  Ernestine  Edgcumbe, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Saville,  and  A.  H.  Malan. 

OWEN  GLYNDWR 
AND  THE  LAST  STRUGGLE  FOR 
WELSH  INDEPENDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  GRANVILLE  BRADLEY. 

New  volume  in  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations’’  Series.  Illustrated. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  life  of  the  Welsh  chieftain  who, 
about  the  year  1400,  headed  the  Welsh  in  their  last  fight  for  independence.  Two 
English  expeditions  sent  against  him  were  forced  to  retreat,  but  after  a  heroic 
struggle  he  was  defeated  in  1405  by  Prince  Henry,  the  future  victor  of  Agincourt. 

“  Mr.  Biadley  writes  with  a  skill  that  is  only  matched  by  his  breadth  of 
view.” — South  Wales  Daily  News. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  a  more  glowing  description  of  Wales  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  delightful  ‘  Owen  Glyndwr.’  ” 

South-  Western  Daily  News. 

“Spirited  and  patriotic.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  Very  pleasant  to  read . The  material  is  well  arranged.” — Saturday  Revieib, 


THE  SPINSTER  BOOK.  By  Myrtle 

Reed,  Author  of  “  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician,”  and  “Later  Love  Letters  of 
a  Musician.”  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  uncut  edges,  6s. 

The  author  of  these  two  volumes  of  love  letters  has  set  down,  in  a  collection  of 
delightful  essays,  her  views  of  spinsterhood.  Miss  Reed’s  observations  on  the 
unmarried  state  are  unique  and  entertaining,  containing  valuable  reading,  not  alone 
for  other  spinsters,  but  for  bachelors  and  even  for  benedicts. 


LIGHTS  OF  GHILDLAND.  By 

Maud  Ballington  Booth,  Author  of  “Sleepy-Time  Stories.”  With 
Illustrations  by  Alice  Farnsworth  Drew.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  6s. 
Stories  for  the  rainy  afternoon,  for  the  fireside,  and  for  bed-time.  They  are  an 
evidence  of  the  full  sympathy  of  the  author  with  the  hearts  of  her  child-readers. 
New  Illustrated  List  and  Catalogue  now  ready. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


“  Gorky  is  to  be  the  new  illumination  for  the  world  of  the  thoughtful.” 

FOMA  GORDYEEF1'  By  Maxim  Gorky.  Translated 

from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Cloth,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Doctor.” 

THE  BOURGEOIS.  By  II.  De  Vere  Stacpoole.  (Unwin’s 

Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

“We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  opened  a  book  and  read  it  through  at  one  sitting  with 

more  unalloyed  delight  than  we  have  felt  for  ‘  The  Bourgeois.' . Remarkable  as  a 

study  and  excellent  for  its  literary  qualities.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AN  EDITOR’S  SERMONS  ON  DAYS  OP  THE 

CHURCH  YEAR,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS.  By  Sir  Edward  Russell, 
Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post ,  Author  of  “  That  Reminds  Me,”  & c. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

In  preparation  for  publication  at  an  early  date. 

BEFORE  I  FORGET.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Chevalier 

d’lndustrie.  By  Albert  Chevalier.  Very  fully  illustrated.  16s.  net. 

A  BANKER’S  LOVE  STORY.  By  Archibald  McIlroy, 

Author  of ‘‘  By  Lone  Craig  Linnie  Burn,”  & c.  Cloth,  6s. 

BARRY  SULLIVAN  AND  HIS  CONTEM- 

PORARIES.  By  R.  M.  Sillard.  Two  vols.  Fiflly  Ulus.  21s.  per  set  net. 

ALCOHOLISM.  A  Study  in  Heredity.  By  G.  Archdall 

Reid.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

STEPHEN  KYRLE.  An  Australian  Story.  By  Mrs.  T.  R. 

Andrews.  Cloth,  6s. 

Second  Edition. 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “ Vanity;  The 

Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste,”  &c.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

YORKE,  THE  ADVENTURER.  By  Louis  Becke. 

(Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


OUR  NEIGHBOURS. 

A  Series  of  Books  descriptive  of  the  Home  and  Social  Life  of 
Our  Neighbours  on  the  Continent. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  Price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  THIS  DAY. 

DUTCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By 

P.  M.  Hough,  B.A.  With  32  Illustrations.  . 

That  the  book  gives  a  good  and  reliable  picture  of  Dutch  life  and  character 
may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  English  Chaplain  at  The  Hague  has  read 
and  advised  upon  the  proof  sheets. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By 

Francis  H.  E.  Palmer.  With  15  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author. 

“  By  describing  simply  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  rich  and  poor,  the  kind  of  houses  in  which  they  live,  the  method 
in  which  they  do  their  work,  the  sort  of  recreation  they  enjoy,  and  so  forth,  he 
builds  up  a  succession  of  pictures  that  are  informing  and  entertaining  at  the  same 

time . The  book  is  of  real  value.”— The  Times. 

“  An  excellent  book,  manifestly  the  work  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  in  at  least 
one  respect  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  English  readers  ;  for  it  reveals  a  Russia 
unsuspected  by  the  traveller — the  country  Russia.” — Academy. 

GERMAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By 

W.  H.  Dawson,  Author  of  “Germany  and  the  Germans,"  &c. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  propositions  about  the  different  departments  of 
life  in  Germany — Literature. 

“  Altogether  a  book  ot  unusual  interest.  On  German  social  problems,  education,, 
and  the  position  of  women,  the  author  has  much  to  say  that  is  stimulating  and 
suggestive.” — The  Daily  Mail. 

“  One  of  the  most  intere>ting  and  complete  studies  of  German  lifeand  institutions 

which  have  been  published  in  England. . It  is  as  safe  a  guide  as  it  is  an  excellent 

study  of  the  real  Germany  of  to-day.” — The  Westminster  Gazette. 

FRENCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By* 

Hannah  Lynch.  With  12  Illustrations. 

“  A  deeply  interesting,  a  well- written,  and  a  wise  little  book.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle. 

“Bright  as  well  as  instructive  reading.” — Literature. 

“  Miss  Lynch  has  France  at  her  finger-ends.”  —  The  Academy. 

“  Pleasant  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  always  entertaining  or  instructive,  cr 
both.”—  The  Spectator. 

***  Other  Volumes  in  the  Press. 

London:  GEORGE”  NEWNES,  LIMITED. _ 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

New  Volumes.  Price  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

THE  STORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  WATERHOUSE.  With  59  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  KING  ALFRED. 

By  WALTER  BESANT.  With  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  RAWLINGS.  With  17  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  FISH  LIFE. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT.  With  18  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  H  b.  NS  LOW.  With  56  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  OF  ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Ey  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN.  With  28  Illustrations. 

Lists  of  the  previous  Thirty  Volumes  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

London:  GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES . 
Large  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS’  NEW  STORY. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

London:  GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED. 
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DENT’S  NEW  AUTHORIZED  LARGE-TYPE 

THACKERAY. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  E.  BROCK. 

THACKERAY’S  PROSE  WORKS. 

Complete  by  Arrangement.  Illustrated  throughout  by  C.  E.  Brock, 
and  Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.  In  30  volumes,  one  Novel  to  be 
published  m  nthly,  3s.  net  per  vol.  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition, 
limited  to  too  sets.  Immediately  ; —  [See  Prospectus . 

VANITY  FAIR.  With  30  Illustrations  and  Photogravure 

Portrait :  also  Editorial  Foreword  and  Bibliographical  Note,  3  vols. 

FLORENTINE  VILLAS.  By  J  ANET  ROSS. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure  Reproductions  of  Zocchi’s  Rare  En¬ 
gravings  of  the  Villas,  of  16  Medals  in  the  Bargello,  and  of  a  Death-Mask 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  ;  also  with  Text  Illustrations  by  Nelly 
Erichsen.  Imperial  4to.  £ 3  3s.,  limited  to  200  copies.  Also  an 
Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  60  copies. _ [See  Prospectus. 


THE  FIRST  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF 

HAZLITT’S  WORKS.  Edited  by  A.  R. 

Waller  and  Arnold  Glover.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  With  Portraits.  In  12  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Limited 
to  500  Sets  ;  vols.  not  sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  immediately. 

[See  Prospectus. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Edited  b  y  Arnold  Glover.  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 

100  Illustrations  by  H.  Railton,  and  numerous  Portraits.  In  3  vols. 

£ 1  2S.  6d.  net.  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “In  many  ways  the  best  edition  we  have  seen,  and 

certainly  it  is  the  most  beautiful . To  the  text  there  are  just  sufficient 

useful  notes,  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  topographical  introduction  tells  us 
exactly  what  we  want  to  know . A  very  valuable  production." 


THE  TEMPLE  BIBLE. 

The  Authorized  Version  in  a  Purely  Literary  Form. 

Edited  by  Leading  Scholars.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

First  Volumes  just  Published. 

GENESIS.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

EXODUS.  By  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D. 

Per  volume  : — In  cloth,  is.  net  ;  in  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Spectator. — “  The  volumes  are  as  pleasant  to  sight  and  touch,  and 
as  thoroughly  sound  pieces  of  work  from  the  booklover’s  point  of  view,  as 

all  Messrs.  Dent’s  productions  in  the  ‘  Temple  ’  series . [As  to  the 

editing]  we  could  not  have  the  general  results  of  the  higher  criticism 
stated  in  a  more  ludid  and  reasonable  way.” 

A  Prospectus,  giving  full  particulars,  on  application. 


NE  W  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  •will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 


J.  M.  DENT  &:  Co.,  29  and  31  Bedford  Street,  London. 


THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  A  REVOLUTION. 

H.  O.  WELLS’S  New  Book, 

ANTICIPATIONS 

of  the  reaction  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress  upon  Human  Life 

and  Thought. 

By  PI.  G.  WELLS,  Author  of  “  The  Time  Machine,”  “  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Alow  Ready. 

This  book  is  no  mere  miscellany  of  haphazard  prophecies ,  but  a 
cleverly  reasoned  criticism  of  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  century , 
and  in  particular  of  the  probability  and  possibility  of  a  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  a  new  type  arising  out  of  the  political  and  social 
disorganisation  of  the  present  time. 

“  One  of  the  most  startling,  pregnant,  and  courageous  books  that  the  world  has 

seen  for  some  time . Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  mark  an  epoch 

in  current  thought  much  as  1  Sartor  Resartus’  did  in  its  day.” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  OMAR  KHAYYAM  CALENDAR. 

Twelve  Beautiful  Plates  in  Colour  illustrating  the  Rubaiyat. 

With  Appropriate  Verses  selected  from  FitzGerald’s  First  Translation. 

Fourteen  Leaves,  tied  with  Ribbon,  and  Neatly  Boxed. 

2S.  6d.  net. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

The  same  Illustradons  are  also  given  with  a  Complete  Text  of  the  First 
Translation,  which  has  been  carefully  Collated  with  the  Original  Edition. 
Fcap.  4to.  printed  on  handmade  paper  in  large  type. 

PLATES  IN  T1-1REE  COLOURS,  with  Special  Cover  Design,  cloth,  5s.  net  ; 
vellum  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Plates  in  Black  only,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  vellum  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

London:  THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  52  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION:  How  Far  is  it  Practicable? 

By  J.  S.  KRAUSS. 

Price  is.  net. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
r. Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish. 


HE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

QU 4RTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  tor  particulars  are  invited^  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,”  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Travel. 

In  an  Unknown  Prison  Land  (George  Griffith).  Hutchinson.  I2.r.  net. 
Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (P.  M.  Hough).  Newnes.  3s.  6 d. 
net. 

Modern  Athens  (George  Horton).  A.  II.  Bullen. 

Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural  Handbook  and  Diary,  1902.  Vinton.  2s. 

Beginning  of  Poetry,  The  (Francis  B.  Gummere).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  I2.t.  6r/.  net. 

Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  The  (Part  II.  C.  R.  Beazley).  Murray. 

i8j. 

Diana  of  the  Crossways  ;  Beauchamp’s  Career  ;  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  ;  The  Egoist  (George  Meredith).  Constable.  2 s.  6d. 

net  each. 

Garden  of  Life  (Arranged  by  H.  W.  Smith).  Williams  and  Norgate. 
5 s.  net. 

Jackson’s  Bookkeeping.  Effingham  Wilson.  55-.  net. 

John  Chinaman  (E.  H.  Parker).  Murray.  8t.  net. 

London  University  Guide  1901-2.  Clive.  Gratis. 

Miscellanies  (Augustine  Birrell).  Elliot  Stock. 

Recollections  and  Reflections  (James  Robinson  Planche.  New  edition). 
Sampson  Low. 

Ruskin  and  the  English  Lakes  (Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley).  Glasgow  : 
MacLehose.  53.  net. 

Shakespeare,  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  (Edited  by  LI.  H.  Furness. 
Vol.  XIII.).  Lippincott.  iSj. 

Trade  Unions  :  Report  by  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on,  in  1900.  Darling  and  Son.  it.  4 d. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


ROOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
P-ooks,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


CATALOGUE,  1901-1902. 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS,  comprising  Books  in  all  departments  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Perfectly  New  in  Condition  and  Greatly  Reduced  in  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Book-seller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND 
•  1  '  HER  BOOKS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  iS,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  a  valuable  collection  of  BOOKS,  comprising  important  Serial  Publica¬ 
tions  including  Archaeologia  Cambrensis  —  ArchmoKgia  Cant iana  —  Journal  of- the 
British  Archaeological  Association — Publications  of  the  Lhetham,  Surtees,  Early 
English  Text,  Percy,  and  Philobiblon  Societies  Works  illustrated  by  Bewick, 
some  on  imperial  and  royal  papers-  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray — and  Works  illu  trated  by  Rowlandson,  Cruiksl.ank,  and  Leech,  &c.  ;. 
valuable  Topographical  Books,  comprising  Atkyns’s  Gloucester — Baker's  North¬ 
ampton —  Clutterbuck’s  Hertfordshire — Hearne's  Ancient  Wiltshire  —  Shaw’s 
Staffordshire — Surtees  and  Raine’s  Durham — Sussex  Archeological  Collections, 
&c.— Poetical  Literature,  including  First  Editions  of  Keats  and  Shelley  Collier's 
Reprints,  &c. — Works  on  Natural  History,  Voyages,  Tiavels,  History,  Biography, 
&c.  :  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  comprising  Burton’s  Arabian  Nigh: s,  t6  vols. — 
Booth’s  Rough  Notes  — Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field,  First  Edition — the  Writings' 
ofCharles  Lever,  & c.  ;  other  properties,  including  Bunser.’s  Egypt  -  Scott’s  Waverley 
Novels,  First  Edition — The  Life  of  Jack  Mytton,  First  Edition,  and  other  ."porting 
Books — The  Studio,  a  Set— Saxton's  Atlas — Works  on  Art,  Archaeology,  An¬ 
tiquities,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

In  doth,  with  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

“  Excellent.” —  World. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


16  November,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


READY  ON  NOVEMBER  20. 

DEERSTALKING  AND  THE 

By  A.  Gri 


FORESTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Archibald  Thorburn  and  otner^. 


DE  ER 

ble.  With  26  Illustrations  by 
Demy  4to.  21s.  net. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SERIES. 

A  Study  of  the  Life,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
FIVE  VOLUMES.  With  12  Maps,  large  post  Svo.  6s.  per  volume. 

VOL.  V. 

GENERAL.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 

Hon  Lord  Avebury,  and  2  Maps,  post  8vo.  6s.  [ Shortly* 

“  The  idea  of  the  series  is  admirable.  We  get  a  frank,  straightforward  opinion 
from  an  indep-ndent  source  Spectator . 

“  No  libiary  or  institute  should  be  without  the  complete  series.” — Literature. 

“  The  volumes  are  of  solid  and  permanent  utility.”—  Globe. 

STONYHURST  :  its  Past  History  and  Life  in  the 

Present.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gruggen,  S.J.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Keating,  S.J.  Profusely  Illustrated,  large  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  The  book  tells  an  interesting  story  with  much  spirit.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  They  [the  authorsl  have  compiled  a  volume  which  will  be  widely  read  because 
of  its  brevity  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  well  printed,  while  the  illustra¬ 
tions  lend  a  charm  to  the  text  not  easily  explainable.” — Universe. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  SAINT 

BENET.  Gathered  from  the  Dialogues  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great.  With 
8  Drawings  and  ether  Illustrations,  and  a  Cover  Design  by  Paul  WoodrofFe. 
Crown  8 vo.  5s.  net. 

“The  volume  is  prettily  bound,  and  Mr.  Woodrofle's  drawings  are  both  good  in 
themselves  and  in  keeping  with  the  quaint  tales  they  illustrate.”—  Outlook. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  SUGGESTION  IN 

THERAPEUTICS,  EDUCATION,  AND  REFORM.  By  R.  Osgood 
Mason,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self.”  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
“We  can  strongly  recommend  this  very  instructive  and  truly  amazing  book  to 
the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  education  and  moral  training 
of  minds  below  the  average  in  intelligence  or  self-control.” — The  Spectator. 


HAZELL, 


REVERSED  ON  APPEAL:  a  Modern  Scotch 

Novel.  By  John  Ross.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Is  able  and  readable.” — Atheneeum. 


POEMS  :  Chiefly  Lyric  and  Elegiac.  By 

Arthur  Miinby,  Author  of  “  Dorothy,”  “  Vulgar  Verses,”  “  Susan,”  &c.  4to. 
gilt  top,  5s 

“  A  writer  whose  work  is  marked  by  an  elevation  of  thought  and  purity  of  style.” 

Spectator. 

THE  INCARNATION,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Hacon.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

London:  KEGAN  TAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


WATSON  & 

VINEY,  Ld. 

having  recently  erected  at  great  cost 
some  of  the  finest . . 

Rotary 

Newspaper 

Machinery 

ever  invented,  are  prepared  to  submit 
estimates  for  producing  High=class 
Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals,  at 
their  Works,  4  to  8  Kirby  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  E.C.,  or  at  their  Head 
Office,  52  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


NOW  READY. 

Price  6s.  net. 


ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Price  6s.  net. 


WHAT’S  WHAT, 

A  LONG  WANTED 

GUIDE  TO  MODERN  LIFE. 


THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  EVER  ISSUED. 

1.  — The  Only  Single  Volume  including  the  subjects 
of  all  Works  of  Reference  necessary  to  Modern  Life. 

2.  —  2,500  New  Articles,  every  one  written  specially 
for  this  Book  since  October,  1900 — i.e.  absolutely  up  to  date. 

3.  The  work  of  56  Writers,  including  many  celebrated 
Experts. 

4. - Illustrated  by  20  Full-page  Cuts. 

5.  —  Containing  information  for  T ravellers,  Parents, 
Artists,  Invalids,  Householders,  Sports¬ 
men,  Authors,  Women,  Speculators,  Scien¬ 
tists,  Scholars,  &c. 

6.  — Length  equal  to  Ten  6s.  Novels  ;  price  equal  to  One. 

HARRY  QUILTER,  M.A  ,  late  Editor  “  Universal  Review.” 
SONNENSCIIEIN  &  CO. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  REVUE  DE S  REVUES). 

Un  Num£ro  specimen 

sur  demands.  XIIe  ANNEE. 

Pen  de  mots,  beaucoup  d  id  ties. 


24  Num^ros  par  an. 
Richement  illustrts. 


Direct eur :  Jean  Finot. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
paste  a  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE,  RICHEMENT  ILLUSTRliE. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

A.  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  E 

O  drawn  below  £  100. 

21  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  1  O/ 

2  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand.  &A.  2  /q 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  . .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . £1,250,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal. 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  mad-t. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager,. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  foj,  the 
L"  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  (F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  O. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Pa  yx  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Pa  /-N  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD)' 

.  OC  w  •  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


16  November,  1901 


ClK  Iruing  Shakespeare. 

“  What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid- 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines 
that  the  chief  pyramid  to  be  erected  to  “  the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Dramaticke  Poet ,  W.  Shakespear  ”  would 
consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied  faster  than  the  years  ?  The  shelves  of 
the  British  Museum  library  groan  under  the  weight 
of  the  various  collections  of  Shakespeare' s  works. 
Many  as  they  are ,  authoritative  as  they  may  be , 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds , 
none  possibly  is  of  more  enduring  interest  than  that 
for  which  the  leading  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

€ix  Iruing  Shakespeare  is  a  handsome 

work  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  others ,  it  contains  a  frontispiece 
of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery , 
and  with  it  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate 
of  Edwin  Long  s  famous  picture  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet. 

Che  Irusuq  Shakespeare  is  introduced 

with  a  charming  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet 
written  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  which  in  itself 
renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the 
late  Frank  Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden ,  while 
Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  directions  and  notes 
for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogra¬ 
vure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors ,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  preliminary  payment  of  ^s.  The  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


©KXSEFg.  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  TIIE  IRVING 
SHAKESI  EARL  (with  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet), 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay 
'9s*  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the 
work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

.  Signature . 

Address  . , . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


MOZAMBIQUE  COMPANY 

(Compagnia  de  Mocambique). 


BALANCE  SHEET  up  to  the  31st  December,  1900. 


Dr. 


Capital  .. 

Unissued  (196,668  Shares) 


*/ 


£ 

1,000,000 

196,668 


s.  d. 


'S.  d. 


Deposits  to  Order 
Cash  in  hand 
Cash  in  hands  of  Committees 
In  Paris 

In  London  ..  . . 


fcs.  1,726,650*39 
£44,584  6  11 


Beira  Railway  Company  .. 

Sundry  Debtors  . . 

Securities  deposited  as  qualifications 
Stores 

Preliminary  Expenses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Bills  Receivable .  . 

Administration  ip  Africa  (Balance) . 

Deduct — 

Loss  on  African  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  1890  ..  ..  58,418  19  9 

Loss  on  African  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  1900  ..  16,155  7  o 


Issued  Shares 
Reserve  Fund 
Special  Reserve  Fund 
Creditors  for  Securities  deposited 
Bills  Payable 
Dividend  1S97— Balance 
Pensions  and  Payments  in  Africa  . .  . . 

Suspense  Account — 

2,000  Shares — Panga  Silindi  United,  l  td. 

7,780  Shares — Premier  Concession 
Mozambique,  Ltd. 

7,500  Shares  -  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  . . 

85,000  Shares — Mozambique  Consolidated 

Mines,  Ltd . 

12,356  Shares — Companhia  do  Luabo  . . 

2,200  Shares — Companhia  da  Gorongoza 
6,300  Shares — Companhia  das  Minas  d’Ouro 
da  Manica 

2,000  Shares — Companhia  Industrial  Africana 
1,000  Shares — Companhia  des  Huileries  et 
Savonneries  de  Mozambique 
10,000  Shares — Companhia  Colonial  do  Buzi 
4,000  Shares — Companhia  Agricola  de  Mori- 
bane  . . 

15,839  Shares — Companhia  das  Minas  d’Ouro 
de  Macequece 

Certificates  representing  interests  of  Shares  in  the 
Beira  Railway  Co. . . 

Unrealised  Profits 

Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account 


Cr. 

Shareholders’  Account- 
Calls  payable 

Properties  and  Rights  acquired  . 

Shares  and  Debentures — 

2,453  Shares  Companhia  de  Mocambique  .. 
60,540  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company 
5,870  Beira  Railway  C  Debentures  (in  Paris) 
,£22,000  English  Consols,  Bank  of  Lisbon  and 

Azores  . .  . .  . 

£ 22,000  English  Consols,  Credit  F.  Portugais 

Participation  in  Sub-Concessionary  Companies — 
2,000  Shares  Panga  and  Silindi  United, 
Limited  .. 

7,780  Shares  The  Premier  Concessions  of 
Mozambique,  Limited.. 

7,500  Shares  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Company 
85,000  Shares  Mozambique  Consolidated 
Mines,  Limited  . . 

12,356  Shares  Companhia  do  Luabo  .. 

2,200  Shares  Companhia  Gorongoza  ..  .. 

6,300  Shares  Companhia  das  Minas  Ouro  da 
Manica  ..  .. 

,000  Shares  Companhia  Industrial  Africana 
t  ,000  Shares  Companhia  des  Huileries  et 
Savonneries  de  Mozambique 
10,000  Shares  Companhia  Colonial  do  Buzi  .. 
4,000  Shares  Companhia  Agricola  de  Mori- 
bane  . .  . .  . . 

15,839  Shares  Companhia  das  Minas  d’Ouro 
de  Macequece 

100,000  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company  De¬ 
posited  in  Bank  of  Portugal 


303,332  o 

4.549 
41,288  14 
21,886  o 
9,  *73  i6 
737  15 
122  4 


7,780  o 

7,500  o 

42,500  o 
12,356  o 
8,800  o 

6,300  o 
8,000  o 

4,000  o 
10,000  o 


15,239 


129,075  o  o 


55,000  o  o 


98,695  11  4 

£1,163, 862  9  8 


£  s.  d. 


2,453  o  o 
25,722  15  6 

4,681  16  o 

24.645  17  ° 

24,635  16  2 


2,000  O  O 

7,780  O  O 
7,509  o  o 

42,500  o  o 
12,356  o  o 
8,800  o  o 

6,300  o  o 
8,000  o  o 

4,000  o  o 
10,000  o  o 

4,000  o  o 

15,839  o  o 

55,000  o  o 


s.  d . 


259,342  13  5 


417,153  12  5 


74,574  6  9 


342,579  5  8 


82,139  4  8 


164,075  o  o 
77, 838  3  4 

477  19 


113,650  6 

1,000  o 
3,357  15 
21,886  o 
631  7 

46,808  17 
30,072  j6 


£1,163,862  9  8 
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THE  SANTIAGO  NITRATE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

!'  'T'HE  Second  Annual  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 

-1-  Santiago  Nitrate  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Winchester  House  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lowe  presiding. 

Mr.  Frames  (the  Secretary)  having  read  the  formal  notice  and  the  Auditors’ 
report  to  the  Shareholders, 

The  Chairman  said  :  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you  for  your 
approval  the  statement  of  Accounts  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  second  year  of  the 
I  Company  s  working  ended  30th  of  June  last.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  net 
!  profit  balance  of  profit,  after  deducting  depreciation  and  all  expenses  attending  the 
conduct  of  the  Company's  affairs,  is  £49,517  ;  and  I  think  that  is  not  a  bad  result 
considering  that  we  had  only  three  months  working  under  the  new  combination 
during  which  period  prices  were  very  much  lower  than  later  on.  With  this  profit  we 
have  satisfied  our  Debenture  service  of  ,£15,000  a  year  and  we  have  also  divided 
,£30,000  in  dividends  We  should  have  been  able  to  have  considerably  improved  this 
Tesult  had  we  been  able  to  make  the  whole  of  our  authorised  production,  but  unfor- 
lunately  the  labour  difficulties  in  Chili  and  the  scarcity  of  workmen  have  prevented 

!our  doing  so.  In  this  respect  we  do  not  stand  alone,  because  several  other  oficinas 
in  Chili  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  more  or  less.  The  collective  result  of  this 
has  been  that  the  total  production  of  nitrate  during  this  year  'is  considerably  lower 
than  last  year.  It  has  caused  a  great  rise  in  price,  so  we  are  receiving  some  benefit 
indirectly  from  this  short  supply.  The  management  in  Chili  inform  us  that  they 
are  taking  measures  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  and  that  they  feel  confident  that  in 
the  future  they  will  be  able  to  produce  their  full  quota.  We  trust  they  will  be  able 
to  carry  that  out,  but  at  the  same  time  I  may  say  our  calculations  are  based  on  the 
|  same  rate  of  production  as  we  are  carrying  on  at  present.  If  we  make 
’  more  the  profits  will  be  still  further  enhanced.  Our  mines  are  known 
and  admitted  to  be  amongst  the  best  in  Chili,  and  they  are  further 
improved  by  the  discovery,  recently  made,  of  a  large  bed  of  caliche  in  a  spot  where 
•according  to  Government  surveys,  no  nitrate  existed.  These  discoveries  have 
-added  considerably  to  our  resources,  and  will  also  add  to  the  longevity  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  exceptional  position  we  occupy  we  feel  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  fully  satisfying  the  highest  expectations  of  our  shareholders.  Since 
our  last  meeting  we  have  completed  our  new  oficina  at  Mapocho.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  the  most  improved  machinery  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  latest  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  this  has  been  £23,000.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  raise  any 
further  capital  to  cover  this  outlay.  We  intend  to  pay  for  this  entirely  out  of 
:  our  profits.  This  we  hope  to  do  within  two  years  from  the  present  time.  The 
new  oficina  started  work  in  August  and  has  been  steadily  producing  from 
that  time  at  a  very  satisfactory  cost  indeed.  Of  course  no  profit  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Balance  sheet,  the  oficina  having  started  working  since  the  period  dealt 
•with  by  the  accounts.  With  this  our  authorised  production  or  quota  has  increased 
350,000  quintals  per  annum.  This  added  to  our  ordinary  quota  makes  a  total  of 
1,130,000  quintals.  Our  debenture  service  has  been  maintained  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  at  £15,000  per  annum,  so  that  in  six  years  that  item  will 
have  disappeared  altogether.  While  we  are  carrying  this  on,  in  our  opinion  we  are 
making  sufficient  to  provide  for  reserve  fund  and  depreciation.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  recognise  the  advisability  of  increasing  our  working  capital,  and  with  this  in 
view  it  is  our  intention  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  our  profits  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
position  in  this  respect.  The  future,  we  consider,  is  most  decidedly  encouraging. 
•Our  present  sales  up  to  September  have  been  made  at  excellent  prices — 
superior  to  those  of  last  year,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  us, 
even  on  a  reduced  production,  in  declaring  the  interim  dividend  of  6  per 
cent,  which  we  announced  a  few  days  ago.  With  the  quota  which  we  now 
possess,  if  it  realises  only  moderate  prices,  it  will  give  us  such  a  result, 
that,  on  our  extremely  small  capital  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  fullest  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  everyone  interested  in  the  Company.  I  am  quite  sure  if  we  are  all  alive  to 
meet  this  time  next  year  we  shall  have  such  a  satisfactory  position  to  place  before 
you  that  those  who  are  not  shareholders  then  will  be  sorry  for  it.  I  now  beg  to 
move  that  th^  report  and  accounts  as  presented  be  received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  T.  Proctor  Baptie,  on  rising  to  second  the  motion,  said  except  for  the  formal 
technical  requirement  of  seconding  the  resolution,  he  thought  that  to  do  so  with  the 
idea  of  supporting,  or  in  any  way  fortifying  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman,  would  be 
•quite  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  report  contained  three  or  four  substantial 
attractions.  The  first  that  they  were  able  to  pay  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  dividend  ; 
the  next  that  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  speedily  to  develop  the  new  oficina  in 
Mapocho  ;  the  third  that  the  unexpected  discovery  of  further  rich  deposits  provide 
a  further  basis  for  greater  expectations  still  of  increased  dividends.  They  would 
see  from  the  enormous  quota  they  have  now  of  1,130,000  quintals  that  the  Company 
•was  amongst  the  most  extensive  undertakings  in  this  rapidly  improving  industry. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  questions,  and  none  being  asked,  he  put  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  meeting  and  declared  it  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Williamson,  J.P.,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Baptie  was  re-elected  a  director  of  the  Company. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Aikman  (a  Shareholder),  seconded  by  Mr.  Neville  (a 
Shareholder),  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  were  re¬ 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  pro- 
•  ceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  concluded. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL 


THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 

Company  was  held  on  Wednesday.  Baron  d’Erlangkr  presided. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  tqco,  and  supplementary  accounts  to  June  30,  1901,  the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  that  the  company  had  sustained  in  the  death 
•of  their  late  chairman,  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin,  the  pioneer  of  the  tunnel  scheme, 
who,  from  the  inception  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  undertaking.  Though 
unfortunately  he  had  not  lived  to  see  the  scheme  carried  out  the  directors  still 
hoped  that  .the  Government  would  in  time  allow  the  work  to  proceed,  and  that  then 
;  the  nation  would  remember  Sir  Edward’s  name  in  connection  with  the  enterprise. 
Dealing  with  the  subject  of  people’s  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
the  construction  of  the  Channel  tunnel,  he  observed  that  the  question  might  well 
be  asked  :  “  Why  not  leave  well  alone  ?  ”  There  was  an  excellent  service  of 
boats  crossing  the  Channel,  and  the  journey  could  be  performed  ip  ap  hour.  In 
-reply  to  that,  he  contended  that  to-day  was  an  age  of  progress,  and  they  ought  not 
to  pay  attention  to  those  people  who  were  indolent  enough  to  want  to  adopt  the 
•  trifethod  to  “  leave  well  alone.”  Progress  was  an  active  ag^nt,  and  the  Channel 


tunnel  scheme  undoubtedly  marked  progress,  but  unfortunately  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  present  time  was  not  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
their  enterprise.  They  must  continue,  therefore,  to  exercise  patience  as  they  had 
done  for  years  past,  and  hope  for  the  best.  The  policy1  Adopted  by  the  board 
was,  he  asserted,  not  detrimental,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  accounts 
disclosed  that  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  company  was  very  small, 
indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  knew  of  no  other  company  carried  on  so  economi¬ 
cally. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Thackthwaite  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accoun 
which  was  agreed  to. 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  an  Extra- 

ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  Company  will  be 
held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  Loudon,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  November,  1901,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  Special  Resolutions  set  out 
below  for  effecting  alterations  in  and  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Association  of 
the  Company,  which  were  duly  passed  at  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company  held  on  the  30th  October,  1901,  will  be  submitted  for  confirmation. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

t:  That  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  be  altered  in  manner  following, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  Article  to  the  following  words  : — 

“  As  regards  all  allotments  of  shares  made  after  ihe  31st  December,  1900, 
the  Directors  shall  comply  with  Section  7  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900.” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  Article  14  a  new  Article  in  the  following  terms, 
to  be  called  Article  14a  : — 

14a.  “  If  the  Company  at  any  time  after  the  1st  January,  1901,  shall  offer 
any  of  its  shares  to  the  public  for  subscription  the  Directors  may  exercis-e  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Company  by  Section  8  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900, 
but  so  that  the  commission  shall  not  exceed  £1  per  share  or  100  per  cent,  on 
the  shares  in  each  case  offered.” 

(3)  By  inserting  immediately  after  Article  57  a  new  Article  in  the  following  terms 
to  be  called  Article  57a  : — 

57a.  “  The  Directors  shall  duly  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Section  14 
of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  as  regards  the  registration  of  mortgages  and 
charges  thereby  required  to  be  registered,  and  as  regards  the  endorsement 
to  be  made  on  debentures  or  certificates  of  debenture  stock  issued  by  the 
Company.” 

(4)  By  striking  out  Articles  61,  62  and  63,  and  substituting  the  following  Articles 
in  lieu  thereof,  that  is  to  say  ; — 

61.  “The  Directors  may,  whenever  they  think  fit,  and  they  shall  on  the 
requisition  of  the  holders  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  issued  Capital  of 
the  Company  upon  Which  all  calls  or  other  sums  then  due  have  been  paid, 
forthwith  proceed  to  convene  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company.  Any  such  requisition  must  state  the  obj  ects  of  the  meeting,  and 
must  be  signed  by  the  requisitionists,  and  deposited  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  and  may  consist  of  several  documents  in  like  form  each  signed  by 
one  or  more  requisitionist.” 

62.  “  If  the  Directors  of  the  Company  do  not  proceed  to  call  a  meeting  to 
be  held  within  21  days  from  the  date  of  the  requisition  being  so  deposited, 
the  requisitionists  or  a  majority  of  them  in  value,  may  themselves  convene 
the  meeting,  but  any  meeting  so  convened  shall  not  be  held  after  three 
months  from  the  date  of  such  deposit.” 

63.  “  If  at  any  such  meeting  a  resolution  requiring  confirmation  at  another 
meeting  is  pacsed,  the  Directors  shall  forthwith  convene  a  further  Extra¬ 
ordinary  General  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolution,  and, 
if  thought  fit,  of  confirming  it  as  a  Special  Resolution  ;  and  if  the  Directors 
do  not  convene  the  meeting  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  first  resolution,  the  requisitionists  or  a  majoiity  of  them  in  value  may 
themselves  convene  the  meeting.” 

63a.  “Any  meeting  convened  under  the  preceding  Articles  by  the  requisi¬ 
tionists  shall  be  convened  in  the  same  manner  as  nearly  as  possible  as  that  in 
which  the  meetings  are  to  be  convened  by  the  Directors.” 

(5)  By  inserting  after  Article  98,  a  new  Article  in  the  following  terms  to  be  called 
Article  98a  :  — 

98a.  “  A  Director  who  is  abroad  or  about  to  go  abroad  may,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Directors,  appoint  any  person  to  be  an  alternate  Director  or  sub¬ 
stitute  during  his  absence  abroad,  and  such  appointment  shall  have  effect  and 
such  appointee,  while  he  holds  office  as  an  alternate  Director,  shall  be  entitled 
to  notice  of  Meetings  of  the  Directors,  and  to  attend  and  vote  thereat  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  he  shall  not  require  any  qualification  and  he  shall  ipso  facto  vacate 
office  if  and  when  the  appointer  returns  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  vacates 
office  as  a  Director,  or  removes  the  appointee  from  office,  and  any  appoint¬ 
ment  and  removal  under  this  Article  shall  be  effected  by  notice  in  writing 
under  the  hand  of  the  Director  making  the  same.” 

(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  Article  129  the  following  words  : — 

“  Premiums  received  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  any  shares  of  the  Company 
at  a  premium  may  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as  profits.” 

(7)  By  inserting  after  Article  150  a  new  Article  in  the  following  terms,  to  be 
called  Article  150a. 

150a.  “  Every  Auditor  of  the  Company  shall  have  a  right  of  access  at  all 

times  to  the  books  and  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Company  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  require  from  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company  such  in¬ 
formation  and  explanation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Auditors,  and  the  Auditors  shall  sign  a  certificate  at  the  foot  of 
the  balance  sheet  stating  whether  or  not  all  their  requirements  as  Auditors 
have  been  complied  with,  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the  shareholders  on  the 
accounts  examined  by  them  and  on  every  balance  sheet  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  General  Meeting  during  their  tenure  of  office,  and  in  every  such 
report  shall  state  whether  in  their  opinion  the  balance  sheet  referred  to  in  the 
report  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company,  and 
such  report  shall  be  read  before  the  Company  in  General  Meeting.” 

Dated  the  nth  Day  of  November,  1901. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 

NEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  8  Portraits  and  4  Maps,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY. 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,"  “FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG,”  “HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE,” 

“WELLINGTON’S  MEN,”  ftc. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

ON  NOVEMBER  i8th. — With  a  Portrait,  large  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 

By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN. 

AUTHOR  OF  “FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CONCESSIONS  TO  IRELAND,”  “THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL,"  &c. 


DR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S  “  THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.” 

“Unquestionably  the  most  striking  book  the  War  has  produced. 
A  masterly  pieee  of  work,  a  real  contribution  to  historical  writing.” 

Sketch. 

NEW  EDITION  (the  13th)  NOW  READY.  WITH  7  NEW 
CHAPTERS  AND  A  NEW  MAP.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

A  TWO  YEARS’  RECORD,  1899-1901. 

By  A.  COMAN  DOYLE. 

This  Edition  is  as  complete  as  possible.  It  forms  a  record  of  the 
two  years  of  warfare  which  expired  on  October  11th,  and  gives  the 
first  connected  account,  largely  derived  from  private  sources,  of 
the  operations  of  the  last  year  in  South  Africa. 

Royal  8vo.  15s.  each  net  in  cloth,  or  20s.  each  net  in  half-morocco. 

THE  THREE  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUMES  OF 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  Victorian  University. 

“  Take  them  all  in  all,  these  volumes  equal  it  they  do  not  excel  in  interest — at  all 
events  for  the  men  of  to-day — any  of  those  which  have  gone  before." — Guardian. 

***  A  Prospectus  of  “The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  and 
of  the  Sup  lement  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 


A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

IMMEDIATELY. — With  a  Portrait,  large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIE  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAUL, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  MEN  AND  LETTERS.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  LONG. 

NEARLY  READY. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

By  JAMES  LONG. 

AUTHOR  OF  “BRITISH  DAIRY  FARMING,”  “  FARMING  IN  A  SMALL 
WAY,”  “  THE  STORY  OF  THE  FARM,”  “OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY,"  &c. 

DEEP  SEA  PLUNDERINGS.  A 

Collection  of  Stories  of  the  Sea.  By  FRANK  T.  BULi  EN,  F.  R.G.S.,  Author 
of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot,’  ”  “  The  Log  of  a  Sea  War,”  4  The  Men  of 
the  Merchant  Service,”  &c.  SECOND  IMPRESSION.  With  8  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Twidle.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

44  There  is  something  in  the  hook  to  please  almost  every  taste  .  ....It  deserves  to  be, 
and  will  be,  read  by  all  who  look  to  literature  to  provide  them  with  refreshment  and 
recreation.  ” — Spectator. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ROBERT  BRIDGES.  Vols.  I.-III.  Small 

crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

“  A  poet  who  has  established  the  right  to  be  read.” 

St.  J ames  s  Gazette 

DOMESTICITIES.  A  Little  Book  of 

Household  Impressions.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION.  Small  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 
14  4  Domesticities  ’  is  full  of  good  things.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND 

MEN.  Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
By  the  Author  of  44  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary.” 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  A  book  which  every  reader  will  enjoy.” 

Spectator. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT 

SERVICE  :  b  ing  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  for  'Longshore  Readers.  By  FRANK. 
T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.  SECOND  IMPRES¬ 
SION.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

44  A  book  that  is  bulged  with  sea-craft.” — Academy. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘CACHA¬ 
LOT’  ROUND  THE  WORLD  AFTER  SPERvi 
WHALES.  EIGHTH  IMPRESSION.  With 
8  Ihustrations  and  a  Chart,  large  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  WAIF  :  being 

Recollections  of  the  First  Four  Years  of  My 
Sea  Li  e.  THIRD  IMPRESSION.  With  8 
Full-page  Illustrations  specially  drawn  by  Arthur 
Twidle.  Large  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN  IN 

THE  DAYS  OF  THE  STUARTS.  Compiled  I 
from  the  Private  Papers  and  Diary  of  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  Second  Baronet,  with  Extracts  from 
MS.  News-letters  addressed  to  him  between 
167  s  and  1689.  By  Lady  NEWDIGATE- 
NEWDEGATE,  Author  of  “The  Cheverels  of 
Cheverel  Manor,”  &c.  With  Photogravure  Por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  large  post  Svo. 

7s.  6d. 

“A  most  fascinating  book.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
“There  Newdigate  Memoirs  form  a  charming  | 
book.  ” — A  thencBum. 

THE  ETCHINGHAM  LETTERS. 

By  Mrs.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  Author  of 
“  Pages  from  the  Day-book  of  Bethia  Hardacre,” 
&c.,  and  Sir  FREDEkICK  POL  X)CK,  Dart. 
FIFTH  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  An  entirely  original  and  new  kind  of  book.” 

Guat  dian. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  STOPFOkD  A.  BROOKE  and  T.  W. 
ROLLESTON.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Admirable .  .this  delightful  anthology  will  both 

surprise  and  delight  you.’ — Truth. 

4>  Indispensable  to  students  of  Irish  literature.” 

Freeman's  Journal. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  A  CENTURY  AGO 

Letters  Written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1797-iSji.  By  the  Lady  ANNE  BARNARD. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  brief  Notes,  by 
W.  H.  WILKINS,  F.S.A.  SECOND  IM¬ 
PRESSION.  With  Portrait  Frontispiece,  demy 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  PEKING 

LV  GATIONS.  By  the  Rev.  ROLAND  ALLEN, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev..  C.  P.  Scott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  in  North  China  ;  for  five 
years  Acting  Chaplain  to  H.B.M.’s  Legation  in 
Peking.  With  a  Map  and  to  Text  Plans,  large  ( 
crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Full  of  graphic  incident  and  interesting  through* 
out.”  Daily  News. 

YEOMAN  SERVICE  :  Being  the  Diary 

of  the  Wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer 
during  the  Boer  War.  By  the  Lady  MAUD 
ROLLESTON.  With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet 
and  of  a  Group  of  Convalescents.  Large  crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  very  fascinating  book.” — Spectator. 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE: 

the  Story  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815). 
By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.  In  4  vofs. 
crown  8  vo.  with  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Plans,  6s.  each. 

“  Exactly  the  sort  of  history  desired  by  the 
million.” — Spectator. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR . 

FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG.  Second; 

Edition.  With  16  Portraits,  13  Plans,  and  a 
Facsimile  Letter  of  the  L)uke  of  Marlborough. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEDSTHAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE. 

TWELFTH  EDITION.  With  16  Portraits  and  ; 
ii  Plans,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

WELLINGTON’S  MEN  :  Some  Soldier- 

Autobiographies.  Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,.! 
B.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETTS 

NEW  NOVEL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.-Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MAKENG  OF  A  MARCHIONESS.  By 

FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT,  Author  of  “  A  Lady  of  Quality,” 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  &c. 


STANLEY  WEYMAN’S  NEW  NOVEL 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.  By  STANLEY  J.  WEY- 

MAN,  Author  of  “  The  New  Rector,”  “  The  Castle  Inn,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TIMES.  —  “A  picturesque  and  vigorous  romance . The  narrative  will  be 

followed  with  breathless  interest.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.  —  1'  A  stirring  historical  romance . There  is  a  fine 

sense  of  bustling  movement  in  every  page.” 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  SOBERS.” 

ON  DECEMBER  3rd. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  H.  S.  niERRIMAN. 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS,”  “THE 
ISLE  OF  UNREST,"  &c. 


By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Crown  Svo.  6s. 

RICHARD  HALPIN  :  a  Romance  of  the  New 

Navy.  By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON,  Author  of  “Spun  Yarn,"  "Where 
Angels  Fear  to  Tread,”  &c. 

By  MISS  JEWETT. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TORY  LOVER.  By  Sarah  Orne 

JEWETT,  Author  of  “  The  Queen’s  Tw'n,  and  other  Stories,’  &c. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Salisbury,  having-  said  nothing  when  he  was 
expected  to  say  much,  has  said  much  when  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  say  nothing.  The  public  has  already  got  by 
heart  his  proscription  of  those  who  write  and  speak  “  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  enemy  ”,  The  direct  scorn  of 
the  simple  phrase  has  penetrated  the  not  very  thin  skin 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
words  had  special  reference  to  “eminent  men  ”,  It  is 
possible  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  looked 
upon  the  scorn  as  especially  directed  against  himself. 
Does  he  not  fill  a  position  of  eminence?  At  any  rate  he 
blustered  the  denial  that  any  words  of  his  own  could  by 
any  ingenuity  be  interpreted  as  coming  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  ingenuity  will  be  exercised  in 
the  otiose  attempt.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
was  not  much  more  pleased  with  some  members  of  his 
own  party.  He  considered  Lord  Rosebery’s  facetious 
suggestion  that  future  Cabinets  should  be  composed  of 
business  men  as  a  direct  imputation  on  the  great  Liberal 
party  of  which  he  himself  is  the  standard-bearer.  In  a 
second  speech  at  Bath  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
would  have  explained  away  his  assertion  that  the  war 
was  carried  on  “by  practices  of  barbarity”.  But  Sir 
Henry  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  gift. 

Seldom  was  there  more  widespread  misunderstanding 
than  that  on  which  the  German  manifestations  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  are  based  ;  and  even  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter  of  justifica¬ 
tion  a  semi-official  paper  has  pronounced  his  language 
to  be  un-Parliamentary  and  offensive.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  thought  even  by  the  best-educated  Germans  to 
have  insulted  the  German  army.  In  sheer  fact  he 
merely  quoted  instances  from  German  historians  of 
German  actions  in  the  war  against  France  in  order 
to  show  precedent  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
sterner  methods  against  guerilla  troops  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  wrong  of  him  to  make  the  references, 
knowing  how  sensitive  ill-informed  people  will  show 
themselves  ;  but  no  ingenuity  could  extract  from  his 
speech  either  an  insult  to  Germany  or  a  confession  of 
English  barbarity.  In  certain  cases  the  Germans 
decided  in  the  Franco-German  war  that  houses  must 
be  burnt  and  districts  fined.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ex¬ 
pressed  some  agreement  with  this  policy  and  the 


German  nation  has  taken  the  approval  as  an  insult.  A 
rather  ludicrous  comment  on  the  misrepresented  facts  is 
to  be  found  in  the  French  papers  :  while  expressing 
belief  in  English  barbarity  they  deprecate  any  desire  to 
condone  the  equal  barbarity  of  their  enemies,  the 
Germans. 

In  the  interval  of  war  news  a  budget,  as  surprising 
as  satisfactory,  has  been  issued  for  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  The  receipts  for  the  last  twelve  months 
amounted  to  £57,000  the  expenditure  to  £38,000.  It  is 
a  good  augury  that  £5,000  of  the  expenditure  was  laid 
out  on  education.  The  expenses  naturally  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  ,£173,000  spent  on  the  refugee  camps, 
an  amount  recoverable  from  the  war  funds.  The 
smouldering,  to  use  Lord  Milner’s  metaphor,  has  not 
burst  into  flame.  According  to  the  weekly  return  356 
Boers  have  further  to  be  deducted  from  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
estimate  of  10,000.  The  clearing  operations  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  have  been  especially  successful, 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony  General  French  has  “hustled” 
the  enemy  rapidly  to  the  north.  There  have  been  no 
separate  engagements  of  much  moment ;  but  a  valu¬ 
able  capture  was  made  near  Villiersdorp  in  the  person 
of  Commandant  Buys  who  led  an  attack  on  some 
railway  pioneers.  Commandant  YVolmarans  was  de¬ 
feated  and  wounded  in  the  Potchefstroom  district.  De 
Wet,  the  world  will  be  glad  to  know,  is  “alive  and 
well  ”  ;  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  Court  circular 
the  news  is  derived. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Krause  has  had  an  unexpected  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  been  decided  after  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  appearances  at  Bow  Street  that  he  is  to  be 
tried  not  in  the  Transvaal  but  before  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  in  London  and  proceedings  will  be 
taken  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  murder  under  the 
Offences  against  the  Person  Act  instead  of  under 
the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  change  of  intention  are  that  the  letters  on 
which  the  accusation  hinges  were  written  and  posted 
in  England.  At  present  the  charge  against  Dr.  Krause 
is  one  of  misdemeanour  only  and  as  such  Mr.  De 
Rutzen  allowed  bail ;  but  as  yet  no  sureties  have 
come  forward.  Mr.  Isaacs  on  behalf  of  the  accused 
took  objection  to  the  reading  of  several  letters 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  concerned  with  the 
question  of  high  treason  of  which  Dr.  Krause  was 
not  accused  rather  than  directly  with  incitement  to 
murder.  But  all  Mr.  Isaacs’  objections  were  over¬ 
ruled  on  the  double  ground  that  the  magistrate  must 
hear  all  the  evidence  before  he  could  determine  on 
which  charges  he  would  commit  the  prisoner  and 
because  the  letters  formed  the  basis  on  which  Mr. 
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Muir  asked  the  magistrate  to  say  that  the  defendant 
had  a  motive  for  inciting  to  murder  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal,  the  incorporeal  child 
of  that  “  insubstantial  pageant”  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  been  asked  officially  to  arbitrate  between  the  Boers 
and  Great  Britain.  The  standing  committee  returned 
a  verbal  answer  to  the  effect  that  no  such  tribunal 
existed.  Its  existence  depends  on  the  request  of  both 
parties  in  a  quarrel  and  until  such  is  preferred  it  has 
merely  potential  being.  To  use  that  curiously  con¬ 
tradictory  phrase,  much  bruited  at  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  there  is  no  such  thing  nor  will  be  as  “com¬ 
pulsory  conciliation  ”.  The  mere  request  proves  how 
utterly  puerile  a  notion  of  the  objects  as  well  as  the 
achievements  of  the  Tsar’s  conference  is  abroad.  For 
the  Boers  to  attempt  to  utilise  this  non-existent  tribunal 
is  doubly  absurd  since  by  reason  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Great  Britain  the  Boers  were  not  qualified  as  an 
independent  nation  to  swell  the  vapourings  at  the 
Congress.  Arbitration,  while  men  remain  jealous,  can 
never  be  a  universal  panacea.  In  separate  cases  it 
may  be  effective  either  when  both  parties  believe  in  the 
perfect  impartiality  of  the  arbitrators  or  when  a  great 
amalgamation  of  nations  decide  to  enforce  it.  Neither 
of  these  causes  now  operates. 

Grattan  might  well  “  weep  for  the  sorrows  of 
Ireland  ”  now.  The  one  true  Irishman  of  the  day, 
who  cares  for  Ireland  and  nothing  for  party,  who  has 
given  himself  for  Ireland  and  worked  for  her  as  no 
other  living  man  has  worked,  is  rejected  by  his  country¬ 
men  of  both  factions.  The  Unionist  bourgeois  of  Dublin, 
with  his  paltry  selfish  politics,  caused  Mr.  Plunkett 
to  lose  his  seat  last  year.  Now  he  is  beaten  by  the 
violence  and  foul  abuse  of  a  gang  of  professional 
politicians,  Mr.  Dillon  hounding  them  on.  Of  course, 
it  is  just  to  remember  that  there  is  not  in  the  Nationalists’ 
conduct  the  malignity  there  was  in  the  Dublin  Unionists 
that  voted  against  Mr.  Plunkett ;  for  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  question  he  and  the  Home  Rulers  are  political 
opponents.  As  for  the  new  member  for  Galway, 
we  have  seen  some  solemn  twaddle  about  “  Colonel  ” 
Lynch  leading  the  “Irish  contingent”  in  the  South 
African  War,  whilst  some  owls  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  or  no  this  “leader”  will 
be  seized  by  the  police  when  he  tries  to  take  his  seat. 
We  imagine  there  is  no  danger  of  the  authorities 
making  such  idiots  of  themselves.  If  they  know 
their  man  at  all,  they  will  not  connect  him  with 
the  rifle  and  the  veldt  so  much  as  with  the  inkpot  and 
Fleet  Street.  And  even  if  there  were  an  “  Irish  con¬ 
tingent”  and  he  did  “lead”  it,  nobody  can  imagine 
that  a  single  British  soldier  suffered  any  hurt  thereby. 
No  :  physical  force  has  not  been  the  boast  of  Irish 
M.P. s  and  candidates  since  Mr.  Parnell  brandished  the 
crowbar  with  effect  in  the  offices  of  his  Irish  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Hay  has  a  considerable  popularity  in  England 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  unctuous  aphorisms  concern¬ 
ing  national  policy  and  his  platitudes  of  universal 
amity,  which  were  so  wildly  cheered  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  will  help  to  increase  Mr. 
Hay’s  reputation  in  Europe ;  but  the  speech  was 
remarkable  less  for  the  “naif  credulity”  with  which 
Mr.  Hay  has  been  charged  than  by  naif  assurance. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  “a  golden  rule”;  the 
Americans  may  demand  only  “a  fair  field  and  no 
favour”;  they  may  “seek  the  friendship  of  all 
Powers”;  but  this  golden  doctrine,  this  “exclusive 
American  ownership  and  American  control  ”  are  never¬ 
theless  especially  calculated  to  give  the  Americans 
favour  and  spoil  a  fair  field  for  other  nations.  In 
short,  Mr.  Hay  denied  in  detail  what  he  affirmed  in 
principle.  If  the  Monroe  doctrine  means  anything  at 
all — it  refuses  to  Spain,  Germany  and  England  the 
right  of  free  competition  in  South  America.  Neither 
President  Roosevelt  nor  Mr.  Hay  desires  to  insult  or 
defy  a  Great  Power — to  give  Mr.  Hay’s  astounding 
jest-— “  even  because  it  is  friendly.”  Mr.  Choate’s 
much  more  tasteful  appreciation  of  the  English  people 
■ — more  tasteful  because  it  rang  true — raised  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  a  higher  level. 


Tranquillity  continues  to  prevail  in  Afghanistan. 
Herat  has  quietly  accepted  Habibulla’s  succession  and 
the  various  possible  rivals  have  found  his  position  too 
secure  or  the  moment  unfavourable  for  an  attempt  to 
seize  his  heritage.  Across  the  Russian  frontier  no 
movement  is  yet  threatened,  unless  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  reports  that  the  border  railways  are  being  ex¬ 
tended  and  enlarged  in  a  manner  which  could  only  be 
designed  for  strategical  purposes  directed  against 
Afghanistan.  The  peaceful  outlook  has  permitted 
Lord  Curzon  to  proceed  with  his  autumn  tour.  The 
route  selected  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  linking  up  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Indo- 
Burmese  Empire.  The  Viceroy  for  the  first  time  makes 
the  journey  overland  from  India  to  Mandalay,  passing 
through  Manipur  where  he  has  been  able  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  little  state  and  its  ruler  on  the  prosperity  and 
order  which  under  British  administration  have  sue 
ceeded  the  turbulence  and  misrule  that  culminated  in 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Quinton  and  his  staff.  A  section  of 
the  journey  has  to  be  made  on  horseback,  one  object 
of  the  Viceroy  being  to  prospect  a  possible  line  of  com¬ 
munication  which  will  place  the  Indian  system  in  touch 
with  the  railway  and  river  steamer  services  of  Burma. 
Lord  Curzon  will  return  to  India  by  sea  from  Rangoon 
in  time  for  the  Accession  ceremonies  of  the  New  Year. 

Now  that  the  new  Indian  Province  has  actually  come 
into  official  existence  as  “the  North-West  Frontier 
Province”,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  similarity  of  its 
name  with  that  of  the  older  one  known  as  the  “  North- 
West  Provinces  ”  or,  since  its  amalgamation  with  the 
Lucknow  government,  as  the  “  North-West  Provinces 
and  Oudh  ”.  It  is  held  necessary  to  change  the  now 
historic  name  of  the  senior  province  but  each  of  the 
designations  suggested  meets  with  reasonable  objec¬ 
tion  from  some  quarter.  The  India  Office  suggests  the 
“  Northern  Provinces  and  Oudh  ”  while'the  local  govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  favour  the  “  United  Provinces  ”.  Neither 
is  satisfactory.  “Northern”  is  a  geographical  mis¬ 
nomer  and  “United  Provinces  ”  has  no  local  significance 
while  it  fails  to  consult  the  jealous  susceptibilities  of  the 
Oudh  people.  The  “  Pioneer”  plumps  for  the  “  Upper 
Provinces  and  Oudh  ”,  which  seems  very  little  advance 
on  the  India  Office  favourite.  If  Agra  or  Delhi  were 
still  the  seat  of  provincial  government,  something  might 
be  made  of  them.  Even  a  wider  and  nobler  name  might 
well  be  adopted.  The  provinces  correspond  as  closely 
as  may  be  with  the  old  limitations  of  Hindustan — the 
“  Madhya-desha  ” — the  centre  of  all  myths,  civilisation 
and  sovereignty,  the  home  of  Krishna,  Rama  and 
Buddha  and  the  stronghold  of  Moghal  rule.  The  simple 
and  historical  name  of  “Hindustan”  would  seem  to 
satisfy  more  requirements  and  excite  less  objections 
than  any  other.  But  if  the  official  inspiration  is  with¬ 
held,  why  not  invite  competition  and  offer  a  prize  for  the 
most  suitable  title? 

There  is  a  superficial  likeness  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  Lord  Rosebery.  They  both  have  the 
knack  of  saying  good  things  in  a  popular  way  ;  but  the 
German  Emperor  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  earnest 
and  of  possessing  knowledge.  His  speech  at  the  Naval 
Engineers’  Congress  at  Charlottenburg  on  naval  con¬ 
struction,  one  of  the  most  technical  of  subjects,  has 
appealed  in  an  extraordinary  way  to  the  word  at  large. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in  his  historic 
survey  of  tactics  as  they  were  developed  along  with  the 
shape  of  ships  and  the  manner  of  their  propulsion  :  in 
galleys  at  Salamis,  in  sailing  ships  at  Trafalgar,  in 
ironclads  off  Cuba.  Though  he  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  metacentre,  he  said  many 
things  worth  the  consideration  of  tactical  and  con¬ 
structive  specialists  ;  but  it  was  the  wide  philosophy  of 
his  central  theme  which  won  the  larger  audience. 
Ships  and  their  shapes  are  in  a  true  sense  the  expression 
of  a  nation’s  ambitions  and  desires  ;  and  the  German 
Emperor  having  in  his  mind  the  development  of  the 
German  navy,  to  which  at  present  his  chief  efforts  are 
bent,  may  be  excused  if  he  was  hopeful  of  the  reaction 
likely  to  be  exercised  by  the  possession  of  a  great 
war  and  merchant  navy  on  the  nar  row  character  of  a 
bureaucratic  people. 
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Turning' to  home  affairs,  the  Government  proposals 
with  reference  to  the  London  water  supply  have  this 
undoubted  merit  that  they  offer  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  Bill,  of  which  Parliamentary 
notices  have  been  given,  will  provide  not  only  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Board  representing  the  whole  water 
area,  but  also  for  the  vesting  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  companies  in  the  Board  by  a  fixed  date.  The 
desirability  of  purchasing  the  undertakings  may  be 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  controversy  as  to  the  terms  of 
purchase.  The  notices  indicate  arrangements  fair 
alike  to  the  public  and  the  companies  ;  thus  the 
Bill,  whilst  securing  to  the  latter  the  full  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  property,  will  prevent  any  allowance 
being  made  for  compulsory  sale.  A  hot  fight  may, 
however,  be  anticipated  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board.  The  outside  counties  will  not  like  the 
preponderance  of  representation  to  be  given  to  London, 
whilst  if  Mr.  Long  really  intends,  as  would  appear  from 
his  recent  speech,  to  allow  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  to  nominate  some  of  London’s  representatives, 
the  County  Council  will  bitterly  resent  the  proposal. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  scheme  could  be 
carried  into  effect  without  making  the  Board  so  large  as 
to  be  unwieldy. 

Everybody  in  London  is  compelled  to  take  interest 
in  the  new  telephone  scheme,  if  from  no  other  cause, 
by  the  disturbances  of  the  London  streets.  The  final 
arrangements  which  are  now  made  public  will  strike 
most  people  as  an  ingenious,  but  not  quite  successful, 
compromise.  The  shareholders  of  the  National  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  have  some  reason  to  object  that  they 
are  subjected  to  competition  with  a  Government  office. 
The  public  will  complain  that  though  a  monopoly  has 
been  broken  the  competition  between  the  two  companies 
is  so  regulated  by  law  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  natural 
benefits.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  Lord  London¬ 
derry’s  division  of  subscribers  into  the  two  classes,  but 
the  charge  of  ^17  a  year  for  unlimited  use  remains 
altogether  excessive  when  compared  with  Continental 
and  American  prices.  Telephonic  communication  has 
become  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  private  people 
as  well  as  for  those  in  business  and  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Government  to  do  with  the  telephone  what  they 
have  done  with  postal  and  telegraphic  communication. 
It  was  their  duty  to  buy  up  the  National  Telephone 
Company.  The  most  pronounced  individualist  would 
be  so  far  socialist  as  to  prefer  Government  regulation 
to  the  sort  of  bogus  competition  between  a  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  private  company  in  which  prices  were 
regulated  by  mutual  understanding. 

Until  Government  shall  consider  the  finances  of  the 
great  hospitals  one  of  its  duties,  hospitals  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  generosity  of  the  public.  Guy’s  Hospital, 
which  like  the  rest  has  been  forced  to  grow  by  the 
pressure  of  population  and  the  progress  of  science,  has 
altogether  outstripped  the  machinery  for  providing 
funds.  Even  with  the  annual  gift  of  ^5,000  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Hospital  Fund  there  is  a  yearly  sum  of 
j£i4,ooo  left  to  be  provided  by  undiscovered  channels. 
In  addition  the  time  has  come  when  a  large  scheme  of 
rebuilding  and  renovation  is  necessary,  if  the  hospital  is 
to  continue  in  adequate  efficiency.  No  less  a  sum  than 
^£180,000  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  properly  and 
the  public  at  large  are  asked  to  provide  at  least  ^100,000 
of  this  sum.  The  immediate  needs  are  for  increased 
accommodation  for  the  nursing  staff,  proper  sanitary 
blocks  in  connexion  with  the  wards  and  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  laundry.  The  mere  position  of  Guy’s  Hospital  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  should  be  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  generosity  for  all  those  who  know  or  even  guess  the 
needs  of  the  immense  population  which  lives  or  exists 
in  that  brick  wilderness. 

Smallpox  is  still  amongst  us  :  the  hideous  spectre  is 
not  laid  :  and  it  is  not  in  autumn  but  in  spring  when 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  most  of  it.  If  those  members 
of  the  Government,  who  against  their  own  consciences 
legalised  the  conscientious  objector,  know  what  goes 
on  below  stairs  in  their  own  households,  they  should 


expect  to  have  troubled  dreams  and  evil  nights.  All 
that  the  average  man,  a  fortiori  the  average  domestic 
servant,  knows  or  thinks  he  knows  of  the  effect  of  that 
precious  clause  is  that  now  no  one  can  be  compelled  to 
be  vaccinated.  Consequently  the  householder,  though  a 
genuine  believer  himself,  does  no  more  than  ask  his  ser¬ 
vants  as  seductively  as  he  can  whether  they  would  not 
like  to  be  vaccinated  ;  and  the  servants  usually  answer 
no.  The  magistrate  never  hears  of  them.  The  number  of 
domestic  servants  who  decline  to  be  vaccinated  is  por¬ 
tentous.  The  family  doctor  is  brought  in  by  the 
mistress  to  vaccinate  the  household  :  and  the  whole 
body  of  servants  “  prefer  not  ”. 

Your  wise  anti-vaccinator  will  of  course  tell  you 
that  the  scullerymaid’s  refusal  is  based  on  the  highest 
scientific  grounds  and  a  serious  study  of  statistics. 
To  ask  these  people  whether  they  think  vaccination 
good  or  not  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  ask 
a  child  of  eight  whether  he  preferred  to  take  a  pill  or 
leave  it.  It  is  a  farce  and  a  pandering  to  ignorance. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  in  vaccination,  and 
most  of  the  very  men  who  abolished  compulsion  do, 
it  must  be  a  positive  cruelty  to  give  hapless  servant 
girls  a  chance  of  deciding  to  their  own  grievous  hurt. 
The  spectre  of  smallpox  should  haunt  these  men  every 
night  till  compulsory  vaccination  is  re-enacted.  In  the 
meantime,  wise  and  well-off  employers,  such  as  some 
of  the  leading  banks,  are  offering  their  clerks  a  bonus 
of  ios.  apiece  to  get  vaccinated.  The  cost  of  this 
gratuity  such  sensible  employers  ought  in  justice  to  be 
able  to  extract  from  the  Treasury. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  gather  the  real  opinions  of  the 
legal  profession  from  their  statements  in  public  !  Mr. 
Rentoul  at  the  City  of  London  Court  was  placed  in  the 
painful  position  of  having  to  reply  to  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  certain  junior  Counsel  on  his  appointment  as 
judge,  that  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  know  that  his 
appointment  had  been  well  received  by  the  City  and 
“  more  particularly  by  the  members  of  my  own  profes¬ 
sion  ”  !  Now  when  Sir  Sherston  Baker  is  appointed  to 
a  County  Court  judgeship  in  Lincolnshire,  members  of 
the  profession  do  not  say  what  they  think  in  print  at 
least  or  in  public,  but  they  smile  though  they  may  hardly 
care  to  use  strong  language,  as  they  have  done  in  some 
other  cases.  Sir  Sherston  is  at  least  not  unpopular  ; 
but  the  legal  work  he  has  done  is  of  a  very  mild  type, 
and  it  is  rather  serious  that  judges  of  a  more  strenuous 
character  should  not  be  appointed  to  Courts  that  are 
daily  increasing  in  importance. 

The  Thames  Rowing  Club  has  taken  the  lead  in  reject¬ 
ing  decisively  Mr.  Grenfell’s  motion  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  Henley.  The  meeting  was  carried 
away  by  some  more  than  usually  fallacious  arguments 
from  Mr.  Muttlebury.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  memory  of 
the  founders  of  this  most  typical  and  popular  of  the 
regattas  absolutely  to  ignore  their  unmistakable 
intentions  ;  the  regatta  was  founded  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  English  rowing  and  the  sport  has  not  so 
far  developed  that  it  has  become  right  and  proper  to 
welcome  crews  whose  presence  is  likely  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  founders.  For  apart  from  the  professional 
question,  London  eights,  whose  crews  are  composed  of 
busy  men  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  train  and  practise  in  the  American  manner,  are  more 
than  likely  to  shrink  from  competition  in  the  bigger 
races  when  they  have  to  meet  professionally  trained 
crews  such  as  the  Americans  have  sent  over  and  will 
send.  The  crowd  at  Henley  enjoys  seeing  foreigners 
and  English  oarsmen  delight  both  in  hospitality  and 
competition ;  but  it  is  inevitable  that  races  with 
foreigners  should  be  regarded  as  international  tests 
and  only  harm  is  done  by  the  association  of  the  races 
with  this  false  excitement.  If  foreigners  wish  to  com¬ 
pete  with  us,  let  some  new  and  definitely  international 
regatta  be  inaugurated. 

Nobody  expected  Mr.  Maclaren’s  team  to  do  great 
things.  The  best  two  batsmen  in  England  and,  a  point 
which  is  much  more  important,  the  best  two  bowlers  in 
England  were  not  included  in  it.  His  eleven  is  not  only 
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not  representative  of  England,  but  is  probably  scarcely  as 
strong  as  the  champion  county.  We  expected  the 
morelmportant  matches  to  be  lost  ;  but  the  first  match 
against  South  Australia  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
strange  surprises.  The  bowlers  on  both  sides  had 
sudden  successes  which  wTere  probably  due  to  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  wicket.  For  this  reason  the  match  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  true  test,  for  as  a  rule  the  wickets  in 
Australia  are  so  good  as  almost  to  damage  the  game. 
The  second  match,  when  the  team  beat  Victoria,  was 
again  in  no  sense  a  test,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
though  the  new  bowler,  Barnes,  for  the  second  time 
surprised  everyone,  except  Mr.  Maclaren.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  good  batsmen  in  this  private  team  of 
Mr.  Maclaren,  and  if  the  two  matches  have  shown  any¬ 
thing  the}’  have  indicated  that  some  of  the  bowlers,  if 
not  first  class,  have  bouts  of  excellence  and  that  some 
of  the  batsmen  though  tried  players  have  attacks  of 
nervousness. 

This  week  contributes  a  great  landmark  of  “  pro¬ 
gress  ”.  On  that  fine  site,  the  delta  of  the  two  mouths 
of  the  new  highway  from  Holborn  falling  into  the 
Strand,  a  huge  business  barracks,  promoted  by  an 
American  syndicate  ornamented  with  a  number  of  pro¬ 
minent  English  names,  is  to  squat.  The  progression 
is  charming.  First  the  site  was  to  be  used  for  a 
County  Hall,  a  great  public  project  worthy  of  a  great  city  ; 
that  was  ruled  out.  Second,  a  National  Opera  House, 
artistically  not  unworthy  of  the  British  Empire,  was 
suggested  :  a  noble  idea,  which  were  we  not  a  nation 
mainly  of  half-educated  clowns  would  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  :  that  was  cold-shouldered.  Third,  a  group  of 
American-English  company-promoters  come  forward 
with  a  financial  scheme  to  plant  on  the  one  really  fine 
site  vacant  in  London  a  vast  commercial  block.  New 
York  outside,  Tottenham  Court  Road  within.  This  is 
suffered  gladly.  Here  we  have  in  the  story  of  a  single 
site  the  whole  history  of  modern  English  progress. 

The  new  barracks  is  of  course  blessed  by  the 
“  Times  ”,  which,  with  the  splendid  Philistinism  that 
has  never  failed  Printing  House  Square,  describes  with 
enthusiasm  the  undertaking  which  is  to  be  “the 
largest  and  handsomest  structure  in  the  world”.  How 
the  phraseology  smacks  of  the  Transatlantic  builder 
developing  an  estate  !  Of  course,  a  building  that  is  to 
cost  ^2,000,000  and  to  be  seven  stories  high  must  be 
handsome;  so  at  least  the  “  Times  ”  thinks.  England 
is  being  rapidly  “  developed  ”  indeed.  We  hope  that 
the  financial  element  in  this  undertaking  will  be  very 
closely  watched.  We  may  then  better  understand  how 
certain  English  names  come  to  be  connected  with  this 
huge  exploitation  by  American  promoters  ;  exploitation 
which  is  cantingly  described  as  “  drawing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  closer  together  ”. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibited  an  increase 
in  the  total  reserve  of  ^640,600  and  the  proportion  is 
higher  by  14  per  cent.,  being  47!  per  cent.  A  small 
sum  in  gold  has  been  exported  but  the  loss  has  been 
fully  compensated  by  the  return  of  coin  from  circula¬ 
tion.  The  past  week  has  been  a  period  of  general 
stagnation  in  the  stock  markets.  The  Funds  are 
slightly  lower  on  balance  and  Home  Railway  stocks 
show  an  all  round  relapse.  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  immediate  improvement  in  gilt-edged  se¬ 
curities  as  the  probability  of  a  further  issue  of  Consols 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  a  complete  deterrent 
to  any  rise  in  the  Funds.  The  Government  of  New 
Zealand  offers  a  loan  of  ^1,500,000  in  3  per  cent, 
inscribed  stock  at  the  issue  price  of  94  and  as  a  trustees 
stock  the  issue  will  doubtless  be  successful.  The 
prices  of  American  railroad  shares  have  steadily 
declined  during  the  week  following  the  weakness  in 
New  \  ork  consequent  on  the  heavy  shipments  of 
gold  to  the  Continent  and  the  difficulties  attending  the 
completion  of  the  North-Western  trouble.  South 
African  mining  shares  have  been  quite  featureless  and 
\\  est  Africans  are  also  weak.  Copper  shares  are 
lower,  and  the  remaining  markets  devoid  of  interest. 
Consols  91 Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October, 
1901). 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CAPE  COLONY. 

T  is  not  our  way  to  conceal  or  evade  the  facts  of  the 
South  African  situation.  Our  readers  will  admit 
that  the  comments  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Saturday  Review  have  possessed  at  least 
the  quality  of  candour.  Nevertheless,  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  all  the  anti-English  factors  which,  as  we  have 
insisted,  have  to  be  recognised  at  their  full  value  and 
duly  provided  for  in  any  policy  which  aims  at  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement,  a  comparison  of  the  present  condition 
of  South  Africa  with  that  of  five  or  ten  years  ago 
creates  a  sense  not  of  despair  but  of  hope.  The 
progress  which  has  been  accomplished  by  our  army  in 
the  field  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  results  regis¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Brodrick’s  speech.  But  in  order  to 
understand  how  real  this  progress  has  been  we 
must  remember  two  things.  (1)  That  federal  union 
is  the  goal  of  South  African  statesmanship,  and 
(2)  that  the  advance  in  constitutional  government 
hitherto  achieved  by  the  Cape  Colony  has  been 
the  chief  obstacle — apart  from  the  existence  of  the  Boer 
Republics — to  the  attainment  of  this  ideal.  The  reasons 
why  the  Cape  Colony  became  an  obstacle  to  federation 
are  these.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  South 
Africa  Act  the  federation  proposals  which  it  embodied 
were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Cape  Colonists, 
English  and  Dutch,  because  they  saw  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  administration  would  involve  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  political  privileges  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Colony  under  its  recently  acquired  constitution.  The 
scheme  of  union,  therefore,  which  colonial  opinion 
favoured  was  the  gradual  incorporation  of  the  States 
and  colonies  into  the  system  of  the  Cape  Colony  by 
annexation.  On  the  failure  of  the  federation  scheme 
this  colonial  policy  was  subsequently  carried  out  to  the- 
extent  that,  in  addition  to  Griqualand  West  (the 
Diamond  Fields  district),  the  Cape  Colony  annexed 
the  Crown  Colony  of  Bechuanaland,  and  the  whole 
of  the  native  territories  lying  between  the  colonial 
frontier  and  Natal.  With  these  facts  before  one 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  problem  of 
South  African  unity  has  been  enormously  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  protraction  of  Boer  resistance,  and  by 
the  open  disaffection  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony.  These  events, 
or  rather  the  conditions  resulting  from  them,  have  pro¬ 
vided  ample  justification  for  political  reconstructions 
which  would  have  provoked  opposition  both  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  England,  if  the  war  had  ended  after  the 
occupation  of  Pretoria.  To  deprive  the  Cape  Colony  of 
any  of  its  constitutional  privileges,  or  of  part  of  its  lately 
acquired  territory,  would  have  seemed  unnecessary  and 
therefore  ungenerous  then.  Now — after  the  second 

year  of  wanton  resistance  and  rebellion — the  right  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  do  with  South  Africa  as 
seems  good  to  it  is  incontestable.  The  helplessness  of 
the  English  colonists  in  the  face  of  Dutch  disaffection 
at  the  Cape  is  no  less  apparent.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  larger  scheme  of  federal  government  for  all 
South  Africa  stands  first,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution  and  territory  of  the  Cape  Colony  second. 

We  must  take  a  broad  view.  After  all  that  has 
passed  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  is  a  matter  for 
England  and  the  Empire.  The  time  for  nice  considera¬ 
tions  of  local  interests  and  prejudices  has  gone  by.  The 
paramount  necessity  is  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity 
to  South  Africa.  Not  even  the  claims  of  the  loyal 
colonists  in  the  Cape  Colony  must  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  this  supremely  important  object.  In 
short  the  events  of  the  last  year  have  made  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ofa  central  government  for  South  Africa  more 
necessary  and  more  possible.  The  old  necessities 
remain — the  necessity  for  a  common  system  of  native 
administration,  for  a  common  tariff  and  for  a  uniform 
railway  system.  But  the  necessities  immediately  arising 
out  of  the  present  situation  are  of  still  higher  import¬ 
ance.  If  we  are  to  hold  South  Africa,  English  immi¬ 
grants  must  be  established  on  the  land.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  scheme  of  agricultural  development  by7 
irrigation  and  light  railways  embracing  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  is  required  ;  and  such  a  scheme  can  only 
be  put  into  effect  by  a  central  authority  whose  powers- 
are  equally  extensive. 
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In  view  of  the  necessity  for  a  complete  political  re¬ 
construction  in  South  Africa  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  Cape  Colony,  now  that  we  know 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Dutch  are  disaffected  to 
British  rule,  acquires  a  new  aspect.  One  plan  is  to 
extend  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme ;  that  is,  to 
treat  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colonies.  The  discussion  of  this  proposal  we 
reserve  for  a  future  occasion.  An  alternative  plan  is  to 
apply  the  “protected  area”  system  to  the  problem  of 
civil  government.  Simply  to  abrogate  the  Cape  Con¬ 
stitution  would  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ; 
and  the  loyal  English  and  loyal  Dutch,  the  men  who 
strove  for  responsible  government  and  have  not  j 
abused  its  privileges,  would  be  the  chief  sufferers. 
Why  not  then  suspend  the  Constitution  only  in  those 
areas  of  the  Colony  where  the  Boers  have  re¬ 
ceived  support,  or  the  inhabitants  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Crown  ?  By  this  means  the 

disloyal  inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  their 
representatives  in  the  Cape  Parliament  for  the  present ; 
but  each  area,  as  and  when  it  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
would  be  reinstated.  This  plan,  while  it  would  make 
any  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  Cape  Colony  un¬ 
necessary,  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  Imperial  autho¬ 
rities  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  in 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  South 
Africa.  The  House  of  Assembly,  having  an  ample 
majority  of  progressive  members  and  being  purged  of 
the  Dutch  obstructives,  would  be  able  to  act  in 
harmony  with  other  South  African  Governments  for 
the  promotion  of  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  and  for  putting 
into  effect  any  scheme  of  central  administration 
which  might  be  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is,  however,  one  grave  objection  to 
this  plan.  Judged  by  the  test  of  “Never  again”  - 
a  test  which  must  be  applied  to  every  item  of  our  South 
African  policy — it  is  deficient.  The  Cape  Parliament, 
purged  though  it  were  of  the  more  obstructive  Dutch 
members,  would  after  the  manner  of  parliaments  divide 
into  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.  The  votes  of 
the  few  sympathisers  with  the  Dutch  would  be  offered 
to  the  highest  bidder  :  the  price  of  these  votes  being  the 
prompt  restoration  of  representatives  to  the  disaffected 
areas.  And  then  the  Cape  Parliament  would  become 
once  more  obstructive,  and  every  measure  necessary  for 
an  effective  settlement  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the 
Cape  Government  was  required  would  be  resisted  and 
probably  rejected.  In  other  words,  the  Cape  Legislature 
would  again  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  majority 
— a  majority  whose  real  sentiments  towards  England 
the  events  of  the  last  year  have  sufficiently  disclosed. 

One  word  more.  In  discussing  South  African  affairs 
we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  the  Report 
on  the  Concentration  Camps.  This  document  we  com¬ 
mend  to  all  our  readers  and  in  particular  to  our  corre¬ 
spondent  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn.  The  “  British  Medical 
Journal  ”  is  an  authority  which  doubtless  claims  respect, 
but  Mr.  Gwynn  would  scarcely  set  the  statements  of  a 
writer  in  its  pages  against  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
detail  contained  in  this  report.  In  the  face  of  this 
revelation  of  the  incredible  ignorance  and  revolting 
degradation  of  the  Boer  mother,  what  is  the  use  of 
telling  us  that  certain  things  which  should  have  been 
done  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  civilised  community, 
“ought  to  have  been  done,  and  ought  to  be  done 
now”,  in  the  case  of  a  people  whose  conditions  are 
absolutely  unlike  those  of  any  other  European  race  ? 


LORD  LANSDOWNE’S  RETREAT. 

WE  had  not  expected  to  look  back  to  Lord 
Granville  as  a  strong  and  adroit  statesman 
from  whom  our  practitioners  in  the  “  New  Diplomacy  ” 
might  learn  the  importance  of  having  a  “  stiff  back  ”. 
Yet  Lord  Lansdowne  forces  us  to  do  so.  Lord 
Granville  in  1882  repelled  with  as  much  scorn  as  the 
traditions  of  his  old-world  courtesy  permitted  the  in¬ 
solent  pretensions  of  Mr.  Blaine  regarding  a  Nicaragua 


Canal.  This  was  in  a  Gladstonian  Ministry  elected  to 
check  Imperialism.  Lord  Lansdowne,  being  Foreign 
Minister  in  a  Cabinet  which  is  the  result  of  an  election 
endorsing  Imperialism  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
goes  back  on  every  principle  he  enforced  with  sound 
sense  and  irrefragable  logic  not  a  year  ago,  and 
abandons  every  right  this  country  had  acquired  by 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  without  one  iota  of 
equivalent  for  his  surrender  in  any  quarter  of  the 
New  World.  The  only  privileges  which  we  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  under  this  capitulation  are  equal 
rights  for  our  merchandise  with  that  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Canal  comes  into  existence.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  matter  of  preferential  rates 
will  be  one  for  discussion  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  but,  with  the  fate  of  previous 
reciprocity  treaties  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  feel 
very  confident  of  the  result.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  are  in  the  position  of  Odysseus  in 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus  ;  we  possess  the  undis¬ 
puted  privilege  of  being  devoured  the  last ;  we  are 
putting  the  future  Canal  unreservedly  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  of  the  future,  which  will  develop 
in  a  startling  manner  the  Imperialist  extravagances  of 
to-day,  without  consulting  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world  which  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  our  own  in  this  matter.  This  has  been 
admitted  even  by  some  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
Monroeism.  “Whatever  highway”  said  President 
Cleveland  in  his  Message*  of  December  1885  “  may  be 
constructed  across  the  barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest 
maritime  areas  of  the  world,  must  be  for  the  world’s 
benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the 
chance  of  domination  by  any  single  Power,  and  must  not 
become  a  point  of  invitation  for  hostilities  or  a  prize 
for  warlike  ambition  ”.  Yet  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
conceded  what  President  Cleveland  did  not  even  dream 
could  be  demanded  by  the  United  States.  He  has 
cynically  retired  from  the  position  of  trustee  for  the 
civilised  world  which  we  assumed  even  under  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Convention,  and  has  thrown  the  whole 
subject  of  contention  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
opponents  to  deal  with  as  they  think  fit.  We  are  left 
to  cherish,  with  deep  gratitude  to  our  benefactors  for 
leaving  us  something,  this  precious  right  of  “  equality 
of  treatment  for  our  merchandise  ”.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
surrender  in  1896  over  the  Venezuela  business  might 
indeed  have  prepared  us  for  some  fresh  volte-face  in 
American  matters,  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  one 
grave  mistake  must  be  of  necessity  supported  by 
another,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  now  takes  his  place 
beside  his  chief  as  the  possessor  of  a  powerful  pen 
and  a  palsied  will.  The  United  States  may  in  future 
herald  with  delight  the  advent  from  our  Foreign 
Office  of  a  despatch  completely  demolishing  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  their  own  statesmen.  They  will  rightly 
assume  that,  under  the  present  regime,  it  will  shortly 
have  as  its  corollary  a  complete  and  helpless  surrender 
of  every  vital  point  at  issue.  With  a  regard  for 
symmetry  more  artistic  than  politic  the  Government 
has  apparently  desired  that  their  policy  in  the  Far 
West  should  nicely  balance  their  failure  in  the  Far 
East. 

We  have  no  need  to  speculate  upon  the  possible 
provisions  of  the  new  instrument  which  is  shortly  to 
engage  the  attention  (surely  this  time  benevolent 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  We  know  quite  enough 
from  admitted  facts  to  permit  us  to  compare  it 
with  Lord  Lansdowne’s  previous  utterances  which 
cannot  but  be  edifying  for  all  who  admire  strength 
and  consistency  in  foreign  policy.  We  cannot 
state  again  matters  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt  at  length,  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  by 
the  first  article  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  bound  themselves  never 
to  obtain  or  maintain  any  exclusive  control  over  a  ship 
canal,  or  to  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  com¬ 
manding  the  same  or  in  its  vicinity,  or  to  colonise  or 
exercise  dominion  over  Nicaragua  or  any  part  of 
Central  America.  In  the  event  of  war  between  the 
contracting  parties  the  neutralisation  of  the  Canal  was 
provided  for,  the  assent  of  all  friendly  States  was  to  be 
invited,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  protect  any  other 
practicable  means  of  communication  selected.  By  the 
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Hav-Pauncefote  Convention  of  last  year  we  abandoned 
some  of  these  stipulations,  without,  jt  is  true,  any 
adequate  compensation,  but  still  not  without  retaining* 
some  decent  show  of  national  self-respect.  The  Treaty 
of  1850  still  remained  in  force,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  expressly  altered  by  the  new  arrangement. 
Both  the  signatory  Powers  were  to  invite  the 
other  Powers  to  accede  to  it.  This  Convention 
the  Senate  altered  by  striking  out  the  latter  provision, 
by  interpolating  a  clause  giving  the  United  States 
power  to  secure  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  United 
States  interests,  and  certain  clauses  from  the  Convention 
of  1888  regulating  the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  then  inserted  a  provision  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  was  “hereby  superseded”.  To  these  alterations 
made  by  the  Senate  Lord  Lansdowne  refused  assent. 
“There  was  no  desire”  he  said  “  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  procure  a  modification  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty”,  to  do  so  was  entirely  for 
the’ benefit  of  the  United  States  and  not  for  our  own. 
We  were  surrendering  something  of  value  to  us  and 
should  by  all  sound  diplomacy  have  secured  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  That  this  was  in  the  mind  of  our  Foreign  Minister 
at  the  time  is  quite  evident,  for  he  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  British  “public  opinion  would  hardly 
support  them  in  making  a  concession  which  would  be 
wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  they  appeared  to  be  so  little  inclined  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  settlement  in  regard  to  the  Alaskan 
frontier  ”. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  put  forward  by  our 
Foreign  Office  as  to  a  settled  policy  of  never  trying  to 
exchange  things  not  “in  pari  materia”,  here  is  a  distinct 
intimation  both  to  Canada  and  Great  Britain  that,  if 
the  United  States  expected  us  to  offer  concessions  in 
Central  America,  they  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  same 
in  Alaska.  Lord  Lansdowne  further  pointed  out  that 
the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  would 
give  the  LTnited  States  great  advantages  in  dealing 
with  the  Central  American  Republics  as  she  thought  fit 
and  deprived  us  of  all  the  other  advantages  of  that 
treaty,  which  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Convention  had 
left  to  us.  He  also  demonstrated  that  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  use  their  own  forces  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Canal  to  protect  their  own  interests  would 
involve  warlike  acts  “  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
neutral  character  which  it  has  been  always  sought  to 
give  it”.  He  proved  that  to  give  the  United  States 
power  to  'protect  their  interests  with  such  armed 
forces  would  “strike  at  the  very  root  of  that 
general  principle  of  neutralisation  upon  which  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  based  and  which  was 
reaffirmed  in  the  Convention  as  drafted  ”,  he  also 
insisted  with  truth  that  this  would  be  a  “  one-sided 
arrangement  ”  by  which  the  United  States  were 
to  get  everything  and  we  nothing.  We  have  no 
need  to  expatiate  on  these  arguments.  They  were 
and  are  unanswerable.  The  humour  of  the  present 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  eight  months  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  able  and  convincing  State  paper  quoted 
above  its  writer  has  signed  a  treaty  embodying  the  very 
proposals  to  which  he  objected.  We  shall  not,  as 
a  result,  see  any  concessions  made  to  Canada  or  receive 
any  equivalent  except,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  “  Times  ”, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  too  much  crowed  over.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  a  “  surrender  by  England.  The  right  to 
protect  the  Canal  is  considered  to  grow  out  of  the 
exclusive  guarantee  of  the  United  States”.  This  is  a 
delightfully  ingenious  way  of  stating  the  brutal  truth. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  developments  of  “la  grace  suffi- 
sante”  under  able  manipulation.  But  after  all  it 
explodes  some  fictions  which  still  cling  to  our  diplomacy. 
Its  practice  is  in  reality  engagingly  simple  in  these  days. 
When  your  opponent  is  large  and  strong  you  give  him 
all  he  asks  on  condition  that  he  says  “thank  you” 
prettily.  As  President  Roosevelt  is  a  gentleman  he 
will  doubtless  do  so  and  becomingly  hide  his  smile  of 
contempt  for  those  he  has  so  easily  worsted.  Colonel 
Hay  might  well  preach  his  “Golden  Rule”  with 
unction.  Politics  in  the  United  States  usually  are 
golden,  and  as  for  the  mean  element,— well,  silence  is 
golden. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FORESIGHT  OF  RUSSIA. 

RUSSIA’S  reply  to  the  Canadian-Pacific  Railway  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  news  of  the 
completion  of  this  colossal  undertaking  has  been 
received  with  much  questioning  and  half  hearted  appro¬ 
bation.  Fair  appreciation  is  however  not  likely  to  be 
withheld  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  immediate 
future  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Indeed  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  a  more  prevalent  and  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  Russia  and  her  economic  problems  would 
lead  to  less  adverse  criticism.  Criticism  occasionally 
argues  ignorance,  though  more  often  it  is  but  prejudice 
masquerading  as  wisdom.  To  dismiss  this  remarkable 
and  undeniably  picturesque  achievement  as  a  mere  aid 
to  ambitious  territorial  expansion  is  to  prove  one’s-self 
unacquainted  with  the  vast  system  of  communications 
in  process  of  development  by  Russia.  A  development 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  lesson  taught  her  during  the 
Crimean  War,  that  the  nation  lacking  speedy  means  of 
communicating  with  the  basis  of  operations  must  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  any  prolonged  struggle.  And 
largely  due  to  the  long-foreseen  agricultural  crisis, 
Russian  methods  must  often  appear  enigmatic  to 
us.  We  act  when  compelled  by  circumstances, 
when  a  pressing  need  forces  our  hand  ;  this  we 
call  common-sense.  Favourable  as  this  practical 
method  of  securing  the  objects  we  can  see  has  proved 
in  the  past,  it  has  unfortunately  been  allowed  of  late  to 
assume  the  unpractical  form  of  a  lazy  optimism. 
Russia  with  far-seeing  eyes  watches  the  mighty  trend 
of  events  and  lays  her  plans  with  marvellous  skill. 
Immediate  results  she  rarely  aims  at ;  she  firmly 
believes  that  the  future  belongs  to  the  Slav,  and  acts 
accordingly.  She  allows  no  opportunity  to  pass  un¬ 
heeded  ;  should  the  desired  opportunity  fail  her,  she 
creates  it.  Judged  by  Western  standards  her  methods 
are  not  distinguished  by  uprightness  or  trustworthiness, 
but  being  consistent  in  their  inconsistency  they  are 
easily  recognisable.  M.  de  Witte’s  favourite  saying 
“  Much  must  be  left  to  time,  but  nothing  to  chance  ” 
contains  the  key  to  Russian  policy. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  the  outcome  of  this 
far-sighted  policy.  A  future  in  which  the  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy  was  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  led  her  to  Vladivostok  in  the 
first  instance.  This  step  implied  the  development 
of  the  intermediate  country  and  suggested  the  wide- 
reaching  possibilities  of  the  scheme,  and  money  which 
might  have  been  available  for  the  urgent  need  of 
relief  at  home  was  lavishly  spent  upon  what  seemed 
to  outsiders  a  thoroughly  unpractical  undertaking.  If 
present  results  are  any  indication  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future  it  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  to  a  policy  of  anticipation  ever  raised. 
Since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  a  great  number  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  gradually  and  relentlessly  preparing  itself.  The 
land  allotted  to  the  peasant — more  especially  in  the 
Central  Provinces  where  the  soil  is  wretchedly  poor — 
could  not  suffice  for  his  needs  and  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population.  The 
inevitable  development  of  a  specialised  great  industry 
with  all  the  commercial  advantages  offered  by  capital 
pointed  to  the  unavoidable  decay  of  the  rural  industries 
upon  which  the  peasant  of  these  provinces  depends  for 
his  money  income.  Modern  methods  of  agriculture, 
even  when  within  his  reach,  do  not  appeal  to  him  ;  he 
prefers  his  own  primitive  implements  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  three-field  system.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  economic  progress  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  peasant.  Truly  the  peasant 
is  the  chief  sufferer,  but  he  is  the  victim  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  incidental  to  all  periods  of  transition,  and 
not  of  any  wilful  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Considering  that  the  majority  of  the 
large  factories  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon  the 
peasant  consumer  that  the  output  for  the  coming 
twelve  months  is  regulated  every  autumn  at  the  Nijni- 
Novgorod  Fair  when  the  prospects  of  the  year’s  crops 
are  known,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise  that  a  starving 
peasantry  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation  should 
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have  been  considered  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  population  and  food-production.  To  improve 
the  method  of  agriculture  is  less  easy  than  to  expand. 
The  necessity  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  represented 
by  a  starving  peasantry  was  certainly  not  without  its 
influence  when  the  decision  to  construct  the  railway  was 
taken.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  foretell  all  the  consequences 
of  the  gigantic  iron  road,  but  the  large  number  of  settlers 
that  commenced  to  pour  into  the  new  country  as  soon 
as  ever  they  could  be  conveyed  would  appear  to  be  its 
justification.  With  apparent  recklessness  Russia  flung 
a  line  across  empty  desert,  swollen  river,  and  vast 
marsh  to  a  simple  fishing  hamlet  on  the  Pacific. 
Within  ten  years  the  empty  desert  has  received  over 
1,000,000  hard-working  peasants,  signs  of  human 
activity  are  visible  along  the  line,  new  settlements 
have  sprung  up,  dormant  industries  been  brought  to 
life,  and  the  fishing  hamlet  converted  into  an  important 
commercial  port  and  naval  station. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  manner  the  Siberian  Rail¬ 
way  committee  has  taken  the  matter  of  the  colonists 
under  its  direct  control.  It  furnishes  exact  information 
about  the  country,  issues  special  maps,  and  prepares 
sections  of  land  for  settlers  by  the  help  of  local  Govern¬ 
ment  agents.  In  the  Western  Governments  allotments 
of  40  acres  of  land  are  granted  to  each  male  emigrant 
and  three  years’  exemption  from  taxes.  Emigrants  to 
the  Amur  and  Pacific  Maritime  Territories  receive 
250  acres  and  exemption  from  taxes  and  conscription 
for  20  years.  Material  assistance,  not  exceeding  ^io, 
is  granted  in  special  cases,  and  facilities  for  acquiring 
seed  and  agricultural  implements  afforded,  while 
medical  aid  may  be  obtained  at  the  various  emigrant 
stations.  The  erection  of  churches  and  schools  along 
the  line  has  also  been  undertaken  by  the  committee  ; 
133  churches  and  87  schools  have  already  been  built, 
34  churches  and  20  schools  are  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  So  thoroughly  has  this  question  of  colonisation 
been  taken  up  that  the  prospects  for  a  speedy  and 
highly  satisfactory  opening  up  of  Siberia  are  most 
promising.  It  is  known  to  be  a  country  of  enormous 
mineral  wealth,  its  soil  in  the  West  is  rich  and  fertile, 
its  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  its  valuable  furs  have  for 
long  past  found  a  ready  market  in  the  West. 

The  Trans-Siberian-Manchurian  Railway  has  brought 
within  Russia’s  grasp  what  she  has  so  long  desired — 
ice-free  ports  and  an  open  sea.  It  gives  her  facilities 
for  inland  trade  and  places  a  rich  country  within  easy 
reach  of  her  surplus  population.  It  is  estimated  that 
freights  and  passenger  fares  will  yield  an  annual  return 
of  5,000,000  roubles  ;  the  transportation  of  criminals 
to  Sakhalien,  the  escorting  of  convicts,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  postal  couriers,  3,000,000  roubles  ;  while  the 
probable  supersession  of  the  old  caravan  trade  will 
enable  Russia  to  save  the  15,000,000  roubles  she 
annually  paid  to  China.  Failure  may  always  wait 
upon  prophecy.  But  the  extraordinary  success  which 
the  railway  has  already  achieved  properly  leads  one  to 
expect  great  results  from  it  in  the  future — provided 
that  no  serious  complications  occur  to  unsettle  Russia 
and  undo  the  work  of  years. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  THE  NOVEL. 

ONE  would  be  entitled  to  complain  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
recent  address  on  Biography  and  Autobiography 
at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  as  Coleridge 
complained  of  Gibbon’s  History  that  it  contained  no 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  Perhaps,  even  should  one 
set  about  the  analysis,  there  really  is  none  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  more  profound  than  that  which  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  hero  of  the  story  should  be  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  interesting  as  a  personality  quite  irrespective  of 
the  particular  things  he  or  she  has  done,  the  writer 
should  understand  the  personality  better  than  anybody 
else  did,  and  have  the  skill  to  impress  us  as  he  was 
impressed  by  it  himself.  This  is  not  an  attempt  at 
being  more  acute  than  Mr.  Asquith,  because,  to  tell 
truth,  it  is  he  that  furnishes  us  with  the  material 
for  the  formula.  Only  he  in  fact  omitted  it.  Not 
even  the  “Scotsman”  has  it,  and  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  “Times”,  which  cut  down  Mr.  Asquith’s 
text  to  make  room  for  Lord  Rosebery’s  commentary  on 


it.  The  “Times”  indeed  as  a  reporter  was  like  an 
unskilful  biographer  who  tells  you  about  other  people 
when  you  want  to  know  about  the  principal  personage. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Asquith  unnecessarily 
mystified  himself  and  his  hearers.  Why  after  all 
should  Boswell’s  biography  of  Johnson  be  such  a 
stumbling  block  ?  Mr.  Asquith  might  be  expected 
to  have  cleared  his  mind  of  the  cant  Macaulay 
talked  about  this  book.  That  biography  accord¬ 
ing  to  Macaulay  was  so  good  because  Boswell 
was  a  sort  of  inspired  idiot  on  that  particular  subject, 
and  blundered  into  making  a  masterpiece  without  any 
sort  of  competence.  Mr.  Asquith  was  evidently 
thinking  of  this  when  he  said  that  no  theory  of 
faculty,  opportunity  or  environment  would  explain 
why  one  man  should  write  a  good  biography  and 
another  should  not.  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  any  theory  needed.  We  do  not  say  that  a  man  is 
a  poet,  or  a  mathematician,  or  a  musician  because  he 
is,  as  he  possibly  may  be,  in  other  respects  not  above 
or  even  below  the  average  good  intellect.  It  is  simply 
proved  by  what  he  has  done  that  he  has  the  faculty  for 
doing  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  opportunity  and  the  environment  have  not  gone 
along  with  the  faculty  to  make  it  effective.  Of  course 
there  is  no  theory  to  explain  this.  If  a  man  can  do 
a  thing  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  it  is 
simply  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time  to  wonder  why  some¬ 
one  else  differently  constituted  and  situated  cannot  do 
it  as  well.  When  one  wants  a  theory  of  genius  the 
search  is  hardly  likely  to  be  successful ;  and  it  is  only 
in  a  few  cases  that  it  can  conceivably  be  wanted  for 
biography  any  more  than  for  any  other  kind  of  human 
productions. 

Good  biography  is  plentiful  enough  in  a  sense. 
Biographies  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  philosophers, 
musicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  authors,  if  they  are  only 
written  by  men  competent  to  treat  of  the  particular 
subject  matter  of  war,  politics,  philosophy  and  so  on 
in  which  their  hero  was  eminent  are  usually  good 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  personality  comes 
out  sufficiently  in  connexion  with  the  actions,  and  the 
events  are  what  we  most  wish  to  understand.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  writer  should  have  personally 
known  his  hero.  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Johnson’s  Lives, 
down  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  are 
cases  in  point.  They  are  well  done  as  philosophical 
and  critical  appreciations  of  the  men,  but  there  is  still 
wanting  that  peculiar  combination  of  two  personalities 
that  alone  constitutes  the  pure  biography  which  is 
quite  independent  of  any  particular  professional  or 
technical  accomplishment  in  the  subject  of  it. 

An  immense  amount  of  bad  biography  is  turned  out 
nowadays  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  incidents  clustering 
round  the  individual.  Such  works  are  bad  biography 
in  any  case,  because  even  if  the  writers  are  competent 
critics  either  they  select  meretricious  personages  of  no 
essential  consequence,  or  the  facts  are  too  recent  to  be  seen 
in  their  true  relations,  even  if  they  are  not  too  recent  to  be 
accurately  known.  At  least  there  are  two  conditions  for 
tolerable  biography  of  what  may  be  called  the  practical 
class.  Sufficient  time  should  have  elapsed  to  fix  the 
historic  importance  of  the  personages,  and  the  bio¬ 
grapher  must  be  a  competent  critic.  Where  the 
personages  are  the  embodiments  of  historic  periods  in 
themselves  as  were  Alexander  or  Hannibal  or  Cassar 
or  Napoleon,  pure  biography  will  be  impossible. 
Their  lives  are  only  convenient  modes  of  reading 
history  itself.  What  we  seem  to  mean  when  we 
speak  of  great  biographies  is  that  the  biographer  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  character  more  or  less 
like  the  imaginative  characters  in  great  fiction. 
The  temperament,  the  opinions,  the  personal 
habits,  the  oddities  and  prejudices  are  reproduced 
by  the  intimate  personal  observer  and  sympathiser 
by  much  the  same  literary  method  that  the  novelist 
produces  his  effects.  Most  great  novels  are  in 
fact  biographies  or  autobiographies.  Their  titles 
are  mostly  proper  names  “  Lives  ”  of  So-and-so,  of 
“Tom  Jones”  of  “Pamela”  of  “  Pendennis  ”  of 
“  Copperfield  ”  of  “Beauchamp”,  and  any  number 
of  the  very  best  biographies  might  carry  such  a  title 
as  the  “Egoist”  because  the  egoism  of  the  person 
whose  biography  is  being  written  is  precisely  the 
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material  on  which  the  biographer  is  working.  We 
have  fewer  great  biographies  than  great  novels,  partly 
because  the  writer  of  biography  is  limited  to  the  facts 
of  his  hero’s  life  and  cannot  devise  incidents  at  pleasure 
to  realise  his  conception  of  the  character  ;  partly  because 
after  all  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  in  actual  life  is 
always  more  remote  than  the  unrestrained  imagination 
of  genius  can  bring  it.  Very  seldom  is  it  possible 
for  the  biographer  to  live  so  intimately  with  his 
real  personage  the  hero  as  the  novelist  may  with 
his  imaginary  characters.  In  proportion  as  this 
happens  we  get  biographies  that  are  permeated  with  | 
personality  and  not  more  or  less  skilful  narratives  of 
external  facts.  Mr.  Asquith  mentioned  the  best  of 
these  ;  Boswell’s  “Johnson”  and  Lockhart’s  “Scott” 
are  the  types.  We  have  not  had  any  recent  biographies 
that  come  within  this  class.  Most  of  them  have  been 
what  Mr.  Asquith  aptly  describes  as  monuments  which 
filial  piety  or  misdirected  friendship  has  raised  to  those 
who  deserved  and  probably  desired  to  be  forgotten. 
The  literary  men,  who  have  generally  made  the  best 
biographies,  have  been  of  late  too  small  to  animate 
their  friends  with  the  necessary  sentiment  of  hero- 
worship.  When  the  friends  have  written  their  lives  it 
has  been  rather  for  a  small  increase  of  their  own  literary 
reputation,  or  to  claim  the  dead  as  partisansin  some  petty 
literary  squabble.  As  to  autobiographies  there  seems  an 
even  greater  dearth.  Mr.  Asquith  mentions  none  more 
recent  than  Mill’s  which  appeared  in  1873.  We  only 
wonder  that  Mr.  Asquith  should  not  have  mentioned 
amongst  them  diaries  like  Pepys’  ;  and  surely  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  is  as  much  an  autobiography  of 
personal  mental  experiences  as  Newman’s  “  Apologia  ”. 

Very  much  of  what  may  be  said  about  the  connexion 
of  biography  with  the  methods  of  fiction  may  be 
said  of  autobiography.  The  artistic  imagination  is 
necessary  for  success  ;  and  the  connexion  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  the  use  by  great  novelists  of  their  own 
often  thinly  veiled  personalities  in  their  stories.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  autobiography 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction  owing  to  the  egoism  of  the 
writer.  That  is  the  drawback  of  it  :  truth  is  sacrificed 
to  pose.  Otherwise  autobiographies  would  be  the 
most  valuable  of  human  documents  :  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  for  a  man  ought  to  know  himself  as  no  other 
person  can  know  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  creating  masterpieces  of  biography  or  auto¬ 
biography  which  shall  live  with  posterity,  there  is  no 
branch  of  literature  which  is  less  dependent  for  popu¬ 
larity  on  artistic  merit  than  this.  It  is  enough  that 
it  deals  with  personalities,  with  vices  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  with  peculiar  phases  of  thought,  with  indis¬ 
cretions  and  foibles,  and  if  the  person  pourtrayed 
cut  anything  of  a  figure  in  the  world  and  has  supplied 
copious  matter,  he  may  be  sure  of  being  remembered 
and  read.  The  ignoble  autobiographies  like  those  of 
Rousseau  or  of  Pepys  are  more  sure  of  popularity  than 
the  noble  ones  like  Augustine’s  or  Newman’s  or  Mill’s. 
The  love  of  gossip  is  ineradicable  ;  it  is  the  primitive 
impulse  of  this  kind  of  literature.  The  mean,  the 
petty,  the  ludicrous  are  always  more  vivid,  more  life¬ 
like  than  the  noble  ;  they  are  the  elements  of  interest¬ 
ing  gossip.  Take  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Asquith — Haydon  for  example  or  Rousseau.  Both  were 
men  in  whom  vanity  was  a  disease,  and  they  have 
written  the  most  interesting  autobiographies.  Hazlitt 
that  singular  compound  of  genius  and  meanness  was 
the  very  man  for  an  autobiography.  We  like  the 
abnormal,  and  the  biography  or  autobiography  which 
makes  the  fullest  display  of  the  aberrations  of  its 
subject  is  the  one  surest  of  fame.  This  is  true  from 
the  “  Petit  Testament  ”  of  Villon  and  the  Autobiography 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  through  Boswell  and  Haydon, 
down  to  the  Letters  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 


FLORA  AS  THE  QUACK’S  DECOY. 

HE  Language  of  Flowers :  one  a  penny  !  ” 
Naturally,  a  passing  journalist  would  buy,  hop¬ 
ing  under  providence  that  it  was  the  article  he  wanted. 
But  why  on  earth  should  anyone  propose  to  sell  or  buy 
the  language  of  flowers  of  all  places  in  the  world  in 
Lombard  Street?  Of  course  a  considerable  percentage 


of  the  black-coated  black-hatted  streaming  crowd  of 
men  in  a  hurry  must  be  poets  or  novelists,  to  whom  the 
thing  would  come  in  as  handy  as  a  rhyming  dictionary 
or  polite  letter-writer,  dear  familiar  instruments  of 
that  literary  craft  which  owns  its  votaries,  some¬ 
times  shamefaced  and  taciturn,  sometimes  all  too  ex¬ 
pansive,  wherever  five  or  six  (at  the  most)  are  gathered 
together.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  many 
would  invest  in  such  a  purchase  except  with  sentimental 
design — and  sentiment  in  Lombard  Street  !  It  is  true 
that  even  in  Lombard  Street  petticoats  are  to  be  seen, 
on  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  passers-by,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  romantic  for  their  rarity.  At  all  events  stock¬ 
brokers,  and  all  those  mysterious  persons  who  are 
“  something  in  the  City”,  have  their  young  (or  middle 
aged)  affections  like  the  rest  of  us  and  take  delight  in 
the  same  observances.  It  is  quite  pretty,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  one 
among  these  hurried  individuals  pausing  in  his  career 
from  telephone  to  telephone  in  order  to  procure  the  lore 
which  shall  enable  him  to  indite  a  message  full  of  the 
poetry  of  scent  and  colour. 

Unhappily,  the  surest  way  to  destroy  romance  is  to 
look  at  any  recipe  for  producing  it :  and  the  language 
to  which  this  penny  pamphlet  furnishes  a  dictionary  is 
for  the  most  part  a  means  of  communication  as  arbitrary 
and  unpoetic  as  the  Morse  code.  Flowers  of  course 
have  a  natural  significance  written  on  their  faces,  as 
Perdita  knew  when  she  held  that  “flowers  of  middle 
summer”  were  such  as  should  be  given  to  men  of 
middle  age  :  but  craved  for  her  young  prince  quite 
other  blossoms  “  I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o’  the 
spring  that  might  become  your  time  of  day  ”.  Of  this 
natural  symbolism  the  code  keeps  still,  it  is  true, 
some  traces,  just  as  language  retains  in  certain 
words  the  primitive  relation  of  sound  to  sense. 
Rosemary  with  its  jclinging  odour  stands  to  all 
time  for  remembrance  :  the  blue-veined  white  violets 
“violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes 
or  Cytherea’s  breath”  are  still  the  symbol  of  modesty, 
as  the  June  lily  is  of  purity.  Crown  imperial  for  majesty 
is  good  canting  heraldry,  and  it  needs  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  associate  the  ice  plant  with  coldness. 
But  when  the  stockbroker’s  companion  exhorts  him,  as 
it  does,  to  communicate  in  the  medium  of  eschscholtzia, 
chorozema  varium,  apocynum,  hortensia,  Kennedia, 
and  sweet-scented  tussilago,  he  is  carried  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  natural  symbolic  fancy.  The  only  plan  for 
him  will  be  to  provide  his  inamorata  wfith  a  copy  of 
the  code  and  even  so  his  missives  will  run  grave  risk 
of  misconstruction.  For  instance,  flowering  almond, 
we  read,  stands  for  hope,  but  floral  almond  signifies 
perfidy  while  common  almond  denotes  indiscretion  and 
stupidity.  Now  we  all  know  the  almond  of  which 
Katharine  Tynan  sings  so  charmingly  : 

“  Pink  snow  upon  the  branches, 

Pink  snowflakes  falling  down, 

In  rosy  avalanches 

Upon  the  dreary  town.” 

But  whether  that  almond  be  common  or  uncommon, 
flowering  or  floral  (a  nice  distinction)  not  all  of  us  could 
decide.  The  stockjobber  will  need  to  complete  his 
purchase  by  a  duplicate  copy  of  some  botanic  manual. 
There  is  a  whole  florist’s  catalogue  of  roses  with  a 
distinct  meaning  attached  to  each  :  yet  it  needs 
revision.  What  is  the  precise  code  value  of  a  William 
Allen  Richardson  ? 

Worse,  much  worse,  is  the  possibility  of  not  being 
understood  at  all.  To  signal  unutterable  things  and  be 
met  with  civil  thanks  for  a  bouquet  would  surely  madden 
the  meekest  :  and  yet  even  that  would  be  far  less 
annoying  than  to  incur  the  reproach  of  lacking  taste. 
No  one  would  for  aesthetic  reasons  combine  variegated 
tulips  and  purple  violets  and  yet  that  is  what  you  must  do 
to  convey  so  ordinary  a  message  as  M.  Jourdain’s  “  Vos 
beaux  yeux  me  font  mourir  d’amour  ”.  To  complete 
the  Alexandrine  by  adding  “Belle  Marquise”  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  some  Cattleya  Pinoli  (matronly 
dignity),  a  flower  unfamiliar  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  but  impressive  as  a  combination  of  vocables.  It 
does  not  however  equal  Dipladenia  crassinoda — which 
means  “  you  are  too  bold  ” — and  a  very  crushing  way 
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of  [saying'  it,  if  the  flower  be  at  all  congruent  to  ’its 
designation.  i  • 

It  is  to  be  feared  in  short  that  a  complete  mastery  of 
this  language  can  be  expected  of  few.  Yet  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  it  is  not  exempt  from  danger. 
There  was  once  a  blameless  bachelor  for  whom  his 
housekeeper  conceived  a  violent  passion,  and  after  a 
time  declared  it.  His  unfeigned  astonishment  was  met 
with  reproaches.  Had  he  not  accepted  the  buttonholes 
which  she  had  laid  upon  his  dressing-table  and  worn 
them,  knowing  well  their  purport.  In  vain  he  pro¬ 
tested.  People  were  not  so  ignorant  as  that.  The 
danger  cuts  both  ways,  for  a  certain  Trejago  in  one 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  (written  in  days  before  the 
responsibilities  of  adviser  in  chief  to  the  Empire  sat 
so  heavy)  got  into  trouble  by  knowing  too  much 
of  this  lore  ;  and  Kim  had  occasion  to  feign  ignor¬ 
ance  of  it.  In  India  doubtless  a  code  of  the  kind, 
though  limited  probably  to  more  familiar  objects  and 
uncomplicated  by  Dipladenia  crassinodas  and  the  like, 
is  still  current.  But  among  us  the  penny  post  is 
supreme  and  the  proved  discretion  of  S.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  makes  these  subtler  methods  of  communication 
a  trifle  superfluous.  Still,  they  have  a  charming  old- 
world  flavour  about  them,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  them 
recommended  to  Lombard  Street. 

Misericorde  !  The  flower  dictionary  was  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  disguise.  And  an  advertisement  of 
cures  !  You  get  a  romantic  stockjobber  on  his  knees, 
and  remind  him  of  sciatica  !  You  send  him  out 
to  gather  blossoms  in  the  dew,  and  then  speak  to  him 
of  rheumatism  !  You  play  upon  his  young  affections, 
only  to  pave  the  way  for  a  pill  !  Will  men  really  stand 
this  ?  Surely  whoever  was  seduced  into  buying  this 
sentimental'vade  mecum  and  discovered  the  abominable 
design  would  swear  a  great  oath  that  though  he 
should  be  racked  like  Caliban  with  all  the  cramps  in 
Prospero’s  spellbook  never  at  least  would  he  touch 
this  particular  nostrum. 

And  yet  people  are  so  oddly  constituted  that 
apparently  this  kind  of  advertisement  is  efficacious.  It 
pays — presumably— to  stick  up  staring  placards  in  every 
meadow  by  the  Thames  earning  the  execration  of  every 
civilised  human  being  who  sees  them.  It  pays  to  inter¬ 
rupt  a  man  in  his  reading  with  a  metaphorical  nudge  to 
bring  before  his  notice  a  cocoa  or  a  gas-stove.  The 
advertiser  cynically  takes  the  measure  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  declares  that  it  is  not  only  tolerant  of 
but  even  grateful  for  the  interruption.  The  whole 
theory  of  advertisement  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
human  beings  in  the  lump  are  fools  and  so  there  is 
really  no  absurdity  in  dressing  up  the  proclamation  of 
some  patent  remedy  as  a  key  to  the  language  of  flowers  : 
although  the  only  flower  in  the  herbal  that  has  any 
relevance  to  the  matter  is  liverwort,  whose  significa¬ 
tion  is  as  appropriate  to  quack  medicines  as  its  name  ; 
for  liverwort  spells  confidence — the  confiding  folly  of  the 
purchaser,  the  confident  impudence  of  the  vendor. 


GOTHIC  AND  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

T  WAS  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Blomfield’s  name  at  the 
bottom  of  an  assault  upon  my  discussion  of  this 
subject,*  because  I  am  too  often  in  agreement  with  him 
in  artistic  matters  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  criticism. 
But  after  anxiously  feeling  all  the  joints  attacked  I  am 
a  little  disappointed. 

1.  I  think  under  this  head  Mr.  Blomfield  re-esta¬ 
blishes  the  haze.  To  meet  my  argument  he  must  tell 
us  definitely  (a)  What  there  is  in  Gothic  vaulting  that 
is  incongruous  with  modern  religion.  (b)  What  are 
the  new  features  in  modern  religion  which  cannot 
express  themselves  in  Gothic. 

The  point  about  cathedral  and  church  is  a  perfectly 
just  one.  I  cut  out  a  passage  about  this,  for  reasons 
of  space  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  mediaeval  communal 
cathedral,  with  its  great  nave,  had  allowed  for  the 
uses  of  meetings  pomps  and  ecclesiastical  exchange 
very  fully,  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the 
church.  It  is  a  quite  possible  line  to  take  that  the 
■church  or  worshipping-place  should  be-  sacrificed  to 

*  See  Correspondence  Columns,  p.  650. 


other  uses  of  the  cathedral.  In  mediaeval  times  the 
church  also  seems  to  have  served  the  various  uses  of 
court,  hall,  and  even  theatre  and  dancing  place.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  now  in  the  villages  its  uses  are 
so  restricted. 

2.  There  was  no  begging  of  the  question.  My  con¬ 
tention  was  that  the  argument  against  the  use  of  Gothic 
from  the  analogy  of  language  was  fallacious.  It  was 
no  part  of  my  contention  that  Gothic  was  the  only 
possible  religious  architecture.  I  asked  why  it  was  not 
one  of  those  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  Gothic  I  was  not  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  that  such  domestic  architecture  as  there  was 
in  mediaeval  times  clothed  itself  in  decoration  borrowed 
from  the  church  style  ;  at  a  pinch  people  live  in  church 
or  worship  in  a  shop  ;  I  denied  that  the  church  style 
'  was  well  fitted  to  domestic  use.  Domestic  convenience 
in  architecture  is  something  that  modern  times  have 
developed,  just  as  mediaeval  times  developed  religious 
solemnity.  But  the  moment  a  pressing  need  arose  for 
a  kind  of  building  that  the  church  style  could  not  meet 
the  characteristic  features  of  Gothic  construction  were 
cast  to  the  winds.  Pierrefonds,  to  which  Mr.  Blomfield 
refers  me,  will  illustrate  this  admirably.  In  that 
chateau-fortress  the  structure  depends  not  on  arch  and 
buttress,  but  on  solid  wall,  that  solidity  replacing  the 
attenuated  Gothic  screen.  And  the  wall,  instead  of 
being  pierced  by  the  greatest  number  of  the  largest 
pointed-arched  openings  possible,  is  pierced  by  the 
smallest  number  necessary  of  square-headed  slits. 
The  chateaux  of  feudal  lords  were  of  course  no  more 
“colloquial  ”  in  style  than  are  royal  proclamations. 

3.  I  was  forced  to  be  summary,  but  not  quite  so 
summary  as  Mr.  Blomfield  makes  me.  The  exhaustion 
of  architecture,  I  said,  was  in  its  main  lines.  The  main 
logics  of  building  with  the  old  materials  have  been 
explored  in  what  we  call  the  “  styles  ”.  That  is  why  a 
new  style  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  When  a  designer 
attempts  to  express  the  thing  given  him  to  do,  an 
irresistible  logic  carries  him  towards  one  of  the  ancient 
styles,  while  there  is  infinite  work  for  his  invention  in 
recombining  its  material  of  construction  and  expression. 
But  if  he  attempts  to  express  not  the  thing,  but 
“  himself”,  the  result  is  “art  nouveau  ”. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  steel  construction  I  said  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Blomfield  makes  me  say.  I 
allowed  that  a  new  style  might  be  developed  from 
girder  and  cantilever,  but  I  expressed  an  amateur’s  diffi¬ 
dence  about  this  style  superseding  the  older  styles  for 
church  building,  and  I  observe  that  the  professional 
always  shows  the  same  diffidence  in  practice.  The 
modern  architect  covers  up  his  steel  girders  and  canti¬ 
levers  as  the  Roman  architect  his  concrete,  with  a  facing 
of  the  older  architecture.  When  the  engineers  leave 
their  monster  spans  in  gaunt  simplicity,  as  in  some 
railway  stations,  these  structures  have  their  im¬ 
pressiveness.  When  architects  also  leave  the 
steel  confessed  and  exposed,  employed  not  only  as 
construction  but  as  decoration,  the  new  style  will 
come  down  from  the  clouds  of  pious  opinion.  My 
own  doubt  of  its  beauty  is  founded  not  on  the  Old 
Testament  but  on  the  qualities  of  steel  as  compared 
with  stone.  An  ironclad  is  impressive  through  its 
force  and  admirable  in  its  efficiency  for  a  purpose  in 
which  efficiency  is  everything  and  beauty  nothing  :  but 
no  one  pretends  that  the  ironclad  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
wooden  sailing-ship. 

4.  Mr.  Blomfield  agrees  except  on  a  minor  point. 
He  will  see,  if  he  re-reads,  that  I  did  consider  Gothic, 
and  pure  Gothic  is  the  style  that  lends  itself  most  to  the 
nothing-but-construction  theory  of  architecture.  If  the 
theory  fails  here  it  fails  everywhere.  I  suggest  that 
there  is  in  a  “  style  ”  a  designer’s  and  decorator’s  logic 
that  starts  from,  but  is  not  the  same  thing  as,  the 
constructor’s  logic. 

Then  there  is  the  point  about  the  freedom  of  the 
artist.  The  architect,  surely,  is  not  a  free  artist  in  the 
sense  in  which  many  modern  painters  and  sculptors 
are  free.  The  latter  may  produce  to  please  themselves 
and  put  their  wares  on  the  market  for  the  buyer  to  take 
or  leave.  The  architect,  except  when  he  builds  a  house 
for  himself,  builds  under  the  orders  of  a  client.  He 
may  persuade  the  client  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  ;  he  may  throw  up  the  job  if  the  directions  go 
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against  the  grain  too  much,  but  he  cannot  claim  the 
right  to  make  his  client  build  something  he  does  not 
want  to  build.  The  portrait  painter  and  sculptor  who 
work  to  commissions  are  in  the  same  position,  though 
not  so  deeply  involved,  because  utility  does  not  enter 
into  what  is  commissioned  of  them.  To  take  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  illustration,  the  committee  for  a  public 
monument  certainly  have  a  right  to  control  and  do  con¬ 
trol  the  subject’s  clothing  unless  the  sculptor  per¬ 
suades  them  to  the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Blomfield  were 
on  such  a  committee  and  found  that  the  sculptor 
was  rigging  up  a  modern  statesman  in  a  toga,  a  doublet 
or  a  figleaf  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  call  upon 
him  to  revise  his  ideas.  He  would  keep  the  same  right 
in  reserve  in  commissioning  his  own  portrait.  We  may 
regret  the  limits  on  architectural  freedom  of  creation, 
but  there  is  no  use  in  ignoring  them.  This  however 
was  not  the  point  I  wished  to  make.  I  meant  that  in 
discussing  the  general  grounds  for  Gothic  or  not  Gothic 
at  the  present  time,  the  professional  question  is  a  side 
issue. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  my  own  position,  since  Mr. 
Blomfield  refers  to  that.  I  am  as  strongly  as  any  of  the 
architects  against  what  I  take  to  have  been  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  desire,  namely  a  pedantic  reproduction  of  a 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  church.  But  as  an  interested 
observer  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  real  reason  for  the 
determination  of  many  architects  to  rule  out  Gothic 
from  the  sources  and  models  of  twentieth-century 
church-building.  A  number  of  the  reasons  put  forward 
seem  to  me  shaky ;  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
“generalisations”  were  “breezy”,  but  I  certainly  dislike 
generalisations,  loose  thinking,  and  bad  reasons 
even  for  a  good  cause.  The  most  valid  reason  I  could 
discover  was  that  Gothic  architecture  requires  a  com¬ 
plexity  of  artistic  organisation  depending  on  a  com¬ 
munity  and  fervour  of  spirit  we  cannot  at  present 
command.  But  when  I  reconsider  this  argument,  it  too 
appears  shaky,  and  Mr.  Blomfield  ought  to  have  shown 
up  a  confusion  at  this  point.  For  the  argument  covers 
the  sculpture,  painting,  and  so  forth  of  Gothic  buildings, 
which  certainly  count  enormously  in  the  emotional 
expressiveness  of  those  buildings,  but  are  not,  to  an 
architect,  their  essential  characteristics.  We  are 
reduced,  I  think,  to  recognising  an  irrefutable  wind  of 
fashion,  which  finds  illusory  reasons  for  blowing  as  it 
lists.  Architects  feel  “stale”  about  Gothic.  Just 
when,  knowing  all  about  it,  they  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
position  to  drop  pedantic  reproduction  and  develop  its 
spirit  of  design  from  within,  discouragement  falls  upon 
them  ;  they  want  to  be  off  and  try  again  in  compara¬ 
tively  fresh  material.  Gothic  seems  poisoned  and 

infected  by  all  the  accumulated  stupidities  of  its  revival, 
the.  old  churches  defaced,  the  new  intolerable  with 
caricatures  of  detail.  Moreover  the  new  cathedral 
comes  once  in  a  blue  moon,  and  architects  are  busy  and 
interested  in  something  else.  It  was  one  thing  for 
architects  to  build  a  cathedral  in  their  stride,  when  such 
buildings  were  pushing  up  in  every  diocese  with  scores 
of  conventual  churches  in  between,  and  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  developing  along  novel  lines  of  which  the  end 
was  not  foreseen  ;  it  is  different  to  get  out  of  quite 
another  stride  and  develop  momentum  for  a  single 
occasion  by  a  return  to  old  sources  on  lines  where  there 
has  been  so  much  disillusionment. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  my  own  predilections, 
but  I  am  no  fanatic  for  Gothic  or  any  one  example 
of  Gothic.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gothic  designers 
pushed  their  curiosity  of  logical  construction  too  far 
,n  1  educing  the  wall  and  multiplying  the  windows. 
But  I  think  that  in  their  invention  of  the  pointed  arch 
and  vault  they  hit  upon  a  strain  in  religious  archi¬ 
tecture  which  is  eternally  expressive  ;  as  much  so  to-day 
as  seven  centuries  ago.  I  want  to  know  why  Mr. 
Blomfield  considers  it  antiquated  and  inexpressive  for 
moderns.  If  he  will  tell  us  this  (not  “  ex  cathedra ”  i.e. 
pledging  his  faith  as  an  architect,  but  by  giving 
reasons),  he  will  advance  the  discussion  of  a  perplexing 
business. 

I  have  small  space  left  to  consider  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
eloquent  and  ingenious  argument,  but  I  will  say  shortly 
that  I  think  he  limits  too  much  the  expressive  elements 
.n  architecture,  and  demands  too  constant  and  too 
exact  a  significance  from  the  one  he  chooses.  The  1 


sense  of  weight  and  of  balance,  whether  in  purely 
athletic  or  in  remoter  associations  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  expression,  but  in  Egyptian  architecture  the 
sense  of  massive  dense  solidity  is  surely  stronger.  The 
effect  of  the  proportions  of  space  superficial  or  in  depth, 
of  height  and  rhythm  as  emphasised  by  the  repeated 
perpendiculars  of  a  colonnade,  or  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  are  other  sources  of  the  complex  expression  of 
architecture.  Again  Mr.  Coleridge’s  formula  will  not 
work  consistently,  for  one  of  its  terms  does  not  vary 
directly  with  the  philosophical  mood  of  the  time.  The 
weight  of  roof  upheld  in  a  Greek  temple  is  inconsider¬ 
able,  the  superincumbent  mass  in  a  Chicago  sky-scraper 
is  enormous,  but  these  weights  do  not  vary  with  the 
burden  of  the  mystery  as  felt  by  the  Greek  and  the 
American  architect.  Indeed  the  argument  depends  too 
much  on  the  analogy  by  which  a  mystery  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  weight.  It  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  a 
knot  or  tangle  and  if  we  took  this  as  our  single  clue  we 
should  arrange  styles  of  architecture  as  expressive 
according  to  the  dark  intricacy  of  their  planning. 

D.  S.  M. 


MOB  RULE  IN  OPERA. 

THIS  Review  has  consistently  advocated  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  permanent  opera  in  London. 
Whether  it  should  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Government 
or  the  County  Council  appears  to  me  a  question  of 
secondary  importance.  I  have  always  assumed  that  the 
Government  or  the  County  Council  would  some  day  do 
its  duty — that  our  permanent  opera  would  be  properly 
conducted,  without  scandals,  and  with  due  attention 
given  to  artistic  matters.  But  now,  I  say  with  regret, 
doubts  begin  to  arise  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  any 
public  body  could  look  after  so  complicated  a  machine 
as  an  opera  house.  The  judicious  storms  and  fogs 
which  have  lately  reigned  triumphant  over  England 
and  the  Channel  have  kept  me  in  a  northern  provincial 
town  of  France — that  shall  here  be  nameless  ;  and 
opportunities  have  thus  been  given  me  of  studying 
with  a  closeness  hitherto  impossible  the  working  of 
precisely  such  a  system  as  I  have  long  wished  to  see 
established  in  London.  First,  let  me  describe  how  this 
system  works  out  here.  Of  course  much  that  I  shall 
describe  is  quite  familar  to  “One  of  the  Syndicate” 
and  other  similarly  equipped  “experts”  ;  but  probably 
few  of  my  readers  have  looked  so  carefully  into  the 
machinery  as  I  have  recently. 

In  our  town,  then,  the  municipal  council  and  its 
representative  the  assistant-mayor  are  supreme.  The 
directors  of  the  opera  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and 
after  that  a  certain  amount  of  power  rests  in  their 
hands.  They  choose,  for  example,  their  artists.  But 
each  singer  must  appear  three  times  in  principal  roles, 
and  then  the  public  “  votes  ”  for  or  against  him  or  her. 
The  voting  is  conducted  on  a  rudimentary  plan.  A 
commission  is  appointed  to  watch  the  proceedings  ;  a 
gentleman  in  authority  says  to  the  public  at  the  end  of 
the  particular  opera  selected  for  the  evening  :  “  Gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  you  have  now  heard  this  artist  :  will 
you  kindly  declare  whether  or  no  you  desire  him  (or 
her)  to  be  retained.”  Thereupon  the  public  applauds 
or  hisses  and  whistles  ;  generally  one  section  does  the 
one  thing  while  another  does  the  other  ;  and  finally  the 
commission  counts  the  votes,  that  is  to  say  estimates 
whether  the  majority  of  the  audience  wants  or  does 
not  want  the  artist.  From  one  point  of  view 
the  scheme  is  excellent.  An  artist,  once  chosen,  can¬ 
not  be  jockeyed  out  of  his  or  her  parts  at  the  caprice  of 
the  other  artists,  or  of  the  directors,  or  of  some  grande 
dame  who  may  happen  to  have  taken  a  box  lor  the 
season.  These  things  occur  in  Paris,  in  London,  but 
we  never  hear  of  them  in  our  town  ;  once  selected,  the 
artist  is  secure  for  so  long  as  the  public  likes  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  corruption  is  enormous. 
The  chef  of  the  claque  of  our  town  calls  upon  every 
artist,  and  if  he  is  not  given  his  fair  fee — anything  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  francs — he  says  frankly,  “  I 
must  have  my  pay,  or  my  men  will  whistle  and  hiss 
you  ”  !  It  may  be  that  the  commission  and  the 
assistant-mayor  know  of  this,  and  allow  for  it,  but 
I  have  my  doubts.  And  the  chef  of  the  claque 
is  not  the  only  enemy  of  each  artist  :  each  artist 
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is  the  enemy  of  each  other.  At  the  beginning'  of 
each  season  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  chef  of 
the  claque  to  make  his  round.  The  artists  make 
their  rounds,  not  only  paying  to  be  loudly  applauded, 
but  paying  also  to  have  their  rivals,  or  the  rivals  of 
their  husbands  or  wives,  vigorously  whistled  at  and 
hissed.  And  after  the  chef  of  the  claque  and  the  rival 
singers  have  been  dealt  with,  there  remains  the  director. 
The  director  has  his  little  game  to  play.  He  has  a 
subvention  of  ^8,000  (sterling)  from  the  municipality  ; 
but,  broadly  speaking,  the  profits  remain  with  him. 
Consequently  he  tries  to  get  his  artists  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  If  he  has  engaged  an  artist  at  (say) 
one  thousand  francs  a  month,  and  he  fears  he  may  not 
“  see  his  money  back  ”,  at  the  second  dbbut  he  sends 
a  few  men  into  the  theatre  to  hiss,  and  then  goes  to 
the  unlucky  artist,  saying,  “You  have  heard:  the 
public  do  not  much  care  for  you  ;  on  the  strength  of 
to-night’s  hissing  I  might  easily  break  my  contract  with 
you  ;  but  if  you  care  to  stay  on  at  eight  hundred  francs 
etc.”.  In  our  town  this  plan  is  worked  systematically, 
with  admirable  results — for  the  director.  But  chef  of 
the  claque,  fellow-artists,  the  director,  these  are 
not  all :  the  public,  the  genuine  public,  must  finally 
be  reckoned  with.  And  how  reckon  with  such 
a  public  as  that  of  our  town  ?  The  public  is  not 
compelled  to  hear  a  singer  three  times  before  condemn¬ 
ing  him.  The  singer  may  have  behaved  admirably  on 
his  first  two  appearances ;  on  his  third,  let  us  suppose, 
he  does  not  feel  very  well,  or  does  not  sing  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  manner  calculated  to  please  our  town.  What, 
then,  happens  ?  Simply  this  :  an  audience  that  has 
never  heard  him  before,  howls  and  whistles  and  hisses 
at  him  ;  and  the  poor  wretch  is  ignominiously  expelled 
as  incompetent.  Only  those  who  have  visited  our  town 
on  these  days  of  judgment  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
rows  that  go  on  continually.  Only  two  days  ago  I 
heard  an  excellent  artist— an  artist  of  established  fame, 
a  visitor  from  Paris — hissed  because  someone  who  did 
not  know  the  music  of  the  opera  thought  she  meant  an 
F  sharp  for  a  G.  The  artist  scornfully  regarded  her 
audience  and  continued  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  public 
of  our  town  to  say  that  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
theatre  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  the  artist  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded. 

The  scenes  on  the  nights  when  the  talented  public 
of  our  town  makes  its  choice  are  simply  disgraceful. 
I  have  never  seen  a  prize-fight  nor  even  a  bull-fight, 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  one  and  the  other  after 
seeing  the  evil  passions  of  jealousy,  envy,  hatred,  at 
work  on  these  memorable  occasions.  Our  town  is 
perfectly  assured  that  by  these  methods  it  gets  the  best 
artists  obtainable  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  at  least  thinks 
so.  No  one  not  to  the  manner  born  can  think  so. 
The  best  artists  of  France  never  dream  of  submitting 
to  so  shocking  an  ordeal,  no  matter  how  high  the 
salaries  offered  may  be  ;  and  of  the  younger,  or  the 
second-rate,  artists  who  do  submit  to  it,  many  are 
eliminated  by  the  industrious  rancour  of  their  rivals, 
and  many  again  become  too  nervous  amidst  the  storm 
of  hissing  and  applause  to  do  anything  approaching 
justice  to  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  powerful  artists  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  here  as  favourites,  we  have  to 
put  up  with  singers  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  rank.  Our 
town  does  not  object  to  this  ;  every  note  sung  a  little 
out  of  tune  affords  one  more  opportunity  of  baiting  the 
artist  by  whistling  and  hissing  and  yelling.  A  yet  more 
deplorable  result  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  operas. 
The  directors  are  obliged  to  produce  two  or  three 
novelties  each  season,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  now 
and  again  a  new  work  pleases  the  popular  taste  and 
remains  in  the  repertory.  But  the  operas  that  our  town 
loves  best  are  the  threadbare  productions  of  the  last- 
century  French  school.  An  Italian  work  like  “Aida” 
goes  fairly  well ;  a  French  work  like  “Faust”  or  like 
“  Mireille  ”  goes  very  well ;  but  the  genuinely  popular 
things  are  the  “  Hamlet”  and  “  Mignon  ”  of  Thomas, 
and  the  “William  Tell”  of  Rossini.  “Hamlet”  our 
town  will  listen  to  for  ever  and  ever.  Although  Wagner’s 
“  Siegfried”  was  given  here  for  the  first  time  in  France 
and  was  patronisingly  applauded,  we  love  not  Wagner  : 
we  give  our  preference  to  “Hamlet”.  “Siegfried” 
may  serve  for  an  “  off”  night,  but  for  the  gala  evenings 


give  us  “Hamlet”.  We  come  out  then  in  our 
thousands,  clad  in  thick  fur-coats,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  an  audience  of  Polar  bears  ;  and  we  applaud, 
or  hiss,  or  shout,  for  all  the  world  like  an  audience  of 
Polar  bears.  We  are  hopelessly  retrograde,  and  we 
are  proud  of  it.  Are  we  not  natives  of  our  town,  and 
is  there  in  all  France  another  town  so  intellectual, 
cultured,  so  delicate  in  its  tastes  as  ours  !  When  the 
larger  world  has  forgotten  Thomas,  and  Hal^vy,  and 
Rossini,  we  will  continue  to  listen  to  them,  and  we  will 
condescendingly  pity  the  larger  world. 

Already  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
“  Hamlet  ”  and  to  “  La  Juive  ”.  “  La  Juive”  was  inter¬ 

esting — not  only  the  opera,  but  the  lady.  We  imported 
her  from  Paris.  She  was  very  large,  and  filled  the 
stage  with  her  person  as  she  filled  the  house  with  her 
voice.  We  were  enraptured.  We  cheered  her  until 
we  were  hoarse  ;  we  applauded  her  vehemently  until — 
on  the  occasion  already  referred  to — we  thought  she 
had  struck  a  wrong  note,  and  then  we  whistled.  The 
tenor,  an  old  favourite  and  really  an  excellent  artist, 
was  more  successful  :  not  only  was  he  continually 
applauded,  but  never  once  did  anyone  venture  to  hiss. 
The  bass,  a  very  splendid  artist,  better  than  most  of  the 
basses  we  hear  at  Covent  Garden,  had  very  good  luck  : 
he  was  only  moderately  applauded,  it  is  true,  but  no 
one  hissed.  So  much  for  the  artists,  and  as  for  the 
opera,  it  pleased  me  to  hear  it  once  again.  It  is 
monotonous,  tedious,  terribly  long,  yet  one  finds  here 
and  there  the  new  musical  movement  pushing  through 
the  commonplace  threadbare  texture  of  the  stuff. 
Haldvy  was  certainly  not  the  father-in-law  of  Bizet  for 
nothing.  As  for  “  Hamlet”,  it  is  an  abominable  work. 
There  are  agreeable  fragments  from  Wagner,  Gounod, 
Hal^vy,  Rossini  and  other  composers  ;  but  they  are  not 
even  ingeniously  incorporated  in  the  general  mass  of 
stupidity  and  dulness.  This  opera  is  popular  in  our 
town  and  in  every  town  like  ours  in  France;  and  I  own 
that  an  explanation  of  the  fact  is  totally  impossible  for 
me.  The  French  have  not  and  have  never  had  any 
musical  taste — as  Rousseau  told  them  more  than  a 
century  ago  ;  but  one  would  expect  even  a  public  of 
boorish  Polar  bears  to  know  better  than  to  like  the 
inanity  of  “  Hamlet  ”.  “  Mignon  ”  is  weak,  but  pretty, 

and  can  be  heard  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  ;  but 
not  “Hamlet”.  It  is  pretentious,  and  every  big  point 
fails.  Even  the  little  songs  are  so  badly  made  that  they 
always  fail.  But  we  love  it  in  our  town,  and  we  will 
always  love  it. 

These  are  the  results,  then,  of  mob  rule  applied  to 
opera.  If  we  have  a  permanent  opera  in  England,  is  it 
to  be  conducted  in  similar  fashion?  I  hope  not,  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  taste  of  the  average  English 
greengrocer  is  more  highly  developed  than  the  taste  of 
the  bourgeoisie  of  our  town.  Better  the  stodgy  opera 
of  the  Grand  Syndicate,  better  no  opera  at  all  than 
such  an  opera  as  this.  If  we  get  an  opera  in  England, 
no  mayors,  no  public  must  have  any  voice  in  the 
management ;  it  must  be  an  autocratic  institution  ruled 
by  a  strong  man.  It  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  find 
our  man  as  it  will  be  to  found  an  opera;  but  he 
will  be  necessary.  The  English  public  must  be 
educated  ;  we  cannot  permit  it  to  say  what  it 
wants  and  what  it  does  not  want.  It  must 
hear  what  is  given  it  until  it  learns  to  like  the 
best.  Without  that,  we  might  as  well  go  on  as  at 
present,  with  no  opera  whatever.  The  plan  generally 
adopted  in  Germany  is  the  plan  for  England.  It  has 
succeeded  in  producing  some  great  composers  of  opera, 
and  to-day  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  admirable  perform¬ 
ances  of  old  and  new  works.  Even  in  Brussels,  where 
the  opera-house  is  hampered  by  two  directors,  one  of 
whom  has  written  too  much — especially  on  Wagner — 
and  the  other  too  little — he  cannot  write  his  own  name 
in  full — it  succeeds  fairly  well :  “Tristan”,  “Lohen¬ 
grin  ”,  “  Fidelio  ”,  the  whole  of  the  “  Ring  ”  may  be  heard 
there.  There,  and  not  in  French  provincial  towns,  we 
will  find  a  model  for  our  national  opera.  J.  F.  R. 


OUGHT  THEATRES  TO  BE  RASED? 

EYOND  Human  Power”  has  evoked  duly  the 
screams  I  had  expected — the  piercing  screams 
of  them  who  think  that  we  should  exclude  from  the 
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theatre  anything  that  smacks  of  spirituality,  anything 
how  remotely  soever  connected  with  sacred  subjects. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prejudice  is  held  by  the 
majority  of  people  in  England.  I  could  respect  it 
(though  I  could  not  endorse  it)  if  it  were  based  on  a 
sentiment  that  religion  is  so  delicate  a  subject  that  to 
speak  or  think  of  it  anywhere  except  on  consecrated 
ground,  and  on  Sunday,  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  good 
taste.  But  that  sentiment  is  not  generally  held. 
Painters,  composers  of  music,  writers  of  books  are  all 
chartered  to  deal  with  sacred  subjects — -nay  !  are  very 
practically  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  clumsiest  and 
most  undistinguished  of  these  artists  may,  and  do, 
earn  most  gorgeous  incomes  if  they  do  but  work  on 
sacred  themes.  Alone  among  the  arts,  drama  is 
warned  off  these  themes.  Why  this  peculiar  snub  ? 
Perhaps  I  were  more  accurate  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  drama,  but  the  theatre,  that  is  snubbed.  For 
in  every  decade  the  number  of  tourist-tickets  issued 
here  for  Oberammergau  is  equalled  only  by  the 
amount  of  “edification”  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derivable  from  that  famous  undertaking  in  drama. 
A  performance  in  the  open  air  is  one  thing-,  a  per¬ 
formance  in  a  theatre  is  another.  The  open  air  is 
respectable,  quite  above  suspicion.  The  theatre,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  place  of  evil  fame,  a  very  sink  of 
iniquity,  and  dear  haunt  of  devils.  Shall  we  lure  into 
that  polluted  atmosphere  anything  that  we  hold  more 
or  less  sacred  ?  No  !  a  thousand  times  no  !  Such, 
evidently,  is  the  popular  sentiment.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  English  are  a  consistently  moral  race  might 
deduce  that  we  hate  the  theatre.  In  point  of  fact,  even 
among  the  straitest  of  our  sects,  the  number  of  people 
who  hate  the  theatre  is  now  quite  infinitesimal.  Nine 
out  of  ten  English  adults  love  the  theatre  fondly.  And, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  ever  the  most  passionately  fond 
lovers  of  it  who  shriek  loudliest  about  its  inherent  vile¬ 
ness,  its  glaring  unworthiness  to  be  mixed  up  with 
aught  that  is  reverend. 

The  most  obvious  example  need  hardly  be  named. 
You  will  guess  at  once  who  has  been  most  franti¬ 
cally  offended  by  Bjornson’s  play,  and  in  whose  best 
manner  is  bemoaned  the  “introduction  of  the  name 
of  the  ‘Divine  Master’  in  the  Coulisses”.  Do  not 
impute  to  me  the  error  of  treating  Mr.  Scott  seriously 
as  a  critic  of  drama.  As  such  (at  any  rate,  since  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion)  Mr.  Scott  has  always  been 
negligible.  He  w'as  (if  he  will  pardon  my  anticipation 
of  his  retort)  criticising  plays  when  I  was  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  assume  that  in  that 
period  he  really  did  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  plays, 
and  really  did  good  work  by  fighting  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  dramatic  ideal  higher  than  the  ideal  held  by  most 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  on  this  graceful  assumption 
must  be  superimposed  the  clumsy  bulk  of  a  regret  that 
never  since  I  learned  to  read,  and  used  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  on  his  copious  output,  has  he  written  about  drama 
one  sentence  which  seemed  to  me  fraught  with  the  sense 
for  understanding  what  is  not  stupid,  or  with  the  taste 
for  appreciating  what  is  not  common,  in  dramatic 
art.  I  am  glad  to  qualify  this  qualification.  Full 
though  they  are  of  nonsense  and  bad  taste,  Mr.  Scott’s 
writings  have  always  seemed  to  me  worth  more  than 
the  work  of  most  of  his  colleagues  rolled  together. 
For  Mr.  Scott  is  a  personality,  a  definite  and  un¬ 
mistakable  personality;  and  in  all  kinds  of  writing  it 
is  this  which  is  of  most  account.  I  care  little  whether 
the  personality  be  admirable  or  otherwise  ;  my  demand 
is  that  it  be  genuine  and  distinct.  As  revealing 
a  distinct  and  genuine  creature,  Mr.  Scott’s  work 
has  always  pleased  me.  Further,  his  enthusiasm  for 
good  acting  I  have  always  admired.  Despite  his 
occasional  tendency  to  hail  geese  as  swans,  and  swans 
as  geese,  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  man  more 
genuinely  affected  by  good  and  bad  acting  than  anyone 
else  outside  the  histrionic  profession,  and  better  able 
to  give  clear,  sound  reasons  for  his  preferences. 

I  am  amused  to  find  in  the  article  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  an  assertion  that  “  we  come  [to  the 
theatre]  to  see  acting  first,  and  plays  afterwards  ”, 
That  is  delightful.  Mr.  Scott  should  not  have  hedged 
by  adding  “  at  any  rate,  we  require  the  scope  for 
the  player’s  art,  in  the  play”.  He  should  have 
had  the  full  courage  of  his  self-betrayal.  Acting 


first,  plays  afterwards — that  principle  has  been  the 
secret  of  his  strength,  not  less  than  of  his  weakness. 
A  man  in  whom  such  a  principle  is  implanted  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taken  more  seriously  as  a  critic  of  plays 
than  can  one  who  walks  to  the  theatre  on  his  head,  not 
on  his  heels,  and  looks  at  the  stage  with  his  bootlaces, 

I  not  with  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  in  his  love  of  the 
t  theatre,  and  in  his  conviction  that  the  theatre  is  so  vile 
an  institution  as  to  be  the  one  place  in  which  “  the 
name  of  the  ‘  Divine  Master’”  cannot  be  spoken  with- 
!  out  profanity,  Mr.  Scott  typifies  the  vast  majority  of 
!  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  so  far  to  be  taken  seriously. 

!  To  him,  therefore,  as  representative  of  the  rest, 
I  make  a  solemn  appeal.  He  is  not  what  is 
called  a  thinker,  and  an  appeal  in  the  form  of 
an  intellectual  idea  would  be  wasted  on  him.  But  a 
man  of  strong  moral  sense  he  is,  and  I  put  it  to  him, 
on  grounds  of  morality :  can  he,  being  what  he  is, 
and  knowing  what  plague-spots  theatres  are  on  the  fair 
face  of  our  civilisation,  reconcile  with  his  conscience 
his  habit  of  creeping,  night  after  night,  to  the  play? 
Ought  he  not  to  mortify  himself,  ruthlessly  eradicating 
from  his  nature  this  illicit  taste  ?  Ought  he  not  to 
strive  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  eradicate  it  from 
others  ?  Ought  he  to  rest  till  every  theatre  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces  is  rased  to  the  ground  ?  And 
would  not  the  load  off  his  conscience  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  pleasant  sin?  Would 
he  not,  in  fact,  be  truly  happier  than  he  is  now  ? 

It  is  a  common  trick  of  the  man  who  knows  he  is 
not  so  good  as  he  should  be  to  drown  the  accusations 
of  his  conscience  by  accusing  other  men  of  naughti¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  this  consciousness  of  wickedness  in 
going  to  the  theatre  is  the  reason  which  impelled  Mr. 
Scott  to  charge  the  keepers  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  box- 
office  with  telling  a  falsehood — two  falsehoods,  indeed 
— on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  9th  inst.  “  First, 
that  there  was  not  a  spare  seat  or  corner  in  the  house. 
Secondly,  that  money  was  freely  turned  away.”  Mr. 
Scott  managed  to  secure  “  an  excellent  seat  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  very  front  row  of  the  dress-circle  for 
ys.  6 d”.  And  he  assures  us  that  he  found  “dozens 
and  dozens  of  empty  seats  ”  around  him.  This  state¬ 
ment,  unchecked,  certainly  makes  a  black  case  against 
the  keepers  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  box-office.  But  for¬ 
tunately  I  can  check  it  somewhat.  I,  too,  was  at  the 
matinee  of  Saturday,  9th  inst.,  and  was  surprised  (con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  performance)  to  see  not  a 
single  seat  vacant.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  doubt  Mr 
Scott’s  good  faith.  But  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Scott  that 
perhaps  he,  not  having  “  booked  ”  a  seat,  arrived  early, 
and  that  the  seats  then  vacant  were  merely  awaiting 
people  who  had  “booked”  them,  and  who,  unnoticed 
by  him,  arrived  later.  This  is,  at  least,  a  plausible 
hypothesis,  leaving  unimpugned  both  Mr.  Scott’s 
veracity  and  my  own.  But  the  keepers  of  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  box-office  are  still  cowering  under  the 
horrid  suspicion  of  having  had  one  vacant  seat  of 
which  they  at  first  denied  possession.  Let  us  be 
charitable  to  them,  too.  Let  us  credit  them  either  with 
an  oversight  or  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  save  Mr. 
Scott,  despite  himself,  from  going  into  a  place  which 
his  better  nature  must  have  told  him  he  ought  to  shun. 
And,  finally,  let  Mr.  Scott,  if  go  to  theatres  he  must 
and  will,  express  merely  his  opinions  of  the  players 
and  (secondly)  of  the  plays.  To  make  assertions  about 
audiences  is  not  always  a  very  safe  or  profitable  game, 
as  he  has  reason  to  know.  Max. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW. 

"V  A7"E  cannot  expect  every  Life  Assurance  Company 
*  *  to  attain  to  quite  so  high  a  standard,  or  exhibit 
such  phenomenal  success,  as  two  or  three  of  the 
offices  whose  valuations  we  have  recently  examined. 
Were  it  not  that  a  few  companies  are  so  extremely 
prosperous  we  should  regard  the  position  of  the 
great  majority  of  British  Life  offices  as  marvels  of 
financial  stability.  Such  in  fact  they  really  are,  for,  as 
de  Moigan  said  long  ago,  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
commercial  world  which  approaches  even  remotely  the 
security  of  a  well-established  Life  office  If  a  true 
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statement  permitted  of  comparison,  we  should  say  that 
this  assertion  was  truer  now  than  when  the  great 
professor  uttered  it. 

The  returns  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life 
Association  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
liabilities  are  valued  by  the  most  stringent  mortality 
tables,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  The  company  is 
earning  about  3I  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a  substantial 
margin  for  surplus  ;  the  expenditure  provided  for 
exceeds  the  expenditure  that  is  being  incurred  by  about 
1^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  and  the  mortality  that  is 
being  experienced  falls  short  of  the  mortality  which  the 
tables  anticipate. 

The  whole  condition  of  the  office  is  thoroughly  strong 
and  sound,  yet  on  the  present  occasion  the  bonus 
declared  is  much  less  than  previously.  In  1S90  the 
bonus  was  a  simple  reversionary  addition  at  the  rate  of 
£ 2  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  1895  it  was  reduced  to 
£ i  103.  ;  and  in  1900  the  bonus  is  apparently  a  com¬ 
pound  reversionary  addition  of  163-.  percent,  per  annum, 
which  means  that  it  varies  from  163.  on  policies  five 
years  in  force  to  313.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  policies 
in  force  for  forty  years.  This  decrease  in  the  bonus 
is  disappointing,  and  it  is  we  believe  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  an  office  which  has  made  a  feature 
of  the  Discounted  Bonus  system  has  been  compelled 
to  require  the  holders  of  such  policies  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  bonus  discounted  and  the 
bonus  declared.  This  fact  illustrates  the  truth  of  a 
statement  we  have  frequently  made  that  the  Discounted 
Bonus  system,  which  anticipates  future  bonuses  as  a 
reduction  in  premium  from  the  outset,  while  an  admir¬ 
able  method  of  providing  sound  life  assurance  at  the 
lowest  cost,  can  most  appropriately  be  adopted  only 
by  the  very  strongest  offices.  It  ought  to  be  clearly 
recognised  that  the  contract  provides  that  if  a  deficiency 
occurs,  it  must  be  made  up  by  the  policy-holder,  either 
by  incurring  a  debt  upon  the  policy,  or  by  paying  in 
cash  the  difference  between  the  premium  required  and 
the  premium  originally  charged  ;  but  policy-holders  are 
very  apt  not  to  recognise  such  perfectly  just  conditions 
as  this,  and  to  be  disappointed  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  something  more  than  they  have  been  paying 
in  the  past.  Such  a  feeling  is  natural  but  unreasonable, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  realise  the  lack  of 
reason  in  the  average  policy-holder,  and  not  to  make  just 
demands  which  he  is  apt  to  consider  ought  not  to  be 
made.  Considering  the  way  things  have  turned  out  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  adopted 
the  Discounted  Bonus  system,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing.  The  policy-holders 
receive  90  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  from  the  Life 
assurance  business,  and  the  proprietors  take  the  whole 
profits  of  the  Annuity  business,  and  10  per  cent,  from 
the  surplus  arising  from  the  Life  assurance  department. 
The  company  has  a  large  proportion  of  non-profit 
policies,  which  is  not  as  a  rule  the  case  with  mutual 
offices,  and  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  said  that  partici¬ 
pating  policy  holders,  whether  paying  full  rates  or 
Discounted  Bonus  rates,  obtain  their  assurance  at  cost 
price,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  his 
policy  on  better  terms  than  this. 

When  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  bonus  declared  we  find  that  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  lo  the  lower  rate  of  interest  that  has  been 
earned  upon  the  funds.  The  difference  amounts  to 
about  a  third  of  1  per  cent.  Speaking  roughly  this  is 
something  like  ^35,000,  which  accounts  for  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  fully  63.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  bonus,  and 
would  presumably  have  increased  the  bonus  on  policies 
of  long  duration  to  perhaps  363.  or  373.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  on  policies  of  short  duration  to  223., 
as  compared  with  the  uniform  303.  declared  in  1895. 

A  better  method  of  bonus  distribution  has  been 
adopted,  and  policies  of  long  duration  receive  a  larger 
bonus  than  they  did  five  years  ago;  although  policies 
which  have  been  in  force  for  only  a  short  time  receive 
much  less  than  formerly.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
superficially  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  that  when  due 
consideration  is  given  to  all  the  facts  there  is  little  cause 
for  disappointment.  But  for  the  fact  that  a  few  offices 
have  recently  been  surprisingly  successful,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  would  have  been 
regarded  as  conforming  to  a  high  standard  of  financial 


stability,  and  might  reasonably  have  been  quoted  as  an 
example  of  successful  management  of  a  life  assurance 
company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  SWINBURNE  ON  BOER  TYRANNY. 

We  are  asked  to  publish  the  following  letter  : — 

To  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Esq. 

11  Gatefield  Street,  Crewe,  14  November,  1901. 

Sir, — I  deeply  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  replying  so 
fully  to  my  letter.  “  Dams  and  whelps  ”,  fit  subjects 
for  extermination,  suggested  the  meaning  which  I 
thought  your  lines  might  be  made  to  yield,  and  I  rejoice, 
while  apologising  for  the  dulness  of  my  perceptions, 
that  your  letter  dispels  for  ever  from  my  mind,  and 
possibly  from  the  minds  of  others,  any  doubts  or  fears 
engendered  by  perhaps  a  hasty  perusal  of  your  verses. 
Forgive  me  for  supposing  so  violent  a  construction 
possible. 

Many  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  South  African  cam¬ 
paign,  officers  and  men,  made  a  host  of  juvenile  friends 
among  the  poor  little  “  whelps  ”  and  when  we  think  of 
Piet  and  Hans  and  Jan,  and  the  rest  of  the  young  bar¬ 
barians  with  whom  we  played  hide-and-seek,  whom  we 
taught  English  and  who  ran  after  us  for  sweets,  just  a 
little  dash  of  sentiment,  quite  indefensible  at  the  bar  of 
cold  reason,  will  assert  itself  when  harsh  terms  are 
applied  to  them  and  to  their  mothers. 

I  have  read  with  profound  interest  what  you  have 
said  in  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  tyranny.  I  loathe  it 
— exercised  either  by  kings  or  cabinets,  priests  or  mobs. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  your  views  on  its 
exercise  in  South  Africa.  There  we  stand  on  very 
debatable  ground.  So  many  and  so  mutually  antago¬ 
nistic  are  the  opinions  which  cluster  round  both  the 
native  question  and  that  sweet  word  helot  that  one 
might  almost  say,  quot  homines  tot  sententise. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Duncan  C.  McVarish. 


POST-OFFICE  INEFFICIENCY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ridge,  Capel,  Surrey,  19  November,  1901. 

Sir, — On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  7  November, 
I  posted  a  letter  in  the  pillar-box  outside  my  gate. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  saw  the  letter-carrier,  whose 
business  it  was  to  collect  the  letters,  arrive,  and  thus, 
as  I  thought,  assured  myself  of  the  safe  despatch  of 
my  letter.  On  the  following  day  business  took  me  to 
town.  On  my  return  home  at  night  I  was  confronted 
with  : — (1)  a  telegram,  stating  that  the  letter  (which 
was  expected)  had  not  arrived  and  requesting  me  to 
come  and  set  the  matter  right ;  and  (2)  the  information 
that  my  letter  had  been  seen  that  same  afternoon  in 
the  letter-carrier’s  hands.  Thus  it  had  missed  two 
collections.  Eventually  the  letter  was  delivered  in 
London  (E.C.  district)  on  Saturday  morning. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Six  weeks  before  I  had  been  assured 
by  the  postal  authorities  in  London  that  they  had  taken 
steps  to  secure  the  regular  collection  &c.  of  the  letters 
in  the  box  in  question. 

These  facts  are  so  remarkable  that  I  think  the  public 
should  be  informed  of  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
realise  the  possibilities  of  inconvenience  which  lie  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  calm  exterior  of  one  of  H.M.’s 
pillar-boxes.  The  letter  was  an  important  one ;  its 
non-delivery  on  Friday  morning  entailed  grave  incon¬ 
venience — inconvenience  which  I  regret  fell  mainly  upon 
the  recipient,  as  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  telegram. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  Basil  Worsfold. 


A  NOVEL  THEORY  OF  REVIEWING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hull,  18  November,  1901. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  is  admirable  for  its 
virile  and  scholarly  articles  and  the  sanity  of  its  views 
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on  public  affairs,  but  it  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
charity,  or  even  of  fairness  in  its  critical  reviews.  For 
instance,  in  the  issue  of  the  16th  inst.  there  is  severity, 
not  to  say  cruelty,  in  the  strictures  passed  on 
“Despair’s  Last  Journey”  by  D.  Christie  Murray.  I 
do  not  know  the  book  (although  I  mean  to  read  it  at 
the  first  opportunity)  but  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  other  works  I  feel  bound  to  dissent  from  your 
dictum  that  there  is  “  no  trace  of  distinction  or  wit  ”  in 
his  latest  book,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for 
doing  so. 

I  have  read  nearly  all  of  the  books  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and,  while  I  admit  they  are  not  of  a  uniform 
excellence,  yet  I  hold  that  the  most  inferior  of  them 
possesses  qualities  which  would  more  than  justify  its 
publication.  As  for  the  worthier  books  they  are  of  a 
high  quality  indeed.  I  read  “Rainbow  Gold”,  my 
favourite,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  remember  how  my 
boyish  imagination  pictured  that  quaint  old  rascal  as 
represented  to  the  life  (Tom  Bowling).  Since  then  I 
have  twice  read  it  through.  In  Mr.  D.  C.  Murray’s 
books  generally  there  is  a  somewhat  cynical  but  de¬ 
lightful  humour,  a  vigour  of  phrase-making,  a  felicity 
of  description,  whether  of  person  or  place,  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  consistency  of  conception  and 
execution  which,  to  my  mind,  stamp  Mr.  D.  C.  Murray 
as  an  exceptionally  able  novelist,  one  who  deserves,  if 
he  does  not  receive,  wide  popularity.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  this  writer,  and 
would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. — Yours,  &c. 

W.  J. 

[Would  it  not  have  been  wise  on  our  correspondent’s 
part  to  read  the  book  before  dissenting  from  our 
view  of  it?  The  Saturday  Review  does  not  publish 
opinions  of  books  it  does  not  know  ;  nor  does  it  take 
a  particular  work  on  trust  in  the  writer’s  general 
record. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


ON  THE  STYLE  OF  A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  New  Court,  Temple,  12  November,  1901. 

Sir, —  Your  contributor  D.  S.  M.  has  endeavoured 
to  clear  away  misconceptions  in  this  controversy,  and 
to  unearth  that  small  residuum  of  commonsense  which 
he  supposes  architects  to  possess,  doubtless  a  difficult 
task  ;  but  the  result  hardly  equals  the  intention.  Your 
contributor  has  set  himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Liverpool  Committee,  but  in  actual  fact  he  himself 
appears  to  share  their  peculiar  views  of  architecture. 

He  has  summarised  the  contentions  of  architects 
under  four  heads  :  (1)  architects’  contention  “  modern 
life  and  thought  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  a  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  must  be  hopelessly  antiquated  in  the  twentieth  ”. 
To  this  D.  S.  M.  replies  by  saying  that  religion  is  “  an 
activity  of  the  soul  ”  and  as  such  is  unchanging,  and 
therefore  the  architecture  that  accompanies  it  requires 
no  change  from  mediaeval  precedent. 

But  unless  D.  S.  M.  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
precise  forms  and  expressions  of  this  activity  and  its 
subject  matter  never  alter  from  one  age  to  another,  his 
argument  falls  to  the  ground.  He  would  appear  to 
conceive  of  religion  as  a  department  of  thought  and 
emotion  shut  off  by  itself  from  the  rest  of  life,  and  not 
as  intimately  connected  with  it  at  every  point.  He 
seems  to  treat  it  as  sporadic  in  its  appearance  and 
reappearance  and  more  or  less  as  a  technical  affair.  It 
is  not  apparent  why  progress  should  be  limited  to 
“  material  improvement  ”,  and  to  say,  as  D.  S.  M.  does, 
that  “  modern  thought  ”  either  does  not  include  religion 
or  must  place  itself  in  the  position  of  the  ages  when 
religion  was  “  understood  ”  is  an  irony  too  subtle  for 
the  plain  man.  Incidentally  I  may  point  out  that 
D.  S  M.  seems  to  treat  church  and  cathedral  as  con¬ 
vertible  terms. 

(2)  Architects’ contention,  “As  we  do  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  cannot  express 
our  ideas  architecturally  in  the  language  of  Westminster 
Abbey  ”. 


D.  S.  M.’s  reply  is  that  in  serious  poetry  we  prac¬ 
tically  do  revert  to  the  language  of  Chaucer,  and  that 
therefore  for  religious  purposes  we  should  continue  to 
use  the  language  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  that  only. 
This  reply  surely  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue  ;  viz. 
whether  there  is  another  possible  expression  of  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  than  Gothic.  Moreover  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  rewriting”  as  D.  S.  M.  puts  it,  but  of  finding 
fresh  expression  for  fresh  ideas. 

In  reference  to  another  argument,  (not  a  very  sound 
one)  D.  S.  M.  remarks  that  Gothic  was  “developed 
expressly  for  sacred  buildings,  and  was  never  really 
fitted  for  domestic  ones  ”.  That  it  is  not  so  now  we  all 
admit,  but  that  it  was  not  so  when  Gothic  was  a  vital 
force  is  simply  contrary  to  the  facts  of  history.  There 
is  not  much  “colloquialism”,  to  use  D.  S.  M.’s  own 
expression,  about  the  castles  of  La  Roche  Guyon  or 
Pierrefonds. 

(3)  Architects’ contention,  “  Let  the  architect  express 
himself”.  Here  again  architects  are  dealt  with  in  very 
summary  fashion.  “  Architecture  ”  says  D.  S.  M.  “is 
a  complete  and  exhausted  art  ”  and  the  girder  and  the 
cantilever  are  no  motives  for  inspiration.  May  one  ask 
why  not  ?  Does  D.  S.  M.  share  the  view  of  the  critic 
who  rejected  the  use  of  steel  construction  in  architecture 
because  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament? 
To  the  mind  of  the  architect  there  are  possibilities 
of  noble  construction  still  untouched,  which  might 
escape  the  notice  of  the  amateur,  and  on  which  one 
might  suggest  that  the  amateur  might  speak  with 
diffidence.  D.  S.  M.  has  perhaps  an  idea  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  that  architects  have  nothing  to  express  ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  in  clearing  the  air  he  should 
again  go  very  near  to  begging  the  question. 

(4)  Certain  architects  suggest  that  we  are  to  get 
architecture  by  suppressing  the  designer.  D.  S.  M.  has 
very  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  somewhat  crude 
view ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  hazards  the  extremely 
dangerous  generalisation  “that  no  great  style  has  been 
made  by  construction  alone  ”.  How  about  Gothic 
architecture  itself? 

This  concludes  D.  S.  M.’s  process  of  clearing  up  the 
various  fallacies  of  architects  in  regard  to  Gothic  ;  but 
he  adds  further  on,  “  Professional  talk  about  com¬ 
mittees  having  no  right  to  dictate  a  style  is  beside  the 
mark  ”.  Why  beside  the  mark  ?  Would  D.  S.  M.  con¬ 
sider  it  right  for  the  committee  of  a  public  monument 
to  dictate  the  treatment  of  his  subject  to  the  sculptor, 
even  to  the  cut  of  his  hero’s  coat  and  the  curve  of  his 
hat  brim  ?  I  do  not  take  it  so  from  D.  S.  M.’s  career 
hitherto,  as  a  resolute  champion  of  artists,  but  perhaps 
he  would  exclude  the  architect  from  the  category  of 
artists.  D.  S.  M.  has  taken  up  the  position  of  the 
Liverpool  Committee  with  a  vengeance.  He  has  even 
followed  them  in  their  audacious  dogmatism  that 
S.  Paul’s,  for  instance,  is  no  match  for  the  Abbey  in 
religious  effect.  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum, 
the  decision  as  to  points  such  as  this  must  be  left  as  a 
matter  of  personal  equation,  but  views  as  to  the  theory 
and  meaning  of  architecture  held  by  men  who  have 
thought  on  the  subject  are  not  to  be  dismissed  ex 
cathedra  by  breezy  generalisations  without  foundation 
in  history.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  writer  of 
the  proved  ability  and  attainments  of  D.  S.  M.  should 
have  so  far  missed  the  point  in  the  recent  controversy  as 
to  Liverpool  Cathedral,  and  I  am  tempted  to  hope  that 
he  may  explain  his  somewhat  cryptic  utterances  on  the 
subject.  At  present  he  has  done  little  but  darken 
counsel  on  a  matter  in  which  the  public  badly  needs 
enlightenment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Reginald  Blomfield. 

[D.  S.  M.  deals  with  the  points  raised  in  Mr. 
Blomfield’s  letter  on  page  645. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Assize  Court,  Brecon,  11  November,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  supplement  the  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  D.  S.  M.  in  your  issue  of  9  Nov.  with  a  few 
remarks  on  architecture  as  a  form  of  expression  ?  I  do 
not  imagine  that  anything  I  say  will  interest  either  the 
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mayor,  the  town  councillors  or  the  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral.  But  there  are  others.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  always  a  science  and  sometimes  an  art.  It 
is  always  a  science  because  a  building  erected  without 
knowledge  will  collapse.  It  is  sometimes  an  art  when 
it  advances  from  mere  utility  to  become  a  form  of 
expression.  The  true  function  of  architecture  as  an 
art  is  to  deal  with  weight  significantly,  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  every  great  structure  is  a  lasting  index  of 
the  builder’s  mind,  for  he  so  treats  the  physical  pressure 
earthward  of  the  stone  as  to  symbolise  the  spiritual 
oppression  of  the  mystery  of  created  things  upon  his 
heart.  The  vast  and  solemn  edifices  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  fill  the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  an  instant  sense  of 
overwhelming  unendurable  weight.  The  terrific  mass 
above  has  seemingly  forced  the  supporting  columns 
to  budge,  and  the  external  walls  to  spread  apart  at  the 
base.  Every  line  of  the  awful  perspective  enforces 
the  parable  and  we  see  the  builder’s  soul  watching 
with  terror  the  certain  approach  of  death,  gazing  with 
appalled  aspect  into  the  gulf  of  annihilation.  From 
the  pediment  and  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  we  receive 
an  impression  of  great  mass  and  weight,  yet  we  observe 
them  to  be  held  aloft  without  sense  of  oppression  by 
the  straight  and  noble  shafts,  that  speak  eloquently  in 
every  line  of  a  burden  easily  met  and  royally  borne. 
Thus  did  the  Greek  builder  everywhere  symbolise  the 
spirit  of  his  race,  that  looked  into  the  mystery  of  death 
and  life  with  a  calm  and  fearless  eye,  supported  and 
consoled  by  a  divine  philosophy.  The  buildings  of 
the  Moors  display  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  cheat¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  an  affected  defiance  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Portions  of  the  structure  overhang, 
or  even  depend,  with  no  visible  support,  being  in 
fact  keyed  and  suspended  by  methods  concealed. 
Thus  did  the  followers  of  Mohamed  express  in  every 
gateway  the  fatalism  of  their  creed,  and,  by  appearing 
to  ignore  the  very  quality  of  weight  in  their  archi¬ 
tecture,  symbolise  their  acceptance  without  inquiry  or 
complaint  of  whatever  they  could  not  explain,  an 
acceptance  which  found  its  expression  in  their  doctrine 
of  “  Kismet  ”.  And  in  the  Gothic  glories  of  the  Western 
world  we  see  the  weight  of  the  great  fabric  visible, 
manifest,  indeed,  but  serving  only  to  enforce  upon  the 
eye  the  upward  energy  of  the  supporting  members. 
The  rising  lines  suggest  such  exuberant  motion  skyward 
as  finds  its  necessary  fulfilment  in  spires  and  pinnacles 
carrying  nothing,  whose  sole  function  is  to  express 
aspiration  :  so  did  the  Christian  builders  testify  to  the 
faith  that  was  in  them — a  faith  that  overcame  death 
and  regarded  this  world  but  as  the  vestibule  of  another, 
that  suffered  with  impatience  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
looking  steadfastly  towards  heaven  and  a  life  eternal. 
And  this  clear  signification  can  be  found  in  all  architec¬ 
ture  of  whatever  school  or  age.  To  any  who  would 
seek  its  symbolism  even  the  monotonous  vista  of  the 
Cromwell  Road  may  speak  with  no  uncertain  accent  of 
the  dreary  days  of  darkness  when  the  crinoline  de¬ 
formed  the  fairest  works  of  God,  and  all  men  praised 
the  works  of  Martin  Tupper.  And  to  come  to  the 
immediate  present,  in  the  Imperial  Institute  may  be 
observed  an  epitome  in  stone  of  the  modern  mind  : 
no  lively  faith,  no  benign  philosophy,  no  terror,  no 
fatalism,  find  their  single  expression  there.  A  sense  of 
faded  memories  of  each  and  all  pervades  the  melan¬ 
choly  edifice  :  and  as  we  turn  away  there  seems  to  fall 
upon  the  ear  a  confusion  of  pathetic  echoes.  If  then 
the  new  cathedral  at  Liverpool  is  to  fulfil  its  true  func¬ 
tion  as  a  form  of  expression,  let  the  mayors,  town 
councillors,  and  committee-men  presume  not  to  dictate 
to  the  architect  ho\v  best  he  may  leave  a  record  in 
stone  of  the  spirit  of  our  times  or  the  yearnings  of  his 
own  heart.  For  be  sure  if  left  alone  the  true  architect, 
unconscious  of  the  exposure  of  his  soul,  will  ever  stand 
self-revealed.  Something  there  is  within  him,  not 
himself,  that  guides  his  hand  when  building  to  trace 
the  station  of  his  mind  as  he  broods  on  the  mystery  of 
his  being.  He  is  an  automaton,  as  is  the  bee  that 
forms  its  cells  in  hexagons,  fulfilling  the  behest  of  the 
power  that  out  of  time  and  out  of  space  ordains  the 
glorious  order  of  the  world. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 
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REVIEWS. 

LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 

“The  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.”  By  R.  Barry 
O’Brien.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1901.  10.9.  6 d. 

'T'HE  newspapers  have  made  full  use  of  their  privilege 

J-  of  quotation  in  “  reviewing  ”  this  life  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell.  Yet  there  are  so  many 
well-told  anecdotes  and  skilfully  described  “scenes” 
that  it  is  quite  possible  they  have  still  left  for  the  reader 
who  goes  to  the  book  itself  something  which  cannot  be 
quoted.  Mr.  O’Brien  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
and  produced  the  best  life  of  a  lawyer  that  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen.  Biographies  of  lawyers  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  recommended  as  inspiring  reading.  Most  of 
them  are  too  long  and  too  dull.  Since  Lord  Campbell’s 
days  the  practice  of  writing  at  least  two  volumes  has 
come  into  vogue.  They  are  overloaded  with  accounts  of 
cases  in  which  no  living  person  any  longer  takes  an 
interest  ;  or  they  are  full  of  dull  letters  on  politics  in 
which  after  all  the  law  officer  or  the  chancellor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  played  only  an  insignificant  part.  Mr. 
O’Brien  has  not  overdone  his  biography.  He  has 
written  one  volume,  somewhat  large,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  not  a  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end.  Its 
literary  workmanship  is  unimpeachable,  if  we  except  the 
introductory  chapter  which  describes  how  he  came  to 
write  Lord  Russell’s  life,  and  the  last  chapter  which 
leaves  in  absolute  obscurity  the  reason  of  Lord  Russell’s 
sudden  physical  collapse. 

In  another  matter  too  he  strikes  a  completely  false 
note.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  so  fervid  an  Irishman  and  Catholic 
that  he  sees  injustice  to  Ireland  at  every  turn.  He 
constantly  exclaims  in  admiration  of  Russell  that  such 
was  his  genius,  his  indomitable  spirit  and  courage,  that 
he  triumphantly  overcame  the  disabilities  of  being  an 
Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  Yet  these  were  the  very  facts 
that  were  the  basis  of  Russell’s  success,  even 
admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  him.  Russell  obtained  his  early  small  distinctions  in 
Ireland  by  defending  Roman  Catholic  rioters.  He  went 
to  Liverpool  with  an  introduction  from  Dr.  Russell  of 
Maynooth  to  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  solicitor  there, 
who  not  only  gave  him  his  own  business  but  secured  him 
other  clients  as  well.  He  found  out  what  others  have 
found  at  the  English  Bar,  that  there  is  no  surer  pro¬ 
spect  of  success  than  to  be  a  member  of  a  noncon¬ 
forming  body,  if  it  is  commercial  and  wealthy.  Russell’s 
early  career  was  one  of  the  easiest  on  record.  During 
his  first  year  he  made  ^117  and  he  doubled  his  income 
each  year  until  in  the  fourth  year  he  was  making  over 
^1,000.  In  ten  years  he  was  making  over  ^4,000  a 
year.  It  is  true  he  had  not  by  this  time  obtained  a 
London  reputation,  but  he  was  the  leading  Junior  in 
the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage  and  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  His  contemporaries  there  were  Herschell  and 
Gully  and  neither  of  them  rose  so  rapidly.  There  was 
a  legend  at  the  Bar,  which  Mr.  O’Brien  has  exploded, 
that  Russell  at  one  time  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
Assessorship  of  the  Court  of  Passage  and  settle  down 
as  a  local  judge.  But  he  was  then  in  large  practice, 
and  the  £ 600  a  year  salary  would  have  been  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  of  what  he  was 
earning  at  the  Bar,  as  he  could  have  held  that  post 
and  practised  as  Recorders  do.  That  Russell  ulti¬ 
mately  achieved  his  great  triumphs  as  an  advocate  by 
sheer  power  of  combined  intellect  and  character  does 
not  need  to  be  said  to  the  generation  of  lawyers  and 
the  public  who  knew  him  in  the  Courts.  But  let  us  not 
take  away  that  one  consolation  of  the  Junior  Bar  that 
the  goddess  of  luck  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  O’Brien  enables  us  to  realise  very  vividly  the 
splendid  qualities  which  were  the  instruments  of 
Russell’s  success.  Whether  his  mind,  however,  was 
essentially  a  large  one  of  the  very  highest  order  we 
have  doubts.  Outside  his  profession  his  distinction 
was  not  great.  His  intellectual  interests  were  not  wide, 
and  he  never  appears  to  have  said  or  written  anything 
that  denoted  either  subtlety  or  originality  of  thought. 
He  was  not  eloquent,  and  he  had  a  most  un-Irish  lack 
of  wit  and  humour.  He  was  not  at  all  brilliant  in 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  great  Irish  lawyers.  But 
he  was  immensely  egoistic  and  self-centred,  intense, 
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strenuous,  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  an  abnormal  desire  and  resolution  to  achieve 
a  personal  triumph  and  carry  out  his  own  will  in  what¬ 
ever  he  undertook.  He  had  the  practical  ability  of  the 
first-rate  man  of  action  rather  than  of  the  man  of  first- 
rate  intellectual  endowment.  Lord  Bowen  said  of  him 
that  he  was  an  “elemental  force”,  and  fierce  energy  of 
character,  positiveness,  unrelentingness,  indomitable 
will,  carry  a  man  further  in  the  race  of  ambition 
than  the  greatest  of  brains  without  that  driving 
force.  We  should  say  that  Russell  was  distinctly 
Lord  Bowen’s  intellectual  inferior,  yet  it  was  Lord 
Bowen  who  said  “  Some  of  us  may  know  more  law, 
some  of  us  may  have  what  is  called  more  culture, 
but  Russell  differs  from  us  all  at  the  Bar  or  on  the 
Bench  in  this — he  has  genius”.  It  was  said  of  Lord 
Westbury  that  he  was  a  genius  who  condescended  to 
be  a  lawyer,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  Lord  Russell 
was  as  distinctly  intellectual  as  Lord  Westbury  or  as 
Lord  Cairns.  We  can  understand  Lord  Bowen’s  esti¬ 
mate  only  by  recollecting  that  there  is  a  genius  of 
character,  of  energy,  and  of  temperament  as  well  as 
simply^  of  intellectual  capacity.  This  was  Lord  Russell’s 
genius.  He  had  will  and  energy  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
an  abnormal  development  morally,  but  no  such  excessive 
development  of  any  mental  faculty  as  we  usually  term 
genius.  All  round  mentally  he  was  at  a  high  level  but  not 
transcendent  in  any  particular.  That  however  must  be 
understood  of  the  practical  faculties.  He  had  no 
philosophy,  even  of  law,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  more  than  the  most  ordinary  conventional 
notions  on  the  higher  questions  of  life.  He  read  very 
little  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  “  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding”  was  a  guide  to  all  intel¬ 
lectual  mysteries.  This  is  significant  :  acuteness  and 
shrewdness  on  quite  a  terrestrial  plane  are  the  notes  of 
the  book  and  the  reader  alike.  Knowledge  of  everyday 
life  was  enough  for  him  :  if  he  learned  more  it  was  got 
up  as  he  got  up  a  brief.  His  international  law  he  got  up 
in  this  way  and  his  famous  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  that  subject  was  an  instance  of  his 
rare  faculty  for  “  cramming  ”.  He  had  begun  to  read 
it  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  but  dropped 
it  as  soon  as  he  left  office  until  he  took  it  up  again  for 
the  American  visit. 

This  narrow  intensity,  this  dominating  egoism  and 
ruthlessness,  this  indifference  to  others,  with  the  faculty 
of  making  the  utmost  of  them  for  his  own  purposes, 
are  the  traits  that  mark  every  man  of  action  in  the 
proportion  that  he  succeeds.  Russell’s  character  in 
these  respects  was  well  known.  Mr.  O’Brien  does  not 
shrink  from  giving  numerous  proofs  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  pressure  of  his 
own  insistent  desire  for  mastery  he  could  be  kind, 
amiable,  and  generous,  but  never  very  genial.  Yet  he 
could  attach  people  to  him  if  not  exactly  from  love  yet 
from  admiration  and  respect,  and  by  the  pleasure  which 
many  people  have  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
fascination  of  a  strong  character.  It  is  somewhat  “in 
the  air”  to  compare  a  man  who  like  Russell  was  at  the 
Bar,  where  it  is  the  use  he  can  make  of  himself  as 
an  individual  that  gives  a  man  success,  with  men 
who  in  a  large  sphere  have  the  organisation  and 
command  and  leadership  of  others.  But  we  see  in 
Russell  a  suggestion  of  the  qualities  which  have 
distinguished  such  men,  who  have  certainly  not  ruled 
by  love  but  fear,  though  out  of  that  very  fear  arose 
a  personal  devotion  which  a  more  amiable  personage 
would  never  have  won.  He  ruled  attorneys  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  but  they  cringed  to  him  because  he  was 
indispensable.  If  his  natural  clientele  had  been  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  if  he  had  been 
trained  in  politics  and  public  life,  had  been  in  the 
position  to  make  himself  felt,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
he  would  have  impressed  himself  deeply  on  the  country. 
As  it  was  he  was  no  more  a  successful  politician  or 
statesman  than  the  average  law  officer.  He  did  an 
immense  quantity  of  political  platform  work  especially 
on  Irish  questions,  but,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  he  almost 
always  made  the  same  speech.  He  was  undoubtedly 
very  useful  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  a  judge  he  attained 
almost  the  same  distinction  that  he  won  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  but  his  career  was  cut  off  prematurely.  His 
interest  and  importance  are  for  this  generation  only. 


Mr.  O’Brien’s  book  will  delight  readers  until  all  those 
who  knew  directly  or  indirectly  this  masterful  advocate 
have  passed  away. 


THE  REPUBLIC  BEYOND. 

“‘Anticipations’  of  the  Reaction  of  Mechanical  and 
Scientific  Progress  upon  Human  Life  and  Thought.” 
By  H.  G.  Wells.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1901.  7  s.  6  d. 

HE  New  Republic  is  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  mesh  and  fetter  of  Democracy.  We  trace  the 
development  of  electric  nerves,  we  watch  the  growth 
and  extension  of  the  arteries  of  traffic,  we  see  the 
building  up  of  nerve-cell  into  brain  and  ganglion.  We 
are  shown  the  new  creature  that,  like  the  perfect  insect, 
shall  break  through  the  structure  of  the  cocoon  that 
has  supported  it,  and  enter  upon  its  life  as  a  new  being. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  book.  And  not 
brilliant  merely,  but  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  pro¬ 
found  scientific  and  historic  knowledge.  “  Anticipa¬ 
tions  ”  analyses  the  social  conditions  existing  to-day, 
estimates  the  worth  of  many  new  factors  appear¬ 
ing  and  points  to  the  lines  of  a  synthetic  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wells  finds  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  present  to  be  the  development  of  rapid  methods 
of  transit,  which  will  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  the  great 
cities  over  much  wider  and  more  thinly  populated  areas, 
areas  half  city  and  half  country  that  he  calls  “Urban 
regions.”  London,  for  instance, will  in  the  future  throw 
out  suburbs  as  far  north  as  Nottingham  and  as  far  south 
as  Exeter.  But  not  only  will  this  lead  to  the  physical 
diffusion  of  cities,  and  the  very  many  great  changes  in 
health  and  habits  that  that  must  imply,  but  in  making 
us,  for  all  practical  purposes,  sit  down  next  door  to  the 
peoples  of  the  East  will  by  the  consequent  constant 
interchange  of  citizens  lead  to  a  demand  for  greater 
uniformity  in  legal  systems.  And,  to  give  one  instance, 
this  might  lead  to  a  necessary  legalisation  of  both  Poly¬ 
gamy  and  Monogamy,  or  even  other  possible  marriage 
contracts. 

But  the  development  of  mechanism,  of  which  loco¬ 
motion  is  only  one  branch,  has  had  another  great  effect, 
for  mechanism  has  superseded  the  old  labour  base  of 
the  social  pyramid,  and  has  produced  a  class  tending 
more  and  more  to  the  Abyss  of  the  unfit,  the  function¬ 
less  excretion  of  the  social  organism.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  other  almost  inorganic  process,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  the  Joint  Stock  Company  and  the 
Trust,  has  created  a  class  of  shareholders — in  which  the 
old  aristocracies  become  more  and  more  merged — a 
class  which  has,  qua  shareholder,  no  function.  But 
most  important  of  the  developing  social  elements  is  the 
middle  class.  “  It  is  now,  indeed,  no  longer  a  class  at 
all.  Rather  all  the  definite  classes  in  the  old  scheme  of 
functional  precedence  have  melted  and  mingled,  and  in 
the  molten  mass  there  has  appeared  a  vast  intricate 
confusion  of  different  sorts  of  people,  some  sailing  upon 
floating  masses  of  irresponsible  property,  some  buoyed 
by  smaller  fragments,  some  clinging  desperately  enough 
to  insignificant  atoms,  a  great  and  varied  multitude 
swimming  successfully  without  aid,  or  with  an  amount 
of  aid  that  is  negligible  in  relation  to  their  own  efforts, 
and  an  equally  varied  multitude  of  less  capable  ones, 
clinging  to  the  swimmers,  clinging  to  the  floating  rich, 
or  clutching  empty-handed  and  thrust  and  sinking 
down.”  Mr.  Wells  sees  society  then  in  a  state  of 
deliquescence,  which  with  the  increase  of  transit 
facilities  will  spread  the  world  over. 

But  amid  this  deliquescence  he  sees  the  possibilities 
of  a  new  synthesis,  a  thing  altogether  unprecedented, 
which  will  emerge  as  the  New  Republic  and  take 
control  of  the  world.  He  sees  the  democratic,  or  whole¬ 
sale  age,  as  a  transitory  era,  he  analyses  its  life  history, 
shows  its  necessary  development  as  in  America,  but 
shows  also  the  new  type  of  organisation  struggling 
within  it.  The  new  organisation  is  that  of  “  an  alto¬ 
gether  unprecedented  sort  of  man  ”,  the  engineer  type, 
the  type  of  man  scientifically  educated  and  looking  at 
the  world  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  This  type 
will  include  all  the  heterogeneous  and  vast  multitude  of 
the  mechanics  and  engineers,  using  the  words  in  their 
widest  significance.  This  man  will  be  necessarily 
educated,  as  distinguished  from  trained,  by  the  greater 
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demands  made  upon  him  by  the  complex  nature  of  his 
duties  in  the  future.  To  the  engineer  will  be  drawn 
the  doctor,  the  research  worker  in  science,  the  scientific 
soldier,  the  scientific  lawyer  and  administrator,  all  in 
fact  who  have  the  common  bond  of  the  scientific 
philosophy  of  life.  And  while  these  men  are  being 
drawn  together  by  this  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  other 
classes  will  be  progressing  in  deliquescence.  The 
engineer  type  will  drift  into  organisations,  at  first 
informal,  but  increasingly  more  and  more  definite  in 
their  aims  and  then  Mr.  Wells  prophesies—  “  in  the 
shadow  of  war,  it  will  become  apparent,  perhaps  even 
suddenly,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  power  in  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  new  class  of  intelligent, 
scientifically  educated  men  And  then  “  there  will  be  a 
time,  in  peace  it  may  be,  or  under  the  stresses  of  war 
when  the  new  Republic  will  find  itself  ready  to 

arrive - .  And  then  indeed  it  will  begin.  What  life 

or  strength  will  be  left  in  the  old  order  to  prevent  the 
new  order  beginning  ?  ” 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Wells,  an  anticipation 
which  is  based  on  a  production  of  the  lines  of  past 
development  into  the  future.  It  is  a  prophecy,  too, 
which  must  be  accepted  and  discussed  in  a  very  serious 
way.  For  in  his  analysis  of  social  elements  Mr.  Wells 
has  torn  to  tatters  the  democratic  assumptions,  and 
displays  to  us  a  new  world,  with  facts  newly  correlated 
and  tendencies  newly  emphasised.  Naturally  there  are 
a  number  of  points  that  invite  serious  challenge.  Is  not 
the  Trust  magnate  likely  to  have  a  very  much  more 
determining  influence  in  the  future  than  Mr.  Wells 
imagines?  He  is  able  now  to  buy  up  many  things, 
what  is  to  prevent  him  buying  up  Mind,  and  pursuing 
a  diplomatic  policy  calculated  to  keep  himself  in 
power?  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  problem  of 
the  Native  races  is  solved  by  merely  opening  the 
door  to  efficiency.  There  seem  to  be  matters  of  far 
deeper  import  implicit  in  the  question,  a  deep-seated 
racial  antagonism,  the  subtle  hatred  of  divergent 
types.  And  in  the  consideration  of  sex  questions 
“  Anticipations  ”  is  curiously  blind  to  the  woman’s  side 
of  the  problem. 

But  these  are  details  ;  it  is  the  main  theses  of  the 
book  that  are  of  such  surpassing  interest,  and  the 
course  of  the  evolution  here  sketched  out,  an  evolu¬ 
tion  so  stirring  to  contemplate,  so  exalting  and  in¬ 
spiring  in  the  infinite  progress  it  unrolls  in  the  future, 
has  in  it  a  great,  a  very  great,  measure  of  probability. 
It  is  a  book  which  must  necessarily  move  current 
thought,  so  much  more  deeply  does  it  probe  than  the 
ordinary  examination  of  Democracy.  For  most  his¬ 
torians  look  so  long  backward  in  history  that  they 
eventually  think  backwards  also;  but  this  book  reaches 
out  into  the  future,  is  full  of  a  strange  hunger  for 
the  future,  like  the  longing  of  a  woman  for  her  child. 
It  is  for  the  future  that  the  men  of  the  New  Republic 
“will  live  and  die”.  And  from  this  earnest  and  pro¬ 
found  study,  surely  there  emerges  some  far-off  vision 
of  the  Beyondman. 


SACRED  TO  PHILOLOGY. 


“  King  Horn  :  a  Middle  English  Romance.”  Edited 
from  the  Manuscripts.  By  Joseph  Hall.  Oxford  : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901.  12^.  6d. 


DE  QUINCEY  once  suggested  with  much  humorous 
good  sense  that  the  material  for  philological  in¬ 
struction  in  our  schools  and  colleges  should  be  furnished 
not  from  the  texts  of  authors  of  classical  rank,  the  Dii 
Maiores  of  literature,  but  from  those  of  inferior  rank, 
the  Dii  Minores,  that  Silius  Italicus  for  example  or 
Quintus  Calaber  might  with  more  propriety  be  resolved 
into  corpora  vilia  for  grammatical  and  etymological 
anatomy  than  Vergil  or  Homer.  There  would  thus  be 
less  danger  of  young  scholars  coming  to  regard  the 
classics  as  Byron  tells  us  his  school  experience  had 
taught  him  to  regard  Horace.  The  lines  are  well 
known  : 


“  I  abhorr’d 

Too  much  to  conquer  for  the  poet’s  sake 

The  drill’d  dull  lesson  forc’d  down  word  for  word 

In  my  repugnant  youth . 

Then  farewell  Horace  whom  I  hated  so 
Not  for  thy  faults  but  mine.” 


In  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  there  are 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  separating  literary  and 
|  philological  study  but  in  the  case  of  our  own  literature 
there  are  not.  And  in  all  seriousness  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  A  cheap  edition  say  of  a 
portion  of  Professor  Napier’s  “  Blickling  Homilies  ”  and 
of  the  work  before  us  would  serve  the  purpose  of  philo¬ 
logical  teaching  infinitely  better  than  degrading  Spenser 
j  Shakespeare  and  Milton  into  pabulum  for  such  instruc- 
j  tion. 

“King  Horn”  belongs  to  a  period  in  our  litera- 
I  ture  which  philology  has  marked  for  her  own  and 
in  which  she  holds  undisturbed,  high  carnival.  The 
|  poetry  and  prose  of  the  thirteenth  century  even  when  it 
is  represented  by  such  masterpieces  as  Layamon’s 
“  Brut  ”,  the  “  Ormulum  ”,  the  “  Genesis  and  Exodus  ”, 
the  “  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  ”,  the  “  Sawles  Warde  ” 
and  the  “  Ancren  Riwle  ”  is,  it  must  be  owned  not 
'  exactly  exhilarating  or  inspiring.  It  is  hardly  the  sort 
;  of  poetry  which  “  is  felt  in  the  heart  and  felt  along  the 
blood  ”,  or  the  sort  of  prose  which  adds  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  treasures  of  memory.  We  resign  it  contentedly  to 
philologists  and  to  those  who  in  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs’  odd 
phrase  can  “  eat  saw-dust  without  butter”. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  edition  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  romance  in  our  language,  edited  from  the 
three  extant  manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  other  two  in  the  Bodleian  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Libraries.  Mr.  Hall  has  performed 
his  task  with  an  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which 
fairly  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise  an  editor  can 
receive,  he  has  produced  an  edition  which  can  never  be 
superseded  and  which  must  render  any  other  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation.  Some  notion  of  the  scrupulous 
exhaustiveness  of  his  editorial  labours  may  be  gathered 
from  this  that  while  the  text  of  the  poem  fills  88  octavo 
pages,  his  introduction,  notes  and  glossary  fill  nearly 
300,  He  has  not  only  noted  and  recorded  every  variant 
and  peculiarity  in  the  three  manuscripts,  but  he  has  given 
elaborate  dissertations  on  the  phonology,  the  accidence, 
j  the  dialect,  the  metre  and  the  story  of  the  poem  while 
j  voluminous  notes  and  a  complete  glossary  supply  what 
remains  for  its  elucidation.  Whether  what  Mr.  Hall 
has  done  was  wrorth  doing  is  a  question  which  only 
those  readers  with  whom  Mr.  Hall  has  no  concern — 
namely  those  who  are  interested  in  literature  rather  than 
in  philology — are  likely  to  ask.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  what  he  undertook  to  do  he  has  done  in 
1  a  w'ay  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  himself  and 
j  on  the  institution  wffiich  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  volume.  We  cannot  however  forbear  to  add  that, 
j  though  we  have  no  objection  to  seeing  such  a  poem  as 
“  King  Horn  ”  so  entirely  subordinated  to  philological 
exegesis,  we  should  be  inclined  to  protest  very  strongly 
against  any  similar  treatment  of  a  classical  poet. 


DETAILS  ABOUT  ZWINGLI. 


“  Huldreich  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of  German  Switzer¬ 
land.”  By  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson.  “  Heroes 
of  the  Reformation.”  London:  Putnam.  1901. 
5.?.  net. 


THE  personality  of  Zwingli  is  an  unknown  quantity 
to  most  of  us.  “To-day  he  is,  even  in  Switzer- 


land,  a  faint  memory”,  says  Professor  Jackson,  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  fact  by  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  Zwingli’s  great  successor,  Calvin.  After  reading 
Professor  Jackson’s  book  we  feel  that  another  per¬ 
sonality  has  been  added  to  our  gallery,  and  that, 
even  to  a  zealous  Anglican,  “  Zwingli  ”  need  no  longer 
be  merely  the  verbal  root  of  a  controversial  epithet. 
The  story  gives  us  a  strong  man  of  thought  and  of 
action,  a  man  of  strong  loves  and  keen  resentments,  a 
clear-sighted  patriot,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  who 
was  ready  to  face  death  for  his  preaching,  a  radical 
reformer  who  knew  how  to  accommodate  his  un¬ 
flinching  purpose  to  the  needs  of  practical  prudence. 
Like  our  own  More  and  others  of  his  time,  he  loved 
Greek  philosophy  and  music.  Yet  he  was  able, 
when  the  hour  struck,  to  turn  his  mind  from  the 
humanities  and  concentrate  it  on  Scripture  and  practical 
reform,  while  quenching  his  passion  for  music  so  far  as 
to  exclude  it  entirely  from  the  Church  Service  at  Zurich. 
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Men  are  still  debating  the  problem  howto  adjust  the 
interests  of  an  enlightened  humanism  to  the  severities 
of  religion,  to  reconcile  the  ideals  of  self-culture  and 
self-denial.  In  that  earlier  day,  therefore,  when  the 
household  of  the  Church  was  distracted  by  revolution 
we  cannot  expect  that  Zwingli  should  have  found  a  key 
to  unlock  the  rooms  of  art,  science  and  philosophy  and 
throw  them  wide  open  to  the  central  hall  of  religion. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  on  some  more  of  the 
inconsistencies  (if  they  are  such)  which  reveal  the  man, 
and,  further,  to  show  how  he  lacks  the  charm  of 
Erasmus  and  the  depth  of  Luther,  and  is  a  better  reli¬ 
gious  statesman  than  either :  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  biography  of  Professor  Jackson. 

The  book  is  admittedly  indebted  to  the  German 
biographies  and  to  the  distinguished  researches  of 
Professor  Egli  of  Zurich.  It  is  also  based  upon  an 
independent  study  of  Zwingli’s  correspondence,  which 
is  copiously  quoted.  The  facts  are  set  forth  faithfully 
and  without  “  rhetoric”,  as  the  author  claims  to  have 
set  them  forth  :  though  parts  of  the  last  chapter  show 
a  breakdown  of  self-restraint.  The  author's  plainness 
of  diction  sometimes  oversteps  the  bounds  of  careful 
English  (take  such  phrases  as  “  where  did  Lent  come 
in,  any-way  ?  ”  ;  “  now  all  is  up  ”  in  a  translation  of  a 
hymn  “during  illness”  :  “to  break  away  entirely  with 
Mother  Church  ”).  The  book  is  well  printed  and  has 
excellent  aids  to  the  imagination  in  the  shape  of 
numerous  illustrations  and  a  good  map.  Zwingli’s 
“Theology”  is  relegated  to  a  chapter  at  the  end, 
a  clear  and  concise  summary  by  Professor  Frank  Hugh 
Foster,  who  cleaves  to  the  documents  throughout. 
There  are  also  two  appendices,  containing  translations 
of  two  representative  theological  writings  of  Zwingli. 
Professor  Jackson  has  a  kindly  eye  for  the  “  general 
reader  He  refers  to  him  in  the  Preface,  and 
evidently  does  not  forget  him  :  taking  care,  for  instance, 
to  explain  how,  even  if  it  were  true  that  some 
of  the  original  Baptist  “  saints  ”  were  not  entirely 
defensible  in  point  of  morality,  yet  “  the  modern 
Baptists  are  not  responsible  for  the  doings  of  their 
religious  forbears  ”.  Here  and  elsewhere  we  seem 
to  find  symptoms  of  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  a 
country  other  than  our  own  :  but  is  even  the  American 
Baptist  general  reader  so  shy  of  theology  that  a  great 
Reformer’s  biography  needs  to  be  largely  expurgated 
of  theological  opinions?  This  indeed  is  not  done  with 
iron  consistency.  A  good  deal  of  such  “doubtful  matter” 
“tamen  usque  recurrit,”  refusing  to  be  repressed  till 
the  final  chapter.  Yet  the  main  narrative  suffers  from 
the  system.  It  is  one  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
atmosphere,  which  we  are  inclined  to  complain  of  in 
this  book.  The  general  reader,  we  are  sure,  must  feel 
the  slightness  of  treatment  meted  out  to  the  “  New 
Learning”,  “Humanism”,  “Scholasticism”,  “The 
Gospel  ”.  There  is  too  much  mere  allusiveness.  The 
mental  currents  of  the  time  are  not  vividly  realised. 
True,  Erasmus,  Pico,  Reuchlin,  Wyttenbach  and  others 
are  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  effort  to  build 
up  on  these  names  a  lively  reconstruction  of  Zwingli’s 
inner  growth.  Perhaps  Professor  Jackson  leans  on  the 
excellent  biography  of  Erasmus  (by  Professor  Emerton) 
and  the  account  of  Luther  (by  Professor  Jacobs),  both 
in  the  same  series.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  he  is  alive 
to  the  value  of  “atmosphere”,  for  his  “Zwingli” 
begins  with  a  very  interesting  “  survey  ”  of  Switzerland 
by  Professor  J.  M.  Vincent.  We  read  here  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  and  are  really  helped  to  grasp 
with  some  liveliness  the  ensuing  story  of  Zwingli’s 
attacks  on  the  pensionaries  :  we  are  helped,  too,  to 
understand  how  the  loose  republican  outlines  of  Swiss 
politics  were  reflected  in  Zwingli’s  theory  of  Church 
and  State  ;  we  follow  Zwingli  as  a  patriot  with 
heightened  interest.  But  we  are  hardly  introduced  to 
the  man  as  a  keen  theologian  until  we  have  read  how 
his  body  was  quartered  by  the  hangman.  Professor 
Jackson  explicitly  disclaims  the  intention  of  giving  a 
history  of  the  Reformation,  even  in  Zurich.  He  means 
to  give  facts  about  Zwingli  and  facts  from  the  letters. 
Yet  we  could  well  have  pardoned  a  few  pages  of  orien¬ 
tation  as  a  substitute  for  the  rather  pedantic  detail  of 
such  passages  as:— “The  Zurich  Council  agreed  to 
accept  the  invitation,  December  7th.  Zwingli  asked 
formal  permission  for  himself  and  other  scholars  to  go, 


and  the  Council’s  formal  affirmative  answer  was  passed 
December  nth.  On  December  15th  Zwingli  was  able 
to  announce  to  Oecolampadius  that  all  the  preliminaries 
were  then  arranged  ”,  where  each  sentence  is  con¬ 
scientiously  guaranteed  by  a  footnote  reference  to  the 
authorities. 


NOVELS. 

“  Duance  Pendray  :  a  Story  of  Jacobite  Times  in 

Cornwall.”  By  G.  Norway.  London  :  Jarrold. 

1  go  1.  3  a'.  6 d. 

Mr.  Norway  has  written  a  story,  which  contains 
many  sensational  incidents  of  the  conventional  order, 
but  the  small  merits  of  his  book  are  largely  discounted 
by  the  unwarrantable  liberties  which  he  has  taken  with 
history.  He  seems  to  know  something  about  Cornwall, 
though  he  is  unable  to  imbue  it  with  an  ancient  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  his  confused  version  of  Jacobite  proceedings 
would  arouse  the  derision  of  any  well-read  schoolboy. 
Most  of  the  incidents,  which  Mr.  Norway  has  borrowed 
and  distorted  from  history,  belong  to  the  Fifteen,  but 
parts  of  the  story  seem  to  be  allocated  to  the  period  of  the 
Forty-five.  The  heroine’s  father  escapes  from  Newgate 
with  Brigadier  Macintosh,  thereby  fixing  the  date  of 
4  May,  1716,  but  various  indications  imply  that  the 
author  presumes  himself  to  be  dealing  with  the  times 
of  Prince  Charles.  In  any  case,  he  is  not  justified  in 
starting  a  perfectly  new  theory  that  James  III.  was 
addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling,  still  less  in  repre¬ 
senting  this  as  the  common  report  both  of  peasants  and 
Court  ladies.  Nor  can  we  imagine  where  he  obtained 
his  notion  that  Jacobite  hopes  were  shattered  by  the 
battle  of  Sheriff  Muir,  which  happens  to  have  been 
indecisive  and  took  place  more  than  a  month  before  the 
landing  of  James.  Altogether  this  book  is  a  very 
foolish  production  and  cannot  hope  to  hold  its  own 
among  the  crowds  of  inferior  novels,  with  which  the 
market  is  now  flooded. 

“  The  Little  Saint  of  God.”  By  Lady  Fairlie  Cuning- 

hame.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  65. 

This  story  of  the  Chouans  means  so  well  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  discourage  the  author,  but  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  it  leaves  us  very  cold.  It  is  best  described  as 
much  ado  about  nothing.  All  the  time  we  are  being 
carefully  prepared  for  great  deeds  and  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures,  but  somehow  they  always  miss  fire.  The  “  Little 
Saint  ”  is  not  little  at  all,  but  a  big  bouncing  creature, 
almost  a  new  woman.  We  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  behold  she  is  very  good,  but  beyond  persuad¬ 
ing  people  to  join  the  Chouans,  she  really  does  very 
little  in  the  book.  The  villain  too  is  unconvincing  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  dilemma  that  he  was 
either  much  wilier  than  the  author  was  able  to  represent 
him,  or  else  that  the  other  characters  were  terrible 
simpletons  to  be  taken  in  by  him. 

“The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.”  By  George 

Douglas.  London :  Macqueen.  1901.  6s. 

In  spite  of  its  title,  which  suggests  detective  melo¬ 
drama,  this  novel  has  many  merits.  This  is  the  more 
unexpected  as  the  opening  pages  suggest  that  we  have 
another  example  of  the  Kailyard  school.  We  are  told 
on  an  early  page  that  “the  thowless  trauchle  hadna 
the  smeddum  left  to  interfere  ”.  But  fortunately  it  is 
Scotch  character,  not  Scotch  experiences  which  are  the 
intention  of  the  book.  The  pawky  humour  of  the 
minor  characters  is  excellently  done  and  the  grim  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  chief  character  brings  about  its  own  down¬ 
fall  with  dramatic  skill  as  well  as  poetic  justice.  Mr. 
Gourlay  is  one  of  the  best  bad  characters  we  have 
read  of  for  some  time  and  his  tragedy  is  told  with 
reticence.  Medea  should  not  kill  her  children  in  the 
presence  of  the  people. 

“  Dross.”  By  Harold  Tremayne.  London  :  Treherne. 

1901.  6s. 

We  cannot  quite  make  up  our  minds  whether  Harold 
Tremayne  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  an  old  hand,  or  the 
patronymic  of  a  newcomer,  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
“  Dross  ”  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable  novel,  but  it  is 
unequal.  Touches  which  suggest  the  expert  hand 
appear  on  the  same  page  with  other  touches  which 
only  the  tiro  would  allow  to  stand.  Mr.  Tremayne 
however  has  a  grip  of  his  subject,  and  the  power  of 
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presenting  a  dramatic  situation  vividly.  If  it  is  a  first 
novel,  we  shall  look  for  considerable  things  from  the 
same  pen  in  the  near  future.  “Dross”  deals  with 
unpleasant  subjects.  Yet  it  has  one  great  merit. 
Unwholesome  as  its  theme  is,  the  subject  is  handled 
in  such  a  way  and  the  moral  of  it  all  is  so  implicit 
that  it  is  calculated  to  do  good  rather  than  harm. 
In  a  word  Mr.  Tremayne  is  able  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  surroundings  of  a  vicious  and  beautiful 
woman  without  inspiring  a  semblance  of  regard  for 
her.  Her  victims  are  our  chief  concern,  and  the  final 
tragedy  raises  in  us  pity  only  for  the  noble  man  whose 
mistake  in  life  was  to  love  a  woman  as  heartless  as  she 
was  immoral. 

“A  Fool’s  Year.”  By  E.  H.  Cooper.  London  : 

Methuen.  1901.  6.r. 

The  main  motive  of  this  story  is  a  strong  indictment 
of  American  racing  methods.  Mr.  Cooper  evidently 
feels  strongly  on  the  point,  and  if  such  a  scoundrel  as 
Cyrus  Hopper  is  a  specimen  of  the  American  racing 
millionaire,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  superior  honesty  of  the  Turf  in  England.  It 
is  a  remarkably  interesting  story,  and  without  pre¬ 
tension  to  literary  exquisiteness  it  is  well  and  forcibly 
written,  with  a  certain  grim  humour  and  a  sense  of 
character  which  is  always  effective  and  sometimes 
admirable. 

“  Three  Men  of  Mark.”  By  Sarah  Tytler.  London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  harmless  story  written  in  Scotch,  and  full  of 
local  colour.  The  three  men  of  mark  are  brothers,  a 
professor,  an  admiral,  and  a  colonel,  all  well  drawn  in 
a  skimpy,  feminine  way.  Why  a  lady  who  talks  of  a 
“  partie  quarree  ”  and  “  a  mine  of  well-digested  learn¬ 
ing  ”  should  elect  to  make  an  elaborate  study  of  a 
scholar,  such  as  the  professor  is  supposed  to  be,  when 
her  strength  lies  in  the  description  of  housewives  and 
domesticity,  is  a  mystery. 


CATENA  CLASSICORUM. 

■“Texts  to  Illustrate  a  Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  the 

History  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.” 

London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  4J.  6 d.  net. 

This  selection  bears  evident  traces  of  care  and  orderly 
arrangement.  Whether  the  book  will  fulfil  the  hopes  of  its 
compiler,  and  prove  serviceable  to  more  advanced  students  and 
teachers  who  dissent  from  his  views  on  Greek  philosophy  may 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  time.  The  solid  work  of  Ritter  and 
Preller  must  still  remain  the  storehouse  of  material  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  Besides,  the  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  present  collection  bears  traces  of  those  “heresies” 
to  which  the  author  good-humouredly  refers  in  his  preface. 
This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  the  selections  from  Plato.  But 
the  more  generous  among  the  orthodox  will  not  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Jackson  for  having  forced  them  at  times  to  reconsider  their 
position  ;  and  every  student  of  philosophy  will  be  grateful  to 
him  for  stimulating  interest  in  those  earlier  phases  of  thought 
which  are  the  ancestors  of  modern  systems. 

“  Thucydides  :  The  Athenians  in  Sicily.”  Edited  by  W.  C. 

Compton.  London :  Bell.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

The  strong  points  of  these  selections  from  the  VI.  and  VII. 
Books  of  Thucydides  are  the  really  valuable  contributions  to 
■our  knowledge  of  the  topographical  details  of  the  ill-starred 
Athenian  expedition,  gathered  by  the  editor  during  his  visits  to 
Sicily.  The  grammatical  side  of  the  notes  is  less  satisfactory. 
The  editor  at  times  exhibits  an  imperfect  grasp  of  Attic  idiom 
while  some  of  the  harder  passages  should  certainly  have  been 
more  copiously  annotated  in  view  of  the  limited  capacity  of 
their  future  readers.  Most  teachers  will  regard  the  absence  of 
any  translation  in  the  notes  as  a  very  serious  drawback. 

“  Greek  Grammar  Papers.”  By  A.  C.  Liddell.  London  : 

Blackie.  1901.  is.  6 d. 

“  Greek  Accidence  ”  By  J.  C.  Weatherhead.  London  : 

Blackwood.  1901.  ij.  6 d. 

Mr.  Liddell’s  century  of  Greek  Grammar  Papers  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  trying  the  capacities  of  “  Grecians  ” 
under  or  up  to  V.  Form  standard,  while  at  least  half  the  ques¬ 
tions  would  afford  useful  practice  for  a  VI.  Form.  On 
page  84  rj  /xrjr^p  should  be  inserted  before  KuWlarr]  rjv  tuv 
6vyaTepa>v  :  on  page  96  Lr  rroXXd  tov  iivSpii  exhibits  a  use  of 
xaipa>  too  rare  for  a  grammar  paper,  and  the  phrase  i^epav  to 
vdaip  (page  98)  should  be  kept  out  of  the  next  edition  for  the 
same  reasons.  Mr.  Weatherhead’s  only  claim  to  distinction  from 
the  common  ruck  is  the  excellence  of  his  printer.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  accidence  should  be  wholly  divorced  from  syntax. 


But  an  accidence  which  contains  inter  alia  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  notes  on  the  verbs,  and  a  chapter  on  Homeric  forms 
illustrates  a  lop-sided  method  of  teaching  which  is  not  only 
useless  but  injurious.  Pupils  who  have  reached  this  stage 
cannot  do  without  a  syntax. 

“  Horace  :  Odes  I.  and  II.”  Edited  by  J.  Sargeaunt.  London  : 
Blackwood.  1901.  ij.  6 d. 

Mr.  Sargeaunt  in  his  notes  deliberately  apes  the  obscure  in 
order  not  “  to  discourage  the  use  of  dictionaries  and  native 
wit”.  A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  the  methods  of  his 
madness.  1.  13.  12.  “  memorem.  It  leaves  a  scar,  like  Rose 
Dartle’s.”  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  schoolboys  are 
I  sufficiently  well  read  to  “spot”  what  Mr.  Sargeaunt  is 
driving  at.  1.  16.  4.  “Mari  Hadriano.  The  large  phrase  of 
bantering”.  Surely  the  only  sense  of  humour  the  small  boy 
will  have  of  this  explanation  will  be  that  the  editor  is  poking 
fun  at  him.  11.  4.  5.  “Telamone  natum  :  added  to  lend 
dignity  to  the  precedent”.  Brevity  with  Mr.  Sargeaunt  is 
evidently  an  integral  portion  of  “native  wit”.  Unfortunately 
it  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  lucidity.  Sometimes  it  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  King’s  English.  “  The  latter 
part  of  the  ode  is  most  unhappy  ”  (? unhappily  expressed).  “There 
were  dangerous  races  between  the  islands.”  “  Races  ”  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  but  its  use  here  will  certainly  puzzle  rather  than  stimulate 
the  majority.  “  A  song  for  lads  and  lasses”  is  simply  undigni¬ 
fied.  And  what  is  one  to  make  of  this  ?  Phalanthus  was  “  a 
mythical  Spartan,  really  a  god  ”,  Mr.  Sargeaunt  seems 
to  have  mistaken  his  vocation.  Had  he  lived  in  classical  times 
he  would  certainly  have  been  taken  on  at  Delphi,  even  to-day 
he  might  earn  renown  as  an  acrostic  writer  in  the  “  World  ”. 
His  most  favourite  trick,  however,  is  to  explain  the  obscurum 
per  obscurius.  “  Mittes  fulmina.  This  would  cause  a 
‘bidental’”  ;  “  bistinctae,  fii/3a0ot,  dipped  first  in  the  dye  of  the 
pelagium  and  then  in  that  of  the  buccinum”.  In  many  of  the 
notes  the  text  is  explained  only  by  a  Greek  translation  or  Greek 
grammatical  term,  i.e.  anb  kolvov.  Even  the  dictionary  seems 
here  an  inadequate  aid  to  the  boy  who  knows  no  Greek.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  Greek  is  not  always  correct.  The  note 
on  1 1.  5.  22,  Xddoi  av  contains  a  blunder  in  the  tense  and 
another  in  the  mood.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  Sargeaunt  should  totally  ruin  the  value  of  his  book  by 
giving  vent  to  such  crotchets.  We  can  only  say  with  Mrs. 
Poyser  it  ought  to  be  hatched  over  again,  and  hatched 
different. 

“Cicero,  Pro  Archia.”  By  G.  H.  Nall.  (“Macmillan’s  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classics.”)  London:  Macmillan.  1901.  is.  6d. 

This  is  a  scholarly  production  which  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

“  Caesar  :  Gallic  War.”  Book  II.  and  Book  IV.  By  J.  Brown. 
London  :  Blackie.  1901.  is.  6 d. 

The  editor  of  these  two  books  has  done  his  work  carefully 
and  well.  The  notes  are  sound  and  clear.  The  volumes  are 
lavishly  embellished  with  maps,  plans  and  illustrations. 

Blackwood’s  Illustrated  Series  of  Classics  : — “  Cresar  :  Gallic 
War.”  I. -III.  By  J.  M.  Hardwich.  “  Caesar  :  Gallic 

War.”  VI.-VII.  By  C.  A.  A.  du  Pontet.  '“Virgil: 

Aineid.”  V.  and  VI.  By  St.  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson. 
London  :  Blackwood.  is.  6d.  each. 

In  all  three  books  the  illustrations  and  other  aids  to  learning 
are  up  to  the  high  standing  of  the  rest  of  the  series.  Mr. 
Hardwich’s  explanations  of  syntactical  difficulties  are  some¬ 
times  faulty  and  vague.  Diceret  in  139  is  wrongly  explained. 
In  “  longius  .  .  .  quam  quo  telum  adigi  posset  ”,  the  sub¬ 
junctive  is  consecutive.  A  relative  clause  has  a  strange  power 
if  it  “restrains  or  limits  the  distance  of  the  enemy”.  Both 
Messrs,  du  Pontet’s  and  Wynne  Willson’s  volumes  are  scholarly 
productions  we  can  unreservedly  commend. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  What’s  What  !  1902.”  By  Harry  Quilter.  London  :  Sonnen- 
schein.  6s. 

To  know  “what’s  what”  is  an  ambition  only  less  general 
than  to  knovv  “  who’s  who  ”,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  effort  to  supply  information  to  all  and  sundry  in  the  one 
direction  was  certain  to  inspire  enterprise  in  the  other.  We  do 
not,  however,  glean  that  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  is  conscious  of  any 
telepathic  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  and  Messrs.  A. 
and  C.  Black.  On  the  contrary  the  idea  of  “  What’s  What !  ” 
seems  to  have  been  directly  due  to  the  invigorating  breezes  of 
the  Cornish  coast,  and  Mr.  Quilter  subtly  enables  us  to  gauge 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  conception  by  giving  a 
charming  plate  in  colours  of  Mullion  Cove  where  the  project 
originated  a  year  ago  and  was  first  discussed  between  himself 
and  Mrs.  Quilter.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  book  is  a 
monument  to  his  industry,  his  resources  and  his  limitations. 
He  must  have  worked  like  a  Titan — he  confesses  to  having 
contributed  no  less  than  350,000  words  to  the  volume  himself. 
The  work  is  utterly  unlike  any  other  reference  book  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  neither  a  Whitaker  nor 
a  Hazell.  It  trenches  on  the  ground  covered  by  both, 
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but  it  has  features  and  qualities  peculiarly  its  own. 
Thus  it  elects  on  one  page  to  tell  a  lady  how  to 
dress  on  /15  a  year  and  on  another  for  the  benefit  of  public 
writer  or  speaker  supplies  the  essential  facts  concerning,  say, 
Indian  famines.  In  the  first  issue  of  such  a  work  short¬ 
comings  are  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Quilter  lays  no  claim  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  or  as  we  might  more 
correctly  say  its  lack  of  arrangement  is  somewhat  confusing. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  be  accorded  a 
separate  and  distinct  notice,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith  be 
included  under  the  heading  “  Novels  and  Novelists”?  Why 
should  Mr.  Hall  Caine  receive  notice  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
apparently — we  say  apparently  because  the  “arrangement”  to 
which  we  have  referred  leaves  us  in  some  doubt— be  ignored  ? 
If  the  omission  is  intentional  it  argues  a  discretion  which  might 
well  have  been  extended  to  her  rival  ;  if  it  is  unintentional 
the  differentiation  can  only  be  described  as  gross  carelessness. 
Mr.  Quilter  would  have  been  well  advised  to  submit  some  of 
his  articles  to  those  whom  they  chiefly  affect.  He  would  then 
hardly  have  included  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  in  the  list  of  editors 
of  the  “  Fortnightly”. 

“A  History  of  Modern  Europe.”  By  T.  H.  Dyer.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  London  :  Bell.  1901.  12J.  net. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  terms  of  approval  this 
new  edition  of  a  popular  and  agreeable  book,  edited  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hassall.  These  two  volumes  of  Dyer  take  us  down  to 
the  time  when  Constitution-making  Siey£s  carried  in  the  teeth 
of  Mirabeau’s  strong  opposition  his  famous  motion  by  which 
the  Etats  assumed  the  name  National  Assembly,  thus  beginning 
the  French  Revolution.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  danger  in  an 
entertaining  book  like  this  is  that  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  go 
much  deeper,  may  lose  or  rather  never  get  any  real  sense  of 
proportion  in  regard  to  any  of  the  events  referred  to.  For 
instance  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  is  sure  to  take  the 
fancy  of  a  good  many  people :  indeed  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  general  readers  or,  say,  dippers  into  history 
speak  of  that  affair  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  would  rather  hear  about  that  than  read 
De  Tocqueville,  and  perhaps  a  book  like  Dyer’s  may  encourage 
them  in  this.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  “  Modern  Europe  ”  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Hassall  has  evidently 
worked  hard  and  conscientiously  as  editor. 

“  The  Great  Boer  War.”  By  Conan  Doyle.  London:  Smith, 
Elder.  Enlarged  edition.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 

“French’s  Cavalry  Campaign.”  By  J.  G.  Mayden.  London: 
Pearson.  1901.  35-.  6 d. 

None  of  the  innumerable  books  on  the  war  has  enjoyed  the 
popularity  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  which  is  now  in  its  thirteenth 
edition  and  has  been  revised  down  to  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  the  conflict.  The  intelligent  British  public  much 
prefers  a  novel-writer’s  ideas  of  war  to  a  soldier’s.  General 
French’s  operations  naturally  figure  largely  in  Dr.  Doyle’s 
pages,  but  they  constitute  a  phase  of  the  campaign  worthy  of 
special  study.  The  proper  time  for  that  study  will  be  when 
the  campaign  is  over.  Apart  from  the  description  of  now  more 
or  less  familiar  incidents,  Mr.  Mayden’s  book,  which  by  the  way 
is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Lord  Airlie,  is  interesting  for  the 
views  he  expresses  on  cavalry.  He  is  of  opinion  that  ti.e  time 
has  not  come  when  mounted  infantry  will  supersede  cavalry  and 
points  out  that  it  was  the  cavalry  arm  under  General  French 
which  altered  “  the  terms  of  the  equation  ”  in  the  war. 

“  Links  with  the  Past.”  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bagot.  London  : 
Arnold.  1901.  i6j. 

A  book  of  recollections,  strung  together  loosely  enough, 
often  trivial,  but  by  no  means  always  without  interest. 
Stories  of  course  this  book,  in  common  with  all  others  of  its 
kind,  has.  One  of  these,  if  a  chestnut,  has  not  been  enjoyed  much 
of  recent  years  at  any  rate.  “  I  was  shocked”  says  Mrs.  Mary 
Bagot  in  her  journal — which  the  author  has  been  privileged  to 
quote  from — “  in  hearing  the  expression  by  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  described  the  engagement  (at  Waterloo)  when 
appealed  to  by  officers  for  his  opinion  upon  a  particular  point 
connected  with  it.  ‘  It  was  a  damned  smash  ’  was  the  only 
reply”.  To  which  S.  L.  Bagot  appends  the  footnote  “  Autres 
temps,  autres  moeurs  ”.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
quotation  is  apt. 

“  Chivalry.”  (The  Social  England  Series.)  By  F.  Warre 
Cornish.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  1901. 

This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  a  series  which  brings  into 
its  extraordinarily  capacious  net  woiks  on  subjects  so  far  apart 
as  alien  immigration,  the  navy,  the  troubadours.  The  Vice- 
Provost  of  Eton  writes  with  knowledge  and  judgment  on  the 
Crusades,  tournaments,  heraldry  and  knighthood  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  His  chapter  on  the  position  of  women  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  is  very  interesting.  The  rules  of  womanly 
conduct,  he  reminds  us,  as  set  forth  in  the  old  romances,  are 
quite  opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  propriety  in  the  sex.  “Young 
women  talked  among  themselves  as  freely  as  young  men  now¬ 
adays,  and  the  fullest  license  of  language  was  allowed  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  men  and  women.”  Nothing  was  very 
indelicate  if  it  were  only  very  witty  ;  and  many  of  the  fair 
dames  of  those  days  were  extremely  happy  in  their  retorts  to 
the  banter  of  squire  or  knight. 


“The  Novels  of  George  Meredith.”  15  vols.  London: 
Constable.  1901.  2 s.  6 d.  net  each. 

This  is  a  new  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  novels  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Meredith  is  steadily  increasing  and  a 
cheap  edition  such  as  this  is  one  of  the  means  which  a  Meredith 
lover  gladly  sees  adopted  for  extending  the  circle  of  readers 
of  by  far  the  greatest  master  of  fiction  now  living. 

“^Christmas  at  the  Mermaid.”  By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
Flowers  of  Parnassus  XI.  London  :  Lane.  1901.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Mr.  Lane  has  shown  commendable  sagacity  in  bringing  out 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton’s  “Christmas  at  the  Mermaid”  in  a  form 
and  at  a  time  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts.  We  cannot  say  the 
exterior  of  the  volume  is  equal  to  the  interior,  but  it  is  not 
untasteful.  The  illustrations  are  unsatisfactory  and  superfluous. 
Most  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  “Mermaid”  is  one  of 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton’s  happiest  pieces. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

Ordcnes  Liv.  Af  Kristofer  Nyrop.  Kulturbibliotek  II.  Koben- 
havn  :  Det  Schubotheske  Forlag. 

Sundhedsbegrcber  i  Norden  i  det  16  Aarhundrede.  Af  Troels 
Lund.  Kulturbibliotek  I.  Det  Schubotheske  Forlag. 
Livsavslutning.  Af  Troels  Lund. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  Danish  is  not  more  generally  read  by 
scholars  and  others  who  enjoy  scholarly  matter,  presented  in  a 
form  which  is  not  only  attractive,  but  which  has  a  distinct 
literary  life  and  charm  of  its  own.  Denmark  produces  other 
things,  besides  dairy  butter  and  beer  bacilli,  and  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  “  belles-lettres  ”  of  criticism  and  philology  is 
especially  noteworthy  just  now. 

We  are  not  now  thinking  especially  of  Dr.  Georg  Brandes, 
though  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  information 
about  Dr.  Brandes  which  seems  sadly  needed,  to  judge  by  a 
statement  seen  somewhere  last  spring  in  a  review  of  Vol.  I.  of 
the  “  Main  Currents  of  European  Literature”,  to  the  effect  that 
the  learned  and  brilliant  writer  was  publishing  this  work 
simultaneously  in  Danish  and  in  English.  In  one  sense  this 
may  be  true  ;  the  publication  of  this  English  version  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  “  Main  Currents”  may  coincide  with  the  reissue 
of  this  volume  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works  now  in  course  of 
publication.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Vol.  I.  of  the  “  Hoved- 
stromninger”  first  saw  the  light  in  the  early  seventies. 
The  lectures  on  which  it  is  based  were  given  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  in  1872.  No  fewer  than  five 
succeeding  volumes  have  since  been  published,  the  last 
being  “Young  Germany”,  in  1890,  besides  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  other  volumes  of  keen  psychological  analysis,  presented 
in  reconstructive  form  and  applied  to  people  that  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  the  society  that  surrounds  and  explains  them,  as  well 
as  to  living  men  and  women  and  their  setting.  Dr.  Brandes’ 
“Impressions”  of  travel  from  Berlin,  Poland  and  Russia, 
really  the  outcome  of  the  same  scholarly  method  as  his  studies 
in  criticism,  belong  to  the  best  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  his  reconstructive  criticism.  He  gives  us  a  very  amusing 
hint  of  the  mechanism  of  his  method  in  v/e  believe  the  book  on 
Poland.  He  makes  long  lists  of  all  the  people  he  meets  when 
in  quest  of  “Impressions”,  and  looks  them  through  before  he 
begins  to  write  these  impressions  down.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  composite  photograph,  applied  to  literature. 
These  and  other  “  devices  ”  for  a  good  grip  of  his  material,  are 
in  Dr.  Brandes’  case,  displayed  with  a  little  touch  of  vanity,  or 
mockery,  that  adds  a  curious  piquancy  to  his  style,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  obtrude  themselves  in  important  places  ;  Dr. 
Brandes  is,  at  heart,  too  much  in  earnest  for  that.  If  in  some 
of  his  works,  he  may  seem  to  be  driving  analysis  too  far,  or  to 
be  building  up  what  may  seem  to  others  a  mere  house  of  cards, 
or  to  give  way  to  impulses  which  one  would  regret,  if  they 
were  not  invariably  so  wittily  conceived  ;  in  his  great  works  he 
alone,  of  all  the  eminent  writers  of  Europe  of  the  present 
day,  reminds  one  of  an  old  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
boldness  of  his  inception  and  plan,  in  the  quaint  con¬ 
ceits  and  delightful  incongruities  and  little  flaunting  of 
devices  that  give  such  a  touch  of  human  nature  to  the 
substructure  of  scholastic  or  scholarly  conception,  in  the 
little  flashes  and  passages  of  wit,  sometimes  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  in  the  fervour  and  universality  of  it  all. 
This  may  seem  high  praise,  but  it  is  meant  for  high  praise. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Brandes’ 
method,  views,  and  sources  of  information— but  some  attempt 
had  to  be  made  to  indicate  the  warm,  personal,  many-sided 
nature  of  the  work  of  this  exponent  of  the  principle  of  the 
“  1’art  a  travers  un  temperament  ”  applied  to  literature.  It  is  a 
great  regret  to  his  admirers  that  he  has  not  published  anything 
recently,  but  expended  his  wit  and  fire  in  leading  articles  and 
reviews  for  the  “  Politiken  ”,  that  brightest  and  most  incorri¬ 
gible  of  daily  papers. 

Dr.  Brandes  had  to  be  mentioned,  even  without  the  excuse  of 
a  book  for  doing  so.  But  Dr.  Brandes  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  brilliant  essay- writers  on  a  basis  of  sound 
scholarship.  Thus  Dr.  Kristofer  Nyrop,  whose  serious  work  is 
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known  to  all  students  of  Romance  languages,  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  bright  and  popular  form,  a  most  suggestive  book  on 
“  The  Life  of  Words”,  full  of  luminous  learning  and  amusing 
instances  of  the  changes  and  variations  in  the  signification  of 
words.  English  readers  would  probably,  however,  find  more  to 
interest  them  in  the  volume  contributed  by  Professor  Troels 
Lund  to  the  excellent  little  “  Library  of  Culture  ”,  published  by 
“  Det  Schubotheske  Forlag”,  small  8vo.  volumes  of  200  to 
300  pages  ;  the  make-up  and  lettering  of  the  covering  and  title- 
page  looked  after  by  that  well-known  expert  in  such  matters, 
Hans  Tegner,  who  has  contributed  two  symbolical  vignettes 
in  very  good  black-and-white,  straightforward,  distinct,  and 
well-modulated,  while  each  volume  is  enlivened  by  a  portrait  of 
the  writer  from  a  drawing  by  Kroyer,  whose  deft  and  sprightly 
rendering  of  the  humorous  faces  of  his  countrymen  is  well 
known  outside  Denmark  from  his  superb  pictures  of  Danish 
social  gatherings. 

That  the  opening  volume  of  the  “  Kulturbibliotek  ”  should  be 
by  Professor  Troels  Lund  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  he  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  popular  writer  in  Denmark 
of  the  day.  His  specialty  is  the  history,  and  especially  the 
social  history  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  third  book  on  the 
list  above  “  Livsavslutning  ”  (The  End  of  Life)  is  in  fact  also 
the  “ avslutning ”  or  end  of  his  great  “Social  History  of  the 
North  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”.  This  social  history  is  again 
only  meant  to  be  the  first  of  three  parts  of  a  great  projected 
history  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Even  if  these  later  volumes  never  see  the  light,  no  one  will 
regret  the  freshness  of  vision  which  led  the  learned  author  to 
set  the  social  conditions  of  his  period  before  his  readers  first, 
as  the  necessary  background  on  which  to  project  the  events  and 
personalities  of  the  time.  The  plan  of  the  social  history  has 
the  same  simple  freshness.  Instead  of  a  bulky  “  Kultur- 
geschichte  ”,  divided  into  chapters,  weighed  down  by  cross- 
references  and  obstructed  by  notes,  these  fourteen  handy 
volumes  are  in  small  octavo  on  different  aspects  of  the  subject : 
the  first  on  “  Land  og  Folk”  a  title  which  needs  no  translation, 
(we  refer  all  children,  whose  grown-up  friends  happen  to  know 
Danish,  to  the  delightful  stories  about  the  free-and-easy  manners 
of  the  Norwegian  bears  in  the  sixteenth  century).  There  are 
very  amusing  passages,  too,  on  the  first  carriages  introduced 
into  Denmark,  and  the  comments  thereon.  Sober  geographical 
matter  is  not  neglected,  but  Professor  Lund’s  manner  through¬ 
out  represents  a  very  happy  medium  between  clear  and  well- 
arranged  compilation  and  effective  use  of  suggestive  original 
matter.  Then  comes  a  volume  on  houses  and  towns,  another 
on  manors  (Herregaarde)  and  castles,  followed  by  one  on 
costume.  From  “  Fodemidler  ”  (“  What  People  Ate”)  we  pass 
on  to  “  Daily  Life  and  Holidays  ”,  and  from  this,  naturally,  to 
“The  Great  Festivals  of  the  Year”.  Then  the  life  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  658.) 


THE  WESTMINSTER 
T“D  FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C, 

City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISIIED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5}  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  1  TIIREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED', 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1S24. 

Total  Funds  exceed  £4,993,482. 

Last  Valuation  of  Scottish  Union  and  National  Policies  by  H“.  Table, 
with  3  per  Cent.  Interest. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable 

terms. 

EDINBURGH  :  35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON  :  a  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNIIILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,1 19.  Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,527,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

IVrite  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS, 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  HC.;  195  Piccadillj-,  W.j 
r  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  a  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.;  124  West  End 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  to  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


THE  COLOSSAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  £2,491,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS  -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan¬ 
cel  y  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £ 1 , 200,000.  Paid-up,  / 300,0c yo.  Total 
Funds  over  £  1 ,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£40,000,000. 
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individual  is  considered  in  a  series  of  volumes  on  “  Birth  and 
Christening”,  “Betrothal”,  “  Preparations  for  the  Wedding”, 
“Weddings”,  “Marriage  and  Morals”,  “  Livsbelysning” 
(?  “  The  Point  of  View  ”),  and  “  Livsavslutning  ”  (“  The  End  of 
Life”).  In  his  descriptions,  Professor  Lund  has  taken  great 
pains  to  get  at  the  contemporary  point  of  view,  and  to  give 
us  amusing  extracts  from  diaries  and  letters  from  foreign 
envovs  and  other  travellers,  describing  the  sufferngs  they 
endured  from  certain  Northern  national  customs — of  which 
those  caused  by  the  voluminous  feather-beds  are  among  the 
least  unmentionable  !  Professor  Lund  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  or  rather  to  emphasise  the  neglect  of  the 
spade  in  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
mingles  so  curiously  with  their  love  of  sumptuous  bravery,  and 
healthy,  open-air  vitality  of  temperament.  Can  anything  be 
more  characteristic  of  this  contrast  than  the  fact  that  highly- 
prized  “  water-artists  ”  were  called  in  from  abroad  to  construct 
elaborate  waterworks  for  their  castle  gardens,  while  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets  was  left  to  the  occasional  showers  ?  Professor 
Lund  does  not  dwell  unduly  on  this  note — as  English  writers 
are  so  apt  to  do,  emboldened,  possibly,  by  the  feeling  of 
breaking  a  tabu.  His  Danish  naivete  and  agility  of 
phrase  enable  him  to  touch  lightly  upon  questions,  that 
in  nineteenth-century  English  would  inevitably  seem  coarse. 
His  aim  is  to  present  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  was  and 
as  it  seemed  then — as  far,  indeed,  as  it  lies  in  his  power. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  any  historian  to  “make  the 
past  live  again  ”.  A  good  deal  has,  however,  lain  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lund’s  power  through  his  indefatigable  industry,  the 
way  fortune  has  favoured  him  in  his  researches,  his  happy  gift 
of  style  and  clearness  in  the  arrangement  of  his  valuable 
matter.  These  fourteen  volumes  are  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
quaint  and  forgotten  lore,  which  no  historian  or  student  of 
social  evolution  can  afford  to  ignore — and  almost  worth  learn¬ 
ing  Danish  for  ! 

Laboremus.  Af  Bjornestjerne  Bjornson.  Kobenhavn  :  Gylden- 
dalske  Boghandels  Forlag.  1901. 

Laboremus.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1901.  5^. 

As  the  English  translator  (or  the  translator  into  English  ?) 
points  out,  this  is  another  instance  of  the  “  Old  Rivalry  ”  (between 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson)  shown  “  in  the  varied  treatment  of  the  same 
subject”.  Thus  “shortly  after  Ibsen  depicts  work  shattered  by 
love  in  his  play  ‘When  we  Dead  Awaken’,  Bjornson  makes 
work  the  redemption  of  the  lover  in  ‘  Laboremus  ’”.  We  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  this  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  baffling 
and  complicated  theme  of  Ibsen’s  last  drama  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  that  element  enters  into  the  theme,  and  that  Bjorn¬ 
son,  with  his  “  sunny  optimism”,  has  responded  in  the  way  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation.  It  is  very  hard 
to  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  plot  of  this  play  of  Bjornson’s  ;  all 
our  attempts  at  analysis  have  thus  far  resulted  in  flippancy. 
And  yet  the  motive,  though  far  fetched  and  in  some  respects 
dangerously  near  absurdity,  has  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
power,  and  may  possibly  be  quite  poetically  effective  on  the 
stage,  in  another  and  a  more  racy  English  version  than  the  one 
before  us.  Bjornson’s  motive  may  be  rather  obscure,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  terse  vigour  of  his  style.  He  writes  in 
Norse,  not  transplanted  Danish,  and  not  even  literary  Norse  ;  but 
colloquial  Norse  — “  Norse  as  she  is  spoke”  in  Kristiania — every 
sentence  as  descriptive  as  one  of  Waerenskjold’s  bold  lines. 

For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  660. 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 

2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 

3rd. — Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


the  original  and  only  genuine. 


CHLORODYNE 

CKIORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

U  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  £3  per 
Cent.  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 


FURTHER  ISSUE  OF  £1,500,000, 

Repayable  at  Par,  1st  April,  1945. 

Authorised  to  be  raised  under  the  Acts  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
intituled  “  The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  1894,”  and  the  amending 
Acts  thereto,  and  “  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1901.” 

First  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six  Months’  Interest,  payable  1st  April,  1902. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £94.  PERCENT. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  having  observed  the  conditions  prescribed 
under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  notified  in  the  ‘London  Gazette  ”  ot 
21st  December,  1900,  Trustees  may  invest  in  this  Stock  under  the  powers  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  unless  expressly  forbidden  in  the  instrument  creating  the  Trust. 

The  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  give 
notice  that  on  behalf  of  the  Agents  appointed  for  raising  and  managing  Loans  under 
the  above  Acts  (The  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves,  and  Walter  Kennaway, 
Esq.,  C.M.G.),  they  are  authorised  to  receive  Applications  for  .£1,500,000  Newt 
Zealand  Government  £3  per  Cent.  Inscribed  bTOCK,  repayable  at  par  on  the 
1st  April,  1945. 

This  Stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  New 
Zealand  £3  per  Cent.  Stock,  1945,  already  existing,  the  Dividends  on  which  are 
payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  April  and  1st  October.  The  first  Dividend  on  this 
issue  (being  a  full  six  months’  interest)  will  be  due  on  the  1st  April,  1902. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  all  assignments 
and  transfers  will  be  made.  Stock  may  be  converted  into  Stock  Certificates,  and: 
Stock  Certificates  reconverted  into  Stock,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on  payment  of 
the  usual  fees. 

All  transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Dividend  Warrants  will  be  transmitted  by  post,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

By  the  Act  40  &  41  Viet.  ch.  59,  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
alone  will  be  liable  in  respect  of  this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  'and  the  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty’s  Treasury  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating 
thereto. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  p=r  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  and  at  the  Dividend  Pay  Office  (Rotunda), 
Bank  of  England.  In  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid 
as  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should 
there  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by 
cheque. 

Applications  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  present  issue  of  Stock 
in  multiples  of  £100.  No  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100  Stock. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows  : — 

On  Friday,  6th  December,  1901,  £19  per  cent.  ; 

On  Fridav,  21st  February,  190?,  £25  per  cent.  ; 

On  Friday,  21st  March,  1902,  £25  per  cent.  ; 

On  Monday,  2 1  st  April,  1902,  £20  per  cent.  ; 

but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  6th  December,  1901,  under  a 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of 
any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  the  instalments  previously  paid 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  with  Coupon  attached  for  six  months’  dividend  pay¬ 
able  1st  April,  1902,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts.  These 
Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  can  be  inscribed  (in  other  words,  can  be  converted  into 
Stock),  as  soon  as  they  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Applications  must  be  upon  the  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.  : 
of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad  Street.  London,  E.C.  :  or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on,  or  before,  Wednesday,  the 
27th  November,  1901. 

Bank  of  England,  London, 

21st  November,  1901. 

A  memorandum,  prepared  by  the  Agent-General,  giving  information  as.  to  the 
position  of  the  Colony,  maj^  be  had  of  any  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  the 
Prospectus. 
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EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP.” 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  fS  AA  A 

COMFORTING 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


EIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . £1,250,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  id  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  “Becky  Sharp.” 
MATINEE  WEDNESDAY) 

and  [■  at  2. 

EVERY  SATURDAY  I 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.43.  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  at  8. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

“LYRIC  THEATRE”  " 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 

Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “  OLD  CHINA.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.4s. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN  S  (small)  HALL. 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


Mr.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL, 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

TO-DAY,  at  3. 

Vocalist — Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies. 

Solo  violoncello — Herr  Hugo  Becker. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved)  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L"  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


NEWMANS  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

Madame  LILIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Miss  FLORENCE  SCHMIDT. 

Madame  KIRKBY  LUNN. 

Miss  JESSIE  GOLDSACK. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  MASTERS. 

Mons.  YSAYE,  Solo  Violin. 

Mr.  MARK  HAMBOURG,  Solo  Pianoforte. 

Mr.  EDWIN  H.  LEMARE,  Grand  Organ. 

"Mr.  PERCY  PITT,  Accompanist. 

Tickets,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  is.! 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants'  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  -.5/6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7/6 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

EVENING  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  26,  at  8.30. 

Herr  Hugo  Becker,  Solo  Violoncello. 
NEWMAN’S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 
Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YSAYE-BECKER-BUSONI. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  27,  at  3. 

Mons.  Ysaye,  Solo  Violin. 

Herr  Hugo  Becker,  Solo  Violoncello. 

Signor  Busoni,  Solo  Pianoforte. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  Accompanist. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved)  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


QUEER’S  HALL. 

BUSONI’S  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  November  29,  at  3. 

Solo  Piano  orte  :  Signor  Busoni. 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

PRINCESSE  ADOLPH  DE  WREDE. 

GRAND  EVENING  CONCERT. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  November  25,  at  8.30. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Mons.  YSAYE 

Mr.  ROBERT  NEWMANS  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor:  Mr.  Landon  Ronald. 

Tickets  21s.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  NEWMAN,  Queen’s 
Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


T^HE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

JL  QUARTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  lor  particulars  aie  invited,  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,”  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  says  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

Vanity  Fair  says  : — “  An  unusually  able  volume a  creepy,  clever  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says: — “A  daring  idea  is  veil  carried  out . the 

book  is  more  than  readable,  and  we  shall  look  for  Mr.  Tremayne's  next  with 
interest.” 

The  Western  Morning  News  says:— “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great 
daring  and  equal  excellence.” 

“MAD”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of 
open  air  and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Helen  Bourchier. 

Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 


READY  NOVEMBER  25th. 

LOUfiS  WAHVPS  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG. 

Containing  nearly  ioo  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Herman  Merivale,  Lady  Ban¬ 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart.,  & c.  Price  is. 

THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph : — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 

BEHIND  THE  WAINSCOT.  By  Cicely 

Fulcher.  An  illustrated  book  for  Children.  Price  2s.  6d. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Ct  amp  ton’s  Magazine. 


DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


LUCAS  CLEEVE’S  POWERFUL  NOVEL. 

MARY  ANNE  OF  PARCHMENT  BUILD- 

INGS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lazarus,”  “  As  the  Twig  is  Bent.”  Cloth,  6s. 
Glasgow  Herald. — “  Mary  Anne  is  a  most  attractive  character.  The  story  is 
cleverly  conceived  and  powerfully  written.” 

Court  Circular. — “  A  vigorous  and  well  worked-out  story.  Mary  Anne  herself 
is  a  delightful  picture  of  a  cockney  girl,  and  the  mingled  pathos  and  humour  of  her 
class  are  admirably  portrayed.  The  plot  is  an  ingenious  one,  and  is  unfolded  in  a 
most  dramatic  manner.” 

L.  T.  MEADE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
THROUGH  PERIL  FOR  A  WIFE.  By  the 

Author  of  “  The  Medicine  Lady,”  “  The  Desire  of  Men,”&c.  Cloth,  6s. 
Scotsman “  Mrs.  Meade  knows  well  how  to  handle  a  lively  and  romantic  story. 
The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit  and  a  dash  of  sensationalism.” 

FERGUS  HUME’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  CRYSTAL.  By  the 

Author  of  “  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,”  & c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

County  Gentleman. — “  A  fascinating  romance.” 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

British  Sculpturejand  Sculptors  of  To-day  (M.  H.  Spielmann).  Cassell. 
5y.  net. 

“Great  Craftsmen — ' The  Pavement  Masters  of  Siena  1369-1562 
(R.  H.  Hobart  Cust).  Bell.  5s.  net. 

A  History  of  Architecture  (Professor  B.  Fletcher.  Fourth  edition). 
Batsford.  21s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Leo  Tolstoy  (G.  H.  Perris).  Richards.  6s. 
Before  I  Forget - (Albert  Chevalier).  Unwin.  i6j.  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

The  Doctor’s  Niece  (Eliza  F.  Pollard),  3L  6 d.  ;  Faithful  Friends,  2s. ; 
The  Universe  (F.  A.  Pouchet.  New  edition),  7 s.  6 d.  ;  Grettir 
the  Outlaw  (S.  Baring-Gould),  3w  ;  The  Pirate  Island  (Harry 
Collingwood),  3L.  ;  The  World  of  Animal  Life  (Edited  by  F. 
Smith),  5r.  Blackie. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  5J.  net;  The  Tempest,  6s.  net.  Free- 
mantle. 

Old  Songs  for  Young  England,  6s.  ;  Private  Bobs  and  the  New 
Recruit  (M.  C.  Birchenough),  3w  6 d.  net.  Dent. 

Cosey  Corner  (L.  T.  Meade).  Chambers.  3J.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

Shrouded  in  Mystery  (S.  E.  and  II.  Stredder).  Dranc.  35.6 d. — - 
The  Dropping  of  an  IT  (I.  Garvey).  Dranc.  6s. — Papa 
[. Limited!]  (W.  C.  Tlatts)  ;  Forbidden  Paths  (M.  Reay)  ;  An 
Island  Interlude  ([  Amity).  Long.  3A  6 d.  each. — The  King’s 
Guide  (N.  Covertside).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s.  ~  The  End  of 
an  Epoch  (A.  L.  Green).  Blackwood.  6s. — Lord  Dunchester 
(Edited  by  Lieut. -General  Phelps).  Sonnenscliein.  2 s.  6 d. — 
The  Firebrand  (S.  R.  Crockett).  Macmillan.  6s.  -The  Proving 
of  Priscilla  (L.  Bennett).  Harper.  6s. — Sons  of  the  Sword 
(Margaret  L.  Woods)  ;  The  Fall  of  Lord  Paddockslea  (Lionel 
Langton).  Heinemann.  ol  each.  —  “  War  to  the  Knife  ”  (Rolf 
Boldrewood).  Macmillan.  3.?.  6 d.  -  The  Idealist  (G.  Johnson). 
Greening.  3^.  6 d. — Lepidus  the  Centurion  (E.  L.  Arnold). 
Cassell.  6s. 

History. 

British  History  made  Interesting  (C.  V.  Hartley).  Simpkin,  Marshall- 
Essays  in  Historical  Criticism  (E.  G.  Bourne).  Scribners.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Recollections  of  the  Old  Foreign  Office  (Sir  Edward  Hertslet). 
Murray.  12s.  net. 

Napoleon’s  Campaign  in  Poland,  1S06-1807  (F.  L.  Petre).  Sampson 
Low.  ioy.  6 d.  net. 

The  Tower  of  London  (Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.  Vol.  I.). 
Bell.  21  s..  net. 

Mediaeval  London  (W.  Benham  and  C.  Welch).  Seeley.  7 s.  net. 
The  Royal  Navy  (W.  L.  Clowes.  Vol.  VI.).  Sampson  Low.  25.L 
net. 

Law. 

Daniell’s  Chancery  Practice  (Seventh  Edition.  2  vols. ).  £$  5 s.  ; 

The  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent  (E.  B.  Wright.  Second 
edition),  i8r.  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Practical  Statutes,  1901  (Paterson).  Cox. 

School  Books. 

Modern  Business  Methods  (F.  Hooper  and  J.  Graham).  Import  and 
Export  Trade,  3 s.  6 cl.  ;  The  Plome  Trade,  2s.  6d.  —  Modem 
Book-keeping  and  Accounts  (Part  I.  W.  Adgie),  I.r.  6 d. 
Macmillan. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Practical  Nursing  of  Infants  and  Children  (F.  C.  Madden). 
Cassell.  3-r.  6 d. 

The  Foundations  of  Belief  (A.  J.  Balfour.  Eighth  edition).  Longmans. 
6a  net. 

Thought  and  Power  (Annie  Besant).  T.  P.  S.  if.  6 d.  net. 

Sport. 


T.  W.  SPEIGHT’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  LATE  REPENTANCE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Chains  of  Circumstance,”  “  Second  Love,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  DULDITCH.  By  Mary  E. 

Mann,  Author  of  “  Moonlight,”  “  Among  the  Syringas,”  See.  Cloth  6s. 

LADY  JOAN’S  COMPANION.  By  Florence 

Warden,  Author  of  “  The  House  on  the  Marsh,”  “A  Fight  to  a  Finish,”  &c. 
Cloth,  6s. 

LOVE’S  CROSSWAYS.  By  Mrs.  M.  Diehl, 

Author  of  “  A  Woman’s  Cross,”  “  A  Last  Throw.”  Cloth,  6s. 

Dundee  Courier — “This  is  an  extremely  clever  novel,  with  quite  an  original  plot 

. Mrs.  Diehl’s  novel,  which  is  fascinating,  and  written  in  a  style  that  arrests  the 

attention  of  the  reader,  is  well  worth  reading.” 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  WEIR.  By 

Frederick  Langbridge,  Author  of  “  Love  has  no  Pity,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

A  STRANGE  MESSAGE.  By  Dora  Russell, 

Author  of  “  A  Man’s  Privilege,”  “  A  Torn  Out  Page,”  &c.  Cloth.  6s. 

O’CALLAGHAN,  THE  SLAVE  TRADER. 

ByC.  Dudley  Lampes,  Author  of  “  Barcali  the  Mutineer,"  &c.  With  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  C.  Dudley  Tennant.  Handsome  Pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Standard  says:  [’One  of  the  best  stories  of  this  season,  and  is  crowded  with 
adventure  from  beginning  to  end.” 


Notes  for  Hunting  Men  (Capt.  Cortlandt  G.  Mackenzie). 
2s.  6 d.  net. 


Theology. 


Longmans. 


Breviarium  Bothanum  sive  Portiforium  Secundum  usum  Ecclesice 
Cujusdam  in  Scotia?  (Printed  from  a  MS.  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  in  the  possession  of  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.). 
Longmans.  42 s.  net. 

Justification  by  Faith,  2s.  6d.;  Guidance  for  Men,  31-.;  Testifyings 
and  Pleadings,  4?’.  (H.  W.  Holden).  Skeffington. 

The  Conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit  (William  Laud).  Macmillan. 
8f.  6(4  net. 

Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies  (by  Members  of  the  Semitic  and  Biblical 
Faculty  of  Yale  University),  Scribners.  loy.6tf.net. 

The  Church  and  the  Nation  (Mandell  Creighton).  Longmans.  5j. 
net. 

Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (F.  G. 

Kenyon).  Mamillan.  10s.  net. 

The  Sunrise  of  Revelation  (M.  Bramston).  Murray. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  (Translation  into  Modern 
English).  Marshall.  3.?.  6 d. 


Travel. 

The  Morning  Lands  of  History  (Rev.  II.  P.  Hughes).  Horace 
Marshall.  6s. 


London:  DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  St.,  E.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

fTyfrrTTyTtTyfTTTT 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORO  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

With  a  Portrait.  Large  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen. 

By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIFIN, 

Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,”  “  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions 

to  Ireland,”  &c. 

Times . —  *  Lord  Rosebery’s  censor  of  biographies  would,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
pronounce  a  very  favourable  opinion  on  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien’s  ‘  Life  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice,’  and  would  say  that  he  had  accomplished  a  difficult  task  with  great 
skill  and  tact  ” 

Daily  'I elegraph. — “  Full  of  bright  and  sparkling  anecdotes . a  deeply  interest¬ 

ing  memoir  and  faithful  portrait  ol  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  resolute  personali¬ 
ties  which  have  adorned  in  modern  times  the  English  Bar  and  Bench.  INI r.  Barry 
O'Brien’s  biography  is  fully  authoritative.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  A  Life  which  is  at  once  official  and  excellent.  It  contains  no  1 
padding,  and  not  one  dull  page.  It  is  a  vivid  account  of  a  man  who  was  intensely 
alive,  a  live  and  fearless  biography.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “One  brief  vivid  and  masterly  volume  conveying  the 
character  of  the  man  as  suiely  and  forcibly  as  Mr.  Sargent  does  in  the  portrait 
which  is  reproduced  for  the  frontispiece...  We  hazard  a  guess  that  this  book  will 
be  read  when  the  biographies  of  most  lawyers  are  dust  and  waste  paper.” 


HEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  With  8  Portraits  and  4  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

By  VV.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Author  of  “  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,”  “  Fights  for  the  Flag,”  “  Wellington’s 

Men,”  &c. 

Academy. — “  A  good  narrative,  written  with  picturesque  selection  and  energy . 

Mr.  Fitchett’s  easy,  blight  power  of  narrative  appeals  to  boy  and  man.” 


DR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S  “THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.” 
NOTICE.— The  NEW  EDITION  (the  13th),  with  SEVEN 
NEW  CHAPTERS  and  a  NEW  MAP,  was  LARGELY 
OVERSOLD  BEFORE  PUBLICATION.  A  14th  IMPRES¬ 
SION  (completing  over  53,000  Copies  printed)  will 
be  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

The  Great  Boer  War. 

A  TWO  YEARS  RECORD,  1899-1901. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

This  Edition  is  as  complete  as  possible.  It  forms  a  record  of  the  two  years  of 
warfare  which  expired  on  October  n,  and  gives  the  first  connected  account,  largely 
derived  from  private  sources,  of  the  operations  of  the  last  year  in  South  Africa. 


IMPORTANT  MEW  MODELS. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  SELLING  RAPIDLY. 

Count  Hannibal. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN, 

Author  of  “  The  New  Rector,”  “  The  Castle  Inn,”  See.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Times. — “A  picturesque  and  vigorous  romance The  narrative  will  be  followed 

with  breathless  interest.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “A  stirring  historical  romance . There  is  a  fine  sense  of 

bustling  movement  in  every  page.” 

Spectator.  —  '"  The  book  is  genuinely  exciting  up  to  the  last  page.” 

British.  Weekly.  —  “A  ihoroughly  spirited,  exciting,  and  thrilling  tale.” 

Morning  Post. —  “  A  thrilling  tale  that  keeps  you  in  its  grip  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.” 

The  Making  of  a  Marchioness. 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT, 

Author  of  “The  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Manchester  Guardian. — “  Mrs.  Burnett’s  gi  eat  gift  is  that  of  a  portrait  painter. 
Her  characters  have  the  pre-emin  nt  charm  of  life,  and  Emily  Fox-Seton,  later 
raised  to  the  position  of  Marchioness  of  Walderhurst,  brims  over  with  it.” 

Globe. — “  Whatever  Mrs.  Hongson  Burnett  writes  is  sure  to  be  very  much  above 

the  average  and  vciy  well  worth  reading . The  novel  is  emphatically  one  to  be 

perused.” 

RICHARD  HALPJN  :  a  Romance  of  the  New 

Navy.  By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON,  Author  of  “  Spun  Yarn,”  “Where 
Angels  Fear  to  Tread,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TORY  LOVER.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 

Author  of  “  The  Queen's  Twin,  and  Other  Stories,”  &c.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  SORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  DECEMBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS. 


THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  I.  THE  MRST  VISIT 
(November  1852— April  1853'. 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson. 
With  5  text  Ilia  trations  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  two  Water-colour  Sketches 
by  William  Thackeray. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  MISFORTUNE. 

By  Mis-  Philippa  Bridges. 
“OMBRES  CHINOISES.”  By 

Austin  Hobson. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD.  By  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson. 

OLD  NAVAL  FAMILIES.  By 

William  Laird  Clowes. 

c.5  Ready  at  all  Booksellers' 


THE  READING  PUBLIC.  By  j 

Andrew  Lang  and  “  X,”  a  Work¬ 
ing  Man. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.-XII.  DELHI  :  RETRI¬ 
BUTION.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett,  LL.D. 

A  LONDONER  S  LOG-BOOK.  XI. 
THE  RUBY  MINES  OF  UPPER 
BURMA.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Paget. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  i 
PRODIGAL.  By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
COUNT  HANNIBAL.  '  Chaps.  34-36. 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
d  Newsagents  on  November  26. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  Professor  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN  SLOANE,  Ph.D. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  all  the  Pictures  in  the  Original  Edition.  Reproducing 
in  their  Original  Colours  the  great  Napoleonic  Paintings  in  the  World,  and  with 
hundreds  of  full-page  Engravings  in  Tint  and  Black  and  White.  In  4  vols. 
Large  4to.  63s.  net. 

Times. — “The  most  magnificent  of  modern  Lives  of  Napoleon.” 


LETTERS  OF 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  With  3  Portraits.  8vo.  15s.  net. 


LIFE  OF  THE  F?SGHT  HOftS. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH, 

Bart.,  SYI.P.,  F.R.S. 

By  Mrs.  M.  G.  FAWCETT.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ISLE  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  CLIFTON  JOHNSON.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN’S  GLIDES. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information  and  prepared 
expressly  for  these  Guides.  Globe  8vo. 

GUIDE  TO  EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s.  net. 

[Beady  on  Tuesday. 

GUIDE  TO  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s  net. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday. 

GUIDE  TO  ITALY.  10s.  net. 

“  Taken  altogether,  we  think  that  this  is  the  best  ten  shillings’  worth  of  bound  in¬ 
formation  in  English,  by  English  writers  and  publishers,  on  Italy  for  the  tiaveiler, 

that  has  yet  appeared . Contains  an  enormous  number  of  admirabl e  maps  and 

plans . All  unnecessary  weight  is  done  away  with  . The  Practical  Information 

for  travellers  in  Italy,  apart  trom  the  topographical,  artistic,  or  archaeological,  is  far 
more  exhaustive  than  in  any  other  guide  to  Italy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. ” 

Queen. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS*  AND  LIBRARIES. 

S.  R.  CROCKETTS  New  Novel. 

THE  FIREBRAND. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  MARRIAGE.  By 

Edward  Westermarck,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Finland,  He  singfors.  With  Introductory  Note  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 
Third  Edition,  bvo.  14s.  net. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ATREUS  :  BEING  THE  AGA- 

MEMNON,  LIBATION-BEARERS,  AND  FURIES  OF  AESCHYLUS.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Observer. — “  A  welcome  addition  to  the  ever-fresh  ‘  Golden  Treasury  Series.’  ” 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.  NEW  VOLUME. 

A  RELATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 

WILLIAM  LAUD  AND  MR.  FISHER  THE  JESUIT.  A  New  Edition,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  SIMPKINSON,  M.A.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  F.  G.  KENYON,  Litt.D.,  Assistant  Keeper 
of  Manuscripts,  British  Museum.  With  16  Facsimiles.  8vo.  10s.  net. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  per  volume. 

Contains  154  volumes,  among  which  are — 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
KINCDON  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK 
THIRD  EDITION.  In  2  vols.,  globe  8vo.,  ios.  [Just  Published. 

J.  R.  GREEN,  14  vols.  I  CHAS.  KINGSLEY,  13  vols 
LAMB,  7  vols.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  8  vols 

*„.*  A  new  Complete  List  sent  post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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GEORGE^  NEWNES,  LTD. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

NEW  STORY  BY 

H.  G.  WELLS 
H.  G.  WELLS 
H.  G.  WELLS 

Entitled — 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON. 

By 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

H.  G.  WELLS. 


LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS.  By  Miss  Jekyll. 

“  Country  Life'*  Library.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAMMA.  A  Collection  of  Stories  about 

Children.  By  Miss  Winifred  Graham.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Gambier 

Bolton,  F.Z.S.  With  54  Illustrations.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

In  One  Volume.  Lambskin,  3s.  net. 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES. 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics. 

Printed  in  large  clear  type,  on  antique  wove  paper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  from  10  to  14  Illustrations  by  well-known  artists  in  black  and  white.  Small 
Foolscap  Svo.  6Ain.  by  4^in.  cloth  limp,  gilt  tops,  designed  end-papers,  2s.  6d.  each 
net  ;  limp  leather,  3s.  each  net. 

UNDINE,  AND  ASLAUGA’S  KNIGHT.  By  La  Motte 

Fouque.  With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Nelson. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD 

TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  2  vols. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

QUEEN  MAB'S  FAIRY  REALM.  An  Original  Collec- 

tion  of  Tales  from  the  Literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
With  68  Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  6s. 

A  REAL  QUEEN'S  FAIRY  BOOK.  By  Carmen 

Sylva  (The  Queen  of  Roumania).  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  with 
designed  borders  in  colours,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  6s. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

TALES  OF  GREYHOUSE.  By  R.  S.  Warren  Bell. 

With  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations.  5s. 

ACTON’S  FEUD.  By  F.  Swainson.  With  12  Illustra- 

tions.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  John  Mackie. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 

LONGFEATHER  THE  PEACEMAKER;  OR,  THE 

BELT  OF  SEVEN  TOTEMS.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“LEM”:  A  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE  BOY.  By 

Noah  Brooks.  Illustrated.  5s. 

THE  BOYS  OF  ST.  ELMO’S.  By  A.  T.  Story. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

VALOUR  FOR  VICTORIA.  By  J.  A.  Manson. 

Illustrated,  is.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  OUR  “NEIGHBOURS” 
SERIES. 

DUTCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  By  a 

Resident  at  The  Hague.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  net. 


TWO  NEW  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

By  Edwin  Hodder.  Containing  upwards  of  750  Illustrated  Pages.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  1  os.  6d.  net. 

BRITANNIA’S  BULWARKS.  Containing  48  Beautiful 

Coloured  Pictures  of  British  Warships,  Past  and  Present.  Cloth  gilt, 
10s.  6d.  net. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Verse. 

Hawthorne  and  Lavender  (W.  E.  Henley).  Nutt.  6s. 

The  Waste-Paper  Basket  (II.  J.  Jennings).  Harrison,  is. 

Dairine,  and  Other  Poems  (Hon.  Katherine  Vereker).  Jarrold. 

1  Of.  6  d. 

A  Palace  of  Dreams,  and  Other  Verse  (A.  B.  Baker).  Blackwood.  5f. 
Miscellaneous. 

Bardell  v.  Pickwick  (Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald).  Stock.  6f. 
Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester  (Rev.  T.  Perkins).  Bell.  If.  6 d. 
net. 

Chaucer’s  Complete  Works  (Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat).  Oxford  :  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  3f.  6 d. 

Christmas  Books,  &c.  (Dickens).  Frowde.  2f.  6 d.  net. 

Essays  on  Foreign  Subjects  (Marquess  of  Bute).  (Paisley:  Gardner.) 
iof.  6  d. 

English  Catalogue  (1898-1900).  Sampson  Low. 

Foma  Gordyeeff  (M.  Gorky).  Unwin.  6s. 

Impressions  of  a  Doctor  in  Khaki  (F.  E.  Fremantle).  Murray, 
iOf.  6 d.  net. 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  (Thomas  Ingoldsby).  Richards,  if.  net. 
Last  Essays  (F.  Max  Mttller.  Second  Series).  Longmans.  5f. 

Lore  of  Cathay  (W.  A.  P.  Martin).  Oliphant,  Anderson,  ior.  6 d. 
Royal  Navy  List  Diary.  Witherby.  3f.  net. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus).  De 
la  More  Press.  Sf. 

Sonnets,  E.  B.  B.  Johnson.  3f.  net. 

Summits  of  Success  (J.  Burnley).  Richards.  6f. 

Tennyson  Reciter  (Edited  by  A.  H.  Miles).  Hutchinson,  if. 
Victoria  Regina  Atlas,  The  (Second  edition).  Johnston. 

What’s  What  (Edited  by  H.  Quilter).  Sonnenschein.  6f. 

Wonderful  Century  Reader,  The  (A.  R.  Wallace).  Sonnenschein.  2f. 
Wrekin  Sketches  (Emma  Boore).  Stock.  3f.  6d. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

“Albert  Chevalier's  Autobiography.” 

BEFORE  I  FORGET.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a 

Chevalier  d’lndustrie.  Written  by  Albert  Chevalier.  With  over  60  illus¬ 
trations,  full  of  interesting  experiences  and  bright  stories  by  a  unique  enter¬ 
tainer.  16s.  net.  Early  application  will  he  necessary  to  secure  copies  of  the 
first  edition. 

“  Gorky  is  to  be  the  new  illumination  for  the  world  of  the  thoughtful.” 

FOMA  GORDYEEFF.  (Thomas  the  Proud.)  By  Maxim 

Gorky.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  PROSPEROUS  ”  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  William 

Digby,  C.I.E.,  Author  of  “  The  Famine  Campaign  in  Southern  India,  1877- 
79.”  With  diagrams  and  maps.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d, 

ELGIVA,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  THEGN.  By 

D.  R.  Griffiths.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

AN  EDITOR’S  SERMONS.  By  Sir  Edward  Russell, 

Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post.  Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

BARRY  SULLIVAN  AND  HIS  CONTEM- 

PORARIES.  By  R.  M.  Sillard.  Two  vols.  Illustrated.  21s.  per  set  net. 

ALCOHOLISM.  A  Study  in  Heredity.  By  G.  Archdall 

Reid.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

A  JILT’S  JOURNAL.  By  Rita  (Unwin's  Green  Cloth 

Library.)  6s. 

YORKE,  THE  ADVENTURER.  By  Louis  Becke. 

(Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

WALES.  By  O.  M.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Modern  History  at 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.)  5s. 

Professor  Edwards’s  history  possesses  a  special  advantage  as  being  the  first  con¬ 
tinuous  popular  history  of  Wales.  It  is  full  of  detail,  ana  at  the  same  time  has  a 
broad  and  clearly  defined  plan  and  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  different  periods, 
enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  evolution  of  Welsh  history,  political  and 
social,  and  the  relation  of  period  to  period.  It  contains,  moreover,  some  very 
charming  writing,  especially  when  dealing  with  the  literature  of  Wales — writing 
with  the  Celtic  “note  ’of  delicacy,  simplicity  and  colour.  For  the  many  Welsh¬ 
men  abroad  with  their  active  literary  interest  in  home  matters  it  should  prove 
very  attractive,  as  well  as  10  the  general  reader. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS  ON  THE  INSTALMENT 

PLAN. 

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  takes  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  a 
subscription  edition  of  the  Nations  Series  which  he  has  prepared  in  56  volumes. 

This  edition  is  got  up  in  very  handsome  form  on  special  paper,  and  with  new 
binding  designs,  and  issued  at  a  reduction  of  more  than  40  per  cent,  fiom  the  usual 
rates. 

These  56  vols.  (including  the  above-mentioned  work  on  Wales)  will  be  supplied  on 
the  INSTALMENT  plan — in  cloth  bindings  on  receipt  of  a  preliminary  paymen 
of  8s.  (which  is  less  than  2d.  per  vol.)  and  16  further  payments  of  10s.  each  :  in  half¬ 
morocco  for  a  preliminary  payment  of  15s.,  and  15  further  payments  of  £1  each. 

Those  who  prefer  to  pay  cash  may  buy  at  a  still  further  reduction — viz.,  £8  for  a 
set,  cloth  ;  and  ,£15  for  thrr  morocco  edition. 

The  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS  is  the  greatest  Historical  Library  in  the 
world,  and  is  a  widely-popular  series  written  by  specialists  in  history. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  have  been  prepared,  and  immediate  applications  for 
them  should  be  made  to  insure  delivery. 

Sets  of  the  Library,  both  in  cloth  and  morocco  bindings,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Publisher’s  Offices,  11  Paternoster  Buildings,  London  ;  and  also  at  many  of  the 
Booksellers. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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»«*  .1/ R.  BALFOUR  HAS  AltOF.lt  .1  NEW  INTRODUCTION 
(US  )>)>.)  A  N  It  A  SUMMARY  OF  T  UK  ARGUMENT 
(HI  ]>]>.)  TO  THIS  NE  U  AND  CHE  AVER  EDITION. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF: 

Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

EIGHTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  REVISED. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NATION : 

Charges  and  Addresses. 

By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  S  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Svo.  1 6s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 

K.C.S.I. 

Author  of  “The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  “The  Old  Missionary,” 
“  A  History  of  British  India,”  &c. 

By  FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S. 

Late  of  H.M.  India  Civil  Service. 


With  7  Photogravure  Portraits  and  9  other  Illustrations. 

Medium  8vo.  18s.  net. 

MARY  RICH  (1625-16781, 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK: 

Her  Family  and  Friends. 

By  CHARLOTTE  FELL  SMITH. 

***  This  work  is  based  upon  a  large  mass  of  autobiographical 
material  hitherto  unpublished ,  and  is  ilhistrated  by  portraits  from  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Marston,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Holkham ,  and  from  other  collections ,  public  and  private ,  and  also  with 
three  original  drawings  of  Lees  Priory  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  West , 
A.R.W.S. 


BIBLIA  INNOCENTJUM.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 

sometime  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.  :  being  the  Story  of 
God’s  Chosen  People  after  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Earth, 
written  anew  for  Children.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD.  By  Ennis  Rich- 

mond,  Author  of  “Boyhood,”  and.  “Through  Boyhood  to  Manhood.” 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PREPARATIO  ;  or,  Notes  of  Preparation  for  Holy 

Communion,  founded  on  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  Year.  With  Preface  by  George  Congreve,  M  A.,  of  the  Society  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

A  POPULAR  EXPOSITION. 

Brought  down  to  date. 

By  G.  W.  de  TUNZELMANN,  B.Se. 

Author  of  “  Electricity  in  Modern  Life.’5 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


Post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance . 


The  Daily  Telegraph  says. — “  An  excellent  little  work.” 

Electrical  Review  says. — “We  can  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  wish  to 
get  a  good  grasp  of  the  theory  of  wireless  telegraphy.” 

Nature  says. — “  Mr.  de  Tunzelmann  has  treated  the  subject  broadly  and 
clearly.  * 

Liverpool  Courier  says. — “  The  best  of  former  and  contemporary  opinion 
gathered  into  focus  by  a  competent  hand  and  presented  in  terms  as  free  from 
technicality  as  could  well  be  imagined.” 


London:  “  KNOWLEDGE  ”  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST.— JUST  OUT. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JEAN  INCELOW 

and  her  EARLY  FRIENDS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
“  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  unassuming  little  memoir.” — Athenceum. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  HENRY  TWELLS,  M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Very  REV.  WILLIAM  CLAVELL 
INGRAM,  D.D.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

“  We  are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  a  man  who  was  as  exemplary  in  his  life  as 
he  was  able  and  accomplished.’'-  Spectator. 

TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

This  edition  contains  an  Appendix  on  the  Articles,  and  considerably  enlarged 
Notes  on  the  Occasional  Offices  and  the  Ordinal. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  :  Its  History,  Language, 

and  Contents.  By  the  REV.  EVAN  DANIEL,  M.A.,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Rochester,  Vicar  of  Horsham.  Extra  large  crown  Svo.  700  pages,  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

“So  large,  wide,  and  speedy  a  circulation  is  proof  at  once  of  the  interest  which 

the  subject  possesses,  and  of  the  high  merit  of  this  treatise  on  it  . most  valuable.” 

Guardian  (second  notice). 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  MODERN  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  Advent  and 

Lenten  Addresses.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  F.  ^AVIDSON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court. 

FOURTH  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON-INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London, 
h  eap  Svo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

“  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  many  appreciations  of  the  late 
Queen’s  character. ”—T imes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WAITING  SOUL  IN  THE 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  Addresses  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity,  Hastings. 
By  the  Rev.  R  E.  SANDERSON,  D.D.,  Canon-Residentiary  of  Chichester. 
Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Fifth  Edition . 

“  Dr.  Sanderson’s  nine  brief  addresses  have  pleased  us  very  much.  They  are 
plain,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  Catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known  or  that  may 

reasonably  be  held  . and  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may  safely 

believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here  all  that  he 
needs.” — Church  Times. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  LORD’S 

PRAYER.  Addresses  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  CHARLES  W.  STUBBS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
boards,  is.  6d. 

“  A  vigorous  appeal  for  the  carrying  of  our  Christian  principles  into  the  details  of 
social  and  commercial  life.” — Saturday  Review. 


BY  THE  BISHOP-DESIGNATE  OF  WORCESTER. 

THE  CREED  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN.  By  the 

Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  M.A.,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

[Fifth  Edition . 

PRAYER,  AND  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  [ Second  Edition. 


BY  CANON  JOSEPH  HAMMOND. 

CHURCH  OR  CHAPEL?  An  Eirenicon.  By 

the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HAMMOND,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Austell,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Truro.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s.  [Fourth  Edition. 

“We  know  of  no  work  wherein  the  difficulties  which  beset  Churchpeople  in 
their  dealings  with  Dissenters,  and  Dissenters  in  their  efforts  to  understand  the 
Church,  are  dealt  with  so  fully,  so  freely,  so  ably,  and  so  lucidly.” 

Church  in  the  West. 

“An  argument  so  moderate  in  tone,  so  calm  and  reasonable,  advanced  in  a 
really  affectionate  spirit  towards  opponents,  may  not,  of  course,  convince,  but 

anyhow  it  cannot  offend . Mr.  Hammond’s  volume  will  be  found  to  have  great 

value.” — Spectator. 

ENGLISH  NONCONFORMITY  AND  CHRIST’S 

CHRISTIANITY.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  ss.  {Second  Edition. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

CHURCH?  Crown  8vo.  paper,  6d.  :  cloth,  is.  {Third  Edition. 


MR.  GORDON  BROWNE’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  HANS  ANDERSEN.  With 

Introduction  by  EDWARD  CLODD,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Uniform  with  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo. 
extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  and  his  NOBLE 

KNIGHTS.  Stories  from  Sir  THOMAS  MALORY'S  “  Morte  d’ Arthur.”  By 
MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  WALKER,  Sculptor. 

“  Truly  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  excellent  gift-books  of  the  year.” 

Literature. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  FAIRCHILD  FAMILY.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Revised,  with  Introduction,  by  MARY  E.  PALGRAVE,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  M.  RUDLAND.  Large  crown  Svo.  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  London. 
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Volume  I.  Ready  25th  November.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 

CHAMBERS  S 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 

A  History  Critical  and  Biographical  of  Authors  in  the  English  Tongue 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Present  Day,  with 
Specimens  of  their  Writings. 


Volume  I. 

Contains  Contributions  by  Rev.  STOPFORD  BROOKE,  Professor  P.  HUME  BROWN,  A.  H. 
BULLEN,  Dr.  SAMUEL  R.  GARDINER,  EDMUND  GOSSE,  F.  HINDES  GROOME, 
ANDREW  LANG,  SIDNEY  LEE,  A.  W.  POLLARD,  Professor  SAINTSBURY,  and  others. 

London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LIMITED. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre* 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  1901) 

NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO. i 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

IIREEPENCE  Discount  in  ihe  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 

Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gralis  ana  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD,  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:  Write  for  Prospectus  to 
The  Manager,  Saturday  Review ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

TUST  PUBLISHED,  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

j  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  a*:  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on  those 
published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  pDSt  free  on  application. 

Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOYE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
LATE  H.  HOMER,  Esq.,  OF  LEAMINGTON. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  25,  1901.  and  Three  Following  Days,  at 
1  o’clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  Yorkshire,  comprising  the  Works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Albert 
Smith,  R.  L.  .Stevenson,  Ainsworth,  Surtees,  &c.  ;  Books  illustrated  by  Leech, 
Cruikshank,  “Phiz,”  Rowlandson,  and  other  eminent  artists,  the  property  of  a 
collector  residing  abroad,  chiefly  consisting  of  early  printed  books,  many  of  which 
are  rare,  including  Agricola,  Ein  kurtz  Deudsche  Musica  (1528) ;  Bermudo, 
Libro  llamado  Declaracio  de  Instrumentos  Musicales.  1555  ;  Ostaus,  La  Vera 
Perfettione  del  Disegno,  1584 ;  Sibmacher,  Newes  Modelbuch,  1604  ;  Machasor 
seu  Judaicarum  Precum  Breviarium,  2  vols.,  printed  on  vellum,  1485  6;  Missale 
Glagolitico-Romanum,  1528;  Petrarca,  Libro  degli  Homini  Famosi,  First  Edition, 
1470  ;  Columna,  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  First  Edition,  1499,  &c.  The  property 
of  the  late  Richard  Warburton,  Esq.,  of  Carryhinch,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  com¬ 
prising  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Archaeological  Works,  Foreign  Publica¬ 
tions ;  Virgil,  The  XII.  Bokes  of  Eneados,  translated  by  Bp.  Douglas,  1553.  The 
property  of  a  well-known  Collector,  including  History,  Biography,  Natural  History, 
Poetry,  Topography ;  Portraits  and  Prints  ;  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  168  vols.  ; 
Punch,  1841-98  ;  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  2  vols.  The  property  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man,  consisting  of  Theolog  ical  and  Miscellaneous  Works.  Property  of  the  late  H. 
Homer,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Leamington,  comprising  Books  on  Sport,  Natural  History, 
Sporting  Magazine,  Szc.,  106  vols.,  &c.  ;  Bewick’s  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  Royal 
Paper  ;  Stevenson’s  An  Object  of  Pity  ;  and  other  properties. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED, 

NOTICE  TO  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  intended 

on  JANUARY  1st,  1902,  to  REDEEM  and  PAY  OFF  a  SECOND 
INSTALMENT  of  £83,350  of  the  £1,000,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBEN- 
TURES  of  the  Company  issued  in  1897  (being  part  of  the  authorised  issue  of 
.£1,250,000),  and  that  the  particular  Debentures  so  to  be  Redeemed  and  Paid  Off 
will  be  determined  by  a  DRAWING  that  will  take  place  at  the  London  Office  of 
the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Notary  Public,  on  TUESDAY,  3rd  DECEMBER,  1901,  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
and  that  the  £83,350  of  the  Debentures  then  drawn  for  payment  will  be  payable  (at 
£103  per  centum),  at  the  said  Offices  on  or  after  JANUARY  1st,  1902,  against  the 
presentation  and  delivery  up  of  the  Debentures  with  all  unpaid  Coupons. 

The  Debentures  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  before  that  date  for 
examination.  By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Office  :  London  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

20th  November,  1901. 
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Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.’S  List. 

-'W'*'  "W  -v-v  -W-W  -w 

THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum,  20  vols.  imp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
net  per  volume.  Each  volume  sold  separately. 

1  he  Times  says.  1  he  type  is  excellent  ;  the  books  are  of  a  convenient  shape, 
light  and  easy  to  hold  ;  and  the  illustrations,  by  a  variety  of  draughtsmen  and 
painters,  are  pleasing.’’ 

The  Contemporary  Review  says  : — “  A  chief  merit  of  the  luxurious  edition  is  that 
no  editorial  barrier  is  allowed  to  come  between  the  poet  and  the  reader.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  provide  a  pure  text,  and  brief  notes  and  glossaries  are  added  to  each 
play.  On  the  score  of  production  the  edition  is  such  as  bookmen  have  learned  to 
expect  from  Messrs.  Constable,  form,  print,  paper  and  binding  being  alike  excellent. 
A  prominent  and  charming  feature  are  the  title-pages  and  coloured  illustrations, 
printed  on  Japanese  vellum  from  designs  by  eminent  artists.” 


POCKET  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  15  vols.  _  Printed  on  thin  opaque  paper  specially  manufactured  for  this  Edition, 
bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  side,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ; 
or  3s.  6d.  net  in  full  leather  per  vol. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  EVAN  HARRINGTON. 
THE  EGOIST.  DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS. 

Remaining  volumes  at  fortnightly  intervals. 


TRAVELS  ROUND  OUR  VILLAGE. 

By  ELEANOR  G.  HAYDEN. 

Illustrated  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

‘‘Has  attractions  for  those  who  like  humour,  nature,  truth  in  the  description  of 
country  life,  a  winning  style,  and  the  company  of  ‘originals,’  and  also  for  the 
observer  of  social  conditions.” — Daily  News, 


WITH  THE  FLAG  AT  SEA. 

By  WALTER  WOOD. 

Illustrated  by  SEPPINGS  WRIGHT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  handy  and  well-written  record  of  some  of  the  chief  battles  and  remarkable 
exploits  and  occurrences  of  our  naval  history.'1 — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DANTE  AND 

GIOVANNI  DEL  V8RGILIO, 

Including:  a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Text  of  Dante’s  “  Eclogae  Latinae  ”  and 
of  the  Poetic  Remains  of  Giovanni  del  Virgri lio. 

By  PHILIP  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A.,  and 
EDMUND  G.  GARDNER,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Dante’s  Ten  Heavens.” 

Demy  Svo.  12s. 


A  RIBBON  OF  IRON. 

By  ANNETTE  M.  B.  MEAKIN. 

Illustrated.  6s. 

^•“An  account  of  two  ladies’  journey  across  Siberia,  with  interesting  sidelights 
upon  the  manners  and  methods  of  Russian  official  and  native  life  there.” —  Outlook. 

NEW  6s.  FICTION. 

LAFAYETTE  MeLAWS. 

WHEN  THE  LAND  WAS  YOUNG. 

“You  have  Mistress  Antoinette  so  new  and  living  herself  that  she  makes  all  the 
rest  alive  ;  without  her  the  book  would  still  have  been  readable,  but  with  her  it  is 
WORTH  heading.’  ’ — Bookman . 

JULIAN  STURGIS. 

STEPHEN  CALINARI. 

“  Full  of  life,  smart  dialogue,  and  good  character-drawing.  His  gallery  of  por¬ 
traits  will  bear  comparison  with  any  we  have  seen  of  late  years.” — Literature. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

NEW  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

“  Mr.  Hewlett  is  certainly  the  prince  of  our  literary  story-tellers.” — Athemeum. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS. 


CARDIGAN. 

“  A  moving  tale,  told  with  spirit  and  with  much  fine  language  and  patriotic 
fervour.” — Literature. 

BERNARD  CAPES. 

LOVE  LIKE  A  GIPSY. 

“  The  whole  narrative  is  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  romance.” 

Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Bernard  Capes  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  more  literary  romancers,  and  ‘  Love 
like  a  Gipsy’  is  a  good  example  of  his  work.” — Speaker. 

TOM  GALLON. 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  BETTER. 

Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

“  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  since  the  great  days  when  a  luxurious  public  could 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  piquant  and  seasonable  tale  from  the  pen  of  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Dickens.” — British  Weekly. 


10/-  A  HEAD  PER  WEEK  FOR  HOUSE  BOOKS. 

By  Mrs.  C.  S.  PEEL.  3s.  6d. 

An  indispensable  manua|  for  Housekeepers. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTI).,  Westminster. 


SOCIETY  FOR 

!  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 


THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION.  Egypt  and  Chaldasa. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and  over 
470  Illustiations,  including  3  coloured  Plates,  demy  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
24s.  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  48s. 

[This,  the  fourth  of  the  English  Editions  of  Les  Origtnes ,  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  author,  who  has  incorporated  into  it  results  of  recent  research  in 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  and  submitted  at  the  same  time  the  theories  founded  on 
these  results  to  a  searching  criticism.  This  work  and  the  two  succeeding 
volumes,  it  may  be  safely  said,  are  the  most  important  contributions  which  have 
ever  appeared  on  the  early  History  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.] 

THE  HOLY  GOSPELS.  With  Illustrations  from  the 

Old  Mastets  of  the  XIVth,  XYth,  and  XVIth  Centuries. 

More  than  30D  works,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  events  of  Our  Lord’s  life, 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools  for  the  subject  of  these  Illustrations.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  384  (imperial  4to.)  pages,  and  over  350  Illustrations,  48  of  these  being  separate 
Plaies  printed  in  two  tints.  Half-bounci,  paste-grain  roan,  47s.  6d.  ;  whole-bound, 
paste-grain  roan,  56s. 

“  No  more  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Gospels  has  ever  been  produced  in  English, 
nor  any  that  appioaches  this  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  Illustrations.” 

Church  Times. 

“  The  pictures  are,  to  all  who  can  appreciate  religious  art,  uncommonly  beauti¬ 
ful.” — Queen. 

STAR  ATLAS.  Containing  Maps  of  all  the  Stars  from 

i  to  6  5  magnitude  between  the  North  Pole  and  340  South  Declination,  and 
of  all  Nebul?e  and  Star  Clusters  in  the  same  Region  which  are  visible  in 
Telescopes  of  moderate  powers.  With  Explanatory  Text  by  Dr.  Hermann 
J.  Klein.  Translated  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  M.R.I.  A.,  F.L.S.  With 
iS  Maps.  Third  Edition  (R.A.  and  Dec.,  brought  up  to  1900,  as  far  as  text  is 
concerned).  Revised  and  enlarged.  Imp.  4to.  cloth  boards,  10s. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.  Illustrating  the 

History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the.  Reformation,  and 
that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.  By  Edmund 
McClure,  M.A..  M.R.I.A..  F.L.S.  Containing  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides 
some  50  Sketch  Maps  in  the  Text.  4to.  cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 

“  Both  the  readers  of  ancient  Church  history  and  of  modern  missionary  records 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  it  for  their  assistance.” — Guardian . 

“A  great  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholarship  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
Atlas.” — Academy . 

THE  BIBLE  ATLAS  OF  MAPS  AND  PLANS  TO 

ILLUSTRATE  THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  APOCRYPHA.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  ;  also  a  Complete 
Index  to  the  Geographical  Names  in  the  English  Bible  bv  Sir  George  Grove. 
Sixth  Edition.  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

|  [This  work  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  brought 
up  by  this  competent  authority  to  date.] 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix  bringing  the  book 
up  to  the  end  of  1900.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“  The  volume  is  likely  to  make  good  its  title  of  a  ‘  handy  book.’” — Times. 

“This,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Dr.  Cutts’  numerous  and  admirable 
works,  has  proved  itself  an  indispensable  companion  to  thousands  of  Churchmen.” 

Church  Bells. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.  A  H  omily  of  Clement 

of  Alexandria,  entitled  “  Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  is  Being  Saved  V”  Bj*  the. 
Rev.  P.  Mordaunt  Barnard.  Small  post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the  Rev.  f.  c. 

Wood  ho  use,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  the  Soul  in  the  World.”  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE:  SOUNDING  THE 

OCEAN  OP'  AIR.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  of  Boston  in  December,  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M. 
Small  post  8vo.  wdth  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.  The  Machinery  of 

the  Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College, 
U.S.A.  Small  post  8vo.  wdth  several  Diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION :  the  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition,  Edited  by 
Professor  Alfred  Lodge.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear ’s  pages  are.  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  convincing  ."—Literature. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS  IN  FIELD  AND  CARDEN. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  P\ L.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

EARLY  BRITAIN  ANGLO-SAXON  BRITAIN.  By 

the  late  Grant  Allen.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


London:  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.; 

43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  E.C.  Brighton  :  129  NORTH  STREET. 
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The  List  of  Applications  is  now  open,  and  will  close  on  or  before  Monday,  the  25th,  at  4  o’clock  p.m. 


This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  pursuant  to  the  Companies  Acts,  1S62  to  1900. 


THE 

LONDON  (RIVERSIDE)  COLD  STORAGE  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 


SHARE  CAPITAL- 

100, 000  Six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Convertible  Preference  Shares  of 

£1  each...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £100,000 

120,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  £120,000 

£220,000 

4i  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK,  £80,000. 


The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  Mortgage  on  the  Freehold  Property  of 
the  Company,  and  by  a  floating  charge  on  the  Company’s  undertaking  in  favour  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stockholders,  excluding  uncalled  capital  and  after 
acquired  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued  and  transferable  in  sums  of  £i  and  multiples 
of  £i,  and  registered  in  the  Company’s  books.  In  the  event  of  the  winding  up  of 
the  Company,  whether  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  repay¬ 
able  at  105  per  cent.  The  Company  reserves  the  power  to  redeem  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  Debenture  Stock  at  105  per  cent,  on  or  after  the  31st  December,  1950. 

The  Preference  Shares  confer  the  right  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential 
Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  right  to  repayment  of  Capital  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  per  Share,  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

In  addition,  the  Preference  Shareholders  will  be  entitled  to  convert  their  holdings 
or  any  part  thereof  into  Ordinary  Shares  on  January  1st,  1905,  or  within  six  calendar 
months  thereafter,  on  giving  at  least  three  calendar  months’  previous  notice  to  the 
Company  of  their  intention  so  to  do. 

The  Interest  on  the  Debenture  Stock  and  the  Dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares 
will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  in  each  year,  the  first 
payment  being  on  the  1st  July,  1902,  calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the 
instalments. 


ISSUE  OF  100,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

120,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH,  AND  £80,000  4A  PER 
CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Payable  as  follows  : 

DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

On  Application  . .  ..  . .  £5  per  cent. 

On  Allotment . £10  ,, 

One  Month  after  Allotment  . .  ..  ..  ..  £10  ,, 

PREFERENCE  AND  ORDINARY  SHARES. 

On  Application .  . .  . .  2/6  per  Share 

On  Allotment  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2/6  ,, 

One  Month  after  Allotment . 5/-  ,, 

The  Balance  in  each  case  will  be  payable  as  and  when  required  in  calls  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent,  each  on  the  Debenture  Stock,  and  5s.  each  on  the  Preference 
and  Ordinary  Shares,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months  each. 

The  whole  of  the  4 1  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  has  been  applied  for. 

Of  the  120,000  Ordinary  Shares,  90,000  will  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  to  the  Vendors 
in  part  payment  of  consideration  ;  the  balance  of  30,000  has  been  applied  for  and 
will  be  allotted  in  full. 

30,000  of  the  Preference  Shares  have  also  been  applied  for,  and  the  balance  of 
the  Preference  issue  is  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par. 


THE 

London  (Riverside)  Cold  Storage  Co. 

ULIIMIITIEID. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

His  Grace  THE  DI  KE  OF  ABERCORN,  K.G.,  61  Green  Street,  Park 
Lane,  W. 

The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  KINTORE,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  5  Portman 
Street,  W. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  KINTORE,  P.C.,  G.C.M  G.  (Director, 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway),  5  Portman  Street,  W.  {Chairman). 

Col.  CUTHBERT  LARKING,  J.P.  (Director,  Frederick  Leyland  &  Company  j 
(1900),  Limited),  Layston  Lodge,  Buntingford. 

HENRY  LIDSTONE,  Esq,  (Lidstone  &  Co.,  Provision  Importers),  37  Great 
Tower  Street,  E.C. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Esq.  M.I.E.S.  (late  Superintendent  Engineer,  City  of  St. 
Petersburg  New  Waterworks  Company),  55  Moorgate  Court,  E.C. 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 

ALFRED  TALBOT,  Esq.,  Stoney  Lane  Cold  Stores,  Tooley  Street,  S.E. 

BANKERS. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANKING  CO., 
LTD.,  75  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  PIM,  VAUGHAN  &  CO.,  1  Drapers’  Gardens,  E.C.,  and 
Stock  Exchange. 


SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Trustees — Messrs.  ARNOLD  and  HENRY  WHITE,  12  and 
14  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

For  the  Company — Messrs.  DALE,  NEWMAN  &  HOOD,  75  and  76  Corn- 
hill,  E.C. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

To  the  Vendor  Company — W.  F.  COTT,  79^  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

To  this  Company— G.  T.  HARRAP,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  5  Budge 
Row,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR. 

W.  H.  WATERMAN,  7  Cullum  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

F.  K.  WIFFIN  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  14  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 

W.  W.  FUTCHER,  F.C.A.,  103/106  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Directors  will  allot  is  the  whole  of  the 
Debenture  Stock,  the  whole  of  the  Preference  Shares,  and  the  30,000  Ordinary 
Shares  now  being  issued. 

The  present  issue,  after  providing  for  the  acquisition  and  completion  of  the  Cold 
Stores  as  set  out  below,  leaves  ,£20,000  for  working  capital  and  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  or  from  the  Bankers  or  Brokers. 
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COOPER  COOPER  Sl  CO.  (1901),  LIMITED. 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862-1900. ) 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  -  £70,000 

Divided  into  20,000  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and 
50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

The  Preference  Shares.will  have  priority  as  to  Capital  over  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

No  debentures  will  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  preference 
shareholders. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  above-named  company  is  issuing  a  prospectus 
dated  the  6th  day  of  Nowmber,  1901,  inviting  subscription  at  par  for  18,900 
PREFERENCE  SHARES  and  10,990  ORDINARY  SHARES,  payable  as 
■follows  : — 

On  Application . £0  2  6 

On  Allotment  ..  ..  0  7  6 

Two  Months  after  Allotment  ..  0  10  0 


£1  0  0  per  share. 

I, 100  Preference  Shares  and  6,010  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  taken  by  the  j 
Subscribers  to  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  leaving  33,000  Ordinary  Shares  I 
for  future  issue. 

DIRECTORS. 

J-  F.  KEMPSON,  Crow  Lees,  Leicester  (Chairman  of  Kempson  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

N.  FRANK  N ALDER,  94  St.  George’s  Square,  London,  S.W. 

J.  C.  GOODE,  29  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Managing  Director. 

Two  Directors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Vendors  after  allotment. 


SOLICITORS. 

HOLLAMS,  SONS,  COWARD  &  HAWKSLEY,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


BANKERS. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Limited, 
1 12  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


BROKERS. 

BOWERMAN  &  CARTLAND.  2  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  and 
Stock  Exchange. 

AUDITORS. 

JACKSON,  PIXLEY,  BROWNING,  HUSEY  &  CO.,  5S  Coleman  Street, 

London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY.— H.  G.  HEMMERDE. 


OFFICES  . — 8oa  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Prospectus  states,  among  other  things,  That  the  subscription  lists  will  be 
opened  on  Monday,  November  25th,  and  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
November  27th,  1901. 

That  the  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  as  a  going 
concern  as  from,  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June,  1901,  on  the  terms  of  the  contract 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  Wholesale  Tea  business  of  COOPER,  COOPER  AND 
JOHNSON,  LTD.,  together  with  the  Agencies  and  Retail  Grocery  businesses 
carried  on  under  the  well-known  name  of  COOPER,  COOPER  &  CO.  (founded  in 
the  year  1866),  at  the  following  premises  : — 

Market  Buildings,  Mincing  Lane, 

209  Oxford  Street, 

47  King  William  Street,  E.C., 

68  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C., 

21  Wenbourne  Grove, 

27  Holborn,  E.C., 


25  Lowther  Arcade,  Strand, 

266  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 

199  Rye  Lane,  Peckham, 

51  North  Street,  Brighton, 

108  Commercial  Road,  Bournemouth, 
1 15  Christchurch  Road,  Boscombe. 


That  under  the  Agreement  dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1901,  the  Company 
will  acquire  the  valuable  assets  in  connection  with  these  businesses,  consist ing  of 
stock,  book  debts,  and  the  benefit  of  the  leases  or  agreements  for  leases,  of  above 
premises,  plant,  fixtures  and  office  furniture  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  depart¬ 
ments,  which  stand  in  the  books  of  the  late  Company  at  the  value  of  .£31,134  12s.  »2d. 
as  shown  by  the  following  balance  sheet  prepared  by  and  certified  to  by  Mr. 
Ernest  I.  Husey,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  Pixley  &  Co.  : — • 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1901. 

Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Sundry  Creditors  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,011  n  o 

Bad  Debt  Reserve  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  9837 

Surplus  representing  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  33,841  7  1 

Divided  as  under  : — 

Profits  for  Six  months  (the  profits  on  the  Wholesale 

Department  being  taken  as  Jjths  of  nine  months)..  2,706  14  n 
Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  31,134  12  2 


.£33,341  7  1 


£37,951  1  I: 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

By  Sundry  Debtors  and  Bills  Receivable  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  17,103  15  6 

Stock  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  11,735  1  6 

Cash  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  ..  ..  1,155  o  2 

Fixtures  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  3,151116 

Leases  . 4,805  13  o 


£37,95r  1  8 

12th  September,  1901. 

The  Directors,  THE  LE  VALLON  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,  — I  hereby  certify  the  above  Balance  Sheet  to  be  correct. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  in  the  case  of  the  shops  shows  the  profit  earned 
between  the  1st  January  and  30th  June,  1901,  during  which  period  the  shops  were 
carried  on  under  my  Receivership. 

The  other  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  fpr  a  period  of  nine  months,  being  dated 
from  the  1st  October,  1900,  the  reason  being  that  stocks  were  taken  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  on  that  date,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shops,  on  the  31st  December. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  ERNEST  I.  HUSEY,  of  the  Firm  of  Jackson,  Pixley  &  Co., 
Receiver,  Manager,  and  Liquidator. 

That  the  above-mentioned  amount  of  ,£17, 103  15s.  6d.,  “  Sundry  Debtors  and  Bills 
Receivable,-'  is  guaranteed  by  the  Vendors. 

That,  as  will  be  seen,  no  amount  whatever  has  been  included  in  the  above  certifi¬ 
cate  for  the  goodwill,  trade  marks  and  registered  designs,  &c.  In  order,  however, 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1900,  the  nominal  sum  of 
,£250  has  been  inserted  in  the  purchase  contract  as  the  price  of  the  goodwill,  which  in 
the  year  1898  was  sold  for  upwards  of  £70,000. 

That  the  nett  profits  as  above,  after  deducting  Manager’s  remuneration  and 
all  other  expenses,  amount  to  £2,706  14s.  nd.  for  the  six  months 
ending  30th  June,  1901,  being  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  ..  ..  £5,413  9  10 

It  requires  to  pay — Six  per  cent,  on  20,000  Preference  Shares  £r,2oo 
Ten  per  cent,  on  17,000  Ordinary  Shares  ..  1,700 

-  2,900  o  o 

Which  would  leave  a  surplus  available  for  further  Dividends, 

Reserve,  &c.  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £2,533  9  10 

That  no  Debentures  will  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Pre¬ 
ference  Shareholders. 

That  Mr.  John  Charles  Goode,  who  has  managed  the  business  during  Mr. 
Husey’s  Receivership,  will  act  as  Managing  Director  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
has  subscribed  the  Memorandum  of  Association  for  5,000  Ordinary  Shares. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  the 
Agreements,  and  Mr.  Husey’s  Certificate,  together  with  the  Accounts  therein 
referred  to,  can  be  seen  by  intended  applicants  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Company  before  the  list  of  subscriptions  is  closed. 

That  application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
settlement  in  the  Company’s  shares. 

That  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  and  Brokers  of  the  Company. 

This  notice  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  subscribe  for 
shares. 


SUPER-AERATION,  LIMITED. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  EXPLAINED. 

N  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  Super- Aeration, 

Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  Edward 
Wolseley  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  for  confirmation  the  resolution 
passed  on  October  29  providing  for  the  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  FrankS.  S  Bennett)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that  those  who  most  severely  condemn  the  formation  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  flota¬ 
tion  of  these  companies  has  .  been  carried  out  on  lines  which  have 
become  familiar  in  connection  with  certain  mining  finance  companies,  which 
used  their  own  capital  in  subscribing  to  their  own  offspring,  with  the 
result  that  the  cash  resources  of  their  subsidiary  companies  being  chiefly 
forthcoming  from  the  exchequer  of  the  parent  company,  the  whole  group 
necessarily  formed  a  financial  euifice  so  artificial  and  unsound  that  the  liquidation 
of  one  of  the  group  meant  the  collapse  of  the  whole  structure.  He  wanted  them  clearly 
to  understand  that  these  subsidiary  companies  of  theirs  had  not  come  into  existence 
under  such  circumstances  ;  nor  would  he  be  connected  with  any  such  rotten  system 
of  finance.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  he  would  again  state  that  the  formation  of 
these  companies  was  not  so  much  sought  after  by  the  directors  as  by  peop  e  in 
various  districts,  who,  seeing  the  possibilities  for  the  future  in  the  business, 
clamoured  for  the  right  for  those  districts  for  concessions  to  form  companies  for  them. 
Substantial  deposits  were  paid  by  these  individuals  as  forfeit  money  on  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  concessions  for  the  formation  of  those  companies.  It  was  only  their  care 
as  directors  to  see  that  their  holdings  in  these  companies  were  sufficiently  large,  and 
that  sufficient  working  capitals  were  subscribed  to  give  the  business,  in  their 
opinion,  a  chance  of  success.  Had  they  been  able  to  foresee  the  future  as  well  as 
some  of  their  financial  critics,  he  thought  they  might  frankly  admit  that 
they  should  have  changed  their  programme  to  the  extent  of  having  fewer  and 
larger  provincial  companies  ;  bu'  beyond  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
any  error  of  policy  had  been  committed.  The  question  of  their  patents  and  com¬ 
petitors  was,  he  thought,  a  much  more  serious  line  of  criticism,  affecting,  as  it  did, 
the  very  basis  of  their  commercial  existence.  But  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  “the  similar  processes  being  worked  with  impunity”  have  all  been 
investigated  by  their  experts,  and  at  a  not  distant  date  the  result  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  may  become  apparent  in  a  manner  not  too  pleasant  to  some  of 
the  persons  now  working  them.  But  wt-re  they  really  competitors  worth  the 
name  ?  He  was  able  to  state  that  inquiries  made  at  the  office  of  one  of 
them,  and  one  to  which  the  Westminster  Gazette  referred  not  very  long  ago 
as  a  champion  ready  and  eager,  to  do  battle  with  Super-Aeration,  elicited  the 
fact  that  this  particular  competitor’s  limit  of  competition  was  reached  —  nay, 
even  passed— when  they  were  requested  to  execute  an  order  for  half  a  dozen 
machines,  which,  manufactured  on  a  commercial  basis,  should  have  involved  a 
capital  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  only.  He  did  not  want  to  say  too  much  at  the 
moment  as  to  the  steps  they  were  taking,  and  proposed  to  take,  in  regard  to  these 
similar  processes.  At  present  they  have  proceeded  no  further  than  their  “  pro¬ 
visional  protection”  stage,  and.  he  doubted  if  many  of  them  ever  would.  Some  at 
least  of  them,  they  were  advised,  were  infringements  of  patents  owned  by  the 
Super- Aeration  Company.  As  to  the  value  of  their  own  patent,  they  were  advised 
by  technical  experts,  as  well  as  patent  agents  and  leading  counsel,  that  their 
position  was  an  excellent  one  ;  but  to  this  he  would  add  that  practical  experience 
had  shown  that  the  difficulties  of  organising  such  a  business  as  theirs  could  only  be 
overcome  with  the  aid  of  very  large  financial  resources  and  powerful  influence. 
These  resources  and  influence  they  had  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  ;  but  he  did  not 
imagine  that  every  individual  or  mushroom  syndicate  claiming  to  possess  an  inven¬ 
tion  similar  to  their  own.  would  be  able  to  get  over  these  initial  difficulties.  His 
honest  and  convinced  opinion  was  that  the  question  of  competition  was  a  grossly  exag¬ 


gerated  bugbear.  For  various  reasons— which  he  explained — and  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  now  a  very  large  stock-in-trade,  a  magnificent  organisation,  and  a  machine 
with  which  they  could  challenge  the  world’s  comparison,  he  said  that  serious  com¬ 
petition  was  as  yet  non-existent,  and,  as  an  important  daily  paper  said  that  morning, 
they  were  first  in  the  field  and  had  not  hidden  their  light  under  a  bushel.  For  the 
rest,  they  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  situation  than  anyone  else  could  tell  them, 
and  he  confidently  recommended  them  to  compare  quietly  and  carefully  what  they 
were  doing  with  what  others  were  doing,  being  certain  that  the  comparison  would 
convince  them  of  the  straightforwardness  and  reliability  of  what  he  had  told  them. 
He  proposed  that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
company  held  on  October  29  last— namely,  “  That  the  company  be  wound  up 
voluntarily  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  confirmed.” 

Mr.  Buckland  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Edmund  Lee  desired  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  com¬ 
pany  be  wound  up  compulsorily.  He  personally  had  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  the  undertaking,  having  bought  his  shares  at  £5,  and  he  wished  to 
have  an  independent  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  this  company.  Mr.  Glegg, 
he  maintained,  was  not  independent,  and  he  would  propose  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Basden  as  liquidator. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  advised  by  the  solicitor  that  no  amendment  could  be 
put  to  the  resolution  that  he  had  propDsecl,  which  must  be  either  passed  or  rejected  ; 
but  Mr.  Lee  could  nominate  any  other  liquidator  than  the  one  named  in  the  notice. 

On  the  resolution  being  put  it  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Glegg  as  liquidator,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  McKillop,  M.P. 

Mr.  Lee  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Basden  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Little  seconded  this. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  on  a  show  of  hands,  and  the  original  resolution 
carried. 

Mr.  Little  formally  demanded  a  poll,  but  five  'members  holding  together  3,000 
shares  not  being  forthcoming,  the  Chairman  declared  the  resolutions  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

"MEXICAN  NATIONAL  eASLROAO  COMPANY 

[READJUSTMENT. 

TO  ALL  HOLDERS  OF  BONDS  AND  STOCK  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

rT''HE  deposit  of  over  97  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding 

JL  6  per  cent.  Second  Mortgage  Series  “  A  ”  Bonds,  due  1917,6  per  cent.  Second 
Mortgage  Series  “  B  ”  Bonds,  due  1917,  and  6  per  cent.  Income  Mortgage  Bonds, 
due  1937,  and  over  86  per  cent,  of  the  Stock  (Voting  Trust  Certificates)  under  the 
Plan  and  Agreement  for  the  Readjustment  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  dated  October  8,  1901,  being  assured,  the  undersigned  hereby  give  notice  that 
the  said  Plan  is  DECLARED  OPERATIVE. 

The  time  for  further  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stock  of  the  Company  without  charge 
has  been  extended  to,  and  including  November  30,  1901,  after  which  date  (but  only 
for  such  time  as  the  Managers  may  fix  by  notice)  deposits  of  said  Bonds  and  Stock 
will  be  accepted  only  upon  a  cash  payment  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  Bonds, 
and  a  cash  payment  of  $2  per  share  of  Stock  deposited. 

Holders  of  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company  6  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
(Prior  Lien)  Gold  Bonds,  dated  June  1st,  1887.  not  yet  deposited,  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  Bonus  of  $15  per  Bond  mentioned  in  the  Plan,  and  their  attention  js 
called  to  the  NOTICE  of  the  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  6  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  (Prior  Lien)  Gold.  Bonds, 
dated  June  1st,  1887,  will  cease  to  draw  interest  on  June  1st,  1902,  on  which  date 
they  will  become  payable. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 

bPLYER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 
London  and  New  York,  November  16,  1901. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
UNICORN. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Old  Scores  and  New  Readings. 

Discussions  on  Music  and  Musicians.  By  JOHN  F.  RUNCI- 
MAN  (“J.  F.  R.”).  Imp.  i6mo.  Cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

Old  Scores  and  New  Readings. 

With  a  New  Chapter  on  William  Byrde. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  ARTIST’S  LIBRARY.” 

Constable. 

By  C.  J.  HOLMES.  Fcap.  4to.  With  24  Full-page  Plates. 
Cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  net. 

JUST  READY. 

Constable. 

By  C.  J.  HOLMES.  Yol.  V.  of  “The  Artist’s  Library.” 
Edited  by  LAURENCE  BIN  YON. 

%*  Vols.  I. -IV.  are  HOKUSAI,  by  C.  J.  Holmes  ;  GIOVANNI 
BELLINI,  by  Roger  E.  Fry  ;  ALTDORFER,  by  T.  Sturge 
Moore  ;  and  GOYA,  by  Will  Rotiienstein.  2s.  6d.  net  each  ; 
or  half  buckram,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

WITH  FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES. 

Shakespeare  not  Bacon. 

Some  Arguments  from  Shakespeare’s  Copy  of  “  Florio’s  Montaign.” 
By  FRANCIS  P.  GERVAIS.  Demy  4to.  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

“  Very  useful,  particularly  in  its  admirably  reproduced  facsimiles.” — Literature. 
“  The  reasoning  is  followed  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  fore z.”— Spectator. 


The  Day  of  Small  Things. 

By  ISABEL  FRY.  Imp.  i6mo.  gilt  on  back,  both  sides,  and 
top,  5s.  net. 

“  Nowhere,  save  in  ‘A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,’  will  you  find  the  twilight  of 
childhood  so  delicately  and  veraciously  illumined.’' — Otitlook. 

“  This  book  stands  out  as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired,  record . In  its  way  it 

is  very  nigh  perfection.1' — Academy. 


Aphrodite  against  Artemis : 

A  Tragedy.  By  T.  STURGE  MOORE.  Small  4to.  cloth, 
gilt  back  and  sides,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“We  can  honestly  say  that  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  has  produced  a  work  that  is  full  of 
power  and  beauty — a  work  of  real  genius.’’ — Glasgow  Herald . 

FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

In  Memorsam. 

By  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON.  With  134  Large  Rubri¬ 
cated  Initials  (all  different)  from  designs  from  Blanche  McManus. 
Medium  8vo.  (9!  x  6  inches),  printed  in  red  and  black  from  re¬ 
markably  bold  type,  bound  in  cream  and  gold,  and  encased  in  a 
box  ready  for  presentation.  Only  100  copies  were  printed  for 
England,  which  are  numbered.  10s.  6d.  net. 


EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

A  Short  Day’s  Work : 

ESSAYS,  POEMS,  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  By  MONICA 
PEVERIL  TURNBULL.  With  a  Portrait  and  a  Prefatory 
Memoir.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 


London  :  AT  THE  UNICORN,  7  Cecil  Court,  W. C. 


Messrs.  NISBJET  &  CO.  have  now  pub¬ 
lished  the  Complete  Edition  of 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

10/6  net  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  and  6/- 

A  New  Series  and  a  New  Issue,  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Extra  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A  SPECIAL  PRESENTATION  EDITION 

Beautifully  printed  on  Large  Paper.  With  18  Illustration  by 
Mr.  Christy. 

NOTE.— These  are  the  only  editions  of  “The  Dolly 
Dialogues  ”  now  issued.  Handsomely  Bound  in  Gold. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  work  of  such  surpassing:  cleverness  and  originality  that  it  has  called  into  being 

a  multitude  of  imitators . Got  up  with  every  indication  of  perfect  taste . A  most 

acceptable  gift-book— one  of  the  best  of  the  season.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 


ROBESPIERRE: 

A  Study  and  Biography. 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Author  of 
“  Danton,”  “  Paris,”  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  16s. 

USMSTORIEP  IN  H I STO  RY. 

Portraits  of  Some  Famous  Women  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

ByGABRIELLE  FESTING. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  chief  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  many  quaint  notes  of  life  and  customs  in 
the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  QUEEeM 
VICTORIA. 

By  Mrs.  GERALD  GURNEY. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“It  has  been  left  for  Mrs.  Gurney  to  lift  a  veil  from  the  child-life  of  Queen 
Victoria,  which  enables  one  to  get  a  knowledge  of  her  Majesty’s  education  such  as 
no  previous  biographer  has  be  in  in  a  position  to  furnish.” — Scotsman. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  UmON  OF  HEARTS. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  may  be  doubted  if  ever  Katharine  Tynan  herself  has  written  a  more 
fascinating  tale.” — Scotsman. 

L.  T.  MEADE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WHEELS  OF  IRON. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  most  interesting,  if  pathetic,  tale.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 

A  WOMANS  MEMORIES  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“The  most  interesting  account  of  the  war  yet  published.” — St.  James's  Gazette-. 


STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  T*3E  LIBRARY. 

TREASON  AMP  PLOT: 

Struggles  for  Catholic  Supremacy  in  the  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

By  MARTIN  HUME. 

Demy  8vo.  1 6s. 

“  To  write  the  story  of  those  years  a  better  man  than  Major  Home  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen." — Atheneeitm. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM; 

Work  and  Life. 

By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 

Author  of  “John  Ruskin.  Social  Rerormer,”  &c. 

Demy  8yo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ITALY  TO-DAY  : 

A  Study  of  her  Politics,  her  Position,  her  Society,  and  her  Letters* 

Ey  BOLTON  KING  and  THOMAS  OKEY. 

With  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 

“  Will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  highly  valued 
volumes  on  Italian  life  and  prospects.” — World. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY. 

1814  1871. 

By  BOLTON  KING,  M.A. 

In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  24s.  net. 

“  Undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  the  birth  of  modern  Italy  that  has  yet  been 
written,  and  it  is  a  book  which  will  not  soon  be  superseded.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

BOUNGBROKE. 

By  WALTER  SICHEL. 

Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  Deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  comprehend  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  complex  figures  in  English  political  history.”—  Leeds  Mercury. 

London:  J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 
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A  Literary  Supplement  dealing  with  Christmas  books  will 
appear  on  7  December. 


IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  commiuiications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  suffering  from  influenza 
has  caused  much  more  than  political  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Politically,  it  is  true  his  illness  has  occurred  at 
a  particularly  unfortunate  moment  ;  but  his  words  will 
keep  and  there  will  be  other  occasions,  and  his  subject 
is  not  likely  to  be  antiquated  before  they  arrive.  Sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Balfour  is  of  course  real  and  wide  ;  he  is 
the  one  politician  whom  everybody  likes.  Considering 
his  position  it  is  astonishing  that  a  man  could  have  led  a 
party  and  faced  so  much  ill-tempered  opposition  without 
making  enmities.  Whether  or  no  his  good  temper  has 
damaged  his  political  force  need  not  be  discussed  ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  at  such  times  as  this  Mr.  Balfour  will 
always  find  that  to  be  a  gentleman  of  his  calibre  wins, 
as  nothing  else  can,  wide  friendship  and  appreciation 
from  the  public — even  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  absence  from  the  Conference  of  the  National 
Union  at  Wolverhampton  did  more  than  take  off 
“  the  gilt  and  gloss”  of  the  meeting.  The  practical 
value  of  such  a  Congress  depends  solely  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  for  a  great  speech  from  one  of  the  two 
or  three  statesmen  to  whom  the  public  care  to  listen. 
On  the  other  hand  why  should  anyone  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  vague  and  extended  discussions 
by  people  possessed  of  no  power  of  action  ?  One  M.P. 
may  have  spoken  excellently  on  education  and  other 
people  gave  vent  to  decorous  truths  concerning  local 
government,  redistribution  and  the  cost  of  the  war. 
But  there  was  no  poignancy  in  any  of  their  platitudes 
nor  particular  attractiveness,  for  the  bulk  of  people, 
in  their  personalities.  The  National  Union  has  its 
uses  and  has  been  skilfully  organised ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  its  credit  it  must  not  be  judged  any  more  than 
the  Church  of  England  by  its  annual  Congress.  The 
value  of  its  discursive  debates  is  great  in  the  minds  of 
the  movers  and  seconders  of  motions  ;  its  greatness 
does  not  extend  further.  Nevertheless  it  was  wise  not 
to  try  to  fill  Mr.  Balfour’s  place  with  a  dull  substitute, 
whose  only  claim  to  distinction  was  Cabinet  rank. 

Sir  John  Dixon  ITartland  moved  a  motion  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  war  bill,  which  we  wish  to 
use  as  a  peg  and  only  as  a  peg.  That  admirable 
ass,  the  income-tax  payer,  has  borne  his  burden 


with  exemplary  patience,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  best  be  careful,  lest  even  this  beast, 
like  Baalam’s,  should  turn  and  talk  to  him.  There 
has  been  certainly  no  sign  of  what  that  stark, 
strong  man,  Castlereagh,  once  described  as  “an 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  ”  ;  but,  should  the 
income-tax  payer  be  again  asked  to  bear  more  burden, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  feels  that  the  war  is  gradually 
flickering  out  and  the  country  no  longer  in  the  dangerous 
position  it  was  awhile  ago,  he  may  kick  hard.  When 
will  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  learn  that  to  pile  up  this 
beloved  tax  of  his — the  income-tax — is  more  folly  than 
finance  ?  The  financier  uses  a  fine  rapier  for  drawing 
the  blood  he  thirsts  for  and  must  have  :  has  not  Sir 
Michael  grasped  the  fact  that  his  favourite  weapon  is 
just  a  bludgeon  ? 

Lord  Lansdovvne’s  speech  at  Darlington  gave  further 
proof  that  the  present  Government’s  one  justification  is 
their  South  African  policy.  On  this  subject  Lord 
Lansdowne  himself  was  convincing  and  vigorous,  and 
showed  how  stale  and  unprofitable,  one  may  say  un¬ 
patriotic,  were  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  the 
Opposition.  But  what  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  positions 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  critics  when  he  became 
Government  apologist  for  foreign  affairs  in  general  !  Is 
there  a  single  merchant  having  business  relations  with 
China  who  would  feel  inclined  to  approve  the  corky 
buoyancy  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  attitude  ?  An  expression 
of  pious  desire  to  support  English  commercial  interests 
in  China  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  practical  neglect  of 
English  railways  and  English  prestige  in  the  Yang-tze 
district  ;  nor  is  an  affectation  of  official  omniscience 
consonant  with  the  appointment  of  a  man  devoid  of 
special  knowledge  to  undertake  commercial  negotiations 
with  China  :  Sir  James  Mackay  was  excellent  perhaps  as 
President  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta,  but 
there  his  qualifications  ceased.  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
record  in  America  gives  the  lie  not  less  directly  to  his 
general  complacency.  In  short  we  have  a  one-subject 
Government ;  but  that  subject  is  of  such  overwhelming 
importance  that  the  public  will  be  forced  to  give 
patient,  even  enthusiastic,  support  to  the  Ministry 
until  the  subject  is  finished.  After  that - •• 

We  have  an  admiration  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  ;  but 
frankly  his  speech  at  Glasgow  was  poor  stuff.  It 
resembled  one  of  those  pagoda-like  erections  of  the 
culinary  art  in  which  layers  of  the  real  composition  are 
separated  by  adventitious  sweets.  There  were  succes¬ 
sions  of  the  real  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  ridiculed  his 
leader’s  notion  that  representative  government  could  be 
established  immediately  on  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 
expressed  admiration  for  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  he  justified 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  he  sketched  his  imperial 
ambitions  ;  but  as  a  party  man  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
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him  to  sandwich  in  sweet  compliments  to  his  own 
party,  he  laboriously  inserted  a  compliment  to  the  leader 
he  had  attacked  and  spread  out  some  of  the  militant 
phrases  worn  out  by  oppositions  since  the  beginning'  of 
governments.  But  he  crowned  (or  capped)  the  contra¬ 
dictory  edifice  with  the  astounding  proposition  that  the 
greatest  question  of  all  was  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  would  not  so  insult  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  to  suppose 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  ;  his  mental  calibre  is  not 
so  restricted  ;  but  that  a  politician  who  is  accepted  as 
a  statesman  should  express  this  admiration  for  a  mere 
piece  of  machinery,  now  terribly  rusty  and  creaking,  is 
a  poor  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  party  spirit  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey  took  the  trouble  to  commend. 

Naturally  Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman  said 
nothing  at  Lancaster  which  anyone  would  wish  to 
remember  or  find  it  easy  not  to  forget ;  but  one  can 
appreciate  from  its  leader  the  reiterated  desire  that  the 
Liberal  party  should  “assert  itself”.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  delivered  himself  of  eight 
speeches  in  the  month.  But  in  them  all,  only  one 
point — and  even  this  has  been  read  into  his  words  by 
Radical  commentators — is  worth  serious  discussion. 
The  Liberal  party  when  the  war  is  over  is  not  likely  to 
rally  on  any  one  point  with  such  unanimity  as  on  the 
language  question  in  South  Africa.  Are  we  or  are  we 
not  to  give  official  sanction  to  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
tongue?  It  has  been  a  sort  of  axiom  of  Liberal  policy 
to  allow  as  much  freedom  and  privilege  as  possible  to 
localities  and  peoples  through  the  Empire  and  it  will 
be  maintained  by  all  sections  that  leave  to  use  their  own 
language  in  the  law  courts  would  be  a  graceful  conces¬ 
sion  consistent  with  Liberal  philosophy.  The  Liberal 
Imperialists  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reconsider  this 
question.  If  they  follow  the  lessons  of  history,  as  well 
as  the  advice  of  those  who  know  South  Africa  best,  they 
will  decide  that  the  official  co-existence  of  two  languages 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  productive  cause  of  international 
friction.  The  Boers  will  be  not  less  free,  but  in  the  sequel 
infinitely  less  quarrelsome  for  instruction  in  English. 
A  little  weakness  of  the  Government  on  this  one  point 
may  do  untold  harm  to  the  future  peace  of  the  country. 

Everyone  of  course  will  agree  with  Sir  Henry 
in  his  view  that  if  possible  the  union  of  the  South 
African  Dutch  with  the  Empire  should  resemble 
that  of  Scotland  with  England.  Unfortunately  the 
factors  in  the  two  situations  have  little  in  common.  In 
the  first  place  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
were  of  the  same  stock.  In  the  second  the  Scotch  beat 
the  English  at  Bannockburn,  and  so  though  there  were 
some  jealousies  there  was  no  bad  blood.  Thirdly  the 
Scotch  are  a  trading  nation,  which  the  Boers  at  present 
are  not.  The  Scotch  trading  classes  turned  Protestant 
and  dropped  the  French  Alliance.  Hence  an  under¬ 
standing  with  England  became  possible.  The  Boers 
rather  resemble  the  old-fashioned  Scotch  Lairds,  whose 
sympathies  remained  anti-English  until  a  long  way 
down  the  eighteenth  century.  Scotch  Commissions  of 
Supply  were  advocating  repeal  in  1770.  And  the 
latest  Scotch  historian  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
if  the  Scotch  Estates  had  continued  to  exist,  they  would 
before  the  eighteenth  century  was  out  have  involved 
the  two  countries  in  a  fresh  war.  Now  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  scheme  at  the  best  is  an 
eighteenth-century  Scotland  plus  the  Scotch  Parliament 
and  plus  a  great  alien  and  industrial  population,  largely 
English. 

Two  British  prisoners  have  been  shot  by  the  Boers 
and  Commandant  Fouche  has  written  to  our  officer 
in  command  to  say  so,  as  if  he  wished  definitely  to 
proclaim  that  henceforward  he  intended  to  put  the  war 
on  such  a  plane  of  brutality.  There  are  other  signs  of 
the  same  intention.  The  bloodthirsty  instinct  loosed, 
not  for  the  first  time  in  history,  by  the  long  pressure  of 
war  has  wreaked  itself,  we  know,  in  savage  cruelty  to 
the  Kaffirs  and  there  is  fear  if  the  savagery  continues 
that  the  natives  will  take  vengeance  into  their  own  hands. 
The  remnant  of  Boers  in  the  field,  who  are  estimated  to 
be  divided  into  seventy  detachments,  is  composed  of 
men  whose  native,  and  perhaps  admirable,  stubbornness 
has  been  driven  into  the  obstinacy  of  madness.  In 
Lord  Kitchener’s  weekly  list  which  included  276  Boers 


accounted  for  only  five  had  surrendered.  This  remnant 
means,  it  seems,  to  fight  to  a  finish  ;  and  the  finish 
comes  nearer  with  every  week’s  list.  We  have  had 
several  distinct  successes  during  the  week,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  reported  by  General  Knox  from 
the  south  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  :  Commandant 
Joubert,  two  field  cornets,  and  thirty-six  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  practically  the  whole  commando  accounted 
for.  A  plot  concocted  between  Louis  Botha  outside  and 
some  Boers  inside  Johannesburg  was  discovered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  It  was  too  absurd  to  be 
dangerous. 

The  new  Canadian  contingent  for  South  Africa  is  the 
answer  to  the  pessimists  who  have  been  busy  asserting 
that  never  again  would  the  colonies  come  forward  with 
offers  of  troops  for  Imperial  service.  Colour  was 
imparted  to  that  view  by  the  assertion  and  denial  that 
the  Dominion  Government  were  prepared  to  raise  and 
equip  another  body  of  mounted  men  if  the  Imperial 
Government  would  accept  it.  Canada  has  already 
played  so  admirable  a  part  in  South  Africa  that  there 
would  have  been  no  warrant  for  misgiving  if  she  had 
been  content  to  do  no  more.  This  new  contingent  of 
600  shows  that  neither  her  loyalty  nor  her  re¬ 
sources  have  been  exhausted.  What  Canada  is 
doing  we  are  assured  the  other  colonies  would  do  at 
once,  if  there  were  any  need.  Canada’s  further  con¬ 
tribution  will  be  valuable  to  Lord  Kitchener  in  a 
material  way  but  it  will  be  much  more  valuable  to 
the  Empire  in  a  moral  sense.  Especially  significant  is 
the  rally  to  the  recruiting  offices,  of  Canadians  who 
have  already  been  in  the  field.  Their  eagerness  to 
rejoin  disposes  of  another  fiction  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  cause  for  profound  discontent  during  their  previous 
term  of  service.  That  the  despatch  of  the  force  should 
be  hailed  with  more  enthusiasm  by  the  British  than  by 
the  French  Canadians  is  perhaps  only  natural,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Lord  Minto’s  chief  adviser  in 
this  matter  is  no  less  a  French  Canadian  than  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

A  good  deal  was  heard  before  the  Transvaal  Conces¬ 
sions  Commission  about  the  hand-in-glove  part  that  the 
Netherlands  South  African  Railway  Company  played 
with  the  Government  at  Pretoria.  It  might  not  in  exact 
legal  definition  have  been  an  alien  enemy  but  it  was 
certainly  not  the  part  of  an  alien  friend  to  blow  up 
bridges  in  British  territory,  and  to  make  and  sell  am¬ 
munition  to  the  Boer  Government,  all  of  which  the 
manager  Van  Kretschmar  confessed  his  company  had 
done.  Yet  this  same  Van  Kretschmar  had  the  audacity 
to  join  with  other  directors  in  suing  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett 
Fisher  for  libel  because  he  had  asserted  in  a  book  on 
“The  Transvaal  and  the  War”  that  the  company  had 
bribed  the  Volksraad  to  get  its  concessions.  The  jury 
quickly  decided  that  at  any  rate  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  company  having  actually  taken  part  in  hosti¬ 
lities  against  the  British  forces  and  the  judge  held  that  it 
was  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  disability  to  sue  as  an 
“  alien  enemy  ”  in  the  full  technical  sense.  Therefore 
judgment  for  defendant  with  costs  and  the  general 
opinion  that  the  company  got  its  deserts. 

Under  Lord  Curzon’s  vigorous  impulse  the  old 
question  of  agricultural  banks  for  India  has  been 
revived  in  a  practical  shape.  The  late  Famine  Com¬ 
mission  strongly  urged  the  measure  and  a  special 
committee  of  experts  has  now  examined  and  reported 
on  it.  Since  the  project  was  first  mooted  events  have 
moved  in  a  direction  to  make  it  more  feasible.  Capital 
has  become  more  diffused,  banks  and  joint-stock  enter¬ 
prise  more  familiar  to  the  people  and  the  spread  of 
education  has  made  the  agricultural  community  both 
more  ready  to  recognise  the  necessity  and  more  qualified 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  self-help.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  the  bank  to  have  any  vitality  must  be  a  mutual 
credit  association  formed  and  worked  by  the  villagers 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  members  only  and  confined 
to  agricultural  purposes.  The  suggestion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  admit  loans  to  meet  marriage  expenses  and 
the  like  is  more  than  questionable  under  any  limitations 
and  safeguards.  The  funds  must  eventually  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  associations  themselves  ;  but  at  the  outset 
they  may  be  helped  by  small  State  loans  or  financed  in 
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part  by  larger  urban  societies.  Official  audit  and 
control  is  still  deemed  essential.  Indeed  the  whole 
scheme  will  require  very  careful  nursing  and  too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  an  exotic  measure  with 
many  obstacles  to  overcome. 

A  most  curious  farrago  of  irreconcilable  facts  have 
been  telegraphed  during  the  week  from  South  America. 
The  small  republics  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  dumping  ground  for  extravagant  theories.  Some 
of  the  lies  have  come  direct  from  the  republics  them¬ 
selves.  Whenever  a  skirmish  occurs  each  party,  while 
confessing  to  certain  losses,  declares  that  the  other  side 
has  lost  at  least  twice  as  many.  In  sheer  figures  the 
whole  population  of  Colon  have  been  killed  off  long  ago. 
The  present  situation  even  when  the  truth  is  arrived  at 
is  sufficiently  contradictory.  The  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  are  fighting  in  strait  waistcoats  strapped 
on  by  the  United  States.  For  example  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Colon  is  only  permitted  on  the  understanding 
that  certain  quarters,  in  which  if  it  likes  the  whole 
population  may  gather,  shall  not  be  touched.  One 
might  disregard  the  whole  question  as  of  merely  local 
importance,  if  the  two  republics  had  not  selected  Panama 
as  their  battlefield.  There  they  touch  civilisation  and 
give  the  Americans  their  chance. 

Apart  from  the  action  of  the  LTnited  States  the  nature 
of  the  dispute  which  the  telegrams  have  done  so  much 
to  obscure  is  moderately  simple  for  South  America. 
Venezuela  in  spite  of  a  little  insurrection  of  its  own 
finds  time  to  help  the  Liberals  of  Colombia  who  wish 
to  oust  the  Conservative  Government.  The  sole  power 
of  the  Colombian  Liberals  has  lain  in  the  possession  of 
Colon.  In  the  field  the  Conservative  Government  has 
apparently  defeated  the  Liberals  and  is  advancing  on 
Colon  and  a  gunboat  threatens  to  bombard  the  town  ; 
but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  commanders  of 
foreign  ships  Captain  Foliaco,  the  commander  of  the 
gunboat,  has  consented  to  postpone  the  attack.  Such 
is  the  present  position  as  regards  the  two  States  ;  but 
complication  is  introduced  by  the  energetic  action  of 
the  United  States  whose  marines  have  been  landed 
both  at  Panama  and  at  Colon  and  the  two  bodies  have 
secured  the  working  of  the  railway  independently  both 
of  Colombia  and  of  Venezuela  and  of  their  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  There  is  possibility  of  further 
complications  in  the  action  of  Germany  who  is  now 
pressing  the  Venezuelan  Government,  which  is  showing 
itself  contumacious,  for  certain  arrears  of  debts.  Both 
causes  of  friction  will  soon  disappear,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Germany  is  not  less  interested  than  the 
United  States  in  the  future  of  South  America. 

Lieutenant  Blaskowitz  of  the  German  army,  on  the 
•eve  of  his  marriage,  gave  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends  according  to  custom.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
was  taken  back  to  his  lodgings  by  some  of  the  officers 
whom  he  had  entertained.  On  the  landing  some 
■dispute  occurred.  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz  struck  a 
brother  officer.  On  the  next  day  he  went  down  to  his 
wedding  when  he  was  summoned  back  by  telegram 
saying  that  he  must  fight  a  duel.  Though  he  could 
■not  remember  the  overnight  incident  and  though  he 
was  willing  to  apologise  fully  the  duel  was  forced  on 
by  the  Court  of  Honour  and  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz 
was  killed  at  the  first  shot.  It  was  a  pitiable  death 
and  the  tragedy  ought  to  put  an  end  to  military 
duelling  for  all  time.  The  courts  of  honour  were 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  in  1897  to  check  duelling. 
For  an  inexplicable  reason  they  forced  this  duel  on. 
The  Kaiser  at  once  suspended  the  colonel  of  Lieutenant 
Blaskowitz’s  regiment  and  the  career  of  the  insulted 
officer  is  finished  :  but  public  feeling  in  Germany  is  not 
likely  to  be  appeased  till  even  the  courts  of  honour 
are  unable  to  make  duelling  other  than'*a  criminal 
offence. 

The  Ministry  in  Athens  has  been  overturned ;  for  three 
days  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  violent  tumult ; 
newspaper  offices  and  Government  buildings  were 
attacked  ;  the  military  were  called  out  and  life  was  lost 
in  the  resulting  riots.  The  Queen  was  in  despair  and  the 
Metropolitan  forced  to  resign.  The  cause  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  by  Queen  Olga  that  the  New  Testament  should  be 


translated  into  modern  Greek.  The  silly  pride  of  the 
people,  somewhat  similar  to  the  debased  Roman  mob 
which  lived  on  largess  of  corn,  is  outraged  by  the 
suggestion  that  its  privilege  of  special  inability  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  classical  Greek  should  be  taken  away. 
Queen  Olga’s  suggestion  and  the  support  of  the  press 
were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  old  language  among 
the  soldiers  and  they  thought  it  better  to  open  the 
Scriptures  to  the  ignorant  than  to  keep  sacred  a  nega¬ 
tive  privilege.  But  literary,  political  and  religious 
sensitiveness  is  so  mingled  in  the  modern  Greek  that 
no  unravelling  is  possible.  If  one  cause  is  more  opera¬ 
tive  than  another,  it  is  perhaps  the  fear  that  Russian 
influence  is  at  work  to  deprive  the  Greek  Church  of  its 
special  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek. 

The  English  Church  was  governed,  someone  said, 
by  a  small  body  of  tired  men  ;  but  the  weariness  of 
excessive  work  does  not  deter  the  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford  from  the  exercise  of  superfluous  activities.  Dr. 
Perceval,  though  the  manner  of  expression  suggests 
haste,  has  found  time  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the 
“  Times”  on  some  bye-points  of  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  score  of  expediency  it  is  perhaps  a  mis¬ 
take  that  the  funds  of  the  Public  House  Trust  Company 
should  have  been  devoted  to  church  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  occasion  to  the  typical  Radical 
politician  for  repeating  his  favourite  phrase  that  “  the 
Church  is  founded  on  beer”.  But  inherently  there  is 
no  reason  why  money  got  from  a  well-regulated  public- 
house  should  be  considered  tarnished.  In  Lord  Grey’s 
scheme,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  half-way  house 
to  the  Gothenburg  system,  the  public  house  may  be 
made  a  harmless  and  pleasant  centre  of  intercourse,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  shows  himself  more  fanatic  than 
reformer  in  objecting  to  this  view.  As  to  his  further 
point  that  the  establishment  of  the  Trust  Public  Houses 
will  arrest  an  excellent  movement  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  licences,  it  shows  a  complete  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  object  and  nature  of  Lord  Grey’s  scheme. 

Bankrupt  solicitors  are  not  precisely  a  class  that  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  either  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession  or  the  public.  Unfortunately  the  decision 
of  the  Appeal  Court  on  Wednesday  shows  that  under 
the  law  as  it  stands,  unless  a  solicitor  has  been  struck  off 
theRolls,  the  Incorporated  LawSociety  has  no  discretion 
to  refuse  his  certificate,  however  undesirable  it  may  be 
that  he  should  practise.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  litigation  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
decided  in  one  case  that  there  was  a  discretion  to  refuse 
where  there  was  a  “just”  cause.  In  the  recent  case 
Mr.  Justice  Jelf  in  Chambers  had  held  the  same,  and  a 
Divisional  Court  of  three  judges  had  dismissed  an 
appeal  from  this  decision.  Now  the  Court  of  Appeal 
reverses  the  whole  series.  As  the  power  was  always 
considered  doubtful  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  pro¬ 
moted  a  Bill  which  is  at  present  before  Parliament  to 
confer  it,  and  this  decision  makes  it  plain  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  become  law. 

The  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  and  colouring  matter  in  foods  is  calculated 
grievously  to  alarm  the  trustful  housekeeper.  It  will 
be  a  shock  to  most  people  to  know  that  some  50  per 
cent,  of  the  dairies  in  London  use  colouring  matter  and 
preservatives  for  both  milk  and  butter;  but  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  colour  and  preserve  food  has  never  been 
so  prevalent  in  England  as  abroad.  German  sausages 
and  American  hams  are  both  extravagantly  adulterated 
with  chemicals  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  many  of  the  substances  used  are  not  less  well 
calculated  to  damage  the  digestion  of  men  than  to 
destroy  the  germs  of  decomposition.  Food,  especially 
imported  food,  is  growing  less  pure  every  year  and  the 
Committee  has  recommended  the  Government  abso¬ 
lutely  to  prohibit  the  use  of  formalin  preparations  and 
salts  of  copper  in  connexion  with  food.  Great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  purity  of  milk.  The  public  and  the  sellers 
of  milk  seem  to  have  agreed  that  it  is  better  to  use  pre¬ 
servatives  than  to  risk  wastage  ;  but  never  was  a  more 
foolish  economy.  Throwing  food  away  is  by  -  many 
degrees  less  wasteful  than  partaking  of  poisoned  food. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  considerable  body  of 
members  of  the  Zoological  Society,  who  have  been 
urging  reform  on  the  lines  laid  down  some  months 
ago  in  this  Review,  intend  to  insist  on  larger  and  less 
crowded  quarters  for  the  animals.  The  cardinal 
point  is  that  many  of  the  beasts  and  some  of  the 
birds  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  silly 
pride  to  boast  of  the  numbers  of  animals  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  one  spot.  We  do  not  want  a  con¬ 
geries  of  creatures,  but  a  garden  where  the  animals 
may  find  contentment  and  exhibit  their  characters  as 
well  as  their  skins.  On  a  practical  point  of  manage¬ 
ment  the  reformers  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  in  “The  Old  Zoo  and  the  New”  that  the 
cages  should  be  built  in  long  corridors,  rather  than 
contracted  rooms.  Free  motion  is  the  first  essential 
for  a  wild  creature’s  happiness. 

On  Saturday  last  the  stewards  of  Henley  Regatta  by 
a  large  majority  rejected  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grenfell  to  confine  the  regatta  to  crews  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  so  doing  they  were  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  principal  rowing 
cluhs  of  the  country.  The  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  entries  which  took  place  in  the 
“  Times  ”  last  July  was  undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the 
very  marked  dislike  of  English  amateur  oarsmen  to  the 
“  quasi  -  professional  ”  methods  of  the  Americans; 
methods  which  obeyed  the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of 
our  rules.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  any  amateur  sport  which  will  only  admit  true 
amateurs  and  exclude  those  who  make  a  business 
of  what  should  be  a  pastime.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
associations  similar  to  our  A.  R.A.  were  formed  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  These  associations 
have  changed  the  whole  course  of  procedure  at  Conti¬ 
nental  regattas  and  done  much  to  remove  the  taint  of 
professionalism,  partly  for  the  sake  of  sport  and  partly 
with  the  object  of  qualifying  their  members  to  compete 
at  Henleyr.  It  was  felt  by  the  majority  of  rowing  men 
here  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  exclude  them  from 
Henley  after  all  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and  it  was 
this  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  Continental  crews  that 
was  responsible  for  the  decision  of  the  Henley  stewards. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  body  will  at  once  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  our  clubs  and  abolish  profes¬ 
sional  coaching  and  take  further  steps  to  make  sure  of 
the  amateur  status  of  competitors  from  the  United 
States  who  have  no  controlling  association  of  their 
own. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  an  increase  in 
the  bullion  and  coin  of  ^157,700  after  taking  into 
account  ^77,000  withdrawn  for  export ;  the  total  reserve 
is  lower  by7  ^56,000  and  the  proportion  stands  at  46^ 
per  cent,  representing  a  drop  of  jjj  per  cent,  for  the  week. 
There  has  been  very  little  business  transacted  in  the 
Funds  and  the  variations  have  been  unimportant — the 
market  however  closes  with  a  better  undertone  on  the 
more  satisfactory7  war  news.  The  serious  decline  in 
values  of  Home  Railway  shares  continues  and  there 
appears  little  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  position. 
The  course  of  prices  in  the  American  market  has  been 
downward,  although  the  exports  of  gold  from  New 
York  have  ceased,  thus  easing  the  money  market: 
the  serious  break  in  the  copper  market  will  how¬ 
ever  doubtless  have  a  reactionary  effect  on  American 
Railroad  shares  which  will  probably  go  lower.  The 
disappointing  profit  of  ^4,400  announced  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  Railway  as  against  jQ 12,000 
expected  caused  a  sharp  break  in  all  quotations 
of  that  company.  The  copper  situation  is  most  un¬ 
satisfactory,  the  price  of  the  metal  having  fallen 
£7  for  the  week,  owing  it  is  stated  to  2,500  tons 
having  been  thrown  on  the  market  unexpectedly.  Rio 
Tinto  shares  have  suffered  considerably  in  consequence, 
having  dropped  to  41^  sellers,  the  opening  price  of  the 
week  being  45^.  A  better  tone  is  noticeable  in  South 
African  mining  circles,  the  news  from  the  Transvaal 
being  regarded  favourably,  and  the  market  has  shown 
greater  elasticity.  The  West  African  market  has  been 
further  depressed  by7  the  terms  of  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary’s  letter,  and  other  markets  have  been  without 
special  feature.  Consols  gif.  Bank  rate  4  per  cent. 
(31  October,  1901). 


LITERARY  LEPROSY. 

VI  R.  HENLEY’S  appreciation  of  Robert  Louis 
■L*  A  Stevenson  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ”  called 
up  many  times  during  the  reading  a  very  familiar 
group  in  the  Iliad — with  just  a  slight  difference.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  enraged  hero,  who,  bestriding 
his  dead  friend  and  covering  him  with  his  shield,  looks 
fiercely  round  and,  shouting  defiance,  lays  valiantly 
about  him.  Mr.  Henley  bestrides  his  dead  friend,  he 
glowers,  he  is  very  fierce,  he  bawls,  he  carves  and 
stabs  savagely — but  the  object  of  his  carving  and 
stabbing  is  not  his  friend’s  slayer,  but  the  dead  friend 
himself.  Mr.  Henley  reminds  us  of  another  scene  in 
Homer.  He  recalls  the  valour  of  Hector — and  surely  Mr. 
Henley  should  be  proud  at  being  likened  to  Hector — 
who,  waiting  till  Apollo,  striking  the  armour  from 
Patroclus,  had  left  him  defenceless  and  Euphorbus  had 
thrust  in  his  spear  and  fled,  comes  forward  valiantly 
and  finishes  Patroclus,  boasting  loudly  of  the  deed. 
This  attack  on  Stevenson  would  have  been  unpleasant 
and  unworthy  enough,  if  published  in  his  lifetime  when 
Stevenson  could  answer,  but  published  long  after  his 
death,  it  becomes  in  plain  words,  the  only  words  that  fit 
the  offence,  cowardly  and  malignant.  We  come  to 
this  matter  cold;  no  parti  pris  affects  our  judgment. 
The  Saturday  Review  has  no  quarrel  of  its  own  with 
Mr.  Henley,  nor  are  we  R.  L.  S  enthusiasts.  We  never 
entered  thecharmed  circle ;  wenevercame  under  the  spell 
of  any  of  the  Three  Musketeers.  Indeed  we  ourselves 
have  ridiculed,  and  given  offence  by  so  doing,  the  sort  of 
sentimental  halo  with  which  silly  scribblers  have  tried 
to  invest  everything  Stevenson  did  or  said.  We  have 
no  liking  for  coteries,  and  above  all  we  loathe  the 
literary  coterie,  and  of  the  Stevenson  ring  we  have  said 
hard  things.  Therefore  we  could  not  be  prejudiced 
against,  almost  we  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of,  a 
true  straightforward  attempt  to  put  Stevenson  in 
his  right  place.  But  that  attempt  we  nowhere 
find  in  Mr.  Henley’s  article.  Instead  of  fair 
criticism,  of  open  and  deliberate  weighing  of 
Stevenson’s  merits  and  defects,  we  find  a  case  stated 
against  him  wholly  by  innuendo.  Anyone  who  knew 
Stevenson  and  his  work  only  by  what  Mr.  Henley 
has  said  of  him  would  conceive  him  a  poor  creature, 
who  sometimes  had  a  trick  of  talking  well,  to  whom 
fortune  and  friends,  especially  Mr.  Henley,  were 
marvellously  kind,  while  he  was  anything  but  equally 
considerate  to  his  friends  ;  and  that  withal,  the  half 
had  not  been  said  against  him  that  might  have  been, 
had  the  writer  of  the  article  been  a  less  generous  man. 
We  believe  in  all  seriousness  that  this  is  a  perfectly  fair 
summing  up  of  the  effect  on  the  reader  of  Mr.  Henley’s 
estimate.  Will  one  single  man  or  woman  who  knew 
Stevenson  say  that  that  is  a  just  portrait?  A  simple 
person  might  have  hoped  from  an  intimate  friend,  who 
claims  indeed  virtually  to  have  been  his  only  friend,  a 
kind  portrait  ;  we  ask  only  for  a  just  one.  But  let  us 
give  Mr.  Henley  all  the  points  we  can  in  his  favour. 
We  will  assume  that  his  is  one  of  those  noble  minds 
so  far  removed  from  all  human  weaknesses  that  to 
them  a  friend  is  the  same  as  a  foe,  and  a  dead 
friend  no  more  sacred  than  a  living  stranger.  His 
only  object  is  the  truth.  Even  so,  is  it  not  his 
duty  to  tell  the  whole  truth?  Does  this  lofty,  severely 
critical  standard  require  that  when  anything  is  said 
in  favour  it  should  so  be  said  as  to  leave  an  un¬ 
favourable  impression?  Stevenson,  we  are  told,  was 
a  good  talker  :  so  told  as  to  leave  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  mere  talker,  and  certainly  not  a  good  doer. 
His  books,  the  thing  which  made  Stevenson  famous  (one 
thorn  in  Mr.  Henley’s  side)  and  rich  (another  and  a 
sharper  thorn)  Mr.  Henley  passes  over  ;  they  are  none 
of  his;  he  prefers  “Esmond”  and  “Old  Mortality” 
(and  doubtless  “  The  Song  of  the  Sword  ”).  This 
is  really  artistic  malice.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  depreciation  of  Stevenson  was  his  stories  ; 
they  were  an  undoubted  fact  and  undoubtedly 
successful  ;  and  it  was  useless  seriously  to  maintain 
that  they  were  not  well  written.  Therefore  say  nothing 
about  them  save  to  suggest  comparison  with  the  very 
greatest  of  English  novels,  which  of  course  do  throw 
Stevenson’s  work  into  the  shade  :  though  none  but  th.e 
'  greatest  do.  That  is  artistic  belittling  if  you  will. 
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That  is  a  familiar  friend’s  contribution  to  his  dead 
friend’s  literary  reputation.  Savage  criticism  would 
have  been  generous  beside  it. 

But  that,  after  all,  does  not  go  to  Stevenson’s  char¬ 
acter.  That  he  was  no  saint  is  not  news  to  anything 
like  so  many  people  as  Mr.  Henley  chooses  to  pretend. 
If  Mr.  Henley  had  not  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil  to 
suggest  that  there  are  worse  things  behind  than  in  fact 
there  were,  the  public  would  still  have  been  without 
any  disposition  to  put  down  Stevenson  the  young  man 
as  abnormally  free  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  ; 
there  was  no  fear  of  its  taking  him  for  “  a  faultless 
monster”.  But  it  did  take  him  to  be  generous,  to  be 
kind,  to  be  a  gentleman.  Therefore  his  especial  friend  set 
to  work  carefully  to  undermine  that  impression.  A  story 
is  told  of  one  of  Stevenson’s  benefactions  which  might 
suggest  that  there  was  a  certain  offensiveness  and  mean¬ 
ness  behind  all  his  apparent  generosity.  His  kindness 
is  negatived  by  the  insistence  of  the  writer  on  his  own 
goodness  to  Stevenson  to  the  exclusion  of  reciprocal 
attentions  from  the  reader’s  purview.  Also,  we  are 
told  that  Stevenson  never  passed  a  mirror  without 
looking  at  himself :  the  inference  being  that  it  was 
only  for  himself  that  he  ever  really  cared.  Has  Mr. 
Henley  never  heard  of  a  man  or  a  woman  being  vain 
and  yet  sincerely  kind  in  heart?  Then  the  public 
illusion  as  to  Stevenson  being  a  gentleman  (in  the  true 
sense)  is  dispelled  by  the  information  that  there  are 
intimates  of  Stevenson  still  living  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  describe  him  in  a  word  of  three  letters.  If  they  thought 
Stevenson  a  cad  and  said  so  openly  while  he  was  alive, 
Mr.  Henley  has  much  to  learn  from  them.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  either  they  or  Stevenson  that 
readers  of  Mr.  Henley’s  article  will  be  calling  a  cad. 

But  the  most  serious  false  suggestion  in  the  whole 
article  is  that  which  is  put  forward  to  explain  the 
estrangement  between  the  two  friends  after  1888  when 
Stevenson  was  at  Saranac  in  America.  From  that 
time,  we  are  led  to  understand,  Stevenson  ceased  to  be 
himself,  ceased  to  be  Mr.  Henley’s  friend,  whom  he  left 
under  an  abiding  grievance.  Few,  perhaps  not  more 
than  four  or  five,  know  the  facts  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  estrangement.  VVe  do,  and  we  say  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  the  grievance  was  wholly  on  the  other  side. 
Stevenson  was  grievously  wounded  indeed  ;  as  his  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  testify  over  and  over  again.  Similarly, 
while  Mr.  Henley  certainly  did  kindnesses  to  Stevenson, 
the  balance  of  kindness  is  heavily  the  other  way. 
Finally,  Mr.  Henley  sums  up  Stevenson  in  an  epitaph 
mawkishly  insincere,  an  unpleasant  variant  on  the 
general  tone  of  the  article.  “  He  was  a  good  man, 
good  at  many  things,  and  now  this  also  he  has  attained 
to,  to  be  at  rest.”  He  was  not  a  good  man,  if  that 
article  leaves  a  true  impression  of  him  ;  no  man  that 
is  contemptible  is  good.  As  for  the  “rest”  he  has 
attained  to,  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Henley  in  painting 
this  portrait  of  his  friend  was  qualifying  to  share  it.  The 
proverb  is  against  him. 

This  last  instance  of  the  fragility  of  literary  friend¬ 
ship  sets  one  thinking  what  it  is  in  the  pursuit 
of  letters  as  a  profession  that  so  often,  if  not  usually, 
in  one  way  or  another  corrupts  the  manhood  of  literary 
men.  And  we  speak  of  real  men  of  letters  in  this 
instance  ;  we  do  not  refer  to  the  miserable  crowd  of 
spurious  imitators,  who  dub  themselves  “  literary 
men  ”.  It  is  a  painful  phenomenon  observed  many 
centuries  ago.  Men  of  letters  know  it  themselves. 
The  title  of  this  article  is  a  phrase  taught  us  by  one  of 
the  best  and  best-known  English  men  of  letters  now 
living  :  one  who  has  lived  amongst  the  cream  of  them 
all  his  life.  Leigh  Hunt  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
literary  leper.  It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  isolated  and 
outlawed  as  are  lepers  in  the  flesh.  We  should  be  glad 
if  we  could  say  that  this  paltry  exhibition  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  spite  was  without  parallel.  Unfortunately 
the  past  makes  any  such  statement  impossible,  and  we 
are  not  sanguine  of  the  future  justifying  it  any  the  more. 
Still,  it  is  too  bad  a  case  to  ignore.  If  the  world 
lets  this  pass,  there  is  an  end  of  all  confidence  and  of 
any  real  friendship  amongst  authors  and  men  of 
letters. 
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CONSERVATIVES  IN  COUNCIL. 

U  AD  Mr.  Balfour  been  able  to  address  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  the  proceedings  would  have  gained  very 
much  in  distinction,  but  probably  very  much  less  in 
information.  Because  Mr.  Asquith  chose  to  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  making  an  apparent  point,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  would  or  ought  to  say  more  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  already  said  about  their  South  African  plan, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  felt 
himself  bound  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  We  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Balfour  could  have  done  more  than  to 
make  a  speech  expanding  his  telegram.  The  “  one 
form  of  settlement  consistent  with  permanent  peace  in 
South  Africa”  has  been  explained  in  some  detail  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour 
could  have  said  no  more,  and  he  would  not  have  said 
less,  if  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  repeat  once 
more  the  Government  policy.  What  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  so  often  was  not  in  urgent  need  of  repetition, 
for  it  is  not  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  settlement  but 
unwillingness  to  accept  them  that  accounts  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  of  the  Boers.  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech 
would  therefore  in  all  likelihood  have  been  as  little 
startling  as  the  speeches  that  were  actually  made, 
though  we  might  have  expected  something  particularly 
impressive  after  Lord  Dartmouth’s  reminder  to  the 
speakers  that  “when  the  cat’s  away  the  mice  will 
play  ”.  The  speakers  accepted  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  it  has  been  declared,  and  there  was  as  little 
criticism  of  the  management  of  the  war  itself  as  Mr. 
Balfour  would  have  made  against  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  importance  of 
the  conference  would  have  been  if  things  had  taken  a 
different  course,  its  actual  Importance  was  no  more 
than  lay  in  its  showing,  what  hardly  needed  proof, 
that  an  assembly  of  Conservatives  will  support  the 
Government.  Just  so  much  and  no  more  may  be 
said  of  the  support  of  the  Government’s  educational 
policy.  If  there  were  any  independent  critics  of  the 
slackness  with  which  the  Government  has  proceeded  in 
putting  that  policy  into  actual  operation  they  k^ot 
silent,  and  the  conference  did  not  venture  beyond  tl.  e 
safe  opinion  that  they  hoped  the  question  would  bt. 
dealt  with  comprehensively  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  short  the  conference  was  eminently  commonplace 
and  not  the  slightest  indication  appeared  that  its 
members  understood  the  real  position  of  the  party 
either  in  itself  or  its  relations  to  other  parties. 

They  are  apparently  oblivious  of  the  changes  that  are 
ahead  when  the  war  has  once  been  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  domestic  questions  begin  again  to  emerge  from 
their  present  state  of  hibernation.  The  party  is  strong 
now  because  it  is  strong  in  the  support  of  a  national 
approval  of  the  war  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  also  strong  because  for  some  years  now  it 
has  been  receiving  drafts  from  the  capitalist  Liberals  who 
have  become  Conservatives  with  the  cry  that  property 
is  in  danger,  and  have  carried  over  with  them  ideas 
and  prejudices  in  favour  of  individualism  which  were 
never  part  of  the  Tory  creed.  With  these  people  the 
party  will  have  difficulties.  They  will  hamper  the  party 
in  dealing  with  the  working  classes  when  social  and 
industrial  questions,  which  are  of  permanent  interest  to 
those  classes,  come  to  the  front  after  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  their  attention  to  the  imperial  conse¬ 
quences  involved  in  the  war.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  thinking  of  the  working  classes  is  done  not  upon 
individualist  but  socialist  lines.  Their  tendency  to 
conservatism  has  been  caused  by  their  aversion  from  the 
old  principles  of  Liberalism.  They  have  drifted  natur¬ 
ally  to  the  Conservative  party  because  they  recognised 
that  the  Conservatives  or  Tories  always  resisted  the 
radicalism  with  which  they  had  become  dissatisfied. 
But  what  will  happen  if  that  party  is  hampered  with 
what  many  Conservatives  seem  to  think  is  the  powerful 
support  of  the  middle-class  plutocrats  who  represent  the 
industrial  individualism  which  the  working  classes  are 
rejecting?  There  is  no  compensation  in  the  support 
of  the  plutocracy  as  regards  other  questions  on  which 
at  one  time  this  plutocracy  attacked  the  party  :  such 
questions  for  example  as  Church  disestablishment  and 
franchise  changes.  The  working  classes  have  thrown 
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off  the  old  Liberal  attitude  against  the  Church  :  and 
the  political  changes  are  accomplished.  The  Con¬ 
servative  party  has  to  consider  whether  they  shall  or 
shall  not  alienate  the  most  important  body  of  its  future 
probable  supporters  by  adopting  tenets  of  plutocratic 
Liberalism  which  are  inconsistent  with  its  true  tradi¬ 
tional  principles. 

Old  Liberalism  is  expiring  among  its  antiquated 
theories,  but  another  party  is  in  process  of  formation 
which  will  be  the  formidable  rival  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  near  future.  The  Liberal  Imperialists 
under  the  leadership  of  some  one  or  another  of  the  men 
who  have  their  hands  tied  only  temporarily,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  will  look  to  the  working-class 
electorate  for  support.  They  will  appeal  to  it  the  more 
successfully  the  more  the  Conservative  party  surrenders 
to  the  individualist  ideas  of  the  plutocratic  and 
middle-class  element  that  has  drifted  into  its  ranks. 
It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  element,  which  is 
opposed  to  industrial  organisation  and  combina¬ 
tion,  that  the  Conservative  party  has  allowed  itself 
to  desert  its  own  historic  principles  which  were  always 
in  favour  of  the  State  control  and  regulation  of  industry. 
This  accounts  for  the  unsympathetic  attitude  it  tends 
to  assume  towards  trade  unionism,  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  public  bodies  when  they  adopt 
trade  union  principles  in  dealing  with  their  workmen. 
Yet  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  description  of  the  policy 
of  the  London  County  Council  as  “  the  new  Toryism  ” 
should  suggest  to  Conservatives  that  they  are  getting 
out  of  the  line  of  their  traditions  by  this  attitude  of 
hostility.  Whatever  may  be  the  extravagances  of  trade 
unionism  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  may 
have  to  pass,  it  is  destined  for  permanence  until  the 
completer  organisation  of  the  State  absorbs  it.  Its 
leaders  no  doubt  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
grouped  themselves  round  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  anti¬ 
imperial  and  individualistic  ideas  of  which  he  is  the 
most  authoritative  exponent.  That  however  has  been 
by  no  means  the  case  with  the  mass  of  trade  unionists  : 
nor  will  it  be,  and  they  will  find  a  powerful  and  admired 
leader  in  Mr.  Asquith  whose  imperialism  and  record  as 
Home  Secretary  will  make  his  claims  on  them  almost 
irresistible.  They  will  become  the  backbone  of  the 
reconstituted  Liberal  part}?.  We  may  welcome  its 
becoming  as  imperialist  as  the  Conservative  party  :  but 
this  raises  a  serious  question  as  to  the  effects  on  Tory 
policy  in  other  directions.  There  are  questions  on 
which  Tories  feel  deeply,  such  as  the  Church  and 
Education,  to  which  their  answers  are  not  the  same  as 
will  be  given  by  a  Liberal  party  in  power,  no  matter 
how  imperialist.  That  way  danger  lies,  but  the  stale 
opinions  of  the  Wolverhampton  Conference  do  nothing 
to  show7  that  Conservatives  have  even  dreamt  of  any 
such  event,  still  less  that  they  are  reconsidering  their 
position  in  its  presence. 


THE  FARMER’S  CHANCE. 

'T''HE  annual  Conference  of  Hop  Growers  held  on 
Wednesday  at  Wye  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
should  be  of  real  practical  service  to  the  cause  of 
English  agricubure.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  need  the  English 
farmer  has  of  a  better  scientific  training  and  of  his 
backwardness  as  compared  with  the  farmers  of  several 
foreign  countries.  For  a  far  longer  period  he  has  been 
held  up  to  contempt  as  an  inveterate  grumbler.  He 
has  been  presented  to  us  as  the  incarnation  of  obstinacy 
with  a  head  as  void  of  intelligence  as  the  earth  was 
void  of  shape  during  Chaos.  It  is  an  old  story  now 
dating  back  certainly  to  a  time  when  wheat  could 
still  be  grown  at  a  good  profit.  Its  origin  is  obscure. 
We  dare  say  it  first  took  root  in  the  pages  of  “  Judy  ” 
or  “  Punch”.  Every  selfish,  comfortably  off  townsman, 
whose  sole  idea  of  Free  Trade  is  that  by?  which  he  shall  be 
able  to  buy  his  food  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and 
who  thinks  that  all  is  well  with  the  country  provided 
he  can  always  do  that,  is  ready  with  scornful  remarks 
about  a  class  of  men  without  knowledge  or  enterprise, 
w'hen  anything  is  said  about  the  struggle  the  farmers 
have  to  make  a  livelihood. 

Every  inkster  is  bursting  w'ith  proposals  about  jam¬ 
making  and  chicken  runs,  or  with  three  or  five  acre 


and  cow  schemes  which  are  going  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  villages  and  replace  the  worn-out  English 
farmer  with  a  thriving  happy  peasant  tenant  who,  sans 
sheep,  sans  dung,  sans  almost  everything,  and  with 
wheat  at  twenty-five  shillings  the  quarter,  is  going  to 
restore  the  golden  age  of  agriculture.  The  folly  of  the 
remedies  suggested  is  only  equalled  by  the  cruel  injus¬ 
tice  done  by  such  talkers  and  writers  to  a  class  of  men 
who  have  struggled  on  in  bad  times  and  borne  their 
misfortunes  on  the  whole  very  bravely. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  the  English 
farmer  is  obstinately  stupid  in  his  methods,  or  that  he 
is  set  against  receiving  and  profiting  by  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  make  of  agriculture  a  science.  Take  the 
hop-growers  within  and  without  Kent.  Even  admitting 
that  these  form,  as  it  were,  a  little  agricultural  aristo¬ 
cracy,  we  cannot  in  reason  assume  that  there  are  not 
very  many  thousands  of  English  farmers,  engaged  in 
growing  grain  and  roots  and  in  fattening  cattle,  as 
enterprising,  as  receptive  of  knowledge  as  they.  No 
one  who  was  present  at  the  Hop  Conference,  or  reads 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  could  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  very  intelligent  way  in  which  these  growers, 
small  as  well  as  big,  hailing  from  Kent,  Surrey,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Worcestershire  and  other  counties,  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  ;  and,  by  their  criticisms,  ques¬ 
tions  and  in  some  instances  short  addresses,  even 
helped  to  illustrate  the  force  of  what  Professors  Hall 
and  Percival  had  to  tell  about  the  series  of  experiments 
now  being  carried  out  at  Wye.  Not  only  are  these 
growers  eager  to  come  and  add  to  their  stock  of  hard- 
won  knowledge,  rule-of-thumb  knowledge,  as  they 
modestly  call  it,  of  how  best  to  cultivate,  manure  and 
dry  hops,  but  in  some  cases,  on  behalf  of  the  industry, 
they  have  patriotically  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
College  plots  of  land  to  be  experimented  on.  As- 
a  result  the  College  has  been  able  to  put  to  the  test 
certain  methods  of  special  dressing,  of  training  and  of 
cultivating  on  a  variety  of  soils  and  subsoils.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  results  of  experiments  only 
commenced  a  few  years  ago  can  promise  an  immediate 
revolution  in  so  ancient  a  branch  of  agriculture  as  hop¬ 
growing.  But  they  are  remarkable  for  all  that,  and, 
by  the  hardheaded  shrewd  men  who  came  together  at 
Wye  on  Wednesday,  were  deemed  well  worthy  of  close 
attention  and  discussion. 

It  is  quite  true  that  1901  has  not  proved  a  bad  year 
because  mould  or  aphis  attacked  the  bines  or  because 
the  weather  was  unfavourable.  On  the  contrary  all 
the  conditions  favourable  to  a  fine  harvest  of  hops  were 
realised.  Nor  will  1901  be  recorded  as  a  bad  year 
because  foreign  growers  in  Germany,  America  or  else¬ 
where  flooded  the  market  with  their  cheaper  growths  : 
the  foreigner,  though  he  certainly  does  keep  an  eye  on 
the  English  market  and  strive  to  do  business  in  it,  so  far 
at  any  rate,  has  not  proved  formidable  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  in  hops  as  he  has  in  grain  :  his  produce 
and  his  methods  are  alike  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of 
the  English  grower.  1901  has  proved  such  a  bad  year 
without  the  least  question  to  the  larger  and  more 
enterprising  growers  in  England  because  the  harvest 
was  too  good,  and  there  was  as  a  result  some 
excess  of  supply  as  against  demand  which  brought 
down  the  price  to  an  extent  that  in  any7  other  market 
would  be  staggering.  The  economic  problem  of  the 
ruinously  small  price  which  hops  fetch  when  supply 
outruns  demand  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
apart  from  questions  of  improved  cultivation.  It  will 
be  urged  by  some  no  doubt  that  you  can  only?  cure  that 
evil  to  the  grower — an  oft-recurring  and  ancient  one — 
by  a  strong  combination  of  grower  against  merchant : 
and  of  combination  there  is  little  sign  to-day  or  likeli¬ 
hood  in  the  immediate  future.  But  improvements  in 
hop-growing  imply  methods  at  least  as  efficient  as 
those  that  obtain  at  present  and  at  the  same  time 
much  more  economic.  In  proportion  as  the  grower 
learns  more  about  the  best  possible  methods  of  training 
the  hops  and  of  drying  them,  of  warding  off  attack  of 
fungus  and  insect,  of  the  virtues  of  lime,  of  phosphate 
and  of  nitrogenous  manure  as  applied  to  diverse  soils, 
he  will  be  the  less  liable  to  make  large  outlays  with 
small  effect — as  he  feels  he  often  does  at  the  present 
time.  If,  because  he  belongs  to  an  entirely  unorganised 
class,  whose  members  seem  at  present  more  inclined 
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for  keen  competition  than  close  combination,  he 
cannot  do  anything  to  forbid  the  violent  fluctuations 
in  price  which  were  always  associated  with  this 
industry  and  which  have  been  once  more  very 
noticeable  during  the  last  four  years  or  so,  he  may  at 
least  hope,  by  the  aid  of  increased  knowledge,  to  grow 
his  hops  considerably  cheaper  than  he  does  at  present, 
and  yet  to  grow  them  quite  as  well.  Then  will  the 
profits  of  a  bumper  year  enable  him  to  tide  over 
such  lean  seasons  as  may  follow.  This,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  its  programme  rightly,  is  what  the  institution  at 
Wye  chiefly  aims  at  helping  the  English  hop-grower  to 
do.  We  sympathise  entirely  with  this  aim.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  much  safer  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  hop- 
growers  than  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  combination 
of  grower  against  buyer.  Combination  in  such  a 
matter  reminds  us  rather  too  much  to  be  pleasant  of 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  done  in  the  United  States. 
The  English  people  is  not  inclined  to  look  with  favour 
on  that  which  is  called  a  ring  :  it  has  never,  we  think, 
altogether  reconciled  itself  to  what  Lord  Salisbury — 
happy  in  his  word  if  not  in  his  occasion — once  described 
as  “that  which  is  called  a  wirepuller”.  The  rings  and 
caucuses  remind  us  of  the  ugliest,  most  selfish,  most 
pelf-grabbing  side  of  American  life.  The  English 
farmer  can  show  clean  hands  so  far :  we  would  not 
have  even  a  suspicion  of  Yankee  methods  about  him. 

The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye, 
conducted  on  its  present  wise  lines,  will  succeed  in 
rendering  substantial  service  to  the  farming  interest. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  superior  attitude  towards  the 
farmers,  affecting  to  regard  them  as  ignorant  and 
stupid,  it  frankly  avails  itself  of  the  results  of  their 
long  practical  experience,  seeks  their  co-operation  and 
suggestions,  and  at  the  same  time  explores  every  nook 
and  cranny  in  the  hop-growing  world  and  strives  to 
bring  light  to  bear  on  dark  spots.  It  leads  the  way  in 
chemical  and  botanical  experiments,  but  always  quietly 
and  modestly  ;  and  it  is  of  course  able,  seeing  that  its 
living  does  not  actually  depend  on  its  output  and  sale 
of  produce,  to  make  experiments  and  try  new  methods 
which  the  farmer  himself  obviously  cannot  attempt. 
This  is  the  sort  of  agricultural  education  which 
will  benefit  farming  in  England — a  most  judicious 
mixture  of  science  and  practice.  Of  course  the 
hop  industry,  though  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  is  only  a  branch  of  farming.  Still  a  crop, 
which,  taking  good  years  with  very  bad  ones  such 
as  the  present,  amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hundredweights,  represents  between  one  and  two 
million  pounds  in  value,  and  vitally  affects  a  large 
population  of  workers,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
trifle.  We  are  ahead  of  the  foreign  competitor  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  :  we  must  make  a  point  of 
keeping  ahead  of  him,  of  making  our  position  unassail¬ 
able.  But  we  wrant  to  see  science  aiding  agriculture  in 
this  thoroughly  practical  and  friendly  way  all  over  the 
land  :  the  grain  and  root  growers  of  Wiltshire,  the 
sheep-breeders  of  Hampshire  who  too  often  seem  help¬ 
less  against  the  ravages  of  sheep  disease — these  and 
indeed  farmers  throughout  the  country  could  be  greatly 
helped  and  encouraged,  if  Agricultural  Colleges  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  at  Wye  were  in  their  midst.  There 
is  a  tendency  among  those  w'ho  are  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  to  represent- — in  all 
sincerity  —that  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  to  revive  the 
industry  whilst  corn  is  at  its  present  impossible  price. 
The  price  of  corn  is,  so  far  as  the  arable  districts  are 
concerned,  not  even  excepting  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
the  greatest  problem  of  to-day  :  but  in  spite  of  that 
price  the  farmer  does  struggle  on,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
his  future  would  promise  better  if,  in  such  matters  as 
the  choice  of  the  most  paying  varieties  of  wheat,  the 
most  effective  methods  of  dressing  the  soil  and  the 
best  way  of  coping  with  mortality  in  the  fold,  he  were 
constantly  aided  by  men  like  the  Principal  of  the  South- 
Eastern  College  and  his  competent  staff. 

UNIVERSITY  LAMPS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

WENTY  years  since  a  respectable  number  of  people 
were  left  in  Oxford  who  believed  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  New  Statutes,  in  the  divine  right  of 
the  examination  system,  in  married  dons  and  in  the 


Balliol  new  buildings.  A  solitary  survivor,  and  he 
resident  amid  the  palms  and  temples  of  the  South,  has 
lately  *  furbished  up  the  pikes  and  partisans  of  over¬ 
dated  controversy,  and,  re-trumpeted  from  Ausonian 
hills,  come  the  war  cries  and  shibboleths  of  early- 
Victorian  Reform.  “Lest  we  forget”  is  inscribed  on 
Professor  Lewds  Campbell’s  title-page.  By  all  means 
let  us  remember.  But  when  veterans — Mr.  Holyoake, 
for  instance — look  back  upon  old  struggles  and  victories, 
they  remember  usually  with  moderation,  without  inso¬ 
lence,  and  with  a  recognition  that  truth  and  right  were 
not  wholly  on  one  side.  They  hear  perhaps  also  the 
rustling  of  Fortune’s  wings.  So  much  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  Sophocles  might  have  taught  a  distinguished 
Grecian.  But  “  le  C16ricalisme  ”,  though  stiff  and  crazy 
in  its  joints,  is  still  to  Dr.  Campbell  a  living  bogey, 
in  whose  face  a  tom-tom  must  be  beaten  with 
loud  shouts.  The  religious  ideas  of  Bishop  Ken  and 
John  Keble  are  “  a  crude  superstition”.  A  malicious 
joke  between  Lord  Westbury  and  Dean  Stanley  to  the 
effect  that  Pusey  had  consoled  himself  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  writers  by  the  reflexion 
that  “the  Lord  Chancellor  will  some  day  feel  what  is 
meant  by  eternal  punishment”  is  gravely  repeated. 
And  so  much  do  old  warriors  live  in  the  past  that  it 
scarcely  surprises  us  to  find  Dr.  Campbell  believing 
that  the  Tubingen  theory  and  “  Leben  Jesu  ”  still  hold 
the  intellectual  field.  On  educational  questions  his 
position  is  that  Jowett  has  spoken  and  the  cause  is 
finished.  To  such  a  simple  faith  there  is  no  need  of 
further  investigation. 

Unlike  the  Emeritus  Professor  we  have  tried  to  look 
at  both  sides  of  a  large  controversy.  University 
“  nationalisation  ” — reform  generally  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss — meant  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  no  longer  to  be  a  close  preserve  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  upper  classes.  Let  us  take  the 
second  point  first.  The  mediaeval  system,  as  everyone 
knows,  brought  to  the  Cam  and  Isis  students  from  all 
classes  of  society.  Whatever  their  social  station  before 
they  came  up,  from  noble  to  menial,  it  continued  the 
same,  without  any  false  shame  or  pretence,  at  college. 
Bonner,  when  Bishop  of  London,  gave  “  a  great  brasse- 
pott,  in  acknowledgement  whence  he  had  his  rise”,  to 
the  Hall  in  whose  kitchen  he  had  been  a  scullion. 
Bishop  Prideaux  trudged  to  Oxford  and  served  the  spit 
in  Exeter  kitchen.  Another  prelate,  Robinson,  began  at 
the  ploughtail  and  ended  as  ambassador.  Whitefield 
carried  the  leather  jack  to  “  the  gentlemen  ”  in 
the  Pembroke  Hall  as  he  had  done  to  boors  in  his 
mother’s  ale-house  at  Gloucester.  Oxford  was  to  him 
no  place  of  humiliation  but  a  “  sweet  retirement  ”,  a 
gate  to  the  priesthood.  Heber  defended  and  Gladstone 
regretted  this  old  order,  which  enabled  the  plebeii 
filius  to  mix  naturally  with  the  filius  equitis,  without 
any  make-believe  of  equal  habits  and  expenses.  How¬ 
ever,  though  not  abolished  in  theory  even  yet,  it  had 
already  become  an  anachronism  a  century  ago.  Except 
scholars  and  exhibitioners  few  came  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  but  the  well-to-do.  The  reformers  tried  to 
extend  University  advantages  to  a  humbler  class  of 
students  in  two  ways.  The  revival  of  the  non-collegiate 
system  was  honestly  intended,  but  has  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  expectation.  The  entries  at  Oxford  this  term 
have  fallen  to  forty-three,  and  it  is  found  that  non- 
collegiates  try,  when  possible,  to  take  their  degree 
from  a  college.  The  other  change,  less  honestly 
intended,  was  to  throw  open  all  scholarships  to 
merit.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  this  reform 
would  merely  hand  over  endowments  left  for  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  to  those  whose  means  made 
it  possible  to  be  meritorious.  A  large  number  of 
sharp  young  men  who  could  well  afford  a  Univer¬ 
sity  course  are  every  year  presented  with  a  reward 
of  ^320.  In  fact  it  was  for  themselves  rather 
than  the  poor  clerk  that  the  colleges  desired  “  equality 
of  opportunity”.  “We  do  not  want  needy  men 
but  able  men  ”,  was  the  frank  answer  of  the  tutors 
of  one  society  to  the  Commissioners.  A  discredit¬ 
able  scramble  for  the  cleverest  schoolboys  is  the 
result.  With  the  leavings,  which  are  not  worth 
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offering'  as  bribes,  the  colleges  do  what  they  can  in  an 
unostentatious  way  to  help  struggling  and  deserving 
students.  Economies  have  been  introduced.  And 
indeed  there  has  been  a  certain  levelling  ;  for  the  rich 
undergraduate,  though  not  less  given  to  pleasure  than 
of  old,  is  less  profusely  open-handed,  and  likes  to  get 
his  money’s  worth,  while  the  poor  man  wants  to  do  as 
others  do.  Athletics  cost  a  good  deal,  and  everybody 
intends  to  “have  a  good  time”.  George  Herbert 
“had  to  fast  for  it”  when  he  bought  a  book;  but 
“plain  living  and  high  thinking”  is  not  a  modern 
ideal.  Canon  Gore  spoke  the  other  day  at  S.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,  of  the  depressing  truth  that  “after  half  a 
century  of  reform  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  a 
deeper  or  wider  thirst  for  knowledge  in  our  schools  or 
universities”.  For  now  there  are  as  many  idle  poor 
men  as  rich. 

Admission  of  Dissenters  did  not  figure  prominently  in 
the  reforming  platform.  The  “Edinburgh”  begged 
them  to  be  patient,  on  the  ground  that  the  door  opened 
for  them  must  be  opened  also  to  admit  Romanists. 
Nor  were  they  very  anxious  to  come.  They  feared  the 
literary  and  Anglican  atmosphere  of  venerable  institu¬ 
tions  which  Bright  described  as  “homes  of  dead 
languages  and  undying  prejudices”.  The  vase  which 
had  held  the  ointment  might  be  broken  but  it  would 
retain  the  scent.  It  seemed  wiser  to  disestablish  and 
disendow  the  old  universities,  and  raise  better  ones  out 
of  the  proceeds  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ideal  of  academic  Liberals  was  not 
denominational  freedom  but  the  broadening  of  creeds. 
Clerical  Fellows  might  continue  if  subscription  were 
relaxed.  Professor  Campbell,  who  points  out  that  the 
agitation  against  tests  began  at  the  Feathers  Tavern  in 
1771  and  triumphed  in  1871,  forgets  that  as  early  as  1709 
the  Whigs  proposed  to  release  Fellows  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  ordination  and  celibacy,  and  to  reduce  their 
incomes — the  surplus  was  to  go  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt.  He  makes  it  very  clear  that  Churchmen  had  no 
choice  but  to  resist  changes  directed  against  the  historic 
Christian  faith.  Not  only  were  “  light  and  air”  to  be 
let  into  monkish  rookeries,  but  “Jewish  old  clothes” 
were  to  be  discarded. 

But  the  issue  did  not  really  lie  between  reformers  and 
anti-reformers.  Far  more  formidable  to  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  than  the  “  organised  torpor  ”  of  Hebdomadal 
conservatism  was  the  turning  tide  of  a  deep  ecclesi¬ 
astical  movement.  Ideal  was  met  by  ideal,  brains  by 
brains,  the  picture  of  a  nationalised  by  the  picture  of  a 
re-Catholicised  university,  an  omnium  gatherum  of 
competing  chairs  by  a  hierarchy  of  knowledge  leading 
up  to  the  supreme  science.  Whytehead’s  “  College 
Life  ”,  written  before  his  early  death  by  a  brilliant 
young  Cambridge  don,  will  exemplify  the  high  dreams 
which  were  dreamt  in  the  thirties  by  those  counter¬ 
reformers  who  hoped,  by  enforcing  rather  than  abolish¬ 
ing  statutes,  to  make  the  universities  once  more  homes 
of  the  highest  Christian  learning,  refuges  for  spiritual 
aspiration  and  thought  from  the  ever-growing  pressure 
of  the  material,  the  utilitarian,  and  the  transitory. 

No  Churchman  looking  back  will  now  consider  that 
it  was  practicable  to  preserve  a  great  ideal  by  shutting 
out  Nonconformists.  And  admission  being  granted, 
every  other  concession  was  bound  to  follow.  Not 
theoretically,  perhaps ;  for  while  Thorold  Rogers 
shocked  chiefly  the  Latinity  of  Convocation  by  asserting 
“  Universitas  est  saecularis  institutio  ”,  no  one  could 
deny  that  the  colleges,  those  “  porches  of  the  Temple  ”, 
had  been  founded  on  a  family  basis  for  prayer  as  much 
as  study.  And  in  fact  the  earlier  Liberals  denied  of  the 
Church,  as  Cobden  denied  of  agriculture,  if  Free 
Trade  were  established,  that  its  position  would  be 
more  than  slightly  affected.  But  a  gate  opened  by 
inches  is  sure  in  the  end  to  stand  wide.  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  said  in  1880  that  a  single  test  preserved 
would  be  as  offensive  to  him  and  his  friends  as  the 
shilling  duty  to  the  Freetrader.  Each  college,  to  be 
sure,  must  have  at  least  one  official  in  Holy  Orders.  At 
Oxford  about  half  the  Heads  and  a  quarter  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  bellows  are  still  clergymen.  Two-thirds  of  these 
(Professor  Campbell  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  which 
makes  his  figures  entirely  misleading)  were  elected 
before  the  last  Commission.  But  voluntary  entrance 
into  Orders  is  not  uncommon.  The  chapel  services  con¬ 


tinue,  though  the  easier  discipline  of  roll-call  causes 
many  chapels  to  be  almost  empty.  The  authorities  are 
on  the  whole  well  disposed  towards  religion  and 
anxious  not  to  stir  the  mud  of  controversy.  There  is 
absolutely  no  movement  for  secularising  the  colleges. 
Still,  logic  has  an  awkward  way  of  refusing  to 
sham  dead,  and  illogical  systems  dependent  on  good 
feeling  are  precarious.  Given  a  Unitarian  head,  a 
small  college  with  a  majority  of  Roman  Catholic 
Fellows,  or  one  or  two  other  not  impossible  contingen¬ 
cies,  and  the  present  delicate  adjustment  would  be 
impossible  to  work.  The  Church — indocilis  pauperiem 
pati — acted  on  a  right  instinct  in  founding  Keble, 
which,  however,  with  overstrained  conciliation  was 
then  staffed  with  Gladstonians.  But  there  are  larger 
questions  ahead.  Liberals  who  prefer  substance  to 
form  are  probably  not  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  restriction  of  the  theological  chairs  to  clergymen. 
Yet  the  restriction  is  sure  to  be  assailed  With  the 
system  of  degrees  in  divinity  everyone  is  discontented. 
But  the  most  troublesome  question  of  the  future  is  the 
school  of  Theology.  It  was  meant  to  compensate  the 
Church  for  her  great  losses,  and  she  will  scarcely  con¬ 
sent  to  inter-denominationalise  this  chief  training  for 
her  priesthood.  But  a  whole  district  of  Oxford  is 
being  covered,  as  Green  advised,  with  “  colleges  ”  for 
non-Anglican  divinity  students.  The  rabbins  of  Dissent 
decline  the  fallentis  semita  vitae.  There  are  all  the 
elements  then  of  a  new  embitterment. 

The  pre-Tractarians,  as  Jowett  said,  had  little  litera¬ 
ture  but  much  character.  Tractarian  and  reforming 
Oxford  abounded  in  both.  To  Oxonia  Reformata 
(Cambridge  has  not  been  “improved  and  enlarged” 
so  severely)  no  one  will  deny  learning  and  culture. 
But  when  in  the  average  common-room  comparison 
of  notes  about  examination  papers  is  varied  only  by 
discussion  of  bicycles  and  kodaks,  dulness  settles  upon 
brain  and  heart.  Oriel  once  produced  a  Movement. 
Neither  it  nor  any  college  will  ever  produce  another. 


“  ANNIVERSAIRE  !” 

ALTHOUGH  our  country  is  England  and  our  atti¬ 
tude  at  most  times  unquestionably  English,  we, 
like  any  true  Parisian,  have  been  “keeping”  with  no 
small  interest  an  “anniversary”.  Indeed,  we  keep  it 
still — so  interested,  so  “  reminiscent”  are  we.  Appro¬ 
priately,  we  ejaculate,  “A  year  ago”.  And  sigh.  And 
reflect.  But  we  do  not  imitate  the  Parisian  so  far  as  to 
don  dress  clothes  in  broad  daylight,  overcoat  un¬ 
buttoned  ;  nor  have  we  as  cause  for  commemoration  a 
death,  as  destination  a  cemetery.  It  is  not  a  pilgrimage, 
not  a  gathering.  Monsieur  le  Ministre  will  not  be 
present,  eloquent.  No  banquet  will  follow.  No  ex¬ 
pressions  of  profound  regret,  no  public  reference  to  a 
glorious  episode  will  be  made.  In  everyday  attire,  we 
approach  the  boulevards  and  so  modestly,  that  we 
pass  unnoticed.  Ours  is  a  private,  a  quiet  little 
“  anniversary  ”.  So  we  walk  imperturbably  ;  yet — 
precisely  one  year  ago,  following  the  same  route,  we 
wondered  whether  on  turning  that  corner  we  should 
come  upon  a  noisy  mob  and,  charged  by  the  police,  be 
made  to  run.  We  were  anxious,  everyone  was  anxious  ; 
one  glanced  nervously  to  right  and  left,  one  strained 
one’s  ears  in  order  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  old 
familiar  cries,  stirring  and  sometimes  sinister  cries. 
Were  the  old  days  to  return,  the  Dreyfus  days — days 
when  threats  and,  in  brawls,  blows  were  exchanged, 
days  when  Paris  was  almost  “  occupied”  by  the  police 
and  Garde  Rdpublicaine,  days  when  sudden  charges 
took  place- — terrifying  and  infuriating — days  when  we 
ran  and  ran  and  ran  ?  Peace  or  further  disorder,  in 
fact?  Was  the  truce  brought  about  by  the  Exhibition 
to  continue  ?  The  Exhibition  had  failed  —  so  why 
should  it  have  blotted  out  grievances,  introduced  con¬ 
tent  and  calm  ?  In  the  distance,  the  Amnesty  Bill 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kruger.  Strikes  were  expected  ; 
in  a  week,  the  Government  would  be  greeted  with  angry 
interpellations  and,  even  from  many  of  its  supporters, 
with  reproaches.  Suspense,  then  ;  anxiety — so  chat  no 
one  could  determine  what  might  happen.  Suspicion, 
as  well;  for  the  Nationalists  were  “lying  low”.  In 
the  interval,  therefore,  until  the  problem  had  been 
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solved — until  the  truce  had  been  broken  or  had 
developed  into  a  peace — caution,  infinite  caution.  And 
so,  in  the  cafes,  discussion  gave  way  to  gossip  and  to 
games  of  backgammon,  ecarte,  dominoes  ;  no  one 
harassed  his  neighbour,  one  was  conciliatory,  one  was 
polite.  And,  as  time  went  on,  this  amiability  became 
established — so  that  the  dominoes  rattled  more  than 
ever  on  the  cafe  tables,  so  that  the  supply  of  back¬ 
gammon  boards  and  packs  of  cards  had  to  be  increased. 
And  we,  we  also,  played  games — dealt  out  cards,  hoped 
to  find  the  double-six.  A  year  ago  !  November,  1900  ! 
Most  memorable  of  months  !  What  wonder  that  we, 
safe  and  sound  to-day,  able  to  perambulate  hither  and 
thither  without  fear,  what  wonder — we  ask — that  we 
should  choose  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  truce 
which  developed  into  an  unsigned  but  nevertheless  a 
generally  accepted  Peace,  the  Peace  of  Paris  ? 

Still  at  dominoes  and  other  games,  the  habitues  of 
our  cafe.  So — no  discussions.  The  old  patron,  the 
old  waiters,  the  old  dog ;  behind  the  counter,  the  old 
patronne.  In  fact,  no  changes.  Choosing  a  table,  our 
table  of  twelve  months  ago,  we  try  to  calculate  how 
many  times  our  neighbour — an  apoplectic  and  once  in¬ 
flammable  bourgeois- — has  sought  out  the  double-six  in 
a  year.  His  voice  rises  :  “  Not  yet.  Not  even  this 
time.  Nor  now.  Mon  cher,  never”.  And  it  is  true  : 
the  double-six  refuses  to  come  his  way,  he  gets  a  two- 
blank  or  a  three-four  or  a  double-blank,  and  sighs 
deeply  over  them  all.  Before  the  truce,  he  would  have 
sworn.  Nor  does  another  neighbour  ever  “  mark  ”  the 
king  in  ecarte.  “  See”,  he  cries,  “  the  queen.  Always 
the  queen,  or  an  ace  or  a  knave.  Never  a  king.  You, 
mon  cher,  must  be  a  Royalist — for  you  get  it  often. 
What  ?  Again  ?  C’est  trop  fort.”  Before  the  truce,  he 
would  have  denounced  his  partner  as  a  Royalist  who 
conspired  against  the  Republic,  and  the  partner  would 
have  called  him  a  “lunatic”,  a  “blackguard”,  the 
“  valet  ”  of  the  Jews.  As  for  the  backgammon  players, 
they  cast  dice  amiably,  murmuring — “  Fives.  Let  me 
see,  let  me  deliberate.  I  play.  No,  I  pause.  I  change 
my  mind  ;  I  play.  You,  now.  Two  and  six.  Bien. 
I  play.  No,  I  pause.  I  change  my  mind,  I  play.” 
Before  the  truce,  they  would  have  fretted  over  the 
pausing,  forbidden  any  change  of  “mind”,  flushed, 
gesticulated,  declared  that  backgammon  was  too  re¬ 
spectable  a  game  to  be  played  by  an  infamous 
Dreyfusard.  Peace,  indeed!  A  fear  of  peace!  The 
fruits  of  peace  !  We,  ourselves,  are  melted  by  all  this 
amiability,  feel  habitues — are  capable  of  calling  the 
waiter  “  gascon  ”  and  would  love  to  seek  out  the 
double-six,  the  king,  and  say  “  I  play  ”  and  “  I  pause  ”, 

and  - .  No  matter  ;  we  content  ourselves  with 

sipping  our  mild  aperitif,  then  drink  to  the  anniversary. 
However,  other  habitues  prefer  gossip  to  games.  No 
doubt  some  are  abusing  the  Government,  even  men¬ 
tioning  the  word  Dreyfusard.  It  has  come  into  the 
French  language,  might  be  recognised  by  the  French 
Academy.  Politically,  there  are  only  Dreyfusards  and 
anti-Dreyfusards.  But  if  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau 
is  being  condemned,  his  name  is  not  shouted. 
No  one,  if  he  be  libelling  M.  Loubet,  flushes. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  hear,  only  social 
matters  are  under  discussion  ;  and  we,  listening, 
learn  much  about  the  “  affaire  ”  at  the  Comedie 
Franqaise.  Since  Coquelin,  Le  Bargy  and  other 
Associates  of  the  House  of  Moliere  have  been  deprived 
of  certain  privileges,  they,  it  seems,  hold  almost  daily 
meetings.  They  plot :  are  conspirators.  In  their 
dressing-rooms,  they  speak  in  whispers.  “  The  situa¬ 
tion  ”,  says  a  Parisian,  “  is  gay.  Imagine  the  come¬ 
dians,  the  tragedians  and  their  admirable  sisters  in 
their  costumes,  painted  and  powdered,  conspiring 
-during  the  entr’acte,  with  a  sentinel  before  the  door  to 
-keep  off  listeners.  They  refuse  to  give  in  :  they  have 
sworn  to  win  back  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  reject¬ 
ing  plays.  In  the  largest  dressing-room,  they  strut  to 
and  fro,  scheming.  Without  knowing  it,  they  act. 
All  make  gestures,  speak  in  professional  tones.  They 
talk  and  talk  and  talk  until  the  call-boy  comes — then 
make  a  rendezvous  for  the  next  entr’acte,  after  the 
final  fall  of  the  curtain,  for  supper  and  for  the  morrow  ”. 
“  Bien  ”,  replies  a  friend.  “  I  will  be  witty  :  I  will  call 
the  whole  affair — l’Enigme  ’  And  laughter  follows  : 
for  the  latest  play  produced  at  the  Comedie  has  as 


title,  “l’Enigme”.  Neither  the  strike  of  the  miners 
nor  the  dispute  with  Turkey  is  considered  seriously. 
Strikes  are  for  ever  taking  place,  threatening  to  become 
“general”.  It  is  a  matter  of — “  I  am  sorry  for  the 
miners  ”  or  “Tant  pis,  for  the  miners”,  or,  simply, 
“  C’est  peu  interessant :  n’en  parlons  plus”.  But  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  arouses  mirth.  He  would  have 
cheated.  He  would  have  threatened.  He  would  have 
made  France  ridiculous.  “Ah,  mon  cher,  how  furious 
must  he  be  !  How  he  must  revenge  himself  infamously 
by  cutting  off  heads  !  How  many  bodies  has  he  not, 
in  his  anger,  hurled  into  the  Bosphorus  ?  ”  No  one 
can  answer  these  questions,  so  everyone  nods  his  head. 
Then  comes  the  pleasantest  news  we  have  heard 
throughout  this  day  of  anniversary. 

This  topic  is — toys  !  The  Prefet  de  Police  feeling 
that  children  are  in  need  of  original  toys,  amazing  toys, 
has  called  upon  all  toy-makers  to  produce  their  most 
astonishing  work.  They  have  been  idle  of  late,  offering 
old-fashioned  goods.  They  have  made  no  progress, 
falling  back  on  the  automatic  tram,  the  breathing  doll. 
Enough  of  this,  cries  M.  Lepine.  Rise  all  of  you  :  it 
is  time  to  create.  A  subscription  list  will  be  opened, 
prizes  for  the  best  toys  will  be  distributed.  And  so 
Parisians  “subscribed”  freely  out  of  regard  for  their 
“gosses  ”  ;  so  toy-makers  toil  all  day,  so  will  there  be 
original  toys,  amazing  toys,  in  Paris  by  Christmas. 
“C’est  bien”,  says  a  bourgeois.  “  M.  Lepine  has  a 
heart.  M.  Lepine  must  have  children  of  his  own.  M. 
Lepine  deserves  every  father’s  thanks  ”.  Also,  we  learn 
that  the  funeral  of  a  policeman  (who  died  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  duty)  was  attended  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  himself  and  by  a  prominent  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  Other  high  officials  were 
present;  the  flowers  were  “magnificent”.  “C’est 
bien  ”,  says  the  bourgeois  who  approves  of  M.  Lupine. 
“  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  M.  Loubet  are  tactful. 
They  have  a  heart.  They  have  displayed  the  true 
Republican  spirit.”  But  we  turn  from  the  bourgeois — 
for  our  neighbour  has  got  at  last  the  double-six.  And 
he  rejoices.  And  he  cries,  “Take  care.  Now,  I  shall 
win.  I  place  it  here.  Play,  if  you  can.  You  cannot 
play?  Then,  draw  mon  cher — draw  and  draw  and 
draw”.  And  the  man  draws,  and  the  others  shake  with 
glee  ;  and,  truly  enough,  our  neighbour  wins.  On  the 
strength  of  his  victory,  he  orders  more  aperitifs.  But 
as  we  fear  that,  in  the  next  game,  the  double  six 
will  refuse  again  to  come  his  way  and  that  he,  now  so 
blithe,  will  despair,  we,  disliking  the  idea,  determine  to 
depart.  As  we  pass  the  ecarte  players,  we  hear — 
“The  king.  I  mark  the  king.  No,  no  cards.  I  play”, 
then,  “  Fours.  I  play.  No,  I  pause.  I  change  my 
mind,  I  play  ”.  Finally,  “  It  will  be  superb,  it  will  be 
supreme.  All  Paris  will  assist  at  the  fete  of  Victor 
Hugo.  When  ?  In  February  ”.  So — another  fete, 
another  opportunity  for  the  Parisian  to  don  dress 
clothes  in  broad  daylight,  his  overcoat  unbuttoned. 
With  reason,  however.  It  will  be  Victor  Hugo’s  fete: 
we,  also,  resolve  to  don  dress  clothes  in  broad  daylight, 
leave — perhaps — our  overcoat  unbuttoned.  It  will  not 
be  a  private,  a  quiet  little  anniversary,  but  a  great,  a 
glorious  centenary. 


RABBITS  AND  HARES. 

II. 

IN  my  former  paper  I  have  made  a  surmise  as  to  the 
steps  by  which  the  common  ancestors  of  the  hare 
and  rabbit  may  have  passed,  gradually,  into  the  one 
and  the  other— the  burrowing  and  the  racing  animal. 
It  is  as  interesting — and  quite  as  harmless — to  treat 
either  of  the  existing  species  as  the  ancestor  of  future 
ones,  more  or  less  unlike  them,  and,  by  observation  of 
the  habits  of  each,  to  speculate  on  the  lines  along  which 
this  process  of  differentiation  might  proceed.  tor 
myself  I  can  imagine  the  rabbit  as  the  remote  parent  of, 
at  least,  two  creatures  differing  widely  in  form  and 
habits  of  life,  both  from  itself  and  each  other.  One  of 
these  I  see,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  a  nimble  little  arboreal 
creature,  leaping  lightly  about  from  bough  to  bough, 
almost  like  a  squirrel,  and  of  a  size  not  very  much 
superior  to  it.  The  other  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
to  its  present  self.  It  is  still  a  rabbit  and  a  burrower, 
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but  the  hind  legs  have  become  greatly  lengthened,  the 
front  ones  proportionately  reduced,  and  it  scuds,  leaping, 
over  the  sandy  soil  of  the  warrens,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
jerboa  or  a  small  kangaroo.  Other  forms  I  see,  but 
though,  in  habit,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  parent 
one  they  are,  structurally,  far  less  so,  so,  as  space 
cramps,  I  will  forbear  to  shadow  them  forth.  But  how 
are  these  dreams  dreamed  ?  Do  they  rise  upon  any 
foundation  ?  How  in  the  world,  to  begin  with,  should 
a  rabbit  become  a  tree-climber  ?  My  answer  is  that  the 
process  has  already  begun,  and  “  the  beginning  ”,  as  the  | 
Greek  proverb  says,  “  is  more  than  half  of  the  whole  ”.  j 
Some  time  ago  I  lived  in  a  land  of  rabbits,  sand  and  fir-  J 
trees,  and  I  there  had  constant  opportunities  of  noticing 
how  quickly  fallen  branches  of  the  latter  had  their  bark 
nibbled  off,  becoming,  at  last,  bleached  skeletons,  even 
to  their  smallest  tips.  As  long  as  it  was  mere  twigs 
that  were  thus  treated,  there  was,  indeed,  no  great 
wonder  in  it,  but  though  this  was  usually  the 
case,  there  were  not  wanting,  here  and  there, 
boughs  of  a  larger  size,  and  these  often  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  stripped  to  a  greater  height 
than  could  be  well  accounted  for,  even  supposing  the 
rabbits  to  have  stood  on  their  hind  legs,  and  stretched 
up  as  far  as  they  could  reach.  At  last  some  great 
limbs,  blown  down  in  a  storm,  and  an  uprooted  haw¬ 
thorn  tree  forbade  me  any  further,  “so  to  interpret 
The  rabbits  must  have  run  up  the  trunk  or  main  limb, 
and  clambered  from  there  into  the  branches.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  high- 
water  mark  of  their  teeth. 

As  the  winter  deepened,  and  snow  lay  much  on  the 
ground,  I  used  to  notice,  day  after  day,  the  state  of  a 
certain  hedge,  that  skirted  one  side  of  a  lonely  road, 
passing  over  a  moor,  which  road  was  an  accustomed 
walk  of  mine.  The  whole  network  of  the  lower  and 
thicker  branches  of  this  hedge  was  more  or  less  denuded 
of  bark,  and,  gradually,  the  stripping  process  began  to 
rise  higher  and  higher.  Here,  too,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  rabbits  could  have  got  to  where  they 
did  only  by  climbing  into  the  hedge.  The  rabbit, 
therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  some  extent, 
already,  a  climber,  nor  can  I  see  why,  in  course  of 
time,  he  should  not  become  as  entirely  arboreal  as  is 
the  tree-kangaroo,  an  animal  the  whole  plan  and 
principle  of  whose  structure  proclaims  him  to  have 
been  originally— that  is  ancestrally— formed  for  bound¬ 
ing  over  the  country.  There  is  no  impassable  gap, 
that  I  can  see,  between  such  small  amount  of  climbing 
as  the  rabbit  now  adventures  on  to  get  bark  during 
the  winter,  and  that  which  would  make  him,  practi¬ 
cally,  a  squirrel.  A  large  limb  of  a  tree,  lying  on  the 
ground,  is,  for  climbing  purposes,  much  like  a  tree 
itself.  The  principal  difference  is  that  it  is  easier,  but 
this  primary  ease  passes,  gradually,  into  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty.  The  trunk,  as  we  may  now  call 
it,  though,  at  first,  horizontal,  soon  gives  a  bend 
upwards,  and  then  come  ramifying  branches  that 
approach  more  or  less  to  the  perpendicular,  as 
do  the  trunks  of  standing  trees.  They  are  thin, 
of  course,  compared  to  trees  of  any  size,  but 
woods  have  young,  thin  trees  in  them,  as  well  as 
older  and  thicker  ones,  and  our  rabbit,  as  he  slowly 
became  arboreal,  would,  probably,  begin  by  ascending 
these.  Still,  a  tree  not  wholly  prostrate — and  this  was 
the  case  with  the  hawthorn  I  mentioned — would  give 
practice  in  running  quickly  up  and  down  an  incline 
where  the  surface  was  too  large  to  allow  of  clasping, 
and,  as  the  fall  of  a  tree  may,  owing  to  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  be  arrested  at  almost  any  point,  the  power  of 
doing  so  would  become  implanted,  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent,  in  the  graduating  animal.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  this  process,  if  not  from  the  very  beginning, 
sharp  claws  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and,  as  soon 
as  these  had  become  adequately  developed,  tall  and 
straight  trees  could  be  ascended.  Whether  the  size 
°f  the  tree- rabbit  would  then  tend  to  increase  or 
diminish  is,  perhaps,  a  question.  A  larger  animal 
could  clasp  the  trunks  of  fair-sized  trees  more  effectu¬ 
ally,  but  a  lighter  one  would  be  far  better  able 
to  scramble  up,  by  hooking  its  claws  into  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  bark,  and  would,  moreover,  probably 
acquire  greater  speed  and  agility.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  likely  that  the  tree-rabbit  of  the  future 


will,  a  good  deal,  resemble  a  grey  squirrel — but  with¬ 
out  the  tail.  I  can  think  of  no  initial  impetus  that 
might  lead  to  the  development  of  that.  I  must  here 
take  leave  of  the  rabbit,  for,  though  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  left  him  a  kangaroo,  also,  and  look  upon  a 
certain  well-known  action  of  his  as  the  path  by  which 
he  may  become  one,  I  have  not  space  for  this. 

I  pass  on  to  the  hare  (suum  cuique)  and  here,  to 
some  extent,  one  may  see  “the  future  in  the  instant” 
for  there  is,  already,  a  form  of  Lepus  timidus  (or 
Europaeus)  which,  though  bearing  the  same  name 
and  having  the  same  bodily  shape,  is  yet,  psychologi¬ 
cally  considered,  quite  another  creature.  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  not  in  England,  but  in  Germany.  The 
open  country  around  Wiesbaden  swarms  with  hares, 
and  these,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  seem 
to  keep  aloof,  altogether,  from  the  extensive  forests 
which  also  form  a  feature  of  the  country.  In 
walking  through  these  forests,  however,  I  some¬ 
times  started  a  hare,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  different  appearance  which  these  animals  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  veryr  different  characteristics  which 
they  displayed,  from  their  relatives  of  the  plains.  In  no 
instance  did  they  go  off  at  very  great  speed,  nor  seek 
the  open  country,  even  though  quite  close  to  it.  They 
made,  directly,  for  the  thickest  undergrowth — which 
was,  indeed,  all  about  them — and  into  this  they  would 
either  disappear,  or  run  close  round  it,  in  a  way  that 
was  very  interesting  to  see,  and  struck  me  as  quite 
remarkable.  They  seemed  to  hug  the  bush,  in  the 
sense— though  much  more  literally — that  a  ship  hugs 
the  shore.  One  side  seemed  constantly  touching  it, 
indeed  to  be  pressed  flat  against  it,  whilst  the  fur  and 
whole  body  had  that  pressed,  shrinking,  drawn-in 
appearance  which  suggests  stealth  and  caution,  and  is 
equally  opposed  both  to  the  idea  and  the  reality  of 
speed.  The  hare’s  whole  soul,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
shrink  from  observation,  and  this  mental  state,  this 
ecstasy  of  avoidance,  was  printed  upon  every  inch  of 
the  bodily  frame,  each  turn  and  motion,  and,  also, 
upon  the  expression.  This  last,  however,  was  by 
no  means  that  of  fear  alone,  a  crafty  caution  lived 
in  it  also,  and  seemed,  even,  to  predominate  over 
the  timidity  which  called  it  forth.  Self-confidence  was 
there.  It  was  easy — or  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  easy — to 
see  that  the  hare  thought  well  of  its  chances,  and,  with 
all  its  alarm,  felt  pretty  sure  of  success.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  could  I  observe  all  this  in  an  animal  running 
directly  away  from  me  ?  This  last,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case.  Sometimes  I  had  a  dog  with  me,  a 
fair-sized  and  somewhat  lumbering  animal,  ot  involved 
breed,  though  answering  to  the  classic  name  of  Cicero- 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  good  old  Herr  Pfarrer, 
in  whose  family  I  was  residing.  The  crashing  of  the 
dog  through  the  undergrowth  would  sometimes  start 
one  of  these  Waldhaase  (for  they  had  acquired  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name)  in  my  direction,  and,  with  its  attention¬ 
concentrated  on  the  danger  behind  it,  it  would  seldom 
see  me,  so  that,  more  than  once,  I  was  able  to  watch 
it  closely,  for  some  little  while.  I  have  then  seen  it 
slink,  in  the  way  I  have  described,  round  several  large, 
thick  bramble  bushes,  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  sort  of  lolloping  gait  that  could  never  be  per¬ 
fectly  described  as  a  gallop,  and,  in  which,  the  hind  legs 
seemed  to  be  constantly  tucked  up  beneath  the  belly,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hunched-up  appearance  very  different  from 
that  typical  one  of  a  hunted  hare — long,  low,  ventre  & 
terre — with  which  one  is  so  familiar.  Speed,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  a  quite  secondary  part  of  the  hare’s  plan 
of  escape.  Its  main  idea  was  to  cling  to,  and  dodge 
round,  bushes — the  larger  ones  seeming  always  to  be 
preferred  —  thus  keeping  a  thick  mass  of  jungle  between 
itself  and  the  pursuing  dog.  Into  this,  whenever  it 
seemed  advisable,  it  would  creep  and,  with  head  held 
low  and  ears  back,  make  its  way  through  it,  with  great 
ease  and  smoothness,  so  that  its  progress,  which  had, 
before,  been  slow,  now  seemed  swift,  in  the  altered 
circumstances.  Then,  coming  out  at  some  other  point, 
having  always  left  the  dog  on  the  farther  side — it  would 
gain  another  shrubbery,  and  continue  as  before.  The 
dog,  as  a  rule,  did  not  enter  the  thick,  thorny  tangle,  at 
the  place  where  the  hare  had  done.  He  would  run¬ 
around,  looking  for  a  thinner  place,  and  crying  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  and,  when,  at  last,  he  did  go  in. 
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the  heavy,  crashing  noises,  and  occasional  yelp 
of  distress  —  thorns  most  probably  —  were  witness 
of  his  slow  rate  of  progress.  When  he  came  out  the 
hare  would  be  many  bushes  ahead,  and,  at  length, 
being  hopelessly  distanced,  he  would  give  up  the  chase. 
As  far  as  speed  was  concerned,  this  dog  could  have 
caught  the  hare  many  times  over,  though,  in  the  open, 
in  spite  of  considerable  fleetness,  he  was  always  hope¬ 
lessly  distanced  by  every  one  he  put  up.  Two  totally 
different  kinds  of  tactics  were  employed  against  him, 
by  what  seemed  to  be  two  quite  distinct  animals,  and 
each  was  entirely  successful.  But,  though  the  whole 
look  and  aspect  of  these  wood-hares  differed  from  that 
of  the  hares  on  the  plains — as  seeming  to  express 
another  nature — yet  I  was  told  by  Germans  that,  if  a 
specimen  of  each  were  to  be  laid  on  a  table,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  which  was  which.  Who  can 
doubt,  however,  that,  as  time  goes  on,  structure  will 
begin  to  be  modified,  till,  with  shortened  limbs  and 
ears,  and  a  number  of  correllated  changes,  the  wood- 
hare — or  Waldhaase — will  hardly  look  like  a  hare  at  all  ? 

Edmund  Selous. 


“A  MOST  HARD-WORKING  PROFESSION.” 

'T'HE  eminent  lawyer  so  amusingly  drawn  in  Mr. 

J-  Reginald  Turner’s  novel,  “  Cynthia’s  Damages  ”, 
describes  his  histrionic  client  as  “  a  young  lady  who, 
by  indomitable  courage  and  application,  has  become  a 
leading  light  in  a  most  hard-working  profession  ”. 
This  notion  of  stage  life  is  not  confined  to  lawyers. 
There  is  a  quite  general  impression  that  to  be  a  mime 
is  to  follow  a  frightfully  arduous  calling.  As  most 
mimes  (say  nine  in  ten  of  them)  are  almost  always  out 
of  work,  this  impression  seems  to  be  rather  false. 
Setting  aside  the  submerged  nine-tenths,  let  me  inquire 
whether  the  buoyant  tenth  leads  quite  so  laborious  a 
life  as  we  suppose. 

Let  me  take,  first  of  all,  a  cursory  glance  at  other 
professions.  I  see  the  “man  of  business”  leaving 
his  home  after  an  early  breakfast  and  returning  to 
it  only  for  a  late  dinner.  Half  of  one  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  hours  he  devotes  to  his  lunch.  Through¬ 
out  the  rest  he  is  at  work  in  his  office.  I  see 
the  civil  servant  at  his  desk  from  ten  or  eleven  a.m. 
till  five  or  six  p.m.  (Against  his  brief  interval  j 

for  lunch  must  usually  be  set  a  whole  evening  de¬ 
voted  to  literary  work.)  I  see  the  clergyman  going 
his  perpetual  round  between  Matins  and  Evensong. 
All  day  long  I  hear  the  naval  officer  shouting  his  orders 
from  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  intervals  of  “  cramming” 
for  some  imminent  examination,  and  the  barrister  plead¬ 
ing  for  clients  whose  affairs  he  has  mastered  through 
prodigal  expenditure  of  midnight-oil.  The  doctor’s  | 
bell  may  be  set  clanging  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and 
out  of  bed  must  the  doctor  stumble  forth  into  the  night, 
to  pit  his  skill  against  Death’s.  Never,  while  light 
lasts  in  the  heavens,  will  the  jealous  painter  spare 
one  moment  from  his  canvas.  From  the  sculptor’s 
hand  the  chisel  drops  not  till  .  .  .  But  enough  of 
my  cursory  glance.  I  need  not  labour  my  point  that 
most  professions  are  worked  at  from  morning  to 
night  without  much  cessation.  In  point  of  hard  work, 
how  do  they  compare  with  the  peculiar  profession  of 
acting?  The  average  play  lasts  from  eight  to  eleven. 

A  mime  who  appears  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  last 
act  must  reach  the  theatre  at  (say)  half-past  seven,  in 
order  to  change  his  clothes  and  paint  his  face.  Having 
removed  the  paint  and  resumed  mufti,  he  leaves  the 
theatre  at  (say)  half-past  eleven.  Suppose  that  the 
distance  between  his  home  and  the  theatre  is  a  distance 
of  half  an  hour.  We  then  credit  him  with  a  working- 
day  of  four  hours.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  matinee 
both  on  Wednesday  and  on  Saturday.  We  then  credit 
him  with  working  for  eight  hours  on  two  days  in  the 
week.  But  really  we  are  too  generous.  The  two 
hours  spent  by  him  in  going  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  come  rather  under  the  head  of  healthy 
exercise  than  of  actual  labour.  And  in  the  three 
hours  of  the  play’s  duration  he  is  not  working  all 
the  time.  Deducting  time  for  entr’actes,  we  find  that 
a  play  lasts  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  hours.  We 
assume,  too,  that  an  actor  who  is  not  playing  “  lead” 
is  not  actually  on  the  stage  for  more  than  half  an  hour 


altogether.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  he  is  lounging  at  the  “  wings”,  or  in  the  green¬ 
room,  or  in  his  dressing-room.  So  that  the  averagely 
successful  mime  is  not  actually  practising  his  art  for 
more  than  four  hours  in  the  course  of  the  week.  “  But  ”, 
you  interject,  “  how  about  ‘  study  ’  ?  And  rehearsals  ?  ” 
True,  I  had  forgotten  them.  But  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  of  them  as  there  used  to  be.  One  must  allow  for 
the  long-run  system.  In  the  old  stock-companies  there 
were,  perhaps,  daily  rehearsals.  But  in  the  modern 
touring-company,  which  sets  out  on  a  wide  nomady 
with  but  one  play  to  bless  itself  with,  there  is  after  the 
outset  no  rehearsing  at  all.  And  I  suppose  that  the 
London  theatres  have  between  them  a  yearly  average  of 
four  productions  apiece.  Assuming  that  the  average 
play  is  rehearsed  for  three  weeks,  and  that  average 
length  of  every  rehearsal  is  three  hours,  we  find  that 
the  averagely  successful  mime  puts  in  yearly  some  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  hours  of  preliminary  work.  But 
we  bring  it  down  with  a  rush  from  that  not  very 
stupendous  total,  when  we  remember  that  only  during 
one  small  part  of  every  rehearsal  is  he  himself  rehears¬ 
ing.  Say  that  he  himself  is  on  the  stage  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  That  leaves  fifty-four  hours  as  his 
yearly  average.  I  do  not  (judging  by  results)  imagine 
that  to  actual  “study”  he  devotes  much  more  time 
than  is  required  for  learning  his  words  by  heart. 
Let  us  suppose,  charitably,  that  he  thinks  about  a 
new  part  for  two  hours  altogether.  That  brings 
up  his  yearly  average  for  extra  work  to  sixty- 
two  hours.  I  have  not  the  patience  to  work  out 
from  my  previous  calculations  his  yearly  average  of 
hours  of  actual  work  before  the  public,  and  to  collate 
this  total  (plus  sixty-two)  with  the  yearly  average  of 
hours  spent  in  work  by  the  doctors,  sailors,  lawyers, 
financiers,  painters  and  other  unfortunates.  But  I  have 
said  enough,  surely,  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  stiffen 
the  backs  of  all  those  stage-struck  girls  and  stage- 
struck  boys  who  are  being  checked  in  their  aspirations 
by  their  parents’  solemn  warning  that  the  stage  means 
very  hard  work. 

Let  me  carry  encouragement  a  step  further  for  them. 
In  considering  the  exigency  of  any  profession,  one 
must  take  account  not  merely  of  the  number  of  hours 
that  must  be  devoted  to  work  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  also  of  the  degree  of  vital  energy—  force  of  body, 
force  of  intellect,  force  of  emotion — which  in  every 
hour  it  absorbs  from  you.  Now,  to  be  a  great  actor, 
you  must  have  these  three  forces  in  a  high  degree. 
Unless  you  are  physically  strong  you  cannot  get 
through  the  performance  of  such  a  part  as  Hamlet,  for 
example,  without  showing  obvious  signs  of  fatigue. 
You  cannot,  moreover,  give  a  worthy  rendering  of  that 
part  unless  you  have  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  large 
brain  and  a  large  heart.  But  to  give  a  worthy  render¬ 
ing  of  the  average  part  is  not  so  difficult  an  affair.  To 
walk  and  talk  for  half  an  hour  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  makes  no  great  strain  on  your  physique,  even 
though  you  have  to  walk  gracefully  and  to  talk  in  a 
high  key.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  brain-power  you 
require  for  “studying”  the  average  creation  of  the 
average  dramatist  is — well,  not  above  the  average. 
Nor  is  the  emotional  power  that  you  require  for 
“  feeling  ”  nightly  all  that  is  in  it.  However,  doubtless, 
the  aspirants  whom  I  am  addressing  do  not  wish  to  be 
average  mimes,  and  feel  that  they  are  cut  out  for  great 
things.  Even  so,  they  need  not  fear  that  their  art  will 
“take  it  out  of”  them,  to  any  alarming  extent.  In 
acting  a  great  part  they  will  have  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  physical  force.  But  their  intellectual  force  will  be 
spent  merely  beforehand  :  once  their  conception  of  a 
part’s  meaning  is  clear,  their  minds  may  be  set  at 
rest.  They  will  not  have  to  elucidate  the  part  every 
evening.  Nor  will  they  even  have  to  “  feel  ”  it  after 
(say)  fi f ty  consecutive  evenings.  Even  if  they  then  be  still 
able  to  feel  it  (which  is  doubtful),  they  need  not  bother 
to  do  so.  They  will  be  able  to  produce  on  the  audience, 
without  any  trouble,  exactly  the  same  effect  as  they 
produced  at  first  through  throwing  their  whole  souls 
into  every  line.  Their  facial  expression,  their  vocal 
inflections,  their  gestures — all  these  will  come  of  their 
own  accord,  through  force  of  habit.  The  long-run 
system  is  often  deplored  on  the  ground  that  the  mimes 
“walk  through”  their  parts.  This  is  not  quite  just. 
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Really,  it  is  very  seldom,  even  after  two  hundred 
nights,  that  one  sees  a  mime  acting’  with  less  evident 
strenuousness  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  run. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
inner  side  of  histrionics  knows  that  this  strenuousness, 
however  convincing,  may  be  but  an  illusion,  that  the 
mime  may  be  merely  producing  his  or  her  effects  auto¬ 
matically.  A  curious  instance  of  this  detachment 
in  mimes  after  a  long  run  was  given  me,  some 
years  ago,  by  a  candid  actress.  She  was  playing  the 
principal  part  in  a  play  which  had  had  a  very  long 
run.  Her  part  was  that  of  a  Russian  countess,  and 
her  great  scene  came  in  the  third  act,  when  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  poison.  Sitting  down  at  a  table,  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  lover,  speaking  it  aloud,  sentence 
by  sentence,  according  to  the  time-honoured  conven¬ 
tion,  while  her  quill  scoured  the  paper.  “  Ere  you 
read  these  words,  Ivan,  I  shall  be  far  away,  tasting  a 
tranquillity  which,  since  you  came  into  my  life,  has 
been  denied  me.  You  have  wronged  me  foully,  Ivan,  and 
broken  my  heart.  But  now,  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  forgive  you— forgive  you  for  the  sake  of  those  few 
brief  days  of  rapture  when  I  knew  myself  loved  by  you. 
Already  the  shadow  of  Death  is”  &c.,  & c.  It  was  a 
longish  letter,  and  I  quote  from  memory,  but  that 
was  the  effect  of  it.  And  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
audience  was  very  poignant.  The  sobs  of  the  Countess, 
her  chokings,  the  real  tears  that  fell  from  her  eyes,  all 
had  their  counterparts  in  the  audience.  And  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that,  on  most  nights  after  the  first  flush  of  the 

play’s  run,  Mrs.  - was  taking  the  opportunity  of 

writing  some  little  note  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
write  before  coming  down  to  the  theatre.  “  Dear 

Mr.  - .  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  won’t  you 

come  and  dine  with  us  quite  quietly  on  Sunday  ?  It 
seems  such  an  age  since  I  saw  you.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  all  about”  &c.,  See.,  or  “'Mrs. - is  much  sur¬ 

prised  that  Madame  Chose  has  not  sent  the  dress  which 
she  promised  faithfully  would  arrive  last  night.  Unless 
it  is  delivered  before  noon  to-morrow”  &c.,  See. 

How  arose  the  general  notion  that  mimes  are  a  hard- 
worked  race?  The  true  answer  to  this  question  is,  I 
think,  suggested  in  “Cynthia’s  Damages”.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  eminent  lawyer’s  description  of  Miss 
Walpole,  Mr.  Turner  says  “it  was  always  remarkable 
how  hard-working  all  the  actresses  for  whom  he 
appeared  seemed  to  be  ”.  The  British  public  holds 
a  brief  for  all  actors  and  actresses.  The  fascination  of 
their  atmosphere  has  conquered  the  public.  And,  ever 
moral,  the  public  is  determined  to  convince  itself  that  it 
has  been  won  not  by  fascination  but  by  moral  worth. 

Max. 


LIFE  ANNUITIES. 

T^HE  purchase  of  an  annuity  is  a  very  safe  and  con- 
-L  venient  way  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  income  so  long  as  he  or  she  lives  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  many  annuitants  fail  to 
purchase  their  annuities  to  the  best  advantage,  although 
it  is  an  absurdly  simple  matter  to  consult  the  short 
table  of  rates  given  in  Whitaker’s  Almanack,  or  the 
fuller  tables  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  accessible 
publications. 

In  deciding  upon  the  choice  of  a  company  from  which 
to  purchase  an  annuity  security  is  the  principal  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  list  given  in  Whitaker’s  Almanack 
there  are  only  four  British  offices  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  absolutely  safe.  The  three  great  American 
offices  all  quote  the  same  terms,  which  at  certain  ages 
are  more  favourable  than  the  majority  of  British  offices. 
The.  rates  of  three  colonial  companies  are  given  in 
Whitaker,  and,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  interest 
which  prevails  in  the  colonies,  the  annuities  given  by 
these  colonial  companies  are  as  a  rule  more  favourable 
to  the  annuitant  than  those  of  British  or  American 
offices.  In  these  colonial  and  American  offices,  entire 
confidence. may  be  felt  by  annuitants. 

T  he  position  of  an  annuitant  is,  in  fact,  exceptionally 
secure,  since  practically  every  Life  office  charges 
premiums  for  life  assurance  calculated  to  produce 
substantial  bonuses,  and  before  an  annuitant  could 
suffer  to  the  slightest  extent  the  company  would  have 
to  give  up  the  declaration  of  bonuses  upon  its  policies. 


In  the  case  of  the  American  and  Colonial  offices  the 
bonuses  to  a  large  extent  are  deferred  for  many  years, 
on  the  tontine  principle,  and  consequently  accumulate 
to  large  amounts.  Probably,  though  not  certainly, 
these  accumulations  of  bonuses  would  be  available  for 
annuitants  in  preference  to  participating  policy-holders, 
a  consideration  which  tells  against  tontine  policies, 
though  consolatory  enough  to  annuitants. 

After  the  intending  purchaser  has  satisfied  himself  as 
to  security,  he  should  make  sure  that  the  annuity  rates 
which  he  compares  with  one  another  are  all  quoted  on 
the  same  basis.  If  an  annuity  is  payable  half  yearly  or 
quarterly,  the  total  annuity  for  the  year  is  normally  less 
than  if  the  annuity  is  paid  annually.  Some  offices  quote 
rates  for  annual  and  some  for  half-yearly  payments,  and 
the  compilers  of  insurance  statistics  may  not  always 
discriminate  between  the  two.  Another  matter  to  be 
noticed  is  whether  the  stamp  duty  on  the  annuity  bond 
is  paid  by  the  purchaser  or  the  company;  practice 
varies  in  this  respect,  and  it  makes  some  difference  to 
the  purchaser.  Yet  another  point  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed  is  whether  or  not  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  the  annuity  is  paid  up  to  the  death  of 
the  annuitant.  Thus  suppose  the  half-yearly  payments 
to  be  made  on  1  July,  and  1  December  in  each  year, 
and  that  the  annuitant  dies  at  the  end  of  December,  in 
some  cases  nothing  would  be  paid  after  1  July,  while  in 
others  practically  a  further  half-year’s  annuity  would  be 
paid. 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  has  been  notice¬ 
able  in  recent  years,  and  the  recognition  that  annuitants 
live  longer  than  was  formerly  supposed,  that  perhaps 
they  live  longer  than  they  formerly  did,  has  led  very 
many  companies  during  the  past  few  years  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  payable  for  each  £100  of 
purchase  money.  From  time  to  time  in  the  past  we 
have  given  instances  of  this,  and  among  quite  recent 
changes  we  note  that  the  Edinburgh  at  most  ages  now 
quotes  lower  rates  than  formerly  ;  the  General,  Life 
Association  of  Scotland,  Mutual  of  New  York,  and,  for 
male  lives,  the  Scottish  Life,  all  quote  lower  rates  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  Royal  Exchange,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  prepared  to  give  considerably  better 
terms  than  they  formerly  quoted. 

The  Government,  through  the  Post  Office  and 
through  the  National  Debt  Office,  offers  annuities  for 
sale,  and  doubtless  some  people  buy  them  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  anybody  should  do  so.  The 
terms  offered  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  most 
British  Life  offices,  and  the  security  granted  by  first- 
class  insurance  companies  is  so  complete  that  even 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  does  not 
provide  greater  security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOER  METHODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  November,  1901. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  asks 
j  why  his  clients,  the  Boers,  are  called  “murderous” 

|  foes.  Permit  me  to  inform  him. 

Because  the  Boers  have  assassinated  several  thousand 
British  soldiers  by  means  of  the  “expansive”  bullet. 
In  so  doing  they  have  acted  precisely  like  the  duellist- 
swordsman  who  should  pull  out  a  pistol  and  shoot  his 
opponent  therewith.  “  Expansives  ”  were  “barred” 
by  both  sides.  The  British  have  kept  to  this  honour¬ 
able  understanding.  The  Boers  under  precept  and 
example  of  their  officers  have  systematically  violated  it  ! 

Over  and  above  the  thousands  of  our  brave  and  loyal 
brothers  thus  cruelly  and  traitorously  done  to  death, 
Mr.  Gwynn  must  take  note  of 

(A)  The  deliberate  and  atrocious  murders  under  the 
white  flag. 

(B)  The  murders  of  surrendered  prisoners. 

(C)  The  murders  of  helplessly  wounded  men. 

The  total  of  murders  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  reaches  many 
scores,  probably  several  hundreds. 

“  Murdered”  also  are  all  who  have  been  slain  by  a 
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parole-breaker.  However,  I  do  not  press  this  point, 
obvious  and  elementary  as  it  is  ;  and  numerous  as  have 
been  the  instances  of  this  peculiarly  infamous  crime. 

Nor  do  I  venture  to  ask  a  professed  “Pro-Boer” 
to  consider  the  innumerable  torturings  and  murders  of 
non-combatant  persons  of  colour  ;  the  dastardly  atroci¬ 
ties  incidental  to  train-wrecking  ;  the  systematic  robbing 
and  stripping  of  prisoners  and  wounded  men  ;  the 
tearing  of  clothes  from  shattered  limbs  ;  the  stripping 
desperately-wounded  men  and  leaving  them  to  die  of 
cold,  naked  and  in  agony,  upon  the  frozen  veldt.  To 
“the  enemy  within  our  gates”  this  carnival  of  brutish 
ferocity  by  his  ghoulish  proteges  doubtless  appears 
in  a  widely  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Englishman  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  regard  it. 

No,  Sir,  it  is  by  reference  merely  to  the  thousands 
of  our  brothers  assassinated  with  the  “expansive” 
and  the  scores  or  hundreds  whose  deaths  come  under 
the  headings  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  above  set  out,  that  I 
should  wish  to  explain  to  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  why  his 
friends  in  South  Africa  are  termed  “murderers”  by  all 
honourable  men. — I  enclose  my  card,  and  am,  Sir, 

Norm. 

P.S. —  I  should  add  that  in  saying  that  “several 
thousand  ”  British  soldiers  have  been  done  to  death  by 
the  use  of  murderous  ammunition,  I  am  not  by  any 
means  speaking  at  random.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
prove  this  estimate  a  reasonable  one. — N. 

[Our  correspondent  is  abundantly  justified  in  his 
main  position,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some  Mark  IV 
ammunition  was  for  a  brief  period  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  Colonel  Plumer’s  column  and  then  withdrawn.  We 
make  no  inference,  but  it  is  right  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact.  See  Sat.  Rev.  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  388.— Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  MEMBER  FOR  GALWAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

25  November. 

Sir, — Your  references  to  the  Galway  election  seem 
to  me  rather  unhistorical  in  spirit.  Mr.  or  Colonel 
Lynch  (as  you  choose)  has  been  elected  because  he 
sided  with  the  Boers.  In  the  present  temper  of 
Nationalist  Ireland  no  Nationalist  constituency  would 
vote  any  way  but  against  the  war.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Lynch  fought  or  was  believed  to  have  actually  fought 
on  the  Boer  side  made  him  more  popular,  but  no  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  war  could  have  been  elected.  Whether 
he  fought  or  not,  I  do  not  say.  All  I  know  of  him  is 
that  he  contributed  to  the  “  New  Ireland  Review  ”  some 
time  back  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  temperate 
articles  on  the  military  aspect  of  the  war  that  I  have 
seen.  In  that  article  he  praised  the  courage  of  the 
British  soldiers  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  Boers 
and  said  that  the  best  fighters  in  the  field  were  the 
colonial  contingents  —  more  especially  the  South 
African.  As  to  the  Irish  contingents  on  the  Boer  side, 

I  observe  you  assert  that  they  hurt  no  one.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  except  that  in  a  narrative  of  the 
war  written  by  one  of  the  Boers  detained  across  the 
Portuguese  border,  which  I  revised  for  the  press 
the  other  day,  it  was  stated  that  by  common  consent 
the  best  of  the  troops  attacking  Ladysmith  were  the 
Johannesburg  Police  and  the  Irish  Brigade.  And  it 
seems  to  me  at  least  likely  that  the  Irish  on  one  side 
fought  much  as  did  the  Irish  on  the  other.  To  bring 
accusations  of  cowardice  without  a  warrant  is  scarcely 
in  accord  with  the  tradition  which  you,  Sir,  so  con¬ 
sistently  eulogise. — I  am,  &c. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 

[What  “accusations  of  cowardice”?  Surely'  to 
suggest  that  the  authorities  would  connect  Mr.  Lynch 
with  the  inkpot  and  Fleet  Street  is  not  a  charge  of 
cowardice?  Nor  had  we  the  least  thought  of  sug¬ 
gesting  cowardice  in  saying  that  no  British  soldier 
suffered  injury  at  the  hands  of  that  very  shadowy 
brigade.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  coward  because 
he  is  incapable  of  inflicting  injury  in  warfare.  As  to 
whether  the  Member  for  Galway  is  colonel  or  not 
colonel,  no  wonder  Mr.  Gwynn  gives  it  up.  To  judge 


by  the  interview  in  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”  of 
23  November,  the  supposed  warrior  himself  is  far 
J  from  clear  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been  a  com- 

!  batant. — Ed.  S.  R.l 

J  - 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL  TREATY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Torbay  Yacht  Club,  Torquay, 

24  November,  1901. 

Sir, — Your  leading  article  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Treaty'  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  which  takes  a 
sensible  view  of  that  thorny  subject. 

But  are  you  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  England 
|  alone  will  have  “  equal  rights  for  our  merchandise  with 
J  that  of  the  LTnited  States  when  the  Canal  comes  into 
existence”  ?  and  that  the  “  matter  of  preferential  rates 
1  will  be  one  for  discussion  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  ”  ? 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  when  the  Draft 
Treaty  is  presented  to  the  American  Congress,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  England  and  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  other  nations — and  that  there  will,  therefore,  be 
no  need  for  discussion  about  preferential  rates. 

E.  W.  Ravenscroft. 


YOUNG  CRIMINALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

40  Salisbury  Mansions,  Harringay,  N. 

Sir, — At  a  time  when  Mr.  William  Tallack  is  retiring 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  “Howard  Association”, 
after  a  long  tenure  of  that  office,  one  is  unwilling  to 
say  a  word  which  might  seem  ungracious  and  dis¬ 
paraging.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 

{  Tallack  should  himself  provoke  criticism  by  the  tone  of 
1  his  remarks  to  his  “  humanitarian  opponents”.  Mr. 
Tallack  is  well  aware  that  the  humaner  system  of  prison 
treatment  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1898,  by  Sir  Matthew 
:  White  Ridley,  was  the  result  of  an  agitation  which  his 
Society  did  its  best  to  discourage,  and  that  the  flogging- 
I  craze  (i.e.  the  birching  of  men  and  boys),  to  which  he 
unwisely  gave  his  adhesion  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
|  feated  in  the  debates  of  the  past  two  sessions  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  “  Daily  Graphic  ”,  Mr. 
Tallack  mentioned  the  three  great  principles  for  which 
he  has  contended — in  opposition,  I  may  say,  to  the  best 
authorities.  The  first  was  the  separate  system,  which 
prevents  prisoners  from  associating  with  each  other. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  efficacious,  but  it  undoubtedly 
increases  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  The  second 
principle  is  the  imposition  of  an  increased  (usually  a 
doubled)  penalty  for  each  offence  after  the  first — a 
principle  which  is  condemned  by  Baron  Brampton, 
Lord  Justice  Mathew,  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 
The  third  principle  is  “suitable”  punishments  for 
crimes  of  violence — which  means  flogging.  So  Mr. 
Tallack’s  great  object  in  all  three  instances  was  not  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  prisoner,  but  to  increase 
it  !  Yours,  &c. 

Sydney  Bryant. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  November,  1901. 

Sir, — I  had  not  intended  to  w'rite  to  you  on  the 
Report  of  the  London  School  Board  Inspectors  as 
I  regarded  it  as  a  local  matter — if  we  Northerners  dare 
speak  of  anything  metropolitan  as  merely  local ;  but 
as  the  note  you  placed  after  my  last  letter  suggests 
that  the  report  is  of  general  interest  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
address  you  on  the  subject. 

What  with  political  uncertainties  and  educational 
changes  the  teacher  is  befogged  ;  he  has  lost  sight  of 
the  familiar  signals  and  for  his  guidance  he  is  treated 
to  sundry  alarming  explosions  and  loud  reports  which 
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can  be  compared  only  to  fog-signals.  We  all  know 
from  the  experience  of  last  week  how  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  progress  is  under  these  conditions  and  how 
conducive  to  irritability  and  distrust,  but  even  in  the 
worst  of  fogs  travellers  know  where  they  want  to  go, 
and  I  think  the  teacher’s  uncertainty  is  rather  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  his  end  than  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
end  itself.  He  aims  at  developing  intelligence  and  it  is 
better  for  him  to  grope  towards  that  than  to  be  forced 
back  into  “  Results”  by  any  such  breeze  as  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  prays  for,  even  though  such  a  breeze 
might  clear  the  air.  In  educational  matters  the 
public  want  guidance  ;  they  should  not  be  taken  as 
guides. 

But  so  anxious  is  the  teacher  to  catch  and  nourish 
even  the  faintest  gleam  of  intelligence  that  he  often 
does  more  than  his  share  of  the  school  work.  He 
takes  up  the  half-formed  idea  hinted  at  by  the  pupil, 
clothes  it  in  words  and  imagines  his  pupil  is  much  more 
advanced  than  he  is.  Frequently  a  boy  waits  for  an 
unconsciously  given  hint  from  his  teacher— a  look,  a 
tone,  a  gesture — before  answering  a  question,  and  if 
his  answer  is  received  as  incorrect  round  he  goes  like  a 
weathercock  without  any  conviction  of  his  own  to 
guide  him.  He  relies  on  his  teacher  and  his  teacher 
does  not  fail  him  ;  does  not  make  him  fully  express  his 
meaning  and  think  out  the  circle  of  his  thoughts  ;  does 
not  riddle  him  with  questions  and  try  to  shake  his  convic¬ 
tions,  making  him  give  reasons  for  all  he  says.  The 
teacher  is  too  helpful,  too  “sympathetic”,  and  the 
scholar  becomes  invertebrate  and  collapses  at  examina¬ 
tions. 

This  is  mistaken  kindness ;  real  kindness  to  the 
individual  consists  in  a  healthy  severity  towards  his 
weak  points ;  but  there  was  so  much  severity  of  a 
bad  kind  under  the  old  system  that  there  is  now  a 
tendency  towards  a  somewhat  flabby  reaction.  I  am 
sure  however  that  at  any  rate  boys  appreciate  a 
good-humoured  breezy  bracing  strictness  which  keeps 
them  always  on  the  collar  and  gives  them  plenty  to 
do ;  only  the  strictness  should  result  in  correct  thought 
and  exact  expression  as  formerly  it  resulted  in  correct 
mechanical  work- — and  we  cannot  yet  all  think  for 
ourselves  or  express  ourselves  exactly,  much  less  teach 
others  to  do  it. 

Amid  all  uncertainties  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  the  paramount  importance  of  accuracy.  In 
school  we  are,  I  think,  tempted  to  give  too  much 
credit  for  good  intentions — hell’s  paving  stones — when 
a  little  more  insistence  would  give  us  effective  results  as 
well.  In  the  playing  field  the  well-intentioned  shot 
which  goes  wide  of  the  goal  is  received  with  dismay  ; 
in  the  concert-room  a  well-intentioned  effort  which  pro- 
ducesdiscord  makes  the  audience  shudder,  and  in  lessons 
we  should  insist  on  accuracy  not  only  as  good  in  itself 
but  as  a  necessary  condition  of  all  successful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  work.  If  for  instance  a  boy  at  joinery  measures 
and  cuts  inaccurately,  his  joint  when  finished  is  loose  and 
he  feels  that  his  labour  has  been  wasted.  Inaccuracy 
on  paper  cannot  make  itself  so  felt  to  a  boy  who  has 
become  callous  to  crosses  instead  of  “  R’s  ”  on  his 
pages.  Perhaps  accuracy  in  spelling  is  less  important 
than  other  accuracies,  still  just  as  we  correct  every 
spelling  error  we  come  across  so  ought  we  to  correct  all 
inaccuracy  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  the  course  of 
other  work  ;  but  just  as  we  have  largely  dropped  the 
mere  spelling  lesson,  so  have  we  largely  discontinued 
the  mere  accuracy  drills. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  correct  a  multiplication  sum  even 
in  a  large  class  ;  it  is  very  hard  to  correct  mental 
processes,  even  though  the  class  be  quite  small  it  re¬ 
quires  a  keen  and  alert  mind  to  detect  and  successfully 
expose  a  fallacy — hence  once  more  the  need  of  a  better 
training  for  teachers  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
newer  method  of  assessing  the  grant.  A  reform  is  only 
half  complete  when  it  is  left  to  be  carried  out  by  those 
brought  up  under  the  abolished  system,  and  it  is  hardly 
helptul  to  blame  the  workers  for  not  immediately  grasp¬ 
ing  the  full  significance  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


DOES  “LITTLE”  MEAN  LITTLE? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  noticed  with  amusement  that  someone  wrote 
to  you  last  week  to  protest  against  a  review  of  a  novel 
which  he  had  not  read.  I  have  read  “The  Little  Saint 
of  God  ”  by  Lady  Cuninghame,  and  if  this  pretty  and 
exciting  story  of  the  Chouan  rebellion  leaves  your 
reviewer  “very  cold”,  it  is  his  fault,  not  the  author’s. 
This  however  is  merely  a  difference  of  taste,  which  I 
should  not  obtrude  upon  you,  were  it  not  that  your 
reviewer  goes  on  to  say  “‘The  Little  Saint’  is  not 
little  at  all,  but  a  big  bouncing  creature  ”.  I  suppose 
this  is  meant  for  a  witty  antithesis  ;  but  surely  every 
schoolboy  knows  that  in  the  Latin  languages,  in 
French  Spanish  and  Italian,  the  word  “little”  is  a  term 
of  endearment,  and  has  no  necessary  reference  to 
corporeal  size.  In  Russian,  too,  I  believe  the  Tsar  is 
sometimes  called  the  “  little  father”.  The  heroine  of 
Lady  Cuninghame’s  novel  is  called  the  “  little  saint  of 
God  ”  by  the  Breton  peasantry  because  of  her  good 
works.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B. 

[It  used  to  be  a  habit  with  unpraised  authors  to 
write  on  their  own  account  to  the  editor  to  complain 
of  their  reviewers’  unkindness.  Now  authors  seem  to 
get  their  friends  to  do  their  complaining  for  them. 
This  literary  chivalry  is  doubtless  very  gallant ;  but  if 
everyone  is  going  to  challenge  our  opinions  of  his 
friends’  books,  where  will  the  vendetta  end  ?  But  we 
admit  that  in  this  instance  our  correspondent  is  entitled 
to  intervene.  We  were  aware  before  we  bad  read 
“  A.  B.’s  ”  letter  that  diminutives  are  used  as  terms  of 
endearment,  as  also  of  contempt.  That  does  not 
make  it  the  less  gauche  to  apply  a  diminutive  to  a  con¬ 
spicuously  bulky  person  ;  no  one  would  do  it  except  by 
way  of  ridicule.  Our  correspondent  would  be  the  first 
to  point  out  the  unfitness  of  speaking  of  an  abnormally 
tall  and  stout  woman  as  “a  little  darling”  or  of  an 
idiot  giant  as  “a  little  fool”. — -Ed.  S.  R.J 


CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Egerton  Mansions,  South  Kensington, 

25  November,  1901. 

Sir, — In  the  criticism  of  my  letter  to  your  Review  by 
D.S.M.,  I  observe  that  he  misunderstands  me,  no  doubt 
unintentionally.  He  says  : — 

“  Mr.  Coleridge’s  formula  will  not  work  consistently, 
for  one  of  its  terms  does  not  vary  directly  with  the 
philosophical  mood  of  the  time.  The  weight  of  roof 
upheld  in  a  Greek  temple  is  inconsiderable,  the  super¬ 
incumbent  mass  in  a  Chicago  sky-scraper  is  enormous, 
but  these  weights  do  not  vary  with  the  burden  of  the 
mystery  as  felt  by  the  Greek  and  the  American 
architect.” 

I  never  suggested  that  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
roof  of  a  Greek  temple  and  that  of  an  American  or  any 
other  erection  indicated  anything  in  themselves  or 
expressed  in  any  way  the  architect’s  thought.  I  said 
that  the  manner  in  which  true  architects  treated  the 
pressure  earthward  of  their  buildings,  apart  altogether 
from  the  requirements  of  the  science  of  statics,  gave 
an  unerring  index  of  their  minds.  The  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  may  for  all  I  know  weigh  more  tons  than 
the  roof  of  any  Egyptian  temple,  and  Salisbury  spire 
more  than  either.  Tonnage  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
my  contention.  The  Chicago  erection  is  a  perfect 
example  of  scientific  architecture  that  is  not  art ;  it 
has  not  advanced  from  utility  to  become  a  form  of 
expression,  it  does  not  deal  with  weight  significantly. 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  great  architect,  having 
expressed  himself  clearly  on  the  deepest  of  all  human 
problems,  proceeds  in  the  subsidiary  parables  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  decoration  to  symbolise  the  lesser  emotions  of 
his  heart.  But  no  adequate  treatment  of  this  vast 
language  of  the  soul  is  possible  within  the  compass  of 
a  letter  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 
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THE  PRISON. 

AM  the  prisoner  of  my  love  of  you. 

I  pace  my  soul,  as  prisoned  culprits  do, 

You  stand  like  any  gaoler  at  the  gate, 

And  I  am  fevered,  chill,  and  desolate, 

Weary  with  walking  the  damp  dungeon-floor, 
Cursing  your  name,  and  loving  you  the  more 
For  crying  curses.  If  I  could  but  keep 
Your  thought  away  but  just  enough  to  sleep 
One  calm  night  through,  I  might  enjoy  the  stars  ; 
But  now  I  see  beyond  my  prison-bars, 

Night  and  day,  nothing  ;  only  iron  rust, 

And  windows  blackened  over  with  wet  dust. 

While  I  was  slumbering,  half  awake,  I  heard 
A  voice  that  spoke  a  little  poisonous  word, 

Subtly  against  my  ear  ;  it  said  that  all 
These  barred  inventions  are  fantastical, 

These  four  unfriendly  walls  I  touch  and  see, 

A  wilful  dream  and  no  reality, 

And  that  I  need  but  waken  to  be  free. 

A  cunning  but  a  foolish  voice  !  I  know 
Your  walls  are  solid,  stablished  long  ago, 

Not  for  one  only :  here’s  name  after  name, 
Carved  on  the  stones  :  I’ll  add  my  name  to  them. 

Outside,  I  hear,  sometimes,  far  off  yet  loud, 

A  sound  as  of  the  voices  of  a  crowd, 

And  hands  that  beat  against  a  gate  ;  I  hear 
Cries  of  revolt,  and  only  these  I  fear. 

’Tis  you  they  strike  at :  what  have  I  to  do 
With  freedom,  if ’tis  liberty  from  you? 

I  am  content  with  this  unhappiness  ; 

Why  should  the  world,  that  has  no  soul  to  guess 
The  joy  and  miracle  of  my  distress, 

Strive  to  break  in,  and  ravish  me  from  pain, 

That,  being  lost,  I  should  seek  out  again  ? 

O,  I  was  friends  once  with  the  world,  I  went 
The  world’s  way,  and  was  sunnily  content 
Only  to  be  a  pilgrim,  and  to  roam 
The  gray  dust  and  the  flying-footed  foam. 

My  heart  knew  not  of  bondage,  I  was  full 
Of  young  desire,  the  earth  was  beautiful, 

And  women’s  faces  were  a  light  that  showed 
The  way  at  every  turning  of  the  road, 

And  I  had  never  looked  as  deep  as  tears 
Into  a  woman’s  heart. 

Unthinkable  years, 

I  loitered  through  with  scarce  returning  feet, 

And  dreamed  that  only  freedom  could  be  sweet ! 
How,  in  my  prison,  I  stand  pitying 
That  gipsy  leisure  for  an  idle  thing, 

A  memory  not  worth  remembering  ! 

I  am  alone  now,  miserable,  bound 
With  chains  that  crawl  behind  me  on  the  ground, 
Sleepless  with  hate  and  with  the  ache  of  thought, 
My  pride  of  triumph  broken  down  and  brought 
Into  a  sullen  quelled  captivity  : 

Alas,  I  only  fear  to  be  set  free ! 

Arthur  Symons. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  BALFOUR  POLITICIAN  AND 
METAPHYSICIAN. 

“  The  Foundations  of  Belief.”  By  Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Eighth  Edition.  New  Introduction  and  Summary. 

London  :  Longmans,  iqoi.  6s.  net. 

Yj  R.  BALFOUR’S  books  are  the  most  convincing 
d’A  evidence  that  he  has  never  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  win  first  and  foremost  the  reputation  of 
a  politician  or  statesman.  If  he  had  he  would  have 
dropped  subjects  which  require  metaphysical  discus¬ 
sion,  or  which  at  least  he  has  chosen  to  discuss 
in  their  metaphysical  aspect,  or  rather  would  never 
have  touched  them.  The  British  public,  whose  stolid 
weight  the  British  statesman  would  win  to  the  side 
of  his  own  plans  and  ambitions,  understands  less  about 
metaphysic  than  it  does  about  poetry,  and  time  spent 
upon  either  is  to  many  so  much  time  wasted  for  any 
purpose  of  real  life.  This  book  by  Mr.  Balfour  has 
passed  through  eight  editions,  and  its  cleverness  and 
subtlety  have  ensured  him  a  reputation  amongst  those 
who  have  been  competent  to  read  it  as  one  of  the  few 
really  intellectual  men  in  politics.  To  the  class  to 
whom  the  politician  directly  appeals,  whose  standard 
is  the  ordinary  political  platform,  the  book  is  of  course 
an  impenetrable  secret.  In  neither  case  is  there  any 
true  accretion  of  credit  to  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  politician 
from  the  book.  The  first  class  will  remember  that 
though  the  metaphysicians  have  often  won  reputation 
as  political  theorists  their  abstract  order  of  mind  is  not 
that  which  is  most  fitted  for  practical  and  constructive 
statesmanship.  Creative  power  is  no  doubt  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  highest  order  of  the  metaphysical  mind  as 
it  is  of  the  poetic;  but  neither  happens  to  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  creative  power  wanted  in  politics,  if  indeed 
anything  is  wanted  there  but  a  high  constructive  skill 
and  ability  to  re-arrange  old  material  to  meet  new  prac¬ 
tical  wants.  But  Mr.  Balfour  expressly  disclaims  any 
attempt  to  create  any  such  system  of  metaphysic  as  the 
great  metaphysical  thinkers  have  created  ;  he  does  not 
in  fact  do  more  than  apply  an  acute  Cambridge-born 
analysis  to  the  weak  points  of  an  assumption  he  desires 
to  prove  unfounded,  as  he  does  in  showing  that  so  called 
scientific  certainties  are  as  exposed  to  sceptical  criticism 
as  any  other  matter  of  our  knowledge.  This  isentirely  Mr. 
Balfour’s  manner  as  a  politician — his  House  of  Commons 
manner.  It  would  seem  that  he  is  as  doubtful  about 
the  time  being  ripe  for  original  constructive  schemes 
in  politics  as  he  is  of  the  possibility  at  present  of  a  great 
reconstruction  of  philosophy,  or  of  his  own  ability  to 
undertake  the  task. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  judgment  on  these  points  may  be 
sound,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  so  far  as  politics 
is  concerned  his  merely  critical  habit  is  due  to  that 
intellectual  fastidiousness  which  makes  philosophic 
problems  his  favourite  study.  The  over-speculative 
mind  sees  in  definite  proposals,  plans,  schemes, 
and  systems  for  regulating  human  affairs,  merely 
subject  matter  for  criticism.  So  much  lies  in  the 
background  of  human  nature  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  positive  institutions  that  there  is  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  the  man  becoming  a  Gallio  and 
caring  for  none  of  these  things.  We  see  this  in 
the  comparatively  insignificant  and  external  part  that 
Mr.  Balfour  assigns  to  the  faculty  of  reason  or  reason¬ 
ing,  the  ratiocinative  power,  in  the  growth  and 
permanence  of  opinions  and  beliefs.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  that  power  which  the  politician  or  statesman 
finds  his  most  effective  instrument  in  directing,  or  as 
Mr.  Balfour  with  a  satiric  touch  adds  in  misdirecting, 
the  public  policy  of  communities  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  deviation  permitted  by  accepted  custom  and 
tradition.  Even  more  cynical  and  aloof  from  the 
ordinary  thought  of  the  average  politician  or  elector 
are  two  passages  which  we  may  cite  as  illustrations  of 
a  mental  quality  which  is  attractive  to  an  intellectual 
dlite  but  which  is  little  adapted  to  make  a  man  eager  for 
distinction  in  the  political  arena.  “So  do  we  stand 
as  reasoning  beings  in  the  presence  of  the  complex 
processes,  physiological  and  psychical,  out  of  which 
are  manufactured  the  convictions  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  To  the  results  attained  by  their 
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co-operation  reason  makes  its  slender  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  do  so  effectively 
it  is  beneficently  decreed  that  pending  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  some  better  device,  reason  should  appear  to  the 
reasoner  the  most  admirable  and  important  contri¬ 
vance  in  the  whole  mechanism.”  As  if  that  were  not 
sufficiently  contemptuous  of  the  part  reason  plays  in 
any  department  of  life  he  says  elsewhere  “  To  Reason 
we  are  in  some  measure  beholden,  though  not  perhaps 
so  much  as  we  suppose,  for  hourly  aid  in  managing  so 
much  of  the  trifling  portion  of  our  personal  affairs 
entrusted  to  our  care  by  nature  as  we  do  not  happen 
to  have  already  surrendered  to  the  control  of  habit 
It  is  dangerous  to  have  that  way  of  looking  at 
things  if  a  man  is  to  act  on  the  rough  mass  of 
his  fellows.  When  he  can  poke  fun  at  himself 
and  them  in  such  fashion  he  puts  himself  outside 
the  range  of  their  perception  and  sympathy.  The 
men  who  go  rushing  on  their  way  in  triumph  do  not 
stop  to  take  stock  of  themselves  in  that  fashion.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  sufficiently  in 
earnest.  That  is  true  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  but 
what  is  often  meant  is  that  he  is  so  on  account  of  what 
is  nonchalance,  or  indifference,  or  idleness,  and  this  is 
not  true.  But  for  a  politician  he  is  not  sufficiently  in 
earnest  about  the  right  things.  What  he  is  in  earnest 
about  this  book  very  well  shows,  and  the  last  thing  that 
could  be  asserted  of  him  is  that  he  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  sustained  intellectual  effort.  Only 
he  must  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  subjects,  and 
these  unfortunately,  still  speaking  of  the  politician,  are 
remote  from  ordinary  political  thinking.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
had  chosen  some  light  agreeable  study  for  diversion, 
as  Mr.  Brooke  in  “  Middlemarch  ”  considered  concho- 
logv,  he  would  be  more  intelligible.  Nobody  ever 
suspected  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  politician  because  of  his 
dallying  wiih  Homer,  though  they  were  inclined  strongly 
to  do  so  when  he  dissertated  on  the  conflict  between 
religion  and  science.  Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  politics 
it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  limited  himself 
to  some  branch  of  concrete  learning  like  Greek, 
or  archaeology,  or  some  particular  science,  without 
troubling  about  the  metaphysic  underlying  it.  The 
politician  must  live  heartily  amongst  phenomena  ; 
metaphysic  takes  a  man  too  far  away  from  them  ;  he 
cannot  get  back  ;  it  becomes  an  engrossment,  tends  to 
seclusion,  and  is  not  a  diversion  but  a  constant 
obsession. 


AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  ENFANT  TERRIBLE. 

“  Miscellanies.”  By  Augustine  Birrell.  London  : 

Elliot  Stock.  1901.  55. 

M  R.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL  is  a  remarkable 
-f'-*-  mixture  of  the  dreamer  and  the  enfant  terrible. 
On  the  whole,  in  his  “  Obiter  Dicta  ”  the  dreamer  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  but  here,  in  “  Miscellanies”,  the  enfant  terrible 
has  very  much  of  his  own  way.  Or  perhaps  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  case  because  the  subjects  are  largely7 
those  we  do  not  usually  associate  with  humorous  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr.  Birrell’s  humour,  irrepressible,  always 
unexpected  in  quality,  plays  sad  havoc  with  such  solemn 
matters  as  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Reformation, 
and  John  Wesley.  The  muser  is  here,  and  his  musings 
are  full  of  the  old  charm  ;  but  even  from  Mr.  Birrell  we 
had  not  learnt  to  anticipate  so  many  instances  of  the 
enfant  terrible.  He,  although  a  trained  advocate,  is 
continually  giving  away  the  case  he  appears  to  plead. 
He  goes  along  seriously  enough  for  a  few  sentences,  or 
even  for  a  few  pages  :  then,  of  a  sudden,  he  raps  us 
over  the  knuckles,  and  without  so  much  as  a  twinkle 
of  the  eye  throws  out  an  irresistibly  humorous 
or  witty  remark  that  makes  one  doubt  whether  he  is 
ever  in  earnest.  He  cannot  be  quiet.  If  a  thing 
presents  itself  to  his  mind  in  a  ludicrous  light,  he 
interrupts  the  course  of  his  argument — if  Mr.  Birrell 
can  be  said  ever  to  indulge  in  argument — to  make  us 
laugh  with  him.  There  is  seldom  or  never  any  effect 
of  flippancy.  In  his  writings  Mr.  Birrell  has  no  great 
doctrine  to  preach  with  passion  ;  he  never  thumps  the 
pulpit-cushions  ;  merely  he  allows  his  mind  to  play 
cheerfully,  or  half-humorously,  half-sadly,  on  a  thousand 
varied  subjects,  and  he  gives  us  the  results  of  his 


reveries.  Consequently  the  abrupt,  momentary  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  enfant  terrible  cannot  shock  one. 
Rather  they  serve  to  give  piquancy  and  flavour  to  his 
dreams.  We  have  said  they  interrupt  the  course  of  his 
argument ;  but  this  hardly  represents  the  fact.  There 
is  no  genuine  argument.  We  are  never  led  to  any 
conclusions.  Mr.  Birrell  does  not  aim  at  conclusions. 
Dreams,  if  so  trite  a  saying  may  be  pardoned,  seldom 
have  conclusions. 

If  Mr.  Birrell  brings  us  no  new  gospel,  and  does  not 
even  attempt  to  preach  an  old  one  with  any  fervour — 
his  glorifications  of  Peel  and  Gladstone  are  only  half¬ 
hearted — he  strikes  naturally  definite  attitudes  towards 
life.  If  he  does  not  expound  philosophic  systems, 
teach  us  in  the  Matthew  Arnold  manner  what  is  good 
and  what  bad  poetry,  he  sees  life,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself,  distinctively  coloured. 
Whether  he  considers  books,  philosophic  or  theologic 
systems,  institutions  or  men,  he  finds  there  things  that 
interest  him,  and  he  has  the  trick  of  making  his  reader 
see  them  as  he  finds  them.  To  use  that  much-hackneyed 
word,  he  is  a  personality.  In  so  much  Nature  has 
chosen  for  him  the  better  part.  The  mere  phrase- 
makers  will  go  when  the  fashion  in  phrases  changes  ; 
the  inventors  of  systems  and  the  builders  of  institutions 
will  go  when  the  systems  and  institutions  are  out  of 
date  ;  whilst  a  personality  once  expressed  in  any 
permanent  form — literature,  music,  sculpture — must 
certainly  remain.  Not  only  women,  but  men  also, 
love  the  looking-glass  ;  and  as  we  find  something  of 
ourselves  reflected  in  the  earliest  portraits  of  men  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  so  may  we  expect  the  latest 
generations  to  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  themselves — 
themselves  with  differences — in  the  portraits  handed  on 
from  this  our  time.  Mr.  Birrell  is  really  not  much  of 
a  phrase-maker ;  yet  he  will  outlast  all  the  phrase- 
makers.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  true  to  say  that  he  will 
become  a  classic  as  that  his  best  things  are  classic 
from  the  moment  they  come  into  the  world.  Whether 
he  lives  to-day  or  died  a  century  ago  hardly  seems 
to  matter  when  one  reads.  There  is  his  attitude  to 
certain  phenomena  that  already  belong  to  the  past 
—Wesley,  the  Reformation,  Browning,  Bagehot,  Peel 
and  Gladstone  ;  there  is  his  fun  of  the  enfant-terrible 
order  ;  all  his  whims,  perversities,  even  his  serious¬ 
ness  are  there — and  whatever  else  may  change,  it 
seems  scarce  likely  that  these  will  change. 

Let  it  by  no  means  be  thought  that  we  set  Mr. 
Birrell  amongst  the  mighty  men  the  earth  has  pro¬ 
duced.  That  is  a  different  matter.  If  Johnson  had 
never  written  a  line  there  would  of  course  have  been 
no  Life  of  Johnson.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Life  once 
achieved,  of  its  many  readers  there  are  comparatively7 
few  who  have  read  many  of  Johnson’s  lines.  Fifty 
years  hence,  we  fancy,  Mr.  Birrell’s  opinion  of  Glad¬ 
stone  will  not  be  taken  seriously.  But  when  Mr.  Birrell 
in  a  description  of  the  dull  tomes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  suddenly  says,  half-illnaturedly,  “  they  are  full 
of  Latin  epitaphs  ”,  he  raises  and  will  always  raise  a 
sympathetic  smile  (for  dull  tomes  will  always  be  with 
us).  Or,  to  take  a  converse  instance,  after  remarking 
with  something  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  that  “John 
Wesley’s  chapels  lie  a  little  heavily  on  John  Wesley  ”,  he 
continues  with  an  abrupt  sweetness  “Even  so  do  the 
glories  of  Rome  make  us  forgetful  of  the  grave  in 
Syria  ”.  Note,  it  is  not  the  phrase  that  counts  :  it  is 
the  temperament  showing  through  the  phrase.  Let  us 
give  a  few  other  examples.  “  Evictions  are,  of  course, 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  Church  histories.”  John 
Wesley  was  “  always  disposed  to  believe  in  the  bona 
tides  of  ghosts  and  the  diabolical  origin  of  strange 
noises  “  Lord  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  ’,  like  ‘  Pickwick  ’, 
is  a  book  of  great  repute  and  wide  circulation.” 
“  There  is  something  terrible  in  men’s  indifference  to 
the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  their  friends.” 
“  Everything  is  exposed  to  criticism — except,  possibly, 
the  solar  system.”  “Generation  after  generation  of 
boys  go  to  school  to  be  taught  to  play  cricket,  to 
row,  and  nowadays  how  to  play  golf.”  “Of  course, 
we  are  told  by  Professor  Gradgrind  that  we  no  longer 
live  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact.” 
And  of  such  utterances  this  collection  of  essays  is 
replete. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various- 
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papers.  They  have,  indeed,  already  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  their  first  appearance  in  various 
periodicals.  There  are  many  things  with  which  one  is 
bound  to  agree  ;  there  are  many  with  which  few  think¬ 
ing  people  will  be  content  to  agree  ;  and  one  article  at 
least,  that  entitled  “  Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one?”  an  address  delivered  to  the  Scotch, 
need  not  have  been  printed  at  all.  It  is  as  easy  to 
tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  as  it  is  difficult — if  it  is 
not  actually  impossible — to  tell  anyone  how  to  do  it. 
Nor  can  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the  speech  on  Robert 
Browning  :  here  we  find  virtually  nothing  but  the  old, 
old  stuff  about  Browming’s  “  message  ”.  Browning  the 
poet  is  hardly  mentioned.  The  truth  is  Oscar  Wilde 
in  his  better  days  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
“  Meredith,  they  tell  me  ”,  he  said,  “  is  a  prose  Brown¬ 
ing.  So  is  Browning  ”.  In  spite  of  its  rather  appalling 
title,  the  paper  on  “The  Christian  Evidences”  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  Here  we  find  all  Mr.  Birrell’s  not 
unsympathetic  detachment,  his  knowledge,  his  humour; 
and  if  the  enfant  terrible  puts  in  a  word  now  and  again, 
he  is  not  brutal  and  only  adds  zest  to  the  proceedings. 
The  “Wesley”  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
loves  Birrellisms  better  than  Mr.  Birrell’s  opinions, 
really  excellent.  The  “House  of  Commons”  is  good 
fun,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  concealed  ;  but  it  is 
marred  by  at  any  rate  one  suburban  remark  about  the 
“  stupid  party  ”.  That  sort  of  thing  used  to  please  in 
Battersea;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would  please  there 
nowadays  ;  and,  anyhow,  it  is  not  for  a  follower  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  call  any  person  or  any 
party  stupid.  After  all,  however,  these  things  do  not 
greatly  matter.  It  is  Birrell  the  man,  the  enfant 
terrible,  the  dreamer,  that  we  admire  and  love;  it  is 
not  the  serious  politician. 


THE  MONROE  CHANGELING. 

“American  Diplomatic  Questions.”  By  John  B. 
Henderson  jun.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1901.  14s.  net. 

HE  Monroe  doctrine,  originally  enunciated  as  a 
protest  against  European  aggression  in  certain 
restricted  cases,  has  now  come  to  represent  the  most 
unbounded  pretensions  of  the  transatlantic  Jingo.  To 
call  the  present  travesty  of  his  policy  after  the  name  of 
Monroe  is  to  put  a  serious  imputation  on  the  memory 
of  a  singularly  cautious  statesman.  In  fact  it  was  only 
after  long  delay  and  considerable  hesitation  that  Monroe 
sent  his  famous  Message  to  Congress. 

Though  Monroe’s  declaration  has  been': taken  as  the 
text  of  a  policy  .the  policy  itself  had  been  maturing 
much  earlier.  When  there  was  a  chance  of  Western 
Florida  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain  into  those  of 
some  other  Power,  there  was  not  unnatural  alarm  in 
the  United  States  at  the  prospect  of  an  active  and  en¬ 
terprising  neighbour  establishing  herself  at  their  doors, 
so  that  we  find  Congress  declaring  in  1811  that  “under 
(sic)  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  existing  crisis 
the  United  States  cannot,  without  a  serious  inquietude, 
see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  pass  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  foreign  Power”.  With  such  a  statement  as 
this  no  one  who  glances  at  the  map  would  be  prepared 
to  quarrel.  It  was  a  declaration  of  policy  directed  to  a 
particular  end  at  a  given  moment,  it  had  no  general 
application  for  all  time.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
President  Monroe’s  far  wider  and  more  sweeping  asser¬ 
tions  were  intended  also  to  serve  a  particular  purpose 
and  not  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  policy  which  their 
author  would  have  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  instances  of  historic  irony 
that  it  was  England,  who  has  suffered  most  from  its 
application,  that  induced  and  almost  compelled  Monroe 
to  take  up  the  position  he  did.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Canning  found  it  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  developments  which  Monroe 
grafted  upon  the  original  suggestions  from  England. 
He  repelled  the  arrogant  fiat  that  “  the  American 
continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  European 
Powers  ”.  The  British  Prime  Minister  held  such 
language  to  be  “  very  extraordinary  ”  and  was  “pre¬ 
pared  to  combat  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ’’ 


but  he  was  not  the  first  statesman  to  find  that  he  had 
invoked  an  ally  who  was  ultimately  to  prove  more 
dangerous  than  his  original  enemies.  In  South 
America  the  President’s  Message  was  received  with 
as  little  enthusiasm  as  it  evokes  to-day  and  the  new 
Republics  benefited  little  by  it,  for  only  a  few  years 
later  President  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
obliged  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  In  fact  for  twenty  years  it  was  held  not  to 
be  a  permanent  theory  of  foreign  policy  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  contingencies  and  at  all  hazards  but 
simply  a  useful  weapon  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  very 
restricted  class  of  cases.  “We  are  not  to  have 
quoted  upon  us,  on  every  occasion,  general  declara¬ 
tions  to  which  any  and  every  meaning  may  be 
attached.”  These  were  the  words  of  Calhoun  in 
1848.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Monroe’s  Cabinet 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  famous  “colonisa¬ 
tion  declaration  ”  was  the  work  of  Adams  and  that  had 
it  been  before  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  for  con¬ 
sideration,  “  it  would  have  been  modified  and  expressed 
with  a  far  greater  degree  of  precision  and  with  much 
more  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
British  Government  ”.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from 
these  explanations,  given  by  an  eminent  statesman 
who  had  been  in  the  closest  touch  with  Monroe  himself, 
to  the  fervent  periods  of  President  Cleveland  uttered 
about  fifty  years  later  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
find  a  basis  in  the  established  policy  of  his  own  country 
for  an  impudent  interference  in  a  dispute  between 
two  other  nations.  Though  an  increase  of  British 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Venezuela  could  in  no 
way  affect  the  United  States,  the  ex-President  has  told 
us  since  that  “  the  integrity  of  our  own  country  was 
involved”  which  is  almost  on  a  par  with  the  unctuous 
assurance  of  Mr.  Olney,  his  Secretary  of  State,  that 
“  wisdom  and  justice  and  equity  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  ”. 
Mr.  Olney  claimed  also  that  “  by  the  Monroe  doctrine 
the  United  States,  being  entitled  to  resent  and  resist 
any  sequestration  of  Venezuelan  soil  by  Great  Britain, 
are  necessarily  entitled  to  know  whether  such  sequestra¬ 
tion  has  occurred  or  is  now  going  on.  Otherwise,  if  the 
United  States  is  without  the  right  to  know  and  have  it 
determined  whether  there  is  or  is  not  British  aggression 
upon  Venezuelan  territory,  its  right  to  protest  against 
or  repel  such  aggression  may  be  dismissed  from  con¬ 
sideration  ”.  Surely  no  political  declaration  in  history 
was  ever  employed  for  purposes  more  widely  remote 
from  those  of  its  framers  than  this  Monroe  doctrine  for,  if 
we  accept  the  foregoing  assumptions,  the  United  States 
may  command  a  European  Power  to  submit  all  its 
differences  with  an  American  State,  however  remote 
from  their  own  shores,  to  their  consideration,  and, 
according  to  their  erratic  action  hitherto,  the  United 
States  are  to  be  sole  judges  of  the  occasion.  No 
South  American  State,  on  the  other  hand,  has  any  right 
to  feel  aggrieved  if  its  would-be  protector  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  take  up  its  cause.  In  fact  it  is  solely 
a  matter  of  expediency  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  France  and  England  invited  the  United  States  to 
join  with  them  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  when  every  consideration  of  humanity 
would  have  urged  them  to  do  so,  the  States  refused 
and  advanced  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  the  reason  ! 
Nothing  in  short  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  proposed 
intervention,  neither  material  acquisitions  nor  a  good 
electioneering  cry,  so  they  stood  aside.  On  the 
other  hand  the  “doctrine”  had  been  advanced  in 
many  cases  where  it  had  even  less  application  than 
in  the  Anglo-Venezuelan  dispute.  President  Polk  was 
one  of  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect,  for  he  cited 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  an  excuse  for  appropriating  Texas 
“lest  it  should  become  the  ally  of  a  ‘foreign  nation’” 
and,  more  absurdly  still,  in  the  controversy  with  our¬ 
selves  as  to  the  Oregon  boundary.  A  large  number  of 
American  politicians  even  asserted  that  the  formation  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  was  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  a  pretension  to  which  we  weakly  pandered  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  federation  to  one  that  less 
obtrusively  suggested  monarchy  than  the  one  originally 
intended. 

The  most  crushing  exposure  of  the  whole  Monroe 
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Imposture  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Salisbury  5  reply  to 
Mr.  Olney’s  despatch  regarding  the  Venezuelan  affair, 
though  its  force  was  unfortunately  impaired  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  subsequent  and  disastrous  surrender  on  the 
point  in  issue.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  President 
Cleveland  in  his  Message  to  Congress  “declined  to 
attempt  extended  argument”  but  passed  to  sonorous 
generalities  and  suggested  that  “the  doctrine  upon 
which  we  stand  is  strong  and  sound,  because  its  enforce¬ 
ment  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation  ” 
and  further  on  stated  that  “  the  Monroe  doctrine  finds  its 
recognition  in  those  principles  of  international  law  which 
are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation  shall  have 
its  rights  protected  and  its  just  claims  enforced  ”,  which 
being  reduced  to  plain  English  means  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  just  as  much  or  as  little  meaning  as  the 
LTnited  States  at  the  moment  thinks  fit  to  attribute  to 
it,  and  that  they  will  use  it  or  abuse  it  just  as  their  own 
interests  demand.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  very 
flexible  weapon  and  a  very  useful  one  for  those  who 
forged  it,  but  it  has  no  place  in  the  armoury  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  ;  it  is  simply  a  particular  adaptation  of 
the  universal  law  of  self-interest.  Other  nations  will 
forcibly  resist  its  application  if  they  think  the  matter 
in  dispute  worth  a  war  with  the  United  States.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  let  the  matter  slide  for  a  time.  No 
statesman  could  be  so  blind  as  tamely  to  admit  a  pre¬ 
sumption  which  has  no  foundation  in  history,  law  or 
commonsense.  Now  that  the  United  States  have 
become  a  conquering  power  beyond  their  own  con¬ 
tinent  they  may  discover  that  the  arrogance  of  their 
rulers  and  their  own  violence  have  saddled  them  with 
obligations  which  they  will  find  it  equally  dangerous  to 
ignore  or  to  fulfil. 

We  have  only  the  space  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  impartiality  displayed  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
treatment  of  this  and  the  other  questions  of  American 
foreign  policy  with  which  he  deals. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Traitor’s  Way.”  By  S.  Levett  Yeats.  London  : 

Longmans.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  chosen  to  write  a  book  on  the  Medicis 
period  with  what  is  not  exactly  an  original  idea,  but  an 
idea  which  to  carry  out  successfully  demands  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  writing  and  imagination.  He  has 
decided  to  make  the  chief  actor  in  his  story  a  villain  ; 
a  man,  that  is  to  say,  who  although  a  fine  partisan 
soldier,  a  man  of  property,  and  an  accomplished  swords¬ 
man,  yet  because  he  believes  himself  the  victim  of  a 
heartless  woman  betrays  not  only  his  friend  and  com¬ 
rade— who  happens  to  be  the  husband  of  the  woman 
he  loves — but  the  Prince  whom  he  serves  as  well.  Mr. 
Yeats  comes  successfully  through  the  ordeal  :  he  makes 
his  reader  sympathise  with  his  villain.  This  is  a  story 
that  moves  :  the  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  the 
intrigue  is  convincing,  and  the  fighting  is  of  a  capital 
kind.  The  obvious  criticism  to  be  made,  of  course,  is 
that  “The  Traitor’s  Way”  would  never  have  beer 
written  if  it  had  not  happened  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman  once  wrote  “  A  Gentleman  of  France”.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that :  Mr.  Yeats  has  shown 
that  he  is  capable  of  sound  original  work  ;  nor  is  it  a 
logical  nor  a  very  intelligent  deduction  to  assume, 
because  two  writers  go  to  the  same  field  of  fiction,  that 
the  one  who  gets  there  first  necessarily  has  taught  the 
other.  Mr.  Yeats,  fortunately,  does  not  dish  up  a 
novel  every  twelve  months  or  so  :  when  he  does  write 
he  is  worth  reading. 

“  Yorke  the  Adventurer,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Louis 

Becke.  London  :  Unwin.  1901.  6^. 

Mr.  Becke  has  a  very  intimate  and  curious  knowledge 
of  unfamiliar  places  and  their  inhabitants’  manner  of 
life,  and  there  was  a  marked  freshness  about  his  early 
books — overpraised  as  they  were  in  some  quarters. 
But  the  last  two  or  three  suggest  that  he  has  been  living 
freely  on  his  literary  capital,  and  that  there  is  not  very 
much  left.  One  story  in  the  present  book,  concerned 
with  the  doings  of  an  engaging  ruffian  of  a  Malay 
fisherman,  is  distinctly  good,  but  the  rest  are  very  bald 
narratives  of  adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  The  brown 


woman  is  left  alone.  Mr.  Becke  probably  realises 
that  Pierre  Loti  can  do  this  kind  of  thing  better — and 
that  is  something.  But  six  out  of  the  eleven  “  stories  ” 
are,  we  should  imagine,  newspaper  articles  reprinted. 
One  or  two  of  them,  dealing  with  Australian  fishes, 

;  are  good  essays  in  popular  natural  history,  but — 
j  “story,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir”! 
i  When  we  buy  a  book  of  Mr.  Becke’s  “  stories”  we  do 
not  expect  a  rechauffe  of  some  other  person’s  article 
“in  the  ‘  Sydney  Evening  News  ’  last  year”  on  rubbish 
written  in  the  visitors’  book  at  Longwood,  S.  Helena. 

I  Mr.  Becke  has  fallen  into  “  literary  ”  tricks  :  he  used 
to  write  simply  and  directly.  Now  he  cannot  hear  a 
curlew  without  writing  of  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul.  Sir 
John  Skelton,  who,  we  believe,  discovered  this  conceit, 
has  much  to  answer  for. 

“  East  of  Suez.”  By  Alice  Perrin.  London  :  Treherne. 

1901.  6s. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  not 
found  a  School,  for  such  imitations  of  his  work  as  we 
have  seen  copy  merely  the  crude  colouring  of  his  style, 
the  under-breeding  of  his  characters.  Miss  Perrin 
glories  in  her  indebtedness,  and  goes  so  far — which 
we  count  for  honesty — as  to  biazon  on  the  cover  of 
her  book  of  short  stories  a  verse  of  “Mandalay”. 
Possibly  East  of  Suez  the  best  may  be  like  the 
worst,  but  that  theory  does  not  to  us  Western  folk 
commend  the  third-rate.  These  stories  are  merely  a 
set  of  somewhat  gruesome  anecdotes  which  aim 
at  tragedy :  the  characters  are  machines,  and  the 
events  are  not  interesting.  We  are  given  some  pains¬ 
taking  description  of  Indian  scenery — dragged  in  any¬ 
how,  as  it  were — but  the  writer  has  made  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  natives  who  move  in  her  tales.  The 
whole  thing  is  amateurish,  but  it  is  rather  interesting 
as  showing  how  narrow  is  the  line  between  effective 
treatment  and  mishandling  of  certain  motifs.  Some  of 
us  have  fancied  that  Mr.  Kipling’s  success  was  due  to 
the  novelty  of  his  matter  :  this  book  proves  that  there 
is  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  theme.  The  banjo  that 
wins  him  success  twangs  feebly  to  less  skilful  fingers. 


THEOLOGY. 

“A  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  the  basis 
of  the  former  work.”  By  F.  Procter.  Revised  and  re-written 
by  W.  H.  Frere.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  12J.  6 d. 

“  The  Prayer  Book  Explained.”  By  P.  Jackson.  Parti.  The 
Daily  Offices  and  the  Litany.  Cambridge  :  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1901. 

A  revised  edition  of  Procter  has  been  needed  for  many  years, 
and  the  revision  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands 
than  Mr.  Frere’s.  The  last  half-century,  as  he  reminds  us, 
has  witnessed  extraordinary  progress  in  liturgical  study  and 
research  ;  of  the  fifty-two  principal  authorities  tabulated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book  more  than  half  consist  of  works  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  appearance  of  its  first  edition  in  1855,  and  some 
of  the  most  important,  such  as  BatiffoPs  and  Ballmer's  works 
on  the  Breviary,  Brightman’s  “  Eastern  Liturgies,”  and  others, 
are  not  ten  years  old  ;  while  the  solid  work  of  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  and  similar  societies  has  succeeded  in  printing  an 
immense  amount  of  liturgical  material  which  had  hitherto  been 
inaccessible.  Mr.  Procter’s  book  has  in  consequence  been 
practically  re-written  by  Mr.  Frere,  and  the  result  is  a  manual 
on  the  Prayer  Book  which  for  completeness  and  fairness  leaves 
hardly  anything  to  be  desired.  The  editor  is  a  high  church¬ 
man  and  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ;  he  can  speak 
severely  on  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  second  Edwardine 
book,  notably'  in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion  ;  but  he  is  a 
high  churchman  who  knows  his  subject  too  well  to  be  a  party 
man,  and  who  does  not  make  his  book  a  vehicle  for  expressing 
party  opinions.  If  the  clergy  would  only  study  this  book  there 
would  be  few  extravagances  of  ritual  ;  if  the  laity'  would  study 
it  the  aggrieved  parishioner  would  cease  to  exist ;  or  at  any  rate 
he  would  be  grieved  at  different  things  from  those  which  now 
excite  his  wrath'.  From  Mr.  Frere  to  Mr.  Jackson  is  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  other  Alexander  ;  his  book  is  short,  elementary, 
and  clear,  and  certainly  ought  to  teach  the  pupil-teacher  much 
about  her  Prayer  Book  that  she  never  knew  before.  It  suffers 
from  over-classification  ;  we  generally  skip  a  page  that  is  so 
divided  up  that  capitals,  numerals,  and  small  letters  have  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  marking  the  genera  and  species  ;  it 
is  a  delight*to  the  author  to  elaborate  these ;  but  it  is  a 
weariness  to  have  to  read  them.  And  the  book  would  be  better 
if  the  subject  were  more  closely  adhered  to  ;  it  is  hardly 
“explaining  the  Prayer  Book”  to  insert  a  chapter  on  the 
teaching  of  “reason,  history,  and  revelation”  as  to  the  being  of 
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<iod,  nor  are  eleven  small  pages  quite  adequate  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  such  a  subject. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament.” 

By  G.  A.  Smith.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1901.  6j. 

Books  do  not  always  answer  exactly  to  their  titles,  but  this 
•does.  It  is  not  so  much  an  apology  for  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Old  I  estament—  though  it  is  that,  and  a  good  one — as  an 
attempt  to  show,  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  how  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  used  by  Christian  preachers,  and  its  pages 
remain  sacred  and  instructive  to  their  congregations.  The 
author  does  not  undertake  a  detailed  proof  of  modern  criticism, 
but  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  growth  with  instances  of  its 
methods  and  conclusions  ;  and  yet  a  reader  who  has  no  time 
for  the  study  of  the  larger  works  will  find  here  a  very  clear 
though  no  doubt  a  somewhat  startling  account  of  the  present 
position  of  Old  Testament  study.  Yet  after  all,  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  our  Bible  is  affected  by  this  study.  Much  of 
the  history  is  made  more  real  than  before  ;  the  teaching  and 
devotion  of  the  Psalms  are  independent  of  their  date  and 
authorship  ;  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  their  influence 
on  the  politics  and  religion  of  Israel  are  tenfold  more  living  to 
11s  than  to  the  older  critics  ;  Messianic  prophecy  and  the  Old 
Testament  types  of  Christ  alter  their  form,  they  do  not  disap¬ 
pear  ;  we  no  longer  set  to  work  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity 
by  a  strained  interpretation  of  single  texts,  or  see  types  of 
Christ  in  this  or  that  minute  provision  of  the  Law  ;  we  think 
more  of  the  general  lines  of  Old  Testament  theology  as  leading 
up  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  prophets 
themselves  as  very  real  and  true  types  of  Christ.  These  ate 
some  of  the  consolations  with  which  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  presents 
us  in  a  book  written  with  his  wonted  charm  and  earnestness, 
displaying  sound  learning  and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
only  marred  here  and  there  by  a  tendency  to  be  too  rhetorical. 

“  History  of  the  Church  to  a.d.  325.”  By  H.  N.  Bate.  (Oxford 
Church  Text  Books.)  London  :  Rivingtons.  1901.  ij.  net. 

The  reputation  of  this  series  is  not  only  maintained  but 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Bate’s  excellent  compendium  of  early  Church 
history.  It  is  a  comfort  to  get  such  a  book  written  by  an 
author  who  knows  Roman  history  as  well  as  his  special  subject, 
and  who  is  able  to  condense  his  information  without  making  it 
heavy.  The  only  addition  we  should  like  to  see  would  be  a 
list  of  other  and  fuller  works  to  which  the  reader  might  be 
referred  for  more  detailed  study. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Marquis  d’Argenson  and  Richard  II.”  By  Reginald 
Rankin.  London :  Longmans.  1901.  ioj.  6 d. 

This  is  Mr.  Reginald  Rankin’s  first  effort  in  historical  work, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  regarded  as  not  unsuccessful.  The 
second  part  of  the  volume  —  we  cannot  see  by  the  way 
the  force  of  binding  up  the  two  parts  together  and  giving  the 
whole  a  joint  name,  seeing  that  there  is  no  connexion  in  the 
World  between  D’Argenson  and  Richard — is  likely  to  prove  the 
more  generally  acceptable.  Not  only  is  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
of  considerable  interest  through  the  personal  character  of  the 
king,  which  Stubbs  found  to  be  a  problem  from  start  to  finish  ; 
but  the  period  has  not  been  written  of  very  much  by  living 
English  historians,  although  for  various  reasons  it  especially 
invites  study  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
do  really  in  some  degree  resemble  ours  of  the  twentieth.  Mr. 
Rankin  has  not  lost  sight  of  this  :  indeed,  if  anything  he  rather 
labours  the  point.  The  break  up  of  feudalism,  that  great 
system  on  whose  defects  and  tyrannies  careless  people  are  apt 
to  dwell,  overlooking  entirely  the  advantages  which  it  did 
assuredly  give  to  the  humblest  villein  and  retainer,  created  a 
disturbance  in  the  labour  world  which  Mr.  Rankin  likens  to  the 
struggle  between  labour  and  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  surely  he  is  wide  of  the  mark 
when  he  says  that  the  labour  market  now  is  as  dis¬ 
organised  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  John  Ball?  The 
fact  that  this  essay  of  his  was  written  some  six  years  ago 
-does  not  excuse  him  for  this  exaggeration.  The  footnote,  to 
the  effect  that  if  John  Ball  may  be  regarded  as  the  archetype  of 
fourteenth- century  revolutionary  ideas,  “  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  nineteenth  ”,  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  serious. 

<l  Original  Papers.”  By  the  late  John  Hopkinson.  Vol.  I. 
“Technical  Paper”  ;  Vol.  II.  “Scientific’.  Cambridge: 
at  the  University  Press.  1901.  2  is.  net. 

These  Papers  are  addressed  solely  to  experts  in  science,  espe¬ 
cially  to  electrical  engineers.  They  are  reprints  from  various 
scientific  publications  and  of  papers  read  before  scientific 
institutions.  Professor  Hopkinson’s  fame  as  a  mathematician 
■as  an  investigator  and  discoverer  in  many  branches  of 
physical  science  particularly  that  of  electricity,  and  as  the  chief 
practical  electrical  consulting  engineer  of  his  day,  is  familiar  to 
all  who  are  engaged  on  the  problems  connected  with  electric 


lighting  and  electric  traction.  It  was  due  chiefly  to  his  mastery 
of  theory  and  knowledge  of  practical  business  which  he  com¬ 
bined  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  the  first  electrical  enterprises 
in  this  country  owed  their  success.  He  was  the  consulting 
engineer  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  which  was 
constructed  “at  a  time  when  nearly  every  other  capital  in  the 
world  had  only  horse  trams”.  His  son  Mr.  B.  Hopkinson  has 
prefixed  a  memoir  to  these  papers  which  almost  carries  economy 
of  personal  detail  to  undue  length.  In  spite  of  this,  or  because 
of  it,  it  is  very  interesting,  and  we  could  have  excused  a  little 
less  restraint  as  regards  a  man  who  in  several  lines  of  character 
was  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  However  Mr.  Hopkinson  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  limit  himself  to  matters  which  bear 
directly  on  the  scientific  attainments  and  work  of  his  father,  and 
his  memoir  is  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

“  English  Villages.”  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  London  :  Methuen. 

1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  good  little  collection  of  many  useful  and  interesting 
facts  about  life  in  rural  England  from  prehistoric  times.  Mr. 
Ditchfield  touches  on  the  camps,  barrows  and  pit  dwellings  of 
prehistoric  men  in  Britain,  and  also  on  what  are  commonly 
known  among  antiquaries  to-day  as  Romano-British  remains. 
It  is  quite  common,  though  we  do  not  notice  that  Mr.  Ditchfield 
mentions  this,  to  find  flint  weapons  and  implements  evidently 
fashioned  by  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age  men  about  these 
so-called  Romano-British  camps,  &c. — though  not  the  rougher 
flint  weapons  and  implements  of  the  men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age, 
which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  drift  gravel  :  the  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  British,  Belgic  tribes  and  Romans  often  occu¬ 
pied  the  strongholds,  &c.,  of  the  workers  in  flint  long  after  these 
last  had  disappeared  from  the  eaith.  Excellent  are  Mr.  Ditch- 
field’s  descriptions  of  the  old  inn,  the  mediaeval  village,  the 
manor-house.  And  his  notes  about  church  architecture  are  to 
the  point.  Altogether  this  is  a  useful  volume.  But  we  are  a 
little  puzzled  to  find  that  no  less  than  ten  of  ihe  illustrations  of 
church  architecture  are  absolutely  identical  with  woodcuts  that 
appear  in  that  interesting  work  Bloxam’s  “  Principles  of  Gothic 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  ”  which  ran  through  many  editions 
before  the  middle  of  last  century  and  was  translated  into 
German.  If  this  is  a  coincidence,  it  is  of  a  staggering 
character. 

“The  Army  and  the  Press  in  1900.”  By  a  British  Field 

Officer.  London  :  Robinson.  1901.  ir.  net. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  earnest  and  evidently  a  most  sincere 
protest  against  irresponsible  newspaper  criticism  of  the  way  in 
which  the  South  African  war  is  being  waged  and  of  the  generals 
in  command.  “  The  great  feature  of  the  national  literature, 
journalistic  and  other,  dealing  with  the  South  African  war,  has 
been  self-advertisement  and  self-seeking.”  “British  Field 
Officer”  might  be  rather  tedious  at  times  but  for  passages  of 
this  sort  which  enliven  his  little  work.  He  describes  Mr. 
Kipling’s  patriotic  stuff  well  enough  in  the  words  “jarring 
vulgarity  ”.  We  should  be  amazed  at  our  moderation  if  we 
merely  said  with  him  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  “  popularity  as  a 
novelist  has  secured  for  his  volume  on  ‘The  Great  Boer  War’ 
a  sale  quite  disproportionate  to  its  value  as  a  history,  or  as  a 
treatise  on  military  matters  ”.  Who  was  responsible  for  first 
suggesting  that  the  boys  of  Winchester  College  should  have  this 
book  for  holiday  reading  ? 

“An  English  Commentary  on  Dante’s  ‘  Divina  Commedia.’” 

By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 

Press.  1901.  8s.  6 d. 

It  was  an  admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Tozer  to  furnish  English 
students  commencing  the  study  of  Dante  with  a  Commentary 
of  this  type.  He  has  provided  them  in  one  volume  ol  reason¬ 
able  dimensions,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  with  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  Italian  text,  a  work  which  was  really  wanted. 
Longfellow’s  notes,  though  full  and  instructive,  are  appended 
to  a  translation  and  therefore  are  of  no  assistance  in  textual 
difficulties.  With  Mr.  Tozer’s  Commentary  and  a  text,  the 
beginner  will  be  able  to  hammer  out  the  meaning  for  himself, 
by  far  the  best  way  to  learn.  The  author  supplies  admirable 
summaries  and  explanations  of  the  more  prolonged  theological 
and  philosophical  disquisitions  as  in  “  Inf.  xi.”,  “  Purg.  xviii.”, 
and  in  many  passages  of  the  “  Paradiso 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  Oberlcs.  Par  Rene  Bazin.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

In  England,  M.  Rene  Bazin  appeals  principally  to  those 
patrons  of  circulating  libraries  who  with  small  experience 
condemn  en  masse  French  novels.  A  certain  critic,  the  idol  of 
these  particular  people,  has  told  them  with  his  usual  urbanity 
in  a  magazine  article  that  they  should  read  M.  Bazin,  he  being 
invariably  proper  and,  moreover,  a  polished  stylist  ;  but  he 
might  have  added  that  M.  Bazin  possesses  none  of  the  genius  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Also,  he  should  have  stated  that 
nine  French  authors  out  of  ten  write  gracefully— so  that  M. 
Bazin’s  style  is  not  much  of  an  accomplishment.  Finally,  for 
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our  part,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  “style”  of  M.  Bazin’s  last 
novel  is  excuse  enough  for  its  appearance.  Mountains  have 
been  described  more  vividly  by  M.  Edmond  Rod  and  the  late 
Georges  Rodenbach  ;  then,  there  are  too  many  sunsets,  woods, 
mists,  amazing  views  from  summits  in  “  Les  Oberles”,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  original  to  set  ringing  the  church  bells  at  stirring 
moments.  As  for  the  theme  of  the  book,  it  is  “patriotic”  and 
sentimental.  Alsace  is  the  scene,  the  characters  are  the 
Oberles — five'of  them— who  quarrel  over  the  respective  merits 
of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  So — strife  in  the  family, 
infinite  strife.  The  father  would  bow  before  German  rule,  so 
would  the  meek  mother  and  the  ambitious  daughter  ;  but  the 
paralysed  grandfather,  a  superannuated  uncle  and  Jean,  the 
son,  Jean  the  hero,  Jean  with  his  hand  in  his  breast  and 
his  eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  the  frontier,  declare  themselves 
French,  for  ever  French.  In  the  village,  the  peasants  admire 
Jean  and  enthusiastically  support  him.  They,  also,  are 
French,  for  ever  French  :  scowl  at  Germans,  retire 
into  their  cottages  if  official  Prussians  pass.  There  is 
whispering,  there  are  tears  ;  in  the  end  Jean  (who  has 
promised  his  mother  at  least  to  begin  his  military  service  under 
the  German  flag)  deserts  after  the  first  drill,  makes  for  the 
frontier,  is  shot,  falls,  and  cries  “C’est  la  France  qui  chante”. 
We  are  not  told  whether  Jean  dies  or  recovers  and,  as  M. 
Bazin  by  his  sentimentality  has  ruined  a  fine  opportunity— 
Alsace,  for  a  novelist,  should  be  admirable  ground — we  do  not 
care  what  has  happened  to  Jean  and  his  friends.  Oberle  pere 
is  the  strongest  character  in  the  book  and,  now  and  then,  his 
wife  gains  one’s  sympathy.  But  the  superannuated  uncle  who 
is  for  ever  exploring  the  mountains  with  his  dog  and  a  staff,  and 
the  paralysed  grandfather  who  scribbles  “patriotic”  messages 
at  meals  on  his  slate  are  both  of  them  intolerable.  The  uncle, 
by  the  way,  assists  Jean  to  desert  and  should  therefore  have 
been  arrested  as  an  accomplice,  the  grandfather  behaves  so 
rudely  that  his  slate  should  have  been  impounded,  and  only 
returned  after  his  solemn  promise  to  reform.  This  would  have 
been  the  one  adequate  punishment,  for  the  old  man’s  love  for 
his  slate  amounts  to  a  veritable  mania.  His  every  sign  is  taken 
as  a  demand  for  the  slate  ;  he  seems  unable  to  go  through  a 
meal  without  scribbling  some  nonsensically  patriotic  sentence 
on  it. 

La  Piaffe.  Par  Pierre  de  Lano.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

We  understand  through  the  publisher’s  note  accompanying 
this  volume  that  M.  de  Lano’s  chief  character  was  once  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  ;  in  him  we  recognise  M.  Felix  Faure 
with  his  pose  and  his  eyeglass  and,  unless  M.  de  Lano  has 
libelled  him,  we  are  to  believe  him  capable  of  many  a  meanness 
and  guilty  of  countless  intrigues.  Around  the  President  schemes 
“  La  Piaffe  ” — that  is  to  say  the  more  or  less  riche  bourgeoisie, 
vulgar,  ambitious  and  altogether  unscrupulous.  How  far  the 
author’s  story  is  actually  true,  we  cannot  say.  He  certainly 
seems  well  informed,  at  his  ease,  at  home  ;  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  certain  well-known  episodes  in  the  late 
President’s  life  into  his  book,  nor  does  he  neglect  to  refer  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  pride  inspired  in  the  Elysee  by  the  Russian 
alliance.  After  “  Saint-Simonin’s  ”  volume  on  M.  Felix  Faure, 
M.  de  Lano’s  book  may  come  appropriately  enough — but  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  example  of  the  average  shoddy 
Parisian  author’s  bad  taste.  It  tells  us  nothing  we  desire  to 
know  :  we  are  not  interested  in  its  scandalous  disclosures,  and 
the  fact  that  the  chief  character  is  dead  makes  the  matter  all 
the  worse. 

Une  Maison  bien  tennc.  Par  Marie  Delorme.  Paris  :  Colin. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

We  are  scarcely  competent  to  pronounce  judgment  one  way 
or  the  other  on  this  book  ;  but  since  the  Librairie  Colin  has 
been  amiable  enough  to  forward  it  us,  v'e  may  say  that  it  deals 
with  the  little  domestic  duties  accomplished  in  a  well-kept 
house.  It  tells  us  how  to  cook,  how  to  arrange  the  dinner 
table,  how  to  treat  servants,  how  to  pack  table  linen  into  a 
cupboard  and  how  to  receive  guests.  We  have  not  read  it 
through— as  it  is  dedicated  to  all  “Jeunes  Maitresses  de  la 
Maison  But  it  contains,  no  doubt,  many  agreeable  scraps 
of  information,  and  is  certainly  written  in  a  kindly,  tolerant 
vein. 

Post-scrifitum  de  ma  Vic.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Paris  :  Calmann 

Levy.  1901.  6f. 

Written  in  the  sad  solitude  of  exile,  in  the  middle  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  gloom,  and  illness,  this  volume  of  reveries  and 
reflections  could  scarcely  be  representative  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
genius.  Yet,  unlike  other  posthumous  books— those  odds  and 
ends  impudently  collected  and  published  in  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  spirit — this  one,  insomuch  as  it  shows  Victor  Hugo  in 
a  more  or  less  new  light,  should  not  have  been  suppressed 
The  title  is  melancholy,  the  close  is  more  melancholy  still ;  but 
if  Victor  Hugo  admitted  that,  “  Je  pense  par  instants  avec  une 
joie  profonde  qu’avant  douze  ou  quinze  ans  d’ici,  au  plus 
tard,  je  saurai  ce  que  c’est  cette  ombre,  le  tombeau,  et 
j’ai  une  sorte  de  certitude  que  mon  espoir  de  clarte  ne 
sera  pas  trompe  ”,  he  was  nevertheless  inspired  to  write 
of  Shakespeare  with  amazing  admiration  and  eloquence,  of 
Voltaire,  also,  “dont  la  grandeur  est  d’avoir  6t6  le  magasin 


d’idees  de  tout  un  siecle”,  and  of  “Genius”,  of  “Taste”,  of 
“The  Beautiful”  with  such  transparent  enthusiasm  and  worship 
that  we  cannot  think — -as  our  first  quotation  might  suggest— 
that  Victor  Hugo  had  suddenly  and  strangely  lost  the  pro¬ 
digious,  the  unparalleled  interest  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  life. 
LJnfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
what  this  volume  contains.  It  is  crammed  with  “  perles  et 
pierreries”,  cast  hither  and  thither  in  grand  disorder.  Out  of 
them  we  may  select  these  as  typical  :  “  On  dit  de  moi  que  j‘e 
suis  un  hoinme  bizarre  et  que  j’ai  le  gout  du  singulier.  C’est 
vrai.  Toutes  les  fois  que  je  songe  h  ces  mots :  liberte, 
grandeur,  dignite,  honneur,  je  prefere  le  singulier  au  pluriel”. — 
“  Les  lettres,  les  erudits,  les  savants,  montent  h  des  echelles  ; 
les  po6tes  et  les  artistes  sont  les  oiseaux.”  “  Une  reaction  : 
barque  qui  remonte  le  courant,  mais  qui  n’empeche  pas  le 
fleuve  de  descendre.”  “  Dieu  s’enferme,  mais  le  ptnseur  ecoute 
aux  portes.”  But  “  Post-scriptum  de  ma  Vie”  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  not  even  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — as 
a  book.  In  fact,  we  may  not  call  it  colossal — that  epithet 
which,  of  all  others,  most  correctly  describes  Victor  Hugo’s 
veritable  works. 


Were  we  to  notice 
tively,  we  should  not 
Tillieres  is  one  of  M. 


CEuvrcs  Completes  de  Paul  Bourget.  Romans,  tome  III.  :  Le 
Disciple ;  Un  Cceur  de  Femme.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901. 
7f.  50c. 

“Un  Cceur  de  Femme  ”  at  all  exhaus- 
fail  to  repeat  ourselves.  Juliette  de 
Bourget’s  most  typical  heroines,  Baron 
de  Poyanne  and  Raymond  Casal — her  lovers — are  equally 
characteristic  ;  their  romance  and  the  inevitable  awakening  are 
— with  the  exception  of  the  lact  that  Juliette  eventually 
seeks  consolation  in  a  convent — almost  identical  with  the 
romances  and  awakenings  we  have  already  analysed  in  review¬ 
ing  the  most  purely  psychological  of  M.  Bourget’s  novels. 
Romance,  however,  is  not  the  word — M.  Bourget’s  heroines 
being  scarcely  romantic.  Nor  would  intrigue  or  liaison 
adequately  define  the  situation  :  M.  Bourget’s  heroines  being 
too  delicate  to  endure  the  vulgar  obstacles  and  dangers  that 
attend  such  a  relationship.  They  err  through  no  usual  ambi¬ 
tious  reason  :  want  of  money,  need  of  invitations  to  particularly 
“  exclusive  ”  mansions  :  allowing  the  most  impatient  admirer 
to  understand  that,  as  reward  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  desires, 
he  shall  be  promoted  to  the  post  of  paramour.  Juliette 
de  Tillieres  and  the  other  heroines  are  wealthy,  are  received 
everywhere.  Did  their  favourite,  the  most  fashionable 

palmist  predict  their  fall,  they  would  be  horrified.  They 
lully  intend  to  remain  always  virtuous  ;  that  resolution 
broken,  they  know  not  how  —  in  a  moment  of  depres¬ 
sion  or  agitation,  perhaps  -  they  are  horrified  again,  yet 
nevertheless  continue  to  receive  their  lover  and  lead  with 
infinite  delicacy  and  *  discretion  a  double  life  until  the 
day'  of  the  awakening.  Psychology  alone — M.  Bourget’s  psycho¬ 
logy — can  penetrate,  and  produce  the  solution  to,  the  problem 
— Why  does  Juliette  de  Tilliferes  fall?  We  have  put  aside  all 
material  motives  ;  we  must  also  put  aside  pique,  hysteria,  sen¬ 
suousness  as  other  causes.  As,  however,  we  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  M.  Bourget’s  most  convincing  answer  to  the  riddle,  and 
are  disinclined  now  to  repeat  ourselves,  we  rest  content  with 
stating  that,  in  a  psychological  sense,  “  Un  Cceur  de  Femme” 
is  as  fine  as  anything  M.  Bourget  has  written.  Indeed,  he  is 

( Continued  on  page  690. ) 


FOUNDED  1823. 


Assurance 

Company. 


THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM 


PANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Business  alone — -without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — which  affords 
the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (7500,000), 
besides  a  large  Accumulated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 

£3,650,000. 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.  EARLY  BONUSES. 

Manager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD  HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 
Head  Office- 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office-11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :  — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,755,0 00  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,500,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

|  Incorporated  A.D.  1720. 

|  FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Head  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

!  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer' s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted . 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 

Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON:  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

|  All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

|  Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


A  Purely  Mutual  Office. 


VALUATION  recently  made  under  most  stringent  tests. 
Compound  Bonus  increased  to  35s.  per  cent. 

5J  PER  CENT.  Bonus  Pension  Scheme  is  a  Recent  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Tables. 

Investigation  Report  and  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Head  Office.  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  i  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL.  •  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1S99, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  r  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan- 
ceiy  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 

Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY -LARGE  BONUSES  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices :  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
Indisputable  "World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED', 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 
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always  at  his  best  when  concentrating  his  rare  powers  on  two 
or  three  personages — almost  ignoring  the  “  crowd”,  the  supers.  J 
“  Mensonges  ”,  with  its  many  characters,  we  do  not  consider  as  ) 
masterly  as  ‘‘  Un  Cceur  de  Femme  ”,  although  it  is  usually 
deemed  M.  Bourget’s  chef-d’ceuvre.  M.  Bourget  is  not  strong 
at  dialogue,  at  stage-managing  groups  ;  he  must  deliberate, 
analyse,  he  must  not  temporarily  break  the  thread  of  his  story  ' 
—  or  rather  study — by  the  introduction  of  stray  people,  of 
incident.  His  genius  only  reaches  its  height  when  he  is 
exhaustive,  at  once  subtle  and  profound. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  15  novembre.  3k 

This  number  contains  many  articles  of  considerable  value. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  important  question  of  South 
America’s  future  will  turn  to  M.  Euray’s  luminous  and  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  the  growth  of  cordiality  between  Spain 
and  her  ancient  colonies  as  indicated  by  the  conference  recently 
held  at  Madrid  to  consider  those  relations.  The  writer  sees 
plainly  the  grave  dangers  threatening  South  America  from  the 
Pan-American  ambitions  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
judicial  account  of  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  Fouche 
by  M.  Pingaud.  Fouche  was  for  long  the  third  man  in  the 
Empire  and  clearly  deserved  well  of  the  Church,  but  the  writer 
recognises  that  nothing  will  serve  to  remove  the  indelible  stamp 
of  infamy  fixed  upon  him  by  his  own  age.  “  He  was  the  soul 
of  the  police  force,  nothing  more.”  He  was  however  always 
true  to  his  revolutionary  instincts.  M.  Bellessort  gives  us 
another  of  his  charming  articles  on  Japan,  dealing  this  time 
with  the  position  of  woman  and  M.  Charmes  writes  sensibly 
about  French  policy  in  the  Near  East. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  : — “  Le  Cre- 
puscule  des  Dieux”  (Stock)  ;  “  Theatre  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy, 
tome  VI.”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “Souvenirs  de  M.  Delaunay  de  la 
Comedie  Francaise”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Ethica  ou  l’Ethique  de 
la  Raison”  (Tournai  :  Decallonne-Liagre) ;  “  Le  Fils  des  i 
Princes”  (Flammarion)  ;  “La  Dame  et  le  Demi-Monsieur ” 
(Flammarion)  ;  “  La  Levite  d’Ephra'im  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  L’Amie 
de  Noel  Tremont”  (Ollendorff)  ;  Mater  Dolorosa”  (Calmann 
Levy) ;  “  Les  Ruines  en  -Fleurs  ”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Le 
Crepuscule  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Jacquette  et  Zouzou  ”  (Flam¬ 
marion) ;  “La  Tournee  des  Grands  Dues”  (Flammarion);  | 
“Petrone”  (Fontemoing)  ;  “  Ther^se  Heurtot”  (Plon). 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  692. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbum’4 

COCOA 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  j.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


1st. — Have  increased  durability. 

2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 

3rd. — Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cjcle  Agents 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


OR,  J.  GOLDS  BROWNE’S  GHLORODYNE, 


THP  ORIGINAL  AN 

GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


Mi.'t  qilxuim* 


D  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

i*  the  best  remedv  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attack^  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

i<=  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation, 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Tunes ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iid.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  vegetable  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  ?.nd  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos, 

J.  y.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in¬ 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  ihe  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  CUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUCCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers , 
and  is  informed  that  ihe  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain- 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardouh  Street,  London,  W  Sept.  14,  1901. 
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SOTHERAM’S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

( Monthly  List  of  fresh  Purchases  in  Second-hand  Books). 

No.  613,  just  published  for  November,  includes  a 

CATALOGUE  OF  THEJR  OWN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Post  free  from  HENRY  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


BOOKS.—  HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  See.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 

Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books.  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 


GILBERT  &  FIELD,  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  1901) 

NOW  READY. 

WILLS  AM  GLA5SHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  7.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP."’ 

io6th  PERFORMANCE  TO-DAY  (SATURDAY). 

MISS  MARIF.  TEMPEST  as  BECKY. 

MATINEE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  a. 
box  Office,  ro  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINfiE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  every  Wednesday  at  2.30. 


CENTURY  THEATRE  (late  ADELPH1). 

Proprietors,  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Manager  . Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  ,at  8. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan  will  present 
THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Written  by  Hugh  Morton,  Music  bv  Gustave  Kerker. 
MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 


EVERY  EVENING, 

FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “OLD  CHINA”  and  “  T.ES  PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.43. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 


TUST  PUBLISHED,  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

J  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  at  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent. ,  except  on  those 
published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOVE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London. 


VALUABLE  ROOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  W.  STRADL1NG,  Esc>. 

Messrs,  soeheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  2,  and  Five  Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  v  OLLECTION 
formed  by  the  late  W.  Sl’RADLING,  Esq.,  of  Chilton  Priory,  Somerset,  and 
other  Properties,  comprising  rare  Books  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  America- 
ancient  and  rare  English  and  Foreign  Books — Works  in  English  Literature,  includ¬ 
ing  specimens  of  the  Presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other  Early 
English  Printers  rare  Shakespearean  Works,  including  the  Second  Folio— Books 
with  extra  Illustrations — Works  by  Cruikshank  and  Rowlandson  -  Picture  Galleries 
and  other  Bine- Art  Books —Issues of  Modern  Private  Presses— some  fine  Illuminated 
MS.  Books  of  Hours —and  other  ancient  Service  Books  and  Historical  MSS. — a 
fine  E  rly  Greek  Lectionarium — Portion  of  a  Wicliffe  Bible. — Autograph  Letters  of 
Eminent  Persons— valuable  Sporting  Books -Collection  of  Early  Books  on  Rail¬ 
ways — First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors,  &c. — and  Two  important  Portraits  of 
Shakespearean  interest,  viz.,  '■fir  Hugh  CIoDton  and  Lady  Clopton,  both  in  Oils, 
from  the  Collection  of  Major  W.  CLOPTON  WINGFIELD 
May  be  viewed  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL. 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.32. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman.  Manager. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  IIALL. 
NEWMAN’S 

FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA  o i  200.  To=day. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

TO-DAY,  at  3. 

GRAND  WAGNER  PROGRAMME. 

(Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

Vocalist -Miss  MARIE  BREMA. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  reserved  ;  4s.,  3s.,  2s.,  unreserved. 


ST  JAMES’S  HALL.-Miss 

FANNY  DAVIES’  Dec.  2,  at  3. 

THIRD  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  Dec.  2,  at  3. 

Assisted  by  Professor  HALIR,  Violin.  Steinway  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets. 
10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  Vert, 
6  Cork  Street,  \V. 


VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS.  THE  PROPERTY  OF  J.  WOODHAM 
SMITH,  ESQ..  OF  STREATHAM. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  9,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  Valuable 
ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  tne  Property  of 
j.  WOODHAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  including  the  Ladies  Waldegrave, 
Second  State--Mrs.  Ahingt  n  First  State  — Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Second  State — Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Second  .State —Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  First  State — Anne  Vicountess  Townshend,  First  State.  Also  other. Pro- 
perties  inclua.ng  Portraits  after  Hoppner,  in  Proof  State  with  Full  Margins — 
Engravings  in  Colours,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 


BIRKBEOK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C, 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 


BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Bikkbeck,  London." 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL.— Miss 

TORA  HWASS’ 

ONLY  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert). 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  pec.  3,  at  .. 

Assisted  by  Sehor  ARI30S,  Violin.  Steinway  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.- 
3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James’s  Hall.  —  N.  Vert,  t  Cork 
Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

HENRY  BRAMSEN’S 

SECOND  VIOLONCELLO  RECITAL, 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Dec.  4,  at  3 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Ykkt). 

Mbs  KAREN  BRAMSEN,  Violinist;  Mdlle.  MARIA  PERY,  Pianist;  at 
the  Piano,  Mr.  STANLEY  HAWLEY.  Bechstein  Piano.  Tickets,  i os.  64.,  3s. 
is.,  of  Whitehead,  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  usual  Agents. — X.  \  er  f,  6  Cork  Street,  W 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  £1 ,250,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  busines 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Iransvaal.. 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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HENRY  SOTHERAN  &.  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ALL  PRICES  WET. 

One  volume  of  about  600  pages,  imperial  Svo.  the  impression  limited  as  follows  :  —  J 
SMALL  PAPER,  in  imperial  8vo.  printed  on  “  pure  rag”  paper  specially  made  ] 
tor  the  Work  by  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  350  copies  for  sale,  price  £2  2s. 
each  LARGE  PAPER  in  smril  folio,  printed  on  Arnold’s  unb'eached  Hand¬ 
made  Paper  also  specially  made  for  this  work.  50  copies  for  sale,  each  | 
nu  .ibered,  price  £\  4s.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PART  OF  WEST  SOMERSET 

COMPRISING  THE  PARISHES  OF  LUCCOMBE,  SELWORTHV, 
STOKE  PERO,  PORLOCK,  CULBONE,  and  OARE.  By  CHARLES 
E.  H.  CHADWICK  HEALEY.  K.C  ,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  16  Full-page 
Plates,  61  Woodcurs,  72  Armorial  Bearings,  8  Pedigrees  on  16  sheets,  and  a  Map. 

Times — “  Here  there  is  no  padding,  and  no  more  than  necessary  incidental 
repetition  of  what  ha>  been  previously  published,  but  a  large  volume  full  of  pre¬ 
viously  unprinted  and  for  the  most  part  unknown  historical  facts.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  for  parochial  history  by  the  man  who  knows  where  to  look  for 
and  how  to  use  old  records,  and  is  prepared  to  give  the  requisite  time  and  money 
for  searches,  copies,  and  arrangement  of  scattered  materials." — September  17th. 

Spectator . — 11  One  would  not  like  to  say  that  any  part  of  this  large  volume  is 
superfluous.  Let  anyone  look  at  the  records  which  bav<?  been  carefully  examined 
in  Porlock  and  Luccombe,  and  lie  will  see  plenty  to  interest  him.  There  is  nothing 
certainly  out  of  ihe  common,  but  there  are  matteis  that  touch  on  history  an  j  a 
number  of  curious  details  which  illustrate  social  life  and  the  economical  condilion  of 
the  country  at  the  time.” — July  27th. 

Notes  and  Qveries.  —  “  In  supplying  a  history  of  a  can  tie  of  West  Somerset  Mr. 
Healey  in  his  admirable  executed  book  has  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  general  and 
local  affairs  ;  upon  the  conditions  of  the  individual  and  the  community  ;  upon 
genealogy,  topography,  folk  superstitions,  ai  d  all  things,  in  short,  in  which  ihe 
antiquary  delights.  When  we  read  his  p'oflered  appeal  to  our  indulgence  for  t lie 
extent  of  his  labours  we  can  only  wish  that  antiquaries  and  historians  as  competent 
and  as  zealous  would  treat  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  same 
thoroughness.  The  illustrations  are  a  specially  pleasing  and  valuable  feature,  the 
pedigrees  are  numerous  and  abundant,  and  the  appendices  brim  over  with  matter  in 
which  the  antiquary  will  delight." — August  31st. 

Athenceum. — “In  this  handsome  bo  >k  of  some  600  pages,  an  out-of-way  but 
most  beautiful  corner  of  Somerset  is  treated  with  considerable  fulness,  particularly 
in  all  that  relates  to  manorial  history.  All  who  know  and  love  it  will  be  grateful  for 
the  patient  industry  which  has  collected  and  set  forth  many  hitherto  unknown  or 
unpublished  documents  relating  10  its  annals.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  typo¬ 
graphy  and  illustration  of  the  volume  is  admirable.” — August  3id. 


By  W.  A.  COPINGER,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Victoria 
University,  sometime  President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  TO  BE 
LIMITED  TO  250  COPIES.  Royal  4to  ,  bound  in  clotn  or  art  linen,  gilt 
top.  Subscription  price,  15s.  6d.  ;  alter  publication,  5s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  BUXHALL,  IN  THE 

COUNTY  OP'  SUFFOLK.  Including  the  Parish  Registers  from  1558  to  j 
1700.  With  over  20  Full-p  uge  Illustrations  and  a  large  Parish  Map,  contain¬ 
ing  most  of  the  Ancient  Field-names,  specially  drawn  for  this  work. 

IN  THE  PRESS.  New  and  beautifully  produced  Chess  Book.  Crown  4to., 
printed  in  colours  on  fine  paper,  within  co'oured  borders.  Price  10s.  6d. 

A  SELECTION  OF  SEVEN  HUNDRED  CHESS 

PROBLEMS,  the  Composition  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  BAIRD. 

The  above  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  problems  which  have 
appeared  for  many  years,  and  is  by  far  the  most  handsomely  produced.  The 
edition  is  a  strictly  limited  one. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Stories  of  the  Tuscan  Artists  (Alhinia  Wherry).  Dent.  ior.  6 d. 
Photograms  of  the  Year  1901.  Dawbarn  and  Ward.  2s.  net. 

Biography. 

Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  (PI.  W.  Paul).  Smith,  Elder. 
7r.  6 d. 

Robespierre,  A  Study  (Hilaire  Belloc).  Nisbet.  i6r. 

Jane  Austen  (C.  Hill).  Lane.  2lr.  net. 

Memorials  of  William  Charles  Lake  (Edited  by  ICatharine  Lake). 
Arnold.  l6r. 

Newman  (Alexander  Whyte).  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson. 
3-r.  6  d. 

Fiction. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Ice  (Constance  Sutcliffe),  6s.  ;  An  Idol  of  Bronze 
(L.  P.  Pleaven),  3r.  6 d.  Greening. — Through  Peril  for  a  Wife 
(L.  T.  Meade).  Digby,  Long.  6s. — The  Princess  Cynthia 
(M.  Bryant).  Cassell.  6s. — Ugly  Polio  (IL  Hickman).  Jarrold. 
y.  6 d. — The  Desired  Haven.  John  Long.  3r.  6 d. — -The  Case 
of  a  Man  with  his  Wife  (T.  Gift).  Treherne.  y.  6 d.  -  Peter, 
a  Parasite  (E.  M.  Albanesi).  Sands.  6s.  -  Royal  Rogues  (A. 
Bancroft).  Putnam.  6s. — A  Stumble  in  the  Way  (L.  T.  Meade). 
Chatto  and  IVindus.  6s. — Calumet  “  K  ”  (Merwin-Webster), 
6a  ;  The  Bath  Comedy  (A.  and  E.  Castle),  3 a  6d.  Macmillan. 
— The  Children  of  the  Sphinx  (G.  C.  Wallis).  Cosmopolitan 
Company.  6a — ’Twixt  Dog  and  Wolf  (C.  F.  Keary).  Johnson. 
3a  6d. 

History. 

London  Afternoons  (W.  J.  Loftie).  Cassell,  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Reading  Abbey  (J.  B.  Hurry).  Stock.  15A  net. 

Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages  (E.  L.  Cutts).  Virtue. 
7a  6 d. 

Law. 

Law  of  Property  (J.  A.  Strahan).  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited. 

I2A  6 d. 

Natural  History. 

Birds  and  Man  (W.  II.  Hudson).  Longmans.  6a  net. 

Compleat  Angler,  The  (Walton  and  Cotton).  Methuen,  ia  6 d.  net. 

School  Books. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  (G.  A.  Gibson).  Macmillan. 
7a  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Study  of  Religion  (Morris  Jastrow).  Scott.  6a 
A  Textbook  of  Zoology  (G.  I’.  Mudge).  Arnold.  7a  6 d. 

The  Origin  of  Species  (Darwin).  Murray,  ia  net. 

The  Earth’s  Beginning  (Sir  R.  S.  Ball).  Cassell.  7a  6d. 

Theology. 


In  Two  Volumes,  4to.  price  £1  top. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  BOOK  OF  BRISTOL.  Published 

under  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Bristol.  Edited 
by  FRANCIS  B.  B1CKLEY,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  | 
British  Museum.  With  13  Illustrations. 

This  important  register  of  Bristol,  which  was  originated  by  William  de  Colford,  ! 
the  Recorder,  in  1344,  and  covers  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I 
records  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  constitutions  of  the  town,  many  chantry 
foundations,  and  a  highly  interesting  series  of  trade-guild  ordinances. 

Now  Complete  in  3  Volumes.  Imperial  8vo.  Roxburghe  binding,  £3. 

A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE  RECORDS. 

Edited  by  F.  A.  INDERWICK.  K.C.,  one  of  the  Makers  of  the  Bench. 
Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  with  Illustrations  by  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  FIVE  VOLUMES. 

Imperial  8vo.  bound  in  Roxburghe,  top  edges  gilt,  ^5  5s. 

The  whole  Series  will  be  strictly  limited  to  300  Sets. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF 

CARDIFF.  From  the  Earliest  Times.  Edited  by  JOHN  HOBSON 
MATTHEWS,  Archivist  to  the  Corporation.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of 
Charters  and  Seals,  Old  and  New  Views  of  the  Town,  St.  John’s  Church,  and 
the  Castle. 

ELEVEN  PARTS  NOW  READY.  TWO  MORE  PARTS  WILL 
COMPLETE  THE  WORK. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  SEEBOHM. 

A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  TURDIDiE,  or  Family  of 

Thrushes.  .  By  HENRY  SEEBOHM.  Author  of  “  Siberia  in  Europe,” 

“  Siberia  in  Asia,"  &c.,  &c.  Edited  and  Completed  by  RICHARD 

BOWDLER  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  F\  L.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  British  Museum. 
Illustrated  with  144  Plates  drawn  by  J.  G.  Keulemans,  and  coloured  by 
hand  ;  also  line  Pnotogravure  Portrait.  Price  £1  16s.  per  part  (only  sold 
complete). 

WORKS  BY  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

4to.  printed  on  Art  Paper,  green  cloth  extra,  uncut,  top  edges  gilt,  £2  2s. 

A  BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT.  New  and  Revised 

Edition,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  comprising  12  Full- 
page  Electro-Etchings,  49  other  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  8S  Illustrations  in 
the  Text;  also  a  Frontispiece  after  the  last  finished  drawing  of  Sir  John 
Millais. 

Imperial  4to.  printed  by  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Clark  on  Art  Paper,  bound  in 
buckram,  top  edges  gilt,  price  .£4  4s. 

BRITISH  DFER  AND  THEIR  HORNS.  With  185  Text 

and  Full-page  Illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Author;  also  to  Electrogravures 
and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Author  and  Sidney  Steel,  and  a  Series 
of  Unpublished  Drawings  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  which  were  formerly  on 
the  walls  of  Ardverikie. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  printed  on  Art  Paper,  bound  in 
buckram,  price  18s. 

THE  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  BRITISH  TETRAONID.E. 

GAME  BIRDS  AND  SHOOTING  SKETCHES. 

Illustrating  the  Habits,  Modes  of  Capture  Stages  ofPlumage,  and  the  Hybrids 
and  Varieties  which  occur  among  them.  With  57  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
and  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  M  illais. 

Complete  Catalogue,  including  Mr.  GOULD'S  Works,  post-free. 

HENRI  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  140  Strand,  W.C.  ;  and 
37  Piccadilly,  W. 


A  Historic  View  of  the  New  Testament  (Percy  Gardner).  Black.  6r. 
The  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  in  the  Early  Church  (J.  F.  Keating). 
Methuen.  3r.  6 d. 

Sin  and  Redemption  (J.  Gamier.  New  edition).  Stock.  2 s.  6d. 

S.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Law  (W.  E.  Ball).  Edinburgh :  Clark. 
4.L  6  d. 

God  the  Beautiful  (E.  P.  B.).  Wellby.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Comfort  for  All  (F.  Marshall).  Burleigh.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

I  Clementine  Recognitions  (F.  J.  A.  Hort).  Macmillan.  4r.  6d. 

Travel. 

The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock  (C.  Johnson).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Moon  of  Leaves  (Aristo).  Watts,  y. 

Pasiteles  the  Elder  (C.  Monkhouse).  Johnson.  5r.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bailey’s  Annual  Index  to  the  “  Times,”  1900.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode. 

Book  of  the  Rifle,  The  (T.  F.  Fremantle).  Longmans.  I2r.  6d. 
net. 

Bums, The  Poetical  Works  (Edited  by  A.  Manson).  Black.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
“Captain,  The”  (Vol.  V. ).  Newnes.  6s. 

Chambers’  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Literature  (Vol.  I).  Chambers. 
1  or.  6 d.  net. 

Chapters  on  English  Metre  (J.  B.  Mayor.  Second  edition).  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 

(‘Classics,  The  Temple”  Dante’s  Purgatorio.  Dent.  ir.  6d.  net. 

( Continued  on  page  694. ) 


By  HEATHER  BIQG.  Second  Edition.  5s.  net. 


A  Tale  of  the  Thames. 

A  Book  for  a!!  Shakespeare  Students. 

NOW  READY.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ios.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES  IN 
BACONIAN  LIGHT. 

By  ROBERT  M.  THEOBALD,  M.A. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:  Write  for  Prospectus  to 
The  Manager,  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C. 


30  November,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Orampton’s  /fcac^tne 

Price  Sixpence. 

THE 

NUMBER  CONTAINS 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

E.  NESBIT— The  Stranger  who  Might  Have  Been  Observed. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  CROKER— ' u  The  Missing  Link.' f 

SEORGE  P ASTON— An  English  Madame  Roland  (Eliza  Fletcher). 

A.  PERRIN— The  Footsteps  in  the  Dust. 

CHARLES  GLEIG— The  Silver  Pig. 

LOUiS  WAIN 

RELATES 

“  The  Story  of  My  Work.” 

&c.  Slg.  &c. 

READ  CRAMPTON’S  MAGAZINE. 

In  January  a  Serial  by 

Mrs.  B.  M.  CROKER, 

ENTITLED 

er  o  jsl  w  w 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED. 

This  Magazine  is  now  Published  by 

ANTHONY  TREHERNE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  3  Agar  Street,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review.  3o  November,  1901 


MR.  MACQUEEN’S  LIST, 

THIRD  EDITION ,  COMPLETING  7,000  COPIES, 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

‘Worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  ‘Weir  of  Hermiston.”’— Times. 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE 

GREEN  SHUTTERS. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  6s. 

Times. — “The  kind  of  novel  which  Balzac  or  Flaubert  might  have  written, 
had  either  been  a  Scot,  with  a  bitter  humour...  .  The  veracity  of  the  pictute,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  the  wonderfully  keen  and  humorous  observation,  the  rare  hints  that  the 
author  can  see  and  take  pleasure  in  better  things,  and  the  brilliance  of  vision,  make 
the  book  empoignant ,  mark  it  as  apart  from  the  throng  of  novels.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  novice,  nothing  of  the  amateur.” 

Spectator. — “  A  novel  o»  engrossing  interest  and  remarkable  power.  The  success 
is  one  of  sheer  merit  ...  Mr.  Douglas,  like  the  Ancient  M  riner,  is  a  narrator  whom 
one  cannot  choose  but  hear.  He  holds  one  enthralled  by  the  intensity  of  his  own 

concentrated  interest  in  his  creations . Mr.  Douglas,  we  may  note  in  conclusion, 

has  no  affinity  with  any  living  Scotch  writer.  His  masters  are  Galt  and  Balzac, 
but  there  are  few  traces  of  the  novice,  and  none  of  the  imitator.’’ 

Outlook.. — “Mr.  Douglas  has  produced  a  story  which,  in  the  light  of  pure  art, 
has  more  than  is  common  to  recommend  it.  He  has  produced  a  story  which  will  be 
most  acceptable  at  the  libraries  ;  a  story,  too,  which  the  critics  are  already  in  good 
set  superlative  terms.  And  crowning  triumph  of  all,  perhaps,  he  has  produced  a 
story  which,  while  ostensibly  Scots,  exhibits  few  or  no  signs  of  being  derived  from 
any  of  the  several  schools  of  Scots  fiction  as  we  had  the  fortune  to  know  them 
during  the  Victorian  era  It  is  fresh,  forceful,  original,  and  to  all  iments  and  pur¬ 
poses  underived.  Also,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  fictional  achievement  of  no  common 
quality,  and  ‘  it  comes  off’  in  a  way  which  is  calculated  to  turn  the  average  new 
writer  green  with  envy...  In  all  fictional  respects  a  notable,  and,  in  a  sense,  tre¬ 
mendous  book.” 

Black  and  White. — “  The  book  has  a  compelling  interest  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  lay  it  down  .  .Among  the  novels  of  recent  years  I  know  of  none  which  con¬ 
tains  such  tremendous  writing . The  author  is  a  man  of  vivid  imagination,  of 

uncommon  mastery  of  style,  and  of  great  analytical  power.” 

MANASSEH.  By  Dr.  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by 

P  F.  blCKNELL  6s. 

Vanity  Fair  — “  The  characters  arc  boldly  drawn,  the  plot  well  worked  out,  and 
in  ‘  Manasseh  ’  the  author  has  presented  a  human  figure  that  should  live.” 

Daily  News. — “  Jdtai’s  work  is  always  clever,  and  ‘  Manasseh  ’  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  .  .  .  Full  of  stirring  scenes  of  love,  war,  and  adventure.” 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE.  By  Amedke  Achard. 

Illustrated.  6s. 

Illustrated  London  News . —  “Will  be  welcomed  by  that  section  of  the  public 

which  delights  in  the  historical  romance . His  work  has  distinctive  merits,  and 

Mr.  Saintsburj,  for  one,  has  n  >t  hesitated  to  pronounce  his  ‘  Belle  Rose  ’  equal  to 
all  but  the  best  work  o*  Alexandre.  ‘  The  Golden  Fleece’  is  a  story  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  XIV . A  fine  piece  of  descriptive  writing.  From  fiist  to  lait  the  action 

never  falters.' 

Publishers'  Circular.  —  “  The  story  is  one  succession  of  exciting  episodes,  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  most  delightful  spirit  of  romance,  and  a  more  fascinating  book  of  its 
kind  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.” 

SWEETHEART  MANETTE.  By  Maurice  Thompson. 

Author  of  “  Alice  of  O'd  Vincennes.”  3s.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald — “  A  delightfully  told  love  story.”  [First  Review. 

A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD’S  ADVICE.  By  F.  C. 

Philips,  Author  of  “  As  in  a  Looking  Glass,”  &c.  3s.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

READY  2nd  DECEMBER. 

THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE.  By  Frantz  Funck- 

Brentano.  Translated  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  With  12  Full-page 
Illustrations.  6s. 

At  Iasi  we  have  the  tr  e  story  of  The  Diamond  Ne  klace  which  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  sc  res  cf  historians  and  novelists.  Documents  recently  discovered  in  Paris 
place  the  truth  of  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  E\  ery  sentence  in  Mr.  Funck - 
Brentano’s  work  has  an  historical  document  to  back  it  up,'  yet  the  whole  narrative 
reads  like  a  novel,  so  deftly  is  eve*y  fact  woven  in — reads  more  thrillingly  than  any 
novel,  indeed,  for  we  know  every  fact  to  be  true.  His  book  is  a  lifelike  picture  of 
French  Society  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution. 

WITH  PAGET’S  HORSE  TO  THE  FRONT.  By 

Cosmo  Rose-Innes  (Trooper).  3s.  6d. 

Globe. — “  Tho-e  who  once  take  up  Mr.  Rose-Innes’s  volume  will  hardly  rest  until 
they  have  come  to  the  last  para  raph.  It  is  quite  a  fascinating  record.” 

Daily  News. — “Mr.  Rose-Innes  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  South  Africa  . .  .  Simple,  manly,  straightforward,  he  tells  his  story  in 
a  way  that  cannot  fail  10  win  the  interest  of  his  readers.” 

THROUGH  RHODESIA  WITH  THE  SHARP- 

SHOOTERS.  By  Rennie  Stevenson.  3s.  6d. 

Academy.  “Avery  amusing  and  touching  story...  The  whole  book  is  a 
striking  little  record  of  such  stern  and  fearless  picnicing  as  Britons  love.” 

IN  THE  DREAMLAND  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 

C.  A.  Barlow  Massicks.  ;Beautifully  illustrated  by  Mary  Robinson.  5s. 
Scotsman. — “Gracefully  written  and  gracefully  i  lustrated. ” 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

RED  ROSE  AND  WHITE.  By  Ai.fred  Armitage.  I 

8  Full-page  Illustrations.  5s. 

w  Scotsman. — “  A  well-written  and  extremely  interesting  historical  romance,  which 
will  make  an  attractive  and  instructive  Christmas  present  .  The  author  writes  his 
story  in  an  easy,  graceful  style,  and  the  intelligent  lad  will  regard  it  as  a  precious 
morsel.  The  illustrations  are  admirable.” 

THE  YOUNG  PEARL  DIVERS.  A  Story  of  Australian 

Adventure  by.Land  and  Sea.  By  Lieut.  H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  Author  of 
“  The  Mysterious  Voyage  of  the  Daphne ,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  H.  Burgess.  5s. 
Scotsman. — “A  capital  book  for  a  boy.  The  illustrations  are  full  of  spirit.” 

LAVALIERS  AND  ROGUES  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of 

Charles  I.  By  W.  Murray  Graydon,  Author  of  “  The  Fighting  Lads  of  1 
Devon.”  8  Full-Page  Illustrations.  5s. 

LOYAL  TO  NAPOLEON.  By  Alfred  Armitage. 

8  Fu  1-Page  Illustrations.  5s. 

AFLOAT  WITH  NELSON.  By  Charles  H.  Eden, 

Author  of  George  Donnington,”  &c.  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  5s. 

St.  James  s  Gazette.  “  One  of  the  best  of  the  sea  stories  recently  published _ _ 

The  sketch  given  of  Nelson  is  a  fine  one.” 

JOHN  M  \CQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

“Classics,  The  Turner  House”: — Anthology  of  Humorous  Verse. 
Virtue.  2 s.  61.  net. 

“Classics,  The  World’s”: — VIII.  Oliver  Twist;  IX.  Ingoldsby 
Legends ;  X.  Wuthering  Heights.  Grant  Richards.  is.  net 
each. 

“Macmillan’s  Guides”: — Western  and  Eastern  Mediterranean 
(2  vols).  Macmillan.  i8f.  net. 

Milton’s  Prosody  (Robert  Bridges).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

5 a  net. 

Peep  at  the  Imperial  Diadem,  A  {H.  S.  Foster).  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  is. 

Prosperous  British  India  (W.  Digby).  Unwin.  12 s.  6 d. 

Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Needs  (G.  G.  Coulton).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  5f.  net. 

Spinster  Book,  1  he  (M.  Reed).  Putnam.  6f. 

Teachers,  the  Training  of  (S.  S.  Laurie).  Cambridge :  at  the 
University  Press.  6s. 

Walt  Whitman’s  Poetry  (E.  Plolmes).  John  Lane.  3f.  6 d.  net. 

Warden,  The  (Anthony  Trollope).  John  Lane. 

Works  of  Theophile  Gautier,  The  (Translated  and  Edited  by  Professor 
F.  C.  de  Sumichrast.  Vols.  I.  to  X.)  New  York  :  G.  D.  Sproul. 
15L  net  each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  and  December  : — 
The  Connoisseur,  if.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The- 
Fortnightly  Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  if.  ;  The 
North  American  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Era,  10c.  ;  The  Italian 
Review,  2s.  ;  La  Revue,  if.  25c.  ;  The  Studio,  If.  ;  The  Play¬ 
goer,  6 d.  ;  Scottish  Art  and  Letters,  2 f.  6 d.  net  ;  The  Library,. 

3 s.  net  ;  The  Anglo-American,  if.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  if.  ;  The 
Mission  World,  30?.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  if.  ;  Revue 
Britannique ;  East  and  West  (No.  I.);  Longman’s  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6a?.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine, 
if.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2 s.  ;  Mind  !  (No.  I.),  4L  ;  '• 
S  Nicholas,  if.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  if.  4 d.  ;  The  American, 
Historical  Review  ;  Temple  Bar,  If.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
if.  ;  Crampton’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Ethical  Record,  13c.  ;  The 
School  World,  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Badminton,  if.;  The  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  if.;  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2f.  6 d.;  The  New  Liberal 
Review,  If. ;  The  Law  Magazine,  5f. 


From  Mr.  MURRAY’S  Latest  List. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEVVBOLT. 

No.  15.  DECEMBER,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

E  DITORI  A  L  AR  TICL  ES  : 

NATIONAL  FOG. 

ON  THE  LINE 

THE  CROWN  AND  THE  EMPIRE— C.  de  THIERRY. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “COBRA.” 

A  BIRD’a-EVE  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA -CLOUDESLEY 

BRER  ETON. 

SHIPPING  SUBSIDIES— BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  CRITIC  -EDWARD  GARNETT. 

THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  SIGNORELLI’S  PAN  (Illustrate  &)-ROGER  E.  | 

ER  Y. 

MAGIC  MIRRORS  ANO  CRYSTPiL-CMWC-ANBREir LANG. 

FRANCiS  GORDON  :  A  STUDY-IA  V.  STREET. 

A  FAMOUS  MEDIEVAL  HUNTING-BOOK,  I.  (Illustrated)-^.  A. 

BA/LLIE  GROHMAN. 

DOBRYNIA;  A  RUSSIAN  SUlltHPi- GEORGE  CALDERON. 

TH  PITFALL  MARY  CHOLMOVDELEY. 

BINDING  CASES  for  the  Quarterly  Volumes  of  the  “  Monthly  Review  * 
appearing  in  March.  June ,  September,  and  December ,  may  be  obtained  at  j 
all  Booksellers'  and  Newsagents' .  Price  is.  net. 

READ1 NG  CASES  suitable  for  any  number,  price  is.  net. 

JUST  OUT.  A  NEW  EDITION. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF 

NATURAL  SELECTION.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M  A.,  F.R.S.  Large  ]i 
crown  8vo.  In  Paper  Covers,  is.  net. 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Murray  that  at  least  one  or  two  editions  of 
Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species  ”  have  been  prepared  in  view  of  the  approaching  ! 
expiration  of  the  Copyright  of  the  first  edition  of  th.-«t  work. 

Mr  Murray  therefore  desires  to_  inform  the  public  that  the  edition  which  loses  |f 
protection  at  the  end  of  this  month  is  the  imperfect  edition  which  w  .s  subsequently 
thoroughly  revised  by  Mr.  Darwin.  This  imperfect  edition  has  been  reprinted  with¬ 
out  the  consent  or  authority  of  Mr.  Darwin's  representatives 

The  only  authorised  and  complete  editions  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
(2  vo  s.  1 2L  ;  1  vol.  6s.,  2s.  6d.  net,  and  is.  net),  and  these  do  not  lose  copyright  for  1 
several  years  to  come. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Uniform  with  “  The  Origin  of  Species,”  and  “  The  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,” 

2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  DESCENT  ©F  MAN,  and  Selection  in 

Relation  to  Sex.  By  Chari.es  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1060  pages.  With  ; 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LT.-CENERAL  SIR 

HARRY  SMITH,  BART.,  OF  ALIWAL,  G.C.C.,  including  his  services  in 
South  America,  in  the  Peninsula  and  France,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Waterloo,  in  ' 
North  America  and  Jamaica,  in  South  Africa  during  the  Kaffir  War,  in  India  i 
during  the  Sikh  War,  and  at  the  Cape  &c.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith.. 
with  snme  Additional  Chapters  suppied  by  the  Editor.  With  Portraits  anc£ 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  24s.  net.  [Reddy  next  week- 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  says  :  “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

l  amty  Fair  says  :  ‘  An  unusually  able  volume . a  creepy,  clever  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review . — "A  remarkable  novel . we  shall  look  for  considerable 

things  from  the  same  pen  in  the  near  future.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says: — “A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out . the 

book  is  more  than  readable,  and  we  shall  look  for  Mr.  Tremayne's  next  with 
interest. 

The  Western  Morning  News  says:— “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great 
daring  and  equal  excellence.” 

“  mad  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

I  he  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of 
open  air  and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

THE  RANEE’S  RUBIES.  By  Helen  Bourchier. 

Price  6s. 

TATTY.  By  Peter  Fraser.  Price  6s. 

READY. 

LOUIS  WAIN'S  ANNUAL, 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SFRIGG. 

Containing  nearly  _  ioo  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  irom  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Kkank  T.  Bullen,  Herman  Merivale,  Lady  Ban¬ 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart.,  &c.  Price  is. 

THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph : — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 

BEHIND  THE  WAINSCOT.  By  Cicely 

Fulcher.  An  illustrated  book  for  Children.  Price  2S.  6d. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Crompton's  Magazine. 


“A  new  volume  by  the  Poet  of  Wieklow.”— Observer. 

BALLADS  OF  D0WM. 

By  fl.  F.  SAVAGE. ARMSTRONG,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

(Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  the  Author’s 

STORIES  OF  WICKLOW.) 

“Musical,  unaffected,  direct.” — Academy. 

“The  haunting  charm  of  some  of  this  singer’s  lyrics.” 

Morning  Post. 

“  A  craftsman  who  knows  how  to  wield  his  tools.”. — Spectator. 

“Warmth  of  feeling,  spirit,  and  a  thoughtful  completeness  mark 
these  poems.  The  dialect  poems  are  very  musical.” — Bookman. 

“  A  welcome  freshness  comes  up  from  the  verses  picturing  outdoor 
scenes,  and  the  scent  of  wildflowers  clings  to  the  pages.”—  Echo. 

“There  is  much  to  attract  and  charm  in  ‘  Ballads  of  Down.’  ” 

Literary  World. 

“Must  win  for  the  author  new  admiration  from  his  multitude  of 
readers.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“The  spirit  that  breathes  in  the  national  poet  of  Scotland  breathes 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  Poet  of  Wicklow.  ” 

Brighton  Gazette. 

“All  Irishmen  should  find  pleasure  in  these  ‘  Ballads.’” — Globe. 

“  Pie  can  no  longer  be  known  exclusively  as  ‘the  Poet  of  Wicklow.  ’ 
lie  will  be  quite  as  correctly  described  as  the  ‘  Toet  of  Down.’  ” 

Newcastle  Courant. 

“  [They]  surround  us  with  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  wood  and  hill 
and  brook  and  bird,  remaining  with  us  long  after  we  have  left  the 
book  at  home  and  have  gone  again  into  the  work-a-day  world.” 

Outlook  (New  York). 

“  The  fine  poetic  feeling,  the  free,  strong  imagination,  and  the 
invariable  fluency  of  all  his  writings.” — Lyttelton  Times  (U.S.A.). 

“  The  Ulster  character  and  the  Ulster  dialect  have  never  before 
found  such  expression  in  literature  as  in  these  delightful  ‘  Ballads  of 
Down.’  ” — Leisure  Hour. 

“  The  men  of  Down  may  be  proud  of  their  poet . An  excellent 

representative  of  a  splendid  race.” — Birmingham  Gazette. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  WITH  A  PORTRAIT.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAUL, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  MEN  AND  LETTERS.” 

The  Times. — “  As  a  chronicle  of  (acts  Mr.  Paul's  volume  is  singularly  complete 

and  trustworthy,  and  the  author  does  not  write  in  any  way  as  a  partisan . The 

difference  between  Mr.  Paul  and  a  commonplace  biographer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  able  to  show  us  the  essential  unity  of  Gladstone's  character  from  beginning  to 
end.” 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  EXHAUSTED.  SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

With  a  Portrait.  Large  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  RUSSELL 

OF  KILLOWEN.  By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell,”  “  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland,”  &c. 
Westminster  Gazette. — “  One  brief  vivid  and  masterly  volume  conveying  the 
character  of  the  man  as  surely  and  forcibly  as  Mr.  Sargent  does  in  the  portrait 

which  is  reproduced  for  the  frontispiece . We  hazard  a  guess  that  this  book  will 

be  read  when  the  biographies  of  most  lawyers  are  dust  and  waste  paper.” 


THE  SMALL  FARM  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

By  JAMES  LONG,  Author  of  “  British  Dairy  Farming,”  “  Farming  in  a 
Small  Way,”  “The  Story  of  the  Farm,”  “  Our  Food  Supply,”  &  c.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [On  December  3. 

ORPHEUS  IN  THRACE,  and  other  Poems. 

By  the  late  JOHN  BYRNE  LEICESTER  WARREN,  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Bound  in  white  buckram.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  December  3. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOWERS.” 

On  DECEMBER  3.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS,” 
“THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST,”  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


AH  HISTORIC  VIEW  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  Jowett  Lectures  for  iqoi.  By 
Percy  Gardner,  Litt.  D. ,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in 
Oxford  University,  Author  of  “  Exploratio  Evangeiica.”  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


A  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  The  Ele¬ 
ments  for  Students  and  Ministers  as  in  Recent  Scientific  Treatises. 
By  Archibald  Duff,  LL.D.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Theology,  United  College,  Bradford,  Author  of  “  Old 
Testament  Theology.”  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECO¬ 
NOMY.  Vol.  III.  (Books  IV.  and  V.)  Completing  the  Work. 
By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  “Money  and  Monetary 
Problems,”  “Historical  Progress  and  Ideal  Socialism,”  “Strikes 
and  Social  Problems.”  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  15s. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Grey  Graham,  i  vol.  demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  1 2s. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SURF.  A  Year’s 

Wanderings  in  the  South  Seas.  By  Douglas  B.  Hall  and 
Lord  Albert  Osborne.  With  Map  and  36  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  Photographs.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

“  It  gives  a  really  delightful  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  habits  of  the 
various  native  tribes,  and  it  is  full  of  good  stories.”—  The  Daily  Mail. 

“  Written  in  a  pleasant,  lively  style,  and  contains  excellent  descriptions  of  the 
islands  visited,  as  well  as  the  dances  and  customs  of  the  natives.” — The  Field. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


H.  C.  WELLS’S  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

SECOND  EDITION.  READY  THIS  DAY. 

ANTICIPATIONS 

Of  the  Reaction  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress 
upon  Human  Life  and  Thought. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS, 

Author  of  “The  Time  Machine,”  “When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,”  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

7 his  book  is  no  mere  miscellany  of  haphazard  prophecies ,  but  a 
closely  reasoned  criticism  of  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  century, 
and  in  particular  of  the  probabilities  and  possibility  of  a  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  a  new  type  arising  out  of  the  political  and  social 
disorganisation  of  the  present  time. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  “  This  is  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  book,  and 
not  bril  iant  merely,  but  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  profound  scientific  and  historic 
knowledge ...  .  This  earnest  and  profound  study.” 

London:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER,  1901. 

GUERILL  A  AND  COUNTER-GUERILLA.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
\V.  Dilke.  Bart.,  M. P. 

THE  CRISIS  WITH  GERMANY— AND  ITS  RESULTS.  By  Calchas. 
RICHARDSON,  FIELDING,  AND  THE  ANDREWS  FAMILY.  By  H. 

Buxton  Forman,  C.B. 

THE  DELUGE-AND  AFTER. 

LI  HUNG  CHANG— STATESMAN  OR  IMPOSTOR’  By  Demetrius  C. 
Bo  ulcer. 

NEXT  SESSION'S  EDUCATION  BILL.  By  T.  J.  Macnasiara,  M.P., 
LL.D. 

A  FEW  MORE  FRENCH  FACTS.  By  Richard  Davey. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE.  By  Sydney  Brooks. 
MISSING  BRITISH  CRUISERS.  By  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY:  A  NOTE  ON  SOME  BOOKS  OF  igor. 
By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE  IRISH  LITERARY  THEATRE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.  By 
Stephen  Gwynn. 

“  ANTICIPATIONS.”  (Conclusion.)  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

“TCHELKACHE.”  By  Maxime  Gorki. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 


GRAND  CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER  OF 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

208  Pages.  220  Pictures.  ONE  SHILLING. 

DECEMBER. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

MR.  WILLIAH  GILLETT  AS  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.  By  Harold  J. 

Shepstone. 

THE  NEW  A 1  CELERATOR.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  LAST  STAND  OF  THE  DECAPODS.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
F.k.G.S. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  ByW.  W.  Jacobs. 

A  HUNDRED  V EARS  AGO  1801.  By  Alfred  Whitman.  Illustrations 
from  Old  Prints. 

LORD  BED  KN’S  MOTOR.  By  J.  B.  Harris-Burland. 

THE  PLANTERS  AND  THE  RATS.  By  Phil  Robinson. 

BABY-GIKL.  Bv  Winifred  Graham. 

FRENCH  HUMOROUS  ARTISTS.  By  Marie  A.  Belloc.  Illustrated  by 
Facsimiles. 

REPENTED.  By  Mrs.  Newman. 

FOR  LUCK.  !  By  Lewis  Perry. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.  By  Max  Pemberton.  Chapters 
I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

A  CEMETERY  FOR  AN<MALS.  By  Edouard  Charles. 

I  HE  MAN  WHO  DISAPPEARED.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Robert  Eustace. 
A  PARLOUR  SEANCE  WITH  DAVID  DEVAN  1.  By  E.  T.  Sachs. 

THE  WRAITH  OF  REDSCAR.  By  Bernard  Hamilton. 

THE  NEW  MUSKETRY  PRACTICE  AT  ALDERSHOT.  By  Albert  H. 
Broadwell.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1034.  DECEMBER,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

DAY.  By  “  Linesman  ”, 

CAMPING  ON  LAKE  WINNIPEG.  By  C.  Haneukv-Williams. 

NEY ER  MARRIED — HER  SISTER,  By  Moira  O’Neill. 

JONES  OF  PANNMAEN. 

BYRON,  3816-1824.  By  G.  S.  Street. 

THE  WESTCOTES.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Chaps.  VII. -IX 
RECENT  FICTION. 

THE  STATE  OF  INDIA. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CHARLOTTE.  Chap.  XIII. 

LI  HUNG  CHANG.  By  Alexander  Michie. 

MUSINCS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

Two  Years  of  Emotion— Great  Occasions  and  their  Pageantry— The 
Return  of  the  Duke  of  York— Our  Colonial  Empire-  The  Confusion 
of  Tongues  The  Old  Radical  and  the  New— An  Edition  of  Hazlitt 
His  Political  Prejudices — His  Interest  in  Life  and  Letters — 
William  Hazlitt  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  WAR. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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AND  AFTER. 

No.  238.  December,  1S01. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  AMERICA.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

OUR  UNDISCIPLINED  BRAINS  — THE  WAR-TEST.  By  Charles 
Copland  Perky. 

MARRIAGE  AND  MODERN  CIVILISATION.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  BACON-SH AKESl’EARE  CYPHER.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

THE  FIELD  OF  THE  PRINT  COLLECTOR.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

HOW  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  PROFESSIONAL  CRIME.  By  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  K.C.B. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CIRCUIT  SYSTEM.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND- A  SEQUEL.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson. 

“  BIGODS.”  By  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

A  NATIONAL  THEATRE:  AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL.  By  John  Coleman. 

SKETCHES  IN  A  NORTHERN  TOWN.  II.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Birchenough. 

WHY  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  LEAVE  FRANCE.  By  J.  G.  Snead 
Cox. 

CHILD-SETTLERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Francis  Stevenson. 

OFFICERS'  EXPENSES.  By  Major  G.  F.  Herbert,  R.F.A. 

CADET  CORPS  FOR  SCHOOLBOYS  OF  ALL  CLASSES.  By  Major  W. 
Elliot  (Hon.  Sec.  Lads'  Drill  Association). 

THE  WHITE  PERIL.  By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 

LIGHT-WEIGHTS  TO  FINISH  THE  WAR.  By  Sir  Henry  Meysey- 
Thompson,  Bart.,  M.P. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER,  1901. 

CONTENTS.  " 

DRAWING.  By  Maxfield  Parrish.  Frontispiece.  To  accompany  11  The 
Turquoise  Gup."  Primed  in  colours. 

AMERICAN  P  >RTRAITURE  OF  CHILDREN.  By  Harrison  5.  Morris. 
THYREUS.  Poem.  By  Benjamin  Paul  Blood.  Illustrations  by  A. 
Castaigne.  Reproduced  in  colours. 

THE  HIDDEN  BIRD.  Poem.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  PILOT.  By  Albert  White  Vorse.  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Reuterdahl. 

THE  TURQUOISE  CUP.  By  Arthur  Cossi.ett  Smith.  Illustrations  by 
Maxfield  Rarrish. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Ernest  C.  Peixotto.  With  the 
Author’s  drawings. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAIRY  WANDS.  By  William  Henry  Bishop. 

Illustrations  by  Jessie  Widcox  Smith.  Reproduced  in  colours. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  OLIVER  HORN.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Chapters  1II.-V.  Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

SEA  FOG.  Sonnet. 

AN  OLD  VIRGINIA  SUNDAY.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Illustrations 
by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited, 

St,  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  ^ATiO^fAL  REVEEW. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  UPON  THE 
PRESTIGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Author  ot  “  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History.” 

SOME  POSSIBLE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  AN  ANCLO-RUSSIAN  UNDER- 
STANDING.  By  A.  B.  C.,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  By  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington,  G.C.M.C.,  E.\-Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs. 

INDOOR  SKATING.  By  the  Hon.  Algernon  Grosvenor. 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

FREEING  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  By  J.  Parker-Smith,  M.P. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  ALIENS  AND  UNDESIRABLES  FROM  AUS¬ 
TRALASIA.  By  the  Hon.  W.  Pembek  Reeves,  Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand. 

CONCERNING  MOUNTAINS.  By  Miss  Gertrude  Bell. 

ON  DISCIPLINE.  By  Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  G.C.M.G. 

GREATER  BRITAIN. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

.»  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  |  Head  Offices  • 

Managers  j  ANDERSONj  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,' London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P©  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

<  OC  KJ.  SERVICES. 


Po  i-N  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES 
■  V.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

PSL  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
■  ®  V/.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List, 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  RIFLE  CLUBS. 

With  54  Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  RIFLE. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  FREMANTLE,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS’S  Mew  Books 

NOW  READY.  Price  io.r.  6d.  net 

Volume  I.  of  an  Entirely  New  Edition  of 

CHAMBERS'S 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 

Queen-Consort  of  George  II.  and 
sometime  Queen-Regent ;  a  Study  of  her  Life  and  Time. 

By  W.  H.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Author  of  “  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen.” 

With  42  Portraits,  2  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  8vo.  36s.  [ On  December  4. 


Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 

In  Three  Handsome  Volumes,  imp.  Svo.  10s  6d.  each  net. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  Three  Hundred  Portraits,  specially  reproduced  for  this  book 
from  the  most  authentic  Paintings  and  Engravings  known 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME  INCLUDE 


Rev.  STOPFORD  BROOKE, 
Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE, 

Mr.  A.  W.  POLLARD, 

Dr.  S.  R.  GARDINER, 

Mr.  A.  II. 


Mr.  ANDREW  LANG, 
Professor  SAINTSBURV, 

Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE, 

Professor  P.  HUME  BROWN 
BULLEN,  &c. 


SECOND  EDITION.  REVISED. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits)  and  15  other 
Illustrations.  Svo  18s.  net. 

“  For  the  fresh  light  and  the  new  theories  on  such  a  well-worn  theme  Mr.  Lang 
merits,  perhaps,  more  praise  than  if  he  had  for  ever  closed  a  discussion  which  has 
for  centuries  excited  the  interest  and  taxed  the  keenest  dialectic  skill.” 

A  thencpum. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  W.  HUNTER, 

K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  “The  Old 
Missionary,”  “A  History  of  British  India,”  &c.  By  Francis  Henry 
Skrine,.  F.S.S.,  late  of  H.M.  India  Civil  Service.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustr  tions  8vo.  16s.  net. 

“To  write  the  history  of  such  a  life  required  a  knowledge  of  India,  to  appreciate 
its  value,  and  an  independent  mind,  to  judge  between  Hunter  and  his  official 
superiors.  These  qualities  Mr.  Skrine  supplies  in  the  superlative  decree,  and  his 
biography  is  a  model  of  sympathetic  insight  joined  to  sanity  of  judgment.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.  Being 

Notes  Introduces  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon  Arthur  J. 
Balfour.  Eighth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

***  Mr.  Balfour  has  added  a  New  Introduction  (28  pp.)  and  a 
Summary  (21  pp. )  to  this  New  and  Cheaper  Edition . 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.  By  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author 

of  “  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  “  British  Birds,”  “  Birds  in  London,”  & c. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NATION: 

Charges  and  Addresses.  By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  Crown  8vo.  5*.  net. 

“  A  valuable  legacy  to  the  Church  of  England  by  one  of  the  acutest  intellects  and 

most  devoted  lives  ever  tdven,  and  literally  spent,  for  her  service . We  tender  our 

respectful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Creighton  for  thus  placing  at  our  disposal,  while  his 
memory  is  still  fresh,  these  expressions  of  a  singularly  gifted  mind  and  of  a  strenuous 
life  animated  by  high  ideals.” — Times. 

ORDINATION  ADDRESSES.  By  W.  Stubbs, 

I).]).,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Holmes, 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  ;  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

CHORAL! A:  a  Handy-Book  for  Paro- 

chial  Precentors  and  Choirmasters.  By  the  Rev.  James  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

[On  December  4. 

HORAE  LATSNAE  :  Studies  in  Synonyms  and 

Syntax  By  the  late  Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Scho  Is  for  Sc  tland.  Edited  by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

BIBLIA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 

sometime  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.:  being  the  Story  of 
God’s  Chosen  People  after  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Earth, 
written  anew  for  Children.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

NEW  STORY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS:  a  Story  of  Waddy.  By 

Edward  Dyson.  With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Grenville  Manton.  Crown 
Svo.  6s.  [On  December  4. 


LONGMANS 

DECEMBER,  i 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS  :  A  Story 
of  Waddv.  By  Edward  Dyson. 
Chaps,  XXI.-XXV.  Concluded. 
THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  FRAN¬ 
CES  CROMWELL.  By  Mis.  C. 
Fell  Smith, 

JOHN  NOLAN’S  INHERITANCE. 

By  J.  William  Breslin. 

LETTERS  OF  LADY  LORISA 
STEWART  TO  MISS  LOUISA 
CLINTON.  By  Miss  C.  L.  H. 
Demdster. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 


MAGAZINE. 

31.  Sixpence. 

SPION  KOP.  By  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Fleming. 

SOME  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR 
NATIVE  FLORA.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Vaughan. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
FELON :  a  Social  Study.  By 
George  Paston. 

I  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

1  By  Andrew  Lang. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


CHAMBERS’S 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

PRONOUNCING,  EXPLANATORY,  ETYMOLOGICAL, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DAVIDSON, 

Editor  of  “  Chambers’s  English  Dictionary. 

Over  100,000  References.  1206  pages,  demy  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Journal  0/  Education  says  “  A  miracle  of  scholarship  and  cheapness 
combined." 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

With  Life  and  Notes  by  WM.  WALLACE,  LL.D. 

Containing  Twenty  beautiful  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by 
C.  MARTIN  HARDIE,  R.S.A.,  W.  D.  MACKAY,  R.S.A.,  GEORGE  O. 
REID,  A.R.S.A.,  R.  B.  NISBET,  A  R.S.A.,  G.  PIRIE. 

One  Volume,  572  pp.  demy  Svo.  6s. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE,  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH,  G.  MANVILLE  FENN, 
AUTHOR  OF  “LADDIE,”  &c.  &e. 

Artistically  bound,  and  charmingly  Illustrated  by  such  well-known  Artists  as 
W.  BOUCHER,  LEWIS  B  \UMER,  HAROLD  COPPING,  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM,  W.  RAINEY,  PERCY  TARRANT,  &c.  &c. 


6s. 

A  WEST  OF  GIRLS  ;  or,  Boarding  School  Days. 

By  E.  WESTYN  TIM  LOW. 

GIRLS  OF  THE  TRUE  BLUE  :  A  School  Story. 

By  I..  T.  MEADE. 

5s. 

THE  KOPJE  GARRISON  :  A  Tale  of  the  Boer  War. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

A  VERY  NAUGHTY  GIRL. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

COURAGE  AND  CONFLICT.  A  Series  of  Stories. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY,  F.  T.  BULLEN,  FRED  WHISHAW,  &c. 

3s.  6d. 

COSEY  CORNER;  or,  How  they  Kept  a  Fartm  ^  ^  MEU,r 

A  POPULAR  GIRL;  A  Tale  of  School  Life  in  Germany. 

By  MAY  BALDWIN. 

THE  ARGONAUTS  OF  THE  AMAZON.  El  XYOX 
JERRY  DODDS,  MILLIONAIRE:  A  School  Yarn  of 

Merriment  and  Mystery.  By  H.  BARROW-NORTH. 

OUT  OF  BOUNDS:  A  Series  of  School  Stories. 

Bv  ANDREW  HOME. 

“MY  PRETTY”  AND  HER  BROTHER  “TOO.” 

Uniform  with  “  Hoodie,"  “  Hermy,”  “The  S°y^\^{oLESWORTH_ 

2s.  6d. 

MORE  ANIMAL  STORIES.  Including  “  Rab  and 

his  Friends,"  by  Dr.  John  Brown.  Edited  by  ROBERT  COCHRANE. 

Is. 

LASSI E.  By  the  AUTHOR  OF  “  LADDIE,”  “  TIP  CAT,"  &c. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Ready  November  29th. 

Contains  Fascinating  Stories  by 

LOUIS  BECKE,  F.  G.  AFLALO,  D.  LAWSON  JOHNSTONE,  T.  ST.  E. 

HAKE,  H.  A.  BRYDEN,  Mrs.  MACQUOID, 

And  Articles  containing  Artistic  and  Literary  Reminiscences  by 

W.  W.  FENN  (.“Memories  of  Millais ")  and  G.  MANVILLE  fENN  (  Old 

Journal  Days”). 

In  addition  to  above  there  are  a  host  of  ar  icles  of  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  character,  admirably  adapted  for  readers  who  are  on  the  outlook  toi 
a  Christmas  Number  which  will  supply  them  with  much  pleasant  and  prohtable 
reading. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LIMITED,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London; 
and  Edinburgh. 
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CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  FIELDS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 


SHARE 

Ordinary  . 

Preference  . 

First  Mortgage  Debentures 


CAPITAL 


£2,000,000 

£1,250,000 

£475,000 


Head  Offiee .  8  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branch  Offices  . PARIS,  JOHANNESBURG. 

Temporary  Branch  Offiee  . CAPE  TOWN. 


Chairman— Right  Hon.  LORD  HARRIS,  G.C.S.I. 

j\JOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
of  South  Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on 
Tuesday,  December  3rd,  1901,  at  noon. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1901,  states  that  the  realised  net  profit  on 
the  year’s  operations,  after  deducting  Debenture 
Interest  and  aff  outgoings,  shows  a  balance  to  credit 
of  ,£201,163  ns.  4d.,  out  of  which  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  Shares  and  Taxes  have  been  paid,  leaving 
,£105,070  6s.  yd.,  which,  with  the  amount  brought 
forward  from  last  year,  ,£1,754,987  5s.,  would  in 
ordinary  times  have  been  available  for  dividends. 

But  the  war  has  imposed  on  the  Mining  Companies, 
in  which  the  Company  holds  shares,  certain  expendi¬ 
ture  not  anticipated  when  the  estimates,  on  which  the 
capital  of  these  Companies  was  based,  were  framed. 
This  expenditure  is  extra  to  indirect  losses,  such  as 
depreciation  of  plant,  machinery,  &c.,  the  extent  and 
details  of  which  cannot  be  at  present  estimated. 

The  Directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  auditors, 
consider  that  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  incurred 
to  30th  June  last,  proportionate  to  the  shareholdings  of 
the  Company  in  the  mines  concerned,  should  be  written 
off  in  the  current  year’s  accounts,  with  the  result  that 
the  balance  to  credit  shown  in  this  year’s  Profit  and 
Loss  Account  is  absorbed,  and  the  amount  to  credit  of 
Profit  and  Loss  brought  forward  from  the  Balance 
Sheet  of  June  30th,  1900,  namely  ,£1,754,987  5s., 

has  been  reduced  by  ,£242,781  13s.  3d.,  leaving 

,£1,512,205  ns.  7d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  uncertainty 
referred  to  in  last  year’s  Report,  which  is  only  partially 
removed,  the  Directors  are  not  in  a  position  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  distribution  of  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary 
Shares. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  information  as 
to  the  Company’s  position,  Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts, 
and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers  and  Superintending 
Engineer,  have  been  issued  to  Shareholders,  and 
application  for  copies  can  be  made  at  the  Company’s 
Offices  in  London  and  Paris. 

By  order, 

JAMES  C.  PRINSEP,  1  T  .  .  c 

H.  L.  SAPTE,  /  Jomt  Secretaries’ 

November  22nd,  1901. 
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BRITISH  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC. 

How  Business  is  Developing. 

THE  Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 

British  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held 
yesterday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  (Chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ralegh  B.  Phillpotts)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  also  the  Auditors’  report, 

The  Chairman  said  he  found  his  name  chiefly  associated  in  this  country  with  the 
Westinghouse  brake  (an  invention  of  thirty  years  ago).  That,  however,  was  a 
small  affair  compared  to  their  business  of  manufacturing  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances  which  had  grown  up  in  Pittsburg.  In  this  respect  America  got  ahead  of 
England.  Partly  owing  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  entei prise  in  younger  communi¬ 
ties,  partly  because  of  greater  freedom  from  Imperial  and  municipal  interference, 
the  dr  mand  for  electrical  power  and  for  machinery  to  produce  it  and  utilise  it  began 
to  come  fifteen  years  ago  from  cities  great  and  small  all  over  the  United  States. 
Ten  years  later  than  America,  some  idea  of  what  “electrical  transit”  means  in 
London  is  being  afforded  by  means  of  the  Tube  Railway,  and  as  to  the  economy 
of  production  of  staple  articles  he  could  not  quote  more  forcible  testimony  than 
that  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works.  In  1892  they  applied  to  the  Westinghouse 
Company  to  put  in  electrical  machinery  and  labour-saving  appliances.  They  have 
been  adding  to  that  machinery  ever  since,  and  their  competitors  all  over  the  world 
find  that  they  have  got  to  do  the  same.  Great  manufacturers,  railways  and 
municipalities  are  now  alive  to  this.  The  Chairman  continued:  “  The  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburg  (ref  rred  to  in  the  report 
as  the  American  Company)  has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings  through  good  and 
bad  times  alike,  till  it  now  has  works  employing  9,000  men  and  a  capital  of  over 
,£4, 00 j, 000  sterling,  consisting  mostly  of  preference  and  01  dinary  shares  like  yours. 
It  is  paying  7  per  cent,  dividends  upon  both  classes  of  shares,  and  accumulates 
reserves  besides.  Three  years  ago  we  in  America  found  that  we  had  so  large 
and  valuable  a  business  in  the  British  Empire  that  we  decided  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  it  to  this  country.  It  would  obviously  be  more  economical  to  manufacture ’a 
Manchester  the  electrical  plant  required — e.g.  for  the  Mersey  Railway — than  to 
incur  the  cost  of  shipping  it  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg.  In  July,  1899,  the 
American  Company  sold  its  British  business  (including  patents  and  plans  which  had 
cost  a  very  large  sum)  for  ordinary  shares  in  the  British  Company.  You,  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  6  per  cent,  preference  shareholders,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  American  Westinghouse  Company — which  has  borne  all  the  burden,  the 
risk  and  the  expense  of  pioneers,  and  has  established  this  great  business  on  the 
profitable  basis  over  there  which  I  have  described  to  you — has  put  in  the  whole  of 
its  interest  behind  yours.  It  can  get  no  return  upon  its  outlay  till  you  have  bad 
6  per  cent,  on  your  money,  represented  by  preference  shares.  Further,  after  6  per 
cent,  is  paid  upon  the  ordinary  shares,  you,  as  preference  shareholders,  become 
entitled  under  Article  10  to  one-fourth  of  the  profits  remaining  available  for 
dividend.  The  profits  in  excess  of  the  preference  dividend  already  amount  to 
something  considerable,  but  are  carried  forward  for  the  present.  One  more 
point  I  have  to  refer  to  before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  accounts  and 
to  describe  the  works — namely,  our  gas  engine  business,  as  distinguished 
from  the  business  of  manfacturing  electrical  machinery.  Though  you  are 
interested  first  of  all  in  the  financial  more  than  the  technical  aspect,  you  must  be 
aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  problem*,  is  how  to  economically  turn  fuel 
into  power  and  to  recapture  and  utilise  gases  from  blast  furnaces  which  are  now  lost 
or  wasted.  Again,  you  observe  how  great  chemists  like  Mr.  Mond  are  dealing  with 
“  producer  gas.”  A  company  has  been  formed  to  distribute  “  Mond  producer  gas  ” 
over  South  Staffordshire,  thus  opening  out  a  new  and  large  field  for  gas  engines. 
Already  in  America  the  Westinghouse  Company  has  made  gas  engines  of  650  horse¬ 
power,  and  is  making  one  of  no  less  than  1,500  horse -power.  A  demand  is  coming 
in  this  country  too.  These  considerations  led  you,  at  shareholders'  meetings  duly 
held,  to  decide  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines  with  that  of  electrical 
machinery  under  the  same  roof.  The  two  businesses  wrork  in  together.  The  same 
people  who  require  dynamos  require  gas  engines,  for  it  is  proving  to  be  more  economical 
to  convert  coal  into  gas  and  gas  into  electricity  than  to  burn  coal  under  boilers  to 
drive  steam  engines.  The  financial  arrangements  to  this  end  were  on  precisely  the 
same  lines  as  those  for  purchasing  the  Westinghouse  electrical  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  already  described.  They  were  sanctioned  by  you  in  general  meeting,  and 
have  now  been  consummated,  increasing  your  nominal  capital  to  ,£1,000,000  6  per 
cent,  preference  shares  and  ,£750,000  ordinary.  Coming  to  the  accounts,  he 
thought  they  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  net  result  for  the  past  year,  ,£49,533, 
arrived  at  after  liberal  deductions  from  the  gross  profits  for  writing  down  the  stock 
on  hand,  the  laboratory  fittings,  tools,  &c.,  and  the  expenditure  on  development, 
exhibitions,  &c.  The  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  as  paid  up 
requited  ^30,625,  and  after  paying  it  there  is  still  ^18,908  surplus  to  carry  forward. 
The  orders  on  hand  show  a  steady  growth  from  .£279,000  in  July,  1899,  to  ,£738,000 
in  July,  1901.  Among  the  orders,  one  of  the  more  important  is  the  contract  for 
electrifying  the  Mersey  Railway.  This,  when  completed,  will  be  another  object 
lesson  in  the  North,  like  the  Tube  in  London,  as  to  the  speed  and  cleanliness  of  under¬ 
ground  lines  in  big  cities  worked  by  electricity.  He  then  described  the  works, 
upon  which  they  had  spent  up  to  31st  July  ,£433,126,  exclusive  of  the  land,  rented 
at  Per  cent,  on  an  agreed  price,  with  the  option  of  purchase  at  any  time 
within  fifteen  years.  The  important  works  which  the  company  is  erecting  at 
Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  when  in 
full  operation  will  be  even  more  extensive  and  complete  than  the  Pittsburg  works. 
It  is  expected  that  manufacturing  operations  of  the  company  at  Manchester  will 
begin  early  in  rgoz.  In  these  new  works  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  employees 
will  receive  every  attention.  Not  only  in  the  works  proper  will  the  workman  be  well 
dealt  with,  but,  if  he  wishes,  he  may  rent  a  house  built  purposely  for  him  adjacent 
to  the  works.  The  careful  attention  given  to  the  securing  of  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  employees  is  held  to  be  an  essential  condition  for  business  success.  The 
Manchester  works -'will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  types  of 
Westinghouse  electrical  apparatus  for  lighting,  power  and  traction,  by  alternating 
and  direct  current,  including  generators,  rotary  converters,  stationary  and  tramway 
motors,  transformers,  switchboards  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  works  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  gas 
and  steam  engines.  The  company’s  works  manager,  Mr.  H.  S.  Loud, 
had  with  a  competent  staff  of  assistants  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
officers  and  engineers  at  Pittsburg,  prepared  plans  and  selected  the  machine 
tools  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  was  at  the 
present  time  at  Pittsburg,  with  a  force  of  mechanics,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
special  machines,  patterns,  jigs,  and  templates  in  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
American  company  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  In  conclusion  the 
Chairman  reviewed  the  field  of  operation  and  discussed  how  to  utilise  it  for  their 
benefit.  “  You  are  aware  that  your  field  is  the  British  Empire,  with  the  exception 
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of  Canada,  which  can  be  supplied  more  economically  from  Pittsburg.  Westing- 
house  Companies  are  established  also  in  France,  Germany  and  Russia,  each  com¬ 
pany  dealing  with  its  own  field,  but  with  agreements  providing  for  mutual  co-opera- 
ticn.  This  makes  a  very  strong  combination  for  exchange  of  engineering  informa¬ 
tion,  for  securing  valuable  patents  that  may  turn  up  anywhere,  and  for  mutual 
assistance  throughout  the  world.  The  future  of  electrical  engineering  is  one  which 
I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon,  but  I  should  take  up  too  much  time.  The 
next  ten  years  will  witness  great  developments.  If  railways  want  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  properties  they  have  built  up,  they  have  got  to  take  the  initiative 
and  handle  their  suburban  traffic  by  electricity  instead  of  sitting  still  and  seeing 
competing  companies  started  to  cut  into  them.  Why,  in  Paris,  you  may  even  see 
the  outgoing  expresses  for  Bordeaux  and  Madrid  taken  out  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
station  by  electrical  motors.  You  can  see,  already  in  England,  an  electrical  line  to 
Richmond  and  Kew,  and  the  effect  upon  congested  population  in  London,  and  upon 
the  value  of  suburban  land.  The  New  England  and  some  other  States  are  already 
gridironed  with  light  electrical  railways.  The  question  for  old-fashioned  steam 
railways  is  what  to  do.  Something  they  have  got  to  do.  It  is  a  burning  question 
in  Ame'ica  already,  and  it  is  just  as  much  so  here.  A  private  letter,  just  received 
from  America,  from  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  of  mine,  says  :  — ‘  I  look  with 
the  utmost  concern  at  the  apparently  active  interest  taken  by  the  steam  railroads 
*n  electrical  equipment.  If  there  is  any  possible  way  to  put  this  question  off  for 
three  or  four  years,  it  ought  to  be  discovered  and  used.  There  are  no  facilities 
in  the  country  to  adequately  supply  the  demand  which  will  be  made  by  the  rail¬ 
roads.’  Well,  gentlemen,  your  works  are  the  only  ones  at  present  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  cope  with  the  orders  that  must  come  in  this  country,  and  they  will 
be  ready  none  too  soon.  But  it  is  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  commodities 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  that  the  application  of  electrical 
power  will  be  most  felt  In  a  business  meeting  of  shareholders  I  must  really  leave 
this  fascinating  subject  to  your  own  imagination.  You  can  readily  see  that  your 
company,  dealing  with  a  business  which  tends  to  multiply  the  efficiency  of  labour 
to  afford  cheaper  communication,  cheaper  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  of  all  sorts, 
is  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  is  likely  to  realise  a  substantial  reward  of  good 
•dividends.  I  will  now  move  ‘  That  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  period  ending 
31st  July,  1901,  presented  to  this  meeting,  be  approved  and  adopted.’  ” 

Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  did  not  think  Mr. 
Westinghouse  was  one  whit  too  sanguine  when  he  predicted  for  this  industry  of  the 
"British  Westinghouse  Company  a  great  future.  When  he  came  to  consider  the  mis¬ 
givings  that  a  few  of  them  felt  two  years  ago  at  the  large  scale  upon  which  the 
works  of  the  company  were  laid  out  at  Manchester,  he  was  more  reconciled  and  con¬ 
tented  that  in  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Westinghouse  at  that  time  they  had  done 
the  wise,  far-seeing  and  statesmanlike  thing.  He  did  not  think,  those  works  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  or  even  in  the  next  two  years,  would  be  the  least  bit  too  large 
for  the  trade  that  was  coming  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Robert  Benson  expressed  hjs  appreciation  of  the  Chairman’s  statement,  and 
said  the  stronge.-t  point  Jo  his  mind  was.  that  the  interest  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburg  was  behind  that  of  the  preference 
rsharel  olders,  and  that  they  must  get  their  6  per  cent,  before  the  American  company 
•received  any  dividends. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unan;mously. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Mason  irmved  “  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  company  be  accorded 
the  executive  committee  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  for  their  services 
during  the  past  \ear.” 

Mr.  James  Allan  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

*  Mr.  J.  nnan  B  yce  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Westinghouse  for  the 
admiral)  e  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  meeting,  and  for  the  very 
interesting  address  whii  h  he  had  given. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Allan,  and  passed  with  acclamation.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  DAIMLER  MOTOR  (LIMITED). 

IR  EDWARD  G.  JENKINSON  on  Thursday  pre¬ 
sided,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  over  the  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Shareholders  in  this  Company. 

The  Chairman,  in.  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  alluded  at 
some  length  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Board,  and 
afterwards  stated  that  the  present  Directors  had  appointed  a  works  manager  who  had 
come  to  the  Company  with  a. very  high  character,  and  who  had  had  a  thorough 
•scientific  traini  g  both  in  America  and  Germany  as  an  engineer  and  in  the  organisation 
and  working  of  shops.  The  good  results  of  that  gentleman’s  management  were  already 
apparent.  With  respect  to  the  Company’s  present  position,  he  was  glad  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  management  in  the  past  and  all  the  difficulties  which  they 
had  had  to  contend  with,  the  business  went  on  steadily  improving.  The  present 
Board  d'd  not  desire  to  take  too  much  credit  for  the  improvement ;  the  full  results 
of  its  labours  could  not  yet  be  seen.  A  few  figures  would  show  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  since  the  year  1898.  Taking  the  sales  first,  they  had  been  :  In 
1897-98,  £47,239;  1898-99  (fifteen  months),  ,£62,813;  1899-1900,  .£63,738; 

1900-1901,  £73  596.  Secondly,  cash  receipts  :  1898-99  (fifteen  months), 

51,580  ;  1899-1900,  .£67,316  :  1900-1901,  £80,615.  Thirdly,  the  gross  profit 

•on  manufac  ure  :  1898-99  (fifteen  months),  £15,290  ;  1899-1900,  £14,920  ; 

1900-1901,  £20,528.  And,  fourtkly,  the  profit  and  loss:  1897-98,  £1,424  loss; 
1S98-99  (fifteen  months),  £1,045  profit  ;  1899-1900,  £4,430  profit  ;  1900- '901, 
£6,742  profit.  Orders  on  hand  in  the  manufactory  on  September  30,  igoi,  numbered 
70,  rep-esenting  a  value  of  £31,335  These  figures  were  so  far  satisfactory,  in  that 
they  show  they  had  a  good  and  expanding  business,  if  they  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  built  their  cars  of  types  up-to  date,  and  had  good  management.  The 
two  features  that  were  unsatisfactory  in  the  accounts  for  the  year  were  the  increase 
in  liabilities  and  the  large  accumulation  of  stock.  The  former  was  unavoidable,  under 
the  then  existing  financial  conditions.  A  large  stock  was  accumulated  in  iqod,  which 
could  not  be  utilised  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  which  could  only  gradually  be  worked 
up  into  cars  for  sale.  When  the  present  board  took  charge  it  was  too  late  to  build 
'Cars  for  sale  during  the  season  of  1901.  All  that  they  could  do  was  to  complete 
orders  already  on  hand  and  to  take  new  orders.  By  degrees  this  accumulated  stock 
'would  be  worked  up  into  cars  and  profitably  sold,  and  the  amount  will  be  reduced 
to  proper  dimensions.  There  was  nothing  in  the  accounts  to  make  them  despondent 
as  to  the  future  ;  and  they  had  a  fine  business.  Automobiles  had  come  to  stay,  and 
before  long  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  cars  from  corporations  and  local 
bodies,  private  firms,  and  others  throughout  the  country.  The  Company  had 
already  supplied  publ  c-service  cars  to  corporations  and  pri\ ate  companies,  and  were 
expecting  a  large  development  in  this  class  of  business.  What  they  had  to  do  was  10 
take  care  that  they  did  not  fall  behind  in  the  race  In  the  opinion  of  the  Directors 
their  p  >licy  must  be  based  on  four  essential  conditions—  r,  good  works  manage¬ 
ment  ;  2,  goo  j  commercial  management  ;  3,  the  manufacture  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  two  or,  at  most,  three  standard  tvpe»  of  cars,  which  should  be  ready  for  sale 
in  the  early  spring  and  summer;  and,  4,  sufficient  working  capital.  The  three 
first  conditions  were  practically  governed  by  the  fourth.  They  had  decided  to 
make  an  iss>  e  of  Fi  e  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debentures  repayable  at  105,  and  the 
:shareholders  would  have  the  first  chance  to  take  them  up  on  tne  underwriting  t^-rms. 
For  some  time  negotiations  had  been  going  on  with  the  Board  of  the  Motor  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  Companies,  but  on  going  into 
•details  they  had  failed  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  Perhaps  negotiations 
•might  be  re-opened. 

Mr.  J.  FI.  Mace  seconded  the  resolution. 

,  Mr.  E.  H.  B  yley  (the  late  Chairman)  and  several  other  shareholders  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  ....  * 

L  The  Chairman  replied  to  various  questions,  after  which  he  put  the  resolution,  and 
•declared  it  carried  unanimously. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  closed  the  meeting? 


SWEETMEAT  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY. 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Sweetmeat  Automatic 

Delivery  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  Mr.  E.  Flare  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was  the  fourteenth  time, he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  shareholders  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  as  each  occasion  had  come 
round  he  felt  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  giving  detai's  of  the  business  of  the  year. 
He  proposed  to  let  the  resulis  speak  for  themselves.  The  main  point  that  had  been 
in  their  minds  throughout  the  year  had  naturally  been  the  new  factory,  which  was 
now  in  full  working  order.  The  new  machinery  was  working  admirably.  That  the 
machinery  should  be  a  success  was  only  what  would  naturally  be  expected 
after  the  time  that  had  been  devoted  to  everything  connected  wilh  the 
building.  The  directors  had  not  been  going  simply  upon  the  beaten 
track,  but  had  brought  in  various  appliances  and  inventions  never  used 
in  this  connexion  before,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ;  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  their  new  building,  with  its  plant  and  machinery,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  one  of  the  mo  t  perfect  establishments  existing  in  the  world.  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Reeve.  Of  the  difficulties  they  had 
had  to  contend  with  during  the  year  there  was,  first,  the  war.  Any  state  of  depres¬ 
sion  affects  these  machines,  and  they  would  find  that  the  machines  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  influence  of  brighter  times.  Moreover,  there  was  another  ground  for 
expecting  increased  takings  in  their  machines.  They  had  recently  made  what  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  chocolate — it  was  smoother  and  altogether  of  a  higher 
class.  Another  difficulty  was  that  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  market  prices 
in  respect  of  raw  material  were  against  them.  Matters  improved  during  the  final 
two  months,  and  had  been  improving  ever  since.  The  third  difficulty  was  a  some¬ 
what  delicate  one.  Railways  have  not  been  doing  well  lately,  due  partly 
to  the  ruinous  price  of  coal,  and  partly — and  this  was  his  special  point  — to  the 
falling  off  of  local  or  short-distance  traffic  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  tramways.  Since  it  was  to  this  very  local  or  short-distance  traffic  that 
they  looked  a  good  deal  in  reference  to  the  takings  of  their  machines,  and  the 
falling  off  in  the  traffic  was  likely  to  be  more  or  less  permanent,  a  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  rents  they  were  paying.  He  thought  the  Railway  Companies  to 
whom  the  observation  applied  would  meet  them  fairly,  and  that  they  would  get  a 
substantial  reduction  ;  still  they  had  had  to  pay  at  the  higher  rate  during  the  past 
year.  However,  they  had  positively  made  more  net  profit  in  the  year  than  they 
made  in  the  previous  year.  He  did  not  think  anything  could  show  the  real 
soundness  of  their  business  more  than  that.  The  only  other  point  was  as  to  the 
dividend.  It  had  been  thought  by  some  people  that  they  should  not  resort  again 
to  reserve,  and  they  had  given  the  subject  the  most  careful  consideration,  with 
the  result  that,  as  they  would  see  from  the  Report,  they  had  thought  it  right  to 
recommend  that  the  dividend  should  be  the  same  as  before,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  now  to  pay  on  an  increased  capital.  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  future. 
They  hadin  their  hands  a  splendid  Factory,  capable  of  doing  an  enormous  trade,  and 
they  had  every  prospect  of  obtaining  that  trade  ;  certainly  if  they  do  not,  it  would 
not  he  from  any  lack  of  energy  or  enterprise.  They  had  double  the  number  of 
travellers  they  had  three  months  ago,  and  any  amount  of  new  ground  was  being 
opened  up.  In  short,  the  whole  outlook  was  full  of  brightness  and  life,  and  seemed 
fully  to  justify  the  confidence  he  felt. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  SPEYER  &  CO.’S  CERTIFICATES  OF  DE- 
POSIT  FOR  MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
6  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  (PRIOR  LIEN)  GOLD 
BONDS,  DATED  JUNE  ist,  18S7. 

HE  undersigned  hereby  give  notice  that  the  $20 — 

per  Bond  of  $1,000 — being  6  per  cent.  Interest  thereon  from  June  ist,  1901, 
to  October  ist,  1901,  and  the  Bonus  of  $15  per  Bond  of  $1,000 — mentioned  in  the 
Plan  and  Agreement  of  the  Readjustment  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad 
Company,  will  he  paid  on  and  after  December  2nd,  1901,  to  holders  of  the  above 
Certificates  of  Deposit,  who  are  entitled  thereto.  These  payments  will  be  made  as 
above  on  presentation  of  the  said  Certificates  at  the  Office  of  the  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  or  at  the  rate  of  4gd.  (less  English  Income  Tax  in  respect 
of  the  payment  of  $20  per  Bond)  at  their  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne 
&  Smiths,  1  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  to  be  stamped  accordingly. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 
SPEYER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 

(Readjustment  Managers). 

London  and  New  York,  November  23,  1901. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED, 


NOTICE  TO  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

1\T  OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  intended 

1  \  on  JANUARY  ist,  1902,  to  REDEEM  and  PAY  OFF  a  SE'  OND 
INSTALMENT  of  £83,350  of  the  £1,000000  FIVE  PER  CENT  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  of  the  Company  issued  in  1897  (being  part  of  the  authorised  issue  of 
£1,250,000),  and  that  the  particular  Debentures  so  to  be  Redeemed  and  Paid  Off 
will  he  determined  by  a  DRAWING  that  will  take  place  at  the  London  Office  of 
the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Notary  Public,  on  TUESDAY,  3rd  DECEMBER,  1901,  at  12  o’clock  noon, 
and  that  the  £83,350  of  the  Debentures  then  drawn  for  payment  will  he  payable  (at 
£103  per  centum),  at  the  said  Offices  on  or  after  JANUARY  ist,  1902,  against  the 
presentation  and  delivery  up  of  the  Debentures  with  all  unpaid  Coupons. 

The  Debentures  must  he  left  F'OUR  CLEAR  DAYS  before  that  date  for 
examination.  By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Office  :  London  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

20th  November,  1901. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCICSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  forCompany  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

NAFOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  Professor  W.  M.  SLOANE,  Ph.D. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  all  the  Pictures  in  the  Original  Edition.  In  4  vols. 
Large  4to.  63s.  net. 

Times. — “  The  most  magnificent  of  modern  Lives  of  Napoleon.” 


LETTERS  OF 

JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  With  3  Portraits.  8vo.  15s.  net. 


LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

By  Mrs.  FAWCETT,  LL.D.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Observer. — “  An  attractive  and  informing  biography.” 


POEMS  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  GEORGE  YOUNG. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN’S  GUIDES. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information  and  prepared 
expressly  for  these  Guides.  Globe  8vo. 

GUIDE  TO  EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s.  net. 
GUIDE  TO  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s.  net. 
GUIDE  TO  PALESTINE  AND  EGYPT.  10s.  net. 

[  R  eady  on  Tu  esday. 

GUIDE  TO  ITALY.  ios.  net. 

“  With  the  first  volume  of  Macmillan’s  Guides  the  traveller  may  congratulate  him¬ 
self  that  another  series  of  guide-books  as  comprehensive  and  accurate  as  any  that 
have  already  established  themselves  in  popular  favour  will  still  further  enlarge  his 
choice.” — Daily  News. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS "  AND  LIBRARIES. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  New  Novel. 

THE  FIREBRAND, 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HUGH  THOMSON. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies.  Super  royal  8vo. 

30s.  net. 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL,  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

Also  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Could  anybody  be  so  hopelessly  lost  in  the  arid  wastes  of  churlishness  as  to 
deny  an  unqualified  welcome  to  this  new  and  dainty  issue  of  Mr.  Allen’s  beautiful 
idyll,  ‘A  Kentucky  Cardinal,’  and  its  sequel,  ‘  Attcrmath.’  We  would  trust  not.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


POVERTY:  A  Study  of  Town  Life. 

By  B.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


CHRISTIAN  ART  AND  ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Being  a  Handbook  to  the  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church. 

By  WALTER  LOWRIE,  M.A. 

Illustrated.  Extra  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  A  rchceology  and  Antiquities. 


THE  EYERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  per  volume. 

Contains  156  volumes,  among  which  are — - 

OXFORD  STUDIES.  By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN  and  Miss  K.  NORGATE.  [  Just  published. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.  [Just published. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.  8  vols. 

DEAN  CHURCH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS.  10 vols. 
T.  H.  HUXLEY’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  9  vols. 

%*  Send  for  New  Complete  List. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  CHRISTMAS  (DECEMBER)  NUMBER  contains: 

THE  IMP’S  CHRISTMAS  VISIT.  By  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 

THE  PRINCESS  LOVELY-LOCKS.  (A  Christmas  Fantasy.)  By  Helen 
Gray  Cone. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  BARON.  Complete  Story.  By  Adeline  Knapp. 
THE  STORY  OF  BARNABy  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

***  Also  ready,  Vols.  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  November- October,  1900-1. 
Price  8s.  6d.  each. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

“  The  book  is  one  which  will  delight  the  man  who  knows  his  Lakes  well . To 

the  unhappy  man  who  has  not  visited  this  wonderland  of  England  the  book  will 
be  a  scourge  whose  sting  will  not  depart  until  he  has  made  his  pilgrimage.” 

Black  and  White. 


THE  ISLE  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  CLIFTON  JOHNSON.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BORDER  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  2^0  New  and  Original  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists.  Complete  in 
24  vols.  Crown  8vo.  green  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each.  Also  an  Edition  with  the  Original 
Etchings,  in  Fortnightly  Volumes  (22  ready),  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  6s.  each. 

LATEST  VOLUME. 

ANNE  OF  GE5ERSTESN. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  DECEMBER: 


PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Enchanter.”  Chapters 
XXVII.— XXX. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AMONG  THE 
POETS.  By  H.  C.  Minchin. 
THE  ART  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
WARDS  OF  GOD.  By  Gerald 
Brenan. 

A  SONG  OF  DARTMOOR. 


THE  STORY  OF  EVANGELINE. 

By  Chas.  Edwardes. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHIC  SURVEY 
OF  INDIA.  By  F.  H.  Brown. 
SOME  AUSTRALIAN  VERSE. 

A  SNUG  LITTLE  SHOOTING- 
BOX.  By  T.  E.  Kilby. 

DOLLS  THE  GOLDFINDER. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  CHRISTMAS  (DECEMBER)  NUMBER  contains: 

THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— I.  The  First  Visit.  By 
James  Grant  Wilson.  Portraits  of  Thackeray,  and  Reproductions  of 
Letters  and  original  Sketches  by  him,  not  before  published. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  FRANCE.  By  Th.  Bentzon. 

THE  TESTIMONIAL.  A  Rural  Comedy.  By  Gelett  Burgess. 

THE  STEEPLE-BUILDERS.  By  Anita  Fitch. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  BOOK-PLATE,  ANTIQUARIAN  AND 
ARTISTIC.  By  Charles  Dexter  Allen. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  $  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
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Our  notice  of  the  “  December  Reviews  ”  is  unavoidably  held  over 
until  next  week. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Certainly  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  remarkable 
speech  at  the  Guildhall  luncheon  on  Thursday.  He 
made  the  Royal  Tour  a  reality  to  his  hearers  and  to  his 
readers,  as  none  of  the  telegrams  and  innumerable  news¬ 
paper  articles  have  been  able  to  do.  His  speech  left 
on  one’s  mind  the  effect  as  of  an  artistic  whole — which 
accounts  for  its  being  so  interesting.  This  was  no 
mean  feat  to  accomplish,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  speeches  of  Royal  persons  under  a  constitutional 
system  can  hardly  avoid  platitude.  They  are  usually 
items  in  a  ceremonial,  they  are  not  meant  to  affect 
opinion  or  to  appeal  to  intellect.  But  this  peculiar 
occasion  gave  the  Prince  the  rare  opportunity  to  use 
words  of  distinct  political  import,  constitutional  pro¬ 
priety  being  none  the  less  punctiliously  saved.  Passing  | 
in  review  the  whole  Empire  as  a  great  diorama,  the 
Prince  made  Oceana  live  an  organic  entity  before  its 
citizens’  eyes. 

The  other  speeches,  though  of  course  they  had  not 
the  interest  which  the  Prince  excited,  did  not  fall  below 
the  level  of  the  occasion.  Lord  Rosebery  is  exactly 
the  man  to  improve  so  shining  an  hour,  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  give  his  speech  one  touch  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  musical  attractiveness  by  his  reference 
to  Imperial  Federation.  Apparently  he  still  believes  in 
the  idea.  One  would  like  to  infer  from  his  words, 
though  it  would  be  a  rash  inference,  that  he  means  to 
revert  to  his  practical  preaching  of  Federation,  and 
will  let  his  voice  be  heard  on  the  subject  on  some 
occasion  when  action  can  be  made  the  test  of  aspira¬ 
tion.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  was 
observable,  said  nothing  at  all  about  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  Lord 
Salisbury  had  maintained  a  similar  reserve  as  to 
popular  continental  hostility  to  the  British  nation.  If  j 
their  hostility  really  does  not  matter,  why  refer  to  it?  j 
Matter  or  not,  it  is  hardly  a  convivial  subject. 

“  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef  and  I  believe  that  does 
harm  to  my  wit  ”  said  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ;  “No 
question  ”  replied  Sir  Toby  appositely.  There  is  also  j 
no  question  that  the  City  Corporation  have  similarly 
disclaimed  possession  of  wit  by  publishing  the  bill  of 
fare  for  last  Thursday’s  luncheon.  As  one  of  the  dishes 
designed  to  give  special  delight  to  the  Royal  guests  was 


a  colossal  pie  of  larks,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  if  the 
|  Corporation  was  aware  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
|  to  Animals.  Even  apart  from  this  official  position,  it  is 
j  certain  that  such  a  dish  must  be  disgusting  both  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  It  requires  150  larks  to  make  a 
j  pie  of  any  tolerable  dimensions  ;  the  number  of  birds 
destroyed  to  provide  this  unpleasing  fare  for  the  Prince 
and  Princess  will  probably  amount  to  four  figures.  Is 
this  the  Corporation’s  idea  of  “a  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  king  ”  ?  The  whole  advertisement — the  number 
of  turtles  in  the  soup,  the  lumps  of  patd  de  foie  gras, 
the  lobsters,  the  turkeys,  the  wine — suggests  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  which,  however  genuine,  would  only 
seem  appropriate  to  a  man  of  Sir  Andrew’s  beefy  under¬ 
standing.  Loyalty  is  not  best  expressed  in  terms  of 
lark  pie. 

It  is  almost  worth  while  making  a  big  mistake  like 
the  “spatchcock”  speech:  you  get  such  kDSos  for 
refusing  to  repeat  it !  The  Devonian  dinner  had 
caused  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  in  various  quarters, 
and  there  was  quite  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  when 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  found  to  have  made  a  sensible 
and  soldierly  speech.  What  chastened  the  spirit  of 
General  Buller  we  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  his 
own  conscience,  or  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  or  the 
i  spectacle  of  Lord  Monkswell.  We  incline  to  think  it 
I  was  the  last.  For  as  the  Spartan  parents  taught 
their  children  sobriety  by  showing  them  a  drunken 
helot,  it  may  have  been  arranged  by  the  General’s 
I  backers  that  Lord  Monkswell  should  precede  him  as 
an  object  lesson  in  what  not  to  say,  and  how  not  to 
behave.  At  any  rate  Lord  Monkswell’s  exhibition  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  Sir  Redvers  Buller  carefully 
eschewed  all  the  topics  round  which  the  angry  peer 
had  reeled. 

Telegrams  received  on  Thursday  night  announced 
the  capture  of  no  fewer  than  250  Boers  in  one  day’s 
fighting.  General  Bruce  Hamilton  was  enabled,  largely 
owing  to  the  skill  of  Major  Wools-Sampson,  to  surprise 
a  laager  near  Ermelo  and  capture  nearly  a  hundred 
men  ;  and  Major  Dawkins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nylstroom  met  with  an  almost  exactly  similar  success, 
surprising  a  laager,  killing  4  and  capturing  93  of  the 
enemy.  Lord  Methuen,  who  has  been  unceasingly 
busy  for  about  two  years,  captured  the  rest  of  the  250 
in  the  North  Transvaal.  Lord  Kitchener’s  weekly  list 
amounted  to  320  of  whom  288  were  captured.  De  Wet 
has  been  busy  again  in  the  east  of  Orange  Colony  and 
is  intent,  it  appears,  on  getting  ammunition.  This  piece 
of  news,  taken  with  the  large  proportion  of  captured  or 
killed,  would  seem  to  prove  how  great  is  the  deficiency 
of  ammunition  among  the  commandos.  The  news  that 
Fouch6  had  captured  and  shot  two  of  our  soldiers  has 
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been  contradicted  and  the  Government  has  very  properly 
reprimanded  the  carelessness  that  allowed  the  news  to 
be  telegraphed  home.  Our  own  lists  of  casualties  grow 
continually  smaller,  thanks  both  to  better  health  and 
less  fighting.  Even  without  the  assurance  given  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton  it  is  manifest  that  the  Cape 
Colony  is  practically  clear  of  Boers  except  in  the 
extreme  north. 

A  long  dispatch  from  Lord  Kitchener  written  on 
8  October  was  published  in  Tuesday’s  “  Gazette”.  It 
contains  beside  the  mention  of  a  great  number  of 
officers,  men  and  a  few  civilians  a  summarised  history 
of  the  operations  for  the  preceding  month.  The  period 
was  the  busiest  experienced  in  the  later  phase  of  the 
war  and  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  Boers  was  to  nega¬ 
tive  by  a  renewal  of  activity  the  effect  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  Proclamation.  That  expedient  is  ingeni¬ 
ously  defended  by  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  score  that  the 
Boers  in  their  efforts  to  prove  their  efficiency  as  an  army 
suffered  much  more  seriously  than  if  they  had  continued 
their  evasive  tactics.  In  fact,  the  Proclamation  acted 
as  an  old-fashioned  challenge.  The  historical  summary 
does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  except  by  showing 
incidentally  the  immense  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  South 
African  country  and  climate.  After  their  severe  defeat 
at  Fort  Itala  there  was  a  fine  prospect  of  inflicting  a  yet 
severer  blow  in  the  pursuit,  had  not  a  deluge  of  rain 
made  the  whole  country  impassable  to  any  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Lord  Kitchener  pays  a  very  high 
compliment  to  the  work  of  the  columns— and  compli¬ 
ments  from  Lord  Kitchener  are  not  otiose.  It  was  a 
graceful  act  to  express  his  hope  that  Major  Gough’s 
one  mistake  will  not  be  taken  as  spoiling  his  long  record 
of  good  service. 

Miss  Hobhouse  was  sufficiently  flattered  when  the 
authorities  refused  to  allow  her  to  land  in  Cape  Colony  ; 
but  she  wishes,  it  seems,  the  flattery  to  be  repeated 
and  with  the  help  of  Lord  Hobhouse  intends  to  raise 
the  whole  question  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  It  is 
understood  that  she  will  bring  an  action  in  this  country 
against  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Milner,  and  others  for 
false  imprisonment  and  assault.  Politically  of  course 
the  authorities  were  justified  in  considering  the  presence 
of  so  hysteric  a  person  in  the  Cape  a  danger  such  as 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  designed  to 
avert.  The  legal  questions  involved  in  the  case  will 
be  of  greater  moment  and  not  without  ambiguity.  It 
is  curious  that  the  last  time  similar  points  were  raised 
was  in  the  case  of  Governor  Eyre  and  his  treatment  of 
Gordon  in  the  Jamaica  riots.  The  case  is  important, 
though  the  occasion  insignificant,  but  if  martial  law  is 
legally  justified  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
have  gone  outside  its  privileges  in  this  treatment  of 
Miss  Hobhouse. 

Madame  Bron,  a  French  lady  who  was  for  some  time 
serving  in  the  hospitals  in  South  Africa,  has  written  a 
long  account  to  the  “  Sfficle  ”.  She  was  prompted  to 
give  her  experience  by  anger  at  the  lying  accounts 
given  credence  to  in  France.  Her  criticism  in  general 
was  that  the  Boers  in  the  hospitals  were  treated  on  the 
whole  too  well,  because  better  than  our  own  men,  and 
she  gives  particular  instances  of  the  absurd  lavishing 
of  champagne  and  other  good  things  on  convalescent 
Boers.  Her  belief  in  the  unvarying  humanity  of  the 
British  is  extended  to  the  managers  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  The  excessive  mortality  she  attributes  to 
“  the  incurable  dirtiness  ”  of  the  Boer  women  and 
their  neglect  of  the  elements  of  hygiene,  and  she 
accounts  for  the  hysterics  of  Miss  Hobhouse  on  the 
plea  that  she  may  have  come  upon  “  isolated  instances  ” 
of  neglect.  Though  M.  Yves  Guyot  has  found  his 
adherence  to  justice  diminish  the  circulation  of  the 
“  Siecle  ”,  the  publishing  of  such  a  whole-hearted  plea 
from  a  Frenchwoman,  known  both  as  author  and 
humanitarian,  is  certain  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
better  classes  in  France.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  will  enlighten  the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  worse 
classes  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  an  air  of 
sanguinity  (why  not  this  preciosity  as  well  as  another?) 


seems  to  have  pervaded  the  Chartered  Company’s  meet¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate  the  Chairman  and  Directors  made  a 
brave  show  of  cheerfulness.  Certainly  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  was  able  to  establish  a  remarkable  record  of 
work  done  since  1885  ;  and  we  agree  that  the  railway 
construction  accomplished  by  the  company  is  an  im¬ 
perial  contribution.  But  not  unnaturally  the  point  on 
which  the  shareholders,  good  citizens  enough  but  also 
investors,  wanted  enlightenment  was  the  probable  date 
when  revenue  would  balance  expenditure.  No  de¬ 
finite  answer  could  be  given  but  high  hope  was  held 
out  that  the  date  would  be  an  early  one.  Necessarily 
the  war  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  progress,  and  on  the  whole  the  board  was  able  to 
give  a  fairly  good  account  of  its  stewardship.  But  we 
should  hesitate  long  before  we  endorsed  the  Chairman’s 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  let  the  company  reduce 
its  police  force.  The  item  is  a  heavy  one  financially, 
of  course,  but  in  such  matters,  the  most  important  of 
all  from  a  public  point  of  view,  we  do  not  trust  the 
judgment  of  the  Chartered  Company’s  officials. 

On  the  question  of  native  labour  we  have  never  seen 
any  cause  to  join  in  an  outcry,  usually  factitious,  against 
the  company.  We  have  gone  into  this  matter  with 
great  care  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  company’s 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  been  good.  There  is 
much  cant,  and  not  much  else,  in  the  talk  about 
compulsory  labour.  There  must  also  be  ignorance 
behind  it,  for  it  argues  a  profoundly  ignorant 
conception  of  freedom  to  speak  of  compulsory 
labour,  especially  of  compulsion  so  far  as  it  existed 
under  the  Chartered  Company,  as  slavery.  To  make 
a  man  work  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  for  payment 
under  healthy  and  comfortable  conditions  is  no  more 
a  violation  of  individual  freedom  than  to  make  him 
do  anything  else  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Those  who  shriek  at  the  idea  cannot  rise 
above  the  contemptible  conception  of  freedom  which 
consists  in  leaving  a  man  to  work  out  his  own  destruc¬ 
tion — an  absolutely  anti-social  doctrine.  But  Lord 
Grey  proved  too  much  when  he  showed  that  a  couple  of 
years’  work  would  enable  a  Kaffir  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  idleness  and  an  affluence  of  wives,  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  under  their  husband’s 
corvee.  This  is  very  good  business,  perhaps,  judging 
by  native  standards,  but  Lord  Grey  was  proclaiming  a 
different  ideal,  of  which  the  Chartered  Company  was 
the  harbinger. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  have  held  a  special  meeting  at  Derby.  It 
may  be  described  by  a  sentence  taken  word  for  word 
from  an  official  report:  “Shut  up;  no,  no;  yes; 
order;  vote;  interruption  and  general  uproar”.  In 
spite  of  these  Stanilaus  proceedings  a  resolution  was 
passed  with  only  one  dissentient.  In  it  were  demanded 
immediate  negotiations  of  peace  and  the  dispatch  of 
a  special  commissioner.  Martial  law  and  the  decision 
in  the  Marais  case  were  regarded  respectively  with 
grave  misgiving  and  as  a  serious  menace  to  liberty. 
The  motion  concluded  with  a  declaration  of  unabated 
confidence  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  But  the 
squabbles  give  a  truer  impression  than  the  unanimity 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole.  Many 
of  those  present  refrained  from  voting  against  the 
motion  merely  to  cancel  the  effect  of  the  previous 
squabbles  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  Liberals 
through  the  country  have  washed  their  hands  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  represented  at  this  meeting.  The  Liberal  Imperialists 
will  so  far  rejoice  in  this  fatuous  discussion  at  Derby  that 
it  has  immensely  strengthened  their  position. 

President  Roosevelt’s  superiority  to  many  of  his 
predecessors  appears  in  the  childish  boast  made  on  his 
behalf  that  he  composed  all  his  Message  to  Congress 
by  himself,  as  if  the  feat  were  unknown.  At  any  rate 
President  Roosevelt  is  a  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Nevertheless  his  statement  of  policy  astonished  most 
people  by  its  reticence  and  adherence  to  precedent.  He 
struck  no  new  note.  His  demand  for  a  short  shrift  for 
anarchists  was  forced  on  him.  His  acquiescence  in  the 
present  tariff  system  was  more  whole-hearted  than  his 
late  speeches  on  “reciprocity  as  the  handmaiden  of 
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protection”  would  have  led  some  to  expect.  The  folly 
of  admitting’  immigrants  who  have  no  need  of  bien-etre 
has  been  for  some  time  acknowledged  by  a  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  His  sketch  of  American  imperial  ambi¬ 
tions  has  been  read,  if  in  less  dignified  language,  these 
many  months  in  the  American  press.  In  short  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  gave  play  neither  to  his  oratorical  talent 
nor  to  his  personal  ambitions  ;  but  spoke  restrainedly 
like  the  businesslike  head  of  a  nation  whose  genius 
exhausts  itself  in  business  matters.  His  concluding 
words  of  appreciation  of  English  sympathy  with 
America  and  of  American  respect  for  Queen  Victoria 
were  gracefully  spoken  and  no  doubt  came  from  the 
heart. 

But  there  were  negative  and  positive  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  speech.  As  to  the  great  trusts,  to 
whose  skill  in  concentration  of  energy  President 
Roosevelt  paid  so  high  a  compliment,  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  they  have  done  a  great  national  work. 
They  have  made  a  science  of  commerce  ;  they  have 
taught  the  art  of  “  bustling  ”  and  “  booming  ”  ;  but  they 
represent  by  the  same  token  potential  and  sometimes 
actual  despotism,  and  the  suggested  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  for  Commerce  and  Industries  is  ludicrously 
inadequate  to  provide  the  labour  interest  with  an 
effective  tribune.  On  the  Monroe  doctrine  President 
Roosevelt  reiterated  the  unctuous  assurances  that 
no  menace  was  held  out  to  European  Powers  :  its 
acceptance  represented  merely  a  guarantee  of  peace  in 
the  two  Americas  ;  but  to-day  as  in  the  past — in  the 
case  of  Canning  in  1823,  over  the  Oregon  Boundary  in 
1845,  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895 — we  are  again  likely 
to  find  the  Monroe  doctrine  brought  up  as  an  incon¬ 
testable  argument  in  the  settlement  of  boundary  dis¬ 
putes.  If  President  Roosevelt  had  denied  that  the 
doctrine  would  be  pressed  into  the  service  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  Alaskan  boundary,  we  might  have  felt 
free  to  admire  his  amiable  generalities  concerning 
American  friendliness  all  round. 

In  India  the  operations  against  the  Mahsud  Waziris 
seem  likely  to  outlast  even  the  Boer  war.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  reserve  corps  on  the  frontier  would  indicate 
that  the  business  is  entering  a  new  phase.  A  year  ago  j 
it  was  determined  to  bring  the  tribesmen  to  their  ] 
senses  by  the  old  device  of  a  blockade  which  would 
exclude  them  from  British  territory,  thereby  throwing 
them  back  on  their  own  resources  which  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  subsistence.  For  a  time  this  “close- 
border  ”  measure  appeared  to  be  working  well  and  the 
tribes  paid  up  a  portion  of  their  fine.  Latterly  however 
they  have  taken  to  retaliation  by  raids  into  British 
villages  and  attacks  on  isolated  posts  and  parties,  in 
which  they  have  been  generally  successful.  The  last 
affair  was  a  serious  one.  A  considerable  party  of  a 
native  regiment  was  ambushed  and  annihilated,  losing 
its  rifles  and  ammunition.  It  may  be  surmised  that  a 
punitive  expedition  will  be  organised  ;  but  it  would  be 
an  error  if  the  Government  allowed  itself  to  be  led  into 
a  regular  campaign  at  this  season.  A  rapid  foray  in 
force  without  an  attempt  at  occupation  should  at  least 
be  tried  before  more  extensive  operations  are  under¬ 
taken.  Probably  this  is  what  is  contemplated. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Governor  Eyre  came  as  a 
surprise  to  a  world,  which  had  not  thought  of  him  as 
alive.  His  name  had  passed  into  history  and  we 
thought  of  him  along  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  his  great 
opponent,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  his  zealous  defender. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  determination,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  imperial  annals  if  only  for  his  persistent  work 
as  explorer  in  Australia.  But  he  is  known  to  history  j 
for  his  prompt  severity  in  quelling  the  riots  in  Jamaica. 
His  punishment,  John  Stuart  Mill  called  it  murder,  of 
Gordon  was  not  strictly  legal  and  Governor  Eyre  knew 
it.  Like  Nelson  he  put  the  telescope  to  the  blind  eye  and  ] 
saved  a  colony  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  lives.  The  senti-  | 
mental  purists  who  would  solve  the  problems  of  a  crisis 
by  their  humdrum  formulae  arraigned  him  repeatedly  ; 
he  was  called  worse  names  than  Lord  Milner  ;  but  in 
spite  of  a  mass  of  ingratitude  he  was  acquitted — partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  colonial  legislature  had  passed, 
as  is  common  in  such  cases,  an  act  of  indemnity — and 
finally  the  Liberal  Government  paid  his  expenses  in  the 


various  trials.  He  was  a  man  not  afraid  of  taking 
responsibility,  and  the  country  is  still  in  want  of  his 
peers. 

Germany  has  deliberately  set  herself  to  reverse  her 
fiscal  policy.  Under  Count  Caprivi  German  politicians 
had  dreams  of  political  alliances  founded  to  a  large 
measure  on  reciprocity  in  commerce,  if  not  on  free 
trade.  The  new  customs  tariff  introduced  into  the 
Reichstag  on  Monday  proposed  unadulterated  protec¬ 
tion,  especially  for  agricultural  produce.  About  the 
extreme  cleverness  of  Count  von  Billow’s  speech  there 
can  be  no  question  :  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy, 
not  to  say  political  casuistry,  and  he  had  great 
opponents  to  face.  German  manufacture  and  com¬ 
merce  have  progressed  and  commercial  zealots  would 
have  them  still  progress  as  fast  and  far  as  possible.  But 
they  forget  the  cardinal  fact  that  nothing  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  to  national  equilibrium  as  a  lop-sided  development. 
If  agriculture  loses  its  prosperity,  not  all  the  triumphs 
of  commerce  will  save  German  character  and  physique 
from  degeneration  and  her  society  from  all  the  evils 
that  accompany  pressure  of  population  in  the  towns. 

At  the  same  time  two  dangers  in  the  new  tariff 
will  be  apparent  to  all  parties  and  urged  violently  by 
some.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  danger  that  the 
increased  protection  will  exercise  an  unfortunate  in¬ 
fluence  on  political  alliances  and  perhaps  encourage  a 
war  of  tariffs.  In  the  second,  Germany,  as  a  country  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  comes  not  from  the  export 
of  raw  material  but  from  prepared  foods,  risks  a  good 
deal  in  increasing  artificially  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  But  it  remains  that  her  previous  policy  has 
not  been  successful  in  giving  prosperity  to  agriculture 
and  Germany  has  to  face  the  same  problem  of  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  as  rural  England.  The  world  will 
watch  with  selfish  interest  for  the  result  of  the  bold  and 
it  may  be  praiseworthy  experiment. 

The  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber  was  as  picturesque  as  distinguished  judges  in 
ill  fitting  court  dress,  K.C.’s  in  full-bottomed  wigs  and 
a  general  atmosphere  of  half-forgotten  feudalism  could 
make  it.  Many  claims  were  intentionally  facetious, 
and  a  large  number  of  claimants  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  trouble  of  being  present  if  they  had  read 
the  Royal  Proclamation :  months  ago  the  King  an¬ 
nounced  his  pleasure  to  dispense,  as  was  done  at  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria,  with  all  parts  of 
the  old  ceremony  which  do  not  take  place  in  the  Abbey. 
The  Grand  Carver,  the  Chief  Larderer  and  the  Herb 
Strewer  all  have  perfect  right  to  exercise  their  offices, 
provided  a  banquet  is  held,  but  a  Chief  Larderer 
has  no  place  in  the  Abbey.  The  Westminster  Scholars 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation  acclaimed  the  king,  appeared  by  their  Head¬ 
master  :  the  Court  held  they  have  no  claim  as  of  right, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  executive  committee  will 
give  them  their  regular  functions  :  and  the  interesting 
claim  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  carry  the 
canopy  over  the  King  and  protect  his  person  should  be 
similarly  recognised.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  Bishops 
whose  right  it  is  to  walk  on  either  side  the  King 
did  not  see  fit  to  be  represented  before  the  Court. 

One  question  connected  with  agricultural  depression 
has  been  twice  discussed  during  the  week  in  London. 
Mr.  Long  and  many  others  are  in  difficulties  to  account 
for  the  strange  contradictory  statements  that  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  the  villages  is  frequent  and  yet  labour  scarce. 
The  explanation  however  is  ludicrously  simple. 
Thatched  cottages,  though  they  were  built  before  the 
full  development  of  the  jerry-builder,  do  not  last  for 
ever.  A  great  number,  having  been  unrepaired  since 
the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  depression,  are  be¬ 
coming  uninhabitable.  In  many  cases  two  cottages 
have  been  knocked  into  one.  The  result  is  that  each 
village  is  unable  to  house  sufficient  labourers  for  its 
needs ;  but  no  fresh  houses  are  built  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  costs  ^200  to 
build  a  cottage  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  more  than 
£2  io^.  in  rent.  Even  a  country  landlord  has  no  anxiety 
to  receive  only  ij  percent,  on  his  money  when  necessary 
repairs  cost  him,  say,  2  pe~  cent.  A  suggested  solution 
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is  to  give  all  the  cottages  to  the  farmers  ;  but  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  discontent  among  the  labourers  is 
the  despotic  power  given  to  a  farmer  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  labourer’s  cottage. 

Goudie,  the  Liverpool  bank  clerk,  who  disappeared  j 
immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  defalcations  at  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  was  arrested  on  Monday,  after 
living  during  eleven  days  in  disguise  at  Bootle.  He 
was  removed  early  on  Tuesday  morning  to  London 
and  the  same  day  was  charged  at  the  Bow  Street  Police 
Court  with  feloniously  uttering  four  cheques  to  the 
value  of  £53,000.  Some  formal  evidence  was  given 
and  Goudie  was  remanded  until  next  Monday.  There 
are  also  in  addition  to  Goudie  two  others,  Richard 
Burge,  a  pugilist  of  Brixton,  and  a  betting  commission 
agent,  Thomas  Francis  Kelly,  of  Bradford,  charged 
with  uttering  twenty-five  of  the  twenty-seven  forged 
cheques  by  which  the  defalcations  amounting  to 
£169,500  were  committed.  Besides  these  persons  two 
other  men,  John  Aitken,  a  publican,  and  John  Roberts, 
a  betting  commission  agent,  have  been  charged  at  the 
Liverpool  Police  Court  with  being  accessory  after  the 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  charge  of  forgery  against 
Goudie  by  assisting  him  in  disguising  and  hiding  him¬ 
self. 

Sir  William  MacCormac  died  suddenly  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  He  | 
will  be  greatly  regretted  and  as  much  personally  as  pro¬ 
fessionally.  For  a  man  of  his  age  who  had  worked  so 
hard  it  was  an  act  of  real  patriotism  to  offer  his  services 
as  surgeon  in  South  Africa  and  his  work  there  was 
made  invaluable  by  his  unique  experience  of  hospitals 
in  war.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  volunteered  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Franco-German  War.  After  being  j 
arrested  as  a  spy  at  Metz  he  reached  Sedan  a  day  or 
two  before  the  bombardment  began.  He  was  one  of  I 
the  few  surgeons  who  were  given  the  task  of  looking  j 
after  10,000  wounded  when  there  was  little  left  either  ! 
to  eat  or  to  drink.  Later  he  helped  to  organise  the  j 
volunteer  service  on  behalf  of  the  wounded  in  the  Turko-  j 
Servian  war.  The  tale  of  his  special  services  to  surgery  I 
in  England  is  a  long  and  honourable  one  and  his  recog- 
nised  position  as  practically  the  head  of  his  profession  j 
was  acknowledged  this  year  by  his  appointment  as  j 
Surgeon  in-Ordinary  to  the  King.  As  have  all  great  1 
medical  men  Sir  William  MacCormac  at  each  stage  of  J 
his  career  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  looking  back  on  an 
accumulated  store  of  tangible  benefit  to  humanity. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  exhibit  decreases  in 
most  items  and  the  total  reserve  is  lower  by  £214,700. 
The  active  note  circulation  shows  expansion  by£i92,5oo 
and  ,£50,000  in  bullion  has  been  withdrawn  for  export, 
leaving  the  bullion  and  coin  £"20,000  down  on  balance  ; 
the  resultant  of  the  various  changes  is  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent.  The  tone 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  much  healthier  during 
the  past  week  and  although  there  has  not  been  a  great 
accession  of  business,  the  better  feeling  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  prices  in  most  departments.  The 
Funds  have  shown  steady  improvement  and  close 
firm  with  an  advance  of  jj  in  Consols  for  the  week. 
Home  railway  stocks  have  been  irregular  but  slight 
advances  have  taken  place  in  the  heavy  lines  on 
better  traffic  returns  whilst  changes  in  the  Southern 
lines  have  been  unimportant.  The  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  American  railroad  shares  has  been  small 
but  prices  have  remained  steady  with  a  hardening 
tendency  after  the  publication  of  the  President’s  Message 
to  Congress  and  the  Treasurer’s  financial  statement 
showing  a  surplus  of  £15,000,000.  The  copper  position 
appears  to  be  better  for  the  moment  ;  the  price  of  the 
metal  has  advanced  during  the  past  two  days  although 
£3  ios.  per  ton  lower  on  balance  for  the  week. 
Rio  Tinto  shares  close  at  about  the  same  figure  as  1 
at  the  opening  on  Monday  last,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  several  violent  fluctuations.  The  South  African 
market  has  been  fairly  active,  the  result  principally 
of  dealings  against  options,  but  the  tone  is  decidedly 
better  on  the  satisfactory  war  news.  The  remaining 
markets  call  for  no  special  remark.  Consols  92^. 
Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October,  1901). 


THE  REAL  MENACE  OF  GERMAN 
ANGLOPHOBIA. 

THE  Chamberlain  outburst  of  Anglophobia  in 
Germany  has  subsided,  but  the  anti-English  fury 
of  which  it  was  merely  a  symptom  burns  none  the  less 
persistently  because  it  is  for  the  moment  less  vivid.  As 
all  observers  of  the  Teutonic  mind  have  long  been 
aware,  German  aversion  for  England  is  as  deep  seated  as 
it  is  unreasonable.  Its  existence  is  acknowledged  and 
deplored  by  ourselves  but  as  yet  it  has  not  aroused 
any  corresponding  emotion  among  us.  This  indeed  is 
in  itself  an  offence.  Being  conscious  that  they  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  light  Germans 
regard  it  as  an  affront  that  English  popular  feeling  has 
not  been  more  easily  aroused.  That  it  has  not  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  slight  to  the  prestige  of  Germany, 
just  as  it  is  a  real  cause  of  resentment  that  we  do  not 
show  ourselves  more  jealous  of  the  great  increase  in 
German  wealth  and  power.  Yet  Germans  will  make  a 
grievous  error  if  they  imagine  that  the  recent  ferocity  of 
language  and  conduct  has  had  no  effect  on  the  English 
popular  mind.  That  the  outward  manifestations  have 
not  been  violent  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  man 
in  the  street  has  taken  no  mental  notes  of  the  insults 
lavished  upon  his  country.  A  very  casual  observation 
of  every-day  intercourse  leads  to  a  very  different  con¬ 
clusion.  The  brutalities  of  the  anti-English  campaign 
have  unhappily  done  much  already  to  obliterate  the 
favourable  impression  created  in  the  mind  of  our  people 
by  the  Kaiser’s  last  visit.  This  is  unfortunate  no  less 
for  ourselves  than  for  the  Germans.  Of  course  all 
movements  which  tend  to  excite  international  animosi¬ 
ties  are  to  be  deplored,  but  this  last  outbreak  in  Germany 
may  have  effects  in  the  far  future  which  succeeding 
generations  may  have  deep  cause  to  rue. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  occasion  has  been  seized 
to  read  lessons  to  our  Foreign  Office.  We  have  been 
told,  with  all  the  portentous  solemnity  which  a  prudent 
anonymity  often  lends  to  specious  but  shallow  utter¬ 
ances,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  external  relations  and  that  we  must  seize  the 
opportunity  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
in  order  to  give  those  rude  Germans  a  shock.  In  the  first 
place  the  sudden  adjustment  of  differences  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  Great  Powers  in  an  outbreak  of  spleen.  The 
policy  of  Russia  is  a  story  of  steady  progress  and  will 
not  be  reversed  to  suit  a  fit  of  passion  in  some  would-be 
ally.  The  record  of  our  Foreign  Office  under  its  present 
management  does  not  lead  us  to  entertain  any  hope  that 
we  should  drive  a  bargain  worth  having.  Neither  for 
this  particular  occasion  nor  on  general  principles  do  we 
desire  to  see  an  attempt  to  “  square  up  ”  all  differences 
with  Russia  to  spite  Germany.  Although  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  sees  a  strong  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  methods  necessary  to  deal  with  banknotes  and 
those  employed  in  conducting  an  Empire,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Foreign  Offices  of  two  Powers  cannot  act  like 
the  directing  boards  of  rival  banks  and  agree  not  to 
poach  on  one  another’s  ground  for  all  time.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  special  differences  as  they  arise  and  the  honest 
endeavour  to  avoid  disputes  is  a  less  grandiose  but. 
more  practicable  policy. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Old  World  that  we  anticipate  the 
gravest  results  from  any  serious  and  permanent 
estrangement  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  will' 
be  far  more  productive  of  evil  in  the  New.  We  have 
for  long  been  endeavouring  to  point  out  how  entirely 
fatuous  are  the  methods  pursued  by  this  country 
whenever  the  United  States  are  in  question.  We 
might  well  ask  what  have  we  ever  received  in  return  for 
numerous  concessions,  but  if  we  were  to  ask  it  we 
should  be  informed  that  it  is  a  churlish  and  huckstering 
policy  to  demand  any  recompense  from  this  particular 
Power.  We  are  to  see  the  return  when  she  takes  her 
stand  beside  us  to  resist  “  embattled  Europe  ”.  It  only 
requires  a  small  lack  of  foresight,  a  defect  any  instructor 
of  the  public  can  possess  and  cultivate,  to  find  such  a 
view  not  only  plausible  but  convincing,  for  it  has  behind 
it  that  appeal  to  generosity  which  is  so  attractive  to 
Englishmen  owing  to  their  sporting  instinct;  but  it 
leads  wildly  astray  when  we  are  bargaining  with  men 
who  see  good  business  in  everything,  even  in  boat-racing- 
By  such  futilities  the  Kaiser  has  never  been  deluded- 
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Some  months  ago  vve  indicated  the  very  remarkable 
forecast  he  presented  to  the  attention  of  our  statesmen 
and  soldiers  when  he  was  in  England  at  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  funeral.  He  then  insisted  on  the 
necessity  which  lay  upon  Germany  to  construct  a  great 
fleet,  not  with  a  view  to  contesting  the  supremacy  of 
England  on  the  seas,  but  to  meet  the  menace  which  the 
overweening  ambition  of  the  United  States  would  some 
day  offer  to  the  development  of  European  policy  in 
South  America.  A  most  remarkable  confirmation  of 
the  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Revue  de  Paris  ” 
for  1  November.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
M.  Gaston  de  Segur,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Kaiser  on  the 
“  Hohenzollern  ”  in  Norwegian  waters,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  host’s  conversation  was  directed  to  pointing 
out  the  folly  of  European  nations  engaging  in  internecine 
quarrels  when  a  far  greater  danger  was  growing  up  in 
the  Far  West.  In  the  light  of  these  disclosures  the 
recent  assurance  of  the  German  Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  pursuit  of  coaling  stations  on  the  South 
American  continent  by  Germany  is  a  figment  of  the 
imagination  may  be  received  with  respectful  astonish¬ 
ment  or  admiration  of  such  consummate  diplomacy,  and 
now  President  Roosevelt  has  himself  thrown  down  the 
gage  in  his  reference  to  military  Powers  of  the  Old 
World  which  means  “Hands  off,  Germany”.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  often,  the  immense  growth  of  German 
population  in  Brazil  implies  inevitably  some  day  German 
interference  in  that  country,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
with  less  force  to  Chili.  Such  interference  in  any  form 
involves  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  This  is 
what  the  Kaiser  with  a  statesman’s  foresight  sees. 
But,  if  England  be  alienated,  Germany  could  not  hope 
at  such  a  distance  to  carry  on  a  war  successfully 
with  a  naval  Power,  almost,  if  not  quite,  her  equal. 
Even  with  an  ally  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  unless 
that  ally  were  England  with  her  naval  bases  across 
the  Atlantic.  With  England  hostile  it  would  be  an 
impossibility.  We  are  not  advocating  an  alliance  with 
Germany  against  the  United  States,  we  advocate  still 
less  one  with  the  United  States  against  Germany,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  we  might  with  advantage 
to  ourselves  hold  the  balance.  Under  the  existing 
Ministry  we  should  undoubtedly  pull  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  the  Americans,  but  this  Ministry  is  not 
immortal  and  a  Tory  Government  of  a  different  calibre 
is  conceivable  ;  we  shall  not  always  be  saddled  with  our 
present  rulers  and  such  a  possible  contest  as  that 
anticipated  by  the  Kaiser  is  hardly  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  next  few  years.  A  permanent  alienation  of 
England  from  Germany  would  be  injurious  to  Germany 
and  more  so  to  England,  for  after  all  we  should 
suffer  the  more.  With  a  friendly  Germany  posted 
in  South  America  and  a  loyal  Canada  in  the  North, 
we  could  hold  the  United  States  in  some  kind  of 
check.  With  Germany  for  ever  eliminated  from  the 
political  chessboard  of  the  New  World  we  should, 
with  our  present  policy  of  admitting  the  unbridled 
pretensions  of  the  United  States  everywhere,  one 
day  find  ourselves  elbowed  out  for  ever  from  both 
North  and  South  America,  while  Canada  would  be 
found  to  become  a  fraction  of  an  Empire  from  which 
Great  Britain  not  only  never  did  anything  to  protect  her 
but  took  every  opportunity  of  courting  and  belauding 
in  public.  Our  statesmen  are  apparently  unaware  how 
exceedingly  unpopular  the  ridiculous  surrenders  which 
they  dignify  by  the  name  of  policy  are  in  our  premier 
colony.  Germany  established  in  South  America  would 
not  affect  the  development  of  Canada  but  an  Empire  of 
the  United  States,  commanding  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
holding  Central  America  in  fee  and  dominating  South 
with  a  Chinese  Wall  of  tariffs  all  round  (the  dream  of 
Pan-Americanism),  would  ultimately  force  Canada  in 
self-defence  to  amalgamate  with  it. 

It  is  not  therefore  by  reason  of  European  complica¬ 
tions,  which  may  or  may  not  arise,  but  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  that  so  strongly  and  wisely  insisted 
upon  by  the  German  sovereign  that  we  earnestly  hope  I 
his  wiser  counsels  may  prevail  and  common-sense  lead 
his  subjects  to  understand  that  permanently  to  estrange  , 
English  feeling  is  the  gravest  political  error  that  their 
nation  could  commit.  The  startling  growth  of  German  1 
population  makes  a  new  Germany  a  necessity.  Such  j 
a  development  a  politic  English  Government  would  I 


welcome  across  the  Atlantic  as  tending  to  keep  in 
check,  with  little  trouble  to  ourselves,  our  most 
dangerous  rivals. 


THE  CAPE  AS  A  CROWN  COLONY. 

A  S  the  conditions  of  the  present  struggle  become 
more  completely  realised  our  policy  in  South 
Africa  gathers  increasing  precision.  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
speech  showed  us  how  after  all  genuine  progress  was 
being  effected  by  the  army  ;  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  it 
plain  that  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  official  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  an  essential  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
the  main  lines  of  our  future  action.  All  responsible 
statesmen  were  agreed,  he  said,  that  the  annexation 
of  the  former  republics  was  irrevocable.  Even  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  affirmed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  incorporating  the  Boers  into  the  Empire. 
To  give  back  to  the  Boers  their  independence,  or 
more  precisely  to  erect  the  Boers  once  more  into 
semi-independent  States,  was  to  invite  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  disastrous  conflict ;  or  in  plain  words 
to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  the  war.  That  being  so 
the  question  of  offering  terms  to  the  Boers  is  at 
an  end.  For  the  only  boon  which  they  will  accept 
as  the  price  of  voluntary  submission  is  the  recognition 
of  their  independence — the  one  thing  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  grant.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  Boers  by  force  of  arms.  Now 
agreement  in  this  matter  carries  with  it  agreement  in 
the  main  lines  of  the  settlement  after  the  war.  If  we 
refuse  to  buy  the  submission  of  the  Boer  guerillas,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Mr.  Asquith  says,  to  grant  them  independence 
would  leave  us  precisely  where  we  were  before  the  war 
broke  out,  on  the  same  grounds  we  must  refuse  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  any  form  of  civil  government  in  the 
Cape  Colony  which  will  permit  the  methods  of  the  Afri¬ 
kander  Bond  to  be  resumed  either  there  or  elsewhere. 
The  1,600  miles  of  railway  protected  by  block-houses 
demonstrates  to  the  least  careful  student  of  the  war  that 
the  force  which  our  army  has  had  to  overcome  is  not 
merely  the  Boer  and  rebel  commandos  in  the  field,  but 
the  open  or  secret  hostility  of  practically  the  whole 
Dutch  population  of  South  Africa.  That  hostility  is 
the  work  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bond  is  in  the  Cape  Colony.  When  the  commandos 
are  overcome  the  force  of  resistance  represented  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch  population  will  still  remain.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be.  There  is,  of  course, 
only  one  way  to  overcome  this  hostile  force,  or  in  other 
words  to  convert  the  Dutch  to  loyalty.  British  immi¬ 
grants  must  be  settled  upon  the  land  side  by  side  with 
the  Dutch  farmers.  The  object  is  not  to  oust  the 
Dutch,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  supposes,  but  to  enable 
the  Dutch  and  English  to  learn  to  understand  each 
other  by  engaging  in  the  same  pursuits  and  sharing 
the  same  interests,  to  become  good  neighbours,  and 
eventually  to  unite  by  intermarriage.  But  this  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  races  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  a  work  of  time.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  situation 
as  it  is  now,  or  rather  as  we  shall  find  it  immediately 
after  the  war  is  over.  We  have  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  governing  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
South  Africa  which  we  have  to  govern  is  a  South  Africa 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  country  population — a 
population  which  spreads  itself  over  vast  areas — is 
thoroughly  disaffected  to  British  rule. 

Let  us  see  what  this  disaffection  means.  After  the 
Afrikander  leaders  had  wrecked  Lord  Carnarvon’s  plan 
of  confederation  and  materially  assisted  the  Boers  in 
obtaining  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  du 
Toit  wrote  in  “  de  Patriot”  : — “We  have  often  said  it  : 
there  is  just  one  hindrance  to  confederation,  and  that 
is  the  English  flag.  Let  them  take  that  away,  and 
within  a  year  the  confederation  under  the  free  Afri¬ 
kander  flag  would  be  established.”  The  English  flag 
is  now  in  the  position  in  which  Mr.  du  Toit  and  his 
associates  desired  to  see  the  “  free  Afrikander  flag”; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  these  words 
afford  a  measure  of  the  progress  towards  Federal 
union  accomplished  by  the  British  army.  In  point  of 
fact  it  was  an  open  question  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  the  war  whether  the  Afrikander  or  the 
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English  flag  was  to  be  the  symbol  of  South  African 
unity.  When  once  that  question  is  decided — and  we 
take  it  that  the  war  will  not  be  over  until  it  is  decided 
— federation  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
question  of  the  future  government  of  the  Cape  Colony 
is  answered.  The  Cape  Colony  must  be  governed 
henceforward  as  a  component  in  a  system  of  colonies 
to  be  united  by  a  central  administration  under  the 
English  flag.  If,  therefore,  the  immediate  grant  of 
self-government  to  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies  is  impossible,  the  restoration  of 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape 
Colony  must  be  equally  inexpedient.  As  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies, 
all  three  colonies  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
system  of  administration,  that  is  to  say  they  should  be 
governed  for  the  time  being  as  Crown  colonies. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
Dutch  the  opportunity  of  preparing  a  second  rebel¬ 
lion,  there  are  two  other  reasons  which  make  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Cape  into  a  Crown  colony  a  necessary 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  materially  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  that  central  government  which  (as 
we  have  shown  on  a  previous  occasion)  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  industrial  development  of  South  Africa 
as  a  whole  :  and  in  the  second  it  offers  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  replacing  martial  law  by  a  civil 
administration.  This  second  reason  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Under  martial  law  a  military 
officer  is  commandant  and  press  censor  of  a  district  of 
some  three  or  four  thousand  square  miles  in  extent. 
From  the  date  of  his  appointment  no  one  may  move 
without  the  commandant’s  permit,  lights  must  be  put 
out  at  an  appointed  hour,  no  one  may  possess  a  horse 
or  a  cycle  without  the  commandant’s  pass,  and  all 
letters,  telegrams  and  newspapers  are  subject  to  him  as 
press  censor.  Moreover  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey 
these  orders  may  be  punished  summarily  by  the  com¬ 
mandant  himself.  These  regulations  are  sufficiently 
inconvenient  in  themselves  ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  military  commandant  is  in  general  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  “  taal  ”,  and  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  the  Dutch  population.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  very 
desirable  thar  the  military  officers  should  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible  by  civil  commissioners  ;  by  men,  that 
is,  who  are  trained  for  the  work  of  local  administration, 
who  speak  the  “taal”,  and  who  are  prepared  to  asso¬ 
ciate  on  terms  of  social  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district. 

The  sooner,  therefore,  the  Cape  Colony  returns  to 
civil  government  the  better.  But  this  civil  government 
must  be  such  as  will  not  afford  the  Dutch  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  their  campaign  of  sedition  under 
the  Bond  or  any  similar  organisation.  To  allow  the 
Boers,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  justly  enough  at  Darling¬ 
ton,  to  “  walk  straight  from  commando  into  the  council 
chamber  is  a  grotesque  and  absurd  alternative  ”  to  the 
plan  of  Crown  Colony  government.  Is  it  any  less 
absurd  to  permit  the  rebels  and  Bondsmen  of  the  Cape 
Colony  to  pass  from  the  iron  regime  of  martial  law 
to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  respon¬ 
sible  government  which  they  used  for  twenty  years  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa  ? 
The  case  of  Mr.  Sauer’s  constituency  will  add  definite¬ 
ness  to  the  argument.  A  year  ago  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  electors  of  Aliwal  North  were  either  on  com¬ 
mando  or  “wanted”  under  the  Treason  Act,  while 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Sauer’s  election  committee  had 
either  joined  the  enemy  or  been  lodged  in  prison. 
These  facts  are  not  only  authentic  but  they  were  stated 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  the  Treason  Act  in  the  Cape 
Assembly.  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Sauer,  only  three 
months  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  asserted  in  the  Cape  Assembly  that  the  time 
would  come  when  those  Dutch  colonists  who  had  not 
taken  up  arms  against  the  English  would  “  blush  to 
tell  their  children”.  The  recent  order  of  the  War 
Office,  closing  the  South  African  ports  from  1  January, 
1902,  to  all  persons  who  fail  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  prescribed  permits,  affords  additional  evidence 


of  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Colony  must  be  regarded 
henceforward  as  part  of  a  single  disaffected  area.  The 
exigencies  of  the  military  situation  have  compelled 
Lord  Kitchener  to  treat  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River, 
and  Cape  Colonies  as  one  area  ;  it  will  be  equally 
necessary  for  Lord  Milner  to  treat  them  as  one  area  for 
administrative  purposes.  We  have  said  nothing  oi 
Natal,  because  Natal  is  prepared  to  surrender  its  con¬ 
stitution,  if  the  well-being  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole 
requires  the  sacrifice. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  MESSAGE. 

HE  Presidential  Message  to  Congress  resembles 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  by  which  Parliament 
is  opened  in  this  country  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  Government,  but  differs  from  it  inasmuch  as  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  of  forcing 
its  will  upon  the  legislature.  The  King’s  speech 
contains  a  political  programme  which,  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  Government  either  translates  into  law  or 
resigns.  But  the  American  Government  is  entirely 
separate  fiom  the  legislature,  and  its  members  have  no 
seats  in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate.  The  President  can  only  recommend  certain- 
projects,  and  in  a  roundabout  way  get  other  people  to 
introduce  them  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Although  of  course  the  President  belongs  to 
the  predominant  political  party,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  his  recommendations  are  ignored,  de¬ 
feated,  or  delayed.  These  conditions  deprive  the 
presidential  message  of  some  of  its  actuality,  and 
impart  a  faintly  academic  air  to  what  has  now 
become  a  more  or  less  discursive  address  by 
the  head  of  the  LTnited  States  upon  all  things 
American.  President  Roosevelt’s  Message  is  not  free 
from  diffuseness,  and  is  framed  on  big  lines,  as  no 
doubt  befits  the  country  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
President  Roosevelt  ranges  from  the  assassination  of  his 
predecessor  and  the  commercial  trusts  to  the  Isthmian 
Canal  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  though  lacking 
in  condensation  and  perspective,  the  Message  bears  the 
impress  of  a  shrewd  and  cultivated  mind,  which  is  not 
afraid  to  form  and  state  its  own  conclusions.  Naturally 
the  President  begins  by  a  reference  to  the  futile  crime 
to  which  he  owes  his  elevation,  and  the  desirability  of 
co-operation  between  the  civilised  Powers  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Anarchism.  We  are  not  sanguine  on  this 
subject.  Anarchism  is  so  obviously  a  form  of  insanity, 
varying  in  degree  from  the  incendiary  speech  to  the 
killing  of  some  prominent  person,  that  we  much  doubt 
the  possibility  of  its  repression  by  legislation  interna-’ 
tional  or  domestic.  Still  we  are  quite  willing  to  try  all 
experiments,  though  if  the  United  States  are  going  to 
keep  out  all  “persons  professing  principles  hostile  to 
self-government”  their  already  overworked  custom¬ 
house  officers  will  find  their  duties  much  enlarged.  It 
will  be  necessary  perhaps  to  set  up  an  examining  body 
at  the  docks,  who  shall  put  passengers  through  a  kind 
of  “little-go”  in  the  rudiments  of  politics.  If  the 
American  Government  can  make  any  practical  proposi¬ 
tions  to  the  other  Powers  for  their  mutual  protection  it 
may  reckon  on  the  support  of  Great  Britain. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  passage  which 
excited  the  keenest  interest  was  that  relating  to  “the 
great  industrial  combinations,  popularly,  although 
with  technical  inaccuracy,  known  as  trusts”.  For 
several  days  Wall  Street  had  been  mildly  fluttered  by 
the  confident  predictions  of  the  “bears”  that  the 
Message  would  recommend  drastic  legislation  against 
the  monopolies  of  the  millionaires.  We  never  believed 
in  these  rumours,  which  are  on  the  face  of  them 
ridiculous.  To  begin  with,  President  Roosevelt  is  a 
Republican,  and  though  he  is  perhaps  the  most  honest 
and  independent  politician  in  the  States,  he  is  too 
clear-headed  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  know 
that  in  the  elections  the  big  financial  interests  are  an 
important,  if  not  an  indispensable  factor.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  presidential  contest  are  enormous,  and 
were  a  Republican  president  to  lead  a  crusade  against 
the  trusts,  the  Republican  majority  would  quickly 
disappear.  Then  again,  Mr.  Roosevelt  belongs  by 
birth  to  the  American  aristocracy,  and  therefore  his 
relatives  and  friends  are  among  the  capitalist  class* 
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Altogether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  as  likely  to  attack  the 
trusts  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  disestablish  the  Church. 
Quite  apart,  however,  from  his  natural  bias  in  favour 
of  his  personal  and  political  friends,  the  President,  as  a 
sound  economist,  sees  that  the  antagonism  aroused  by 
these  combinations  is  “  wholly  unwarranted  ”,  It  is 
true  that  enormous  individual  and  corporate  fortunes 
have  been  made  out  of  these  organisations,  but  the 
President  declares  emphatically  that  “  never  before  has 
the  average  man,  the  wage-worker,  farmer,  small 
trader,  been  so  well  off  in  the  United  States  ”.  In 
fact  the  American  “trust”  is  the  logical  development 
of  the  system  of  limited  liability  companies  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  here.  The  evolution  is  from  the 
individual  owner  to  the  company  of  shareholders,  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  trust,  which  is  merely  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  companies.  All  industrial  undertakings  are 
more  scientifically  organised  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country,  as  we  have  found  to  our  cost,  and  as 
the  recent  history  of  our  railways  painfully  demonstrates. 
The  trust  is  the  last  word  of  scientific  organisation,  and 
the  President  is  in  the  right  when  he  declines  to  hamper 
the  captains  of  industry,  who  have  driven  railway 
systems  across  the  continent,  “the  strong,  forceful, 
men,  upon  whom  the  success  of  business  operations  in¬ 
evitably  rests  ”,  At  the  same  time  the  President 
recognises  that  public  corporations  must  submit  to 
public  regulation  of  a  reasonable  kind.  Many  of  the 
American  trusts  publish  no  accounts  :  the  directors  are 
irresponsible  :  and  none  of  them  we  believe  were  formed 
on  prospectuses  for  which  the  promoters  can  be  called 
to  account.  These  are  undoubted  abuses,  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  the  publication  and  audit  of  accounts. 
By  the  last  Companies  Act  we  think  that  Parliament 
went  rather  too  far  in  the  direction  of  grandmotherly 
regulation  :  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  United  States  the 
legislature  has  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Congress  will  act  upon  the  President’s 
recommendation,  and  pass  some  measure  for  the  public 
control  of  organisations  like  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company. 

The  Message  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  tariff 
and  reciprocity.  We  must  be  forgiven  if  we  regard  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  remarks  on  this  subject  rather  as  a  platonic 
compliment  to  Mr.  McKinley’s  last  speech  than  as  an 
earnest  of  tariff  reform.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
Americans  do  not  intend  to  make  any  concessions 
worth  talking  of  to  their  commercial  competitors,  and 
indeed  the  President  admits  frankly  that  it  is  only  on 
imports  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home  that  any 
reduction  of  duties  is  practicable.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  point  of  view  from  which  all  tariff  questions 
are  approached  in  the  United  States.  “  Duties  must 
not  be  reduced  below  the  point  covering  the  difference 
between  labour  cost  here  and  abroad  ”,  says  the 
Message.  “  The  well-being  of  the  wage-worker  is  the 
prime  consideration.”  In  this  country  the  well-being, 
not  of  the  wage-worker,  but  of  the  consumer,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  prime  consideration.  As 
a  consequence  of  what  we  have  always  denounced  as 
this  perverse  policy,  our  only  substantial  duties  are  laid 
upon  commodities  which  we  cannot  produce  at  home, 
tea  and  tobacco,  while  the  articles  which  do  compete 
with  our  home  industries  are  admitted  duty  free.  The 
Americans  are  not  so  foolish  as  that.  They  are  willing 
to  gain  advantages  for  American  goods  in  foreign 
markets  if  they  can  do  so  by  reducing  the  duties  on 
such  foreign  goods  as  do  not  compete  with  their  own 
productions.  How  long  will  it  take  the  statesmen  and 
the  public  in  this  country  to  realise  the  truth  that  “  the 
well-being  of  the  wage-worker  is  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  ”  ? 

Leading  men  in  the  United  States  seem  only  recently 
to  have  discovered  that  “only  a  trifling  portion  of  our 
great  commerce  is  carried  in  our  own  ships  ”.  Though 
this  is  not  good  hearing  for  our  shipowners,  whose 
supremacy  in  the  carrying  trade  has  hitherto  been  un-  j 
disputed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Americans 
should  wish  to  have  a  merchant  marine  of  their  own, 
and  it  was  obviously  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction  that 
a  great  American  firm  purchased  a  fleet  of  steamers  i 
from  a  Liverpool  company.  But  we  fancy  that  the  j 
Americans  will  have  to  wait  a  year  or  two  before  doing  j 
much  more  to  fulfil  this  ambition,  for  at  the  present  I 


rate  of  freights  it  certainly  would  not  pay  to  buy'  or 
build  more  ships.  The  allusion  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  was  naturally  complacent  in  its  tone.  We  do 
not  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  We  have  before  expressed 
the  opinion  in  this  Review  that  we  were  giving  up 
everything  and  getting  nothing  except  the  hope  of 
American  friendship.  But  hope  is  a  dangerous  guide 
in  life,  and  is  certainly  not  a  sufficiently  solid  considera¬ 
tion  for  a  treaty,  which  calmly  ignores  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  owner  of  half  the  North  American 
continent.  The  exchange  of  sympathetic  words  over 
the  deaths  of  Queen  Victoria  and  President  McKinley' 
may  have  produced  a  better  feeling  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  But  how  long  will  this 
friendship  last?  There  are  churlish  and  sceptical 
people  about — to  whom  we  do  seriously  incline  an  ear 
— who  say  that  it  will  last  just  as  long  as  it  takes  the 
Americans  to  build  a  fleet,  and  not  a  day  beyond. 


THE  ABSURDITY  OF  SANDHURST. 

T  is  the  fashion  to  meet  all  criticism  of  the  British 
officer  by  referring  to  his  bravery,  his  love  of  sport, 
or  his  cheerfulness  in  enduring  hardship.  These  are 
indeed  fine  national  qualities  of  which  we  have  a  right  to 
feel  reasonably  proud  ;  and  the  only  pity  is  that  they  are 
not  more  systematically  utilised  in  the  professional 
education  of  the  young  subaltern  and  cadet.  The  true 
defence  of  the  British  officer  charged  with  serious  pro¬ 
fessional  incompetence  is  that  his  faults  are  the  natural 
result  and  creation  of  circumstances  and  of  a  general 
environment  for  which  he  himself  is  not  responsible.  To 
say,  when  his  want  of  knowledge  has  caused  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  that  he  is  brave  or  fond  of  adventure 
is  to  evade  the  real  question  at  issue  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  play,  where  the  witness 
called  in  William’s  defence  pleads  that  he  can  “play 
on  the  fiddle  like  an  angel  ”. 

What  are  the  circumstances  and  what  is  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  average  officer,  just  before  he  enters  the 
service?  We  pass  by  the  case  of  officers  who  come  in 
through  the  Militia,  the  universities,  the  colonies,  or  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  and  we  turn  to  that  of  the 
young  man  who  passes  into  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst,  the  typical  institution,  “  maintained  ”,  as 
the  regulations  tell  us,  “  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
special  military  education  to  candidates  for  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  ”.  To  an  imagina¬ 
tion  unchilled  by  melancholy  experience  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  good  work  that  such 
an  education  might  do  for  the  army  and  the  whole 
nation.  Is  it  not  at  any  rate  the  case  that  the  special 
education  provided  for  our  naval  officers  admirably 
fulfils  its  main  purpose,  if  it  does  not — as  we  believe  it 
does — accomplish  a  great  deal  more  ?  It  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  well  if,  to  start  with,  Sandhurst  would  take  a 
few  leaves  from  the  book  of  the  “  Britannia”  ;  and  we 
feel  tempted  to  go  much  further  and  to  say  that  a 
regenerated  system  of  army  education  should  be  very 
largely  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  sister  service. 
For  the  moment,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  what  is 
rather  than  what  might  be,  and  we  return  to  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  educational  surroundings  of  the  Sand¬ 
hurst  cadet  of  1898-1901  ;  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  his  profession 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  his  subsequent  training  in 
the  company  and  the  battalion,  or  the  squadron  and  the 
regiment.  He  goes  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen,  that  is,  at 
at  age  when  enthusiasm,  or  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  is 
one  of  the  dominant  forces  of  his  mind  and  character. 
He  has  probably  been  saying  for  a  long  time  past  “  I 
am  going  into  the  army  ”  ;  he  has  conceived  in  his  own 
mind  some  sort  of  idea  what  an  army  officer  ought  to 

I  be  ;  and  his  ideal,  though  in  some  respects  inaccurate, 
is  in  the  main  a  sound  one,  for  above  all  he  imagines 
and  wishes  officers  to  be  what  he  calls  “  keen  ”,  that  is 
enthusiastic,  like  himself. 

The  first  disenchantment  that  awaits  him  at  Sand¬ 
hurst  is  the  discovery  that  all  officers  are  not  keen,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  be. 

I  His  initiation  into  military  life  takes  place  under  the 
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auspices  of  men,  several,  if  not  most  of  whom,  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  he  has  expected  to  find.  In  the 
Governor,  to  begin  with,  he  finds  a  man,  or  rather 
an  official  personage,  as  far  removed  from  him  and 
from  his  daily  life  and  sympathies  as  he  could  possibly 
be  :  a  solemn  and  mysterious  being  who  occasionally 
takes  part  in  ceremonious  acts  of  worship,  or  signs 
decrees  of  banishment,  but  relegates  most  of  the  duties 
for  which  he  is  responsible  to  a  subordinate.  Now 
there  is  a  use  under  our  constitution  for  governors  of 
the  type  at  present  prescribed  for  Sandhurst.  Many 
such  men  are  at  this  moment  doing  useful  service  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  but  Sandhurst  is  the  very 
place  of  all  others  where  they  are  not  useful  and 
where  they  ought  not  to  be  found.  The  organisation 
of  the  college  is  certainly  supposed  to  be  on  a  military 
basis  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  on  this  account  pedan¬ 
tically  to  follow  that  particular  detail  of  regimental 
organisation  which  provides  a  fictitious  chief  in  addition 
to  a  real  commanding  officer.  The  vicious  and  radical 
fallacy  that  underlies  the  position  of  the  Sandhurst 
Governor  is  that  it  is  regarded  as  what  officers  call  a 
“  shelving  billet  The  general  officer  to  whom  it  is 
given  is  not  sent  to  the  military  college  to  work  ;  hardly 
any  work  is  assigned  to  him,  and  what  is  assigned  he  is 
permitted  to  depute  to  someone  else.  He  is  really  sent 
to  Sandhurst  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  to  bask  in  the  sun, 
to  draw  his  pay,  and  to  obviate  being  provided  for 
in  some  other  manner.  Again  :  there  is  room  for 
such  anomalies,  there  is  nothing  necessarily  scandalous 
in  several  variations  of  non-effective  service  ;  but  the 
cadets’  college  is  the  last  place  where  they  ought  to 
flourish.  The  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  a  very 
proper  sanctuary  for  deserving  pensioners  ;  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  making  almost  identical  provision  for 
the  control  of  sanguine  lads  and  of  phlegmatic 
veterans.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  Governor, 
still  chosen  under  the  present  system,  might  happen  to 
be  some  enthusiastic  soldier  who  had  accidentally 
drifted  out  of  the  stream  he  had  intended  to  follow. 
Such  a  man  would  try  to  find  opportunities  to  promote 
at  least  the  moral  well-being  of  the  cadets.  He  would 
no  doubt  discover  that  by  taking  a  personal  part  in  some 
of  their  occupations,  and  by  seeing  them  oftener, 
it  was  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
without  the  smallest  real  sacrifice  of  dignity  ;  but  he 
would  have  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  cold 
antiquated  traditions  belonging  to  his  office.  “  Surtout 
point  de  z£le  ”  would  be  the  safer  maxim  for  him  to 
follow. 

We  have  been  examining  the  subject  from  a  broad 
standpoint  and  without  any  reference  to  the  present 
holder  of  the  office  of  Governor.  It  is  neverthe¬ 
less  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  that  particular 
officer  was  in  some  respects  an  aggravation  of  the  evils 
referred  to.  In  the  first  place  Sir  Edwin  Markham  was 
an  artillery  officer.  So  far  as  he  is  personally  con¬ 
cerned  that  was  entirely  to  his  credit ;  so  also  was  the 
fact  that  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General  for  Artillery  at 
the  War  Office,  and  in  other  important  positions, 
he  had  done  good  service.  At  one  time  he  had 
been  Governor  of  Jersey,  which  proved  that  he 
had  been  considered  fit  for  a  post  of  considerable 
honour  and  responsibility.  The  last  position  he  held 
before  coming  to  Sandhurst  was  that  of  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  and  he  resigned  that  office 
eighteen  months  before  the  usual  term  had  expired, 
only  it  was  said  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  excep¬ 
tionally  able  officer,  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  in  that  position  were  especially  desired.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  this  brief  glance  at  Sir  Edwin 
Markham’s  recent  career  which  he  could  regard  as  in  any 
way  unfair.  But  can  it  possibly  be  contended  that  such 
services,  however  well  performed,  qualified  him  for  the 
post  of  Chief  of  our  one  and  only  school  for  the  technical 
training  of  cavalry  and  infantry  cadets  ?  What  would 
have  been  said,  what  sort  of  outcry  would  have  been 
raised,  if  the  Governorship  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich  had  been  given  to  an  outsider, 
say  a  Guardsman  ?  Yet  in  what  important  or  essential 
respect  would  such  a  gross  and  monstrous  job  differ 
from  the  one  that  has  actually  taken  place  ?  Both 
would  be  alike  indefensible.  At  the  time  at  which  the 
Sandhurst  appointment  was  carried  out,  Sir  Edwin 


Markham  was  on  the  verge  of  reaching  the  age  limit. 
By  giving  him  breathing  time  in  his  new  employment 
he  has  obtained  a  fresh  lease  of  official  military  life,  and 
it  would  be  rash  to  predict  what  fresh  devices  may  not 
be  found  still  further  to  prolong  it. 

The  whole  behaviour  of  the  military  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  this  appointment  reveals  a  low  standard  of 
public  duty.  At  the  same  time  one  can  understand 
that  in  dealing  with  a  very  antiquated  institution,  it 
is  natural  enough  that  antiquated  methods  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  a  code  of  duty  to  match,  should  come  into 
play.  What  is  really  required  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  is  root  and  branch  reform,  and  it  may  be  that 
when  the  report  of  the  Military  Education  Committee 
has  been  received,  this  view  will  find  general  accept¬ 
ance,  and  that  not  only  the  governorship,  but  many 
other  unsatisfactory  institutions  will  either  end,  or  be 
transformed  into  something  better  suited  to  the  modern 
educational  needs  of  the  army. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  MANNERS.* 

ORD  CHESTERFIELD  has  suffered  the  rare  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  tried  and  sentenced  by  his  par¬ 
ticular  enemy.  For  one  person  who  has  read  the 
“  Letters  ”  ten  have  read  “  Boswell  ”  ;  and  so  it  happens 
that  the  majority  think  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  feeble 
and  immoral  fop,  who  tried  to  teach  his  son  how  to 
dance  a  minuet  and  seduce  a  woman.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Like  all  classical  work,  the 
value  of  the  “  Letters  ”  is  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
time  ;  for  though  we  no  longer  wear  silk  coats  and 
make  low  bows,  the  essentials  of  good  manners  are, 
and  must  always  remain  the  same.  We  should  like  to 
place  this  light,  well-printed,  and  cheap  edition  in  the 
hands  of  every  parent ;  for  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Strachey  in  his  Introduction — the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  read  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne’s 
Introduction  to  Burke’s  works  in  the  Clarendon  Press — 
that  “  we  have  clearly  no  right  to  regard  the  ‘  Letters  ’ 
as  a  kind  of  ‘  Popular  Educator  ’  ”.  That  is  just  what 
they  are,  an  up-to-date  manual,  never  more  needed 
than  at  present,  when  success  is  admitted  to  be 
the  object  of  us  all.  To  those  who  reject  the 
gospel  of  getting-on  the  “  Letters  ”  will  of  course 
be  useless,  if  not  repugnant.  But  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  haunted  by  no  doubts  of  the  truth  of  his  gospel. 
He  was  intensely  practical,  and  fortune  had  placed  him 
in  a  position  to  take  a  near  and  leisurely  view  of  many 
phases  of  life.  He  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  he  had  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  As  the  result  of  un¬ 
biassed  observation — for  serenity  and  impartiality  were 
the  notes  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  mind — he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  success  in  life  there  is  nothing  so 
important  as  a  good  manner.  It  requires  a  rare  degree 
of  mental  clearness  and  independence  to  reach  and  state 
this  conclusion,  so  contrary  to  the  popular  maxims  about 
industry,  will,  and  the  rest.  Our  success  or  failure  in 
the  world  depends  upon  what  we  get,  or  fail  to  get, 
from  others,  who  will  always  rather  give  to  one  who  is 
agreeable  than  to  one  who  is  disagreeable.  What  a 
truism  this  seems,  and  yet  how  few  young  men  realise 
it !  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  ferocious 
epigram,  had  occasional  glimpses  ot  the  truth  of  his 
enemy’s  philosophy,  for  the  difference  between  a  well- 
bred  and  an  ill-bred  man,  he  observed,  is  this  :  “  One 
immediately  attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aver¬ 
sion.  You  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him  ; 
you  hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him.” 

But  if  good  manners  be,  as  few  will  deny,  so  im¬ 
portant  for  success  in  life,  how  comes  it  that  it  is  the 
one  part  of  our  education  that  -is  left  to  take  care  of 
itself?  Games  and  books  are  regarded  as  essential, 
and  the  progress  of  the  child  in  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  parent,  is  anxiously 
watched.  But  most  parents  and  all  young  persons 
would  receive  with  amused  contempt  or  fierce  resent¬ 
ment  the  idea  that  the  habit  of  being  agreeable  to 
others  is  very  useful,  and  can  be  taught.  And  here  it 

*  “  The  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  Son.”  Edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Strachey.  London:  Methuen.  1901. 
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is  worth  noticing  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  French  view  of  good  breeding.  When  an  English¬ 
man  uses  the  term  “well-bred”  he  refers  to  the  person’s 
pedigree.  “  He  was  not  bred  in  our  kennel  ”,  said  a 
Whig  peer  with  coarse  contempt  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  the  equivalent  phrase  in  French,  bicn  clevc ,  refers 
to  the  person’s  upbringing  or  education.  The  majority 
of  English  men  and  women  regard  good  breeding  as  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  taught,  but  is  partly  congenital, 
and  partly  inhaled  unconsciously  from  our  social 
atmosphere.  Lord  Chesterfield  took  emphatically  the 
French  view,  and  his  failure  to  teach  his  son  good 
manners  does  not  prove  that  the  system  was  wrong, 
but  merely  that  the  son  was  deficient  in  intelligence. 
“Good  breeding  is  the  natural  result  of  common  sense 
and  common  observation.  Common  sense  points  out 
civility,  and  observation  teaches  you  the  manner  of  it, 
which  makes  it  good  breeding.”  There  is  nothing  of 
the  stud-book  about  this  definition  of  breeding,  which 
•is  again  enforced  in  the  following  striking  way. 
“  Observe  carefully  what  pleases  you  in  others,  and 
probably  the  same  thing  in  you  will  please  others.  If 
you  are  pleased  with  the  complaisance  and  attention  of 
others  to  your  humours,  your  tastes,  or  your  weak¬ 
nesses,  depend  upon  it  the  same  complaisance  and 
attention  on  your  part  to  theirs  will  equally  please 
them.”  This  of  course  is  the  secret  of  the  business. 
Good  manners  consist  in  consideration  for  other  people, 
that  is  to  say,  in  intelligent  altruism  in  small  matters. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  kind  of  unselfishness  in 
trifles  cannot  be  cultivated,  because  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  attention.  Chesterfield  complains  bitterly  of  those 
old  people  who  remain  children  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  the  end  through  their  “levity  and 
inattention  ”.  For  the  form  of  ill-breeding  which  is 
known  as  absent  -  mindedness  he  had  no  mercy  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  kind  of  rudeness  which  is 
more  offensive  than  that  of  not  listening  to  what  is  said 
to  you,  because  you  are  thinking  of  something  else. 
“When  you  are  reading  Puffendorf,  do  not  think  of 
Madame  de  St.  Germain,  nor  of  Puffendorf  when  you 
are  talking  to  Madame  de  St.  Germain.”  How  much 
more  supportable  life  would  be  if  the  lady  whom  one 
took  in  to  dinner  gave  her  steady  and  undissipated 
attention  to  what  was  said  to  her  for  a  brief  hour, 
•instead  of  looking  round  the  table  to  make  notes  on 
•other  ladies’  dresses  or  trying  to  catch  what  her 
neighbours  were  saying  to  one  another  !  “  It  is  the 

sure  answer  of  a  fooi,  when  you  ask  him  about  anything 
that  was  said  or  done  when  he  was  present,  that  ‘truly 
he  did  not  mind  it  ’.  And  why  did  not  the  fool  mind  it  ? 
What  else  had  he  to  do  there,  but  to  mind  what  was 
doing?”  There  is  another  very  common  form  of  ill- 
breeding  which  this  great  master  of  worldly  science 
condemns  with  equal  severity,  that,  namely,  of  not 
learning  correctly  the  names  or  titles  of  others, 
and  miscalling  or  mispronouncing  them.  There 
is  no  more  certain  sign  of  good  breeding  (using 
the  term  in  the  French  sense)  than  this  precision 
about  names.  Well-bred  people  are  at  pains  to  find 
out  all  about  their  company,  if  they  are  going  amongst 
strangers.  The  rude  and  underbred  will  not  take  the 
trouble,  or  think  it  does  not  matter.  So  that  it  all 
comes  round  to  Chesterfield’s  saying  that  good  manners 
are  mainly  a  matter  of  taking  pains,  of  paying  attention, 
of  concentrating  one’s  mind  upon  the  business  of  the 
moment. 

The  question  is  still  unanswered  whether  the  manners 
of  the  young  should  be  left  to  chance,  or  should  form 
part  of  their  education.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies 
between  the  extremes,  between  the  English  view  that 
manners  are  congenital,  or  as  Chaucer  puts  it,  that 

“  Gentilesse  cometh  from  God  alone”, 

and  the  French-Chesterfieldian  view  that  good  breeding 
does  not  depend  upon  birth  or  temperament,  but  upon 
training.  Manners  we  take  it  are  an  affair  of  imitation, 
and  it  is  the  vulgarest  error  to  suppose  that  mi'micry  is 
a  low  or  animal  art,  for  its  successful  practice  demands 
a  keen  eye,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a  retentive  memory.  In 
the  early  stages  of  life  the  child  unconsciously  imitates 
the  speech  and  gestures  of  those  around,  and  this  is  the 
only  argument  in  favour  of  the  English  theory  of  breed¬ 
ing.  for  the  child  who  is  surrounded  by  the  best  models 


will  naturally  have  the  best  manners.  But  in  the  later, 
conscious  period,  “common  sense  and  common  observa¬ 
tion  ”  will  tell,  for  the  son  of  the  peer  and  the  merchant 
or  professional  man  go  through  exactly  the  same  educa¬ 
tion.  An  alert  observation  of  details  and  a  sleepless 
perception  of  self-interest  have  far  more  to  do  with  good 
manners  than  benevolence,  or  an  inherited  aptitude. 
Success  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  mending  or  mel¬ 
lowing  the  manners,  and  we  have  known  adventurers 
(in  the  good  sense  of  the  term)  who  before  their  success 
were  churlish  and  awkward  expand  into  the  most  genial 
and  polished  of  mortals  after  they  had  won  money  and 
fame.  But  the  point  we  are  labouring  to  establish  is 
that  manners  are  to  a  high  degree  teachable,  and  that 
parents  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  make  their  children 
agreeable  by  impressing  upon  them  the  worldly  utility 
of  being  so,  for  no  other  argument  would  be  of  the 
least  avail.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  parents  would 
do  so,  for  the  manners  of  the  rising  generation  are 
marked  by  unabashed  selfishness  and  cynical  irreverence. 
The  type  of  well-bred  youth  or  maiden  is,  if  not  obso¬ 
lete,  rapidly  obsolescent.  Formerly  there  were  well- 
recognised  railings  between  the  different  ages  :  but  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  parents  the  modern  youth  have  incon¬ 
tinently  stormed  these  barriers,  and  are  everywhere  at  all 
times.  We  have  seen  young  ladies  refuse  to  leave  the 
dinner-table  with  their  mother,  and  remain  to  romp 
with  boys  upon  the  hearthrug,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
men  who,  with  sickly  smiles  of  counterfeited  glee,  tried 
to  sip  their  port  and  talk  their  politics.  We  have  seen 
young  gentlemen  with  turned-up  trousers  and  the 
perennial  cigarette  between  their  lips  lounge  away  the 
afternoon  in  their  mother’s  drawing-room,  staring 
silently  at  her  guests  through  rings  of  smoke.  It  is 
impossible  that  young  people  so  brought  up  can  be 
other  than  selfish  and  inconsiderate  men  and  women. 
So  long  as  they  are  young,  they  may  get  their  way,  for 
we  are  criminally  indulgent  to  mere  nonage.  So  long 
as  they  can  buy  what  they  want,  it  may  be  well  with 
them.  But  should  they  have  to  enter  the  race  as  com¬ 
petitors,  they  will  bitterly  regret  the  fondness  of  their 
parents  in  not  teaching  them  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  If  they  have  brains  they  will  correct 
their  bad  education,  for  when  all  has  been  said  bad 
manners  are  due  to  a  defect  of  intelligence. 


SOLILOQUIES  IN  DRAMA. 

ALKING  to  oneself  has  this  obvious  advantage 
over  any  other  form  of  oratory  or  gossip  :  one  is 
assured  of  a  sympathetic  audience.  But  it  has  also 
this  peculiar  drawback  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  of  insanity.  Wrongly  so,  perhaps.  A 
mad-doctor  might  rule  the  habit  out  of  his  diagnosis. 
Nevertheless,  the  popular  belief  is  firmly  rooted.  And 
it  is  for  fear  of  this  belief,  doubtless,  that  we  talk  to 
ourselves,  even  as  we  dress  our  hair  with  straws,  so 
rarely.  It  may  be  said  that  we  never  do  address  our¬ 
selves  at  any  length  except  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 
In  moments  of  ordinary  excitement,  of  course,  we  utter 
to  the  wind  some  sort  of  appropriate  ejaculation.  Delight 
wrings  from  us  a  cry  of  “  Hurrah  !  ”  or  “  Thank 
Heaven  !  ”  even  though  there  be  none  by  to  echo  us. 
Similarly,  in  any  disgust  we  emit  one  of  those  sounds 
whose  rather  poor  equivalents  in  print  are  “  Ugh  ”  and 

“Faugh”,  “  D- - n”  and  “Tut”.  Much  further 

than  this  we  do  not  go.  “  Why,  what  an  ass 
am  I  !  ”  cries  Hamlet  in  one  of  his  soliloquies. 
Omitting  the  first  word,  and  transposing  the  last 
two,  the  ordinary  modern  man  does  often  soliloquise 
to  that  extent.  But  he  could  no  more  soliloquise 
to  Hamlet’s  extent  than  he  could  speak  in  deca¬ 
syllabics.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
that  class  of  the  community  with  which,  contemptuous 
of  his  own  fluency,  Hamlet  compared  himseU,  is  or 
ever  was  more  prone  to  soliloquise  than  any  other.  In 
|  the  matter  of  soliloquies  we  cannot  accept  Hamlet  as 
an  unbiassed  authority.  We  merely  find  in  him  the 
possible  origin  of  the  belief  that  talking  to  oneself  is  a 
bad  sign. 

Now,  the  aim  of  modern  dramatists  is  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  reality— to  present  life  without 
accepting  any  convention  which  is  not  a  convention 
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necessary  to  theatric  art.  The  classic  instance  of  an 
unnecessary  convention  is  the  “  happy  ending  ”  ;  of  a 
necessary  convention,  the  three-sided  rooms  inhabited 
by  the  dramatis  personae.  Then  there  are  other  con¬ 
ventions,  whose  necessity  or  negligibility  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  For  instance,  the  preservation  of  the  two  unities, 
time  and  space,  does  undoubtedly  increase  verisimili¬ 
tude.  It  has  often  been  argued  that  a  dramatist  ought 
to  handle  only  such  themes  as  can  be  handled  without 
breaking  those  unities.  But  the  effect  of  that  argument 
were  such  a  restriction  for  drama  as  none  but  the  most 
hardened  academic  mind  would  welcome.  The  best  rule 
for  the  dramatist  is  to  defer  to  time  and  space  until  they 
become  insufferable  tyrants,  when  he  may  kick  them 
out  remorselessly.  Another  convention  round  which 
doubts  have  raged  is  the  convention  of  the  soli¬ 
loquy.  This  is,  of  course,  opposite  in  kind  to  the 
time-and-space  convention,  for  that  it  is  a  convention 
not  of  restriction  but  of  license.  In  real  life,  as  I  have 
demonstrated,  people  don’t  soliloquise.  “Therefore”, 
said  Ibsen,  “  my  puppets  shan’t  soliloquise  ”.  After  a 
decent  interval,  when  Ibsen’s  general  ideal  of  realism 
had  forced  itself  into  the  European  mind,  our  own 
dramatists  began  to  echo  this  particular  determination. 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Pinero  and  others,  not  to  be  outdone, 
brought  their  fists  down  on  their  writing-tables,  firmly 
exclaiming  “ Our  puppets  shan’t  soliloquise”.  For 
some  years  now  their  puppets  haven’t  soliloquised. 
Insomuch  that  whenever  we  have  heard  the  puppets 
of  less  accomplished  playwrights  unbosoming  them¬ 
selves  to  the  audience,  we  (none  loudlier  than  I)  have 
protested  against  the  miserable,  outmoded,  illusion- 
destroying  little  trick.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that 
trick  would  have  passed  without  rebuke.  We  regarded 
the  soliloquy  as  not  less  essential  to  drama  than  the 
triagonal  room.  So  we  accepted  it  calmly,  without 
hurt  to  illusion.  But  now,  persuaded  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  that  it  can  always  be  avoided  by  due 
technical  skill,  we  are  disilluded  and  enraged  by  it. 
Not,  of  course,  in  poetic  drama.  For  there  the  aim  is 
to  show  us  not  life  as  it  is,  but  life  through  certain 
conventions  of  formal  beauty.  Such  additional  con¬ 
ventions  as  the  soliloquy  make  there  no  difference  to 
us.  No  one  who  had  not  a  train  to  catch  would 
prefer  “Hamlet”  without  the  soliloquies  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  then, 
and  all  those  others  who  tend  the  faint  flame 
of  poetic  drama,  may  skip  this  article  with  light 
heels  :  the  embargo  on  soliloquies  does  not  affect  them. 
It  does,  however,  very  really  affect  the  prose-dramatist. 
It  makes  his  task  considerably  harder.  And  it  does 
much  to  ward  away  from  dramaturgy  those  literary 
persons  who  might  do  much  to  improve  our  drama. 
Let  not  these  persons  skip  this  article.  I  hope  to  throw 
into  it  some  rays  of  hope  for  them. 

Though  in  real  life  we  do  not  talk  to  ourselves,  we 
do  think  to  ourselves,  and  many  of  these  thoughts  we 
could  not  or  would  not  divulge  to  any  other  creature, 
however  dear  a  friend  he  might  be.  Perhaps  these 
incommunicable  thoughts  are  the  most  important  we 
ever  have — the  thoughts  which,  if  they  were  divulged, 
would  best  elucidate  our  characters  and  our  actions. 
To  elucidate  the  characters  and  actions  of  his  puppets 
is  the  novelist’s  first  duty.  His  best  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  throw  himself  into  the  brains  of  those 
puppets  and  admit  us  through  the  breach.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  he  is  always  doing.  “  The  door  closed, 
and  John  Smith  was  left  alone.  At  first  his  mind  was 
a  mere  tumult  of  doubts.  ‘  Why  ’,  he  wondered 
bitterly,  ‘  had  ...  Of  course,  it  must  be  that  she  .  .  . 
Yet  no,  surely,  it  was  he  himself  who  had  always  .  .  .’ 
He  was  filled  with  self-loathing.  He  looked  into  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  fascinated  by  what  he  found  there.  He 
realised  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  motive  of  all  that 
he  had  done  throughout  his  life  had  been  .  .  .  A  torrent 
of  indignation  at  the  world — the  world  that  had  made 
him  what  .  .  .  A  strange  calm  fell  on  him.  ‘  After  all ’, 
he  thought  .  .  .  Yet  again  there  rose  up  and  confronted 
him  .  .  .  And  then  a  strange  idea  crept,  like  a  thief, 
into  his  mind.  .  .  .  ‘No,  no,  anything  but  that’  .  .  . 

‘  Yet’  .  .  .  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  looked  at  the 
clock.  He  had  been  communing  with  himself  all 
through  the  night.  Already  there  came  a  faint  sound 
of  twittering  from  the  garden  ”  We  all  know 


the  kind  of  thing.  And  a  very  necessary  kind  of  thing 
it  is.  What  would  the  serious  novelist  be  without  it? 
Something  very  like  the  modern  dramatist.  For  the 
modern  dramatist  there  are  many  occasions  when  it  is 
essential  that  the  audience  be  admitted  into  a  puppet’s 
brain.  But  he  himself  cannot,  like  the  novelist,  come 
forward,  bow,  and  admit  them.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  argued  that  such  occasions  are  to  be  avoided — that 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  are  not  du  th'eatre. 
But  no  one  were  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  use  that  argu¬ 
ment.  What  then  is  the  novelist  to  do  ?  Even 
the  most  accomplished  mime  cannot  be  trusted  to 
convey  in  dumb-show  to  even  the  most  intelligent 
audience  a  really  complicated  train  of  thought. 
Soliloquies,  I  admit,  are  to  be  avoided,  if  avoided 
they  can  be,  as  being  an  unrealistic  convention.  Is 
there  any  other  way-out  ?  What  is  the  ordinary  modern 
way-out?  It  is  our  old  friend  the  Confidant.  True, 
our  old  friend  comes  before  us  elaborately  disguised. 
He  is  not  the  simpleton  we  knew  of  yore — the  gaping 
simpleton  with  no  excuse  for  his  presence  except  his 
pricked-up  ears.  He  is  now  endowed  with  a  locus 
standi  in  the  form  of  a  character  and  a  real  connexion 
with  the  plot.  But,  for  all  that,  the  Confidant  he 
remains.  I  do  not  like  him.  I  do  not  like  him,  because 
to  him  are  so  often  confided  things  which  in  real  life 
would  be  confided  to  no  one.  The  confiding  of  such 
things  to  him  is  an  offence  against  fundamental  reality, 
whereas  the  confiding  of  them  through  soliloquy  to  the 
audience  is  but  an  offence  against  reality  of  surface. 
It  should  be  easier,  in  such  cases,  to  accept  soliloquy  as 
a  conventional  substitute  for  silent  thought  than  to 
accept  confidence  as  an  actual  substitute.  In  such  cases, 
then,  our  best  dramatists  are  on  a  false  tack  in  using 
the  Confidant.  Perhaps  they  are  now  too  hardened  in 
their  method  to  use  the  soliloquy.  But  let  the  soliloquy 
be  used  without  qualms  by  the  trembling  neophyte — ■ 
without  qualms,  and  with  the  happy  knowledge  that  it 
is  technically  much  easier  to  use  than  the  Confidant. 
They  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  blame  them.  Like  other 
critics,  I  have  in  my  day  sweepingly  condemned  the 
soliloquy.  But  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  I  apologise. 

I  shall  not  do  so  again. 

Only  (the  trembling  neophytes  must  not  wholly  cease 
to  tremble)  I  shall  persist  in  condemnation  of  soliloquies 
that  do  not  seem  to  me  inevitable.  Soliloquies  must  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  the  audience  into 
secrets  which  a  puppet  would  not  as  a  human  being, 
even  if  he  could,  reveal  to  anyone  else,  and  which  the 
dramatist  cannot  reveal  except  through  that  puppet’s 
lips.  Soliloquies  must  not  be  used  as  a  convenient 
way  of  letting  the  audience  know  (for  example)  how 
many  minutes  it  takes  some  puppet  to  walk'  from  his 
house  to  the  railway  station,  or  whom  he  met  at  dinner 
on  the  preceding  night,  or  how  old  he  is.  Such  things 
as  these  must,  of  course,  be  overheard  by  us  in  his 
conversation  with  another  puppet.  In  1901  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  warn  the  neophytes  against  that 
crude  form  of  soliloquy,  the  “aside”,  which  consists  of 
a  few  words  spoken  by  a  puppet  in  the  presence  of 
others  to  keep  the  audience  mindful  of  something 
already  explained  to  them.  In  the  palmy  ’sixties  it  was 
all  very  well  for  the  villain  to  look  over  the  heroine’s 
shoulder  and  shout  “I  do  but  dissemble”.  For  the 
audience  was  composed  of  simple  folk  whose  minds, 
untrained  by  any  Board  School,  were  mostly  incapable 
of  grasping  clearly  any  fact  or  of  retaining  it  for  more 
than  a  minute.  Also,  the  average  actor  of  that 
period,  untrained  by  any  psychologic  drama,  probably 
knew  no  way  of  expressing  deceit  except  a  contraction 
of  the  brow  and  a  side-long  smile  at  the  audience. 
Nowadays,  a  dramatist  must  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  his  mimes  will  be  mere  vocal  dolts  or 
that  his  audiences  will  be  incapable  of  taking  a  single 
point  that  is  not  hammered  into  them.  Neither  of  his 
mimes  nor  of  his  audience  must  he,  however,  expect 
too  much.  He  must  strike  the  mean  As  to  where 
exactly  that  mean  is  to  be  struck,  he  must  use  his  own, 
discretion.  Max. 
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PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

'T'HE  detective  interest  in  painting  has  been  busily 
exercised  by  two  exhibitions  during  this  last 
month.  One  of  these  is  Messrs.  Agnew’s  display  of 
their  Lost  Duchess.  The  picture-detective  problem  in 
this  case  is  really  less  interesting  than  the  police. 
My  own  theory  is  that  the  thief  spent  the  long  interval 
in  making  himself  a  connoisseur,  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  property,  and  laid  an  elaborate  trap  for  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  and  Messrs.  Agnew  by  which  the  picture 
might  return  to  the  Gallery  with  a  decent  show  of 
triumph.  The  canvas  shows  a  mutilated  design  by 
Gainsborough,  (known  to  us  from  other  sources)  with 
rather  stodgy  general  effect,  an  over-sweetened  face, 
an  under-drawn  hand.  No  connoisseur,  in  fact,  who 
loves  the  essential  Gainsborough,  the  painter  whose 
drawing  is  like  the  nervous  touch  of  the  bow  on 
the  taut  string,  would  care  to  look  at  this  very 
long.  At  the  end  of  the  Gallery  is  a  Gainsborough 
of  very  different  quality,  the  “Viscountess  Ligonier  ”. 
Here  is  his  vivid  nervous  design  in  the  turn  of  the 
head  on  the  shoulder,  the  gracious  poise  of  the  whole 
figure.  And  the  “  Sir  William  Blackstone  ”  shows  a 
later  development  of  his  quick  improvising  execution. 
Rob  the  “Duchess”  of  her  sensational  history,  and 
who  will  look  at  her  for  Gainsborough  the  designer  or 
Gainsborough  the  executant  as  in  these  two  pictures  ? 

The  other  exhibition  was  that  of  the  “  Chigi 
Botticelli  ”  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi’s.  This  is  one  of  a 
cluster  of  pictures  in  which  Botticelli  and  others  tried 
to  hammer  out  a  composition  started  by  Fra  Filippo’s 
Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Angels  in  the  Uffizi.  In  that 
picture  the  Child  is  held  up  by  a  little  angel  and  the 
Mother  looks  at  it  with  folded  hands  :  behind  them  is  a 
severe  frame  of  stonework  enclosing  a  landscape.  This 
was  varied  upon  in  different  ways  :  by  the  action  and 
occupation  of  the  Mother  and  angel,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stonework  or  its  omission,  by  putting  a 
garden  for  the  landscape,  by  addition  and  subtraction 
of  angels,  by  alteration  of  shape  from  oblong  to  tondo. 
And  yet  the  completion  was  seldom  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  cramp  about  the  tondo  arrangements,  even 
that  of  the  “  Magnificat”,  where  the  extra  angel-curves 
cannot  quite  turn  the  original  group  into  their  wheel. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  in  grouping  (it  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  best  things  in  drawing  and  painting)  is 
a  picture  in  the  Pitti,  where  the  Virgin  gives  a  kind  of 
swooning  stoop  from  her  full  height  to  let  the  Child 
embrace  a  little  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  Chigi 
picture  Botticelli  departs  less  from  the  original 
grouping.  He  leaves  out  the  minor  angel,  elabo¬ 
rates  the  expression  of  the  other  in  a  Verrocchiesque 
sense,  and  finds  an  ingenious  reason  for  him  as  bearer 
of  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine.  But  for  all  this 
intensification  of  interest,  the  picture  sticks  fast  in  its 
radical  business  of  subduing  its  matter  to  itself.  The 
weights  are  wrong — the  angel  is  too  heavy  for  the 
Madonna,  and  the  architectural  framework  returned 
behind  the  Virgin  to  give  extra  weight  on  that  side  is 
stopped  short  with  awkward  effect.  The  tide  of 
Botticelli’s  wave-rhythm  has  not  risen  high  enough  yet 
to  float  all  his  matter  ;  bits  of  it  lie  jumbled  on  the 
beach. 

Mr.  Berenson  has  been  applying  his  knowledge  and 
acute  analysis  lately  to  disentangling  from  this  cluster  of 
pictures  and  from  others  assigned  to  Botticelli  the 
works  of  a  painter  whom  he  calls  provisionally  “  Amico 
di  Sandro”.  It  is  amusing  to  test  historical  hypo¬ 
thesis  by  modern  examples.  Suppose  the  critic  of  some 
future  time  to  be  confronted  with  Mr.  Orpen’s  picture 
at  the  New  English  Art  Club  called  “  A  Window”, 
and  with  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  “  Interior”  of  last  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  will  suppose  that  no  documents  have  come 
down,  but  that  a  familiar  contraction  (like  “Sandro”) 
of  the  name  William  common  to  both  artists  has  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  pictures.  These  and  other 
“  interiors  ”  are  therefore  known  as  “  Works  of 
Billy  ”.  These  two  are  singularly  alike  in  subject  and 
conception.  There  is  a  lady  at  a  window  in  each,  these 
ladies  have  a  very  close  resemblance  to  one  another  ; 
there  is  a  table  with  a  lamp  of  the  same  kind, 
a  vase  of  flowers,  a  wall  painted  green  adorned 
with  drawings  framed  and  hung  in  the  same 


manner.  Now  in  the  absence  of  documents  the 
Berenson  of  the  future,  however  acute,  would  hardly 
hit  on  the  facts  that  there  were  actually  two  ladies,  two 
lamps,  two  houses  and  so  forth.  He  would  almost 
necessarily  go  off  on  the  false  scent  of  supposing  that 
the  same  lady  had  been  painted  with  variations  in  form 
owing  to  personal  tricks  of  vision  in  the  artist.  But  a 
critic  as  acute  as  Mr.  Berenson  would  notice  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manner  of  drawing  and  putting  on  paint  in 
these  two  pictures,  might  connect  the  Orpen  on  the 
strength  of  this  with  other  Orpens  passing  under  other 
names  (say  Mr.  Legros  for  Verrocchio,  Mr.  Conder  for 
Filippino)  and  thus  finally  surmise  a  “  Friend  of  Billy” 
who,  when  he  painted  the  “London  Window”,  was 
attracted  in  his  imitative  days  into  the  picture  of  another 
man.  We,  at  least,  can  make  out  that  this  picture  is  a 
sort  of  eddy  in  Mr.  Orpen’s  progress.  The  qualities 
this  kind  of  picture  demands  are  not  his  at  present, 
namely  the  translation  of  everything  into  a  beautiful 
quality  of  paint.  The  quality  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  picture  proves  him  to  possess  is  of  little  use  in  this 
quiescent  still-life  piece.  That  quality  is  the  precise 
energetic  noting  of  form  in  action.  Something  of  this 
drawing  persists  in  the  lady’s  figure,  but  the  picture  of 
the  surgeon  last  summer  gave  it  a  much  better  chance 
and  was  the  right  point  of  departure  for  a  host  of 
pictures  with  a  dramatic  element  in  them.  Scenes 
depending  for  beauty  on  sheer  quality  of  colour  and 
texture  draw  much  less  virtue  out  of  Mr.  Orpen.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  drawings  at  Messrs.  Carfax’s 
showed  with  what  ability  as  a  draughtsman  he  is 
equipped.  Along  the  line  of  energy  so  young  a  man 
ought  to  arrive  at  something  worth  doing ;  along  the 
line  of  sheer  taste  in  depicting  still  life  the  result  is 
more  doubtful. 

Mr.  Strang’s  “  Supper  at  Emmaus  ”.  .  .  .  Suppose 
the  dramatic  matter  of  painting  marked  off  at  its 
different  emotional  levels  as  a  thermometer  is  marked 
for  rises  of  temperature,  and  then  test  by  this  standard 
scale  the  imagination  of  different  artists.  They  will  not 
behave  normally  at  all  and  we  should  not  expect  them 
to.  Just  as  mercury  melts  or  boils  at  a  very  different 
point  from  water,  so  A. ’s  imagination  fuses,  reaches 
blood  heat,  or  boils  at  very  different  points  from  B.’s  or 
C.’s.  A.’s  imagination  simmers  gently  quite  low  down 
in  the  standard  tube  among  the  trivial  anecdotic  inci¬ 
dental  matter,  and  is  nothing  but  gas  above  that  point ; 
B.’s  is  cold  and  unaffected  in  that  region,  but  fizzes 
violently  halfway  up  over  a  fine  romantic  situation  ;  C.’s 
responds  only  far  up  to  bare  and  tragic  or  solemn 
emotions.  The  wise  artist  works  at  the  blood  heat  or 
boiling  point  of  his  imagination :  he  may  feel  the 
other  emotions  as  a  man,  but  he  exhibits  in  his 
art  only  those  that  his  art  can  fuse  and  shape.  The 
region  in  which  Mr.  Strang’s  imagination  is  at  its  full 
fervency  is  difficult  to  define  :  it  is  on  the  borderland 
of  grandeur  but  mixed  with  a  strain  of  humorous 
oddity  and  grotesque.  The  “  Supper  at  Emmaus  ” 
does  not  lie  within  this  region.  Only  one  painter’s 
imagination  has  found,  after  repeated  trial,  the  right 
vision  of  it,  and  he  has  said  the  last  word.  He  threw 
over  any  attempt  to  render,  in  the  Italian  manner, 
the  exaltation  of  the  scene  by  a  parallel  but  alien 
exaltation  of  decorative  splendour  ;  he  painted  it 
simple,  still,  intense.  Mr,  Strang,  ill  at  ease,  actually 
doubts  this  rendering,  and  summons  back  something  of 
Venetian  swagger  in  the  attendants  and  in  the  assertive 
colour  scheme  ;  yet  will  not  give  this  idea  its  way  all 
through  :  aims  in  part  at  Rembrandt’s  homely  intensity, 
but  overshoots  the  mark,  for  his  devout  rabbit  of  a 
man  seems  to  be  frozenly  unaware  of  what  is  going  on. 
This  it  is  to  work  in  the  wrong  region,  trying  to  piece 
together  incongruous  lendings  of  imagination.  It  is  a 
loss  to  us  all  when  one  of  our  best  draughtsmen  and 
inventors  strays  into  a  region  where  his  fancy  chills. 

Mr.  Steer  keeps  steadily  developing  and  assuring  his 
art  at  the  point  proper  to  his  temperament.  He  is  not 
dramatic  at  all,  and  his  moods  would  not  make  a  very 
poignant  effect  translated  into  a  verbal  lyric.  But  the 
mood  peculiar  to  painting,  its  sure  and  common  ground 
in  happy  contemplation  of  the  look  of  things,  what 
light  makes  of  the  bodies  of  women,  the  leaves  of  trees, 
the  ranges  of  space,  he  has  intensely.  He  is  friends 
with  light  and  he  is  friends  with  paint  and  on  these 
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simple  terms  becomes  friends  with  beauty  as  hardly  one 
of  his  contemporaries  attains  to  be.  His  nonchalance 
about  other  things  is  surprising.  The  most  ordinary 
illustrator  would  have  remarked  that  in  the  “  Mirror” 
neither  of  the  two  girls  is  in  the  least  concerned  with 
the  ostensible  motive  of  the  piece,  the  mirror.  No  one 
is  using  the  mirror  or  pretending  to,  except  Mr.  Steer, 
who  gets  a  third  uniting  figure  by  its  reflection  of  one 
of  them.  I  think  this  disrespect  to  the  ostensible 
motive  of  action  makes  things  a  little  uncomfortable  ; 
but  in  the  modelling  of  forms  by  light  and  colour  and 
the  capturing  of  charm  and  daintiness  in  such  a  subject 
the  picture  marks  a  real  advance. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes’  two  landscapes  deserve  notice 
because  they  point  to  a  strong  sense  for  the  building  up 
of  a  picture,  but  they  are  rather  demonstrations  and 
advertisements  of  such  a  sense  than  complete  pictures. 
Within  these  strongly  marked  contours  the  landscape 
might  very  well  grow,  to  these  fields  and  spaces  the  plot¬ 
ting  of  the  colour  be  referred.  But  this  rude  blocking 
of  forms  and  evasive  wiping  off  of  browns  will  stop  a 
painter’s  way  rather  than  open  it  up  :  for  so  rounded 
a  mastery  at  the  first  step  Mr.  Holmes  would  have 
to  pay  dearly  if  anything  in  landscape  were  to  attract 
him  beyond  this  general  formula.  He  will  have  to 
break  this  iron  mould  and  renounce  a  temptingly  easy 
and  suggestive  technique  to  take  his  next  step.  He  is 
artist  enough  to  risk  it.  D.  S.  M. 


WALTER  PATER  ON  MUSIC. 

HAVING  with  some  ingenuity  missed  “  Les 
Barbares  ”  of  Saint-Saens,  and  the  “  Griselidis  ” 
of  Massenet  in  Paris,  until  it  is  too  late  to  write  about 
them  this  week,  I  have  taken  up  this  evening,  to  pass 
the  time,  a  certain  book  which  I  dismissed  with  con¬ 
tempt  some  time  ago.  When  discussing  the  volume 
of  essays  entitled  “  Studies  in  Music  ”  (edited  by  Robin 
Grey)  I  was  compelled  in  the  moderate  space  at  my 
disposal  on  the  occasion  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
general  question  of  whether  or  not  such  stuff,  having 
once  been  written,  ought  to  be  published.  My  answer 
was  in  the  negative ;  but  I  reserved  to  myself  the 
privilege  of  writing  when  some  future  opportunity 
arrived  on  two  of  the  essays  in  the  volume.  One  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman’s  paper  called  “Walter  Pater  on 
Music  ”,  the  other  was  Mr.  Barclay  Squire’s  “  Libretto 
of  the  Future”.  These  two  I  have  just  re-read  and  have 
again  found  excellent.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Squire’s  main  thesis  :  “if  opera  is  to  live  it 
must  be  based  upon  national  subjects  and  seek  its 
inspiration  more  and  more  in  the  music  and  poetry 
of  the  people  ”.  I  have  italicised  the  last  three  words, 
for  they  emphasise  in  the  happiest  possible  manner  the 
error  into  which  Mr.  Squire  has  fallen,  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  forces,  due  to  a  growing  national 
consciousness,  which  set  opera  spinning  along  the  path 
of  development  in  the  years  that  are  long  ago  dead, 
can  do  that  work  to-day  in  a  country  like  England. 
So  far  as  a  national  consciousness  is  concerned 
England  is  to-day  completely  ripe.  Having  been 
for  centuries  ahead  of  nations  still  in  process  of 
formation,  it  is  true  that  lately  a  few  short-sighted 
statesmen  have  begun  to  imitate  the  example  of  half- 
developed  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Russia, 
which  have  been  for  years  following  the  example  we 
set  them  centuries  ago.  But  the  Boer  war  has  pro¬ 
duced  not  a  line  of  poetry  worth  reading,  not  a  picture 
worth  seeing,  not  a  bar  of  music  worth  hearing. 
Patriotic  fervour  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  said  really  to 
exist.  Was  our  national  existence  menaced  by  other 
and  more  powerful  nations  there  might  be  such  a 
revival  of  patriotic  feeling  as  to  lead  to  a  special 
interest  being  taken  in  national  subjects.  At 
present  composers  find  no  inspiration  in  those 
subjects,  and  certainly  the  public  will  not  come 
to  hear  operas  because  of  the  subjects.  “  Shamus 
O’Brien  ”  made  no  uproarious  success  in  Ireland  ;  and 
though  it  is  said  to  have  gone  very  well  in  America,  I 
fancy  that  was  owing  rather  to  the  splendid  talent  of 
Mr.  Denis  O’Sullivan  than  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
who  had  deserted  their  native  land  to  live  a  little  more 
comfortably  in  another,  and  that  an  Anglo-Saxon, 


country.  But  though  Mr.  Squire  made  a  fundamental 
mistake  in  his  argument,  this  essay  of  his  contains  a 
hundred  or  more  of  illuminating  remarks  about  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  opera  in  England,  and  it 
ought  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  help  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  change.  I  have  only  space  to  remind  him 
that  an  English  composer  would  have  to  look  a  long 
time,  that  is  to  say,  for  an  eternity,  if  he  wanted  to 
find  any  inspiration  in  the  music  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  poetry  of  the  people,  though  the 
English  ballads  are  not  of  a  high  order  ;  but  of  popular 
music  there  is  scarcely  any. 

National  opera,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
written  much  in  the  past  and  may,  I  say  with  regret, 
have  to  write  much  more  in  the  future.  To-day  I  want 
to  devote  a  little  time  to  Mr.  Ernest  Newman’s  essay. 
Mr.  Newman  is  one  of  the  gayest,  most  exhilarating  of 
writers  on  music.  He  has  always  ideas,  always  enthu¬ 
siasm,  always  a  natural,  easy  and  sufficiently  vigorous 
manner  of  expressing  himself.  This  article  is  highly 
interesting  ;  but  I  wish  he  had  not  chosen  to  combat 
Pater.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  even  the  best  of  our 
few  good  writers  on  music  cannot  talk  about  their 
subject  without  advancing  some  theory  of  their  own  or 
trying  to  demolish  one  advanced  by  somebody  else.  I 
myself  am  often  guilty  of  this  crime  ;  and  I  suppose  the 
truth  is  that  no  one  wishes  to  write  about  music  until 
he  has  what  he  considers  something  very  important  to 
say.  But  it  is  to  be  wished  that  someone  of  an  easy¬ 
going  temperament  would  write  us  some  merely  charm¬ 
ing  and  interesting  essays  on  music,  essays  in  which 
the  trumpets  and  drums  of  war  would  not  make  them¬ 
selves  heard  :  the  everlasting  sound  of  strife  begins 
nowadays  to  grow  fatiguing.  Here,  then,  is  Mr.  New¬ 
man  ;  he  takes  a  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Pater,  and  he 
tears  it  to  tatters.  This  is  the  statement  :  “  All  art 
constantly  aspires  after  the  condition  of  music.  For 
while  in  all  other  kinds  of  art  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  matter  from  the  form,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  can  always  make  this  distinction,  yet  it  is  the 
constant  effort  of  art  to  obliterate  it.  That  the  mere 
matter  of  a  poem,  for  instance — its  subject,  namely, 
its  given  incidents  or  situation — that  the  mere  matter 
of  a  picture,  the  actual  topography  of  a  landscape — 
should  be  nothing  without  the  form,  the  spirit,  of  the 
handling— that  this  form,  this  mode  of  handling, 
should  become  an  end  in  itself,  should  penetrate 
every  part  of  the  matter— this  is  what  all  art  constantly 
strives  after,  and  achieves  in  different  degrees.” 

This  is  Pater’s  thesis,  but  discussing  Mr.  Newman’s 
handling  of  it  let  me  ask  why  on  earth  every  chance 
remark  of  Pater  should,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  treated 
with  such  seriousness,  such  reverence.  Mr,  Newman 
treats  the  gentleman  with  slight  reverence,  it  is  true, 
but  he  evidently  feels  he  is  doing  a  very  bold  thing. 
Now  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Pater’s  industry, 
his  devotion  to  what  he  considered  the  finest  art  and 
the  highest  modes  of  living,  were  things  worthy  of  great 
respect.  But  the  fruits  of  his  devotion  and  industry 
were  by  no  means  worthy  of  respect.  If  we  begin  with 
his  means  of  expression  (with  a  view  of  working  back 
to  the  things  he  meant  to  express)  we  find  he  was,  so 
to  say,  tongue-tied  :  he  never  spoke,  he  always  stuttered. 
It  is  not  only  that,  as  my  colleague  Max  asserted,  he 
wrote  English  like  a  dead  language,  it  is  that  no  man 
who  ever  wrote  on  literature,  art,  and,  above  all 
things,  poetry,  had  less  sense  of  the  rhythm  of 
any  language.  People  without  an  “ear”  for  music, 
people  who  cannot  distinguish  between  any  one  tune 
and  any  other,  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  but  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  to  find  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  rhythm  in 
language  or  in  music.  Such  a  man  was  Pater.  Hence 
he  not  only  lacked  all  sense  of  idiomfr—  tor  a  sense  of 
idiom  means  a  feeling  for  the  rhythm  as  well  as  for  the 
absolute  meanings  and  associations  of  words — but  his 
waiting  absolutely  reminds  one  of  a  man  who  cannot 
walk,  but  always  stumbles.  Of  power  of  phrase  he 
has  none  ;  he  never  flashes  his  meaning  with  instan¬ 
taneous  effect  into  the  brain.  For  a  time  this  kind  of 
writing  won  great  favour :  people  talked  of  Pater’s 
“style”:  it  became  in  a  manner  of  speaking  the 
fashion  to  walk  lame.  That  time  is  now  past  :  we 
can  now  see  that  Pater  had  no  style,  that  what¬ 
ever  else  he  might  be,  he  was  not  an  artist 
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in  words.  And  when  we  go  behind  the  (so-called) 
expression  to  his  thought,  we  find  there  a  curious 
analogous  disability.  His  judgments  on  music 
are  merely  farcical  ;  his  judgments  on  the  other  arts 
seem  to  me  equally  farcical ;  his  judgments  on  common, 
everyday  life  are  as  farcical,  and,  to  anyone  who  accepts 
them,  disastrous.  To  keep  the  flame  of  the  spirit 
burning  with  a  “hard,  gem-like  flame”  was  a  mons¬ 
trous  desire  :  life,  to  be  lived  satisfactorily,  must  surely 
be  lived  rather  with  the  insouciance  of  the  animals,  of 
the  trees,  or  as  the  mighty  Teacher  said,  of  the  lilies, 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Pater  tried 
to  keep  the  flame  of  his  spirit  burning  brightly, 
and  no  man  ever  failed  more  ignominiously. 
Read  one  book  of  his  after  another,  one  essay 
after  another,  and  you  find  not  only  depression, 
a  slow,  smouldering  fire,  but  an  innate  love  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  low  fires.  Read  those  sketches  of  Watteau 
and  other  characters  whom,  in  Pater’s  view,  life  had 
horribly  frightened,  and  you  yourself  become  depressed, 
oppressed,  afraid  of  life.  It  is  not  the  utterances  of 
such  a  melancholy  failure  that  we  wish  to  hear,  or  to 
hear  treated  as  things  that  need  detain  us  for  five 
minutes. 

Nevertheless,  out  of  the  long  statement  above  quoted 
— not  an  original  statement,  by  the  way  :  merely  a 
laborious  expansion  of  Goethe’s  remark  that  music 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  arts, 
since  it  was  wholly  form  and  power — Mr.  Newman  has 
spun  a  most  entertaining  essay.  His  conclusion  is  that 
“  if  Pater  argues  that  the  highest  art  is  that  which 
resembles  music  in  its  vagueness,  we  must  attribute 
this  judgment  to  the  fact  that  Pater’s  brain  was 
more  susceptible  to  vague  than  to  specialised  artistic 
emotion  ”.  And  now  I  find  not  only  that  my  space  is 
exhausted,  but  that  Mr.  Newman  has  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  arguments  proved  with  regard  to  Pater’s 
attitude  to  the  arts  precisely  that  which  I  have  asserted 
with  regard  to  his  attitude  not  only  to  the  arts  but  to  all 
life.  And  this  being  so,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say — 
for  I  cannot  quote  all  Mr.  Newman’s  arguments  here. 

J.  F.  R. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  NEARLY  constant  stream  of  small  publications 
issues  from  insurance  companies.  Sometimes 
they  are  of  little  value,  but  more  often  than  not  they 
are  the  outcome  of  ingenuity  and  ability  directed  to 
meeting  ascertained  needs  of  assurers. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  useful  leaflets  describes  the 
bonus  system  of  the  Old  Equitable  Society,  which  is 
somewhat  exceptional,  and  apt  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  the  remote  past,  when  the  society  was  founded,  the 
experience  upon  which  modern  life  assurance  is  so 
securely  based  was  non-existent,  and  the  Old  Equitable 
had  to  accumulate  the  experience  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  entire  insurance  world.  In  order  to  provide  the 
first  essential,  security,  a  large  surplus  was  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  when  it  was  considered  safe  to  distribute 
part  of  it  in  the  form  of  bonuses,  it  was  rightly  decided 
that  policies  of  long  duration  wTere  entitled  to  receive 
proportionately  large  amounts.  The  system  adopted 
was  to  give  at  each  declaration  of  bonus  a  uniform 
reversionary  addition  for  every  year  that  the  policy  had 
been  in  force,  except  we  believe  for  the  first  year. 
Thus  a  policy  which  had  been  in  force  for  eleven  years 
received,  at  the  first  decennial  distribution  of  profits, 
ten  times  the  annual  bonus  ;  when  it  had  been  in  force 
for  a  second  period  of  ten  years  it  received  a  further 
addition  of  twenty  annual  bonuses,  and  so  on  ;  with 
the  result  that  policies  of  long  duration  received  very 
large  bonuses  indeed 

In  future  the  society  will  value  its  liabilities,  and 
distribute  bonuses,  every  five  years  instead  of  every  ten 
years  as  formerly,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  same 
system  a  slight  readjustment  becomes  necessary.  The 
plan  now  adopted  is  to  give  at  the  first  declaration  of 
bonus  when  the  policy  has  been  six  years  in  force  five 
times  the  annual  rate  of  bonus  declared.  At  the  second 
declaration,  when  the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  eleven 
years,  to  give  a  further  bonus  of  five  times  the  annual 


amount,  this  being  a  bonus  for  half  the  number  of  com¬ 
plete  years  the  policy  has  existed  since  its  commence¬ 
ment.  At  the  third  declaration,  when  the  policy  has 
been  in  force  for  sixteen  years,  it  receives  a  further  bonus 
of  seven  and  a  half  times  the  annual  rate ;  and  at 
the  fourth  declaration,  after  twenty- one  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  the  fresh  addition  is  ten  times  the  annual  rate 
of  bonus.  This  is  essentially  the  same  system  as  the 
old  one  applied  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  quin¬ 
quennial  declaration  of  bonus.  Considering  the  origin 
of  the  system  it  was,  when  originally  settled  upon, 
essentially  just  as  between  different  classes  of  policy¬ 
holders,  and  for  the  class  of  members  which  the 
Equitable  Society  attracts  it  is  still  satisfactory; 
although  it  gives  unduly  large  benefits  to  policies  of 
long  duration,  and  unduly  small  benefits  to  policies  of 
short  duration,  a  practice  which  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  true  principles  of  Mutual  life  assurance.  In 
spite  of  this  theoretical  objection  the  plan  combines  the 
attractions  of  the  tontine  system,  without  exhibiting 
any  of  those  serious  drawbacks  to  tontine  bonuses 
which  we  have  frequently  pointed  out. 

From  another  of  those  Life  offices,  of  which  the 
British  commercial  world  has  reason  to  be  proud,  the 
Equity  and  Law,  we  have  received  a  new  scheme  of 
children’s  assurance.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  wTe 
have  several  times  referred,  and  have  been  at  pains  to 
show  that,  especially  on  the  with-profit  system,  such 
policies  can  only  advantageously  be  taken  with  offices 
of  the  highest  standing  on  account  of  the  very  long 
duration  of  the  contract.  The  system  is  to  effect 
assurance  during  childhood  at  a  very  low  premium 
which  remains  uniform  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  the  policy.  In  the  event  of  death  before  age  21, 
or  other  selected  age,  all  premiums  paid  will  be 
returned  ;  at  age  21  the  policy  commences  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  profits,  and  comes  into  force  for  the  full  amount. 
The  Equity  and  Law  is  an  excellent  society  in  which 
to  take  such  a  policy,  but  the  description  of  the  scheme 
makes  no  mention  of  a  valuable  feature  to  be  found  in 
some  other  policies  of  this  class.  The  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  for  a  small  extra  charge,  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  parent  before  the  child  reaches 
age  21  the  premiums  cease  until  age  21  is  attained. 
Probably  the  Equity  and  Law  would,  if  desired,  make 
a  similar  arrangement,  but  we  think  it  would  enhance 
the  attractions  of  their  policy  if  they  were  to  add  this 
feature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants,  2  December,  1901. 

Sir, — As  an  old  friend  of  Louis  Stevenson,  who 
knew  and  loved  him  well  both  before  and  after  he 
became  “  a  celebrity  ”,  pray  let  me  thank  your  con¬ 
tributor  and  yourself  most  heartily  for  all  that  has  been 
so  admirably  said  concerning  him  in  the  first  leader  of 
your  last  week’s  issue. 

Greatly  as  I  admire  his  work  in  fiction  I  am  at  one 
with  you  (and  with  a  writer  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review ” 
some  years  ago)  that  foolish  adulators  put  him  on  a 
pinnacle  which  was  little  short  of  ridiculous,  although 
undoubtedly  the  mysterious  spirit  that  we  call  Genius 
had  touched  him  with  her  magic  wand.  It  did  him  no 
good,  and  it  made  the  judicious  grieve.  For  the  rest 
“  the  public  world  ”  never  came  to  a  sounder  conclu¬ 
sion  than  when  it  took  him  “  to  be  generous,  to  be 
kind,  to  be  a  gentleman  ”. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  SPHERES  IN 
THEOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  30  November,  1901. 

Sir,  —  The  difficulty  pointed  out  in  your  interesting 
article  to-day  (“University  Lamps  New  and  Old”, 
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Saturday  Review,  30  November,  p.  675)  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  Theology  at  the  Universities  is  very 
real,  but  not  very  serious  ;  at  Cambridge  at  all  events, 
it  seems  to  be  ripe  for  an  easy  solution.  Ample  room  j 
can  be  found  for  the  “  free  ”  study  of  Theology,  with  all 
the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  highest  degrees,  by 
fellowships  and  professorships,  and  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  enter  on  a  tedious,  and  perhaps  embittered, 
agitation  for  removing  all  ecclesiastical  restrictions  in 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity. 

The  regular  theological  examinations  in  the  Univer-  j 
sity,  both  for  honour  and  for  poll  degrees,  are  ; 
organised  as  parts  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  and  the  I 
pursuit  of  Biblical  Science  (with  the  History  of  Dogma) 
is  treated  exactly  like  other  literary  and  historical 
subjects.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  biblical  and 
patristic  work  in  the  University  is  at  present  carried 
on  in  connexion  with  these  examinations  ;  and  here  the 
“  free”  study  of  Theology  holds  the  field.  Those  who 
attain  distinguished  success  in  this,  as  in  other  branches 
of  humane  learning,  would  naturally  proceed  to  the 
Doctorate  in  Letters. 

There  is  also  ample  opportunity  for  the  definite 
exposition  of  the  Christian  Religion,  “  as  this  Church 
and  realm  have  received  the  same  ”,  both  as  to  its 
principles,  its  evidences,  and  its  bearing  on  life  and 
conduct.  No  one  would  wish  that  this  large  field  of 
thought  should  be  ignored  by  the  University,  and  it 
may  surely  be  conveniently  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty  as  at  present  constituted.  The 
proper  work  of  this  faculty  is,  by  long  usage,  post¬ 
graduate,  and  would  naturally  remain  so  ;  though  the 
professors  might  of  course  expect  the  attendance  at 
some  of  their  lectures  of  undergraduates  who  contem¬ 
plate  taking  Holy  Orders. 

The  one  constitutional  change  that  seems  to  be  [ 
desirable,  and  that  would  probably  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  residents,  is  the  assignment  of 
some  professorial  chairs  to  teachers  engaged  in  the 
“free”  study  of  sacred  literature.  One  at  least  of  the  j 
Divinity  Chairs  has  no  clerical  restriction  attached  to 
it ;  but  assent  is  required  to  the  declaration  in  Canon 
XXXVI.  If  such  “tests”  were  removed  as  regards  j 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  the  Norrisian  professor¬ 
ship  and  one  other  divinity  chair,  and  they  were  placed  j 
on  the  same  footing  that  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  holds  at  present,  the  “  free  ”  study  of  Biblical 
Science  would  be  well  provided  for.  Even  after  this 
change,  there  would  be  three  professorships  assigned  j 
to  “  divine  learning”,  and  it  would  still  be  in  a  position  1 
to  have  a  real  hold  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
University. 

Between  the  new  and  the  old  treatment  of  sacred  j 
literature  there  can  be  no  comfortable  compromise  ;  the 
attempt  to  devise  one  could  only  lead  to  the  perpetua-  1 
tion  of  second-rate  Biblical  Science  and  indifferent  : 
theology.  The  difficulty  would  disappear,  however,  if 
the  partition  of  spheres,  which  already  exists,  were  ; 
formally  recognised.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  ! 
either  Biblical  Science  or  the  traditional  Ecclesiastical 
Teaching  should  claim  to  occupy  the  whole  ground, 
exclusively  and  alone. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  T.  P. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

School  Board  for  London,  3  December,  1901, 

Sir, — It  is  commonly  supposed  that  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  next  Education  Bill  will  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  each  county  and  county  borough  of  a  single 
authority  for  primary  and  secondary  education.  I 
venture  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  attending  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  London. 

In  the  first  place  it  involves  the  abolition  of  the 
School  Board  :  for  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  even  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  administration  of  secondary  and 
technical  instruction  should  be  added  to  the  already 
gigantic  burdens  borne  by  that  body.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  School  Board’s  duties  can  be 
obtained  from  the  following  facts,  An  average  week’s 


work  comprises  one  board  meeting,  four  or  five  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  and  about  fifteen  meetings  of  sub¬ 
committees,  representing  at  least  thirty  hours’  work — 
not  to  mention  the  time  spent  in  visiting  schools,  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  duties  of  a  member.  Over 
10,500  teachers  and  500,000  children  are  under  the 
Board’s  control  :  and  its  annual  expenditure  amounts 
to  about  ^3,000,000.  If  the  School  Board  is  abolished, 
what  other  body  is  capable  of  undertaking  this  work? 

Some  people  argue  that  because  the  County  Council 
conducts  its  technical  education  satisfactorily  the 
whole  work  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  can 
be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  of  glorified 
Technical  Education  Board.  The  Technical  Education 
Board  sits  for  an  hour  or  two  once  a  fortnight,  I 
believe.  You  might  as  well  contend  that  because  a  man 
is  a  successful  grocer,  it  would  be  safe  to  transfer  to 
him  the  management  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 
It  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  to  place  this  additional 
burden  upon  a  committee  of  the  County  Council,  or 
even  upon  the  Council  itself  who  have  already  as  much 
business  as  they  can  cope  with.  Others  propose  to 
entrust  this  work  to  the  borough  councils — and  pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  one  or  two  of  these  councils 
capable  of  the  undertaking.  But  very  few  people 
would  seriously  contend  that  the  majority  of  these 
bodies  are  fit  for  educational  administration. 

Then  again  others  propose  the  County  Council  as  a 
central  authority,  with  machinery  for  devolving  large 
portions  of  their  duties  upon  the  borough  councils. 
But  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  practical  statement  of  the 
functions  which  can  be  so  devolved  as  materially  to 
relieve  the  central  body  :  nor  is  it  proved  where  the 
local  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  with  time  and 
ability  to  perform  these  important  but  unappreciated 
and  unremunerated  services.  If  then  no  existing 
authority  is  equal  to  the  work,  some  new  body  must 
be  created,  or  the  duties  must  be  performed  by  two 
separate  bodies.  In  respect  of  higher  education  the 
weight  of  argument  is  against  an  educational  body 
elected  “  ad  hoc  ”  :  whilst  on  the  other  hand  elementary 
instruction,  being  compulsory,  demands  the  direct  (or, 
at  any  rate,  indirect)  representation  of  the  people — 
and  these  two  principles  can  hardly  be  reconciled  in 
one  body.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  to  upset  the 
School  Board  system,  without  any  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  good  parts  of  its  work  will  be  successfully 
carried  on,  would  be  disastrous. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  rather  in  the  reform 
than  in  the  abolition  of  the  School  Board.  We  are  tired 
of  hearing  that  our  failure  in  commercial  rivalry  with 
other  nations  is  due  to  our  deficiencies  in  education.  If 
our  present  system  is  to  blame,  it  is  not  because  our 
elementary  machinery  is  at  fault,  but  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  organised  secondary  system.  The 
London  School  Board  is  a  much-abused  body — but 
when  the  accusations  against  it  emerge  from  the 
crucible  of  proof,  two  serious  complaints  alone  stand 
forth  :  one  is  bad  economy,  the  other  is  trespass  upon 
regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  elementary  teaching. 
Economical  administration  is  and  always  must  be  im¬ 
possible  so  long  as  the  spending  power  is  unlimited. 
Trespass  will  always  continue  where  boundaries  are 
undefined. 

Let  us  then  reform  our  system  (1)  by  placing  some 
limit,  capable  of  readjustment  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
expenditure  per  child  ;  and  (2)  by  defining  elementary 
education  rightly.  If  we  can  have  a  code  at  all,  we 
can  surely  have  one  which  rightly  discerns  the  limit  of 
elementary  teaching.  It  will  simplify  matters  and 
relieve  the  pressure  of  work,  if  the  School  Board  is 
in  future  elected  from  smaller  areas,  consisting,  say, 
of  three  members  for  each  Borough,  and  three  each 
for  the  City  and  Westminster  ;  this  would  increase  the 
number  of  members  by  about  thirty.  It  should  also 
sit  for  five  or  seven  years  instead  of  three  to  avoid  too 
frequent  elections — and  its  work  should  be  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  purely  elementary  teaching. 

A  new  secondary  authority  should  be  called  into 
existence,  composed  thus 

(«)  One-third  members  of  the  County  Council. 

(b)  One-third  members  of  the  School  Board. 

(c)  One-third  nominated  by  the  Universities  or  other 
independent  communities. 
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and  their  History  traced.  By  Joseph  Jacobs 
With  about  300  Illustrations  by  Richard  Heighway 


***  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Presentation  post-free  on  application. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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The  Religious  Tract  Society’s  List.  w.  thacker  &  co. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  HENRY  A.  HARPER. 

Super  royal  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net  (by  post,  6s.  5d.). 

AIM  ARTIST’S  WALKS  IN  BIBLE 
LANDS. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  55  other  Illustrations  from  drawings  by 

the  Author. 

Churchman. — “  Of  real  interest  to  the  Bible  student.” 

St.  James's  Gazette “  The  illustrations  are  excellent.” 

Literature. — “A  pleasantly  written,  reverent,  and  often  suggestive  volume,  with 
numerous  excellent  sketches.” 


BY  THE  LATE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net  (by  post  6s.  4d.). 

THE  STORY  OF  SOME  ENGLISH 
SHIRES. 

By  the  late  MANDEI.L  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Author  of  “  Queen  Elizabeth,”  “  A  History  of  the  Papacy,”  &c. 
Times.—"  Few  historians  have  paid  more  attention  than  Dr.  Creighton  to  local 
history  in  its  larger  aspects.  Few  possess  a  happier  gift  of  exhibiting  the  particular 
history  of  each  county  or  district  alike  in  its  local  characteristics  and  in  its  organic 
relation  to  the  large  history  of  England.  He  never  forgets  the  relation  of  part  to 
whole,  nor  overlooks  the  individuality  which  belongs  to  the  part." 


“A  delightful  Christmas  Gift  Book  for  Nature  lovers.” 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net  (by  post,  5s.  4<1. ) 

WOODLAND,  FIELD,  AND  SHORE 

Wild  Nature  depicted  with  Pen  and  Camera. 

By  OLIVER  G.  PIKE, 

Author  of  “  In  Bird-Land  w  ith  Field-Glass  and  Camera.” 

With  2  Coloured  Plates  and  101  Engravings  of  Birds,  Animals,  and  Insects,  from 
Photographs  taken  direct  from  Nature  by  the  author. 

Spectator.  11  A  very  pretty  book,  the  author  has  seen  many  curious  things 
reveale  only  to  the  patient  and  careful  observer  of  nature  ;  evidently  also  he 
knows  how  to  describe  what  he  sees.” 

Academy. — “A  most  attractive,  even  fascinating,  book.” 

A  mate.’!:-  Photographer.—  "  Every  lover  of  nature  should  possess  it,  for  it  is 
pleasant  reading  and  eminently-  instructive.” 


Published  by 

the  religious  tract  society,  incorporated, 

56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Illustrated  Lists  of  Gift  Books  and  Prizes  Gratis . 


WHYTE-MELYILLE  S  WORKS.  An  Edition 

de  Luxe.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  volumes  are  printed  from  new  type  on  hand-made  paper,  specially  manu¬ 
factured  for  this  edition,  and  handsomely  bound  in  buckram,  with  gilt  tops. 
Demy  Svo.  Coloured  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  Full-page  Illustrations 
by  well-known  Artists.  Complete  Sets,  24  vols.  Jin  12s.  net. 

“  The  edition  has  everything  to  recommend  it  externally.” — The  T lines. 

“  These  tasteful  buckram  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  matter  in  them.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  These  capital  books . the  work  of  a  born  story-teller.” — St.J ames’s  Gazette. 

“  Fulfills  every  requirement  of  the  book-lover,  in  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and 
binding.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Has  every  claim  to  be  considered  an  Edition  de  Luxe.” — Truth. 

“  The  pleasant  setting  of  this  handsome  edition.” — Spectator. 

“  An  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  deceased  sportsman's  truly  delightful  works.” 

The  Critic. 

LAYS  OF  IND.  Comic,  Satirical,  and  Descriptive 

Poems,  illustrative  of  Anglo-Indian  Life.  By“ALiijH  Cheem.”  Illustrated 
by  the  Author,  Lionel  Inglis,  R.  A.  Sterndale,  and  others.  Tenth  Edition. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL.  By 

Eha.  With  80  Illustrations  by  R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of 
“  Mammalia  in  India.”  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  TRIBES  ON  MY  FRONTIER.  An 

Indian  Naturalist’s  Foreign  Policy.  By  Eiia.  Author  of  “  A  Naturalist  on 
the  Prowl,”  &c.  With  50  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Macrae.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cloth,  6s. 

BEHIND  THE  BUNGALOW.  By  Eha,  Author 

of  “Tribes  on  my  Frontier,”  and  “A  Naturalist  on  the  Prowl,”  &c.  With 
^3  clever  Sketches  by  the  Illustrator  of  “  The  Tribes.”  Fifth  Edition. 
Cloth,  6s. 

ECHOES  OF  OLD  CALCUTTA.  A  most 

interesting  Series  of  Sketches  of  Calcutta  Life,  chiefly  towards  the  Close  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  H.  E.  Busteed,  M.D.,  C.I.E.  Thiid  Edition,  carefully 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

ONOOCOOL  CHUNDER  MOOKERJEE.  A 

Memoir  of  the  late  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookcrjee.  By  M.  Mookergee. 
Fifth  Edition.  121110.  sewed,  2s. 

TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  IN  INDIA.  Being 

the  Tour  of  Sri  Ali  Baba,  K.C.B.  By  George  Aberigh-Mackay.  Sixth  and 
enlarged  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


DAMAGES : 


A  Story  of  the 
Stage.  6s. 


AT  ALL  LLBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

ROMANCE  OF  A  HAREM:  A  Story  founded 

on  Fact.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Clarence  Forestier-Walker. 
Crown  Svo.  crimson  art  vellum,  with  flaps,  lettered  in  white  and  tied  with  white 
satin  ribbon.  5s.  net. 

CYNTHIA  S 
CYNTHIA'S 

By  REGINALD  TURNER. 

“  A  brighttale.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  A  charming  and  powerful  story.” — To-day. 

“  Genuine  wit.  Exceedingly  amusing.”— The  Candid  Friend. 

A  £tory  in  which  wit,  humour,  farce,  and  sarcasm  are  admirably  blended— a 
extravaganza  brimful  of  fun,  and  showing  considerable  power  in  the  management  1 
dialogue,  a-  well  as  in  character  drawing.  The  author  appears  to  be  what  tl 
I-  rench  call  a  blagueur,  and  treats  the  affairs  of  stage-life  and  society  with 
polished  and  easy  cynicism  that  evokes  a  smile  and  compels  us  to  read  on  Th 
story  from  beginning  to  end  is  sprightly  and  vivacious,  contains  many  quaint  touch, 
of  observation,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  book." — Daily  Telegraph. 

AND  AFTERWARDS  ?  ”  By  Mrs 

(  Harold  E.  Gorst,  Author  of  “Possessed  of  Devils.”  6s 
Very  brightly  wr-tten,  and  full  of  pathos  and  fun,  with  a  tinge  of  not  ver 
serious  cymusm  about  it.  It  gives  capital  lifelike  sketches  of  many  aspects  of  tb 
London  v  orld,  obviously  drawn  by  a  writer  who  knows  it  well,  at  plav  and  in  il 
deeper  moments.”— Saturday  Review.  y 

THE  IDEALIST:  By 

3s.  6d. 

BACK  TO  LILAC-LAND 

Life.  By  a  well-known  Author.  6s. 

(This  book  is  the  most  daring  and  most  realistic  story  of  the  stage  ever  publish 
i  '.vrjtten  ?y,a  well-known  London  Journalist,  who  has  a  very  wide  and  intima 
knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs,  both  before  and  behind  the  scenes.  Though 
rea hstic  work,  it  is  not  a  depressing  and  morbid  study,  but  a  powerful,  vigorou 
’  ,  dramatic,  yet  bright  and  entertaining,  tale,  which  will  keep  the  reader  inte 
ested  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.) 

wrTtte\CM^h.eCletlrteSc°ott.0ntrad:C£  **  that  “  Back  t0  Lilac-Land" 

AN  IDOL  OF  BRONZE:  A  Tale  of  Mexicc 

By  Louise  Palmer  Heaven,  Author  of  “Chata  and  Cbinita."  3s.  6d. 

LAD Y  OF  THE  ICE  :  An  Interesting  Stor 

of  Alpine  Adventure.  By  Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe.  Cloth  6s 

THE  CIGARETTE  SMOKER.  By  C.  Range 

Gull.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd.  J 

(Cigarette  smoking  has  increased  over  120  per  cent,  during  the  last  six  years  ar 
many  cases  cf  homicidal  mania  have  been  traced  to  exlessive  consumption 
cigarettes.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  mania  ti 
result  being  a  powerful  and  thrilling  story.)  y  mania,  tt 

LEW  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATIOl 

Condor. :  GREENING  &  Co.,  Etd.  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cro1 

Road,  W.C. 


Grove  Johnson.  Cloth 
a  Story  of  Theatric 


MESSRS.  MACLEHOSE’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  with  41  Illustrations  from  contemporary  sources, 

6s.  net. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
MONARCHY. 

By  SOPHIA  H.  MacLEHOSE. 

“  This  is  one  of  those  too  infrequent  works  which  really  accomplishes  its  purpose. 
Miss  MacLehose  has  set  out  to  supply  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  immediately  preceding  period.  As  she  says,  there  is 
abundant  material,  but  no  simple  yet  detailed  account  of  it.  Such  an  account  she 
has  attempted  to  supply,  and  has  succeeded.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TALES  FROM  SPENSER. 

Chosen  from  the  “  Fairie  Queene.”  Fcap.  8vo.  art  linen,  3s.  6d.  ;  cheap  edition,  in 
paper  boards,  is.  6d. 

“  The  book  could  not  have  been  better  executed  had  it  been  the  work  of  the 
Lambs.” — Saturday  Review. 


RUSSCiN  AT  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle. 

Crown  8vo.  with  ro  full-page  Illustrations,  5s.  net. 

“  His  book  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  great  man’s  memory.” — Spectator. 

LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

Second  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  32  Full-page  Illustrations.  10s.  net. 

LIFE  AND  NATURE  AT  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  TENNYSONS.  Second  Edition, 

With  16  Full-page  Plates.  5s.  net. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

PRO  PATRIA  ET  REGINA.  Being  Poems 

From  Nineteenth  Century  Writers  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  issued  in 
aid  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra’s  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailois.  Col¬ 
lected  and  Edited  by  Prof.  Knight,  St.  Andrews.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


JAMES  MACLEHOSE  AND  SONS, 
Publishers  to  the  University  Glasgow. 

London  and  New  York:  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd. 
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DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59  LONG  ACRE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HAWTHORN  AND  LAVENDER  :  a  LYRIC 

SEQUENCE,  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Ernest  Henley.  Demy  8vo. 
printed  at  the  Constable  Press  on  Hand-made  Paper,  cloth,  top  gilt,  6s. 

'***  In  addition  to  the  Hawthorn  and  Lavender  Sequence  this  Volume  contains 
the  London  Types,  the  Prologues  to  Beau  Austin  and  Admiral  Guinea,  the 
Memorial  Verses  on  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  It  is  issued  in  the  format  and  Typo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Poems  (1898),  and  the  Two  Volumes  comprise  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Henley’s 
Poetical  Work  as  definitely  revised  by  him. 

The  first  Edition  of  HAWTHORN  and  LAVENDER  has  already  been 
practically  taken  up,  and  immediate  application  is  necessary  to  secure  Copies. 
A  Second  Edition  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  by  the  15th  inst. 


Previous  Works  of  Mr.  Henley  published  by  Mr.  Nutt. 
A  BOOK  OF  VERSES.  Fifth  Edition.  i6mo. 

xvi-175  pp.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  VOLUNTARIES,  and  other  Verses. 

Second  Edition.  i6mo.  xii-130  pp.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

***  These  Two  Volumes  are  reprinted,  with  Additions,  Omissions,  and  Modifica¬ 
tions,  in 

POEMS.  Small  demy  8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  1900. 

With  Photogravure  of  the  Author’s  Bust  by  Rodin.  Cloth,  6s. 

FOR  ENGLAND’S  SAKE.  Verses  and  Songs 

in  Time  of  War.  Small  4to.  1900,  sewed,  is. 

VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS.  Essays  in  Apprecia¬ 
tion.  Vol.  I.  LI1ERATURE.  Second  Edition.  i6ino.  xii-228  pp.  cloth,  top 
gilt,  5s.  net. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.” 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED.  By 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  Square  crown  8vo.  fancy  cloth,  6s.  net. 

"a*  This  new  work  of  the  writer  of  genius  to  whom  we  owe  the  finest  animal 
stories  in  all  literature,  includes  everything  written  since  the  author’s  last  book, 
whether  iuedited  or  published  in  serial  form.  Whilst  in  general  appearance  and 
get-up  it  resembles  “Wild  Animals  I  have  Known  ”_(6s.  net),  of  which  over  100,000 
copies  have  been  called  for  by  the  English-speaking  world  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  it  is  even  more  fully  and  richly  illustrated  with  the  author's  own 
inimitable  drawings. 

The  first  large  English  edition  has  practically  been  ordered  in  advance  by  the 
Book  Trade,  and  a  Second  Issue  is  in  active  preparation,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ready  before  the  end  of  November,  The  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  Plates 
make  it  impossible  to  hurry  production.  Purchasers  who  wish  to  secure  Copies 
before  Christmas  should  at  once  order  from  their  Bookseller. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

KATE  GREENAWAY’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  DAY  IN  A  CHILD’S  LIFE.  Music  by  Miles  B. 

Foster.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours.  Post-tto.  Picture  bevelled  boards, 
cloth  back,  3s.  6d. 

UNDER  THE  WINDOW.  Pictures  and  Rhymes  for 

Children.  64  pages,  printed  in  Colours.  Post  4to.  Varnished  Picture  boards, 
cloth  back,  3s.  6d. 

MARIGOLD  GARDEN.  Pictures  and  Rhymes. 

Printed  in  Colours.  Post  4to.  Varnished  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  ANN,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jane  and  Ann 

Tavlok.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours.  Medium  8vo.  64  pages.  Cloth  gilt, 
3s.  6d.  Also  picture  boards,  cloth  back.  Price  2s.(6d. 

Price  2S.  each. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  By  Bret 

Harte.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth  gilt. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  ;  or,  the  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 

With  48  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo.  Canvas  cloth,  lattice  work  cover. 

A  APPLE  PIE.  With  each  Letter  of  the  Alphabet 

’  illustrated  in  Colours.  Post  4to.  oblong  boards,  cloth  back. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.” 

TWO  LITTLE  PILGRIMS’  PROGRESS.  A  Story  of 

the  City  Beautiful.  By  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett.  With  12  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.  In  square  medium  8vo.  Cloth  gilt. 

“  Thislast  book  is  sweetest  and  strongest  of  all  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  given  us.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  CLAUDE.  By  Edgar  Pickering. 

With  6  Full-page  Plates  and  Initial  Letters  specially  designed  by  Lancelot 
Speed.  Large  crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  capital  story  written  with  much  vigour  and  is  very  well  illustrated. 

Standard. 


MY  FRIEND  ANNE:  A  Story  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  By  Jessie  Armstrong.  With  Original  Illustrations  by  G.  Demain 

Hammond,  R.I.  ...... 

“  The  glimpse  afforded  of  popular  customs  and  scenes  in  the  sixteenth  century 
are  both  vivid  and  instructive.  The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  of  a  superior 
order."— Western  Daily  Press. 

THE  NURSERY  RHYME  BOOK.  With  upwards  of 

JO0  Drawings  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Andrew  Lang.  In  medium  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

“  There  are  dozens  of  these  capital  drawings,  and  each  one  has  some  special 
grace  or  humour  of  its  own,  the  result  being  a  volume  which,  while  affording  huge 
delight  to  the  little  people,  may  also  be  enjoyed  by  their  art  and  humour-loving 
elders  ."—Court  fournal. 

A  Complele  Catalogue  may  be  had post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher . 

London  •  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  Chandos  House,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  and  New  York. 


H.  VIRTUE  &  CO/S 

NEW  LIS  T. 


“  Unusually  elegant  in  appearance  and  inexpensive.”— A  theneeum. 

In  cloth.  Price  2s.  net  per  Volume. 

Each  in  a  box  for  sending  away  as  a  Christinas  Present. 

TURNER  HOUSE  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  MACDONALD. 

NOW  READY. 

BRET  HARTE’S  TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS  AND 

SELECTED  VERSE. 

THACKERAY’S  HENRY  ESMOND. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  HUMOROUS  VERSE.  Edited  by 

Theodore  A.  Cook. 

BALZAC’S  PERE  CORIOT.  (New  Translation.) 

“A  bold  stroke  in  the  way  of  publishing  that  thoroughly  de?erves  to  meet  with 

the  favour  of  the  public . Admirably  printed . bound  in  a  dainty  and  handy 

shape  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  ” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  format  adopted  is  strikingly  original  and  attractive,  being  a  bold,  yet 
delicate  effect  in  black,  whice,  and  red.”—  Academy. 

“  A  most  delightful  series  of  reprints.” — Gentlewoman. 


OUR  FAMOUS  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 

Price  2s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Japan  Paper  Editon  (limited),  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORK  OF 

B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A. 

By  LEWIS  LUSK. 

Being  the  ART  ANNUAL  for  1901,  or  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER  of  the  ART  JOURNAL. 

With  3  Full-page  Plates  :  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LLUGWY,  TtNTERN 
AbBEY,  and  ENGLISH  COTTAGE  HOMES,  and  about  So  other  Illus¬ 
trations. 


Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME 
FOR  1901. 

With  about  500  Illustrations  and  13  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &c. 

“  Appears  in  a  gay  crimson  cover  of  new  design,  very  effective  and  beautifully 

printed,  and  the  volume  very  fittingly  inaugurates  a  new  series . one  of  the 

most  beautiful  of  table  books.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


LONDON’S  RIVER,  1900. 

Original  Etching  by  W.  L.  WYLLIE,  A.R.A. 

A  copy  of  the  large  original  etching  at  the  nominal  sum  of  2s.  can  be  obtained, 
carriage  paid  or  post  free,  on  the  conditions  mentioned  on  voucher  inserted  in  all 
copies  of  The  Art  Journal  Volume  for  1901. 


Demy  4to.  cloth  gilt  extra,  £2  2s.  net. 

PALACES,  PRISONS,  AND  REST¬ 
ING  PLACES  OF  MARY  QUEEN 
OF  SCOTS. 

By  MICHAEL  MYERS  SHOEMAKER. 

Revised  for  the  Press  by 
THOMAS  ALLAN  CROAL,  F.S.A  (Scot.). 

Illustrated  with  8  Photogravure  Plates,  24  Full-page  Illustrations  printed  on 
plate  paper,  and  many  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  text,  including  hitherto  un¬ 
published  Portraits  of  Mary  and  Francis  II. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe  will  also  be  issued  containing  an  additional  Illustration  in 
colours  from  the  Portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Cloudr,  in  the  P»ibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  This  Special  Edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  375  numbered  copies  at 
5s.  net  each. 


Companion  Volume  to  “  Book  Prices  Current.” 

[, Immediately , 

Demy  8vo.  about  600  pp.  30s.  net. 

ART  SALES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Cnri'cnt  Prices  of  Pictures  and  Engravings. 

Being  a  record  of  the  Prices  obtained  at  Auction  for  Pictures  and  Prints  sold 
during  1901,  with  Notes,  References,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Compiled  and  Annotated  by  J.  H.  SLATER,  Editor  of  “  Book  Prices  Current.” 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  and  with  new  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  15s.  net. 

Uniform  with  “  The  Highland  Tav.” 

THE  RIVIERA. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D. 

OPINIONS  REGARDING  PREVIOUS  EDITIONS. 

“  The  best  of  the  numerous  descriptive  ami  illustrated  books  on  the  Riviera.” 

Saturday  Review. 

“  An  almost  indispensable  companion  to  sojourners  on  the  Riviera.” — The  Times. 


Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

New  Edition.  New  Binding  Design  and  New  Photogravure  Frontispiece  after 
Percy  Robertson.  With  46  Illustrations  and  2  Maps. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  WAY 

From  Winchester  to  Canterbury. 

By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady). 

“  A  really  good  book,  well  written  and  well  illustrated. . Readers  will  find  in  the 

author  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  and  historical  associations  of  her 
theme.” — Spectator. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAfVI  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAUL, 

AUTHOR  OF  “MEN  AND  LETTERS.” 

Standard. — “  The  writer  brings  to  a  focus,  with  enviable  lucidity  and  no  waste 
of  words,  the  life  of  a  man  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  in  the  thick  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Paul  writes  with  moderation  and  candour.” 

Daily  Chronicle. —  “  As  a  political  record,  Mr.  Paul’s  summary  is  excellent.  It  is 
lucid  ;  it  is  substantially  accurate  ;  and,  though  sympathetic  (as  every  biography 

ought  to  be),  it  is  in  the  main  impartial . Given  the  conditions,  the  work  could 

not  have  been  better  done.” 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

NOTICE.— THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION  IS  EXHAUSTED. 

A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  WILL  BE  READY  NEXT  MONDAY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORO  RUSSELL  OF  KSLLQWEH. 

By  R.  BARRY  O’BRIEN,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,” 
“  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland,”  &c.  With  a  Portrait.  Large  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Westminster  Gazette. — “One  brief  vivid  and  masterly  volume  conveying  the 
character  of  the  man  as  surely  and  forcibly  as  Mr.  Sargent  does  in  the  portrait 
which  is  reproduced  for  the  frontispiece...  We  hazard  a  guess  that  this  book  will 
be  read  when  the  biographies  of  most  lawyers  are  dust  and  waste  paper.” 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  MUTINY.  By 

W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.  LL.D.,  &c.,  Author  of  “Deeds  that  Won  the 
Empire,”  ‘‘  Fights  for  the  Flag,”  “  Wellington’s  Men,”  &c.  With  8  Portraits 
and  4  Maps,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Scotsman. — “  It  is  a  fine  book,  and  no  better  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
boys  this  Christmastide.” 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.  A  Two  Years’ 

Record,  1899-1901.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  14th  Impression  (COMPLET¬ 
ING  OVER  53,000  COPIES  PRINTED).  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

This  Edition  is  as  complete  as  possible.  It  forms  a  record  of  the  two  years  of 
warfare  which  expired  on  October  nth,  and  gives  the  first  connected  account, 
largely  derived  from  private  sources,  of  the  operations  of  the  last  year  in  South 
Africa. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  AMD  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

By  JAMES  LONG,  Author  of  “  British  Dairy  Farming,”  “  Farming  in  a 
Small  Way,”  “The  Story  of  the  Farm,”  “  Our  Food  Supply,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

GHOST  BEREFT,  and  other  Stories  and 

Studies  in  Verse.  By  JANE  BARLOW,  Author  of  “  Irish  Idylls,”  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ORPHEUS  IN  THRACE,  and  other  Poems. 

By  the  late  JOHN  BYRNE  LEICESTER  WARREN,  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Bound  in  white  buckram.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


IMPORTANT  NEW"  NOVELS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS,” 
“THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST,”  &c. 


COUNT  HANNIBAL.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman, 

Author  of  “  The  New  Rector,”  “  The  Castle  Inn,”  &c.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Illustrated  London  News. — “  There  can  be  little  dispute  that  Mr.  Stanley 

Wey man’s  new  novel  is  his  best  piece  of  story-telling . He  has  proved  once  more 

that  in  this  field  of  romance  he  is  far  superior  to  his  competitors.” 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MARCHIONESS.  By 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  “The  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  EXHAUSTED.  SECOND  IMPRESSION  NEXT  WEEK. 

Scotsman.— tl A  fine,  brisk,  humorous,  simple  and  healthy  story.” 

Globe. — “  Very  much  above  the  average,  and  very  well  worth  reading.” 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  DECEMBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS. 


THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  I.  THE  FIRST  VISIT 
(November  1852— April  1853>. 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson. 
With  5  text  Illustrations  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  two  Water-colour  Sketches 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  MISFORTUNE. 

By  Miss  Philippa  Bridges. 
‘•OMBRES  CHINOISES.”  By 

Austin  Dobson. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD.  By  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson. 

OLD  NAVAL  FAMILIES.  By 

William  Laird  Clowes. 


THE  READING  PUBLIC.  By 

Andrew  Lang  and  “  X,”  a  Work¬ 
ing  Man. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.— XII.  DELHI  :  RETRI¬ 
BUTION.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett,  LL.D. 

A  LONDONER'S  LOG-BOOK.  XI. 
THE  RUBY  MINES  OF  UPPER 
BURMA.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Paget. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 
PRODIGAL.  By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  34-36. 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


***  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  unit  be  happy  to  send  a  copy  of  their 
Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS 

H.  C.  WELLS’S  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

THIRD  EDITION  NEXT  WEEK. 

ANTICIPATIONS  of  the  Reaction  of 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress  upon  Human  Life  and  Thought.  By  II.  G. 
Wells,  Author  of  “  The  Time  Machine,”  “  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,”  & c. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

This  hook  is  no  mere  miscellany  of  haphazard  prophecies,  but  a  closely  reasoned 
criticism  of  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  century,  and  in  particular  of  the  pro¬ 
babilities  and  possibility  of  a  great  revolutionary  movement  of  a  new  type  arising 
out  of  the  political  and  social  disorganisation  of  the  present  time. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  “  This  is  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  book,  and 
not  brilliant  merely,  hut  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  profound  scientific  and  historic 

knowledge . This  earnest  and  profound  study.” 

EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

DIARIES  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK 

DURING  THE  CAMPAIGNS  of  1866  and  1870-71,  and  his  Journeys  to  the 
East  and  to  Spain.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frances  A.  Welby. 
Demy  Svo.  12s.  net. 

The  World  says  “  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  value.  They 
afford  an  insight  into  the  character,  the  varied  gifts,  the  ideals,  and  the  aims  of  their 
lamented  author,  such  as  no  biographer  could  have  supplied.” 

LONDON’S  CABS  AND  ’BUSES. 

OMNIBUSES  AND  CABS:  Their  Origin  and 

History.  By  Henry  Charles  Moore.  With  Illustrations  from  rare  old  En¬ 
gravings,  Prints,  and  Photographs..  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Moore's  book  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  history  both  of  the  cab  and  of  the 
omnibus,  and  his  text  is  made  all  the  more  intelligible  and  interesting  by  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  accompany  it.” —  Globe. 

A  HANDSOME  BOOK  FOR  PRESENTATION. 

GEORGE  GISSING’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  THE  IONIAN  SEA.  By  George  Gissing. 

With  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous  others  in  Black  and  White. 
Small  4to.  16s. 

Eloquent,  dainty,  charming,  delicate,  vivid,  fascinating,  atti active,  poetical, 
delightful,  beautiful,  valuable,  elegant,  refined,  learned,  shrewd,  enthusiastic, 
distinctive,  powerful,  joyous. 

STEPHEN  CRANE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  With  eight 
full-page  Illustrations  by  John  Sloan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  series  of  vigorous  pictures  of  battles  forming  this  volume  was  among  the  very 
last  work  done  by  the  gifted  author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  and  com¬ 
prises  some  of  his  best  writing. 

TWO  HANDSOME  GIFT  BOOKS. 

FANCY  FAR-LAND.  A  Collection  of  Stories  for 

Young  People.  By  Myra  Hamilton.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
H.  E.  Millar,  M.  Miles,  J.  Watkins,  and  others.  Square  crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
The  Standard  says  : — “  A  notable  volume  of  charmingly  told  fairy  tales.  ’ 
Literature  says  : — “An  original,  graceful  collection.” 

The  World  says  : — “  A  very  charming  collection.” 

FACT  AND  FABLE.  By  Effie  Johnson,  Author 

of  “In  the  Fire  and  Other  Fancies.”  With  Illustrations  by  Olive  Allen. 
Crown  4to.  6s. 

The  Bookman  says  “  Miss  Johnson’s  delicate,  graceful  wrapping  up  of  Truth 
in  a  glittering  mist  of  her  own  imaginings  is  wholly  charming,  and  Miss  Allen's 
illustrations  are  exquisite  examples  of  black  and  white  work.” 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  “ZOO.” 

WILD  ANIMALS  SN  CAPTIVITY.  Being  an 

Account  of  the  Habits,  Food,  Management,  and  Treatment  of  the  Beasts  and 
Birds  at  the  “  Zoo.”  By  A.  D.  Bartlett,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  T.  Elwes,  and  Portraits.  Third  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  An  eminently  readable  volume . One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  its  class 

that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  instructive.” 

A  thencpum. 

BARTLETTS  LIFE  AMONG  WILD  BEASTS 

IN  THE  “ZOO.”  Being  a  Continuation  of  “Wild  Animals  in  Captivity.” 
By  A.  D.  Bartlett.  Illustrated.  Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Bartlett's  books  contain  more  than  natural  history.  They  are  the  records 
of  one  man  s  relations  with  animals— relations  the  most  kindly,  the  most  honour¬ 
able.” — A  cade  my. 


IMPORTANT  NOVELS. 

BY  GEORGE  GISSING. 

OUR  FRsEND  THE  CHARLATAN.  A 

Novel.  By  George  Gissing.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  ITALY.  By  Maurice 

Hewlett,  Author  of  “  The  Forest  Lovers,”  & c.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

BY  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

THE  DIVINE  ADVENTURE;  IONA;  BY 

SUNDOWN  SHORES.  Studies  in  Spiritual  History.  By  Fiona 
Macleod,  Author  of  “  The  Washer  of  the  Ford,”  “  The  Dominion  of  Dreams,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIST.  Third  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT.  Ninth  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

With  78  Illustrations  Reproduced  from  Etchings  by  Thomas  Stothard  and  E.  F. 
Burney,  and  a  Portrait  of  Richardson. 

In  20  vols.  small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  in  cloth,  and  3s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
in  leather  and  in  half-calf.  Comprising 

PAMELA.  CLARISSA  HARLOWE.  SIR  CHARLES  CRANDISON. 

#  “  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  done  good  service  to  literature  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  pretty  edition  of  Richardson.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Miss  McKenna’s  preface  is  a  perfect  piece  of  work.” 

Dr.  Garnett ,  in  Bookman. 

“  In  issuing  this  edition  in  complete  form,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have 
rendered  distinct  service  not  only  to  the  student  of  the  eighteenth-century  litera¬ 
ture,  but  to  the  general  public . No  daintier  set  could  be  desired.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

“Complete,  attractive,  beautiful  edition.”— Academy. 

PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


London:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY.  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

LINKS  WITH  THE  PAST. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BAGOT. 

With  Photogravure  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

World.  Few  books  of  its  kind  that  have  lately  appeared  have  been  so  enter* 
taming  and  so  full  of  interest  as  this,  which  while  it  only  professes  to  offer  passing 
glimpses  of  bygone  days,  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  and  vivid  record  of  social  life 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  than  many  works  of  greater  pretensions.” 

Morning  Post.  “  These  ‘  Links  with  the  Past  ’  are  well  worth  reading,  for  not 
only  do  they  introduce  you  to  many  agreeable  personalities,  but  they  illumine  in 
unexpected  quarters  a  past  that  is  fast  vanishing  beyond  the  reach  of  personal 
recollections.” 


WITH  RIMINCTON. 

By  L.  MARCH  FHILLIPPS, 

Lately  Captain  in  Rimington’s  Guides. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

FIRST  REVIEW. 

.  Sheffield  Telegraph. — “  One  of  the  brightest  and  best  and  most  thought-suggest¬ 
ing  of  the  works  about  the  war.” 


MEMORIALS  OF  DEAN  LAKE.  Edited 

by  Katharine  Lake.  With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Rawlinson.  With 
Portrait,  demy  8vo.  16s. 

IMPERIUM  ET  LIBERTAS.  By  Bernard 

Holland.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — “  The  book  is  one  which  it  will  be  the  desire,  we  may  perhaps  say 
the  necessity,  of  every  student  of  the  higher  politics  of  the  Empire  to  read 
carefully.”  *:  < 

Times. — “  A  good  book  upon  a  great  subject.  Mr.  Holland’s  book  ought  to  be 
widely  read  and  seriously  considered.” 

Third  Impression. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE  TRANS- 

VAAL  WAR.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  recently  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  News.”  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd 

Morgan,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol,  Author  of  “  Animal 
Life  and  Intelligence,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

FIRST  SERIES,  New  Edition,  with  additional  Plates,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
SECOND  SERIES,  largs  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIE- 

TET1CS.  By  R.  Hutchison,  M.D.Edin.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital.  Third  Impression,  illustrated,  demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

KING  EDWARD’S  COOKERY  BOOK.  By 

Florence  A.  George,  Teacher  of  Cookery  in  King  Edward’s  Schools,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  FIERY  DAWN.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge, 

Author  of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces.”  6s. 

Spectator. — “  Uncommon  and  fascinating.” 

World. — “  Vividly  interesting  on  its  historic,  romantic,  and  biographical  sides.” 


CYNTHIA’S  WAY.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Sidgwick.  Second  Impression.  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “All  who  like  an  entertaining  story,  well  written  and  full  of 
excellent  characterisation,  should  make  haste  to  read  it.” 


THE  ARBITER.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  6s. 

Onlooker.  —  “  Brimful  of  cleverness.” 

British  Weekly.—  ‘  A  very  charming  and  delightful  love-story.” 


CASTING  OF  NETS.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

6s.  [ Eighth  impression. 


T’  BACCA  QUEEN.  By  T.  Wilson  Wilson. 

6  s. 


MR.  ELLIOTT.  By  I.  O.  Ford.  6s. 


HALF  MY  LIFE.  By  Captain  Hickman.  6s. 


TWO  BABES  IN  “THE  CITY.”  By  C. 

Seton  and  E.  Wilbraham.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Yorkshire  Post. — “A  really  humorous  book.  A  woman’s  counierpart  of  1  Tfcrpee 
Men  in  a  Boat.’  ” 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strands 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  7  DECEMBER ,  1901. 

FROM  HAYMAKER  TO  HEROINE. 

“The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.”  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale. 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  32s.  net. 

E  (Fox)  left  Lady  Sarah  at  Holland  House,  where 
she  appeared  every  morning  in  a  field  close  to 
the  great  road  (where  the  king  passed  on  horseback)  in 
a  fancied  habit  making  hay.”  It  is  a  pastoral  vignette 
in  high  life  from  Horace  Walpole  and  as  charmingly 
suggestive  as  the  vignette  from  another  incomparable 
gossip,  Pepys,  in  which  a  frailer  and  humbler  beauty  in 
her  smock-sleeves  tossed  airy  saucinesses  on  a  summer 
morning  to  another  and  more  susceptible  king.  “  I  did 
not  cry,  I  assure  you  ”,  writes  the  fair  haymaker  a  few 
weeks  later,  “as  I  know  you  were  more  set  upon  it 
than  I  was.  The  thing  I  am  most  angry  at,  is  looking  so 
like  a  fool  ...  if  he  was  to  change  his  mind  again 
(which  can’t  be  tho’)  and  not  give  me  a  very  good 
reason  for  his  conduct  I  would  not  have  him  ”.  Between 
these  two  passages  lies  one  of  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  royal  affaires  decoeur  which  have  ever  puzzled  poor 
Dryasdust  or  whetted  the  curiosity  of  all  idlers  from  the 
wits  of  White’s  and  Almack’s  in  1761  down  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Mudie’s  to-day.  The  king  was  that  model  of 
British  propriety  George  III.,  who  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Briton  (“  Britain  ”  he  spelled  it)  and  the  enchantress 
was  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
who  quarrelled  over  the  Gunnings,  Lady  Waldegrave, 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  to  be  “  more  lovely  than  you 
can  conceive  ”,  a  girl  who  married  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  ran  away  from  him  with  her  cousin,  Lord 
William  Gordon,  was  persuaded  to  give  him  up,  retired 
into  a  repentant  seclusion  and  finally  married  Colonel 
Napier  and  lived  to  be  the  mother  of  five  sons  one  of 
whom  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  another  a  captain 
in  the  navy  who  compiled  a  once  celebrated  “  History 
of  Florence”,  a  third  no  mean  general  is  Sir  George 
Napier ;  a  fourth  was  Sir  Charles  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde,  and  the  fifth  and  greatest  Sir  William  also  a 
K.C.B.  and  the  first  of  English  military  historians,  the 
author  of  the  immortal  “  Peninsular  War  ”.  Holland 
House  which  saw  the  haymaking  of  Lady  Sarah, 
Holland  House  itself  the  museum  par  excellence  of 
romance  and  politics  through  five  generations  of  English 
history,  has  at  last  unlocked  its  chests  and  revealed  to 
us  the  truth  not  merely  about  Lady  Sarah’s  royal  romance 
but  about  her  whole  life.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  gossip  had  not  deluded  us,  that  there  is  a  real  and 
dramatic  love  story.  What  that  romance  was,  what  the 
lady  said,  how  Lord  Newbattle  “  who  was  in  love  with 
all  the  girls  ”  figures  in  it,  and  how  a  broken  leg  and 
Lord  Bute,  we  will  leave  to  readers  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  evidence  is  satisfactory  and  complete. 
Lord  Holland  confirms  Lady  Sarah,  and  Sir  George 
Napier’s  memoir  confirms  both.  We  note  here  only 
that  the  Grenville  story  (Corresp.  iv.  210)  that  “she 
went  dressed  like  a  servant  maid  and  stood  amongst 
the  crowd  in  the  guard-room  to  say  a  few  words  to  him 
(the  king)  as  he  passed  ”  is  pure  gossip  made  in 
St.  James’s  Street,  and  that  Lady  Sarah  plays  a  better 
part  in  this  strange  comedy  than  the  king,  Lord  Bute 
and  the  Princess  Dowager. 

These  two  volumes  which  tell  like  a  novel  of 
Richardson’s  the  story  of  her  dramatic  life  from  her 
own  letters  have  been  carefully  though  not  fault¬ 
lessly  edited  by  Lady  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavordale  ; 
they  are  also  enriched  by  some  interesting  appen¬ 
dices,  by  a  series  of  photogravures  reproducing 
;  from  famous  portraits  most  of  the  principal  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  drama,  and  above  all  by  a 
contemporary  memoir  by  the  first  Lord  Holland  (Mr. 
Paymaster  Fox,  “the  Rhone”  of  Chatham’s  memorable 
simile)  on  the  events  of  1760-1765.  This  last  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  prime  importance  and  ranks  at  once  with  such 
authorities  as  the  Newcastle  papers,  the  Bedford  and 
Grenville  correspondence  and  Grafton’s  autobiography. 
True  the  final  value  of  these  eighty  pages  of  amazingly 
frank  autobiography  cannot  be  determined  until  they 
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have  been  strictly  collated  with  the  other  evidence,  and 
it  is  disappointing'  to  find  they  do  not  settle  once  and 
for  all  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  Pitt  actually  said 
in  the  Cabinet  councils  of  1761  which  led  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  apart  from  this  every  sentence  is  both  sug-  1 
gestive  and  damning.  They  give  the  final  coup  de  j 
grace  to  Lord  Holland’s  character  as  a  politician  and 
his  judgment  as  a  statesman,  and  are  a  veritable  mirror 
of  the  ideas,  aims,  policy  and  ideals  of  a  Whig  “  of  the 
old  gang”!  The  animus  throughout  against  Pitt  is 
startling.  One  gem  must  be  quoted.  “  It  is  already 
growing  no  paradox,  it  will  perhaps  by  the  time 
these  papers  shall  be  read  be  an  allowed  truth, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  ...  a  very  silly  fellow.” 
Prodigious  !  Happily  for  his  own  superb  self-satisfaction 
Lord  Holland  was  no  prophet  but  even  in  the  Elysian 
fields  they  probably  have  discovered  by  now  the  tragic 
irony  which  makes  these  and  similar  pronouncements 
so  grimly  humorous. 

The  editors  we  fear  treat  Lady  Sarah  too  generously. 
They  might  have  used  the  pruning  knife  on  her 
letters  with  more  vigour.  In  all  such  collections 
there  is  naturally  much  which  is  no  more  than  the 
idle  gossip  of  an  idle  day  and  much  of  which 
the  interest  can  appeal  to  descendants  alone.  The 
verbatim  reproduction  of  a  correspondence  can  surely 
only  be  justified  when  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  as  for  example  the  “  Political 
Correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great”  does,  or  to 
the  literature  of  power,  as  for  example  those  of  Madame 
de  Sevign6,  Gray,  or  Heine  do — when  the  writer  for  one 
or  both  of  these  reasons  is  a  first-rate  man  or  woman 
on  whom  every  scrap  that  can  shed  light  is  valuable. 
Lady  Sarah  is  not  one  of  the  great  women  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  Maria  Theresa,  an  Elisabeth 
Farnese,  a  Catherine  II.,  even  a  Pompadour:  nor 
are  her  letters  great  literature.  Take  any  page  you 
will  and  put  it  beside  a  page  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
the  difference  is  in  quality  overwhelming.  Tried  by 
the  true  literary  test  (“you  cannot  touch  it,  it  is  the 
finger  of  Goethe  ”,  as  Heine  said)  you  could  cut  out 
fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  pages,  and  no  one  would 
be  one  penny  the  worse.  We  should  know  Lady  Sarah 
without  these  hundred  pages  just  as  well  as  we  do  now  ; 
for  her  letters  are  simply  chatty  gossip  lit  up  by  an 
occasional  felicity  of  phrase,  an  old-world  quaintness  of 
expression  ;  at  best  they  will  help  us  to  know  herself 
and  to  reproduce  that  most  difficult  of  all  things  for  an 
artist  in  history,  in  fiction  or  on  canvas,  atmosphere. 
The  delightful  spelling  (“  wacht  ”,  “doat”,  “caccling”, 

“  histerricks  ”,  “  coursest  ”,  “  ecconnomy  ”,  “  Presbe- 
teryans  ”,  “  econiums  ”  are  some  pretty  instances),  the 
italics,  the  petty  nonsense,  the  feminine  eye  for  the 
twist  of  a  ribbon,  the  curl  of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  skirt, 
the  lace  of  a  petticoat,  the  wholesale  absorption  in  her 
own  and  her  friends’ domesticities,  the  men,  the  women, 
the  children,  the  marriages  and  deaths,  the  prospects, 
figures  and  looks  of  “the  girls”  who  are  coming  out 
each  season — all  these  suggest  but  do  not  portray  that 
enchanted  world  in  which  “  politicks  ”  were  society  and 
society  was  “politicks”.  You  analyse  them  and  find 
they  are  only  elements  in  the  background,  part  of  the 
mise  en  scene — they  are  not  the  picture  itself.  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  art  and  thought  (there  is  one  reference  alone 
to  “  Evelina”  and  to  Rousseau)  not  to  speak  of  politics 
and  economics  are  not  here.  Burke  and  Gibbon, 
Junius  and  Adam  Smith,  Johnson  and  Gray  and  Hume, 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  Watt  and  Arthur  Young 
and  all  such  who  with  the  statesmen  made  England 
under  George  III.  do  not  talk  to  us  at  all  by  Lady 
Sarah’s  pen.  If  she  knew  of  them  and  cared  for  them 
she  forgot  to  mention  it  to  Lady  Susan  O’Brien. 
What  she  does  produce  for  us  with  admirable  uncon¬ 
sciousness  is  the  temperament  of  a  woman,  an  aristo¬ 
crat  with  a  Whig’s  heart  and  brain.  She  was  born  in 
the  Whig  purple — that  purple  in  which  you  must  be 
born,  into  which  you  could  not  grow  as  Charles 
Fox’  and  Burke’s  life  shows  ;  her  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  friends  belonged  to 
the  same  charmed  circle.  She  was  rocked  in  a  Whig 
cradle  and  she  stepped  from  a  Whig  nursery  to  curtsey 
to  a  Whig  sovereign.  A  high-spirited  saucy  beauty 
she  floated  by  right  divine  at  once  into  the  airy, 
grand  monde  of  fashion  birth  and  breeding,  and  no 


sooner  has  she  exchanged  bib  and  tucker  for  powder 
and  paint  than  she  is  laughing,  dancing,  coquetting, 
talking,  writing  to  men  and  women  who  if  they  were 
not  themselves  politicians  knew  everything  that  was 
being  said  or  done  and  why.  Lord  Holland  was  her 
brother-in-law  (why  do  the  editors  of  all  people  call  him 
her  uncle?),  Charles  Fox  was  her  nephew,  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  her  nephew,  her  brother  was  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  that  fascinating  Libert^-Egalitd  duke 
who  believed  in  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot  and 
annual  parliaments  and  who  was  the  last  to  cross 
swords  in  debate  with  Chatham.  A  girl  who  captured 
the  heart  of  a  king  at  fifteen,  a  woman  to  the  end  of 
her  life  in  touch  with  Holland  House  must  perforce 
scatter  something  that  is  worth  gleaning  in  letters 
however  feminine  in  their  affected  ignorance  of  politics, 
however  careless.  And  so  it  is.  Dryasdust  will  by 
diligent  searching  gather  a  sheaf  or  two  of  more  or 
less  valuable  facts  in  these  two  volumes  :  but  he  will 
profit  more  by  soaking  himself  with  the  spirit,  the  tone, 
the  attitude  of  the  writer.  On  America,  on  the  peace 
of  1783,  on  Ireland,  on  Pitt,  on  the  war  with  Napoleon 
he  will  discover  nothing  that  he  did  not  know  before 
but  he  will  take  leave  of  Lady  Sarah  with  a  feeling  that 
he  has  learned  more  than  any  study  of  cut  and  dried 
facts  in  the  text-books  can  ever  teach  him. 

He  will  also  have  been  provided  with  a  most  remark¬ 
able  study  in  psychology  and  character.  Lady  Sarah 
for  all  her  beauty,  high  spirits,  and  breeding  may  as  a 
girl  excite  our  admiration  but  hardly  our  respect. 
Petted  and  spoiled  by  an  adoring  circle  whose  homage 
was  enough  to  turn  any  child’s  head  she  appears  vain, 
frivolous,  flighty,  wayward,  scarcely  fit  mate  to  an 
imperial  crown.  Her  abandonment  first  of  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  and  then  of  her  lover  Lord  William  Gordon, 
are  the  turning  points.  The  evidence  here  is  incomplete 
but  the  twelve  years  of  seclusion  at  Gocdwood  and 
Halnaker  clearly  wrought  a  subtle  and  permanent 
change.  Her  character  slowly  matures  ;  the  dross  is 
purged  away  as  by  fire,  the  finer  qualities  of  heart  and 
head  and  feeling  take  root  and  grow.  From  1768 
onwards  it  is  worth  noting  how  “the  politicks”  in  her 
letters  become  more  and  more  prominent :  and  her 
second  marriage  in  1781  with  Colonel  Napier  gives  the 
final  stimulus  to  the  inward  growth.  With  each  year 
our  respect  grows  too.  She  is  sincerely  glad  she  never 
became  queen,  for  she  is  happy  as  a  wife,  happier  still 
as  a  mother,  despite  the  loss  of  beloved  daughters.  The 
bracing  discipline  of  poverty,  the  love  of  her  husband, 
the  struggle  for  life,  the  little  eager  faces  of  those  eager 
high-spirited  sons  growing  up  around  her  quickly  do 
their  refining  ennobling  work.  And  there  is  something 
more.  From  1776  Lady  Sarah  was  perforce  caught 
up  in  the  mighty  tides  of  a  nation’s  destiny  then  running 
so  fierce  and  strong.  America  and  the  American  War, 
Ireland,  misgoverned,  misunderstood,  honeycombed  by 
intrigue,  fanaticism  and  hopeless  aspirations  (as  the  allu¬ 
sions  to  Edward  Fitzgerald  so  pathetically  prove)  an  Ire¬ 
land  marching  under  the  whips  of  an  inexorable  At£  on  to 
the  tragedy  of  ’98  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  Union,  and 
finally  the  duel  for  life  with  Napoleon  in  which  her  sons 
took  part,  to  close  the  scene.  The  crises  of  an  empire’s 
making  are  the  background  to  this  autobiography  :  we 
feel  that  in  the  slow  awakening  of  this  woman’s  heart 
to  the  highest  and  best  that  wifehood  and  motherhood 
can  create  something  of  the  elemental  force  in  that 
Titanic  period  between  1775  and  1815  weaves  itself  now 
here  now  there  into  her  letters  and  leaves  its  gifts  in 
her  character.  From  the  petulant  vanity  of  the  early 
letters  instinct  with  the  pouting  and  reckless  joie  de 
vivre  of  “a  dab  of  a  spoilt  miss  ”  it  is  a  far  cry  to  such 
a  sentence  as  this  :  “  Instead  of  doating  in  my  old  age 
I  grow  wiser  by  living  with  young  people  ”,  and  for 
proof  we  have  the  recognition  by  three  great  soldiers 
of  their  debt  to  a  devoted  and  unselfish  mother.  Had 
Lady  Sarah  died  in  1768  George  III.  and  Reynolds 
would  have  combined  to  make  her  beauty  excite  our 
eye-homage  and  our  curiosity  :  as  it  is  we  kiss  her  hand 
respectfully  and  are  the  wiser  too  for  the  hours  spent  in 
her  company. 
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FENELON. 

“  Francois  de  Fenelon.”  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 

London  :  Methuen.  1901.  ioj.  6 d. 

“Fenelon:  His  Friends  and  his  Enemies.”  By  E.  K. 
Sanders.  London  :  Longmans.  1901.  10s.  6 d. 

net. 

HE  Court  of  the  Grand  Monarque  has  supplied  and 
will  supply  inexhaustible  material  for  those  who 
love  to  study  human  nature.  At  no  period  were  so  many 
remarkable  people  gathered  together  nor  has  any 
period  left  us  so  vast  a  mass  of  memoirs  and  corre¬ 
spondence  by  which  their  characters  can  be  judged. 
And  never  since  Tacitus  had  there  appeared  an  ob¬ 
server  so  keen  so  merciless  and  so  diligent  as  Saint- 
Simon,  and  his  immortal  victims  still  retain  for  future 
generations  the  stamp  which  he  set  upon  them  day 
by  day  as  he  sat  down  to  transcribe  with  incredible 
persistence  the  impressions  they  had  made  upon  him. 
Yet  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  judgments  made 
and  recorded  on  the  spot  too  frequently  do  little 
justice  to  their  subjects,  however  able  the  judge  and 
however  impartial.  Impartial  Saint-Simon  was  not 
and  could  not  be  in  the  circumstances,  therefore  pos¬ 
terity  may  welcome  any  opportunity  of  revising  his 
verdicts.  On  Fenelon  he  was  less  hard  than  on  many 
but  the  view  of  subsequent  ages  has  been  in  his  case 
distorted  by  the  absurd  eulogies  of  the  Revolutionaries. 
They  would  fain  have  seen  in  the  man,  who  strove  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  of  a  benevolent  ruler  into  his  pupil, 
the  prophet  of  an  era  of  liberty  and  equality.  There 
is  perhaps  not  in  history  a  master  who  had  more 
completely  moulded  the  aims  and  ideas  of  a  royal 
pupil  than  Fenelon  those  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who,  had  he  lived  to  ascend  the  throne,  would  indeed 
have  studied  to  make  his  people  happier  than  had  his 
grandfather  but  he  would  not  have  considered  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  them  in  reality  more  free.  “  Tel6maque  ” 
may  have  been  the  political  ancestor  of  the  “  Contrat 
Social  ”  but  it  sought  its  objects  by  different  methods 
and  from  a  standpoint  as  wide  apart  from  it  as  the 
poles. 

But  Fenelon’s  qualities  have  no  need  to  rely  upon  a 
fictitious  reputation  for  their  recognition,  it  is  his 
character  rather  than  his  talents,  great  as  they  were, 
which  has  captivated  mankind.  Something  of  the 
atmosphere  which  made  the  scoffing  Peterborough 
write  from  Cambrai  “  If  I  remain  here  another 
week  I  shall  become  a  Christian  in  spite  of  myself” 
still  lingers  about  Fenelon  and  urges  forgetfulness 
of  the  faults  which  no  impartial  student  of  his  life  can 
ignore.  Nay,  he  himself  with  the  polished  insight  of  a 
director  of  souls  saw  them  clearly  enough  and  could 
write  “  Little  as  I  know  my  mind,  one  fault  is  lasting 
and  easy  to  fix,  almost  everywhere  I  think  too  much  of 
self,  am  almost  always  guided  by  own  advantage 
In  fact  he  seems  at  times  to  have  been  for  himself  the 
only  substantial  matter  in  a  world  of  shadows  and  this 
was  so  in  spite  of  his  passionate  attachment  to  his 
friends  or  the  overwhelming  grief  which  he  felt  at  their 
loss.  This  turn  of  mind  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
attraction  he  found  in  the  Quietist  doctrines  which 
proved  his  ruin  in  a  worldly  sense. 

The  least  lovable  characteristic  in  Fenelon,  whose 
character  as  a  whole  was  singularly  fitted  for 
attracting  affection,  is  a  certain  feminine  spitefulness 
W'hich  reveals  itself  at  times  unpleasantly  and  stands  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  brutal  treachery  which  during 
the  miserable  Quietist  controversy  disgraced  his  great 
antagonist  the  manly  and,  as  a  rule,  noble-minded 
Bossuet.  Their  admirers  would  gladly  ignore  these 
ignoble  blots  upon  great  careers  but,  as  that  wretched 
struggle  sharply  cuts  Fdnelon’s  life  in  two  and  makes 
the  preceding  part  all  success  and  the  latter  all  a 
temporal  failure,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  and  Lord 
St.  Cyres  has  very  properly  devoted  considerable  space 
in  his  admirable  book  to  a  study  of  the  philosophic 
and  theological  controversies  in  which  his  hero  took 
part.  In  these  matters  he  shows  a  deeper  insight  than 
Mr.  Sanders,  who,  however,  may  plead  that  his  book 
was  intended  for  another  purpose,  to  paint  the  people 
among  whom  Fenelon  lived.  With  the  way  he  has 
performed  that  task  we  do  not  quarrel ;  his  book  may 
well  be  read  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  other  but  his 


criticism  is  more  superficial  and  less  the  work  of  the 
trained  thinker  than  Lord  St.  Cyres’. 

Fenelon  had  the  advantage  of  great  abilities,  high 
birth  and  charming  manners  and  to  these  were  united 
virtues  which  might  have  made  him  a  saint  but  for 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  unfortunate  extravagances. 
But  in  reality  it  was  Fenelon’s  chivalry  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  fall  and  not  his  heterodoxy.  It  took  two 
years  of  intriguing  and  royal  browbeating  at  Rome 
before  the  Pope  would  condemn  his  book  “  L’Explica- 
tion  des  Maximes  des  Saints”,  in  fact,  while  doing  it, 
he  knew  that  he  was  reprimanding  an  innocent  man 
and  that  the  most  highflovvn  of  F^nelon’s  expressions 
might  have  been  matched  in  the  writings  of  many 
visionaries  whom  the  Church  had  canonised.  The 
shrewdness  of  the  Holy  Father’s  judgment  may  be 
seen  from  the  comment  on  the  whole  matter  attributed 
to  him  at  the  time  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Sanders. 
“  Monseigneur  de  Cambrai  errs  from  excess  of  love, 
Monseigneur  de  Meaux  from  lack  of  it.”  In  any  case  it 
was  the  feminine  strain  in  Fenelon’s  mind  that  showed 
itself  in  these  extravagances  dragging  the  baby-talk  of 
the  nursery  into  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  its  Maker, 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  infamous  attempt  of 
Bossuet  to  couple  his  rival’s  name  with  scandalous 
tales  about  the  unhappy  Madame  Guyon. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  Fenelon  as  the  tutor  of 
Burgundy  and  still  more  as  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  that  we  see  him  at  his  best. 
He  was  the  spiritual  director  of  that  select  coterie 
which  gathered  round  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  the 
Beauvilliers  and  the  Chevreuses,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Quietist  business  he  might  well  through  her 
have  ruled  France,  but  he  missed  his  chance  here  by 
his  own  act  as  he  missed  it  later,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  by  the  premature  death  of  his  pupil.  With 
the  King  he  was  never  a  favourite  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  never  liked  the  King,  or  he  would  not 
have  written  of  him  as  in  his  “  Letter  to  the  King  ” 
and  “  Telemaque  ”,  but  the  spirit  of  the  political 
reformer  was  ever  too  strong  within  him  to  allow  the 
courtier  to  stifle  his  voice.  Still  Fdnelon  did  not  give 
sufficient  credit  to  Louis  for  the  great  qualities  he 
possessed,  his  fortitude  in  public  and  gentleness  in 
private  life.  It  was  to  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  influence 
that  Fenelon  owed  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  son 
of  the  Dauphin  and  his  elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cambrai.  When  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  charged 
with  deserting  him  in  his  need,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  was  a  deeply  pious  woman  genuinely  alarmed 
with  the  spread  of  novel  doctrine  which  Fenelon 
appeared  to  encourage.  Her  own  most  serious  fault 
was  a  passionate  love  for  the  respect  and  praise  of 
others,  as  Fenelon  had  frequently  pointed  out  to  her, 
but  she  had  also  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  King 
and  her  country  as  is  shown  by  her  consenting  to  keep 
her  marriage  with  him  secret  and  to  destroy  the 
evidence  of  it  because  she  was  advised  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  France ;  though  she  was  thereby 
exposed  to  much  unmerited  scandal. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  Fenelon  as  an  educational 
reformer  ;  his  method  with  Burgundy  was  never  called 
upon  to  stand  the  test  of  a  throne  and  it  certainly  did 
not  prove  successful  in  a  camp.  He  had  tried  to  train 
a  leader  of  men  and  only  succeeded  in  turning  out  a 
martyr  to  self-introspection.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  either  Burgundy  or  his  tutor  by  the  unhappy 
campaign  of  Oudenarde.  His  letter  on  the  “  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Girls  ”  shows  him  to  have  risen  worlds  above 
the  mediaeval  system.  Modern  theorists  will  quarrel 
with  him  because  he  strove  to  make  of  a  girl  a  good 
“  Hausfrau  ”  rather  than  an  intellectual  companion  but 
he  had  a  horror  of  the  “  Precieuses  ”  and  modern 
children  might  gratefully  remember  that  (as  Lord 
St.  Cyres  points  out)  with  him  for  the  first  time 
“  games  take  their  place  in  Christian  education  ”.  In 
this,  if  not  in  politics,  he  was  preparing  the  way  for 
Rousseau. 

But  in  Fdnelon  the  Archbishop  appears  the  phase  of 
his  life  which  will  always  charm  the  world.  He 
administered  with  scrupulous  faithfulness  the  affairs  of 
a  vast  diocese  and  diligently  visited  its  300  parishes.  But 
he  was  Duke  as  well  as  Archbishop  and  maintained  his 
state  in  a  manner  that  was  as  sensible  and  restrained 
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as  it  was  magnificent.  Cambrai,  lying  on  the  Flemish 
frontier,  saw"  the  passage  of  foreign  as  well  as  French 
armies  and  Fenelon  made  friends  among  adventurers 
such  as  the  Scotsman  Ramsay  and  that  jovial  sinner, 
the  Chevalier  Destouches.  His  natural  tolerance  made 
him  an  attraction  to  all  men,  and  in  his  correspondence, 
whether  it  be  with  great  ladies  seeking  spiritual  advice, 
or  with  ministers  on  politics,  or,  better  still,  with  his 
strangely  assorted  soldier  friends,  we  find  the  evidence 
of  a  most  noble  character  united  to  a  great  intellect. 
In  Fenelon  the  letter-writer  we  gladly  forget  Fdnelon 
the  anti-Jansenist  and  the  enemy  of  Bossuet.  We 
begin  to  understand  the  fascination  which  held 
Burgundy  even  after  a  separation  of  fourteen  years, 
and  we  see  the  truth  of  Mr.  Morley’s  observation, 
“  When  we  turn  to  modern  literature  from  F^nelon’s 
pages  who  does  not  feel  that  the  world  has  lost  a 
sacred  accent,  as  if  some  ineffable  essence  had  passed 
out  of  our  hearts  ?  ” 


FAIRY  BOOKS  AND  OTHERS. 

How  enviable  is  the  grown-up  person,  who,  whether  under 
pretence  of  reviewing,  or  condescension  to  childish  interests,  can 
spend  hours  in  the  lovely  world  of  imagination  where  only 
children  are  supposed  to  enjoy  themselves.  How  he  can 
afford  to  despise  the  unhappy  people  condemned  to  grown-up 
fiction,  and  who  never  know  the  delights  of  the  stories  they 
patronisingly  relegate  to  the  nursery  or  the  schoolroom. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  they  do  not  know,  for  if  once  seduced  by 
the  fascinations  of  their  Christmas  gifts,  they  could  never  again 
enjoy  their  tiresome  “problem”,  or  semi-historical  or  society 
novel  again.  Who  could  endure  “  Sir  Richard  Calmady”  after 
the  really  thrilling  and  convincing  story  of  some  little  prince 
bewitched  by  a  malevolent  fairy  at  his  christening,  or  the 
nightmare  imaginings  of  Marie  Corelli  or  Hall  Caine  after  the 
marvels  of  fairy  cities  spread  before  our  dazzled  eyes?  For 
fairy  tales  are  as  old  as  man  himself,  and  yet  alive  with  a 
primitive  vitality  that  has  survived  countless  ages  and  is  fresh 
now  with  a  reality  which  is  more  than  historic  record,  which  is 
the  expression  of  man’s  earliest  faith  and  ideas,  the  germs  of 
religions,  philosophies  and  sciences.  Whether  in  Japanese  or 
Lithuanian,  Hindu  or  Scandinavian  garb,  with  all  their  wealth 
of  variety,  their  fertility  of  resource,  their  ingenuity  of 
mechanism,  in  all  fairy  tales  there  are  certain  symbolisms  of 
number  or  device,  methods  of  procedure,  similarity  of  “  dramatis 
persons  ”  which  show  their  common  origin  in  legends  which 
might  have  been  told  by  Eve  to  Cain  and  Abel.  “  Every  fairy 
tale  ”  so  says  Ruskin  “  worth  recording  at  all,  is  the  remnant 
of  a  tradition  possessing  true  historic  value.”  And  in  each 
country  a  curious  tinge  characteristic  of  the  people  gives  its 
folklore  a  peculiar  interest  ;  the  shrewd  quaint  humour  of  the 
North  is  distinct  from  the  amusing,  malicious  cunning  of  the 
South,  or  the  gorgeousness  of  the  East.  This  Christmas 
brings  us  an  especially  fine  and  varied  collection  of  fairy  books, 
nearly  all  beautiful,  interesting  and  poetic. 

First  and  foremost  comes  Andrew  Lang’s  sumptuous  “Violet 
Fairy  Book  ”  (Longmans.  6s.),  a  collection  of  tales  from  sources 
innumerable,  Japanese,  Roumanian,  Swahili,  Spanish,  Servian, 
all  admirably  translated  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Lang  and  illustrated  in 
the  Burne-Jones  manner  by  Ford.  Equally  fortunate  will  be  the 
child  who  possesses  “  Queen  Mab’s  Fairy  Realm”  (Newnes.  6s.), 
a  sumptuous  book  of  German  and  French  tales  illustrated  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  by  H.  R.  Millar,  Garth  Jones  and  others.  The 
translations  would  be  better  for  a  greater  simplicity  of  style  in 
some  cases,  but  the  stories  themselves  are  singularly  pictur¬ 
esque  and  beautiful.  The  delightful  “Grimm’s  Tales”  (5 s.) 
are  well  presented  by  Messrs.  Dent  in  their  new  edition  by 
Marian  Edwardes  illustrated  in  the  “  Morte  D’Arthur  ” 
manner  by  Anning  Bell.  The  stories  lose  nothing  of  their 
charm  in  the  translation,  which  is  simple  and  vivid.  “Fairy 
Tales  from  the  Swedish  of  Baron  Djurklou,”  translated 
by  Brmkstad  (Heinemann.  5s.),  are'folk  tales  full  of  quaint 
humour  and  wisdom  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  peasantry. 
Especially  remarkable  are  the  stories  of  “  Katie  Grey  ”  an  evil 
woman  with  whom  even  the  devil  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  many  of  the  stories  there  is  something  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Decameron.  “  Fables  and  Folk  Tales”  collected  and  translated 
by  Walter  Skeat  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press,  ys.  6 d.) 
are  curious  Malayan  animal-fables  in  which  the  mouse-deer 
plays  the  part  of  hero — tricking  fiercer  and  larger  animals  like 
the  tiger  and  elephant  in  the  most  ingenious  way.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  eating  in  these  stories,  but  fortunately  children  are 
not  shocked  by  the  greediness  and  bloodthirstiness  of  animals 
otherwise  they  might  be  depressed  by  the  tragic  endings  of 
these  inhabitants  of  the  jungle. 

Of  the  modern  writers  of  fairy  tales  the  most  brilliant 
examples  are  Miss  Nesbit  and  Miss  Sharp,  -and  a  new 
and  gifted  young  writer,  Miss  Myra  Hamilton.  There  is 
an  original  idea  cleverly  worked  out  in  each  of  her 
stories.  “In  Fancy  Far  Land”  (Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.). 


“  The  Elf  and  the  Pheasant  ”  is  a  pathetic  pretty  tale,  while  the 
humour  of  “The  Princess  and  the  Wallawoo”,  a  poor  gentle 
dragon  who  is  always  having  brides  thrust  upon  him,  and  of  the 
“  King’s  Prompter”  is  fresh  and  ingenious.  Altogether  it  is  a 
most  entertaining  book  with  a  certain  naivete  of  style  due  to 
the  youth  of  its  author  which  is  very  piquant.  “  Nine  Unlikely 
Tales”  have  all  the  usual  charm  of  Miss  Nesbit’s  work 
(Unwin.  6s.).  Every  one  of  these  stories  is  a  delight,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  Sums  That  Came  Right  ”  and  “  The  Cockatorican  ” 
a  malicious  bird  that  worked  horrible  changes  when  it  laughed. 
Everyone  should  read  it  for  the  sake  of  its  sly  satire  and 
delightful  touches  of  character,  besides  the  all-absorbing  interest 
of  its  plot.  “Round  the  World  to  Wympland”  (Lane.  5^-) 
is  a  fascinating  tale.  Evelyn  Sharp  has  the  same  delightful 
cheerful  manner  as  Miss  Nesbit,  the  same  faculty  of’  inventing 
pleasing  original  adventures,  and  a  touch  of  imagination  and 
poetic  fancy  which  raises  her  story  above  the  ordinary  level. 

Three  volumes  of  stories  of  the  serious  fanciful  and  alle¬ 
gorical  kind  are  “A  Real  Queen’s  Fairy  Book  ”  by  Carmen 
Sylva  (Newnes.  6s.),  illustrated  by  Garth  Jones  and  Harold 
Nelson,  a  beautifully  moral  book  a  little  too  full  of  sweetness 
and  goodness  and  rewarded  virtue  but  withal  picturesque  and 
sincere  and  well  written.  “  The  Rainbow  Garden ”  written  and 
illustrated  by  Gratiana  Chanter  (Brimley  Johnson.  5-y-)>  a  b°°k 
of  “pretty”  but  somewhat  saddening  stories,  and  chiefly 
margin,  and  “  Mother  Holda  Stories  ”  by  Edith  Scott,  a  dreary 
little  book  might  both  be  given  to  the  children  who  have  not 
been  all  they  should  be  during  the  year  and  whose  spirits  need 
a  little  chastening.  “The  New  Panjandrum  ”  5s.,  and  “  Baker 
Minor  and  the  Dragon  ”  5.J.  by  G.  E.  Farrow  (Pearson)  are  (so 
the  publisher  tells  us  in  the  review  he  encloses  with  the  books) 

“  captivating  ”  “  laughter-provoking ”  and  written  with  “  genius” 
and  “spontaneity  ”.  “  Baker  Minor”  has  a  good  idea  in  it,  a 
boy’s  dream-adventures  in  Pantomime  Land,  but  both  books 
have  very  little  more  than  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  incompar¬ 
able  charm  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  work. 

Chief  among  the  animal  books  of  the  year  is  the  ever- 
delightful  work  of  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  whose  new  book 
‘•Lives  of  the  Hunted”  (Nutt.  6s.)  has  the  same  curious  half- 
pathetic,  half-humorous  charm  of  “  Wild  Animals  I  have 
Known”  and  the  “Sandhill  Stag”.  He  shows  so  amazing  a 
knowledge  of  animal  life,  so  perfect  a  sympathy  with  their 
natures,  and  has  in  addition  such  a  graceful  literary  style,  that 
he  wins  affection  and  admiration  for  his  animal-heroes  from 
even  the  most  indifferent.  And  in  turn  one  sympathises  with 
the  hunted  coyote  and  the  superb  Kootenay  ram  or  pathetic 
little  Johnny  Bear  (looking  at  things  from  their  point  of  view) 
and  again  execrating  them  like  any  Adelphi  villains  when  in 
other  stories  they  are  the  oppressors  not  the  oppressed.  One 
has  even  a  tender  memory  for  Lobo  the  grey  wolf.  We  can 
recommend  Mr.  Thompson’s  books  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Zoo. 

“Strange  Adventures  in  Dicky-bird  Land”  by  R.  Kearton, 
F.Z.S.  (Cassell.  3J.  6 d.),  are  stories  of  bird-life  told  from  a  bird’s 
point  of  view  and  founded  on  incidents  observed  by  the  author 
when  hidden  in  a  bull  made  of  wicker  and  in  other  curious  places. 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken  under  various  un¬ 
comfortable  circumstances.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  interesting 
little  book.  “Topsy-Turvy  Tales”  written  by  S.  H.  Hamer 
illustrated  by  Harry  B.  Neilson,  make  no  pretence  of  being  im¬ 
proving,  though  each  points  a  moral.  They  are  all  perfectly 
delightful,  and  each  illustrates  an  exception  to  such  accepted 
rules  as  “  you  never  catch  a  weasel  asleep  ”  or  “  brave  as  a 
lion”  “stick  like  a  limpet”. 

“The  Animals’  Picnic”  described  by  Clifton  Bingham, 
pictured  by  G.  H.  Thompson  (Nister),  is  a  history  in  verse  and 
graphic  if  gaudy  illustration  of  a  picnic  at  which  elephants, 
tigers,  monkeys  and  other  animals  contrary  to  expectation 
feed  not  on  each  other  but  in  the  most  innocent  way  on  “  cream 
and  cold  mutton,  ices  and  fish  ”  and  afterwards  play  games.  It 
is  fairly  funny.  “  Proverbial  Sayings  ”,  by  Gordon  Browne 
(Wells  Gardner.  3^.  6 d.\  are  not  sufficiently  brilliant  in  design 
as  pictures  or  keen  in  point  as  satires,  for  grown-up  people,  and 
are  too  deficient  in  story  and  simple  fun  for  children.  “  The 
Olde  Irishe  Rimes  of  Brian  O’Linn”  selected  and  illustrated 
by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger  (Macmillan,  is.  6 d.),  though  not  so 
delightful  as  her“  Grammar”  and  other  books,  is  very  amusing, 
the  drawings  are  full  of  verve  and  the  rhymes  are  inspiring  if 
scanty.  “Old  King  Cole’s  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes”  (Mac¬ 
millan.  6s.)  is  a  collection  of  those  curious  jangles  half  wisdom 
and  half  folly  and  all  musical  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  earliest  times  to  appreciative  children.  They  are 
gorgeously  illustrated  by  Byam  Shaw,  in  a  mediaeval  manner 
and  are  richly  coloured.  But  he  has  read  his  rhymes  carelessly, 
his  picture  of  the  goosey  gander  in  the  lady’s  chamber  doesn’t 
show  the  old  man  who  wouldn’t  say  his  prayers  and  who,  as  the 
rhyme  distinctly  says,  was  there,  and  not  the  beautiful  lady  in 
the  picture.  “  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims”  (Eyre  and  Spottisr 
woode.  3-y.  6 d.)  is  an  expensive-looking  book  for  the  money. 
It  is  conventionally  and  commonplacely  illustrated  by  Ernest 
Maurice  Jessop,  with  comic  monks  and  irritating  little  scraps  of 
Gothic  decoration  in  red  and  black,  and  elaborate  illegible 
lettering.  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  (Freemantle.  5-s-. 
net)  daintily  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Railton  and  with  an 
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explanatory  introduction,  would  make  a  handsome  present 
for  older  children  even  if  they  don’t  appreciate  it.  “  Nonsense 
Rhymes  ’’(Blackie  and  Son.  6s.)  written  by  Walter  Jerrold  and 
pictured  by  Chas.  Robinson  is  a  collection  of  “  Limericks  ”  quite 
destitute  of  any  kind  of  inspiration.  The  pictures  will  encourage 
children  to  become  artists  as  they  are  very  like  their  own 
infantile  impressions  on  a  slate.  But  they  are  funnier  than  the 
rhymes.  “A  Masque  of  Days”  (Cassell.  6s.)  is  the  exquisite 
Essay  of  Elia  on  the  banquet  attended  by  all  the  Days  in  the 
Year  illustrated  gracefully  by  Walter  Crane.  Some  of  the 
pictures  are  very  charming  and  expressive,  others  not  above 
the  level  of  a  Christmas  number  supplement.  Still  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  cheap  book.  “Grammar  Land”  by  Ida 
Oxer  (Spottiswoode)  professes  to  teach  children  grammar  in 
the  easiest  and  most  amusing  way.  Never  have  we  seen  any 
method  less  amusing  or  more  perplexing. 

“A  Versailles  Christmas  Tide”  by  Mary  Stuart  Boyd 
(Chatto  and  Windus)  can  hardly  perhaps  be  classified  as  a 
story  but  there  is  a  slight  element  of  fiction  in  Mrs.  Boyd’s 
delightful  account  of  a  winter  spent  in  Versailles,  and  the  story 
of  an  invalid  schoolboy  forms  a  connecting  link  between  her 
studies  of  French  character  and  life.  The  illustrations  by  A.  S. 
Boyd  are  excellent,  full  of  vitality  and  humour.  “  Private  Bobs 
and  the  New  Recruit”  by  Mabel  C.  Birchenough  (Dent.  3s.  6d.) 
will  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  soldier-loving  children.  It  is  a 
most  up-to-date  story  treating  as  it  does  of  the  first  despatch  of 
our  troops  to  Africa,  till  the  return  of  Lord  Roberts.  “  Bobs  ” 
is  a  lovable  child  though  her  “  surprizements  ”  must  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  her  natural  guardians.  “The  Man  Who 
Knew  Better”  by  Tom  Gallon  (Constable.  6s.)  is  reminiscent  of 
Dickens’  Scrooge,  and  “  The  Message  from  Mars  The 
miserly  cruel  Andrew  Judkins  learns  through  suffering  and 
privation  to  be  pitiful  and  generous,  and  somewhat  un¬ 
necessarily  in  his  extreme  unselfishness  allows  himself  to 
die  of  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  pathetic  even  to  the  point 
of  bathos,  and  melodramatically  sentimental.  Much  should 
be  forgiven  to  the  author  of  “Carrots”,  even  this  latest 
silly  little  book  “My  Pretty  and  Her  Little  Brother  Too” 
(Chambers.  3^.  6 d.).  Mrs.  Molesworth  gives  us  better.  “  The 
Wood  Pigeons  and  Mary”  (Macmillan.  4J.  6 d.).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coo,  the  wood  pigeons,  play  a  leading  part  in  it,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  human  doings  as  well. 

Messrs.  Methuen  publish  some  dull  “little  blue-books” 
at  2 s.  6 d.  bound  and  printed  in  rather  a  common  way. 
Two  of  the  series  are  “  The  Air-Gun  ”  by  T.  Plilbert,  a  goody- 
goody  book  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  mildly  interesting,  and 
“  The  Beechnut  Book”  a  reprint  of  a  story  written  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  an  American,  Jacob  Abbott.  We  are  told  he  was 
extremely  popular  in  his  day,  but  we  doubt  if  the  spoilt  modern 
child  will  care  very  much  for  him.  Children’s  books  of  the  old 
order  are  quaint  studies  for  grown-up  folk,  but  the  nursery 
is  better  without  them.  The  “  Brownie  ”  Series  (Brimley 
Johnson,  2  s.  each)  of  brown  paper  covered  square  books  is  a  little 
sombre-looking  for  children  though  artistic  and  decorated  with 
exquisite  frontispieces  by  Guthrie.  In  this  series  is  “  Snawfleck  ” 
by  Dolly  Pentreath,  a  story  of  Cornish  peasant  life,  full  of  local 
colour,  and  a  humorous  intention  not  always  realised.  Her 
other  book  “  John  Goritza”  is  unreadable.  It  has  something  to 
do  with  balloons  and  armies,  but  what  it  is  all  about  we  have 
failed  to  discover.  “  Gwyn,  Dee  and  Pero  and  Company”  by 
Mrs.  Williams,  number  three  of  the  series,  is  a  rather  rambling 
tale  of  kittens  and  dogs — but  a  little  more  intelligible  than  the 
work  of  Dolly  Pentreath. 

“Undine  and  Aslauga’s  Knight.”  The  Caxton  Series. 
London  :  Newnes.  1901.  3J.  This  would  be  a  faultless 

Christmas  gift-book  but  for  the  hideous  and  horrible  illustra¬ 
tions.  “Undine”  is  an  ideal  Christmas  story  and  true  litera¬ 
ture  withal.  Why  spoil  the  effect  of  good  printing  and 
otherwise  tasteful  get-up  by  pictures  which  are  caricatures  that 
provide  no  amusement  ? 


SOME  WAR  STORIES. 

“With  Roberts  to  Pretoria”  (6s.).  “At  the  Point  of  the 
Bayonet”  (6s.).  “To  Herat  and  Kabul”  (S-st).  3  vols.  by 

G.  A.  Henty.  London  :  Blackie.  1902. 

“  A  Dash  from  Diamond  City.”  (Nelson.  $s.)  “The  Kopje 
Garrison.”  (Chambers.  5.?.)  “  Ching,  the  Chinaman.” 

(S.P.C.K.  5-r.)  3  vols.  by  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

“  A  Gallant  Grenadier.”  By  Captain  F.  S.  Brereton.  London  : 
Blackie.  5J. 

“  Billets  and  Bullets.”  By  Hugh  St.  Leger.  London  :  Griffith 
Farran.  3^.  6 d. 

“  Under  the  Sirdar’s  Flag.”  By  Wm.  Johnston.  London  : 
Partridge. 

“Scouting  for  Buller”  (3J.  6 d.) ;  “  For  the  Colours”  (6s.)  By 
Herbert  Hayens.  London  :  Nelson. 

“  Carbineer  and  Scout.”  By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage.  London  : 
Blackie.  1902.  2 s.  6 d. 

“  The  Cape  and  its  Story.”  London  :  Nelson.  2,r.  6 d. 

“  Stories  from  South  African  History.”  Edited  by  N.  Moxon. 
London  :  Griffith  Farran.  35-.  6 d. 

Whatever  else  the  war  in  South  Africa  may  have  done,  it  has 
provided  the  writers  of  stories  of  adventure  with  an  up-to-date 


field  for  exploitation.  History  is  long  and  the  world  wide,  but 
there  are  few  wars  and  few  countries  which  have  not  by  this 
time  been  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Christmas  book 
market.  Not  for  many  seasons  will  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  various  phases  of  the  conflict  in  South  Africa  be 
exhausted,  and  we  were  fully  prepared  for  an  even  larger 
number  of  stories  turning  on  the  war  than  have  actually  come 
to  hand.  That  the  Hentys  and  the  Fenns  should  seize  the 
occasion  was  as  inevitable  as  that  every  other  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  subordinate  officer  who  has  been  to  the  front 
should  consider  it  his  bounden  duty  to  publish  his  own  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  events  great  and  small  which  he  has  witnessed. 
If  these  narratives  have  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  they  have 
at  least  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  writers  whose  business  it  is, 
from  the  security  of  their  armchairs,  to  provide  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  for  the  delectation  of  youth. 

Mr.  Henty  this  year  gives  us  three  military  stories,  and  there 
is  very  little  to  choose  between  them  in  point  of  interest  or 
merit.  “  At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet  ”  takes  the  hero,  Harry 
Lindsay,  through  the  Mahratta  war  and  as  Mr.  Henty  follows 
closely  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff’s  history,  we  get  that 
wonderful  blend  of  fact  and  fiction  which  is  the  author’s  special 
title  to  distinction  among  the  writers  for  the  young.  “To 
Herat  and  Kabul”  is  a  story  of  the  first  Afghan  war  and  if 
the  achievements  of  Angus  Campbell  serve  to  show  that  in  those 
dark  days  bright  spirits  were  never  wanting,  the  disasters  which 
befell  British  arms  should  chasten  the  spirit  of  over-confident 
and  exultant  patriotism.  From  the  point  of  view  of  morale  the 
best  of  Mr.  Henty’s  three  books  is  perhaps  “With  Roberts  to 
Pretoria”.  Last  year  he  gave  us  “  With  Buller  in  Natal  ”,  and 
“  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria  ”  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  the 
reward  which  comes  to  those  who  set  their  teeth  in  adversity 
and  determine  to  see  a  great  crisis  through.  Mr.  Henty  not 
only  supplies  a  vivid  picture  of  the  doings  of  the  army  which 
swept  everything  before  it  until  the  capitals  of  the  Republics 
were  in  British  hands,  but  his  pages  are  electric  with  the 
antagonism  in  which  the  British  and  Boers  lived  before  the  war. 
Yorke  Harberton  had  not  been  at  the  Cape  very  long  ere  in 
true  British  schoolboy  fashion  he  has  to  “take  it  out”  of  a 
bullying  young  Dutchman.  The  incident  illustrates  the  spirit 
which  led  to  the  war. 

We  almost  wonder  Mr.  Henty  resisted  the  opportunist 
temptation  to  turn  the  war  in  China  to  account.  Mr.  G. 
Manville  Fenn  has  clearly  been  inspired  by  the  Boxer  rising  in 
writing  “Ching,  the  Chinaman,  And  His  Middy  Friends”, 
though  the  book  does  not  deal  with  that  event.  The  middies 
however  go  through  a  succession  of  experiences  such  as  befell 
the  luckless  Europeans  besieged  in  Pekin.  In  his  two  books 
on  the  war  “  The  Kopje  Garrison  ”  and  “  A  Dash  from 
Diamond  City”,  Mr.  Fenn  does  not  adhere  to  the  actual 
developments  of  the  war  as  Mr.  Henty  does.  He  takes  an 
event,  not  a  whole  campaign,  but  his  imagination  and  powers  of 
invention  never  flag.  The  adventures  of  the  Kopje  Garrison 
in  general  and  of  Drew  Lennox  and  Bob  Dickenson  in  par¬ 
ticular  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  excitement. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  second  book,  the  dash  which  Ingle- 
borough  and  West  make  from  Kimberley  with  despatches  for 
Mafeking  is  of  that  almost  forlorn  character  which  the  British 
boy  loves— not  merely  to  read  about  but  to  undertake.  The 
city  in  which  the  story  opens  enables  Mr.  Fenn  to  give  an 
account  of  Illicit  Diamond  Buying  and  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
his  heroes  turn  to  some  extent  on  the  machinations  of  a 
scoundrel  who  sees  no  harm  in  relieving  the  de  Beers  company 
of  “  a  handful  of  diamonds 

Captain  Brereton’s  story  is  a  first-rate  history  of  the  ugly 
duckling  type.  Phil  Weston,  an  adopted  son,  disappoints  his 
foster  parent  who  mistakes  his  spirit  for  original  sin.  Phil 
runs  away  from  school,  and  after  an  exciting  adventure  which 
wins  for  him  the  undying  gratitude  of  a  keeper  of  a  travelling 
menagerie,  enlists,  does  deeds  of  derring-do  in  the  Crimea,  wins 
a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  returns  with  his  well-won 
laurels  thick  upon  him  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  large  fortune.  On  somewhat  similar  lines 
is  Mr.  Johnstone’s  “  Under  the  Sirdar’s  Flag”.  An  old  English 
gentleman,  ruined  by  extravagance  and  the  villainy  of  a  lawyer, 
bequeaths  his  son  together  with  a  sum  of  money  to  theguardianship 
of  a  kindly  schoolmaster,  and  then  takes  an  overdose  of  chloral. 
The  son  enlists,  secures  a  V.C.  by  rescuing  the  lawyer’s  son  and 
lives  to  restore  the  old  estate  and  to  enjoy  a  large  sum  of  con¬ 
science  money  left  to  him  by  the  repentant  lawyer.  The  bad 
boy  at  Tom  Craven’s  school  also  enlists  and  is  flogged  for 
theft  on  the  day  the  V.C.  is  given  to  the  hero.  The  story  is 
better  than  the  style.  In  “Billets  and  Bullets”  a  wicked  uncle 
tries  to  marry  his  niece  to  a  wealthy  and  ugly  Pasha  and  the 
ruin  of  the  uncle’s  designs  by  the  girl’s  brother  involves  the 
brother  (who  for  a  time  is  left  penniless  and  enlists  as  a  trooper) 
in  some  woeful  misunderstandings  and  most  exciting  escapades 
in  Ireland  and  the  Soudan. 

South  Africa  has  enticed  Mr  Herbert  Hayens  away  from 
South  America,  which  has  hitherto  been  his  happy  hunting 
ground.  “Scouting for  Buller”  takes  us  through  the  campaign 
in  Natal,  from  Glencoe  to  Pieters  Hill,  and  on  to  Lydenberg. 
Mr.  Hayens  has  a  spirited  style  and  seems  to  know  the  British 
soldiers’  ways  and  ideas  fairly  thoroughly.  His  account  of  a 
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bayonet  charge  is  sufficiently  realistic  to  make  the  reader  feel 
that  it  is  no  mere  piece  of  imagination.  Mr.  E.  Harcourt 
Burrage  in  “Carbineer  and  Scout”  covers  much  the  same 
ground  as  Mr.  Hayens,  but  where  Mr.  Hayens’  hero  is  taken 
prisoner  and  escapes  back  to  the  British  lines  after  a  time  with 
the  Boers  around  Ladysmith,  Mr.  Burrage’s  is  sent  to  join  the 
British  prisoners  in  Pretoria,  but  he  too  ultimately  gets  away. 
A  novelty  in  “  Carbineer  and  Scout  ”  is  the  opening  chapter 
showing  the  friendship  in  London  of  a  Boer  boy  and  an 
English  boy  who  meet,  later,  on  stricken  fields.  Mr.  Hayens’ 
“For  the  Colours” — a  beautifully  got-up  volume  of  460 
pages  with  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  Lord  Roberts  and  pro¬ 
fuse  illustrations  in  which  the  Highlanders  figure  very  pro¬ 
minently — is  a  companion  volume  to  “Ye  Mariners  of  England”, 
and  supplies  a  clear  and  dependable  narrative  of  British  military 
prowess  from  the  days  of  Senlac  to  those  of  Cregy,  Poitiers, 
and  Agincourt,  on  to  Waterloo  and  thence  down  to  Rorke’s 
Drift,  Omdurman,  Modder  River,  Magersfontein,  and  Colenso. 
The  book  not  only  supplies  a  vast  quantity  of  historical,  not  to 
speak  of  geographical  information  ;  it  is  stirringly  written  and 
should  stimulate  many  young  minds  to  further  and  more  detailed 
studies  of  the  events  that  are  dealt  with. 

Two  books  for  young  people  giving  some  account  of  South 
African  history  are  “The  Cape  and  its  Story”  and  “Stories 
from  South  African  History”.  The  latter  we  take  to  be  a 
reprint,  as  it  stops  short  of  the  present  war,  but  so  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  passably  well  done.  “  The  Cape  and  its  Story  ”  contains 
a  mistake  on  the  opening  page.  It  gives  the  date  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Diaz’s  rounding  of  the  Cape  as  1496.  This,  though 
from  the  context  obviously  a  misprint,  is  unfortunate.  The 
history  of  the  Cape  is  told  in  an  interesting  way,  and  is  brought 
down  to  the  capture  of  Pretoria  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal. 


TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  SEA. 

“  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures.”  Described  by  John  Knox 
Laughton.  “Young  England  Library.”  Volume  II. 
London  :  George  Allen.  1901.  6s. 

“  With  the  Flag  at  Sea.”  By  Walter  Wood.  London  : 
Constable.  1901.  6.r. 

“  Our  Sailors  :  Gallant  Deeds  of  the  British  Navy  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.”  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  New 
Edition.  London  :  Griffith,  Farran.  1901.  2 s.  6 d. 

Professor  Laughton  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our  best- 
informed  and  most  accurate  naval  historians.  When  therefore 
he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  “  Sea  Fights  and  Adventures”  that 
these  stories  may  be  accepted  as  strictly  true,  though  different 
and  highly  embellished  versions  of  some  of  them  may  be  known 
to  his  readers,  we  approach  their  perusal  in  an  appreciative 
frame  of  mind.  They  deal  only  with  the  exploits  of  the  old 
navy,  but  many  incidents  are  detailed  not  often  en¬ 
countered  in  popular  naval  literature,  while  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  armaments  with 
which  wooden  ships  were  equipped  from  earliest  days.  The 
book  will  well  repay  reading  for  though  not  a  naval  history  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  that  we  have  no 
account  of  the  great  fleet  actions  but  rather  a  series  of  gallant 
fights  between  single  ships,  we  find  clearly  outlined  the  general 
causes  which  led  to  war,  and,  in  most  cases,  brought  success  to 
our  arms.  We  say  in  most  cases  for  it  was  not  always  so,  and 
Professor  Laughton  gives  full  credit  to  the  enemy  when  the 
victory  was  on  his  side.  He  thinks  we  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  overestimate  our  exploits  at  sea,  and  points  out  the  great 
advantage  we  had  during  the  last  war  with  France  in  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  numbers,  and  the  policy  imposed  upon  French 
naval  commanders  by  their  Government.  “When  a  French 
ship  was  engaged  by  one  English,  she  could  never  feel  sure 
that  another  would  not  join  in  the  fray.”  This  tended  to 
stimulate  our  side  and  depress  the  enemy.  Again  the  French 
could  not  afford  to  lose  ships,  and  their  captains  were  ordered 
to  avoid  an  action  unless  they  had  a  decided  superiority. 
Apparently  they  intend  in  the  next  naval  war  to  adopt  a  different 
policy,  but  it  will  doubtless  depend — as  in  the  past — upon  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  we 
should  strive  to  perpetuate  that  great  numerical  superiority 
which  will  enable  us  to  meet  any  eventuality  with  confidence. 

A  special  feature  in  this  volume  is  the  excellence  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  mostly  reproductions  from  contemporary  prints  in  the 
British  Museum  and  other  sources. 

Mr.  Wood’s  volume  is  a  compilation  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  our  naval  history  from  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  to  the 
escape  of  the  “  Calliope  ”  from  Samoa  in  1889.  It  tells  the  old  j 
stories  of  the  glorious  First  of  June  and  Trafalgar,  the  log  of  j 
the  “Victory  ”  which  is  a  very  brief  record  of  the  battle,  being 
given.  In  a  description  of  Navarino  we  have  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  a  survivor,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney, 
with  a  plan  of  the  battle  made  by  an  officer  who  was  present. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Seppings  Wright. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  “Our  Sailors”  that  the  first 
edition  was  published  under  the  title  “Anecdotes  of  Sailors ” 
in  1862  ;  but  in  1S54  a  very  similar  work  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston 
called  “Blue  Jackets  or  Chips  of  the  Old  Block”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Grant  and  Griffith.  It  described  the  principal  events 


in  the  naval  service  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
which  aim  also  the  present  volume  is  devoted.  As  many  wars 
have  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years  in  which  the  navy 
has  taken  part  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  compress  the 
narrative  into  a  single  volume  to  curtail  some  incidents  and 
omit  others.  The  book  suffers  from  this  compression.  Opera¬ 
tions  of  naval  brigades  alone  would  fill  a  volume,  and  hence 
we  find  in  this  book  the  work  of  the  “  Shannon’s  ”  naval 
brigade  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  disposed  of  in  a  few  pages, 
while  all  that  is  stated  of  a  similar  force  from  the  “  Pearl”  is 
that  it  “  did  good  service  and  won  the  respect  of  all  associated 
with  it”.  Coming  to  recent  times  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  navy  to  our  forces  during  the  present  Boer  War  is  con¬ 
fined  to  an  account  of  its  work  at  Ladysmith  while  no  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  brigades  of  sailors 
and  marines  attached  to  Lord  Methuen’s  column,  and  the  army 
under  Sir  Redvers  Buffer  during  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  To 
give  an  adequate  account  of  all  the  British  navy  has  done 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  would  require  two  volumes 
at  least,  and  the  publishers  have  not  been  well  advised  in 
endeavouring  to  compress  it  into  one.  Whether  they  are 
warranted  also  in  stiff  ascribing  the  authorship  to  Mr.  W.  Id.  G. 
Kingston  in  view  of  the  additions  made  to  the  volume  since  his 
death  many  years  ago  seems  doubtful.  The  portions  for  which 
he  and  succeeding  revisers  are  responsible  are  not  indicated 
clearly  in  the  preface,  while  the  title-page  describes  the  book 
as  a  new  edition  without  any  other  name  than  that  of  the 
original  author. 


HISTORY,  ADVENTURE,  AND  SCHOOL 
STORIES. 

“The  First  Men  in  the  Moon.”  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 
Newnes.  1901.  6s. 

“Jack  Ralston”,  by  Hampden  Burnham,  55.  ;  “Held  to  Ran¬ 
som”,  by  F.  B.  Forester,  is.  ;  “For  the  Faith”,  by  E. 
Everett-Green,  3 s.  6 d.  London  :  Nelson.  1902. 

“  Courage  and  Conflict.”  Eighteen  Stories  by  various  Authors. 

London  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  1901.  5 s . 

“  An  Album  of  Adventures.”  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  London  : 
Black.  1901.  5i\ 

“Out  on  the  Llanos”,  by  Achilles  Daunt;  “Sir  Phelim’s 
Treasure”,  by  H.  A.  Hinkson.  London  :  S.P.C.K.  1901. 
3^.  6 d.  each. 

“  In  Quest  of  the  Giant  Sloth  ”,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 

London  :  Blackie.  1902.  3^.  6 d. 

“Under  the  Great  Bear”,  by  Kirk  Munroe  ;  “With  the 
Redskins  on  the  Warpath  ”,  by  S.  Walkey.  London : 
Cassell.  1901.  3s.  6ff.  each. 

“The  Lion  Cub”,  by  Fred  Whishaw.  London:  Griffith, 
Farran  and  Co.  3s.  6 d. 

“  Icebound  ;  or  the  Anticosti  Crusoes.”  By  Edward  Roper. 
London  :  Partridge,  is.  6 d. 

“  God  Save  King  Alfred.”  By  E.  Gilliat.  London  : 

Macmillan.  6s. 

“  Out  of  Bounds.”  By  Andrew  Home.  London  :  W.  and  R. 
Chambers.  1901.  3J.  6 d. 

“  For  the  Old  School.”  By  Florence  Coombe.  London  : 
Blackie.  1902.  is. 

In  type  and  binding,  in  excellence  of  illustration,  and  in 
general  interest  the  adventure  books  of  the  season  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  There  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  methods  adopted  for  disguising  the  pill 
of  instruction  in  the  jam  of  narrative,  and  only  here  and  there 
does  one  find  a  healthy  moral  marred  by  over  emphasis.  There 
is  no  room  for  grumbling  in  regard  to  variety  of  locale  or  theme. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  growing  lad  with  a  taste  for  science  who 
gets  hold  of  Mr.  Wells’  story  will  readily  put  it  down.  To 
some  elder  readers  it  will  appeal  with  the  force  of  a  splendidly 
contrived  nightmare.  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  its  natural 
beginning  and  this  is  equalled  by  its  plausible  ending.  The  idea 
of  elastic  brains,  the  conception  of  a  race  of  intellectual  fungi 
nourished  on  mushrooms  and  mooncalves  and  bred  in  sections 
to  each  one  of  which  is  allotted  one  special  task — these  are 
flights  of  the  imagination  that  have  about  them  somewhat  more 
of  the  satire  of  a  Jonathan  Swift  than  the  frank  invention  of 
a  Jules  Verne.  But  such  a  consideration  will  not  disturb  the 
pleasure  of  many  readers.  The  book,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  has 
already  made  its  appearance  in  French. 

There  is  more  in  Mr.  Forester’s  story  of  a  Harrow  boy’s 
adventures  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  southern  Spain  than 
one  usually  meets  with  in  works  of  this  class.  The  plot  is 
carefully  thought  out.  The  style  is  bright  and  buoyant  and 
picturesque.  The  incidents  are  thrilling  and  convincing.  The 
human  interest  aroused  is  considerable.  The  brigands  into 
whose  hands  young  Frank  Maybe  faffs  are  rude  but  with  one 
exception  credibly  chivalrous.  A  clever  character  sketch  is 
that  of  El  Leon  Bravo  nourishing  his  peculiar  notions  of 
revenge  for  a  cruel  wrong  which  is  also  felt  by  the  young 
noble  who  is  second  in  command  of  the  roving  band  and  who 
in  the  end  gives  up  his  life  that  the  young  hero  may  be  saved. 
The  safety  of  the  captive  is  made  to  depend  on  the  ignorance 
of  his  identity  on  the  part  of  his  captors.  Several  scenes  are 
exceptionally  well  described.  One  is  that  in  which  the  old 
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school  song  and  “  Auld  Lang  Syne”  are  sung  by  young  Maylie 
to  the  assembled  brigands  amidst  the  stark  white  crags  of  the 
wild  sierra.  “  Held  to  Ransom  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
books  of  general  adventure  for  boys.  Considerable  industry 
and  no  little  well-directed  enthusiasm  have  been  devoted  by  Mr. 
Burnham  to  the  making  of  his  tale  of  adventure  among  wolves, 
Indians,  and  Eskimos  in  the  Far  North-East  of  Canada.  The 
tone  is  excellent  and  the  tale  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

“  For  the  Faith  ”  is  a  story  of  the  Reformation  movement  in 
sixteenth-century  Oxford  its  wretched  prisons  and  its  Pro¬ 
testant  pioneers.  No  one  in  the  tale  is  very  bad  and  there  is  a 
well-arranged  love  interest.  The  portraiture  of  Freda  and 
Magda  Langton  constitutes  the  best  part  of  the  book.  The 
background  is  historical,  an  effort  being  made  to  give  Cardinal 
Wolsey  his  due  for  natural  kindliness.  The  author’s  purpose, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  serious. 

To  the  very  handsome  volume  bearing  the  comprehensive 
title  “  Courage  and  Conflict  ”  there  are  eighteen  contributors. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  relates  a  story  of  Old  Virginia  ;  Mr.  F.  T. 
Bullen  recounts  a  memory  of  the  Haytian  rebellion  ;  Captain 
North’s  yarn  of  an  adventure  in  Brittany  will  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  accepted  as  truth  by  any  excitable  French  critic  ; 
Mr.  E.  Bruce  Lord  retells  the  story  of  MacDonnell  the  hero  of 
Hougomont  ;  and  there  are  capital  little  sketches  by  G.  M. 
Fenn,  Fred.  Whishaw,  Harold  Bindloss  and  others,  the  adven¬ 
tures  described  being  located  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
Another  commendable  volume  of  short  stories  is  that  by 
Ascott  R.  Hope  who  writes  in  his  customarily  bright  way  of 
certain  holiday  happenings  in  India,  on  the  Alps,  in  the  Far 
West,  and  in  various  places  nearer  home. 

Of  the  two  volumes  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  one — “Out  on  the 
Llanos  ” — is  much  more  bulky  than  the  other — “  Sir  Phelim’s 
Treasure”.  But  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Achilles 
Daunt  and  H.  A.  Hinkson  on  the  score  of  exuberant  fancy. 
The  former  unfolds  a  marvellous  panorama  of  adventure  in  the 
wilds  of  Colombia  whither  two  lads,  sons  of  a  colonel,  depart 
leaving  their  “ancestral  home”  through  the  persuasion  of 
poverty.  The  boys  ultimately  welcome  their  sisters  to  a  sort 
of  paradise  in  Bolivar.  The  hero  of  “Sir  Phelim’s  Treasure”, 
— the  scene  of  which  romance  is  apparently  laid  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  William  and  Mary — is  a  boy  who  out 
of  love  for  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  ancestral  estates  have 
been  confiscated  resolves  to  discover  the  wealth  hidden  by  a 
staunch  Jacobite.  One  day  in  the  hall  of  Sir  Donal  O’Neill’s 
castle  young  Hugo  draws  a  bow  at  venture.  The  arrow  strikes 
the  spring  of  a  secret  panel  which  opens  disclosing  a  dark 
passage  and  a  winding  stair.  Hugo  enters,  the  door  snaps 
after  him,  and  he  travels  in  darkness  by  subterranean  passages 
to  an  otherwise  inaccessible  island,  where  amidst  boundless 
wealth  he  lives  the  life  of  a  Crusoe.  The  story  is  full  of 
cleverly-contrived  incidents  but  lacks  charm  in  the  telling.  The 
pages  would  for  instance  wear  a  curious  look  if  the  repetitions 
of  the  world  “  albeit  ”  were  all  underlined. 

One  theme  in  Dr.  Gordon  Stables’  book  strikes  us  as  being 
somewhat  novel — the  ruin  brought  on  a  rich  man  who  mort¬ 
gages  his  estate  to  build  a  music-hall  and  run  an  entertainment 
“  infinitely  above  the  comprehension  of  the  common  herd  ”. 
The  end  of  it  all  is  a  treasure  worth  a  million  sterling.  Between 
poverty  and  affluence  are  sandwiched  a  series  of  adventures 
among  brigands,  Indians,  wild  beasts,  and  Inca  ruins  in  South 
America.  The  narrative  is  marked  by  all  the  author’s  charac¬ 
teristic  breeziness  and  is  likely  to  prove  quite  as  popular  with 
boys  as  anything  that  Dr.  Stables  has  recently  written.  The 
young  student  of  natural  history  will  delight  especially  in  these 
pages.  The  giant  sloth,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  encountered 
but  photographed  by  the  more  precocious  of  the  two  lads  with 
whose  exploits  the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  takes  his  readers  through  a  series  of  hard¬ 
ships  and  horrors  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  There  are  exciting  passages  with  the  French 
traders  and  naval  officers  but  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
and  ingenious  section  of  the  story  is  that  concerning  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  one  Watson  Balfour  who  lives  alone  in  a  cave  disguising 
himself  as  a  “man-wolf”  and  keeping  the  elements  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  an  electric  heater.  The  hero — Cabot 
Grant — finds  an  act  of  kindness  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
“one  of  the  most  remarkable  iron  mines  in  the  world”. 

Mr.  Edward  Roper,  like  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe,  precipitates  his 
plot  with  a  wreck — in  the  former’s  story  that  of  a  boat  in  which 
two  lads  are  driven  on  the  shores  of  Anticosti.  It  is  a 
wholesome  enough  story  well  told  and  well  illustrated  by  the 
author.  The  high  moral  tone  of  the  narrative  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  youthful  adventurers  on 
escaping  from  the  ice-bound  ship  in  which  they  have  been  so 
badly  treated  by  the  drunken  captain  leave  a  five-pound  note  to 
pay  for  the  loan  of  the  boat  in  which  they  embark  and  the 
provisions  which  they  take  with  them. 

Mr.  S.  Walkey,  the  author  of  “  With  the  Red  Skins  on  the 
War  Path”,  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  a  capital  story  Canada 
in  the  days  of  Wolfe  and  the  taking  of  Quebec.  With  the 
adventures  of  Blyth  Carey  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Canadian 
Rangers  is  interwoven  the  history  of  the  kidnapping  of  a 
scout’s  child  by  a  Frenchman  upon  whom  of  course  poetic 
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justice  descends  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Tomahawks 
and  scalping  knives  ring  a  stirring  accompaniment  to  the 
progress  of  the  plot. 

The  boys  who  with  older  readers  found  delight  in  “  A  Boyar 
of  the  Terrible  ”  will  not  be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Whishaw’s  new 
story  “The  Lion  Cub”  which  deals  with  Russian  life  in  the 
days  of  the  young  Tsar  Peter  (1682).  The  hero  Conrad  wolf- 
hunter  and  son  of  a  Russian  father  and  an  English  mother 
loves  a  winsome  young  English  maiden  by  name  Bridget 
Osborne  upon  whom  the  young  autocrat  temporarily  casts  the 
eyes  of  affection.  Peter  proves  generous  as  well  as  impulsive, 
and  restoring  Conrad  to  his  favour  after  a  dangerous  period  of 
coolness  towards  him  all  ends  happily.  Interest  and  instruction 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  volume  which  holds  the  attention  from 
first  page  to  last. 

“  God  Save  King  Alfred”  may  be  commended  as  a  spirited 
and  wholesome  tale  of  life  in  Alfred’s  Court  at  Winchester  to 
those  who  are  in  search  of  a  happy,  harmless  story  book  for 
Christmas  present  purposes.  Mr.  Gilliat’s  characters  include 
the  book-learned  and  charming  Asser,  the  best  biographer  of 
Alfred,  Edward  the  Atheling  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Saxon  history.  He  gives  pictures 
of  the  wilds  of  Atheling  and  of  the  fierce  Dane  in  his  laage 
before  Rochester.  It  will  please  many  children  and  some 
grown  up  folk  too. 

Mr.  Andrew  Home  has  contrived  to  introduce  into  his  two 
dozen  short  stories  quite  a  noteworthy  amount  of  variety.  Fun 
and  frolic  are  here  in  plenty,  and  there  is  pathos  as  well.  “  The 
Story  of  a  Joke  ”  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  most 
incorrigible  of  youthful  practical  jokers. 

“For  the  Old  School”  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment. 
The  average  “ young  blood”  may  exclaim  with  instant  suspi¬ 
cion  “What  does  a  woman  know  about  school  life?”  However 
the  story  will  be  found  interesting  enough  if  the  style  does 
prove  a  trifle  feminine.  Even  in  more  ambitious  efforts  style 
and  story  are  often  found  to  vary  in  strength  and  quality. 


STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

“  Like  Cures  Like.”  By  Catherine  Mallandaine.  London  : 

S.P.C.K.  1901.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  Girl  of  Galway.”  By  Katharine  Tynan.  London  :  Blackie. 

1901.  6j. 

“The  Awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe.”  By  E.  Rentoul  Esler. 

London  :  Partridge.  1901.  3J.  6 d. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  well-told  story,  with  just  enough  of  a 
love  interest  running  through  it  to  make  it  a  “  young  girl’s 
novel.”  The  like  which  cures  its  like  is  the  touch  of  unflinch¬ 
ing  pluck  in  the  heroine  which  helps  her  to  face  her  dour  old 
uncle  with  something  of  his  own  methods — not  always  a  safe 
moral:  but  justifiable  conduct  enough  in  the  special  case.  The 
result  is  a  softened  and  devoted  uncle  and  a  niece  who  has 
learnt  self-control  from  daily  observation  of  the  lack  of  it. 
Miss  Tynan’s  book  (or  Mrs.  Hinkson’s)  is  as  charming  as  most 
of  her  Irish  tales.  Her  Galway  girl  has  a  hard  time  of  it  with 
another  forbidding  male  relative  (a  grandfather,  this  time)  and 
“wins  through”  in  the  end.  The  appearance  and  illustrations 
of  the  book  are  impressive  and  make  it  a  very  handsome 
present. 

“  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Thorpe”  was  her  awakening  to 
love  for  an  elderly  adorer  for  whom  she  had  only  felt  friend¬ 
ship.  Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  capitally  done — Miss 
Agnes  and  Miss  Emily  Harper,  for  instance.  The  society  of 
Sunnymeads  is  cleverly  hit  off,  too,  with  its  pettiness  and 
personalities. 

To  take  some  slightly  less  important  girls’  stories  together, 
“Mrs.  Pederson’s  Niece”,  by  Isabel  Stuart  Robson  (Cassell. 
3f.  6 d.),  tells  of  the  trials  of  a  refined  little  creature  shut  up 
with  an  unspeakably  vulgar  aunt.  Some  interesting  studies 
of  girls  come  in  incidentally.  “The  Youngest  Girl  in  the 
School”,  by  Evelyn  Sharp  (Macmillan.  5^.),  is  an  excellent 
story  of  a  girls’  school  in  all  its  reality.  We  have  seldom  come 
across  a  more  living  picture  of  girlhood  emerging  hysterically 
from  the  chrysalis,  with  its  affections  and  sensitiveness  seething 
unmanageably  within  it.  That  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
grown-up  reader.  Children  will  only  see  an  absorbing  school- 
story  in  it.  It  can  be  very  safely  given  them  to  read.  We 
should  like  to  know  more  about  “  Laura  Richmond”,  by  Jean 
Ingelow  (Wells,  Gardner,  ij.).  When  was  it  written?  It  is 
a  fascinating  little  shillingsworth.  “  Deb  Clavel  ”,  by  Mary 
Palgraye  (R.T.S.  3J.  6 d.),  is  big,  handsome,  and  semi-historical, 
but  quite  readable,  being  most  pleasantly  written.  “Tom  and 
Some  Other  Girls  ”,  by  Mrs.  Vaizey  (Cassell.  3.J.  6 d.),  is  not 
quite  so  delightful  a  story  as  “  Peggy  Saville  ”,  by  the 
same  author,  but  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  pictures 
are  very  attractive,  too.  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Phcebe  Allen  calls  her 
new  book  “  Mafeking  Day”  (S.P.C.K.)  “a  snapshot  from  real 
life”.  She  has  the  gift  of  making  her  stories  very  real.  As 
the  title  and  the  cover  show,  the  book  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  war  that  inspired  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Christmas 
books  last  year.  It  may  be  included  in  “  Stories  for  Girls”,  as 
it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  war’s  effect  on  the  poor,  waiting 
wives  and  sweethearts  at  home. 
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“THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HARRY  FURNISS.” 

THE  CONFESSIONS  of  a  CARICATURIST. 

Being  the  Autobiography  of  Harry  Furniss.  Illustrated  with  over  300 
Illustrations,  many  made  specially  for  the  volume.  In  2  vols.  super-royal 
8vo.  32s. 


“FOR  STAGE  STUDENTS  AND  PLAYGOERS.” 

BARRY  SULLIVAN  AND  HIS  CONTEM- 

POHARIES.  By  Robert  H.  Sillard.  2  vols.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  21s. 

“  Exhaustive,  accurate,  and  most  entertaining  volumes.  Here  we  have  far  more 
than  the  life,  career,  and  experience  of  a  famous  actor.  Side  by  side  with  the 
story  of  Barry  Sullivan’s  career  we  have  valuable  accounts  of  all  the  celebrated 
actors  and  actresses  of  his  time  in  England,  America,  and  Australia.” — Clement 
Scott,  in  the  Free  Lance. 

“A  book  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 

theatrical  biography  . Scattered  up  and  down  these  two  volumes  are  a  number  of 

excellent  stories.’’ — Daily  Telegraph. 
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1.  THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Fully  pictured,  6s. 

2.  THE  WOULD-BE-GOODS.  A  Continuation 

of  the  “  Treasure  Seekers.”  By  E.  Nesbit.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  6s. 

3.  NINE  UNLIKELY  TALES  FOR  CHIL- 
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“Robin”  by  Raymond  Jacberns  (S.P.C.K.)  has  for  its 
heroine  a  lovable  girl  of  that  rather  unhappy  type  that  is 
always  at  war  with  circumstance.  “  There  was  not  a  grievance 
in  the  daily  papers  that  she  did  not  make  her  own,  so  soon  as 
she  had  mastered  the  details.  There  was  not  an  act  of  injustice 
that  came  to  her  ears  over  which  she  did  not  burn.  .  .  .  There 
was  not  a  wrong  that  she  did  not  long  to  attack  promptly  and 
right.  There  was  not  a  misunderstanding  that  she  did 
not  think  she  could  rectify.  There  was  not  a  question  that  she 
did  not  feel  competent  to  answer,  in  some  way  or  other”.  We 
all  know  the  type.  It  makes  for  “  ructions  ” — and  “  ructions  ” 
there  are.  The  book  is  very  well  written  and  bright.  “  Mrs. 
Hammond’s  Children”  by  Mary  Strafford  (Brimley  Johnson. 
4-r.  6 d.)  is  for  slightly  smaller  folk.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
understands  children  completely.  The  woe  of  being  given  a 
toy  horse  and  cart  when  you  are  “almost  a  man”  and  of 
having  a  mother  who  will  wear  the  wrong  sort  of  jacket  when 
you  are  a  fastidious  little  girl  is  agony  at  the  age  of  Mrs. 
Hammond’s  children,  as  the  author  shows.  The  children  are 
natural  and  charming.  The  story  is  told  with  so  much  humour 
and  sympathy  that  it  is  among  our  favourite  books  of  the  kind 
for  the  year.  “  Madamscourt  ”  by  H.  May  Poynter  (Nelson. 
2 s.)  tells  the  adventures  of  a  fugitive  princess — the  Princess 
Clementina  Sobieski,  who  escaped  from  Innspriick  in  1719  to 
be  married  to  Prince  James  Francis  Stuart.  It  is  a  lively 
story,  and  ends  our  pile  of  distinctively  girls’  books. 

“Mooswa,  and  Others  of  the  Boundaries  ”  by  W.  A.  Fraser 
(Pearson.  6s.),  a  handsome  animal-book  with  quite  admirable 
illustrations  by  Arthur  Heming,  is  said  by  its  publishers  to 
remind  one  forcibly  of  the  “Jungle  Book”.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
drawback  is  that,  of  necessity,  it  reminds  one  a  little  too  forcibly 
of  that  unrivalled  book.  But  it  is  very  good  indeed.  The 
animals  are  excellent  :  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  pictures  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

“  In  Far  Granada ”  by' Evelyn  Everett-Green  (Nelson.  $s.) 
is  one  of  its  author’s  great,  thick,  handsome,  readable  historical 
tales,  for  boys  and  girls.  It  tells  of  Moors  and  Christians,  and 
is  thoughtfully  worked  out  and  reliable,  besides  being  pictur¬ 
esque  and  pleasant. 

“Jim’s  Sweethearts  ”,  by  E.  L.  Haverfield  (Nelson.  2s.  6  d.), 
is  the  story  of  a  very  affectionate,  but  not  mawkish,  small  boy 
and  the  objects  of  his  adoration.  Some  of  them  decidedly 
justify  him. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Tower  of  London.”  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  London: 
Bell.  1901.  21  s. 

This  volume  is  produced  with  the  care  and  style  which  mark 
various  recent  works  published  by  Messrs.  Bell.  They  do  justice 
to  a  very  interesting  theme  treated  with  knowledge  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  The  volumes  of  Britton  and 
Brayley — who  are  best  known  nowadays  perhaps,  though  that 
need  not  imply  that  they  are  much  known,  for  their  “  Beauties 
of  England” — have  long  passed  out  of  notice  ;  and  though  the 
Tower  of  London  has  had  later  storytellers  than  they,  we  do 
not  think  the  present  author  has  undertaken  a  needless 
task.  It  is  amazing,  it  is  also  humiliating  how  little  Londoners 
in  particular  perhaps  know  about  the  grand  group  of  Norman 
buildings  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  their  city.  If  they 
have  read  Ainsworth’s  story  and  visited  the  Tower  once  or 
twice  as  children,  that  as  a  rule  is  almost  all  they  know  or  have 
seen  of  it.  The  present  v'ork  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  of  which 
the  first  only  is  now  before  us  ;  but  it  includes  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the  Tower,  dealing  with 
Norman,  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times.  It  brings  us  down  to 
the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  volume  deals,  among  other  things,  with  the  disgrace  and 
execution  of  Essex  and  the  Babington  plotters.  Quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  Mary’s  guilt  or  innocence,  it  is  monstrous 
to  adopt  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  Babington,  Ballard 
and  others  who  were  connected  with  the  conspiracy  to 
murder  Elizabeth,  though  a  Scotch  writer  on  these  times 
has  lately  been  rash  enough  to  do  so.  Lord  Gower  is  pro¬ 
bably  quite  right  in  saying  that  Elizabeth  never  ran  a 
greater  risk  in  her  life  than  she  did  at  the  time  of 
this  determined  effort  to  destroy  her ;  and  her  coolness 
at  the  time  is  meet  for  admiration  indeed.  The  bar¬ 
barous  character  of  the  executions,  however,  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  :  Elizabeth  herself  gave  orders  that  the  victims  of  the 
second  day  should  be  dispatched  quickly.  In  regard  to  the 
death  of  Essex,  Lord  Ronald  Gower  reminds  us  that  the  story 
of  Lady  Nottingham  and  the  kept-back  ring  is  apocryphal. 
The  saying  of  the  Queen  to  the  dying  woman  “  God  may 
forgive  you  :  I  never  can  ”  seems  too  good,  too  well  worthy  of 
Elizabeth,  to  go  ;  but  it  must. 

“Amphibia  and  Reptiles.”  By  Hans  Gadow.  Being Vol.  VIII. 
of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1901.  17^.  net. 

Mankind  in  general  has  little  love  for  the  creepy-crawly 
creatures  that  form  the  subject  of  this  book  ;  but  the  naturalist, 
whether  of  the  field  or  of  the  laboratory,  knows  few  animals  of 
richer  interest,  and  such  readers  will  find  that  little  of  it  has 
been  lost  by  Mr.  Gadow’s  able  treatment.  The  desultory 
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reader,  too,  may  confidently  be  recommended  to  dip  into  this 
volume,  where,  interlarded  with  philosophical  disquisition  and 
anatomical  description,  he  will  find  perfectly  intelligible 
accounts  of  truly  remarkable  habits  and  quaint  bits  of  folklore, 
which  he  can  retail  in  the  appropriate  dinner  interval  between 
the  fish  and  the  fowl.  The  “  general  reader  ”,  however,  for 
whom  the  series  professes  to  cater,  or,  to  take  a  less  improbable 
person,  the  amateur  naturalist  or  even  the  beginner  in  zoology, 
will  wish  that  Mr.  Gadow  had  been  less  free  with  the  “harsh 
and  crabbed”  diction  of  technical  morphology.  “Amphi- 
condylous  animals  without  an  intercranial  hypoglossal  nerve” 
might  be  “a  practical  diagnosis”  of  amphibia,  if  it  were  not 
liable  to  exception,  but,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  forefront  of 
the  work,  it  is  a  cruel  slap  in  the  face  for  the  innocent  layman. 
Some  terms  are  absolutely  unavoidable,  but  even  they  need 
not  have  been  introduced  without  or  before  their  explanation, 
and  surely  the  ideas  conveyed  by  “  tetrapodous  ”,  “  penta- 
dactyle”,  “  trilocular  ”,  and  “  piscine  ”,  all  on  the  fourth  page 
of  the  text,  could  have  been  expressed  as  shortly  and  as  pre¬ 
cisely  in  plain  English.  Apart  from  this,  the  book  deserves 
high  praise  ;  all  parts  of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  in  an 
accurate  and  interesting  manner,  and  the  illustrations,  as  usual 
in  this  series,  are  excellent.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  the 
author  should  seem  undecided  whether  to  place  the  gill-less 
Microsauria  with  the  ancient  amphibians  known  as  Stego- 
cephalt  (p.  66)  or  with  the  early  reptiles  (p.  288)  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  arguments  concerning  the  evolution 
of  amphibia  with  external  gills  chiefly  serve  to  emphasise  the 
obscurity  of  the  problem. 

“  Dawlatshah’s  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Poets’”: — Tadhkiratu-sh- 

Shu'ara.  By  E.  G.  Browne.  London :  Luzac.  1901. 

I2J. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Browne,  the  lecturer  in  Persian  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  bravely  begun  a  series  of  “Persian  Texts”. 
There  used  to  be  an  Oriental  Text  Society  which  did  some 
valuable  work,  but  as  a  rule  we  fear  there  is  but  a  cold  recep¬ 
tion  in  England  for  such  scholarly  ventures.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Browne  may  be  better  supported.  We  are  not  sure  that 
he  has  been  well  advised  in  opening  his  series  with  “  Dawlat¬ 
shah’s  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Poets’”,  for,  though  it  is  certainly  an 
entertaining  and  often  instructive  work  of  a  discursive  kind,  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  exhausted 
by  Von  Hammer  in  his  well-known  history  of  Persian  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  that  a  lithographed  text  already  exists.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  used  those  Indian  lithographed  books  know  their 
illegibility  and  frequent  errors,  and  will  be  grateful  for  this 
well-printed  and  carefully  edited  volume,  with  a  trustworthy 
text  and  careful  indexes  ;  and  if  Dawlatshah  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  accurate  or  ancient  authority,  he  is  at  all  events  the 
earliest  special  biographer  of  the  Persian  poets  that  we  possess, 
and  his  book  contains  much  material  from  older  authorities 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  consulted.  Apart  from  the  records 
of  the  poets’  lives  and  contemporary  history,  on  which  the 
author  discourses  in  the  garrulous  wandering  way  of  Eastern 
writers  the  book  contains  a  sort  of  anthology  of  Persian  verse 
which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Our  Indian  Civil  Service  students, 
who  now  yawn  over  Sa‘di,  whose  charm  is  too  often  obliterated 
by  his  inanity,  might  do  worse  than  take  a  course  of  Dawlat¬ 
shah  as  a  guide  to  the  literature  which  they  “  take  up  ”  for  a 
year,  only  to  cast  it  aside  when  on  their  arrival  in  India  they 
find  it  practically  useless  to  them.  Mr.  Browne  has  devoted 
much  time  and  careful  scholarship  to  the  preparation  of  the 
text  and  no  Oriental  library  should  be  without  this  well-edited 
volume. 

“  Memorials  of  William  Charles  Lake,  Dean  of  Durham.” 

Edited  by  Katherine  Lake.  London  :  Arnold.  1901. 

16s. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  portion— a  small  one — of  the 
autobiography  which  Dean  Lake  was  writing  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1897,  together  with  a  selection  from  his  letters.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  well  selected  and 
arranged,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  editor,  whilst  per¬ 
forming  the  rest  of  her  work  so  well,  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
giving  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  book  to  the  letter  on  her 
husband  written  her  during  the  present  year  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  is  true  that  in  acting  thus  she  acts  in  the 
company  of  various  biographers  and  editors  of  to-day  who  rank 
high.  But  these  letters  strike  us  as  being  as  a  rule  in  the 
nature  of  testimonials,  quite  unnecessary  when  the  reputation 
of  the  person  written  of  needs  no  propping  up.  Dean  Lake 
we  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  to  be  an  able 
and  a  good  man,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not 
told  us  so  in  the  first  pag;e  or  so  of  this  volume.  Most  of  this 
book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  especially  interesting  is  the 
Dean’s  chapter  on  Rugby  in  Arnold’s  day  and  on  Arnold 
himself.  The  description  of  the  relation  between  the  great 
master  and  his  pupils  helps  to  illustrate  what  Stanley  said  in 
hisfLife  of  Arnold:  “From  the  earliest  period,  indeed,  the 
boys  were  conscious  of  something  unlike  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  imagine  of  a  schoolmaster  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  been  in  his  post  some  years  that  there  arose  that  close 
bond  of  union  which  characterised  his  relation  to  his  elder 
pupils.  .  .  .  But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  there  grew  up 
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a  deep  admiration  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  awe,  and 
this  softened  into  a  sort  of  loyalty  which  remained  even  in  the 
closer  and  more  affectionate  sympathy  of  later  years.” 

‘A  Doctor  in  Khaki.”  By  Francis  E.  Fremantle.  London: 

Murray.  1901.  ioj.  6 d.  net. 

“Unofficial  Despatches.”  By  Edgar  Wallace.  London: 

Hutchinson.  1901.  6s. 

Dr.  Fremantle’s  book  on  the  war  has  the  only  merit,  apart 
from  some  peculiar  virtue  of  literary  treatment  or  official  and 
complete  knowledge,  which  is  now  left  to  volumes  dealing  with 
the  war.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  a  department  and 
the  information  he  has  to  convey  is  of  a  special  character  and 
likely  to  be  of  professional  value.  He  is  able  to  supplement 
the  conclusions  he  drew  from  events  by  what  he  learned  as 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Army  Medical  Reorganisation 
Committee  which  sat  at  the  War  Office  in  July  and  in  his 
opinion  “evolved  a  scheme  which  seems  destined  to  make  the 
R.A.M.C.  into  a  corps  worthy  of  the  most  splendid  military 
and  medical  traditions  ”.  The  book  affords  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  work  of  various  hospitals  at  the  front,  and  naturally 
throws  a  sidelight  on  much  besides.  It  will  be  read  with 
equal  interest  by  doctors  and  the  general  public.  Of  Mr. 
Edgar  Wallace’s  book  the  less  said  the  better.  He  was  the 
victim  of  an  official  mistake,  and  we  think  a  fitter  title  for  his 
volume  would  be  “Anti-official  Despatches”.  Mr.  Wallace’s 
superior  attempt  to  gauge  the  work  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  South 
Africa  is  saved  from  impertinence  by  many  qualifying  phrases. 
The  time  to  estimate  that  work  was  not  the  middle  of  1901  ;  it 
will  arrive  when  Lord  Kitchener  has  either  crushed  out  the 
guerillas,  or  handed  over  the  task  to  other  hands. 

“  Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.”  London  : 

Unwin  :  1901. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  modern  Dutchmen,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  old  Holland  will  always  retain  an  indestructible 
attraction  for  lovers  of  the  quaint  and  curious  in  costume  and 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  old-world  villages  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  have  now  become  so  sophisticated  that  the 
hunter  for  curios  stands  aghast  at  their  demands,  and  the 
plague  of  small  beggars  can  hardly  be  matched  elsewhere 
north  of  Naples.  We  have  here  reproduced  in  a  charming 
volume  some  illustrations  of  the  more  remarkable  buildings  in 
which  that  strange  district  abounds.  The  engravings  are  as  a 
rule  excellent,  rendered  in  the  style  of  broad  black  and  white 
spaces  which  is  now  so  popular  and  is  not  inappropriate  to  the 
subjects.  The  letterpress  is  quite  adequate  for  its  purpose,  and 
the  book  altogether  would  make  a  delightful  gift.  Modern 
enterprise  is  gradually  reclaiming  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  cornfields 
will  no  doubt  ultimately  wave  where  its  phlegmatic  inhabitants 
now  plough  the  shallow  waters,  but  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  mercy  will  be  shown  to  the  old  towns  which  to-day  make 
up  its  charm.  It  is  one  virtue  of  the  Dutch  that  they  are  proud 
of  their  history,  and  their  ancient  buildings  elsewhere  have 
been  treated  with  reverence  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  modern 
life. 

“Mexico  as  I  Saw  It.”  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  London: 

Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  has  done  Mexico  as  she  did  Finland.  She 
makes  no  secret  of  why  she  travels.  “  In  writing  a  book 
of  travel  ”,  she  artlessly  tells  us  in  an  appendix,  “  one  has  to 
cater  for  many  tastes  ”,  And  she  goes  on  to  say  that  therefore 
she  must  give  some  facts  on  mining  and  trade.  These  accord¬ 
ingly  are  given,  compressed  into  about  a  dozen  pages.  We 
do  not  think  they  will  be  much  good.  The  book  is  good- 
humoured,  unaffected.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  facts  which 
are  sure  to  interest  many  who  are  concerned  in  this  prospering 
and  rising  country.  Mrs.  Tweedie  tells  us  that  she  strongly 
advocates  women  travellers  riding  astride.  She  is  quite  right, 
we  believe,  in  saying  that  riding  sideways  knocks  up  a  mount 
much  sooner  than  riding  astride. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  common  thread  running  through  Professor  Bryce’s 
“  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence”,  which  the  Clarendon 
Press  will  issue  immediately,  is  that  of  a  comparison  between 
the  history  and  law  of  Rome  and  the  history  and  law  of 
England.  The  studies  have  been  composed  at  different  times 
over  a  long  series  of  years  and  their  appearance  in  book  form 
is  due  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  few  of  our  best  known 
historians  touch  upon  the  legal  aspects  of  history.  One  essay 
is  devoted  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  primitive  Icelandic 
Republic.  One  contains  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  another  deals  with  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Perhaps  the 
section  that  will  provoke  most  criticism  will  be  that  in  which 
the  author  treats  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African  Republic  as  they  stood  in  December 
1895. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons  have  in  the  press  a  work  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Payn,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  dealing  largely  with 
the  rivalry  between  Germany  and  England  and  affairs  in  South 
Africa  as  phenomena  of  that  rivalry.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
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WITH  ROBERTS  TO  PRETORIA:  a  Tale  of  the  South 

African  War.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey,  R. I.,  and 
a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
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“  Cromwell  and  Foreign  Affairs  together  with  Four  Essays  on 
International  Matters  ”. 

Viscount  Goschen’s  promised  work  on  the  life  and  times  of 
his  grandfather  “  George  Joachim  Goschen  ”,  which  Mr.  Murray 
is  to  publish  in  January  or  February  next,  will  be  in  two  demy 
octavo  volumes  with  portraits  and  illustrations.  George  Jacob 
Goschen  was  a  printer  and  publisher  in  Leipzig  between  1752 
and  1829  and  corresponded  with  many  of  the  leading  authors 
and  men  of  letters  during  the  period  indicated.  A  feature  of 
the  forthcoming  work  will  be  the  extracts  given  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  such  men  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  and  Korner. 

Quite  early  in  the  new  year  Mr.  Murray  is  also  to  issue  Lord 
Ronald  Gower’s  “Old  Diaries,  1881-1900”.  The  work  may 
challenge  some  comparison  with  the  gossip  and  recollections 
of  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff  who  is  perhaps  the  most  inveterate 
diarist  in  our  midst.  Lord  Ronald  Gower’s  reminiscences  will 
prove  varied  and  representative,  the  subjects  including  his 
present  Majesty,  the  late  Queen,  the  Empress  Frederick,  Lord 
Beaconsfield — whose  biography  it  would  almost  seem  is  being 
given  to  the  world  in  fragmentary  instalments — Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Rosebery,  John  Bright,  Cardinal  Rampolla, 

“  Ouida  ”,  Sir  J.  Millais,  Tissot,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  J.  A.  Symonds  and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Two  books 
concerning  interesting  women — interesting  in  different  spheres 
— which  Mr.  Murray  has  in  the  press  are  “  Mary  Boyle:  Her 
Book”,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  and  “Felicia 
Skene,  of  Oxford”,  a  memoir  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Rickards. 

Personality  is  pretty  certain  to  prove  strongly  attractive  in 
another  volume  that  is  to  come  with  the  spring — namely,  “  The 
Career  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Arthur 
White,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  1885-1891”.  The  author  of  the  last-named  volume  is 
Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

Amongst  Mr.  Murray’s  other  projects  on  the  eve  of  comple¬ 
tion  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  “  Dangerous  Trades  ”,  written 
by  various  experts  and  edited  by  Dr.  T.  Oliver,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  who  contributes  an  introduction  as  well  as  several 
sections.  Miss  Anderson,  H.M.  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of 
Factories,  will  supply  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  dangerous  trades,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P.,  a 
chapter  on  prospective  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  factory 
side  of  the  subject,  the  condition  of  work  in  mines,  and  on 
farms  and  railways  is  to  be  dealt  with.  There  will  also  be 
chapters  on  “  Health  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  ”  (by  Dr. 
Collingridge),  and  “  Health  in  the  Army  at  Home  and  Abroad  ” 
(by  Lt.-Col.  John  Dodd,  R.A.M.C.). 

Students  of  what  is  known  as  the  Science  of  Man  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  the  embodiment  in  book  form  of  Professor 
E.  B.  Tylor’s  (first)  Gifford  Lectures  at  Aberdeen  in  1889-90 
and  1890-91.  Dr.  Tylor,  who  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  Oxford  and  has  since  1883  been  Keeper  of  the 
University  Museum,  has  chosen  “  Animism  ”  as  the  title  of  his 
forthcoming  volume  which  Mr.  Murray  will  publish. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Theal,  in  “  The  Beginning  of  South  African 
History  ”,  which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  in  preparation,  com¬ 
mences  with  the  period  of  palaeolithic  man,  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  as  they  were  when  Europeans 
first  visited  the  country,  deals  at  length  and  in  detail  with  the 
Bantu,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  ancient  gold  mines  of 
Rhodesia,  the  East  African  Mohammedans,  the  Portuguese  dis¬ 
coveries,  settlements,  wars  and  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker’s  “The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire  ” 
which  Mr.  Unwin  will  publish  next  week,  is  a  record  of  study 
and  travel  in  the  winter  of  1900-1  and  embodies  in  an  amplified 
form  the  paper  which  the  author  read  before  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  last  June.  Mr.  Walker  has  much  to 
say  concerning  the  sugar  question  from  the  West  Indian  point 
of  view  and  in  referring  to  the  effects  of  the  death  of  President 
McKinley  expresses  a  hopeful  view  regarding  the  prospects  of 
reciprocity  treaties  with  the  United  States.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  includes  British  Guiana  in  his  survey.  To  his  Green 
Cloth  Library  Mr.  Unwin  is  about  to  add  novels  by  Mr.  Louis 
Becke  (“  Breachley,  Black  Sheep  ”),  Mrs.  Alexander  (“  The 
Yellow  Fiend  ”),  and  Mrs.  Fraser  (“  The  Saving  Child”).  Mrs. 
Alexander’s  theme  is  gold  not  the  Chinaman.  The  scene  of 
Mrs.  Fraser’s  volume  is  laid  in  Peking  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor. 

Apart  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  horticultural  papers 
concerning  the  new  system  of  orchid  culture  in  Belgium,  no 
account  of  this  discovery  has  hitherto  been  published.  This 
want  will  be  supplied  in  “  The  Culture  of  Greenhouse  Orchids”’ 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  which  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  will 
publish  shortly.  Mr.  Boyle,  who  writes  especially  for  the 
amateur  and  not  as  a  gardener  for  gardeners,  gives  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  systems  of  culture  in  full  detail.  The  work  has 
been  supervised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Godseff,  and  is  embellished 
with  three  coloured  plates,  diagram  of  greenhouse  and  fifty 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  Colonel  F.  C.  Taylor. 

The  three  volumes  on  the  Psalms  edited  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
for  “  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  ”  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press)  will  shortly  be  published  in  one  crown 
octavo  volume,  printed  on  thin  paper.  The  same  publishers 
(1 Continued  on  Page  xviii.) 


BOOKS  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


The  Souvenir  Edition  of  CONAN  DOYLE’S  Great 
Detective  Stories. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

NOW  READY. 

Three  Volumes,  with  specially  designed  binding,  in  a  handsome  case, 
price  10s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

The  Last  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Sign  of  Four:  An  Early  Adventure  of  Sherlock 

Holmes. 

Or,  each  Volume  sold  separately,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THIN  PAPER  POCKET  EDITIONS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  COMPLETE  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

A  New  Pocket  Edition  in  3  volumes.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  extremely 
thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper.  Each  volume,  though  900  pages,  will 
measure  not  more  than  gin.  in  thickness.  Bound  in  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net 
per  volume. 

Uniform  with  above  in  Size  and  Style. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

In  One  Volume.  Lambskin,  3s.  net. 

TWO  NEW  GIFT  BOOKS. 

BRITANNIA’S  BULWARKS.  Containing  48  Beautiful 

Coloured  Pictures  of  Warships,  Past  and  Present.  Cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

By  Edwin  Hodder.  Containing  upwards  of  750  Illustrated  Pages.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

QUEEN  MAB'S  FAIRY  REALM.  An  Original  Coll ec- 

tion  of  Tales  from  the  Literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
With  68  Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  6s. 

A  REAL  QUEEN'S  FAIRY  BOOK.  By  Carmen 

Sylva  (The  Queen  of  Roumania).  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  with 
designed  borders  in  colours,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  6s. 

BEAUTIFUL  MAMMA.  A  Collection  of  Stories  about 

Children.  By  Miss  Winifred  Graham.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

LILIES  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS.  By  Miss  Jekyll. 

“  Country  Life  ”  Library.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Gambier 

Bolton,  F.Z.S.  With  54  Illustrations.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES. 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics. 

Printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  antique  wove  paper,  with  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  from  10  to  14  Illustrations,  by  well-known  artists  in  black  and  white.  Small 
foolscap  8vo.  6Ain.  by  4iin.  limp  leather,  gilt  tops,  designed  end-papers,  3s.  net 
each  volume  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

UNDINE,  AND  ASLAUGA’S  KNIGHT.  By  La  Motte 

Fouque.  With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Nelson. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD 

TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  2  vols. 

NEW  SIX=SH!LLING  NOVEL. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Shepperson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

TALES  OF  GREYHOUSE.  By  R.  S.  Warren  Bell. 

With  numerous  I^ull-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“LEM”:  A  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE  BOY.  By 

Noah  Brooks.  Illustrated.  5s. 

ACTON’S  FEUD.  By  F.  Swainson.  With  12  Illustra- 

lions.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  John  Mackie. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LONGFEATHER  THE  PEACEMAKER;  OR  THE 

BELT  OF  SEVEN  TOTEMS.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  BOYS  OF  ST.  ELMOS.  By  A.  T.  Story. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

VALOUR  FOR  VICTORIA.  By  J.  A.  Manson. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd., 

,  7-12  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the 

National  Gallery,  Ireland.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  and  aCatalogne  Raisonn6 
of  Raeburn’s  Works  by  J.  L.  Caw.  Curator  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland.  With  68  Plates,  of 
which  66  are  in  Photogravure  and  2  in  Lithographic  Facsimile.  Large  imperial  4to.  £ 5  5s.  net. 

The  Academy. — '‘  This  sumptuous  and  noble  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  great  Scots  portrait- 
I  painter.  Fitly  and  characteristically  introduced  by  ‘  R.  A.  M.  S.’,  continued  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  the 
biography  leave*  no  room  for  criticism.  Printer  and  publisher,  too.  have  assisted  loyally  in  the  enterprise.  SIR 
1  HENRY  RAEBURN  is  put  forward  in  a  dress  that  expresses  ‘  the  last  word  ’  in  mechanical  process  and  beauty 
!  of  material.” 

THE  WORLD’S  HISTORY.  A  Survey  of  Man’s  Record.  Edited  by 

Dr.  H.  F.  FIelmolt.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
To  be  completed  in  Eight  super-royal  8vo.  Volumes,  with  many  Maps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Black-and- 
white  Illustrations.  Price  in  cloth,  15s.  net  per  Volume  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  is.  net  per 
Volume. 

Vol.  I.— PRE-HISTORY  :  AMERICA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  With  many  Plates  and  Maps. 

A  Full  and  Complete  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application.  The  first  Volume  may  be  obtained  on  approval. 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With  12  Photogravures, 

32  Full-page  Plates  and  many  Text  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  specially  made  for  this  Work  by 
Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol.  10s.  net. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James.  With  12  Photo- 

gravures,  32  Full-page  Plates,  and  40  Text  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol. 
10s.  net.  Second  Impression. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  AN  EX-LIBRARIAN.  By  Richard  Garnett,  C.B., 

LL.D.  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  St.  James’s  Gazette.  —  “It  is  interesting, 
characteristic,  and  highly  dramatic.  A  stirring,  warm¬ 
blooded  story,  that  one  is  sorry  to  have  finished.” 

'***  A  First  English  Edition  of  100,000  copies  of 
The  Eternal  City  was  published  on  August  21. 
This  is  now  practically  exhausted,  and  a  Second 
Edition  will  be  ready  shortly. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.  I  THE  MANXMAN. 

THE  BONDMAN.  I  THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

“  C.  K.  S.”  in  the  Sphere. — “The  most  enthralling 
romance  of  life  in  that  pleasant  Quebec  country. 
Charlie  Steele  is  a  veritable  creation.” 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD. 


HYPOLYMPIA  :  OR,  THE  GODS  IN  THE  ISLAND.  An  Ironic  Fantasy. 

By  Edmund  Gosse.  i  vol.  5s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CAT.  By  Margaret  Benson.  With  Photographs  and 

Illustrations  by  Madame  Henrietta  Ronner.  i  vol.  3s.  6d. 


By  MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author  of  “A 
Village  Tragedy.” 

The  Spectator. — “  Engaging  in  its  human  interest, 
rich  in  incident,  eloquent,  and  even  poetic.  The 
splendour  and  squalor  of  Napoleonic  warfare  are  set 
before  us  in  brilliant  tableaux.” 


POEMS  SELECTED  FROM  SCHILLER.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Arnold- 

Forster,  i  vol.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  KHAMA:  and  other  Love  Lyrics  from  India. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Laurence  Hope,  i  vol.  6s. 

POEMS.  By  Arthur  Symons.  Collected  Edition,  with  Portrait.  2  vols. 

ios.  net. 

FASHION  IN  PARIS.  The  Various  Phases  of  Feminine  Taste  and 

/Esthetics  from  the  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Octave  Uzanne.  With  24 
Hand-coloured  Plates  and  250  Text  Illustrations  by  Francois  Courboin.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol. 
15s.  net. 

BRITISH  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS.  Several  Critical  Studies  of  the 

Work  of  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Millais,  Leighton,  Poynter,  Orchardson,  and  Alma-Tadema.  By  Cosmo 
Monkhouse.  Profusely  Illustrated.  1  vol.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

FAIRY  TALES.  From  the  Swedish  of  Baron  G.  Djurklou.  By  H.  L. 

Br^ekstad.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  Kittelsen  and  Eric  Werenskiold.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

HANS  ANDERSENS  FAIRY  TALES.  A  New  Translation  from  the 

Danish  Original,  by  H.  L.  Br.'EKSTAD,  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  240  Wood 
Engravings  by  Hans  Tegner.  2  vols.  ios.  net  each,  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 

NATURE’S  GARDEN.  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Wild  Flowers  and  their 

Insect  Visitors.  By  Neltje  Blanchan.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations  photographed 
direct  from  Nature  by  Henry  Troth  and  A.  R.  Dugmore.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

RUBENS:  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  WORK,  AND  HIS  TIME.  By  Emile  Michel. 

With  40  Coloured  Plates,  40  Photogravures,  and  272  Text  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of  Science.  From  the 

French  of  Eugene  Muntz,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text  Illustra¬ 
tions.  In  2  vols.  price  £2  2s.  net. 

ANTONIO  ALLEGRI  DA  CORREGGIO  :  His  Life,  his  Friends,  and  his 

Time.  By  Corrado  Ricci,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  Parma.  With  16  Photogravure  Plates,  21  Full- 
page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  190  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  1  vol.  Imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

REMBRANDT:  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile  Michel, 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with  76  Full-page  Plates  and  250  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

FICTION. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  A  Library  Edition  in  Twelve  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra.  £4.  4s.  for  the 
set  of  Twelve  Volumes,  limited  to  1,000  Sets,  cr  separate  vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  PARMA.  By  Stendhal.  With  an  Introduction 

by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by  Eugene  Paul  Avril,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits. 

COLOMBA;  CARMEN.  By  Prosper  M£rimee.  Introduction  by  Mr. 

Arthur  Symons.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by  Parys,  a  Photogravure,  and  Portraits. 

An  Illustrated  Frospectus  post  free ,  and  the  first  Volume  can  be  obtained  on  approval. 

THE  WORKS  OF  TOLSTOI. 

NEWLY  TRANSLATED  BY  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 

ANNA  KARENIN.  With  Portraits.  2  vol.  15s. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV.  Uniform  Edition.  Translated 

from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  15  vols.  Cloth,  3s.  net  each,  or  £2  2s.  net  the  set. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON.  8  vols.  3s.  net  each. 
THE  ORLOFF  COUPLE,  AND  MALVA.  Two  Stories.  By  Maxim  Gorki. 

With  Autograph  Portrait  and  Biographical  Note.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 


THE  BALLET  DANCER;  AND  ON 
GUARD. 

By  MATILDE  SERAO,  Author  of  “The  Land  of 
Cockayne.’ 

The  Bookman. — “  The  effects  are  carefully  arranged. 
No  words  are  wasted.  Scene  and  circumstance, 
and  atmosphere,  and  narrative  are  contrived  in  an 
admirable  harmony.  ” 

SPINDLE  AND  PLOUGH. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DUDENEY,  Author  of 
“  Folly  Corner,”  &c. 

The  Daily  Mail. — “  It  falls  little  short  of  being  a 
great  hook.  The  heroine  is  a  creation  that  might  he 
signed  Balzac.  ‘  Spindle  and  Plough  ’  must  be  read.” 

THE  FALL  OF 
LORD  PADDOCKSLEA. 

By  LIONEL  LANGTON. 

The  Standard. — “  A  political  novel  which  will  be 
read  with  amusement  by  those  who  find  delight  in  the 
personal  journalism  of  the  day,  and  have  the  curiosity 
to  fit  the  characters  to  the  originals.” 

GILLETTE’S  MARRIAGE. 

By  MAMIE  BOWLES,  Author  of  “The 
Amazing  Lady.” 

The  Athenceum. — “An  extraordinarily  clever  per¬ 
formance,  and  most  absorbing.  The  characterisation 
is  excellent,  the  dialogue  natural  and  alive,  the 
emotion  poignant  and  real.” 

SOME  WOMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  Author  of  “A 

Question  of  Taste,”  &c. 

The  Times. — “  Maarten  Maartens  shows  himself  a 
master  of  the  short  story,  and  more  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
than  we  had  expected.” 

JOSEPH  KHASSAN:  HALF 
CASTE. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

The  Athenceum. — “Mr.  Dawson’s  style  is  vivid  : 
his  work  is  virile  as  well  as  good  reading  ;  he  can 
command  both  humour  and  pathos.” 

THE  GLOWWORM. 

By  MAY  BATEMAN,  Author  of  “The  Altar 
of  Life.” 

The  Academy. — “  It  has  quite  a  character  of  its 
own  ;  it  has  charm,  and  it  has  feeling.” 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY. 

4s.  each. 

A  DRONE  AND  A  DREAMER. 

By  NELSON  LLOYD,  Author  of  “The  Chronic 
Loafer.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “The  charm  of  the  book 
is  its  abundance  of  humorous  incident  and  its  graphic 
presentation  of  the  quaint  characters  of  an  American 
village.” 

IN  OLE  VIRGINIA. 

By  T.  NELSON  PAGE. 
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will  also  have  ready  this  month  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  the  “Biographical  History  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge”  compiled  by  John  Venn,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.  The  new  volume  deals  with  the  general  history  of  the 
College  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  has  nearly  ready  “Selections  from  the 
English  Poets”  by  Professor  Arber,  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
“  British  Anthologies  ”  containing  upwards  of  sixty  authentic 
portraits.  The  issue  is  to  be  in  ten  volumes,  each  of  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  separately. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  preparation  two  works  by 
P.  Giles,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge — (i)  “  A  Short  History  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest  ”  and  (2)  “  Outlines 
of  Greek  History  ”.  The  same  publishers  also  announce  “A 
Manual  of  Classical  Geography”  by  John  L.  Myres,  M.A., 
Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  “Life  Everlasting”,  a  work  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to 
publish  this  month,  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  argument  “  is  on  the  line 
of  evolution,  inferring  from  what  man  has  already  become  by 
the  play  of  the  infinite  force  in  whose  beneficent  hand  he  is 
that  the  logical  next  step  in  his  progress  is  the  attainment  of 
life  everlasting”.  It  is  a  little  book  dealing  with  avast  subject. 
The  publishers  obscurely  remark  that  “  it  has  a  profounder 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  now  tested  the  truth  of 
his  argument”.  “  Mind  in  Evolution  ”,  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
another  volume  in  the  Macmillan  press,  is  a  study  of  the 
gradual  stages  in  mental  development  from  the  more  or  less 
successful  response  to  a  stimulus  among  the  lowest  types  of 
animal  life.  Mr.  Hobhouse  aims  at  a  distinction  in  kind  from 
the  standpoint  of  evolution  between  animal  and  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  volume  of  Macmillan’s  guides  dealing  with 
“  Palestine  and  Egypt  ”  is  to  be  issued  immediately. 

“  Types  of  Naval  Officers  ”  is  the  title  of  Captain  Mahan’s 
latest  work  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  almost 
ready.  The  data  are  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  British 
Navy.  Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  this  month  a  new 
volume  by  Father  Sheehan  entitled  “Luke  Delmege”.  An 
anonymous  novel  “  Henry  Vaughan  :  a  Story  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire”  is  promised  by  Mr.  Burleigh.  “A  Bee  among  the 
Bankers;  or,  How  to  Increase  your  Deposit  Rate”,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Warren,  will  be  issued  shortly  by  Messrs.  Everett. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  has  undertaken  to  write  on  rowing 
and  other  aquatic  sports  for  the  Haddon  Hall  Library.  New 
editions  of  several  volumes  in  the  series,  including  “Wild  Life 
in  Hampshire  Highlands”,  will  appear  in  1902,  and  a  new  book 
on  shooting  by  Mr.  Alexander  Innes  Shand  will  be  out  early 
in  the  new  year. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  square  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  fully  Illustrated,  6s.  net. 

IN  A  MINSTER  GARDEN.  A  Causerie  of 

the  Old  Time  and  the  New.  By  the  Dean  of  Ely.  With  many  quaint  and 
picturesque  Illustrations  of  the  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  its 
surroundings. 

In  crown  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  15s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  READING  ABBEY.  By 

Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  M.A.,  M.D.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated 
by  many  Views,  Plans  and  Fac-similes. 

In  demy  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  gilt-lettered  cloth,  and  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

EWENNY  PRIORY:  Monastery  and  Fortress. 

By  Colonel  J.  P.  Turbervill. 

A  NEW  PIECE  OF  PICKWICKIAN  COMMENTARY. 

In  Svo.  tastefully  printed,  cloth,  6s. 

BARDELL  V.  PICKWICK.  The  Trial  for 

Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage  held  at  the  Guildhall  Sittings,  on  April  1st, 
1828,  before  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  and  a  Special  Jury  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  sometime 
Crown  Prosecutor  on  the  North-Eastern  Circuit  (Ireland). 

“  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  certainly  added  much  that  is  fresh  to  our  view  of  this 
Celebrated  case,  and  his  vivacious  commentaries  cannot  but  increase  the  interest 
which  it  continues  to  create,  whilst  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  customs  of  the  Court 
of  the  period  makes  this  edition  of  permanent  value  to  the  student.” 

Daily  Mercury. 

NEW  WORK  BY  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  UNIFORM  WITH  “OBITER 

DICTA.” 

In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MISCELLANIES.  By  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C., 

Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

“  Eminently  agreeable  and  readable.” — Globe. 

“Each  paper  is  the  expression  of  a  thoughtful,  cheerful,  humorous,  and 
stimulating  mind.” — Scotsman. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  In  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

THE  DUAL  LAND.  Being  a  Collection  of 

Verses  from  Many  Sources  for  the  Great  Family  of  those  who  have  been,  who 
are,  and  who  may  be  Bereaved. 

“  A  great  storehouse  of  high-class  poetry  on  the  subject  of  bereavement.” 

Literary  World. 

“  The  compiler’s  work  has  been  done  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  a  large  range 
of  literature  has  been  utilised  for  the  purpose  in  view.” — Spectator. 

SECOND  EDITION.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH:  a  View  from 

Within.  By  Stephen  Smith,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England. 

“  Temperately  written.  A  record  which  bears  on  its  face  the  impress  of  truth,  in 
plain  and  unembellished  language,  of  what  the  author  has  himself  seen.” 

_ _  United  Service  Gazette. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


FREEMANTLE  &  CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  and  EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 


VANISHING  KENSINGTON. 

THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

Memorials  of  Kensington,  Regal,  Critical,  and  Aneedotical. 
By  J.  H.  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

With  120  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton,  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  C.  A.  Shepperson. 

Amongst  Mr.  Railton’s  drawings  are  several  of  Holland  House,  <^ore  House, 
Scarsda'e  House,  and  other  buildings  in  Kensington  of  historical  interest. 
Mr.  Sullivan  gives  25  Portraits,  amongst  which  are  those  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  Count  d'Orsay,  Fox,  Pitt,  Addison,  Voltaire,  &c. 

2  vols.  large  square  8vo.  £2  3s-  net. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  2  vols.  price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Booksellers. 

A  Special  Illustrated  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  A pplication. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

A  Comedy  by  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 
Decorated  throughout  by  Robert  Anning  Bell. 

Small  folio,  cover  in  green  and  white,  6s.  net ;  white  cloth  gilt,  in  box, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  fcap.  folio,  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  150  copies, 
price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

A  New  Edition  designed  expressly  for  Children. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Railton, 

Author  and  Illustrator  of  that  charming  hook  for  children  entitled  “  Lily 
and  the  Lift.” 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  4to.  5s.  net. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  AN  INDIAN  LADY, 

Dealing  with  the  Life  and  Romance  of  Indian  Women. 

LOVE  AMD  LIFE  BEHIND  THE 
PURDAH. 

By  CORNELIA  SORABJI. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  an  Introductory 
Note  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and  a  Letter 
to  the  Author  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  POEMS,”  BY  ALFRED  LORD 
TENNYSON. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Wood-blocks,  and  in  many 
cases  duplicates  in  Photogravure  (from  Photographs  of  the 
Original  Drawing  before  the  wood  was  cut),  by  Millais, 
Rossetti,  and  W.  Holman  Hunt.  Preface  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell.  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  Holman  Hunt. 

Fcap.  4to.  £1  is.  net.  Large  Paper  Edition.  150  Copies. 

HISTORIC  FAMILIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Mr.  W.  A.  LINDSAY, 

Windsor  Herald,  K.C.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Peerage  Counsel. 

The  House  of  Douglas.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Editor.  2  vols.  large  Svo.  £2  2s.  net. 

The  House  of  Percy.  By  Gerald  Brenan.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols  large  Svo.  £2  2s.  net.  ( Ready  in 
January ,  1902.)  Also  a  limited  Large  Paper  Edition. 


TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Coloured  Title-page,  Cover 
Design,  and  14  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Robert  Anning 
Bell,  and  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Large  crown  8vo.  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

100  Copies  only  are  bound  in  Vellum  with  Mr.  Anning  Bell’s  Design 
stamped  in  gold,  the  price  of  which  maybe  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 


THE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE 
BROTHERS  GRIMM. 

Including;  some  of  their  best  Coblin  Stories. 

A  new  Translation  by  Mrs.  EDGAR  LUCAS. 

Illustrated  with  ioo  Drawings  by  Arthur  Rackham.  With 
Frontispiece,  Title-page,  and  Cover  Design  lithographed  in 
Colours. 

Cloth,  large  square  Svo.  6s.  net. 

THE  MILITARY  MAXIMS  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Translated  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  C.  D’AGUILAR,  C.B. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  “  An  Absent-minded 
War,”  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Napoleon,  from  the 
celebrated  painting  by  Vernet,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Catalogue  and  special  Illustrated  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  post  free 
to  any  address. 

FREEMANTLE  &  CO.,  217  Piccadilly,  W. 
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MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.’S 

Books  for  the  Christmas  Season. 


THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  20  Imperial  i6mo.  volumes.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  printed  on  Japanese 

Vellum. 

From  designs  by  well-known  artists,  including  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE,  PATTEN 
WILSON,  BYAM  SHAW,  E.  F.  BRICKDALE,  and  H.  S.  FORD. 

20  volumes.  Imp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  Each  volume  sold  separately. 

The  Contemporary  Review  says  : — “  A  chief  merit  of  the  luxurious  edition  is  that 
no  editorial  barrier  is  allowed  to  come  between  the  poet  and  the  reader.  On  the 
score  of  production  the  edition  is  such  as  bookmen  have  learned  to  expect  from 
Messrs.  Constable,  form,  print,  paper  and  binding  being  alike  excellent.  A 
prominent  and  charming  feature  are  the  title-pages  and  coloured  illustrations, 
printed  on  Japanese  vellum  from  designs  by  eminent  artists.” 


POCKET  EDITION  OF 

THE  NOVELS  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

In  15  vols.  Red  cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ;  or  3s.  6d.  net  in  full  leather. 
NEW  VOLUME  JUST  READY. 

SANDRA  BELLONI. 

Remaining  volumes  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

ENGLISH  CORONATION 
RECORDS. 

By  L.  G.  WICKHAM  LEGG,  B.A. 

^  Edition  limited  to  500  copies.  Imperial  8vo.  Illustrated.  31s.  6d.<net. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Coronations  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 


THE  STALL  PLATES  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER  1348-1485. 

By  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  F.S.A. 

Imperial  8vo.  with  90  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  printed  upon  Japan  Vellum. 
Edition  limited  to  500  copies. 

Price,  bound  in  half-leather,  gilt,  J6  net  ;  the  Plates  and  sheets  loose  in  a  Port¬ 
folio,  £5  10s.  net  ;  or  without  binding  or  Portfolio,  £5  net. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PASTEUR. 

By  RENE  VALLERY-RADOT. 

Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  32s. 

“  A  very  full  account  of  the  man  and  his  work,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent 
biography.  ” — .S'  tandard. 

DANTE  AND  GIOVANNI  DEL 
VIRGILIO. 

By  PHILIP  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A.,  and  EDMUND  G. 
GARDNER,  M.  A. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 


BURMA  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE. 

By  JOHN  NISBET,  late  Conservator  of  Forests,  Burma. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  Maps  and  Plans,  32s.  net. 


MR.  TOM  GALLON’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  BETTER. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Tatterley,”  “  Kiddy,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Second  Impression  now  ready.  6s. 


TRAVELS  ROUND  OUR  VILLAGE. 

By  ELEANOR  G.  HAYDEN. 

Illustrated  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  pictures  of  rural  scenery  are  full  of  refreshment  for  town  dwellers.  Miss 
Hayden  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success.” — British  Weekly. 


THE  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

WITH  THE  FLAG  AT  SEA. 

By  WALTER  WOOD. 

Illustrated  by  SEPPINGS  WRIGHT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  handy  and  well-written  record  of  some  of  the  chief  battles  and  remarkable 
exploits  and  occurrences  of  our  naval  history.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  or  Stationer  for 

THE  ST.  CEORGE’S  KALENDAR  FOR  1902, 

Price  is.  net. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.  Westminster. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


With  42  Portraits,  2  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 

Queen-Consort  of  George  II.  and 
sometime  Queen-Regent :  a  Study  of  her  Life  and  Time. 

By  W.  II.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Author  of  “The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen.” 


FOURTH  IMPRESSION. 

MEMOIRS  and  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JAMES 

PAGET,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  late  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  Edited  by  Stephen  Paget,  one  of  his  Sons.  With  6  Portraits 
3  Photogravures,  and  4  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON 

HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  “  The  Old 
Missionary,”  “A  History  of  British  India,”  &c.  By  Francis  Henry 
Sicrine,  F.S.S.,  late  of  H.M.  India  Civil  Service.  With  2  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  8  other  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits)  and  15  other 
Illustrations.  8vo.  r8s.  net. 

DREAMS  AND  THEIR  MEANINGS.  By 

Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  With  many  Accounts  of  Experiences  sent  by 
Correspondents,  and  Two  Chapters  contributed  mainly  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory  Dreams.  8vo. 
9s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORIENTAL  CLUB  AND  HANOVER 

SQUARE.  By  Alexander  F.  Baili.ie.  With  6  Photogravure  Portraits  and 
8  other  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  25s.  net. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.  By  W.  H.  Hudson,  Author 

of  “  Birds  in  London,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILISATIONS: 

being  a  Record  of  a  “  Foreign  Devil’s  ”  Experiences  with  the  Allies  in  China. 
By  George  Lynch.  With  Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  RIFLE  CLUBS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  RIFLE.  By  the  Hon. 

T.  F.  Fremantle,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54  Plates  and  107  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


HORAE  LATINAE:  Studies  in  Synonyms  and 

Syntax.  By  the  late  Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited  by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

LAST  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M. 

First  Series.  ESSAYS  ON  LANGUAGE, 

FOLKLORE,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Contents  : — Simplicity  of  Language  (r887)— My  Predecessors  (1888) — Can  We 
Think  Without  Words  (1889)— On  Thought  and  Language  (1 89 1 ) — Literature  before 
Letters  (1899) — The  Savage  (1885) — Pre-nistoric  Antiquities  or  the  l  ndo  Europeans 
(1895) — Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1881)— Coincidences  (1896)—  How  to  Work 
(1896) — Dean  Liddell  as  I  Knew  Him  (1899)— The  Schleswig-Holstein  Question  and 
its  Place  in  History  (1897)— Index. 

Second  Series.  ESSAYS  ON  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Contents'. — Forgotten  Bibles  (1884)— Ancient  Prayers— Indian  Fables  and 
Esoteric  Buddhism  (1893) — The  Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India  (1894) — The 
Kutho-Daw  (1895)  -  Buddha  s  Birth  Place  (1898)— M  hammedanism  and  Christi¬ 
anity  (1894) — The  Religions  of  China  (rgoo)  :  1.  Confucianism  ;  2.  Taoism  :  3.  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Christianity— The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  (1894; — Why  I  am 
not  an  Agnostic  (1894)— Is  Man  Immortal? 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS:  a  Story  of  Australian 

Life.  By  Edward  Dyson.  With  8  Illustrations  by  C.  Grenville  Manton. 
Crown  8vo  6s. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY.  By  S.  Levett-Yeats, 

Author  of  “The  Honour  of  Savelli,”  “  The  Chevalier  d’Auriac,”  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8\o.  ts. 

“  A  thrilling  story  of  the  adventures  of  Gaspard  de  Vibrac,  a  soldier  who  is  deeply 
involved  in  conspiracy  during  one  of  France's  turbulent  periods  ....  The  story  is- 
graphically  told,  and  the  closing  scenes  are  intensely  dramatic.” 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS.  By  Lady 

Mabel  Howard,  Author  of  “The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


KING  HORN.  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 

tury.  Edited  from  the  Manuscripts  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
(Uniform  with  the  Library  Editions  of  Chaucer  and  Gower). 

Saturday  Review—  “  Mr.  Hall  has  performed  his  task  with  an  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  which  fairly  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise  an  editor  can  receive  :  he 
has  produced  an  edition  which  can  never  be  superseded  and  which  must  render  any 
other  a  mere  work  of  supererogation. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  KYD.  Edited 

from  the  Original  Texts,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Facsimiles,  by 
Frederick  S.  Boas,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  15s  net.. 

Daily  Chronicle  (William  Archer). — “A  model  of  good  editing:  painstaking, 
accurate,  well-ordered,  exhaustive,  and  yet  showing  in  its  editorial  pages — what 
German  criticism  so  often  lacks— a  pleasant  literary  touch.” 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  JOHN 

GOWER.  Vols.  II  and  III.  Containing  the  English  Works.  Edited  from 
the  Manuscripts,  with  Introductions,  Notes  and  Glossaries,  by  G.  C.  Macaulay, 
M.A.  Demy  8vo.  buckram,  with  a  facsimile,  32s.  Also  sold  separately, 
16s.  each. 

MILTON’S  PROSODY,  by  Robert  Bridges,  and 

CLASSICAL  METRES  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE,  by  W.  Johnson  Stone. 
With  Indexes  of  Subjects,  Names,  and  Words.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper  in 
Fell  type.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  copies,  signed  by  Mr.  Bridges,  and  bound  in  parchment, 
half  circuit,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  OXFORD  ROOK  OF  ENGLISH 

VERSE,  1250  —  1900.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ys.  6d. 

On  Oxford  India  Paper.  Third  Impression.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 
10s.  6d. 

LEGISLATIVE  METHODS  AND  FORMS. 

By  Sir  Courtenay  Ilijert,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  sometime  Member  of  the  Council  to  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
8vo.  half-roan,  16s, 

STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  AND  JURIS¬ 
PRUDENCE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Svo. 
cloth,  25s.  net.  [ Immediately . 

THE  WELSH  WARS  OF  EDWARD  I. 

A  Contribution  to  Mediaeval  Military  History,  based  on  Original  Documents. 
By  John  L.  Morris,  M.A.  With  a  Map  and  Pedigrees,  Svo.  cloth,  9s.  6d.  net. 
Manchester  Guardian. —  “  His  able  monograph  is  one  of  the  most  serious  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  military  history  that  have  appeared  for 
many  years.” 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  COLONIES.  By  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  London. 

Volume  V. — CANADA — Part  I  (New  France).  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Four 
Maps,  6s. 

Empire  Review.  “When  the  second  instalment  appears,  the  public  will  have  as 
complete  and  authenic  a  history  of  British  North  America  as  any  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Excellent  maps  assist  the  reader  to  understand  the  text,  and  a  capital  index 
completes  a  woik  which  should  not  only  adorn  the  library  of  the  student,  but  find  a 
prominent  place  in  every  centre  of  education  throughout  the  King’s  dominions. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  Books  XIII  XXIV. 

Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  INI. A. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Appendix  I. — The  Composition  of  the  Odyssey.  Appendix  II.  — Relation  of  the 
Odys>ey  to  the  Iliad.  Appendix  III. — Homer  and  the  Cyclic  Poets.  Appendix  IV. 

-History  <  f  the  Homeric  Poems.  Appendix  V. — The  Time  and  Place  of  Homer. 
Appendix  VI. — The  Homeric  House. 

A  MANUAL  OF  GREEK  HISTORICAL 

INSCRIPTIONS.  By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Manchester and 
George  F.  Hill,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum.  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

AETNA:  a  Critical  Recension  of  the  Text,  based  on 

a  New  Examination  of  MSS.  ;  with  Prolegomena,  Translation,  Textual  and 
Exegetical  Commentary,  Excursus,  and  Complete  Index  of  the  Words.  By 
Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d  net. 

Athenceum. — “  Pr  f.  Robinson  Ellis’s  edition  is  very  welcome, .  as  he  has  taken 
into  account  some  important  MSS.,  unfortunately  fragmentary,  which  Munrodidnot 
use  in  his  collation  of  Cambridge  MS.  C  with  a  commentary  published  in  1867  ;  and 
continental  critics  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  otiose  conjectures  which  need  to  be 
brushed  aside  by  exhibiting  the  adequacy  of  more  conservative  methods  to  the 
establishment  of  a  satisfactory  text.  Moreover,  the  translation  is  a  great  boon.” 


Also  Published  by  Henry  Frowde. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS.  By  Professor  Arber.  An  Illustrated  Edition  of  1  British  Antho¬ 
logies,”  containing  upwards  of  60  authentic  portraits.  In  ten  volumes,  each  of 
which  can  be  obtained  separately.  Cloth,  with  special  design,  3s.  6d.  per 
volume.  [Shortly. 

THE  OXFORD  CHAUCER.  The  Complete 

Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited,  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D..  LL.D.,  M.A.  With  Glossarial  Index  and 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  on  Oxford  India  Paper,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
Academy. — “  This  is,  indeed,  a  Chaucer  not  only  praiseworthy  for  what  it  has, 
but  what  it  has  not.  It  is  entirely  unsuperfluous.  If  ever  Chaucer  can  be  popu¬ 
larised  this  edition  should  do  it. 

THE  OXFORD  BROWNING.  The  Dramatic 

Lyrics  and  Romances,  and  other  Poems  of  Robert  Browning. 

In  one  miniature  volume,  3*mo.  on  Oxford  India  Paper,  3s.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  The  tiny  volume  is  daintily  got  up,  and  is  admirably  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poet’s  works,  including  even  his  latest  lines,  the  epiolgue  to 
Asolando.” 

THE  OXFORD  INDIA  PAPER  DICKENS. 

A  Complete  Copyright  Edition,  in  17  vols.  With  the  original  Illustrations. 
Issued  in  coni  unction  with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  the  owners  of  the 
copyright.  The  first  four  volumes  are  now  ready.  In  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
In  leather,  3s.  d.  net  per  vol. 

Athenceum. —  ‘  Never  were  the  wonders  of  India  Paper  more  in  place,  for 
Dickens  is  very  lengthy,  and  formerly  a  book  of  his  in  a  volume  of  small  size  meant 
distressing  print.  Now  he  is  alike  portable  and  well  printed,  with  all  the  old 
illustrations.” 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

COMMON  PRAYER,  Containing  the  Alterations  necessitated  by  the  change 
in  the  title  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  the  new  Accession  Service. 

Now  Ready  in  all  Popular  Styles.  Also  Special  Church  Sets. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse, 

Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

MR.  CHARLES  HASTINGS’S  IMPORTANT  WORK 
ON  THE  THEATRE. 

THE  THEATRE: 

Its  Development  in  France  and  England,  and  a  History 
of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins. 

By  CHARLES  HASTINGS. 

With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  VICTOR1EN  SARDOU. 

Authorised  Translation  by  FRANCES  A.  WELBY.  Demy  Svo.  384  pp.  8s.  net. 

“  An  admirable  book.”  “  Thoroughly  interesting.” 

“  Really  valuable  book.” — Standard. 

Of  the  French  Edition  the  Athenceum  (February,  1901)  spoke  thus  : — “Novel  in 
plan  and  original  in  treatment.  Agreeable  in  perusal  and  likely  to  be  of  much  use. 
Concise,  luminous,  and  up  to  date.  Conveys  an  idea  of  theatrical  deve  opment 
more  concise  and  trustworthy  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  works  on  the  same 
subject  with  which  we  are  familiar.” 


COMMENTS  OF  A  COUNTESS. 


Pott  4to.  6s. 


WITHIN 

For  those  who  are  here  for  Adventure  rather 
than  Profit. 

NEW  NOVEL.  JUST  OUT. 

THE 

WITHIN  THE  RADIUS  : 

AN  ENTERTAINMENT. 

RADIUS 

By  ALBERT  KINROSS. 

■With  COVER  DESIGN.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LOVE  versus  INDEPENDENCE.  JUST  OUT. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BACHELOR  WOMAN. 

FREDERIQUE.  By  Marcel  Provost, 

Author  of  “  Les  Demi-Vierges.”  Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage.  Crown 
Svo.  396  pp.  6s. 


A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA.  By 

Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  fell  with  dust  of 
failure  \bilter  on  their  lips  that  others  might  be  taught  the  lesson  of 
the  Wilderness. 


THE  BOOK  OF  TO  DAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.  By 

Elinor  Glyn.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  6s. 

“  Fascinating,  tantalising,  lovable  little  being.” — Daily  Ch?-onicle. 

JUST  OUT.— “A  CAPITAL  GIFT-BOOK.” 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  20  Illustrations  by  H.  Pill6.  Edited  by 
L.  Menzies.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“  In  a  most  handy  shape,  with  admirable  illustrations.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  COUNTRY  MONTH  BY 

MONTH.  By  J.  A.  Owen  and  Professor  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  the  late  Lord  Lilford.  In  1  vol.  500  pages, 
demy  Svo.  6s.  net. 

“  Charming  gossips,  reminding  us  of  Gilbert  White  and  Richard  Jefferies.” 


THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

By  Leslie  Stephen.  3  vols.  demy  Svo.  30s.  net. 

Write  for  Special  Prospectus . 


SPINOZA’S  ETHIC.  Translated  from 

the  Latin  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza  by  W.  Hale  White.  Translation  Revised 
by  Amelia  Hutchison  Stirling,  M.A.  (Edin.).  Third  Edition,  Corrected. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  There  is  no  occasion  to  multiply  words  about  this  revised  issue.  When  a  trans¬ 
lator  is  careful  and  exact,  has  mastered  the  matter  as  well  as  the  language  of  his 
original,  and  puts  into  his  Preface  just  so  much  informatiou  as  the  reader  may 
reasonably  want  to  have  at  hand  in  the  same  volume,  there  is  nothing  for  a  critic  to 
do  but  to  certify  the  fact  with  brief  and  cordial  thanks.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  A  labour  of  love  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  English  students  of  phil¬ 
osophy.  Mr.  Hale  White  is  singularly  well  suited  to  the  task  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken  ;  he  is  nobly  endowed  with  the  clarity  of  perception  and  the  warmth  of 
sympathy  which  are  so  rarely  found  allied  in  one  mind.  His  long  preface  is  a  most 
valuable  dissertation  upon  Spinoza’s  views  and  arguments.  ’ — Spea/cer. 

“  A  trustworthy  translation.” — Academy. 


SPINOZA’S  TRACTATUS  DE  IN- 

TELLECTUS  EMENDATIONE.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Benedict 
de  Spinoza  by  W.  Hale  White.  Translation  Revised  by  Amelia  Hutchison 
Stirling,  M.A. (Edin.)  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


Write  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue . 
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The  functions  of  this  body  will  be  (r/)  to  administer 
technical  and  secondary  education,  ($)  to  organise 
evening  schools  for  adults  and  others  not  working 
under  the  elementary  code,  (c)  to  conduct  higher 
elementary  schools,  ( d )  to  receive  grants  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  ( e )  if  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  small 
rate  as  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 

By  this  means  all  that  is  good  in  our  present  ele¬ 
mentary  system  would  remain  undisturbed,  and  both 
branches  of  education  would  be  in  the  hands  of  persons 
elected  or  selected  on  account  of  their  interest  in  or 
experience  of  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  Bridgeman. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this  letter,  as 
indicating  the  view  of  a  Conservative  believer  in  the 
London  School  Board.  We  shall  discuss  its  proposals 
later. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW  LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Association, 
12  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.,  2  December,  1901. 

Sik,  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  article 
on  this  Association’s  last  valuation  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  the  form  in  which  returns  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Life  Assurance  Companies’ 
Act,  1870,  are  required  to  be  made  the  writer  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  under  some  little  misapprehension 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  afford  me  space  to  correct. 

The  actual  bonus  declared  by  this  association  in 
respect  of  the  past  quinquennium  was  a  compound 
bonus  at  the  rate  of  jQi  per  cent,  (not  16s.  per  cent.) 
per  annum  on  the  sum  assured  and  previous  uncom¬ 
muted  reversionary  bonus  additions  for  each  full 
annual  premium  paid  during  the  quinquennium  exclud¬ 
ing  however  from  participation  the  first  year  of  assur¬ 
ance  under  policies  issued  since  1895. 

I  may  illustrate  the  matter  perhaps  by  pointing  out 
that  a  compound  bonus  at  the  rate  of  16s.  as  quoted 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  would,  in  the  case  of  a 
^1,000  whole-life  policy  which  had  been  in  force  forty 
years  at  the  date  of  the  last  valuation,  have  secured  an 
addition  of  £6 2  only  as  against  ^77  10s.  the  bonus 
actually  allotted  where  all  previous  bonuses  remained 
uncommuted.  Regretting  the  necessity  for  troubling 
you  and  thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  affording  me 
space  for  this  correction, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Albert  G.  Scott, 

General  Manager. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  the  above  explanation  of  the 
bonus  declared  by  the  Association.  From  the  official 
returns  the  exact  state  of  things  is  not  very  obvious, 
and,  especially  in  view  of  the  adoption  of  a  different, 
and  better,  method  of  bonus  distribution  from  that 
formerly  adopted,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to 
make  the  point  entirely  clear  in  the  valuation  returns 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. — Ed.  S.  R.  ] 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  November,  1901. 

Sir,  —  In  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  you  say  that 
Mr.  Morley  “is  a  clean-minded  speaker”.  Is  that  an 
unusual  characteristic  in  a  Cabinet  or  ex-Cabinet 
Minister?  You  say  also  “  when  we  take  up  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Morley  we  do  not  know  beforehand  what  we 
will  read  ”.  Perhaps  not,  but  we  look  in  the  public 
speeches  of  our  leading  statesmen  for  something  which 
will  act  as  a  guide  to  us,  something  which  will  raise  us 
in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations.  That  we  never 
get  from  Mr.  Morley.  If  all  prophets  had  proved  as 
inaccurate  as  Mr.  Morley  has  been  I  should  think  there 
would  hardly  have  been  any  included  in  the  canon. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 

[Letters  signed  “  Ed.  S.  Prior,”  “  Hervey  de  Mont¬ 
morency,”  “Canadian”  and  “  W.  Tallack  ”  will  be 
published  next  week. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


REVIEWS. 

PASTEUR,  AN  APOSTLE  OF  SCIENCE. 

“The  Life  of  Pasteur.”  By  Rene  Vallery-Radot. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devon¬ 
shire.  2  vols.  London  :  Constable.  1902.  32J. 

HERE  have  been  few  lives  more  worthy  to  be 
written  of  than  the  life  of  Pasteur.  Seldom  have 
talents  so  great  been  wedded  to  endeavour  so  strenuous  ; 
still  less  often  has  so  unbroken  a  chain  of  prodigious 
triumphs  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  worker,  however  able 
and  strenuous  ;  and  perhaps  least  often  of  all  has  the 
work  of  one  man  to  the  same  extent  deserved  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honour  from  the  populace,  from  the 
great  world  and  from  his  fellow-workers.  His  person¬ 
ality  was  as  remarkable  as  his  achievements  ;  from  his 
earliest  struggles  to  the  fine  end  of  his  honourable  old 
age  the  same  sincere,  resolute  and  simple  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  inspired 
him  ;  the  splendid  intoxication  that  comes  from  breath¬ 
ing  the  air  of  new  regions  of  knowledge  never  made  him 
swerve  from  the  service  of  man.  He  infused  his  spirit 
of  selfless,  almost  monastic  devotion  into  a  band  of 
disciples  drawn  to  his  laboratory  from  all  Europe,  but 
especially  from  his  own  country.  To  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  associates  he  gave  unwearied  affection  ;  to 
his  old  masters,  long  after  he  had  far  outstripped  them, 
he  remained  a  humble-minded  and  grateful  pupil, 
anxious  for  their  sympathetic  approval  ;  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents  he  gave  the  most  patient  and  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  they,  as  he,  were  ready  to  bring  every 
opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment.  To  those  only  he 
showed  no  mercy  who  refused  to  learn  from  the  only 
sources  of  scientific  knowledge,  who  continued  to  bring 
up  windy  arguments  against  experimental  results.  It 
is  a  great  thing  that  a  good  Life  of  Pasteur  should  be 
written,  for  there  is  no  man  of  heart  and  intelligence 
who  will  not  take  fresh  courage  in  his  own  work  and  a 
larger  hope  of  his  race  from  it.  And  M.  Vallery-Radot 
has  written  a  good  Life  of  Pasteur  ;  good  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  man  and  his  work  ;  good  as  an  animated 
and  exciting  story  of  adventures  as  surprising  as  those 
of  travellers  in  strange,  unknown  lands,  of  successes 
as  stupendous  as  those  of  the  conquerors  of  great 
nations. 

Pasteur,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  his  country, 
came  from  a  sturdy  peasant  stock.  His  father,  drawn 
a  conscript  in  1811,  fought  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
in  the  battles  that  preceded  Waterloo.  He  became  a 
sergeant-major  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  after  the  battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube.  On  receiving 
his  discharge,  he  married  and  settled  as  a  tanner  in 
Dole  where  Louis  was  born  in  1822.  Soon  afterwards 
the  family  moved  to  Arbois  near  Besancon,  and  it  was 
there  that  Louis  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  childhood. 
The  headmaster  of  the  college  at  Arbois  was  the  first 
to  recognise  the  character  and  capacity  of  young 
Pasteur  and  urged  on  him  to  prepare  for  entrance  to 
the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  that  magnificent  central 
institution  founded  by  Napoleon  to  train  able  youths 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Pasteur’s  first 
essay  was  unsuccessful  ;  he  went  to  preparatory  classes 
in  Paris,  but  sickened  “for  a  whiff  of  the  tan-yard  ” 
and  gladly  returned  with  his  father,  and  spent  some 
more  months  at  home,  working  at  drawing  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  Then,  after  some  time  at  Besancon  where  he 
supported  himself  during  his  studies  by  acting  as  a 
preparation  master,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  Ecole 
Normale.  Almost  at  once  he  began  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Dumas  at  the  Sorbonne  and  to  get  additional 
laboratory  instruction  in  his  spare  time  from  Dumas’ 
assistant.  By  1848  he  was  deep  in  the  researches  on 
the  tartaric  acids.  In  that  year  his  studies  were  inter¬ 
rupted  for  a  time  by  enthusiasm  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Republic.  He  acted  as  a  National  Guard,  and  gave 
all  his  savings  to  his  country.  His  father,  on  being 
told  of  this,  wrote  to  him  that  he  should  publish  his 
gift  in  “  Le  Nationale  ”  or  “  Le  R^forme  ”,  as  “Gift 
to  la  patrie  ;  150  francs,  by  a  son  of  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Empire,  Louis  Pasteur  of  the  Ecole  Normale”. 
And  the  father  added,  “You  should  raise  a  subscription 
in  your  school  in  favour  of  the  poor  Polish  exiles  who 
have  done  so  much  for  us  ;  it  would  be  a  good  deed  ”. 
While  working  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Sorbonne, 
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Pasteur  offered  vacation  courses  to  his  old  schoolmaster 
as  some  return  for  what  he  had  himself  received. 
Moreover,  knowing  that  his  father  was  anxious  to 
learn,  Pasteur  prepared  exercises  and  problems  for 
him,  revised  the  answers  and  explained  the  mistakes. 
Then,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  true  communist 
in  knowledge  ;  every  advance  he  was  enabled  to  make, 
he  sought  to  repay  to  others,  in  the  form  of  knowledge 
to  those  who  wanted  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  to  those  who  cared  most  for  the  fruits  of 
knowledge. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Ecole  Normale  was 
that  the  students  trained  at  it  should  be  sent  to  pro¬ 
vincial  institutions  as  teachers,  and  although  Pasteur’s 
rising  fame  as  an  investigator  made  many  think  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  the  Parisian  laboratories,  Pasteur 
was  sent  first  to  Dijon  as  Professor  of  Physics,  and  a 
few  months  later,  early  in  1849,  to  Strasburg  as 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  At  Strasburg  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  future  wife,  and  the  letter  that  he 
wrote  to  her  father,  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  is 
extremely  interesting  as  a  display  of  character.  “  Sir, 
An  offer  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me  and  to  your 
family  is  about  to  be  made  to  you  on  my  behalf ;  and 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  which  may  have  some  weight  in  determining 
your  acceptance  or  refusal.  My  father  is  a  tanner  in  the 
small  town  of  Arbois  in  the  Jura,  and  my  sisters  keep 
house  for  him,  and  assist  him  with  his  books,  taking 
the  place  of  my  mother  whom  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  in  May  last.  My  family  is  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  but  with  no  fortune  ;  I  do  not  value  what  we 
possess  at  more  than  50,000  francs,  and,  as  for  me, 
I  have  long  ago  decided  to  hand  over  to  my  sisters  the 
whole  of  what  should  be  my  share.  I  have  therefore 
absolutely  no  fortune.  My  only  means  are  good  health, 
some  courage,  and  my  position  in  the  University. 
I  left  the  Ecole  Normale  two  years  ago,  an  agrege  in 
physical  science.  I  have  held  a  doctor’s  degree  eighteen 
months,  and  I  have  presented  to  the  Academie  a  few 
works  which  have  been  very  well  received,  especially 
the  last  one,  upon  which  a  report  was  made  which  I 
now  have  the  honour  to  enclose.  This,  Sir,  is  all  my 
present  position.  As  to  the  future,  unless  my  tastes 
should  completely  change,  I  shall  give  myself  up 
entirely  to  chemical  research.  I  hope  to  return  to  Paris 
when  I  have  acquired  some  reputation  through  my 
scientific  labours.  M.  Biot  has  often  told  me  to  think 
seriously  about  the  Institut  ;  perhaps  I  may  do  so  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years’  time,  and  after  assiduous  work  ; 
but  this  is  but  a  dream,  and  not  the  motive  which 
makes  me  love  science  for  science’  sake.  My  father 
will  come  to  Strasburg  himself,  to  make  this  proposal 
of  marriage.”  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
Pasteur  for  the  rest  of  his  life  enjoyed  a  completely 
happy  family  life. 

In  1854  Pasteur  was  made  dean  of  the  new  faculty 
of  sciences  at  Lille,  an  important  centre  of  industry, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  establishing  intimate  relations 
between  the  University  work  and  the  local  industries. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
to  return  to  Paris.  The  Ecole  Normale  was  not  pro¬ 
spering,  and  Pasteur  was  anxious  to  devote  some  of  his 
energy  to  promoting  the  success  of  an  institution  from 
which  he  himself  had  received  so  much,  and  which  he 
thought  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation.  He 
was  given  the  direction  of  the  scientific  studies  and  the 
general  administration,  including  the  economic  and 
hygienic  management,  the  care  of  discipline,  intercourse 
with  the  families  of  pupils  and  with  the  libraries  and 
scientific  establishment  frequented  by  pupils.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  for  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
during  which  many  of  his  most  extraordinary  investi¬ 
gations  were  made,  Pasteur  was  not  endowed  for 
research,  but  gained  his  living  by  arduous  professorial, 
tutorial  and  administrative  duties.  The  course  of  his 
life  was  now  a  steady  succession  of  scientific  successes, 
and  one  by  one  the  great  honours  that  France  bestows 
on  her  most  worthy  sons  came  to  him,  while  foreign 
countries  were  recognising  amply  that  his  work  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  world.  The  war  with  Germany 
caused  a  lamentable  interruption  in  his  work,  and 
Pasteur,  an  ardent  patriot,  returned  to  the  University 
of  Bonn  the  honorary  diploma  conferred  on  him  by  the 


faculty  of  medicine.  In  the  time  of  France’s  humilia¬ 
tion,  Pasteur  prepared  a  paper  entitled  “Why  France- 
found  no  superior  men  in  the  hours  of  peril  ”,  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  condition  of  affairs  then,  with  that  in  1792 
when  France,  faced  by  still  more  overwhelming 
dangers,  had  been  able  to  meet  them  on  all  sides,  and 
attributed  the  change  to  diminishing  respect  for  great 
intellectual  men,  particularly  in  the  realms  of  exact 
science. 

The  real  story  of  Pasteur’s  life  is  the  story  of  his 
successive  scientific  achievements,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assign  too  high  praise  for  the  fashion  in  which 
M.  Vallery-Radot  has  written  of  these,  combining  the 
strictest  scientific  accuracy  with  absolute  clearness  and 
charm.  The  reader  of  these  pages,  even  if  he  begin 
with  no  scientific  knowledge,  will  gain  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  many  of  the  most  complicated  of  modern- 
scientific  problems,  and  he  will  have  the  dramatic 
interest  in  learning  of  them  in  the  order  of  their 
development.  Pasteur’s  first  work  was  chemical,  and 
his  discovery  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  crystals  of  tartaric 
acid  that  twisted  light  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  great  branch  of  modern  chemistry, 
what  is  now  called  stereo-chemistry  ;  and  this  branch 
has  been  the  means  by  which  many  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  wonderful  synthetic  productions  of  compli¬ 
cated  chemical  bodies  have  been  attained.  At  Lille  he 
began  to  study  fermentations,  and  his  work  on  these 
not  only  led  him  on  towards  the  great  bacteriological 
work  of  the  future,  but  was  the  direct  means  of  sup¬ 
planting  the  old  rule  of  thumb  methods  in  brewing  and 
wine-making  by  exact  scientific  methods.  Not  only 
was  the  pecuniary  gain  to  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  enormous,  but  the  gain  from  the  sanitary  point 
;  of  view  was  almost  greater.  His  discovery  of  the 
relation  of  each  kind  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  to 
|  specific  micro-organisms  led  him  straight  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  on  broad  lines  of  so-called  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  and  to  the  experimental  disproof  of  its  occurrence. 
The  theoretical  importance  of  this  work  needs  no  com¬ 
ment;  to  give  an  outline  of  its  practical  importance 
would  be  to  fill  volumes  ;  Lord  Lister  avowedly  based 
on  it  the  antiseptic  surgery  which  has  saved  more  lives 
and  more  pain  than  any  other  discovery  of  modern 
science  ;  it  is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  modern  sanita¬ 
tion  and  preventive  medicine ;  and  it  led  Pasteur 
straight  to  the  series  of  investigations  into  the  relations 
between  microbes  and  diseases  by  which  modern  medi¬ 
cine  has  been  transformed  from  a  blind  empiricism  to  a 
true  and  growing  science.  These  investigations  began 
with  the  silkworm  disease,  and,  that  conquered,  pro¬ 
ceeded  successively  to  the  conquest  of  splenic  fever  and 
chicken  cholera.  In  the  work  of  these  Pasteur  reached 
the  conceptions  of  the  existence  of  specific  viruses,  of 
the  real  nature  of  acquired  immunity,  and  greatest  of 
all,  of  the  means  of  conferring  immunity  by  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  attenuated  viruses.  When  he  came  to  work  on 
hydrophobia,  Pasteur  had  the  assistance  of  a  set  of 
devoted  assistants,  and  very  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  first  successful  results  a  world-wide  enthusiasm 
provided  and  endowed  the  noble  Pasteur  Institute. 
Time  alone  can  set  a  limit  to  the  discoveries  in  far- 
reaching  theory  and  beneficent  practice  that  are  to  come 
either  directly  from  that  institute  or  from  methods  and 
inspiration  that  have  come  from  it.  When  Pasteur 
died,  in  1895,  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that, 
so  far  from  being  left,  his  life-work  was  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  We  trust 
that  these  volumes  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  and 
that  the  publishers  in  future  issues  will  set  right  a 
number  of  inaccurate  translations  of  scientific  terms. 


A  LITERARY  HOAX. 

“  Frederick  the  Great  on  Kingcraft.”  From  the 
Original  MS.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whittall.  London: 
Longmans.  1901.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

C  IR  J.  WILLIAM  WHITT 4LL  has  reprinted  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  document  of  which  he 
possesses  the  only  copy ;  and  even  if,  as  we  think, 
it  has  not  the  slightest  historic  importance,  it  was 
yet  well  worth  publishing  on  account  of  the  singular 
story  attaching  to  it.  That  a  series  of  anonymous- 
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;  letters  under  the  title  of  “  Les  Matinees  Du  Roi  de 
Prusse,  Ecrites  par  lui-meme  a.d.  1764”  existed  and 
were  ascribed  to  Frederick  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of 
Frederick  absolutely  and  with  his  usual  emphasis 
denied  their  genuineness.  No  manuscript  of  them 
existed  in  Frederick’s  handwriting,  though  manuscripts 
were  known  to  exist  and  seven  or  eight  different  editions 
appeared  from  their  first  publication  in  1766  to  the 
year  1863  when  Carlyle  was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  on 
Frederick.  He  again  considered  the  question  and  con¬ 
temptuously  dismissed  the  matter  as  not  worth  any  con¬ 
sideration,  the  author  of  them  being  according  to  him 
an  adventurer,  Bonneville  by  name,  who  was  suspected 
at  the  time  on  account  of  some  previous  exploits  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Whether  Carlyle  was  right  in  thus  fixing  the  author¬ 
ship  may  be  doubtful.  His  argument  was  that 
Bonneville  had  all  the  information  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  concoct  a  sufficiently  correct  external 
story  to  fit  the  facts  of  Frederick’s  career  and  the  rest 
was  only  a  motive  either  of  malice  with  the  object  of 
slandering  Frederick’s  reputation,  or  of  gain  from  the 
publication  of  a  book  which  would  sell.  Sir  James 
Whittall  disputes  Carlyle’s  internal  test  as  to  the  facts 
and  asserts  that  there  are  many  incidental  references 
in  the  complete  text  which  he  now  publishes  for  the 
first  time  “in  its  virginity”,  which,  if  true,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  to  or  even  imagined  by 
Bonneville  who  was  in  America  in  about  1760  and 
could  not  have  been  long  enough  in  Berlin  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  knowledge  of  details  of  the  reign  evinced 
in  the  manuscript.  What  these  facts  are  however 
Sir  James  does  not  tell  us  ;  their  correctness  depends 
on  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  manuscript  he  now  publishes,  and  independently  of 
such  assumption  he  confesses  his  inability  to  test  them. 
If  he  could  have  done  this  he  would  at  least  have 
been  able  to  clear  the  ground  of  Carlyle’s  theory  that 
the  “  Matinees  ”  were  written  by  Bonneville,  and  pre¬ 
pared  an  easier  way  for  the  acceptance  of  his  own 
manuscript  as  having  the  more  likely  history  of  the 
two. 

Now  the  following  is  the  history  of  the  manuscript, 
and  we  may  accept  Sir  James  Whittall’s  statement 
that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  published  which 
is  given  with  an  explanation  of  where  it  came  from. 
His  grandfather  Charlton  Whittall  who  died  in  1867 
was  settled  in  Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  had  married  a  lady  of  the  Bonapartist 
Court  and  when  Marshal  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo, 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  by  the  English  at  Malta, 
he  took  refuge  for  a  year  in  the  family  of  Charlton 
Whittall,  who  subsequently  sent  him  to  England  in  one 
of  his  own  ships.  Savary  in  his  “  Memoires  ”  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  kindness  of  the  hospitality  he  received  at 
Smyrna.  In  1853-1856  Sir  James  Whittall,  then  a  young 
man,  was  in  his  grandfather’s  office  at  Smyrna 
and  he  heard  from  the  old  man  amongst  other 
reminiscences  the  story  of  Savary’s  residence  in  his 
house.  As  a  small  souvenir  of  his  gratitude  Savary 
allowed  his  host  “  to  copy  a  remarkable  manuscript 
which  he  considered  so  precious  that  he  had  kept  it  on 
his  person  at  all  times,  and  even  when  he  had  to  jump 
into  the  boat  at  Malta,  fleeing  with  only  the  clothes  on 
his  back  to  escape  the  Bourbon  agents  ”.  Savary’s 
account  of  the  manuscript  was  that  when  Napoleon 
occupied  Berlin  he  accompanied  him  to  Sans  Souci 
where  they  visited  the  private  library  of  Frederick. 
Savary  describes  this  visit  in  his  “  Mdmoires  ”  but  omits 
the  following  which  he  told  only  to  his  host.  “  Napoleon 
turned  his  back  to  me  and  raising  Frederick  the  Great’s 
sword  examined  it.  I,  seeing  a  manuscript  on  the  de$k 
near  to  where  I  stood,  seized  and  pocketed  it :  and  it 
turned  out  to  be,  as  you  will  see,  the  instructions  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  his  nephew  the  heir  to  the 
Prussian  throne.  I  am  ashamed  now  of  the  theft  I  com¬ 
mitted.  Nothing  else  was  touched,  and  if  I  allow  you  to 
copy  it  you  must  promise  that  you  will  not  publish  it  as 
long  as  either  of  us  lives,  and  I  on  my  part  promise  to 
do  the  same.”  The  promise  was  given  ;  Sir  James’ 
grandfather  copied  the  manuscript  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  ;  and  Sir  James  has  this  copy,  from  which  the 
present  edition  is  published,  in  his  possession  at  present  I 


and  it  is  dated  1816.  What  became  of  the  original  manu¬ 
script  ?  Nobody  knows.  But  Sir  James’ grandfather 
often  told  him  “that  the  style  of  the  handwriting  had 
been  impressed  on  his  memory,  and  that  he  had 
distinctly  recognised  it  later  on  when  he  made  a  study  of 
examples  of  the  King’s  hand,  which  he  had  obtained  a 
sight  of  after  great  trouble  ”.  The  original  appears 
J  not  to  have  found  its  way  back  to  its  first  custody. 
Sir  James  relates  that,  when  in  1863  the  last  edition  of 
what  purported  to  be  the  “  Matinees  ”  was  published, 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  himself  wrote  to  the 
“Times”  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Smyrna  visited  his 
father  who  had  the  copy,  “  in  obedience  as  he  said  to 
instructions  received,  and  seemed  to  be  much  relieved 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  told  ”  that  the  manuscript  was 
only  a  copy. 

Such  is  the  story.  A  manuscript  in  the  great  King’s 
own  handwriting,  displaying  his  character  in  the  most 
hopelessly  immoral  light  as  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
left  lying  about  casually  on  the  outside  of  a  desk  for 
the  first  comer  to  pick  up  and  put  in  his  pocket  !  This 
is  incredible.  Had  the  manuscript  been  genuine  it 
would  have  been  destroyed  or  buried  in  the  most  secret 
place  of  the  archives.  Yet  nothing  in  the  library  was 
upset,  nothing  ransacked,  everything  was  as  the  great 
King  had  left  it.  How  Savary  came  to  possess  the  par¬ 
ticular  manuscript  he  allowed  Mr.  Whittall  to  copy  of 
course  we  cannot  suggest,  nor  why  he  should  have 
played  such  a  mean  practical  joke  on  his  benefactor. 
The  remembrance  of  Charlton  Whittall  as  to  the 
similarity  of  handwriting  would  have  little  weight  we 
should  think  in  a  court  of  law,  nor  is  there  anything 
“in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  its  contents”  which  is 
decisive,  as  Sir  James  Whittall  seems  to  think.  A  man 
would  have  to  be  proved  a  scoundrel  otherwise  than 
by  a  doubtful  document  such  as  this  before  we  could 
take  it  as  a  revelation  of  his  character  by  his  own 
hand.  Literary  tricks  of  the  kind  have  not  been  at  all 
rare,  and  such  tricks  were  in  fact  played  in  regard  to 
Frederick  the  Great  with  considerable  freedom.  Mr. 
Whittall’s  manuscript  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  story  of  his  grandfather  and  his 
relations  with  Savary,  but  otherwise  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  reprinting. 


NOVELS. 

“  Kitty  Fairhall.”  By  John  Halsham.  London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901.  6s. 

Before  the  first  chapter  of  this  story  has  been  finished 
a  feeling  of  assurance  comes  to  one  that  here  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  widely  different  sort  from  the  vulgar  stuff 
that  is  born  amid  puffs  and  paragraphs  rushed  with 
horrid  haste  into  “large  second  editions”,  talked  of  at 
“At  Homes”  and  presently  shot  into  the  rubbish  bins 
of  modern  print.  “Kitty  Fairhall”  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  talked  about  :  its  unsuccess  is 
assured.  We  fancy  success  of  the  kind  indicated 
would  be  little  to  the  liking  of  the  author  ;  and  are 
sure  that  it  would  be  no  more  to  his  ultimate  good  than 
would  success  and  fame  have  been  to  the  Quillinan  of 
Arnold’s  stanzas.  Truth  to  tell,  we  have  grave  doubts 
whether  John  Halsham  will  do  well  to  stray  over 
long  in  the  new  field  into  which  he  has  ventured.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  popular  novelist’s  success  would  be 
out  of  the  question — even  if  aimed  at :  nor  is  there 
great  promise  in  this  story  that  he  will  ever  win  that  fame 
in  fiction  which  is  worth  having  indeed,  and  which  at  the 
most  perhaps  three  or  four  writers  of  to-day  possess. 
If  John  Halsham’s  skill  in  characterisation  and  dramatic 
force  were  at  all  equal  in  excellence  to  his  style  he  would 
be  a  story  teller  of  country-life  stories  indeed.  But 
they  are  not.  His  sky  and  landscapes  are  always  deli¬ 
cate,  sometimes  choice.  He  has  that  inner  eye  without 
which  our  dreamy  English  country-side  can  never  be 
enjoyed  as  it  deserves.  What  could  be  better  than  his 
description — one  of  several  of  the  kind — of  the  cuckoo’s 
note  as  “  a  voice  half  in  the  ear  and  half  in  the  thought  ”  ? 
Neither  Wordsworth  nor  the  author  of  “  The  Story  of 
My  Heart  ”  could  well  have  put  that  better.  But  we  can¬ 
not  get  up  enthusiasm  over  his  hero  or  heroine.  They  do 
not  get  a  grip  of  us.  We  seem  to  watch  them  at  a 
distance,  knowing  them  to  be  only  people  in  a  book  ; 
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to  watch  them  rather  less  concernedly  than  Vicar  Blake 
or  Rector  Lewknor — the  former  a  kind  of  Cargill,  but 
more  selfish  and  without  Cargill’s  delicious  absent- 
mindedness.  “  I  think  it  takes  a  whole  lifetime  of  my 
people  to  make  a  tragedy”,  says  Lewknor:  and  that 
seems  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Lewknor  was  all 
wrong.  There  are  Hetty  Sorrels  if  not  Adam  Bedes  and 
Dinahs,  in  plenty,  we  believe,  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  sleepiest  of  English  Arcadias.  In  the  circle  in 
which  Kitty  moves  there  is  room  enough  for  palpitating 
life,  for  burning  fears  and  “  baths  of  hissing  tears  ”, 
Picture  such  a  Kitty  in  the  hands  of,  say,  a  Hardy. 
Kitty  “disarraying”  herself  somehow  does  remind 
one  a  little  of  Hardy.  But  in  Hardy  she  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  taken  much  longer  in  the  disarraying  It 
would  be  a  risky  theme.  There  would  be  some  sailing 
in  the  half  shadow  that  lies  about  the  line  between 
propriety  and  suggestiveness.  With  that  fine  camel’s- 
hair  brush  of  his  John  Halsham  could,  we  question  not, 
have  done  this  to  a  nicety.  We  honour  him  that  he 
would  not. 

“The  Firebrand.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London: 

Macmillan.  1901.  65. 

This  would-be  exciting  story  will  disgust  educated 
people.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Carlist  war,  but  the  author’s  knowledge  of  Spaniards  is 
so  superficial  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  it  can  have  been 
acquired  first  hand.  He  indulges  in  that  peculiarly 
aggravating  habit  of  larding  his  narrative  with  simple 
Spanish  words,  where  English  ones  would  have  served 
his  turn  as  well  :  for  instance,  when  he  desires  to  say 
“  one  of  us  ”,  he  looks  out  “  us  ”  in  his  dictionary  and 
writes  down  “one  of  nosolros”.  Sometimes  the 
dictionary  plays  him  false,  with  the  result  that  a  word 
appears  in  an  incongruous  setting;  and  the  Spanish 
system  of  accentuation  has  baffled  him  altogether  :  to 
write  Dolores,  as  he  does  throughout,  is  to  betray 
ignorance  of  the  first  and  most  elementary  rule  on  the 
subject.  Should  this  book  attain  to  any  wide  popu¬ 
larity,  it  will  serve  to  reinforce  many  foolish  prejudices 
of  the  half-educated  classes. 


AN  IMPORTANT  LAW  BOOK. 

“Daniell’s  Chancery  Practice.”  Seventh  Edition.  By  C.  C.  M. 

Dale,  C.  W.  Greenwood  and  others.  2  vols.  London  : 

Stevens  and  Sons  Limited.  1901.  _^5  $s. 

Following  hard  on  the  fifth  edition  of  “Daniell’s  Chancery 
Forms”,  which  we  noticed  a  fortnight  ago,  comes  the  new 
edition  of  the  companion  volume,  “  Daniell’s  Chancery 
Practice  ”.  These  two,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  “  Seton  ”, 
which  Messrs.  Stevens  have  recently  published,  constitute 
a  most  important  trilogy  :  the  method  of  linking  together  by 
means  of  contemporaneous  editions  and  the  same  or  partially 
the  same  editors  these  three  standard  works  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  experiment :  they  furnish  the  Chancery  practitioner  with  a 
complete  armoury  of  attack  and  defence  :  and  the  unity  of  plan 
in  their  production  permits  of  cross  references  which  should  be 
of  great  service.  Of  the  present  volumes,  the  first  covers  the 
whole  proceedings  in  an  ordinary  action  from  commencement 
to  judgment,  and  final  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  while 
the  second  deals  in  the  careful  way,  familiar  to  Chancery 
practitioners,  with  particular  actions,  partition  for  instance, 
foreclosure,  or  partnership.  As  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
“  Forms  ”,  the  modern  anxiety  for  celerity,  certainty  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  have  made  themselves  much  felt  even  in  the  dusty  purlieus 
of  Chancery.  The  editors  themselves  admit  that  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  by  originating  summons,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expenses  of  a  complete  and  formal  action,  with  the  consequent 
development  of  practice  in  chambers  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  parts  dealing  with  chamber  work.  There 
are  limits,  however,  be  it  said,  even  to  the  use  of  an  “  originator  ”, 
and  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  junior  counsel  at  the 
Chancery  Bar  have  to  accomplish  is  to  persuade  impetuous 
clients  that  that  useful  weapon  is  not  available,  and  that  the 
regular  formal  action  is  the  only  course  to  adopt.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  test  the  new  edition,  it  seems  generally 
to  state  accurately  the  results  of  recent  changes.  There  is 
however  one  somewhat  serious  error  under  the  head  of  Invest¬ 
ments  in  the  Purchase,  &c.,  of  an  Estate  (pp.  846  et  seq.), 
where  recourse  is  had  to  the  conveyancing  counsel  to  the 
court  to  approve  the  title,  and  draft  the  conveyance  :  it  is  stated 
on  p.  846  that  an  order  is  first  drawn  up  and  then  the  question 
of  title  is  referred  to  counsel  :  in  fact  this  is  not  usually  done 
now,  reference  is  made  to  the  conveyancing  counsel  without 
any  order  having  been  drawn  up,  and  he  himself  usually  drafts 


not  only  the  conveyance  but  the  form  of  order  which  is 
eventually  to  affirm  it.  This  is  not  a  great  matter,  but  books  of 
practice  exist  merely  to  keep  the  practitioner  right  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  one  has  the  right  to  expect  that  details  of  this 
kind  shall  be  correct. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Beit  rage  sn  einer  Kritik  der  Sprache.  Von  Fritz  Mauthner. 
Zweiter  Band.  Zur  Sprachwissenschaft.  Stuttgart  und 
Berlin  :  J.  G.  Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung  Nachfolger. 
1901.  M.  14. 

This  work  is  monumental.  It  is  the  greatest  work  yet  pro¬ 
duced  on  language,  which  it  “  criticises  ”  by  philosophising  and 
analysing  in  every  department  and  in  every  relation.  For,  as 
Herr  Mauthner  acutely  points  out,  the  science  of  language  is  a 
department  of  psychology,  and  (in  another  place)  language  is 
in  truth  memory,  and  memory  endeavouring  to  express  truth  ; 
every  word  has  been,  in  its  inception,  a  picture,  a  memory 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  which  crystallises  and 
afresh  adapts  it  to  the  thoughts  and  consciousness  of  successive 
modifications  by  environment. 

“  The  standpoint  of  the  child  ”,  he  observes  (p.  464),  “  is  more 
rooted  in  the  form  of  speech  than  is  generally  believed. 
Behind  all  conjunctives  and  optatives  is  hidden  the  wayward 
petition  of  the  weeping  child,  which,  as  a  suckling,  realised  the 
power  of  its  whimpering  tone,  and  now  applies  it  to  satisfy 
larger  needs.  Mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  as  ignorant  as 
a  child  of  the  difference  between  possible  and  impossible 
demands.  The  unalterability  of  natural  laws  is  not  yet,  after 
three  centuries,  firmly  grasped  by  the  instructed  world.  The 
believer  has  not  got  it  yet  to  hand  ;  and  in  prayer,  as  in  curse, 
the  old  childish  demand  of  immediate  fulfilment  still  endures”. 
Very  remarkable  too  are  his  observations  on  the  distinctions 
between  the  communications  between  brutes,  and  the  speech  of 
man.  To  put  them  briefly  they  amount  to  what  Bolingbroke 
discovered  170  years  ago,  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
capable  of  generalising  ideas.  In  an  extremely  striking  passage 
(p.  713)  he  shows  that  the  old  distinction  of  the  capacity  for 
realising  “  objects  ”  is  exploded.  Reason,  they  say,  exists  when 
this  power  exists.  Has  not  a  falcon  pouncing  on  its  prey,  he 
urges,  as  definite  a  notion  of  it  as  a  man  doing  the  same  ? 
And  has  not  a  savage,  entering  a  room,  an  equally  blurred 
notion  of  its  components  as  a  dog?  What  fails  both  the  savage 
and  the  dog  is  experience,  not  reason. 

Very  significant  too  are  his  strictures  on  Max  Muller’s  theory 
of  “  roots  ”  as  the  “causes  of  language”  (p.  31),  and  on  Mr. 
Garner’s  assertions  about  ape  language  (p.  377  et  seq.)  ;  nor 
less  so  his  appreciation  Jand  criticism  of  Geiger’s  epoch-making 
book  on  “  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Human  Language 
and  Reason”  (pages  673  et  seq.)  in  its  relations  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man  and  beast.  He  further  considers  the 
reflections  of  many  illustrious  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
regard  to  his  subjects.  He  considers  Herder  as  the  founder  of 
the  modern  science  of  language  and,  further  on,  he  points  out 
(p.  521)  how  Goethe  grasped  the  metaphorical  significance  of 
speech. 

One  light  thrown  on  the  relation  of  language  to  thought 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  shows  that  Erasmus,  for  instance 
in  employing  Ciceronian  Latin  is  only  able  to  apply  it 
successfully  to  thoughts  which  correspond  with  classical1 
thought.  He  has,  further  a  most  instructive  passage  respect¬ 
ing  the  brotherhood,  so  to  speak,  of  languages,  in  which  he 
traces  how  the  early  Christians  inspired  by  the  idea  of  equality,, 
were  the  main  instruments  through  translation  of  bringing 
together  the  Eastern  and  Western  languages.  The  work  is 
most  remarkable.  Its  style  is  incisive,  lively,  and  trenchant. 
It  affords  a  panorama  of  its  theme,  and  it  will  remain  as  the 
best  attempt  to  deal  with  a  singularly  complex,  profound,  and 
fascinating  subject. 

Der  Kampf  um  die  Chcopspyramide ■  Eine  Gcschichte  und 
Geschichten  aus  deni  Leben  eines  Ingenieurs.  Von  Max 
Eyth.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winters  Universitiitsbuchhand- 
lung.  1901.  (gbn.)  M.  8. 

It  is  hard  to  digest  two  elephants  a  month,  yet  such  is 
occasionally  our  lot.  This  colossal  book  is  the  second  of  them. 
In  it  is  much  suggestive,  more  instructive,  some  exciting,  a  little 
amusing.  But  it  is  an  effort,  and  requires  an  effort  to  compre¬ 
hend.  The  author  finds  himself  in  Egypt  with  three  remarkable 
acquaintances,  one  English,  one  Irish,  the  last  German.  The 
first  is  the  “Rev.  Joseph  Thinker”  (reminding  us  of  Voltaire’s 
“  Rev.  Goodnatured  Wellwisher”)  of  “Pyramid  Villa  Syden¬ 
ham  ”,  an  enthusiastic  Egyptologist,  who  hopes  to  penetrate  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  who  has 
symbolical  theories  about  every  stone  of  all  the  pyramids.  The 
second  is  0‘Donald,  a  practical  jester,  who,  we  trust,  is- 
more  practical  than  entertaining.  The  third  is  the  painter, 
Buchwald,  who  is  going  to  execute  a  monumental  paint¬ 
ing  of  “The  building  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops”.  They 
discourse  on  their  dahibeyah  of  everything  in  the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  below,  and  the  waters  below  the  earth. 
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Among  other  things  the  artist  relates  the  fascination  exercised 
over  him,  when  he  lodged  with  the  author  in  “  Middleton 
Square”,  West  Newington,  by  a  young  girl  who  seemed  to 
embody  all  the  charm  of  primaeval  Egypt,  and  who  last  receded 
from  his  gaze  in  the  “  Alhambra  Court  ”  of  the  “  Crystal 
Palace  Sydenham  She  turns  out  to  be  none  other  than 
Joseph  Thinker’s  niece,  and  they  all  exclaim  “  How  small  the 
world  is”  ;  but  the  world  is  smaller  than  these  volumes,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  fifth  chapter  and  over  a  hundred  pages,  with 
Arabs  and  Pashas  unnumbered,  that  we  and  they  arrive  at  the 
Pyramids  at  all  ;  and  it  is  after  another  huge  interval  that  we 
stumble  upon  Miss  Thinker  (whom  they  call  “Sakuntala”) 
by  one  of  the  Pyramids  themselves,  with  her  father  “  Ben 
Thinker 

The  fun  now  begins.  Joe  Thinker  wishes  to  enlist  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  Ismail  Pasha  in  his  great  scheme 
of  unearthing  secrets  from  the  pyramid  which  the  son  of 
Haroun  Al-Raschid  fatally  and  in  vain  attempted  to  explore. 
He  is  brought  into  conflict  with  the  materiality  of  modern 
Egypt  and  the  English,  and  eventually  is  bitterly  disappointed. 
But  meanwhile  he  delivers  rhapsodical  lectures  on  the  mystic 
value  and  significance  of  the  number  five  which  dominates 
every  detail  of  pyramidal  construction.  Pie  is  convinced  that 
the  pyramids  are  a  revelation  of  the  cosmos  geographic  and 
astronomic,  and  that  their  architect  was  divinely  inspired,  at 
a  period  when  Chaldea  and  Syria  tingled  with  inspiration.  He 
delivers  two  immense  “fairy  tales”,  the  one  connecting  a 
daughter  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the  history  of  modern  India, 
the  other  a  reincarnated  Ethiopian  with  the  Crusades  ;  and 
both  stretching  “from  here  to  Mesopotamy”.  There  is  the 
usual  ascent  of  the  great  pyramid  with  provoking  tourists,  the 
“Yankee”  being  called  “  Miss  Jemima  Prudentia  Switchley  of 
No.  28  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  U.S.”.  A  series  of  intrigues 
opens.  The  artist  resumes  his  Crystal  Palace  flirtations,  and 
the  glamour  of  “the  villa  at  West  Newington”  is  renewed. 
The  author  and  his  friends  cabal  with  Turkish  officials 
for  their  learned  friend’s  great  project.  The  learned  friend 
is  always  losing  his  donkey,  sometimes  his  head,  and  eventually 
his  health  ;  for,  poor  fellow,  under  the  strain  of  eloquence, 
enthusiasm,  and  the  exercise  entailed  by  scaling  and  exploring 
the  pyramids  without  and  within,  he  breaks  down  and  takes  to  his 
bed.  In  the  end  the  Zeitgeist  triumphs  brutally,  and  a  double 
marriage  is  the  outcome  ot  his  visionary  fervour.  It  is  a  bewil¬ 
dering  work,  all  too  solid  for  its  humour,  and  not  humorous  enough 
for  its  solidity  :  but,  nevertheless,  it  is,  at  times,  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  “Thinker’s”  disquisition  on  the  plan  and 
architecture  of  the  pyramid,  appended  to  Volume  I.,  is  a  real 
{Continued  on  page  720.) 
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contribution  to  its  theme.  The  work  is  a  pyramid  in  itself ;  its 
bulk  represents  88 1  pages. 

Der  oeniale  Men cch.  Von  Hermann  Tiirck.  Berlin  :  Ferd. 

Diimmlers  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1901.  M.  7. 

This  is  a  series  of  interesting  essays  on  the  quality  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  genius.  The  author  starts  by  one  on  the  genius  as  artist. 
He  quotes  Schopenhauer’s  definition  of  the  man  of  genius  as 
■one  who  strives  after  the  most  perfect  “  objectivity  ”  and  he 
supports  it  by  a  passage  from  Goethe  about  the  “  keen  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  object,  and  its  harmonious  handling”.  These 
pronouncements  he  interprets  as  meaning  “  a  love  of  truth 
The  subject  is  not  so  simple  as  the  author  supposes.  An 
endeavour  to  depict  something  outside  oneself  (object)  and  a 
“  love  of  truth  ”  are  not  the  same  thing.  A  love  of  truth  is 
necessary  to  all  good  action,  but,  in  art,  it  cannot  imply  more 
than  an  endeavour  to  present  things  as  they  are  to  oneself. 
Truth  is  universal,  but  effort  is  particular:  moreover  one’s 
“  subjective  ”  impressions  are  as  much  an  object  of  truth,  as 
the  externals  with  which  they  are  inextricably  bound  up.  Mood 
and  feeling  are  essentials  to  genius,  and  Goethe  himself  says 
that  what  one  does  not  love,  one  cannot  artistically  present. 
Herr  Tiirck  reduces  “genius  ”  to  the  moral  quality  of  “selfless¬ 
ness  ”  ;  and  in  his  fourth  essay  on  “  Hamlet  ”  as  an  illustration 
he  chooses  a  singularly  inapposite  instance,  and  substitutes  for 
■“Hamlet”  that  evolution  from  German  inner  consciousness 
which  usually  marks  the  Teuton  comments  on  Shakespeare. 
Hamlet,  thinks  our  author,  was  perfused  by  an  intense  aspiration 
after  “  completeness  ”  ;  he  rejected  Ophelia  because,  despite  her 
personal  beauty,  she  was  not  “  complete  ”.  In  dwelling,  in  the 
appeal  to  his  mother,  on  “this  picture  and  that”,  he  was  point¬ 
ing  the  contrast  between  a  complete  and  an  incomplete  man. 
Shakespeare,  we  take  it,  would  have  been  much  surprised  at 
Herr  Tiirck.  A  powerful  essay  on  “  Goethe’s  Self-portraiture 
in  Faust”  succeeds.  There  follows  an  original  and  sugges¬ 
tive  one  on  “  Byron’s  delineation  of  the  Supernatural  in 
Manfred”.  The  next  is  on  Schopenhauer  and  Spinoza  and  their 
attitude  to  genius  and  freedom  of  the  will.  The  last  essay  deals 
with  “  the  narrow  (‘  bornierte  ’)  man  in  contrast  with  the 
genial  ;  and  the  ‘  Antisophie  ’  of  egoism  ”,  in  which,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  he  zealously  contradicts  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche. 
The  whole  book  is  most  pertinent  in  its  aspect  of  the  “genial” 
or  “  sympathetic  ”,  but  confused  in  its  outlook  on  “  genius  ” 
or  superlative  talent. 

Die  Insel-Aesthetisch-Belletristische  Monatsschrift,  mit  Bilder- 

gaben.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Bierbaum.  Insel-Verlag. 

Leipzig.  October  and  November,  1901. 

These  two  numbers  of  the  third  year  of  the  “  Island’s  ”  exist¬ 
ence  contain  “fragments”  from  Nietzsche’s  “  Umwertung  aller 
Werte”on“Die  Philosophe  als  Decadence”;  and  an  article 
on  “  Stendhal  ”.  The  woodcuts  are,  we  suppose,  very  “  modern  ” 
but  exceeding  affected. 

Das  litterarische  Echo ,  (1st  half,  November)  has  an  article  on 
South  American  novelists  ;  and  an  excellent  review  of  English 
plays  and  romances. 

In  our  next  article  on  German  Literature  we  hope  to  notice 
“Allerlei  neue  Bismarckiana,”  by  Adolph  Rohut,  “Kaiser 
'Friedrich’s  Tagebiicher,”  edited  by  Margaretha  v.  Poschinger, 
and  “  Die  Intriguen  de  Grafin,”  by  Elisabeth  Seefeld. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  722. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUSS  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

A  STUMBLE  BY  THE  WAY.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
DUMB.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.  Forbes. 

“  Bright,  animated,  and  full  of  colour thoroughly  entertaining.” — World . 

A  SOWER  OF  WHEAT.  By  Harold  Bindloss. 

“We  enjoyed  reading  it  very  much . It  is  a  hook  of  true  adventure . It  is 

difficult  to  grow  tired  of  a  book  like  this,  which  throbs  and  resounds  with  the  com¬ 
motion  of  real  life.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  CANKERWORM  :  Being  Episodes  of  a 

Woman’s  Life.  By  George  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  “Double  Cunning.” 
“  Mr.  Fenn  may  be  said  to  have  excelled  himself.'’ — Globe. 

DESPAIR’S  LAST  JOURNEY.  By  David 

Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “  Joseph’s  Coat.” 

“The  story  is  powerfully  conceived,  and  some  of  the  passages  are  of  absorbing 
interest .  ” —  T imes. 

THE  TRIUMPH  of  HILARY  BLACHLAND. 

By  Bertram  Mitford,  Author  of  “  The  Gun-runner,”  &c. 

“  A  pretty  and  exciting  story.” — Candid  Friend. 

THREE  MEN  OF  MARK.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

“  A  good  story,  and  well  written.” — Outlook. 

THE  PURPLE  CLOUD.  By  M.  P.  Shiel. 

“  Lovers  of  sensational  fiction  will  read  ‘  The  Purple  Cloud  ’  with  breathless  haste, 
and  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

THE  LOVER’S  PROGRESS.  Told  by  Himself. 

“Strong  and  interesting.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH.  By  Florence  Warden. 

“  A  story  of  absorbing  interest^  that  grips  the  reader,  and  sustains  his  interest  to 
the  last  page.”—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SCAR.  By  Bertha 

Thomas.  Second  Edition. 

“A  good  and  very  original  story.” — Pilot. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  MALLERSTANG.  By 

Algernon  Gissing. 

“  This  finely-conceived  novel powerful.” —  Glasgow  Herald. 

ONLY  A  NIGGER.  By  Edmund  Mitchell. 

“  The  interest  well  sustained,  and  the  story  highly  readable.” — Scotsman. 


LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE.  By 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  Author  of  “  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  By 

Charles  Reade.  A  New  Edition,  set  in  handsome  type,  and  Illustrated 
by  16  Photogravures  and  84  Half-tone  Illustrations  by  Matt.  B.  Hewerdine. 
Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net.  _ 

London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


A  GRAND  COMBINATION. 


A  Paint  Box. 

With  Twelve  Paints  (fitting  in  the  Book). 

A  Palette. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST.-JUST  OUT. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JEAN  INCELOW 

and  her  EABLY  FRIENDS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
“  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  unassuming  little  memoir.” — A thenceum. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  HENRY  TWELLS,  M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough.  By  the  Very  REV.  WILLIAM  CLAVELL 
INGRAM,  D.D.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  a  man  who  was  as  exemplary  in  his  life  as 
he  was  able  and  accomplished.” — Spectator. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN.  By 

1  he  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WI NNINGTON-INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London, 
heap  8vo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

“  It  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  the  many  appreciations  of  the  late 
Queen’s  character.” — Times. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WAITING  SOUL  IN  THE 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  Addresses  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity,  Hastings. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  SANDERSON,  D.D.,  Canon-Residentiary  of  Chichester. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [ Fifth  Edition. 

“Dr.  Sanderson’s  nine  brief  addresses  have  pleased  us  very  much.  They  are 
plain,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  Catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known  or  that  may 
reasonably  be  held  ...and  ihe  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may  safely 
believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here  all  that  he 
needs.” — Church  Times. 

A  NEW  HUMOROUS  BOOK  BY  GORDON  BROWNE,  R.I. 

PROVERBIAL  SAYINCS.  Being  some  Old 

Friends  in  New  Dresses.  Pictured  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Oblong  4to. 
printed  in  colours,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d. 

HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

MR.  GORDON  BROWNE'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 

NOW  READY. 

FAIRY  TALES  FROM  HANS  ANDERSEN.  With 

Introduction  by  EDWARD  CLODD,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Uniform  with  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo. 
extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  FAIRCHILD  FAMILY.  By  Mrs.  Siierwood. 

Revised,  with  Introduction,  by  MARY  E.  PALGRAVE,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  M.  RUDLAND.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BEING  THE  NEW  ADDITIONS  TO 

DAM’S  SIX-SHILLING  SERIES  OF  FINE  ART  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  Illustrated  in  the  best  style,  and  printed 
on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  6s.;  or  handsomely  bound  in  calf,  10s.  6d.  net. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE.  By 

MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES.  Numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  G.  WALKER,  Sculptor. 

“  The  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  and  his  NOBLE 

KNIGHTS.  Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “  Morte  d' Arthur.”  By 
MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

“  Truly  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  excellent  gift-books  of  the  year.” 

Literature. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A  Childs  Book 

for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

“  Had  any  one  ever  been  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockett’s  genius  he  must 
have  recanted  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying  ‘  Sweetheart 
Travellers.’  ” — Times. 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

TOADY  LION,  WI  i  H  THOSE  OF  GENERAL  NAPOLEON  SMITH. 
By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

“  When  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  about  children  we  have  ever 
read,  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

SINTRAM  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  AND  UNDINE. 

Introduction  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  attractive  than  the  form  in  which  this  excellent  edition 
is  sent  forth.” — Record. 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Introduction  by 

S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

“  No  more  acceptable  edition  of  some  of  Grimm’s  stories  has  been  published.” 

Standard. 


(Patent).  Almost  unbreakable. 

A  Painting  Book. 

Size,  7^  by  g\.  Containing  42  pages,  including 
beautifully-coloured  Copies  and  Outlines  printed 
on  water-colour  painting  paper. 

The  whole  Thrae  together  for  Is. 

ENTITLED 

THE  PAINT  BOX,  PAINTING  BOOK,  and  PALETTE. 
London:  DE4N  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ADDITION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BIRD  LIFE  BY  A 
WELL-KNOWN  WRITER. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  BIRD  WORLD.  By  Dr.  R. 

BOWDLER  SHARPE.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  T.  Elwes. 

“  Th  whole  book  is  delightful.”-  Country  Life. 

STORIES  FROM  FROISSART.  By  H  ENRY 

NEWBOLT,  Author  of  “Admirals  AH,’’  &c.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I. 

“No  better  book  could  be  chosen  to  teach  a  boy  some  of  the  noolest  years  in 
our  •  rough-and-tumble  island  story,'  and  it  could  not  have  been  presented  in  a 
better  form.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY.  With 

Introduction  by  GEOR  »E  SAINTSBURX.  Numerous  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Second  Edition,  with  Additional  Rhymes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

“  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  we  have  seen. 

Westminster  Gazette. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  and  CO., 

3  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

Vanity  Fair  : — “  An  unusually  able  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review  : — “A  remarkable  novel.” 

Westminster  Gazette : —  “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out.” 

Western  Morning  News'.— “  As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence.” 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle  : — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of  open  air 
and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury  : — **  The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn.” 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  : — “Well  told  and  pathetic.” 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — “  Nothing  pleasanter  could  be  devised.” 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.  By  Peter 

Fraser.  Price  6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  : — “A  well-written  novel.” 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG. 

Containing  nearly  100  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Herman  Merivale,  Lady  Ban¬ 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart.,  John  Latey,  &c. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  : — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 

STAGE  SILHOUETTES.  Illustrated  with  Photo¬ 

graphs.  By  Sidney  Dark.  Price  is. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Cramptoii s  Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

By  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON, 

Author  of  “  AYLWIN.” 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  MERMAID 

Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  :  Love-passages  by 
the  Avon. 

Story  of  how  the  Golden  Skeleton  saved  England  from 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

With  nine  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole. 

Being  Volume  XL  of  Flozvers  of  Par?iassus. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  is.  net.  Bound  in  leather,  price  is.  6d.  net. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“  Mr.  Lane  has  shown  commendable  sagacity  in  bringing  out  Mr. 
Watts- D unton  s  ‘  Christmas  at  the  Mermaid'  in  a  form  and  at  a  time 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts." — Saturday  Review. 

“It  tingles  not  only  with  the  joy  of  the  Armada  Battle,  but  also 
with  the  supernatural  imagery  that  centres  round  the  Golden  Skeleton 
legend.  ” — Star. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher:  London  and  New  York. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,  DECEMBER. 

Containing 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  article  on 

CUERILLA  and  COUNTER-CUERILLA. 

THE  CRISIS  WITH  CERMANY,  by  Calchas.  LI  HUNG  CHANG,  by  D.  C.  Boulger. 

ANTICIPATIONS,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  TCHELKACHE,  by  Maxime  Gorki. 

&c.  Sic. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


By  HEATHER  BIGG.  Second  Edition.  5s.  net. 

INI  ELL. 

A  TaSe  of  the  Thames. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:  Write  for  Prospectus  to 
The  Manager,  Saturday  Review ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archa-ology. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (Sir  W.  Armstrong).  Ileinemann.  £5  5s.  net. 
Christian  Art  and  Archceology  (W.  Lowrie).  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
Macmillan  Company.  10 s.  6 d. 

“  The  Artist’s  Library  ”  :  Constable  (C.  J.  Holmes).  Unicorn  Press. 

2s.  6 d.  net. 

New  Tales  of  Old  Rome  (Rodolfo  Lanciani).  Macmillan.  24 s. 

The  Sacred  Beetle  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Egyptian  Scarabs  in  Art 
and  History  (John  Ward).  Murray.  I  or.  6d.  net. 

Lives  and  Legends  of  the  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  Other  Early 
Saints  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell).  Bell.  14^  net. 

Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Pictures  at  Locko  Park,  the  Property  of 
Wm.  Drury-Lowe,  Esq.  Bemrose.  I2r.  6 d. 

Biography. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist  (Harry  Furniss.  2  vols).  Unwin. 
32L 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Macmillan.  5r. 

V.  R.  I.  :  Queen  Victoria,  Her  Life  and  Empire  (The  Marquis  of 
Lome).  Harpers.  5  s. 

“English  Writers  of  To-day”:  Hall  Caine  (C.  Fred  Kenyon). 
Greening.  3.?.  6 d. 

Christmas  Books. 

Behind  the  Wainscot  (Cicely  Fulcher).  Treherne.  2s.  61 i. 

Phil  May’s  Illustrated  Winter  Annual,  1901-1902.  Thacker.  Is. 

The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank  (Thomas  Cobb).  Methuen.  2 s.  6 d. 
Twinkling  Stars  (Theodosia  Abdy).  Jarrold.  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Golden  Rule  (Vol.  II. — New  Series  — 1901).  S.S.U.  2 s. 

Secrets  of  the  Woods  (William  J.  Long).  Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co. 

Daddy  Gander  for  Little  and  Big  Folks  (Francis  Edgar  Mason).  New 
York  :  Mason  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  6s.  net. 

Nonsense  Rhymes  (Cosmo  Monkhouse)  ;  The  Wonderful  Story  of 
Dunder  van  Haeden  (E.  Chesterton).  Johnson.  2 s.  6 d.  net 
each. 

The  Lotos-Eaters  (Tennyson) ;  The  Raven  (E.  A.  Poe).  Gay  and 
Bird.  y.  6 d.  net  each. 

The  Bogey  Book  (E.  S.  and  R.  J.  S.).  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

A  Gift-Book  for  the  Home  (The  Marquis  of  Lome).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  8r. 

“  All  about  All  of  Us”  (M.  C.  E.  W.),  2s.  6 d.  ;  In  Love’s  Garden 
Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt)  ;  Saints  of  Italy  (Ella  Noyes),  41.  6 d. 
Dent. 

Chatterbox  Xmas  Box,  1901,  ir.  net  ;  Father’s  Story  Book  of 
Animals;  The  Forbidden  Room  (Phoebe  Allen),  2 s.  Gardner 
Darton. 

Lem,  a  New  England  Village  Boy  (Noah  Brooks),  55.  ;  Beautiful 
Mamma  (Winifred  Graham),  31.  6 d.  ;  The  Boys  of  S.  Elmo’s 
(A.  T.  Story),  3$.  6 d.  ;  Tales  of  Greyhouse  (R.  S.  Warren  Bell), 

3 s.  6 d.  ;  Valour  for  Victoria  (James  A.  Mason).  ir.  6 d. 
Newnes. 

Fiction. 

Joe  Wilson  (Henry  Lawson).  Blackwood.  6s.  —  The  Portion  of 
Labor  (M.  E.  Wilkins)  ;  The  House  Divided  (H.  B.  M.  Watson). 
Harper.  6s.  each. — The  Gold-Stealers  (E.  Dyson).  Longmans. 
6s.- — The  Velvet  Glove  (H.  Seton  Merriman).  Smith,  Elder . 

6r. — The  Stone  of  Dunalter  (W.  Robertson).  Paisley  :  Alex-  . 
ander  Gardner. —  Borrel’s  Bog  (F.  Hainsworth).  Diane.  2s-  6if. 

—  Ardnarigh  (Melville  Gray).  Drane.  6s. — In  Ole  Virginia 
(T.  Nelson  Page.  “  The  Dollar  Library  ”).  Heinemann.  4 s. — 
Love  and  Life  Behind  the  Purdah  (Cornelia  Sorabji).  Free- 
mantle.  6s. — Lady  Joan’s  Companion  (Florence  Warden). 
Digby,  Long.  6s. — Sport  and  Spangles  (Byron  Webber). 
Chatto  and  if  in  dies.  2  s.  —  The  Countess  ot  Maybuiy  :  “Between 
You  and  I  ”  (W.  B.  Maxwell).  Downey.  6s.—  A  Fury  in  White 
Velvet  (Herbert  Compton).  Treherne.  u. — The  Orloff  Couple 
and  Malva  (Alexei  Maximovitch  Peshkaff—  “  Maxim  Gorki  ” — 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  Emily  Jakowleff  and  Dora  B. 
Montefiore).  Heinemann.  35.  6 d. — The  Man  from  Glengarry 
(Ralph  Connor).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. — The  Fields  of 
Dulditch  (Mary  E.  Mann).  Digby,  Long.  6r. 

History. 

A  Narrative' of  the  Mutiny  on  board  His  Majesty’s  Ship  “Bounty” 
(Lieut.  W.  |  Bligh).  London:  George  Nicol,  1790;  Unicorn 
Press,  1901.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Oriental  Club  and  Hanover  Square  (A.  F.  Baillie).  Longmans. 
25.L  net. 

Caroline  the  Illustrious :  a  Study  of  her  Life  and  Time  (W.  H. 

Wilkins.  2  vols.).  Longmans.  36r. 

Ilaud  Immemor  (Charles  Stewart).  Blackwood.  7 s.  6 d. 

Ewenny  Priory:  Monastery  .and  Fortress  (Colonel  J.  P.  Turbervill). 
Stock.  7 s.  6 d. 

Select  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History  (Edited  by  George 
Burton  Adams  and  H.  Morse  Stephens).  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  ior.  net. 

The  Foundation  of  British  East  Africa  (Professor  J.  W.  Gregory). 
Horace  Marshall.  6s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Book  of  Bulbs  (S.  Arnott).  John  Lane.  2s.  6a.  net. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MEXICO  AS  I  SAW  IT.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  With  numerous 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  New  Map  of 
Mexico.  1  vol.  crown  4to.  21s.  net. 

TO  THE  SOUTH  POLAR  REGIONS  :  Expedition  of  1S98-1900.  By 

Lons  Bernacchi,  F.R.G.S.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Photographs  taken  by  the 
Author,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Price  12s.  net. 

THE  HEARTS  OF  MEN.  By  II.  Fielding,  Author  of  “The  Soul 

of  a  Peop*e,”  &c.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  ics.  6d.  net. 

TO  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON :  Being  an  Account  of  the 

Modern  Aspect  of  Central  Africa  and  some  little-known  Regions  Traversed  by 
the  Tanganyika  Expedition  in  1899  and  1900.  By  J.  E.  S.  Moore,  F.R.G.S. 
1  vol.  crown  4to.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Price  21s.  net. 


Mr.  Brimley  Johnson’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


PENHOLM.  By  G.  Howell  Baker.  Royal  quarto. 

ios.  6d.  net.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  on  Hand-made  Paper. 

POLYPHEMUS.  By  R.  C.  Trevelyan.  Fcap. 

quarto.  7s.  6d.  net.  Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper  with  12  decorations  in. 
colour  by  Roger  Fry. 

THE  DEFENDANT.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram.  5s.  net.  A  collection  of  Essays  in  Defence. 


FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO,  the  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South 
to  North.  By  Ewart  S.  Grogan  and  Arthur  H.  Sharp.  Fully  Illustrated 
by  Drawings  by  A.  D.  McCormick  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan), 
Original  Drawings  by  E.  S.  Grogan,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits 
by  the  Authors,  Maps,  &c.  1  vol.  crown  4to.  21s.  net. 


THE  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


TWIXT  DOG  AND  WOLF.  By  C.  F.  Keary. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Stories  of  the  Supernatural. 

MRS.  CAUDLES  CURTAIN  LECTURES, 

with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography.  By  Walter  Jerrold.  Large 
crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


At  6s.  each. 

IN  SPITE  OF  ALL.  By  Edna  Lyall, 
Author  of  “Donovan,”  “We  Two,” 
&c. 

STRAWS  IN  THE  WIND.  By  Carlton 

Dawe,  Author  of  “  The  Yellow  Man,' 
“  A  Bride  of  Japan,”  &c. 

THE  LITTLE  SAINT  OF  GOD:  A  Hero¬ 
ine  of  the  Red  Terror.  By  Lady 
Fairlie  Cuninghame,  Author  of 
“A  Wandering  Star,”  &c. 

FAROEN  HA’.  By  Joanna  E.  Wood, 
Author  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Witches,” 
&c. 

FLOWER  AND  THORN.  By  Beatrice 
Whitby,  Author  of  “  The  Awakening 
of  Mary  Fenwick,”  &c. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MR.  MOLYNEUX. 

By  Cecil  Headlam,  Author  of 
“  The  Story  of  Nuremberg,”  &c. 


POOR  ELISABETH.  By  M.  Hamilton, 
Author  of  “  The  Dishonour  of  Frank 
Scott,”  &c. 

At  3s.  6d.  each. 

AYLWIN.  By  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.  The  Snowdon  Edition . 

BEQUEATHED.  By  Beatrice 
Whitby. 

HIS  OWN  FATHER.  By  W.  E. 

Norris. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CAREER  OF  EBEN- 
EZER  LOBB.  By  Allen  Upward. 
FOLLY  AND  FRESH  AIR.  By  Eden 
Phillpotts. 

CHILDREN  OF  HERMES.  By  Hume 
Nisbet. 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS  OF  AN 
iDLE  FELLOW.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome. 


TWO  CHARMING  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
MARY’S  MENAGERIE.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Layard. 

In  i  vol.  oblong  410.  2s.  6d. 

COLDEN  HAIR  AND  CURLY  HEAD.  A  Poem.  By  Ali  en  Upward. 

With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping.  In  i  vol.  crown  4to.  with  Frontispiece 
Photogravure.  Price  2S.  6d.  net. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 


PASITELES  THE  ELDER.  By  Cosmo 

Monkhouse.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Austin 
Dobson. 

THE  LAST  FORWARD.  By  S.  L.  McIntosh. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  Football  Stories  for  Boys.  Illustrated  by  Jack  B*. 
Yeats. 

LETTERS  FROM  JOHN  CHINAMAN. 

Price  is.  net.  Cover  Designed  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

MRS.  HAMMOND’S  CHILDREN.  By  Mary 

Strafford.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  delightful  set  of  pickles.” — Glasgozu  Herald. 

NONSENSE  RHYMES.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Illustrated  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Imperial  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WONDERFUL  STORY  OF  DUNDER 

VAN  HAEDEN.  By  Edward  Chesterton.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
Crown  4to.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CARPET  PLAYS.  For  Amateurs ;  suitable  for 

Christmas  Parties.  Send  for  List.  6d.  net. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application  to 

R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON,  8  York  Buildings,  W.C. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


From  Mr.  JOHN  LUNG’S  LIST. 


THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.  A 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  Two  Vols. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  these  two  famous  Christmas  Stories.  The  set  will 
contain  24  full-page  Photogravures  and  numerous  other  Illustrations,  from 
original  designs  by  Frederick  Simpson  Cobuin.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  6s.  each. 

MORE  FAMOUS  HOMES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AMD  THEIR  STORIES. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  MALAN. 

With  186  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  21s.  net. 

Contents— Compton  Wynyates,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Levens  Hall,  Blickling  Hall, 
Naworth  Castle,  Rufford  Abbey,  Cotehele,  Wilton  House,  Longleat,  Glamis,  Knole. 

Among  the  writers  are  Lord  Sackville,  Lady  Glamis,  and  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

LIGHTS  OF  CHILDLAND. 

By  MAUD  BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 

Author  of  “  Sleepy-Time  Stories.”  With  Illustrations  by  Alice  Farnsworth  Drew. 
Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  PASSING  AND  THE  PERMANENT 
IN  RELIGION. 

By  MINOT  J.  SAVAGE,  D.D. 

Author  of  “  Life  Beyond  Death.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Savage  will  try  to  make  clear  the  great  positive  elements  of 
religion  which  cannot  pass  away. 

ROYAL  ROGUES. 

By  ALBERTA  BANCROFT. 

With  Illustrations  by  Louis  Betts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


ON  BOARD  A  WHALER. 

By  T.  W.  HAMMOND. 

With  Illustrations  by  H.  G.  Burgess.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

A  record  of  personal  experience,  put  into  story  form.  _  It  is  a  bo^book,  JhnlHng 


with  the  adventures  common  to  the  old-time  whalers  life, 
are  of  the  sort  to  stimulate  the  reader’s  imagination. 


The  illustrations 


THE  SPINSTER  BOOK. 

By  MYRTLE  REED. 

Author  of  “Love  Letters  of  a  Musician,"  and  “Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

New  Illustrated  Christmas  List  sent  on  Application. 

*■ - 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  London  and  New  York. 


THREE  OREM  NOVELS. 

Six  Shillings  Each. 

By  the  Author  of  that  immensely  Popular  Book, 
“THE  MASTER  SINNER.” 


THE  CURSE  OF  EDEN. 

the  picture  of  the  strong  man  who  can  probe  the  depths  of  human  weakness,  and, 
understanding  all,  forgive  all.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  was  no  doubt  right  in  suggest¬ 
ing  chat  Angel  Clare  was  the  common  type,  and  although  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  the  reverse  side  ol  the  picture  very  few  01  them  have  been  at  all  con¬ 
vincing.  The  author  01  ‘The  Curse  of  Eden  has  succeeded  in  a  ta-k  at  which 
even  cleverer  writers  have  failed.  He  has  presented  a  very  rea  character-study  of 
*e  oppose  ty™  S  Angel  Clare.  The  present  case,  indeed,  is  a  much  stronger 
one.  Muriel  Temple  is  not,  like  Tess,  a  mere  child  in  the  ways  ch  the  world 
Muriel  Temple  is  a  very  real  person.  In  parts  quite  brilliant  is  the  Curse  of 
Eden.’  ” 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  TPIE  PRESS. 

BARBARA  WEST: 


By  KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN. 

Literature .—“  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  chance  upon  a 
book  so  convincing  and  so  capable.” 

Daily  News.—"  One  of  the  most  completely  convincing  heroines  we  have  yet 
encountered  in  fiction.”  ,  , ,  ,  .  _ 

Literary  World—  “  A  really  absorbing  novel,  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  tone,  its  insight,  its  humour,  its  tender  pathos. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “  A  clever  tale,  a  book  of  brilliant  parts. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN. 


By  LUCAS  CLEEVE. 

Author  of  “  Plato's  Handmaiden,”  &c. 


Rock.—"  It  is  powerful,  very  powerful  ;  it  is  thoughtful  ;  it  is  utterly  sad.  The 
luence  of  Rome  on  ihe  shifting  soul  of  Harold  is  finely  described. 

Vldhodist  Recorder.-"  A  noble  work,  dealing  masterfully  with  many  of  the  pro- 
nrnhle.ms  of  modern  life.” 


London  :  JOHN  LONG,  6  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

rENFRAT  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
G  INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
^  C  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  OMAR  KHAYYAM  CALENDAR. 

Twelve  Beautiful  Plates  in  Colour  illustrating  the  Rubaiyat. 

With  Appropriate  Verses  selected  from  FitzGerald’s  First  Translation. 
Fourteen  Leaves,  tied  with  Ribbon,  and  Neatly  Boxed. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

London:  THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  52  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  1901) 

NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLA9SHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


TUST  PUBLISHED,  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

J  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  ah-  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on  those 
published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOYE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 

Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 


GILBERT  &  FIELD,  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


'T'O  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 

_1_  FREE  LIBRARIES. — The  October  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second-hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sun,  Library  Depart¬ 
ment,  186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


A.  and  F.  DENNY,  Discount  Booksellers,  147  Strand  and  32  Charing  Cross, 
London,  have  just  issued  their  List  of  Books  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Presents.  Also  a  short  Remainder  List.  Post  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 


PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN,  DECEASED. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  n,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely.  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  PORTION  of  the 
LIBRARY  of  a  GENTLEMAN,  deceased,  comprising  scarce  Tracts  relating  to 
America — Architectural  and  Archaeological  Works— fine  Illustrated  Publications — 
Portfolios  of  Engravings — a  Large  Collection  of  Pamphlets — Ackermann's  West¬ 
minster,  2  vols. — Parkinson’s  Paradisi  in  Sole,  1656 — Smith’s  Historie  of  Virginia, 
1626 — Collection  Spitzer,  &c.  ;  the  LIBRARY  of  a  GENTLEMAN,  deceased 
(sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors),  comprising  History  and  Biography— Poetry — 
Sporting  Works— Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  2  vols.,  First  Edition,  Salisbury, 
1766 — Portraits  and  Engravings,  &c.  ;  a  SELECTION  from  the  LIBRARY  of 
a  GENTLEMAN  residing  in  Yorkshire,  including  the  Writings  of  Ainsworth, 
Dickens,  Goldsmith,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Albert  Smith,  Thackeray, 
and  others — Books  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  Eisen,  Gravelot,  H.  K. 
Browne,  Thackeray,  Leech,  &c. — Boccaccio,  II  Decamerone,  5  vols.,  1757,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  fot 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS—  Continued. 

School  Books. 

Algebraical  Examples  (H.  S.  Hall).  Macmillan.  2 s. 

Commercial  Correspondence  (E.  H.  Coumbe.  Second  edition). 
Effingham  Wilson.  2 s.  6ti.  net. 

Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources  (F.  D.  and  A.  J. 
Herbertson),  North  America,  2 s.;  Hebrew  Grammar  (Archibald 
Duff),  25.  6d.  net  ;  Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Days  (John  Finne- 
more.  Second  Series),  is.  4 d.;  La  Tres  joyeuse  Historie  de 
Bayard  (W.  G.  Hartog),  If.  6 d.  Black. 

The  Pitt  Tress  Shakespeare  for  Schools  : — Macbeth  (A.  W.  Verity). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press,  ir.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Botany  (W.  J.  Browne).  Ileywood.  2 s.  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Handbook  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1901.  Griffin. 

Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  (F.  Howard 
Collins.  Fifth  edition).  Williams  and  Norgate.  211. 
“Knowledge”  Diary  and  Scientific  Handbook,  1902.  “Knowledge” 
Office.  3r. 

The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex  (Charles  Darwin. 

New  edition).  Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Inductive  Sociology  (Franklin  Henry  Giddings).  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

Ars  Vivendi;  Concentration;  Imagination  and  its  Wonders;  Volo. 
(Arthur  Lovell).  Nichols. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  (J.  Shield  Nicholson.  \ol.  III. 
Books  IV.  and  V. )  Black.  15L 

Theology. 

The  Coin  of  Heaven  (Hugh  Macmillan).  Macmillan.  6s. 

“  The  Bible  Classics  ”  : — The  Book  of  Proverbs.  Gay  and  Bird.  is. 
net. 

The  Story  of  Stories  (R.  C.  Gillie).  Black.  6s. 

Travel. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire  :  Study  and  Travel  in  the  Winter  of 
1900-1901  (IP.  de  R.  Walker).  Unwin.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Christmas  Rose  (Hugh  Macmillan).  Macmillan.  2r.net. 

Conriel  and  Olina  (John  Fraser).  Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 

Poems  from  Victor  Hugo  (Sir  George  Young).  Macmillan.  6,v.  6 d. 
net. 

Dikter  :  Treje  Samlingen  (af  Oscar  Levertin)  ;  Hedningar  (af  K.  G. 

Ossian-Nilsson),  2.25.  Stockholm  :  Albert  Sonnier’s  Forlag. 
Turquoise  and  Iron  (Lionel  Josaphare).  San  Francisco :  A.  M. 
Robertson. 

Later  Poems  (Alice  Meynell).  Lane.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Banking  (Arthur  Dougall  Cochrane).  Effingham  Wilson.  2 s.  6 d. 
Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Edited  by  A.  MacMeehan). 
Boston  :  Ginn.  Sr. 

Colomba  and  Carmen  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Prosper 
Merimee  by  the  Lady  Mary  Loyd).  Heinemann. 

Comments  of  a  Countess.  Duckworth.  6r. 

Control  of  Trusts,  The  (J.  B.  Clark).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  2r.  6 d.  net. 

“  Daily  Mail”  Year  Book,  1901.  ir. 

Defendant,  The  (G.  K.  Chesterton).  Brimley  Johnson.  57.  net. 

Der  Zorn  Jehovahs  :  Tragodiein  einem  akt  (von  Friedrich  Dukmeyer). 

Munchen  :  Staegmeyr’  sche  Verlags-handlung. 

Easy  French  Sweets  for  English  Cooks  (Mrs.  A.  Praga).  Newnes. 
2r.  6 d. 

Edinburgh  Waverley,  The  (Vols.  XIV.  and  XV).  Edinburgh  :  Jack. 
Hebrew  Grammar  (A.  Duff).  Black.  2r.  6d.  net. 

Home  Thoughts  (“  C  ”).  Gay  and  Bird.  3A  6 d. 

How  to  Speculate  in  Mines  (W.  W.  Wall).  Richards.  6s. 

In  a  Minster  Garden  (The  Dean  of  Ely).  Stock.  6r.  net. 

King  Edward’s  Cookery  Book  (Florence  A.  George).  Arnold,  y.  6d 
L’Angleterre  et  les  Republiques  Boers  :  Etude  de  Droit  International 
(Par  J.  Westlake).  Bruxelles  :  Castaigne.  Paris  :  Fontemoing. 
Latin  Quarter,  The  (Henry  Murger.  Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage 
andj.  Selwyn).  “French  Novels.”  Grant  Richards.  3.?.  6 d. 
net. 

Letters  of  Lady  Hesketh  (Edited  by  C.  B.  Johnson).  Jarrold.  y. 

“  Library  of  Devotion,  The  ”  : — Thoughts  of  Pascal  (Translated  by 
Chas.  S.  Jerram) ;  On  the  Love  of  God  (S.  Francis  de  Sales). 
Methuen.  2 s.  each. 

Oxford  Studies  (John  Richard  Green.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green 
and  Miss  K.  Norgate).  Macmillan.  5r. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

QUARTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  for  particulars  are  invited  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,"  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


7  December,  1901 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS 

SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  now  Offered  on  the  Easiest  Terms.  For  a  Preliminary  Payment  of 
Less  than  2d.  a  vol.  CASH  price  £8  in  Cloth,  and  £15  in  Half  Morocco. 


A  LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

Comprehensive  in  its  Character.  Vital  in  its  Interest.  Unique  in  its  Scope.  Cosmopolitan  in  its  Range. 

56  Handsomely  Bound  Volumes,  written  by  Specialists  and  Professors.  Newly  Printed  on  Specially  Prepared  Paper. 

2,000  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  GREATEST  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  Graphic  Account  of  the  World’s  Story  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  close  of  the  XIXth  Century. 

The  Study  and  Research  of  the  Historian  and  the  Scholar  Distilled  and  Condensed  into  Vivid  Story. 

For  a  FIRST  PAYMENT  of  8/-  only,  THE  WHOLE  LIBRARY,  56  Volumes,  delivered  to  the  Subscriber. 

ADVANTAGES  NOW  OFFERED. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  drawn  to  the  special  advantages  offered  ;  and  each  purchaser,  while  incurring  no  liability  other  than  the  obligation  to  pay  for  the 
set  delivered,  can  avail  himself  of  these  advantages  ;  but  only  for  a  limited  time,  as  the  special  offer  cannot  be  kept  open  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  Small  Preliminary  Payment  of  8  A  modified  system  of  Monthly  Subscriptions  of  only  10/-  each. 

A  Complete  Set  for  Little  More  than  Half-Price. 

CO-OPERATION— and  its -RESULT. 

This  mode  of  purchasing  on  Easy  Terms  a  valuable  Library  of  56  volumes  arises  from  a  widely-spread  co-operation  between  the  Cash  Purchaser  and  the  Monthly 
Subscriber— unintentional,  perhaps,  but  it  is  there  ;  co-operation  also  between  the  Press  and  the  Publishers  to  reach  a  larger  cir  :le  of  Readers.  It  is  only  by  pro¬ 
ducing  an  immense  edition  that  such  terms  can  be  offered,  not  only  to  Cash  Buyers,  but  to  those  also  who  adopt  the  Subscription  Plan. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS  LIBRARY  can  now  be  had  FOR  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  on  terms 

which  READY  CASH  could  not  formerly  secure. 


A  Remarkable 
Opportunity 

AT 


THE  GREATEST  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD 

XjITT.TLIE  iMIOIRIE  TH-A-DST  HALF  PRICE. 


JTor  Our 
Readers . 


LIST  OF  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SERIES. 


EARLV  BRITAIN. 

By 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
Professor  of  Latin  in 
Univ.  Coll  ,  London. 

THE  NORMANS. 

By 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

SCOTLAND. 

By 

John  Mackintosh, 
LL.D. 

IRELAND. 

By 

The  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless 

WALES. 

By 

Owen  M.  Edwards, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln 
Coll.,  Oxford. 

MODERN  ENGLAND 
BEFORE 

THE  REFORM  BILL. 

By 

Justin  McCarthy. 

MODERN  ENCLAND 
UNDER  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

By 

Justin  McCarthy. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  R.  W.  Frazer, 
LL.B.,  I.C.S.  (retired). 
Univ.  Extension 
Lecturer  on  Indian 
Architectuie. 

AUSTRALIAN 

COMMONWEALTH. 

By 

Greville  Tregarthen. 

CANADA. 

By  Sir  John  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L., 

Clerk  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By 

George  McCall  Theal, 
D.Liit.,  LL.D. 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 

By 

James  Rod  way, 
F.L.S. 

AUSTRIA. 

By  Sidney  Whitman, 

“  New  York  Herald” 
Correspondent  at 
Constantinople  during 
Armenian  Outbreak. 

THE  BALKANS. 

By 

W.  Miller,  M.A. 

CHINA. 

By 

R.  K.  Douglas. 
Professor  of  Chinese, 
King’s  Coll.,  London. 

MODERN  FRANCE. 

By 

Andr£  le  Bon. 
Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CERMANY. 

By 

Rev.  S.  Bnring-f'.ould, 
M.A. 

HOLLAND. 

By  the  late 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.P.  1880-1886. 
Professor  of  Polit. 
Econ.  at  Oxford.  Univ. 

HUNGARY. 

.  . 

Arminius  Vamb^ry, 
Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages, 

Pesth  University. 

MODERN  ITALY. 

By  Pietro  Orsi, 
Professor  of  History 
in  the  R.  Liceo  Fos- 
carini  of  Venice, 
Univ.  of  Padua. 

JAPAN. 

By  David  Murray, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  of 
Education. 

NORWAY. 

By  the  late 
Hjalmar  H.  boyesen, 
Professor  of  German 
.at  Cornell  Univ., 
1874-1880. 

PERSIA. 

By 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 
lately  U.S.A.  Minster 
to  Persia. 

POLAND. 

By  W.  R.  Morllll,  M.A. 
Reader  in  Russian 
and  other  Slavonic 
Languages  at  Univ. 
of  Oxford. 

PORTUGAL. 

By 

H.  Morse  Stephens, 
M.A., 

Oxf.  Univ.  Extension 
Lecturer. 

RUSSIA. 

By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Reader  in  Russian 
and  other  Slavonic 
Languages  at  JJ  niv. 
of  Oxford. 

MODERN  SPAIN. 

By  Ma'tin  A.  S.  Hume, 
Member  of  Council 
Roy.  Hist.  Soc.,  Kt. 
of  Spanish  Order  of 
Isabel  the  Catholic. 

SWITZERLAND, 

By 

Lina  Hug, 
and 

R.  Stead. 

TURKEY. 

By 

Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
Professor  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  Dublin. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By 

Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in 
Univ.  Oxford. 

CHALDEA. 

By 

ZenaTde  A.  Ragozin, 
Member  of  the 
Society  Ethnologique 
of  Paris. 

ASSYRIA. 

By 

Z^naide  A.  Ragozin, 
Member  of  the 
Soci£t£  Ethnologique 
of  Paris. 

PHIENICIA. 

By 

Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
Camden  Professor  ot 
Ancient  History  in 
Univ.  Oxford. 

MEDIA,  BABYLON. 

By 

Z^naide  A.  Ragozin 
Member  of  the 
Socieie  Ethnologique 
of  Paris. 

VEDIC  INDIA. 

By 

Z^naide  A.  Ragozin, 
Member  ot  the 

Soci£te  Ethnologique 
of  Paris. 

THE  JEWS. 

By 

James  K.  Hosmer, 
Professor  in 
Washington  Univ. 

ALEXANDER’S 

EMPIRE. 

By  John  Pentland 
MahafTy,  D.D.,  Mus.  1).. 

Dublin  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the 
Univ.  Dublin. 

ROME. 

By 

Arthur  Gilman,  M.A. 

CARTHAGE. 

By 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
Professor  cf  Latin  in 
Univ.  Coll.,  London. 

SICILY. 

By  the  late 

E.  A.  Freeman, 
Regius  Profejsor  of 
Modern  History  at 
Oxford. 

PARTHIA. 

By 

Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in 
Univ.  Oxford. 

JEWS 

UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 

By 

W.  D.  Morrison. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

By 

C.  W.  C.  Oman, 
M.A. 

THE  FRANKS. 

By 

Lewis  Sergeant. 

Sec.  of  the  Greek 
Committee. 

THE  GOTHS. 

By  Henry  Bradley, 
Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  ; 
President  of  Philolog. 
Soc.  :  Joint  Editor  of 
the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary. 

THE  CRUSADES 

By  T.  A.  Archer 
and 

C.  Lethbridge 

Kingsford. 

THE  SARACENS. 

By 

Arthur  Gilman,  M.A. 

THE  MOORS  IN 
SPAIN. 

By 

Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
lhofessor  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  Dublin. 

BOHEMIA. 

By 

C.  Edmund  Maurice. 

BARBARY  CORSAIRS. 

By 

Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
Professor  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  Dublin. 

HANSA  TOWNS. 

By- 

Helen  Zimmern. 

THE 

TUSCAN  REPUBLICS. 

By- 

Bella  Duffy. 

MEDI/EVAL  FRANCE. 

By  the  late 
Gustave  Masson, 
Member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of 
France. 

SPAIN  :  TO  THE 

FALL  OF  GRENADA. 

By 

Henry  Edward  Watts, 
formerly  Editor  of  the 
“  Melbourne  Argus.” 

MEXICO. 

By 

Susan  Hale. 

VENICE. 

By 

Sig.  Alethea  Wiel 
(Hon.  Alethea  Jane 
Lawley). 

SUBSCRIPTION  Order  Form. 


All  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  T.  FISHER  L  N’W  IN  , 
and  crossed  City  Bank. 


To  The  Manager,  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  . . . 

11  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

I  enclose^, ^  THE  STORY  OF  THK  NATIONS,  56  volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  to  you,  or  anyone  you  appoint 
16  lurther  payments  of  10  -  each. 


Strike  out 
one  of 
these 

1  Paragraphs, 


enclose  15  — 

Please  send  me  THK  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS,  56  volumes,  Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  to  you,  or  anyone  you 


appoint,  15  further  payments  of  20/-  each.  ,  r  ,  .  -  ,,  vnl„mK  nm 

My  next  payment  upon  delivery  of  the  complete  56  volumes,  and  my  subsequent  payments  upon  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month  following.  ,  . 

J  r  J  ■  ■  -  .  ■  r  -n  r  1  1  r  - - 1  1  C  .onenn  o  Uliable  tO  till  tlllS  OrOef,  inC 


being  my  property  until  paid  for,  I  engage  that  I  will  not  dispose  of  them  before  my  payments  are  completed, 
return  of  my  deposit  shall  cancel  this  order. 

Signed  . 


If  for  any  reason  you  are 


Free  Delivery  in  the  London 
Postal  District.  Outside  that 
District  at  the  Purchaser’s  cost. 


Rank  or  Occupation 
A  ddress . 


fiy. 


/  -0 


IOI 


I  Indicate  here  Rail  or  Carriers.) 
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MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP.” 

“  BECKY  SHARP.” 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  BECKY. 

MATINP.E  1  EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

MATINEE  1  and  SATURDAY  at  2. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 

CHx\RLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 

Matinee  Wednesday  next  at  2.30. 

CENTURY  THEATRE  (late  ADELPHI). 

Proprietors,  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Manager  . . Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan  will  present 

THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Written  by  Hugh  Morton,  Music  by  Gustave  Kerker. 

MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  square 

EVERY  EVENING, 

FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “OLD  CHINA"  and  “  LES  PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 

30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  (small)  HALL. 

DAILY  at  3.  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  MARIE  LEYTON,  Mr.  A.  H.  WEST,  and  Animated  Pictures. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

KOCIAN  KOCIAN 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3  o'clock. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Vocalist— Miss  Marguerite  Elzy. 

Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  5c.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James’s  Hall. — 
N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MISS  AMY  CASTLES’ 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James’s 
Hall. — N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

C%  O/  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  0/ 

Si  f.  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  Si  / 
drawn  below  £100.  '  Q 

A1  Of  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.  fy  1  0/ 

Si  O  /q  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager . 

Telephone  JVo.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 

90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Mr.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

TO-DAY,  at  3. 

Vocalist— Madame  Kirk  by  Lunn. 

Solo  pianoforte —  Signor  Busoni. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved)  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  busines 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made! 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

NEWMAN  S  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

Tickets,  5s.,  3s.  (reserved)  ;  2s.,  is.  (unreserved). 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
rT'aBpve  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  1 F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  • 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 

Branch  Office,  r6  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman.) 

TO-DAY  at  3.30. 

Tickets,  5s.  (reserved) ;  3s.,  2s.,  is.  (unreserved). 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

BUSONI  RECITAL. 

DECEMBER  10,  at  3. 

Solo  Pianoforte  :  Signor  Busoni. 

(His  last  appearance  this  feason.) 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

7  December,  igoi 


I  he  Saturday  Review 


BOOTS  CASH  CHEMISTS  (EASTERN). 


THE  ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  Boots  Cash 

Chemists  (Eastern),  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  City 
offices,  29  Farringdon  Road,  Mr.  Jesse  Boot  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director)  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  usual  formalities, 

;  The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  in  the  following  terms  : — 
Although  there  has  been  a  perceptible  slackening  in  the  trade  of  the  country  during 
the  past  two  years,  it  has  left  no  traces  upon  the  trading  of  our  company  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Complete  immunity  from  bad  trade  cannot  be  assured  to  any 
commerc  ial  undertaking,  but  our  own  business  is  so  diversified  in  character  and  so 
1  widely  distributed  over  different  towns  engaged  in  quite  dissimilar  classes  of  trade, 
that  we  occupy  a  very  advantageous  position  in  this  respect  :  for  unless  the  depres¬ 
sion  were  very  widespread  indeed,  these  trades  and  these  towns  would  only  be  par¬ 
tially  affected  at  any  one  time.  The  accounts,  as  you  will  perceive,  merely  indicate 
a  continuance  of  the  steady  development  of  the  business  that  we  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  year  after  year.  The  increase  in  the  profits  is  about  .£1,600,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  carried  forward.  The  figures  in  the  balance-sheet 
generally  are  of  the  usual  character,  and  call  for  no  comment.  The  depreciation 
fund  alone  now  stands  at  about  the  same  figure  as  the  goodwill,  and  1  may  add  that 
the  goodwill  now  stands  in  the  comp  my’s  books  at  very  little  more  than  one  year’s 
purchase  of  the  profits.  A  still  more  striking  feature  is  that  the  reserves,  together 
with  the  amount  carried  forward,  and  exclusive  of  the  depreciation  account,  give  a 
total  exceeding  the  .£80,000  which  represents  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  the 
company.  The  assets  comprised  under  the  heading  of  freehold  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  stand  at  about  .£8, coo  more  than  last  year,  although  in  the  meantime  we 
have  had  to  sell  'to  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield  one  of  our  most  valuable  pro¬ 
perties,  which  was  located  at  Snig  Iiill  in  that  city,  the  property  having  been 
acquired  for  town  improvements.  The  total  net  profit  for  the  year  is  over  ,£21,000, 
derived  from  89  retail  branches.  These  are  not  all  merely  chemists’  shops.  In  about 
a  dozen  of  them  there  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  departments,  which  make  them 
»  -very  attractive  shops  -a  high  class  of  goods  only  being  kept  and  sold,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  circulating  library  being  attached  to  each  branch.  In  five  of  these  large 
shops  there  is  an  average  of  between  4.,  and  5^  employees  at  each.  The  Burton  shop 
is  virtually  an  arcade,  240  leet  long  where  we  have  a  restaurant  fitted  up  in  a 
splendid  style,  more  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies.  The  Bedford 
1  shop  has  a  frontage  of  90  feet  witha  gallery  around  ;  and  the  Lincoln  shop  has  a  some- 
|i  what  similar  frontage  and  gallery.  I  merely  instance  these  so  that  those  of  our 
shareholders  to  whom  they  are  unknown  may  have  some  idea  of  their  size  and 
1;  the  character  of  the  business.  On  turning  to  the  front  page  of  the  report  you 
will  find  among  the  distribution  of  profits  one  item  I  would  like  particularly  to 
mention,  and  that  is  that  we  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  allocated  ,£1,500  to 
the  formation  of  a  fire  insurance  fund.  Now,  I  do  not  want  the  shareholders  to 

(think  that  we  are  going  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  the  insurance  on  our  shops  and 
our  warehouses,  but  I  think  we  might  share  the  risk  with  the  insurance  companies 
to  some  extent.  The  Chemists’  Fund  will  now  total  over  ,£6,000,  and,  at  the 
I  present  rate  of  accumulation,  will  soon  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
benefits  for  which  it  was  founded.  We  are  » gradually  attaching  to  the  com¬ 
pany  a  staff  of  chemists  of  first-rate  qualifications,  and,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  very  successful  in  attracting  gentlemen  of  more  than  average  address 
and  attainments.  We  wish  all  those  of  this  class  who  have  devoted  themselves 
continuously  to  the  service  of  the  company  to  be  able  to  feel  that  a  provision 
has  been  made  in  case  of  unfortunate  breakdown  in  health,  and  for  a  pension  in 
old  age  or  some  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  them  in  case  of  death.  You 
1  will  notice  a  slight  change  in  the  directorate,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thorpe  having  retired,  as 
already  explained,  owing  to  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  undertake  so  many 
engagements  as  formerly.  He  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Pritchard,  who  is  not 
only  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  but  also  a  qualified  chemist  and  druggist.  We 
have,  therefore,  now  two  fully  qualified  chemists  on  the  directorate.  I  feel 
that  it  is  eminently  serviceable  to  the  companies  to  associate  with  them  as 
directors  men  who,  whilst  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  men  of  wealth  or  not, 
-or  even  qualified  chemists,  have  first  of  all  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  all  its  branches.  Such  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  our  own  staff  for  this  business  is  unique  in  its  own  way.  We  can  find  such, 

I  know— men  of  thorough  ability  and  integrity,  willing  to  devote  themselves 
earnestly  and  wholly  to  our  interests.  With  this  in  view,  the  manager  of  the 
Manchester  warehouse,  who  is  a  fully  qualified  chemist,  has  lately  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Lancashire  company.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  policy 
I  have  indicated  in  the  choice  of  directors,  who  will  devote  then. selves  to  the 
technical  and  departmental  details  of  the  business  for  which,  speaking  for  myself, 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  but  which  will  leave  me  free  to  attend  to  the 
financing  and  expansion  of  our  growing  trade.  We  have  already  at  least  one 
•qualified  chemist  on  the  directorate  of  each  of  oiir  retail  companies.  At  the  same 
time,  our  business  is  getting  so  vast  and  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  property 
at  stake  in  each  company,  our  own  alone  having  assets  of  over  ,£330, 000, .  or  in 
round  figures  about  a  third  of  a  million,  that  it  would  be  utterly  inexpedient  to 
have  a  Board  entirely  composed  of  chemists,  because  of  their  having  passed  certain 
examinations  alone,  and  without  a  training  in  business  on  broad  and  generous  lines, 
as  is  grave’y  suggested  by  our  business  competitors,  the  private  chemists,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  No  one  values  technical  knowledge  higher 
han  I  00,  but  that  very  estimation  leads  me  not  to  expect  those  wholly  devoted  to 
-the  technical  side  of  pharmacy  to  have  the  special  experience  required  to 
.manage  a  big  business.  On  the  contrary,  a.  wide  business  and  financial 
experience,  which  cannot  be  acquired  merely  within  the  routine  of  pharmaceutical 
training  and  retailing,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  control  vested  in  the  director¬ 
ate  of  such  businesses.  Dr.  Pritchard,  who  has  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Board  of 
this  company,  is  not  only  a  medical  man  of  considerable  attainments,  but  has 
had  altogether  some  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  similar  busi- 
,  ness,  in  the  control  of  which  he  was  associated  with  the  managing  director. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  call  the  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  in 
our  own  City  offices.  These  offices  have  not  only  been  taken  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  one  company,  but  as  the  London  headquarters  of  the  associated  companies 
known  as  Boots  Cash  Chemisis.  The  growth  of  the  business  of  these  companies, 
and  especially  that  of  our  own  Eastern  company,  the  premier  and  the  largest  of 
them  has  convinced  me  mure  than  ever  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
striving  for  a  national  business.  Although  the  Eastern  Company  is  such  a  large 
one,  owning  some- 90  shops,  it  would  not  for  its  own  uses  warrant  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  extensive  plant  which  supplies  so  promptly  and  so  economically  the 
day-to-day  requirements  of  the  associated  companies.  For  instance,  during  the 
past  year  a  plant  for  making  malt  extract,  costing  over  one  thousand  pounds, 
has  been  laid  down,  which  manufactures  huge  quantities  economically  and  ex¬ 
peditiously.  This  company  shares  in  the  economy,  and  has  never  to  wait 
for  its  orders  being  fulfil. ed  ;  but  in  no  way  would  it  pay  this  company  alone 
to  lay  down  such  a  plant,  which  could  not  be  worked  to  advantage  except 
for  much  larger  quantities  than  this  company  could  dispose  of.  Again,  a 
testing  and  research  laboratory  is  maintained  and  equipped  with  the  newest 
appliances.  It  is  used  for  examining  all  drugs  bought  and  manufactured  for 
supplying  nearly  300  shops,  at  each  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  at  least  one  fully 
qualified  chemist.  It  is  under  the  M  anagement  of  two  highly  qualified  men,  who 
have  four  assistants  in  the  work— which  is  not  only  examination  of  drugs,  but  experi¬ 
mental  woik  also  work  which  has  been  afterwards  quoted  authoritatively  by  phar¬ 
maceutical  experts.  Such  a  laboratory  would  be  too  great  a  charge  on  the  profits  of 
.any  other  chemists’  business  but  that  of  our  combined  associated  companies,  each  of 
which  piofit  by  ii,  and  thus  year  by  year  they  become  mutually  and  separately 
stronger  by  the  combination.  I  hope  to  make  the  name  of  our  companies  as  much  a 
household  word  in  London  and  the  South  as  it  is  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  move  a  reso.ution  that  the  directors'  report,  including 
the  amount  of  the  dividend  and  other  distribution  of  profits  therein  detailed,  be 
hereby  approved  and  adopted. 

Mr.  John  Gibbs,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  it  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  all  the  shareholders  that  the  di  ectors  had  such  a  satislactory  report  to  present. 

I  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hind,  J.P.,  proposed  the  re-election  of  Alderman  James  Duckworth,  J.P., 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Waring  as  directors  of  the  company. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gibbs  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managing  director  and  staff  for  their 

services,  which  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  would  continue  to  do  his 
best  for  the  company  as  he  had  done  in  the  past.  I  he  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA  FOUR  PER 
CENT.  LOAN 

FOR  £512,800  STERLING. 


The  Egyptian  Government  has  undertaken,  in  the  terms  of  a  letter  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  pay  direct  to  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  the  sums  required  for  the 
service  of  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  this  Loan. 

The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT,  having  contracted  for  the  above  Loan 
with  the  Municipality  of  Alexandria,  invites  application  for  the  Bonds  at  the  price 
of  £102  10s.  od.  per  ,£100. 

per  cent,  on  Application. 

on  Allotment. 


Payable  £5 
£15 
£15 
£15 
£15 
£15 

£22  10s. 


on  February  17th,  1902. 
on  March  17th,  1902. 
on  April  14th,  1902. 
on  May  12th,  1902. 
on  June  9th,  1902. 

The  Bonds  will  be  to  Bearer  and  in  amounts  of  £500  and  £100  each.  They  will 
be  furnished  with  half-yearly  coupons  payable  by  the  National  Bank  of  Eg\  pt  on 
the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  of  each  year,  in  London,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  payable  on  July  1st,  1902,  on 
the  instalments,  calculated  from  the  dates  of  payments,  and  the  first  full  half- 
yearly  coupon  on  January  1st,  903. 

The  Loan  is  redeemable  by  annual  drawings  at  par  by  means  of  an  accumulative 
sinking  fund  of  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  action  of  which  is  not  to 
commence  until  January  1st,  1907.  The  first  drawing  of  Bonds  will  take  place  in 
December,  1907. 

Power  is  reserved  to  the  Municipality  to  convert  the  Loan  after  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  25  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  Egyptian  Government,  by  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  dated 
November  17th,  1901,  and  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Egypt,  engages  to  pay  to  the  said  Bank,  on  account  of  the  Municipality,  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Loan  by  half-yearly  instalments,  fifteen  days  before 
due  dates. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Loan  are  to  be  spent  on  sanitary  works  such  as  drainage 
works  and  filter-beds,  the  construction  of  which  has  already  commenced. 

The  latest  published  returns  show  the  following  figures  : — 

Population  about  360,000. 

Revenue  of  past  five  years  : — 

..  £E9o,i4o 
. .  103,760 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


120,906 
147,674 
I5L 654 


(The  Egyptian  pound  is  worth  about  2I  per  cent,  more  than  the  £  sterling). 


The  Municipality  of  Alexandria  was  constituted  by  Khedivial  Decree  of 
January  5th,  890.  By  that  Decree  an  authority  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Powers  was  granted  to  the  municipality  to  raise  loans  up  to  an  amount  of 
££500,000,  which  amount  was  never  to  be  exceeded  :  the  present  loan  is  issued 
under  that  authority,  which  has  not  been  previously  exercised.  This  loan,  therefore, 
exhausts  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Municipality. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
after  delivery  of  the  Scrip  Certificates.  Failure  to  pay  the  later  instalments  renders 
the  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  to  allottees  and  will  be  exchanged  for 
Bonds  when  ready  for  issue. 

A  copy  of  the  official  correspondence  between  the  Municipality  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  above  referred  to, 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  London  Agency. 

Application  for  the  Bonds  should  be  made  to  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt, 
London  Agency,  92  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  on  the  attached  form,  accompanied  by 
the  requisite  deposit.  Should  the  allotment  not  require  the  whole  of  the  amount 
deposited  the  surplus  will  be  returned.  In  case  of  no  allotment  being  made  the 
whole  deposit  will  be  returned. 

The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December 
10th,  190T. 

Subscription  Lists  will  also  be  opened  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

92  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 

December  6th,  1901. 


No . 

CITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA  FOUR  PER  CENT.  LOAN 
For  £512,800  Sterling. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  The  National  Bank  of  Egypt, 

92  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

. request  that  you  will  allot . £ . .  say 


. pounds  Bonds  of  the 

above  Loan,  on  which... . enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £5  per  cent.,  viz.  : 

£  .  ...  ,  and . agree  to  accept  that  amount,  or  any  less  sum  that 

may  be  allotted  to . .  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  such  allotment  according 


to  the  conditions  of  your  Prospectus  of  the  6th  December,  iqoi. 

Signature . . 

Name  (at  full  length)  . 

Address  . 

Date . 

All  Cheques  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  The  National  Bank  of  Egypt. 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


TO  ALL  HOLDERS  OF  BONDS  AND  STOCK  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

THE  deposit  of  over  99!  per  cent,  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Second  Mortgage  Series  “A”  and  “  B  "  Bonds,  all  of  the  Income 
Bonds,  and  over  97^  per  cent,  of  the  Stock  (Trust  Certificates)  under  the  Plan  and 
Agreement  for  the  readjustment  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Company, 
dated  October  8th,  1901,  being  assured,  the  undersigned  hereby  give  notice  that 
further  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stock  will  only  be  accepted  upon  a  cash  payment  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  Bonds,  and  a  cash  payment  of  $2  per  share  of 
Stock  deposited  up  to  and  including  December  31st,  1901,  after  which  date  no 
further  deposits  of  such  Bonds  or  Stock  will  be  accepted,  except  in  each  instance  in 
the  discretion  of  the  undersigned,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  impose. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 
SPEYER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO.,  New  York. 

(Readjustment  Managers). 

London  and  New  York,  December  6th,  1901. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  Illustrated  Books. 


Illustrated,  Christmas  List  post  free  on  Application. 


Super-royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 


-SS 


HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 

His  Life  and  Works. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 

With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  about  ioo  other  Illustrations.  With  Binding  designed  by  Professor  von  Herkomer. 


Crown  folio,  £ 5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK.  Historical  Study 

of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F  S.A.,  Director  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  ;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  With  61  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and 
Etchings.  With  Binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 

Small  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  An  Illus- 

trated  Chronicle  of  his  Art  and  Life.  By  H.  C.  Marillier.  Second  Edition, 
Abridged  and  Revised,  with  15  Photogravure  Plates  and  100  other  Illustrations. 
With  binding  designed  by  Christopher  Dean. 


Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI.  By  Edward 

Strutt.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  52  other  Illustiations. 
Binding  designed  by  Christopher  Dean. 


C. 

With 


In  Norman, 


Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  16  Photo- 
gravure  Plates  and  56  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTL^RY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  12  Photogravure  Plates  and  64  Half¬ 
tone  Illustrations,  containing  a  number  of  Pictures  never  before  reproduced. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  whole  world  would  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation  in  expectation  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
speech.  The  press,  the  public,  most  of  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  speakers  on  politics,  even  the  occasional  poets, 
have  spoken  as  though  this  oration  were  going 
to  reverse  the  order  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  anti¬ 
cipatory  enthusiasm  is  not  quite  kind  to  Lord 
Rosebery ;  his  speech  will  have  to  be  so  very 
gigantic  to  save  him  from  the  sin  of  producing 
an  anti-climax.  Parturiunt  montes  ;  and  though  we 
have  no  desire  to  suggest  that  a  diminutive 
utterance  will  come  from  Lord  Rosebery  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  delivering  a  merely  flippant 
speech  must  appeal  to  his  sense  of  humour.  He  can¬ 
not  come  up  to  expectations  ;  but  supposing  he  were  to 
forswear  his  dilettante  methods  and  offer  himself  as 
serious  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  would  at  any 
rate  give  the  politics  of  the  moment  an  interest  in 
which  thanks  to  both  parties  they  are  at  present 
grossly  deficient.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
several  suggested  leaders  for  the  future,  Lord  Rosebery’s 
name  has  a  certain  glamour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
which  is  in  itself  a  source  of  immense  strength.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  a  vigorous  foreign  politician  ;  Mr. 
Asquith  is  perhaps  the  soundest  politician  in  the  country 
on  social  questions  ;  but  Lord  Rosebery  is  an  amalgam 
of  many  qualities  and  enthusiasms  which  mean  more 
to  the  vote- giving  public  than  all  the  weight  of  more 
solid  merit.  But  Lord  Rosebery  perhaps  intends  to 
prove  that  he  himself  is  not  so  flippant  as  his  career 
suggests. 

The  details  of  the  war,  taking  them  week  by  week, 
are  baffling.  The  surrenders,  which  had  been  decreas¬ 
ing  steadily,  have  again  risen  and  several  of  the  old 
corroborating  rumours  of  Boer  despair  have  been  again 
vamped  up.  But  if  one  omits  to  seek  for  tendencies 
and  general  maxims,  the  residuum  of  facts  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  mobility  of  the  Boers  is  helpless 
against  the  vis  inertias  represented  by  the  stiff  ring  of 
block-houses.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  columns,  in 
which  435  Boers  were  accounted  for,  practically  the 
whole  of  a  commando  has  been  captured  by  General 
Bruce  Hamilton’s  columns  at  Triehardsfontein  ;  seven 
Boers  were  killed  and  131  captured.  The  1,000  Boers 
said  to  be  concentrating  under  De  Wet  near  Heilbron 
have  again  dissipated  into  units  ;  no  trouble  has  been 


experienced  in  the  Cape ;  and  General  Botha  in  the 
Transvaal  is  being  forced  towards  the  north  by  the 
widening  of  the  ring  of  block-houses.  As  their  pro¬ 
spects  growworse  the  inhumanity  of  the  Boers  increases.  * 
Lord  Kitchener  has  added  to  his  report  of  the  murder 
of  natives  many  details  of  inhuman  treatment  of  our 
prisoners.  We  shall  expect  to  see  the  enemy  proclaimed 
as  guerillas  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  individual 
Boers  have  committed  ruthless  murders  of  native  men 
and  children  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  object  was 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  natives  carrying 
information  of  Boer  plans  to  the  British.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  proof,  which  Lord  Kitchener  has  now  telegraphed, 
of  the  murder  of  natives  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
shows  that  the  motive  in  some  cases  is  mere  aimless 
barbarity  or  at  any  rate  hatred,  and  that  the  scattered 
commandoes  are  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  more 
civilised  leaders;  and  it  is  this  absence  of  control  which 
|  converts  soldiers  proper  into  guerillas.  That  party  in 
j  English  politics,  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  part  of 
I  aggressive  humanitarianism,  has  never  in  any  prominent 
I  paper  or  from  the  mouth  of  any  leading  speaker  so 
J  much  as  suggested  that  the  Boers  have  adopted  the 
methods  of  barbarism  with  which  they  have  charged 
the  English  Government  and  the  English  army.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dislike  of  the  English  in 
Cape  Colony  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fear 
among  the  Dutch  that  the  English  will  adopt  a  humane 
treatment  of  the  natives.  The  African  Dutch  seem  to 
I  think  the  native  is  a  heaven-sent  slave  appointed  to 
make  life  easy  for  his  Dutch  master.  It  is  largely  to 
crush  this  philosophy  of  life  that  we  are  now  fighting, 
and  the  Liberals  should  be  the  first  to  approve  it,  at 
least  on  paper. 

It  is  likely  that  public  feeling  in  this  country  will  be 
roused  out  of  all  its  tolerance  by  this  barbarity  to  the 
natives.  Mr.  Brodrick  did  his  duty  in  emphasising  the 
point  in  his  speech  at  Glasgow.  People  have  not 
realised  either  the  number  of  natives  in  South  Africa  or 
their  absolute  slavery  to  Dutch  masters  ;  but  if  the 
past  history  of  the  Liberal  party  is  as  glorious  an  heir¬ 
loom  as  they  are  proud  of  maintaining,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  leader  ought  to  be  the  prot¬ 
agonist  of  the  natives.  The  sonorous  periods  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  spoken  on  behalf  of  African  natives  as  of 
Armenians,  should  be  ringing  in  the  ears  of  all 
Liberals  if  they  are  loyal  to  the  name  they  most  revere. 
Their  silence  gives  room  for  the  presumption  that  they 
are  sacrificing  the  dearest  articles  of  the  Liberal  creed 
to  the  exigencies  of  partisan  strategy.  The  strongest 
moral  and  logical  compulsion  is  laid  upon  every  oppo¬ 
nent  of  “  methods  of  barbarism  ”  in  warfare  to  preach 
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in  and  out  of  season  the  cause  of  the  South  African 
natives. 

Mr.  Brodrick’s  allusion  to  “  Iolanthe  ”  was  quite 
good.  We  are  sure  that  Lord  Rosebery,  if  not  too 
much  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  his  approaching 
deliverance  in  Derbyshire,  will  relish  the  humour  of  the 
comparison  of  himself  to  the  unfortunate  Strephon, 
whose  head  could  creep  through  a  key-hole,  but  what 
was  the  use  of  that  if  his  legs  were  left  kicking  outside  ? 

“  Iolanthe  ”  is  one  of  the  extremely  few  pieces 
the  modern  London  stage  has  been  able  to  offer, 
which  can  truly  be  described  as  satire.  Its  grip 
and  scornful  shake  of  legal  and  political  fictions,  that 
do  so  much  duty  for  wisdom,  is  quite  splendid,  and 
to  those  who  know  enough  to  appreciate  it  not  the  less 
forceful  for  a  playful  setting.  It  fairly  suggests  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  political  comedies.  It  is  said  that  “  Iolanthe” 
was  one  of  the  less  successful  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
series.  If  that  is  so,  we  are  glad  the  London  public  has 
been  given  a  chance  of  showing  that  it  is  not  so  dull  as  it 
was.  To  fail  to  appreciate  the  satire  of  “  Iolanthe  ”  is 
to  write  yourself  down  an  ass.  One  does  not  of  course 
expect  anything  really  clever  to  have  the  popularity  of 
entirely  silly  things  such  as  the  “  Messenger  Boy  ”,  the 
“  Belle  of  New  York  ”  and  the  various  “  Girls  ”  :  but  if  a 
thing  cannot  be  popular  though  good,  it  can  be  admired. 
Why  can  we  not  have  a  political  satire  in  operatic 
form  every  year  ?  No  session  of  Parliament  ever  yet 
has  failed  to  supply  material.  Why  would  not  “  The 
pro-Boers  ”  make  as  much  fun  as  the  “  Acharnians  ”  ? 
It  is  the  Aristophanes,  not  the  subject,  that  fails 
us.  Even  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  written  but  one 
“  Iolanthe  ”. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not  sit  on  a  fence  so  grace¬ 
fully  as  some  others  ;  perhaps  he  is  too  good  a 
sportsman  to  enjoy  trimming  ;  at  any  rate  he  does  it 
very  badly.  He  finds  that  a  great  number  of  his  own 
side  are  in  his  way,  but  feels  that  he  may  not  tell  them 
so  and  may  not  play  his  own  game.  He  takes  his 
place  in  the  scrimmage  without  shoving.  His  last 
speech,  though  singularly  like  those  that  preceded  it, 
was  even  more  unhappy,  because  in  his  desire  to  cancel 
his  essential  differences  with  his  titular  leader  he  sur¬ 
rendered,  at  least  in  one  detail,  his  own  native 
sincerity.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
his  censure  of  Lord  Roberts  and  the  Government  for 
their  judgment  of  General  Buffer’s  speech  was  the 
expression  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  own  conviction.  It 
is  short-sighted  as  well  as  timid  on  his  part  not  to  be 
true  to  himself,  for  no  unity  can  ever  be  established  by 
efforts  to  conceal  the  essential  antagonism  between  the 
views  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the 
Imperial  Liberals.  Why  did  he  not  concentrate  his 
energy  on  the  stimulating  subject  of  the  subsequent 
government  of  the  two  republics  ? 

A  curious  sidelight  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
the  anglophobia  which  Sir  Edmund  Monson  deprecated 
in  his  excellent  speech  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Paris.  A  cartoon  representing  an  English  soldier  kick¬ 
ing  a  Boer  woman  has  been  reproduced  in  an  English 
paper  from  the  “  S.  Petersburg  Gazette  It  has  been 
noticed  that  this  identical  drawing  with  the  same  letter- 
press  has  appeared  in  a  French  paper,  the  “  Assiette 
au  Beurre”,  and  also  in  a  German  paper.  None  of 
these  papers  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  any 
other,  and  as  the  details  are  in  each  case  produced  with 
perfect  fidelity  it  is  at  least  a  probable  inference 
that  all  were  taken  from  the  same  block.  It  may 
be  that  inquiry  will  discover  other  appearances  of 
the  “foul  and  filthy  lie”  in  papers  published  in  other 
countries ;  but  the  three  appearances  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  cartoon  is  not  the  product  of  local 
artists  expressing  local  opinion.  No  doubt  the  public 
for  which  such  papers  cater  is  not  displeased  with  the 
pictured  mendacities  ;  but  the  campaign,  in  which  the 
papers  are  engaged,  is  stimulated  by  some  central 
organisation,  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  to  be  the 
work  of  no  strictly  European  agency. 

Senator  Lodge’s  speech  in  the  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  should  at 
least  'make  it  [clear  to  this  country  how  complete  is 


Lord  Lansdowne’s  surrender  to  the  United  States.  He 
said  in  a  speech,  expressed  in  terms  of  aggressive 
baldness,  that  thanks  to  two  omissions  in  the  new 
treaty,  as  compared  with  the  old,  the  Americans  were 
granted  two  distinct  privileges  :  the  right  of  doing 
what  they  would  with  the  canal  in  time  of  war  and  of 
erecting  fortifications.  The  permission  is  negative — 
the  law  allows  what  it  does  not  forbid — but  it  can  be 
extracted  from  the  treaty  even  without  the  help  of 
American  prejudice.  At  the  same  time  Senator  Lodge 
in  order  to  win  over  the  more  impudent  believers  in 
American  “  almightiness  ”  exaggerated  the  intention 
of  the  treaty.  Even  Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  so  sub¬ 
servient  as  he  was  represented  ;  for,  though  the  treaty 
nowhere  definitely  forbids  closing  the  canal  in  war-time 
or  fortifying  it  at  any  time,  the  broad  principle  of  neutral¬ 
isation  is  stated  definitely  and  is  implied  in  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  treaty  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  neutralisation 
is  opposed  to  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  nine  points  of  the  law  are  with 
Senator  Lodge,  not  Lord  Lansdowne  :  if  the  history  of 
diplomacy  has  shown  anything,  it  has  proved  the  abso¬ 
lute  helplessness  of  broad  principles  and  wide  implica¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  unscrupulous  politicians. 

Lord  Curzon  in  his  speech  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Burmah  showed  both  imagination  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  man  of  business.  Dreamers 
have  been  long  talking  of  connecting  India  with 
Burmah  and  Burmah  with  China  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  railway.  The  scheme  appealed  to  the 
imagination  by  its  grandeur  as  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  by  its  alliterative  title.  But,  as  Lord  Curzon 
pointed  out,  both  India  and  Burmah  are  in  such  a 
position  that  their  internal  development  depends 
principally  on  the  multiplication  of  railways  within 
their  own  boundaries.  The  many  projected  railways 
are  likely  to  yield  10  per  cent,  as  well  as  to  make 
prosperous  the  districts  through  which  they  pass  ;  while 
these  necessary  and  lucrative  railways  are  unbuilt,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  indulge  in  spreadeagle  schemes  outside 
the  country  which  involve  contempt  of  such  factors  as 
mountains,  rivers  and  the  natural  trend  of  trade.  The 
railway  to  China  will  be  condemned  out  of  hand  by  all 
practical  politicians.  As  for  the  connexion  between 
Burmah  and  India,  the  railway  enthusiasts  forget  that 
the  sea  is  almost  as  safe  and  very  often  a  much 
cheaper  medium  of  transit  than  the  land. 

Sir  R.  Williams  Bulkeley  expresses  in  another  column 
his  objection  to  the  title  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve,  considering  that  the  word  “Reserve”  is 
likely  to  cause  confusion  with  the  existing  Naval 
Reserve,  which  is  drawn  from  a  different  source  ;  but 
after  all  these  forces  are  intended  to  be  a  reserve  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  it  is  desired  that  this  should  be 
clearly  indicated  in  the  title.  His  principal  objection, 
however,  is  that  there  are  many  men  who  would  give 
service  in  home  waters,  but  could  not  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  engage  to  serve  abroad,  should  they  be  required 
to  do  so  in  time  of  war.  He  would  prefer  to  see  a  force 
of  Volunteer  Coastguard  raised  for  home  defence  and 
working  the  signalling  stations.  This  latter  duty 
cannot  be  efficiently  performed  except  by  men  who  have 
served  in  the  navy,  and  are  familiar  with  warships  by 
which  they  can  recognise  whether  an  approaching 
vessel  is  friendly  or  hostile.  Volunteers  will  be  more 
useful  afloat  than  ashore,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  every  man  in  a  battleship,  for  instance,  must  be 
highly  trained  in  gunnery  or  torpedo.  A  large  number 
will  be  engaged  in  action  in  subsidiary  duties  not 
requiring  such  knowledge,  and  for  this  work  a  Volunteer 
reserve  would  be  quite  suitable.  Our  present  Naval 
Reserve  is  insufficient  and  a  force  say  of  20,000  Volun¬ 
teers  who  have  had  some  training  would  materially 
assist  in  maintaining  the  fleet  on  a  war  footing. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  growing  noticeably 
big  :  we  hope  it  will  not  presently  produce  a  mouse. 
In  his  speech  Mr.  Hanbury  spoke  most  earnestly 
about  the  rural  immigration  and  the  plight  of  agri¬ 
culture  generally  in  England.  He  made  it  clear  to 
his  hearers  that  in  his  view  some  really  important 
step  must  be  taken  before  long,  if  the  farming  and  rural 
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interest  was  to  be  saved.  What  was  Mr.  Hanbury  think¬ 
ing  of  whilst  he  spoke  ?  Not  railway  rates,  surely  ;  for, 
important  as  the  question  is,  Mr.  Hanbury  knows  that 
agriculture  cannot  be  saved  merely  by  settling  that. 
Jam,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  chickens,  or  that  three 
acres  and  a  cow  first  fashioned  a  century  ago  and 
furbished  up  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  in  his  wanton  youth 

we  are  not  for  insulting  Mr.  Hanbury  by  suggesting 
he  had  any  of  these  in  his  mind.  No ;  wheat  is  the 
only  cure  ;  more  wheat  by  many  millions  of  quarters  ; 
wheat  grown  on  English  soil.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
through  something  like  physical  force  that  Mr.  Hanbury 
satisfied  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  was  fit  for  the 
Cabinet.  .  We  hope  Mr.  Hanbury  will  use  his  strength 
again,  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  gathering  at  the  London  County  Council  dinner 
on  Monday  last  reminded  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
one  of  those  itinerant  collections  of  birds  and  beasts, 
described  as  Happy  Families.  The  test  and  evidence  of 
happiness  is  their  ability  to  restrain  themselves  from 
devouring  one  another.  Progressives  and  Moderates, 
County  Council  and  Government,  Lords  and  Commons 
all  sat  at  the  same  board,  and  went  through  their 
exercises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that,  though  they  did  just  keep  their  hands  off  one 
another,  it  was  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  only  under 
the  taming  influence  of  some  overmastering  discipline. 
The  Progressives  indeed  have  so  nearly  devoured  their 
brothers  on  the  Council  that  their  hunger  for  the  few 
remaining  Moderates  may  not  have  been  very  keen  : 
but  Mr.  Long  made  it  very  clear  that  while  he 
blessed  the  L.C.C.  with  his  lips  he  cursed  it  with  his 
heart ;  while  Lord  Rosebery  could  hardly  make  even  a 
decent  show  of  family  affection.  His  longing  to  be  at  the 
Government  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  dog  showing 
its  teeth  at  the  cat  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  live  on 
terms  of  fraternal  affection. 

Nothing  worth  remembering  is  expected  of  convivial 
speeches,  and  so  far  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  were 
entirely  convivial.  Lord  Rosebery  has  seldom  been 
so  sterile  when  discoursing  on  his  favourite  theme. 
His  comparison  of  the  Council  in  its  bear-garden  days 
to  the  National  Liberal  Federation  discussing  a  peace 
resolution  was  amusing,  certainly,  but  that  remark 
was  the  rose  in  a  desert.  How  he  could  say  that 
the  Council  was  superior  to  the  Commons  because  its 
efforts  were  crowned  with  immediate  result  is  past 
comprehension,  except  on  the  assumption  that  he  has 
forgotten  his  County  Council  days.  Does  Lord  Rosebery 
consider  the  rate  of  progress  on  the  Boundary  Street 
scheme  was  such  that  its  execution  could  be  described 
as  immediate  ?  For  years  after  the  statutory  resolution 
was  passed  that  plague-spot  remained  untouched.  Was 
the  Council’s  water  scheme  immediately  realised?  We 
had  an  idea  it  was  not  an  accomplished  fact  even  now. 
And  as  for  the  Council’s  various  taxation  proposals,  they, 
so  far  from  being  speedily  effected,  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  plan  of  better¬ 
ment  so  radically  modified  by  Parliament  as  to  be  un¬ 
recognisable,  so  they  said,  by  its  own  parents.  Certain 
of  these  taxation  schemes  the  Council  itself  strangled. 
In  that  case  we  admit  that  Lord  Rosebery  may 
correctly  claim  an  immediate  result.  The  truth 
is  that  prompt  action  is  much  more  easily  secured 
by  the  head  of  a  Government  department  within  his  own 
sphere  than  by  the  County  Council.  But  the  public, 
knowing  little  of  Ministers’  purely  administrative  and 
departmental  work,  do  not  appreciate  the  amount  of 
useful  reform  that  is  thus  quietly  and  very  promptly 
effected.  Some  of  the  smaller  colonies  could  tell  a 
tale  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  energy  not  dreamt  of  by  the 
multitude  who  do  not  study  blue-books,  though  blue- 
books  do  not  tell  nearly  all  that  might  be  told. 

Mr.  Balfour,  happily  recovered  from  influenza,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  and  their  students  of 
the  Technical  and  Recreative  Institute  on  Thursday  : 
professedly  on  technical  education.  The  effects  of 
influenza  are  well  known  to  be  curiously  diverse.  In 
Mr.  Balfour  it  seems  to  have  produced  rather  ostenta¬ 
tious  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  British  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  influenza  and  optimism  of  all  things  are  an 


unnatural  association.  But  after  all  Mr.  Balfour  had 
to  be  as  tiresome,  as  according  to  him  are  other  people 
when  they  get  on  the  subject,  and  admit  that  British 
education  is  behind  other  nations  who  are  our  rivals 
and  that  we  must  pull  ourselves  together  and  get 
scientific  and  technical  education  from  Goldsmiths’ 
companies  or  otherwise. 

At  Bedford  College  on  Tuesday  Professor  Hales 
lectured  on  King  Alfred.  Celebrations,  such  as  the 
Alfredian,  are  of  scant  value  if  the  hero  or  the  event 
they  celebrated  is  to  be  shelved  and  forgotten  directly 
the  picnic  party  is  over.  We  are  half  afraid  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  is  taking  place  in  regard  to  Alfred  : 
that  there  was  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  get 
Alfred  up,  and,  now  that  he  is  not  any  longer  topical, 
to  forget  all  about  him.  Professor  Hales,  though  he 
could  not  claim  to  hold  his  audience  with  a  glamour, 
such  as  A.  H.  Johnson,  Oxford’s  great  history  lecturer, 
has  long  exercised  over  his  pupils,  has  given  years  of 
loving  study  to  Alfred,  and  in  his  case  to  a  strong  en¬ 
thusiasm  there  is  added  a  ripe  scholarship.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  are  not  quite  so  interested  as  he  is  in  what  the 
Elizabethans  thought  of  Alfred  ;  and  we  do  not  think 
Drayton  worth  quoting  in  this  connexion.  They 
were  too  busy  with  themselves.  But  Professor  Hales 
threw  valuable  light  on  what  the  twelfth  and  even 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries  thought  of  “The 
Truth-teller  ”.  His  fame  was  never  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Canute  or  William. 

Men  of  science  are  proud  of  themselves  in  these 
days  ;  but  their  many  discoveries  and  inventions  make 
a  less  intimate  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  past  lately  made  by  scholars.  One 
would  rather  dispense  with  the  flying  machine  than 
with  Mr.  Hogarth’s  discovery  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
which  was  in  use  “six  or  seven  centuries  even  before 
the  first  dated  record  of  the  Phoenician  script”.  For 
the  moment  the  work  of  excavation  is  at  a  standstill, 
though  the  promise  of  great  discoveries  was  never 
more  enticing.  In  spite  of  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
charity  the  request  for  more  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  at  Knossos  and  elsewhere  ought  not  to  remain 
1  unanswered  for  a  week.  A  great  department  of  myth 
has  already  been  translated  into  history  ;  our  old  friend 
Minos  is  becoming  a  personage  we  can  know  at  least 
as  intimately  as  Shakespeare  ;  and  we  may  soon  boast 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  prehistoric  Greece  than  the 
classical  Greeks  themselves.  The  issue  depends  for 
the  moment  on  the  reply  to  the  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
George  Macmillan  on  behalf  of  the  Cretan  Exploration 
Fund. 

The  Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  Tues¬ 
day  contained,  besides  attractive  information  on  a  point 
of  Welsh  blazonry,  two  important  announcements.  The 
Coronation  is  to  take  place  on  26  June  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  sightseers  there  will  also  be  a  proces¬ 
sion  on  the  previous  day.  The  early  announcement  of 
the  date  shows  not  a  little  thoughtfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  Queen  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
arrangements  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  There 
are  already  signs  that  the  number  of  foreign  visitors 
will  be  immense,  and  the  sooner  they  are  enabled  to 
make  their  arrangements  the  more  of  them  will  come 
over  and  bring  an  access  of  prosperity  with  them.  The 
second  announcement  in  the  Gazette  gave  the  exact 
form  of  the  new  coins  to  be  struck.  The  inscription, 
with  slight  differences  of  lettering  and  arrangements 
for  different  coins,  is  to  run  Edwardus  VII.  Dei  Gra. 
Brit.  Omn.  :  Rex.  Fid.  Def.  :  Ind.  Imp.  The  clumsy 
phrase  of  the  full  style  :  “  quse  in  ditione  sunt  Brit- 
anica”  is  omitted  and  the  compressed  phrase  which 
remains  is  almost  exactly  the  title  suggested  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  addition  of  the  Red  Dragon  to  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  token  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  No  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  English  Royal 
family  has  ever  borne  the  Red  Dragon  as  a  badge — 
although  it  accompanied  Henry  VII.’s  army  to 
Bosworth  Field.  Nor  curiously  enough,  despite  its 
association  with  Arthur  Pendragon,  was  it  borne  on 
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the  banners  of  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was 
however  hoisted  by  Owen  Glendower  at  Corwen  when 
he  rose  against  England  and,  had  victory  crowned  his 
arms,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  flag  of  Wales. 
English  royalty  has  now  made  friends  with  the  savage 
animal  that  on  the  banner  of  Prince  Owen  so  long 
mocked  Harry  of  Monmouth  from  the  towers  of 
Aberystwith  and  Harlech  Castles. 

English  Rugby  football  as  compared  with  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh,  has  been  in  a  depressed  condition 
for  several  years.  Many  reasons  have  been  given.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  astonishing  popularity  of 
the  Association  game  is  gradually  diminishing  the 
number  of  Rugby  players  ;  and  some  have  argued  that 
the  weakness  of  the  English  fifteen  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  neglect  of  University  players  by  the  selection 
committee.  But  the  fact  is  that  lately  most  of  the 
brilliant  players  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
been  Scotchmen,  and  almost  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  Inter-University  match  for  many  years  has  been 
the  red  stockings  in  the  Cambridge  pack.  They  were 
not  less  conspicuous  this  year  nor  their  owners  less 
gigantic  ;  and  on  the  Oxford  side  Crabbie  for  the 
second  year  showed  himself  the  most  brilliant  player 
on  either  side.  But  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  Oxford 
fifteen  have  been  selected  to  play  for  the  South  of 
England  and  as  Oxford  has  shown  itself  a  better  team 
than  any  in  England  and  perhaps  in  Scotland,  several 
of  these  players  will  probably  represent  England.  The 
skill  and  dash  of  the  Oxford  half  and  three-quarter 
backs  at  Queen’s  Club  on  Wednesday  were  quite  Welsh, 
to  use  the  recognised  superlative,  and  if  the  style  of 
English  football  is  to  be  renovated  at  all,  the  new 
stimulus  is  certain  to  come  from  the  Universities. 

The  two  cases  of  Gordon  v.  London  City  and  Mid¬ 
land  Bank  and  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  to  bankers  that  have  been  decided 
since  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  in  1891. 
A  confidential  clerk,  Jones,  places  cheques  sent  to  his 
employer  into  his  own  account  with  the  banks.  A 
number  of  them  are  crossed  :  some  others  the  banks 
cross  themselves.  They  pass  into  the  account  credited 
to  the  clerk  against  the  debit,  and  the  cheques  are 
indorsed  by  the  clerk  in  order  that  the  banks  may  have 
recourse  against  him.  When  the  fraud  is  discovered, 
the  employer,  the  true  owner,  sues  the  banks  who  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  as  having 
without  negligence  and  bona  fide  dealt  with  the  clerk,  as 
in  fact  the  jury  found  that  they  had.  But  the  Appeal 
Court  held  that  in  the  circumstances  they  had  not 
merely  collected  the  cheques  for  Jones  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  were  not  protected  by  the  Act,  which  must  be 
construed  literally  if  they  are  to  rely  on  the  provisions 
as  to  crossed  cheques. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  indicate  a  greater 
stringency  of  money  in  the  market  whilst  the  position 
of  the  Bank  is  stronger.  The  active  note  circulation 
has  been  reduced  by  ^265,000  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  coin  and  bullion  which  stands  p£i68,ooo  lower, 
^20,000  of  which  went  abroad  :  the  total  reserve  is 
higher  by  ^98,000  and  the  proportion  is  48-69  as 
against  47'94  last  week.  The  stock  markets  have  been 
fairly  active  and  the  Funds  have  continued  firm  closing 
at  the  best.  Home  Railways  were  not  so  buoyant  at 
the  opening  of  the  week  as  they  had  been  but  improve¬ 
ment  has  since  been  shown  :  Districts  have  risen  3  points 
since  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  arbitration, 
and  Great  Northern  stocks  have  also  been  in  demand. 
The  state  of  the  money  market  in  New  York  and  the 
resumption  of  gold  exports  from  that  centre,  coupled 
with  the  ambiguity  existing  in  the  copper  position, 
resulted  in  a  heavy  decline  in  prices  throughout  the 
lists  and  the  Yankee  market  closes  heavy.  The  activity 
in  South  African  gold  shares  has  been  continued  and 
the  market  has  been  quite  animated  on  good  buying 
from  the  Continent — the  public  here  however  have  not 
yet  participated  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  West 
Australian  market  has  been  stronger  without  much 
business  :  West  Africans  have  been  neglected.  Rio 
Ti  nto  shares  have  been  irregular  and  close  easier. 
Consols  g2f.  Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October,  1901). 


THE  MARCH  OF  PROTECTION. 

“  TO  EPEAL  the  corn  laws  ;  and  within  ten  years  the 
whole  world  will  follow  suit,  and  universal 
Free  Trade  will  be  established.”  Never  has  a  pro¬ 
phecy  failed  of  fulfilment  so  ignominiously  as  has  this. 
True,  the  United  States  looked  like  substantiating  the 
Cobdenite  prediction,  for  in  the  very  year  of  English 
Corn  Law  repeal  an  Act  of  partial  Free  Trade,  intended 
to  be  a  half-way  house  upon  the  road  to  perfection,  was 
passed  in  the  United  States.  And  the  baby  American 
industries  of  that  day  were  swiftly  crushed  in  conse¬ 
quence  beneath  the  dominant  industrial  power  which 
centuries  of  Protection  had  built  up  in  England.  At 
once  the  national  debt  and  imports  began  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  native  manufactures  were  checked.  By 
the  middle  of  the  Fifties  America  was  reduced  to  the 
bankrupt  and  starving  condition  which  provided  Horace 
Greely’s  pen  with  food  for  his  most  bitter  eloquence. 
For  a  little  while  the  madness  which  was  swamping  the 
patriotism  and  common  sense  of  Englishmen  continued 
to  submerge  the  native  acuteness  of  Americans,  and  for 
a  remedy  of  their  parlous  state  a  new  tariff  was  passed 
in  1857,  reaching  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade.  The  hearts  of  the  Cobdenites  in  England  must 
indeed  have  rejoiced  at  this  prompt  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecy,  more  especially  since,  concurrent  with  it  and 
consequent  upon  it,  the  gold  of  California  was  being 
poured  into  the  laps  of  English  manufacturers  to  pay  for 
the  increased  quantities  of  English  goods  which  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  native  American 
industries.  But  their  rejoicings  were  destined  to  a 
short  life.  The  result  in  the  United  States  of  the  freer 
Free  Trade  Act  in  1857  was  the  aggravation  of  the 
already  evil  state  of  the  country. 

With  a  resolution  which  we  Englishmen  of  to-day 
can,  in  respect  to  our  own  statesmanship,  only  revere 
as  the  tradition  of  a  past  heroic  age,  the  statesmen  of 
the  United  States  promptly  reversed  the  Republic’s 
fiscal  policy.  Protection  was  restored,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  awful  calamity  which  devastated  the 
United  States  during  the  four  subsequent  years 
prosperity  quickly  returned,  and  grew  with  a 
stupendous  growth'  under  the  aegis  of  practically 
continuous  Protection  from  the  early  Sixties  onwards 
till  to-day.  Only  twice,  and  for  brief  periods,  during 
that  time,  have  the  United  States  trifled  with  the  fiscal 
basis  of  their  prosperity.  In  1883  and  again  in  1894 
partial  Free  Trade  Tariff's  were  enacted  ;  under  each  of 
them  the  country’s  industries  received  a  check.  The 
second  of  these,  the  Wilson  Tariff,  is  well  within  the 
memory  of  men  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Upon 
this  side  the  Wilson  tariff  meant  a  brief  and  glorious 
period  for  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  who,  while  it  lasted, 
got  command  of  the  American  market.  Upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
“Times”  wrote  recently  to  his  journal:  “  Low  tariff 
recalls  the  memory  of  disaster  and  hunger.”  With  these 
two  brief  exceptions,  the  LTnited  States  have  been  consis¬ 
tently  and  thoroughly  Protectionist  since  i860  And  for 
the  result  contrast  the  dismal  Presidential  Message  of 
i860  with  the  Presidential  Message  of  1901.  The  only 
matter  which  exercised  the  mind  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  how  best  to  turn  to  account,  and  extend  so  far  as 
possible,  that  astonishing  prosperity,  whose  details 
occupied  the  appended  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
strange  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  foreshadowed  any  change  in 
the  principles  of  the  fiscal  policy,  to  which  the  Republic’s 
trade  prosperity  was  fundamentally  due.  The  first  and 
unsatisfactorily  short  cabled  reports  of  Mr.  McKinley’s 
Buffalo  speech  produced  upon  this  side  an  impression 
that  some  change  was  contemplated.  The  fuller  report 
which  arrived  later  removed  the  ground  of  that  im¬ 
pression  ;  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Message  has  wiped  out  the 
impression  altogether.  Reciprocity,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  clear,  “  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of 
Protection  ”  ;  must  “  be  sought  for  as  far  as  can  safely 
be  done  without  injury  to  home  industries  ”.  And  this 
is  not  very  far,  as  the  coldness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
references  to  the  matter  showed  that  he  recognised. 

It  is  not  only  the  United  States  which  have  falsified 
grotesquely  the  Cobdenite  prediction  of  universal  free 
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trade.  There  is  Germany.  At  one  time  Germany 
also  looked  like  fulfilling’  the  prophecy.  In  1865  she 
went  after  the  gods  of  Free  Trade.  At  first  the 
evil  effects  were  not  apparent,  for  soon  the  French 
milliards  were  showered  upon  German  soil,  and  indus¬ 
tries  sprang  up  with  mushroom  rapidity.  To  the 
general  surprise  they  were  like  mushrooms  in  the 
brevity  of  their  careers.  Grave  depression  settled 
down  upon  the  country,  and  in  1878  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  matter. 
In  the  following  February  a  speech  from  the  Throne 
announced  that  the  Emperor  “  could  not  admit  that 
actual  success  had  attended  this  change  in  our 
Customs  policy  ”.  A  few  months  later  Bismarck,  who 
had  previously  been  converted  to  Free  Trade  theories, 
declared  :  “  One  thing  is  clear,  that  through  the  widely 
opened  doors  of  its  import  trade,  the  German  market 
has  become  the  mere  storage  space  for  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  other  countries.”  The  Empire,  he  told  the 
Reichstag,  must  therefore  shut  its  gates  and  take  care 
that  its  markets  should  no  longer  be  monopolised  by 
foreign  wares,  but  should  be  reserved  for  native  in¬ 
dustry.  And  Germany  thereupon  returned  to  Protection, 
and  again,  and  yet  again,  in  ’81  and  ’85,  emphasised 
the  protective  nature  of  its  Tariff.  Concurrently  with 
its  return  to  fiscal  sanity  began  that  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Germany  which  was  the  world’s  wonder 
until  the  still  more  striking  progress  of  the  still 
more  protectionist  United  States  outshone  the  career 
of  Germany.  But  Germany,  over  anxious  to  develop 
its  export  trade,  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineties  Commercial  Treaties  with  other  countries  which 
unduly  exposed  its  own  agriculture  to  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  The  new  Tariff  which  is  now  being  debated  in 
the  Reichstag  is  the  effort  to  remedy  this  defect.  Its 
most  widely  discussed  feature  is  the  extended  protec¬ 
tion  given  to  agriculture,  and  in  this  feature  may  be 
discerned  the  courage  and  foresight  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  learned  that  the  permanent  greatness  of 
every  country  is  rooted  in  the  soil.  The  new  Tariff  also 
gives  greater  protection  to  manufacturing  industries. 
And  there  too  it  is  wise.  For  the  gathering  force  of 
foreign  competition  is  exposing  some  branches  of  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturing  industry  to  attacks  from  which  they 
must  be  saved  if  the  industries  are  to  prosper.  Germany 
means  to  capture  as  large  a  share  of  the  world’s  markets 
as  possible,  but  she  has  wisely  determined  to  secure  first 
of  all  that  best  of  markets,  the  home  market.  Hard- 
pressed  Free  Traders  have  tried  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  present  commercial  depression  in  Germany.  That 
depression  is  in  no  sense  attributable  to  Protection.  It 
is  partly  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  Protection,  partly  to 
Germany’s  injudicious  financial  methods  ;  it  is  also  in 
point  of  fact  much  exaggerated  by  sensational  jour¬ 
nalists  ;  and  it  already  shows  signs  of  lifting. 

But  we  need  not  travel  beyond  our  own  Empire  in 
order  to  see  the  insubstantiality  of  the  Cobdenite 
vision.  The  first  Act  of  the  new-born  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  the  definite  establishment  of  the 
Protective  principle,  the  introduction  of  a  tariff  which 
will  nurture  Australian  industry  ;  a  tariff  however  which 
might  have  been  mitigated  in  favour  of  English  manu¬ 
facturers,  had  the  English  Government  but  given  a  sign 
of  reciprocal  treatment  when  the  Sugar  duties  of  last 
Session  afforded  the  easy  opportunity.  The  whole  world 
is  Protectionist.  Even  Holland,  last  remaining  of  the 
semi-free  trade  nations,  has  just  adopted  and  is  about 
to  enforce  the  principle.  Only  England,  ignoring  the 
threatening  lessons  of  her  rivals,  cutting  herself  off 
from  fiscal  communion  with  her  own  Empire,  holds 
aloof.  How  long  will  it  last?  How  long  before  these 
obstinate  facts  impress  themselves  upon  our  somnolent 
statesmen  ? — the  facts  that  the  best  of  all  our  indus¬ 
tries  is  ruined  by  free  trade,  for  our  wheat  acre¬ 
age  is  already  down  to  half  what  it  was  but  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  ;  that  our  exports  are 
declining  ;  that  every  manufacturing  industry  we 
possess  is  increasingly  menaced  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  ;  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  the  world’s  workshop, 
and  are  ceasing  to  be  the  world’s  banker,  since  our 
capital  is  being  sent  away  in  payment  for  the  unneces¬ 
sary  imports  which  stifle  our  own  industries.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  country  realises  the  truth 
of  Lord  Masham’s  unmet  assertion  that  Protection 


does,  and  must,  provide  within  the  protected  area  more 
work  and  wages,  more  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  than  Free  Trade  can  possibly  provide  ?  How 
long  until  the  country  shall  insist  upon  the  adoption 
in  its  fiscal  policy  of  the  principle  which  Bismarck 
enunciated  when  he  introduced  his  Empire  to  industrial 
prosperity:  “Countries  which  are  enclosed  have 
become  great,  and  those  which  have  remained  open 
have  fallen  behind  ”  ? 


THE  COLONIES  AND  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

HE  letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  the  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  which  we  publish  else¬ 
where  in  the  Review,  is  the  fullest  account  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country  of  the  new  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act  just  passed  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
more  than  this  however  ;  it  is  in  a  sense  the  most  in¬ 
formed  and  authoritative  statement  that  could  be  made 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  new  legislation  being 
effective  for  settling  trade  disputes  without  resort  to  the 
devastating  method  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Mr. 
Reeves  introduced  the  legislative  measure  which  as  law 
has  performed  for  New  Zealand  during  the  last  seven 
years  the  office  of  settling  industrial  disputes  without 
industrial  warfare.  After  several  attempts  to  establish 
Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Courts  somewhat 
on  the  model  of  our  own  Acts  of  1872  and  1896,  which 
have  not  been  brilliant  successes,  New  South  Wales 
has  had  recourse  to  the  compulsory  tribunals  at 
work  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  done  so  after  sending 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
New  Zealand  system,  and  finding  out  that  the  Act  had 
been  as  absolute  a  success  as  legislation  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  world  can  ever  be.  Where  in  the  colonies  com¬ 
pulsory  Arbitration  Courts  have  not  been  established 
labour  disputes  have  abounded.  In  New  Zealand  in  all 
cases  where  the  Court  has  settled  a  dispute  the  decision 
has  been  accepted,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  evade 
its  judgments.  There  has  been  no  outcry  against  the 
principle  of  the  Court,  and  whatever  grumbling  there 
has  been  has  arisen  from  objections  to  matters  of  proce¬ 
dure  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  machinery.  We 
cannot  imagine  on  what  groundless  information  it  was 
believed  at  the  Trades  Lmion  Congress  at  Swansea  last 
September  that  Mr.  Seddon  the  New  Zealand  Premier 
had  pronounced  the  Act  a  failure.  It  is  not  credible 
that  he  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  All  the  facts 
are  against  the  supposition,  and  the  Trade  Union 
delegates  were  very  ill-advised  in  passing  the  reso¬ 
lution  they  did  against  the  adoption,  in  principle  at 
any  rate,  of  tribunals  for  the  compulsory  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  Their  misguided  objections  can 
be  understood,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  others  more  acute  than  themselves,  and  by  no 
means  in  their  interest,  are  disingenuously  wishing  to 
create  an  impression  that  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
compulsory  tribunals  is  impossible.  They  wish  to 
encourage  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  the  ruinous  action  of  strikes  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  unions.  They  desire  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  that  to  secure  the  country  from  the  evils 
of  industrial  conflicts  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  smash 
the  unions,  which  they  represent  as  the  fons  et  origo  of 
the  evils,  and  bring  the  mischief  to  an  end  by  leaving 
the  solution  of  all  labour  troubles  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  employers. 

But  this  is  an  altogether  false  alternative.  Trade 
unionists  ought  to  be  sensible  enough  to  avoid  putting 
themselves  in  hostility  to  industrial  Courts  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  their  enemies.  They  cannot  be,  and  they 
are  not  more  enamoured  of  the  machinery  of  strikes,  if 
other  methods  can  be  used  for  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  strikes,  than  the  general  public.  Strikes  are  a 
disaster  to  both,  and  they  inflict  on  trade  unionists  a 
particular  loss  as  well  as  that  which  they  suffer  as 
citizens  along  with  other  sections  of  the  nation.  Both 
ought  to  see  in  the  New  Zealand  tribunals  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  which  is  the  predestined  mode  of 
settlement  of  these  industrial  disputes.  It  is  a  system 
no  longer  in  the  air.  For  seven  years  in  New  Zealand 
labour  disputes  have  been  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
Courts.  The  favourite  dogma  of  the  opponents  of  the 
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legal  settlement  of  such  disputes  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Court  to  enforce  its  awards  has  been  disproved. 
The  trade  unions  have  not  tried  to  evade  the  decisions  : 
they  have  not  objected  and  yet  been  driven  by  force 
majeure  sullenly  to  acquiesce  ;  no  force  majeure  has 
in  fact  been  required  because  the  tribunals  have  had 
their  confidence.  Nor  has  the  power  of  the  unions 
been  broken.  They  continue  to  possess,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  possess,  a  powerful  determining  influence  both 
in  raising  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  in 
preparing  the  cases  and  instructing  the  Court  with  the 
object  of  guiding  its  decisions.  It  would  be  hopeless,  we 
admit,  to  attempt  to  persuade  trade  unionists  that  their 
interest  lies  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
pulsory  industrial  tribunals,  if  they  were  convinced  that 
such  a  step  involved  the  destruction  of  the  unions.  But 
the  example  of  New  Zealand  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Under  this  system  the  locus  standi  of  the  State 
in  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens 
is  acknowledged  as  to  industrial  relations.  It  permits 
also  of  those  subsidiary  organisations  of  employers 
and  workmen,  which  are  as  much  a  necessary 
part  of  social  organisation  as  the  special  functions 
of  the  State  itself.  Preserve  the  vitality  of  these 
organisations,  and  individuals  are  safe  from  such 
tyranny  and  such  arbitrary  decisions  as  have  been  said 
to  be  involved  in  the  fixing  of  rates  of  wages,  or 
hours,  or  other  industrial  questions  by  the  State ;  for 
example  as  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  old 
days  before  trade  unionism.  That  unsophisticated 
method  would  of  course  be  wholly  inapplicable  to 
our  own  times.  But  it  Should  not  be  forgotten  by 
working-men  that  it  was  these  very  Justices’  Courts 
that  their  forefathers  wished  to  preserve,  as  a  protection 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  employer 
in  the  new  competitive  regime  which  arose  when 
the  factory  system  came  into  existence.  Our  colonies 
are  only  going  back  to  a  plan,  with  the  necessary 
modifications  of  modern  life,  which  Englishmen  of 
old  time  found  a  protection  for  their  labour.  They  are 
true  Tories  in  this.  Modern  of  the  moderns,  they 
do  not  believe  that  all  wisdom  began  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  Englishmen  were  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke  of  unrestrained  competition  which  is 
the  parent  of  our  filthy,  noisome,  overcrowded  towns 
of  to-day,  and  of  half  the  poverty  which  now  exists. 
They  are  feeling  their  way  back  to  old  industrial 
methods.  In  that  lies  the  chance  that  they  will  escape 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  deterioration  which 
has  resulted  to  large  classes  amongst  ourselves 
because  a  century  ago  we  despised  the  lessons  of  our 
own  history,  and  turned  our  industrials  into  a  dis¬ 
organised  horde. 


THE  MINING  MARKETS. 

'^T'HE  student  of  mining  markets  may  well  find  food 
for  reflection  in  the  fact  that  the  shares  of 
South  African  mines  have  fluctuated  less  in  the  past 
year  than  those  of  mines  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
except  in  India,  a  section  of  the  market  where  there  is 
little  speculation.  That  is  to  say,  the  securities  of 
mines,  which  for  over  two  years  have  not  only  been 
shut  down  but  have  lain  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  have  varied  less  in  value  than  mines  in  West 
Australia,  in  West  Africa,  and  British  Columbia.  To 
give  a  few  examples  from  the  price  list.  Rand  mines 
(allowing  for  the  splitting  of  the  old  share  into  four) 
have  varied  in  1901  from  to  nf,  and  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  from  6] ;;  to  8^.  But  Le  Rois  have  fallen 
from  g-j7,;  to  45  ;  Wassaus  from  9^  to  q§  ;  and  Lake 
Views  from  io,j;  to  5^.  Surely  this  contrast  is  very 
eloquent.  It  proves,  firstly,  the  perfect  confidence  of 
business  men  in  the  means  and  ends  of  the  present 
Government.  Men  know  that  we  shall  not  have  a 
repetition  of  Majuba  Hill  ;  that  our  present  rulers  mean 
to  conquer  South  Africa  once  and  for  all  ;  and  that  when 
that  aim  is  accomplished  the  gold  industry  will  be  as  safe 
as  the  coal  industry  in  Yorkshire.  But  the  extraordinary 
steadiness  of  Kaffir  prices  also  proves  that  business 
men  believe  the  South  African  mines  to  be  managed 
honestly  and  scientifically  with  abundance  of  capital. 
This  feeling  is  a  compliment  to  the  great  Jewish  finan¬ 


cial  houses,  to  whom  we  really  owe  the  development  of 
the  Witwatersrand  goldfields.  Not  that  things  have 
always  been  so  in  the  Kaffir  market,  which  like  every 
other  mining  industry  has  passed  through  its  jeunesse 
orageuse  since  1887,  when  these  fields  were  discovered. 
There  was  a  fair  proportion  of  swindles  in  those  mad 
days,  which  are  gone  never  to  return,  so  far  as  Trans¬ 
vaal  mining  is  concerned.  But  it  is  just  because  we 
know  so  much  about  the  South  African  mines  to-day 
that  the  element  of  speculation  is  minimised,  and  if 
the  close  of  the  war  will  witness  the  biggest  mining 
boom  the  world  has  ever  seen  its  basis  will  be 
sentiment  rather  than  calculation.  And  sentiment  is 
a  potent  factor  in  Stock  Exchange  movements,  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards.  We  should  ourselves  however 
look  to  a  steady  rise  in  values  rather  than  an  old- 
fashioned  boom,  which  has  come  to  have  an  ominous 
sound  in  the  public  ear.  There  will,  of  course,  be  new 
gold  and  diamond  grounds  worked  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Orange 
Colony,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict, 
but  which  will  certainly  be  floated  on  the  flood  tide  of 
high  prices.  Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  mining 
industry  in  West  Australia,  West  Africa,  and  British 
Columbia.  The  market  with  the  worst  reputation  is 
the  West  Australian,  which  at  first  sight  is  surprising, 
for  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world  are  situate 
in  the  Hannans’  field  district,  and  the  output  of  gold 
steadily  increases.  But  the  character  of  the  ore  and 
the  management  combine  to  give  West  Australian 
mines  a  bad  name.  The  quartz  veins  though  some¬ 
times  very  rich  (10  oz.  to  the  ton  not  being  at  all 
unusual)  are  notoriously  treacherous  and  given  to 
petering ;  while  it  has  to  be  said  that  men  know 
honest  administration  to  be  the  exception  on  the 
Kalgurli  fields.  Recent  scandals  have  revealed  so 
many  dishonest  managers,  engineers,  and  directors, 
and  so  many  market  “rigs”,  that  one  who  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  West  Australian  market  carries  his 
life  in  his  hand.  But  it  is  to  the  West  African 
market  that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  be  sad¬ 
dened  or  refreshed,  according  to  our  natures,  by  the 
perennial  spectacle  of  the  folly  of  mankind  in  matters 
pecuniary.  Here  were  before  the  public  a  group  of 
mining  propositions,  which  might  in  two  years’  time 
turn  out  to  be  profitable — might  be  profitable,  because, 
granted  the  existence  of  continuous  and  extensive  reefs 
of  ore,  no  one  yet  knows  what  it  will  cost  to  mine  and 
ship.  There  was  a  bad  climate,  an  uncompleted  rail¬ 
way,  one  or  two  boreholes  sinking  and  to  be  sunk, 
no  organisation  of  labour,  a  scarcity  of  well-known 
engineers — all  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  dangerous 
infancy  of  a  mining  industry  in  a  new  part  of  the  world. 
Some  well-known  capitalists  and  men  who  had  been; 
prominently  successful  in  connection  with  South  African 
mines  had  gone  into  the  new  thing.  The  magic  word 
“  banket  ”  was  whispered  by  people  who  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  its  meaning  :  £1  shares  were  quoted 
at  ^17,  and  ios.  shares  at  ^50.  The  gambling  public, 
male  and  female,  rushed  in  :  a  boring  rod  deflected  ;  and 
the  inevitable  and  invariable  collapse  followed.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  Sekondi-Tarkwa-Kumassi  district 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  richest  goldfields  in 
the  world.  Many  of  the  most  successful  mines  have 
been  condemned  at  the  outset.  But  it  will  take  some 
time  before  the  West  African  market  establishes  itself 
upon  a  business-like  bottom,  and  the  sound  under¬ 
takings  are  separated  from  the  unsound.  Meanwhile  a 
good  many  people  have  been  ruined,  or  severely  crippled, 
by  speculations  in  the  Jungle.  It  is  an  old  story. 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  book  on  the  mining 
market  which  pleases  us  much.*  It  is  marked  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  humour,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  cant.  The  author  recognises  that  of  a  hundred' 
people  who  buy  mining  shares,  ten  purchase  for  in¬ 
vestment,  while  the  other  ninety  are  speculators. 
He  spares  us  all  moralising  over  this  incontestable 
fact ;  for  which  we  are  truly  grateful.  But  what 
delights  us  most  is  the  profound  air  of  research  with 
which  Mr.  Wall  delivers  to  us  his  “golden  rules” 
for  making  money  in  the  mining  market.  First  of 
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all,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
share  in  which  you  propose  to  deal  :  and  then  buy  it 
when  cheap,  and  sell  it  when  dear.  Admirably  clear  ! 
But  how  to  do  it  ?  There’s  the  rub  !  The  canons  of 
morality  are  also  simple  and  well  known,  and  practically 
the  same  in  all  countries  and  under  all  religions.  The 
difficulty  has  always  been  to  get  men  to  practise  them. 
Mr.  Wall  is  of  opinion  that  an  intelligent  man,  by 
taking  pains  to  inform  himself  of  facts,  can  succeed  as 
a  speculator.  But  then  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Wall’s 
speculator  must  know  as  much  about  mining  as 
Mr.  Hays  Hammond  :  that  he  must  be  as  deeply 
versed  in  international  politics  as  Lord  Salisbury  ;  and 
that  he  must  have  as  shrewd  an  insight  into  human 
nature  as  Anthony  Trollope  or  a  professional  palmist. 
If  to  this  remarkable  combination  of  intellectual 
qualities,  you  add  the  purse  of  a  Rothschild  and 
the  industry  of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Wall  that  a  speculator  may  make 
money.  Of  course  Mr.  Wall  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  ordinary  speculator  loses  because  of  his  own 
reckless  ignorance  of  facts.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
when  by  elaborate  calculations  you  have  reached  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  a  share,  only  half  the  problem  is 
solved.  The  other  half  of  your  problem  consists  in 
the  technical  condition  of  the  market,  the  prospect  of 
dear  or  cheap  money,  the  relative  strength  of  the  bears 
and  bulls,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  dangers  of  political 
complications.  He  who  can  foresee  and  guard  against 
all  these  perils  must  be  more  or  less  than  human,  god 
or  devil,  and  he  has  not  yet  been  found.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  in  speculation,  as  in  all  matters  of  success 
or  failure  in  this  world,  the  old  Greek  saying  holds, — 
“  A  drop  of  luck  is  better  than  a  pint  of  knowledge.” 


SANDHURST:  A  COLLEGE  IN  CHAOS. 

HE  ornamental  chairman  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  is  a  “governor  and  commandant  ”  who 
neither  governs  nor  commands  ;  the  managing  director 
of  the  firm  is  an  “  assistant  commandant  and  secre¬ 
tary  ”  who  does  manage  and  direct  nearly  all  the  affairs 
of  the  college.  Merely  to  enumerate  the  duties  which 
this  official  has  to  perform  is  probably  the  simplest  way 
of  showing  how  impossible  it  is  that  they  can  all  be 
done  properly.  As  “  assistant  commandant  ”  he  is,  to 
begin  with,  the  Governor’s  second  in  command  and 
chief  staff  officer.  He  himself  has  to  command  the 
cadet  battalion,  and  at  the  same  time — by  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  arrangement — act  as  his  own  adjutant  and 
drill  instructor.  The  office  is  not  the  least  a  sinecure, 
and  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  personal  direction 
of  all  drills  and  military  exercises.  He,  and  not  the 
Governor,  issues  the  daily  orders ;  he  keeps  the 
defaulter  book,  supplies  the  Governor  with  daily 
“states”,  visits  the  cadets’  rooms,  the  hospital, 
and  the  barracks  where  the  detachment  of  soldiers 
is  quartered ;  he  is  in  charge  of  the  sergeants’ 
mess,  has  to  keep  various  accounts  and  pay 
various  people  ;  it  is  his  duty  to  look  after  the 
band.  In  other  words  the  assistant  commandant  is  a 
staff  officer,  a  commanding  officer,  an  adjutant,  and  a 
paymaster,  all  combined  :  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  addition  the  same  officer,  in  his  capacity  as 
secretary,  has  to  conduct  all  the  college  correspondence, 
keep  all  the  records,  and  prepare  all  the  estimates,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  clumsy  ingenuity  which 
had  devised  such  a  concentration  of  duties  would  have 
exhausted  itself.  But  one  other  department  had  still 
to  be  provided  for,  somehow,  and  that  was  the  direc¬ 
tion  or  superintendence  of  the  cadets’  studies.  This 
difficulty,  however,  did  not  give  the  authorities  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  they  simply  decided  to  do  without 
any  regularly  constituted  director,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  more  or  less  mechanical  work  pertaining  to 
that  office  was,  like  everything  else,  piled  on  to  the 
already  overburdened  shoulders  of  the  assistant  com¬ 
mandant,  so  that  the  same  versatile  official,  who  teaches 
the  cadets  their  bayonet  exercise  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  purely  military  duties  besides,  has  also 
to  receive  reports  from  the  various  instructors,  arrange 
for  the  periodic  examinations,  and  communicate  with 
parents  and  guardians  on  their  sons’  progress. 


No  more  silly  plan  could  well  have  been  hit  upon. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  except  that  of 
cheapness  such  an  absurd  arrangement  can  be  for  a 
moment  defended,  and  that  is  a  plea  that  can  very 
easily  be  disposed  of.  If  more  money  is  required 
for  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  the  college,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  say 
so  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  military  expen¬ 
diture  with  regard  to  which  he  would  find  it  so  easy 
to  defend  a  substantial  increase,  if  he  would  only  at  the 
same  time  announce  an  earnest  policy  of  reform  in  the 
education  of  young  officers.  Assuming,  however,  that 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad  reasons  only  the  usual  expen¬ 
diture  could  be  sanctioned,  it  would  surely  not  be  a  very 
formidable  task  to  redistribute  the  money  now  used,  and 
the  work  now  allotted,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
suitable  and  competent  Director  of  Studies.  In  the 
old  high  and  dry  regions  of  military  officialism  it  would 
be  regarded  as  something  like  blasphemy  to  suggest 
that  the  Director  of  Studies  and  the  Governor  might 
very  well  be  one  and  the  same  person.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  older-fashioned  kind  of  general  officer  who 
is  at  present  apt  to  find  his  way  to  Sandhurst  would, 
whether  he  despised  the  position  of  Director  of  Studies 
or  not,  be  quite  incompetent  to  fill  it.  But  the  right 
sort  of  man  could  certainly  be  found,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  would  soon  gain  in  the  estimation  of  the  army  as 
well  as  of  the  public.  A  young  major-general,  who 
had  passed  the  Staff  College,  had  been  through  a 
recent  campaign,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
soldier  who  might  at  any  time  be  given  active  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field — those  are  qualifications  which  it  would 
certainly  not  be  impossible  to  find  combined  in  one 
man,  and  such  a  man  would  admirably  fill  the  double 
office  we  have  suggested.  If  in  this  matter  we  were 
to  invoke  the  advice  of  some  practical  naval  officer,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  pitch 
upon  the  chaplain,  and  ask  the  rather  pertinent  question 
what  duties  that  personage  had  to  perform  at  present, 
and  why  he  could  not  be  given  something  more  to  do. 
The  duties  of  the  Sandhurst  chaplain  are  described 
in  the  present  standing  orders  of  the  college  in 
a  single  sentence.  He  “  will  perform  Divine  Service 
and  the  other  duties  of  his  calling”.  In  an  ideal 
state  of  society  those  other  duties  might,  it  is  true, 
keep  him  pretty  fully  occupied.  As  things  are  it  is 
not  very  uncharitable  to  assume  that  he  has  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands,  and  might  therefore  very  well  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  some  week-day  work  in 
addition  to  his  Sunday  ministrations.  We  must  guard 
ourselves  from  seeming  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  at 
all  desirable  or  practicable  to  transform  the  chaplain 
into  a  director  of  studies  ;  all  we  do  suggest  is  that  by 
a  perfectly  moderate  redistribution  of  duties  and  of 
stipends,  by  a  little  levelling  down  of  some  office  of 
empty  dignity  in  one  direction,  by  a  little  levelling 
up  of  some  snug  billet  in  another — it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  secure  a  good  deal  more  efficiency  without 
any  abnormal  expense  whatever. 

One  stock  apology  for  any  state  of  things  inde¬ 
fensible  in  theory  is  to  say  that  it  works  well  in  practice  ; 
and  consciously  or  otherwise  we  accept  that  defence  in 
respect  to  many  very  singular  anomalies  that  surround 
us  :  moreover  the  apology  is  often  quite  a  sound  one, 
especially  w'hen  it  refers  to  something  that  does  not 
matter  an  atom  to  anyone.  Now  the  efficiency  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  matters  a  great  deal  ;  it  con¬ 
cerns  every  one  of  us,  and  we  must  therefore  at  once 
anticipate  that  favourite  defence  by  saying  that  the 
Sandhurst  system  is  not  only  indefensible  in  theory  but 
in  practice  also.  It  is  undeniably  antiquated  and 
clumsy,  and  above  all  it  fails  to  secure  the  objects  it  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  the  college  has  in 
every  respect  stood  still,  even  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  subjects  included  in  the  present  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  particularly  well  chosen  ;  while  the  instructors 
are  for  the  most  part  men  fond  of  their  work,  who  do 
it  well,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it 
better.  But  therein  again  is  seen  the  paralysing  effect 
of  not  equipping  an  educational  body  with  a  proper 
educational  head.  What  is  most  required  by  the 
masters  of  the  Sandhurst  School — if  we  may  for  the 
moment  so  describe  them — is  a  head  master  to  wffiom 
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they  might  occasionally  have  recourse  for  advice  or 
assistance.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Governor,  wrapped  in  his  majestic  gloom  and 
seclusion,  or  the  assistant  commandant,  grotesquely 
encumbered  by  his  multifarious  occupations,  to  attempt 
to  fill  such  a  place,  nor  is  either  supposed  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  instructors  that 
the  appointment  of  a  regular  Director  of  Studies  is 
urgently  needed.  The  main  object  of  Sandhurst  is  to 
turn  out  good  officers.  Do  Sandhurst  cadets  at 
present  make  better  officers  than  young  men  who 
come  into  the  army  by  other  avenues?  It  ought 
to  be  so  ;  but  how  many  people  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having  will  at  once  answer  the  question 
with  an  affirmative?  We  strongly  suspect  that  the 
average  officer  looks  back  on  the  time  when  he  was 
preparing  for  a  commission  as  a  troublesome  night¬ 
mare,  and  that  whether  his  probationary  period  was 
spent  at  Sandhurst  or  in  cramming  with  certain 
intervals  of  militia  training,  his  recollection  of  the  past 
is  much  the  same.  It  was  an  experience  which  had  to 
be  endured  merely  to  attain  what  he  was  really  seeking 
for.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  man  who  has  been 
trained  at  the  Royal  Military  College  should  be  able  to 
show  the  marks  of  that  training  in  a  knowledge  of  his 
work  altogether  superior  to  anything  that  mere  books 
can  teach.  He  should  have  been  taught  the  professional 
spirit,  moral  discipline,  self-reliance,  and  common  sense. 
These  are  great  acquirements  which,  under  present 
conditions,  he  has  to  pick  up  as  best  he  can — after  he 
has  joined  his  regiment,  perhaps  after  he  has  met  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 


A  ROYAL  NAVAL  \TOLUNTEER  RESERVE. 

SINCE  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  were 
disbanded,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  Press  and  elsewhere,  suggestions  put  forward  as 
to  the  advisability  of  reconstructing  this  corps,  and 
it  appears  to  me  from  conversations  I  have  had  upon 
this  subject  with  various  naval  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  a  useful  body  of  Volunteers  might  be  again 
formed,  but  that  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  utility 
of  such  a  body  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be  con¬ 
structed  must  differ  from  those  on  which  the  old 
R.N.A.V.  was  based. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front  again 
and  an  influential  meeting  was  called  for  10  December 
at  Liverpool  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  notice  of  the  meeting  bore  the  heading  that  I  have 
taken  for  this  article  which  in  itself,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
indicates  one  of  the  first  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
furthering  any  such  scheme.  I  quarrel  with  the  word 
“  reserve  ”,  at  once,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  a  Naval  Reserve  drawn  from  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country,  which,  though  its  members  are 
paid  during  the  time  they  are  under  instruction  or  whilst 
serving,  is  nevertheless  practically  a  Volunteer  reserve, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  corps  established  with 
the  heading  of  this  article  for  its  title  would  be  likely 
enough  a  cause  of  confusion  and  possibly  of  jealousy. 

There  are  several  other  important  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  there  is  a  plan  by 
which  these  may  be  overcome,  and  by  which  a  useful 
body  of  men  may  be  organised  to  take  a  place  in  coast 
defence  at  a  time  of  need.  My  idea  is  that  a  corps  of 
Volunteer  Coastguards  would  furnish  a  means  of 
utilising  the  services  of  a  class  of  individuals  ready 
and  willing  to  give  them  ;  and  this  idea  is  based  upon 
some  considerable  experience  which  I  gained  while  in 
command  of  the  Liverpool  Brigade  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers  during  the  last  few  years  of  their 
existence. 

During  that  period  I  had  occasion  frequently  to  see 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  was  then  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Office,  and  to  discuss  with  him  the 
general  position  of  Naval  Volunteers.  It  would  be  my 
last  wish  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  action  which  Sir 
George  saw  fit  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  R.N.A.V., 
but  I  may7  say7  that  the  impression  I  carried  away 
after  these  conversations  was  that  his  pessimism  with 
regard  to  the  Volunteers  was  only7  equalled  by  his 
optimism  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  our  coasts 


were  patrolled  and  guarded,  and  I  remember  that  I 
could  not  get  away  from  the  idea  that  this  apparent 
optimism  seemed  to  indicate  the  very  direction  in  which 
a  Volunteer  corps  might  be  most  useful.  The  objection 
the  Admiral  had  to  the  Volunteers,  or  the  one  of  several 
which  he  was  most  fond  of  citing,  was  that  they  were 
organised  solely  for  coast  defence  and  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  be  put  on  board  ship  to  serve  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  unless  they  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  then 
he  would  often  add  “  and  even  if  they  did  volunteer 
they  would  be  no  use,  for  they  cannot  be  sufficiently 
trained  ”.  The  latter  remark  of  course  rather  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  the  previous  objection. 

In  considering  Volunteers  it  is,  I  think,  essential  that 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
first  of  all  organised  as  a  purely  defensive  body  of  men, 
not  liable  to  serve  out  of  the  country  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  war  has  shown  us  that  a 
certain  section  of  them  are  ready  and  willing  to 
volunteer  for  foreign  service,  that  conveys  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  either  the  constitution  or  the  duties  of  the 
Volunteers  have  been  changed.  I  believe  that  a  Naval 
Volunteer  force  must  be  organised  on  much  the  same 
lines  in  the  above  respect  as  those  whose  service  is 
under  the  War  Office. 

In  reviewing  the  possibilities,  however,  of  a  purely7 
Naval  Volunteer  Corps,  it  must  strike  one,  I  think,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  men  to  be  considered,  just 
as  there  are  in  the  military  Volunteers  :  there  is 
Class  A,  men  ready  and  willing  to  devote  some  of 
their  time  to  instruction,  drill,  &c.,  in  order  to  make 
themselves  competent  to  take  their  place  in  defence 
of  their  country,  but  whose  circumstances  would  prevent 
their  volunteering  for  unlimited  terms  of  service  abroad, 
or  indeed  for  the  length  of  time  required  for  training 
on  board  ship  to  qualify  them  for  such  service.  There 
are  others — Class  B — whose  circumstances  would  not  so 
much  interfere  with  their  necessary  training  and  would 
allow  them  to  volunteer  for  general  service  ;  and  more¬ 
over  whose  trades,  professions  or  occupations  were 
such  as  to  render  them  exceedingly  receptive  of  the 
instruction  they  must  necessarily  undergo  to  qualify 
for  service  on  board  ship,  thereby  necessitating  a 
shorter  course  for  such  instruction  than  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Class  A.  It  is  of  course 
allowed  that  the  men  of  both  classes  would  from  their 
natural  inclinations  rather  serve  as  naval  than  as 
military  volunteers. 

We  may  assume,  I  think,  that  there  are  a  considerable 
body  of  men  in  our  coast  towns,  divided  under  the  two- 
heads  I  have  indicated,  who  may  if  properly  managed 
be  organised  into  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  naval  forces 
of  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  a  pity  that  for  the 
want  of  a  little  management  their  services  should  be 
lost.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  organisation  of  such  a  force  is 
a  too  ambitious  idea  in  the  first  instance  :  for  it  is 
useless  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  who 
have  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  navy,  that  the 
training  required  to  turn  out  an  efficient  seaman 
gunner,  or  torpedo  man,  would  make  too  great  an 
inroad  upon  the  time  of  the  average  Volunteer,  even 
given  a  superior  intelligence  to  the  ordinary  naval 
recruit. 

How  therefore  can  the  services  of  willing  men  be 
best  utilised  ?  This  brings  me  back  to  my  original 
idea.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  case  of  general 
mobilisation  of  the  fleet,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Coastguard  now  stationed  on  the  coast  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  withdrawn  to  man  the  ships.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  intended  to  fill  their  places 
with  the  class  of  pensioners  still  liable  for  service 
in  case  of  need.  These  would  appear  to  occupy  much 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  navy  as  the 
Reservists  do  to  the  army  ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  stress  of  war  may7  oblige  the  Admiralty  to 
make  inroads  upon  this  second  line  in  order  to  man 
their  ships,  and  then  how  about  the  efficient  watching 
of  the  coast,  the  manning  of  signal  stations,  &c.  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  very  gap  that 
the  Volunteer  would  be  able  to  fill  with  efficiency. 
The  use  of  his  rifle,  some  instruction  in  the  simpler 
guns,  in  signalling,  the  general  patrol  duties  of  a 
Coastguard  and  some  boat  drill  appear  to  be  all  that 
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is  necessary,  and  may  be  easily  learnt  ;  and  I  believe 
that  a  detachment  of  such  men  at  a  Coastguard 
station,  especially  if  at  first  they  could  be  left  under 
the  command  ot  a  regular  Coastguard,  would  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  admirably.  In  making  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  a  fact  comes  to  mind  which  I  think  strongly 
supports  it.  When  in  command  of  the  Liverpool 
Brigade  R.N.A.V.,  I  had  batteries  stationed,  re¬ 
spectively,  at  Liverpool,  at  Birkenhead,  at  South- 
port,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Welsh  coast.  I 
endeavoured  to  encourage  signalling  as  far  as 
possible,  I  furnished  them  with  lamps  and  signalling 
appliances,  and  gave  notice  that  I  would  give  a  prize 
for  the  best  signallers.  One  night  on  board  H.M.S. 
“Eagle”  in  the  Liverpool  docks  I  borrowed  a  naval 
signalman  to  act  as  judge  in  this  competition.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  signalman  came  to  me  and  had  to 
make  the  confession  that  my  men  signalled  so  fast  that 
he  could  not  take  it  in,  but  that  on  "the  other  hand  the 
messages  that  I  wrote  down  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
were  taken  in  so  quickly  and  so  accurately  at  the  other 
end  by  so  many  of  my  men  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
difficult  to  award  the  prize.  I  had  not  then  been  long 
in  command  of  the  corps,  and  I  inquired  how  it  was 
that  in  so  short  a  time  these  men  could  make  them¬ 
selves  so  efficient,  and  I  then  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  in  the  five  batteries  in  or  near  Liverpool 
there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  telegraph  clerks. 
This  is  only  one  little  instance  of  how  useful  a  corps 
of  the  kind  might  be  made. 

The  plan  of  organising  a  Volunteer  Coastguard  has 
in  my  opinion  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  training  required  other  solid  advantages, 
some  of  which  I  think  will  render  it  attractive  to  its 
members.  First  of  all  there  should  be  boat  and 
sailing  drill — an  item  in  their  instruction  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  old  R.N.A.V.  so  popular  :  second,  as  a 
means  of  training  what  could  be  easier  or  indeed 
much  cheaper  than  to  send  away  detachments  of 
Volunteers  to  encamp  alongside  of  some  outlying  Coast¬ 
guard  station,  there  to  learn  some  signalling  and  other 
Coastguard  duties  and  the  coast?  The  drill  instruction 
might  be  mostly  imparted  in  drill  halls,  in  sheds,  or  on 
board  drill  ships,  as  most  convenient  and  according  to 
locality.  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  such 
a  corps  were  established,  all  being  under  Class  A  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  nucleus  of 
a  Class  B  would  be  formed,  which  again  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  but  a  further  short  period  might  develop  into 
quite  a  large  and  useful  force,  and  thus  would  be 
secured  under  one  head  to  the  sea  service  of  the 
country  two  classes  of  men  equally  useful  in  their  own 
sphere. 

I  can  only  advance  the  hope  that  if  anything  is  done 
to  organise  again  a  Naval  Volunteer  force,  it  may  be 
undertaken  with  care  and  judgment,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  walk  before 
you  can  run.  I  have  so  far  only  dealt  with  the  men 
but  I  foresee  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  officers  whose 
usual  pastimes  include  boating  or  yachting  and  who 
have  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  sea  already. 

R.  Williams  Bulkeley. 


TRIAL  EIGHTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

HE  autumn  rowing  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge 
has  as  usual  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  races 
between  the  Trial  Eights  at  Moulsford  and  at  Ely  re¬ 
spectively  ;  and  the  result  of  these  contests  has  been  to 
show  that  each  University  has  fair  average  material  for 
the  formation  of  a  crew  when  practice  for  the  Boat  I 
Race  begins  in  January  next. 

The  Trial  Eights  are  an  institution  of  some  forty 
years’  standing,  and  the  sole  object  of  their  existence 
is,  as  their  name  implies,  to  guide  the  president  of  the 
University  Boat  Club  in  making  up  the  University  crew 
for  the  ensuing  Boat  Race.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  such  matters  we  may  j 
explain  that  the  duties  of  the  president  of  a  University 
Boat  Club  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  eight  or 
nine  weeks  during  which  his  crew  are  actually  training  | 
for  the  Putney  race  ;  for  if  he  is  desirous  of  doing  justice, 
to  his  University  in  the  responsible  position  which  he  I 


holds  he  must  work  hard  during  his  whole  year  of 
office.  The  president  is  elected  each  year  at  the  first 
boat  club  meeting  of  the  summer  term,  that  is  at  the 
first  meeting  after  the  Boat  Race,  and  he  at  once 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  material  available  for  the 
next  year.  During  the  summer  term  he  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  college  crews  during  their  daily  practice  for  the 
“  Eights  ”  or  “  Mays,”  riding  occasionally  with  the  diffe¬ 
rent  boats  and  taking  mental  notes  of  the  capabilities 
of  men  whom  he  considers  promising.  At  Henley  too, 
which  is  the  very  best  school  for  young  oarsmen, 
he  watches  not  only  the  college  crews  of  his  own 
University,  but  also  any  members  of  the  Eton  or  Radley 
crews  who  are  going  to  matriculate  in  the  following 
autumn. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  October  term  the  Pre¬ 
sident  probably  has  in  his  mind’s  eye  several  men  whom 
he  considers  possible  candidates  for  vacancies  in  next 
year’s  crew,  and  in  calculating  the  number  of  vacancies 
he  has  also  considered  the  performances  of  the 
available  old  Blues  during  the  intervening  period  and 
decided  whether  one  or  two  of  them  would  not  be  the 
better  of  going  through  the  mill  once  more  in  Trial 
Eights.  Early  in  October,  in  order  that  all  possible 
material  may  be  explored,  the  captains  of  the  various 
college  boat  clubs  are  required  to  send  in  the  names 
of  at  least  two  men  in  their  college  who  are  considered 
worthy  of  a  trial.  It  generally  turns  out  that  all  the 
men  of  whose  capabilities  the  President  has  taken  a 
note  are  included  in  this  list,  but  whether  that  be  so  or 
not  every  man  whose  name  is  so  returned  is  given  a 
trial,  in  addition  to  the  President’s  own  selections. 
During  the  early  portion  of  the  term,  while  this  process 
is  going  on,  most  of  the  “Blues”  in  residence  and 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  best  oars  available  are 
engaged  in  practice  for  the  University  Fours.  When 
that  race  has  been  decided  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  November,  that  material  is  released,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  president  selects  the  two  Trial  Eights 
which  are  to  take  part  in  the  race.  In  making 
his  selection  he  is  influenced,  as  we  have  said,  by  a 
desire  to  test  and  to  improve  the  available  material  for 
the  University  crew. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Oxford  this  year,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  all  the  available  men  go  through  the  mill  of  Trial 
Eights.  On  other  occasions,  as  at  Cambridge,  there 
are  on  the  one  hand  some  old  Blues  of  undoubted 
worth  who  would  not  gain  any  appreciable  benefit  from 
rowing  in  trials,  and  also  one  or  two  young  freshmen  who 
have  shown  sufficient  merit  in  the  University  Fours  to 
ensure  a  trial  in  the  University  boat  and  on  whom  it  is 
undesirable  to  throw  the  strain  of  an  extra  race.  The 
men  who  row  in  the  Trial  Eights  race  are  entitled  at 
each  University  to  wear  a  particular  cap  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  murmurs  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  selected 
in  a  year  in  which  several  old  Blues  are  included.  “  By 
rowing  so  many  old  Blues  in  the  Trials  ”,  it  is  said, 
“So-and-so  has  been  deprived  of  the  chance  of  getting 
his  Trials  cap,  and  he  is  much  better  than  Someone- 
else  who  got  it  last  year  ”.  But  when  the  object,  with 
which  the  race  was  instituted  and  is  carried  on,  is  kept 
in  view,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  merit  there  may  be 
in  So-and-so’s  oarsmanship,  there  is  little  or  no  merit 
in  his  complaint. 

The  result  of  the  Oxford  race  this  year  was  to  show 
material  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  selecting  a 
very  fair  crew.  The  death  of  Mr.  Culme-Seymour, 
last  year’s  stroke,  is  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the 
great  difficulty  which  Mr.  Hale,  the  president,  has 
to  face  is  fhe  selection  of  a  successor  capable  of 
filling  satisfactorily  that  important  position.  Neither 
of  the  Trial  Eight  strokes  showed  much  promise,  Mr. 
Whaley,  who  was  the  better  of  the  two,  being  too 
short  in  the  swing  to  set  the  work  for  big  men  over  the 
Putney  course.  It  may  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Huntley,  who  has  gone  down,  and 
who  has  performed  well  as  stroke  of  Leander  and 
University  College  crews  at  Henley.  An  emergency 
caused  by  the  death  of  a  resident  Blue  would  justify 
such  a  step,  but  the  president  is  sure  if  possible  to 
avoid  falling  back  on  one  urho  would  not  otherwise  be 
in  residence.  Of  last  year’s  crew  Messrs.  Hale,  Long, 
and  Younger  will  probably  row  again,  while  of  the  new 
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men  Mr.  Adams  who  rowed  extremely  well  in  the  Trials 
will  probably  find  a  place  in  the  University  crew,  as  also 
should  Mr.  Milburn,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  who 
took  part  in  the  Moulsford  race.  Of  the  lighter  men 
Mr.  Dutton  (who  rowed  in  the  Oxford  crew  of  1900) 
and  Mr.  Graham  (who  rowed  bow  in  last  year’s  Eton 
Eight)  are  the  best. 

At  Cambridge  there  are  several  of  last  year’s  crew 
available  :  Mr.  Taylor,  the  president,  who  rowed 
“  Four”  ;  Mr.  Nelson  who  is  practically  certain  to  row 
stroke  next  spring  ;  and  Mr.  Grylls  who  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  fulfilled  the  promise  given  by  his  rowing  last 
March.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Chapman  who  rowed 
bow  in  1900,  and  who  has  in  the  interval  been  serv¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa  where  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
enteric,  will  be  available.  There  are  also  two  good 
Eton  freshmen  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Edwardes-Moss  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  both  rowed,  and  rowed  well,  in  the 
Third  Trinity  Four  which  won  the  C.U.B.C.  Fours  with 
great  ease.  There  were  several  promising  men  who 
took  part  in  the  race  at  Ely,  of  whom  Mr.  Escombe  was 
about  the  best.  On  the  whole  the  prospects  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  slightly  better  than  those  of  Oxford,  but 
the  latter  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher  who  has  promised  to  coach 
them. 


PORTRAITS  AND  A  CARICATURIST. 

HAT  we  are  all  trying  to  do  he  does  at  once  ” 
said  Reynolds  of  Velazquez.  So  might  a 
great  many  of  the  Portrait  Painters  say  of  Mr.  John 
Collier.  Look  at,  not  “  Miss  Mab  Paul  ”  where  there 
is  a  certain  concession  to  what  a  pretty  woman  expects 
in  a  portrait,  but  at  the  “  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  ”.  Here  is 
bright  neat  faultless  the  ordinary  camera  view  we  can  all 
have  with  a  shiver  before  we  throw  out  the  adjustments 
and  protections  that  make  up  the  habitual  picture  habit 
of  looking  at  things.  An  artist  keeps  up  this  vision 
for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  or  recaptures  it,  with 
difficulty.  It  means  that  none  of  the  forms  and  colours 
in  the  field  of  vision  have  begun  to  ask  awkward 
questions  of  one  another  :  preconception,  discomfort, 
criticism,  favouritism  design  have  not  touched  them. 
The  blackboard,  the  chalk,  the  gown  are  entered  on 
canvas  competently  briskly  recognisably,  and  the 
lecturer  no  less  than  they,  and  not  a  misgiving  delays 
or  second  thought  disturbs  the  nearly  impossible  feat. 

Now  many  of  the  painters  would  give  their  treacherous 
eyes  to  do  this,  but  they  are  flounderers  where  Mr.  Collier 
is  a  master.  While  they  are  measuring  and  matching, 
the  irrecoverable  common  vision  has  escaped.  The 
shape  a  little  too  long  or  short  is  corrected  with  excess 
or  defect  and  corrected  again  till  the  paint  is  correction 
and  nothing  else.  A  simple  physiological  law  has  a  still 
more  fatal  effect  upon  the  tentative  matcher’s  colour. 
Suppose  the  subject  to  be  a  model  posed  against  a  green 
background.  In  the  laborious  process  of  making  shots  at 
the  exact  value  of  the  green  the  painter  stares  at  it  till 
his  eye’s  sensibility  to  green  rays  becomes  exhausted, 
and  he  begins  to  see  the  complementary  colour.  You 
may  verify  this  in  any  art  school.  In  the  first  hour  the 
class  are  all  painting  green  ;  in  the  second  hour  the 
green  is  mixed  with  touches  of  red  :  in  the  third  they 
are  painting  a  dirty  red  :  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  are 
painting  the  flesh  and  the  background  with  a  stack  of 
brushes  all  dipped  in  the  same  tint. 

After  a  course  of  such  floundering  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  painter  with  no  gift  for  ready  quick  notation  tacks 
about,  and  turns  desperate  eyes  to  another  camp.  He 
sees  there  gentlemen  living  at  their  ease  quite  con¬ 
temptuous  of  his  struggle  to  match  reality.  One  of 
them  has  decided  Flesh  =  rose-madder,  another  Flesh  = 
burnt  sienna,  a  third  Flesh  =  yellow  ochre,  and  from 
this  axiom  they  develop  corollaries  pleasing  to  an  easy 
sense  of  harmony.  Light  breaks  upon  the  flounderer. 
I  have  been  a  stupid  realist,  he  tells  himself,  now  I 
will  be  a  “decorative”  painter.  If  some  honest  mis¬ 
givings  linger  he  systematises  his  own  muddle  at  one 
point  or  another,  and  poses  it  as  a  personal  way  of 
seeing  things.  If  he  is  too  sick  of  that  and  too  dazzled 
by  the  new  light,  he  borrows  a  scheme  ready-made. 

One  could  name  at  the  Portrait  Painters  if  it  were 


not  too  cruel  the  painters  who  thus  dangle  and  swing 
between  the  poles  of  Mr.  John  Collier  and  Mr.  William 
Nicholson,  even  put  one’s  finger  on  the  point  of  equili¬ 
brium  between  these  forces  where  they  practically 
neutralise  one  another  :  a  wonderful  kind  of  painting 
it  is.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  decoration  keeps  one  hold  on 
life  through  a  certain  interest  in  character.  How  a 
single  connexion  with  such  deeper  sources  will  keep 
art  alive  in  the  most  squalid  circumstances  is  shown 
by  the  work  of  Herr  Lenbach.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  a  very  definite  taste  for  colour,  a  shock¬ 
ingly  bad  taste.  Like  that  of  most  Germans  his 
art,  when  it  takes  a  day  off,  a  Sunday  out,  is  appal¬ 
ling.  But  its  one  saving  root  is  a  stern  martinet 
sense  of  character.  When  the  drill  sergeant  in  it  takes 
fire  it  has  something  to  say  for  itself  that  speaks 
through  a  terrible  deal  of  ugliness.  The  “  Emperor 
Frederick  I.”  holds  the  gazer  like  an  iron  vice.  When 
Mr.  Watts  painted  the  “  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ”  the 
spring  of  character  was  still  strong  in  his  work,  a 
spring  more  generous  and  poetical  than  Lenbach’s. 
His  general  sentiment  of  dignity  and  poetry  married 
itself  with  reality  here  and  took  sharp  muscular  form 
and  substance.  In  a  lesser  degree  his  sense  of 
harmonious  colour  was  attached  to  life.  An  applauding 
circle  encouraged  Mr.  Watts  in  the  belief  that  to  relax 
those  bonds  of  drawing,  to  let  sentiment  and  decoration 
work  in  vacuo  was  to  paint  the  soul.  A  portrait  like 
this  put  beside  the  others  is  refutation  enough. 

Sentiment  and  decoration  !  Without  one  of  these 
there  is  no  portrait,  without  the  other  no  picture.  But 
the  picture  compounded  from  these  impulses  only  will 
inevitably  decline.  I  see  a  danger  of  this  for  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shannon.  Invention  is  alive  in  the  dressmaking  of 
those  two  portraits,  in  the  general  indication  of  pose 
and  expression.  But  these  general  indications  secured, 
all  is  evasive  in  the  form.  Nor  are  the  colours  enough 
specialised  out  of  brown  to  be  called  positively  har¬ 
monious.  If  Mr.  Shannon’s  picture  does  not  get  a 
fresh  infusion  of  life,  its  poetry  and  design  threaten  to 
die  of  inanition. 

Signor  Mancini’s  picture  draws  on  life  through  a 
violent  lopsided  root.  His  view  of  personality  is 
perhaps  as  complacently  ordinary  as  Mr.  Collier’s,  but 
at  one  point  his  subject  excites  in  him  a  fiery  interest. 
He  joins  the  last  foray  of  the  picture  into  unexplored 
hinterlands  of  natural  beauty.  Repulsed  often,  fooled, 
trapped,  modern  painting  has  sent  its  forlorn  hopes  up 
the  steeps  of  light  :  here  is  one  of  the  raiders.  It  is  an 
absurd  enough  way  of  treating  a  portrait  :  one  might 
as  well  let  loose  a  showerbath  of  cold  water  on  a  sitter’s 
head  as  this  deluge  of  crude  top  daylight.  It  is  to  mis¬ 
take  portrait  for  landscape.  And  yet  here  is  a  painter 
intensely  absorbed  in  his  problem  to  an  extent  that 
makes  the  other  interests  exhibited  look  slack,  and  the 
modern  cannot  but  thrill  with  him.  The  gift  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  modelling  moreover  is  remarkable.  I  see 
nothing  in  these  rooms  to  match  the  passage  from  the 
forehead  down  to  the  nose  in  this  head.  It  is  reported 
that  Signor  Mancini  has  developed  a  system  for 
securing  mechanical  accuracy  in  mapping  the  forms 
of  a  sitter.  A  network  of  lines  is  constructed  in  front 
of  the  sitter  and  a  corresponding  network  in  front  of 
the  canvas,  and  through  these  the  touches  of  the  brush 
are  aimed  at  the  exact  spot.  Such  a  system  must  be 
intolerably  embarrassing,  .as  well  as  fallible  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  model  precisely  fixed,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  painter’s  eye  at  one  perspective  point,  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  brush  by  this  line  and  point  control.  What 
is  evident  is  that  this  curious  and  fanatical  applica . 
tion  of  scientific  test  is  made  by  one  who  does  not 
need  it  since  the  more  difficult  modelling  in  values  that 
follows  on  the  linear  map  is  so  capably  done.  Nothing 
could  seem  more  wrongheaded  than  this  turning  of 
drawing  into  truth  of  measurement  as  against  truth 
of  impression :  than  the  going  outside  of  pigment 
to  get  bits  of  reflection  out  of  tinsel  ;  than  the  batter¬ 
ing  of  a  sitter’s  head  with  irrelevant  lights  ;  yet  with 
this  extravagant  science  goes  an  ardour  that  gives  it 
a  character  of  art  as  when  foreshortening  took  on  the 
fervour  of  religion.  It  is  told  of  two  neophytes  that 
they  went  up  together  to  dance  with  the  god  upon  the 
mountains.  And  one  of  them  said  “  Behold,  O  Lord, 
this  man  has  not  touched  a  drop  of  thy  wine,  while  I 
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have  drunk  a  whole  hogshead”.  “  I  perceive”,  replied 
Bacchus,  “  that  neither  of  you  is  a  great  dancer,  but 
he  is  drunk,  while  you  have  remained  perfectly  sober 
The  school  of  thought  represented  by  the  dull 
neophyte  is  very  much  distressed  by  the  caricatures 
of  my  colleague  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.*  The  critics 
represent  with  some  bitterness  first,  that  this  is  not 
serious  caricature,  second  that  this  satire  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  can  give  pleasure  to  its  victims,  third  that  when 
a  man  is  represented  shaped  like  a  billiard  ball  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  correctly  drawn.  That  jokes  ought  to  be 
serious  and  that  satire  ought  not  to  wound  are  respected 
yet  strange  propositions,  reminding  us  of  the  British 
general  who  hurling  his  troops  in  a  bayonet  charge 
against  the  enemy  cheered  them  with  the  cry  “  For 
God’s  sake,  men,  be  humane  and  conciliatory  ”.  But  a 
further  confusion  of  thought  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  cartoons  in  “  Punch  ”  are  commonly  thought  of  as 
satirical  caricatures,  whereas  under  Sir  John  Tenniel 
they  were  something  very  different,  heroic  compositions 
dating  in  style  from  the  competitions  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  which  Sir  John 
took  part.  When  the  dinner  was  given  to  Sir  John 
the  papers  were  full  of  admiration  and  congratulation. 
Here,  they  said,  was  a  caricaturist  who  had  never  been 
guilty  of  bad  taste  ;  witness  the  fact  that  our  leading 
politicians  could  sit  down  with  him  and  drink  his 
health.  Was  it  surprising,  seeing  that  Sir  John  had 
devoted  himself  for  years  to  representing  them  in  the 
most  noble  and  flattering  attitudes?  It  is  therefore 
basing  too  much  on  the  case  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  to 
argue  that  no  one  should  ever  joke  in  a  comic  paper,  or 
see  anything  ludicrous  in  John  Bull.  Political  carica¬ 
ture  in  England  during  the  last  reign  tended  to  a 
vanishing  point  of  goodhumoured  chaff,  because  the 
two  chief  parties  had  become  almost  indistinguishable 
and  met  in  political  controversy  on  a  footing  of 
friendly  fellow-clubmen  with  unimportant  differences  of 
opinion  who  thoroughly  respected  one  another’s  ideals. 
A  real  difference  opens  out  rifts  at  once,  and  there  is 
a  distinct  sharpening  of  the  weapon  in  Mr.  Gould’s 
Chamberlain  on  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Halkett’s  Campbell- 
Bannerman  on  the  other.  The  Crown,  in  the  last  reign, 
became  sacred  not  only  from  caricature,  not  only  from 
the  lightest  of  chaff,  but  even  from  portraiture  ;  in  older 
days,  when  there  was  a  rift  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  our  caricaturists  were  every  bit  as  savage  as 
the  foreign  draughtsmen  whose  performances  have  so 
surprised  and  shocked  Englishmen  of  late  years. 
“Max  ”  disturbs  a  general  consent  to  the  suppression  of 
caricature.  Here  it  is  mercilessly  at  work,  the  weapon 
used  not  to  conciliate  with  gentle  taps  of  the  flat  blade, 
but  to  do  the  killing  work  of  wit.  And  the  drawing  is 
caricature  drawing.  It  is  not  a  painful  reconstitution 
of  a  photograph  in  the  hope  that  the  joke  may  turn  up 
somewhere  among  those  documents.  The  point  of  the 
joke  in  feature,  gesture,  character  is  singled  out  and 
brooded  over  till  that  and  nothing  else  develops  a 
strange  body  of  its  own.  A  little  germ  that  a  hundred 
photographs  might  miss  is  isolated,  is  cultivated  till  it 
flowers  into  an  awful  plausible  monster.  Thus  the 
vision  of  some  harmless  young  gentleman  in  a  stiff 
collar  turns  to  a  nightmare  of  a  tall  chimney-pot  tube 
up  through  which  a  weak  tendril  of  a  neck  straggles 
and  tumbles  over  in  a  head.  “  Max  ”  has  a  formidable 
eve.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  POWER  OF  INEXPERT  CRITICISM. 

A  FEW  people  in  England  care  for  critics  as  critics, 
differentiating  good  critics  from  bad  in  the  various 
departments.  To  the  opinions  of  them  whom  they 
regard  as  good  critics  of  this  or  that  subject  they  will 
pay  proportionately  more  attention  than  to  the  opinions 
of  those  others.  But  rare  are  such  connoisseurs  of 
criticism.  The  vast  majority  of  the  British  public  cares 
not  at  all  for  critics  as  critics.  When  a  man  sets  out  to 
criticise  anything,  this  vast  majority  takes  no  account 
of  his  specific  qualifications  :  it  is  swayed  by  him  or 
contemns  him  according  as  whether  he  be  a  generally 
illustrious  figure  or  an  humble,  a  popular  figure  or  an 
unfriended.  For  this  vast  majority  the  highest  critic — 

*  At  Messrs.  Carfax’s  in  Ryder  Street. 


the  most  persuasive — in  the  land  were  H.M.  King 
Edward  VII.  Next  to  him  would  come  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  “  and  ”  next  to  him  “all  the  Royal 
Family  ”,  Thereafter  would  come  His  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  so  on,  in  due  order, 
according  to  the  well-knowm  table.  Interspersed  among 
these  takers  of  a  lofty  precedence  would  be  those 
persons  who,  by  force  of  some  moral  or  intellectual  or 
physical  quality,  or  by  sheer  accident,  have  impressed 
themselves,  permanently  or  for  a  little  while,  on  the 
public’s  imagination — such  planets  or  meteors  as  Lord 
Rosebery,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Mr.  Dan  Leno,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
and  Sir  Redvers  Buffer.  Every  opinion  of  all  such 
personages  must  ever  attract  very  wide  attention,  must 
ever  carry  very  great  weight.  It  matters  not  on 
what  subject  the  opinion  be  expressed.  It  is  quite 
needless  that  the  subject  be  one  of  which  the  opiner  has 
some  peculiar  knowledge.  The  King,  for  example,  if 
he  became  incidentally  a  critic  of  the  drama,  would  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  not  less  high  authority  than  in 
those  other  matters  of  courtly  ceremonial  and  social 
etiquette,  and  his  judgments  would  carry  far  more 
weight  than  the  judgments  of  all  the  regular  dramatic 
critics  rolled  together.  If  you  doubt  this  assertion, 
consult  those  experts  who  have  managed  theatres,  and 
take  their  word  for  it  that  when  the  King  was  Prince  of 
Wales  the  announcement  of  his  having  “  last  evening 
witnessed  the  performance  of”  any  play  immediately 
and  invariably  sent  up  the  booking  for  that  play  far 
higher  than  could  any  “second  notice”  how  laudatory 
soever.  Now  that  the  Prince  has  become  King  these 
announcements  will,  I  am  sure,  becomedoubly  efficacious. 
Again,  any  publisher  will  tell  you  that  the  announcement 
of  a  book  being  “  graciously  accepted  by  His  Majesty” 
ensures  a  respectable  sale.  I  infer  that  “  graciously 
read  ”  would  ensure  a  triumph.  Imagination  reels  at 
what  might  happen  as  a  result  of  “graciously  enjoyed  ”. 
Let  us  take  among  the  fine  arts  yet  another  instance 
of  the  power  of  royal  criticism.  Let  us  ask  any 
average  citizen  whether  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  great 
painter.  He  will  reply  with  an  emphatic  affirma¬ 
tive.  Why?  Two  years  ago  he  would  have  said 
simply  “  I  don’t  know  ”,  or  perhaps  even  “  No  ”.  What 
has  wrought  the  change  in  him  ?  The  pressure  of 
the  experts  ?  That  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him 
quite  ten  years  ago.  He  did  not  feel  it.  He  does  not 
feel  it.  But  from  the  reports  of  the  speeches  made  at 
the  Royal  Academy  Banquet  in  1901  flew  into  his  heart 
those  four  royally-winged  words  “the  great  painter, 
Sargent  ”  ;  and  in  that  heart  they  are  fixed  for  ever. 
As  critic  of  painting,  or  of  literature,  or  of  drama,  the 
King  is  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  the  final  arbiter. 
“  But”,  you  may  argue,  “  you  have  not  thereby  proved 
your  point  that  it  is  popular  eminence  rather  than  expert 
authority  that  drives  home  a  critic’s  words.  You  have 
yet  to  show  that  the  King’s  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts 
and  his  taste  in  them  are  not  superior  to  everyone 
else’s  ”.  I  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  Let  me  take 
rather  a  case  in  which,  without  seeming  in  my  own 
eyes  disloyal,  I  may  assume  that  the  King  really  has 
no  special  knowledge.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  King 
were  dealing  with  some  abstruse  and  dreary  scientific 
subject.  Let  me  suppose  him  announcing  a  solemn 
conviction  that  the  world  was  not  round  but  flat. 
What  would  follow?  The  experts — the  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  so  on — would  not  be  convinced; 
but  they  would  shift  uneasily,  repeating  to  themselves 
all  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  terrestrial 
rotundity,  lest  they  should  find  themselves  rushing  from 
their  stronghold  of  knowledge  into  a  loyal  fallacy.  And 
they  would  think  it  most  important  that  His  Majesty 
should  be  converted  to  the  right  view  :  with  all  possible 
deference  they  would  soon  be  submitting  that  inasmuch 
as  &c. ,  &c.  And  what  would  the  bulk  of  the  public  be 
thinking  ?  The  bulk  of  the  public,  as  you  know  well, 
would  be  saying  to  itself  that  really  the  world  did  look 
very  flat,  and  that  perhaps  their  pastors  and  masters 
had  been  wrong  all  the  time  in  likening  it  to  an  orange. 
Of  course,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  far  revived  the 
Georgian  tradition  of  his  title  as  to  come  forward  and 
infilially  insist  that  the  world  was  round,  he  might, 
if  he  were  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  rest,  keep  the  public 
in  a  state  of  agitated  dubiety.  Otherwise,  I  am  afraid, 
the  present  theory  of  the  globe  would  soon  be  held 
only  by  a  few  embarrassed  pedants.  Whenever  the 
expert  collides  with  the  popular  and  eminent  inexpert 
he  goes  lamentably  to  the  wall  :  the  public  will 
none  of  him.  The  public  will  listen  gladly  to  Lord 
Rosebery  on  statecraft,  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on 
strategy,  to  Mr.  Dan  Leno  on  the  esthetics  of  the 
music-hall,  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  on  yacht-racing.  But 
they  would  listen  not  less  gladly  to  Sir  Redvers  on 
statecraft,  to  Mr.  Leno  on  strategy,  to  Lord  Rosebery 
on  anything,  to  any  of  these  and  similar  personages 
on  anything  whatsoever.  What  the  leader-writers  of 
the  daily  press  think  about  statecraft  does  not  interest 
them  to  the  point  of  inducing  them  to  read  it ;  and 
the  “military  expert”  has  this  at  least  in  common  with 
“  the  soldier  ”,  that  what  he  says  “is  not  evidence  ”, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  No  man  must  hope  that  by 
giving  his  undivided  attention  to  any  one  subject  he 
will  be  able  to  affect  the  public  in  reference  to  that 
subject,  unless  he  have  the  added  grace  of  a  position  or 
a  personality  which  hypnotises  the  popular  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may',  by  turning  his  attention 
suddenly  to  some  other  subject,  and  loudly  giving  his 
views  on  it,  attract  to  himself  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  and  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence. 
I  have  said  that  the  public  does  not  care  whether  a 
man  be  talking  on  his  own  or  on  somebody  else’s 
subject.  i  hat  was  not  correct.  The  public  prefers 
that  he  talk  on  someone  else’s.  “  A  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
a  clergyman  ”,  whose  theology,  however  sound,  interests 
very  few  members  of  his  congregation,  may  make  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  press  by  denouncing  from  his  pulpit 
the  theatres  in  which  he  has  never  set  foot.  Conversely, 
an  actor,  whose  possibly  valuable  opinions  on  the  art 
of  acting  would  interest  very  few  people,  might,  if  he 
plunged  into  a  theological  controversy,  make  quite  a 
splash.  Dealing  with  things  remote  from  him,  a  man 
becomes  at  once  sensational,  affording  a  lurid  and 
attractive  contrast.  He  catches  at  once  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  public,  and  the  public  becomes  susceptible  to 
his  ideas.  The  expert,  plodding  steadily  forward  from 
his  fixed  canons,  is  not  interesting  at  all.  The  public 
knows  what  to  expect  from  him,  and  does  not  look  out 
for  it.  The  public  is  not,  for  instance,  going  to  read 
this  article.  But  if  I  were  suddenly  to  take  the  place 
of  D.  S.  M.  or  J.  F.  R.,  I  should  be  read  quite  enthusi¬ 
astically — for  a  week  or  two.  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rossyvera  House,  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 

9  December,  1901. 

Sir, — The  article  in  this  week’s  Saturday  Review 
entitled  “The  Absurdity  of  Sandhurst”  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  of  great  national  importance — the 
training  and  education  of  army  officers.  During  the 
past  two  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
bravery  of  the  British  officer  and  too  much  about  his 
stupidity,  carelessness,  and  apparent  lack  of  thinking 
powers.  No  one  would  venture  to  impugn  the  bravery 
of  our  officers,  but  their  stupidity  has,  on  occasions, 
been  appalling.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  concerning 
reform  at  the  War  Office,  but  not  much  about  reform¬ 
ing  the  education  and  training  of  officers.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  evils  which  need  repressing  are  the  pernicious 
methods  of  cram  and  the  too  exclusive  use  of 
the  examination  system.  Crammers  pass  a  great 
percentage  of  our  officers  into  Woolwich  and  Sand¬ 
hurst,  the  pupils  being  coached  at  their  establish¬ 
ments  for  one  or  two  years  There  is,  on  an  aver- 
age,  one  instructor  to  every  three  or  four  pupils. 
The  method  of  instruction  is  highly  parasitical. 
The  instructors  hammer  and  pound  the  same  set 
formulae,  the  same  threadbare  facts  into  their  pupils  for 
month  after  month.  They  save  the  latter  from  the 
unpleasant  effort  of  thought,  making  them  the  merest 
automata  in  their  hands.  Of  course  only  those  items  of 
knowledge  strictly  necessary  for  the  examination  are 
imparted  to  them.  The  desired  result  is  obtained,  but 


the  army  is  filled  with  officers  whose  thinking  powers 
have  been  dwarfed,  who  lack  originality,  and  have  no 
power  of  initiative.  They  have  been  crammed,  but  not 
educated.  Such  of  course  will  be  the  state  of  things  as 
long  as  examination  results  are  made  the  sole  test  of 
merit.  Another  evil  is  the  habit  which  many  officers 
have  of  regarding  their  profession  too  lightly,  as  one 
which  requires  the  performance  of  a  few  unpleasant 
duties  and  allows  the  rest  of  the  day  to  be  devoted  to 
pleasure.  The  profession  of  arms  should  be  taken 
more  seriously  and  regarded  as  one  worthy  of  a  man’s 
best  energy  and  thought.  Personal  strength  without 
brain  power  was  all  very  well  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
modern  warfare  requires  thought.  A  far  different  state 
of  things  obtains  in  the  navy  where  boys  enter  young 
and  are  carefully  trained  for  years. 

To  improve  the  education  of  officers,  the  Government 
should  establish  special  military  schools  to  which  boys 
who  intend  to  join  the  army  should  be  sent  when  they 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  There  they  should 
be  educated,  not  crammed,  until  they  are  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  being  taught  colloquial  French  and  German, 
mathematics,  good  practical  science  (not  the  useless 
geology  of  the  present  day),  history,  geography,  and 
English.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in  thinking 
independently,  in  taking  the  initiative,  and  filling  posts 
of  minor  responsibility.  Leisure  time  should  not  be 
devoted  to  the  unlimited  pursuit  of  comparatively 
useless  athletics,  but  should  be  partly  spent  in 
drill,  scouting,  and  other  pursuits  bearing  directly 
on  the  students’  future  profession.  When  the 
course  at  the  military  school  is  completed,  the 
student  should  pass  a  further  two  or  more  years  at  a 
military  college  where  the  course  of  instruction  is 
almost  limited  to  military  subjects.  Scholarships 
might  be  awarded  to  needy  students,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
mising,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  course  of 
training.  Marks  should  be  awarded  daily  to  the 
student  during  his  period  of  training  for  work  done, 
and  these  should  be  reckoned  in  with  the  marks 
obtained  at  the  final  examination.  Had  such  a  course 
of  instruction  been  adopted  years  ago  we  should  have 
heard  less  about  the  loss  of  convoys,  surprises,  and 
other  “regrettable  incidents”.  A  naval  officer  is  very 
carefully  trained  for  years  because  he  may  some  day 
have  to  command  an  ironclad,  so  why  should  not  army 
officers  be  educated  with  equal  care  ?  Regiments  and 
convoys  are,  in  their  way,  as  valuable  as  ironclads,  and 
their  loss  through  the  preventable  blunders  of  those  in 
command  is  a  waste  of  the  nation’s  blood  and  treasure. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  Cole. 


“BUNCOMBE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  9  December. 

Sir, — As  a  nation  we  are  not  popular  ;  of  that  all 
seem  assured.  It  is  understandable  that  nations  who 
have  no  war  on  hand  should  denounce  us  in  South 
Africa  for  our  concentration  camps  and  other  matters. 

That  the  Americans  should  do  so  when  they  too  have 
an  almost  similar  guerilla  war  going  on,  and  are  said 
to  have  established  concentration  camps  themselves,  is 
more  difficult  to  comprehend. 

When  we  remember  the  bloodthirsty  clause  in  the 
new  American  President’s  Address,  in  reference  to  the 
Filipinos,  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
meetings  in  favour  of  the  Boers  that  one  reads  of  as 
being  held  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  can  hoodwink  the 
American  public,  as  to  the  similarity  of  their  own 
position  to  that  of  those  whom  they  denounce. 

Can  it  be  that  both  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  composed  of  hypocrites  and  knaves,  or  is 
honesty  only  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  Latin  races  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sir, — The  adoption  of  arbitration  in  labour  disputes 
in  New  South  Wales — the  most  important  colony  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere — is  a  step  that  cannot  fail  to  be- 
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of  interest  to  many  social  students  here.  I  venture  to 
write  to  you  on  the  matter  because  the  New  South 
Wales  law  is  avowedly  based  upon  the  New  Zealand 
Arbitration  Act,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  slavish 
copy,  but  is  an  able  adaptation,  showing  originality  as 
well  as  care.  It  is  not  the  first  Arbitration  Act  tried 
in  the  continent  of  Australia.  Two  attempts  of  the 
kind  have  already  been  made  there.  The  first,  the 
South  Australian  law,  was  passed  just  seven  years  ago. 

L  nfoitunately  it  broke  down,  owing  to  a  technical  flaw, 
at  the  first  endeavour  made  to  use  it,  and  the  Parliament 
of  South  Australia  has  never  put  it  into  effective  shape. 
The  second  attempt  is  represented  by  a  West  Australian 
Act  passed  last  year.  That  is  a  pretty  close  copy  of 
the  New  Zealand  law,  but  at  present  has  not  been  made 
use  of ;  one  hears  rumours  of  technical  faults  in  its 
case  also. 

New  South  Wales  did  not  venture  to  follow  New 
Zealand  s  example  before  exhausting  other  expedients. 
It  tried  hard  to  set  up  an  optional  system  more  or 
less  resembling  the  English  Conciliation  Law,  and  to 
that  end  enacted  two,  if  not  three,  statutes  in  1891 
and  the  years  following.  They  have  proved  abortive, 
and  the  colony  has  in  the  last  ten  years  been  cursed 
with  more  labour  battles  than  any  other  of  the 
Australian  group.  Public  opinion  is  sick  of  these  con¬ 
flicts,  and  Parliament  at  Sydney  has  at  length  decided 
to  try  compulsion. 

The  New  Zealand  Law,  passed  seven  years  ago,  has 
been  in  active  and  constant  use  for  six  years  and  has 
undoubtedly  succeeded.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  lately  sent  from  New  South  Wales  to  investi¬ 
gate  it,  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  that.  It  was  passed 
with  three  objects.  The  first  was  to  put  an  end  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  second  was  to  substitute 
some  just  and  scientific  method  of  settling  the  differences 
between  organised  labour  and  capital,  and  therefore 
the  conditions  of  industry  which  are  the  eternal  cause 
of  these  differences.  The  third  object  was  to  rebuild 
trade  unionism  upon  a  new  basis  of  peace  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  employers.  All  these  objects  have  been  gained. 
For  six  years  there  has  been  no  strike  or  lock-out 
affecting  a  union.  The  only  labour  battles  have  been 
four  or  five  wretched  little  squabbles  affecting  handfuls 
of  unorganised  labourers,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Arbitration  Law.  By  a  series  of 
careful,  painstaking  and  minute  decisions  the  tribunals 
under  the  Arbitration  Act  have  laid  down  fair  labour 
conditions  for  nearly  all  the  organised  industries 
of  the  colony.  Not  only  are  the  factory  workers 
regulated  :  seamen,  timber-cutters,  coal-miners,  gold- 
miners,  the  transport  services  and  shop  assistants  are 
in  turn  being  dealt  with.  So  far  from  regulation 
interfering  with  the  colony’s  prosperity  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  the  last  six  years  have  probably  been  the 
most  prosperous  known  in  New  Zealand.  The  number 
of  the  factory  workers,  which  in  1895  was  29,000,  has 
grown  to  53,000  in  1901.  Trade  and  production  have 
made  correspondingly  rapid  progress.  Seven  years  ago 
unions  of  workpeople  perhaps  comprised  10,000  mem¬ 
bers.  To-day  they  probably  include  30,000.  The 
organisation  of  employers  though  not  so  rapid  is  going 
on.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  these  associa¬ 
tions,  for  union  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  things  of  the 
past  in  New  Zealand. 

You  will  ask  is  there  no  seamy  side  to  the  picture? 
Are  no  complaints  heard?  Yes,  many  complaints  are 
made  ;  but  all  of  them  are  directed  at  matters  of  detail. 
Employers  in  certain  districts  say  that  unions  in  their 
desire  to  get  trades  regulated  are  too  hasty  in  bringing 
cases  ;  or  they  grumble  at  the  methods,  or  personnel, 
of  certain  conciliation  boards.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  of  impatience  over  the  number  of  appeals  which 
go  from  the  lower  tribunals — called  conciliation  boards 
— to  the  central  Court  of  Arbitration.  Parliament  has 
lately  amended  the  law  so  as  to  allow  cases  to  be  taken 
past  the  boards  and  direct  to  the  Arbitration  Court  if 
either  party  so  desires.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  experiment  the  double  hearing  of 
the  more  difficult  cases  was  beneficial  though  tedious. 
The  success  of  the  Arbitration  Court  has  been,  I 
believe,  partly  due  to  the  preliminary  threshing  out  of  ! 
the  cases  before  the  conciliation  boards.  It  remains  to  , 


be  seen  whether  the  Arbitration  Court  will  always  be 
so  successful  now  that  cases  are  to  come  to  it  direct. 
I  express  no  opinion  on  the  point.  The  main  principle 
of  the  New  Zealand  Law  has  passed  beyond  the  region 
of  controversy.  Arbitration  is  accepted  as  a  permanent 
institution. 

After  carefully  watching  the  working  of  the  New 
Zealand  system,  the  framer  of  the  New  South  Wales 
law,  Mr.  Bernard  Wise,  has  decided  virtually  to  dispense 
with  inferior  and  local  tribunals.  Legislating  as  he  is 
for  a  colony  industrially  centralised  in  a  great  city,  he 
proposes  to  set  up  one  Court  of  Arbitration  consisting, 
like  that  of  New  Zealand,  of  a  Judge  and  two 
Assessors,  representing  capital  and  labour  respectively, 
and  armed  with  power  to  fine  or  imprison.  Strikes 
and  lock-outs  arising  out  of  any  matter  referred  to 
the  Court  are  to  be  illegal  and  punishable.  In  the 
one  colony  as  in  the  other,  the  Court  will  have  full 
power  to  stamp  out  sweating,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
done.  In  New  South  Wales  a  Court  dealing  with  a  case 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  any  trade  is  to  have 
power  to  lay  down  conditions  affecting  the  whole  trade. 
Its  fiat  is  to  be  called  “  the  common  rule  ”  of  the  trade. 
In  practice  the  New  Zealand  Court  has  been  doing  this 
in  districts  for  some  years,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  laid 
down  rules  affecting  a  whole  trade  throughout  the 
colony  in  one  decision,  though,  since  October  1900, 
it  has  had  power  to  do  so.  It  has  confined  itself  to 
regulate  a  trade,  district  by  district,  sometimes  varying 
its  award  according  to  the  economic  condition  of  each 
district.  New  Zealand,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  least 
centralised  of  the  Southern  Colonies. 

A  most  interesting  point  is  Mr.  Wise’s  adoption  of 
what  in  New  Zealand  is  called  “  the  preference  clause 
This  is  a  section  of  the  Act  givingthe  Arbitration  Court 
power,  at  its  discretion,  to  order  employers  when  en¬ 
gaging  men  to  give  a  preference  to  trade  unionists. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  this  is  a  compromise.  It  is 
an  escape  from  a  deadlock  which  eleven  years  ago 
brought  industry  to  a  standstill  in  half  a  dozen  colonies, 
and  threatened  in  one  or  two  of  them  to  convulse  society. 
The  great  series  of  strikes  amongst  seamen,  wharf 
labourers,  shearers  and  miners  in  1890  and  1891  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  refusal  of  unionists  to  work  with  non¬ 
union  men.  Public  opinion  showed  an  unmistakable 
repugnance  to  this  principle.  The  New  Zealand  Arbi¬ 
tration  Court  solved  the  difficulty  by  granting  unionists 
|  a  preference  in  certain  industries — where  their  numbers 
were  strong — but  at  the  same  time  forcing  them  to  open 
their  unions  to  all  competent  workmen  prepared  to  join 
them  on  payment  of  the  nominal  entrance  fee  of  five 
shillings.  Moreover,  unions  registered  under  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  become  corporate  bodies  able  to  sue  and  be 
1  sued.  Thus,  while  they  cannot  strike,  the  old  exclusive 
policy  is  impossible.  Nor  are  they  tempted  to  limit  their 
output ;  that  would  be  evidence  against  them  the  next 
time  they  appeared  before  the  Arbitration  Court.  It  is 
j  to  their  interest  to  make  business  as  profitable  as 
possible,  so  as  to  increase  their  chance  of  getting  the 
Court  to  give  them  a  rise  of  wages  or  some  other  con¬ 
cession.  On  the  other  hand  employers  have  no  longer 
any  special  object  in  preferring  non-union  men  ;  they 
have  to  pay  them  the  same  wages  as  unionists  and 
the  one  class  are  no  more  likely  to  strike  than  the 
other. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  experiment  which  social 
students  in  England  can  afford  to  watch  from  afar  with¬ 
out  anger  or  contempt.  The  New  Zealand  experience 
has  proved  that  a  law,  which  at  its  introduction 
seemed  unthinkable,  can  be  worked  with  almost 
complete  success  for  a  series  of  years  in  an  orderly, 
educated,  prosperous  British  colony.  It  has  not  yet 
proved  more  than  that.  The  machinery  and  many  of  the 
details  of  the  measure  are  still  subjects  of  controversy. 
They  have  had  to  be  amended  again  and  again.  The 
unexpected  has  happened  more  than  once.  From  the 
first,  success  or  failure  has  largely  turned  on  the 
character  of  the  law’s  administrators  and  the  support 
given  it  by  public  opinion.  These  points  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  chances  of  Mr.  Wise’s 
law  and  of  any  extension  of  the  bold  experiment  to 
other  countries. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  P.  Reeves. 
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CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dulwich,  2  December,  1901. 

Sir, — Unless  it  turns  out  that  the  trans-continental 
railroads  completely  dominate  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  new  treaty  abrogating  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  will  be  accepted  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote,  but  there  are  also  many  men  in  the  States  who 
declare  that  an  American  canal  must  be  the  same  as 
American  territory  in  a  United  States  sense  ;  already 
we  hear  mutterings  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  must 
cover  American  trade  as  well  as  American  territory. 
However  that  may  be  in  the  future,  England  is  well  rid 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  so  long  as  equal  trade 
rights  in  the  canal  are  guaranteed.  The  only  unfor¬ 
tunate  part  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
It  represents  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  all  men  that 
unless  the  treaty  were  abrogated  they  would  of  their 
own  initiative  declare  its  abrogation  irrespective  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  their  own  Executive,  the  Golden  Rule, 
or  anyone  in  particular.  Of  course  the  Constitution 
does  not  empower  the  Senate  to  do  any  such  thing, 
and  the  only  result  would  have  been  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  railroads  and  the  professional  politicians, 
allowing  the  question  to  become  the  football  of  party 
politics  with  the  snap  to  it  of  a  rebuff  to  England.  Of 
the  heroic  part  their  threat  was  a  safe  investment,  as 
no  civilised  man  would  contemplate  a  war  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  freedom  to  use  the 
canal  on  equal  terms  is  altogether  a  different  matter, 
and  as  that  appears  to  be  secured  this  country  is  well 
out  of  it. 

Although  England  is  to  be  congratulated,  it  is  a 
different  thing  with  regard  to  Canada.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  affected  us  directly  to  a  limited  extent 
only,  but  with  a  boundary  line  of  over  4,000  miles  the 
growing  intolerance  of  the  Senate  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  At  present  we  have  an  open  difference  with 
regard  to  the  line  on  the  Alaskan  side.  In  the  days 
gone  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  signed  a 
certain  treaty  long  before  either  of  them  knew  anything 
about  the  country  in  question,  and  undertook  to  settle 
the  frontier  between  what  is  now  the  United  States 
through  their  subsequent  purchase  of  Alaska,  and 
Canada  through  the  subsequent  creation  of  our 
Dominion.  Of  course  they  made  a  mess  of  it. 
Our  Canadian  Government  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  settlement.  The  United  States  declare 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  important  port  of 
Skagway,  and  this  they  will  not  submit  to  arbitration, 
Golden  Rule  or  no  Golden  Rule.  On  the  other  hand 
Canada  is  prepared  to  lay  the  treaty  (one  in  which 
neither  she  nor  the  United  States  were  originally 
contracting  parties)  on  the  table  for  definition  and  for 
the  delineation  of  the  boundary.  It  appears  that  this 
port  of  Skagway  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  sea 
known  as  the  Linn  Canal  is  the  only  available  terminus 
for  our  northern  railway  to  the  Klondike  and  all  that 
part  of  our  country  ;  this  port  the  United  States  hold 
to-day  by  force.  They  collect  United  States  duties 
there.  To  be  deprived  of  so  much  of  our  coastline  is 
bad  enough,  but  that  our  only  outlet  for  our  northern 
country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
under  disputed  title  and  arbitration  refused  (unless  this 
particular  port  is  conceded)  lessens  the  value  of  Mr. 
Hay’s  rhetoric  on  the  Golden  Rule. 

So  far  from  the  position  maintained  by  the  United 
States  regarding  Skagway  being  suggestive  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  we  Canadians  look  upon  it  as  more 
suggestive  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  port  must 
always  be  of  more  importance  to  us  than  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  this  sea  arm  does  extend  a  sufficient 
distance  into  our  country  to  give  us  a  free  port  of  our 
own  by  right,  it  materially  assists  our  development. 
This  we  are  ready  to  arbitrate,  and  this  is  what  they 
refuse. 

That  two  men  may  honestly  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  a  boundary  line,  the  subject  of  such  a 
treaty  as  the  one  under  consideration,  is  perfectly 
natural,  but  for  one  to  hold  a  position  by  force  and 
refuse  arbitration  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  on  the 


other  pose  before  the  world  as  representative  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Yours,  &c. 

Canadian. 


BOER  METHODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Duke  Street,  S.  James’s,  S.W. 

4  December,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  the  question  of  the  “mur¬ 
derous  ”  behaviour  of  the  Boers,  will  you  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  if  “  Norm  ”  believes  the  charges  which  he 
specifies  under  the  headings  “  A  ”  “  B  ”  “  C  ”,  he  should 
remember  that  he  is  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
His  Majesty’s  Army,  who  generally  contend  that  the 
war  has  been  humanely  conducted  by  the  South  African 
burghers  ;  he  should  remember  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  civilised  world  considers  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  transgressed  the  laws  of  humanity  in  arming 
the  natives,  in  the  indiscriminate  burning  of  farms  and 
in  the  execution  of  those,  who,  by  the  accident  of 
birth-locality  alone,  are  British  subjects — and  therefore 
rebels — but  who,  by  ties  of  blood,  religion,  language 
and  sympathy,  are  essentially  Dutch. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  stories  of  the  cruelty  of 
our  own  soldiers  resting  upon  quite  as  flimsy  founda¬ 
tions  have  obtained  credence  upon  the  Continent :  all 
the  foreign  correspondents  who  were  with  the  Boers 
pretend  that  our  Lancers  at  Elandslaagte  deliberately 
killed  the  wounded,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Boers  had 
an  unaccountably  vindictive  feeling  towards  this  branch 
of  our  service  ;  the  Dutch  papers,  during  the  early 
j  stages  of  the  war,  teemed  with  instances  of  the  so- 
j  called  abuse  of  the  white  flag  by  the  English. 

Considering  that  the  Boer  army  is  simply  a  collection 
of  individuals,  unrestrained  by  discipline,  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  the  responsibility  which,  apart  from  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics,  might  sway  commanders  towards 
humanity  and  honour,  the  general  conduct  of  the  Boers 
has  been  admirable :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
similar  collection  of  citizens  of  any  great  town  in 
Europe  would  have  displayed  as  much  moderation. 

As  to  the  question  of  expanding  bullets,  accusations 
under  this  heading  should  be  delicately  handled  or  they 
|  may  come  home  to  roost ;  how  many  dervishes  does 
J  “Norm”  suggest  that  our  army  murdered  in  the 
Soudan,  at  a  time  when  our  troops  u7ere  firing  nothing 
but  “dum-dums”?  At  the  Hague  Conference  our 
representative  alone  protested  against  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  expanding  bullets  and  it  was  always  understood 
that  when  the  Mark  IV.  ammunition  was  withdrawn 
in  South  Africa,  it  was  because  it  was  detrimental  to 
the  bores  of  the  rifles.  History  has  condemned  most 
wars  of  conquest  as  unjust  and  cruel,  and  the  Boers 
are  surely  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard 
which  we  English  would  claim,  if  fighting  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  white  cliffs  for  the  existence  of 
our  nation  ;  and,  while  the  Boers  are  contending  for  just 
as  lofty  an  ideal,  the  jarring  sentiments  expressed  by 
“  Norm  ”  are  not  calculated  to  promote  that  much-to- 
be-desired  kindlier  feeling  between  Dutch  and  British, 
imperative  to  the  future  good  government  of  South 
Africa. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Hervey  de  Montmorency. 

[We  commend  our  correspondent’s  attention  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  two  last  reports.  He  will  probably  think 
their  publication  ill-timed. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Howard  Association,  London. 

Sir, — Special  skill,  in  the  substitution  of  imagination 
for  reality,  has  recently  been  displayed  by  several  writers 
purporting  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  “  Humanitarians  ”, 
and  usually  over  anonymous  signatures,  who  have 
attacked  the  Howard  Association  and  not  always  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner. 

A  letter  appears  in  your  Review  charging  the 
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Howard  Association  with  opposing  the  “  Prison  Act 
of  1898”  ;  whereas  it  had  long  advocated  the  principal 
features  of  that  measure  with  the  particular  exception 
of  an  undue  relaxation  of  the  previous  separation 
of  prisoners  from  mutual  contamination.  That  change 
is  now  officially  stated,  in  the  report  just  issued 
by  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  to  have  been 
attended  by  unfavourable  results.  Thus  the  Governor 
of  Leicester  Gaol  describes  it  as  “  an  un??iitigated  evil”. 
Other  governors  complain  of  its  tending  to  facilitate 
crime.  The  Howard  Association  has  opposed  the 
“ solitary ”,  as  distinct  from  the  “ separate ”  system. 
And  in  this  it  precisely  follows  the  course  so  strongly 
advocated  by  Mrs.  Fry,  whose  biographers  remark — • 
“Confinement  which  excluded  from  the  vicious,  but 
allowed  of  frequent  intercourse  with  sober  and  well- 
conducted  persons,  would  have  been,  in  her  view, 
perfect.” 

Again,  your  correspondent  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
Howard  Association  has  protested  against  the  brutality 
of  floggings  with  the  “  cat  ”,  though  it  believes  that  in 
the  case  of  savage  and  indecent  ruffians  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  birching  or  whipping  may  be  a  real  benefit 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Then,  too,  we  are  charged  with  recommending 
“usually  a  double  penalty”  for  habitual  offenders. 
This  is  entirely  misleading  ;  for,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  short  previous  sentence,  we  have  emphatically 
shown  the  unwise  tendency  of  any  rapid  or  violent 
increase  of  sentences.  But  we  most  decidedly  advocate 
a  system  of  certain  but  very  gradual  cumulation,  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  combatting  those  habitual  mis¬ 
demeanants,  as  well  as  those  professional  criminals, 
whose  present  too  frequent  impunity  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  so  forcibly  deplores  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”. 

I  remain,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

William  Tallack. 


CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  E.C.,  24  November,  1901. 

Sir, — The  acute  and  witty  critic,  who  in  your  columns 
reviewed  the  case  of  Architects  v.  The  Committee  in 
the  matter  of  Liverpool  Cathedral,  reached  a  conclusion 
based  on  a  well-known  model  of  advice : — To  those 
about  to  build  a  twentieth-century  cathedral  he  says  in 
effect,  “Don’t”.  But  the  deduction  is  one  which 
neither  churchmen  nor  architects  will  tolerate.  No 
doubt  on  the  premises  he  so  skilfully  arranges  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  only  too  obvious.  The  Committee  cry  for 
the  moon,  when  they  think  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  to  be 
found  in  architects’  portfolios.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
definition.  While  a  learned  American  professor  would 
narrow  “  Gothic  ”  to  the  style  of  Amiens  and  Mr.  Robert 
Gladstone  pins  his  faith  on  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is 
clear  that  such  is  no  more  to  be  got  from  portfolios  of 
designs  than  a  Raffaele  can  be  ordered  from  the  South 
Kensington  Schools.  However,  Mr.  Graham  Jackson 
more  generously  would  call  “Gothic”  the  reasonable 
English  building  that  is  suited  to  our  purposes  and 
climate,  untainted  by  Palladianism — and  shall  I  add 
Puginism  ?  I  think  your  critic  has  too  lightly  dismissed 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  this  definition. 

At  any  rate  in  making  his  points  he  makes  consider¬ 
able  assumptions  He  considers  the  Committee  justified 
in  asking  for — even  when  they  cannot  get — “  Gothic  ” 
because  that  style  in  English  eyes  makes  a  religious 
effect,  “by  religious  effect  in  architecture  being  meant 
a  combination  of  solemnity  with  mystery  ”.  But  why 
this  limited  meaning?  Might  not  religion  just  as 
surely  find  its  note,  say,  in  joy  and  peace?  Has  not 
too  religious  effect  been  found  in  brightness  and  energy  ? 
Indeed,  Gothic  genius  exhibited  itself  specially  in  these 
last  qualities,  not  in  solemnity  and  mystery,  which 
came  by  the  way,  and,  indeed,  out  of  the  way  of  genuine 
Gothic  expression.  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  Greek, 
and  Egyptian  buildings  have  all  been  solemn  and 
mysterious  on  occasion  and  in  the  several  spirits  of 
their  arts.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  then,  that  a  style,  not 


Gothic,  might  in  twentieth-century  building  become 
religious  on  occasion? 

But  “vanity  of  vanities”  says  your  critic,  “all  the 
styles  of  church  architecture  are  exhausted”.  Surely  a 
one-eyed  dictum  asserting  itself  in  the  city  of  the  blind  ! 
May  we  not  open  both  eyes  and  see  how  it  is  no  more 
true  now  than  when  Gothic  churches  were  still  to 
make  ?  New  architecture  is  naturally  inconceivable 
until  it  is  built  ;  but  new  style,  far  from  being  impossi¬ 
ble,  must  inevitably  grow  up  under  new  conditions  and 
materials  of  building.  Seeing  that  all  ancient  styles, 
Classic  or  Gothic,  have  been  founded  on  the  capacities  of 
timber  and  stone  and  brick,  clearly  the  spacing  of  their 
supports  and  the  management  of  their  openings  have 
come  from  the  limitations  of  these  materials.  Steel 
and  concrete  can  discard  such  limitations  and  make 
spannings  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Now  the  building 
of  a  great  church  is  in  its  essence  a  matter  of  spanning. 
It  is  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  it  will  for  long  allow 
its  essential  to  be  cramped  by  ancient  formulae. 

What  has  prevented  a  church  development  of  con¬ 
struction  has  been  solely  our  architectural  method. 
For  two  centuries  architects  have  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  and  tried  to  make  building  grow  out  of 
styles.  Into  the  cart  has  been  heaped  now  this  style, 
and  now  that,  but  no  progress  is  possible  till  building 
takes  its  true  place  as  the  motive  force.  Might  not 
the  Committee  of  Liverpool  Cathedral  start  the  move¬ 
ment  by  building  for  once  to  the  purpose  in  hand  ? 
Instead  of  spending  their  time  looking  through  port¬ 
folios,  they  might  go  to  work  definitely  to  formulate 
their  cathedral — decide  what  are  to  be  its  functions  ; 
what  its  size  ;  what  its  accessories  and  arrangements. 
Then,  being  sure  of  their  purpose  in  their  cathedral, 
they  could  go  to  the  constructing  architect  to  build  it 
as  well  as  it  can  be,  as  durably,  as  shapely  for  the 
purpose.  And  seeing  the  purpose  is  religious,  so  will 
the  building  be,  and  a  new  religious  style  of  necessity 
be  achieved. 

There  has  been  Christian  building  for  some  seventeen 
centuries,  and  in  only  five  has  this  been  in  Gothic  :  and 
those  five  centuries  were  not  exactly  those  which  the 
English  Church  considers  of  purest  faith.  Indeed  the 
sacerdotal  pretension  to  temporal  magnificence,  which 
found  expression  in  the  luxury  of  either  Cologne  or 
S.  Peter’s  and  clings  inevitably  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  church  adornment,  can  in 
the  twentieth-century  building  only  mock  the  piety  of 
our  intentions.  As  a  superfluous  splendour,  and  as  an 
outworn  pretence,  both  Classic  and  Gothic  style  are 
in  our  churches  irreligious. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  S.  Prior. 

[If  brightness  and  energy  are  the  same  thing  as 
religion  or  the  essence  of  it,  and  Gothic  really  expresses 
brightness  and  energy,  why  then- — ? 

If  the  emotionally  expressive  elements  in  architecture 
have  been  discovered  quite  accidentally  (by  builders 
engaged  in  spanning)  is  that  a  reason  against  making 
use  of  the  discovery  ? 

Does  the  possibility  of  making  “  spannings  hitherto 
undreamed  of”  (with  steel)  really  open  a  new  age  to 
the  church  builder  if  the  human  voice  does  not  increase 
its  range  in  the  same  ratio,  or  for  that  matter  the 
human  size  ?  We  seem  to  have  reached  a  superhuman 
scale  already  in  S.  Peter’s. 

If  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  fit  construc¬ 
tion  to  design,  it  is  surely  leaving  the  horse  out  alto¬ 
gether  to  expect  design  to  come  of  itself  out  of  a 
specification.  If  the  “purpose”  formulated  includes 
only  accommodation,  lighting  &c.,  an  abominably  ugly 
building  would  serve  it  as  well  as  a  beautiful.  But  of 
course  the  horse  trots  in  again  from  the  horizon  in  the 
word  “  shapely”.  If  shapeliness,  or  more  than  shape¬ 
liness,  religious  expression  is  a  great  part  of  the 
“  purpose”,  the  question  of  style  is  upon  us,  as  hungry 
as  ever.  No  doubt  if  there  is  a  definitely  ascertained 
point  at  which,  in  England,  “  shapeliness  ”  becomes 
impiety,  cadit  qusestio  or  indeed  cathedra.  —  D.  S.  M.] 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

( After  M.  Rostand.) 

OME  all  good  little  children,  and  listen  to  my 
lay  ; 

A  friend  has  just  reminded  me  we’re  close  on 
Christmas  Day  ; 

So,  since  (thank  Heaven)  the  English  and  the  Boers 
are  fighting  still, 

I  bring  my  little  song  of  peace,  my  tribute  of  good 
will. 

Now  it’s  true  the  average  Briton  is  a  beast  I  can't  abide, 

His  speech  is  rude,  his  wits  are  thick,  and  thicker 
still  his  hide ; 

Yet  in  my  heart  full  well  I  know  that,  though  the 
British  cad 

Is  hateful  to  a  Frenchman’s  soul,  the  Boer  is  twice 
as  bad. 

But  never  mind  ;  the  Boer’s  a  coarse  unliterary  brute; 

He  cannot  read  my  poems,  but,  thank  goodness,  he 
can  shoot  ; 

We  weren’t  particularly  keen  ourselves  to  take  the 
floor, 

But  the  Boer  has  done  it  for  us  ;  three  cheers  for 
brother  Boer  ! 

There’s  Kitchener,  who  now  “retreats  along  the 
valleys  blue  ”  ; 

I  somehow  think  that  isn’t  what  he  always  used 
to  do, 

When  last  we  Frenchmen  heard  his  name — 1  won’t 
say  where  or  when  : — 

I  must  confess  I’ve  never  liked  Lord  Kitchener  since 
then. 

And  now  these  British  fiends  have  done  what  ne’er 
was  done  before  ; 

They  had  to  burn  a  lot  of  farms,  for  war,  we  know,  is 
war  ; 

I  don’t  complain  of  that,  of  course  ;  it’s  what  we  all 
must  do  ; 

But  they  tried  to  save  the  people  : — that  is  absolutely 
new  ! 

Not  thus  did  our  great  Emperor  :  he  didn’t  even  try  ; 

No  :  when  Napoleon  burnt  a  farm,  he  left  the  folk  to 
die  ; 

I  think  I  see  his  scornful  frown,  his  quick,  im¬ 
patient  stamp, 

If  he’d  been  ever  asked  to  start  a  concentration 
camp ! 

So,  while  the  Boer  continues  to  paint  the  country  red 

His  wife  sits  snug  in  British  tents,  and  eats  the 
Briton’s  bread  : 

And  she’s  free  to  let  her  children  be,  as  they  have 
always  been, 

A  mass  of  filth  ;  and,  when  they’re  ill,  she  takes  and 
paints  them  green. 

Of  course  they  die,  no  wonder  !  and  so,  you  see,  it’s 
plain 

You  ought  to  hate  the  Englishman,  because  he  tried 
in  vain 

To  feed  them  and  to  save  them  :  and,  as  I  said 
before, 

Down  with  perfidious  Albion  !  Three  cheers  for 
brother  Boer  ! 


REVIEWS. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  DEVITALISED. 

“  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.”  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate.  1901.  21s. 

HE  truth  of  the  Shakespearian  observation  that  the 
labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain  could  not  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  this  book.  It  is  moreover 
so  well  done  that  it  throws  doubt  on  that  other 
venerable  maxim  as  to  doing  things  for  oneself  better 
than  others  can  do  them  for  us.  Mr.  Spencer  has  found 
in  Mr.  Collins  what  Bentham  found  in  M.  Dumont,  a 
disciple  who  is  in  love  with  the  very  mass  of  his  work 
as  mass,  and  finds  a  fascination  in  it  that  compels  him 
to  try  how  far  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  manageable  bulk. 
He  began  by  indexing  it :  a  self-imposed  tax  as  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  over  which  he  spent  several  years. 
After  this  preliminary  gymnastic  he  proceeded  to  make 
this  epitome  of  the  “Synthetic  Philosophy”  itself,  and 
the  result  is  before  us ;  a  volume  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages  which  stands  for  about  as  many 
thousands  of  the  original  work.  We  have  the  com¬ 
pendium  therefore  in  one  volume  of  the  greatest  work 
produced  by  one  man  in  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
is  speaking  quantitatively,  if  it  were  measured  in  square 
feet  or  weighed  like  the  Greek  dramatists  in  the 
“  Clouds  ”.  And  this  must  not  be  taken  as  meant  in  a 
depreciatory  sense  because  whatever  may  be  the  per¬ 
manent  value  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  life-work  as  a  philosophy, 
it  is  at  least  a  record  of  the  kind  of  thinking  most  in 
vogue  during  last  century.  It  is  moreover  itself  a  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  contribution  made 
to  that  thought  during  the  same  period.  Undoubtedly 
however  Mr.  Collins  has  instinctively  felt  that  the 
evolutionary  process  which  forms  the  key  to  the  phil¬ 
osophy  would  work  out  a  much  to  be  desired  simplicity 
of  form,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  printed  matter  in 
which  the  philosophy  is  enshrined,  or  buried  as  we 
might  almost  say. 

The  difficulty  of  reading  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  lie  in 
the  quality  of  his  work  but  in  its  quantity,  and 
in  the  perplexing  way  in  which  the  various  editions 
of  his  bulky  tomes  have  happened.  No  philosopher 
who  has  given  himself  up  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  universe  was  ever  less  difficult  to  read.  For  one 
thing  there  is  little  metaphysic,  for  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
a  metaphysician,  and  in  fact  he  makes  our  first  steps 
facile  by  assuring  us  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Somewhere 
in  the  background  is  the  Absolute  which  you  are  told 
will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  trying  to  understand  ; 
all  the  rest  is  Science,  the  physical  and  biological 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  is  said  to  have  declared  that  all  he  knew  of  science 
he  had  learned  from  John  Stuart  Mill’s  chapters  on 
Inductive  Logic.  So  Mr.  Spencer,  with  a  far  wider 
range  of  scientific  illustration  and  with  more  exact 
knowledge  than  Mill,  might  be  utilised  if  a.  collec¬ 
tion  of  scientific  passages,  apart  from  the  abstract 
propositions,  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  intelligent 
reader  who  likes  to  know,  for  example,  about  savages’ 
views  of  ghosts  and  dreams,  or  their  primitive  customs, 
but  would  rather  have  them  apart  from  theories  of  the 
growth  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  or  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  sense.  Mr.  Spencer  has  himself  done 
something  like  this  in  one  of  the  best,  if  the  least 
ambitious,  of  all  his  books,  the  “Study  of  Sociology  ”. 
Unfortunately  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Collins’  Compendium  it  cannot  be  said  that  read¬ 
ableness  is  amongst  them.  As  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
less  critical  than  synthetic,  and  has  always  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  those  who  have  dealt  in  any  way  with  his 
work,  it  is  well  to  know  that  this  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  own 
opinion. 

We  are  afraid  we  must  say  he  damns  Mr.  Collins’ 
work  with  rather  faint  praise,  and  with  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  that  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
disciples  which  makes  masters  often  so  trying.  It  is 
1  very  natural  that  Mr.  Spencer  should  shrink  a  little 
from  seeing  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  organism  which  he 
has  clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  concrete 
scientific  illustrations  we  have  mentioned.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  anxious  that,  while  Mr.  Collins’  Compendium  should 
1  be  read,  the  student  should  read  one  section  only  at  a  time 
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and  himself  seek  illustrative  cases  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  And  where  else  could  he  find  them  so  well 
as  in  the  “  Synthetic  Philosophy  ”  at  large  ?  Further  Mr. 
Spencer  remarks  that  divested  as  they  are  of  all  illus¬ 
trative  matter  these  abstracts  of  chapters  and  sections 
do  not  suffice  to  give  vivid  and  definite  conceptions  ; 
but  that  the  undeveloped  conceptions  they  give  prepare 
the  way  for  those  developed  ones  to  be  obtained  by 
reading  the  chapters  and  sections  themselves.  Criticism 
could  not  be  more  pertinent,  and  we  are  afraid  it 
suggests  that  whatever  gratification  the  work  may  I 
have  had  for  Mr.  Collins  personally  he  has  only 
made  one  dull  book  out  of  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  ones.  But  what  seems  Mr.  Spencer’s  cruellest 
stroke  is  the  epitome  which  he  gives  made  by  himself 
for  an  American  friend  some  years  ago,  to  show  that 
“the  epitome  in  one  volume  which  Mr.  Collins  has 
made  of  matter  occupying  ten  volumes  may  be  itself 
epitomised  in  three  pages — of  course  in  a  series  of 
highly  abstract  propositions  ”.  We  should  think  so  ! 
If  one  has  read  intelligently  the  “Synthetic  Philosophy”, 
or  is  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  modern 
science  and  speculation,  they  are  quite  intelligible  as  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  great  work,  but  only  in 
that  case  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  with  a  little  more 
allowance  for  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Compendium.  What 
we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  it  is  not  an  introduction 
to  the  philosophy  but  a  summary  for  those  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  original  subject  matter. 

It  is  both  a  great  deal  too  late  and  a  good  deal  too 
soon  to  say  much  of  the  value  of  this  subject  matter. 
Present  opinion  is  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  under¬ 
estimate  its  influence  on  current  thought,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  in  many  respects  Mr.  Spencer’s 
views  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
thought  of  the  period  through  which  he  has  lived  than 
to  be  shaping  it  for  the  future.  The  purely  scientific 
and  positive  conception  of  the  universe,  the  philosophy 
which  ignored  or  superciliously  waved  aside  the  meta¬ 
physical  and  the  spiritual  as  superfluous  assumptions 
for  the  purposes  of  knowledge,  has  receded  somewhat 
into  the  background  in  presence  of  a  revival  of  idealism. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  the  prophet  of  the  earlier  period.  It  was 
he  who  first  thought  of  applying  the  physical  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  political,  social,  and 
ethical  theory.  That  is  his  greatest  original  idea  :  and 
the  intensity,  industry  and  learning  with  which  he 
developed  it  have  won  him  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  ideas  to  be  found  in 
his  books,  apart  from  those  which  he  has  developed 
and  systematised,  are  not  the  great  fruitful  ideas  of 
original  genius.  He  knows  more  about  evolution  than 
Darwin  knew,  but  he  discovered  no  law  comparable  to 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  even  after  all  deduction 
has  been  made  from  its  comprehensiveness.  When 
one  wonders  at  times  why  he  should  be  so  fiercely 
individualist,  and  express  so  much  scorn  of  the  action 
of  the  state,  the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  he  began 
his  work  at  a  time  when  individualism  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  doctrine  in  politics  and  economics.  And  this 
hostility  is  none  the  less  because  he  recognises  that  the 
tendency  at  present  is  towards  “  a  progressive  merging 
of  the  life  of  the  unit  in  the  life  of  the  aggregate  ”  and  the 
spread  of  socialistic  theories.  Yet  paradoxical  though 
it  may  appear,  one  cannot  open  a  book  on  socialism  with¬ 
out  learning  that  Spencer’s  influence  has  contributed 
very  much  to  this  result.  While  Mr.  Spencer  sees  in 
socialism  the  deterioration  of  the  race  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  “the  degraded  and  unfit”,  socialism  replies 
that  in  our  present  society  the  degraded  and  unfit  are 
being  unnecessarily  produced  from  day  to  day  in  the 
process  of  competition,  and  that  it  is  the  object  of 
socialism  to  prevent  this  detrition  of  humanity.  In  the 
opinion  of  socialists  socialism  and  Spencerism  are  not 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  Mr.  Spencer’s 
antagonism  merely  appears  to  be  the  result  of  his  own 
temperament  and  early  environment. 


A  DESICCATED  GLADSTONE. 

“The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.”  By  Herbert 
W.  Paul.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  iqoi.  75.  6 d. 

MR.  HERBERT  PAUL  is  an  experienced  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  an  accomplished  man  of 


letters.  It  is  therefore  the  more  astonishing  that 
he  should  have  made  such  a  literary  faux  pas  as 
to  give  to  the  public  an  expanded  article  from  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  under  the  title  of 
“The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone”.  The  genesis 
of  this  biography,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  frankly 
told  us  by  the  author  in  his  preface.  The  article  for 
the  Dictionary  was  by  the  inexorable  law  of  space 
reduced  to  a  third  of  its  original  size,  but  the  publishers 
“were  then  good  enough  to  suggest  that  it  should 
appear  as  it  originally  stood  in  a  volume  of  its  own. 
They  considered  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  work  of 
reference  for  politicians  or  students  of  history.  It  is  a 
dry  unadorned  narrative  of  facts  with  their  appropriate 
dates,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  a  formal  life  of  Mr. 
Gladstone”.  A  stylist  like  Mr.  Paul  should  leave  the 
journeyman-work  of  literature  to  other  pens  :  for  in 
truth  this  volume  is  not  deep  or  full  enough  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  students  of  history,  while  the 
hunter  after  mere  dates  and  facts  will  go  to  the 
article  in  the  Dictionary.  There  are  no  traces  of 
Mr.  Paul’s  caustic  wit  and  great  literary  resources 
in  this  crowded  catalogue  of  events,  which  is  not 
what  we  understand  by  biography,  for  neither  Mr. 
Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Paul  speaks  to  us.  There  is  neither 
portraiture  nor  comment.  We  should  except  from  this 
criticism  the  last  chapter,  called  “  The  Closing  Years”, 
in  which  we  get  several  true  touches  of  the  biographic 
art,  as  for  instance  this.  “  He  approached  moral 
questions  rather  as  a  clergyman  than  as  a  layman, 
and  in  dealing  with  individuals  he  wanted  the  tact 
which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  assemblies.”  That 
is  a  subtle  but  sound  judgment  of  character.  Happy 
too  is  the  sentence,  “his  personal  enemies,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  political  opponents,  were  those 
who  did  not  know’  him  ”.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Paul  that  “  no  English  statesman  has  been  more  fer¬ 
vently  adored  or  more  intensely  hated  than  Gladstone  ”. 
Except  by  the  anonymous  letter-writers  who  address 
their  foul  effusions  to  every  kind  of  public  man, 
we  do  not  think  that  Gladstone  was  ever  “in¬ 
tensely  hated  ”  by  any  considerable  section  of  his 
countrymen.  Rather  is  Gladstone’s  career  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Macaulay’s  contention  that  so  far  from  the 
masses  being  fickle  to  their  favourites  they  are  irration¬ 
ally  loyal  to  them  ;  only  they  so  often  make  a  wrong 
selection.  In  Egypt,  in  Ireland,  in  South  Africa,  we 
have  had  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  Gladstone’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  over  his  countrymen.  There  is  not  a  public 
question  on  which  Gladstone  did  not  change  his  views  ; 
yet  to  the  end  he  was  never  accused  of  unworthy 
motives.  Disraeli  on  the  contraiywas  never  personally 
popular  with  the  masses  though  he  advocated  causes 
which  were  popular  :  his  posthumous  popularity  is  due 
to  the  discovery  that  his  principles  were  sound.  But 
this  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  Mr.  Paul’s  book  the  occasion, 
for  an  examination  of  Gladstone’s  career,  or  its  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  his  great  rival.  Mr.  John  Morley 
is  knowm  to  be  at  work  on  the  life  of  Gladstone,  and  we 
are  content  to  wait.  Mr.  Morley’s  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  task  are  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Paul’s,  and  he 
enjoyed,  what  Mr.  Paul  did  not,  the  personal  intimacy 
and  unreserved  confidence  of  the  great  statesman.  For 
Mr.  Paul’s  reputation  we  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  tempted  by  a  publisher  to  rush  in  where  only  the 
Barnett  Smiths  do  not  fear  to  tread. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland.”  By  Bertram 
Mitford.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  has  not  placed 
before  himself  the  central  notion  he  means  to  convey.  He 
has  found  himself  doubtful  how  to  choose  between  two 
equally  attractive  bundles  of  hay  ;  one,  the  evolution  of 
a  superior  kind  of  boys’  Christmas  story,  of  the  sort  in 
which  you  know  that  the  dashing  hero  will  no  sooner 
have  finished  a  deadly  combat  with  an  exceptionally 
fierce  tiger  than  he  will  have  to  begin  fighting  all  over 
again  with  a  fearful  boa-constrictor ;  the  other,  the 
redemption  of  the  character  of  a  good  man  once  gone 
wrong.  Unlike  the  ass  of  Buridan,  Mr.  Mitford  chooses 
both  bundles,  and  the  result  is  incongruity.  Excellently 
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drawn  as  Hilary  Blachland  himself  is,  it  is  difficult 
entirely  to  sympathise  with  a  person  who,  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  penalties  involved  by  a  decision  of 
the  divorce  court,  crowds  into  a  few  months  most  of 
the  adventures  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  Menne’s  Scouts, 
including  a  surprising  encounter  with  a  serpent  and  a 
death-struggle  in  a  raging  torrent  with  a  Matabele 
chieftain.  Hilary  Blachland  is  too  heroic  ;  he  is  not 
content  with  one  deed  of  heroism,  but  he  does  deeds 
of  heroism  again  and  again.  However,  the  book  is 
well  written,  and  contains  a  pretty  love  story  ;  Mr. 
Mitford  knows  his  Matabele  and  his  South  African 
settler,  and  draws  both  convincingly  ;  moreover,  the 
book  moves — if,  perhaps,  too  fast. 

“The  Cavalier.”  By  G.  W.  Cable.  London  :  Murray. 

1901.  6s. 

If  anybody  wants  to  be  puzzled,  thwarted,  told  to 
guess  again  and  told  he  is  wrong  again  every  dozen 
pages  or  so  in  a  novel  of  sixty-four  chapters  dealing 
with  the  American  Civil  War,  let  him  read  “The 
Cavalier”.  Mr.  Cable  has  concerned  himself  with  the 
adventures  of  one  Richard  Smith,  a  private  soldier  who 
is  a  personal  friend  of  Ned  Ferry  of  Ferry’s  Scouts  ; 
and  the  love-story  usual  in  works  of  this  kind  centres 
round  the  attraction  exercised  over  Ferry  and  others  by 
Charlotte  Oliver,  a  married  lady  playing  a  somewhat 
incomprehensible  part  as  spy,  scout,  flirt  and  hospital 
nurse.  Under  the  name  of  Coralie  Rothvelt  she  works 
for  the  Southern  troops,  smuggling  quinine  to  them  in 
dolls’  bodies  among  other  exploits.  When,  however, 
owing  to  a  series  of  apparently  quite  avoidable  circum¬ 
stances  she  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  Northern 
general  and  avows  herself  to  be  what  she  is,  instead  of 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Provost-Marshal  she  is  merely 
placed  on  parole,  to  be  rescued  later  by  Ferry  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the 
book  ;  witness  the  scene  in  which  Captain  Jewett,  a 
Northern  scout,  dies  to  the  sound  of  the  “  Star-spangled 
Banner  ”  shouted  to  him  by  Union  prisoners  under  his 
window.  Also,  there  is  some  capital  fighting.  But 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  exasperatingly  puzzling. 

“Count  Hannibal.”  By  Stanley  Weyman.  London: 

Smith,  Elder.  1901.  6s. 

There  is  hardly  anything  to  say  of  “  Count  Hannibal  ” 
that  has  not  been  said  wearisomely  often  about  Mr. 
Weyman’s  earlier  books.  No  one  can  describe  a 
certain  situation  better  than  he,  and  if  the  situation 
is  odd  the  telling  of  it  is  agreeable  enough.  For 
instance,  given  imprisonment  in  a  room  opening  on  a 
moat  full  of  liquid  mud  :  item,  given  certain  assassins 
entering  the  door :  who  but  Mr.  Weyman’s  hero 
would  hurl  the  furniture  into  the  moat  well  to  the  right, 
and  an  assassin  straight  below  the  window,  and  thus 
secure,  for  the  necessary  half-second,  two  stepping 
stones  to  safety?  Mademoiselle  de  Vrillac  is  a  trifle 
more  life-like  than  previous  heroines  :  Count  Hannibal 
more  glaringly  impossible  than  any  former  hero.  His 
aim  is  to  appear  a  brute  (which,  more  or  less,  he  is)  in 
his  lady’s  eyes  :  then  to  overwhelm  her  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  angelic  sub-self  which  has  been  sprouting 
under  the  brutality.  It  seems  a  roundabout  way  of 
wooing,  and  we  never  quite  know — nor  did  Hannibal 
nor  Mr.  Weyman — whether  any  special  brutality  is  real 
or  part  of  the  game.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  times  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  and  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  Paris 
curing  the  massacre.  Nor  does  this  novel  clash  with 
“The  House  of  the  Wolf”,  and  to  treat  of  S.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  twice  without  repetition  is  a  considerable  success. 


THE  MUSE  IN  MINIATURE. 

“  Songs  of  Innocence.”  By  William  Blake.  London  :  Lane. 
1901.  15.  net. 

“  Sonnets.”  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  London  : 

Brimley  Johnson.  1901.  35.  net. 

“  Casa  Guidi  Windows.”  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

London  :  Lane.  1901.  25.  net. 

“  Poems.”  By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  London  :  Ellis  and 
Elvey.  1901. 

“  The  English  Poems  of  Richard  Crashavv.”  Edited  by 
Edward  Hutton.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  15.  6 d.  net. 

“  Love  Poems  of  Suckling.”  London:  Lane.  1901.  is.  6d. 

Here  are  four  little  books  of  poems,  each  about  the  size 
which  the  “  Temple  Classics”  and  the  “Bibelots”  have  cer¬ 


tainly  had  much  to  do  with  making  so  popular.  Whether  all 
who  buy  such  booklets  buy  them  to  carry  about  and  read  is 
very  questionable.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
such  productions  contemptible  and  meretricious,  and  who 
clamour  much  for  the  good  old  style.  Certainly  many  of 
Moxon’s  books,  for  instance,  were  very  admirable,  leaving 
little  to  be  desired  in  taste,  durability — many  old  Moxon  editions 
despite  rough  usage  on  bookstalls  are  in  almost  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  to-day  as  they  were  half  a  century  or  so  since — and  illustra¬ 
tion  :  and  there  were  others  who  compared  not  ill  with  that  pub¬ 
lisher.  Yet  that  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  real  pains  are 
taken  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  best  small  reprints  of  to¬ 
day,  and  that  the  result  is  volumes  pleasant  to  handle,  to  read 
and  to  carry  about.  The  “  Songs  of  Innocence  ”  is  prettily 
illustrated  by  Geraldine  Morris,  though  of  course  she  would 
suffer  by  comparison  with  Blake’s  own  work  of  genius — “  the 
lovely  and  luminous  setting  of  designs”,  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  said  of  them,  “  which  make  the  ‘  Songs  ’  precious  and 
pleasurable  to  those  who  know  or  care  for  little  else  of  the 
master’s  doing”.  We  pity,  however,  such  people;  for  not  to 
appreciate  the  tender  charm  of  Blake  in  these  joyous  moments 
of  his  is  to  be  dull  indeed.  This  is  a  good  little  edition,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  giving  the  book  or  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs  the  title  of  “  Flowers  of  Parnassus  ”  ?  “  Songs  of 

Innocence  ”  would  serve.  “  Sonnets  ”  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  is  in  production  the  prettiest  of  these  reprints.  It  is 
choicely  printed  and  bound  and  as  frontispiece  has  a  photo¬ 
gravure  of  Mr.  Watts’  lovely  allegory  “  Love  and  Life  ”.  We 
commend  this  reprint  heartily  ;  but  its  price  is  rather  high, 
“  Casa  Guidi  Windows  ”  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has 
the  Casa  Guidi  as  frontispiece  and  a  decidedly  interesting  intro¬ 
duction  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  She  considers  that  in  this 
poem  “  there  is  much  that  is  hasty,  immature,  frigid  or  even 
dull.  Yet  now  and  then  a  great  lyric  cry  escapes  the  uncertain 
lips  of  the  singer”.  This  is  the  fiftieth  year  since  “Casa  Guidi 
Windows  ”  first  saw  the  light.  “  Poems  ”  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  concludes,  so  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  tells  us  in  his 
“Prefatory  Note”,  the  Siddal  edition  of  the  works  of  his 
brother.  It  includes  “Versicles  and  Fragments”  and  also 
“  Poems  in  Italian  French  and  Latin  ”.  That  these  fragments, 
like  Shelley’s,  amid  other  things  of  no  particular  value,  contain 
a  pearl  or  two  of  thought  and  poetical  expression  may  be 
gathered  by  this  : 

“  Would  God  I  knew  there  were  a  God  to  thank 
When  thanks  arise  in  me  1  ” 

or  this  : 

“  Who  shall  say  what  is  said  in  me, 

With  all  that  I  might  have  been  dead  in  me  ?  ” 

Crashaw’s  “Steps  to  the  Temple”  by  long  tradition  has 
been  very  frequently  bound  up  with  George  Herbert’s  poem3. 
It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  has  been  in 
Crashaw’s  favour  or  against  him.  If  we  held  Mr.  Hutton’s 
opinion  that  in  Crashaw  there  is  a  “perfection  of  phrase” 
to  which  Herbert  never  attained,  we  could  scarcely  be  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  that  Crashaw  would  have  stood  better  by 
himself ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  goes  rather  far.  Crashaw’s  “  Steps  ” 
was  dedicated  to  the  “dear  and  sweet  memory”  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  who,  judging  by  Walton’s  beautiful  account  of  him,  was 
one  of  the  saintliest  characters  of  his  day  :  Wordsworth  indeed 
might  well  have  brought  Ferrar  into  his  perfect  sonnet  on  the 
“  Lives  ”. 

“The  Love  Poems  of  Suckling”  is  a  book  for  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes — the  word  may  sound  rather 
odd  applied  to  such  a  midget  as  this — of  the  “  Lover’s  Library” 
which  Mr.  Frederic  Chapman  edits.  Taken  together  these  six 
reprints  would  form  a  graceful  little  Christmas  present.  The 
person  into  whose  hands  they  came  would  certainly  not  com¬ 
plain  of  monotony  in  the  gift. 


“ Lilies  for  English  Gardens.”  By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  London: 

Newnes.  1901.  85.  6 d.  net. 

Lilies  are  at  once  an  attraction  and  a  snare  to  the  small 
amateur  gardener.  Their  superb  grace  and  splendour  of 
colouring  give  them  a  fascination  few  gardeners,  down  to  the 
humble  window  gardener  of  London  suburbs,  even  of  the  East 
End  itself,  can  resist.  But  they  are  not  easy  to  grow  ;  they 
are  liable  to  diseases,  unseen  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
which  blast  the  fairest  and  apparently  the  most  reasonable 
expectation.  To  all  such  disappointed  gardeners  Miss  Jekyll’s 
book  comes  most  opportunely.  Such  a  book  was  wanted,  for 
popular  as  lilies  are,  there  is,  as  Miss  Jekyll  says,  great  ignor¬ 
ance  about  them.  Few  growers,  and  still  fewer  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  know  one  lily  from  another.  To  the  crowd  they  are  just 
lilies,  and  that  is  enough  ;  though  as  often  as  not  they  are  not 
lilies,  but  daffodils  or  iris.  We  have  heard  both  called  lilies. 

We  have  received  Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage  and 
Knightagefor  igo2(London:  Dean.  315.  bd.) this  being  the  189th 
I  year  of  issue.  With  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII. 
many  alterations  have  been  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
number  of  honours  bestowed  during  the  past  year  has  been 
exceptional.  Hence  the  work  of  revision  has  been  unusually 
heavy,  whilst  the  fact  that  1902  will  be  coronation  year  has  if 
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possible  made  that  work  more  than  ever  important.  The 
difficulties  are  illustrated  by  a  wrong  address  which  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  one  case.— “  Whitaker’s  Almanack”  has  also  been 
affected  by  the  changes  and  promotions  of  the  year ;  in 
addition  to  the  usual  features  there  are  special  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  Submarine  Boats.  The  Almanack  has  been 
entirely  reset,  and  occasion  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  long¬ 
standing  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Canada  by 
Cabot,  though  the  editor  still  quietly  assumes  that  Sebastian 
and  not  John  was  the  discoverer. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEWS. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Reviews  for  December  is 
the  case  stated  by  Canon  Henson  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  for 
surrendering  episcopal  ordination  as  the  condition  of  Anglican 
Ministry,  the  object,  of  course,  being  to  let  in  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  minister  without  re-ordination.  High  and  indisputable 
claims  of  character  and  knowledge  forbid  us  to  dismiss 
lightly  any  demand  made  by  Canon  Henson.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  in  this  column  to  argue  the  question  with  him  on 
historic  and  theological  grounds  ;  we  propose  to  do  that 
later  on.  Generally,  we  take  no  exception  to  episcopacy  being 
cast  into  the  crucible  as  anything  else,  provided  the  chemist 
is  honest  and  competent  to  apprehend  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ment.  If  the  case  for  episcopacy  cannot  critically  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  must  be  given  up,  no  matter  what  comes  "down  with 
it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  emphatically  not  convinced  by 
Canon  Henson’s  arguments.  The  article  leaves  the  impression 
that  it  was  policy  rather  than  criticism  that  urged  the  writer  to 
his  conclusions.  From  that  policy  we  profoundly  dissent.  We 
cannot  help  regretting  that  Canon  Henson  should  have  chosen  a 
Nonconformists’  review  as  the  vehicle  for  a  proposal  eminently 
flattering  to  Nonconformists.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
like  Canon  Henson,  who  of  all  people  in  the  world  is  never 
“  cheap  ”,  to  choose  a  periodical  to  whose  readers  his  proposal 
would  be  likely  to  be  zz/zpleasant,  who  therefore,  from  his  point 
of  view,  most  need  to  be  instructed  and  convinced.  He 
will  naturally  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Dr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  their  kind  that  they  are  very  fine 
fellows,  to  whom  the  Church  ought  to  concede  everything  for 
the  honour  of  including  them  amongst  her  clergy.  Give  up 
episcopacy  and  you  exchange  a  Church  for  a  philosophy  ; 
and  philosophy,  religious  or  otherwise,  has  never  moulded 
character,  except  temporarily  now  and  again  and  for  the  worse. 

Anxiety  as  to  the  position  of  England  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  generally  pervades  the  Reviews.  They 
can  hardly  be  said  to  make  pleasant  reading,  and  they  are  at 
least  worthy  of  serious  study  by  all  who  have  any  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire.  Anxiety  seems  to  be  in¬ 
tensified  by  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  happening.  We 
are  in  a  state,  according  to  the  “Monthly”,  of  national 
fog;  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Brodrick  declare  that  “sure” 
and  “substantial”  progress  is  being  made,  but  the  people 
retain  their  doubts.  Therefore  the  “Monthly”  appeals  to  the 
Government  to  speak  out.  “  If  the  nation  insists  on  having 
full  information  on  certain  matters  ”  it  says  “  an  English 
Government  has  no  choice  but  to  give  that  information  or  dis¬ 
appear”.  There  is  a  little  inconsistency  here  :  if  the  nation  is 
as  ignorant  as  the  “Monthly”  says,  then  it  either  does  not 
want  the  information  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  eager,  or 
the  position  of  the  Government  is  one  of  some  peril.  “Black¬ 
wood  ”  like  the  “  Monthly  ”  is  convinced  that  “  the  public  mind  ” 
is  “  very  anxious”  and  that  men  are  watching  for  some  sign  of 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  “  Blackwood’s  ”  remedy  is  not  to  threaten 
ministers  with  dismissal  but  to  insist  that  they  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark.  “  Make  clear  to  all  men  that  the  nation  is  not  waver¬ 
ing  in  its  resolve  or  inclined  to  review  its  judgment.”  This  is 
the  only  condition  which,  in  “  Blackwood’s  ”  opinion,  can  save 
the  Empire  from  going  to  pieces.  Are  we  really  in  so  sorry  a 
plight  as  every  other  writer  seems  to  consider?  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  publishes  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  a  message  which 
he  has  brought  across  the  Atlantic.  A  distinguished  American 
told  him  that  he  believed  England  did  not  realise  the  “  extreme 
gravity  of  the  situation  ”  in  which  she  finds  herself,  and  urged 
that  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  England  cannot  extricate 
herself  too  soon  from  the  meshes.  “Does  England  realise  the 
extent  of  the  danger  in  which  the  state  of  foreign  feeling 
involves  her?”  We  turn  to  the  “Contemporary”  and  find 
the  principal  article  devoted  to  a  long  account  by  M.  Jean  de 
Bloch  of  the  difficulties  in  which  militarism  in  politics  has  landed 
the  Empire.  British  officers,  we  are  told,  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  understanding  the  great  changes  that  science 
has  rendered  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  war,  but  if  we  are  to 
accept  M.  de  Bloch’s  view  what  they  ought  to  have  learned  by 
this  time  is  that  war  is  impossible.  He  seems  to  us  to  score 
certain  points  by  misinterpreting  Lord  Roberts,  and  others 
by  exalting  the  civilian  soldier  over  the  regular  on  premisses 
which  are  false  Of  course  he  thinks  it  is  fortunate 
for  Great  Britain  that  she  had  to  tackle  two  peasant  Republics 
and  not  a  Great  Power,  his  tacit  assumption  being;  that  a  Great 
Power  would  have  perpetrated  no  mistakes.  His  method  of 


accomplishing  reform  would  be  to  give  civilians  at  least  as 
large  a  voice  as  the  military  in  army  matters.  His  re¬ 
pudiation  of  Utopia  fails  to  convince  us  that  he  does  not  aim 
at  finding  a  refuge  from  horrors  which  must  be  faced  whilst 
human  nature  and  especially  international  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is.  When  war  ceases,  as  “  Linesman  ”  says  in 
“  Blackwood”,  it  will  be  “the  greatest  miracle  of  all  ”. 

Two  questions  are  opened  up  by  the  various  articles  in  the 
Reviews  on  the  situation  :  first  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
end  the  war ;  second  have  we  suffered  serious  loss  of  prestige  and 
if  so,  in  what  direction  shall  we  find  means  of  restoring  it  ?  In 
the  “  Fortnightly”  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  “  French  counter  guerilla”  dealt  with  the  guerillas 
in  Mexico.  The  French  learnt  their  lesson  from  their  conflicts 
with  the  Arabs  in  Algeria.  “  The  chiefs  of  the  French  counter 
guerilla  took  for  principle  Napoleon’s  maxim  on  the  art  of 
war — it  consists  mainly  in  marching  enormous  distances 
with  great  rapidity,  fighting  and  being  ready  after  fighting 
to  march  again.”  What  is  needed  in  South  Africa,  says 
Sir  Charles,  is  mobility  and  “  a  picked  force  of  com¬ 
petent  men,  commanded  by  young  officers  low  in  rank 
with  the  world  before  them,  which  alone  can  be  better  than  the 
Boer  forces  to  which  they  are  opposed”.  “  Light-weights ” 
sums  up  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson’s  view  of  the  necessity 
of  the  hour.  In  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ”  he  suggests  a  course 
which  might  finish  the  war  by  placing  “  the  Boers  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  between  the  nether  millstone  of 
our  strong,  brave,  patient,  but  slow-moving  troops  and  the  upper 
millstone  of  a  few  corps  of  light  active  quick-moving  troops 
who  could  outride  and  outlast  them  and  would  be  more  fitted 
for  guerilla  warfare  than  they  are  themselves  ”.  Whilst  the 
war  drags  on  there  is  the  other  question  to  be  considered 
of  its  effect  on  the  prestige  of  the  Empire.  In  the  “National 
Review”  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  in  an  article  which  is  not 
lacking  in  criticism  of  British  methods,  assures  us  that  he 
does  not.  find  in  the  military  record  “cause  to  warrantless 
of  prestige”.  Such  loss  he  says  will  only  come  when  the 
nation  loses  heart.  What  the  war  has  done  is  to  show  in  what 
direction  the  friends  of  the  Empire  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
“  Fortnightly”  and  in  the  “  National  ”  anonymous  articles  urge 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  Russia  with  a  view  to  neutralise  the  growing  enmity 
of  Germany.  “  The  basis  for  a  political  friendship  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain”  says  the  “  Fortnightly  ”“ exists 
neither  in  sentiment  nor  reason”;  and  both  the  “Fort¬ 
nightly”  and  the  “  National”  condemn  the  tolerance  we  have 
shown  to  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  which 
would  have  been  angrily  denounced  if  they  had  come  from 
Russia.  Russia  may  not  move  in  Manchuria  or  Persia,  but 
Germany  may  take  Kiao  Chow  and  secure  a  naval  base  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  the  old  story  says  the  “National”  of  one 
man  being  allowed  to  steal  a  horse  whilst  another  may  not 
look  over  the  hedge.  There  is  much  in  this  point  of  view 
perhaps,  and  there  will  be  more  in  proportion  as  the  German 
navy  develops. 

Each  of  the  Reviews  contains  special  articles  of  more  or  less 
interest  and  importance.  In  the  “  Monthly  ”,  C.  de  Thierry 
makes  the  Royal  Colonial  tour  the  peg  for  some  reflections  on 
the  relations  present  and  past  of  the  Crown  and  the  Colonies  ; 
Dr.  Garnett  writes  on  the  “Contemporary  Critic”  and  asks 
“how  can  the  critic  be  just”?  We  do  not  see  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  sums  up  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  concerning 
American  methods  of  popular  education.  He  thinks  the 
common  school  for  all  nationalities  has  saved  and  is  saving 
“the  United  States  from  one  of  the  thorniest  of  problems  in 
the  old  world ”.  It  ttansforms  the  child  of  the  stranger  heart 
and  soul  into  an  American  citizen.  In  “  Blackwood  ”  Mr.  C. 
Hanbury  Williams  has  a  sportsmanlike  and  picturesque  account 
of  “Camping  on  Lake  Winnipeg”,  and  “  Linesman  ’  contributes 
yet  another  of  his  articles  on  incidents  in  the  war,  dealing  this 
month  with  the  doings  of  an  outpost  by  day.  Mr.  Raymond 
Maxwell’s  “  Diary  of  the  Natal  Campaign”  gives  the  notes  of 
an  English  doctor  with  the  Boer  forces  ;  it  enables  us  vividly  to 
realise  how  near  General  Buller  was  to  success  more  than  once 
before  he  actually  relieved  Ladysmith,  and  how  a  little  more 
energy  in  one  direction  and  a  little  more  persistence  in  another 
would  have  shattered  the  nerves  of  the  Boers  on  the  Tugela- 
The  diary  makes  us  feel  that  few  but  British  officers  and 
British  troops  could  have  retrieved  the  blunders  with  which  the 
campaign  was  inaugurated.  In  the  “Nineteenth  Century” 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  deals  very  learnedly  with  “  Marriage  and  Modern 
Civilisation”,  Mr.  W  H.  Mallock  throws  “new  light” — or  new 
confusion — on  that  absurd  chimera,  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
cypher,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  indicates  the  “White  Peril” 
which  threatens  Great  Britain.  “  During  the  last  generation”, 
says  this  terrible  pessimist,  “  we  have  lost  a  national  character  as 
strong  as  it  was  healthy,  and  a  culture  as  deep  as  it  was  broad”. 
The  “  National  ”  prints  Mr.  Asquith’s  address  on  Biography, 
and  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  on  “the  un¬ 
welcome  task”  which  devolves  on  the  Australasian  Colonies  of 
keeping  out  aliens  and  undesirables.  In  the  “Fortnightly” 
Mr.  Richard  Davey  supplies  “a  few  more  French  facts” 
especially  with  regard  to  Freemasonry,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn 
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writes  on  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  and  its  affinities.  In  the 
“  Empire  Review  ”,  Sir  Edwin  Collen  has  a  first  article  on  “  The 
Army  in  India”  and  its  place  in  Imperial  defence,  incidentally 
exposing  the  ignorance  concerning  that  army  which  a  chief  of 
the  staff  in  Germany  shares  with  the  man  in  the  street.  One 
feature  which  he  indicates  as  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  system  is  that  in  India  “the  officers  of  the  military 
department  and  all  the  army  departments,  are  drawn  from  the 
army.”  In  the  “  New  Liberal  Review”,  the  two  most  notable 
articles  are  President  Roosevelt’s  on  “  The  Citizen  and  the 
Public  Man”  and  Mr.  I.  Zangwill’s  plea  that  something  should 
be  done  to  ensure  the  immediate  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Jacquette  ct  Zouzon.  Par  Gyp.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

Not  content  with  contributing  furiously  anti-semitic  articles 
to  the  “  Libre  Parole”,  Gyp  has  taken  to  attacking  the  Jews  in 
her  novels.  And  these  attacks  are  above  all  coarse  and  stupid  ; 
in  fact  worthy  of  every  unfavourable  epithet.  Her  last 
book  “  Le  Friquet”  contained  quite  revolting  passages,  but 
displayed  what  her  admirers  most  applaud — “  smartness  Its 
successor,  however,  is  not  even  smart  ;  not  a  single  entertain¬ 
ing  page  have  we  been  able  to  hit  upon  in  the  seventeen 
dialogues  which  take  place  chiefly  between  a  number  of  im¬ 
possible  children.  What  father  could  bear  with  a  son  of 
seven  who  cried  “Vive  Deroulede”,  and  then  proceeded 
to  talk  of  a  “  sale  youpin  ”  and  a  “  sale  youtre  ”  ?  What 
should  be  done  with  his  equally  youthful  sister  who  applauds 
these  pleasanteries,  and  has  a  profound  dislike  for  a  big  nose  ? 
However,  these  youngsters  prattle  and  prattle,  and  then  Gyp 
records  the  base  conversation  of  a  Jewish  family,  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  win  admiration  for  the  Nationalist  Zouzon — the 
boy  of  seven — whose  “  honour  ”  will  not  allow  him  to  cheat  at 
hide-and-seek  “  even  with  a  youpin  ”.  But  the  most  depressing 
thing  about  the  whole  book  is  that  it  has  reached  a  ninth 
edition.  At  all  events  the  cover  betrays  as  much  :  and  this 
alone  is  enough  to  make  foolish  people  buy  the  volume. 
“  Ninth  !  ”  they  are  inclined  to  cry,  and  pay — so  that  there  is 
soon  a  tenth.  May  they  not  be  so  foolish  in  the  present 
instance  ! 

En  Chine.  Par  Gaston  Donnet.  Paris :  Ollendorff.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

M.  Gaston  Donnet,  the  brilliant  special  correspondent  of 
the  “Temps”  in  China  from  1900  to  1901,  has  done  wisely  in 
collecting  and  revising  his  letters.  Not  a  dull  page  is  there 
in  his  book.  Perhaps  the  most  quotable  of  his  letters  is 
the  last,  written  from  Tche-Fou  on  8  June,  1901.  We 
give  it  in  full,  as  it  is  not  only  picturesque  but  prophetic  : — 
“  Et  voici  qu’aprfes  avoir  ete  vaincue,  humiliee,  reduite  k 
l’impuissance  honteuse,  voici  que  la  vieille  Chine  se  retrouve, 
encore  une  fois,  debout.  A  peine  quelques  mines  qui 
s’ajouteront  k  ses  mines.  .  .  .  Et  le  temps  passera  la-dessus, 
etendra  sa  nappe  de  siecles  et  la  Chine  se  retrouvera  encore 
debout.  Et  c’est  au  moment  ou  j’allais  la  quitter,  au  moment 
de  m’embarquer  pour  le  Japon,  que  j’ai  voulu  la  revoir,  que  j’ai 
voulu  errer  de  nouveau  a  travers  les  rues  desertes  de  son  palais 
imperial,  les  enceintes  decouronnees  de  ses  milliers  de  temples. 
Un  bonze  officiait  dans  l’un  de  ces  temples.  II  etait  vieux, 
voute,  et  crachait  ses  dents  avec  ses  prieres.  II  etait  vieux  et 
pourtant  durait  toujours.  .  .  .  Et  voici  que  ce  bonze  m’a  paru 
symboliser  la  Chine  enticre.  La  Chine  vieille,  la  Chine  ancetre 
du  monde,  la  Chine  qui  savait  tout  et  n’a  plus  rien  voulu 
apprendre,  la  Chine  qui  pouvait  tout  et  n’a  plus  voulu  de  la 
puissance,  la  Chine  qui  s’est  couchee  dans  le  sepulcre  de  ses 
murailles,  la  Chine  vieille,  aussi  vieille  que  l’lnde,  plus  vieille 
que  l’Egypte,  et  que  la  rnort  conserve  pourtant  comrne  un 
fantome”.  .  .  . 

Le  Crepuscule.  Par  Georges  Ohnet.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

Again,  M.  Georges  Ohnet  ;  consequently,  among  the 
bourgeoisie — bliss.  We  congratulate  him  on  having  written 
his  very  worst  book.  For  years  and  years  M.  Ohnet  has 
been  producing  bad  novels  and  to-day,  in  badness,  he  has 
surpassed  himself.  The  thing  is  an  event — should  be  celebrated, 
applauded  glass  in  hand.  A  few  months  ago — it  is  one  of  our 
regular  trials  to  notice  M.  Ohnet  twice  a  year — we  fancied 
that  the  irrepressible  author  of  “  Les  Batailles  de  la  Vie  ” 
series  was  getting  gay.  Now  he  would  be  credited  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Bohemia,  considered  rapturously 
by  his  admirers  as  the  honoured  guest  of  painters,  the 
much  sought  after  habitue  of  studios.  It  is  appalling 
but  it  is  true:  M.  Ohnet  has  “gone  in”  for  painting, 
M.  Ohnet  has  viewed  and  now  criticises  pictures,  M.  Ohnet 
has  condescended  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  masterpieces  that 
hang  in  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Did  we  bear 
“  D.  S.  M.”  a  grudge,  we  should  send  him  a  copy  of  “Le 
Crepuscule  ”.  Most  positively  must  we  refuse  to  narrate  the 
story  of  this  grotesque,  this  exasperating  “effort”;  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  do  to  say  that  a  famous  painter  adopts  a  street- 
child- — a  girl — who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  produces  a  sketch 
which  reminds  an  equally  famous  critic  of  Holbein.  Only  that, 


nothing  more — so  that  the  girl  paints  and  paints  and  paints, 
then  eventually  exhibits  a  portrait  which  betrays  the  influence 
of  Gustave  Moreau,  Burne-Jones,  Crane,  and  Wisthler  (sic). 
Soon,  her  masterpieces  hang  everywhere  ;  and  she  becomes  the 
idol  of  the  hour.  She  marries  at  last  a  pupil  of  her  guardian, 
and  the  guardian  jumps  out  of  a  window  because  he  himself 
loves  her.  The  painter  and  his  pupils  are  all  three  of  them 
ridiculous  people,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  critic  and  the 
strong-minded  woman  are  not  even  more  ridiculous.  Equally 
absurd  is  a  servant.  Not  a  single  sympathetic  person  is  there 
in  the  book. 

La  Tournee  des  Grands-Ducs.  Par  Pierre  de  Lano.  Paris  : 

Flammarion.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

These  are  not  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  but  strange  princes  of 
whom  the  strangest  is  “  Son  Altesse  Royale  Monseigneur 
Dharma-Noor,  Prince  du  Thibet”.  In  the  company  of  boule- 
vardiers  and  rich  provincials  he  makes  a  “  tournde”  of  all  the 
sordid  and  depraved  corners  of  Paris,  and  thus  meets  with  all 
kinds  of  unscrupulous  people.  Of  course  he  visits  a  common 
lodging-house  ;  naturally  he  is  a  habitue  of  theatres  and  cafe 
concerts,  so  that  there  is  much  about  drinking,  dining  and 
gambling.  However,  M.  Pierre  de  Lano  writes  agreeably  ; 
here  and  there  come  passages  full  of  profound,  of  humane 
observations.  The  provincials  are  capitally  portrayed,  so,  also, 
are  the  boulevardiers  ;  but  before  His  Royal  Plighness  the 
Prince  of  Thibet  we  remain  abashed,  bewildered.  He  is  an 
enigma.  He  is  entirely  amazing,  vague,  and  incomprehensible, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  are  admirable  passages 
in  M.  de  Lano’s  book. 

Au  Bout  du  Monde:  une  Saison  en  Nouvelie-Zelande.  Par 

Gaston  de  Segur.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  4f. 

The  usual  book  of  travel,  with  maps  and  photographs.  The 
photographs  are  not  very  good  :  they  must  have  been  taken 
with  an  inferior  camera.  Nor  are  they  particularly  interesting  : 
we  are  not  entertained  by  the  spectacle  of  the  author  and  his 
friends  on  a  coach,  or  in  the  quite  usual  sight  of  horses  wading 
through  water.  Other  photographs  portray  a  Maori  chief,  a 
giant  tree,  a  mountain  and  a  torrent.  The  text  resembles,  in 
utter  mediocrity  and  dulness,  the  photographs. 

Mariages  d’A ujourd'hui.  Par  Madame  Lescot.  Paris  : 

Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3k  50c. 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  is  this  novel  from  its  brilliant  pre¬ 
decessor,  “‘Le  Roman  d’un  Petit  Vieux”.  Not  that  it  is  in  any 
way  inferior  ;  this  time  Madame  Lescot  has  created  a  number 
of  characters,  sketched  many  scenes,  instead  of  portraying  one 
simple  and  solitary  personage.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere  is  gay 
and  most  of  the  characters  are  worldly  ;  there  is  no  “  Petit 
Vieux  ”,  for  ever  being  imposed  upon,  no  old  and  equally  obscure 
mother  We  go  to  Paris,  Trouville  ;  we  visit  a  fine  chateau, 
we  mix  with  bankers,  foreigners,  mondains  of  all  descriptions, 
and  we  are  given  a  romance.  Naturally,  with  so  many  characters 
and  so  much  incident,  the  theme  is  slight.  Maurice  d’Erlanges 
has  promised  his  ambitious  mother  to  win  an  heiress,  and  thus 
to  revive  the  splendour  of  their  house.  He  seeks  .  .  .  only  to 
fall  in  love  with  Christiane  Gerard,  who  is  penniless.  How¬ 
ever,  Madame  d’Erlanges  does  not  refuse  to  consent  to  their 
marriage  for  long  :  fortunately,  at  the  last  moment,  Christiane 
inherits  a  fortune,  and  is  immediately  embraced  by  Madame 
(Continued  on  page  750.) 
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to  the  Head  Office,  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW,  or  to  the 
London  Office,  i  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ATLHS  ASSURANCE  00..  Limited. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200.000 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  JMall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 

ceiy  Lane,  W.C. 


Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000. 
iFunds  over  ^r, 500,000.  £  CQZENS  SMITHt  General  Manager. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  S829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  LARCE  BONUSES-LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices :  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


LANCASHIRE  INSURcA0;ceW 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

'LIMITED', 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000 
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d’Erlanges.  Christiane  is  a  delightful  creation,  and  her  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Marguerite  Jeffenbach — a  school  friend — forms 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  book.  Frederic 
Gerard,  the  ruined  old  country  gentleman,  is  strongly  portrayed, 
and  the  Misses  Stoby — American  girls — again  prove  Madame 
Lescot  to  be  a  skilled  psychologist.  We  even  sympathise  at 
times  with  Madame  d’Erlanges,  in  spite  of  her  shady  stratagem, 
her  coldness  to  Christiane  in  the  commencement.  She,  like 
everyone  else,  is  human  ;  has  her  admirable  as  well  as  her 
unpleasant  moments.  In  fact,  we  have  once  again  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Madame  Lescot  on  having  written  a  remarkable 
book. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  dec.  1901.  3f. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  number.  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  continues  his  striking  study  of  Tacitus.  He  com¬ 
mences  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  Tacitus  can  be  considered  an 
impartial  historian,  but  has  not  yet  brought  it  so  far  as 
to  give  a  definite  judgment.  He  inclines  to  the  view  in  favour 
of  the  substantial  justice  of  the  great  historian’s  verdicts. 
M.  Charles  Benoist  supplies  a  most  careful  paper  on 
General  Prim  the  King-maker  of  modern  Spain,  and  sees  a 
resemblance  with  the  unfortunate  Boulanger.  He  points  out 
the  historic  failure  of  soldiers  who  make  pronunciamientos 
without  having  behind  them  an  authorised  statesman  with  a 
programme,  a  policy,  and  an  organisation  all  ready  to  follow 
on  the  coup  d’etat.  The  Vicomte  de  Vogi.ie  pursues  his  studies 
at  Versailles,  and  deals  with  the  tragic  side  of  its  memories  and 
portraits  ;  he  reinforces  the  theory  he  stated  before  that  history 
should  be  studied  on  the  spot  where  it  was  made  before  the 
portraits  of  the  actors  in  it,  and  by  a  fine  effort  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  sees  in  such  study  a  faint  reflex  of  the  spectacle  of  the 
procession  of  the  ages  before  the  mind  of  an  omniscient 
Providence. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  : — “  La 
Princess  Lina”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Souvenirs  de  M.  Delaunay  de  la 
Comedie  Francaise”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Fleurs  de  la  Civilisa¬ 
tion  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Saltimbanque  !  ”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Le  Bilan 
Social  et  Politique  de  l’Eglise  ”  (Charpentier) ;  “  Le  Dernier 
Bienfait  de  la  Monarchic  ”  (Calmann  Levy). 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  752. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbunj’4 

COCOA  4 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 


The  “  Major  ” 

in  To-Day. 

EYENING  DRESS  SUIT 

from  4gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST 

„  3  gs. 

NORFOLK  SUIT 

„  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


Ask  to  see 


J&AuAp) 

Trade  Mark. 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 
2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 
3rd. — Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 


Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL, 

COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “  Perfect  Food.” 


DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOROQYNE, 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  leases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attack^  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  .  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which.  He  regretted  to  say,  had  beeD 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iid.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGGS  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  uf  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  howels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  ?.nd  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


NOTICE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  15.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  GUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUGCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  Pie  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Gusto liters  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 


.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

THOROUGH  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrey 
Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  W. 

A  N  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s 

School  on  Tuesday,  January  the  14th,  1902,  and  following  days,  for 
filling  up  about  FOUR  VACANCIES  on  the  Foundation. 

Full  particulais  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bursar. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  J.  J.  BROWN,  ESQ.,  AND  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilicinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  17,  and  Following  Day.  at  1  o’clock 
precisely.  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  LIBRARY  of  the  late 
J.  J.  BROWN,  Esq.,  comprising  works  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  Voyages, 
Travels,  Historical  Literature,  Books  of  Prints,  &c.,  the  LIBRARY  of  the 
ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  containing  the  publications  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  Archmologia  Cantiana,  Bibilical 
Archaeological  Society,  Folk-lore  Society,  and  other  valuable  English  and  Foreign 
Serial  Publications,  Works  on  Antiquities,  Art,  Architecture,  Topography,  &c. 
Other  properties,  including  a  Series  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  Foreign  Field 
Sports,  First  Editions  of  Contemporary  Authors,  Sanders’  Reichenbachia,  The 
Houghton  Gallery,  and  other  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


HODGSON  8l  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


SWAN”  PENS 


are  the 

BEST  SYSTEM, 

BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 


Three  distinct  sizes— 

tO  6,  16  6, 

25/- 

post  free. 

Other  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


* 

This 
“  Swan ” 
Clip  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
point  cover  by 
an  encircling  band 


rim.  It  secures  the  pen 
by  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Supplied  also  in  Silver  in  all  3  sizes 
oi  “  Swans.” 

To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON, 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  PARIS. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


2% 

21% 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOOTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ••  --  ..  ..  ••  £1,250,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  ot  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Caoe  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Afrci,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LIRE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Po  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  QC  U.  SERVICES. 


Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 

“BECKY  SHARP.” 

“  BECKY  SHARP.” 


MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  BECKY. 


MATINEES.  BECKY  SHARP 
MATINEES.  BECKY  SHARP 
MATINEES.  BECKY  SHARP 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  14, 
WEDNESDAY,  „  18, 

SATURDAY,  „  21. 


Box  Office,  10  to  10. 


Doors  open,  7.45. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 


CENTURY  THEATRE  (late  ADELPHI). 

Proprietors,  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

Manager .  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McLellan  will  present 
THE  BELLE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Written  by  Hugh  Morton,  Music  by  Gustave  Kerker. 
MATINEE,  SATURDAYS,  at  2. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE 


EVERY  EVENING, 

FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “OLD  CHINA”  and  “  LES  PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  rr  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 


Pp  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

■  OC  w.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 


hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

QUARTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  for  particulars  are  invited,  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,”  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

150  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KOCIAN  KOCIAN 

VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  December  20,  at  8.30. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Assisted  by  Miss  Marguerite  Elzy. 

Accompanist  —  Mr.  Wilfred  Bendall. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  Whitehead,  St.  James’s  Hall.-  - 
N.  Vert,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA  of  200. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

Last  Concert. 

Madame  Kirkby  Lunn,  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies 
Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  4s.,  3*.,  2s. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 

The  Second  Impression  of  Mrs.  CHARLES  BAGOT'S 

LINKS  WITH  THE  PAST 

being  already  exhausted,  the  Third  impression  has 
been  hurried  on,  and  will  be  ready  on  Tuesday  next, 
price  16  s. 

NOW  READY.  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

WITH  RIMINGTOW. 

By  L.  MARCH  PHILLIPPS, 

Lately  Captain  in  Rimington’s  Guides. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Daily  News. — “  As  a  story  of  South  African  warfare,  ‘  With 
Rimington  ’  will  last.  It  is  a  living  picture  of  war  of  the  new  order. 
Its  character  drawing  of  the  British  soldier  is  one  of  the  best  in  print!' 

SViEIVIORiALS  OF  DEAN  LAKE. 

Edited  by  KATHARINE  LAKE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 


IMPERIUM  ET  LIBERTAS.  By  Bernard 

Holland.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — “A  remarkable  study  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  book  is  one  which  it  will  be  the  desire — we  may  perhaps  say  the 
necessity — of  every  student  of  the  higher  politics  of  the  Empire  to  read  carefully.” 
Times. — “  A  good  book  upon  a  great  subject.” 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE  TRANS- 

VAAL  WAR.  By  E.  T.  Cook,  recently  Editor  of  the  “  Daily  News.”  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

LIVES  OF  HOLY  MEN. 

MONSIEUR  VINCENT  :  a  Short  Life  of  St. 

Vincent.de  Paul.  By  JAMES  ADDERLEY,  Author  of  “  Stephen  Remarx,” 
&c.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 

HUGH  OF  LINCOLN.  By  Charles  Marson, 

Vicar  of  Hambridge,  Taunton.  Elegantly  bound,  with  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 

FRANCIS  :  The  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi. 

By  JAMES  ADDERLEY.  Second  Edition.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  By  the 

Right  Hon,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

FIRST  SERIES,  New  Edition,  with  additional  Plates,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
SECOND  SERIES,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

DEAN  HOLE’S  WORKS. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  the  Very 

Rev.  S.  RE\  NOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of  Rochester.  Eighteenth  (Illustrated 
Popular)  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

GARDENER.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MORE  MEMORIES.  Being  Thoughts  about 

England  Spoken  in  America.  With  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  AMERICA.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND.  By 

“OXONIAN.”  With  nearly  40  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  Large 
crown  8  vo.  6s. 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Library  Edition,  15s.  a  volume.  L.P.  Edition,  Two  Guineas  a  volume. 

Vol  I.  Thomas  Smith’s  Life  of  a  Fox,  and  the  Diary  of  a  Huntsman. 
Vol.  II  Colonel  Thornton’s  Sporting  Tour. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sportsman  in  Ireland.  By  Cosmopolite. 

Vol.  IV.  Grantley  Berkeley’s  Reminiscences  of  a  Huntsman. 

Vo1.  V.  Scrope's  Art  of  Deerstalking. 

Vol.  VI.  Nimrod’s  Chase,  Road,  and  Turf. 

Vol.  VII.  Scrope’s  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  FIERY  DAWN.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge,  Author 

of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces.”  6-l 
Spectator. — “  Uncommon  and  fascinating.” 

CYNTHIA’S  WAY.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Second  Impression.  6s. 

THE  ARBITER.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  6s. 

Onlooker.  —  “  Brimful  of  cleverness.” 

British  Weekly.—"  A  very  charming  and  delightful  love-story.” 

CASTING  OF  NETS.  By  Richard  Bagot.  6s. 

^  _ _  _  [Eighth  Impression. 

T  BACCA  QUEEN.  By  T.  Wilson  Wilson.  6s. 

MR.  ELLIOTT.  By  I.  O.  Ford.  6s. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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Art. 

Art  Sales  of  the  Year,  &c.,  1901  (Compiled  by  J.  H.  Slater).  Virtue. 
30J.  net. 

Holbein:s  Pictures  at  Windsor  Castle  (E.  Law).  Hanfstangl. 

Biography. 

The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  (Edited  by  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith.  2  vols.).  Murray.  241-.  net. 

Sepoy  Generals  (G.  W.  Forrest).  Blackwood.  6s. 

James  Russell  Lowell  (Horace  E.  Scudder.  2  vols.).  Macmillan. 
15L  net. 

Christmas  Books. 

The  Last  Forward  and  Other  Stories  (S.  L.  M'Intosh).  Johnson. 
y.  6d.  net. 

Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main  (M.  Morris).  Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Ballad  of  Mr.  Rook  (G.  W.).  Smith,  Elder,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Cigarette  Smoker  (C.  Ranger  Gull).  Greening.  2s.  6 d. 

Back  to  Lilac  Land.  Greening.  6s. 

A  Romance  of  Canvas  Town  (Rolf  Boldrewood).  Macmillan.  3r.  6 d. 
The  Mission  of  Margaret  (Adeline  Sergeant).  John  Long.  6s. 

The  Real  World  (Robert  Herrick).  Macmillan.  6s. 

History. 

Ancient  Royal  Palaces  in  and  near  London  (T.  R.  Way  and 
F.  Chapman).  John  Lane.  21  s.  net. 

First  Makers  of  England  (Lady  Magnus).  Murray,  ir.  6 d. 
Recollections  of  Westminster  and  India  (J.  M.  Maclean).  Manchester  : 
Sherratt  and  Hughes.  Sr.  net. 

A  Sailor  of  King  George  (Edited  by  A.  Beckford  Bevan  and  H.  B. 

Wolryche- Whitmore).  Murray.  12s.  net. 

Famous  Plouses  of  Bath  and  District  (J.  F.  Meehan).  Bath  :  Meehan, 
Scottish  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  (M.  E.  Leicester  Adams).  Stock. 
8r.  61 i.  net. 

Studies  in  Oxford  Plistory  (J.  R.  Green  and  G.  Roberson.  Edited 
by  C.  L.  Stainer).  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Law. 

Studies  in  Plistory  'and  Jurisprudence  (James  Bryce.  2  vols.). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  25.1.  net. 

County  Court  Practice  Made  Easy  (by  a  Solicitor).  Wilson.  2s.  6 d. 
net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Celtic  Temperament  (Francis  Grierson).  Allen.  3J.  6 d.  net. 
Moral  Nerve  (Furneaux  Jordan).  Kegan  Paul. 

Hygiene  for  Students  (E.  F.  Willoughby).  Macmillan,  y.  6 d. 

Stars,  The,  in  Song  and  Legend  (J.  G.  Porter).  Boston  :  Ginn  and 
Company.  2  s. 

Theology. 

The  Legends  of  Genesis  (Hermann  Gunkell).  Chicago  :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  4V.  6 d.  net. 

Notes  on  the  History  and  Text  of  Our  Early  English  Bible  (J.  Leader 
Owen).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  Sr.  net. 

The  Grammar  of  Prophecy  (R.  B.  Girdlestone).  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode. 

S.  Luke  the  Prophet  (E.  C.  Selwyn).  Macmillan.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

Travel. 

Japan  :  a  Record  in  Colour  (Mortimer  Menpes).  Black.  20s.  net. 
Guide  to  South  Africa,  1901-1902  (Ninth  edition).  Sampson  Low, 
2s.  6d. 

Verse. 

Sister  Beatrice,  &c.  (Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  B.  Miall), 
Allen.  3.C.  6 d.  net. 

Poems  by  Arthur  Symons  (2  vols.).  Heinemann.  10r.net. 

Poems  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  (Thomas  Hardy).  Harpers.  6r. 
The  Garden  of  Kama  (Laurence  Plope).  Heinemann.  5r.  net. 
Pansies  (Ennis  May).  Allen.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Ghost-Bereft  (Jane  Barlow).  Smith,  Elder.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Vordce  :  Poesias  (Emilio  Bobadilla.  2a.  edicion).  Madrid  :  Librerla 
General  de  Victoriano  Suarez.  3  pesetas. 

The  Way  of  the  Wilderness  (R.  Pickthall).  Stock.  3r. 

Sonnets  of  Empire  (L.  Ackroyd).  Johnson.  2r.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign  Nations  (F.  C.  Boon).  Methuen, 
2  r. 

Debrett’s  Peerage,  1902  (Royal  Edition).  Dean  &  Son.  3lr.  6d. 
Foreign  Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery,  The.  Plumphrej’s. 

Idler’s  Calendar,  An  (G.  L.  Apperson).  Allen.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

King’s  Weigh  Plouse  Lectures  to  Business  Men,  The.  Macmillan. 
2r.  6 d. 

Liverpool  Cathedral  :  The  Protest  by  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Petition. 
Committee. 

( Continued  on  page  754. ) 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  : — 


United  Kingdom. 

Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s-  d. 

One  Year  ... 

...  182 

...  1  10  4 

Half  Year... 

...  0  14  1 

...  0  15  2 

Quarter  Year 

...  071 

...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


14  December,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Some  Charming  Xmas  Gift  Books 

PUBLISHED  BY 

C  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Ltd. 

SOME  PRETTY  GIRLS.  A  Handsome 

Portfolio  of  40  Pen-and-ink  Drawings  of  London  and  Parisian  Life.  Drawn 
by  C.  F.  Underwood.  Size,  17  by  14^  inches.  Price  20s.  net. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  VOLUMES 

Published  by  CASSELL  &  COMPANY. 

Volume  I.  READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY, 

Edited  by  LIONEL  CUST,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Director  of  the  Gallery.  Illus¬ 
trating  every  Picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Two  volumes,  £6  6s. 
net.  An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application.  (This 
edition  is  limited  to  750  numbered  copies.) 


PATRIOTIC  SONG. 


Selected  and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Stanley,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow.  Crown 
ovo.  cloth,  price  5s. 


Note.— This  volume  is  an  anthology  of  Patriotic  Verse  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  representative  collection  of  Patriotic  Song,  not  only  of 
ENGLAND,  WALES,  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND,  but  also  of  INDIA 
CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

“  As  Rood  an  anthology  as  we  have  ever  seen  ."—Spectator. 

MR.  ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE  writes  to  Mr.  Stanley  as  follows  : — 
“A  very  fine  collection  and  a  very  happy  selection.” 


SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

MODERN  BILLIARDS.  By  JOHN  ROBERTS, 

and  Others.  With  over  921  Diagrams  and  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

“It  is  claimed  for  ‘Modern  Billiards’  that  it  is  a  unique  book. 
The  claim  is,  we  think,  justly  made.  A  more  practical  treatise 
on  the  game  has  not  been  published.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  diagrams  of  breaks  are  remarkable,  they  illustrate  the 
game  in  a  way  that  has  never  before  been  attempted  with  the 
same  thorough  success.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


LORD  KITCHENER.  By  Horace  G. 

Groser,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Lord  Roberts,0  &c.  With  Portrait  and 
other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 


HEROES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith.  Vol.  III.  Gladstone,  Bismarck, 
Havelock,  and  Lincoln.  With  16  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
bevelled  edges,  price  5s. 


A  CHARMING  GIFT-BOOK. 

MOUSME : 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  “MY  JAPANESE  WIFE.” 

By  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 

With  beautiful  Illustrations.  Pictorial  Cover.  Price  6s. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

“  Charming.”—  Truth.  “  Delightful.”— Daily  Mail. 

TWO  DELIGHTFUL  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

ByG.  E.  FARROW, 

Author  of  “  The  Wallypug  of  Why,”  See. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Alan  Wright. 

Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  each. 

BAKER  MINOR  AND  THE 
DRAGON. 

“A  book  which  will  be  the  delight 
of  young  people.”— Scotsman. 

,  m  _  “Baker  Minor  tried  to  separate 

THE  NEW  PANJANDRUM.  them.” 

“  Decidedly  buy  this  for  any  little  ( Reduced  Illustration  from 

friend  you  have. ”— British  Weekly.  “Baker  Minor."; 


A  CANADIAN  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

MOOSWA,  and  OTHERS  of  the  BOUNDARIES. 

By  W.  A.  Fraser.  With  12  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  really  charming  production  on  similar  lines  to  the  far-famed  ‘  Jungle  Book,' 
with  delightfully  graphic  and  clever  pictures.  It  will  be  sure  to  appeal  to  young 
people.”--  Daily  News . 

BOYS’  BOOK  OF  BRAVERY.  By  Robert 

P.  Berrey.  With  8  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

An  Illustrated  Account  of  Notable  Acts  of  Bravery  performed  by  British 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Well  Illustrated. 

THE  MIGHTY  DEEP  AND  WH0AFT  ,£E  KNOW 

By  AGNES  GIBERNE,  Author  of  “The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,”  “Roy,” 
& c.  With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

“  Most  fascinating.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  young,  but  older  readers 
also  will  find  much  in  it  they  did  not  know  before.  It  is  a  book  worth  buying.” 

Daily  News. 

DOMESTIC  DITTIES.  With  Words  and 

Music  by  A.  SCOTT-GATTY,  Composer  of  “  Plantation  Songs.”  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  Colour.  Crown  4to.  Pictorial  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

“The  ditties  are  quite  within  the  intelligence  of  the  very  young,  while  the 
coloured  pictures  of  crying  babies,  of  tossing  bulls,  and  so  forth,  will  delight  old  and 
young ^alike.” — Daily  News. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  History  and  a  Description  of 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN. 

By  COSMO  MONKHOUSE,  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell,. 
C.M.G.  With  24  Plates  in  Colours.  30s.  net.  (This  edition  is  limited  to 
1,000  copies.)  An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application 

Volume  I.  NOW  READY,  price  12s.  net,  of 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 

A  Record  cf  the  Progress  of  the  People  in  Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts, 
Industry,  Commerce,  Literature,  and  Manners,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L... 
and  J.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

With  about  2,500  ILLUSTRATIONS  an!  numerous  COLOURED  PLATES. 
VOL.  I.  contains  800  pages,  about  400  Illustrations,  and  seven  Coloured 
Plates  and  Maps. 

“The  new  edition  differs  from  all  the  former  ones  and  assumes 
a  new  and  much  more  valuable  character.  There  is  a  rich  store¬ 
house  of  pictorial  information  about  the  early  life  of  England 
which  has  not  been  turned  to  any  comprehensive  practical  use. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  nearly  exhausted  In  the  present  work  :  but 
the  editor  claims  with  some  justice  that  the  best  treasures  are 
here  revealed,  and  a  large  number  of  tnem  for  the  first  time.” 

Literature. 

An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

LONDON  AFTERNOONS: 

Chapters  on  the  Socia  Life.  Architecture,  and  Records  o  the  Great  City  and  its 
Neighbourhood.  P>y  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S. A.  With  60  full-page 
Illustrations,  ics.  6d.  net. 

“Mr.  Loftie’s  book  teems  with  interest  ;  he  is  an  adept  at  his¬ 
torical  narrative,  and  has  exercised  a  rare  judgment  in  selecting 
his  tacts.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BEHINDthe  SCENES  in  the  TRANSVAAL. 


Being  Reminiscences  of  an  English  Official. 

By  DAVID  MACKAY  WILSON.  7s.  6d. 

“The  world  will  readily  find  a  place  for  a  work  so  genuine,  so 
instructive,  and  so  entertaining  as  Mr.  David  Mackay  Wilson’s 
‘Behind  the  Seenes  in  the  Transvaal.’ ’’—The  Times. 

BRITISH  SCULPTURE  AND  SCULPTORS 
OF  TO-DAY. 

By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN.  With  about  2co  Illustrations,  5s.  net ;  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Spielmann’s  book,  with  its  pleasant  record  of  facts  and  its 
attractive  illustrations,  will  be  useful  and  even  indispensable  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the  course  of  modern  British 
sculpture.”— The  Times. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 

YEARLY  VOLUME. 

With  nearly  1,000  Choice  Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Special  Plates.  21s. 

“These  pictures  in  colour  add  much  to  the  interest  of  ‘The 
Magazine  01  Art,’  and  now  lead  the  way  in  colour  printing.” 

Standard. 


A  MASQUE  OF  DAYS: 

From  the  last  Essays  of  Elia.  Newly  Dressed  and  Decorated  by  WALTER 
CRANE.  With  40  full-page  Designs  in  Colour.  6s. 

“Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  ‘Masque  of  Days’  is  beyond  doubt  the 
prettiest  picture  book  of  the  Christmas  season.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  EARTH’S  BEGINNING. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Four  Coloured 
Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

“No  living  astronomer  has  such  a  happy  way  of  telling  the 
story  of  vhe  heavens,  and  in  coming  down  to  earth  Sir  Robert 
Ball  has  not  lost  any  of  his  magic.”— black  and  White. 

MARINE  PAINTING  in  WATER-COLOUR. 


By  W.  L.  WYLLIE,  A.R.A.  With  24  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

“The  plates  strikingly  show  the  range  and  variety  of  marine 
painting.  Mr.  Wyllie’s  method  is  fully  described  and  the  book  will 
appeal  in  this  respect  to  the  student;  but,  as  a  most  artistic 
production,  it  must  also  delight  a  very  large  public.” 

Livertool  Post. 


THE  NEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  LIFE  and  WORK  of  the  REDEEMER. 

By  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations.  65. 

“The  book  deserves  a  cordial  welcome,  partly  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty  ana  servieeabieness,  partly  because  the  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  teachers  of  widely  different  schools  in  the  execution  of  a 
joint  task  is  here  vindicated  by  complete  success.  A  series  of 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  ‘stuaies’  In  the  ‘life  of  lives.’” 

Literature. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch  : — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

Vanity  Fair  : — “An  unusually  able  volume.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review  : — “A  remarkable  novel.” 

Westminster  Gazette : — “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carried  out.” 

Western  Morning  News  : — “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence.” 

“MAD”  LOERIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle  : — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of  open  air 
and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ORCHIDS.  By  Marvin 

Dana.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury  : — “  The  characters  are  skilfully  drawn.” 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  : — “Well  told  and  pathetic.” 

THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — “  Nothing  pleasanter  could  be  devised." 

TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.  By  Peter 

Fraser.  Price  6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph'. — “A  well  -written  novel.” 

LOUIS  WAIW’S  ANNUAL. 

Edited  by  STANHOPE  SPRIGG. 

Containing  nearly  100  Original  Illustrations  by  the  famous  Cat  Artist,  and 
Contributions  from  many  Literary  Celebrities,  including  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Herman  Merivale,  Lady  Ban¬ 
croft,  Adrian  Ross,  Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart.,  John  Latey,  &c. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  : — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 

STAGE  SILHOUETTES.  Illustrated  with  Photo¬ 

graphs.  By  Sidney  Dark.  Price  is. 


ANTHONY  TREHERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Cramptoiis  Magazine. 


AN  INSTANT  SUCCESS.  SECOND  YEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

“  An  indispensable  Book  for  Scientific  Workers  in  general, 
and  Astronomical  Students  in  particular.” 

KNOWLEDGE 

DIARY  k  SCIENTIFIC  HANDBOOK 

Fop  1902. 

NEW  FEATURES  ADDED  YEARLY. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  BY  EXPERTS. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  VADE  MECUM. 

ASTRONOMY,  BOTANY,  METEOROLOGY,  MICROSCOPY,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
AN  ASTRONOMICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

NEW  STAR  MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

OVER  soo  PAGES. 

THE  ONLY  DIARY  SPECIALLY  DEVOTED  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

DIARY  PORTION  GIVES  WHOLE  PAGE  TO  A  DAY, 

With  separate  pages  for  Monthly  Notes,  Memoranda,  Diary  Index, 

Cash  Account,  and  many  other  Tables. 

THREE  SHILLINGS  NET.  (Postage  at  home,  4d.,  abroad,  8d.) 


London :  KNOWLEDGE  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn,  W.C.  ; 

And  of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


KING  EDWARD  VII. 

By  H.  WHATES. 

KING  EDWARD  VII. 

With  Portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

In  cloth.  Price  is. 


London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  (Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  3r.  6 d. 

Mary  Boyle  :  her  Book  (Edited  by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle).  Murray, 
ior.  6 d.  net. 

National  Education  (Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus).  Murray,  "js.  6d. 
net. 

New  Glimpses  of  Poe  (James  A,  Harrison).  De  la  More  Press. 
Organisation  and  Equipment  Made  Easy  (Major  S.  T.  Banning). 
Gale  and  Polden.  4.?.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green  (Report,  &c.,  for  1900).  Forsaith 
and  Son. 

Public  House  Reform  (A.  N.  Gumming).  Sonnenschein.  2s.  6d. 
Resebilder  (af  Alfred  Jensen).  Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonnier’s  Forlag. 
3-5°- 

Schilderungen  der  Suaheli  von  Expeditionen  v.  Wissmanns,  Dr. 
Bumillers,  Graf  v.  Gbtzens,  und  Anderer  (von  Dr.  C.  Velten). 
Gottengen  :  Vandenhoek.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  5J.  net. 
Schools  at  Home  and  Abroad  (R.  E.  Hughes).  Sonnenschein. 
4 s.  6 d. 

“Temple  Bible,  The”:  — S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark;  Leviticus. 
Dent.  is.  net  each. 

Theodor  von  Bernhardi  und  Theodor  Goldstiicker  (von  Wilhelm 
Tobias).  Berlin  :  Rosenbaum  and  Hart.  8m. 

Thoughts  from  the  Letters  of  Petrarch  (Selected  and  Translated  by 
J.  Lohse).  Dent. 

“Turner  House  Classics,”  The: — Balzac:  Pere  Goriot.  Virtue. 
2 s.  net. 

With  Rimington  (L.  M.  Phillipps).  Arnold.  7 s.  6 d. 

Whitaker’s  Almanack,  1902.  2s.  6 d. 

Works  of  George  Eliot,  The  : — Vol.  8  (Library  Edition).  Black¬ 
wood.  ior.  61 i.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  :— The  Geographical 
Journal,  2 s.  ;  Books  of  To-day  and  Books  of  To-morrow;  The 
Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Lippincott’s,  25c.  ;  La 
Grande  Revue,  3  fr.  ;  The  Book  Buyer  ;  Die  Insel ;  The  Era, 
ioc.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  The  Idler,  6 d.  ;  Harper’s,  is. 


DIARIES  :  Desk,  Condensed,  Indelible,  Portable,  and  Other 
Diaries.  Engagement  Books,  Calendars,  and  Memorandum 
Cards  for  1902.  De  la  Rue  and  Company. 


Messrs.  SOTH ERAST’S  CATALOGUES, 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

No.  614  of  their  Price  Current  of  Literature  (Second-hand  Books),  published 
This  Day ;  with  Supplement  of  Select  New  Books  of  the  Season. 

Catalogue  of  Newly  bound  Book-,  for  Presents. 

Catalogue  of  their  Own  Publications. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters  and  Manuscripts. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


BOOKS. -HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

HREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  ana  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD,  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  1901 

NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseli.er,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


A.  and  F.  DENNY,  Discount  Bo< — Acllers,  147  Strand  and  32  Charing  Cross, 
London,  have  just  issued  their  List  of  Books  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Presents.  Also  a  short  Remainder  List.  Post  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 

BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 

TUST  PUBLISHED,  a  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

J  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  at  a  discount  of  25  per  Cent.,  except  on  those 
published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Orders  for  Books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

TRUSLOYE,  HANSON  &  COMBA,  Limited, 

143  OXFORD  STREET,  and  6b  SLOANE  STREET,  London. 

THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:  Write  for  Prospectus  to 
The  Manager,  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  C0CKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


14  December,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review, 


BY  COMMAND  OF 
THE  PRINCE. 

New  Large  and  Revised  Edition  now  ready  of  this  first 
book  by  a  new  writer, 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  LAMBE. 


Westminster  Review — 

“A  SPLENDID  STORY . THIS  FASCI¬ 

NATING  BOOK.” 

Christian  World — 

“THIS  ABSORBING  STORY . THERE 

IS  FASCINATION  IN  DOUBLE  MEASURE.” 

Daily  Telegraph — 

“A  POWERFUL  NOVEL . WHEN  THE 

AUTHOR  PLUNGES  INTO  HIS  STORY  HE 
HOLDS  THE  READER’S  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  END.” 

Spectator — 

“A  VIVID  AND  REALISTIC  PICTURE.” 

Academy — 

“WANTS  NOTHING  OF  HUMAN  IN¬ 
TEREST.” 


SOME  BOOKS  FOR  XMAS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BARRY  SULLIVAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  By  R.  M. 

Sillard.  2  vols.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CARICATURIST.  By  Harry  Furniss. 

Over  300  Illustrations.  32s. 

BEFORE  I  FORGET.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Chevalier 

d’Industrie.  Written  by  Albert  Chevalier.  Illustrated.  16s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.  By  Prof. 

Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  1  vol.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  large  crown,  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  NICCOLO  MACHIAVELL1.  By  Prof.  Pasquale 

Villari.  Revised  Edition.  Translated  by  Linda  Villau.  1  vol.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ART  BOOKS. 

CIOVANNI  SECANTIN!  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  L.  Villari. 

Upwards  of  80  Illustrations.  Cloth,  21s.  net. 

OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  THE  ZUIDERZEE.  By 

W.  J  1'uin  a  d  J.  G.  Veldheer.  With  many  quaint  Woodcut  Illustrations 
by  J.  G.  Veldheer  and  W.  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp.  Cloth,  21s. 

INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES  IN  CREEK  ART.  By  Jane  E.  Harrison. 

Fourth  Edition.  Map  and  ro  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  WOULD-BE-GOODS.  A  continuation  of  “  The  Treasure-Seekers.” 

By  K.  Nesbit.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  TREASURE-SEEKERS.  By  E.  Nesbit.  Fully  Pictured.  6s. 

NINE  UNLIKELY  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  E.  Nesbit.  Pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TWO  BUSYBODIES.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Arnold.  With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MARCARET  HETHERTON.  A  Book  for  Girls.  By  E.  L.  Kiesow. 

With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  BLUE  BABY,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 

Author  of  “  Carrots,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

“  F.  C.  G." 

TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.  By  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and  his 

Son,  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould.  Fully  Illustrated  by  “  F.  C.  G."  Crown 
4to.  6s. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL.  Discourses  for  Children.  By  Rev. 

John  Byles.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  td.  Second  Impression. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LEWIS  CARROL  (Rev.  G.  L.  Dodgson). 

By  S.  D.  Coli.ingwood.  With  about  too  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d 

*„*  On  receipt  0/ a  post-card,  Mr.  UNWI N  will  furnish  an  address  0/ a  local 
Bookseller  where  any  0/ his  books  may  be  examined. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 

With  42  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  other  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 

Queen-Consort  of  George  II.  and 
sometime  Queen-Regent :  a  Study  of  her  Life  and  Time. 

By  W.  H.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Author  of  “The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen.” 

With  Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILISATIONS : 

Being  a  Record  of  a 

“Foreign  Devil’s”  Experiences  with  the  Allies  in  China. 

By  GEORGE  LYNCH. 

“  Is  the  most  vivid  and  graphic  account  of  last  year’s  campaign  that 
we  have  yet  made  acquaintance  with.” —  Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Lynch’s  remarks  on  various  aspects  of  Far  Eastern  politics 
deserve  careful  attention  by  all  who  wish  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
Chinese  question.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“Altogether  this  book  supplies  just  what  people  want  to  learn 
about  an  expedition,  the  points  of  which  are  still  misconceived  in 
many  quarters.  It  is  well  written  and  judiciously  illustrated.” 

Athenceum. 

“  Those  who  may  resent  most  strongly  some  of  the  comments  in 
the  book  will  do  well  to  read  it  and  think  over  some  of  the  world 
problems  it  suggests.” — Bookman. 

“  This  volume  must  always  remain  both  attractive  in  itself  and 
valuable  as  a  record  of  particular  happenings  in  the  recent  incursion 
of  the  West.  The  book  will  be  read  with  an  eager  interest  by  anyone 
curious  as  to  its  subject.” — Scotsman. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS'  IS  SURE  TO  BE  ASKED 
FOR  AT  THE  LIBRARIES."—  Globe. 

With  11  Photogravure  Portraits.  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS, 

and  other*  French  Portraits. 

By  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE. 

Contents. —  Madame  du  Deffand— Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse— Madame 
Geoffrin — Madame  d’Epinay— Madame  Necker  —  Madame  ae  Stael  —  Madame 
R^camitr— Tronchin  :  a  Great  Doctor — The  Mother  of  Napoleon — Madame  de 
S6vign6 — Madame  Vig6e  le  Brun. 

“  A  very  interesting  gallery  of  portraits.” — Spectator. 

“  This  is  a  book  to  delight  the  heart  of  every  lover  cf  belles-lettres.  In  it  he  will 
read  lives  of  the  great  women  of  France— Mesdames  Necker,  de  Stael,  R6camier, 
and  the  rest — lives  told  with  admirable  taste  and  skill  in  a  fine  reflective  spirit,  and 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  picturesque.”-  Scotsman. 

“  To  read  the  author’s  sketches  is  like  walking  through  a  famous  gallery  in 
company  with  a  brilliant  friend  who  knows  it  well.  His  sketches  of  these  famous 
ladies  are  admirable  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  times,  and  will  send  those  who  know  little  off  to  the  memoirs  and  writings  that 
he  quotes.” — Nottingham  Daily  Guardian. 

Large  crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

BiRBS  AND  MAN. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  Author  of  ‘‘Birds  in  London,”  &c. 

Contents. — Birds  at  their  Best  (by  way  of  Introduction) — Birds  and  Man — 
Daws  in  the  West  Country — A  Wood  Wren  at  Wells — Ravens  in  Somerset — The 
Secret  of  the  Willow  Wren — A  Secret  of  the  Charm  of  Flowers— Owls  in  a  Village 
— The  Strange  and  Beautiiul  Sheldrake — Geese  :  an  Appreciation  and  a  Memory — 
Early  Spring  in  Savernake  Forest — The  Dartford  Warbler  (How  to  Save  our  Rare 
Birds)— Birds  in  London  (1899) — Selborne  (1896). 


Crown  4to.  25s.  net. 

THE  ORIENTAL  CLUB  AND 

HANOVER  SQUARE. 

By  ALEXANDER  F.  BAILLIE. 

With  6  Photogravure  Portraits  and  8  other  Illustrations. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS:  a  Story  of  Australian 

Life.  By  Edward  Dyson.  With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
Crown  Svo  6s. 

THE  TRAITOR’S  WAY.  By  S.  Levett-Yeats, 

Author  of  “The  Honour  of  Savelli,”  “  The  Chevalier  d’Auriac,”  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  ts. 

“  De  Vibrac  is  a  really  fine  study,  and  his  story  is  told  with  right  feeling  and 
dignity.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Those  who  like  a  swift,  stirring  romance  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with 
this  one,  which  is  first  rate  of  its  kind.” — Western  Morning  News. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  OKFT  BOOKS.  B.  I.  BATSFORD  S 

ILLUSTRATED  XMAS  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  Recent  Artistic  Publications. 


Super-royal  4to.  £3  3s.  net. 

HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R=A. :  His  Life  and  Works. 

By  A.  L.  Baldrv.  With  16  Photogravure  Plates  and  about  ioo  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  With  binding  designed  by  Prof,  von  Herkomer. 

Crown  folio,  Is  5S.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK :  Historical  Study  of  His  Life 

and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F  S.A  ,  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London  :  Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art. 
With  61  Photogravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from 
Drawings  and  Etchings. 

Small  4to.  £1  is.  net. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  In  Norman,  Plantagenet, 

and  Tudor  Times.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland-Gower,  F.S.A.  With 
38  Photogravures  and  16  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

[Vol.  II.  (Stuart  and  Hanoyerian  Time)  in  the  Press. 

Small  folio,  £ 2  2s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  R0SSETTL  An  Illustrated  Chronicle 

of  his  Art  and  Life.  By  H.  C.  Marillier.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with 
15  Photogravure  Plates  and  100  other  Illustrations. 

Small  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  FILIPPO  LSPPI.  By  Edward  C.  Strutt.  With 

4  Photogravure  Plates  and  52  other  Illustrations. 

Small  4to.  14s.  net. 

LIVES  and  LEGENDS  of  the  EVANGELISTS,  APOSTLES, 

and  other  Early  Saints.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.  With  49  Illustrations, 
including  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  16  Photogravure  Plates 
and  56  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Lady  Dilke.  With  12  Photogravure  Plates  and  64  Half-tone  Illus¬ 
trations. 

Imperial  8vo.  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCULPTORS  OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates 
and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions. 

Small  colombier  8vo.  255.  net. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN  AND  HIS  WORK.  By 

Malcolm  Bell.  With  8  Photogravure  Plates  and  72  other  Illustrations. 
Imperial  8vo.  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS:  His  Art,  Writings,  and  His  Public 

Life.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  to  Illustrations. 

Small  colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH:  His  Life  and  Works.  By 

Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D’ Anvers).  With  58  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  and 
Half-tone. 


THE  BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS:  Their  Asso- 

ciates  and  Successors.  By  Percy  Bate.  With  100  Illustrations  and 
2  Photogravure  Plates.  Second  Edition. 

FREDERICK,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.  An  Illustrated 

Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  8a  Illustrations,  including  2  Photogravure 
Plates.  Fourth  Edition. 

SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Barf.,  P.R.A.  :  His  Art  and 

Influence.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illustrated  with  89  Reproductions  in  Half¬ 
tone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates.  Second  Edition. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  Bart.:  A  Record  and 

Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Eighth  Edition,  with  100  Illustrations. 


Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  STUART  CALVERLEY. 


Complete  in  1  vol.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  WALTER  J.  SENDALL, 
G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  Portrait. 


THE  ENDYMiON  SERIES. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Illustrated  and 

Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  post  8vo.  7s.  6cl. 


POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.  Illustrated  and  Decorated 

by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  Third  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  Illustrated  and 

Djcorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

MILTON’S  MINOR  POEMS  (including  Samson  Agon- 

istes  and  Comus).  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Garth  Jones.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  from  Spenser  to  Milton.  Illustrated 

by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


BELL’S  MINIATURE  SERIES  OF 
PAINTERS, 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  with  8  Illustrations,  is.  net  each,  or  in  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

BURNE-JONES.  [  G,  F.  WATTS,  H,A, 

VELAZQUEZ.  GEORGE  ROMNEY. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  I  WATTEAU. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION.— PART  I.  READY  DEC.  16th. 

FORMAL  GARDENS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

SCOTLAND.  Their  Planning  and  Arrangement,  Architectural  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Features.  By  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A.  To  be  completed  in 
3  Parts.  Price  to  subscribers  only  21s.  net  each  part.  The  price  will  be  in¬ 
creased  on  completion.  Prospectus  on  application. 

Thick  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 

THE  STUDENT,  CRAFTSMAN  AND  AMATEUR.  Being  a  Compara- 
tive  View  of  all  the  Styles  of  Architecture  from  the  earliest  period.  By 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Banister  F.  Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  greatly  enlarged  and  newly  illustrated, 
containing  upwards  of  550  pages,  with  256  Plates,  one-half  being  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Buildings,  the  other  from  specially  prepared  Drawings,  comprising 
over  1,300  Illustrations. 

“No  student  of  architecture  should  be  without  this  standard  work,  which  is  in 
itself  a  triumph  of  art.” — Daily  Nezvs. 

“It  may  be  termed  the  Bible  of  Architecture.’' — Black  and  White. 

“  In  its  revised  and  enlarged  form  this  history  is  as  complete  a  handbook  as  the 
general  reader  could  desire.” — The  Scotsman. 

“ . As  complete  as  it  well  can  be.” — The  T hues. 

Large  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND.  A  Historical  and  Inscriptive  Account  of  the  Development 
of  Architecture  during  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  Periods,  1500^ 
1625.  By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.  With  87  Photographic  and  other 
Plates,  and  230  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

“  The  most  charming  book  that  has  yet  been  issued  on  the  English  Renaissance^ 
The  wealth  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations  in  conjunction  with  the  pleasant 
diction  and  scholarly  style  of  the  letterpress  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  of  taste 
to  be  disappointed  with  its  contents.” — The  Antiquary. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  love  the  architecture  of  England.” 

The  Daily  News. 

“Again  and  again  one  may  turn  over  these  interesting  pages  without  wearying  of 
the  fine  presentment  they  afford  of  numberless  beautiful  Old  English  buildings  and 
their  surroundings.” — British  Architect . 

In  two  handsome  folio  volumes,  half  morocco,  extra,  gilt  tops,  price  £8  8s.  net. 

LATER  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND.  A  Series  of  Examples  of  the  Domestic  Buildings  erected 
subsequent  to  the  Elizabethan  Period.  Edited,  with  Introductory  and 
Descriptive  Text,  by  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  and  Mekvyn  E.  Macartney. 
Containing  170  magnificent  plates  (19m.  x  14m.),  120  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
collotype  from  photographs  specially  taken,  and  40  from  drawings  by  various- 
accomplished  draughtsmen. 

The  work  illustrates  in  a  most  perfect  and  thorough  manner  the  principal 
mansions,  country  seats,  town  houses,  and  collegiate  and  other  civil  buildings 
erected  during  the  Stuart,  Queen  Anne,  and  Georgian  periods. 

Crown  4to.  art  canvas,  gilt,  21s.  net. 

OLD  COTTAGES  AND  FARMHOUSES  IN 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX.  A  series  of  100  full-page  photographic  plates,, 
beautifully  printed  in  collotype,  illustrating  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
architecture  in  England.  Specially  photographed  by  W.  Galsworthy 
Davie,  with  Descriptive  Notes  by  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

“  All  lovers  of  our  domesiic  architecture  should  buy  this  book.” — The  Antiquary . 
“  A  highly  welcome  book.” — Athenceum. 

Imperial  qto.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  25s.  net. 

DECORATIVE  FLOWER  STUDIES.  By  J. 

Foord.  A  Series  of  40  charming  Coloured  Plates  reproduced  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  water-colour  drawings,  accompanied  by  350  studies  of  detail  from  each- 
subject,  with  descriptive  notes. 

“  A  truly  beautiful  andvaluaole  book.”  The  Studio. 

“  The  author  excels  in  the  drawing  of  flowers.  Each  plate  is  a  delightful  study, 
and,  in  line  and  composition,  a  faithful  and  realistic  reproduction  from  nature.” 

The  Queen. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5s.  net. 

ART  IN  NEEDLEWORK:  A  Book  about 

Embroidery.  By  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mary  Buckle.  Containing  i?5  full-page 
plates  and  other  illustrations  of  Historical  Examples,  and  Reproductions  of 
specially  worked  Stitches,  and  Samplers  showing  Work  in  Various  Stages  of 
Execution.  Second  Edition,  revised 
“  An  extremely  valuable  book.” — The  Queen. 

“A  most  admirable  work....  Of  immense  assistance.” — The  Ladies'  Field. 

Large  folio,  half  vellum,  old  style,  30s.  net. 

THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  ROBERT 

AND  JAMES  ADAM.  Being  a  Reproduction  of  all  the  Plates  illustrating 
Decoration  and  Furniture  from  their  “  Works  in  Architecture,”  published  1778- 
1812.  Containing  100  examples  of  Rooms,  Ceilings,  Chimney-pieces,  Tables, 
Chairs,  Vases,  Lamps,  Mirrors,  Pier-glasses,  Clocks,  &c.,  &c.,  by  these  famous 
Eighteenth  Century  Designers. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 
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It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters 
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THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 


OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


By  LORD  MACAULAY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

WITH  I. AYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  In  1  vol. 
POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

“SILVER  LIBRARY ”  EDITION.  With  Portrait  and  4 
Illustrations  to  the  “  Lays.”  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

COMPLETE  WORKS. 

“ALBANY”  EDITION.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols. 

Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

“  EDINBURGH-1’  EDITION.  S  vols.  8vo.  6s.  each. 
CABINET  EDITION.  16  vols.  Post  Svo.  £4  16s. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wclsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUB¬ 

JECTS. 

CABINET  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  24s. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CABINET  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  18s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  With  5  Photogravures  and 
16  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 

ARAGON.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.  Cr.  Svo. 

3s.  6d. 

OCEANA  ;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE 

ARMADA,  and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CHvSAR  :  a  Sketch.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his 

Life,  1795-1835,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  7s.  ;  1834-1881,  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  7s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 

OF  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  : 

a  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Or  separately. 

Part  I.  6s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
Part  II.  4s.  6d. 

TPIEORY  OF  ETHICS  AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

8vo.  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

8vo.  15s. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

T  nr  If  Part  I.  DEDUCTION.  Crown  Svo.  4s. 

pART  11.  INDUCTION.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 


By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760, 
36s.  ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36s.  ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  36s.  ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION.  ENGLAND.  7  vols.  crown  Svo.  5s.  net 
each.  IRELAND.  5  vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS, 

from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  In¬ 
fluence  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN 
EUROPE.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE  :  Conduct  and 

Character.  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Svo.  ios.  6d. 

CABINET  EDITION.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

FI  I  STORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603- 
1642.  10  vols.  crown  Svo.  5s-  net  each* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 

WAR,  1642-1649.  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  Vol.  I.,  1649-1651,  with 
14  Maps,  Svo.  21s.  Vol.  II.,  1651-1654,  with  7  Maps,  8vo.  21s. 
Vol.  III.,  1654-1656,  with  6  Maps,  Svo.  21s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  With  37S  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  4v0ls.cn Svo. 

Period  I. — MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY.  A.D.  449-1485.  4s.  6d. 
Period  II. -PERSONAL  MONARCHY.  14S5-16S8.  5s. 

Period  III.— CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY.  16S9-1837. 
7s.  6d. 

Period  IV.— THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY.  1837-1880.  6s. 


By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY,  from 

the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  137S-1527.  6  vols. 

crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  SCOTLAND.  3  vols. 
crown  Svo.  24s. 

By  J.  W.  MACKAIL. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  With  2  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  S  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  large  cr.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Vol.  I.  Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps,  Svo.  18s. — Vol.  II.  To 
the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  Svo.  16s. 

By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 

AND  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate 
the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son,  John  Louis  Roget.  NEW 
EDITION  (1901).  Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

JUSTINIAN. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN. 

With  English  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  late 
Thomas  Collett  Sand ars,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  TENTHS 
IMPRESSION  (Revised  and  Corrected)  ( 1 898).  8vo.  18s. 


POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BOMBAY 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS 

SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  now  Offered  on  the  Easiest  Terms.  For  a  Preliminary  Payment  of 
Less  than  2d.  a  vol.  CASH  price  £8  in  Cloth,  and  £15  in  Half  Morocco. 

A  LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

Comprehensive  in  its  Character.  Vital  in  its  Interest.  Unique  in  its  Scope.  Cosmopolitan  in  its  Range. 

56  Handsomely  Bound  Volumes,  written  by  Specialists  and  Professors.  Newly  Printed  on  Specially  Prepared  Paper. 

2,000  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  GREATEST  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  Graphic  Account  of  the  World’s  Story  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  close  of  the  XIXth  Century. 

The  Study  and  Research  of  the  Historian  and  the  Scholar  Distilled  and  Condensed  into  Vivid  Story. 

For  a  FIRST  PAYMENT  of  8/-  only,  THE  WHOLE  LIBRARY,  56  Volumes,  delivered  to  the  Subscriber. 

ADVANTAGES  NOW  OFFERED. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  drawn  to  the  special  advantages  offered  ;  and  each  purchaser,  while  incurring  no  liability  other  than  the  obligation  to  pay  for  the 
set  delivered,  can  avail  himself  of  these  advantages  ;  but  only  for  a  limited  time,  as  the  special  offer  cannot  he  kept  open  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  Small  Preliminary  Payment  of  8/-.  A  modified  system  of  Monthly  Subscriptions  of  only  10/-  each. 

A  Complete  Set  for  Little  More  than  Half-Price. 

CO-OPERATION —and  its-RESULT. 

This  mode  of  purchasing  on  Easy  Terms  a  valuable  Library  of  56  volumes  arises  from  a  widely-spread  co-operation  between  the  Cash  Purchaser  and  the  Monthly 
Subscriber— unintentional,  perhaps,  but  it  is  there;  co-operation  also  between  the  Press  and  the  Publishers  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of  Readers.  It  is  only  by  pro¬ 
ducing  an  immense  edition  that  such  terms  can  be  offered,  not  only  to  Cash  Buyers,  but  to  those  also  who  adopt  the  Subscription  Plan. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS  LIBRARY  can  now  be  had  FOR  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  on  terms 

which  READY  CASH  could  not  formerly  secure. 


XJZTunuu'  THE  CREATEST  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD 

_A_T  LITTLE  ZVEOlR-IE  TILLIN'  ZEE  .A.  Hi  IF1  PRICE. 


For  Our 
Readers, 


LIST  OF  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SERIES. 


EARLY  BRITAIN. 

By 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
Professor  of  Latin  in 
Univ.  Coll.,  London. 

THE  NORMANS. 

By 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

I 

SCOTLAND. 

By 

John  Mackintosh, 
LL.D. 

IRELAND. 

By 

The  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless 

WALES. 

By 

Owen  M.  Edwards, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln 
Coll.,  Oxford. 

MODERN  ENCLAND 
BEFORE 

THE  REFORM  BILL. 

By 

Justin  McCarthy. 

MODERN  ENCLAND 
UNDER  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

By 

Justin  McCarthy. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  R.  W.  Frazer, 
LL.B.,  I.C.S.  (retired). 
Univ.  Extension 
Lecturer  on  Indian 
Architecture. 

AUSTRALIAN 

COMMONWEALTH. 

By 

Greville  Tregarthen. 

CANADA. 

By  Sir  John  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L., 

Clerk  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By 

George  McCall  Theal, 

D.Litt.,  LL.D. 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 

By 

James  Rodway, 
F.L.S. 

AUSTRIA. 

By  Sidney  Whitman, 

“  New  York  Herald” 
Correspondent  at 
Constantinople  during 
Armenian  Outbreak. 

THE  BALKANS. 

By 

W.  Miller,  M.A. 

CHINA. 

By 

R.  K.  Douglas. 
Professor  of  Chinese, 
King’s  Coll.,  London. 

MODERN  FRANCE. 

By 

Andr6  le  Bon, 
Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CERMANY. 

By 

Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A. 

HOLLAND. 

By  the  late 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.P.  1880-1886. 
Professor  of  Polit. 
Econ.  at  Oxford.  Univ. 

HUNGARY. 

By 

Arminius  Vambery, 
Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages, . 

Pesth  University. 

MODERN  ITALY. 

By  Pietro  Orsi, 
Professor  of  History 
in  the  R.  Liceo  Fos- 
carini  of  Venice, 
Univ.  of  Padua. 

JAPAN. 

By  David  Murray, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  of 
Education. 

NORWAY. 

By  the  late 
Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen 
Professor  of  German 
at  Cornell  Univ., 
1874-1880. 

PERSIA. 

By 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 
lately  U.S.A.  Minster 
to  Persia. 

POLAND. 

By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Reader  in  Russian 
and  other  Slavonic 
Languages  at  Univ. 
of  Oxford. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review.  33rd  Year  of  Issue. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is  the  official  medium  of — - 
The  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Association  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Scotland. 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Association  (Incorporated). 

the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is  “  The  recognised 

organ  of  an  important  profession.” — Glasgow  Herald. _ “The  best 

procurable  record  of  the  educational  events  of  the  year.” — Literature. 

- “The  most  competent  and  best  edited  paper  of  its  class.”— 
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Gazette. - “  Indisputably  the  most  valuable  of  publications  dealing 
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mine  of  information  on  educational  movements.” — Saturday  Review. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  has  a  larger  eireulation 
among  the  Higher  Schools  and  Colleges  than  that  of 
any  other  Educational  Paper. 


“THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  gives  special  attention  ot 
its  review  department,  and  is  worth  reading  for  that  alone.” 

British  Weekly. 

“  It  will  be  found  that  these  pages  are  full  of  accurate  information, 
and  thought  vigorously  expressed P  —  Spectator. 

“  An  excellent  record  of  contemporary  events,  admirably  illustrating 
the  forward  movement  which  should  result  in  a  truly  national  code  of 
education.  Elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  training  and  methods 
are  discussed,  and  foreign  as  well  as  home  phases  are  chronicled. 
Excellent  articles  on  topics  of  special  importance  are  given  by  experts, 
and  the  reviews  are  fair  and  able  criticisms.  Altogether  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 
has  secured.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“The  new  volume  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  shows 
that  this  popular  pedagogic  monthly  has  duriog  the  past  year  been 
worthy  of  its  own  high  traditions.” — Morning  Post. 

“THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  makes,  as  usual,  a  goodly 
volume.  Passing  events  in  the  shape  of  university,  college,  and  school 
news  receive  due  attention,  and  there  are  many  articles  by  well-known 
authorities  on  topics  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  education.  Reviews 
in  the  paper  are  always  a  prominent  and  strong  feature.” 

Westminster  Gazelle. 
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Vanity  Fair ,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  “  Emergency  Book  ”  : — 

“  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  ‘  First  Aids,’  which  are 
constructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  ‘  Emergency  Book  ’  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-ofF  doctor’s  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming.” 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONB  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 


UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 
Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 


Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  N urses1  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W. :  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


A  HANDSOME  CHRiSTMAS  PRESENT. 

Cik  Imtia  §Dakc$pearc. 

“  What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines 
that  the  chief  pyramid  to  be  erected  to  “  the  A  d- 
mirable  Dramaticke  Poet,  W.  Shakespear"  would 
consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied  faster  than  the  years?  The  shelves  of 
the  British  Museum  library  groan  under  the  weight 
of  the  various  collections  of  Shakespeare s  works. 
Many  as  they  are,  authoritative  as  they  may  be, 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds , 
none  possibly  is  of  more  enduring  interest  than  that 
for  which  the  leading  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

Che  Iruing  Shakespeare  is  a  handsomd 

work  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  others,  it  contains  a  frontispiece 
of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  with  it  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate 
of  Edwin  Long's  famous  picture  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet. 

Che  SrDi&sg  Shakespeare  is  introduced 

with  a  charming  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet 
written  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  which  in  itself 
renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the 
late  Frank  Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden ,  while 
Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  directions  and  notes 
for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogra¬ 
vure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5^.  The  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

FOHM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE  ”  (with  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet), 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s. ,  and  agree  to  pay 
•9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  widi  the 
work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature . 

Address  . . .  . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


PEAK  HILL  GOLDFIELD. 

Excellent  Results  Realised  and  Expected. 

HE  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Peak 

Hill  Goldfield,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  G.  Darlington  Simpson  (Chairman  of  the  company) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  J.  Mayers),  after  reading  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors,  announced  that  proxies  had  been  received 
in  favour  of  the  directors  for  over  120.000  shares. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
accounts  for  the  financial  year  ended  December  31,  1900.  He  was  sure  it  was 
rather  to  the  advantage  of  a  board  of  directors  to  hold  their  meeting  at  an  early 
date,  when  they  have,  as  must  be  conceded  on  the  present  occasion,  a  satisfactory 
balance-sheet  to  lay  before  the  meeting  — not  satisfactory,  perhaps,  if  judged  by 
what  they  had  hoped  ;  but,  nevertheless,  judged  by  itself,  a  highly  creditable 
balance-sheet,  showing  a  gold  production  of  ,£96,000  for  the  year  and  a 
profit  to  deal  with  of  over  >£77,000.  They  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  done 
other  than  well  when  in  three  years  they  had  distributed  in  dividends 
£132,000,  or  about  equal  to  half  the  capital  of  the  company.  They  had  as 
yet  only  dealt  with  an  insignificant  part  of  the  property.  For  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  31,  1500,  they  showed  a  profit  of  >£48,518,  to  which  must  be  added 
,£28,583  brought  forward  from  the  previous  balance-sheet,  making  a  total  of 
>£77,ior  to  be  dealt  with.  From  this  profit  the  following  amounts  had  been  written 
off ,£3,914  depreciation  of  machinery  account,  ,£4,000  development  account, 
£2,020,  preliminary  expenses  account,  and  >£3,022  reserve  for  income  tax, 
a  total  of  ,£12,937,  leaving  a  net  profit,  as  shown  by  the  balance-sheet, 
of  .£64,164.  The  interim  dividends  of  2s.  per  share,  paid  on  January  23, 
1900,  and  June  16,  1900,  respectively,  with  arrears,  amounted  to  ^53i9°3» 
and  it  was  proposed  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  .£9,396.  In  the  past 
he  had  dealt  only  very  briefly  with  the  asset  comprised  in  tailings.  On 
December  31  they  amounted  to  39,000  tons,  of  an  estimated  value  of  .£40,000,  less 
cost  of  treatment ;  to-day  he  thought  they  amounted  to  60,000  tons.  They  had 
already  commenced  treating  them,  and  henceforth  they  would  be  converting  them 
rapidly  into  revenue.  The  water  difficulty  was  the  only  real  difficulty  they  had  ever 
had  to  face  at  Peak  Hill.  They  had  never  known  the  time  that  they  could  not 
supply  ore  in  abundant  quantities  to  the  battery.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
ore  cannot  be  crushed  without  an  adequate  supply  of  water  ;  the  want  of  it  had  on 
many  occasions  retarded  progress  and  reduced  their  returns.  He  proposed  at  an 
opportune  moment  to  bring  forward  a  water  scheme  for  Peak  Hill.  That  scheme 
would  be  devised  on  a  basis  not  only  of  increasing  present  stamping  power,  first 
from  40  to  100  stamps,  and  then  to  200  head  cf  stamps,  but  on  a  basis  of  having  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  any  subsidiary  companies  that  this  parent  company  might  Hunch  for 
dealing  with  portions  of  their  immense  property.  The  idea  that  occurred  to  him 
some  time  ago  was  that  by  the  Peak  Hill  Company  guaranteeing  the  water  com¬ 
pany  some  ,£5,000  to  ,£io,oco  per  annum  an  adequate  capital  could  be  at  once  raised 
to  put  up  the  works  and  necessary  pumping  installation  for  bringing  the  water  from 
the  Gascoyne  River.  This  guarantee  would  be  infinitesimal  to  the  company  com¬ 
pared  with  the  enormous  advantage  they  would  enjoy.  He  then  described  the 
development  work  in  progress  and  the  remarkable  results  expected  from  it. 
By  the  end  of  1902  he  hoped  their  battery  might  be  doubled,  if  not  increased  to 
100  head  of  stamps,  and  therefore  their  slimes  plant  at  the  end  of  that  year  would 
have  converted  the  109,000  tons  of  material  they  would  have  had  at  their  disposal , 
and  it  would  be  capable  of  continuing  to  deal  with  the  supply  from  100  head  of 
stamps.  He  referred  to  the  returns  Mr.  Nicholas  had  assured  them  of — namely, 
5,000  oz.  per  month,  and  gave  some  figures  to  justify  that  estimate.  Such  a  pro* 
duction  as  5,000  oz.  per  month  would  give  60,000  oz.  per  annum,  which  would 
represent  ,£240,000  a  year.  If  they  took  away  >£60,000  for  treatment,  which  he 
thought  a  high  figure,  they  would  have  ,£180,000  a  year  for  dividends.  He  did  not 
believe  that  was  too  great  an  expectation,  and  he  hoped  they  would  arrive  at  that 
stage  very  early  in  the  next  year.  The  Chairman  then  invited  Sir  Gerard  Smith, 
K.C.M.G.  (late  Governor  of  Western  Australia),  who  has  become  a  director,  to 
address  the  meeting. 

Sir  Gerard  Smith  said  as  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  for  four  qnd  a  half 
years  he  acquired  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  thought  he  knew 
all  the  principal  mining  districts,  having  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  through 
them,  and  having  examined,  he  might  say,  some  hundreds  of  mines.  It  had  been 
an  unpleasant  duty  for  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  have  to  comment  upon 
the  methods  by  which  West  Australian  mining  companies  had  been  conducted.  He 
only  alluded  to  the  fact  to-day  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  exception  which  he 
was  able  to  make  with  reference  to  the  Peak  Hill  Gold  Mining  Campany.  It 
had,  in  his  humble  judgment,  been  managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  shareholders, 
and  not  as  a  mere  gambling  counter  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Long  might  it  so 
continue.  West  Australia,  in  which  their  pioperty  was  situated,  is  a  country  of 
great,  and  sometimes  pleasant,  surprises,  and  a  country  of  many  and  grievous 
disappointments.  He  thought  if  they  had  listened  attentively  to  what  the  chairman 
had  told  them  they  need  for  many  years  have  no  fear  that  there  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  store  for  them.  It  is  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  these  matters  that 
he  congratulated  himself  on  now  being  a  director  of  what  he  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  10  great  mines  of  Western  Australia,  and  he  congratulated  them  on  being  the 
proprietors  of  what,  in  the  near  future,  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  great  mines  of 
the  world. 

The  Chairman  having  thanked  Sir  Gerard  Smith  for  his  address,  proposed  : 
“  That  the  report,  balance-sheet,  and  profit  and  loss  account,  as  presented  to  the 
shareholders,  be,  and  are  hereby,  received  and  adopted.” 

Mr  J.  McKillop,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  finance  for  the  year  1901, 
until  the  directors  received  the  final  accounts  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  give 
any  details.  As  to  the  date  of  the  next  meeting,  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to 
meet  together  about  the  month  of  May  or  June.  The  accounts  had  to  be  made  up 
to  December  31,  and  it  took  six  or  seven  weeks  for  them  to  come  over  to  this 
countr}-.  Frequently  information  had  to  be  asked  for  after  the  accounts  reached 
England,  and  it  was  really  impossible  to  hold  the  meeting  in  less  than  three  or  four 
months  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously.  Other  business  having 
been  transacted,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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SECRETARY. 

H.  BAX. 


THE  AFRICA  TRUST  CONSOLIDATED  AND  GENERAL  EXPLORATION 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Africa  Trust  Consolidated  and  General  Exploration 
Company,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  December,  1901,  at  2.30  o’clock,  p.m.,  to  con¬ 
sider  and,  if  approved,  adopt  the  Report  and  Accounts,  to  elect  Directors,  to  elect 
Auditors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Company. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the  10th  day  of  December 
to  the  17th  December,  1901,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

H.  BAX,  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

3rd  December,  1901. 


THE  AFRICA  TRUST  CONSOLIDATED  AND  GENERAL  EXPLORATION 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

3rd  December,  1901. 

DIRECTORS  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam, — The  Directors  herewith  submit  a  Balance  Sheet  show¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Company  as  at  30th  June  last,  with  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Accou  nt  for  the  year  ended  at  that  date.  A  'Schedule  of  Assets  is  also  annexed. 

The  continuance  of  the  South  African  War,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  working 
capital  has  made  business  for  this  Company  practically  impossible  during  the  period 
under  review.  Mining  work  is  however  being  slowly  resumed  on  the  Witwatersrand 
and  Kimberley  mining  fields,  and  even  if  the  guerilla  warfare  lasts  for  some  months 
longer,  the  indications  point  -to  a  still  more  general  resumption  of  mining  work 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  chief  assets  of  the  Company  remain  practically  unchanged  since  last  year. 

WITWATERSRAND  ASSETS. 

347  Claims — Rardfonte’n. — Tins  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  Company.  The 
•extension  of  the  Randfontein  Series  has  of  course  never  been  located.  The  reports 
supplied  to  the  Directors  would  indicate  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
•extension  to  pass  South  of  our  property.  Should  it  be  found  to  pass  North,  the 
claims  would  constitute  a  deep  level  proposition  ;  or  should  the  reef  take  a  middle 
course,  the  proposition  wou.'d  be  that  of  an  out-crop  mine.  In  any  case  the 
Directors  consider  that  the  speculative  value  of  the  claims  is  a  very  high  one,  and 
far  in  excess  of  the  figure  (.£26,000;  at  which  they  stand  in  the  Company’s  books. 

Middelvlei  Properties. — These  include  1,206  acres  of  freehold  land,  from 
which  a  gross  revenue  of  £4,500  was  derived  between  September,  1895,  and  July, 
1899,  and  which  should  continue  to  yield  about  ,£1,000  per  annum.  The  Company 
also  holds  the  bulk  of  the  Werf  ground,  equal  to  about  43  stands  or  town  plots  in 
the  township  of  Middelvlei.  These  should  have  a  substantial  value  when  mining 
on  the  Western  Rand  is  again  in  full  operation,  as  the  township  is  the  Government 
•centre  for  the  whole  district,  and  close  to  the  railway  station. 

Main  Reef  Deep  Level  Interests.  -  The  Company  owns  one-third  interest  in 
the  Norman  block  (10  claims),  11,274  Shares  in  Elandsfontein  No.  2  Company, 
18,424  Shares  in  the  Randt  Reefs  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  These  are  all 
properties  lying  contiguous  to  and  immediately  south  of -the  Rand  Mines  Deep, 
Limited  (a  large  deep  level  trust  managed  by  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South 
Africa,  and  Messrs.  Wernher,  Brit  and  Co.). 

Our  interests  in  these  properiies  are  equivalent  to  a  holding  of  about  18  Main 
Reef  deep  level  claims  on  the  dip  of  the  Jumpers  and  Geldenhuis  Estate  Companies. 
In  view  of  their  situation,  these  claims  have  a  substantial  value,  which  will  without 
doubt  rapidly  increase  as  the  deep  levels  come  into  fuller  operation  on  the  Wit¬ 
watersrand. 

The  Company  has  also  a  one-fourth  interest  in  an  option  on  a  large  mining 
property  (say  about  450  claims),  stated  to  be  on  the  Rietfontein  or  Dupreez  series. 
The  value  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  late  resident  Director, 
Mr.  Atsmuth,  had  a  good  opinion  of  its  chances.  The  Directors  expect  to  receive 
an  Engineers’  Report  upon  this  property  from  Johannesburg  very  shortly. 

RHODESIAN  ASSETS. 

African  Concessions  Syndicate,  Ltd.  (7,550  Shares).— The  Company 
holds  about  one-third  of  the  issued  capital  of  this  Syndicate,  which  owns  a  con- 
-cession  from  the  Chari ered  Company  for  75  years  for  the  right  to  use  the  water 
power  of  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi  River,  and  Beaconsfield  Falls  on  the 
Umfuli  River,  for  the  development  of  electrical  power.  The  Transcontinental 
(Cape  to  Cairo)  Railway  will  cross  the  Zambesi  at  a  point  just  below  the  Falls, 
and  the  Directors  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  to  come  this  concession  will 
develop  into  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  concerns  in  South  Africa. 

Bulawayo  Estate  and  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.  (33,044  Shares).  - The  interest 
of  the  Company  in  this  venture  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  issued  Capital. 
The  assets  of  the  Bulawayo  Estate  and  Trust  Company  are  important,  including 
about  20  town  plots  (some  with  important  buildings),  chiefly  in  Bulawayo,  nearly 
250,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  interest  in  many  hundreds  of  claims,  several 
blocks  of  wh  ch  are  reported  upon  as  of  great  promise.  The  reconstruction  of  this 


Company  is  imminent,  but  once  provided  with  funds  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Company  will  have  a  satisfactory  future. 

Rhodesia-Matabeleland  Development  Company,  Ltd.  (3,830  Shares). 

This  intere-t  is  one  w  1  ich  is  under  most  capable  local  management  -  that  of  the 
Rhodesian  Exploration  Company — and  has  strong  financial  connections  in  London. 

:  Good  profit  sh«  uld  be  shown  in  normal  times  on  this  interest. 

Willsgrove  Estate  Syndicate,  Ltd.  (2,500  Shares).— The  Company’s 
|  interest  in  this  venture  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  issued  capital.  The  property 
consists  of  about  20,000  acres  adjoining  the  Buluwayo  Commonage,  and  has  special 
rights  to  lay  out  freehold  residential  sites  over  1,500  acres. 

A  large  profit  here  may  be  looked  for  when  peace  has  been  restored  in  South 
I  Africa.  The  entire  capital  is  held  by  this  Company,  Dr.  F.  Rutherfoord  Harris 
and  Colonel  Raleigh  Grey,  C.  M.G. 

50  Claims— Gwanda  District.-  These  were  secured  some  years  ago  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  situate  on  the  extension  of  the  following  properties  : — Geelong, 
Anterior,  Coburg,  Vulture,  Borrow,  etc. 

The  Directors  have  no  further  information  as  to  their  value,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  stand  in  the  Company’s  books  at  an  almost  nominal  cost.  They  are 
‘‘protected"  until  31st  December,  1901. 

NEW  WORKING  CAPITAL. 

For  some  time  past  the  Company  has  been  trading  on  an  exceedingly  small  cash 
balance,  but  the  Directors  have  been  adverse  to  entertaining  any  scheme  for 
financing  the  Company  until  the  restoration  of  peace  and  consequent  better  markets. 
The  Company  however  is  placed  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position  for  doing  business 
by  its  want  of  cash  Capital,  and  the  Directors  consider  that  this  cause  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  low  price  of  the  shares.  The  board  has  now  been  approached 
with  an  offer  to  provide  further  capital  on  the  following  terms  : — 

A  new  Company  to  be  registered  with  a  total  capital  of  . .  . .  ,£200,000 

in  jC  1  shares.  "  ' 

Of  this  . .  .  . . ^70,000 

in  fully  paid  shares  are  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Africa  Trust  assets  with  all  liabilities  and  entire  undertaking  as 
a  going  concern  (equal  to  about  three  fully  paid  shares  for  four 
share-'  in  the  present  Company). 

■30,000  shares  to  be  underwritten  at  par  to  provide  working  capital  ,£30,000 
The  Unde  writers  to  have  the  right  to  call  the  whole  of  the 
reserve  issue  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£100, coo 

at  par  for  3  years.  - 

.£200,000 


The  Directors  have  stipulated  that  some  opportunity,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
shall  be  given  to  the  present  shareholders  to  participate  in  the  underwriting 
scheme,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  was  sent  out  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  the  result  that 
many  shareholders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Further  details  of  the 
scheme  will  be  given  to  you  at  the  meeting.  At  an  eady  date  a  Special  Meeting 
will  probably  be  convened  to  formally  consider  the  proposal,  which  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Directors  propose  to  recommend  to  the  Shareholders  for  their  accept¬ 
ance,  unless  a  more  favourable  proposition  is  made  in  the  meantime.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  scheme  are  that,  whilst  placing  the  Company  in  a  good  financial 
position,  the  present  capital  will  only  be  written  down  by  25  per  cent.,  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  losses  incurred  by  depreciation.  An  important  feature  is  that  there 
will  be  no  assessment  on  the  present  shares,  which  are  valued  at  15s.  under  the  new 
scheme. 

The  Board  are  pleaded  to  be  able  to  state  .that  provided  the  scheme  referred  to 
above  is  carried  out  the  new  Board  will  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Richards,  Managing  Director  of  Henderson’s  Transvaal  Estates,  Ltd. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  the  Honourable  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Cannell  retire  from  the  Board,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election, 

Messrs.  Fox,  Sissons  &  Co.  (the  Auditors)  retire,  but  being  eligible,  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  BAX,  Secretary. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  T£lEPH0HE  COMPANY. 


THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Automatic 

Telephone  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Bernard  Parker 
presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  shareholders 
that  the  inventor,  M.  Seligmann-Lui,  had  completed  the  working  model  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  and  he  (the  chairman)  in  company  with  another  director  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris  and  had  seen  the  machine  at  work  there.  He  was  not  a  tele¬ 
phone  expert,  but  he  must  say  that  he  felt  very  sanguine  as  to  the  future 
of  the  invention,  which,  he  contended,  had  considerable  advantages  over 
any  existing  system.  He  recognised  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  with  in 
establishing  the  commercial  utility  of  any  new  invention  and  especially  of  one  like 
theirs  which  would  start  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  telephone.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  the  course  of  a  few  monihs  this  company  ought  to 
be  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  prove  to  the  telephone  experts  of  the 
Post  Office,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  National  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  that  by  adopting  this  invention  they  would  be  able  to  considerably 

reduce  the  charges  which  they  would  have  to  make  to  subscribers  for  the 
telephone  service.  He  would  not  like  to  go  into  figures  and  say  how  much 
the  reduction  could  be,  but  he  contended  it  would  be  certainly  very  large,  and  that 
even  then  the  Post  Office  and  the  National  Telephone  Company  would  be  able 
to  make  a  considerably  larger  profit  than  '■hey  would  derive  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  had  just  been  arrived  at.  He  expressed  regret  that  the 

inventor  had  not  been  able  to  spare  time  from  his  official  duties  in  Paris 

to  bring  the  model  over  for  the  shareholders  to  see,  but  he  (the  chairman) 
hoped  that  after  Christmas  there  would  be  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
English  shareholders  to  inspect  it.  The  company  possessed  no  less  than  forty 
patents  covering  and  protecting  the  invention  throughout  the  world,  and  they  also 
had  a  model  which  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  practical  working.  He  then 
gave  a  technical  description  of  the  instrument,  extracted  from  a  statement  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied  by  the  inventor,  and  concluded  with  the  formal 
resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts.  , 

Mr.  Max  Margowski  seconded  the  resolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of  clearing  up 
points  as  between  Mr.  Seligmann-Lui  and  the  old  Board,  Mr.  White  said  that  it  was 
only  right  that  an  expression  of  opinion  should  be  forthcoming  from  the  share¬ 
holders  on  the  highly  satisfactory  statement  which  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
Chairman. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  VAN  KW  COLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  a  Certified  Transfer 

for  fifty  shares  numbered  331965  to  332014  (inclusive)  in  the  name  of 
George  Russell,  is  alleged  to  have  been  lost,  mislaid  or  destroyed  ;  and  that 
unless  reasonable  objection  be  lodged  at  this  office  on  or  before  the  14th  January 
1902,  a  duplicate  Transfer  will  be  certified. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  STUART  JAMES  HOGG  (Secretary). 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  13th  December,  1901. 
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THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY,  LTD. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Shareholders  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  12  months  ending 
30th  June,  1901. 

The  result  of  the  year’s  working  shows  a  credit  balance  of 
£54,647  5s.  4d.,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  year  of  £54,128  12s.  iod.,  making  a  total  of 
£108,775  1 8s.  2d.,  available  for  distribution.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  (less 
income  tax)  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901.  This  will  absorb 
£75,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £33,775  iSs.  2d.,  to  be  carried  forward 
to  the  current  year. 

The  unfortunate  prolongation  of  the  war  has  of  necessity  militated 
against  the  Company’s  operations  in  the  Transvaal  Colony.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Directors  are  pleased  to  report  that,  through  your 
interests  in  West  Africa  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  satisfactory  result 
for  the  year  has  been  shown. 

The  efforts  of  the  Directors  have  been  directed  towards  placing  the 
organisation  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  in  such  a  position  as  to 
enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  resumption  of  business  whenever 
that  takes  place.  Their  representatives  are  now  Mr.  William 
McCallum,  who  has  had  many  years’  experience  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  and  Mr.  David  R.  Wardrop,  who  has  been  at  Durban  and 
Johannesburg  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

As  regards  the  Transvaal,  the  chief  feature  of  interest  resulting 
from  the  annexation  of  the  country  and  the  policy  likely  to  be  followed 
w'ith  regard  to  railway  extension,  irrigation  and  colonisation,  is  the 
large  increase  in  values  which  is  bound  to  follow  in  your  important 
holding  of  farms.  The  total  area  of  land,  as  the  Shareholders  are 
aware,  is  over  a  million  acres,  represented  (ex  mineral  rights)  in  the 
Balance  Sheet  by  the  nominal  sum  of  £53,000.  Our  interest  in  the 
mineral  rights  over  the  million  acres  is  represented  by  239,500  shares 
held  in  the  Oceana  Minerals  Company.  Your  Directors  have  intimated 
to  II. M.  Government  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any  reasonable 
scheme  put  forward  for  the  acquisition  of  farms  by  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal  Colony. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  various  mining  interests  in  the 
Transvaal,  as  most  of  them  remain  practically  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  a  year  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  Van  Ryn  Mine,  which 
was  raided  by  the  Boers  on  two  different  occasions,  and  suffered 
damage,  restricted  happily  to  an  estimated  amount  of  £50,000  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Wenz,  your  consulting  engineer.  Pumping 
work  has,  however,  been  kept  going,  new  machinery  to  replace  the 
portions  damaged  or  destroyed  has  been  ordered,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  resume  crushing  operations  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Your  Directors  regret  to  report  that  their  views  with  regard 
to  the  general  mining  management  of  the  Van  Ryn  Company  have  not 
been  shared  by  the  shareholders  who  formed  a  majority  at  the  recent 
general  meeting  of  that  Company. 

The  Welgedacht  Company,  in  which  your  Company  has  a  large 
holding,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  options  to  purchase  farms  in  the 
East  Rand  District,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  near  future.  The  Douglas  Colliery7  should  also  turn  out  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  coal  the  mine  produces, 
and  the  direct  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  railway. 

It  is  believed  that  H.M.  Government  intends  expropriating  the 
Pretoria-Pietersburg  Railway  ;  though  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  share  and  debenture  holders  in  this  concern 
will  be  eventually  dealt  with  can  be  made  known  before  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  Oceana  Company  virtually  controls  the  share 
capital  of  the  Company  that  is  not  now  held  by  II.  M.  Government. 

As  to  the  interests  in  Central  Africa,  the  Katanga  Company'’s  large 
territory  is  showing  increasing  value  as  it  is  being  opened  up.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  Katanga  Company  and 
the  Government  are  now  together  developing  that  country  with  con¬ 
siderable  activity.  Expeditions  which  have  recently  been-sent  to  the 
Katanga  country  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  minerals  and  india-rubber 
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abound  therein.  The  lines  of  railway  now  being  projected  by  the 
Congo  Free  State  will  materially  help  in  providing  access  to  the 
country,  whilst  the  Flotilla  Company,  which  the  Oceana  Company 
continues  to  support,  provides  a  means  of  through  communication 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  river. 

With  regard  to  the  Mozambique  Company,  the  London,  Paris  and 
Brussels  Committees,  representing  practically  all  the  share  capital  out¬ 
side  the  shares  held  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  are  co-operating 
cordially  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  Company’s  position,  and 
they  are  supporting  in  every  way  the  efforts  of  the  Inspectors,  Messrs. 
Morisseaux,  Roget  and  Col.  Arnold,  towards  carrying  out  the  much- 
needed  reforms  in  the  administration,  and  the  control  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  Oceana  Company  have  also  to  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  Mozambique  and  South  African  mining 
interests  generally  by  Senhor  Freire  d’Andrade,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  mining  department  of  the  Company.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  the  Lisbon  Directors  will  support  the 
policy  advocated  by  the  Committees,  in  which  case  there  should  be  a 
resumption  of  prosperity  in  store  for  the  Company,  for  the  resources  of 
the  country  as  it  is  opened  out  appear  to  be  very  encouraging,  whilst 
the  town  of  Beira,  as  the  port  of  the  Chartered  Company’s  territory,  is 
assuming  increasing  commercial  importance,  the  customs  receipts 
encashed  by  the  Mozambique  Company  in  1900  being  £81,992  os.  9d. 

During  the  course  of  the  financial  year,  your  Board  decided  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  international  business  of  the  Trunk  Railway  which  is 
bringing  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  into  touch  with  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  in 
August,  1896,  in  Paris,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Menelik  to  Messrs.  Chefneux  &  Ilg.  The  railway,  starting  from 
Djibouti  on  the  French  Somali  Coast,  has  now  reached  Adagalla  at 
kilo.  201 ,  and  is  fast  approaching  the  point  at  the  foot  of  Harrar,  where 
the  right  to  levy  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  Abyssinia  in  favour  of  the  Railway  Company  comes  into  effect. 
It  is  desired  that  a  branch  line  be  built  from  the  Port  of  Zeila  in 
British  Somaliland,  which  would  give  the  British  Protectorate  the  same 
facility  of  access  as  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Port  of  Djibouti  in 
French  Somaliland.  In  order  to  pursue  this  policy,  the  Internationa® 
Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  and  Construction  Company  has  been  formed 
by  your  Company  and  other  groups  to  deal  with  their  joint  interest. 
This  concern  will  continue  to  increase  its  influence  in  the  Ethiopian 
Railway  with  a  view  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  extension  of 
British,  in  harmony  with  French  commercial  interests.  There  are 
other  indications  in  Abyssinia  of  large  chances  of  profit  both  in  land 
and  minerals,  which  can  be  dealt  with  w'henever  it  is  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient.  Particulars  of  the  Railway  Concession  with  Map  are 
annexed. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Company,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  mining  operations  for  many  years,  gave  the  Oceana 
Company  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  this  business,  thus 
becoming  interested  in  two  of  the  best  properties  in  the  Wassau 
district,  where  banket  formation  and  the  accessibility  to  the  Railway 
form  a  special  attraction.  This  property  holds  an  estimated  aggregate 
of  2,052  claims  (Transvaal  measurement),  of  which  about  1,360  are 
on  the  dip  of  the  reef,  a  concession  over  about  26  miles  of  the 
Ankobra  River  with  500  yards  on  each  bank,  and  several  other 
properties  in  the  district.  The  Oceana  Company  also  assisted  in  the 
subsequent  financing  of  two  subsidiary  Companies,  formed  under  the 
names  of  the  Abosso  Gold  Mining  Company  and  the  Ankobra  (Taquah 
and  Abosso)  development  Syndicate.  Progress  is  being  made  in 
sinking  the  main  shaft  on  the  Abosso  property,  boreholes  are  being 
sunk  on  the  Taquah  property  to  fix  the  site  of  the  main  shaft,  and  the 
Ankobra  river  is  being  examined  by  an  expedition  under  a  New 
Zealand  mining  expert,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  best  to  recover  the 
gold  which  is  known  to  exist  in  its  bed.  Contrary  to  general  expecta 
tion  the  health  of  the  Europeans  employed  on  these  properties  has  so 
far  been  satisfactory,  and  there  has  not  hitherto  been  any  difficulty  in 
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obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  labour  to  meet  present  requirements.  All 
hese  enterprises  are  amply  provided  with  working  capital . 

The  Directors  have,  pursuant  to  the  Powers  conferred  upon  hem  by 
the  Articles  of  Association  appointed  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Dalglish  Directors  of  the  Company.  In  accordance  with 
the  Articles  of  Association,  Messrs.  H.  Pasteur,  F.  R.  Bullock,  and 
John  Seear  retire  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Welton,  Jones  &  Co.,  Auditors  to  the  Company,  retire,  and 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

H.  PASTEUR,  Chairman. 

13  Austin  Friars,  12th  December,  1901. 


BALANCE  SHEET  at  30th  JUNE,  1901. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  — 

Authorised  and  Issued  — 

1,500,000  Shares  of  £i  each 
Less  Calls  unpaid  at  date 

Premiums  Account- 

Balance  forward  from  30th  June,  1900. . 
Less  Expenses  to  date . 


Bills  payable  . .  . 

Unpaid  Dividends  (Oceana  Company) 
Unpaid  Dividends  (December,  1900) 
Sundry  Creditors  in  London  and  Africa  . . 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Credit  Balance,  30th  June,  1900  .. 

Less  Dividend  is.  per  Share  declared 
payable  19th  December,  1900,  on 
1,488,862  Shares 


£  s.  1 
1,500,000  o 
22  10 


46,519  7 
665  15 


£  ff  s-  d- 


499,977  10  o 


45,853  I2 
2,900  o 
35  16 
955  5 
8,469  5 


Profit  for  year  to  30th  June,  1901,  as  per 
Account  herewith 

Contingent  Liabilities — 

Uncalled  Capital  on  In¬ 
vestments  . .  .  ,£78,677  4  6 

Liabilities  under  Agree¬ 
ments  . . 


I2°»57i  14  10 

74.443  2  o 
54.128  12  10 

54,647  5  4 


—  108,775  18  2 


,61,666,967  7  1 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  Is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BRIGHTON,  EASi  BOURNE.  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  (OWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR.  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAI R  FECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-GOED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Tunes.  “  Particularly  good  ."—Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 
Paris  and  New  York :  Brentano’s. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  REVUE  DES  REVUES). 

Un  Numdro  sp6cimen  24  Num^ros  par  in. 


SUR  DEMANDE. 


XIIe  ANNEE. 


R ichemen  t  illustri 


Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d idees. 


Directeur :  Jean  Finot 


Cr. 

By  Cash  in  London  and  Africa 

British  and  Foreign  Government  Securities,  &c.  (at  cost) 
Loans  on  Stock  Exchange . 


Loans  to  various  Companies  against  Securities 
Sundry  Debtors  in  London  and  Africa  . . 

Investments  as  per  Schedule  (at  cost) 

Railway  Shares  and  Debentures  . .  .£336,914  3  3 

Mining  Interests  in  Transvaal . .  ..  597j78i  3  2 

Land  Interests  in  Transvaal,  &c.  ..  12,406  o  10 

Territorial  and  Development  Interests 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Congo 
Free  State  ..  ..  ..  ..  164,206  14  4 

Sundries  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  130,908  2  5 

Land  in  Transvaal  (1,038,000  acres)  at  cost 

Town  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Sundry  Assets  in  and  around 

Beira  (cost  less  depreciation), . 

Buildings  and  Sundry  Assets  . .  . 

Furniture  and  Fittings  . 


Dr. 

To  Office,  Salaries,  Directors’  Fees,  and  other  Ex¬ 
penses — London,  Paris  and  Lisbon,  less  Fees 
received  from  other  Companies..  ••  £12,505  19  o 

Transvaal  and  East  African  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Rent,  Travelling  and  other  Ex¬ 
penses,  less  Fees  received  from  other  Com¬ 
panies  .  7,492  12  11 

„  Depreciations  on  Furniture,  Buildings  and  Sundry  Assets 

,,  Bad  Debt  written  off . 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ..  •• 


Cr. 

By  Dividends  and  Interest  received  and  accrued  •  • 

„  Profit  on  Shares  and  Investments  realised  (less  Loss) 
,,  Transfer  Fees . 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  lires )  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE,  RICHEMENT  ILLUSTRfLE. 

Redaction  et  Administpation :  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 

RAND  MINES,  Limited. 


SECOND  DRAWING. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  following  Five  per  Cent.  Debentures 
this  day  drawn  for  payment  at  £103  per  Cent,  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1902, 
which  day  interest  thereon  will  cease. 


were 

from 


as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with.  We  have  to  report  to  the  Shareholders  that 
we  have  Audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  in  our  opinion  such  Balance  Sheet 
is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company  in  London,  and  the 
Accounts  received  from  Africa.  The  values  attached  to  the  Investments  are  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Directors,  and  are  subject  to  realisation. 

WELTON,  JONES  &  CO. 

5  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C., 

3rd  December,  1901. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

DEBENTURES 

OF  £50. 

17049 

1 

6 

4688 

4693 

4694 

4695 

4696 

4701 

4703 

4709 

4712 

4720 

4722 

4734 

4736 

115,828 

16 

4 

4744 

4762 

4767 

4774 

4776 

4782 

4806 

4809 

4814 

4821 

4824 

4848 

4858 

78,297 

t6 

3 

4868 

4880 

4907 

4930 

4934 

4936 

4937 

4949 

4954 

4963 

4967 

4980 

5010 

5022 

5035 

5039 

5042 

5048 

5049 

5057 

5058 

5059 

5061 

5063 

5066 

5106 

5121 

5126 

5127 

5133 

5142 

5150 

5157 

5173 

5202 

5219 

5223 

5226 

5228 

211,275 

14 

1 

5243 

5252 

5254 

5266 

5272 

5280 

5294 

5298 

5305 

6310 

5316 

5326 

6334 

55,543 

7 

4 

5345 

5346 

5351 

5359 

5372 

5374 

5390 

5393 

5394 

5400 

5414 

5415 

5417 

44,768 

19 

8 

5429 

5436 

5438 

5443 

5449 

5452 

5467 

5469 

5479 

5497 

5503 

5506 

5507 

5511 

5516 

5523 

5534 

5537 

5547 

5558 

5564 

5580 

5581 

5584 

5618 

5619 

5620 

5627 

5631 

6633 

5637 

5638 

6644 

5652 

5653 

5658 

5659 

5690 

5699 

5707 

5712 

5717 

5730 

5745 

5748 

5749 

5754 

5769 

5774 

5775 

6777 

5778 

5790 

5803 

5819 

5826 

5829 

5864 

5876 

5885 

5886 

5814 

5915 

5917 

5931 

5937 

5949 

5951 

5961 

5988 

6003 

6005 

6019 

6024 

6036 

6041 

6048 

6052 

6072 

6079 

6080 

6082 

6091 

6105 

6109 

6113 

6115 

6122 

6136 

6138 

6143 

6144 

6149 

6168 

6186 

6201 

6202 

6204 

6208 

6215 

6216 

6217 

6220 

6231 

,242,216 

6233 

6249 

6252 

6258 

6267 

6269 

6278 

6285 

4 

DEBENTURES  OF  £100. 

53, 3°2 

1 1 

1130 

1141 

1154 

1173 

1180 

1204 

1218 

1219 

1229 

1231 

1243 

1253 

1255 

1272 

1297 

1300 

1327 

1342 

1351 

1356 

1360 

1366 

1379 

1381 

1387 

1402 

53,375 

5 

1407 

1415 

1426 

1427 

1440 

1441 

1451 

1453 

1459 

1464 

1470 

1490 

1493 

4»952 

1498 

1505 

1511 

1517 

1524 

1533 

1569 

1571 

1582 

1587 

1596 

1608 

1610 

1,532 

1623 

1627 

1628 

1642 

1643 

1654 

1662 

1663 

1668 

1671 

1697 

1699 

1702 

1713 

1715 

1727 

1751 

1753 

1755 

1756. 

1779 

1791 

1806 

1808 

1809 

1821 

,666,967 

7 

1 

1832 

1839 

1841 

1885 

1896 

1910 

1920 

1928 

1962 

1970 

1979 

2001 

2014 

2023 

2046 

2051 

2069 

2091 

2113 

2134 

2144 

2151 

2154 

2159 

2178 

2179 

2205 

2207 

2212 

2215 

2247 

2253 

2255 

2258 

2260 

2263 

2297 

2300 

2301 

2308 

2310 

2332 

2340 

2370 

2395 

2405 

2407 

2412 

2420 

2435 

2453 

2458 

ie.  1931. 

2460 

2469 

2471 

2473 

2496 

2498 

2510 

2515 

2536 

2541 

2558 

2575 

2582 

2597 

2607 

2612 

2615 

2618 

2626 

2628 

2638 

2642 

2662 

2670 

2688 

2692 

2723 

2734 

2736 

2748 

2778 

2800 

2801 

2810 

2829 

2873 

2876 

2889 

2897 

2927 

2931 

2933 

2982 

3010 

3011 

3024 

3029 

3034 

3036 

3041 

3053 

3075 

3087 

3106 

3116 

3119 

3148 

3158 

3159 

31G6 

3173 

3191 

3194 

3205 

3213 

3232 

3242 

3245 

3248 

3260 

3303 

3312 

3335 

3336 

3340 

3343 

3352 

3354 

3355 

3375 

3385 

3386 

3411 

3422 

3426 

3443 

3450 

3456 

3459 

3460 

3464 

3468 

3474 

3479 

3488 

3509 

3516 

3523 

3549 

3569 

3571 

3574 

3586 

3609 

3615 

3618 

3620 

3622 

3630 

3646 

3647 

3666 

3667 

3715 

3728 

3736 

3740 

3745 

3748 

3757 

3799 

3805 

3872 

3882 

3885 

3907 

3910 

3922 

3923 

3933 

3950 

3961 

3970 

3980 

3986 

3988 

3992 

4002 

4016 

4074 

4102 

4109 

4136 

19,998 

4141 

4148 

4157 

4190 

4196 

4250 

4299 

4318 

4335 

4338 

4342 

4348 

4352 

4367 

4377 

4382 

4384 

4405 

4406 

4415 

4421 

4450 

4462 

4467 

4485 

4487 

4,320 

4491 

4494 

4542 

4553 

4578 

4583 

4592 

4598 

4609 

4613 

4616 

4622 

4624 

4639 

4652 

4664 

4672 

4681 

DEBENTURES 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  hope  will  be  expressed  on  Christmas  Day  in 
almost  every  family  in  England  that  next  Christmas 
will  find  the  country  free  from  war.  We  cannot 
forget  that  we  have  nourished  the  expectation  as 
well  as  the  hope  that  the  end  was  approaching  on 
Christmas  Day  1899  and  Christmas  Day  1900.  We 
have  become  chary  of  confidence  and  afraid  of  prophecy  ; 
but,  granting  the  mistaken  estimates  of  the  early  days 
and  the  real  difficulties  that  remain,  people  would  err  as 
much  in  present  diffidence  as  in  past  conceit,  if  they 
refused  to  grant  that  progress  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
peace  is  solid  and  as  things  go  rapid.  If  we  put  aside 
the  achievements  of  the  pursuing  troops  and  the  stark 
blockhouses  and  look  merely  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  life  in  the  colonies  we  are  still  driven,  in  spite 
of  timorousness  engendered  by  past  mistakes,  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  soon  be  able  to 
send  tidings  of  peace.  Within  the  pale  there  is 
already  a  modified  peace,  and  men  are  going  about 
their  vocations  as  here  in  London.  * 

Lord  Kitchener  has  himself  so  far  unbent  from  his 
reticence  as  to  add  to  his  weekly  telegram  that  “the 
progress  during  the  week  has  been  very  satisfactory  ”. 
Christmas  prospects  must  be  exceptionally  promising 
to  have  induced  him  to  advance  so  far  into  generalisa¬ 
tion.  The  columns  report  458  Boers  accounted  for, 
and  of  these  48  have  surrendered  ;  and  the  property 
captured  includes  1,800  horses  and  12,200  cattle. 
Everywhere  the  area  of  effective  occupation  is  being 
spread  wider,  and  blockhouses  spring  up  to  mark  and 
ensure  the  fringes.  The  progress  of  the  movement  is 
especially  vigorous  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal,  where 
also  it  is  most  important ;  and  the  success  of  the 
scheme  both  hete  and  in  the  South  may  be  estimated 
by  the  frequent  failures  of  the  enemy  to  pass  the 
barrier.  It  is  a  pleasant  instance  of  international 
friendship  that  the  Portuguese  are  sending  Christmas 
offerings  to  the  troops  in  the  blockhouses  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  foregoing  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  them. 
The  blockhouses  themselves  are  said  to  have  received 
this  much  international  flattery  that  the  French  are 
beginning  to  use  them  with  success  in  Madagascar. 
Lord  Kitchener  has  denied  that  he  needs  no  more 
additional  troops  ;  but  besides  Colonial  contingents, 
the  Government  is  arranging  for  the  enlistment  of  more 


Imperial  Yeomanry  and  is  calling  out  six  battalions  of 
Militia. 

Kruitzinger  is  said  to  have  been  captured  exactly  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  first  entrance  into  Cape  Colony. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  1900  the  Boers 
had  greater  hopes  of  causing  serious  sedition  in  Cape 
Colony.  Their  plans  were  prepared  with  the  object  of 
reaching  as  many  parts  of  the  Cape  as  possible  and  of 
tapping  just  so  many  sources  of  sedition.  Serious 
alarm  was  felt  in  England  ;  but  in  spite  of  rampant 
disloyalty  the  invasion  has  been  a  continuous  failure. 
De  Wet  received  his  worst  rebuff  in  the  north  of  the 
Cape  and  his  less  skilful  subordinates  have  met  with 
only  “  snap  successes  ”  and  have  spent  the  rest  of  their 
|  time  in  evading  pursuit.  Kruitzinger  has  shown  the 
most  daring  in  the  war  and  the  most  brutality.  Now 
that  he  and  Scheepers  and  Lotter  have  fallen  into  our 
hands,  the  last  serious  effort  of  the  Boers  may  be 
accepted  as  concluded.  The  success  again  belongs 
;  to  General  French. 

We  seem  to  remember  that  Lord  Rosebery  a  few 
years  ago  was  quite  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  chief  arena  of  party  warfare — where, 
by  the  way,  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  just  at  that  time 
having  things  much  his  own  way.  Did  he  not  one  day 
in  conversation  with  a  few  faithful  henchmen  liken  him¬ 
self  to  the  little  village  children  who  can  do  no  more 
than  lift  up  the  curtain  a  few  inches  and  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  legs  of  the  circus  performers  within  ?  The 
tables  are  turned  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt  now  who  is  in  the  village  urchins’  plight. 
Exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  days  is 
not  such  a  cruel  disability  for  a  statesman  as  Lord 
(  Curzon  and  Mr.  Brodrick  have  pictured  it  in  the  past. 

The  public  is  not  guilty  of  that  failing  of  the  Eighteenth 
j  Century  Whig — idolatry  of  Parliament. 

Artistically  considered,  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  at 
Chesterfield  is  his  worst  performance.  It  was  far  too 
long,  and  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  perspective  and 
crispness  of  style,  which  one  expects  from  a  man  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  literary  experience  and  achievements. 
Though  in  no  way  “responsible  for  the  fuss  ”  which 
preceded  the  occasion,  Lord  Rosebery  had  evidently 
been  affected  by  it.  Driven  by  the  desire  to  satisfy  the 
ridiculous  expectations  excited  by  the  press,  Lord 
Rosebery  tried  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  attempted 
a  feat  beyond  his  strength.  Very  few  men  in  a  century 
are  physically  or  mentally  equal  to  the  task  of  talking 
for  two  hours  to  an  assembly  of  five  thousand  persons. 
Bright  and  Gladstone  could  do  it,  but  their  mental  and 
physical  equipment  was  altogether  exceptional,  and 
Disraeli  failed  more  than  once  in  trying  to  follow  their 
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example.  Most  of  our  living1  orators  are  content  with 
shorter  flights.  We  doubt  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  ever 
spoken  for  more  than  an  hour  in  his  life  :  and  Lord 
Rosebery  would  do  well  to  refrain  from  imitating  the 
giants  of  a  former  age. 

The  speech  is  very  much  more  significant  in  the 
effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  present  grouping  of 
parties  than  in  its  statesmanship.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  policy,  it  contains  no  suggestion  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  value,  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  its  criticisms 
of  the  Government.  But  as  a  disturbing  or,  as  some 
might  wish  to  think,  a  harmonising  element,  the  speech 
may  very  well  be  mighty.  For  ourselves  we  cannot 
see  how  any  sane  man  can  honestly  put  any  construc¬ 
tion  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  treatment  of  the  “  C.-B.” 
position  but  an  absolute  repudiation  of  Sir  Henry 
and  all  his  views.  One  by  one,  point  by  point, 
Lord  Rosebery  not  only  rebutted  but  trampled 
with  scorn  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
favourite  arguments.  To  reconcile  the  political 
attitudes  of  these  two  men  would  occur  to  none, 
unless  it  were  a  Gladstone  or  a — “  Westminster 
Gazette”.  In  for  once  thus  committing  himself  irre¬ 
vocably,  Lord  Rosebery  showed  himself  a  wise  party 
tactician.  He  has  said  that  which  will  make  it  easy 
for  dissatisfied  Conservatives  or  unhappy  Liberal- 
Unionists  to  go  over.  He  has  given  the  rallying 
signal  for  all  Liberals  that  are  imperialist,  whether 
declared  or  at  heart.  No  wonder  all  the  prominent 
members  of  the  group  are  in  boisterously  good  spirits 
just  now. 

Mr.  Asquith  at  Bilston  on  Thursday  declared  himself 
in  unmistakable  terms  Rosebery’s  man.  That  is  wise 
policy  for  this  turn,  for  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  greater 
“  draw  ”,  but  for  the  real  gifts  of  leading,  determination 
and  staying  power,  there  can  be  no  question  which  of  the 
two  men  has  them.  Hearing  or  reading  Mr.  Asquith, 
one  feels,  whether  attracted  or  repelled,  that  one  is 
dealing  with  a  strong  man.  And  there  was  no  want 
of  strength  in  this  speech.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists, 
for  whom  we  have  a  certain  affection,  but  Mr. 
Asquith’s  assertion  that  imperialism  violates  none 
•of  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  creed  will  not  bear 
critical  or  historic  investigation.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  Liberal  conception  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  has  on  the  whole  been  as  exemplified  in  Fox, 
Bright,  Gladstone.  Liberal  imperialism  is  a  con¬ 
version,  just  as  is  Tory  democracy.  Either  party  has 
adopted  something  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Seddon,  the  most  Radical  Premier  of  the  most 
Radical  colony,  has  delivered  a  political  judgment  which 
should  finally  dispose  of  the  notion  that  “advanced” 
ideas  on  social  reform,  in  fact  economic  socialism  pure,  is 
inconsistent  with  empire.  In  supporting  the  unprompted 
movement  to  enrol  another  1,000  New  Zealand  troops 
for  service  in  South  Africa — an  example  which  Australia 
•clearly  is  eager  to  follow — he  asserted  in  measured 
terms  his  conviction  that  such  a  draft  would  have  been 
■unneeded  if  Boer  confidence  had  not  been  buoyed  up 
by  the  speeches  of  certain  politicians  at  home.  The 
Radical  party  has  been  fond  of  claiming  that  we  owe 
the  loyalty  of  the  more  distant  members  of  the 
•empire  to  the  generous  measures  of  self-government 
bequeathed  by  their  predecessors.  If  the  Liberal  party 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  section,  whom  we  may  call 
for  want  of  a  better  name  £>ro-Boers,  they  have  more 
than  cancelled  by  late  speeches  the  sum  of  past 
gratitude.  The  “loathsome  cruelty”  and  “methods 
•of  barbarism  ”  are  phrases  read  in  the  colonies  with 
absolute  disgust ;  and  no  party  leader  who  could  bring 
himself  to  condone  them  has  any  right  to  be  concerned 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  empire.  There  is  a  directness  about 
colonial  patriotism  which  cannot  brook  the  philosophic 
cosmopolite. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  probably  knew  well  enough  what 
to  expect  when  he  went  to  preach  in  Birmingham  ;  but 
it  was  as  blackguardly  as  it  was  silly  on  the  part  of 


the  Birmingham  roughs  to  break  up  his  meeting.  The 
tumult  was  disgraceful  :  one  life  was  lost  at  this  peace 
meeting,  and  as  usual  the  people  to  suffer  most  were  the 
unhappy  policemen,  the  servants  of  the  Government. 
We  sincerely  hope  if  the  police  recognised  any  of  their 
assailants  in  the  Hall  or  through  the  broken  windows, 
very  severe  measures  will  be  taken  with  the  offender. 
The  crowd  might  in  common  decency  have  waited  to 
hear  if  the  orators  were  actually  delivering  the  un¬ 
patriotic  sentiments  which  were  anticipated.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  a  clever  speaker,  but  the  most  persuasive 
speech  he  could  have  spoken  would  have  been  greatly 
less  valuable  to  his  party  than  this  prevention  of  it. 
A  reputation  for  martyrdom  is  a  political  asset  which 
both  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly  will 
now  be  enabled  to  put  out  to  good  interest. 

The  other  martyr,  Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly,  M.P. ,  and 
four  members  of  the  United  Irish  League,  indignant  at 
the  sale  of  a  piece  of  property  from  which  a  tenant  had 
previously  been  evicted,  assembled  on  the  spot  and 
intimidated  the  purchaser  into  withdrawal.  Castlebar 
is  not  in  a  proclaimed  district,  but  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  conviction  that  no  jury  would  allow  their 
local  prejudice  to  be  overruled  by  the  law's  of 
justice,  the  accused  were  tried  under  the  Crimes  Act 
of  1887,  and  were  sentenced  to  different  penalties. 
Mr.  Conor  O’Kelly  is  a  martyr  to  the  extent  of  two 
months’  imprisonment.  The  act  of  intimidation  synchro¬ 
nises  with  Mr.  Redmond’s  return  from  America.  He 
has  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  success  of  his 
tour.  Logically  he  ought  to  be  disappointed  ;  for  the 
nature  of  his  success  had  contradicted  flat  an  alleged 
object  of  his  mission.  On  starting  he  denied  that  he 
sought  goldfields.  On  his  return  he  puts  the  emphasis 
of  his  satisfaction  on  the  “  large  and  generous 
monetary  contributions  ”.  They  were  assumedly  forced 
into  his  unw'illing  palm. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  72  to  6.  The  result  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  triumph  for  President  Roosevelt’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  a  treaty  so  eminently  agreeable  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  should  find  serious 
opposition  w'as  not  likely  in  a  nation  never  asleep  to  its 
own  advantage.  In  some  quarters  the  ratification  has 
been  accepted  in  England  with  smug  satisfaction. 
Critics  have  hastened  to  claim  for  their  pet  politicians 
and  themselves  as  much  merit  as  possible  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  diplomacy.  By  some  curious  contra¬ 
diction  of  argument  satisfaction  about  the  treaty  in  the 
United  States  has  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  Lord 
Lansdowme’s  triumph.  If  Britain  were  England  the 
treaty  might  be  accepted  as  a  passable  compromise 
which,  though  not  subject  for  congratulation,  might 
very  well  be  accepted  in  a  time  of  stress.  But  Britain 
includes  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  not 
synonymous  with  America  ;  and  the  true  measure  of 
the  excellence  of  this  treaty  from  the  point  of  view  of 
British  politicians  is  Canadian  dissatisfaction  plus  the 
complacency  of  the  United  States.  Practically  speak¬ 
ing  the  canal  is  the  private  property  of  Washington 
and  the  civilised  world  may  be  made  to  feel  the  effects 
of  any  irritability  with  which  the  Government  may  be 
affected  from  time  to  time. 

The  announcement  that  Russia  intends  to  convert 
Dalny,  the  terminus  of  the  great  railway,  into  a  “free 
harbour”  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  beautiful 
complacency  which  is  the  delight  of  Russian  statesmen. 
No  doubt  the  Russian  Government,  which  will  have 
spent  approximately  ^100,000,000  on  the.railway,  would 
like  Dalny  to  be  a  prosperous  trade  centre  ;  but  these 
free  professions  of  Russian  diplomacy  have  not  in  the 
I  past  implied  that  foreign  rights  were  guaranteed 
;  beyond  the  point  of  Russian  interest  ;  and  Russian 
interest  is  as  much  military  as  commercial.  Port 
|  Arthur,  which  Russia  was  allowed  to  appropriate  from 
a  sort  of  pity  that  Vladivostock  was  often  ice-locked, 
has  never  been  a  free  port  ;  nor  will  Dalny  be  more 
free  from  the  unprompted  advertisement  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  advantages.  Nevertheless  Russian  diplomacy 
compels  even  from  those  who  most  suffer  an  unwilling 
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admiration.  The  expenditure  on  the  railway  is  a 
monument  of  steady  ambition  which  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  world  has  a  concrete  parallel  only  in  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  settle  the  differences  between  France  and 
Siam.  The  progressive  excellence  of  the  Siamese 
Government,  all  of  whose  internal  affairs  are  prosper¬ 
ing  and  peaceful,  is  a  ground  of  hope  that  common- 
sense  and  ability  will  also  be  brought  to  bear  on  foreign 
affairs.  The  position  is  complicated.  The  French 
Government  makes  an  ingenious  claim  to  a  large  slice 
of  valuable  land,  insists  on  the  registration  as  French 
of  many  people  who  are  indubitably  subjects  of  Siam 
and  asks  for  the  various  employments  of  the  country  to 
be  thrown  open  to  Frenchmen.  In  return  the  new 
French  Minister  is  willing  to  give  back  to  Siam  the 
barren  region  of  Chentabun.  As  Siam  is  willing  to 
cede  the  territory  asked  for  and  to  open  the  door  to 
French  competitors,  there  should  be  no  insurmountable 
barriers.  The  registration  question  is  not  necessarily 
vital  ;  and  so  far  the  block  is  caused  by  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  France  to  cede  Chentabun  till  Siam  has 
fulfilled  all  her  conditions.  It  is  significant  in  view  of 
French  criticisms  of  other  nations  that  even  on  this 
small  point  the  French  Government  refuses  point  blank 
to  submit  to  arbitration. 

The  Industrial  Supreme  Court  formed  by  the  Civic 
Federation  Conference  held  at  New  York  is  the  latest 
American  invention  sprung  at  a  moment’s  notice  on 
an  astonished  world.  It  is  thus  described.  Thirty-six 
members  selected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  capitalist 
and  working  classes  and  the  general  public — the  latter 
quite  distinguished,  ex-President  Cleveland  and  certain 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  being  amongst  them,— are  to 
form  a  sort  of  industrial  clearing-house.  It  is  to  be 
administered  upon  “Mr.  Hay’s  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  American  diplomacy,  the  Golden  Rule 
and  quasi-Monroeism  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
natural  rights  by  the  aggression  of  mere  power 
and  covetousness  ”.  We  may  be  excused  we  think 
at  this  stage  from  trying  to  explain  or  even  to 
understand  what  precisely  this  means  until  further 
developments,  if  there  ever  are  any.  But  we  may 
just  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Schwab  the  President 
of  the  American  Steel  Trust.  It  may  please  some 
.people  here  that  he  ascribed  the  industrial  decadence  of 
the  old  countries  to  the  limitation  of  the  output  of  the 
unions.  Yet  he  added  that  he  had  never  had  any 
experience  of  any  union  which  had  not  this  fault.  He 
must  have  meant  American  unions  because  he  said  the 
labour  contracts  of  the  Trust  contained  no  specification 
required  by  the  organisations  that  the  workers  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  make  more  than  a  certain  amount  daily. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  he  might  as  well  have  ascribed 
American  prosperity  to  this  action  of  the  unions  ?  Each 
proposition  would  contain  a  non  sequitur. 

After  six  weeks  of  apparently  unnecessary  delay  the 
Judicial  Committee  have  given  their  formal  reasons  for 
refusing  to  grant  Mr.  David  Francois  Marais  special 
leave  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Cape  Colony.  These  reasons  are  very  simple.  A 
state  of  war  may  exist  even  though  for  some  purposes 
civil  courts  may  be  open  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case 
these  courts  will  not  interfere  with  the  military  authori¬ 
ties,  if  they  declare  their  intention  to  try  cases  before 
military  tribunals.  Given  the  state  of  war  and  it  is 
very  old  law  that  the  civil  courts  will  not  undertake  any 
responsibility  of  interference  while  it  lasts.  It  is  certainly 
also  common  sense.  Military  courts  do  not  imply 
irresponsibility.  They  are  not  even  legal  in  the  sense 
of  military  courts  on  the  Continent  during  the  “  state 
of  siege”.  If  persons  administering  what  is  called 
martial  law  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  authority  for 
carrying  out  necessary  military  precautions,  they  become 
liable  to  indictment  as  if  they  were  civilians.  That  is 
the  protection  of  the  English  law  against  the  abuse  of 
military  power.  A  point  in  the  case  which  was  made 
clear  was  that  after  all  Paarl,  from  which  Marais  was 
taken  to  Beaufort  West,  was  in  a  proclaimed  district. 

A  good  deal  of  pseudo-indignation  was  expressed  by 


Radical  papers  on  the  false  assumption  that  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  Ritchie’s  answer  to  the  deputation  protesting 
against  the  state  of  the  London  streets  at  night  was 
negatively  sound,  if  positively  inconclusive.  It  may 
be  granted  that  no  town  in  England,  probably  in 
Europe,  offers  such  a  painful  spectacle  at  night  as  the 
central  streets  of  London,  but  the  fault  does  not  lie 
at  the  door  of  the  police.  The  police  station  is  not 
the  primary  agent  of  morality  ;  and  were  the  police  to 
interpret  their  duties  officiously  they  would  be  liable 
to  mistakes  for  which  no  negative  good  could  atone. 
The  only  radical,  the  only  real,  cure  is  a  development 
of  a  higher  moral  sense  in  the  community,  and  London 
is  so  cosmopolitan  a  resort  of  mere  hedonists  that  this 
consummation  is  necessarily  difficult  and  slow  of 
achievement.  Nevertheless  there  remains  one  possi¬ 
bility,  the  resort  to  State  regulation.  Many  moralists 
confess  to  the  manifest  direct  advantages  of  this 
system,  but  hold  out  against  what  they  term  the 
official  recognition  of  vice.  Such  is  the  time-worn 
argument ;  as  if  the  London  streets  did  not  bear 
witness  every  night  of  the  year  not  only  to  the  State 
recognition  and  toleration  of  vice,  but  to  a  ruinous 
indifference  to  the  course  it  takes  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  works. 

The  London  Municipal  Society  has  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  resignation  by  Lord  Farquhar  of  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Without  Lord  Farquhar  the  Municipal  Society 
would  never  have  come  into  existence  and  in  many 
essentials  he  has  been  the  society’s  mainstay  all 
through.  Of  course  his  official  position  in  the  Royal 
Household  made  resignation  necessary  for  him,  but  the 
society  is  none  the  less  a  loser.  It  will  feel  the  want 
of  him  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  for  Lord  Farquhar  is 
not  a  reactionary  and  in  London  matters  he  has  always 
been  in  favour  of  many  schemes  of  municipal  enterprise 
which  now  are  universally  approved,  but  in  time  past 
have  been  opposed  by  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  more 
prominent  Moderates,  as  they  then  called  themselves. 
On  the  water  question,  for  instance,  Lord  Farquhar 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  public  ownership  and 
control. 

Whitelands  Training  College,  Chelsea,  is  making  a 
special  appeal  to  meet  very  heavy  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  large  and  most  admirable  improvements. 
Only  last  year  twenty  new  dormitories  were  added, 
the  schools  entirely  refitted,  and  a  laboratory  and  Sloyd 
room  provided.  Work  more  important  from  a  national 
point  of  view  than  the  training  of  girls  for  the  career  of 
elementary  schoolmistresses  there  cannot  be.  Year  by 
year  elementary  teaching  falls  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  women  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to 
question  that  women  perform  this  work  better  and  in 
a  higher  spirit  than  men.  They  appreciate  its  human 
aspect  more  and  insist  on  its  merely  professional  aspect 
less.  And  it  is  at  the  training  college  that  the  teacher 
is  made  more  than  anywhere  else.  Whitelands 
is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the  class  and  has 
for  over  fifty  years  so  done  its  work  as  to  be  an 
honour  to  the  Church  and  a  benefit  to  the  State,  board 
schools  taking  quite  as  many  of  its  students  for 
teachers  as  Church  schools.  It  would  be  well  indeed 
if  every  Church  educational  institution  were  equally 
efficient.  The  claims  of  this  college  should  also  appeal 
to  all  who  cherish  Ruskin’s  memory  :  for  he  loved 
Whitelands  and,  from  the  attention  he  gave  to  it  and 
the  benefits  he  bestowed,  the  college  would  seem 
always  to  have  been  in  his  mind.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  better  or  fitter  object  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
educational  funds  of  the  City  Companies. 

Commercial  education  is  a  phrase  which  often  con 
notes  much  that  is  bad  ;  but  the  series  of  lectures  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  arranged  to  be  de¬ 
livered  have  most  successfully  avoided  the  narrowness 
and  retained  the  utility.  On  Thursday  Col.  Hoziergave 
his  second  lecture  on  Lloyds  in  the  Mercers’  Hall, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  series.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  tbe  one  body  which  has 
turned  its  attention  to  this  sort  of  branch  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  which  have  examined  on  it ;  and  the  subjects 
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shown  in  the  prospectus  are  so  intimately  concerned 
with  civic  life  that  the  treatment  of  them  involves  a 
wider  humanity  than  one  often  finds  outside  the  sphere 
of  lite.ae  humaniores  proper.  Between  them,  though 
they  are  quite  unconnected,  the  School  of  Economics, 
which  is  theoretic,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
wrhose  methods  are  practical,  cover  the  whole  ground 
and  begin  to  supply  a  commercial  education  of  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  people  will  avail  themselves  as  they 
should.  The  numbers  who  listened  to  Col.  Hozier  on 
Thursday  night,  as  on  the  previous  Thursday,  are  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  general  appreciation. 

A  man  of  science  has  seldom  received  a  more  direct 
and  at  the  same  time  ill-mannered  compliment  than  Mr. 
Marconi.  In  making  some  experiments  in  aerial  tele¬ 
graphy  from  Newfoundland  he  was  reported  by  a  too 
enthusiastic  disciple  to  have  received  a  message  from 
the  Lizard.  He  himself  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
publishing  of  the  information.  The  experiment  was 
incomplete  and  even  according  to  the  report  only  the 
letter  S — represented  by  three  ticks — was  hissed  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  result  of  the  news  was  astonishing  : 
cable  shares  fell  with  rapidity  and  the  Anglo-American 
Cable  Company  in  Newfoundland  who  have  been  granted 
a  monopoly  did  Mr.  Marconi  the  honour  of  arresting  his 
experiments  as  an  interference  with  their  rights.  A 
more  narrow-minded  and  at  the  same  time  ludicrous 
display  of  selfishness  was  never  given  even  by  an 
American  commercial  firm.  This  method  of  dealing 
with  Mr.  Marconi  is  the  modernised  form  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  Galileo  was  subjected. 

In  spite  of  the  season  there  is  a  good  deal  of  news 
for  cricketers  to  talk  about.  The  fall  of  the  Australian 
eleven  at  Lord’s  for  17  runs  did  not  cause  more 
surprise  than  the  innings  defeat  of  a  representative 
Australian  team  at  Sydney  in  the  first  “  test  ”  match. 
Mr.  Maclaren’s  audacious  experiment  in  taking  a  bowler 
from  second-class  cricket  has  “come  off”,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  beyond  all  expectation.  At  the  same  time 
the  match  was  won  by  good  all-round  cricket  and  the 
eleven  is  described  as  the  best  fielding  team  yet  seen  in 
Australia.  At  home  the  M.C.C.  has  issued  an  attrac¬ 
tive  manifesto,  in  which  three  points  are  discussed  :  1 
an  extension  of  the  bowling-crease  by  a  foot,  the 
definition  of  throwing,  and  the  preparation  of  wickets. 
The  extension  of  the  crease  will  help  the  bowler  a  little 
and  so  would  be  welcome.  The  question  of  throwing 
is  left  where  it  was  ;  but  the  suggestion  thrown  out  as 
regards  the  pitch  is  new  and  sensible.  The  proposal  is 
that  only  water  and  the  roller  should  be  used  in 
preparation.  Those  who  remember  seeing  a  wicket  at 
Nottingham  so  hardened  by  marl  preparations  that  the 
rain  stood  on  it  as  on  concrete  will  welcome  this 
proposition  as  a  sensible  return  to  nature.  These  marl 
pitches  are  impossible  for  the  batsman  in  wet  weather, 
for  the  bowler  in  fine. 

The  Bank  returns  of  Thursday  indicate  the  hardening 
of  money  rates  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  out¬ 
side  market  has  increased  its  borrowing  whilst  the 
home  requirements  for  Christmas  are  reflected  in  the 
shrinkage  of  coin  and  bullion  by  ,£788,800,  of  which 
£60,000  only  was  taken  for  export,  and  in  the  expansion 
of  the  active  note  circulation  by  £358,600  ;  the  total 
reserve  is  lower  by  £1,147,000  and  the  proportion  by 
3I  per  cent,  at  45  per  cent.  The  general  improvement 
in  the  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  maintained 
and  the  Funds  have  been  firm  throughout  the  week, 
Consols  closing  at  best.  Home  Railway  stocks  have 
been  an  active  market  with  advances  in  most  instances. 
The  American  market  still  continues  disturbed  by  the 
copper  situation  and  the  fears  of  the  money  position 
in  New  York.  Prices  advanced  during  the  week  in 
sympathy  with  Wall  Street  advices  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  has  not  been  sustained.  The  Kaffir  market  has 
been  animated  and  the  leading  shares  have  generally 
moved  upward.  At  the  time  of  writing  however  there 
is  little  inclination  apparent  to  enter  into  fresh  obliga¬ 
tions  before  the  close  of  the  account  and  the  holidays. 
The  remaining  markets  have  not  been  of  much  interest. 
Consols  94 Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October, 
1901). 


CHRISTMAS. 

A  LAY  preacher  has  recently  observed  that  Christmas 
“gives  the  young  people  a  chance”.  This  is 
more  deeply  true,  perhaps,  than  the  genial  author  of 
“  An  Editor’s  Sermons  ”  intended.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
case  that  “around  the  Christmas  hearth  there  may  be 
warmed  in  comparatively  indifferent  hearts  a  healthier 
idea  of  family  life  ”,  but  it  seems  hopeless  to  establish 
any  direct  connexion  between  a  high  standard  of  domes¬ 
ticity  and  the  most  domestic  of  Christian  festivals.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  observance  of  Christmas  has  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  for  centuries,  the  domestic  affections  are 
perhaps  stronger  than  in  any  other  country,  though  they 
are  less  ardently  expressed.  Indirectly,  however,  as 
sustaining  in  the  public  mind  certain  truths  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value,  the  Christmas  Festival  does  probably 
minister  to  humane  interests  of  the  first  importance. 
The  pathetic  story  of  the  Nativity,  impressed  on  the 
general  attention  by  a  thousand  co-operating  but 
various  influences,  sets  in  prominence  the  most 
helpless  figures  in  the  whole  range  of  normal 
human  experience — the  young  mother  and  the  new¬ 
born  infant.  Within  the  Christian  sphere  maternity 
and  childhood  are  hallowed  states,  which  command 
the  instinctive  respect  of  the  average  man.  What 
can  be  more  suggestive  of  the  divine  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  this  recognition  of  weakness 
as  sacred  ?  In  savage  warfare  the  woman  and  the 
child  have  no  rights — they  are  the  first  victims  of  war, 
or,  at  best,  its  prizes.  Even  in  the  warfare  of  non- 
Christian  nations,  which  are  not  savage,  there  is  no 
sense  anywhere  of  any  special  protection  due  to  women 
and  children,  and  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  panic-stricken  flight  of  the  non-belligerent 
population.  The  most  common  incidents  of  conquest 
are  brutal  outrage  and  massacre.  But  the  conscience 
of  Christendom  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  intrinsic  wicked¬ 
ness  of  such  procedures,  and  though,  as  in  China,  it  is 
possible  for  Christian  troops  to  lapse  into  the  worst 
excesses  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  provoca¬ 
tion,  yet  in  the  wake  of  such  barbarities  there  follow 
quickly^  disgust  and  shame. 

LTnique  in  many  other  respects,  the  war  still  proceed¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa  is  certainly  unique  in  the  consider¬ 
ateness  which  has  marked  the  action  of  the  conquerors 
towards  the  women  and  children  of  the  vanquished. 
The  morbid  credulity  and  eager  calumny  of  the  pro- 
Boers  have  a  certain  interest,  as  indicating,  though  in  a 
strangely  unbalanced  and  perverted  form,  the  influence  of 
a  properly  Christian  sentiment.  The  mortality  among 
the  Boer  children  in  the  concentration  camps,  though 
easily  explicable  by  natural  causes,  and  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  infant  death-rate  of  our  poorer  urban 
districts,  troubled  the  public  conscience  in  a  way  which 
was  quite  distinctive,  and  there  is  an  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  official  assurances  that  new  and  more  con¬ 
siderable  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  arrest  and  reduce  it. 
It  is  not  without  suggestiveness  that  infanticide  was 
the  scandal  of  Scotland  until  recent  times  ;  and,  though 
other  causes  may  be  assigned,  yet  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  some  influence  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  Scotch  nation  had  largely  lost  from  its 
view  those  humane  aspects  of  the  Divine  Incarnation, 
which  the  Festival  of  Christmas  sets  in  prominence. 
No  one  can  study  the  tendencies  at  work  in  modern 
society  without  feeling  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  It  is, 
of  course,  manifest  enough  that  public  opinion  is  at 
present  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the 
economic  status  of  women  and  children.  Ptotective 
laws  are  almost  yearly  added  to  the  statute-book,  and, 
though  some  are  impracticable  and  many  are  unen¬ 
forced,  yet  their  mere  enactment  testifies  to  the  public 
vigilance.  But,  if  count  be  taken  of  the  deeper  in¬ 
terests  of  that  higher  morality  which  has  its  spring 
and  perfect  expression  in  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  hard 
to  escape  the  fear  that  the  public  conscience  is  becoming 
apathetic  or  confused.  The  eternal  condition  of  that 
chivalry,  which  venerates  weakness  and  in  the  frailty 
of  motherhood  and  infancy  recognises  a  challenge  to 
all  that  is  least  selfish  in  our  nature,  is  a  high  standard 
of  personal  purity  :  and  that  condition  is  directly 
menaced  by  the  low  doctrines  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  which  are  preached  incessantly  by  much  rotten 
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literature  and  debased  drama  in  our  time,  and  is 
perhaps  still  more  effectually  endangered  by  the  waxing 
luxury  of  a  social  system,  which  is  at  once  wealthy 
beyond  all  the  precedents  of  history,  and  leavened 
by  deep  discontent.  In  these  circumstances  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Festival  assumes  a  character  of  solemn  and  far- 
reaching  significance,  and  thoughtful  citizens  may 
correlate  their  accustomed  observances  with  their  most 
cherished  ideals  of  the  family  and  nation  and  their 
most  earnest  efforts  to  raise  the  levels  of  the  general 
life. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  NET. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY’S  speech  at  Chesterfield  is  going 
to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  near  future  of 
English  political  parties,  carp  the  critic  never  so  justly 
at  its  manifold  and  obvious  faults  of  composition.  The 
defects,  indeed,  strike  you  in  the  eyes,  as  our  neigh¬ 
bours  say.  The  speech  was  intolerably  diffuse  and  cut 
up  like  a  schoolboy’s  essay  into  innumerable  heads  and 
sub  heads.  It  was  padded  with  threadbare  platitudes 
and  stuffed  with  cheap  sneers  at  the  Government.  But 
these  errors  of  style  and  taste,  however  they  may 
offend  the  fastidious,  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
average  Briton — rather,  he  likes  them.  He  is  fond  of 
verbosity  :  he  revels  in  platitudes  :  and  whether  by 
training  or  instinct  he  has  a  knack  of  getting  through 
layers  of  superfluous  stuff  at  the  bed  rock.  And 
imbedded  in  the  Chesterfield  oration  are  one  or  two 
statements  of  such  cardinal  and  catholic  importance  that 
they  will  work  changes  in  the  structure  and  play  of 
British  parties.  In  the  front  of  these  stands  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  Liberals  “are  free  from  the  Irish  alliance  and 
its  consequences  ”.  We  remember  of  course  the  “  pre¬ 
dominant  partner  ”  speech  and  its  feeble  retractation  in 
1894.  Lord  Rosebery  must  have  realised  by  this  time  that, 
had  he  stuck  to  his  renunciation  of  Home  Rule,  he 
would  have  been  kept  in  office  by  the  Tories  for  another 
three  or  four  years,  and  he  might  have  been  Prime 
Minister  at  this  moment.  But,  besides  the  fact  that 
statesmen  seldom  repeat  blunders  of  this  kind,  Lord 
Rosebery  has  given  a  reason  for  breaking  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  which  will  make  him  enormously 
popular  in  the  country,  but  which  will  hold  him  in  a 
vice  for  the  rest  of  his  political  life.  British  Liberals 
are  emancipated  from  the  Irish  alliance,  not  only 
because  it  has  been  repeatedly  repudiated  “  in  terms 
almost  insulting  ”,  but  because  the  Irish  party  “  have 
now  ranged  themselves  openly  with  the  enemies  that 
we  are  now  fighting  in  the  field  ”.  That  is  a  popular 
and  patriotic  reason  for  cutting  off  the  Irish  from  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Liberal  party  :  but  it  is  also  a  reason 
out  of  which  even  Lord  Rosebery  will  find  it  impossible 
to  shuffle  hereafter.  The  definite  and  irrevocable  emanci¬ 
pation  of  one  of  the  great  British  parties  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  is,  we  imagine,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  first  political  significance. 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  four  “pieces  of 
advice”  to  the  Liberal  party,  which,  when  examined 
coldly,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  shrewd  appeal  to 
the  prejudices  (using  the  term  in  the  good  sense)  of 
a  vast  section  of  the  British  nation.  “The  primary 
duty  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  wipe  its  slate  clean.” 
Some  people  have  read  this  to  mean  an  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  one  of  the  two  parties 
in  English  history,  a  piece  of  foolish  impertinence 
inconceivable  in  the  author  of  “Pitt”.  Others  have 
interpreted  it  as  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
part  of  “  the  patron  of  Midlothian  ”,  which  would  have 
been  brutally  tactless,  and,  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
that  Lord  Rosebery  is  not.  We  take  the  phrase  to  be 
Lord  Rosebery’s  way  of  telling  the  Liberal  party  that 
since  the  retirement  ot  Mr.  Gladstone  it  has  been  making 
a  fool  of  itself,  and  that  it  is  time  to  pull  itself  together — 
precisely  what  thousands  of  Britons  have  been  thinking 
for  years.  The  next  piece  of  advice  is  “  not  to  pro¬ 
mise  more  than  you  can  perform”,  a  copy-book 
heading,  we  grant,  but  cunningly  devised  for  its 
purpose  of  condemning  quack  programmes.  The  third 
piece  of  advice  is  “  not  to  move  very  much  faster  than 
the  mass  of  the  nation  is  prepared  to  move  too  ”,  a 
sound  Tory  maxim  whose  truth  is  in  nowise  diminished 
by  its  familiarity.  The  last  piece  of  advice  strikes  a  ! 


newer  and  a  deeper  note,  and  is  that  the  Liberal  party 
“shall  not  dissociate  themselves,  even  indirectly  or 
unconsciously,  or  by  any  careless  words,  from  the  new 
sentiment  of  Empire  which  occupies  the  nation”.  This 
is  an  explicit  though  perfectly  courteous  repudiation 
of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call 
Campbell-Bannermanism.  For  it  is  “the  careless 
words  ”  rather  than  the  malevolent  purpose  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  friends  that  has 
wrought  so  much  mischief  at  home  and  abroad.  Now 
let  us  pause  for  a  minute,  and  see  what  we  have  got 
out  of  Lord  Rosebery,  through  the  windings  of  his 
verbiage.  We  have  got  the  abandonment  of  Home 
Rule  ;  the  plain  counsel,  wrapped  in  a  harmless  meta¬ 
phor,  to  the  Liberal  party  to  give  up  playing  the  fool : 
the  caution  not  to  deal  in  delusive  promises  or  to  go 
too  fast ;  and  finally  the  exhortation  to  love  our 
Empire  as  we  love  our  families  and  our  homes.  This 
is  a  great  deal ;  so  much,  that  half  an  hour’s  reflec¬ 
tion  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  should 
convince  anyone  that  this  is  just  the  man  and  these  are 
exactly  the  ideas  to  suit  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

But  Lord  Rosebery  spread  his  net  beyond  the  working 
and  middle  classes.  His  allusions  to  our  foreign  policy 
were  a  skilful  bid  for  the  confidence  of  the  commercial 
and  educated  sections.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  power  and  popularity  have  not 
increased  since  the  General  Election.  What  has  injured 
him  more  than  anything  has  been  his  tactless  and  pro¬ 
vocative  language  towards  foreign  nations.  A  states¬ 
man  may  make  one  mistake  in  this  direction,  but  if  he 
makes  more  than  one,  the  impression  that  he  is 
dangerous  sinks  deep  into  the  popular  mind.  Business 
men  and  others,  whose  trade  is  not  the  manufacture  of 
arms  or  votes,  cannot  but  be  uneasy  at  the  hatred  and 
suspicion,  with  which  we  are,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says 
too  truly,  regarded  by  our  Continental  rivals.  We 
heartily  agree  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  our  future 
foreign  policy  should  be  one  of  reassurance,  and  should 
be  directed  to  soothing  the  susceptibilities  and  allaying 
the  alarm  which  are  inevitably  excited  by  the  expansion 
of  our  Empire.  There  is  something  else  about  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  attitude  of  late  which  has  not  helped  his 
popularity.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  harped,  a  little 
too  frequently  and  perhaps  a  trifle  harshly,  upon 
“unconditional  surrender”.  With  the  unerring  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  born  orator,  Lord  Rosebery  has  put  his 
finger  upon  this  vulnerable  spot  in  his  adversary’s 
armour.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  first  statesman  in  the 
front  rank  who  has  made  any  definite  suggestions  in 
the  direction  of  treating  for  peace  with  the  Boers.  It 
matters  little  or  nothing  to  the  man  in  the  street  that 
Lord  Rosebery’s  suggestions  are  impracticable.  The 
proposal,  for  instance,  to  treat  with  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  fugitive  “  Government  ”  is  absurd  in  point  of  form. 
We  have  annexed  the  Transvaal,  and  its  only  Govern¬ 
ment  is  our  own.  Neither  Pitt  nor  Bismarck  had 
annexed  France  when  they  treated  with  provisional 
governments.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  seems  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  pedantic.  What  will  please  him 
is  the  spirit  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  remarks.  What 
Lord  Rosebery  means  is  that  we  should  despise 
the  services  of  no  intermediary,  whatever  his  posi¬ 
tion,  if  he  can  aid  in  bringing  about  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace,  and  unaffected  by  the  fallacious 
historical  analogies  the  average  Briton  probably  agrees 
with  Lord  Rosebery. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  many  newspapers  have 
missed  the  importance  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  pronounce¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  granting  an  amnesty  to  the  Cape 
rebels.  The  Saturday  Review  has  so  often  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  pardoning  colonial  rebels  before  the 
war  is  over  that  we  need  not  repeat  our  views.  The 
talk  about  a  “  bloody  assize  ”  is  of  course  mere  rhetoric. 
Everybody  knows  that  after  the  war  is  over,  those  against 
whom  nothing  can  be  brought  except  the  act  of  war  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  vindictiveness  of  their 
conquerors.  But  Lord  Milner  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  effect  of  an  amnesty  before 
the  war  is  over.  As  the  masses  are  certain  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  not  a  pro-Boer,  he  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  in  their  eyes  by  erring  on  the  side  of 
generosity.  Altogether,  tliis  Chesterfield  speech  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  intellectual  twilight  in  which 
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the  majority  of  the  electors  dwell,  and  it  is  j 
therefore  a  cunninger  piece  of  workmanship  than  j 
friends  or  foes  have  apparently  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cern.  Imagine  its  effect  upon  many  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  who  reluctantly  followed  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  the  Tory  camp,  where 
they  have  never  been  quite  comfortable.  Here  is  a 
statesman,  they  will  say  to  themselves,  who  is  as  great  1 
a  nobleman  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  who  is  as 
Radical  in  domestic  politics  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
far  more  sympathetic  ;  who  has  given  up  Home  Rule  ; 
who  may  be  trusted  to  guide  our  foreign  policy  without 
offending  other  nations  ;  and  who  is  as  passionately 
enamoured  of  the  Empire  as  any  Minister  since 
Chatham  !  The  combination  should  be  irresistible  ! 
Indeed,  unless  our  information  is  wrong,  it  has 
already  begun  to  work  its  charm,  and  has  detached 
many  from  the  great  Unionist  coalition.  But  the 
most  beautiful  peach  has  often  on  its  nether  side  a  fatal 
speck  of  decay.  The  Chesterfield  harangue  is  a  mere 
wind  that  has  passed  over  our  heads,  unless  Lord 
Rosebery  has  the  courage  and  the  industry  requisite 
for  the  task  of  governing  this  Empire.  It  has  to  be 
said  that  he  has  not  hitherto  shown  a  single  sign  of  either 
quality.  But  it  may  be  Lord  Rosebery  has  Gadshill’s 
“receipt  of  fernseed  ”  and  “walks  invisible”,  this 
Chesterfield  meeting  proving  his  midsummer  eve, 
when  these  undiscovered  qualities,  sprouting  vigorously, 
will  push  to  the  surface.  If  this  fairy  process  should 
indeed  work,  then  we  may  look  for  great  changes,  and 
some  rather  dramatic  developments  in  British  politics. 


THE  CHANCE  OF  REFORM  FOR 
SANDHURST. 

"T^HE  most  obvious  official  retort  to  all  recent 
criticisms  on  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst  is  to  say  that  the  whole  matter  has  been 
carefully  investigated  and  is  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  true  that  a  Committee  on  Military  Education  has 
been  sitting  for  some  time  past  and  that  we  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  its  report.  Has  the  inquiry  been 
searching  and  thorough,  and  will  it  lead  to  any  of  those 
much- needed  practical  reforms  which  we  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  advocated  ?  There  are  at  once  some  grounds 
for  hoping  this  will  be  so  and  some  reasons  for  fearing 
that  it  will  not.  It  is  known  that  the  subject  excites 
great  interest,  and  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  part  of 
that  wider  problem  of  Army  Reform  which  everyone 
desires  to  see  solved.  The  Terms  of  Reference,  though 
they  included  Woolwich  in  their  scope,  supplied  the 
necessary  material  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
that  affected  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  to  decide  whether  in  their  opinion 
Sandhurst  should  be  maintained  at  all  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  existing  system  of  administration  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory,  or  whether  they  should  recommend 
changes.  It  is  probable,  but  of  course  not  certain, 
that  they  will  answer  the  first  question  affirmatively  ; 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  if  they  reach  the 
second  they  will  reply  to  it  with  an  emphatic  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  as  to  the  third  they  will  have  found 
in  it  a  field  for  much  valuable  suggestion.  One  of  the 
points  brought  under  the  committee’s  notice  is  whether 
the  instruction  at  Sandhurst  should  be  purely  technical, 
or  to  some  extent  general,  “  with  a  strong  military 
tinge”.  We  hope  that  in  dealing  with  this  question 
the  committee  will  have  considered  at  the  same  time 
the  age  at  which  cadets  should  commence  their  course 
of  study  and  the  length  of  time  they  should  remain. 
Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review  last  week,  proposes  that  students  should 
not  be  sent  to  a  military  college  at  all  until  after 
they  have  completed  their  ordinary  education — duly 
infused,  according  to  his  plan,  with  the  “  military 
tinge  ”.  Then  of  course  their  training  at  college 
would  be  entirely  technical,  and  we  believe  that 
it  should  be  so  in  any  case,  though  always  with  an 
exception  in  favour  of  modern  languages,  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  cultivation  of  which  young  officers  should  be 
given  special  facilities.  Another  important  question  on 
which  the  committee  has  had  to  express  its  opinion  is 
the  comparative  value  of  officers  trained  at  Sandhurst 
and  those  who  come  into  the  army  through  the  Militia ; 


the  evidence  on  this  point  should  be  extremely  interest 
ing.  There  is  a  final  paragraph  in  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  which  invites  the  committee  to  report  on  any  other 
matter  they  may  deem  of  importance  in  providing 
candidates  for  commissions,  and  educating  officers  of 
the  junior  grades. 

With  such  foundations  to  work  upon  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  committee  not  to  produce 
some  very  instructive  and  valuable  minutes  of  evidence. 
Every  kind  of  witness  seems  to  have  been  called.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  committee  visited  Sandhurst  and 
examined  certain  under-officers  and  cadets  on  the  spot 
they  only  did  so  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Assistant  Commandant.  If  this  is  true  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  ;  for  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  cadet, 
if  given  honestly  and  without  any  sense  of  restraint, 
might  have  been  important,  whereas  no  one  with  any 
experience  in  such  matters  will  pretend  that  under 
exactly  opposite  conditions  it  can  have  been  worth 
anything. 

Again,  how  far  will  the  report  logically  bear  out  the 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  evidence  ?  And  suppos¬ 
ing  the  report  to  be  satisfactory,  on  the  whole  or 
entirely  so,  to  what  extent  will  the  Government  and 
the  War  Office  give  effect  to  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  ?  On  these  two  points — -and  of  course  they 
are  the  most  important — we  confess  that  we  are  in 
some  degree  prepared  for  disappointment  ;  for  in  specu¬ 
lating  as  to  what  any  committee  is  likely  to  do  or  say 
one  instinctively  turns  to  the  chairman  for  a  hint,  and 
the  chairman  we  find  in  this  case  is  a  politician  who  in 
our  recollection  has  never — except  perhaps  on  one  well- 
known  occasion — shown  the  slightest  desire  or  ability  to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  conventional  mediocrity.  The 
high  position  he  occupies  in  the  Government  has  puzzled 
his  numerous  friends,  but  he  probably  owes  it  to  a 
general  confidence  that  he  will  never  do  anything 
embarrassingly  original.  Can  anyone  picture  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  drafting  a  report  full  of  drastic 
proposals?  If  we  are  entirely  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  chairman’s  own  political  temperament  is  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  whole  committee,  we 
may  still  be  justified  in  fearing  that  his  influence  may 
have  had,  generally,  a  paralysing  effect,  and  to  say  the 
truth  we  are  afraid  that  this  may  have  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  originally  chose  him  to  preside. 
But  assuming  that,  either  with  or  without  his  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  report  of  the  committee  is  thorough  and  its 
recommendations  wise  and  vigorous,  is  there  not  too 
much  cause  to  fear  that  the  War  Office  will  adopt  its 
usual  dilatory  and  disheartening  tactics ;  that  it  will 
endorse  some  few  of  the  proposals,  mutilate  others, 
ignore  the  rest,  and  fix  some  remote  date  before|which 
no  change  of  any  kind  is  to  take  effect?  Lord  Roberts 
was  at  Sandhurst  this  week  ;  but  if  he  only  goes  there 
when  the  college  is  in  full  dress,  when  governor  and 
assistant-commandant  are  on  their  very  best  behaviour, 
he  will  not  have  an  inkling  of  the  true  state  of  things, 
and  might  have  no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  the 
governor  was  efficient,  the  assistant-commandant  com¬ 
petent,  and  the  cadets  being  well  trained. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  realise  that  the  whole  inquiry  may 
prove  disappointing.  The  belief  that  commissions  and 
committees  will  always  be  followed  by  official  or  legis¬ 
lative  action  seems  to  be  perennial ;  but  surely  our  ex¬ 
perience  tells  us  that  in  numberless  instances  people 
who  are  in  earnest  in  trying  to  remedy  some  abuse  reach 
this  half-way  house,  and  then  find  that  they  have  simply 
been  decoyed  into  a  trap.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  old 
confidence  so  regularly  renewed.  The  actual  weight  of 
any  given  case  is  of  course  a  considerable  factor  in 
making  an  inquiry  real  or  illusory,  and  when  the  subject 
itself  is  important,  and  not  surrounded  by  any  disturb¬ 
ing  elements  of  sentiment  or  political  prejudice,  a  Royal 
commission,  or  a  committee  such  as  the  one  we  have 
been  considering,  may  produce  excellent  results.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  inquiries 
relating  to  army  questions,  and  especially  Army  Reform, 
have  been  of  all  others  the  most  unfruitful  and  unlucky. 
We  can  only  hope  for  the  best.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  report  of  the  committee  is  not  yet 
presented,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unlikely  to  appear 
before  the  New  Year.  It  is  unfortunate  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  longer  the  question  of 
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reforming-  the  Royal  Military  College  is  postponed,  the 
worse  it  must  be  for  the  army  and  the  country. 
We  are  just  blundering  to  the  end  of  a  great 
war,  which  by  a  very  providential  arrangement  has 
supplied  us  with  a  tremendous  object  lesson  in  our 
military  inefficiency,  without  at  the  same  time  bringing 
on  us  any  of  those  more  permanent  humiliations  which 
a  similar  lesson  almost  anywhere  else  than  in  Africa 
would  have  involved.  W^e  have  thus  been  given 
breathing  time  to  reform  our  military  system  ;  we  find 
the  people  exactly  in  the  right  mood  to  encourage  any 
reasonable  measures  that  may  be  attempted,  and  of 
these  a  change  in  the  method  of  training  young  officers 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent.  It  should  be  made  at  once, 
so  as  to  accompany,  and  if  possible  slightly  precede, 
those  other  larger  changes  that  are  required  for  the 
rank  and  file,  and  in  the  general  organisation  of  the 
army.  Another  reason  for  regretting  any  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  report  is  that  it  gives  the  forces  of 
obstruction  and  vested  interest  at  Sandhurst  time  to 
make  various  preparations  for  the  defence  of  their 
garrison.  We  do  not,  however,  think  this  a  very  for¬ 
midable  consideration.  The  story  goes  that  the  veteran 
Governor  has  been  promised  a  further  “continuance” 
of  his  term  of  office,  the  Assistant  Commandant  a  fresh 
“extension”  of  his,  and  that  a  general  undertaking 
has  been  given  that  no  changes  of  any  kind  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  We  trust  and 
are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  any  such  assurances 
have  been  given,  they  will  soon  be  repudiated ; 
for  although  we  have  said  that  we  should  not 
be  completely  surprised  if  the  report  should  turn  out 
disappointing,  our  actual  expectation  is  rather  the 
other  way,  and  we  confess  to  feeling  sanguine. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  done,  very  little  good 
of  any  kind  can  be  the  result,  if  salutary  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  and  then  only  disregarded.  An 
uncomfortable  impression  prevails  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Government  have  found  that  army  reform 
means  more  than  they  bargained  for,  that  they 
are  in  short  frightened  about  it.  But  there  should  be 
nothing  alarming  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Education,  which  they  themselves  appointed  ; 
and  if,  when  that  report  appears,  they  will  stand  by  it, 
accept  its  conclusions,  and  above  all  carry  its  recom¬ 
mendations  into  effect,  they  will  show  everyone  that 
they  are  in  earnest,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  con¬ 
ferring  almost  incalculable  benefits  on  the  army  of 
the  future,  and  on  those  whose  safety  it  is  intended 
to  insure. 

THE  CHARITY  THAT  PUFFETH  UP  : 

A  Lay  Sermon. 

THERE  is  an  etiquette  of  charity  as  of  other  things 
in  which  people  have  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  lives.  One  of  the  most  elementary  rules 
is  that  it  must  not  be  performed  ostentatiously.  It  is 
not  to  be  boasted  about.  Whatever  credit  one  takes  to 
oneself  for  it  must  not  amount  to  more  than  a  modest, 
quiet,  approving  self-complacency.  So  much  is  allowable 
for  the  satisfaction  of  one’s  own  egoism  without  being 
offensive  to  that  of  others  who  have  not  had  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exercising  benevolence,  or  who  for  one  cause  or 
another  may  have  not  exercised  it  in  the  particular  case, 
or  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  ourselves.  Much  private 
charity  is  doubtless  distributed  with  sufficient  regard  to 
this  rule,  since  any  breach  of  it  beyond  a  certain 
point  would  imply  a  lack  of  good  form  as  evi¬ 
dently  as  it  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  com¬ 
mand  that  the  left  hand  should  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  doeth.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
might  be  said  that  apparently  most  people  do  not 
take  an  extravagant  amount  of  credit  to  themselves 
on  the  score  of  their  charities,  do  not  behave  them¬ 
selves  unseemly  over  their  benevolences,  and  that  they 
are  not  undulv  puffed  up.  Whether  we  accept  this 
lenient  view  of  their  case,  however,  depends  very  much 
on  the  view  we  take  of  the  meaning  of  charity  itself. 
Suppose  the  people  on  whom  we  bestow  our  benefac¬ 
tions  have  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  right  to  receive  them  1 
from  us.  Further  that  there  are  cases  where  this 
moral  right  ought  to  be  expressed  by  a  law  which 


should  turn  the  objects  of  our  bounty  into  persons 
as  independent  as  ourselves  of  gratuitous  assist¬ 
ance.  In  such  cases  as  these  where  would  be  the 
excuse  for  any  even  of  that  modest  self-complacency 
which  we  have  granted  does  not  usually  pass  beyond 
recognised  limits  of  good  taste  into  offensiveness? 

We  will  take  just  one  instance  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  certain  trades  the  right  of  workmen  to  receive 
a  definite  obligatory  compensation  from  their  employers 
has  been  granted  by  law.  Before  this  right  was  con¬ 
ferred  they  were  dependent  on  the  charity  of  their 
employers  for  any  alleviation  of  their  loss  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  Can  it  be  said  that  any  employer  with  a  real 
conception  of  what  is  due  from  him  to  his  neighbour 
would  prefer  that  the  previous  voluntary  relation 
should  continue?  To  say  nothing  of  the  cases  where 
employers  did  not  recognise  any  demand  even  on 
their  charity  as  usually  understood,  a  good  man 
must  feel  that  it  were  better  the  relation  should  not 
be  a  voluntary  one.  He  ought  not  to  feel  that  his 
granting  compensation  entitled  him  to  claim  credit  for 
charity.  It  is  a  false  charity  that  prefers  to  make  a 
gift  rather  than  to  admit  a  claim  whereby  the  sphere  of 
his  individual  donatives  would  be  restricted.  The  truly 
charitable  person  feels  no  satisfaction  in  contemplating  a 
wide  field  for  his  benevolence.  What  he  prefers  is  that 
this  field  should  become  constantly  narrower  :  that  when 
the  claims  of  others  to  be  helped,  or  to  be  in  an  inde- 
pedent  position  for  helping  themselves,  are  valid  then 
these  claims  ought  to  be  recognised  as  such,  and 
charity  ought  to  disappear  into  other  spheres.  There 
is  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  charity,  the 
aydi Tf]  of  S.  Paul,  than  the  feeling  that  our  charities 
are  to  be  made  with  the  direct,  and  even,  as  some  people 
appear  to  think,  the  principal  object  of  spiritually  bene¬ 
fiting  ourselves.  This  is  a  kind  of  egoism  as  unwarrant¬ 
able,  if  not  so  disagreeable,  as  that  of  the  persons  who 
look  upon  charity  merely  as  a  means  of  exercising 
patronage,  of  having  a  clientele  of  dependents  on  their 
bounty,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  servility  from 
others.  These  are  modes  of  the  charity  that  puffeth  up  ; 
they  imply  the  state  of  mind  that  is  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  pure  charity,  which  would  first  seek  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminary  the  allowance  of  claims  founded 
on  obligation.  It  is  a  mean  view  of  charity  that  it  is 
only  a  relation  between  individual  and  individual  who 
have  no  claims  on  each  other.  Far  more  really  chari¬ 
table  is  it  to  hold  that  this  relation  would  often  be  best 
replaced  by  the  admission  of  an  obligation  by  the  State 
to  take  much  of  private  charity  out  of  the  hands  of 
individuals.  Thus  the  poor  law,  imperfect  and  objection¬ 
able  though  it  is  in  many  respects,  is  a  truer  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  charity  than  if  the  relief  of  the 
poor  were  left  wholly  to  individuals.  The  case  of  the 
hospitals  would  be  another  illustration  of  the  same 
principle  if  the  State  had  recognised  its  duty  towards 
them.  They  would  both  be  admissions  of  rights  in 
others,  and  when  that  step  is  taken  there  is  no  room  for 
the  charity  that  puffeth  up,  as  there  may  be  even  in  the 
subscription  lists  or  collections  for  the  hospital  funds  as 
they  are  at  present  raised.  Who  does  not  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  suppress  the  silly  feeling  of  complacency 
which  comes  over  one  on  sending  a  shilling  to  a  fund 
for  some  object  which  is  too  vague  to  arouse  any  sense 
of  right  or  duty  !  This  is  not  a  grace  of  charity  in  any 
sense,  and  what  is  to  be  desired  is  that  the  sphere  of  such 
actions  should  be  as  limited  as  possible.  A  wider  view 
of  the  duties  of  the  community  must  replace  this  petty 
individualism. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  re¬ 
legating  to  individual  benevolence  the  support  of  a 
retinue  of  charitable  objects  we  are  following  a 
tradition  of  the  healthier  and  more  organised  society 
of  the  ante-commercial  ages.  That  is  not  so  at 
all.  In  some  respects  tbe  relations  between  a 
great  landlord  and  his  tenants  may,  even  in  these 
days,  be  something  like  what  it  used  to  be,  but 
it  has  departed  in  great  measure  from  its  original 
character  of  a  recognised  relationship  of  fixed  rights 
and  duties.  The  benefits  conferred  in  those  days  by  the 
lord  on  his  tenants  had  nothing  in  them  of  the  character 
of  almsgiving.  By  custom  or  by  law  their  rights  and 
duties  were  defined  :  the  lord  claimed  no  merit  and 
the  retainer  bore  no  stigma  of  pauperism.  The  stigma 
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of  pauperism  is  in  fact  only  imprinted  when  we  give 
alms  to  gratify  our  own  feelings  without  the  feeling  of 
obligation  and  a  claim  of  right  by  the  recipient.  This  is 
the  mental  condition  under  which  most  of  our  benefac¬ 
tions  are  made  when  they  are  made  at  large  ;  it  is  the 
condition  which  has  affixed  so  deep  a  disgrace  on  the 
receipt  of  poor  law  relief  from  the  State  because  the 
true  principle  has  not  been  admitted.  We  have 
admitted  no  claim,  no  right,  of  the  poor  founded  on 
any  similar  relationship  towards  the  State  as  that  of 
the  retainer  towards  his  lord.  The  poor  law  began 
with  the  breakdown  of  that  relationship,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  no  other  has  ever  yet  been  substituted,  except  the 
feeble  one  of  the  charity-giver  towards  charity-receiver, 
that  State  relief  is  yet  looked  on  as  disgraceful.  We 
have  treated  the  poor  “  in  the  lump  ”  as  an  individual 
does  the  beggar  when  he  tosses  him  a  coin  in  the 
street ;  that  is  to  say  on  the  principles  of  private 
charity  which,  being  conferred  on  unknown  persons 
without  the  admission  of  the  right  to  receive,  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  charity  which  is  demoralising  tobofh.  This 
conception  of  the  effect  of  such  charity  is  happily 
growing.  It  is  the  new  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  form  of  poor  law  relief, 
and  of  whatever  seriousness  there  is  in  the  movement 
to  supersede  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  pensions  for  old  age.  The  moral  basis  for  this 
provision  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  existing 
law,  which  has  hardly  ever  been  put  higher  than  as  a 
measure  of  social  necessity  and  police  regulation. 
Overlooking  this,  some  people  have  at  times  vaunted  of 
our  nation’s  “charity”.  In  truth  that  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  charity  which  is  puffed  up  because  it  does 
not  recognise  the  true  ground  on  which  alone  it  ought 
to  be  exercised  ;  that  is  to  sayan  existing  right  in  others 
to  receive  help  from  the  community  on  the  basis  of 
justice.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  use  this  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  law  for  a  wider  purpose  than  to  show 
the  true  view  that  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  function  of 
the  State  in  relieving  the  actually  necessitous  poor.  It 
applies  to  every  case  where  a  moral  right  to  the  aid  of 
the  community  at  large  can  be  claimed  for  any  class  of 
the  people  who  are  under  disadvantages,  and  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  social  or  economic  oppression.  An  un¬ 
willingness  to  concede  this  right  when  it  is  made  out  is 
clear  proof  of  the  want  of  real  charity,  and  of  the 
existence  of  that  kind  of  charity  which  puffeth  up  when 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  concession  of  the 
right  some  form  or  other  of  private  benevolence  whether 
purely  individual  or  even  more  or  less  organised.  The 
application  of  this  test  of  a  true  charity  is  destructive 
of  many  pretences  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  unctuous 
self-approval  is  frequently  based.  We  do  not  cut  away 
the  ground  from  true  voluntary  benevolence,  doubtless 
a  form  of  the  charity  that  is  not  puffed  up.  There  are 
benefits  and  pleasures  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  a  right  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  set  one  up. 
To  give  your  neighbour  one  such  benefit  is  an  act  of 
grace  and  Christian  in  its  character.  Such  kindnesses 
can  hardly  spring  from  other  than  individual  goodwill  ; 
they  come  from  the  heart.  Such  do  not  necessitate 
either  poverty  or  misery  in  others  or  a  superfluity 
of  good  things  for  yourself.  One  rich  man  can  be 
charitable  to  another  rich  man  and,  what  more  often 
happens,  one  poor  man  to  another  not  less  poor. 

ENGLISH  WHEAT— THE  OLD  ORDER. 

HE  throb  of  the  threshing  machine  grew  more  in¬ 
sistent  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the  hill  from 
which  we  could  just  see  the  last  pulsations  of  the  gale 
breaking  in  fitful  puffs  of  white  spray  on  the  distant 
sea  wall.  Below  us,  secured  by  that  same  sea  wall, 
lay  the  marshes  that  once  were  the  Wentsum,  the 
old  sea  channel  inside  Thanet  up  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  brought  their  goods  to  London.  Briton,  Roman, 
Jute  and  Northman  had  alike  used  that  channel  and 
left  his  mark  on  the  land  through  which  we  were 
driving.  That  very  morning  we  had  seen,  as  we  started, 
the  great  wall  of  what  once  was  the  island  fortress  of 
Rutupise,  over  against  us  lay  the  farm  that  still  carries 
a  modern  rendering  of  the  name  Eopwines-fleot,  the 
ViHe  of  Sarre  through  which  our  road  lay  had  its  tale 
of  British  barrow  and  Saxon  grave  ;  even  the  farm 


into  which  we  were  just  turning  was  no  child  of  to-day. 
We  pulled  up  in  the  yard  and  our  host  led  the  way  to 
the  barn  :  such  a  barn  ;  “  there’s  more  than  an  acre  of 
thatch.  I’ve  done  it  three  parts  round  in  my  time  ”  :  it 
was  easy  to  believe  his  statement  that  he  could  carry 
into  the  barn  all  the  corn  grown  on  seven  hundred  acres 
of  arable.  The  great  timbers,  like  the  knees  of  a  ship, 
stretched  up  into  the  dusty  twilight,  it  was  over  fifty 
feet  to  the  ridge  and  the  threshing  machine  stood  com¬ 
fortably  inside  and  swallowed  the  shocks  of  corn  that 
slid  down  from  an  upper  level.  We  were  on  Church 
land,  an  old  manor  of  the  Archbishop’s,  the  next 
farm  had  been  his  park  and  hunting  seat,  and  the 
great  barn  went  back  to  the  days  when  that  Prince 
of  the  Church  was  like  the  scriptural  patriarch 
in  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  his  corn  and  wine. 
But  from  the  fast-running  threshing  machine  our  host 
had  caught  a  great  double  handful  of  the  flowing  grain 
and  brought  it  out  to  the  light.  “If  the  millers  want 
good  wheat,  they  should  give  a  price  for  it.  I  couldn’t 
get  two  shillin’  a  quarter  more  offered  for  my  Old 
Hoary  last  market  than  for  flat  catching  stuff  like  this  ”. 
And  he  pulled  out  from  one  of  his  vast  pockets  a  little 
bag  and  turned  out  some  more  wheat,  big  white  berries 
half  as  large  again,  but  soft  and  dull  as  compared  with 
the  Old  Hoary,  which  was  bright  and  angular  and 
flinty,  with  somehow  an  indescribable  air  of  breeding 
against  the  other  wheat. 

Our  host  was  a  notable  wheat-grower,  even  in  these 
days  when  wheat,  apart  from  its  straw,  means  so 
little  to  the  farmer,  and  we  had  come  to  discuss 
with  him  the  great  question,  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  millers,  of  the  deterioration  of  English  wheat. 
As  the  threshing  machine  ceased  for  the  dinner-hour, 
we  sat  down  in  the  doorway  and  our  friend  proceeded 
to  unroll  his  mind,  the  ample  experience  of  a  lifetime 
of  wheat-growing.  Twenty-five  years  ago  every 
farmer,  who  had  any  pride  in  his  farming  and  decent 
land,  grew  nothing  but  the  high-class  wheats,  for 
which  our  friend’s  farm  was  famous,  like  the  Old 
Hoary  or  Rough  Chaff  and  Red  Lammas,  because 
for  such  corn  the  miller  would  pay  a  higher  price. 
But  with  the  influx  of  American  wheat  the  miller 
found  he  could  utilise  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
poorer  grades  of  English  wheat  by  a  suitable  mixture 
of  hard  foreign  grain.  The  replacement  also  of  the  old 
millstones  by  steel  rolls  enabled  the  miller  to  make  as 
white  a  flour  out  of  red  wheat  as  out  of  the  fine  white 
sorts.  The  result  is  that  the  price  of  all  wheats  has 
sunk  to  much  the  same  level,  the  miller  will  only  give 
an  extra  shilling  or  two  a  quarter  for  the  finest  as 
against  the  coarse  wheats.  As  a  natural  consequence 
farmers,  except  on  the  most  favoured  soils,  have  given 
up  the  high-class  varieties  in  favour  of  coarser  sorts 
with  a  stronger  straw  or  a  generally  greater  yield.  The 
seedsmen  when  introducing  new  varieties  have  made 
strength  of  straw  and  largeness  of  berry  their  marks  of 
excellence,  and  if  the  farmer  can  sell  such  wheat  as 
well  or  almost  as  well  as  the  older  sorts,  why  should  he 
run  the  risk  of  growing  those  that  are  more  fastidious 
or  weaker  ?  Even  the  old  Rivet  wheat,  with  its  rank 
growth  and  reedlike  straw,  that  was  almost  lost  in 
England  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  resuscitated  and  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  If  the 
millers  cannot  get  good  English  wheat,  our  friend  con¬ 
cluded,  it  is  their  own  fault,  because  they  would  not 
pay  a  proper  price  for  it. 

And  now  what  is  the  miller’s  story  ;  it  is  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  inland  miller  who  finds  himself  suffering 
under  the  competition  of  the  millers  at  the  seaports. 
He  says  he  can  no  longer  buy  English  wheat  strong 
enough  to  make  flour  without  admixture  of  foreign 
corn,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  freight  dues  which  his 
competitor  at  the  seaport  escapes.  While  he  does 
not  expect  that  English  can  ever  become  as  hard  as 
the  American  spring  wheats,  yet  if  the  bulk  were 
only  as  good  as  some  of  the  varieties  before  mentioned, 
which  used  to  be  the  staple  article  twenty  years  ago, 
it  could  be  ground  alone  for  flour  and  the  miller 
would  be  relieved  of  his  dependence  on  foreign  grain. 
As  to  this  mysterious  quality  of  strength  in  which 
English  wheat  is  deficient  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  spring-sown  corn,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
with  any  exactness,  but  it  is  generally  associated 
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with  a  small,  translucent  and  horny-looking  grain  :  the 
experts  will  talk  learnedly  about  gluten  and  gliadin, 
ferments  and  the  like,  but  when  the  public  are  gone, 
they  at  once  set  about  knocking  down  one  another’s 
card  houses  of  theory.  The  practical  aspect  of  the 
case  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  it  was  by  one 
of  the  millers  present  at  a  little  meeting  held  in  Mark 
Lane  the  other  day  to  discuss  this  very  point.  He  had 
made  flour  from  six  different  kinds  of  wheat  separately. 
Of  these  flours  six  loaves  were  then  made  in  a  similar 
way,  the  same  weight  of  flour,  yeast,  salt,  same  baker, 
same  oven,  the  same  everything  except  the  original 
wheat.  There  was  on  the  one  hand  hard  Kansas  wheat, 
the  same  variety  grown  in  England  for  one  year,  and 
four  sorts  of  English,  ranging  from  the  old  Red  Lammas 
to  Rivet  wheat.  To  the  mere  buyer  and  eater  of  bread 
the  difference  between  the  loaves  was  scarcely  credible, 
but  all  the  old  hands  considered  them  honest  represen¬ 
tatives  of  well-known  facts ;  the  American  loaf  was 
half  as  big  again  as  that  made  from  Rivet  wheat  and  it 
had  an  appetising  appearance  that  somehow  suggested 
butter  and  cheese  and  a  jug  of  ale.  The  two  worst 
English  loaves  looked  solid,  dull  and  pale  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  two  best  were  more  taking  and  practically 
intermediate  in  character.  That  was  strength — the 
miller  explained — the  capacity  to  hold  more  gas  and 
water  and  make  more  and  bigger  loaves  per  sack  of 
flour,  also  to  have  an  appearance,  a  “  bloom  ” 
which  the  softer  English  flour  never  gave.  The 
English  loaf  he  admitted  had  the  better  flavour  and 
kept  sweet  and  savoury  :  English  flour  too  was  un¬ 
rivalled  for  pudding-making,  but  the  public  or  rather 
the  baker  must  have  strong  wheat  for  bread¬ 
making.  And  one  result  was  that  the  inland  miller 
was  rapidly  being  forced  into  doing  exactly  what  the 
seaport  miller  did,  buy  and  grind  foreign  corn,  but  at  a 
disadvantage  due  to  his  position.  The  meeting  to 
which  we  are  referring  was  being  held  to  discuss  a 
plan  of  inquiry  and  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  bulk  of  English  wheat.  It  is  not  enough 
to  go  back  to  the  good  old  varieties  :  on  most  soils 
they  are  not  free  enough,  new  sorts  must  be  raised 
combining  strength  with  the  cropping  powers  of  the 
starchy  wheats,  a  work  that  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  patient  crossing  and  selection.  Meantime  some¬ 
thing  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  influence  of  soils  and 
manure  on  this  precious  quality  of  strength,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  “  note  ”  of  the  change  that  is  creeping 
over  English  education  that  the  scientific  men  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  millers  were  representative,  one  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  next  to  the  oldest  university 
- — Cambridge  ;  and  the  other,  himself  an  Oxford  man, 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  newest  University — 
London. 

The  American  experiment  stations  are  hard  at  work 
in  the  same  direction;  their  millers  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  that  quality  is  being  sacrificed  to  yield  ;  science  and 
practice  have  long  been  combining  there,  so  if  English 
wheat  is  to  continue  to  exist  at  all,  it  is  high  time  to  be 
taking  thought  how  to  make  it  the  best,  for  by  the  best 
alone  can  our  agriculture  live.  But  as  we  talked  the 
subject  over  with  our  farmer  friend  he  was  frankly 
pessimistic  as  to  results  :  he  had  seen  wheat  fall  from 
sixty  to  thirty  shillings  a  quarter  and  wool  from  half  a 
crown  to  fivepence  a  pound  :  by  the  time  the  work  was 
done  there  would  be  a  substitute  for  bread  like 
flannelette  for  true  woollen  goods.  The  public  would 
buy  it  because  it  was  cheap,  the  public  had  ceased  to 
know  good  from  poor  stuff  of  any  kind,  cheapness  was 
the  only  thing  they  could  measure.  Meantime  the  drill 
was  steadily  working  up  and  down  the  smoothly  rolling 
land  outside,  and  the  seed  wheat,  typical  both  of  the 
eternal  habit  and  the  eternal  hope,  was  dropping, 
dropping  into  its  appointed  place. 


THE  HEART  OF  FRANCE. 

'“THE  frantic  rush  of  the  automobile  and  the  dreary 
-L  plodding  of  the  pedestrian  are  alike  destructive 
of  the  true  joys  of  road  travel.  The  cycle  alone 
combines  the  fitting  amount  of  exhilarating  exercise 
with  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  distance  sur¬ 
mounted.  Scenery,  fresh  air,  and  history  can  alike 
be  absorbed  in  due  proportion  by  the  wise  cyclist 


and  the  wise  cyclist  is  he  who  carries  his  baggage 
with  him  so  that  when  he  will  he  may  halt  for  the 
night  in  any  spot  that  takes  his  fancy.  Through  the 
old  Rhine  towns  or  by  the  shores  of  Como  the  cyclist 
may  wander  and  see  a  hundred  beauties  or  enjoy 
glimpses  of  the  past  of  which  he  never  dreamed  when 
he  lounged  on  the  benches  of  a  steamboat.  Whether 
he  is  swinging  down  the  curves  of  an  Alpine  pass, 
catches  glimpses  of  the  smoke  curling  up  through  the 
pines  from  the  village  below,  or  sees  before  him  the 
towers  of  some  old  Italian  city  glowing  in  the  sunset, 
he  must  be  prosaic  indeed  if  he  feels  the  romance  of 
travel  less  keenly  than  the  wayfarer  of  the  last 
generation  who  had  been  jolted  all  day  in  a  carriage. 
But  it  is  in  France  that  the  cycle  has  especially  revived 
the  pleasures  of  the  road  and  has  reopened  treasures 
which  the  horrors  of  French  cross-country  trains  had 
closed  to  all  but  the  hardiest.  In  Normandy  and 
Brittany  the  British  bicyclist  has  for  long  been  con¬ 
spicuous  but  southwards  we  see  him  but  rarely,  and  yet 
there  lies  the  real  heart  of  France.  Round  the  Loire 
and  in  the  country  beyond  were  enacted  the  scenes 
which  gave  to  the  France  of  the  early  Capetians  and 
the  Valois  the  most  dramatic  of  all  histories. 

The  plain  which  stretches  away  round  Chartres  is 
dreary  indeed.  For  forty  miles  hardly  a  house  or  a  farm 
is  to  be  seen,  the  road  runs  to  the  horizon  and  is  lost 
in  the  haze  of  heat.  This  is  La  Beauce  the  great  corn¬ 
growing  district  of  France.  The  sparse  villages  have 
neither  architectural  beauty  nor  historic  association 
to  make  them  attractive,  yet  the  true  epicure  in  travel 
will  work  his  way  over  those  steppes  to  appreciate  the 
glories  of  Chartres  and  to  see  her  spires  beckoning  to 
him  miles  away  across  the  plain,  as  Ely  soars  over  the 
fens.  Orleans  has  little  to  remind  one  of  its  place  in 
history,  a  tasteless  statue  of  the  Maid  and  a  pseudo- 
Gothic  cathedral  only  offer  further  incentives  to 
fly  from  the  glaring  streets  which  would  imitate 
Paris,  but  are  in  poor  contrast  to  the  taste¬ 
ful  buildings  which  we  find  in  modern  Germany. 
At  Orleans  begins  the  journey  along  the  Loire.  In 
spite  of  shallows  and  long  stretches  of  pebbly  bed  laid 
bare  by  the  drought,  the  Loire  is  a  noble  stream  and 
where  there  is  a  river  there  is  charm.  What  greater 
delight  than  to  pedal  along  a  perfect  road  always 
within  sight  of  those  gleaming  reaches?  Few  miles 
will  pass  but  some  historic  site  calls  for  a  halt. 
Beaugency  is  a  typical  town  of  the  country.  Standing 
on  a  hill  above  the  river  it  looks  up  and  down  the 
valley  for  miles.  The  curious  will  find  in  it  monuments 
which  link  it  with  every  epoch  of  the  history  of  France. 
The  massive  tower  called  the  “  Tower  of  Caesar”  was 
built  by  a  baron  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  church, 
where  two  Councils  were  held,  was  built  in  the  same 
century  and  burned  by  the  Calvinists  in  1567.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  a  delicate  and  tasteful  facade  which 
does  not  need  the  salamander  of  Francis  I.  (so  ubiquitous 
in  these  districts)  to  declare  its  Renaissance  origin. 
The  wars  with  England  and  the  later  wars  of  religion 
played  havoc  with  Beaugency,  and  made  its  history  an 
epitome  of  that  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Touraine  and 
Central  France.  The  Black  Prince  took  it  in  1359, 
the  Gascons  in  1366,  Du  Guesclin  in  1370,  from  1417  to 
its  delivery  by  Jeanne  d’Arc  in  1429  it  was  taken  and 
retaken  four  times.  Conde  pillaged  and  dismantled  it  in 
1562,  and  was  followed  by  Coligny  and  Guise.  In  1567 
it  was  burned  by  the  Huguenots  whose  excesses  were 
repaid  in  kind  by  the  Catholics  after  S.  Bartholomew. 

Even  Blois  has  not  more  bloodv  memories,  and  in  the 
chateau  at  Blois  the  tragedy  of  the  Valois  reached  its 
culminating  point.  Tradition  has  retained  every  step 
taken  by  Henri  le  Balafre  Due  de  Guise  on  the  last 
morning  of  his  fife,  the  chimneypiece  against  which  he 
was  leaning  when  the  summons  came  for  him  to  join 
his  nephew  the  King,  the  room  through  which  he 
passed  greeting  his  assassins  on  the  way,  the  door 
through  which  he  was  stepping  when  Montsery  stabbed 
him  in  the  throat  and  the  King’s  bedroom  into  which 
after  a  hundred  blows  he  yet  succeeded  in  crawling  to 
die.  The  ceiling  and  fireplace,  the  staircase,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  tower  without,  all  make  Blois  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  Renaissance.  Nowhere,  even  in  Italy, 
can  we  raise  so  vividly  the  spirit  of  that  strange, 
revolting  and  fascinating  period.  The  Valois  are  the 
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Sforzas  and  the  Baglioni  without  their  wild  dare-devil 
courage.  But  they  have  all  the  treachery,  and  the 
darker  vices  which,  joined  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  worship  of  the  artist,  make  up  the  princes  of 
Renaissance.  The  visitor  who  will  climb  steep  and 
tortuous  streets  may  find  in  Blois  many  monuments 
of  that  time.  The  Hotel  d’Alluye,  built  by  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Francis  I.,  has  a  courtyard  and  a  gallery 
decorated  with  terra-cotta  medallions  not  surpassed 
in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  and  the  chimnevpiece  in  the 
principal  room  is  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  the  period.  From 
Blois  we  can  ride  to  Chambord  through  the  park.  The 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  Renaissance  domestic 
architecture  in  France,  it  is  now  a  mere  shell  ;  within  it 
is  bare  as  a  barrack,  with  nothing  to  people  it  but  the  un¬ 
lovely  memories  of  Francis  I.  in  his  decline,  a  broken- 
down  voluptuary,  scribbling  his  unhappy  experience  of 
the  fair  sex  on  a  window  pane  which  the  Grand  Monarque 
broke  to  please  the  mistress  of  the  day.  Far  more 
pleasing  is  Chaumont  which  looks  eastward  to  Blois 
and  westward  to  Amboise  and  Tours.  Here  the  last 
interview  took  place  between  the  second  Henry  and 
Becket,  when  the  king  exerted  all  his  old  influence  to 
win  back  his  old  friend.  “  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me  ”  said  the 
prelate,  and  went  away  to  England  and  martyrdom. 
The  present  building  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  belonged  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who 
exchanged  it  with  Diane  de  Poitiers  for  Chenon- 
ceaux.  To-day  it  belongs  to  the  Princesse  de  Broglie 
whose  name  conjures  up  the  aristocratic  Liberalism  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  in  nearly  all  the  Loire 
chateaux  we  may  find  memories  linking  together  the 
most  diverse  periods  of  the  story  of  France.  At 
Amboise  again,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a  rock  on  the 
same  bank,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  religious  wars.  There  is  the  iron 
balcony  where  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  to  which 
the  town  has  given  its  name,  were  hanged.  For  two 
days  the  Guises  made  its  courtyards  a  shambles.  The 
whole  Court  of  Francis  II.,  among  them  the  young 
queen  Mary  Stuart,  assisted  at  the  spectacle,  recalling 
the  scene  in  the  Vatican  when  Alexander  VI.  and 
Lucrezia  applauded  the  skill  of  Caesar  Borgia  as  he 
shot  down  some  condemned  wretches  in  the  gardens 
below.  The  Guises  however  had  but  repaid  treachery 
with  murder  and  Condri,  to  save  his  life,  was  forced  to 
dye  his  own  sword  in  the  blood  of  his  accomplices. 

Chenonceaux  recalls  the  softer  side  of  the  period 
which  has  charged  Amboise  and  Blois  with  horrors. 
It  was  Diane  de  Poitiers  who  first  designed  the 
galleries  which,  built  over  the  river  itself,  offer  a  unique 
view  up  and  down  the  Cher.  Few  great  homes  have 
known  a  stranger  destiny  than  Chenonceaux.  After 
passing  through  the  hands  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
Dukes  of  Vendome  and  the  Condris,  Dupin  the  farmer- 
general  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  entertained  here 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke.  Its  penultimate 
occupant  was  M.  Wilson,  the  ill-famed  son-in-law  of 
President  Grevy.  A  run  of  twenty  miles  through 
meadows  bordered  with  hedges,  which  might  be  in 
Somerset,  will  take  us  to  Tours.  There  are  the 
vast  ruins  of  Chinon,  once  the  stronghold  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  above  the  silvery  Vienne.  Here  he  re¬ 
turned  to  die  muttering  “  Shame,  shame  on  a  conquered 
king”  and  in  its  halls  Jeanne  d’Arc  first  met  the  prince 
she  was  to  make  a  king.  Hard  by  are  Usse  and  Azay- 
le  Rideau  with  their  tapestries  and  precious  furniture, 
their  lakes  and  gardens  blazing  with  begonias,  while 
the  massive  walls  and  turrets  of  Langeais,  singularly 
like  the  stately  but  more  gloomy  Glamis,  make  clear 
the  old  alliance  between  French  and  Scots. 

Few  will  turn  away  from  Tours  without  pushing  on 
to  Saumur,  most  beautiful  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Loire. 
Thence  we  may  go  still  westward  down  the  river  to 
Angers,  or  southward  to  Poitiers,  but  we  may  well 
in  any  case  ride  the  ten  miles  to  Fontevrault  where  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  stands  the  vast  Norman  I 
abbey  now  a  convict  prison.  The  effigies  of  Henry  II., 
Queen  Eleanor  and  Richard  I.  are  still  there,  though 
their  dust  was  scattered  at  the  Revolution.  “Sprung 
from  the  Devil”  said  Richard  “to  the  Devil  we  go”, 
and  the  grim  surroundings  of  to-day  do  not  clash  with 
the  traditions  of  their  house. 


THE  TREE  YGDRASIL. 

FEARFUL  Ash,  O  weeping  Form, 

O  Thing  of  woe  and  ire, 

Deep-rooted  in  the  primal  dark 
Of  all  desire, 

With  arms  uplifting  to  the  sky 
Above  thy  rocky  den 
Thy  million  trembling  leaves  which  are 
The  thoughts  of  men. 

I  heard  thee  moan  upon  the  night, 

And  sigh  in  woeful  weeds 
For  all  the  grief  the  year  has  bought 
By  desperate  deeds, 

Drowning  the  heavens  with  thy  tears, 

Thy  wild  and  driven  hair 
Darkening  the  stars,  thy  shredded  leaves 
Cast  through  the  air. 

Out  of  Valhalla  comes  a  noise 
Of  revelry  renewed — 

Old  warriors  athirst  for  blood 
Of  mortal  feud. 

Amid  the  storm  thou  listenest 
Through  all  the  frozen  earth, 

For  the  rumour  of  an  ancient  tale 
Of  promised  Birth, 

When  he  that  mourns  in  Balder  slain 
The  unremitted  blood 
Himself  shall  free  within  himself 
The  risen  God. 

When  every  leaf  shall  turn  to  fruit, 

And  winged  seeds  shall  fall, 

And  Spring  eternal  break  the  husk 
Of  Winter’s  thrall. 

Alice  Buckton. 


THE  OLD  TIME  GUNNER. 

IF  the  sportsman  of  1801  arid  his  faithful  keeper  were 
to  rise  again,  they  would  rub  their  eyes  and  be  slow 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection.  They  would  look  around 
on  a  country  they  could  scarcely  recognise.  High 
farming  has  come  in  since  their  time,  though  it  has 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Wheat  may  have  tumbled  to 
less  than  half  the  prices  they  knew,  but  everywhere 
available  land  has  been  turned  to  account.  Swamps 
and  fens  are  covered  with  crops  :  rushy  meadows 
have  been  drained  and  pastured  with  such  cattle  as 
they  had  never  dreamed  of :  but  what  would  touch 
them  most  nearly  is  the  advance  in  agricultural 
machinery.  In  the  place  of  the  rank  stubbles  where 

the  coveys  would  sit  quietly  well  into  October, 
the  fields  which  they  used  to  walk  over,  ankle- 
deep,  are  shorn  bare  almost  as  bowling-greens.  The 
familiar  partridge  has  changed  his  habits  :  he  is  become 
wild  as  the  hawk  in  late  autumn  and  wary  as  the  curlew. 
Where  are  the  hares  the  old  time  governor  loved  to  shoot 
or  course  ?  Thanks  to  arbitrary  legislation  they  are 
well-nigh  exterminated  where  great  landlords  have  not 
a  good  understanding  with  easy-going  tenants.  In  his 
day  the  pheasant  was  rather  a  rara  avis  :  a  few  wild 
birds  in  his  coverts,  like  the  advent  of  the  woodcocks, 
gave  zest  to  his  ordinary  sport.  Now  he  might  see  his 
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favourite  coppices  absolutely  alive  with  them,  and  would 
be  staggered  when  he  stumbled  into  the  silvan  poultry- 
yard,  with  hand-fed  birds  crowding  round  the  coops,  like 
sheep  about  the  feeding  troughs  in  a  bitter  January.  And 
what  surprises  would  await  him,  when  he  came  to  consult 
files  of  “The  Field ”  and  run  his  eye  over  the  advertising 
columns.  The  revolution  in  firearms  :  the  absolutely 
incredible  butcheries  at  battues  :  the  fabulous  records  of 
grouse-driving  and  partridge-driving.  And  if  he  were 
a  Highlander,  he  would  think  regretfully  of  his  life  of 
struggle  between  backward  rents  and  crushing  mort¬ 
gages.  The  hills  that  were  ranged  by  some  herds 
of  black  cattle,  the  moors  that  yielded  a  few 
brace  of  moor-fowl  or  black-game  have  become  veri¬ 
table  gold-mines  to  his  more  fortunate  representa¬ 
tives.  There  are  deer  forests,  often  enclosed  by  wire 
fencing  like  a  Southern  park  ;  and  desolate  stretches 
of  heather  and  peat  bog,  where  the  grouse  have 
got  up  as  the  “vermin”  have  been  killed  down, 
and  both  of  them  are  fetching  phenomenal  rents. 
Looking  at  the  changes  from  the  purely  sporting  point 
of  view,  we  doubt  whether  the  shooters  of  the  old 
school  had  not  the  best  of  it.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  constant  amusement  for  very  moderate  outlay  :  they 
had  more  of  the  genuine  excitement  of  the  primitive 
hunter  :  they  were  in  closest  intercommunion  with 
their  favourite  dogs,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  more 
independent  and  scientific.  The  Highland  laird  would 
never  have  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  stalker,  to  lead 
him  up  to  his  deer  and  tell  him  when  to  let  off  his  piece. 
The  Southern  squire  would  have  deemed  it  dull  work, 
indeed,  to  leave  his  setters  or  pointers  at  home  while  he 
walked  his  stubbles  or  turnips,  or  to  stand  in  slush  or 
snow  at  the  end  of  a  dripping  ride,  while  flights  of 
pheasants  were  being  driven  over  his  head.  Tastes 
change  avith  times  :  we  are  not  urging  even  the  com¬ 
parative  results  of  two  systems  ;  we  only  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  man  of  the  olden  time. 

Britain  was  a  wilder  Britain  than  it  is  now.  Then  as 
now,  the  keeper  waged  relentless  war  against  “vermin  ”, 
but  with  flints  and  antiquated  single  barrels  the  process 
of  destruction  was  slow  and  there  was  no  extermina¬ 
tion.  The  keeper’s  tree  or  the  display  on  the  gable 
end  of  his  cottage  was  such  a  museum  of  natural 
history  as  is  never  to  be  seen  nowadays.  There  were 
hawks  of  all  kinds — peregrines,  harriers,  kestrels 
and  buzzards,  down  to  the  keen  sparrowhawks  which 
are  still  with  us  in  plenty :  there  were  polecats  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  stoats  and  weasels  :  the  badger 
who  had  his  burrows  in  many  a  gravelly  coppice 
suffered  for  sins  of  which  he  was  falsely  accused, 
and  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  as  all  over 
the  Highlands,  the  eagles,  the  wild -cats  and  the 
marten-cats  were  numerous  enough.  With  all  these 
sorrows  abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  ravens  and  hooded 
crows  ;  with  estates  indifferently  guarded  or  scarcely 
preserved  at  all,  the  game  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  Somehow,  they  not  only  survived,  but  multi¬ 
plied.  Dandie  Dinmont  could  tell  Captain  Brown  that 
the  hares  were  as  many  as  the  sheep  on  Charlie’s  Hope, 
though  the  Duke’s  keeper  never  set  foot  on  the  ground, 
except  when  he  came  up  the  water  for  a  foxhunt.  John 
Pinner  could  aye  keep  Meg  Dodd’s  larder  supplied 
with  grouse,  till  the  new-fangled  notions  came  up  and 
the  young  laird  and  his  factor  and  the  sheriff  began 
to  make  trouble.  But  the  old  sportsman  neither  desired 
nor  expected  heavy  bags  :  even  Colonel  Hawker’s  most 
memorable  performances,  though  triumphs  of  steady 
shooting  under  difficulties,  would  sound  ridiculous  in 
point  of  number  at  the  present  day.  The  old  sports¬ 
man  never  saved  his  coverts  for  big  shoots  :  he 
walked  them  indifferently  all  through  the  shooting 
season,  as  he  worked  his  fields.  When  the  stage¬ 
coaches  or  posting  were  the  only  means  of  transport,  he 
stayed  at  home  all  the  year  round,  and  even  in  spring  or 
summer  his  gun  was  his  constant  companion.  It 
always  came  to  his  shoulder  for  a  shot  at  hawk  or 
crow,  or  for  knocking  over  an  outlying  rabbit.  “  His 
gun,”  we  say,  for  he  had  no  great  choice  of  artillery. 
His  venerable  single-barrel  was  an  old  and  trusted  friend, 
and  he  was  familiar  with  its  eccentricities.  He  had 
learned  to  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  the  barrels 
which  sometimes  disturbed  the  balance,  and  slow  and 
sure  was  the  characteristic  of  his  shooting.  Having 


but  a  single  chance,  he  took  deliberate  and  deadly 
sights.  With  snipe,  for  instance,  his  aim  was  specially 
fatal.  He  waited  calmly  till  they  had  done  with  their 
zig-zagging,  and  then  they  were  caught  in  the  charge 
which  had  had  time  to  scatter.  With  waterfowl  and 
the  quick  divers,  he  was  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage. 
With  the  slow  ignition  of  the  flint,  or  even  later,  of  the 
percussion-cap,  they  had  time,  if  they  were  looking  out, 
to  duck  to  the  flash.  Colonels  Hawker  and  Thornton 
were  for  ever  bewailing  their  frequent  mishaps, 
when  flints  were  damped  on  a  soaking  day,  and  yet 
such  is  the  strength  of  prepossession  or  prejudice  that 
Hawker  clung  to  his  flint  to  the  last.  Even  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  percussion  locks,  such  disappointments 
were  still  frequent.  The  wet  would  sink  in  under  the 
cap,  and  after  the  misfire,  there  was  the  clearing  out 
the  touchhole  with  the  pricker,  while  the  rain  was  run¬ 
ning  into  the  pockets,  to  clog  the  mouth  of  the  powder 
flask.  Priming  with  damp  powder  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  :  there  was  no  calculating  the  charges  poured 
down  the  barrel,  and  ramming  home  the  wads  tried 
impatience  to  the  utmost,  till  the  heavy  loading  rod 
replaced  the  more  slender  ramrod.  But  all  these 
troubles  were  discounted  and  taken  as  matters  of 
course  by  men  who  did  not  foresee  the  age  of  the 
hammerless  breechloader  and  the  practically  rain-proof 
cartridge. 

The  old  sportsman  cherished  his  solitary  piece  and 
paid  personal  attention  to  it.  Often  he  would  trust  the 
cleaning  to  no  hands  but  his  own.  He  had  his  imple¬ 
ments  for  taking  the  locks  to  pieces  and  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  their  mechanism.  Coming  home 
from  shooting  he  would  adjourn  to  the  gun-room 
before  changing  his  clothes,  and  set  to  work 
with  the  turnscrews,  the  feathers  and  the  oil.  The 
breech  was  carefully  rinsed  out,  till  the  water  that 
flowed  from  it  was  limpid,  and  then  the  piece 
was  carefully  swathed  in  flannels,  like  an  old  woman 
crippled  with  lumbago.  The  gun-room  opening  on 
the  grass  was  his  favourite  snuggery.  There  on  wet 
days  he  would  coin  wadding  out  of  cardboard  or  old 
hats :  the  walls  were  adorned  with  sporting  prints 
with  cases  of  rudely  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  redolent 
of  pleasant  memories,  and  his  faithful  dogs  had  always 
the  run  of  it,  curling  up  on  the  rug  before  the  blazing 
fire.  There  was  a  kennel,  of  course,  under  charge  of 
the  keeper,  but  the  veterans  had  the  entree  of  the  house. 
The  modern  sportsman,  if  he  owns  anything  beyond 
his  keeper’s  retrievers,  seldom  has  a  glimpse  of  his 
dogs  till  he  meets  them  on  the  moors  in  August.  In 
former  days  it  was  the  friendly  familiarity  with  the  dog 
that  gave  the  chief  zest  to  the  sport.  In  deep  stubbles  and 
swampy  ground,  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the  way  they  under¬ 
stood  their  business  and  the  intelligence  they  brought 
to  the  work.  The  older  of  them  had  come  to  know  by 
instinct  where  to  look  for  the  game  and  the  juniors 
were  apt  pupils.  They  skirted  the  borders  and  hedge¬ 
rows  at  mid-day,  and  drew  cautiously  over  the  stubbles 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  coveys  were  not  on  the  feed. 
We  are  bound  to  say  the  discipline  was  sometimes 
severe  and  the  breakers  harsh  to  brutality,  but  it  was 
an  age  when  schoolboys  had  sore  trial  of  scourgings  and 
knew  it  was  useless  to  complain.  In  compensation  the 
dog  of  approved  character  was  patted  and  had  his  com¬ 
forts  attended  to  in  all  essentials.  The  water-spaniel 
who  had  been  diving  after  teal  or  duck  was  never  sent 
off  to  shiver  through  a  frosty  December  night  on  a 
wisp  of  straw  in  a  draughty  kennel.  He  was  welcomed 
to  the  parlour,  carefully  rubbed  down,  and  left  to  his 
hunting  in  dreamland  on  the  warm  rug,  while  his 
master  sipped  his  port  and  sucked  his  pipe.  There 
were  mantraps  and  spring-guns  in  those  days,  but  the 
squire  had  seldom  much  trouble  with  poachers.  The 
head  of  game  was  not  great  enough  to  repay  systematic 
raiding,  and  with  the  primitive  means  of  transport,  the 
difficulties  of  sending  it  to  a  market  were  well  nigh 
insuperable.  The  keeper  did  his  patrolling  during  the 
day,  but  generally  passed  peaceful  nights  between  the 
blankets.  He  was  content  with  his  wages  and  had 
small  expectation  of  tips.  Everything  in  those  days 
was  on  a  modest  scale.  As  the  squire  would  have 
stared  at  flocks  of  home-fed  pheasants,  his  man  would 
have  been  staggered  by  the  sight  of  a  sovereign  and 
knocked  over  by  the  proffer  of  a  banknote. 
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“  GRISELIDIS.” 

HE  ordinary  Englishman  looks  down  on  the  mere 
Frenchman  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  true, 
we  were  ahead  of  the  French,  as  indeed  of  all  other 
nations,  in  commerce,  engineering,  many  sides  of 
science.  But  those  days  are  long  past.  The  French¬ 
man  now  engineers  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  or  better, 
his  commerce  is  growing,  he  has  for  countrymen  great 
painters  and  sculptors.  But  it  is  in  the  interest  he 
takes  in  all  the  arts  that  he  leaves  the  ordinary 
Englishman  nowhere.  In  England  we  are  all  willing 
enough  to  throw  away  the  taxpayer’s  money  on  com¬ 
mercial  schemes.  To  open  new  markets  to  the 
trader  and  manufacturer,  to  assist  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest,  to  do  anything  that  will  enable  bread  to  be  earned 
and  money  saved  more  easily — for  these  objects  we  are 
always  ready  to  hand  over  our  cash  to  enterprising 
statesmen.  We  hand  it  over  by  hundreds  of  millions  at 
a  time.  It  is  true  we  grumble,  yet  we  hand  over.  But 
let  the  object  be  the  preservation  of  a  Richmond  land¬ 
scape,  the  beautifying  of  a  town,  and  with  what 
difficulty  the  money  is  raised  !  Only  by  private 
enthusiasts  battling  with  their  whole  might  against 
stupid  opposition  and  indifference  can  the  thing  be 
done.  And  if  the  question  were  one  of  subsidising  an 
art,  in  ever  so  small  a  way,  any  government  which 
dared  be  rash  enough  to  propose  anything  of  the 
sort  would  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  over¬ 
turned.  Infinitesimal  sums  are  given  each  year  for 
pictures,  and  towards  the  teaching  of  music,  and  for 
books  for  the  British  Museum — though  in  this  last 
case  the  amount  is  ridiculously  small,  the  publishers 
being  compelled  by  law  to  give  their  wares  to  the  nation 
— but  what  would  happen  if  Mr.  Balfour  suggested 
grantingafewthousand  poundsa  year  towards  a  national 
opera!  In  France  things  are  different.  Thousands  ayear 
are  given  in  each  of  many  towns.  Then  there  are  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  There  are  the  great  art  schools  of  Paris 
where  the  most  eminent  men  teach  at  a  price  which  would 
be  scorned  by  our  English  professors. — schools  which, 
nevertheless,  cost  the'nation  immense  sums.  In  short,  the 
Frenchman  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  things 
which  make  life  beautiful — painting,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  literature — must  be  paid  for,  just  as  the 
things  that  make  life  easier,  and  money-gaining  more 
rapid,  must  be  paid  for.  He  is  not  wholly  concerned 
with  the  material  side  of  life.  Talk  to  the  average  art- 
student  and  you  find  him  passionately  occupied  with 
his  art,  thinking  little  about  “getting  on”.  Talk  to 
an  English  musical  student  and  you  find  that  he  thinks 
scarcely  at  all  of  his  art  save  as  a  means  of  getting  on. 
Read  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians  and  you  find  that  all  the  members  of  that 
wonderful  association  think  mainly  of  getting  on.  The 
French  student  wants  to  become  an  artist,  and  the 
public  wants  him  to  become  an  artist.  The  English 
student  dreams  chiefly  of  getting  on,  and  the  public 
only  respects  him  in  proportion  to  the  progress  he 
makes  in  that  admirable  art. 

In  so  far,  then,  the  Frenchman  is  much  superior  to  the 
Englishman.  As  for  practical  results  I  am  only  qualified 
to  speak  about  his  music.  Not  that  practical  results  are 
of  necessity  the  most  important  thing.  The  Frenchman 
fills  his  life  with  the  interest  and  colour  of  the  forms  of 
art  he  loves;  and,  for  him,  that  is  the  main  thing. 
Still,  other  nations  look  for  results,  for  great  art  works  ; 
and  I  frequently  look  to  France  for  a  fine  opera.  But 
whether  it  is  that  the  invention  of  the  majority  of 
European  composers  is  at  present  paralysed,  or  whether 
some  unknown  influences  are  at  work,  the  fact  remains 
that  France  produces  no  finer  work  than,  say,  England. 
The  Grand  Opdra  and  the  Opdra  Comique  of  Paris  most 
frequently  fill  l  heir  bills  with  “  Faust  ”,  “  Carmen  ”,  and 
other  well-worn  favourites  ;  and  the  novelties  brought 
out  during  recent  years  are  distinguished  neither 
by  their  novelty  nor  beauty  nor  dramatic  force. 
“Louise”  is  the  only  exception,  and  of  “Louise” 
I  shall  speak  at  some  future  time.  The  other  day  I 
went  to  Paris  to  hear  “  Griselidis”.  It  is  drawing  the 
public  in  such  prodigious  numbers  that  I  had  to  be 
content  with  a  seat  only  one  stage  lower  than  the  gods. 
That  can  be  readily  understood.  The  Parisian  loves 


sweetmeats  ;  and  he  (and  especially  she)  knows  they 
can  always  be  got  from  Massenet.  “  Manon  ”  and 
“  Werther  ”,  who  can  hear  them  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  a  nauseating  draught  of  sugar  and  water? 
There  is  a  place  for  sugar  in  art ;  but  it  needs  a  correc¬ 
tive  touch  of  acid  to  make  it  palatable  to  a  healthy 
taste.  The  sweet  acid  or  acidulated  sugar  of  Chopin, 
though  there  is  always  something  suggestive  of  poison 
about  it,  does  not  sicken  one  after  a  few  bars.  I 
must  admit  that  less  than  a  single  act  of  any 
opera  of  Massenet  has  always  wearied  me.  How 
tiresome  the  incessant  lusciousness  of  the  melodies 
in  “  Werther”  !  Or  rather,  Massenet  has  only  two  or 
three  melodies  which  he  eternally  varies  with  the  same 
honied  harmonies,  not  only  in  “  Werther”,  not  only  in 
“  Manon  ”,  but  also  in  this  his  latest  achievement, 
“  Grisdlidis  ”.  It  is  full  of  effects  of  muted  violins, 
and  of  violin  and  ’cello  solos,  and  these  always  bring 
down  the  house.  For,  as  I  have  said,  the  Parisian 
loves  sweet  things.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  French  to 
say  that  all  the  serious  musicians  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  take  the  English  view  of  Massenet,  qualified 
with  a  high  admiration  for  what  they  call  his  technique. 

Let  us  see  what  sort  of  libretto  Massenet  has  had  to 
work  on.  The  late  Armand  Silvestre  and  the  living 
Eugene  Morand  have  simply  taken  the  old  yarn — a  poor 
thing  at  its  best,  though  it  does  turn  up  in  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer — and  have  made  it  into  a  pantomime.  I  know 
of  no  poorer  piece  of  work  :  the  late  Mr.  Hueffer’s 
attempts  for  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Bennett’s 
attempts  for  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  Sturgis’  more  recent 
attempt  for  Dr.  Stanford — none  of  these  is  poorer  than 
the  handling  of  the  story  which  is  now  drawing  hundreds 
of  people  a  night  to  the  Opera  Comique.  The  principal 
person  is  The  Devil,  who  is  an  imitation,  a  prepos¬ 
terous  compound,  of  all  the  other  devils  I  remember. 
Of  course  he  is  comic,  comic  in  the  common  cheap  way, 
comic  by  dint  of  sheer  stupidity  and  lack  of  humour. 
When  he  comes  down  the  stage  repeating  the  stale 
refrain  of  his  big  song, 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu’on  est  bien  ! 

he  reminded  me  of  one  of  our  noble  serio-comics  of  the 
music-hall.  He  is  lame  and  raises  many  a  laugh  by 
limping  ;  also  he  jumps  and  gains  more  laughs.  As 
this  is  probably  what  the  authors  desired,  the  surviving 
one  may  be  congratulated  on  a  success.  There  are  other 
characters.  Griselidis  herself,  for  instance,  is  there  to 
sing  Mr.  Massenet’s  most  sugary  melodies,  but  for  no 
other  reason  that  I  could  see.  Her  husband  has,  per¬ 
haps,  a  better  excuse  for  his  presence  :  without  him, 
him  and  his  infant,  Griselidis  would  have  no  excuse  for 
singing  Mr.  Massenet’s  melodies.  The  infant  must  not 
be  forgotten.  She  is  put  in  to  produce  an  effect  of 
cheap  pathos,  and  she  produces  it.  Her  mother  prays 
over  her,  and  the  part  being  taken  by  what  the  pro- 
;  gramme  describes  as  the  “  petite  Suzanne  ”,  I  heard  all 
I  round  me,  naturally  from  female  lips,  French  equivalents 
of  the  English  exclamations  “Dear  little  thing!” 
“  Sweet  little  darling  ”.  My  readers  will  not  expect  me 
to  describe  the  plot  of  a  pantomime  :  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  sufficiently  absurd.  There  are  miracles  and 
things  at  the  end,  and  all  ends  happily. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  any  particular 
j  numbers  of  this  opera.  But  I  may  remark  that  the 
Devil’s  song  is  as  vulgar  as  anything  to  be  heard  in  a 
London  music-hall,  and  that  while  it  was  being  sung  I 
heard  all  around  me  smothered  ejaculations,  “  Mais, 
c’est  chic  !  ”  On  the  other  hand  the  Autumn  song  of 
Griselidis  is  beautiful  and  full  of — for  once — genuine 
emotion.  The  rest  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
violin  and  ’cello  solos  left  me  unmoved  ;  the  endless 
prayers  exasperated  me  ;  the  would-be  sublime  stuff  in 
the  last  act  nearly  sent  me  to  sleep.  If  such  music  as 
this  last  were  written  by  an  English  composer — or 
rather,  since  it  has  often  been  written  by  English  com¬ 
posers,  let  me  say  if  our  English  composers’  efforts  in 
the  same  line  were  produced  in  Paris — all  Paris  would 
scream  the  laugh  of  the  superior.  Being  written  by 
Massenet,  and  coming  after  a  heavy  dose  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  it  is  accepted  as  magnificent.  The  whole  opera, 
in  a  word,  is  so  bad  that  we  may  confidently  expect  to 
hear  it  at  Covent  Garden  this  next  summer.  I  was 
i  told  that  One  of  the  Syndicate  had  already  heard  it ; 
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and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Mr. 
Messager  or  Mr.  Carr6  will  refuse  to  earn  an  honest 
penny  by  letting'  London  have  an  Opera  Comique  novelty. 
But  should  it  reach  our  too  hospitable  shores  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  directed  by  Mr.  Messager,  who  was  hope¬ 
lessly  tame  and  colourless.  In  such  music  the  other 
artists  need  not  be  criticised.  The  best  was  Breval, 
who  can  sing  Massenet,  though  it  is  ridiculous  to  com¬ 
pare  her  with  a  genuine  opera  artist — Ternina,  for 
example.  The  devil  lived  up  to  his  part. 

J.  F.  R. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

TT  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  anything  to  say  about 
the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  which,  owing 
to  its  venerable  age,  for  it  is  nearly  two  centuries  old, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  ceremonial  which  still  attends  its 
annual  meetings,  impresses  us  with  the  necessity  of 
discussing  its  affairs  with  a  certain  amount  of  defer¬ 
ence. 

The  Corporation  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
its  last  quinquennial  valuation,  and  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  returns  is  the  extremely  large  amount,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  that  is 
taken  by  the  shareholders.  The  assurance  business  is 
conducted  in  two  departments,  the  participating  and 
the  non-participating.  The  participating  policy-holders 
receive  nothing  from  the  non-participating  branch  ;  and 
in  the  participating  branch  the  shareholders  receive  one- 
third  of  the  surplus  and  pay  the  expenses,  charging  the 
commission  to  the  participating  department. 

In  order  to  compare  this  arrangement  with  other  pro¬ 
prietary  companies  and  with  mutual  offices  it  is  well 
to  combine  the  participating  and  non-participating 
departments,  to  charge  the  expenses  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  to  see  what  proportion  of  the  surplus,  and  of 
the  premium  income,  is  appropriated  by  the  proprietors. 

The  result  of  this  rearrangement  of  the  accounts 
shows  that  the  total  surplus  distributed  for  the  five 
years  was  £250,672,  of  which  £159,460  went  to  the 
participating  policy-holders,  and  £91,212  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  In  other  words  the  participating  policy¬ 
holders  received  63  6  per  cent,  of  the  distributed 
surplus,  and  the  proprietors  36-q  per  cent.  Of  course 
in  mutual  offices  the  whole  of  the  distributed  surplus 
goes  to  the  participating  policy-holders,  while  in  pro¬ 
bably  the  majority  of  proprietary  companies  the  share¬ 
holders  are  satisfied  with  10  percent,  of  the  distributed 
surplus,  as  compared  with  the  36  per  cent,  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation  take. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  the  participating 
policy-holders  receive  from  the  existence  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  or  of  the  share  capital  which  is  also  available 
for  the  Fire  and  Marine  departments  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  that  where 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  policy-holders 
clash  with  one  another  the  interests  of  the  proprietors 
are  likely  to  predominate. 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  in  another  light,  and 
consider  the  proportion  of  the  total  life  premium  in¬ 
come  of  the  Corporation,  which  is  absorbed  in  commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses.  For  the  five  years  1896  to  1900 
the  premium  income  in  the  two  life  branches  was 
,£789,086  and  the  total  payments  for  commission  and 
expenses  ,£94,958,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income.  The  amount  paid  to  the  shareholders  for  the 
five  years  was  £91,212,  or  ir6  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  commission, 
expenses,  and'  dividends  to  shareholders  exceeding 
23I,  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 

We  have  frequently  shown  the  exceptional  prosperity 
that  attends  many  offices  of  old  standing,  and  if  we 
allowed  any  bias  to  exist  it  would  be  in  favour  of  com¬ 
panies  founded  in  the  remote  past ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation  without  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the 
life  policy-holders  are  being  unduly  sacrificed  for  the 
temporary  benefit  of  the  shareholders.  We  advisedly 
say  the  temporary  benefit  of  shareholders,  since  we 
feel  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietors  to  offer  better  terms  to  the 
holders  of  participating  life  policies.  People  are 
becoming  more  critical  in  the  selection  of  a  life  office, 


and  it  is  impossible  for  a  company,  the  shareholders  of 
which  take  36  per  cent,  of  the  surplus,  to  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  mutual  offices,  or  with  other 
proprietary  companies,  the  shareholders  of  which  take 
10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  or  less.  Under  present 
arrangements  the  London  Assurance  Corporation  com¬ 
pares  unfavourably  with  many  other  companies  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  participating  policy-holder  ;  but 
if  the  shareholders’  proportion  of  life  profits  were  cut 
down  to  one-fourth  of  their  present  proportion,  the 
company  would  become  more  attractive  to  assurers, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  long  run  the  share¬ 
holders  would  benefit  by  the  change. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  ROYAL  NAVAL  VOLUNTEER  RESERVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  N.  Wales, 

15  December,  1901. 

Sir, — In  the  “  Notes  of  the  Week  ”  of  this  issue  of 
the  Saturday  I  see  one  commenting  on  my  article  on 
a  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve.  The  writer  appears 
to  object  to  my  suggestion  to  raise  a  Volunteer  Coast¬ 
guard  force  on  two  grounds.  First  he  says  that  a 
Coastguard  must  have  served  in  the  navy  in  order  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  an  enemy’s  ship  from  a  friendly 
one. 

Can  he  really  say  that  all  the  Coastguards  now  on  the 
coast  would  be  able  to  do  this  in  time  of  war,  when  in 
the  case  of  enemies’  ships  approaching  our  own  coasts 
for  any  purpose  in  the  daytime  some  disguise  would  most 
likely  be  used  ?  If  he  can  say  this,  I  can  only  reply  that 
it  must  be  such  an  easy  matter  that  Volunteers  from 
coast  towns,  accustomed  often  to  see  ships,  would  easily 
learn  to  discriminate  between  friend  and  foe.  If  he 
admits  that  the  regular  Coastguards  would  not  be  in¬ 
fallible  in  this  respect,  then  I  retort  that  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Volunteer  should  fail  to  be  of  use  on  the  coast. 

Secondly  he  says  the  Volunteers  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  afloat  ;  which  is  precisely  where  I  want  to  send  m3? 
Class  B  Volunteers  ;  and  he  further  suggests  that  there 
are  subsidiary  duties,  that  could  be  performed  by  them 
on  a  battleship,  not  requiring  much  training  ;  but  he 
infers  that  they  would  require  some  training  and  therein 
lies  the  difficulty. 

I  should  like  further  to  point  out  to  the  writer  of  the 
note  that  the  services  of  men  of  the  Volunteer  stamp 
can  onl)?  be  secured  in  two  ways.  You  must  compel 
him  to  serve,  in  which  case  he  is  not  a  Volunteer  (this  is 
out  of  the  question)  or  you  must  attract  him  to  serve, 
the  latter  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  at  present. 
You  will,  I  opine,  not  hold  out  much  attraction  to  the 
Volunteer,  neither  will  you  cause  him  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  if  you  tell  him  that  his 
duties  are  to  be  merely  subsidiary  and  that  he  will 
merely  be  used  to  fetch  and  carry  when  he  is  put  on 
board  a  battleship. 

If  the  corps  is  to  be  started  with  any  chance  of 
success,  the  duties  expected  of  it  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  cause  Volunteers  to  take  an  interest  and  feel 
responsibility ;  and  they  must  be  so  plainly  set  out 
before  him  in  the  first  instance  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  confusion  or  misunderstanding. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Williams -Bulkeley. 


BOER  METHODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  December,  1901. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  would  reply  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Hervey  de  Montmorency’s  criticism  : — 

(i.)  It  may  be  that  Boer  outrage  is  due  to  Boer 
indiscipline.  So  too  Hooligan  outrage  is  due  to 
Hooligan  indiscipline.  What  then  ?  Outrage  is 
outrage. 

(ii.)  De  Villebois-Mareuil  was  told  by  ex-President 
Steyn  that  the  Boers  were  fighting  (not  for  existence  ” 
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but)  for  empire.  But  really  whether  men  fight  for 
“  existence  ”  or  for  “  independence  ”  or  for  “  empire  ”, 
or  for  the  swashbuckler’s  privilege  of  oppressing  and 
exploiting  the  industrial,  makes  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence.  Murder  is  murder. 

(iii.)  The  more  scrupulously  anxious  our  officers  and 
men  have  shown  themselves  to  acknowledge  fair  treat¬ 
ment  when  received  from  the  Boers,  the  more  implicit 
and  unquestioning  should  be  our  confidence  when  they 
reluctantly  describe  the  reverse.  (Things  have  now  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  our  wounded  speak  of  themselves 
as  “  not  ill-treated  ”,  if  the  Boers,  when  stealing  from 
them  everything  else,  are  kind  enough  to  leave  them  a 
shirt  !) 

(iv.)  It  is  true  that  our  Continental  and  Colonial  ill- 
wishers  foolishly  credit,  or  knavishly  feign  to  credit,  the 
“foul  and  filthy  ”  lies  to  our  discredit  invented  by  the 
congenitally  mendacious  Boers.  But  how  can  this 
circumstance  justify  us  in  doubting  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  and  sufferers,  who  happen  to  be  English, 
Scottish,  or  Irish  gentlemen,  and  therefore  from  birth 
and  training  incapable  of  falsehood,  when  they  tell  us 
of  facts  disgraceful  to  the  Boers,  and  disconcerting  to 
the  pro- Boers  ? 

(v. )  If  Mr.  De  Montmorency  had  read  my  letter  with 
reasonable  care,  he  could  not  possibly  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  object  to  the  use  of  expansive  bullets 
against  savages  who  give  no  quarter,  like  the  Soudan 
Dervishes.  What  I  said  and  say  is  that  both  sides  in 
the  South  African  war  have  all  along  professed  to 
“bar”  this  ammunition,  as  unsuitable  against  civilised 
opponents  of  European  descent;  that  we  have  loyally 
carried  out  this  understanding,  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Boers,  with  the  consent  and  example  of 
their  officers,  have  not  ;  and  are  therefore  just  as  much 
“assassins”  as  the  sword-duellist  who  murders  his 
antagonist  with  a  pistol. 

(vi.)  The  suggestion  that  our  reason  for  not  employ¬ 
ing  expansive  bullets  against  the  Boers  was  merely  a 
reluctance  to  wear  out  our  rifle-barrels  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  belated,  after  twenty-six  months  of  war  ! 

It  is  new  and  incredible  to  me,  although  I  have  all 
along  studied  the  literature  of  the  war  with  extreme 
attention.  What  is  considerably  more  important,  it 
would  be  new  and  incredible  to  Lord  Roberts,  who  (if  I 
err  not)  most  earnestly  protested  to  the  Boer  chiefs 
against  the  treacherous  infamy  of  using  expansive 
bullets  against  us.  New  and  incredible  also  to  the 
Boers  themselves,  who  have  over  and  over  again  sought 
to  palliate  their  crime  by  the  absurd  and  lying  allega¬ 
tion  that  they  were  using  our  ammunition  ! 

Certainly  I  am  not  armourer  enough  to  be  sure 
whether  any  of  the  early  issues  of  the  dum-dum 
bullets  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  life  of 
the  rifling.  But  to  suppose  that  this  (if  a  fact)  could 
have  cowed  the  War  Office  and  paralysed  the  arsenals 
into  sending  our  poor  fellows  to  fight  with  hard-nosed 
bullets  against  soft,  with  “Ten-per-Cent.  Killers” 
against  “  Forty- per-Cent.”  and  this  for  over  two 
years, — well,  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is,  “  Credat  Pro-Boer 
Apella.”  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Norm.” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 

7  December,  1901. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Bridgeman’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  to-day,  may  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board,  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that  the  Board  consists  of  fifteen  other  persons  besides 
the  twenty  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  ? 
Further  that  though  it  is  true  that  the  Board  meets 
once  a  fortnight  only,  it  has  no  less  than  seven  sub¬ 
committees  which  are  constantly  meeting  and  which 
transact  all  the  business  brought  up  for  approval  by 
the  Board. 

In  addition,  both  the  Council  and  the  Board  appoint 
representatives  on  the  governing  bodies  or  committees 
of  management  on  a  large  number  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  London. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  will  not  find,  I  think,  that  either  the 


Council  or  the  Board  is  in  the  least  anxious  to  add  to 
its  present  heavy  duties  that  of  administering  primary 
education.  Yours  faithfully, 

Stuart  Sankey. 

WALTER  PATER  ON  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Harrow,  9  December,  1901. 

Sir, — The  article  on  “Walter  Pater  on  Music”  in 
the  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  7  December 
provoked  in  me,  as  an  ardent  and  perhaps  benighted 
admirer  of  Walter  Pater’s  work,  an  interest  that  was 
tinged  with  regret  at  observing  that  such  an  influ¬ 
ential  periodical  as  yours  should  join  in  any  icono¬ 
clastic  movement  against  the  author  of  “  Marius  the 
Epicurean 

Can  J.  F.  R.  call  a  man  a  “  melancholy  failure  ”  who 
wrote  a  work  full  of  deep  and  elaborate  thought  and 
“grip  ”,  withal,  such  as  “  Plato  and  Platonism  ”  ;  who 
gave  us  such  charming  stories  as  “  Apollo  in  Picardy”, 
“Denys  l’Auxerrois  ”  and  “Emerald  Uthwart”?  Can 
J.  F.  R.  really  believe,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  the 
author  of  the  “  Essay  on  Winckelmann  ”  or  some  of 
the  “  Greek  Studies  ”,  full  as  they  are  of  exact  and,  so  to 
say,  graphic  descriptions  of  some  forms  of  Greek  Art, 
had  a  “  brain  more  susceptible  to  vague  than  to 
specialised  artistic  emotion  ”  ? 

I  would  fain  think  that  J.  F.  R.  does  not  really  hold 
such  a  poor  opinion  of  Pater  as  he  makes  out  and  that, 
deeming  it  his  duty  to  follow  what  he  imagines  to  be 
public  opinion,  he  considers  it  the  proper  thing  “  at  this 
time  of  day  ”  to  assert  that  Pater  had  no  style,  that  he 
was  not  an  artist  in  words,  &c. 

It  were  possible  to  quote  many  passages  in  disproof 
of  your  critic’s  statements  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  refer, 
for  instance,  to  the  chapter  on  the  Republic  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  in  “  Plato  and  Platonism  ” — a  work  certainly 
meant  in  good  faith  to  be,  what  it  professed  to  be, 
a  Series  of  Lectures  —  the  end  of  “Duke  Carl  of 
Rosenmold  ”,  the  beginning  of  “Emerald  Uthwart” 
and  many  others. 

J.  F.  R.’s  colleague  Max,  who  asserted  with  a  para¬ 
doxical  exaggeration  evidently  borrowed  from  a  great 
admirer,  now  deceased,  of  Pater  that  the  latter  wrote 
English  like  a  dead  language,  also  confessed  in  the 
same  essay  that  when  a  schoolboy  at  Godaiming  he 
kept  surreptitiously  awake  at  night  to  read  “  Marius  the 
Epicurean  ”.  Surely  Max,  then,  as  he  says,  “  a  modest 
good-tempered  boy”,  could  hardly  have  shortened  those 
sweet  slumbers  of  healthily  fatigued  boyhood,  in  order 
to  pore,  out  of  more  or  less  ajsthetic  bravado,  over  a 
work  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  what  about 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  a  stylist  and  one,  too,  whose  name 
often  appears  as  a  signature  in  your  columns?  Has  he 
not  said  in  reference  to  Pater’s  work  ? 

“  Here  was  criticism  as  a  fine  art,  written  in  prose 
which  the  reader  lingered  over  as  over  poetry  ;  rpodu- 
lated  prose  which  made  the  splendour  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
seem  gaud}',  the  neatness  of  Matthew  Arnold  a  mincing 
neatness,  and  the  brass  sound  strident  in  the 
orchestra  of  Carlyle  And  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  did  he 
not  speak  in  a  book  published  only  a  year  or  two  ago 
of  “a  writer  whose  polished  and  concentrated  work 
has  already  become  part  of  the  classic  literature  of 
England  and  who  will  be  remembered  among  the 
writers  of  this  age  when  all  but  a  few  are  forgotten  ”? 

Are  all  these  judgments  things  of  a  time  now  past? 

But  to  come  to  Pater’s  doctrine  of  life?  All  his 
admirers  would  readily  admit — and  he  himself  virtually 
did  admit  as  much  in  various  passages  of  his  later 
books  differing  so  much  in  spirit  from  his  earlier  utter¬ 
ances  as  to  be  almost  recantatory — that  the  famous 
“  Conclusion  ”  where  the  “  hard  gem-like  flame”  and 
other  similar  passages  occur,  was  conceived  in  all  the 
fervour  of  an  apostolic  mission — of  the  mission  of  an 
msthetic  apostle  carried  away  as  much  by  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  convert  as  by  his  own  inward  ardour.  And 
there  is  really  nothing  so  absurd  about  that  as  there  is 
in  the  case  of  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  early  declarations 
and  aphorisms  which  he  condemned  himself  plentifully 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  works. 

And  after  all  even  if  one  were  to  try  to  burn  always  with 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  DREAM. 

(1885.) 


AN  IDYLL  OF  THE  MISTLETOE. 

{From  Idylls  of  Ay  twin  Hall.) 


Scene:  The  Shrubbery  of  Aylwin  Hall  in  Wales. 

Time:  Christmas  Eve. 

[The  train  by  which  Aylwin  has  hurried  from  London  on  his 
return  from  Cairo,  in  the  belief  that  he  shall  find  both  wife 
and  child  dead,  has  been  blocked  ten  miles  from  the  “  Aylwin 
Station  ”  by  a  local  snow-storm.  He,  consequently,  has  had 
to  walk  across  country. 


But  Hope  was  slain  at  last : 

At  last  Fear  drank  her  breath  ; 

“’Tis  Death”,  I  cried,  as  messengers  went  past, 

“  !Tis  Death,  or  worse  than  Death 

Cairo,  your  tales  were  true  ! — 

Save  from  the  servants’  hall 

The  lightless  windows  tell  of  funeral  rue, 

Or  worse  than  funeral. 

[. He  now  perceives  that  the  door  is  being  pushed  partly 
open. 

Another  fateful  sign  ! — 

Our  good  Welsh  servants  leave 

The  doors  ajar  for  one  whose  soul  may  pine 

For  home  on  Christmas  Eve. 

[  The  sound  of  the  -waits  in  the  distance  is  heard 
across  the  lawn. 


Aylwin. 

Beneath  yon  moon  that  hangs 

Silvering  valley  and  slope 

Ten  miles  have  I  been  toiling,  stung  by  fangs 

Of  Fear  at  war  with  Hope. 

[He  looks  up  at  the  windows ,  most  of  which  are  in 
darkness.  The  servants  have,  unknown  to  him , 
seen  him  in  the  shrubbery,  and,  believing  that, 
according  to  the  old  superstition,  it  is  his  ghost 
revisiting  his  home  on  Christmas  Eve,  they  have 
fled  from  the  house  through  the  kitchen  gardens 
in  terror. 

From  Egypt’s  moon  of  smiles, 

Whose  soft  divine  caress 

Fell  on  that  scorching  sand,  those  rocky  piles 

To  soothe,  to  cool,  to  bless, 

1  come  to  Winnie’s  moon 
Who  reigns  the  Queen  of  Frost — 

I  come — to  learn  the  truth — too  soon,  too  soon — 

That  she — that  both  are  lost. 

The  tale  I  would  not  hear 

Which  rumour  brought  to  me 

Has  driven  me  home  on  fluttering  wings  of  fear, 

To  see — the  sight  I  see.* 

“  They  lie  ” — I  cried — “  they  lie”, 

When  babbling  Cairo  said  : 

“  His  wife,  his  child  lie  stricken — doomed  to  die” — 

And  then  l<  They  both  are  dead  ”  : — 

“  They  lie  and  little  know 
What  mean  their  lies  to  me.” 

Stricken  !  The  word  called  up  wild  sights  of  woe 
My  eyes  alone  could  see  ! 

Had  Fate’s  fell  penance — worse 
Than  direst  Death — returned — 

The  fiery  phantom  of  a  father’s  curse 
That  came  to  her — that  burned — 

Burned  with  the  flame  which  kills, 

By  torture,  mind  and  brain  ? — 

Had  madness  come  and  driven  her  to  the  hills  ? 

Had  hell  come  back  again  ?  t 

When  came  the  barren  post, 

Hope,  clutching  Fear  in  strife, 

Still  whispered,  “  Letters  have  been  sent  and  lost ; 

They  live,  the  child,  the  wife  ”. 


*  After  his  marriage  to  Winifred  Wynn,  Aylwin  and  she  went  to  live  at 
Aylwin  Hall,  which  he  took  from  his  uncle,  as  described  in  a  previous 
idyll.  Five  years  after  the  marriage,  and  four  years  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter — another  Winnie — Aylwin  was  called  out  to  Egypt.  Winifred 
got  the  news  that  the  caravan  which  he  had  joined  at  Korosko  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  sand  storm,  and  that  the  whole  band  had  perished.  She 
did  not  know  that  Aylwin  had  been  rescued  by  Bedouins  when  at  the 
point  of  death.  He,  on  his  part,  on  his  return  from  Korosko  to  Cairo, 
got  indirectly  the  false  news  that  his  wife,  who  had  really  been  ill,  had  died 
of  grief  and  that  his  child  was  dead  also. 

t  His  wife,  before  marriage,  had  been  temporarily  demented  by  a 
terrible  catastrophe. — See  “  Aylwin.” 


Are  they  the  self-same  waits  — 

Is  that  the  self-same  lay — 

She  heard  last  year  when  through  the  home-park  gates 
They  trod  the  cedarn  way  ? 

When  Sorrow  stands  before 
Dead  Joy  whose  songs  return, 

With  echoes  from  the  deeps  of  Nevermore, 

The  tears  come  up  and  burn. 

[He  pushes  open  the  door.  The  hall  is  deserted. 
He  enters,  mounts  the  broad  staircase  illumi¬ 
nated  by  old  sconces  and  decorated  with  ever¬ 
greens. 

[  He  pauses  in  the  portrait  gallery,  which  is  lighted 
only  by  the  moon. 

I  dare  not,  dare  not  call 
The  servants  from  beneath  : 

So  strangely  does  the  silent  house  enthral 
My  soul  with  spells  of  Death. 

And,  in  the  moon’s  bright  gleam, 

A  score  ancestral  eyes, 

Gazing  from  every  oaken  panel,  seem 

Charged  with  old  prophecies — - 

Old  prophecies  of  bale 

Uttered  long  years  ago 

To  him  who,  painted  there  in  coat  of  mail 

Beneath  the  mistletoe, 

Shut  out  a  daughter,  dead — • 

Closed  doors  of  home  to  one 

Who  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  to  see  him,  fled 

From  halls  beyond  the  sun. 

[He  passes  into  a  large  panelled  room  lighted  only 
by  the  moonrays  shining  through  the  antique 
•windows.  Opposite  the  centre  window  hangs 
D ' Arcy's  great  picture  “  Keats  on  Latmos,"  for 
which  Winifred  sat  as  Diana  bending  over  the 
sleeping  Endymion  whose  features  are  those  of 
the  poet  himselj  idealised  from  the  famous  minia¬ 
ture  of  him.  After  gazing  silently  at  it  he  goes 
and  stands  beneath  a  large  mistletoe  bough 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

The  unforgetting  air 
Recalls,  on  Christmas  Day, 

All  Yule-tide  smiles  and  tears  that  ever  were : 

So  Winnie  used  to  say. 

The  servants  show  their  grief 
To-night  by  hanging  here 

The  Druids’  bough,  whose  charm  of  berry  and  leaf 
May  draw  her  spirit  near. 

Last  Christmas  Eve  there  stood 

Where  stands  one  only  now 

Three  lovers  plucking  in  the  old  festive  mood 

Berries  from  off  a  bough — 

Three  lovers  !— One,  a  child, 

Cried,  “  Kissy,  let’s  be  merry  ”, 

Stretching  her  eager  arms,  while  mother  smiled 
And  plucked  an  opaline  berry, 
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Saying — “Next  Christmas  Eve, 

Come,  Yule-tide  spirits  come 

And  with  your  sparkling  finger-tips  re-weave 

Sweet  picture- tales  of  home”. — 

“  Yule  spirits,  let  us  bring 
Our  kisses  back  next  year  !  ” 

Shouted  the  child,  and  set  the  boughs  a-swing 
And  kissed  a  pearly  sphere. 

These  branches  seem  to  sway  : 

I  feel  warm  lips  and  breath, 

As  if  the  room,  remembering  that  sweet  day, 

Gathered  them  back  from  death. 

[ He  goes  and  stands  before  D'Arcy's  picture  and 
gazes  at  it. 

Her  loveliness  could  make 
The  wide  world  love  my  Love, 

And  scorn  all  other  beauty  for  her  sake, 

As  scarce  worth  thinking  of : 

Eyes  changing  with  the  dreams, 

The  loving  dreams,  that  stirred 

In  her  sweet  soul,  eyes  full  of  star-like  gleams, 

Gleams  that,  with  every  word, 

Came  up  to  glitter  and  swim. 

And  rise  and  fall  and  rise 

Within  the  wonder  of  each  iris  rim — 

I  called  them  “Psyche’s  eyes” — - 
Curved  lashes  black  as  night, 

Diana’s  love-complexion 

When  bloom  of  goddess,  heaven’s  Olympian  light 
Was  held  in  new  subjection 
By  Earth’s  sweet  pearly  mesh 
Her  human  love  had  spun, 

The  wild-rose  woof  of  half-translucent  flesh 
Through  which  the  goddess  shone. 

Her  loveliness,  I  say, 

Could  make  the  wide  world  love  her, 

For  every  hour  there  seemed,  by  night  and  day, 

New  beauty  to  discover. 

Yet  when  he  painted  this — 

When  D’Arcy  limned  her  face — 

Was  it  her  fleshly  beauty  crowned  my  bliss, 

For  all  the  body’s  grace? 

No,  ’twas  the  soul  of  love — 

The  loving  heart  whose  beat 

Made  even  the  music  of  the  spheres  above 

From  which  it  moved  more  sweet. 

What  was  it  when  those  eyes — 

What  was  it  when  that  mouth — 

Seemed  smiling  on  me  from  Egyptian  skies 
Till  I  forgot  my  drouth  ? 

The  music  from  her  heart  ! 

’Twas  this  that  seemed  to  quell 

Doom,  when  the  shadow  of  Death’s  undying  dart 

Flickered  across  that  hell. 

[He  drops  upon  a  chair  and  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

And  now  / — Like  him,  the  poet,  who  woke  one  night 
From  godlike  dreams  on  mossy  slopes  of  Latmos — - 
Dreams  of  Diana’s  arms — her  bosom  white 
Her  eyes,  Olympian  still,  yet  not  too  bright 
For  earthly  love — woke  to  another  sight — 

Woke  on  that  Island,  Sorrow’s  haunted  Patmos 
(Where  none  can  drink  with  gods  the  Wine  of  Light — 
Where  none  can  drink  Diana’s  roseal  breath) — - 
Woke,  staring  with  sad  eyes,  too  sad  to  weep — - 
Staring  adown  a  dark — an  awful  steep 
Of  pitiless  doom,  to  see  a  vision  sweep — 

Diana  striding  Death’s  pale  horse  with  Death — 

Like  him  I  wake  !  Like  him  ?  Ah,  no  1  my  fate 
Is  darker,  darker,  darker  !  Child  nor  wife 
Had  Keats  to  lose  !  his  doom  was  not  to  wait 
Lingering  in  lonely  grief  outside  the  gate, 

Longing  to  die,  yet  chained  to  death-in-life. 

[ Goes  to  a  deep  oriel  window  partly  ’ curtained ,  and 
gazes  over  the  lawn  and  pleasaunce  towards  the 
church  in  the  park. 

To  watch  yon  moon  that  weaves 
Her  net  o’er  lawn  and  park, 


While  every  frost-scale  on  the  holly  leaves 
Glitters  a  diamond  spark— 

To  see,  through  leafless  trees, 

Through  sedge  and  brush  and  brake, 

The  river  winding,  stretching,  to  the  leas, 

Dead  as  a  frozen  snake — 

To  see  each  chimney  stack, 

Each  gable  fledged  with  rime 

Brings  back  that  other  Christmas  Eve— brings  back 
The  heaven  of  that  sweet  time — 

The  time  made  bright  by  her 

On  whom  all  Nature  smiled 

Who  sleeps  in  darkness  of  the  sepulchre — 

There  with  our  sleeping  child 
Where,  through  the  branches  white, 

And  bare  and  crisp  and  stiff, 

Stares  Aylwin  Church — as,  on  a  summer  night, 

Upon  a  crumbling  cliff, 

Another  grey  church  stared, 

Stared  in  the  silvery  beams 

Shed  by  a  watchful  moon  whose  visage  scared 

My  soul  with  other  dreams.* 

What — gazing  o’er  the  park — 

What  seems  the  church  to  say  ? — 

“  The  tomb  where  lies  your  life’s  dear  life  is  dark, 
Though  moonlight  bright  as  day, 

Illuming  roofs  and  towers, 

Shines  here  through  every  pane — 

Yes,  though  my  pillars,  decked  with  Yule-tide  flowers, 
Are  bright,  and  all  the  fane, 

’Tis  dark  in  crypts  below 
The  moonlight  in  the  chancel, 

Ah,  can  you  live  anear  the  sign  of  woe 
No  time,  no  tears  can  cancel? 

Go,  build  in  some  lone  spot 

On  Snowdon  or  Helvellyn 

Or  by  some  Alpine  peak,  a  lonely  grot— 

A  home  for  grief  to  dwell  in  ; 

Like  that  dear  Romany  friend 

Who  in  her  hut  of  stone 

Lives  by  Llyn  Coblynau — lives  on  to  spend 

Her  life  with  Sorrow  alone.”  t 

[  The  door  opposite  to  the  oriel  window  where 
Aylwin  is  standing  is  suddenly  thrown  open. 
A  child  in  her  night  dress  rushing  in  springs 
into  his  arms. 

The  Child. 

He’s  come  ! 

What  Father  Christmas  said,  just  now,  was  true  : 

He  said  you’d  come  to-night.  I  always  knew 

The  dear  sweet  Yule-tide  spirits  would  bring  you  home 

On  Christmas  Eve — he’s  come,  he’s  come,  he’s  come  ! 

[Aylwin  in  a  bewildered,  way  looks  in  her  face,  as 
though  he  doubted  her  being  flesh  and  blood. 

Aylwin. 

No  phantom  from  the  world  of  vision  this  ! 

Warm — !  w  arm  of  home,  of  hope,  of  love  and  life 
'  Is  this  a  foretaste  of  a  greater  bliss  ? 

[He  kisses  her. 

Precious  is  this  sweet  earnest — but — the  wife  ! 

The  Child. 

What  makes  these  tears  fall  on  my  night-gown  sleeve  ? 
What  makes  your  lips  so  shaky  when  you  kiss  ? 

Aylwin. 

Winnie— Your  mother?- — Does  your  mother  live  ? — 
Quick — quick  ! 

The  Child  [reproachfully). 

Father,  how  could  dear  mother  die  ? — 
Christmas  has  brought  you  :  Now,  she  will  not  grieve. 

Aylwin. 

Has  she  been  ill  ? — or — strange? 

The  Child. 

She  used  to  cry — 

I  knew  it  was  for  you  ;  I  asked  her  why 

She  would  not  tell  me,  but  would  weep  and  weep. 

[She  points  to  a  door. 

*  Refers  to  a  passage  in  “Aylwin.” 

•f  After  leaving  Aylwin  and  Winnie  on  the  top  of  Snowdon,  Sinfi 
Lovell  left  her  tribe  and  went  to  live  alone  by  Llyn  Coblynau  as  described 
in  a  previous  idyll. 
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Let’s  whisper  now,  I  think  she’s  there  asleep  : 

They’re  all  asleep,  I  think,  they’re  all  so  still. 

Aylwix. 

But  where’s  your  nurse  ? 

He  throws  his  cloak  round  her. 
The  night  is  chill,  dear,  chill. 

The  Child  {laughing). 

I  left  her  asleep — asleep  beside  my  bed 
I  walked  like  this  ;  she  never  heard  a  tread  ; 

!  She  walks  softly  on  tip-toe. 

And  then  I  crept  downstairs. 

Aylwin. 

Downstairs — But  why  ? 

The  Child. 

My  dream,  my  dream  I  knew  you’d  come,  so  I 
Pulled  back  the  bolt,  and  set  the  door  ajar, 

And  then  crept  back  to  bed  ;  and  when  I  heard 
The  footsteps  here,  I  knew  the  feet  that  stirred  ; 

“  They’re  father’s  feet  ”,  I  said.  And — here  you  are  ! 

[She  again  walks  softly  on  tip-toe  towards  the  door, 
dragging  the  cloak  behind  her,  and  gently 
opens  it. 

Don’t  wake  dear  mother  yet.  I’m  going  to  peep. 

Aylwin  {looking  after  her). 

How  deeply  does  the  little  fairy  love  her  ! 

Alive,  alive  and  safe  !  I  thank  thee,  God, 

For  this  new  soul,  stirring  within  this  clod  ! 

Both  safe  !  My  cup  of  joy  at  last  brims  over. 

[He  looks  after  the  child  as  she  stands  gently  opening 
the  door  and  peeping  into  the  adjoin  ing  room. 

My  Winnie’s  Winnie,  wise  in  her  affection  ! — 

Within  the  firmament  of  this  young'  soul 
How  every  charm  of  her  seems  born  anew— 

Like  rainbow  skies  that  in  a  drop  of  dew 
Repeat,  in  little  lights,  each  magic  hue 
Shining  in  Nature’s  great  love-aureole  ! 

My  Winnie’s  soul  in  Love’s  divine  reflection  ! 

The  Child  {coming  back  to  Aylwiti  with  her  finger  on  her 
lips  and  whispering). 

She’s  lying  on  the  couch  before  the  fire  : — 

Aylwin. 

Asleep  ? 

The  Child. 

I  think  so,  father  :  you  can  see 
By  little  flickers  from  the  yule-log  pyre 
A  book,  it’s  upside  down  upon  her  knee. 

[N/;c  leads  him  softly  to7vards  the  door. 
Aylwin  {peeping  through  the  crack  of  the  door). 

Yes,  yes,  my  cup  of  joy  at  last  brims  over  ! 

You  love  her  dearly,  Winnie  ? 

The  Child. 

Oh  I  love  her. 

[Pulling  him  away. 

Don’t  wake  her  father,  dear  ;  let’s  go,  let’s  go 
And  tell  the  spirits  of  the  mistletoe. 

You  recollect  the  Yule-tide  elves  last  year  ? 

Well  father,  every  one  is  in  there  now. 

They  pass  beneath  the  mistletoe. 
Look,  father,  look  and  you  can  see  them  peer 
There  where  the  frozen  moonlight  falls  and  makes 
The  brown-green  leaves  turn  all  to  silver  green. 

Aylwin  {looking  up  into  the  bough). 

Well,  show  me,  Winnie,  show  me  what  you  mean. 

The  Child. 

If  you  stand  here— just  here  where  I  stand  now, 

You’ll  see  a  hundred  elves  inside  the  bough  ! 

Look  where  the  stems  are  turned  to  grass-green  snakes 
By  moonshine,  and  the  pearly  berries  strown 
In  clumps  among  the  leaves  are,  every  one, 

So  full  of  moonshine  that  it  seems  a  moon — 

A  tiny  little  darling  moon— itself. 

Or  Christmas  lantern  of  a  Yule-tide  elf. 

Aylwin. 

My  Winnie’s  Winnie  '.  Witching  counterpart 
Of  her  who  has  the  world  for  fairy  land — 

The  world — and  gives  it  all  to  this  sad  heart. 


The  Child. 

Let  us  wait  here  till  mother  wakes — let’s  stand 
Beneath  the  berries  of  the  Christmas  bough. 

Aylwin. 

Now  tell  me,  Winnie,  what  you  meant  just  now 
About  expecting  father  home  to-night. 

The  Child. 

I  woke  up  from  a  dream— oh,  such  a  sight  1 
I  saw  the  sands,  and  then  I  saw  the  Nile, 

And  then  1  saw  Old  Christmas  on  a  stile : 

He  said  to  me,  “  Your  father’s  just  come  home  : 

It’s  me,  old  Father  Christmas  made  him  come — 

It’s  me  that  saved  him  from  the  crocodile 
That  comes  in  dreams  :  you  know  his  frightful  smile.” 
Aylwin  {laughing). 

To-morrow  you  shall  take  dear  mother  and  me 
To  that  same  stile. 

The  Child  {clapping  her  hands  joyfully). 

Ah,  then  you’ll  see,  you’ll  see  ! — • 

It’s  true  you’ll  go  to-morrow  ? 

Aylwin. 

Yes ;  but  now 

My  Winnie’s  shivering  underneath  this  bough  : 

Her  feet  are  just  like  snowballs,  they’re  so  cold  ; 

Father  must  take  her  to  her  cosy  bed. 

[He  carries  her  to  the  door. 

The  Child  {kissing  his  neck  as  they  pass  out  of  the  room  by 
the  door  through  which  she  had  entered). 

How  rough  your  neck  is  father  and  so  red ! 

You  look  so  nice  and  rough  and  brown  and  old  ! 

Aylwin  {laughing). 

As  nice  as  Father  Christmas  ? 

Winifred  {opens  the  door  through  which  Aylwin  and  the 
child  have  passed ,  gazes  into  the  room,  enters  slowly,  and 
advances  towards  the  mistletoe  bough). 

A  dream  can  make  the  darkest  night  grow  glad  : 

But  oh,  my  heart,  ’tis  sad,  ’tis  very  sad 
When  only  in  dreams  a  heart  can  still  rejoice, — 

Or,  if ’twas  madness  brought  me  that  dear  voice, 

I  pray  the  pitying  heavens  to  keep  me  mad — 

To  keep  me  mad— to  let  me  ever  hear 

The  voice — the  music  of  that  voice  which  now 

Seemed  speaking  to  the  child  beneath  this  bough. 

Or  did  I  hear  the  servants  in  the  hall 
Crooning  in  sorrow  ’neath  their  mistletoe, 

“  Welcome,  dear  spirit,  to  the  festival 
You  joined  a  year  ago  ”  ? 

But  no,  the  house  seems  empty  ;  all  so  still 
The  silence  lends  each  nerve  a  strange  wild  thrill. 

How  slowly  has  the  moonlight’s  mystic  band — 

Cutting  in  twain  the  night’s  prophetic  gloom, 

Where  memory,  love  and  I  together  stand — - 
Moved  round  the  walls  since  last  I  left  the  room  1 
And  now  the  radiance  weaves  its  fairy  lattice 
Of  silver  falling  through  the  diamond  panes 
Across  the  picture,  which  it  seems  to  brattice 
In  little  fields  of  sheen  and  shadow-lanes. 

[She  goes  and  stands  before  the  picture  of  Diana  and 
Endymion. 

Like  this  love-stricken  goddess,  bending  bright 
Above  her  shepherd  in  the  magic  gleam, 

How  often  have  I,  waking  in  the  night, 

Bent  over  Ha!  and  wondered  what  sweet,  dream 
It  was  that  lit  his  features  as  he  smiled  ! 

Ah,  no — I  never  wondered  ! — I  could  see 
The  dream  was  one  of  love,  therefore  of  me 
Or  else  of  our  dear  child. 

[, Suddenly  she  starts  as  though  she  sees  a  terrible 
sight  and  buries  her  face  in  her  hands. 

It  comes — it  comes  again  ! 

The  vision  sears  my  brain  ! 

I  see  the  desert  sand — - 

See  the  fell  mirage — the  mockery  river — 

See  the  Arabs  gaze  and  point  and  shiver — 
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See  him  there  asleep  in  arms  that  never 
Open  in  any  land  ! 

[Ay twin  re-enters  the  room  and  stands  by  her  side. 
She  seems  to  feel  his  presence  although  she  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard  him  :  she  suddenly  removes 
her  hands  from  before  her  face ,  but  still fixes  her 
eyes  upon  the  picture. 

I  must  go  down  and  leave  the  door  ajar ; 

[ A  melancholy  smile  passes  over  her  face. 
But  have  I  really  made  this  heart  believe 
That,  even  on  this  enchanted  Christmas  Eve 
The  eyes  that  look  down  on  me  from  afar, 

The  voice  that  is  the  music  of  some  star, 

Can  come  to  soothe  and  bless  me  while  I  grieve  ? 

And  yet  my  dear  one  knows  I  cannot  sleep  : 

He  knows  what  vigil  Sorrow  keeps  to-night 
And  knows  that,  even  when  twilight  shapes  shall  sweep 
Night’s  ways  for  coming  couriers  of  the  dawn 
No  longing  will  they  bring  me  for  the  light, 

No  longing  for  the  morning’s  pleasant  sounds 
About  the  house  and  from  the  park  and  grounds, 

No  yearning  for  the  robin’s  cheerful  voice 
That  came  last  year  to  make  the  child  rejoice 
With  Christmas  greetings  from  the  frozen  lawn  ; 

He  knows  that  when  the  glimmer  comes  at  last 
Of  Christmas  morning’s  smile, — that  then,  oh  then 
All  I  shall  see  across  Life’s  barren  fen 
Will  be  the  spectre  of  the  golden  past  ; 

He  knows  that  if  his  loving  spirit  stood 
Beside  me  now  and  kissed  these  lips  of  mine, 

There’s  not  a  drop — no  not  one  drop  of  blood 
In  Winnie’s  body  that  would  shrink  from  him  ; 

He  knows  how  widowed  arms  of  love  dare  twine 
Around  a  shade.  He  knows  these  lips  would  say  : 

“  Do  you  remember  when  beside  the  brim 
Of  our  dear  mountain  tarn,  when  rosy  doors 
Of  morning  opened  brightly  overhead, 

And  these  poor  longing  lips  were  pressing  yours, 

Do  you  remember  what  your  Winnie  said  ?  ” 

[. She  turns  and  sees  Aylwin  by  her  side ,  totters  and 
falls  into  his  arms. 

Aylwin. 

She  bade  him  bring  his  kisses  back  again 
From  Egypt’s  burning  sand  and  cruel  sun. 

She  said,  “  These  kisses,  dear,  will  forge  a  chain 
To  bind  the  lives  of  Winnie  and  Hal  in  one  ”. 

SCENE  II.  Christmas  Day. 

Aylwin  {alone,  strolling  about  the  shrubbery  that  skirts  the 
large  home-park ). 

At  last  the  curtained  morning’s  hazy  veils, 

That  struggled  with  the  sun  begin  to  yield, 

And  through  them  shines  the  beauty  of  Winnie’s  Wales — 
Beloved  park,  and  hill  and  dale  and  field — 

Winnie’s  Wales — 

Can  I  be  he  indeed  who  used  to  gaze 

O’er  sun-fired  sands  like  countless  eyes  of  quartz  ? 

Is  that  same  sun  that  smiles  the  sun  whose  rays, 

So  gentle  now,  would  crack  the  horny  warts 
Of  camels  sinking  in  that  pitiless  blaze? 

Can  that  soft  orb  be  he  whose  heat  would  crack 
My  lips  and  glue  them  to  the  teeth’s  enamel 
And  dry  each  water-skin  upon  the  pack 
And  melt  the  lump  from  every  thirsty  camel  ? 

Never  did  Destiny’s  mysterious  loom 
On  which  the  eyeless  weaver  Circumstance 
(Who  seems  the  ward,  and  yet  is  not,  of  Chance 
Weaving  the  tapestry  of  human  life) 

Show  such  a  marvellous  web  of  joy  and  gloom 
As  this  of  mine  ! 

When,  in  that  moonlit  room 
Last  night  I  pictured  her,  my  darling  wife, 

Clasping  our  child  in  darkness  of  the  tomb — 

Pictured  myself  the  sport  of  pitiless  doom — 

How  little  I  foresaw  this  Christmas  Day — 

Christmas  with  warmer  heart  than  throbs  when  May 
Opens  young  eyes  on  lingering  eyes  of  spring— 

How  little  I  foresaw  this  assignation 

With  her  for  whom  the  Yule-tide  robins  sing  — 


The  little  dreamer  at  whose  supplication 
I  go  to  make  a  Christmas  morning  call 
On  the  Grand  Master  of  the  festival 
We  hold  to-night  in  happy  Aylwin  Hall — 

On  Father  Christmas — on  the  king  himself. 

[  Winifred  and  the  child  are  heard  walking  and 
talking  on  the  other  side  of  the  palings,  dividing 
the  shrubbery  from  the  home-field. 

Ah,  here  they  come,  I  hear  our  prattling  elf. 


The  Child. 

They’ve  printed  from  the  shrubbery  on  the  rails 
These  leaves  of  ice.  They’ve  copied  on  the  pales 
The  holly  leaves  in  such  dear  pearly  scales. 


Winifred. 

Who,  child  ? 

The  Child. 

The  spirits  of  Christmas  Day. 
Winifred  {laughing  aloud). 

There  does  seem  Yule-tide  magic  in  the  way 
The  sunny  smiles  of  Winter’s  welcome  play 
Round  every  frozen  shrub,  and  branch,  and  spray. 
The  Child. 

And,  mother,  look  how  on  the. sward 
The  rime  is  melting  into  drops  like  dew — - 
See  how  the  grass  is  twinkling  all  bestarred 
With  tiny  beads — look  ! — red  and  green  and  blue — 
Except,  just  there  where  all  the  grass  is  barred 
With  shadows  from  the  beechen  avenue. 


Winifred. 

Those  streaks  of  rime  the  sun  cannot  subdue 
Shaped  just  like  beechen  branches,  gnarled  and  forked. 
The  Child. 

That’s  where  the  darling  Christmas  elves  have  worked 
For  Christmas  Day. 

[Dancing  through  the  gate. 
Christmas  Day — Christmas  Day— 

[They pass  through  the  wicket  between  the  shrubbery 
and  the  home-fields ,  and  the  child  on  seeing 
Aylwin  leaps  into  his  arms  and  kisses  him. 

Aylwin. 

Tell  mother,  Winnie,  what  you  dreamt  last  night. 

The  Child. 

I  dreamt  the  Christmas  robin  came  and  sang 
Upon  the  lawn  where  cedar  branches  hang, 

And  I  looked  out — the  sky  was  getting  bright, 

So  I  got  dressed,  (I  thought),  while  nurse  was  sleeping ; 
I  joined  the  robin  and  the  sun  was  peeping 
Above  the  trees,  and  we  went  on  the  heath, 

And  there  sat  Christmas  blowing  foggy  breath 
Cross-legged  upon  a  stile.  He  cried,  “  Look  here — • 
This  smile’s  for  you,  a  good  wide  smile,  my  dear, 

Of  bright  red  gums  and  rare  plum  pudding  teeth 
And  jolly  old  wrinkles  round  my  holly  wreath. 

Ho,  ho,  for  Christmas  !  Ho,  for  a  glad  New  Year  !  ” 
And  then  he  said  “Your  father,  dear,  is  come 
Over  the  sea  and  over  the  frost  and  snow. 

It’s  me,  old  Father  Christmas,  led  him  home, 

Because  you  said  last  Yule-tide  eve,  you  know, 

We’ll  meet  next  year  beneath  the  Mistletoe”. 


And  we  are  going  to  see  him  now  !  The  sun 
May  melt  the  rime  from  off  his  beard.  Let’s  run — - 
Aylwin. 

But  what  you  saw  was  only  a  dream  you  know. 
The  Child. 

That’s  all  the  same,  for  dreams  are  true.  Let’s  go. 
Aylwin. 

Not  always  true.  But  every  year,  in  snow 
Or  ice,  or  mist  to  that  same  place  we’ll  go, 

And  look  for  Christmas  sitting  on  his  stile  ; 

And  if  we  see  him,  then  we’ll  talk  awhile, 

Laughing  and  crying  at  the  things  we  know 
And  leave  him  always  with  a  hug  and  smile  ; 

And  if  we  do  not  see  him,  then — 

The  Child. 

What  then  ? 

Aylwin. 

Why  you  and  I  and  mother 
Have  only  just  to  kiss  each  other. 


Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
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a  “  hard  gem  like  flame  ”,  the  endeavour  would  be  at 
least  as  noble  as  that  advocated  by  your  critic — viz.  to 
live  “  with  the  insouciance  of  the  animals”  or  as  the 
“  lilies  who  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Pater  wrote  too 
much  in  a  low  key,  that  the  “love  of  depression  and 
low  fires  ”  is  too  often  present  in  his  writings — that 
the  light  and  colour  we  notice  in  them  is  rather  that  of 
November  than  of  June — that  he  had  his  limitations  in 
a  word  ;  but  the  qualities  and  defects  cognate  with  and 
entailed  by  these  limitations  are  what  endear  him  to 
many  people,  just  as  some  minds  are  more  attracted 
by  the  wistful  elegies  of  a  Matthew  Arnold  or  a 
Wordsworth  than  by  the  gorgeous  plangency  of  a 
Swinburne  or  a  Shelley.  Indeed  if  J.  F.  R.  or  anyone 
else  cares  to  read  Pater  through  again  with  an  un¬ 
biassed  intellect,  he  will  find  that  the  joy  of  life,  though 
half  muffled  and  obscured,  was,  indeed,  there ;  that 
the  studious  recluse  of  Brazenose,  trammelled  as  he 
was  by  a  nervous  and  delicate  constitution,  could  appre¬ 
ciate  not  only  the  charm  of  inanimate  nature  and 
artistic  production  but  also,  and  with  a  sympathy  quite 
excusably  mingled  with  envy,  all  the  zest  and  exulta¬ 
tion  of  physical  perfection  and  prowess,  which  other 
men,  more  fortunate  perhaps,  have  realised  in  actual 
participation  or  performance.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  wTas  that  very  sy  mpathy  mingled  with  envy  that 
gave  a  mournful  cadence  to  his  prose  and  a  sad  cloak 
to  his  thoughts.  Yours,  &c. 

A.  G.  Kemp. 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis, 

27  November,  1901. 

Sir, — In  an  editorial  in  your  imprint  of  16  Novem¬ 
ber,  you  refer  to  the  extraordinary  outbreak  over 
President  Roosevelt’s  having  had  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  at  dinner.  The  extreme  vituperation  of 
the  Southern  newspapers  is  absurd,  of  course  ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  think,  it  may  be  said  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  when  you  write  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  enemies,  “  the  official  appointment  of 
a  negro  is  a  grosser  extravagance  than  asking  one  to 
dinner”.  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  social  rather  than  the 
official  contact  that  calls  out  the  vituperation.  You  are 
happily  free  in  England  from  the  incubus  which  has 
been  fastened  upon  this  land  by  the  slave  trade  of  years 
ago.  Of  course,  therefore,  you  may  well  say  you  can 
■never  realise  the  intense  dislike  of  the  negro  socially  by 
the  American  citizen,  especially  the  American  of  English 
extraction.  Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Leverett  Chase. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  December,  1901. 

Sir, — Does  not  the  following  sufficiently  explain 
Mr.  Spencer’s  “  scorn  of  the  action  of  the  State”? 
■“  Where  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  any  war, 
there  is  no  government.”  (“Principles  of  Ethics”, 
1893,  vol.  ii.  p.  202  ) — Yours  faithfully, 

One  who  has  read  Spencer. 

THE  HARE’S  WHITE  WAISTCOAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Milford  Grove,  Salisbury,  11  December,  1901. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Selous’  article  on 
Rabbits  and  Hares,  I  have  talked  to  many  a  keeper, 
but  have  never  found  one  who  knows  how  a  hare  keeps 
its  beautiful  white  waistcoat — which  is  always  white 
and  yet  so  near  the  ground — clean.  One  often  sees  a 
hare  cleaning  its  face  with  its  paws,  but  never  its 
belly  ;  and  I  cannot  meet  with  anyone  who  has  :  has 
Mr.  Selous?  The  marks  of  rabbits  high  up  trees  and 
hedges  are  usually  accounted  for  by  drifted  snow  rather 
than  by  their  climbing  powers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hamilton  Fulton. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  GREATEST  OF  MODERN 
CHURCHMEN. 

“  The  Church  and  the  Nation.”  By  the  late  Mandell 
Creighton,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Edited  by 
Louise  Creighton.  London  :  Longmans.  1901. 

5 s.  net. 

EADERS  of  thought  are  not  so  common  just  now 
that  the  Church  can  afford,  when  she  has  an 
unusually  intellectual  personality  among  her  rulers,  to 
destroy  him  with  detail.  “  Since  I  have  been  Bishop  of 
London  I  have  been  conscious  ”,  said  the  historian  of 
the  Papacy,  “  of  increasing  mental  deterioration.  I 
have  had  no  time  to  read  a  book.  I  have  really  not  had 
time  even  to  think  The  work  of  so  chief  a  shepherd 
is  to  guide  and  govern.  The  blessing  of  book-markers 
and  inauguration  of  mothers’  meetings  should  be  left  to 
suffragans.  To  a  man  of  tougher  calibre  preferment  to 
that  great  place  might  mean  “  change  here  for  Canter¬ 
bury  ”.  To  Creighton  London  House  was  rather,  as  he 
foretold,  the  junction  for  that  other  Terminus  to  which 
all  our  branch  lines  lead. 

Yet  the  care  of  the  churches  deepened  and  spiritual¬ 
ised  the  man’s  own  nature.  Even  in  a  country  cure 
the  slightly  Laodicean  superficiality  of  the  clever 
academic  Liberal  had  worn  off,  revealing  the  truer  self ; 
and  if  there  was  a  short  time  when  he  thought  a  great 
diocese  could  be  governed  by  epigrams,  and  controver¬ 
sies  quieted  by  strewing  on  the  struggling  ants  a  pinch 
of  dust,  the  toil  and  the  sadness  ot  the  ghostly  super¬ 
vision  of  London’s  millions  soon  came  home  to  him 
with  a  great  oppression.  But  perhaps  it  was  his  foible — 
the  foible  of  a  brilliant  man  set  to  rule  average  fools — 
to  think  that  everything  can  be  settled  by  “  manage¬ 
ment  ”,  and  to  underrate  the  strength  of  human  con¬ 
victions. 

Hoc  monumentum  posuit  vidua  maerens  ac  super- 
stes.  The  Charges  and  Addresses  of  this  volume  have 
been  collected  under  an  appropriate  title.  To  sever 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  would  be,  he  said, 
an  “immeasurable  degradation  ”  of  an  ideal.  “That 
an  ancient  nation  like  England  should  deliberately 
repudiate  any  organic  connexion  between  the  basis  of 
its  national  life  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  seems  to  me  to  be  a  calamity  which  could  never 
be  repaired.”  The  Reformation,  by  pruning  away  the 
alien  and  Italian  accretions  on  the  Church’s  system, 
really  reinstated  it  in  its  earlier  position  as  the  trainer 
of  the  national  life.  If  Anglicanism  has  not  produced 
as  many  individuals  who  have  scaled  the  higher  summits 
of  the  spiritual  life  as  medievalism  produced,  or  if  it 
has  had  a  weaker  hold  upon  the  masses,  yet  it  has 
produced  a  higher  average  of  practical  Christianity  and 
better  penetrated  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  community 
with  the  principles  of  everyday  religion.  Moreover 
the  gradual  taking  over  by  the  adult  State  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Church’s  work,  such  as  poor  relief, 
education,  and  the  punishment  of  misconduct,  has 
not,  in  the  Bishop’s  view,  weakened  the  position 
of  the  Church  as  the  guardian,  the  educator  and  the 
exponent  of  the  national  conscience,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  For  the  State  no  longer  claims  to  be  the 
director  of  men’s  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
and  error.  It  leaves  principles  to  the  Church.  Further, 
the  social  legislation  of  our  day  is  rather  economic 
than  political.  It  is  concerned  with  the  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  material  advantages,  in  a  word  with  human 
conditions.  But  character  is  largely  independent  of 
conditions,  and  to  build  up  character  from  within  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Church,  which  supplies  also  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  brotherhood,  and  moralises  those 
inequalities  of  lot  which  else  become  the  competitive 
struggle  of  vipers  in  a  jar.  “  This  world  ”,  said 
Jowett,  “  would  be  the  most  unjust  of  worlds 
if  there  were  no  other”.  The  State  does  not  look  to 
the  Church  merely  to  teach  bagatelle  and  boxing,  but 
“to  bring  all  heaven  before  men’s  eyes”.  “The 
Clergy  ”,  Bishop  Creighton  emphatically  says,  “  may 
develop  many  forms  of  activity,  but  their  supreme  duty 
is  to  set  forth  the  worship  of  God  ”. 

There  is  certainly  an  increasing  disposition  to  regard 
the  ancient  Church  as  the  spiritual  organ  of  the  nation. 
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It  is  true  that  it  represents  the  religious  convictions  of 
only  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  Bishop’s  reply  that 
the  State  too  represents  the  political  convictions  of  a 
majority  only  is  not  quite  convincing.  For  no  one 
thinks  his  conscience  compromised  by  the  policy 
of  the  civil  government.  Still,  the  Liberationist 
blunderbuss  has  now  very  little  powder  in  it.  Man¬ 
chester  itself  has  changed  its  spots.  Mr.  Labouchere 
is  the  only  subject  of  the  King  who  ridicules  the 
theory  of  the  King’s  religious  consecration  next 
June  in  the  Abbey.  The  revived  idea  of  corporate 
life  is  displacing  the  old  Liberal  individualism.  For 
its  recognition,  especially  on  State  occasions,  of  the 
Christian  religion  a  Christian  empire  requires  an  historic 
and  august  organ.  But  here  arises  a  grave  question. 
Is  the  Church  of  England  willing  to  be  such  an  organ 
as  the  Briton  thinks  he  wants?  Both  it  and  he 
have  grown  dissatisfied  with  a  complacent  insularity. 
But  the  Englishman  in  ceasing  to  be  insular  has 
become  even  more  Anglo-Saxon.  The  new  imperialism 
is  partly  political  and  military.  It  is  also  largely 
commercial.  As  the  empire  expands  the  individual 
contracts.  But  what  predominates  is  the  racial  senti¬ 
ment.  Now  the  Church  of  England  has  certainly  not 
neglected  our  kith  beyond  the  seas.  She  has  said  to 
an  imperial  race,  “Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge.  Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people  ”.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  her  own 
reaction  from  insularity  looks  in  a  different  direction. 
It  is  not  more  Anglo-Saxonism  which  she  thinks  the 
national  religion  needs,  but  less.  To  be  the  ecclesia 
alterius  orbis  will  not  compensate  the  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  of  which,  without  blaming  herself 
for  it,  she  has  become  profoundly  conscious.  She 
looks  to  Alfred  rather  than  Elizabeth  for  the  ideal 
relation  of  a  National  Church  to  the  Catholic 
fellowship.  The  Church  of  the  English  was  the 
Universal  Church  established  locally  as  the  accepted 
guide  of  the  English  tribes,  which  she  welded 
into  a  nation,  herself  entering  into  the  national  life  and 
taking  a  patriotic  complexion  from  her  island  home. 
The  growing  mood  of  that  Church  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  not  a  craving  to  return  to  any  abuse  front 
which  she  reformed  herself  in  the  sixteenth,  but  yet  a 
resolve  to  assert  her  essential  kinship  with  East  and 
West  and  her  duty  to  maintain  a  code  of  law,  worship 
and  discipline  independent  ultimately  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  popular  sentiment.  Severance  of  Church 
and  Realm  would  be,  she  thinks,  a  grave  dishonour 
to  God,  but  a  less  one  than  any  compromise  of  the 
Divine  law  committed  to  her  guardianship. 

Now  the  fulfilment  of  this  difficult  role  of  being  at 
once  of  and  not  of  the  nation  is  one  in  which 
the  reformed  Church  has  never  had  a  fair  chance. 
When  the  papal  supremacy  was  abolished,  “nothing 
was  done”,  Bishop  Creighton  complains,  “  to  re-es¬ 
tablish  the  organisation  of  the  Church  as  a  self- 
governing  community  in  spiritual  matters”  ;  for  papal- 
ism  had  left  episcopacy  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
Calvinism  began  a  long  innings.  Erastian  Whiggery 
had  a  longer.  The  system  of  the  Prayer-book  and 
Canons  fell  into  neglect.  The  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  Church  were  suppressed,  only  to  be  revived  as 
debating  societies.  Her  judicature  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century  first  paralysed  and  then  destroyed.  The 
Divorce  Act  of  1857  created  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  statute  and  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  (about  whom  the  Bishop  uses 
weighty  words)  threatens  to  bring  about  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  embittered  conflict  between  Church  and 
State,  which  could  only  end  in  Disestablishment. 
Parliament  itself  has  been  completely  secularised.  To 
balance  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  performing  her 
function  as  the  keeper  of  the  nation’s  conscience  the 
Church  cannot  turn  very  hopefully  to  the  callow  Pro¬ 
testant  and  democratic  colonies,  where  there  is  no 
official  recognition  of  historic  Christianity,  and  in  which 
are  exaggerated  those  more  Philistine  and  self 
sufficient  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  the 
deepening  of  which,  Bishop  Creighton  remarks,  was 
England’s  loss  from  the  Reformation.  It  is  incredible, 
then,  in  view  of  the  earnest  movement  in  the  Church  for 
asserting  her  universal  character  and  spiritual  autho¬ 
rity,  that  “Church  reformers”  should  be  found  so 


belated  as  to  wish  to  broad-base  novel  synodical 
assemblies  upon  a  British  ratepayer  franchise.  If 
Englishmen  desire  to  retain  a  national  Church  they 
must  meet  it  half  way.  They  cannot  travel  any  road 
they  please  and  take  for  granted  that  the  Church  will 
follow. 

One  such  road  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  education  of  Christians  may  not  be  built 
upon  a  residuum  of  religion  which  no  one  cares  to 
object  to.  The  Undenominational  Man,  as  Bishop 
Creighton  says,  is  an  even  more  visionary  lay-figure  to 
legislate  for  than  was  the  Economic  Man  of  the  Ricar- 
dians.  Educational  policy  has  thus  drifted  into  a  policy 
of  hat-pegs — yet  the  Scottish  dominies  reared  a  strong 
and  intellectual  race  without  hat-pegs.  Meanwhile  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the  School  Boards  and 
more  or  less,  we  fear,  at  Whitehall  too,  that  mind, 
conscience  and  character  would  furnish  themselves 
automatically,  like  a  public  water-supply.  It  should  be 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscience  of  the  so  called 
“Free  Churches”  that  they  have  made  a  system  of 
national  Christian  education  almost  impossible. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

“  Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England.  A 
series  of  Examples  of  the  Domestic  Buildings 
erected  subsequently  to  the  Elizabethan  Period.” 
Edited,  with  introductory  and  descriptive  text  by 
John  Belcher  and  Mervyn  E.  Macartney.  London  : 
Batsford.  1901.  £8  8s.  net. 

“  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco.  ”  By  Leader  Scott. 

London  :  Bell.  1901.  5 s.  net. 

“A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Method.”  By  Prof.  Banister  Fletcher  and  Banister 
F.  Fletcher.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Batsford. 
1901.  2  is. 

A  RCHITECTURE  in  its  full  orb  seems  to  imply  the 
association  of  a  big  constructive,  organising  mind 
with  a  group  of  workers  who  create  expressive  imagery 
inspired  and  controlled  by  his  design.  No  one  mind 
can  both  plot  a  vast  building  and  model  or  even  invent  all 
its  detail,  if  that  detail  is  to  be  highly  vitalised.  If  one 
man  does  all,  it  must  be  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
detail  to  a  minimum,  or  by  reducing  it  to  a  lower  grade 
of  vitality,  in  other  words,  to  a  “  set  of  details  ”  conven¬ 
tionalised  and  generally  applicable.  No  one  man  has  the 
time  or  vital  energy  to  be  a  poet  in  every  part  of  a  great 
building  ;  he  cannot  both  build  the  Parthenon  and  sculp¬ 
ture  its  frieze  ;  build  Chartres  Cathedral  and  sculpture  its 
porches.  On  the  other  hand  no  committee  of  image- 
makers  will  produce  in  architecture  the  order  and 
coherence  that  one  supreme  mind  will  give  to  the  whole 
structure.  When  Brunelleschi  found  a  committee  of 
second-class  mediaeval  builders  brought  to  a  stand 
before  the  constructive  problems  of  the  Florentine 
dome  his  impatient,  self-reliant  mind  urged  him  to 
break  with  the  old  system  of  association,  and  to 
introduce  an  architecture  that  one  man  could  con¬ 
trol  throughout  its  design.  In  the  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  he  found  an  art  applicable  under  these 
conditions,  an  art  enjoying  the  plotting  of  great 
scenical  effects,  the  play  of  mass,  proportion,  rhythm, 
but  using  past  decoration,  and  even  past  constructive 
elements,  as  so  much  fixed  matter  to  be  used  in  giving 
scale,  enrichment,  delicacy  to  the  whole  design,  without 
demanding  a  high  degree  of  poetic  life  and  invention. 
This  conception  of  architecture  grew  and  ruled  in 
Europe  as  the  mediaeval  building  impulse  died 
out,  and  wherever  the  capable  designer  existed, 
there  developed  a  beautiful  play  of  mass,  space 
and  their  divisions,  of  blank  and  fret  that  could  exist 
independent  of  any  high  original  life  in  the  associated 
arts  The  column,  pilaster,  entablature,  cornice  were 
common,  accepted,  adjustable  pieces  in  a  game  of 
spacing,  and  they  did  not  hinder  the  development 
of  the  modern  house  when  played  upon  its  front.  In 
England  we  had  a  longish  interval  between  the  decline 
of  the  mediaeval  tradition  and  the  appearance  of  our 
full  Renaissance  type  of  architect.  When  he  came 
in  Inigo  Jones  was  superb,  and  was  followed  as 
Brunelleschi  by  Alberti  at  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  by 
one  of  those  wonderful  amateur  intellects  of  generally 
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applicable  power  that  come  into  an  art  from  outside  by 
sheer  force  of  reason.  Their  school  gave  us  our  fine 
English  version  of  the  style,  homely  or  majestic,  till  in 
the  nineteenth  century  a  poetical  and  religious  revolt 
broke  the  chain.  Then  followed  the  attempts  of  single 
designers  to  reinstate  Gothic,  treating  its  associated  work 
as  the  Renaissance  architects  had  treated  classic,  or 
wrecking  themselves  in  the  effort  to  be  architect,  poet, 
sculptor,  decorator  in  one.  Street’s  Law  Courts  was 
the  turning  point.  Here  was  Gothic  misapplied  ;  a 
building  unreasonable  and  inconvenient  in  structure, 
and  crying  out  in  all  its  anxious  but  bald  and  starved 
detail  for  the  energy  and  intimacy  of  a  hundred  lives 
instead  of  a  harassed  one.  The  current  split  here. 
William  Morris,  from  Street’s  office,  led  a  movement 
for  the  growth  of  decorator-designers,  with  a  very  vague 
architectural  control.  Architecture  fell  back  on  the  old 
entrenchments,  on  the  style  that  at  least  gives  the  more 
abstract  pleasures.  Weak  poetry  in  the  wrong  place, 
small  picturesqueness,  bald  or  commercial  imitations  of 
highly  vitalised  imagery,  random  “originality”  had 
sickened  the  more  masculine  intellects,  and  eyes 
turned  with  relief  to  any  scrap  of  sober  unpretentious 
Palladianism.  What  had  seemed  chilly  in  the  ardent 
flight  after  poetry  was  found  to  have  its  warm  loveable 
side,  the  crafts  were  seen  to  have  flourished  in  a  modest 
way  along  with  this  architecture,  and  the  clean  appeal 
to  measure,  order,  stateliness  of  the  greater  monuments 
came  like  the  entrance  of  a  fine  old  gentleman  among 
rowdy  or  affected  company. 

This  return  has  produced  its  scholars.  We  noticed 
lately  the  one-volume  edition  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  “  English 
Renaissance  Architecture”,  and  a  special  work  on  Inigo 
Jones.  The  work  of  Mr.  Birch  on  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  churches  should  also  be  remembered, 
and  Mr.  Loftie’s  book  on  Jones  and  Wren.  Mr.  Gotch’s 
volumes  on  the  Early  Renaissance  led  up  to  the  point 
when  the  full  Renaissance  activity  began.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  magnificent  set  of  examples  of  the  period 
1640-1800,  illustrated  on  a  large  scale  and  annotated  by 
two  well-known  architects,  Messrs.  John  Belcher  and 
Mervyn  Macartney.  Work  like  this  has  not  only  an 
enlightening  effect  fcr  taste  and  history,  and  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  for  design,  but  a  preservative  effect  for  the 
monuments  of  the  art  it  deals  with.  Gothic  is  now, 
after  a  fashion,  sacred,  though  the  conserving  devo¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  direction  so  actually  destruc¬ 
tive.  When  scholarship  has  done  its  work  for  the 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  there  will  be  a  more  diffused  care  for  those 
buildings  and  reluctance  to  do  away  with  or  damage 
them.  The  authors  have  done  well  on  all  counts  to 
include  not  only  examples  of  great  palatial,  civic,  and 
collegiate  work  but  the  more  modest  domestic  buildings 
that  are  scattered  about  our  towns  and  countryside. 
It  is  an  elastic  art  that  has  given  us  palaces  like 
Greenwich,  Hampton  Court  and  Somerset  House,  and 
also  the  houses  in  the  Close  at  Salisbury.  We  get 
down  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  a  building  like  Coles- 
hill,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones.  There  is 
hardly  a  scrap  of  ornament  here.  The  mass  and  shape 
of  house,  roof  and  chimneys,  the  play  of  windows  and 
blanks — a  piece  of  simple  yet  subtle  spacing  in  sets  of 
three,  is  the  bare  game,  with  the  curves  of  the  porch 
and  steps  taking  extraordinary  value  from  this  plainness. 
It  is  architecture  asking  the  least  possible  help  from 
the  other  arts,  and  drawing  on  the  most  everyday  of 
her  own  resources,  but  on  these  quiet  and  abstract 
terms,  it  is  the  real  thing. 

The  scope  of  this  notice  forbids  any  more  detailed 
remark.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Latham’s  photo¬ 
graphs  are  extraordinarily  clear.  They  number  170, 
and  are  supplemented  by  nearly  as  many  plans,  draw¬ 
ings  and  sections  by  competent  hands.  The  authors 
do  not  attempt  a  connected  history  nor  the  inclusion  of 
all  important  examples.  They  have  rather  chosen 
what  will  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  the  style,  and  in 
their  critical  notes  have  drawn  the  students’  attention  to 
peculiarities  of  design  or  use  of  materials.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  spirited  undertaking 
handsomely  carried  through. 

Brunelleschi  himself  is,  we  think  for  the  first  time, 
the  subject  of  a  volume  in  English,  forming  one  of 
Messrs.  Bell’s  “  Great  Artists”  series.  The  author, 


Leader  Scott,  has  made  full  use  of  Guasti’s  publication 
of  documents,  and  the  recent  critical  work  of  Von 
Fabriczy  and  others,  and  on  certain  points  adds  the 
results  of  individual  research  and  study  of  the  old 
authorities.  The  result  is  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  man  and  his  work.  Occasionally  the  docu¬ 
mentary  detail  is  overdone,  since  in  a  short  handbook 
exposition  of  the  architecture  claims  the  first  place  ;  but 
this  exposition  is  not  always  quite  clear,  as  at  the 
critical  point  of  Brunelleschi’s  expedients  for  building 
his  dome  without  centreing.  But  we  welcome  in  a 
series  of  “  Great  Artists  ”  a  readable  account  of  an 
architect,  where  “artist”  is  apt  to  mean  painter  only 
or  at  most  painter  and  sculptor. 

The  late  Professor  Banister  Fletcher’s  compendium 
appears  in  a  fourth  edition  and  is  a  still  more  remark¬ 
able  pemmican-compression  of  knowledge  than  before. 
Recent  books  on  Gothic  have  influenced  the  sections 
devoted  to  that  style,  new  sections  are  added  on 
Scottish  Irish  and  American  architecture,  and  a  new 
division  deals  with  “  non-historical  styles  ”,  meaning 
the  architecture  of  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Mexicans,  and  Saracens.  It  is  a  breathless  and  packed 
survey,  terribly  useful  for  examination  purposes,  one 
fears,  but  also  as  giving  clues  to  the  books  for  real 
study  of  each  style  and  country.  The  diagram  illustra¬ 
tions  are  also  ingeniously  packed,  but  the  lettering  is 
badly  designed,  never  very  legible  and  sometimes  quite 
illegible.  There  are  besides  numerous  photographs  of 
important  buildings. 


THE  CONQUEROR  OF  DUPLEIX. 

“  Stringer  Lawrence,  the  Father  of  the  Indian  Army.” 
By  Colonel  J.  Biddulph,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  5s. 

T  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people 
to-day  could  reply  to  the  question  “Who  was 
Stringer  Lawrence  ?  ”  that  hardy  and  determined 
Englishman  who  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
waged  an  unofficial  and  at  times  an  unauthorised 
war  against  the  French  in  Madras.  Colonel  Biddulph, 
in  the  preface  to  his  little  book,  describes  with  admirable 
brevity  how  Lawrence  at  a  time  when  “  our  tenure  of 
India  hung  by  a  thread”  with  but  a  few  hundred  men 
checked  the  schemes  of  that  most  brilliant  Frenchman 
Dupleix  and  by  his  successes  induced  the  English 
Government  at  home  to  endorse  his  actions  and  to 
extend  his  powers  until  he  became  the  first  British 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  “  He  was  one  of  a 
number  of  officers,  who  as  majors  and  captains,  often 
only  as  subalterns,  commanded  armies  in  the  field, 
won  important  victories,  conducted  sieges,  and  carried 
out  successful  operations  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
generally  against  superior  numbers,  always  under 
great  difficulties,  whose  names  have  almost  passed  into 
oblivion — stout-hearted  but  utterly  forgotten  English¬ 
men,  who,  at  great  odds  and  with  small  means, 
sustained  the  fortunes  of  their  country  in  many  a 
hazardous  predicament  by  their  devoted  bravery  and 
steadfast  perseverance.” 

The  time-honoured  adage  that  England  generally 
manages  to  “  muddle  through  somehow  or  other  in  the 
end  ”  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  our  struggle  in 
India  during  the  period  of  Stringer  Lawrence’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  French  Government  sent  out  Dupleix  who 
as  a  statesman  completely  overshadowed  and  out¬ 
manoeuvred  the  rulers  of  our  East  India  Company. 
They  placed  at  his  disposal  several  excellent  generals 
and  provided  them  with  more  troops  and  withal  better 
organised  and  equipped  than  were  those  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  commanders.  It  was  the  French  and  not 
the  English  who  first  originated  and  perfected  the 
system  of  training  and  arming  the  natives  under  the 
name  of  “  cipayes  ”  or  “sepoys” — sipah6,  a  soldier. 
But  it  was  not  until  1754  after  some  six  years  of  fight¬ 
ing  of  a  more  or  less  unofficial  nature  that  the  first 
British  regiment,  the  39th  Foot,  which  to  this  day 
carries  the  proud  legend  “  Primus  in  Indis  ”,  landed  in 
Hindustan.  It  is  a  matter  for  national  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  “  our  successes  in  India  were  largely  due  to 
the  fine  qualities  of  our  subordinate  officers  when 
entrusted  with  detached  commands.  This  was  where 
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the  inferiority  of  the  French  showed  itself.  Equal  to 
us  on  other  points  and  our  superiors  in  many,  their 
subordinate  officers  proved  themselves  markedly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  English,  when  confronted  with  unexpected 
difficulties  or  when  acting  independently 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities  conducted  be¬ 
tween  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the  French 
settlers  that  in  1749  Lawrence  attacked  Devicotah. 
The  main  interest  of  this  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  occasion  when  Clive  came  under  Law¬ 
rence’s  notice.  Clive  volunteered  to  lead  the  stormers  j 
but  was  driven  back  and  his  small  party  almost  annihi-  | 
lated.  In  the  following  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
peace  between  England  and  France  had  been  esta-  | 
blished  in  Europe,  the  English  and  French  in  India 
took  opposite  sides  on  the  questions  of  the  choice  of 
rulers  for  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  and  hostilities 
soon  began.  The  story  of  the  fighting  around 
Trichinopoly  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  complex 
of  the  many  intricate  phases  of  our  Indian  wars  and 
may  be  profitably  studied  with  the  aid  of  Colonel 
Biddulph’s  map.  The  main  point  which  will  strike 
the  military  reader  of  to-day  is  that  the  momentous 
struggles  of  1748-59,  in  which  victory  alternately  in¬ 
clined  to  the  French  and  British,  was  carried  out  by 
a  force  the  average  strength  of  which  consisted  not 
uncommonly  of  but  half  a  battalion  of  British  infantry 
with  a  couple  of  weak  brigades  of  sepoy  infantry  and 
perhaps  a  division  of  irregular  native  cavalry.  It  is 
noticeable  that  so  far  back  as  1752,  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  sepoys  who  proved  unfaithful  to  their  flag 
was  that  of  being  blown  from  guns.  Colonel  Biddulph 
summarises  the  final  results  of  the  fighting  around 
Trichinopoly.  “The  services  Lawrence  rendered  his 
country  in  1752  and  1753  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

.  .  .  Had  Dupleix  triumphed  at  Trichinopoly,  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  English  from  Madras  and  Fort  St. 
David  would  have  quickly  followed.  Lawrence’s  vic¬ 
tories  turned  the  scale  and  brought  about  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Dupleix  in  whom  France  lost  the  services 
of  the  ablest  statesman  she  ever  sent  to  India.” 

Lawrence’s  crowning  service  was  his  conduct  of  the 
defence  of  Madras  in  1759  when  Count  Lally  Tollendal 
occupied  the  town  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort.  This 
siege,  “  the  most  notable  that  had  yet  occurred  in  India 
and  the  last  serious  bid  for  an  Eastern  empire  by  the 
French”,  ended  in  consequence  of  an  East  Indiaman 
running  the  French  blockade  and  bringing  in  supplies, 
upon  which  Lally  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated. 
Lawrence  would  appear  to  have  been  a  good  tactician, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether,  with  larger  opportunities, 
he  would  not  equally  have  shone  as  a  strategist.  That 
“the  armies  he  led  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
issues  they  decided  ”  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  read  ! 
this  interesting  story. 


THE  PILGRIM  AS  SPECTATOR. 

“The  Romance  of  Religion.”  By  Olive  Vivian  and 
Herbert  Vivian.  London  :  Pearson.  1902.  6s. 

IN  “  The  Romance  of  Religion  ”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian 
have  written  a  book  which  has  this  advantage  over 
most  books  of  travel-sketches  :  it  is  constructed  on  a 
definite  plan,  it  has  a  unity  of  its  own.  We  read  about 
Montserrat,  Valcourt  (not  Verlaine’s 

“  Houblons  et  vignes, 

Feuilles  et  fleurs, 

Tentes  insignes 
Des  francs  buveurs  !  ”) 

the  Sierra  Morena,  Venice,  Roc-Amadour,  Ghent, 
Constantinople,  and  instead  of  feeling  that  we  are 
reading  a  traveller’s  note-book,  just  as  it  stands,  we  feel 
that  a  new  kind  of  pilgrim,  the  pilgrim  as  spectator,  is 
recounting  to  us  the  stations  of  his  pilgrimage.  The 
book  is  written  simply,  dispassionately,  with  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  the  charm  of  every  ritual  through  which 
men  have  approached  God.  Mr.  Vivian  respects  equally  j 
the  silence  of  La  Trappe  and  the  howl  of  the  dervishes  at 
Scutari.  He  condemns  only  the  unthankful  religion  of  the 
Puritan,  the  religion  without  a  ritual;  “  the  bibliolaters, 
who  make  an  idol  of  the  law  of  Moses — of  the  Testa¬ 
ment  or  the  Koran,  worshipping  the  letter  and  killing 


the  spirit ;  the  Iconoclasts,  whose  handiwork  may  still 
be  observed  in  many  a  noble  fane,  in  England,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  at  Stambul  ;  the  enemies  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  incense,  banners,  processions,  and  every 
ceremonial  adjunct  to  devotion  ;  the  vulgarisers  of  reli¬ 
gion,  who  will  suffer  nothing  which  their  low  intellects 
cannot  understand  :  in  a  word,  the  materialists.”  It 
is  for  materialism  that  the  Protestant  has  often  con¬ 
demned  the  Catholic,  forgetting  that  the  influence  of 
beauty  can  never  be  a  materialising  influence.  The 
gilt  crown  over  the  head  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Pieta 
in  S.  Peter’s  is  materialising,  and  shows  us  how 
easily  taste  can  go  wrong,  in  religion  as  in  other 
matters  ;  but  the  presence  of  a  masterpiece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  a  church  is  a  genuinely  devout  “  adjunct  to 
devotion  ”.  And  all  those  images  of  doubtful  beauty, 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  tell  us  about,  the  Bambino, 
the  black  Virgin  of  the  Atocha,  have  they  not  all  a 
certain  symbolic  beauty,  at  least,  which  has  come 
into  them  from  the  devout  eyes  that  have  seen  so  much 
grace  and  healing  in  them  ? 

The  writing  of  this  book  is  remarkable  for  its  careful 
lack  of  picturesqueness.  To  paint  with  words  is  one 
of  the  rarest  arts  in  the  world ;  only  a  few  writers, 
Fromentin,  Gautier,  Ruskin,  for  instance,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it  ;  and  of  these  only  Fromentin  says  exactly 
what  he  sees,  exactly  as  he  sees  it.  Even  Flaubert 
will  sometimes  prefer  a  rhythm  to  the  contour  of 
nature  ;  the  truth  of  Goncourt  will  depend  on  the 
state  of  his  nerves  at  the  moment.  In  Pierre  Loti 
we  see  all  the  danger  of  picturesque  writing.  He 
seems  to  see  with  a  retina  already  stained  with 
colours  ;  he  sees  nature  all  in  spots  and  flashes, 
as  we  see  pictures  in  a  cinematograph.  And  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  cultivate  fever  in  place  of  truthful 
observation.  Read  a  description  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett,  and  then  look,  if  you  can,  at  the  thing  itself. 
You  will  see  that  no  complete  picture  has  been  brought 
before  your  eyes,  but  only  a  distracting  series  ot 
detached  comments  on  the  picture.  It  is  with  actual 
relief,  then,  that  we  find  a  book  which  sets  out  to  tell 
us  of  many  strange  places  and  customs,  and  which  tells 
us  of  these  things  without  fatiguing  our  eyes.  Every 
chapter  is  carefully  written,  it  is  written  from  personal 
observation,  and  the  personal  observation  is  completed 
by  a  plain  statement  of  all  that  needs  to  be  known  in 
connexion  with  the  subject.  There  are  many  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  the  music  sung  by  the  Seises  in  their  dance 
before  the  high  altar  at  Seville  is  printed  for  the  first 
time. 


“THE  VELVET  GLOVE”  AND  OTHER 
NOVELS. 

“  The  Velvet  Glove.”  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  London  : 

Smith,  Elder.  1901.  65-. 

In  the  wake  of  Caine,  Crockett,  Corelli  and  Co. 
comes  Mr.  Merriman  with  a  vulgar  tract,  which 
appeals  to  long  ears  by  a  discord  of  improbable  sen¬ 
sation.  His  story  is  so  dull  and  incoherent  that  it 
will  not  beguile  many ;  his  dissertations  are  imbued 
with  so  much  prejudice  that  they  are  only  offensive 
and  in  no  way  dangerous.  He  is  evidently  not  a 
well-informed  man,  but  he  appears  to  have  secured 
some  cheap  encyclopaedia  and  he  has  a  certain  knack 
of  distorting  superficial  knowledge.  All  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  redolent  of  gazetteers,  and  his  opinions- 
have  been  bought  ready-made  in  the  bankrupt  stock 
of  religious  iconoclasts.  By  “the  velvet  glove” 
he  means  the  craft  of  those  imaginary  Jesuits  who  are 
employed  as  bogeys  to  terrify  grown-up  children.  He 
attacks  these  creations  of  prejudice  with  a  rancour 
that  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  coarse. 
Again  and  again  he  pauses  in  his  narrative  to  study  his- 
encyclopaedia  and  recite  all  the  well-worn  stories  of 
stabs  and  poison,  falsehood  and  treachery.  He  cannot 
even  mention  that  S.  Ignatius  was  wounded  at 
Pampeluna  without  adding  parenthetically  :  “  wounded, 
alas!  and  not  killed”.  That  the  Jesuits  have  a  dark 
side  we  know,  but  it  is  miserable  blindness  never  to  see 
any  other  side  ;  and  to  blacken  that  which  is  already 
dark  is  paltry  malice.  The  inaccuracy  and  ignorance 
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traceable  in  nearly  every  word  concerning  Russia  in 
Mr.  Merriman’s  best  book,  “  The  Sowers  ”,  would  have 
prepared  his  readers  tor  this  version  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Mr.  Merriman  is  nearly  as  virulent  when  he 
finds  occasion  to  mention  the  Roman  Church.  We 
are  told  of  a  “  man,  who  had  the  air  of  a  murderer 
(or  a  Spanish  Cathedral  chorister)  ”  ;  to  give  money 
to  the  Church  “  meant  that  it  would  be  spent  for 
the  propagation  of  ignorance  and  superstition”; 
“  latter-day  miracles  are  nearly  always  performed  at  or 
near  popular  health  resorts  ” ;  our  Lady  of  Montserrat 
“  selected  this  spot  for  its  shrine  by  jibbing  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  a  bishop  ”  ;  and  so  forth.  Even  when 
he  is  not  controversial,  Mr.  Merriman  generally  con¬ 
trives  to  irritate  by  his  inept  and  vulgar  observations. 
Here  is  one  of  his  typically  shallow  aphorisms  :  “  we 
all  find  at  length  that  the  nursery  carpet  is  not  the 
world  ”.  And  sometimes  the  epigrams,  on  which  he 
plumes  himself,  are  not  even  intelligible  :  the  death  of 
the  heroine’s  father  “  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment  than  a  sorrow.  Her  heart  is  young  ;  and 
disappointment  is  the  sorrow  of  the  young”.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  This  heroine  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  sprightly  and  fascinating,  but  the  author’s  version  of 
a  Spanish  nobleman’s  daughter  has  the  soul  of  an 
English  suburban  miss.  The  hero  is  intended  to  be 
strong,  but  is  only  rough.  The  English  is  slip-shod  : — 
we  read  “to  try  and  understand”,  “from  whence”, 
“to  quietly  relinquish”;  pronouns  are  employed  in¬ 
coherently  ;  and  a  man  guilty  of  calumny  is  called  a  cul- 
minator.  As  a  variety,  the  narrative  is  interlarded  with 
such  simple  phrases  as  “  faute  de  mieux”,  “  ddja  ” 
(sic)  “  quelquechose  ”,  and  “  pieces :’  (sic)  “  de  convic¬ 
tion  ”.  The  last  chapter  is  very  coarse  and  prurient, 
and  never  for  a  moment  entertaining. 

“  Lepidus  the  Centurion  :  a  Roman  of  To-day.”  By 

Edwin  Lester  Arnold.  London  :  Cassell.  1901. 

6s. 

The  promise  afforded  by  the  opening  of  this  story  is 
not  long  sustained.  Mr.  Arnold  had  a  happy,  if  not 
altogether  novel  idea  in  awaking  a  Roman  centurion, 
endowing  him  with  part  of  a  modern  Englishman’s 
personality,  and  letting  him  loose  upon  a  twentieth- 
century  country-house.  In  the  hands  of  a  master,  this 
plot  would  have  lent  itself  to  philosophic  comparisons, 
dramatic  situations  or  screaming  farce.  But  “Mr. 
Lepidus  ”  is  so  quick  to  talk  slang  and  assimilate  the 
commonplace  of  to-day  that,  beyond  a  certain  barbaric 
pluck  and  irresponsibility,  he  soon  comes  to  resemble 
the  average  young  gentleman  ;  the  author’s  attempts 
to  impart  excitement  are  heavily  laboured  ;  and  the 
humour  must  be  classified  as  cheap.  None  of  his 
puppets  are  natural  or  alive,  and  his  atmosphere  is 
usually  that  of  a  smug  upper  servant.  His  taste  may 
be  measured  by  the  following  incident :  the  narrator 
is  on  his  way  to  bed  ;  outside  his  sweetheart’s  door  he 
espies  “two  pairs  of  boots,  a  man’s  heavy  foot-gear, 
soiled  with  a  day’s  tramping,  and  a  woman’s  ” ;  he 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heavy  foot-gear 
belongs  to  Lepidus,  now  his  rival ;  he  draws  his 
mother’s  attention  to  this;  she  cries  “  For  shame!” 
and  explains  that  Miss  Smith  has  changed  her  room, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullens.  The 
style,  too,  is  vulgar  and  altogether  we  must  lament  a 
general  degeneracy  since  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  “  Phra  the 
Phoenician,”  which  was  at  least  interesting. 

“  Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir.”  By  Zack.  London  : 

Methuen.  1901.  63-. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  told  by  a  country 
lout  of  incidents  in  the  village  life  of  Dunstable  Weir. 
It  is  hard  to  choose  the  best  tale  for  each  is  good  of 
its  kind.  Throughout  them  the  author  most  con¬ 
sistently  sees  through  the  eyes  and  comments  with 
the  intelligence  of  a  slow,  shrewd  rustic.  There  is  a 
strange  absence  of  humour,  and  a  slight  flavour  of 
cynicism  together  with  a  somewhat  far-reaching  and 
minute  observation  of  human  weaknesses  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  a  semi-developed  mind.  And  we  are 
most  grateful  of  all  for  the  true  sense  of  art,  which, 
scorning  poetic  justice  and  such  romantic  fare,  keeps 
sternly  to  the  probability  of  each  story. 


“The  Benefactress.”  By  the  Author  of  “Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden  ”.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1901.  6s. 

Memories  of  pleasant  hours  spent  with  Elizabeth  in 
her  German  garden  assure  a  welcome  to  this  new  work 
from  the  same  pen.  Once  more  we  are  delighted  with 
strikingly  true  descriptions  of  German  life  and  in  many 
chapters  the  humour  is  irresistible.  Unfortunately,  the 
hand  of  the  amateur  shows  itself  in  the  hasty  construc¬ 
tion  and  obvious  padding,  which  are  so  disappointing. 
But,  beyond  criticism,  is  the  charm  of  this  authoress’s 
thoughts,  which,  like  an  old-fashioned  pot-pourri,  carry 
with  them  the  fragrant  remembrance  of  roses  and 
summer  and  pine-trees  warm  with  the  sun. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Wanderings  in  Three  Continents.”  By  the  late  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton.  London  :  Hutchinson.  1901.  163.  net. 

These  sketches  by  a  bold  and  versatile  man  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  many  who  are  interested  in  travel  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  One  of  the  chapters,  called  “To  the  Heart  of 
Africa”,  describes  the  first  visit  ever  paid  by  a  European,  we 
are  reminded  in  a  footnote,  to  the  great  Tanganyika— in  1858. 
Sir  Richard  Burton’s  companion  on  this  expedition  was  Captain 
Speke  who  acted  as  second  in  command.  He  writes  :  “  My 
subsequent  dispute  with  Speke  is  well  known,  and  I  will  not 
refer  to  it  here.  I  took  him  with  me  out  of  pure  good  nature, 
for,  as  he  had  suffered  with  me  in  purse  and  person  at  Berbera 
the  year  before  I  thought  it  only  just  to  offer  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  an  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  unknown 
regions  of  Central  Africa.”  “  Pure  good  nature  ”  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  thing  a  traveller  should  credit  himself  with  thus: 
but  then  excessive  modesty  has  not  always  characterised 
African  travellers  :  Sir  Richard  at  any  rate  compares  in  this 
respect  not  ill  with  one  or  two  explorers  of  our  own  day.  These 
sketches  are  edited  by  Mr.  Wilkins  who  informs  us  that  he  has 
been  “  encouraged  to  give  them  to  the  world  ”  by  reason  of 
the  success  of  an  earlier  instalment.  He  says  that  he  has 
“  filled  in  a  word  here  and  there  where  the  notes  were  too 
sketchy  ”.  The  book  is  rather  highly  priced,  surely,  at  sixteen 
shillings  net. 

“  Central  and  South  America.”  By  A.  H.  Keane.  Stanford’s 
Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.  London  :  E. 
Stanford.  1901. 

“  A  Geography  of  South  America.”  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  London  : 
Black.  1901. 

These  works  are  widely  different  in  aim  but  are  both 
admirable  in  their  kind.  Mr.  Lyde’s  is  a  primer  but  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  cleverly  compressed  without  the 
sacrifice  of  clearness.  The  writer  might  perhaps  have  devoted 
somewhat  more  space  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent  for 
therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  great  problem  which  will  puzzle  and 
perhaps  convulse  the  world  in  the  present  century.  This  is 
also  the  only  serious  deficiency  which  we  have  noticed  in  Mr. 
Keane’s  much  larger  and  more  elaborate  volume.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  writer  by  any  means  omits  to  deal  with  the 
various  populations  and  their  elements  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
point  out  quite  so  clearly  as  he  might  the  extremely  mixed 
character  of  even  the  governing  classes  in  the  South  American 
States.  This  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  furnished 
with  most  admirable  maps  which  is  indeed  what  we  should  but 
have  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  publisher.  While 
this  volume  deals  with  the  independent  States  of  the  Southern 
Continent,  a  second  part  will  be  devoted  to  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  European  Colonies  in  South  America. 

“A  Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.”  By  J.  C.  Schwab.  London  :  Edward 
Arnold;  New  York:  Scribner.  1901.  10j.6ff.net. 

We  have  in  this  volume  another  of  those  careful  and  in 
telligent  works  with  which  the  American  school  of  modern 
historians  is  enriching  the  records  of  their  own  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  book  is  economic  rather  than  historic  in 
scope  for  it  deals  with  nothing  beyond  the  subjects  which  its 
title  indicates.  Immense  care  and  industry  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  Professor  Schwab  in  the  amassing  of  material  for 
this  purpose,  a  labour  of  great  difficulty  as  so  little  documentary 
evidence  remains  which  is  easily  accessible.  The  circle  of 
readers  to  which  such  a  book  can  appeal  must  be  very  limited 
but  they  will  recognise  it  as  a  masterly  essay  on  an  obscure 
subject.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  bi-centennial  publications 
issued  by  Yale  University  which  may  be  congratulated  on  its- 
production. 

“  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.”  Edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart.  Vol.  IV.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1901.  8j.  6 ff.  net. 

We  have  already  commended  highly  the  design  and  execution 
of  this  work.  The  fourth  volume  1845-1900  brings  it  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  extracts  which  compose  it  relate  principally 
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to  the  preliminaries  and  conduct  of  the  Civil  War.  Those 
relating  to  later  times  appear  to  be  well  selected  on  the 
whole.  We  observe  that  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard,  the 
editor,  in  giving  Mr.  Olney’s  despatch  in  the  Venezuelan 
dispute,  rightly  heads  it  “The  Olney  Doctrine”  thus 
differentiating  it  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  which  it 
was  rather  the  gross  exaggeration  than  the  inevitable  sequel. 
The  editor  need  not  have  apologised  for  inserting  some  sane 
and  wholesome  essays  of  his  own  on  the  future  development  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  volume  contains  a  well-arranged 
index  to  the  whole  series. 

“  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron  :  Letters  and  Journals.”  Vol.  VI- 
London :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

This  volume  contains  the  correspondence,  &c.  of  Byron 
during  the  Missolonghi  period,  and  there  are  various  interesting- 
appendices,  dealing  among  other  matters  with  the  quarrel 
between  Byron  and  Southey,  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821-24, 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  Byron.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
notice  that  some  of  the  references  to  Trelawny,  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  Prothero,  makes,  have  aroused  indignation  in  some  quarters. 
Byron  himself  as  well  as  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Shelley  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Trelawny.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Prothero  does 
full  justice  to  Trelawny’s  “Recollections”  as  the  following 
admirable  passage  shows  :  “  He  was  daily  in  the  company 
of  Shelley  and  Byron,  of  whom  he  has  painted  pictures  which 
are  incomparably  fresh  and  vivid.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man 
who  saw  with  the  eye  of  genius,  and  described  with  the  direct 
force  of  the  natural,  but  unconscious  artist.” 

“The  Beginnings  of  Poetry.”  By  Francis  B.  Gummere.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901.  12J.  6 d.  net. 

Mr.  Gummere,  who  is  Professor  of  English  in  Haverford 
College,  has  clearly  given  much  thought  and  labour  to  this  work. 
“Rhythm  as  the  Essential  Fact  of  Poetry”  is  a  suggestive 
chapter,  but  Mr.  Gummere  is  rather  long-winded  and  tedious 
at  times.  We  regret  he  did  not  compress  what  he  had  to  say 
into  half  the  space  he  actually  occupies.  Prose  in  poetic  form 
is  no  more  to  the  liking  of  Mr.  Gummere  than  poetry  in  prose. 
He  thinks — but  we  cannot  say  his  reasons  for  thinking  thus 
are  conclusive — Walter  Pater,  Maeterlinck  and  D’Annunzio 
will  not  last.  They  have  set  up  “a  new  euphemism  of  no  real 
promise  and  permanence.  When  the  balance  is  struck,  these 
writers  will  perhaps  take  a  place  in  prose  analogous,  even  if 
in  a  contrary  spirit,  to  the  place  of  Swift  in  verse”. 

“A  Gift  Book  for  the  Home.”  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901.  8j. 

Hitherto  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  figured  only  on 
serious  works  intended  for  students.  The  present  Duke  has 
other  views.  This  book,  described  as  a  gift  for  the  home,  is 
serious  enough  in  all  conscience  :  it  tells  the  story  of  Our  Lord 
in  undistinguished  verse,  printed  on  glossy  paper,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  ordinary  reproductions  of  well-known  pictures  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  appeal  to  the  student.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  seems  to  be  drifting  into  competition  with  the  cheap 
bookmakers  who  are  the  unwelcome  product  of  modern  popular 
education. 

“  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Cutts.  London  :  Virtue.  1902.  ys.  6 d. 

This  work,  whilst  neither  possessing  nor  affecting  any  literary 
graces,  is  a  really  delightful  gossip  about  chivalry,  knight- 
errants,  armour,  jousts,  pilgrims,  monks  and  monasteries,  mer¬ 
chants  and  merchant  guilds.  We  have  not  often  dipped  into  a 
pleasanter  book  of  the  kind,  and  we  believe  moreover  that  it  is 
sound  as  well  as  readable  throughout.  Mr.  Cutts’  archaeo¬ 
logical  researches  in  Essex  and  elsewhere  have  been  very 
thorough,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them.  We  hope  this 
book  will  be  widely  read. 

“The  Ballad  of  the  Rook.”  By  G.  W.  With  Illustrations  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham.  London  :  Smith,  Elder. 
1901.  1  or.  net. 

This  is  the  song  of  a  rook  who  was  so  grateful  for  the  food 
which  the  kind  folk  of  Clouds  House  ptovided  for  him  and  his 
in  bad  times  that  he  would  not  follow  the  rest  of  his  fellows 
when  they  departed  at  the  end  of  winter,  but  stayed,  got  a 
mate,  and  built  his  nest  in  a  tree  in  the  park.  It  is  pleasant. 
The  illustrations  are  bold  and  rather  effective.  “  G.  W.” 
stands  possibly  for  George  Wyndham. 

“The  Genealogist.”  New  series,  Vol.  XVII.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock.  1901. 

1  his  volume  contains  four  parts  bound  together  with  a  table 
of  contents  and  general  index.  There  are  as  usual  a  few  critical 
articles  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  and  others  ;  and  family  histories 
continued  from  part  to  part.  If  the  editor  takes  the  trouble  to 
compile  a  volume,  it  would  not  add  much  to  his  labour  if  he 
combined  these  continued  stories.  It  is  also  rather  troublesome 
to  search  Vol.  XVI.  for  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Wrottesleys  of  Wrottesley- — an  appendix  to  the  work. 
“  The  Genealogist  ”  is  the  best  of  the  magazines  devoted  to  its 
subject,  and  this  volume  contains  original  matter  such  as  the 
“  Charters  of  the  Priory  of  Sempringham”. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Le  Creature  Sovrane.  By  Adolfo  Padovan.  Milan  :  Hoepli. 
1901.  Lire  3. 

We  reviewed  the  author’s  “  Sons  of  Glory”  more  than  a  year 
ago  (27  October,  1900),  and  in  his  “  Sovereign  Beings  ”  the  high- 
pitched  note  of  adulation  of  everybody  and  everything  which  we 
noted  in  the  earlier  work,  shows  no  signs  of  diminution.  It  is 
no  doubt  an  enviable  frame  of  mind,  and  the  incorruptible 
critic  feels  almost  mean  in  suggesting  that  the  book  is  wanting 
in  discrimination  and  judgment.  Such  is  the  case  however. 

|  We  like  the  author  and  do  not  care  for  his  book,  but  that  is 
1  already  much  when  it  is  often  impossible  to  like  either  the  one  or 
!  the  other.  As  an  instance  of  an  utter  want  of  discernment  and 
understanding,  he  couples  together  in  turgid  periods  Mahomet 
and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  as  “sovereign  beings  ”  among  the 
prophets  and  Saints,  as  “sovereign  beings”  who  had  felt  to  the 
full  all  the  force  of  “  great  joy”.  Accuracy  is  never  a  strong 
point  in  a  perfervid  mind,  and  in  the  tlf-ee  pages  devoted  to 
S.  Francis  we  note  as  many  errors  of  fact,  all  suggesting  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  subject.  (1)  S.  Francis  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  leaving  La  Verna  the  day  after  he  received  the  Stig¬ 
mata  :  his  departure  was  really  a  fortnight  later  :  (2)  he  is 
represented  as  uttering  his  final  farewell  to  La  Verna  on  the 
mountain  itself  and  on  1 5  September  ;  it  was  really  spoken  on 
the  Montarcoppa  road  at  the  point  where  La  Verna  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  on  30  September,  1224  :  (3)  he  is  represented  as  ceasing 
to  say  Office  for  a  week  in  the  delight  caused  him  by  his 
“  Cantico  del  Sole”,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  supposing 
that  the  humble  Saint  preferred  his  own  compositions  to  the 
Psalter — the  mere  statement  of  such  a  fact  shows  an  utter 
want  of  knowledge  of  his  character.  But  all  the  while  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  author  means  no  harm  to  anyone,  and 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  like  his  book  better. 

Montenero :  Guida  Storico-A rtistico- Descrittiva.  By  Pietro 
Vigo.  Livorno  :  Fabbreschi.  1902.  Lire  3.50. 

We  are  glad  of  the  chance  circumstance  which  has  brought 
this  book  under  our  notice.  Montenero  is  a  village  set  upon 
a  pleasant  hill  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Leghorn.  It  enjoys 
an  Italian,  and  more  especially  a  Tuscan  celebrity,  as  having 
within  its  church  a  wonder-working  picture  of  the  Madonna  of 
Byzantine  workmanship.  Tothe  world  in  general,  and  especially 
|  to  the  English  literary  world,  Montenero  is  known  as  the  resi- 
I  dence  of  George,  Lord  Byron,  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer 
|  of  1S22.  He  would  have  stayed  longer,  no  doubt,  in  that  quite 
1  enchanting  sojourn,  had  not  his  friends,  the  Gambas  (the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  nee  Gamba,  was  of  his  household  here)  been 
“moved  on”  by  Grand  Ducal  order.  But  this  book  has  a 
1  special  significance,  a  peculiar  lesson  of  its  own.  It  is  inspired 
;  entirely  by  the  wonder-working  picture,  and  yet  the  mass  of 
|  historic  information  which  its  530  pages  contain  is  of  the 
J  highest  interest  and  importance.  It  at  once  occurs  to  us — and 
!  here  the  lesson — that  if  only  every  shrine  in  Italy  could  find  an 
equally  loving  and  learned  and  wide-mincled  historian,  inspired 
by  the  two  main  nerves  of  religion  and  research,  what  a  store¬ 
house  of  strange  and  striking  information  would  be  got  together. 
It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  make  plain  to  the  plain 
English  reader,  but  the  miracle  picture  or  image  of  a  place  in 
Italy  acts  as  a  magnet  which  attracts  around  it  all  the  domestic, 

;  political  and  religious  history  of  the  town  or  village.  The  fact 
j  that  the  present  volume  tells  us  of  people  so  removed  from 
miracle  pictures  as  “Giorgio,  Lord  Byron”,  “Shelley  Percy 
Bysshe”  and  “  Tobia  Smollett”,  is  proof  positive  of  our  conten¬ 
tion.  Professor  Vigo’s  book,  valuable  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  even 
more  valuable  as  a  model  which  other  learned  professors,  resi¬ 
dent  near  yet  other  shrines,  might  embrace  and  adopt  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  traveller  in  general  and  of  local  historical 
knowledge  in  particular. 

Storia  e  Fisiologia  dell ’  Arte  di  Ridere.  By  Tullo  Massarani. 
Vol.  III.  Milan  :  Ploepli.  1902.  Lire  6.50. 

See  the  Saturday  Review  of  18  August,  1900,  and  27  April, 
1901,  for  notices  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  this  work.  Vol.  III. 
deals  with  the  modern  world,  and  our  author  is  as  advanced 
and  as  erudite  as  ever.  He  has  evidently  a  great  admiration 
for  English  institutions,  social  and  religious  :  like  Goethe, 
whom  he  quotes,  the  example  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  induces 
him  to  advocate  a  married  clergy.  The  example  seems  to  us 
somewhat  oddly  chosen  as  all  the  Vicar’s  troubles  came  from 
his  family,  and  surely  constitute  something  of  an  argument  for 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  We  know  that  even  the  worthy 
Vicar  at  least  “  maintained  with  Whiston”  that  “it  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  to  take  a  second”.  But  this  writer  on  the  art  of 
|  laughter,  in  spite  of  his  excellent  qualities,  has  no  great  sense 
of  humour.  He  has  great  erudition,  however ;  his  book  is 
comprehensive ;  his  style  genial  and  pleasant  ;  and  he  is 
flatteringly  full  of  appreciation  for  English  writers. 

Canti  Popolari  Toscani.  Scelti  e  annotati  da  Giovanni 
Giannini.  Florence :  Barbera.  1902.  Lire  2.25. 

We  are  grateful  to  Signor  Barbera  for  having  added  to  his 
delightful  dumpy  “Diamante”  collection,  a  volume  of  the 
j  popular  songs  of  Tuscany.  The  part  of  Tuscany  in  which  the 
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song  prevails  is  indicated  in  every  case,  and  Signor  Giannini 
has  added  a  sufficiency  of  explanatory  notes.  The  Tuscan 
character  shows  nowhere  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
songs  of  its  people,  which  breathe,  in  the  unostentatious 
manner  of  the  country,  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  affection, 
and  we  commend  the  Tuscan  popular  songs  to  those  who 
would  rightly  comprehend  the  popular  Tuscan  temperament. 

Le  Battaglie  per  la  Vita.  By  Gustavo  Strafforello.  Milan: 

Hoepli.  1902.  Lire  3.50. 

Quite  a  vade-mecum  for  the  mediocre.  Every  anecdote  has 
its  moral,  and  the  author’s  advice  soars  above  all  reproach  :  as 
for  instance,  choose  the  profession  for  which  you  are  most 
fitted  ;  when  you  have  fixed  upon  your  end  and  aim  stick  to  it ; 
if  you  have  attained  to  the  lowest  post  in  a  government  office, 
don’t  begin  the  first  day  by  advising  your  superiors,  &c.  &c. 
Such  maxims  are  irreproachable,  and  we  suppose  there  are 
persons  who  need  to  learn  them  by  rote. 

Antonio  Salvotti  c  1  Proccssi  del  Ventuno.  By  Alessandro 

Luzio.  Rome  :  Societk  Editrice  Dante  Alighieri.  1901. 

Lire  3. 

This  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  an 
■early  phase  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  The  Italian  Revolution 
is  still  generally  presented  to  us  in  all  the  garish  gilt  and  tinsel 
of  high-flown  revolutionary  sentiment  as  an  epopee  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Italy  has  been  able  with  something  of  her  ancient 
cunning,  nay  let  us  be  just  and  say  with  all  her  unparalleled 
power  of  exciting  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  to  impress 
on  the  world  in  general  her  own  view  of  a  far-reaching 
domestic  event.  But  it  is  not  a  true  view,  and  the  view  is 
destined  to  die  at  home  and  abroad.  Englishmen  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  view  about  their  religious  “  reformation”  ;  it 
has  taken  300  years  to  strip  the  gilt  and  tinsel  of  that  view  and 
lay  bare  the  chief  actors’  motives.  Italy  is  having  a  like  experi¬ 
ence  with  regard  to  her  political  revolution,  but  she  will  not  need 
to  wait  300  years  ere  the  true  view  become  known.  “  Monsieur 
ie  Comte”,  cries  the  far-seeing  Joseph  de  Maistre  in  speaking 
of  the  French  Revolution,  “  il  y  a  maintenant  un  grand  secret 
europeen  h  mettre  dans  tout  son  jour  ;  e’est  Part  avec  lequel  les 
novateurs  ont  su  .  .  .  mettre  la  gloire  et  l’honneur  du  cote  des 
idees  nouvelles  et  le  ridicule  du  cote  des  vieilles  maximes  ”. 
The  process  of  unveiling  has  begun  in  Italy.  The  present  book 
is  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  deals  with  the  trial  of  Silvio 
Pellico  and  his  friends  ;  it  deals,  above  all,  with  their  stern  but 
just  judge,  the  Barone  Antonio  Salvotti  a  Venetian,  who  rightly 
or  wrongly,  served  Austria  because  he  found  his  country  in 
possession  of  the  Austrians.  Salvotti’s  name  became  a  by¬ 
word  among  Italian  conspirators;  he  was  a  species  of  Judge 
Jeffreys  to  them.  We  have  tried  to  whitewash  Jeffreys  :  Sal¬ 
votti  should  never  have  been  painted  black.  And  the  present 
book  proves  it  to  the  hilt.  The  letters  of  Silvio  Pellico  and 
others  to  the  judge  whose  duty  it  was  to  judge  them,  show  that 
they  admired  and  respected  him,  and  that  they  were  very 
properly  grateful  to  him  for  many  an  act  of  human  kindness 
before  the  final  sentence.  In  a  word  Salvotti  suddenly  stands 
before  us  as  one  of  the  highest  types  of  last  century’s  Italians  ; 
there  must  be  many  another  such  awaiting  vindication  from  the 
hasty  judgment  of  a  turbulent  age.  The  book  is  enriched  by 
two  portraits  which  fully  bear  out  Salvotti’s  reputation  for  great 
physical  beauty. 

Hoepli  Manuals  : 

(1)  II  Canto  nel  suo  Meccanismo.  By  Paolo  Guetta.  With 

Illustrations.  Milan.  1902.  Lire  2.50. 

Treats  of  the  mechanism  and  physiology  of  the  art  of 
singing.  The  publisher  claims  that  it  “is  the  most  complete, 
( Continued  on  page  786.) 
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the  most  practical,  and  the  most  scientific  book  of  the  kind  yet 
published”.  That  may  be  so,  and  we  confess  to  having  the 
highest  respect  for  this  publisher’s  opinion,  but  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  being  sufficiently  scientific  to  judge  whether  it  merits 
quite  such  an  exalted  eulogy.  In  any  case  it  is  sure  to  be 
valuable. 

(2)  Storia  if  Inghilterra.  [Del  Dott.  G.  Bragagnolo.  Milan. 

1903.  Lire  3. 

Treats  of  the  history  of  the  British  Isles  from  an  “  eth 
preistorica”  down  to  the  Boer  war  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Even  “Edward  VII.”  is  included  in  the  Genealogical 
tables :  these  manuals  are  nothing  if  not  up-to-date.  It 
compares  very  favourably  with  English  text-books  of  a  similar 
size  and  object,  but  stumbles  a  little  over  our  insuperably  intri¬ 
cate  system  of  titles,  as  foreigners  seem  to  find  it.  The  book 
is  a  significant  object-lesson  in  this  respect  :  that  whereas 
certain  modern  Italians  like  the  present  author,  have  “  emanci¬ 
pated”  themselves  so  far  as  to  accept  the  once  ultra-Protestant 
view  of  English  history,  Englishmen  have  long  since  left  that 
view  far  behind,  and  are  busily  engaged  upon  re-writing  their 
history  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  old-fashioned  Italian 
view  of  it.  But  that  is  a  profound,  an  intricate,  and  an  elaborate 
matter  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph.  Meanwhile 
we  appreciate  the  sincere  sentiment  of  goodwill  for  us  and  our 
institutions  which  the  little  book  betrays. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  788. 


ESTABLISHED  185!. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customer 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ,,  £1,250,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Depos  ts  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  aDDlication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


Ask  to  see 


Trade  Mark. 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 

2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 

3rd.— Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th. — Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD. 

Para  Mills.  Aston  Cross  Rirmineharn  ;  and  Branches. 


DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORQDYNE. 


THE  OEIGINAL 


OHIOIWAT,  f»TTB 


jh.y  eetfuutfxt 


AMD  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
fften  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  F ever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

icts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen- 
Alll  AnAmiiftir  tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

GHLORODYNE.  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
bpasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


GHLORODYNE 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government' 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  f*%  A  A 

COMFORTING.  M 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

The  INTEREST  due  on  the  1st  January,  1902,  will  be  paid  against  presentation' 
of  COUPON  No.  10  : — 

In  LONDON  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within.  E.C. 

In  JOHANNESBURG  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Eckstein’s  Buildings. 

COUPONS  to  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  PAYS  for  examination,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  London  Office  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  after 
THURSDAY,  the  26th  December,  1901,  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and 
TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order,  ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

16th  December,  1901. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  ^62,035  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  £90  per  cent. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  inten- 

tion  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to  Sell  by  Tender  £62,035  Three 
per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Acts,  1882  and  189  k 

Particulars  of  same,  With  form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  or.' 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday 
the  14th  day  of  January,  1902. 

The  stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £90  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order,  FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices:  709  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E., 

14th  December,  1901. 


9RIENT-PACIFIG  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

|  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOM  BO 

Managers  I  F‘  GREEN  &  CO.  |  Head  Offices : 

managers  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  <  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


2i  December,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

I  HO  ROUGH  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

On  a  fine  ES  I  ATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

l  ull  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  Godfrey 
Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A 


ST.  PAULS 

N  EXAMINATION 

Tuesday,  January 


SCHOOL,  W. 

will  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s 

following  days,  for 


_  School  on  Tuesday,  January  the  14th,  1902,  and 
filling  up  about  FOUR  VACANCIES  on  the  Foundation. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bursar. 


HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
oale.  Racking  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


n^HE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

JL  QU  4RTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 
Applications  for  particulars  are  invited  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
jj  S*  an<^  ot*iers  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,”  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS’ 


Royal  Benevolent  SO  CIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  -  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre- 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  root) 
NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  26s  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  F rench  Literature. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 
Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes* 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 

GILBERT  &  FIELD,  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BOOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 


A  and  F.  DENNY,  Discount  Booksellers,  147  Strand  and  32  Charing  Cross, 
London,  have  just  issued  their  List  of  Books  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Presents.  Also  a  short  Remainder  List.  Post  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
stantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
'idow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
it  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
r  ever)’  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 
Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

6  Suffolk  St.,  Pail  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


CHAMPION  REEF  COLO  MINING. 


HAKLUYT  SOCIETY. 

(PRESIDENT,  SIR  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.). 

The  first  two  volumes  for  1901,  viz.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOLOMON 
ISLANDS  BY  MEND  AN  A,  1568,  edited  by  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  and 
Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  are  now  being  distributed  to  Members  through  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Prospec  uses,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
from  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 

1 15  Earlham  Grove,  Forest  Gate. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZON. 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  precisely. 


HE  Shareholders  in  the  Champion  Reef  Gold 

Mining  Company  of  India  (Limited)  held  their  thirteenth  ordinary 
meeting  on  Wednesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Sir  Charles  Tennant  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  pleasure  again  to  be  able  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  results  which 
had  attended  the  past  year’s  operations.  The  total  production  of  bar  gold  was 
159,86s  ozs.,  which  realised  .£603,71*2.  From  this  the  royalty  paid  to  the  Mysore 
Government  was  deducted,  leaving  >£573,541,  and  other  receipts  for  interest,  &c. 
brought  the  total  income  up  to  ^576, 329.  The  expenditure  on  this  account 
amounted  to  ^242.8 17,  and  the  profit  upon  the  year’s  working  was  >£333,512. 
The  reserves  of  ore  opened  up  in  the  mine  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Hancock, 
the  superintendent,  to  be  165,000  tons,  which  represented  a  small  decrease,  equal  to 
about  5  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  twelve  months  previously.  Mr.  Hancock  ex. 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  reserves  would  be  increased  in  the  current  year.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  he  had  not  taken  into  consideration  any  of  the  ore  standing  below 
the  deepest  levels.  The  Mysore  Government  were  well  forward  with  their  work  in 
connection  with  the  Cauveiy  power  scheme,  and  it  appeared  that  they  would  com¬ 
plete  the  erection  of  the  transmission  plant  within  the  time  promised.  It  would 
necessarily  be  some  time  before  all  the  electric  motors  were  installed.  The  year’s 
working  enabled  the  Board  to  pay  for  the  past  year  dividends  equal  to  125  per  cent, 
per  annum,  following  upon  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  or  over  for  the  four  preceding 
years.  The  current  year  had  been  well  commenced  with  returns  of  13,361  and 
13,379  oz.  of  bar  gold  for  the  months  of  October  and  November  ;  these  were  fully  up 
to  the  monthly  averages  for  last  year,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
similar  satisfactory  results.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  underground  work¬ 
ings  in  the  Champion  Reef  mine  now  extended  to  a  distance  of  over  18  miles,  and 
that  28  tons  or  upwards  of  standard  gold  had  been  returned  from  the  mine  during 
its  comparatively  short  life. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  secending  the  resolution,  said  that  there  was  the  fullest  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  statement  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hancock’s  report, 
that  the  mine  was  looking  far  more  flourishing  than  it  did  at  the  end  of  September, 
1900. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Stevens  proposed  “  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
directors,  managers,  and  staff  in  London  and  to  the  superintendent  and  staff  in 
India  for  the  zeal  and  tn  rgy  they  have  displayed  in  the  company’s  interests  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  sum  of  >£5,000  be  voted  them,  to  be  distributed  among 
them  in  such  a  way  as  the  directors  and  managers  may  see  fit.” 

Sir  Harry  Prendergast,  V.C.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  Chairman  briefly  thanked  the  shareholders  for  the  vote,  assuring  them  that 
the  managers  and  staff,  as  well  as  the  directors,  felt  very  grateful  indeed  for  this 
renewal  of  their  confidence. 


“BECKY  SHARP.” 

“  BECKY  SHARP.” 

“  BECKY  SHARP.” 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  BECKY. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — There  will  be  no  Matinee  of  “Reeky  Sharp”  on 
December  21,  or  Evening  performances  of  “  Becky  Sharp  ”  on  December  2r,  23,  24, 
and  25.  “  Becky  Sharp  ’  will  be  resumed  on  December  26  at  8  o'clock  precisely 

and  Every  Evening,  with  full  cast,  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  2  o’cl  »ck. 

Box  Office,  10  to  10.  Doors  open,  7.45.  “  BECKY  SHARP  ”  at  8. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
SPECIAL  MAIINEE,  BOXING  DAY,  Dec.  26,  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.  THE  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  Wednesday  next  at  2.30. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 

EVERY  EVENING, 

FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “OLD  CHINA"  and  “  LES  PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  \V. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Oueens  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 
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TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


TATTY :  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.  By  Peter 

Fraser.  Price  6s. 

Athenaum.—**  Undoubtedly  a  well-written  novel.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  We  commend  the  story  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — ‘‘A  well-written  novel.’ 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch. — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.” 

Vanity  Fair. — “  An  unusually  able  volume . A  creepy,  clever  volume.” 

Truth.  -  “  Exceptionally  clever  and  interesting.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review. — “A  remarkable  novel.” 

Westminster  Gazette.  —  “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carriedout.” 

Western  Morning  News. — “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence.” 

Manchester  Courier. — “The  story  is  powerful  and  interesting.” 

“  MAD  ”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of  open  air 
and  sturdy  constitutions.” 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

LOUIS  WAIN’S  ANNUAL. 


THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  Nothing  pleasanter  could  be  devised.” 

Morning  Advertiser. — “  Thirteen  admirable  little  stories.” 

Sheffield  Independent.  —  “  A  lively,  hearty,  unpretentious  set  of  tales  that  we  have 
enjoyed.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  handful  of  idylls 
of  true  love.” 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — “  Well  told  and  pathetic.” 

THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 


ANTHONY  TREIIERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Crampton's  Magazine. 


NOTICE! 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 


OF 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

ARC  H.-EO  LOGY. 

The  Gold  of  Ophir  (Professor  A.  II.  Keane).  Stanford.  5$.  net. 

Art. 

Religion  in  Recent  Art  (P.  T.  Forsyth).  Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 
ioa  net. 

The  Madonna  (Adolfo  Venturi).  Burns  and  Oates.  3IA  6 d. 

Biography. 

“The  Westminster  Biographies”:  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman 
(A.  R.  Waller  and  G.  II.  S.  Burrow).  Ivegan  Paul. 

Christmas  Books. 

School  and  Sea  Days  (Alan  Oscar).  Burleigh. 

In  Memory  of  W.  V.  (W.  Canton).  Dent.  3a  6 d.  net. 

Tales  of  Past  Times  (Charles  Perrault.  Temple  Edition).  Dent, 
i a  6i i.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Cambridge  Platonists :  Being  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith  and  Nathanael  Culverwel 
(E.  T.  Campagnac).  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  6s.  6 d. 
net. 

“Blackwood’s  English  Classics”:  —  Scott:  Marmion  (Alexander 
Mackie),  is.  6 d.  ;  “Blackwood’s  Classical  Texts”: — Virgil, 
Georgies  I.  (John  Sergeaunt),  is.  6d.  Blackwood. 

Virgil’s  Hineid,  Book  II.  (M.  T.  Tatham).  Arnold,  is.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

Under  the  Sword  (The  Countess  de  Sulmalla).  Digby,  Long.  6a 
The  Romance  of  an  Emergency  (Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney).  Drane.  6a 
The  Calling  of  the  Weir  (Frederick  Langbridge).  Digby,  Long.  6a 
A  Bid  for  Empire  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).  Digby,  Long.  6a 
A  Parish  Scandal  (Mrs.  Charles  Marshall).  Stock.  6a 
My  Own  Death  (“  Limbo  ”).  Drane.  6s. 

The  New  Americans  (A.  Hodder).  Macmillan.  6a 
Luke  Delmege  (Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan).  Longmans.  6a 

History. 

Year  Books  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  Year  XVII. 

(Edited  and  Translated  by  Luke  Owen  Pike).  Mackie  and  Co. 
The  Early  History  of  Venice  (F.  C.  Hodgson).  Allen.  7a  6 d.  net. 
Palaces,  Prisons,  and  Resting  Places  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Michael 
Myers  Shoemaker).  Virtue.  42s.  net. 

The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Ilarold  Bayley).  Grant  Richards. 
6a  net. 

Types  of  Naval  Officers,  drawn  from  the  History  of  the  British  Navy 
(A.  T.  Mahan).  Sampson  Low.  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Companies  Act,  1900  (Second  Edition.  P.  F.  Simonson). 
Effingham  Wilson.  5.A 

Ruling  Cases  (Robert  Campbell.  Vol.  XXV.).  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
25A  net. 

Natural  History. 

Insect  Life  (J.  11.  Fabre).  Macmillan.  6a 

Scenes  of  Rural  Life  in  Hampshire  among  the  Manors  of  Bramshott 
(W.  W.  Capes).  Macmillan.  8a  6 d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Practical  Chemistry  (R.  Abegg  and  W.  Herz).  Macmillan.  6a 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


THE 

Only  Complete  Editions 


OF 

Charles  Dickenss  Works 


ARE  THOSE  PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD., 

WHO  ARE  THE 


PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  COPYRIGHTS. 


A  FuiS  Detailed  Catalogue, 

CONTAINING 


PARTICULARS  RESPECTING 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TEXTS 

OF  EACH  EDITION 


Will  be  sent  on  application,  together  with  a  Pamphlet,  entitled 


CHARLES 

DICKENS: 


Some  Notes  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  with 
8  Portraits  and  37  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles 
of  his  Handwriting  and  Autographs. 


Prices :  Complete  Sets  from  £1  Is.  to  £10  4s. ; 
Single  Volumes  from  Is.  to  6s.  each. 


London:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Dangers  of  Spiritualism  (By  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research).  Sands.  2a  6 d. 

On  the  Composition  of  Dutch  Butter  (J.  J.  L.  van  Ryn).  Bailliere. 
History  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  (Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel. 
Translated  by  Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon).  Scott.  6a 

Theology. 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Third  Gospel 
(P.  C.  Sense).  Williams  and  Norgate.  7a  6 d. 

Inns  of  Court  Sermons  (Rev.  II.  C.  Beeching).  Macmillan.  4A  6 d. 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (G.  B.  Stevens).  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  3a  6 d. 

Verse. 

“  By  the  Way  Ballads  ”  (W.  Sapte,  jun.).  Sands.  3a  6 d. 

Through  Human  Eyes  (A.  Buckton).  Mathews.  3A  6 d.  net. 

The  Lost  Eurydice  and  Other  Poems  (Robert  Bain).  Glasgow : 
Hedge.  3a  6d. 

Mirth  and  Music  (F.  B.  Doveton).  Baker.  2A  6d.  net. 

Ballads  of  the  Fleet  (New  Edition.  Rennell  Rodd).  Arnold.  3a  6d. 
Poems  (A.  Romney  Green).  Brimley  Johnson.  5a  net. 

Polyphemus  and  Other  Poems  (R.  C.  Trevelyan).  Brimley  Johnson. 
7a  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Alt-Celtischer  Sprachschatz  (Von  Alfred  Holder.  Vierzehnte  Liefer- 
ung).  Leipzig  :  Teubner. 

Art  of  Life,  The  (R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere.  Translated  by  G.  LI. 
Ely).  Sonnenschein.  6a 

Church  Directory  and  Almanack,  The  (1902).  Nisbet.  2A  net. 
Clergy  Directory,  The  (1902).  Phillips.  4A  6 d. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  1902.  Sampson  Low.  10 a  6 d. 

Dombey  and  Son  (Dickens).  Chapman  and  Hall.  2a  6 d.  net. 

Fry’s  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities  (Edited  by  John  Lane). 
Chatto  and  Windus.  ia  6 d. 

God  in  Shakespeare  (Second  Edition.  Charles  Downing).  Greening. 
6a 

In  Meinoriam  (Tennyson) ;  Isopel  Berners  (George  Borrow).  Flodder 
and  Stoughton.  2a  6d.  net  each. 

Jean  :  a  Play  (Harry  Tighe).  Stock.  2a  6 d. 

Kalendar,  A,  of  the  English  Church  (1902).  Church  Printing  Co. 
is.  6 d. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


CAPITAL  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

TALES  OF  THE  SPAMS8H  WIAIN. 

Uy  Mowbray  Morris.  With  Illustrations  by  Gut/on  Borglum. 

“  A  fine  book . Well  and  strongly  told . A  fit  book  for  a  brave  boy.” 

„  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  Scotsman. 

An  admirable  boys  book  ..  .  Daring  deeds  told  in  vigorous  and  picturesque 
language Supplied  with  a  series  of  excellent  illustrations.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

INSECT  LIFE,  SOUVENIRS  OF  A 

NATURALIST.  By  J.-H.  Karri:.  Translated  from  the  French  bv  the 
c-r  °  i,  *  ^aderrtoiselle  Mori.”  With  a  Preface  by  David  Sharp,  M.A., 
h.K  S.  illustrated  by  M.  Prendergast  Parker.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOODLANDS  ORCHIDS 

DESCRIBED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

WITH  STORIES  OF  ORCHID-COLLECTING. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Coloured  Plates  by  J.  L.  Macfakhne,  F.R.H.S. 

4to.  gilt  edges,  21s.  net. 

SCENES  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  HAMPSHIRE 

AMONG  THE  MANORS  OF  BRAMSHOTT. 

By  W.  W.  CAPES,  Rector  of  Bramshott. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN’S  GUIDES. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  based  upon  the  latest  information 
and  prepared  expressly  for  these  Guides.  Globe  Svo. 

GUIDE  TO  PALESTINE  AND  EGYPT.  10s.  net. 
GUIDE  TO  EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s  net. 
GUIDE  TO  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN.  9s.  net. 
GUIDE  TO  ITALY.  10s.  net. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  A 

Biography  by  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER.  Illustrated  with  several  Portraits. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Daily  News. — “  There  was  room  for  sue  h  a  biography  of  him  as  would  bring 
Lowell's  personality,  and  the  character  of  his  achie  vement—  more  especially  in  the 
cause  of  ‘  the  liberation  of  humanity  * — home  to  the  reading  public  generally.  These 
two  volumes  supply  the  want . Mr.  Scudder  is,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  of  im¬ 

partiality,  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  his  task.” 


By  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

THE  LIARS.  An  Original  Comedy  in 

Four  Acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Author  of  “  The  Tempter,”  “The 
Crusaders,”  &c.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  foe  JANUARY : 


PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author 
of  tl  The  Enchanter.”  Chapters 
XXXI.-XXXIV. 

GODS  AND  LITTLE  FISHES.  By 
the  Reverend  J.  Scoular  Thom¬ 
son. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  OF  “  THE 
CRISIS.”  By  Professor  Dixon. 

PATER'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 


WHERE  THE  PELICAN  BUILDS 
ITS  NEST.  By  Alexander 
Macdonm.d. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER  AND 
HIS  FOREIGN  CRITICS.  By 
Lie ut. -Colonel  Maude. 
FORECASTS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Jesse  Quail. 

HIS  LAST  LETTER. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  A  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 

THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. —  II.  The  Second  Yisit.  By 
E  G.  Wilson.  Portraits  of  Thackeray  and  reproductions  of  Letters  and 
Original  Sketches  by  him,  not  before  published. 

POEICEMAN  FLYNN’S  ADVENTURES.  XVI. — He  Guards  a  Crossing. 
XVII. — Preaching  and  Practice.  (Conclusion  of  the  Series.)  By  Elliott 
Flower 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  Charles  Battell 
Loomis. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  PLUSH  ROCKER.  By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart. 

ELECTRIC  TRANSIT  IX  LONDON  AND  PARIS.  By  Isaac  N.  Ford. 
With  Plans  ai.d  Pictuies. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 

THE  WYNDHAM  GIRLS.  Complete  long  Story.  By  M.  A.  Taggart. 
SAM  BENSON'S  AUTOMOBILE.  By  F.  S.  Ballard. 

UNCLE  JOHN,  MIND-LEADER.  By  Ei hel  D.  Puffer. 

HOW  WE  SET  OUR  WATCHES  BY  A  STAR.  By  W.  S.  Harwood. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MR.  WM.  HONEMANN'S 

CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong, 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  and  a  Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  Raeburn’s  Works  by 
J.  L.  Caw,  Curator  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland.  With 
68  Plates,  of  which  66  are  in  Photogravure  and  2  in  Lithographic  Facsimile,. 
Large  imperial  4to.  £5  5s.  net. 

THE  WORLD’S  HISTORY.  A  Survey  of  Man’s 

Record.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Helmolt.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  To  be  completed  in  Eight 
super-royal  8vo.  Volumes,  with  many  Maps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Black-and- 
White  Illustrations.  Price  in  doth,  15s.  net  per  Volume;  or  in  half-morocco, 
gilt  edges,  £1  is.  net  per  Volume. 

Vol.  I.— AMERICA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  With  many  Plates 
and  Maps. 

A  Full  and  Complete  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application.  The  first  Volume 
may  be  obtained  on  approval. 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With 

12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Plates  and  40  Text  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol.  10s.  net.  Second  Impression. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James. 

With  12  Photi  gravures,  32  Full-page  Plates,  and  40  Text  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol.  10s.  net.  Second  Impression. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  KAMA:  and  other  Love  Lyrics 

from  India.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Laurence  Hole,  i  vol.  5s.  net. 

POEMS.  By  Arthur  Symons.  With  Portrait.  2  vols. 

ios.  net. 

FASHION  IN  PARIS.  The  Various  Phases  of  Feminine 

Taste  and  Esthetics  from  the  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Octave  Uzanne.  With  24  Hand-coloured  Plates  and  250  Text  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Francois  Courboin.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.  15s.  net. 

BRITISH  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS.  Critical  Studies 

of  the  Work  of  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Millais,  Leighton,  Poynter,  Orchardson, 
and  Alma-Tadema.  By  Cos.mo  Monkhouse.  Profusely  Illustrated.  1  vol. 
Svo.  ios.  net. 

FAIRY  TALES.  From  the  Swedish  of  Baron  G. 

Djurklou.  Bv  H.  L.  Bra^kstad.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  Kittelsen  and 
Eric  Werenskiold.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

HANS  ANDERSEN  S  FAIRY  TALES.  A  NewTransla- 

tion  from  the  Danish  Originals,  by  H.  L.  Brjekstad.  With  an  Introduction, 
by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  Hans  Tegner.  2  vols. 
ios.  net  each,  or  1  vol.  £1  net. 

THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

RUBENS :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By 

Emile  Michel.  With  40  Coloured  Plates,  40  Photogravures,  and  272  Text 
Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of 

Science.  From  the  French  of  Eugene  Muntz  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  See.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  price 
£2  2s.  net. 

CORREGGIO  :  His  Life,  his  Friends,  and  his  Time. 

By  Corrado  Ricct,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  Parma.  With  16  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates,  2 1  Full-page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  190  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Imperial  Svo.  £2  2s.  net. 

REMBRANDT :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time. 

By  Emile  Michel,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  76  Full-page  Plates  and  250  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  In  1  vcl. 
gilt  top,  or  in  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  £2  2s.  net. 

MR.  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON’S  WORKS. 

TWELVE  PORTRAITS.  Lithographed  in  Colours 

(15  in.  by  i6|  in.),  in  Portlolio,  21s.  net. 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS.  12  Coloured 

Plates,  with  accompanying  Rhymes  by  Ki'DVard  Kipling.  4to.  boards,  litho¬ 
graphed  on  cartridge  paper,  2s.  6d. 

AN  ALPHABET.  26  Coloured  Plates,  410.  boards, 

lithographed  on  cartridge-paper,  5s.  The  Library  Edition.  On  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper,  12s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  TYPES.  12  Coloured  Plates,  with  Quator- 

zains  by  W.  E.  Henley.  4to.  boards,  lithographed  on  cartridge-paper,  5s. 

A  few  Sets  of  the  Plates  of  these  l  Varies,  Printed  from  the  Original  Wood- 
blocks  and  H and- coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio ,  £21  net. 

CHARACTERS  FROM  ROMANCE.  A  Portfolio  of 

16  Pastels.  Reproduced  in  Colours,  42s.  net. 

THE  SQUARE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  With  Rhymes 

by  Arthur  Waugh.  4to.  boards,  5s. 


A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  A  Library  Edition  in  Twelve  volumes,  demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  £\  4s.  for  the  set  of  Twelve  Volumes,  limited  to  1,000  Sets  of 
separate  volumes,  7 s.  6d  .  each. 

THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  PARMA.  By  Stendhal. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by 
Eugene  Paul  Avril,  a  Photogravuie,  and  Portraits. 

COLOMBA :  CARMEN.  By  Prosper  Merimke.  In- 

trcduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  by  Parys,  a 
Photogravure,  and  Portraits. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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WHAT’S  WHAT. 


The  NEW  REFERENCE  BOOK  and  GUIDE  TO  LIFE. 

Full  page  Illustrations.  Favourably  received  by  50  Newspapers. 
Containing  nearly  2,500  Original  Arti:les.  and  many  subjects  omitted  in 
ordinary  works  of  reference. 


E.G.-  WILL  TELL  YOU  How  to  Travel -Where  to  Go-How  to  Amuse 
Yourself — How  to  Study — What  Books  to  Read — What  Schools  to  Choose — How 
to  Cure  Disease — What  is  the  Law — How  to  Speculate — What  Papers  are  Best  — 
How  to  Write  Articles  — How  to  Deal  with  Publishers—  How  to  Care  for  Children — 
How  to  Manage  Nurses— How  to  Dress — How  to  Gamble — How  to  get  Trained  as 
a  Soldier,  Barrister.  Doctor,  Clergyman,  Engineer— How  to  See  London — Where 
to  Shop — How  to  Buy  Pictures — What  are  the  Chances  in  the  Professions  What 
Doctor  to  go  to — The  Nature  of  Manufactures— How  to  Learn  Singing — How  to 
Study  Languages.  And  gives  dozens  of  interesting,  critical  Sketches  of  prominent 
Men  and  Women,  and  SCORES  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 


6/-  net.  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.  6/-  net. 


A 


A 


BOOK  OF  ESSAYS.  COUNSELS,  AND 

CRITICISMS. 


LUKE 

LUKE 

lum:e 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay 
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The  only  ROOK  in  the  WORLD  which  affords  Purchasers  the  right  of  a 
FREF,  CONSULTATION  with  the  Editor  on  ANY  SUBJECT  whatsoever, 
■concerning  which  information  is  desired. 

GUIDE-BOOK,  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  MEDICAL 

WORK. 


“WHAT’S  WHAT.”  Editor:  HARRY  QUILTER. 

61-  net.  61-  net.  61-  net. 

Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 

Hew  Hovels  and  Serials. 

NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MY  NEW  CURATE.” 
NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MY  NEW  CURATE.” 
NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MY  NEW  CURATE.” 
NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MY  NEW  CURATE.” 

LUKE  DELMEGE. 

DELMEGE. 
DELMEGE. 
DELMEGE. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN, 

Parish  Priest,  Doneraile,  co.  Cork.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


“An  Australian  Tom  Saivt/er.”  —  Daily  Express. 

THE  GOLD-STEALERS: 

A  Story  of  Australian  Life. 

By  EDWARD  DYSON. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Grenville  Manton.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bristol  Daily  Mercury. — “  The  interest  of  the  story,  which  is  splendid  reading 
for  boys,  is  enhanced  by  some  romantic  love  affairs.” 

Scotsman.—"  It  is  a  spirited  and  interesting  ta'e  of  life  among  the  mining  com¬ 
munity  at  Waddy,  in  Victoria,  is  full  of  adventurous  incident,  and  has  striking 
sketches  of  primitive  character  in  boys  and  grown-up  persons.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “  ‘  The  Gold-Stealers,’  by  Edward  Dyson,  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  many  books  for  young  readers  that  the  season  has  yet  produced.” 


The  JANUARY  Issue  of  LONGMAN’S 
J/A GAZIN E  will  contain  the  opening 
chapters  of  Tiro  New  Serials: — 

i.  THE  DISENTA8MGLERS,  by  an 

anonymous  writer .  in  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  the  efforts  of  an  association 
of  young  people  (worhiny  on  business 
linos)  to  arrange  social  complications 
mainly  of  a  'matrimonial  character. 

II.  A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON,  by 

HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Newcomes,  The  (Thackeray).  Macmillan.  3j.  6d. 

Royal  Blue  Book,  The  (1902).  Kelly’s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  The  North  American 
Review,  2 s.  6 d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  La  Revue, 
I  fr.  25  ;  The  World’s  Work,  25c.  ;  The  Economic  Journal,  5.V. 
net ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2 s. 

For  January,  1902  : — -The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  6 d. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


-AAAAAAAAAi) 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY 

The  Writer  of 

“  An  Englishwoman’s  Love  Letters,” 


ENTITLED 

A  MODERN  ANTAEUS. 

6s. 

“ . powerful  character-drawing . humour . pathos . originality . one  of 

the  finest  and  best  books  that  have  appeared  for  many  a  long  day.’’ 

Daily  News. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LT.- 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  Bart.,  of  Aliwal, 

G.C.B.,  including  his  services  in  South  America — In  the  Peninsula  and  France 
— At  New  Orleans — At  Waterloo — In  North  America  and  Jamaica  -  In  South 
Africa  during  the  Kaffir  War — In  India  during  the  Sikh  War — And  at  the 
Cape,  &c.  Edited  by  G.  C  MOORE  SMITH.  With  some  Additional 
Chapters  supplied  by  the  Editor.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Two 
vols.  demy  Svo.  24s.  net.  [  Just  out. 


MARY  BOYLE, 

Autobiography.  Edited  by  the 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


HER  BOOK.  An 


late  Sir  COURTENAY 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


BOYLE,  K.C.B. 
[  Just  out. 


A  SAILOR  OF  KING  GEORGE. 

Being  a  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Hoffman,  R.N.  Edited  by 
A.  BECKFORD  BEVAN  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  WOLRYCHE  WHITMORE. 
With  Portrait.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  net.  [Just  out. 


THE  LADY  POVERTY.  A  Thirteenth- 

Century  Allegory.  Translated  by  MONTGOMERY  CARMICHAEL, 
Author  of  “In  Tuscany.”  Rubricated,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
Designed  Title-page,  i2mo.  5s.  net.  [Just  out. 

This  was  the  first  book  ever  written  about  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  less  than  a  year  after  the  Saint’s  death,  and  is  now  translated  into  English 
for  the  first  time. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

JANUARY  1902. 

THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  NEW  VOLUME 

Contains  the  Opening  Chapters  of 

MARY  STUART  BOYD’S  NEW'  NOVEL, 

“  CLIPPED  WINGS.” 

And  ihe  other  Contents  are  : 

SOME  STARS  OF  THE  BRITISH  STAGE.  H.  W.  Lucy. 

EVAN  TANBANC  (Complete  Story).  John  Finkemore. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  INDIA.  R.  T.  Hallidav,  M.B. 
ABOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  TRUST. 

THE  MONO-RAIL.  E.  G.  Craven. 

BY  “THE  DEVIL’S  ELBOW”  POOL.  Harold  Bindloss. 

THE  GREAT  CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD.  G.  A.  Angus. 

THE  WORLD’S  DARKEST  ISLAND.  J.  Johnston,  A.T.S. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  REVENUE. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  EVANGELINE.  Rev.  R.  Wilson. 

LITERARY  RELICS  OF  VALUE.  H.  Macfarlane. 

GINGER-GRUBBERS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  R.  W.  Cater. 

A  COLD  DECEMBER.  “  Sanstekke.” 

THE  MONTH  :  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL,  Is. 

A  Second  Edition  of 

this  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  is 
Now  on  sale  at  all  Bock- sellers  . 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  FOR  1902. 

If -you  have  not  already  ordered  “  Chambers's  Journal”  for  1902.  the  under¬ 
noted  order  form  to  your  Bookseller  will  secure  a  regular  delivery  of  the 
Magazine. 

To  Mr . 

Bookseller , 

Please  send  Chambers' s  Journal  monthly 

W.  &  K,  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 
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Sampson  Low,  larston,  and  Co.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  MAHAN. 

TYPES  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

With  some  Remarks  on  the  Development  of  Naval  Warfare  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

By  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

With  Six  Photogravure  Portraits,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready. 


NAVAL  BRIGADES 
IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

By  SURGEON  T.  T.  JEANS. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  net.  [Ready. 


NAPOLEON’S  CAMPAIGN  IN 
POLAND. 

By  LORAINE  PETRE. 

With  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

**  Full  and  accurate  in  matter,  bright  and  crisp  in  manner,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.” — Contemporary  Review. 


DOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 
AND  KNIGHTAGE  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1902. 

Sixty-second  year.  The  cheapest  and  handiest  book  of  reference. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ios.  6d.  [Ready. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  HEW  BOCKS. 

In  medium  8vo.  printed  on  art  piper,  tastefully  bound,  and  fully  Illustrated, 

8s.  6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH  CATHEDRALS  AND  ABBEYS: 

their  History  and  Associations.  By  M.  E.  Leicester  Al>'  is. 

“  Mr.  Addis’s  book  can  be  confidently  commended  to  the  increasing  class  who 
take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  landmarks  of  the  past.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

In  square  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  fully  illustrated,  6s.  net. 

IN  A  MINSTER  GARDEN.  A  Causerie  of  the 

Old  Time  and  the  New.  By  the  Dean  of  Ely.  A  charming  succession  of 
Gossiping  Chapters.  With  many  quaint  and  picturei-que  Illustrations  of  the 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  its  Surroundings. 

“  It  is  a  book  to  possess  and  dip  into  very  often,  betraying  the  personality  of  the 
writer  and  teaching  much  that  is  well  worth  learning  of  the  past — especially  that 
part  connected  with  the  old  minster.” — Bookman. 

NOW  READY,  NEW  WELSH  STORY.— In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s. 

LLOYD  OF  THE  MILL:  or  the  First  Shall  be 

Last  and  the  Last  First.  A  Welsh  Story.  By  John  Thomas,  D.D. 

A  SEASONABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.— Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MELODY,  By  One  who 

Remembers  It.  A  Christmas  Recital. 

In  this  tale  the  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age  comes  in  prominently,  and 
the  keeping  of  Christmas  is  treated  of  in  both  the  lively  gossiping  style  and  the 
seriously  thoughtful,  making  it  a  suitable  book  to  place  on  a  pile  of  suggested 
Christmas  presents  for  the  coming  season. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FOUR  LITTLE  FOLK  AND  SOME  OF 

THEIR  DOINGS.  By  E.  L.  S. 

“  The  little  folk  who  read  the  account  will  gather  many  useful  lessons  as  to  how 
they  should  spend  their  own  time  if  they  wish  10  earn  the  character  of  being  good 
and  well  conducted.” — Church  Bells. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

iESOP’S  FABLES  IN  VERSE.  By  Elizabeth 

Eyears.  Fully  Illustrated. 

“  An  agreeable  gift  for  a  child,  for  the  binding  is  neat  and  attractive,  the  paper 
and  printing  are  good,  and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  excellent.” 

Church  Family  Newspaper. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  2s.  6d. 

JEAN  :  a  Play.  In  Prologue  and  Three  Acts.  By 

Harry  Tighe. 

In  crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

TITUS  AND  LY SANDER.  A  Comedy  in  Five 

Acts. 

In  crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d. 

MATTER  AND  MIND.  How  Connected,  and 

the  Laws  that  Govern  Them.  By  J.  Bef.croft. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


1902  Edition  Now  Ready. 

SIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S 

PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE, 

TOGETHER  WITH 


THE  CORNHiLL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JANUARY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union,  14s., 
payable  in  advance. 


Two  Nero  Serial  Stories. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

PRIVY  COUNCILLORS  AND  KNIGHTS. 


THE  INTRUSIONS  OF  PEGGY, 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE, 


Sixty=fourth  Edition.  1902. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Edited  by  ASHWORTH  P.  BURKE. 
More  than  2,000  pages,  super  royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 

£2  2s. 


London  : 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  59  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

( Opposite  Marlborough  House), 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY,  1902.  Price  Sixpence. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.— Chapter  I.  The  Great  Idea.  Chapter  II.  From  the 
Highways  and  Hedges. 

A  SMUGGLER’S  DIARY.  By  W.  H.  Hunt. 

•CATCHING  MULLET  AT  THE  LAND’S  END.  By  the  Rev.  John 

ISABELL. 

SUNSET.  By  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

THE  GATE.  By  John  Oxenham. 

WHAT  WE  BREATHE.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 

A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Chapters  I.-VI. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE  IRVING  SHAKESPEARE:  Write  for  Prospectus  to 
The  Manager,  Saturday  Review ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


AND 


THE  FOUR  FEATHERS, 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON, 

BEGIN  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


Ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents  on  December  23. 


The  same  Number  contains  the  completion  of 

GENERAL  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON’S  ARTICLE 

THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  a  Portrait  (hitherto  unpublished)  of  W.  M.  Thackeray  from  a  Sketch  by 
Count  d’Oksay,  ti  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  5  full-page  Illustrations. 


AND  THE  FOLLOWING  CONTRIBUTIONS 
VICTOR.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  -  CENTURY 
PLACE  -  HUNTER.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Innes  Shand. 

A  LONDONER’S  LOG  -  BOOK. 

XII. 


AT  THE  JUSTICE’S  WINDOW. 

By  Mrs.  Woods. 

THE  GREAT  DUCHESS.  By  G.  S. 

Street. 

A  FORGOTTEN  POET.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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XMAS  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE 

BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST,  AND  BEST  OF  ALL  XMAS  NUMBERS. 

THIS  WINDSOR’S  SEVENTH  XI ISSXJ2S. 


CONTAINS  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 


HALL  CAINE 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

IAN  MACLAREN 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE 

GILBERT  PARKER 

GUY  BOOTHBY 

ROBERT  BARR 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

F.  M.  WHITE 

E.  NESBIT 

One  great  feature  of  the  number  is  the  powerful  New  Story  by 

HALL  CAINE, 

Author  of  “THE  ETERNAL  CITY,”  “THE  CHRISTIAN,”  and  “THE  MANXMAN.” 


The  Story  was  originally  announced  as  a'serial  attraction,  but  it  will  now  appear  in  two  large  instalments  only — in  the 

Christmas  and  January  Numbers. 

THE  LONG  STORY  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


is  a  dramatic  narrative  of  absorbing  interest,  dealing  with  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

A  new  series  of  Stories  dealing  with  the  further  adventures  of  the  now  famous  Thompson  by 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE, 

who  has,  in  this  series,  created  a  character  that  will  probably  eclipse  the  fame  of  “  Dr.  Nikola,”  “  Sherlock  Holmes,”  and  his  own  “Captain 
Kettle.”  The  interest  aroused  by  the  dauntless  Thompson’s  startling  experience  is  world-wide,  and  it  is  now  obvious  that  he  has  become 

ONE  OF  THE  “WINDSOR’S”  BIG  SUCCESSES. 


THE  SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

will  prove  the  most  varied,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most  instructive  that  any  magazine  has  yet  published. 

THIS  SUPERB  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

will  be  printed  on  special  art  paper,  and  contain  illustrations  by 

ALL  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

WINDSOR  XMAS . Is. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


MAX  ADELER'S  NEW  STORY. 

CAPTAIN  BLU8TT.  6s. 

The  SCOTS MA  N  says  : — “  There  are  chapters  of  delicious  humour,  and  many 
pages  of  pure  fun,  which  are  excellent.” 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says: — “Max  Adeler  has  struck  a  new  vein,  rich  with 
humour,  and  mingled  with  a  pathos  as  full  and  deep  and  tender  as  anything  that 
ever  came  from  Dickens’s  immortal  pen.  This  is  a  great  praise,  and  it  is  deserved/’ 

GUY  BOOTH BY’S  GREATEST  NOVEL. 

FAREWELL  NIKOLA.  5s. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  have  followed  with  eager  curiosity  the  unique 
adventures  o'  the  most  popular  character  in  all  modern  fiction — Dr.  Nikola  the  in¬ 
scrutable.  He  and  his  cat  have  become  household  words  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  In  “  Farewell  Nikola  ”  reader  and  author  alike  bid  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  good-bye.  It  is  without  doubt  the  strangest  of  the  strange  tales  which  Mr. 
Guy  Boothby  has  written. 

By  ROBERT  NETLSON  STEPHENS, 

Author  of  “  Philip  Win  wood,”  ‘ '  A  Gentleman  Player,’’  &  c.’ 

CAPTAIN  RAVENSHAW.  6s. 

Not  since  the  absorbing  adventures  of  D’Artagnan  have  we  bad  anything  so  good 
in  the  blended  vein  of  romance  and  comedy.  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  latest  novel  has 
given  us  a  tale  to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  The  background  of 
Elizabethan  London,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  dark  houses,  gives  excellent  scope 
for  deeds  of  enterprise  and  of  worth.  The  beggar  student,  the  rich  goldsmith,  the 
roisterer  and  the  rake,  the  fop  and  the  maid,  are  all  here  ;  foremost  amongst  them, 
Captain  Ravenshaw  himself,  soldier  of  fortune  and  adventurer,  who,  after  escapades 
of  binding  interest,  finally  wins  a  way  to  fame  and  to  matrimony.  “  Captain 
Ravenshaw  ”  is  sure  to  find  favour,  for  in  incident,  plot,  and  design  the  author  has 
sustained,  if  he  has  not  advanced,  the  excellence  of  workmanship  which  distinguishes 
his  earlier  romances. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MR.  BARNES  OF 
NEW  YORK.” 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,”  &c. 

The  FIGHTING  TROUBADOUR,  ©s. 

The  Bristol  Mercury  says  : — “  Has  a  sustained  interest  which  does  not  cease 
until  the  last  page  is  reached.  Full  of  incident,  full  of  fighting,  and  full  of  romance. 

‘  The  Fighting  Troubadour  is  undoubtedly  one  oc  the  best  novels  that  the  author 
of  ‘  Mr.  Barnes  o’  New  York  ‘  has  yet  written.” 

The  Daily  Mail  sa>s  :  -  “  Mr.  Gunter  strikes  a  new  note.  More  than  all,  he 
brings  a  vivacity  of  touch  which  works  wonders.” 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of  “  The  Survivor,”  “  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,”  &c. 

MR.  BERNARD  BROWN.  3s.  6d. 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says  : — “  Mr.  Oppenheim  occupies  a  place  in  the  very  fore 
rank  of  writers  of  sensational  fiction,  nothing  (in  this  story)  for  a  moment  over¬ 
steps  the  bounds  of  probability,  the  air  of  truth  giving  the  story  a  fascination  for 
even  the  most  hardened  reader  of  sensational  fiction.” 


A  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOK. 

THE  N1DDING  NOD; 

or,  Once  upon  a  Time.  3s.  6d. 

By  H.  ESCOTT-INMAN, 

Author  of  “  The  One-Eyed  Griffin,”  “  Prince  Gihbley  Gobbley,”  “  Gobbo  Bobo.’ 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Ernold  A.  Mason. 

The  SCO TSMAN says  : — “  It  continues  with  the  happiest  efFect  the  nonsensical* 
whimsical,  fanciful,  and  delightful  account  of  the  Pattypats,  by  which  its  writer  is- 
already  known  to  the  world  of  coming  men  and  women.  Br  sker  fooling  never  came 
fiom  Fairyland,  and  to  read  the  book  is  as  near  going  to  the  pantomime  as  literature 
can  go.” 


By  WILLIAM  LE  QLTEUX,  Author  of  “  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee,” 

“  Devil’s  Dice,’  &c. 

THE  TEMPTRESS.  3s.  ©d. 

The  MANCH ESTER  DISPA  TCH  says  : — “  The  season  can  hardly  produce  a 
book  more  full  of  exciting  interest.” 

The  WEEKLY  DISPA  TCI  I  says  “  As  enthralling  in  its  strange  incident,  its 
situations,  and  its  unexpected  denouement  as  any  Mr  Le  Queux  has  written.  To 
find  Mr.  Le  Queux’s  equal  at  this  kind  of  work  we  must  seek  writers  across  the- 
Channel,  where  the  romance  of  mystery  and  crime  has  ever  found  its  most  masterful 
conceivers.” 


By  BURFORD  DELANNOY,  Author  of  “  Nineteen  Thousand  Pounds,”  & c. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES.  2s. 

In  the  matter  of  sensationalism  sheer  and  simp'e  Mr.  Burford  Delannoy  is  hard  to 
heat.  No  one  would  imagine  from  the  title  that  the  two  covers  of  this  novel  contain 
enough  mystery,  murder,  moven  ent,  and  intrigue  to  provide  plots  for  half  a  dozen 
sensational  no*  els—  enough  melodrama  to  keep  the  Adelphi  Theatre  going  for  a 
week.  The  hook  fairly  staggeis  one  with  the  quickness  with  which  sensation 
follows  sensation.  Nervous  persons  should  on  no  account  read  it. 


JUST  READY,.  TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  IN  “THE  STHMIAN 
LIBRARY.” 

ICE  SPORTS. 

Edited  by  THEODORE  A.  COOK. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  comprehensive  chapters  on  Tobogganing,  Speed- 
Skating.  Skating  in  the  Fens,  the  Sport  of  Skilobning,  Bandy  or  Ice  Hockey,  Ice 
Boats,  Ice  Boat  Sailing,  Curling,  Sledging.  No  single  author  has  been  made 
responsible,  but  authorities  on  every  form  of  ice  sport  have  contributed  sections  on 
those  subjects  in  which  they  possess  especial  information,  and  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  McCULLUM  HILL,  S.  KING 
FARLOW,  Mrs.  ALEX.  TWEED  IE,  and  Capt.  FERRAND. 

ATHLETICS.  5s. 

Bv  W.  BEACH  THOMAS. 

Late  President  of  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club.  Illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Dealing  fully  with  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  containing  chapters  by  R.  R. 
CON WaY,  C.  N.  JACKSON,  W.  M.  FLETCHER,  Dr.  A.  H.  MUNRO,  and 
others. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday%  21  December ,  1901. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Boers  have  an  awkward  habit  of  taking  British 
posts  at  a  disadvantage  on  occasions  when  there  is  talk 
of  peace.  As  happened  last  Christmas,  and  on  the  eve  of 
15  September,  the  enemy  have  again  inflicted  a  reverse 
which  is  unpleasant  though  in  no  sense  so  serious  as 
the  more  sensational  section  of  the  daily  press  would 
make  out.  The  renewal  of  the  aggressive  activity 
of  the  Boers  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
growing  desire  for  peace  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  blockhouse  system.  It  is  known  for  the  first 
time  that  discussion  between  Boer  commanders  and 
their  men  has  been  proceeding  on  the  question  of 
surrender  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  irreconcilables 
wished  again  to  stimulate  the  fighting  spirit.  No 
fewer  than  five  sharp  engagements  were  reported  on 
Tuesday,  and  yesterday  morning  came  news  of  the 
rushing  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Camp  at  Twee- 
fontein. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  the  first  attacks 
occurred  shows  the  ease  with  which  the  Boers  com¬ 
municate.  In  one  of  the  five  encounters  we  were 
worsted.  A  scattered  force  of  about  two  hundred 
mounted  infantry  were  “  overwhelmed  ”  on  their  way  to 
Beginderlyn  ;  it  was  a  mishap  ;  but  so  long  as  there 
are  1,000  Boers  in  the  field  they  will  have  chances  of 
rapidly  concentrating  at  a  given  spot.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  forty  armed  natives  took  part  in  this  attack. 
Near  Heilbron  Colonel  Damant  was  vigorously  attacked 
and  a  part  of  his  force  were  roughly  handled  at 
first,  but  a  fine  charge  turned  the  position  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  off.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  De  Wet 
was  repulsed  after  four  hours’  fighting  by  General 
Dartnell,  but  lost  no  time  in  turning  the  tables  on 
Colonel  Firman  at  Tweefontein,  where  Lord  Kitchener 
fears  our  losses  were  heavy.  While  we  deplore  the 
losses  suffered  during  the  week,  the  losses  on  the  Boer 
side  are  incomparably  more  serious.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
weekly  report  showed  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  have 
been  depleted  by  another  415  in  killed,  wounded, 
surrenders  and  prisoners. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  sent  the  further  evidence  which 
he  promised  concerning  the  treatment  of  natives  by  the 
Boers.  The  details  are  more  horrible  than  we  care  to 


I  repeat ;  it  is  more  than  enough  to  know  that  natives 
I  have  been  taken  and  burned  alive  with  deliberate 
malignity.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  confess  that 
j  articles  have  been  printed  in  England  attempting  to 
!  justify  this  ghastly  torture  ;  nor  is  it  much  comfort 
to  feel  that  in  no  other  country  in  Europe  could  such 
venomous  misrepresentations  be  permitted.  The  Boers 
J  and  the  Cape  Dutch  hate  as  they  have  always  hated 
the  native.  Though  the  natives  in  their  bulk  have 
longed  to  take  vengeance  this  country  has  spent  a  great 
'  amount  of  energy  and  money  in  keeping  the  war  to 
j  white  men.  It  was  only  by  admirable  tact  and  tenacity 
j  that  the  Basutos  were  held  from  coming  down  from 
their  hills  and  fighting  a  war  which  they  understood 
almost  as  well  as  the  Gurkhas.  Those  at  home  or 
abroad  who  defend  the  Boer  in  his  treatment  of  the 
native  foster  a  lie  in  the  soul  and  confess  that  these 
humane  sentiments  are  a  mere  pretext  for  venomous 
racial  malignity. 

Reverberations  from  Lord  Rosebery’s  Chesterfield 
speech  are  still  heard,  in  England  and  abroad  ;  and 
one  of  the  truest  compliments  Lord  Rosebery  has 
yet  received  is  his  disfavour  among  the  Dutch.  Curi- 
J  ously  his  dramatic  picture,  so  brilliantly  vitalised  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  of  the  casual  meeting  between  Mr. 
Kruger  and  some  globe-trotting  statesman  in  an 
obscure  inn  has  received  the  severest  and  most 
serious  criticism.  In  England  it  was  regarded  as 
one  of  those  lightnesses  which  interrupt  the  serious 
utterance  of  Lord  Rosebery  much  as  their  irrepressible 
mockeries  break  the  seeming  seriousness  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
plays.  To  the  Dutch  the  suggestion,  taken  in  all 
gravity,  condemns  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  statesman.  “Did 
he  not  even  know  that  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  was  President  ? 
And  did  he  not  see  that  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  been  head 
of  the  Boer  State  and  in  a  position  to  treat  with 
England,  the  French  and  the  Dutch  who  entertained 
him  in  their  midst  were  laying  themselves  open  to  a 
serious  diplomatic  rebuff?”  If  the  Boers  want  peace  it 
is  always  open  to  them  ;  and  it  will  not  be  brought 
nearer  by  any  stagey  intriguing  for  a  haphazard  meeting 
over  a  pot  of  beer  in  the  Netherlands  or  a  glass  of  very 
dear  brandy  on  the  veldt.  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  knows 
where  to  find  Lord  Kitchener,  though  Lord  Kitchener 
does  not  always  know  where  to  find  Mr.  Schalk 
Burger. 

Considering  that  he  is  probably  its  least  regular 
attendant,  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  well  by  the  Epsom 
Urban  District  Council.  He  has  advertised  it  on  every 
possible  occasion  and  in  return  the  Epsom  Urban 
Council  has  given  Lord  Rosebery  a  cheap  reputation  for 
municipal  fervour.  At  Swansea  he  made  many  efforts 
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to  speak  with  the  seriousness  of  an  ex-chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  con¬ 
tinually  fell  back  into  the  puerilities  of  Epsom.  One 
may  agree  with  most  of  what  he  said  in  the  quasi- 
serious  interludes  without  feeling  admiration.  We  all 
agree  that  personal  service  is  a  citizen’s  duty  ;  we  know 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  scientific  govern¬ 
ing  machine  ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  with  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  when  he  argues  that  councillors  who  run  into 
extravagant  debts  and  insist  on  their  individual  hobbies 
— of  which  Lord  Rosebery  says  there  are  some  forty 
million  odd — are  not  good  servants  of  the  State. 
As  to  how  these  deficiencies  are  to  be  cured  Lord 
Rosebery  gives  one  practical  suggestion  :  that  the  rate¬ 
payers  in  each  district  should  have  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  to  demand  efficiency  and  economy  in  local 
expenditure.  If  the  ratepayers  on  that  committee 
grumbled  as  ratepayers  usually  do,  there  are  not  many 
eminent  men  who  will  be  encouraged  to  offer  their 
personal  service  to  municipal  government. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  comments  on  the  exuberance  of 
Welsh  enthusiasms  have  been  taken  perhaps  correctly 
by  a  section  of  the  Radical  press  as  a  hint  that  Welsh 
Disestablishment  has  been  cleared  off  the  Liberal  slate. 
This  of  itself  need  not  necessarily  lose  his  Welsh  sup¬ 
port.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  his  best  to  shelve  the  question 
and  notoriously  disliked  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill ;  yet  Cambria 
adored  him — while  there  was  a  time  not  so  long  dis¬ 
tant  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  always  an  out-and-out 
Liberationist,  was  a  greater  object  of  dislike  to  Welsh¬ 
men  than  is  Mr,  Lloyd-George  to-day  to  the  sons  of 
Birmingham.  But  then  Mr.  Gladstone  understood  his 
Wales.  Witness  his  speech  at  the  Wrexham  Eisteddfod 
—which  made  Welsh  parson  and  Welsh  dissenting 
minister  fall  on  each  other’s  necks  with  hilarious  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Does  Lord  Rosebery  ?  Hardly  if  the  stories  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  Welsh  press  about  his  action  at  the  Swansea 
bookstall  are  true.  He  refused,  they  say,  to  purchase 
Professor  Owen  Edwards’  History  of  Wales  when 
pressed  to  buy  the  same.  He  bought  a  book  of  Conan 
Doyle’s  instead.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  instinctively 
avoided  a  mistake,  which  will  put  up  the  backs  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  for  many  a  year  against  his 
would-be  successor.  Had  Lord  Rosebery  bought  and 
read  the  book,  he  would  have  learned  how  little  the 
Welshman  is  to  be  won  by  the  policy  of  the  grander 
sewage.  Oh,  but  he  bought  the  “  Christian  World” — 
blunder  two.  Since  the  war  dissenting  English  journals 
have  been  anathema  to  the  Welsh  preacher.  Was  not 
the  “  Goleuad  ”  the  vernacular  (and  let  us  add  exceed¬ 
ingly  well-written)  organ  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
for  sale?  But  Lord  Rosebery  could  not  have  under¬ 
stood  it.  What  matter?  The  itinerant  preacher  would 
have  filled  the  Welsh  press  and  edified  the  circle  round 
the  farmhouse  fire  with  touching  legends  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  piety. 

It  is  a  charming  thing,  not  only  to  be  very  affluent 
and  fresh  and  leisured  yourself,  but  to  assume  that 
other  people  are  so  too.  It  may  flatter  them,  it  helps 
to  shut  out  from  your  own  mind  things  sordid  and 
repellent.  It  is  Lord  Rosebery’s  lot  to  lie  in  the  roses 
and  feed  on  the  lilies  of  life,  but  until  we  read  his 
speech  at  Swansea  we  had  somehow  never  thought 
of  our  prosaic  modern  Bumbles,  of  the  worthy  men 
of  municipal  activities,  as  being  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced.  Thank  your  happy  stars  that  you  have  not 
decided  to  go  into  Parliament  and  waste  your  time 
walking  through  the  lobbies,  was  in  effect  what  he 
said  to  the  Swansea  sybarites.  Why,  gentlemen,  if 
you  had,  you  would  have  missed  almost  the  greatest 
of  the  Almighty’s  gifts  to  man — June  and  July  in  the 
country.  Fancy  what  an  escape  Bumble  had  when  he 
refrained  from  going  into  Parliament  !  By  the  way, 
Lord  Rosebery  might  do  well  to  keep  his  eye  on  this 
country  enthusiasm  idea  :  it  is  fresh  :  it  is  one  of  the 
things  he  has  not  yet  made  a  graceful  speech  upon.  A 
popular  all-round  statesman  might  do  worse  than  dress 
it  up  for  a  corner  in  the  shop  front. 

The  dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina  has  been 
arranged  ;  but  the  actual  terms  of  the  agreement  have 


not  yet  been  published.  Apparently  it  is  a  common- 
sense  compromise  of  a  difference  which  its  ostensible 
causes  could  never  have  produced  except  in  a  soil  well 
prepared  for  disputes.  In  fact,  Aristotle’s  dictum  that 
the  occasions,  but  not  the  causes,  of  seditions  are  small 
fits  more  nearly  than  critics  allow  this  quarrel  between 
Argentina  and  Chile.  On  the  face  of  things  the  out¬ 
break  of  bad  feeling,  the  calling  out  of  troops,  the 
diplomatic  protestations,  the  recalling  of  the  Argentine 
ambassador  from  Santiago  were  the  result  of  a  dispute 
as  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  certain  unconsidered 
bits  of  land  running  up  into  the  Andes  :  some  of  which 
find  no  mention  even  in  our  bigger  maps.  But  the  truth 
is  both  nations  are  expanding  in  more  ways  than  one 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  expansion  of  the  one 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  the  other. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  both  Chile  and  Argentina  seem 
to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  British  Government 
as  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  having  referred  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ownership  in  1888  and  now  certain  further 
points  by  express  direction.  The  settlement  of  the 
dispute  concerns  England  closely,  if  only  for  the  immense 
amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  both  States. 
And  yet  we  have  the  “Times”  putting  forward  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  suggesting  that  a  mere 
unofficial  expression  of  opinion  from  the  American 
people  should  be  sufficient  to  restore  serenity.  This  is 
simply  to  use  language  insulting  to  both  Chile  and 
Argentina.  On  what  ground  should  either  of  the  two 
republics  regard  such  interference  as  anything  but  offi¬ 
cious,  if  not  insolent?  Even  the  “  Ddbats  ”,  which  has 
no  Anglophil  prejudice,  took  the  “Times  ”  to  task  and 
urged  with  very  good  sense  that  as  arbitrators  on  the 
essential  points  we  should  persist,  so  far  as  may  be,  in 
trying  to  reconcile  the  two  republics  also  on  these  acci¬ 
dental  aggregations  to  the  original  dispute.  We  do 
not  yet  wish  the  Americans  to  do  our  work  for  us. 

Most  details  concerned  with  the  Schley  inquiry  are 
calculated  to  astonish  citizens  of  all  countries  less  new 
than  America.  An  engineer  employee  wrote  a  sort  of 
historical  textbook  in  which  reflections  are  cast  on  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Admiral  Schley.  Between  public 
curiosity  and  military  jealousy  the  accusations  became 
so  enlarged  and  offensive  that  Admiral  Schley  very 
properly  demanded  an  inquiry.  It  was  held  and 
Admiral  Schley  was  condemned,  so  to  say,  on  many 
important  points.  Those  who  have  read  the  evidence 
published  will  agree  with  the  minority,  among  whom 
was  Admiral  Dewey,  that  very  little  was  the  matter 
with  Admiral  Schley’s  strategy  and  nothing  with 
his  courage.  However  the  finding  of  the  court 
was  upheld  and  the  unpleasant  business  proclaimed 
officially  at  an  end.  The  public  were  largely  adverse 
to  the  judgment  and  among  the  rest  General  Miles, 
who  of  course  was  interviewed.  For  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  which  he  justified  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  exercising  the  right  of  a  private  citizen,  he  was 
first  reprimanded  by  a  letter  and  afterwards  had  up  like 
a  naughty  schoolboy  before  the  President  and  with  the 
full  force  of  the  President’s  powerful  voice  told  before  a 
considerable  assembly  that  as  Commander-in-Chief  he 
ought  to  mind  his  own  business.  By  way  of  adding  to 
the  general  silliness  one  of  the  American  papers  justifies 
Admiral  Schley  by  a  reference  to  Nelson,  who,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Admiral  Jervis 
in  attacking  the  French  at  Trafalgar,  but  after  his 
success  was  greeted  with  a  tearful  embrace  of  con¬ 
gratulation  !  Such  is  the  force  of  historic  accuracy  in 
the  States. 

Amid  the  many  important  manoeuvres  of  which 
China  is  still  the  scene,  some  few  people  have  found 
time  to  notice  the  stately  return  of  the  Chinese  Court 
towards  Peking.  Its  first  parting  was  sped  but  its 
journey  home  has  not  the  same  motive  power.  How¬ 
ever  the  province  of  Pechili  has  been  reached  and  the 
Dowager  Empress  has  ordered  the  bestowal  of  special 
rites  on  the  water-sprites  for  their  safe  conveyance  of  the 
court  over  the  Yellow  River.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  extreme  slowness  of  the  journey  back  has  been 
arranged  with  the  idea  of  impressing  Chinamen  with 
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the  notion  that  the  court  was  making  an  official  tour  | 
tor  its  own  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Dovyager  Empress  has  some  qualms  in  revisiting 
Peking  and  does  not  feel  as  sure  of  her  future  there  as 
once  she  did.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  Peking  is  really  the  object  of  the  journey  ; 
but  the  selection  of  another  capital  would  too  certainly 
imply  defeat  and  would  involve  the  surrender  of  many 
things  more  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
even  than  the  water-sprites. 

It  is  clear  that  the  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
not  to  remain  undisturbed.  According  to  the  recent 
reports  the  Turkish  flag  was  hoisted  at  Koweit  and  by 
the  intervention  of  the  British  naval  commander  was 
promptly  hauled  down  and  replaced  by  the  Shaikh’s 
ensign.  At  the  same  time  inducements  were  offered  to 
the  Shaikh  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  and  formally 
admit  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty.  Encouraged  by  British 
support  and  looking  at  the  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,  the 
Shaikh  prudently  elected  to  stay  at  home.  Apparently 
this  firm  action  has  led  the  Porte  to  disclaim  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  local  officials  and  tranquillity  has  been 
restored  at  Koweit.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  busi- 
nesy.  More  significant  is  the  presence  of  a  Russian 
cruiser  making  observations  at  Bunder  Abbas,  which 
appears  to  be  the  point  favoured  by  Russia  as  its  future 
naval  basis,  in  spite  of  its  bad  harbour  and  unhealthy 
surroundings.  It  would  be  a  convenient  terminus  for 
a  railway,  if  one  is  practicable,  connecting  the  sea  coast 
with  the  Central  Asiatic  system  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  menace  to  English  interests  in  the 
Gulf  is  to  be  found  not  at  Berlin  or  Constantinople  but 
at  S.  Petersburg. 


The  “S.”  that  Mr.  Marconi’s  instruments  hissed 
across  the  Atlantic  has  caused  needless  alarm.  It 
would  seem  that  even  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  are  becoming  a  little  ashamed  of  their  exhibition 
of  fear  and  are  withdrawing  their  ban,  and  the  directors 
are  sheltering  themselves  behind  a  subordinate.  The  last 
proposal  is  that  Mr.  Marconi  should  return  to  Newfound¬ 
land  and  pay  the  company  a  royalty  on  any  commercial 
messages  sent  or  received.  It  is  rumoured  that  even 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  called  in  to  adjust  this  dis-  I 
pute  ;  but  as  Mr.  Marconi  is  receiving  in  Canada 
hospitality  and  many  invitations  to  conduct  his  experi¬ 
ments  from  there,  he  will  not  risk  the  royalties.  There 
is  a  growing  belief  that  the  communication  was  actual 
and  not  caused  by  those  electric  interferences  wffiich 
M.  Tesla  interpreted  as  coming  from  Mars  ;  and 
American  papers  have  already  worked  out  the  probable 
cost  of  these  aerial  messages  per  word.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivably  fortunate  for  the  Cable  Company  that  their 
monopoly  only  lasts  two  more  years  ;  but  to  imagine  that 
long  messages  will  be  immediately  transferred  by  the 
new  system  with  accuracy  enough  to  be  commercially 
valuable  shows  a  credulity  which  is  the  special  weak¬ 
ness  of  men  of  science  and  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

For  many  years  with  admirable  persistence  the 
Post  Office  authorities  have  striven  to  induce  the  public 
to  post  early,  and  at  last  the  importunity  of  the  notices 
on  all  the  pillar  boxes  and  at  all  the  post  offices  has 
begun  to  exercise  its  influence.  Christmas  packages 
began  to  arrive  a  fortnight  ago  ;  the  hand  trolleys  of 
the  postman  were  brought  out  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  usual,  and  there  are  instances  of  people  who 
bought  their  Christmas  presents  in  November.  This 
thoughtfulness  for  the  Post  Office  benefited  indirectly 
the  shop  assistants  who  perhaps  suffer  from  Christmas 
preparations  more  than  any  other  class.  That  there 
was  overtime  work  in  plenty  goes  without  saying  ;  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  either  in  the  big  shops  or  the 
so-called  co-operative  stores  that  cumulative  burden 
of  work  which  has  often  overpowered  many  of  the 
weaker  workers.  “Buy  early”  is  a  more  emphatic 
•duty  than  “  post  early  ”  ;  and  obedience  to  it  involves 
the  happy  avoidance  of  that  least  polite  of  persons,  the 
lady  who  is  in  a  hurry.  Her  purchases  maybe  designed 
ultimately  to  give  pleasure  ;  in  the  acquirement  they 
certainly  cause  the  maximum  of  irritation. 


On  Monday  the  Liverpool  Bank  case  was  again 
before  Mr.  Fenwick  at  Bow  Street,  and  in  addition  to 
the  prisoners  Goudie,  Burge  and  Kelly  another  man 
named  William  Haines  Stiles  was  placed  in  the  dock 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in 
the  frauds.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  opening  of 
an  account  at  the  London  and  City  Bank  by 
Lawrence  A.  Marks,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  these  proceedings  and  who  is  now 
said  to  be  dead,  with  a  cheque  drawn  by  “  Hudson  ”  on 
the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  and  as  to  a  cheque  for  ^£7,500 
drawn  on  the  account  in  the  name  of  Burge.  Other 
evidence  related  to  the  connexion  of  the  prisoners  with 
Marks,  and  as  to  the  acquaintance  with  them  of  Goudie 
and  communications  by  the  latter  with  them  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Southport.  Stiles  was  also  shown  to  have 
known  Goudie  and  the  other  prisoners.  None  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  allowed  bail  and  they  have  been 
remanded  for  another  week. 

A  recent  notorious  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  was 
characterised  by  the  breach  of  a  well-known  rule  at 
the  Bar  that  a  prosecuting  counsel  is  to  lay  the  facts, 
without  heat  or  pressure,  before  the  court,  especially 
when  the  prisoner  has  no  counsel.  Yet  the  Solicitor- 
General  in  his  opening  speech  referred  to  an  un¬ 
defended  prisoner  as  “  the  wretch  who  has  ruined  this 
young  girl  ”  ;  whether  he  were  a  wretch,  and  whether 
he  had  ruined  the  girl  being  the  very  facts  the  jury  had 
to  decide.  Then  he  apostrophised  the  two  prisoners 
as  “villains”,  and  described  them  as  a  “hellish 
gang”.  Such  language  would  be  most  reprehensible 
in  the  youngest  counsel,  and  if  a  junior  barrister  had 
dared  to  use  it  he  would  have  been  immediately  and 
sternly  rebuked.  The  freedom  of  counsel  in  their 
speech  may  easily  degenerate  into  license,  as  a  recent 
event  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  shows,  and  any  such 
tendency  should  be  severely  checked  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  The 
more  obviously  guilty  a  prisoner  may  be,  the  more 
strictly  he  ought  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Sir  Edward  Fry’s  award  in  the  Grimsby  Fishing 
Trade  Arbitration  rejects  the  plan  of  the  masters,  about 
which  the  dispute  arose,  for  the  payment  of  the  men 
solely  on  the  share  system.  It  establishes  the  system 
of  payment  by  a  fixed  minimum  wage  for  each  class  of 
hands  plus  a  certain  share  according  to  poundage. 
During  the  course  of  the  dispute  terms  of  this  sort  were 
discussed  but  no  agreement  could  be  made.  The  award 
on  this  same  basis  allows  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  the 
men  demanded,  but  a  higher  rate  of  poundage  than  the 
employers  offered.  The  next  important  point  made  by  the 
men  that  they  should  sign  on  and  off  their  engagements 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  offices  alone  and  not  elsewhere 
has  been  granted  by  the  Arbitrator.  This  protects  the 
masters  from  dishonest  men  who  made  a  practice  of  en¬ 
tering  into  engagements  with  several  masters  at  different 
offices.  But  above  all  it  is  a  protection  to  the  men  who 
secure  that  accounts  are  rendered  to  them  of  what  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  impartial  auditorship 
of  a  Board  of  Trade  official. 

Very  minute  directions  are  laid  down  for  carrying 
out  these  general  principles  ;  but  there  are  also  ex¬ 
ceedingly  detailed  rules  set  out  for  the  division  of 
labour  on  board  during  voyages  and  in  dock  by 
each  class  of  men  engaged.  Uncertainty  as  to  what 
kind  of  work  belongs  to  what  class  of  men,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  that  must  arise  when  conditions  of  labour  are 
changing  as  they  do  so  rapidly  now,  easily  gives  rise  to 
disputes.  No  part  of  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  extremely  able 
award  is  more  important  and  valuable  ;  and  it  is  quite 
a  gratuitous  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  “  Times  ”, 
in  accordance  with  its  parti  pris,  that  these  regulations 
are  necessary  on  account  of  the  shiftiness  of  the  men 
perverted  by  trade  unionism.  It  is  neither  fair  nor 
sensible  to  blame  the  men  as  if  they  wanted  to  shirk 
their  work  and  put  it  on  somebody  else.  Whatever 
may  be  the  class  of  workers  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  none  like  to  do  the  work  of  others  ;  not  because 
they  are  lazy  but  because  it  is  liable  to  unfairness  and 
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abuse  of  various  kinds.  This  is  not  trade  unionism 
but  a  natural  result.  The  really  deplorable  thing 
is  that  the  dispute  at  an  early  stage  did  not  auto¬ 
matically  and  compulsorily  come  before  Sir  Edward 
Fry. 

A  memorandum  just  issued  by  the  Roads  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  on  the  reform  of  the  existing  system 
of  highway  administration  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  Association  has  also  prepared  a  Bill 
which  it  is  intended  to  introduce  in  the  approaching 
session  of  Parliament.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the 
chaos  in  highway  administration  and  what  injury  is 
inflicted  on  individuals  and  the  country  by  it.  In 
France  the  admirable  road  system  has  contributed 
more  to  the  general  prosperity  and  especially  to  rural 
prosperity  than  the  railways.  In  England  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  road  authorities  and  the  friction  amongst 
them  prevents  any  system  founded  on  common  sense 
and  convenience  being  established  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  suffers  more  loss,  town  or  country.  The  districts 
round  towns  like  London  and  Manchester  grow  up 
without  any  scheme  of  roads  connecting  them  with  the 
main  roads  from  the  towns,  and  when  these  latter 
ultimately  overtake  the  suburbs  immense  sums  have 
to  be  spent  in  clearances  for  widening  the  streets,  and 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  for  purposes  which  would  never  have  been 
necessary  if  a  central  administration  had  worked  out 
a  rational  design  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
cities  must  spread  and  the  new  modes  of  traction  join 
rural  and  urban  districts  almost  into  one,  but  it  is 
essential  to  success  that  there  should  be  a  new  system 
of  highway  administration. 

The  headmasters  who  assembled  in  conference  at 
Cambridge  discussed  as  usual  too  many  things  at  too 
great  length.  Much  of  what  was  said  concerns  no  one. 
Pious  opinions  about  the  nature  of  the  great  Education 
Bill  that  is  to  come  are  natural  enough  in  the  mouths 
of  the  doyens  of  education,  but  the  conference  has  no 
executive  and  no  methods  of  making  its  ideas  felt  ;  it  is 
in  this  way  even  worse  than  conferences  usually  are 
and  would  be  wise  to  keep  the  debates  close  to  details 
of  education,  which  lie  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  great  public  schools  themselves.  In  this  sphere 
Dr.  Rendall’s  motion  on  the  mistake  of  set  books  in 
examination  contained  a  valuable  recommendation 
which  should  be  followed  up.  In  lower  forms  the  pre-  - 
paring  of  set  books  is  principally  a  question  of  learning 
by  heart.  Small  amounts  are  taken  up  and  these  are 
revised  again  and  again  solely  for  the  sake  of  success 
in  examination.  Instances  are  not  rare  of  boys  in 
examination  continuing  a  piece  of  translation  some  lines 
beyond  the  amount  set  on  the  paper.  Having  been  set 
going,  they  had  no  need  to  look  at  the  paper  before  them 
or  to  stop  till  they  felt  inclined.  “  Psittacus  loquitur” 
is  the  first  sentence  in  the  old  syntax,  and  some  head¬ 
masters  do  not  yet  realise  that  it  is  not  the  first  principle 
of  education. 

At  the  court  held  on  Tuesday  no  change  was  made  in 
the  Bank  rate  :  the  usual  weekly  statement  is  not  yet 
issued  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  funds  have  not  been 
so  strong  during  the  past  week  and  British  Railways 
have  also  been  irregular.  The  principal  point  of  interest 
outside  of  the  South  African  market  has  been  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  Argentine  Bonds.  The  prospect  of 
war  between  Chile  and  Argentina  made  serious  inroads 
on  quotations  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  latter  country 
but  the  reassuring  news  lately  to  hand  of  the  present 
position  of  affairs  has  resulted  in  a  reaction  extending 
throughout  the  list,  marking  a  recovery  of  from 
4  to  5  per  cent.  The  South  African  market  has  been 
animated  and  the  account  just  closed  is  probably  the 
heaviest  for  the  past  two  years  ;  the  news  of  the  recent 
surprise  by  De  Wet  has  had  no  effect  on  prices  which 
close  very  firm.  The  American  market  has  been  largely 
neglected  but  the  more  recent  advices  from  New  York 
point  to  a  renewal  of  activity  with  the  New  Year, 
and  most  stocks  show  a  substantial  advance  on  the 
week.  Consols  94.  Bank  rate  4  per  cent.  (31  October, 
1901). 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AT  THE  YEAR’S  END. 

TO  the  uninitiated  newspaper-reader  the  fighting  in 
South  Africa  must  often  have  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a  game  of  blindman’s  buff,  in  which  the 
Boers  dealt  swift  blows  against  a  clumsy  enemy,  whose 
grip,  however,  they  could  not  always  elude.  But  now, 
as  we  look  back  upon  the  year’s  operations,  we  can 
discern  both  the  method  and  result  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
plan.  It  was  (1)  to  keep  the  Boers  moving,  and  so 
prevent  them  from  concentrating  any  force  sufficient  for 
a  serious  attack  ;  (2)  to  protect  the  railways  by  block¬ 
houses  and  so  set  free  as  many  men  as  possible  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  commandos  ;  (3)  to  rope  off  the  chief 
industrial  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River,  and 
Cape  Colonies,  so  that  the  resumption  of  normal  life 
within  these  districts  need  not  be  delayed  until  the  last 
commando  was  destroyed  ;  and  (4)  to  push  the  lines  of 
these  protected  areas  outwards,  and  gradually  drive  the 
Boer  guerillas  back  into  the  wastes,  where  they  would 
be  comparatively  harmless.  At  the  same  time  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  forces  at  Lord  Kitchener’s 
disposal  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  reducing 
the  number  of  the  Boers  in  the  field. 

Thus  Lord  Kitchener  had  not  only  to  reduce  the  Boers, 
but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resumption  of  indus¬ 
trial  life  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  When  the  third 
stage  was  reached,  Lord  Milner  returned  from  England, 
and  took  up  the  task  of  constructing  a  scheme  of  civil 
administration.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the 
political  speeches  recently  delivered,  the  items  of  his 
progress,  doled  out  in  telegraphic  messages,  have  pro¬ 
duced  little  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  But  these 
items,  when  summarised,  show  a  significant  advance. 

The  main  lines  of  railway,  which  converge  on  Johan¬ 
nesburg  from  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  and 
Delagoa  Bay,  are  provided  with  rolling  stock  and 
ready  for  traffic.  Even  Rhodesia  can  get  its  mining 
plant  through  from  Capetown.  With  food  supplies 
assured,  the  Outlanders  are  being  allowed  to  return  in 
increasing  numbers.  On  the  Rand  more  mines  are 
being  worked  every  week,  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  opened,  provision  has  been  made  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  native  labour,  and  the  streets  of  Johannes¬ 
burg  have  resumed  their  normal  appearance.  In  the 
protected  area  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  the 
grip  of  military  exigencies  is  also  relaxed.  The 
railway  brings  supplies  to  Bloemfontein  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  military 
authorities  to  supervise  and  distribute  them.  Prices 
are  once  more  fixed,  not  by  proclamation,  but  by 
supply  and  demand.  And  here  too  the  mines  are 
resuming  work.  In  the  Transvaal  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  which  are  directly  connected  with  the 
gold  industry  have  been  taken  in  hand.  A  code 
of  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  the  native 
labourers  and  their  European  employers  has  been 
proclaimed.  By  the  provisions  of  this  code  the 
native  is  protected  against  oppression  and  robbery  at 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  agents ;  and  the  liquor 
traffic  —  the  chief  cause  of  the  insubordination  and 
incapacity  of  the  native  employee — has  been  sternly 
repressed.  Under  the  new  administration  to  supply  a 
native  with  liquor  becomes  an  offence  punishable 
by  severe  penalties.  The  necessity  of  the  “  pass  ” 
system  in  the  interests  of  public  security  is  recog¬ 
nised  ;  but,  while  the  system  is  maintained,  modi¬ 
fications  have  been  introduced  which  will  protect 
the  educated  native  from  unnecessary  humiliation,  and 
the  coloured  population  in  general  from  petty  oppres¬ 
sion.  A  commission,  over  which  Sir  Richard  Soloman, 
the  Transvaal  Attorney-General,  presides,  is  considering 
the  existing  gold  laws,  with  a  view  to  introduce  such 
modifications  as  the  best  local  experience  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  colony  may  suggest  :  and  thus  the 
way  is  being  prepared  for  that  extension  of  the  gold: 
industry  which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  establishment  of  British  rule.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
awakening  industrial  life  of  the  Rand  has  provided  the 
civil  administration  of  the  colony  with  a  revenue  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  present  needs. 

These  are  measures  which  promise  the  restoration 
and  expansion  of  the  industrial  life  of  South  Africa  at 
no  distant  date.  Even  more  significant  are  two  small 
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items  of  information,  which,  unsensational  as  they  are, 
nevertheless  embody  the  commencement  of  an  all- 
important  enterprise.  Some  months  ago  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Willcocks,  of  the  Egyptian  Irrigation 
Service,  was  in  Pretoria,  devising  a  scheme  of  irriga¬ 
tion  for  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies. 
More  recently  we  learnt  that  the  first  Yeomen  settlers 
had  been  established  on  Government  farms  in  the 
latter  colony,  and  that  the  Land  Settlement  Board  had 
sown  some  8,ooo  boxes  of  French  seed  potatoes. 
Readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  irrigation  and  English 
immigration — irrigation  to  fertilise  the  barren  veldt, 
English  immigrants  to  settle  on  the  land  and  mingle 
with  the  Boers.  In  these  two  measures  we  have  the 
key  to  the  nationality  difficulty  in  South  Africa. 
Progress  in  the  direction  of  these  measures  is  progress 
of  the  most  vital  kind. 

This  record  is  the  more  creditable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  legitimate  administrative  work 
Lord  Milner  was  called  upon  to  reform  the  Concentra¬ 
tion  Camps.  The  decision  to  break  up  the  larger 
camps  into  camps  of  more  manageable  size,  and  to 
place  the  whole  system  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  officers  experienced  in  the  management 
of  the  plague  and  famine  camps  in  India,  is  a 
wise  one.  It  promises  to  close  an  ugly  matter. 
But  of  all  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  last  three  months 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Willcocks  and  the  settlement  of 
these  British  Yeomen  convey  the  most  assured  pro¬ 
spect  of  ultimate  success.  They  mean  that  England 
has  done  well  to  place  its  confidence  in  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Lord  Milner  :  that  the  time  will  come  when  South 
Africa  will  be  no  longer  “  the  grave  of  reputations”, 
but  a  record  of  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  British 
army  and  an  example  of  what  a  nation’s  resolution 
can  effect. 


BUSINESS  IN  1901. 

E  reviewed  in  our  penultimate  issue  the  market 
for  mining  shares  ;  it  may  now  be  interesting 
to  look  back  upon  the  main  movements  during  1901  in 
other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  certainly 
has  been  a  trying  year,  full  of  painful  incidents  and 
shocks,  which  in  countries  less  wealthy  than  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  pro¬ 
duced  panics.  There  has  been  nothing  approaching  a 
panic,  indeed  money,  so  often  the  dominating  factor, 
has  had  no  influence  upon  the  prices  of  securities, 
because  it  has  been  neither  cheap  nor  dear.  The  Bank 
rate  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent*  on  21  February  ;  was 
reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  on  6  June ;  and  to  3  per 
cent,  on  13  June  ;  was  again  raised  to  4  per  cent,  on 
31  October,  and  now  stands  at  that  figure.  Perhaps  the 
financial  history  of  the  markets  may  best  be  summarised 
by  saying  that  we  have  had  one  boom  and  three  slumps, 
not  a  cheerful  record,  particularly  as  the  boom  was  in 
the  American  market,  and  the  slumps  have  been  in 
Consols,  British  railways,  and  copper.  The  premier 
security  of  Great  Britain  has  fallen  from  97I  to  91, 
nearly  eight  points,  giving  an  average  price  for  the 
year  of  94$.  This  is  a  very  heavy  fall  for  Consols,  and 
not  since  the  reduction  of  interest  to  2§  per  cent,  in 
1888  has  the  average  price  been  "so  low.  We  have  to 
go  back  no  less  than  twenty-six  years  for  a  lower 
average  price  of  Consols,  to  1875,  when  it  was  93!. 
This  decline  is  of  course  due  to  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  war,  and  the  consequent  issue  of  fresh 
Consols  and  a  war  loan.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  war  loans  are  the  only  things  that  bring  Consols 
down.  Only  five  years  ago,  in  1897,  the  mean  price 
for  Consols  was  ii2§,  and  in  that  year,  unless  our 
memory  betrays  us,  it  touched  114.  From  114  to  91 
is  twenty-three  points,  and  a  security  which  falls  23  per 
cent,  in  five  years  has  clearly  lost  its  character.  The 
truth  is  that  our  municipal  loans  are  a  more  stable 
investment  than  Consols,  and  more  remunerative  in 
interest ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
liquid,  as  their  sale  is  generally  matter  of  negotiation, 
whereas  Consols  can  always  be  sold  for  cash. 
Consols  have  risen  considerably  from  the  lowest 
point  in  the  last  week,  because  people  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  Transvaal  loan,  and  are  at  any  rate 


certain  that  the  Government  will  not  have  to  borrow 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  last  year.  Should  the  war  come 
to  an  end  soon,  Consols  will  certainly  rise  still  more, 
but  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever  again  go  much  over  par, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  interest  is  to  be 
reduced  in  1903  to  2J  per  cent. 

Consols  however  are  not  the  only  stocks  that  have 
lost  their  character  of  late.  Another  of  the  British 
banker’s  cherished  illusions  has  gone  by  the  board 
this  year,  his  belief,  namely,  in  the  securities  of  the 
leading  British  railways.  Great  Eastern  Ordinary 
stock  has  fallen  from  112  to  91,  Great  Western 
from  149  to  1 3 1 ,  London  and  South-Western  from 
192  to  162,  and  London  and  North-Western  from 
180  to  158^.  There  has  been  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  fortnight  from  the  lowest  points  ; 
still  the  fall  is  very  considerable,  and  follows  on  the 
declines  of  1900.  We  cannot  see  much  hope  for  the 
holders  of  ordinary  stock  in  our  railways  until  the 
pernicious  system  of  charging  betterments  to  capital 
instead  of  to  revenue  is  changed,  and  until  some 
science  is  applied  to  the  administration  of  our  lines. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  really  able  managers, 
and  the  British  shareholder  still  clings  childishly  to 
his  amateur  chairman  and  his  ornamental  board.  One 
or  two  drastic  schemes  of  reconstruction,  a  l’Anffiricaine, 
which  are  inevitable,  may  perhaps  arouse  the  patient 
ass  to  seek  and  adequately  to  reward  the  organising 
brain. 

When  the  American  boom  was  just  getting  under 
weigh  in  January,  a  well-known  New  York  operator 
exclaimed,  “  Nothing  can  stop  this,  except  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria  or  the  President”.  It  is  striking 
that  both  these  events  should  have  happened,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should  have  had  the  predicted  effect. 
The  death  of  the  Queen  in  February  had  no  effect  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  thanks  to  the  stability  of  our 
political  institutions.  The  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  in  September  would  unquestionably  have 
produced  a  panic  in  Wall  Street  if  the  banks  and  the 
big  financiers  had  not,  on  two  successive  Saturdays, 
stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  bought  stocks. 
The  first  fall  in  prices  was  of  course  purely  sentimental, 
as  the  Vice-President  succeeds  automatically,  and  Mr. 
McKinley  had  nothing  to  do  with  stocks  and  shares. 
But  between  January  and  May  the  boom  raged,  and 
some  of  the  rises  in  the  price  of  ordinary  shares  were 
sensational.  Atchisons  rose  from  43  to  9 2^  ;  Milwaukees 
from  148  to  194  :  Eries  from  23  to  46  :  Union  Pacifies 
from  79  to  133  :  and  Northern  Pacifies  from  80  to  214, 
in  London,  and  to  1,000  in  New  York.  It  was  the 
latter  stock,  of  course,  that  brought  about  the  cele¬ 
brated  “corner”  in  May.  Two  rival  groups,  the 
Harriman  crowd  and  the  Morgan  crowd,  sent  their 
brokers  into  the  market  to  bid  for  Northern  Pacific 
shares,  and  then  that  happened  which  it  is  wonderful 
does  not  happen  oftener,  people  sold  what  they  had 
not  got  and  could  not  deliver.  Then  there  came  a  real 
panic,  for  as  Northern  Pacifies  went  up,  other  stocks 
came  rattling  down  as  much  as  30  points  in  a  few 
hours.  Those  were  the  days  of  terror,  when  the  bad 
broker  slaughtered  the  stocks  of  the  weak  bull,  for 
nothing  makes  men  so  cruel  as  fear,  and  when  the 
good  broker  besought  hi's  client  to  keep  his  head 
and  sit  tight.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  hurriedly 
brought  from  Aix-les-Bains  to  London,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  City  on  Sunday,  the  Stock 
Exchange  committee  granted  a  moratorium  for  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts  and  the  storm  subsided. 

The  markets  recovered  with  wonderful  elasticity,  but 
in  less  than  two  months  began  the  strike  of  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Trust.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  an  industrial  war  was  about  to 
spread  over  the  United  States  ;  but  happily  the  strikers, 
who  had  chosen  a  wrong  issue,  were  obliged  to  yield 
in  a  few  weeks.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  we  have 
had,  “  pour  comble  de  malheur  ”,  the  copper  crash  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  price  of  the  metal  has  fallen  from 
£68  a  ton  to  ^48,  and  Rio  Tinto  shares  have  tumbled 
from  £61  to  ^40.  This  collapse  in  copper  is  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  of  the  United  States. 
Americans  are  usually  supposed  to  be  smart  men  of 
business  :  but  their  attempt  to  control  the  copper 
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market  has  been  puerile.  The  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  even  by  American 
millionaires.  There  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
obvious  to  the  least  alert,  commercial  depression  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  European  consumption  of 
copper  has  been  falling-  off  for  months.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  this  failing  demand  the  American 
group  fancied  that  they  could  maintain  a  purely 
artificial  price  for  the  metal,  and  at  length 
they  have  been  obliged  to  confess  their  mistake.  How 
long  the  present  copper  war  between  the  American  and 
the  European  producers  will  last  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
With  the  present  extension  of  electrical  undertakings, 
tramways,  railways,  and  municipal  lighting,  the  existing 
supplies  of  copper  might  quickly  be  absorbed,  and  the 
demand  revive. 

As  for  the  American  railway  market  there  is  some 
uncertainty,  though  we  do  not  think  there  need 
be  any  uneasiness.  The  trade  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  good,  and  the  traffic  returns  of  the 
railways  continue  to  pile  up  increases  over  the  huge 
gains  of  last  year.  But  there  is  a  prevalent  impression 
that,  in  order  to  support  their  market  through  the 
various  trials  we  have  described,  the  big  American 
houses  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  largely  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  that  this  indebtedness  has  not 
yet  been  discharged.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true  : 
but,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  until  these  loans  have 
been  repaid,  there  cannot  be  monetary  ease  in  New 
York,  and,  until  all  chance  of  embarrassment  js  removed, 
there  cannot  be  a  rise  in  prices.  The  Americans 
suffer  from  the  fault  of  over-confidence  in  their  own 
resources.  In  the  London  markets  there  seems  every 
prospect  that  the  opening  of  the  year  1902  will  witness 
a  general  revival  of  business. 


THE  RATE-PAYERS’  FRIEND. 

ORD  ROSEBERY  rather  talked  “about  it  and 
about  ”  in  his  speech  at  Swansea  on  Saturday. 
His  subject  was  municipal  rates,  and  the  great  Pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  London  County  Council  addressed  to 
his  former  colleagues  (in  reality  though  nominally  to 
the  magnates  of  Swansea)  a  series  of  remarks  which 
must  be  novel  to  them  as  coming  from  the  personage 
who  has  usually  directed  their  attention  rather  to  the 
stimulating  than  the  repressive  view  of  municipal 
activities.  In  short  Lord  Rosebery  on  this  occasion 
grumbled  about  the  increase  of  rates  with  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  and  the  accustomed  vagueness  of  the 
aggrieved  rate-payer.  Apparently  at  Swansea  he 
wanted  to  form  a  great  national  party  on  rates  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  style  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
form  a  Rosebery  Imperial  party  at  Chesterfield.  We  do 
not  think  much  of  the  plan  of  ratepayers’  associations. 
That  is  a  stale  device  ;  it  has  often  been  tried  and  it 
always  fails.  It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Why  not  have  a  second  Rate¬ 
payers’  Association  to  look  after  the  first,  and  a  third 
to  look  after  the  second,  and  so  ad  infinitum  in  the 
manner  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  parasites  of  the 
well-known  lines  ?  The  actual  Ratepayers’  Association 
of  history  is  not  a  body  competent  to  know  when  it  is 
getting  twenty  shillings  value  for  the  sovereign,  but 
one  determined  as  far  as  possible  that  the  sovereign 
shall  not  be  spent  whatever  value  may  be  got  for  it. 
If  it  were  an  association  of  men  with  expert  financial 
knowledge  some  hope  might  be  possible  of  its  being 
useful.  But  the  Ratepayers’  Association  as  it  has 
existed  in  fact,  and  not  as  Lord  Rosebery  pictures  it  in  his 
imagination,  has  had  as  little  conception  of  finance  as 
it  has  had  of  wider  civic  ideals  and  obligations. 
LTsually  it  has  consisted  of  the  most  sordid  element  of 
a  community,  and  its  notions  have  begun  and  ended 
with  saving  the  rates.  Into  its  mind  there  has  never 
entered  the  thought  that  it  is  the  law  of  civic  life  that 
the  burdens  of  the  city  must  constantly  grow  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  individualism  becomes  unequal  to  modern 
conditions.  Lord  Rosebery’s  device  really  pre-supposes 
the  breakdown  of  representative  institutions  though  he 
dares  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  plainly  as  that.  His 
ideal  vigilance  committee  would  be  an  expert  body  very 
much  like  the  permanent  officials  of  Government  de¬ 


partments,  or  of  the  various  local  municipal  bodies 
who  are  for  the  most  part  superior  to  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  bodies  they  serve.  These  do  exercise 
a  very  considerable  influence,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
argument  that  persons  possessing  their  knowledge 
should  be  infused  into  the  merely  popular  elected  element 
on  representative  bodies.  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that 
when  a  community  shouts  for  some  new  toy  or  some 
new  object  of  utility  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  town 
council  or  the  municipal  body  to  lay  before  it  exactly 
how  the  town  stands  financially  and  how  far  it  is  able 
to  afford  it.  That  is  harnessing  the  cart  to  the  horse, 
because  you  will  previously  have  had  your  elections  at 
which  the  representatives  have  been  chosen  for  the 
very  purpose  of  going  to  the  council  or  board  in  order 
to  vote  for  the  new  toy  or  new  object  of  utility.  A 
check  is  no  doubt  wanted,  but  it  must  be  applied  some¬ 
where  within  the  body  itself  that  has  to  work 
the  municipal  government.  The  vigilance  committee 
must  be  inside.  A  body  whose  main  idea  is  to 
cut  down  expenses  is  as  likely  to  do  harm  to  the 
community  as  the  purely  representative  bodies,  who  are 
invested  with  responsibility,  but  whom,  as  it  appears, 
Lord  Rosebery  cannot  now  trust,  judging  from  his 
review  of  the  position  of  the  Paris  municipality  and,  we 
suspect,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  of  the  London  County 
Council  at  whom  he  seems  to  be  casting  an  oblique 
glance.  Else  why  should  he,  as  he  does,  exclude  the 
action  of  a  vigilance  committee  from  the  operations  of 
that  Council  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  big  to  be 
checked  ? 

Lord  Rosebery’s  second  “remedy”  for  municipal 
weakness  is  equally  inconsistent  with  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  an  old  complaint  that  members  of  the 
higher  social  ranks  in  the  community  do  not  take  part  in 
municipal  life.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  Lord  Rosebery, 
if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  friendship  with  or  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Radicals  and  Progressives,  that  he  should 
desire  the  aid  of  these  classes  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  rates.  That  has  been  the  objection  of  his 
friends  of  earlier  days  to  any  modification  of  the  pure 
principle  of  democratic  election.  They  always  supposed 
that  to  wish  to  introduce  a  class  of  municipal  members 
higher  than  those  who  usually  offered  themselves  for 
election  was  a  move  of  the  party  who  wished  by  cutting 
down  rates  to  check  municipal  enterprise.  He  has 
laid  himself  open  to  that  construction,  but  he  really 
intended  to  point  out  the  value  of  this  higher 
class  of  municipal  members  if  their  services  could 
only  be  obtained.  He  reproaches  them  for  their  aloof¬ 
ness,  for  their  selfishness.  Not  by  any  means  for 
the  first  time  he  pointed  out  that  the  ordinary  member 
of  Parliament  has  by  no  means  such  opportunities  for 
doing  really  useful  work  :  and  that  is  quite  true.  But 
the  reflection  again  occurs :  is  not  Lord  Rosebery 
hinting  at  defects  in  popular  representation  ?  The 
results  are  not  so  noticeable  in  the  larger  representative 
bodies  such  as  the  County  Councils.  These  carry  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  tradition  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  county  business  by  the  country  gentleman  ; 
and  besides  there  is  a  co-optative  element  in  their 
constitution  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Borough 
Councils.  Their  numbers  approach  more  nearly  there¬ 
fore  the  standard  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  still 
remains  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be  under  a 
democratic  electorate  owing  to  the  traditions  from  days 
when  the  popular  element  was  less  considerable  than  it 
has  now  become.  We  do  not  know  what  useful  infer¬ 
ence  we  can  make  from  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  unless 
it  be  that  the  present  system  of  election  to  municipal 
bodies  fails  to  draw  into  the  service  of  the  municipali¬ 
ties  the  best  talent  that  the  community  supplies.  It  is 
an  awkward  fact ;  but  merely  lecturing  the  municipal 
mugwump  is  not  of  the  least  use.  If  Lord  Rosebery 
had  really  been  seriously  considering  the  question,  we 
might  ask  if  he  could  not  have  suggested  some  method 
more  effective  than  the  present  scramble  of  elections 
whose  unpleasantness  it  is  possible  for  a  person  in  Lord 
Rosebery’s  peculiar  position  to  ignore  because  he  has 
never  really  been  exposed  to  it.  We  must  make  one 
exception  ;  his  candidature  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  ;  and  his  fastidiousness  on  that  point  has 
been  as  evident  as  that  of  the  people  whom  he  lectured 
at  Swansea. 
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AFTER  THE  WITCHING  YEAR. 

HE  first  year  of  the  new  century  has  come — “  But 
not  yet  gone”.  We  had  almost  written  “and 
gone  ”,  when  we  were  reminded  that  the  year  has  still 
nearly  a  century  of  hours  in  which  to  justify  bodings 
and  alarms.  The  soothsayer  has  still  his  chance  against 
us.  We  may  yet  be  overwhelmed  by  some  vast  catas¬ 
trophe  before  this  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
accomplished.  But  the  year,  save  for  one  national 
sorrow,  has  been  so  entirely  ordinary  that  we  can  hardly 
be  blamed  if  we  feel  tolerably  secure  against  any  dire 
commotion  in  the  interval  between  now  and  Wednesday 
next.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  was  indeed  a 
national  event  that  marks  the  year  as  standing  apart 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Regarded  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  present,  it  might  seem  to  be  graven  on 
the  history  of  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  But 
the  fate  of  former  kings,  without  whom  the  world  was 
simply  inconceivable  to  their  subjects  and  their  enemies, 
forbids  us  to  postulate  eternity  for  the  memory  of  any 
monarch.  Certainly,  however,  Queen  Victoria’s  death 
will  mark  the  twentieth  century  to  its  last  year,  and  in 
that  our  soothsayers  may  claim  a  justification  of  their  pro¬ 
phecies  and  portents.  But  a  natural  event,  in  none  of  its 
circumstances  unnatural,  is  no  portent,  and  the  prognos¬ 
ticators  of  prodigies  must  be  content  to  give  up  even  the 
death  and  birth  of  a  century  as  an  occasion  for  wonders. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  startling  manifestations, 
these  disappointed  prophets  may  think  the  world  is  indeed 
growing  very  old,  “  plodding  the  last  sands  of  life, 
where  not  a  flower  appears  ”.  Any  way  it  appears 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  world  is  jogging  along 
exactly  as  it  did  before  ;  the  century  has  come  but 
brought  with  it  nothing  new  into  the  world.  It  is 
curious  how  hard  the  faith  in  fin  desiecle  miracles  dies. 
We  have  known  hard-headed  educated  men  who 
steadily  insisted  that  somehow  or  another,  they  did  not 
know  why,  extraordinary  things  did  happen  at  the  end 
of  centuries.  So  much  so  that  it  almost  seems  a  pity 
that  an  event  which  had  well  nigh  stirred  us  out  of  our 
dull  scepticism  has  passed  away  without  giving  any 
justification  for  relapse  into  credulity.  Not  that  there 
is  any  sort  of  justification  for  belief  in  the  magic  of 
the  centuries.  What  is  a  century  ?  nothing  :  a  figment  of 
the  imagination  ;  having  no  objective  existence  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  purely  artificial  :  it  corresponds  with  nothing 
in  nature.  The  end  of  one  century  and  the  beginning 
of  another  is  merely  the  division  of  air  by  the  stroke  of 
a  knife,  as  though  you  should  flourish  a  sword  and  say 
that  the  air  on  one  side  of  its  passage  shall  become 
one  substance  and  the  air  on  the  other  side  another. 
The  association  of  moral  or  intellectual  characteristics 
with  centuries  is  thus  purely  absurd,  as  many  who  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  “  mind”  or  the  “  soul”  of  a 
century  have  pointed  out.  They  always  find  that  every 
century  began  before  it  did,  or  after,  and  did  not  come  to 
an  end  till  long  after  its  last  year,  whether  you  throw 
in  the  hundred  and  first  year  or  not.  Which  is  to  say 
the  phenomena  investigated  have  no  connexion  at  all 
with  the  century  they  are  supposed  to  characterise. 

One  may  with  legitimate  curiosity  wonder  where  the 
historian  and  philosopher  will  put  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  present  it  does 
not  look  like  having  any  end  at  all.  For  it  will  only 
end  by  some  great  cataclysm  in  the  material  world,  or 
by  the  turn  of  some  newand  intense  conviction  or  the  revi¬ 
vifying  enhancement  of  an  old  one.  This  century  cannot 
come  to  an  end  by  the  relinquishing  of  any  old  beliefs  ;  it 
will  be  constructive  not  iconoclastic  force  that  gives  it 
its  coup  de  grdce.  Nothing  is  now  believed  strongly 
enough  for  any  doubt  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
We  have  questioned  everything,  we  have  doubted  every¬ 
thing,  we  have  suspected  everything.  Scepticism  and 
mere  iconoclasm  in  their  turn  have  been  found 
wanting  intellectually,  and,  having  lost  their  novelty, 
they  exercise  no  fascination.  Thus  to  disbelief  suc¬ 
ceeded  indifference:  indifference  to  everything  except 
material  comfort  This  age  must  either  linger  on 
in  a  long  drawn  senility  of  indolent  indifference  or 
harden  in  a  middle  age  of  avarice.  Both  tendencies 
are  present ;  the  abandonment  of  everything  for  com¬ 
fort  and  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  the  amassing  of 
money.  If  the  avaricious  strain  should  prevail,  the 


century  will  never  see  an  old  age.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth,  made  the  sole  rule  of  life,  contains  its  own 
doom  :  for  it  produces  such  conspicuous  and  monstrous 
growths  that  either  the  better  minds  are  stirred  into 
revolt  which  results  in  reformation  or  the  mass  is 
stimulated  and  stung  by  envy  to  rise  up  and  sweep 
away  the  existing  order.  With  indifference  it  is  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  compatible  with  excellent  “conduct”  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  sense,  and  generates  nothing  start¬ 
ling.  There  is  a  quietness  and  even  a  dignity 
about  it  that  easily  lulls  men  into  a  sense  of  security. 
There  are  centuries,  in  the  real  not  the  mere  arithmetic 
meaning,  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  empire  that  might 
apparently  have  gone  on  indefinitely  but  for  external 
pressure.  It  was  the  barbarians  and  no  change  in  the 
Roman  world  that  brought  the  fourth  century  to  an  end. 

They  brought  it  to  an  end,  that  is,  for  the  Roman 
empire  ;  for  century  is  a  relative  term  besides  being  an 
artificial ;  and  few  there  are  that  realise  this.  We  all 
have  some  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  nineteenth-century  man  :  but  what  has 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  imagination  to  do  with 
the  black  man,  who  holds  the  same  faith  and  lives  the 
same  life  that  his  fathers  did  millenniums  ago?  Is  he  a 
nineteenth-century  man  ?  Yet  he  certainly  lived  in  the 
nineteenth-century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  he  is  not 
of  the  Christian  era  at  all,  it  may  be  objected  ;  so  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  his  not  displaying  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  characteristics.  He  is  probably  a  first-century  man 
in  his  own  era,  since  he  and  his  people  have  never 
changed.  Which  only  illustrates  the  relativity  of  the 
term  more  clearly.  But  for  us  Englishmen,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  this  century  will  end  by  a  great 
resuscitation  of  conviction.  By  conviction  we  mean  a 
definite  belief  in  and  definite  following  of  some  one 
ideal  :  we  are  purposely  vague :  we  do  not  pose  as 
prophets.  But  the  saving  feature  of  the  English  people 
of  this  day,  and  still  more  truly  so  of  the  American 
people,  is  their  very  evident  “  abounding  and  exulting  ” 
life.  There  are  symptoms  of  senility  in  certain 
I  classes,  but  none  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  nor  is  the 
|  nation  dead  to  the  appeal  of  the  ideal — the  ideals  of 
!  Christianity,  of  patriotism,  of  social  good  will,  of 
empire.  At  present  all  is  confusion  :  all  things  seem 
tumbling  to  the  level  of  mediocrity  ;  exuberant  life  seems 
to  manifest  itself  only  in  vulgarity,  and  certainly  not  least 
|  the  exuberant  life  of  “smart”  people:  increase  of 
knowledge  shows  itself  in  a  voracious  appetite  for 
scraps  of  useless  information  ;  art  in  a  passion  for  poor 
and  vicious  illustration  and  music  in  the  furious  cult  of 
“  the  halls  ”.  But  behind  this  repulsive  exterior  there  is 
plainly  immense  force.  Force  negatives  death  :  so  that 
there  are  no  fatal  symptoms.  It  looks  rather  as  though 
it  was  control  of  this  vitality  which  had  failed  :  and  that 
we  are  now  in  the  anarchic  interim  between  the  reign 
of  authority  which  lost  control  and  that  of  authority 
which  shall  regain  it.  An  undirected  factory  will  not 
turn  out  as  good  work  as  a  hand-loom.  There  is  im¬ 
mensely  more  noise,  dust,  and  confusion.  But  the 
increase  of  force  is  there  none  the  less.  Nothing  but 
the  master  mind  is  wanted,  when  order  will  produce  an 
excellent  pattern. 


LOST  CASTE. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  India  to  hear  curious 
stories  of  caste.  Let  us  take  a  British  example. 
In  a  professional  man’s  household  recently  a  maid¬ 
servant  fell  ill  of  diphtheria.  Her  mistress  nursed 
her  herself  through  a  tedious  illness  until  she  was 
quite  well.  When  that  happy  result  was  established, 
the  maid  immediately  informed  the  mistress  that  she 
intended  to  leave  her  service.  Now  here’s  comedy. 
Think  of  the  bewilderment  of  an  amiable  lady  con¬ 
scious  in  every  fibre  of  her  humanity,  and  charity, 
and  Christian  benevolence,  suddenly  madet  aware 
that  all  these  virtues  surrounding  her  like  a  halo 
had  apparently  made  not  the  slightest  impression 
on  the  very  person  who  of  all  others  ought  to 
have  had  an  almost  reverent  admiration  for  them. 
But  the  reason  of  the  maid’s  departure  had  to  be  given 
and  it  was  this  :  “  I  could  not  live  with  a  mistress  who 
has  been  waiting  on  me  herself.”  Quite  evidently  this 
|  is  not  mere  indifference  to  kindness  or  ingratitude.  It 
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looks  ungrateful,  but  it  is  something  much  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  harder  to  understand,  than  that  coarse  kind  of 
selfishness  which  mistress  and  maid  have  so  frequently 
to  complain  of  in  each  other,  and  which  makes  a  large 
part  of  the  servant  problem.  The  girl  was  the  slave  of 
that  mysterious  influence  of  caste  which  splits  up 
into  minute  sections  every  modern  society,  as  it 
split  up  every  ancient  society,  and  seems  likely 
to  split  up  any  future  society  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  We  may  put  the  maid’s  feelings  something 
like  this,  though  she  may  not  exactly  have  realized 
them  herself.  You  have  transformed  by  your  services 
to  me  the  caste  relations  of  mistress  and  maid,  which 
are  customary,  well  understood,  and  legal,  into  a  relation 
of  obligation  and  gratitude.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
serving  you  before  because  we  had  a  definite  position 
towards  one  another.  You  have  confused  that  simplicity 
and  in  the  future  neither  you  nor  I  will  know  what  is 
involved  in  our  relationship.  You  may  expect  too 
much  return  by  way  of  gratitude,  or  on  the  other  hand 
your  delicacy  may  even  prevent  you  from  claiming  your 
caste  services  from  me  lest  you  should  be  seeming  to 
make  capital  out  of  your  kindness.  I  should  be  in 
similar  perplexity  on  my  part,  and  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  we  shall  only  worry  each  other  in  future 
and  it  is  better  for  both  of  us  that  I  should  go.  It 
seems  that  if  the  girl  thought  or  at  least  felt  like 
this,  as  she  quite  possibly  may  have  done,  she  was 
quite  right.  Also  conceivably  she  may  have  taken 
the  more  vulgar  view  of  the  caste  relation.  She 
may  only  have  had  that  snobbery  of  inferior  minds 
which  runs  through  all  classes  of  society  by  which  so 
many  people  estimate  their  own  importance  according 
to  the  social  rank  of  those  on  whom  they  are  parasites 
or  dependants.  Social  rank  in  this  connexion  must 
however  be  understood  to  mean  now  the  display  of 
superfluous  wealth  which  in  most  cases  confers  the 
kind  of  distinction  most  widely  appreciated.  Had  the 
lady  we  are  speaking  of  been  wealthy,  she  would  have 
shown  her  kindness  not  by  giving  her  personal  services 
but  by  providing  nursing,  and  paying  expenses.  That 
would  have  only  emphasised  the  distinction  between 
mistress  and  maid.  By  what  she  actually  did  she  con¬ 
fused  the  distinction  in  the  crude  intellect  and  untrained 
moral  character  of  her  young  servitor. 

This  case  is  an  example  and  type  of  many  similar 
difficulties  that  the  sentiment  of  caste  produces.  It 
shows  that  it  is  not  from  the  higher  castes  only  that 
they  arise,  but  that  there  is  as  much  pride  and  tenacity 
of  privilege  in  the  lower  :  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  a  stratum  so  low  that  distinctions  are  merged  into 
the  condition  of  equality  and  fraternity  all  round. 
Political  agitators  who  spread  themselves  out  on  theory, 
and  do  not  look  at  the  actual  facts,  are  nonplussed  at 
times  with  the  cool  reception  their  denunciation  of 
social  and  political  inequalities  gets  from  those  who,  as 
they  suppose,  must  be  eager  to  redress  them.  There  is 
in  fact  not  half  so  much  jealousy  of  the  higher  social 
ranks  as  there  is  jealousy  among  each  rank  or  caste 
itself.  Our  servant  girl  would  have  forgiven  her 
mistress  much  more  readily  for  arrogance,  or  selfish¬ 
ness,  or  severity  towards  her  than  for  being  kind  to  her 
in  a  way  which  in  her  opinion  demeaned  her  and 
lowered  her  in  the  estimation  of  her  fellows  of  the 
domestic  servant  caste.  The  more  her  mistress  was  a 
“fine  lady  ”,  the  more  attention  she  claimed,  the  more 
trouble  she  gave  her,  by  so  much  the  more  was  her  own 
service  dignified  to  her  and  the  more  airs  she  could  give 
herself  in  the  world  which  to  her  was  all  important. 
That  would  be  her  own  ideal  of  being  a  mistress  if  she 
had  servants  to  command,  and  consequently  she  feels  a 
humiliation  in  serving  one  who  falls  short  of  her 
ideal  and  therefore  is  not  worthy  of  her  service.  The 
caste  feeling  by  no  means  implies  admiration  for 
each  other  amongst  the  members,  and  desire  that  any 
one  of  them  other  than  himself  should  prosper  and 
pass  into  a  grade  higher.  To  lose  caste  in  that 
way  is  generally  much  more  offensive  than  the  loss 
of  it  would  be  through  submitting  to  the  claims  of 
a  superior  order.  Thus  while  the  workman  has  pride 
in  serving  the  man  whose  wealth  or  station  has  been 
a  family  appanage  for  generations,  and  the  more  gene¬ 
rations  the  more  the  workman’s  pride  is  fostered  by  his 
service,  he  will  insult,  jeer  at,  nickname  and  hate  the 


man  of  his  own  class  who  has  adopted  the  method  of 
losing  his  caste  by  winning  his  way  into  a  higher  one. 
The  man  who  rises  is  always  the  butt  and  scorn  of 
his  own  class,  unless  he  succeeds  and  wins  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  he  can  bully  and  oppress  them.  Then 
they  will  render  him  a  more  sincere  service  than  if  he 
attempted  to  win  their  favour  by  such  injudicious 
humanities  as  that  of  the  mistress  to  her  maid. 
This  servility  on  the  one  hand  and  jealousy  on  the 
other  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation  of  working-men  by  their  class 
men  has  been  a  comparative  failure.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  by  which  society  is  held  together  on  traditional 
lines  ;  the  reason  why  a  so-called  republic,  unless  it 
becomes  really  an  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  oligarchy, 
cannot  be  run  for  long.  A  ministry  of  religion  that 
retains  the  respect  and  controls  a  flock  of  the  poorer 
classes  must  not  be  constituted  of  members  of  those 
classes,  unless  it  is  part  of  a  caste  or  hierarchy  of  castes 
which  includes  higher  classes  than  their  own.  The 
case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  army,  where  officers 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  have  quite  as  much  pre¬ 
judice  against  them  to  contend  with  from  men  of  their 
own  order  as  from  those  who  resent  their  intrusion 
into  the  new  caste.  It  seems  also  very  plausible  to 
suppose  that  some  part  of  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  who  have  prospered  pass  from  Radical 
circles  and  dissenting  communities  into  the  opposite 
camp  is  that  they  have  less  jealousy  and  envious 
opposition  to  encounter  in  their  new  surroundings  than 
they  would  meet  with  amongst  their  old  caste  fellows. 
One  amusing  instance  is  the  mutual  contempt  and 
aversion  felt  by  the  domestic  men  servants  of  the  higher 
classes  and  ordinary  working-men  towards  each  other. 
The  working-man  dislikes  his  social  equal’s  association 
with  the  higher  caste  much  more  than  he  dislikes  the 
members  of  the  higher  caste  themselves.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  too  that  one  of  the  most  actual 
obstacles  to  the  growth  of  socialism  amongst  English 
working-men  is  their  belief  that  it  involves  an  increased 
power  of  direction  and  control  of  their  labour  by  men 
of  their  own  class.  It  is  one  of  their  objections  to 
co-operative  stores  ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  ranker’s 
objection  to  the  ranker  who  gets  his  commission  is 
exactly  in  point. 


THROUGH  COBBETT’S  COUNTRY. 

ABIRDING  on  a  Bronco  ”  is  the  title  of  a  delightful 
little  book  well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  do  not  yet  go  about  on  bicycles  to 
observe  the  ways  of  the  winged  people.  That 
will  probably  come  before  long.  Our  birds  are  grow¬ 
ing  almost  too  familiar  with  the  wheel  ;  it  has 
even  become  a  danger  to  some  of  them.  They  not 
infrequently  mistake  its  rate  of  speed  and  seriously 
injure  themselves  in  attempting  to  fly  across  it. 
Recently  I  had  a  thrush  knock  himself  senseless 
against  the  spokes  of  my  fore  wheel,  and  cycling  friends 
have  told  me  of  similar  experiences  they  have  met  with, 
in  some  instances  the  heedless  bird  getting  killed. 
Chaffinches  are  like  the  children  in  village  streets — 
they  will  not  get  out  of  your  way  :  by  and  by  in  rural 
places  the  merciful  man  will  have  to  ring  his  bell  almost 
incessantly  to  avoid  running  over  them.  Other  less 
common  and  less  tame  birds  care  as  little  for  a  man 
on  a  bicycle  as  they  do  for  a  cow.  Not  long  ago  a 
peewit  trotted  leisurely  across  the  road  not  more  than 
ten  yards  from  my  front  wheel  ;  and  on  that  same  day 
I  came  upon  a  green  woodpecker  having  a  dust  bath  in 
the  public  road.  He  declined  to  stir  until  I  stopped  to 
watch  him,  and  then  merely  flew  about  a  dozen  yards 
away  and  attached  himself  to  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree  and 
waited  there  for  me  to  go.  Never  in  all  my  wanderings 
afoot  had  I  seen  a  yaffingale  dusting  himself  like  a 
barn-door  fowl  ! 

It  is  not  seriously  meant  that  birds  can  be  observed 
narrowly  in  this  easy  way  ;  but  even  for  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  student  of  bird  life  the  wheel  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  It  carries  him  quickly  over  much  barren  ground, 
and  gives  him  a  better  view  of  the  country  he  passes 
through  ;  and,  finally,  it  enables  him  to  see  more  birds. 
He  will  see  thousands  in  a  day  where,  walking,  he 
would  hardly  have  seen  hundreds,  and  there  is  joy  in 
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mere  numbers.  It  was  merely  to  get  this  passing  sight 
of  the  bird  life  of  the  neighbouring  hilly  district  of 
Hampshire  that  I  went  down  to  Newbury  on  the  last 
day  of  October.  It  was  bright  but  cold  and  windy,  and 
towards  evening  I  was  surprised  to  see  about  a  score  of 
swallows  in  Northbrook  Street  languidly  flying  to  and 
fro  in  the  shelter  of  the  houses,  often  fluttering  under 
the  eaves,  and  at  intervals  alighting  on  ledges  and  pro¬ 
jections.  These  belated  birds  looked  as  if  they  wished 
to  “lie  up”,  or  find  the  most  cosy  holes  to  die  in, 
rather  than  to  emigrate.  On  the  following  day  after  a 
sharp  frost  they  came  out  again  at  noon  and  flew  about 
an  the  same  feeble  manner. 

What  came  of  them  I  know  not  as  I  left  on 
2  November  tore  myself  away,  I  may  say,  for,  besides 
meeting  with  people  I  didn’t  know  who  treated  a  stranger 
with  sweet  friendliness,  this  is  a  town  which  quickly  wins 
one  s  affections.  It  is  built  of  bricks  of  the  good  old 
deep  rich  red — not  the  painful  bright  red  so  much  in 
fashion  now — and  no  one  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  spoil 
the  harmony  by  introducing  stone  or  stucco.  Newbury 
has,  too,  in  Shaw  House  an  Elizabethan  mansion  of 
the  rarest  beauty.  Let  him  who  is  weary  of  the 
ugliness  and  discords  in  our  town  buildings  go  and 
stand  by  the  ancient  cedar  at  the  gate  and  look  across 
its  green  lawn  at  this  restful  house,  subdued  by  time 
to  a  very  tender  rosy  red  colour  on  its  walls  and  a 
deep  dark  red  on  its  roof,  clouded  with  grey  of  lichen. 

^  From  Newbury  and  the  green  meadows  by  the 
Rennet  the  Hampshire  hills  may  be  seen,  looking  like 
the  South  Down  range  at  its  highest  point  viewed  from 
the  Sussex  Weald.  "  I  made  for  Coombe  Hill,  and 
found  it  rather  a  labour  to  push  my  machine  up  from 
the  pretty  tree-hidden  village  of  East  Woodhay  at 
its  foot.  The  top  is  a  league-long  tableland,  with 
stretches  of  green  elastic  turf,  thickets  of  furze 
bramble  and  thorn,  and  clumps  of  ancient  noble 
beeches — a  beautiful  lonely  wilderness  with  rabbits 
and  birds  for  only  inhabitants.  From  the  highest 
point  where  a  famous  gibbet  stands  about  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  one  looks  down  into  an  immense 
hollow,  a  sort  of  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  many  times  mag¬ 
nified,  and  spies  a  few  lowly  houses  half  hidden  by  trees 
at  the  bottom.  That  is  the  romantic  village  of  Coombe, 
and  thither  I  went  and  found  the  vicar  busy  in  the 
garden  of  the  small  old  picturesque  parsonage.  Here  a 
pretty  little  bird  comedy  was  in  progress  :  a  pair  of 
stock  doves  which  had  been  taken  from  a  rabbit  hole  in 
the  hill  and  reared  by  hand  had  just  escaped  from  their 
cage,  and  all  the  family  were  excitedly  engaged  in 
trying  to  recapture  them.  They  were  very  handsome — - 
the  two  blue  birds  running  busily  about  on  the 
green  lawn  eagerly  searching  for  something  to  eat 
and  finding  nothing.  They  were  quite  tame  so 
that  anyone  could  put  as  much  salt  on  their  blue 
tails  as  he  liked,  but  they  distinctly  refused  to  be 
touched  or  taken  ;  they  were  too  happy  out  in  that 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  when  I  left  towards  evening 
they  were  still  at  large. 

From  Coombe  it  is  five  miles  to  Hurstbourne  Tarrant, 
another  charming  “highland”  village;  and  the  road, 
sloping  down  the  whole  distance,  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  I  had  travelled  in  Hampshire,  running 
along  a  narrow  green  valley  with  oak  and  birch  and 
bramble  and  thorn  in  their  autumn  colours  covering 
the  slopes  on  either  hand.  It  was  odd  that  I  had  more 
than  once  promised  myself  a  visit  to  this  very  village 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  William  Cobbett  often 
stayed  there,  and  that  now  when  in  it  I  had  no  thought 
of  him  and  his  Rural  Rides.  Still  odder  was  it,  when, 
after  some  trouble,  I  succeeded  in  finding  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  a  house  called  the  Rookery,  and  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  a  good-sized  room  with  an  oak  floor,  it  all  at 
once  came  into  my  mind  that  I  was  in  Cobbett’s  friend’s 
house,  no  doubt  in  the  very  room  where  they  had  sat 
together  on  many  an  evening  discussing  turnips  and 
the  wicked  ministry  of  the  day. 

November  3  Hurstbourne  basked  all  day  in  warmth 
and  brightness  although  the  greatest  part  of  southern 
England  was  at  that  time  drowned  in  a  dense  cold  white 
fog.  In  London  it  was  dark.  Standing  in  the  village 
street  I  heard  a  cirl-bunting  singing  merrily  from  a 
bush  or  fence  close  to  the  George  and  Dragon  Inn. 
The  bird,  I  found,  was  quite  common  in  the  neighbour¬ 


hood  ;  yet  the  natives  know  it  not  by  its  book  name, 
nor  by  any  name,  and  do  not  distinguish  it  from  its 
less  engaging  tousin  the  yellowhammer.  Next  day 
the  weather  was  still  beautiful  ;  it  was  like  a  very 
bright  genial  day  in  September.  At  noon  I  went 
to  Crux  Easton,  a  hill-top  village  consisting  of  some 
low  farm  buildings,  cottages,  and  a  church  not 
much  larger  than  a  cottage.  But  a  great  house 
probably  once  stood  here,  as  the  hill  has  a  very 
noble  avenue  of  ancient  limes,  which  it  wears  like 
a  comb  or  crest.  On  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  or 
down,  the  old  unkept  hedges  were  richer  in  colour  than 
in  other  places  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  spindle- 
wood-tree,  laden  with  its  loose  clusters  of  flame-bright, 
purple-pink  berries.  On  either  side  of  the  hedge  were 
groups  of  old  beech-trees,  and,  strange  to  see,  just 
beyond  the  green  slope  and  coloured  trees  and  hedges 
was  the  great  whiteness  of  the  fog  which  had  advanced 
thus  far  and  now  appeared  motionless.  I  went  down 
and  walked  by  the  side  of  the  bank  of  mist,  feeling  its 
clammy  coldness  on  one  cheek  while  the  other  was 
fanned  by  the  warm  bright  air.  Seen  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  appearance  was  that  of 
a  beautiful  pearly  white  cloud  resting  upon  the  earth. 
Birds,  probably  driven  by  the  fog  to  that  sunlit  spot, 
were  all  about  me  in  incredible  numbers.  Rooks  and 
daws  were  congregated  on  the  beeches,  where  their 
black  figures  served  to  intensify  the  red-gold  tints  of  the 
foliage.  At  intervals  the  entire  vast  cawing  multitude 
simultaneously  rose  up  with  a  sound  as  of  many  waters, 
and  seemed  now  at  last  about  to  mount  up  into  the  blue 
heavens  to  float  circling  there  far  above  the  world  as 
they  sometimes  love  to  do  on  warm  windless  days  in 
autumn.  But  in  a  little  while  their  note  would  change, 
and  led  by  hundreds  of  loudly  clamouring  daws  down 
they  would  come  again,  cloud  after  cloud  of  birds,  to 
settle  once  more  on  the  shining  trees. 

Close  by  a  ploughed  field  of  about  thirty  acres  was 
the  camping  ground  of  an  army  of  peewits  ;  travellers 
from  the  north  perhaps,  they  were  quietly  resting 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  area.  Most  abundant  were 
the  small  birds  in  mixed  flocks,  or  hordes — finches, 
sparrows,  buntings  and  larks  in  thousands  on  thousands, 
all  busy  at  feed  on  the  stubble  and  ploughed  land. 
Thickly  and  evenly  distributed,  they  appeared  to  the 
sight  ranging  over  the  brown  level  earth  as  minute 
animated  variously-tinted  clods — brown  and  grey  and 
yellow  and  olive  green.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to 
be  in  this  company  ;  but  I  wanted  to  get  to  High- 
clere  and  at  length  took  the  plunge.  What  a 
change !  I  was  at  once  where  all  form  and  colour 
and  melody  had  been  blotted  out.  My  clothes  were 
hoary  with  the  clinging  mist,  my  fingers  numb 
with  cold,  and  Highclere,  its  scattered  cottages 
appearing  like  dark  smudges  on  the  whiteness,  was 
the  dreariest  village  on  earth.  I  fled  to  Newbury 
in  quest  of  indoor  warmth  and  light.  Next  day  I 
ventured  out  again  to  look  for  the  sun  and  found  it  not, 
but  my  ramble  was  not  without  its  reward.  In  a  pine 
wood  three  miles  from  the  town  I  stood  still  to  listen  to 
the  sound  as  of  rain  of  the  moisture  dropping  from  the 
trees,  when  a  sudden  tempest  of  loud  sharp  metallic 
chirping  notes  made  me  jump  ;  and  down  into  the 
very  tree  before  which  I  was  standing  dropped  a  flock 
of  crossbills.  So  excited  and  noisy  when  coming  down, 
the  instant  they  touched  the  tree  they  became  perfectly 
silent  and  motionless.  Seven  of  their  number  had 
settled  on  the  tops  of  long  shoots,  and  sat  there  within 
forty  feet  of  me  looking  like  painted  wooden  images  of 
small  green  and  greenish-yellow  parrots  :  for  a  space 
of  fifteen  minutes  not  the  slightest  movement  did  they 
make,  and  at  last,  before  going,  I  waved  my  arms 
about  to  frighten  them  and  still  they  refused  to  stir. 

Next  morning  the  great  fog  lifted,  and  quitting  my 
refuge  I  went  out  once  more  into  the  region  of  high 
sheep-walks,  beechen  woods  and  travellers’ joy,  rambling 
by  Highclere,  Burghclere,  and  Kingsclere.  The  last — 
Hampshire’s  little  Cuzco — is  a  village-like  old  red 
|  brick  town,  unapproached  by  a  railroad  *  and  unim- 
|  proved,  therefore  still  beautiful  :  here  in  the  afternoon  a 
chilly  grey  haze  crept  over  the  country  and  set  me  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  fireside  and  the  sound  of  friendly  voices,  and 


But,  alas,  now  threatened  by  one. — Ed. 
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I  turned  my  face  towards  Silchester.  Leaving  the  hills 
behind  me  I  got  away  from  the  haze,  and  went  my 
devious  way  by  serpentine  roads  through  a  wooded 
undulating  country.  And  I  wish  that  for  a  hundred,  for 
a  thousand,  years  to  come  I  could  on  each  recurring 
November  have  such  an  afternoon  ride,  with  that 
autumnal  glory  in  the  trees.  Sometimes  seeing  the 
road  before  me  carpeted  with  pure  yellow  I  said, 
Now  I  am  coming  to  elms  ;  but  where  the  road 
shone  red  and  russet  gold  I  knew  that  it  was  over¬ 
hung  by  beeches.  But  the  oak  is  here  the  commonest 
tree,  and  from  every  high  point  on  the  road  I  saw  far 
away  on  either  side  woods  and  copses  all  a  tawny 
yellow  gold  — the  hue  of  the  dying  oak  leaf.  The  tall 
larches  were  lemon  yellow,  and  when  they  grew  among 
dark  pines  produced  a  singular  effect.  Best  of  all  was 
it  where  beeches  grew  among  the  firs,  and  the  low 
sun  on  my  left  hand  shining  through  the  wood 
gave  the  coloured  translucent  leaves  an  unimaginable 
splendour.  This  was  the  very  effect  which  men,  inspired 
by  a  sacred  passion,  had  sought  to  reproduce  in  their 
noblest  work — the  Gothic  cathedral,  its  dim  interior 
lit  by  many-coloured  stained  glass.  The  only  choristers 
in  these  natural  cathedrals  were  the  robins  and  the 
little  wren  :  but  on  passing  through  the  small  rustic 
village  of  Wolverton  I  stopped  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  listen  to  the  lively  singing  of  a  cirl  bunting  among 
some  farm  buildings.  It  was  late  on  6  November 
to  hear  a  bunting  sing. 

Then  on  to  Silchester  ;  its  furzy  common  and  scattered 
village,  and  the  vast  ruinous  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  bramble  and  thorn,  of  ancient  Roman  Calleva. 
Inside  the  walls  at  one  spot  a  dozen  men  were  still  at 
work  in  the  fading  light :  they  were  just  finishing — 
shovelling  earth  in  to  cover  up  and  obliterate  all 
that  had  been  done  during  the  year.  The  old  flint 
foundations  that  had  been  revealed  ;  the  houses  with 
porches  and  corridors  and  courtyards  and  pillared 
hypocausts  ;  the  winter  room  with  its  wide  beautiful 
floor — red  and  black  and  white  and  grey  and  yellow  ; 
with  geometric  pattern,  and  twist  and  scroll  and  leaf 
and  flower  and  quaint  figures  of  man  and  bird  and 
beast — all  to  be  covered  up  with  earth  so  that  the 
plough  may  be  driven  over  it  again,  and  the  wheat 
grow  and  ripen  again  as  it  has  grown  and  ripened 
there  for  so  many  centuries.  The  very  earth  there, 
where  it  was  ploughed,  had  a  reddish  cast  owing  to 
the  innumerable  minute  fragments  of  red  tile  and 
tesserse  mixed  with  it.  Larks  and  finches  were  busily 
searching  for  seeds  in  the  brown  soil  all  about  us. 
They  would  soon  be  gone  to  their  roosting  places,  and 
the  tired  men  to  their  cottages,  and  the  white  owl 
coming  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  walls  could  have 
old  Silchester  to  himself.  W.  H.  Hudson. 


TWO  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  PLAYS. 

T  N  my  last  article  I  dilated  on  the  vast  advantage 
held  by  the  inexpert  over  the  expert  critic.  But, 
curiously  enough,  though  the  public  is  far  more  easily 
impressed  and  persuaded  by  a  critic  who  comes  fresh 
and  ignorant  to  a  subject  than  by  one  who  is  jadedly 
sound  on  it,  there  is  a  general  prejudice  against  the 
amateur  in  creative  art.  I  use  the  term  “  amateur  ”  as 
implying  not  necessarily  a  futile  dabbler  but  one  whose 
main  business  and  source  of  income  lie  outside  the 
creative  art  which  he  practises.  Such  a  man  may,  of 
course,  do  very  fine  work  ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  he 
is  not  dependent  on  his  art  for  his  lucre  gives  him  a 
distinct  advantage.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  (among  whom  I  am,  for  this  occasion  only,  com¬ 
pelled  to  reckon  myself)  his  work  will  always  be 
suspect.  He  will  have  to  war  at  the  outset  against 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  is  merely  a  futile  dabbler. 
In  Captain  Marshall  I  find  an  obvious  instance  of  this 
lawr.  It  is  true  that  he,  by  persistence  in  dramaturgy, 
and  by  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  that 
“Captain”  is  a  mere  survival  of  a  past  estate,  has  at 
last  forced  himself  into  the  esteem  of  critics  and  public. 
But  at  his  debut,  and  during  the  first  few  yrears  that 
followed  his  debut,  we  would  none  of  him.  We 
admitted  that  he  had  a  pretty  fancy  and  so  forth,  but  we 


were  shocked  by  his  utter  incompetence  in  the  art  of 
writing  plays.  Doubtless,  his  early  plays  were  not  so 
capably  constructed  as  “The  Second  in  Command”, 
but  when  we  read  them  now  or  see  them  revived  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  they  were  very  much  better 
than  we  thought  them.  The  plain  substitution  of 
“  Robert”  for  “Captain”  would  have  saved  us  one 
mistake.  “  Captain  ”  was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
label  ;  for  (owing  to  I  know  not  what  accumulative  action 
of  novels,  comic  papers,  farces  and  the  like)  it  suggests 
always  a  kind  of  dashing  stupidity — a  lisp,  a  monocle, 
and  other  things  incongruous  with  the  dignity  of  art. 
“  Colonel”  (thanks,  mainly,  to  Thackeray)  suggests  in 
itself  a  kind  of  ripe  and  simple  dignity,  a  loftiness  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  which  would  in  some  degree 
counteract  for  a  dramatist  the  disadvantage  of  being 
labelled  with  it.  Of  course,  any  military  title, 
or  title  of  any  other  profession,  has  this  advantage 
for  a  dramatist,  that  it  saves  him  from  having 
any  holes  picked  in  such  parts  of  his  play  as 
bear  reference  to  the  things  of  his  profession.  If 
“  Carnac  Sahib  ”  had  been  written  not  by  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  but  by  Captain  Jones,  tout  court,  we  should 
never  have  had  from  the  press  that  unexpected  out¬ 
burst  of  technical  military  lore.  The  dramatic  critics 
would  have  been  afraid  to  pit  their  lore  against  a  real 
live  soldier’s.  They  never  would  have  dared  to  hint 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Theatre  Marshall  say  or  do 
anything  that  would  not  inevitably  be  said  or  done  in 
an  actual  mess-room.  Yet  officers  in  the  service  have 
been  heard  to  proclaim  that  the  notion  which  Captain 
Marshall  gives  us  of  themselves  is  as  untruly  roseate 
as  was  untruly  black  the  notion  which  (in  happily  past 
days)  Mr.  Kipling  gave  us  of  the  men  under  their 
command.  Similarly,  if  a  plumber  took  to  drama- 
turgy,  and  wrote  plays  with  a  strong  plumbing  interest 
in  them,  wre  should  not  be  so  rash  as  to  complain  that 
his  flushings  and  trappings  did  not  carry  conviction, 
or  that  his  pipes  and  cisterns  did  not  for  one  moment 
hold  water.  His  technical  knowledge  of  plumbing  we 
should  accept  as  infallible.  On  the  other  hand  we 
should  be  mercilessly  down  on  his  views  of  life,  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  his  technical 
knowledge  of  dramaturgy.  We  should  pick  maliciously 
as  many  wanton  holes  in  his  work  as  ever  he  had  picked 
in  our  own  property.  We  should  not  give  him  credit 
for  any  sane  convictions  based  on  observation  of  the 
world.  Were  he  a  pessimist,  we  should  merely  com¬ 
miserate  with  him  as  one  who,  having  throughout  his 
life  grovelled  in  dark  and  unclean  recesses,  could 
not  possibly  be  otherwise.  An  optimist,  he  would 
be  twitted  with  his  folly  in  supposing  that  human 
hearts  could  be  soldered  to  soundness  as  easily  as 
can  metal  tubes.  We  should  hint  unanimously 
that  the  last  act  of  his  play  was  quite  superfluous — that 
he  had,  in  fact,  been  “making  a  job  of  it”,  and  that 
the  public  would  be  careful  not  to  employ  him  again. 
Luckily  for  themselves,  plumbers  derive  no  distinctive 
titles  from  their  trade.  They  can,  therefore,  at  any 
moment,  become  playwrights  without  any  special 
handicap  to  success.  For  aught  I  know,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  our  successful  playwrights  may  be 
plumbers  in  the  background.  But  the  aspiring  play¬ 
wright  whose  regular  profession  has  prefixed  his  name 
with  a  title  should  drop  that  title,  like  a  glowing  cinder, 
lest  it  for  ever  brand  him.  Conceive  another  case. 
Conceive  that  a  County  Court  Judge  suddenly  took 
it  into  his  head  to  become  a  dramatist.  And  con¬ 
ceive  him  as  not  docking  surreptitiously  his  name 
of  its  prefix,  but  making  his  bow  to  the  public 
with  all  rhe  majesty  of  the  Law  at  his  back.  What 
would  happen?  .  .  .  Nay,  what  has  happened?  A 
specific  instance  is  better  than  an  hypothesis,  and  I  was 
forgetting  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  week  had  been 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre  a  play 
written  by  a  County  Court  Judge.  “Katawampus”  is 
the  play’s  name,  and  Judge  Parry  the  author’s. 

England  contains  many  County  Court  Judges,  and 
these,  doubtless,  are  of  various  kinds — the  just  and  the 
unjust,  the  acute  and  the  stupid,  the  grave  and  the 
facetious.  Alas  !  so  unevenly  do  the  reporters  of  the 
press  distribute  their  favours,  it  is  only  the  facetious 
County  Court  Judges  of  whose  existence  I  am  ever 
reminded.  And  of  that  existence  I  am  not  willingly 
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reminded  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  bad  jokes 
made  daily  throughout  the  land  the  worst,  the  feeblest 
and  most  degrading  are  made  by  these  County  Court 
Judges.  Thus  against  County  Court  Judges,  generically, 
I  have  a  strong  prejudice,  and  I  was  completely  under 
the  influence  of  this  prejudice  when  I  went  to  see 
“  Katawampus  ”,  I  expected  that  the  jokes  in  it  would 
all  be  bad  jokes.  Such  a  presumption  is  fatal.  If  you 
expect  a  joke  to  be  bad,  bad  it  seems.  If  it  does  not 
seem  wholly  bad,  you  imagine  that  you  are  the  victim  of 
an  illusion,  and  then  you  are  the  angrier  with  the 
joke  and  with  its  maker.  Thus  I  did  not  at  all  enjoy 
“  Katawampus  ”.  Every  joke  in  it  appeared  to  me  a 
dry  verbal  quibble,  instinct  with  that  peculiar  puerility 
of  which  the  Judges  in  County  Courts,  more  perfectly 
than  the  Judges  in  any  other  Courts,  have  mastered 
the  secret.  The  invention  of  the  whole  play  struck  me 
as  tame  and  forced  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  despite  the 
loud  enthusiasm  of  friends  in  the  theatre,  this  was  how 
“  Katawampus  ”  struck  the  majority  of  the  audience. 
“County  Court  humour”,  we  murmured  to  ourselves. 
And  we  were  the  less  willing  to  reconsider  our  verdict 
because  he  whom  we  were  judging  was  one  who,  for 
aught  we  knew,  might  hereafter  be  judging  us.  Authority 
is  always  unpopular,  and  when  it  happens  to  approach  us 
as  suppliant  it  appeals  to  deaf  ears.  Why,  moreover, 
should  we  be  just  to  a  man  who,  in  his  own  Court, 
would  probably  be  too  much  absorbed  in  thoughts  about 
“  Brownies  ”  and  other  ingredients  of  romance  to 
render  anything  but  a  hollow  semblance  of  justice  to 
us  ?  So,  though  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  as  a  beneficent 
Cave  Man  was  not  less  lively  and  imaginative  than  he 
had  been  as  Feste,  and  though  there  were  in  the  cast 
many  little  girls  and  boys  who  romped  about  the 
stage  very  prettily,  and  though  Miss  May  Cranfield 
gave  a  wonderfully  natural  impersonation  of  a  child, 
and  though,  in  fine,  the  whole  production  was  as 
well  done  as  it  could  be,  “Away  with  Judge  Parry!” 
was  my  unspoken  watchword  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Reflection  came  in  the  evening.  The  strength  of  my 
disapproval  brought  its  proper  reaction.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  inquire  whether  I  had  not  been  unduly  harsh. 
I  had  recourse  to  a  “book  of  the  words  ”  which  had 
been  thrust,  free  of  charge,  into  my  ungracious  hands. 
My  reading  of  it  convinced  me  that  I  had  indeed  been 
unduly  harsh.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  I  came  on  a 
passage  of  true  judicial  humour.  “As  by  the  rules  of 
the  House  a  boy  may  speak  who  has  nothing  to  say,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  boy  should  not  speak  who  has  nothing 
to  wear” — that  is  an  unmistakeable  specimen  of  the 
dreadful  authentic  brand.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  that  dry,  precise,  mathematical  jocularity  which 
Courts  foster,  and  which  (as  is  probably  the  case 
here)  is  also  fostered  by  a  too  close  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Lewis  Carroll — the  only  man  who 
ever  did  or  ever  will  make  tolerable  that  kind  of 
jocularity.  But,  with  all  due  deductions,  in  the 
study  I  found  “Katawampus”  very  much  better 
than  I  had  found  it  in  the  theatre.  It  has 
quite  an  agreeable  humour  of  its  own,  a  pretty  and 
distinctive  fancy.  Had  it  been  presented  as  the  work  of 
mere  “  Edward  A.”  Parry  I  should  have  liked  it  from 
the  outset,  not  knowing  what  “  Edward  A.”  Parry  was. 
Now  that  I  do  know,  1  strongly  urge  Judge  Parry  to  sit 
down  and  invent  for  himself  some  impenetrable  pseu¬ 
donym  before  he  makes  (and  I  trust  he  will  make  soon) 
his  next  venture.  To  come  shamelessly  before  us  in puris 
judicialibus  was  fair  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  col¬ 
laborator.  By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  mention 
that  he  had  a"  collaborator— Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  whose 
cunning  hand  is  evident  also  in  the  stage-management 
of  the  play. 

At  the  Royalty  Theatre  is  a  play  entitled  “  The  Swine¬ 
herd  and  the  Princess”.  There  is  not  much  to  say 
about  it  except  that  in  it  Mr.  Herz  is  tremendously 
industrious  and  well-meaning  in  the  part  of  a  comic 
king  (suggesting  to  me  constantly  the  efforts  of  a 
grown-up  relation  to  prevent  an  impromptu  charade 
from  boring  the  little  ones  for  whose  doubtful  benefit  it 
has  been  begun),  and  that  Miss  Decima  Moore  is  a 
good  principal  boy  in  it,  and  that  Miss  Phyllis 
Broughton  dances  in  it  with  all  her  well-remembered 
grace.  Max. 
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AN  OLD  QUARTETTE. 

HARLEQUIN. 

H  E  sparkles  through  his  gaudy  hour, 

He  dazzles  with  his  giddy  fence  ; 

A  brazen  wasp,  on  flower  to  flower 
He  swoops  with  nimble  impudence. 

Adept  to  woo,  but  weak  to  win, 

Is  Harlequin,  false  Harlequin. 

The  mask  that  half-conceals  his  gaze — ■ 

That  gaze  unsteady  as  his  mind — 

Lends  mystery  to  all  his  maze 

Which  glitters  Age  and  Youth  to  blind. 

For  both  he  wears  his  heartless  grin, 

Does  Harlequin,  lithe  Harlequin. 

His  wand,  bewitching  though  chicane, 

Is  flat  and  smooth  of  edge  and  point, 

Yet— such  is  his  legerdemain — 

It  strikes  the  stupid  out  of  joint. 

The  rabble  shout  to  see  it  spin, 

“  Bright  Harlequin,  brave  Harlequin  !  ” 

Since  Charles  Le  Quint  was  thus  bemocked 
How  many  harlequins  have  twirled, 

Have  rifled  hives  with  honey  stocked, 

And  stung  to  praise  a  silly  world  !  « 

He  smiles,  when  fools  to  weep  begin 
For  Harlequin,  thief  Harlequin  ! 

CLOWN. 

Sing  up,  sing  down  for  laughing  clown  : 

He  plays  his  pranks  and  splits  his  sides, 
Motley’s  the  wear  ;  behind  the  gown 
Of  russet  reverence  he  hides. 

With  courage  mock,  he  peers  from  out 
The  mantle  of  his  mock-renown. 

He  trips  the  heels  of  king  and  clout  ; 

Sing  up,  sing  down  for  boisterous  clown. 

With  bumpkin  jests  he  never  rests  ; 

Up  ladder,  window,  bough,  he  climbs  ; 

If  caught,  he  prays  and  he  protests  ; 

Escaping,  hoarse,  he  rasps  his  rhymes. 

He  never  truly  loves  or  hates, 

No  land  is  his,  or  home,  or  town. 

The  pink  of  proverb,  still  he  prates. 

Sing  up,  sing  down  for  ceaseless  clown. 

Ah !  once  when  monarchs  still  were  wise 
The  Jester  ruled  with  jangling  bells. 

But  now  to  Demos’  Court  he  flies, 

And  scarce  a  hearing  there  compels. 

Only  the  children  clap  their  hands, 

Mistake  his  fool’s  cap  for  a  crown 
And,  loyal,  laugh  when  he  commands.— 

Sing  up,  sing  down,  for  ousted  clown. 

COLUMBINE. 

Two  lovers,  and  which  shall  coy  Columbine  choose, 
A  father,  and  how  shall  the  maiden  obey  ? 

Four  hundred  long  years  hover  over  her  shoes, 

As  they  twinkle  the  riddle  before  us  to-day. 
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The  dove  in  her  innocence  flutters  and  springs, 

With  her  shimmer  allures,  while  she  gently  disdains. 
She  coaxes  her  tyrant  with  gossamer  wings  : 

But  her  tyrant  is  Love  that,  relentless,  enchains. 

Neither  knave  of  a  Harlequin,  churl  of  a  Clown, 

If  she  knew  it  aright,  is  what  fancy  enthralls : 
Pirouetting  the  country  between  and  the  town, 

It  is  love  not  the  lover  that  charms  her  and  calls. 
Pantaloon  may  be  stern — but  she  slips  from  his  gaze. 

Youth  will  cozen  and  triumph  o’er  blustering  age. 
’Tis  for  Love  she  entreats,  ’tis  for  Love  she  betrays, 
’Tis  for  Love  she  must  dance,  like  the  bird  in  her 
cage. 

Pantaloon. 

Ancient  figure  of  the  Stage, 

Piping  platitude  of  Life. 

Grey,  but  not  with  wisdom  sage  ; 

Crook’d,  unsympathising  Age  ; 

Jealous,  grim,  unreconciled  ; — 

But  the  bully  of  a  wife, 

But  the  miser  of  a  child. 

Countenance  with  cunning  rife, 

Heart  as  wrinkled  in  its  case 
As  the  pinched  and  puckered  face. 
Selfishness  that  domineers 
Simply  from  the  weight  of  years. 
Feebleness  mistaking  still 
Rule  for  reverence,  time  for  will. 

This  remains  thy  sorry  tune, 

Lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon. 

W.  SlCHEL. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

IN  setting  out  to  sketch  the  history  of  music  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  at  least  in  London,  during  the  past  year 
one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  saying 
“  happy  the  people  which  has  no  records  ”  is  not  one  to 
be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  English  nation  which  loves 
music.  In  the  sense  of  a  record  of  really  important 
events  the  last  year  provides  no  history,  no  history  of 
anything  “happy”  for  musical  people.  We  have 
jogged  on  as  in  former  years.  Mr.  Newman  has  got 
London’s  orchestral  concerts  more  completely  than  ever 
into  his  hands.  Mr.  Charles  Manners  and  the  Rosa 
Company  have  flirted  with  London,  but  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  enter  the  lists  as  serious  rivals  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  Syndicate  has  done  worse  than  ever,  hand¬ 
ing  over  our  substitute  for  a  National  Opera  to  a 
French  director,  thus  showing  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in 
the  manger.  Incapable  of  giving  us  a  National  Opera 
itself,  it  loses  no  opportunity  of  preventing  anyone  else 
performingthetask.  The  usual  numbersofvirtuososhave 
favoured  us  with  their  thoughtful  visits ;  and  a  Mr.  Sousa, 
an  American  bandmaster  whose  marches  are  popular  in 
cafes,  has  played  to  delighted  audiences  in  Albert  Hall. 
In  fact,  I  might  continue  this  list  almost  indefinitely, 
and  thus  construct  an  article  exactly  adapted  to  the 
music  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  But  it  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  that  this  would  bring  joy  into  the  hearts  of 
readers  of  this  Review.  Besides,  my  list,  however 
lengthy,  would  still  be  mournfully  incomplete.  Not 
only  did  I  shamelessly  skip  innumerable  concerts  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  but  since  July  I  have 
scarcely  seen  London,  preferring  to  hear  opera — opera, 
the  most  vital  form  of  musical  art  at  this  day — in  foreign 
cities.  Nor  have  I  attended  any  of  our  great  provincial 
festivals.  Not  for  me  endless  dreary  performances, 
nearly  all  with  the  same  principals  and  the  same 
bands,  of  the  “Messiah”,  of  “Elijah”,  or  even 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Elgar  and  Mr.  Coleridge 
Taylor.  Salvation  comes  not  that  way.  A  render- 
ing  of  a  cantata  by  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor  may  be 


an  important  event  for  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor,  it  will 
not  save  England,  musically  speaking,  and  it  is  the 
saving  of  musical  England,  and  not  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor,  that  interests  me.  And  this  I 
say  without  any  desire  to  depreciate  Mr.  Taylor  or  any 
other  writers  for  our  great  provincial  festivals.  Merely, 
as  I  have  never  seen  in  their  work  any  indication  of  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  well-worn  tracks,  deeply 
laboured  ruts,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while 
waiting  for,  in  Schumann’s  phrase,  a  Messiah  in  an 
English  provincial  town.  If  the  provinces  bring  forth 
any  good  thing  it  will  quickly  enough  be  given  in 
London,  when  I  am  not  likely  to  miss  it. 

A  list,  then,  of  all  the  concerts  given  in  London  and 
the  provinces  I  cannot  and  would  not  give.  But  it  may 
still  be  permitted  to  me  to  take  stock  of  the  year’s 
doing,  and  then  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  sign  of 
genuine  life  to  be  seen  anywhere.  After  all,  I  have 
attended  many  concerts  and  have  read  most  eloquent 
accounts  of  many  more  ;  and  I  was  present  as  a  cynical 
witness  at  many  of  the  exploits  of  the  Opera  Syndicate. 
Well,  let  us  push  aside,  as  totally  without  value,  these 
exploits.  Let  us  also  agree  to  disregard  the  decrepit 
Philharmonic  Society.  Further,  let  us  agree  not  to 
trouble  about  the  choral  performances  given  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  where  the  conditions  implacably  forbid  any 
artistic  thing.  What,  then,  remains?  First,  and  by 
far  the  most  important,  Mr.  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall 
Concerts.  That  these  should  be  so  popular,  that — as 
I  have  read  —  the  Promenade  Concerts  should  be 
crowded  night  after  night  for  programmes  far 
superior  to  anything  offered  by  the  Philharmonic 
in  the  old  days  or  at  present — here  are  signs  of 
the  times.  A  few  years  ago  the  London  public  was 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  belief  that  nothing  was  worth 
listening  to  save  Mendelssohn  and  the  Mendelssohn 
traditions  applied  to  greater  works  than  Mendelssohn’s, 
that  it  is  certain  Mr.  Wood  would  scarcely  have 
got  a  hearing  and  the  doors  of  Queen’s  Hall  would 
quickly  have  been  closed.  At  least  we  are  better  off 
than  we  were  then,  and  not  a  little  of  the  credit  is  due 
to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Newman.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  Philharmonic  directors  had  a  conductor  who  was 
perhaps  greater  than  Henry  Wood,  Richard  Wagner, 
and  they  rejected  him,  and  put  the  clock  back  by  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Mr.  Newman  found  a  man  with  the 
makings  of  a  great  conductor  in  him,  and  he  steadily 
backed  him  until  he  became  a  great  conductor.  In  Mr. 
Henry  Wood  we  have  a  conductor  who  can  hold  his  own 
with  the  greatest  of  Continental  conductors,  and  who  is 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  work-a-day  men  who  not  so 
long  since  were  superior  to  our  best.  It  is  good  that  the 
public  should  have  learnt  to  prefer  his  readings  of  the 
masterpieces  to  those  of  the  Philharmonic-Mendelssohn 
tradition.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  also  good  that  the 
public  should  prefer  his  programmes  to  the  old  ones.  If 
Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky  are  nervous  and  hysteric, 
well,  we  are  all,  in  this  age,  nervous  and  hysteric  ;  and 
if  it  is  good  to  like  Mr.  Wood's  true  and  just  renderings 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  like  his 
true  and  just  renderings  of  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky 
as  it  would  be  to  pretend  not  to  like  them.  Hypocrisy 
has  been  the  curse  of  music  in  England,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Wagner-Tschaikowsky  programmes  of  Queen’s 
Hall  show  we  are  getting  rid  of  it.  Further,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Queen’s  Hall  concerts  are  not 
always  too  attractive  to  those  of  us  who  in  England  and 
abroad  have  opportunities  of  hearing  operatic  music, 
inasmuch  as  the  programmes  so  largely  consist  of 
operatic  music  they  are  specially  valuable  to  those  who 
have  not  those  opportunities.  They  are  valuable,  in¬ 
directly,  even  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  it  is  certain  that  large  audiences  cannot  con¬ 
tinually  hear  selections  from  “Tristan”  the  “Master- 
singers”  and  the  “Ring”  without  in  the  long  run 
wishing  to  hear  the  operas  in  their  entirety  ;  and  this 
means  that  when  at  last  a  serious  opera-house  is 
founded  in  London  a  large  public  will  be  ready  to  pay 
money  to  support  it.  And  so,  instead  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  the  master¬ 
pieces  finely  given,  we  shall  have  to  go  no  further  in 
London,  all  the  year  round,  than  we  go  at  present, 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  hear  them  badly  given. 
And,  presumably,  the  prices  will  be  lower. 
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As  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  next  to  the  Queen’s 
Hall  concerts  come  the  visits  of  the  Rosa  and  Moody- 
Manners  companies.  They  have  got  as  yet  no  further 
than  the  suburbs,  but  what  a  good  thing  that  they 
should  even  get  there  !  If  they  continue  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  they  will  creep  closer  and  closer  in  towards 
Covent  Garden,  and  though  they  may  not  precisely 
scare  the  Syndicate  out  of  its  wits  and  force  it  to  do 
things  better  than  they  are  done  at  present,  they 
may  at  any  rate  accustom  the  London  public  to  the 
notion  that  opera  is  always  to  be  heard  somewhere, 
and  to  that  other  notion,  that  opera  is  a  thing1  worth 
attending  as  regularly  as  the  theatres  or  music-halls. 
That  will  at  least  destroy  the  monopoly  now  enjoyed 
by  the  Syndicate,  a  monopoly  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that,  whether  the  performances  are  bad  or  good,  when¬ 
ever  a  fine  opera  is  played — which  is  not  too  often — a 
sufficient  audience  always  turns  up,  that  being  its  only 
opportunity.  The  representations  of  both  the  Moody- 
Manners  and  the  Carl  Rosa  company  leave  much  to  be 
desired  ;  but  as  the  richer  parts  of  London  are  tapped 
and  the  companies  have  more  money  to  spend,  great  im¬ 
provements  may  be  expected.  Within  a  very  short  time 
we  may  see  them  both  playing  the  biggest  things  of 
Wagner.  Not  that  it  can  for  a  moment  be  contended 
that  an  opera  company  is  first-rate  simply  because  it  gives 
“  Siegfried  ”  and  “Tristan”.  But  it  is  certain  that  a 
company  which  has  sufficient  tact  to  know  “Siegfried” 
and  “  Tristan  ”  are  amongst  the  things  wanted  by  the 
public,  which  has  the  artistic  enthusiasm  to  produce 
them  properly,  and  is  well  enough  supported  by  the 
public  to  produce  them  properly,  will  also  give  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Weber  better  than  they  have  ever  before 
been  given  in  this  country. 

The  other  musical  events  of  the  year  absolutely  do 
not  count  :  the  Queen’s  Hall  concerts  and  the  visits  of 
the  Rosa  and  Manners  companies  are  not  much,  but 
they  are  all  :  they  are  hopeful,  but  they  are  all.  What 
is  the  broad  moral  to  be  drawn  ?  Only  the  ancient 
one  :  the  English  public  is  slowly  re-becoming  truly 
musical,  but  it  is  not  truly  musical  yet.  It  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  newest  movement  in  music  :  it  is  not  in 
touch  with  opera.  And  not  until  it  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  opera  will  England  produce  that  fine  flower 
of  a  musical  nation,  a  national  composer.  Lately,  in 
one  of  the  monthlies,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  pointing  out  that  if  Mr.  Elgar,  Mr. 
Bantockand  others  were  adequately  supported  they  would 
develope  into  great  English  composers.  With  all  respect 
to  him  I  cannot  agree.  None  of  our  composers  are 
on  the  right  road,  and  until  we  have  permanent  opera- 
houses  in  London  and  the  principal  provincial  towns  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  take  the  right  road.  It  is 
idle  to  insist  that  fine  symphonies  may  yet  be  written, 
and  these  men  may  write  them.  Of  course,  of  course 
.  .  .  but  in  spite  of  all  “  mays”  the  truth  remains  that 
they  do  not  write  them,  that  in  symphony,  for  the 
moment,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  be  done,  that  in 
opera  there  is  an  enormous  field  to  be  worked.  Sym¬ 
phony  grows  out  of  a  combination  of  the  decorative 
impulse  with  emotion,  while  modern  opera  is  a  direct 
mode  of  expression  for  that  curious  interfusion  of 
emotion  with  intellectual  ideas,  and  of  both  with  the 
decorative  impulse,  with  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
we  live  in.  Since  Beethoven  no  pure  orchestral  music 
has  been  written  Tschaikowsky’s  symphonies  would 
never  have  been  written  had  not  Wagner’s  operas 
showed  how  new  things  could  be  done.  And  I  expect 
nothing  new  in  symphony,  nothing  but  more  or  less 
good  imitations  of  the  German  masterpieces,  until  the 
English  composers  have  worked  the  fields  open  to  them 
in  opera  and  learnt  what  it  is  they  have  to  express. 

A  note  to  say  that  I  have  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  hear  the  Paris  version  of  “  Siegfried  ”.  But  Jean  de 
Reszke  had  a  cold  which  caused  it  to  be  postponed  for 
some  days,  and  now  the  cold  has  grown  into  an  influenza 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  It  is 
said  that  Jean  is  afraid  of  the  Paris  public.  He  need 
not  fear  :  the  English  public  is  much  more  severe.  In 
Paris  they  accept  anything  :  they  even  regard  Mr. 
Messager  as  a  fine  conductor  and  original  composer. 

J.  F.  R. 

P.S.  I  have  nothing  to  answer  to  the  gentleman  who 
does  not  agree  with  me  about  Pater.  Messrs.  Symons  ‘ 


and  Gosse  have  a  right  to  their  opinions  :  I  stick  to  my 
opinion.  At  worst  it  is  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault. 


INSURANCE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

AT  the  close  of  a  year  it  is  not  unnatural  to  try  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  meaning  and  tendency 
of  the  principal  events  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  From  an  insurance  point  of 
view  many  things  have  happened  which  have  been 
exceptionally  significant. 

The  most  important  events  have  been  insurance 
amalgamations  on  an  unusually  large  scale.  Important 
offices,  both  Fire  and  Life,  have  arranged  for  transfer 
to,  or  amalgamation  with,  other  insurance  companies. 
In  several  cases  the  transfer  is  a  practical  confession 
of  failure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  ample  security  for, 
and  of  avoiding  the  remotest  possibility  of  any  loss 
being  incurred  by,  policy-holders.  Underlying  these 
ideas  we  may  perhaps  see  the  conviction  that  policy¬ 
holders  are  becoming  more  discriminating,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  permanent  success  being  attained  by 
inferior  insurance  companies. 

It  is  to  some  extent  the  fashion  to  say  that  small 
offices  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  large  ones 
because  the  public  are  attracted  by  magnitude;  but  this 
view  is  only  correct  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Magni¬ 
tude  conduces  to  business,  because  the  large  offices 
through  much  advertising,  and  numerous  agents, 
become  familiar  to  the  public,  and  policy-holders, 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  different  companies, 
frequently  effect  insurance  with  offices,  the  names  of 
which  are  familiar. 

Especially  in  life  assurance,  magnitude  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  merit.  The  three  huge 
American  offices  cannot  provide  anything  like  the  same 
benefits  to  the  holders  of  life  policies  as  many  British 
offices  doing  a  vastly  smaller  business  ;  and  the  largest 
of  British  offices  is  not  nearly  so  good  from  an  assurer’s 
point  of  view  as  are  many  smaller  companies.  Ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  and  extravagant  commissions  still 
produce  a  large  amount  of  business  ;  but  we  think  it  is 
evident  that  policy-holders  are  learning  to  recognise 
that  there  are  great  differences,  especially  among  life 
offices,  and  to  a  greatly  increasing  extent  are  selecting 
good,  if  little  advertised,  companies  in  preference  to 
larger  offices,  which  obtain  policies  through  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  their  agents  and  the  prevalence  of  their 
advertisements. 

Many  important  valuations  have  been  published  this 
year,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  instructive 
object  lesson  than  is  supplied  by  these  returns.  The 
Gresham  and  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  declare  any  bonus,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  provided  reserves  which  give  little 
promise  of  future  success.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Norwich  Union,  the  Scottish  Amicable,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  have  made  extremely  strong 
reserves,  have  declared  excellent  bonuses,  and  have 
shown  what  extraordinary  success  it  is  possible  for  well- 
managed  Life  Offices  to  attain.  Policy-holders  in 
such  offices  as  the  Gresham  and  the  Life  Associa¬ 
tion  are  worse  off  by  many  thousands  of  pounds 
than  they  might  have  been  had  they  effected 
their  assurance  with  such  companies  as  the  other  three 
we  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  had  these  policy-holders 
consulted  any  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  before 
taking  their  policies  they  might  have  avoided  this  loss. 

It  is  probably  not  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  ignorance 
of  insurance  matters  is  being  slowly  but  surely  dis¬ 
pelled  ;  and  as  the  process  of  enlightenment  proceeds 
the  continued  separate  existence  of  inferior  offices  will 
become  more  unsatisfactory,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  business  will  result  in  still  more  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture.  There  will  thus  be  created  yet  wider  differences 
between  good  offices  and  bad,  greater  difficulties  for  the 
inferior  companies,  and  their  final  extinction  through 
absorption  by  good  offices. 

The  success  of  fire  insurance  companies  is  less 
important  to  policy-holders  than  the  prosperity  of  life 
offices  ;  but  in  this  connexion  also  the  bitter  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  has  led  to  the  prevailing  of  wiser 
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counsels,  and  good  business  rather  than  much  business 
is  being  sought  and  obtained.  In  all  probability  there 
are  several  more  amalgamations  to  come  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  is  likely  that  on  the  whole  they  will  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  good  companies,  and 
causing  the  inferior  offices  to  pass  out  of  existence. 
The  prospects  on  the  whole  are  distinctly  promising. 
The  certainty  that  bad  management  will  sooner  or 
later  become  apparent  has  been  made  more  than 
usually  clear  during  the  past  year,  and  for  a  time 
the  lesson  should  prove  effectual,  and  bring  out  with 
exceptional  clearness  the  great  differences  that  exist 
among  insurance  companies.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  by  policy-holders  would  be  much  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

43  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

10  December,  1901. 

Sir, — As  an  Englishman,  whose  business  relations 
necessitate  his  residence  in  America,  I  am  gratified  to 
note  that  amidst  all  the  sickening  sentimentality  and 
foolish  twaddle  about  an  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  alliance  and 
a  common  origin  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !),  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  has  remained  unaffected  and  with  coura¬ 
geous  insistency  has  pointed  out  the  only  safe  policy 
which  remains  for  England  to  pursue. 

Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  marked  change 
wffiich  has  taken  place,  since  the  Spanish-American 
War,  in  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  towards 
international  politics.  Previously,  it  had  been  a 
cardinal  principle  of  their  political  faith  to  abstain,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  interference  in  world  politics,  but 
the  comparatively  easy  victory  which  they  won  over 
Spain  has  rendered  them  still  more  insolent  and  over¬ 
bearing  in  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  in  a 
sense  has  whetted  their  appetite  for  further  successes, 
which,  they  fatuously  imagine,  will  be  as  easily  won  as 
those  which  they  scored  over  the  brave  and  high- 
spirited,  but  careless  and  unready  Spaniards, 

The  inaccurate  and  bombastic  accounts  of  the  deeds 
of  the  American  army  and  navy,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  American  press,  might  easily  deceive  those 
Englishmen  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  informing 
themselves  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  Over¬ 
whelmingly  superior  in  force  to  their  antagonists  in  all 
their  engagements,  the  Americans  have  distorted  and 
magnified  their  successes  until  all  sense  of  proportion 
has  been  lost.  Of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
American  navy,  its  lack  of  discipline,  its  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  recruits,  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  its  personnel,  its  dominance  by  jealous  cabals  and 
cliques  and  the  mutual  distrust  felt  by  its  officers,  an 
excellent  idea  may  be  gained  by  reading  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  convened 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Schley.  The 
administration  of  the  army  is  even  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  navy  and  is  probably  even  more 
corrupt.  The  sordid  scandals  of  the  “embalmed  beef” 
episode  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

These  weaknesses  in  America’s  forces  will  become 
speedily  apparent  whenever  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  to  face  an  antagonist  of  a  strength  approaching 
to  its  own.  If  Englishmen  imagine  that  in  a  contest 
with  one  of  the  great  European  Powers,  America  would 
be  likely  to  prove  victorious,  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Of  Great  Britain,  Americans  have  no  fear  for  they 
believe  that  she  can  always  be  worried  or  bullied  into 
compliance  with  their  demands.  The  marvellous  volte- 
face  which  Lord  Lansdowne  has  executed  in  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  negotiations  and  his  completeabandon- 
ment  of  a  policy,  which,  at  any  rate,  secured  some 
degree  of  protection  for  British  interests,  have  served  to 
confirm  them  in  their  opinion. 

But  of  late  a  people,  who  cannot  be  bullied  or  intimi¬ 
dated,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  war  and 
whose  army  and  navy  have  been  brought  to  the  highest 


state  of  efficiency,  who  care  no  more  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  than  they  do  for  so  much  waste  paper,  are 
finding  more  and  more  intolerable  the  dog  in  the 
manger  opposition  which  the  United  States  is  offering 
to  the  legitimate  colonial  aspirations  of  the  Germans  in 
South  America.  The  large  numbers  of  Germans  who 
have  settled  in  South  America  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  better  government  than  that  of  the  corrupt,  half-breed, 
Latin- American  republics  whose  existence  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  conflict,  which  now  seems  impending,  should 
actually  ensue,  Germany  will  be  the  champion  of 
European  civilisation  and  orderly  and  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  against  a  lawless  and  corrupt  democracy, 
animated  with  a  blind  and  insensate  hatred  of  all  things 
European.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  interests 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  rendered  much 
more  secure  by  the  curtailment  of  the  insolent  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States,  our  sympathies  should 
naturally  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  our  great  European 
neighbour.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Bryden. 

THE  MARCH  OF  PROTECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Fairlawn  Park,  W.,  7  December,  1901. 

Sir, — Every  real  statesman  must  agree  with  your 
admirable  article  under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue 
of  14  December,  but  each  party  is  so  afraid  of  the 
capital  the  other  side  will  make  out  of  any  interference 
with  our  fetich  of  “  Free-trade”,  that  our  country  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  Empire,  may  suffer  irreparable  injury 
while  our  leaders  are  shivering  on  the  brink  hesitating 
to  take  the  plunge.  In  these  circumstances  permit  me 
to  bring  the  following  indictment  against  our  present 
system,  and  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

(1)  Free  imports  protect  the  manufacturer  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  and,  as  our  railway  companies 
charge  the  foreigner  competition  rates,  and  the  home 
producer  monopoly  rates,  this  is  equivalent  to  an  actual 
bounty  on  foreign  produce.  This  entails  enormous 
financial  loss  and  a  moral  loss  of  incalculable  extent. 
It  drives  men  to  towns  and  is  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
vigorous  country-bred  young  manhood  so  necessary  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  the  race.  It  leaves  us  miserably 
dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  our  food  supply,  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  hostile  combinations  ;  and  the  necessity 
for  keeping  command  of  the  sea  is  an  ever-increasing 
burden  that  will  ultimately  be  crushing. 

(2)  In  opening  our  ports  free  to  rivals  and  enemies, 
we  have  no  benefits  to  offer  our  Colonies,  and  have  little 
or  nothing  to  barter  for  the  privileges  of  Reciprocity 
about  which  even  the  all-conquering  Americans  are 
talking.  It  prevents  us  tying  our  Empire  together  by 
the  bonds  of  self-interest  in  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  Zollverein  that  is  practicable. 

(3)  As  I  said  in  “The  Organisation  of  Mankind”  : 
“  A  glance  ahead  will  showr  that  the  Western  nations 
in  forcing  their  trade  on  yellow  and  black  races  will 
ultimately  educate  them  into  formidable  competitors. 
Like  the  Japs  they  will  better  the  instruction  and,  with 
their  more  favourable  economic  conditions,  will  flood  us 
with  commodities  at  prices  we  cannot  compete  against. 
To  avoid  being  dragged  down  to  their  level  we  must  do 
as  the  other  Great  Powers  have  done,  and  put  a  ring 
fence  of  tariffs  round  our  possessions.  With  this  yellow 
danger  ahead,  and  the  overpowering  activity  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Americans  threatening  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  world,  John  Bull  must  change  his  absence  of  mind 
for  presence  of  mind  and  throw  off  the  fetters  of  abstract 
fiscal  theories,  and  adjust  himself  to  the  changing 
conditions.” 

(4)  Our  Custom  duties  are  levied  on  the  principles  of 
topsy  turvydom.  We  tax  those  things  we  cannot 
produce  and  let  in  free  things  we  can  produce. 
We  tax  things  great  in  value  and  small  in  bulk 
to  facilitate  smuggling !  But  the  general  indict¬ 
ment  is  that  in  our  ambition  to  be  the  Cheap 
John  of  the  world  we  have  developed  our  resources 
in  a  one-sided  way.  John  Bull  instead  of  being  a 
fine  all- round  athlete  is  like  a  goldbeater  with  an 
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abnormally  developed  arm  ;  or  like  the  hermit  crab 
whose  principal  claw  is  as  big  as  the  whole  of  his  un¬ 
protected  body.  We  are  squandering  our  mineral 
resources  ;  and  have  all  but  ruined  our  agriculture,  a 
blunder  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  physique  of  the  race  ; 
and  we  have  shamefully  neglected  the  best  market  in 
the  world — the  Home  Market.  We  need  a  higher,  a 
sounder,  National  Ideal.  We  should  aim  at  making  the 
most  of  all  our  resources,  and  at  being  less  dependent  on 
the  foreigner  and  on  foreign  trade.  Our  vast  Empire 
with  its  varied  climates  could  produce  everything  and 
be  entirely  self-contained,  and  our  aim  of  aims  should 
be  thoroughly  to  organise,  develop  and  unite  it  in 
the  bonds  of  self-interest.  Any  such  change  of  a 
fiscal  policy  which  has  become  a  fetich  would,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  create  endless  agitation,  but 
the  necessity  for  fresh  war  taxes  gives  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  move  in  the  right  direction  without  involv¬ 
ing  tariff  wars.  It  would  give  us  a  chance  of  getting 
our  share  of  reciprocity,  and  enable  us  to  offer  advan¬ 
tages  to  our  colonies.  As  revenue  must  be  raised  all 
the  laws  of  common  sense  and  sound  fiscal  policy 
dictate  that  duties  should  be  levied  so  as  to  encourage, 
as  far  as  they  go,  home  production  and  all-round 
development. 

A  fixed  policy  in  changing  conditions  must  bring 
disaster  ;  but  this  subject  is  so  profoundly  complex  that 
no  one  man,  nor  one  set  of  men,  can  grasp  the  whole 
of  the  factors  in  their  far-reaching  ramifications,  or 
balance  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  the 
£  d.  aspect  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  complex 
considerations  hitherto  ignored.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  point  our  “  Free-trade  ”  ceased,  or  will 
cease,  to  give  us  a  balance  of  advantages.  A  full 
discussion  of  this  complex  of  involved  interests  would 
take  so  long  that  the  conclusions  would  be  out  of  date 
by  the  time  they  were  reached.  Therefore,  the  present 
opportunity  should  be  seized  for  a  practical  experiment 
that  would  cause  the  minimum  of  disturbance  and  yet 
give  us  invaluable  data  for  further  action.  As  these 
duties  would  be  strictly  for  revenue  purposes,  and  all 
the  benefits  merely  incidental,  less  free-trade  fanaticism 
would  be  aroused  than  by  a  frontal  attack  on  what  has 
become  our  commercial  religion.  It  would  really  be  the 
first  step  to  the  only  free  trade  possible,  a  first  approxi¬ 
mation  to  free  exchange  with  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

E.  Wake  Cook. 


BOER  METHODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

22  December,  1901. 

Sir, — “Norm”  has  a  subtle  mind  which  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  killing  of  a  nigger  and  the 
murdering  of  a  white  man  by  two  successive  bullets 
from  the  same  magazine-rifle.  “Tommy  Atkins” 
ought  to  have  a  cartridge  pouch  made  in  compartments 
and  marked  :  Soft  nosed  for  Soudanese,  dum-dums  for 
Dacoits.  We  have  fought  some  tribes  which  gauge 
humanity  by  a  higher  standard  than  our  own  :  Buddhists 
are  forbidden  to  take  life,  and  Mahomet  taught  his 
followers  to  respect  the  fruit-trees  and  crops  of  his 
enemies  ;  should  we  measure  the  solidity  of  our  bullets 
by  the  civilisation  of  our  enemies  ?  With  regard  to  the 
indiscipline  of  the  Boers,  has  “Norm”  heard  of  the 
indiscipline  of  some  of  our  colonial  irregulars?  Many 
of  these  could  have  been  enlisted  as  mercenaries  by  any 
Continental  Power  to  fight  for  any  cause,  on  as  favour¬ 
able  pecuniary  terms  ;  I  fear  that  these  gentlemen 
neither  handled  the  burghers  nor  their  property  with 
too  much  tenderness. 

The  delay  in  publishing  my  letter,  written  before  the 
appearance  of  Major  Young’s  despatch,  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  prolonged  to  enable  the  behaviour  of  those 
gentlemen  of  Birmingham,  who  support  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  with  both  votes  and  brickbats,  to  emphasise  my 
argument  that  one  might  fare  better  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  amongst  the  Boers  than  amongst  the  Hooligans  of 
a  great  city. 


In  any  case,  the  prolongation  of  this  unhappy  war 
must  embitter  the  burghers,  who,  in  their  long  veld 
wanderings,  can  only  turn  from  memorials  of  their 
miseries  to  trophies  of  their  calamity.  Till  recently,  the 
Boers  generally  behaved  most  honourably.  I  know  of 
instances  where,  for  days,  they  searched  in  the  bush- 
veld  for  our  wounded,  left  behind  in  retreats  and  who 
might  have  starved  to  death  ;  I  know  of  a  Boer  who 
carried  one  of  our  wounded  out  of  danger  though 
exposed  to  our  fire  himself;  I  know  that  Captain 
French,  whose  valour  received  no  recognition  in  our 
own  despatches,  was  accorded  the  rare  and  precious 
compliment  of  an  appreciation  of  the  enemy  expressed 
by  the  erection  of  a  cairn  on  “  the  spot  where  a  brave 
man  fell  ”. 

It  was  with  such  a  spirit  that  our  grandfathers  crossed 
bayonets  with  their  enemy  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
Albuera  and  Talavera. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hervey  de  Montmorency. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Earl’s  Court  Square,  16  December,  1901. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  R.  W.  Cole  in  your 
issue  of  Saturday  the  14th  made  several  admirable 
remarks,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  writers  on 
education,  he  fell  foul  of  “  crammers  ”  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  evidence  that  he  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  either  them  or  their  methods. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  but  I  could 
very  easily  prove  that  our  methods  are  not  “highly 
parasitical  ”  and  that  our  pupils  are  not  “  mere 
automata”.  They  laugh  heartily  at  both  phrases. 

Your  correspondent  must  know  that  assertions  to  the 
detriment  of  any  class  in  the  community  should  not  be 
made  except  for  very  sound  reasons.  I  challenge  him 
to  name  any  cramming  institution  where  his  imaginary 
methods  are  pursued.  I  have  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
long  and  varied  experience  of  education  in  England 
of  all  kinds  and  I  never  came  across  a  “crammer”  of 
his  type. 

Crammers  are  not  “  creations  of  a  heat-oppressed 
brain  ”.  They  have  local  habitations  and  names. 
Where  do  his  crammers  exhibit  their  marionettes  ? 

I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  army  under  fifty  years  of  age  ;  most 
of  them  have  frequently  assured  me  that  they  owe 
whatever  education  and  originality  they  possess  to 
their  “  crammers  ”  or  private  instructors.  I  may  also 
say  with  some  pride  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
leaders  in  South  Africa,  who  have  won  distinction  and 
applause  during  the  last  two  dreary,  and,  to  me, 
ruinous  years,  were  at  some  time  during  the  past 
twenty  years  students  in  my  classes  and  that  one  half 
of  the  most  successful  worked  with  us  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  So  much  for  the  “  pernicious 
methods  ”  and  their  results,  as  far  as  our  classes  are 
concerned.  Will  Mr.  Cole  kindly  say  whether  he  does 
or  does  not  refer  to  our  classes  and  lecturers,  some  of 
whom  are  assuredly  among  the  best  and  most  original 
teachers  inside  or  outside  the  army  ?  I  submit,  Sir, 
that  it  is  unfair  on  his  part  to  try  to  ruin  our  reputa¬ 
tion  and  business  by  general  statements  without  any 
data  or  examples  or  clear  references.  If  he  will  say 
that  he  referred  to  us  I  can  at  once  overwhelm  you  with 
scores  of  letters  from  distinguished  officers,  Generals  in 
London  and  V.C.’s  and  D.  S.O.’s  in  every  part  of  our 
distant  possessions  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
properly  instructed  or  even  “  crammed  ”  with  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  training  of  officers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  Maguire. 

[We  sincerely  hope  our  correspondent  will  not  over¬ 
whelm  us  with  scores  of  letters  from  his  distinguished 
pupils,  who  apparently  include  the  whole  army,  barring 
the  failures. — Ed.  S.R.] 
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A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Seville,  16  December,  1901. 

Sir, — Being  in  the  South  of  Europe  I  have  only  just 
seen  your  very  kind  notice  of  my  “  History  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England  ”  in  the  issue  of  16  November.  In 
thanking  you  for  it  I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake.  Your 
reviewer  speaks  of  me  as  “  Dom  Taunton  ”  and  as  a 
Benedictine.  I  am  not  a  monk.  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong  to  the  secular  clergy. 

I  also  desire  to  state  that  Benedictines  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  my  book,  either  by  suggestions  or  by 
providing  materials.  I  am  led  to  say  this  as  I  hear 
that  certain  folk  of  “  curious  minds  ”  have  given  out 
that  I  am  not  the  real  author — and  that  all  the  materials 
have  been  supplied  to  me  by  Benedictines.  So  very 
sure  are  these  same  “curious  minds”  that  they  even 
profess  to  know  the  times  and  places  where  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  instruction  and  material  !  The 
MS.  passed  under  no  eye  save  my  own  until  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  publishers  ;  and  the  only  body  of  men 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my  materials  are 
the  Jesuits  themselves  whose  very  plain  statements  I 
found  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Ethelred  L.  Taunton. 


HIGH-TONED  ISOLATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

Sir, — I  did  not  think  that  the  Ibsenian  apothegm 
“that  he  is  the  strongest  man  who  stands  alone  ”  had 
been  quite  so  universally  accepted  in  England.  But  so 
it  is.  Whilst  we  have  (I  think)  rejected  as  one  man  the 
Ibsenian  drama  as  too  real  for  our  conversing,  we 
have  taken  the  author  to  our  hearts  as  a  politician.  I 
know  of  course  that  Ibsen  counts  two  votaries  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Archer,  but  what  are  they 
amongst  so  many  millions  of  sensible  hard-headed  in¬ 
artistic  folk  ?  Besides  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  and 
Mr.  Archer’s  admiration  of  Ibsen  is  merely  artistic  and 
therefore  does  not  count. 

With  Germany  France  and  the  United  States 
never  tired  of  denouncing  us  or  of  holding  pro- Boer 
meetings,  at  which  we  are  referred  to  as  “  pirates”  and 
“assassins”,  one  would  have  thought  that  even  our 
press  would  not  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make  more 
enemies  for  us. 

But,  during  the  last  few  days,  insulting  articles  have 
appeared  in  several  of  our  influential  papers,  treating 
the  Chilians  and  the  Argentines  as  savages,  for  holding 
out  threats  of  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  England. 
Now  it  happens,  that  in  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
and  especially  in  Chile  and  Argentina  is  the  name  of 
England  respected.  In  fact  throughout  the  whole 
world  they  are  about  the  only  countries  in  which  to  be 
an  Englishman  is  not  to  shut  the  door  of  sympathy. 

So  far  as  1  know  neither  country  has  injured  us  ;  on 
the  contrary  by  desiring  our  intervention  they  have 
paid  us  a  compliment.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some 
of  the  English  papers  now  and  then  find  their  way  to 
those  benighted  lands. 

What  other  way  have  the  citizens  of  those  couutries 
to  judge  us  than  by  the  writing  in  our  press  and  the 
utterance  of  our  public  men?  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them 
that  our  press  is  often  quite  ignorant  of  all  things 
Spanish-American,  or  to  insinuate  to  them  that  a  public 
man  and  a  public  woman  are  often  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  public  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  the  lieges. 

Still  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  impolitic,  Philistine, 
and  underbred  gratuitously  to  insult  anybody,  even  a 
member  of  the  Latin  races  :  it  is  I  know  a  nuisance 
that  the  Latin  races  persist  in  cumbering  the  earth,  but 
what  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  collect  them  all  in 
concentration  camps  in  insanitary  districts. 

Still,  whilst  we  sit  watching  them  putrefy  with 
the  best  grace  they  can,  it  might  be  prudent  not 
to  make  more  enemies  out  of  the  sheer  delight  of  fling¬ 
ing  mud, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  UNTRANSLATEABLE  IN  POETRY. 

A  Commentary  on  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam.”  By 

A.  C.  Bradley.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 

45.  6 d.  net. 

E  have  been  so  surfeited  with  books  on  Tennyson 
since  the  “  Memoir”  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  that  we  may  own  to  having  taken  up  Mr.  Bradley’s 
commentary  with  misgivings.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
authoritative  “  Memoir” — a  work  which,  be  its  short¬ 
comings  what  they  may,  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  the 
reserve  and  dignity  that  are  so  essential—  would  put  a 
stop  for  a  long  time  to  the  impertinent  explanations  of 
Tennyson’s  religious  views,  to  anecdotes  about  his  wine- 
cellar  and  wardrobe.  The  hope  was  vain.  The  stream  of 
stories  of  Tennyson’s  wit  and  humour,  idle  gossip  about 
how  such  and  such  a  line  first  formed  itself  in  his  mind, 
took  its  rise,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  monthly  reviews 
when  the  world  had  scarcely  recognised  that  he  was 
dead,  and  has  never  really  ended,  though  for  a  short  time 
the  “  Memoir  ”  did  dam  it  up.  Of  late  it  has  burst  forth 
anew.  Book  after  book  on  Tennyson  has  been  printed. 
Happily  most  of  the  anecdotes,  criticisms  and  explana¬ 
tions  served  out  in  these  books  have  been  talked  of  for 
a  week  or  two  and  no  more,  have  gone  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.  One  has  told  us — this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  at  any  rate — how  Tennyson  once 
laid  an  affectionate  hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  touch 
that  thrills  through  him  to  this  day  :  a  second 
has  a  brilliant  new  anecdote  to  relate  of  how  he  met- 
a  man  in  Scotland  who  called  Tennyson  Mr.  Tensbury 
—  “and  this  is  fame!”  &c.  :  a  third  never  knew 
Tennyson  at  all,  has  no  new  tale  to  tell  about  him, 
and  so  contents  himself  with  informing  us  that 
“Aylmer’s  Field”  is  not  poetry,  that  “The  Two 
Voices”  drags,  but  that  as  a  story  (“  I  cannot  forgive 
thy  praise — musty  Christopher!”)  “Enoch  Arden” 
was  very  creditably  done.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  most  offensive  :  the  effusions  of  the  hero- 
worshipper  who  will  not  see  that  he  is  maudlin,  the 
chatter  of  the  tittle-tattler — •“  they  chattered  trifles  at 
the  door  ” — or  the  effrontery  of  the  critic,  who,  now 
patronising,  now  condemning,  deals  with  Tennyson’s 
greatest  work  as  he  would  with  the  early  efforts 
of  any  rhymster.  Is  it  surprising  that,  with  such 
painful  experience  of  books  on  Tennyson  lately  printed, 
a  reader  should  open  a  new  commentary  on  the  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  with  misgiving,  in  spite  of  the  name  and 
reputation  of  its  author?  He  will  not,  however,  read 
much  before  finding  to  his  relief  that  Mr.  Bradley’s 
work  is  on  very  different  lines.  We  gravely  doubt 
whether  this  commentary,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pains  and  the  thought  that  he  has  given  to  it, 
will  add  very  much  to  the  large  store  of  delight 
and  profit  with  which  “In  Memoriam”  is  read: 
but  then  we  doubt  whether  any  commentary  could 
be  or  could  have  been  written — perhaps  even  by 
Tennyson  himself — which  could  achieve  that :  and' 
such  a  doubt  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  done  his  work, 
for  his  restraint  and  modesty  and  unassertive  scholar¬ 
ship.  Flere  we  find  a  model  of  what  a  commentary  on 
a  great  work  should  be,  every  page  instinct  with 
thoughtfulness  ;  complete  sympathy  and  appreciation  ;• 
the  most  reverent  care  shown  in  the  attempted  interpre¬ 
tation  of  passages  whose  meaning  to  a  large  degree 
evades,  and  will  always  evade,  readers  of  “  In 
Memoriam”.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Bradley  has 
devoted  long  time  and  thought  to  his  work,  and  that 
he  has  published  the  result  of  his  labours  simply  to 
help  those  who  like  himself  have  been  and  are  in 
difficulties  as  to  the  drift  of  various  passages.  He  is 
not  of  course  the  first  who  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
interpretation  of  “In  Memoriam”  in  this  spirit:  we 
might  instance,  among  others,  Dr.  Gatty — whose 
“key”  Mr.  Bradley  often  refers  to — and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Robertson  whose  simple  little  “  Analysis 
he  does  not  mention,  though  twenty  years  ago  it 
had  run  through  ten  editions  or  more  :  but  Mr. 
Bradley’s  own  commentary  is  sure  to  take  rank  as  the 
most  searching  and  scholarly  of  any. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  question  whether 
Mr.  Bradley  is  wise  in  devoting  to  comment  abilities 
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and  much  time  which  might  otherwise  have  been  given 
to  some  creative  work.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Bradley’s 
work  goes  far  to  convince  one  that  poetry,  such  as  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  is  made  of,  cannot  be  turned  into  prose 
without  losing  so  intensely  in  the  process  that  the 
result  is  quite  disappointing,  yielding  small  return  for 
the  very  earnest  intellectual  efforts  given  to  the  task  : 
secondly,  is  life  really  long  enough  for  any  save  a  very 
few  scholars,  whose  time  is  absolutely  their  own,  to 
justify  lovers  and  constant  readers  of  Tennyson  looking 
at  a  single  poem  through  the  intellectual  microscope 
which  Mr.  Bradley  and  others  so  often  use?  We  wish 
it  were  :  we  cannot  say  we  are  convinced  it  is.  To 
touch,  first,  upon  Mr.  Bradley’s  attempt  to  interpret 
the  ideas,  the  philosophy,  the  whole  creed  of  “  In 
Memoriam  ”,  to  transfer  this  from  poetry  to  prose, 
to  set  forth  simply  and  clearly  the  drift  of  each 
section  and  stanza  —  for  we  will  not  refer  here 
to  those  chapters  discussing  the  origin,  com¬ 
position,  chronology  and  arrangement  of  the  poem, 
which  do  not  greatly  interest  us,  and  perhaps  might 
have  been  put  together  by  a  painstaking  writer 
equipped  much  less  strongly  than  Mr.  Bradley.  Before 
entering  upon  the  minute  commentary  of  words  and 
figures  in  “In  Memoriam”  Mr.  Bradley  devotes  two 
chapters  to,  respectively,  “The  ‘  Way  of  the  Soul  ’  ”, 
“The  Ideas  used  in  ‘In  Memoriam’”.  At  the  outset 
he  makes  a  statement  which  seems  to  us  largely  to 
give  away  his  case  in  favour  of  setting  forth  in  prose 
the  meaning  of  the  obscure  passages  in  Tennyson’s 
poetry.  He  very  properly  takes  exception  to  the 
fashion  of  attributing  the  great  popularity  of  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  entirely  to  its  didactic  character.  This  is 
equivalent,  says  Mr.  Bradley,  to  an  assertion  that,  if 
“the  so-called  substance  of  the  poem  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  common  prose  the  work  would  have  gained 
the  same  hold  upon  the  mass  of  educated  readers  that  is 
now  possessed  by  the  poem  itself”.  And,  in  a  foot¬ 
note,  he  adds:  “This,  in  strictness,  is  an  impossible 
supposition.  Anything  that  could  be  so  presented 
would  not  be  really  the  substance  of  the  poem”.  Pre¬ 
cisely  ;  that  is  why  we  doubt  the  value  and  the  wisdom 
of  these  interpretations  by  Mr.  Bradley.  The  “In 
Memoriam”  does  undoubtedly  contain  for  many  people 
writhing  under  grievous  loss,  or  tortured  by  religious 
doubt  and  difficulty,  something  more  like  a  message  of 
hope,  a  creed  of  consolation  than  any  other  great  poem 
in  the  language.  But,  as  Mr.  Bradley  says  truly,  and 
as  should  be  clear  to  everyone — though  apparently 
there  are  enthusiasts  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
for  Tennyson  pre-eminence  as  a  scientist  and  philo¬ 
sopher  !— the  language  of  the  poem  is  that  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  form  of  argumentation  on  strict  statement 
is  (fortunately)  never  attempted.  Reduced  to  a  prosaic 
form  then  the  message  of  hope  melts  away. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Bradley  says,  again  most  truly, 
that,  apart  from  possible  defects,  fine  poetry  is  in¬ 
definite,  that  the  language  has  “a  vague  sugges¬ 
tiveness  on  which  its  virtue  largely  depends  and  which 
disappears  in  a  paraphrase  ”.  But  this  “  suggestiveness 
or  untranslateable  ‘  meaning  ’  attaches  ”,  he  tell  us,  “  to 
a  definite  mental  matter,  namely  images  and  thoughts, 
the  outlines  of  which  should  be  clear  to  us,  however 
little  we  may  be  able  to  exhaust  their  significance”. 
The  image  or  thought  then,  according  to  Mr.  Bradley, 
may  be  grasped  and  reduced  to  plain,  uninspired 
prose  ;  the  “  vague  suggestiveness  or  untranslate¬ 
able  ‘meaning’”,  that  hovers  around  it,  cannot.  We 
hope  that  the  distinction,  which  Mr.  Bradley  gives, 
may  not  be  judged  by  some  of  his  readers  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference  :  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  working  distinction. 
Shelley’s  hymn  to  Asia,  with  its  white-hot  spiritual  fire, 
is  an  instance  of  fine  poetry  possessing  the  vague  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  which  Mr.  Bradley  speaks.  We  think  he 
would  be  a  rash  man,  who,  armed  with  the  distinction 
referred  to,  set  to  work  to  interpret  “  Life  of  Life  !  thy 
lips  enkindle”,  to  explain  to  us  the  exact  nature  of  that 
“  Lamp  of  Earth  ”  whose  high  privileged  souls 

“  Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy  ,  lost,  yet  unbewailing  ”. 

Does  not  Mr.  Addington  Symonds  say  in  effect  some¬ 


where—  we  write  from  recollection — that  it  is  perfectly 
hopeless  to  try  to  explain  who  the  “  Life  of  Life  ”  is  to 
any  man  or  woman  who  puts  the  question  to  one  ?  The 
hymn  is  not  contained  in  the  “Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics”:  if  it  had  been  we  fancy  Mr. 
Palgrave  would  have  left  all  but  its  beauty  uncom¬ 
mented  on.  To  capture  the  fleeting  image,  to  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  does  seem  as  impossible  a 
task  as  to  weigh  the  sparkling  bubbles  at  the 
fountain,  to  seize  and  imprison  the  rays  of  sunlight 
in  the  closed  hand.  “Life  of  Life”  interpreted 
or  explained  in  prose  would  prove  as  disappointing 
as,  say,  sunt  lacrimae  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt  translated  literally,  translated  at  all  —  to 
those  who  are  stirred  deeply  by  Shelley,  far  more.  It 
may  be  argued  that  Shelley’s  lyrics  are  so  intensely 
etherial  in  their  essence  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
treatment  which  may  be  practicable  and  useful  applied 
to  Tennyson’s  elegy.  The  argument  is  not  beside  the 
mark,  yet  surely  the  question  is  but  one  of  degree. 
There  seems  to  us  plenty  of  passages  in  the  “  In 
Memoriam”  with  meanings  as  untranslateable  into  sober 
prose  as  much  that  must  perplex  and  perhaps  annoy 
the  dull  reader  who  wants  a  plain  answer  to  his  plain 
question  about  the  “  Life  of  Life”.  As  we  have  said, 
the  difference  between  Shelley  and  Tennyson  in  this 
respect  seems  to  us  to  be  just  one  of  degree.  We 
admit  of  course  that  there  are  passages  in  the  “  In 
Memoriam”  which  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Bradley  may 
really  illumine,  but  we  cannot  in  honesty  say  that  his 
earnest  attempts  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  “  God 
shuts  the  doorway  of  his  head  ”  stanza  or 

“  And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  ” 

are  highly  encouraging. 

Turning  from  the  efforts  of  interpretation  and  para¬ 
phrase  to  what  may  be  described  as  the  minute  and 
exact  literary  scholarship  which  this  book  displays,  the 
reader  will  find  Mr.  Bradley  at  his  best.  We  doubt,  as 
we  have  said,  whether  life  will  be  found,  by  any  save  a 
very  few  leisured  people,  long  enough  to  compare  this 
or  that  use  of  a  certain  word  or  image  with  others  similar 
in  the  works  of  the  same  writer  or  in  the  works  of  other 
writers.  But  that  doubt  does  not  imply  that  we 
think  that  it  is  of  no  interest  to  trace  in  the  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  and  other  poems  the  effect  which  Tenny¬ 
son’s  reading  and  appreciation  of  many  writers  in 
more  than  one  language  had  upon  his  own  work. 
As  for  the  differences  between  the  first  and  the 
latest  altered  edition  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”,  most  earnest 
students  of  the  poem  will  probably  wish  to  satisfy 
their — shall  we  say  ? — curiosity  as  to  these.  If  they 
have  not  done  so  by  collating  the  texts,  or  by  the 
simpler  plan  of  referring  to  the  little  volume  “  Tenny- 
soniana  ”,  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Bradley  all  they  can 
desire.  Not  a  few  of  what  may  be  called  the  minute 
comments  are  entirely  delightful,  and  should  really  add 
something  to  the  profit,  which  even  those  who  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  poem,  derive  through  each  fresh 
reading.  As  an  instance  the  notes  about  the  smoking  yew 
and  the  “  kindling  tips”  of  the  tree  could  not  be  better. 
Mr.  Bradley  is  not  quite  so  happy  in  one  or  two  of  the 
notes  on  the  great  stanzas  on  the  singing  nightingale. 
“  The  ‘wild  bird  ’  is  generally  and  naturally  taken  for  the 
nightingale,  whose  song,  &c.”  Why  “generally  and 
naturally  taken  for  the  nightingale  ”,  when  no  one  could 
suppose  it  to  be  any  other  bird  ?  And  is  it  really 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  “  darkening  leaf  ”  means  the 
leaf  as  night  comes  on  ?  Dr.  Gatty  “  supposes  an 
antithesis  between  ‘budded  quicks’  (of  spring)  and 
‘darkening  leaf’  (of  summer)”.  That  merely  shows 
that  Dr.  Gatty  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten,  that  the 
nightingale  ceases  singing  before  the  leaf  darkens 
through  the  advance  of  summer.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  beg  to  dissent  emphatically  from  Mr.  Bradley’s 
view  that  the  Epilogue  was  unnecessary  and  that  parts 
of  it  are  written  in  Tennyson’s  “  most  mannered  style  ”. 
That  is  what  one  would  not  expect  from  one  who 
knows  and  cares  for  “  In  Memoriam  ”  so  truly  :  it 
seems  to  us  as  unhappy  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  final  form  of  Walton’s  May  Day  sermon 
on  the  way  to  Totnam  High  Cross. 
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PASTE  AND  SCISSORS  SCHOLARSHIP. 

“The  Songs  of  Alcaeus.”  Memoir  and  Text,  with 

Literal  and  Verse  Translations  and  Notes,  by  J.  S. 

Easby  Smith.  Washington  :  Lowdermilk  and  Co. 

1901.  ios-.  6 d.  net. 

J  E  might  speak  less  impatiently  of  a  book  of  this 
kind  if  we  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before. 
Unfortunately  America  is  inuring  us  to  a  type  of  soi- 
disant  scholar  who  assumes  all  the  airs  and  pretensions 
of  the  editorial  task  and  yet  contributes  absolutely 
nothing  towards  the  illustration  of  his  author — except, 
it  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  a  loose  metrical  paraphrase 
of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  the  least 
exceptionable  part  of  a  worthless  book.  “  I  have  not” 
says  this  pattern  of  mock-modesty  “  attempted  any 
textual  or  metrical  criticism,  leaving  that  to  more  able 
scholars  ;  and  I  would  here  invite  the  critical  student 
to  the  great  work  of  Bergk,  the  ablest  Greek  scholar 
of  the  century  ” — and  so  this  vir  illaudatus  having 
handed  to  Bergk  his  little  slice  of  praise  proceeds  to 
refer  to  “others  mentioned  in  the  bibliography”. 
The  bibliography  !  Strange,  but  true.  A  publication 
so  shallow  and  ignorant  as  this  boasts  never¬ 
theless  of  a  bibliography.  We  find  mention  in 
this  bibliography  of  “Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary”. 
Quite  so.  The  article  there  to  be  found  upon 
Alcaeus  is  a  model  of  what  such  articles  ought 
to  be — conscientious  without  ostentation  ;  and  this 
author  proceeds  to  amplify  either  that  or  some  other 
of  his  documents  into  a  bald  and  rambling  narrative 
after  the  style  of  “John  Inglesant”.  “  Then  followed 
another  period  of  internal  dissensions  and  bloody  wars. 
Myrsus,  Megalagyrus,  the  Cleanactids,  and  others 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people,  each  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  endeavouring  to  establish  a  democracy,  but 
really  intending  to  enthrone  himself  as  tyrant.  Against 
these  demagogues  Alcceus,  with  intense  patriotism  and 
unquestioned  bravery,  led  the  nobles”  &c.  We  know 
this  bread  and  milk  of  the  nursery  and  we  have  out¬ 
grown  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  detect  an  author  of  this  kind  in  an 
error  since  all  his  material  is  borrowed  from  books 
of  reference,  but  when  he  attempts  a  little  bit  of 
unseen  translation  he  naturally  gives  himself  away  at 
once.  Dionysius  said  of  Alcaeus  that  he  had  “  to  r/8v 
Hera  SeivoT-rjTos  ”  and  this  author  translates  the  phrase 
into  “sweetness  coupled  with  stern  power”.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  writer  who  translates 
“  Seu'OT7?s  ”  by  “  stern  power  ”  simply  knows  no  Greek 
at  all.  As  Professor  Saintsbury  says,  it  is  a  word  of 
many  connotations  in  later  Greek  criticism.  In  the 
case  of  Alcaeus  it  means  no  doubt  that  smooth  as  his 
versification  was  it  never  ceased  to  be  incisive — much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  might  be  said  of  Pope.  We 
find  this  writer  giving  a  promise,  which  biographers 
more  often  make  than  keep,  that  he  has  “refrained 
from  relating  probabilities  or  possibilities  as  facts  ”  and 
later  in  the  book  we  find  this  undertaking  violated  in 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter  by  a  paragraph  of  gush 
which  may  fitly  bring  our  reading  of  this  volume  to  a 
welcome  end.  “  They  ”  (Alcaeus  and  Sappho)  “  were 
both  poets,  both  aristocrats,  both  natives  of  Mitylene. 
They  were  therefore  necessarily  brought  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
had  not  the  strong,  impulsive,  manly,  warrior-poet 
become  enamoured  of  the  poetess,  as  less  strong,  but 
truly  feminine,  no  less  impulsive  but  more  delicate,  a 
woman  before  whose  genius  he,  master-poet  though  he 
was,  must  have  bowed  down  in  self  forgetful  homage  ”. 
It  is  only  characteristic  of  this  sort  of  writer  that  he 
should  adopt  the  ridiculous  term  “  melic  ”.  If  “  lyric” 
was  good  enough  for  Bergk  and  Quinctilian  we  cannot 
see  why  it  is  not  good  enough  for  us.  In  the  meantime 
these  petty  affectations  are  eminently  diagnostic.  We 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  making — or  in 
its  classical  sense  “  compilating  ” — of  books  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  in  America  the  stepping-stone  to 
some  sort  of  diplomas  or  degrees.  It  is  a  pity  that 
America  should  suffer  herself  to  be  represented  in  the 
department  of  classical  scholarship  by  a  pretentious 
loquacity. 


THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY. 

“A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.” 
Vol.  V.  Kaiser — Kyx.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 

5s- 

HE  completion  of  the  fifth  volume  of  this  great 
undertaking  deserves  to  be  signalised.  The  part 
is  interesting  in  many  respects.  It  contains  a  larger 
number  of  odd  words,  probably,  than  any  corresponding 
section,  and  some  of  them — such  as  the  delightful  term 
kyx,  though  only  an  obsolete  variant  of  kex,  a  dialectal 
name  for  the  hollow  stem  especially  of  umbelliferous 
plants — will  be  invaluable  to  those  weary  nuisances, 
the  acrostic-mongers,  who  should  however  be  prohibited 
from  mystifying  their  victims  with  kakapo,  kakaralli, 
kakariki,  kakkerlak,  kaleege,  kalong,  kanchil,  katipo, 
kidang,  kinnikinic,  and  other  names  for  foreign 
and  colonial  trees,  plants,  animals,  birds,  and  what  not. 
Several  of  the  articles  are  peculiarly  apposite  at  the 
present  moment.  There  is  king,  for  example,  in  all  its 
bearings  and  connexions,  in  view  of  the  Coronation, 
and  there  is  a  most  interesting  history  of  kaiser — but 
that  is  a  word  we  have  always  with  us,  like  the  poor  : 
it  goes  back  in  English  as  far  as  “  Havelok  ”,  about 
1300.  The  recent  debates  in  the  Australian  Parliament 
on  coloured  labour  emphasised  the  peculiar  “  kan¬ 
garoo  ”  pronunciation  of  kandka,  which  ought  to  be 
accented  kfinaka.  Kangaroo,  by  the  way,  appears  with 
all  its  curious  applications,  as  an  animal,  a  chair,  a 
bicycle,  an  Australian,  and  a  branch  of  Stock  Exchange 
business.  Of  the  purely  English  articles  some  of  the 
best  are  on  keel,  keen,  keep,  key,  know.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  that  our  humane  neighbours  the 
Dutch  did  not  abolish  the  truly  considerate  practice  of 
keelhauling  until  1853 — not  half  a  century  before  those 
terrible  Concentration  Camps  excited  so  much  righteous 
indignation  in  their  compassionate  breasts.  Under 
“  keeper”  one  is  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  one  of 
its  familiar  uses,  for  the  keepers  of  departments  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  prefix  ker-  is  exemplified  by 
several  good  instances,  as  kerflop,  kerplunk,  but  we 
miss  Uncle  Remus’  kerblinketyblunk,  though  the 
famous  Carisbrooke  knicketyknock  is  duly  recorded. 

The  verb  to  kipple — a  nonce-word  of  J.  K.  S. — is 
excluded,  though  other  nonce-words  find  a  place  in  the 
Dictionary.  Kiss-me-quick  is  properly  cited  as  a  term 
for  a  small  bonnet,  but  its  application  to  a  temptingly 
brief  veil  is  not  mentioned.  Kriegspiel,  hardly  English, 
has  recently  been  adopted  among  us,  at  least  since  the 
Franco-German  war,  but  it  is  recorded  to  have  been 
played  in  Germany  as  early  as  1811  :  whereby  hangs  a 
lesson  in  military  education.  Oriental  names  appear 
in  great  numbers  in  the  present  part,  and  their 
etymologies  are  carefully  traced  with  the  aid  of  the 
scholarship  of  Mr.  John  T.  Platts  and  Mr.  James 
Platt.  Kazi,  kedjezee,  kermes,  khan,  khalsah,  khanjar, 
kef  or  keyf,  keffiyeh  (better  kuffiyeh),  are  good 
examples.  The  first  spelling  given  in  each  case 
is  of  course  the  one  that  the  editor  approves,  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  definitely  condemn 
spellings  which  are  conspicuously  bad,  such  as 
kharki  for  khaki,  khediva  for  khedivia,  khansamah 
for  khansaman,  where  the  final  nasal  n  is  wrongly 
changed  to  h.  In  the  case  of  khamseen  the  etymology 
is  incorrect.  The  Arabic  is  not  khamsin,  “fifty”,  but 
khamasln  (a  non-classical  plural  of  khamsun)  “the 
fifties”.  Under  khutba  the  locus  classicus  should 
have  been  cited,  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  ch.  iii. 
Khoja  is  explained  merely  as  a  teacher,  whereas  it  has 
an  interesting  history,  and  meant  prince  and  also 
saint  at  various  times  and  places  Khuskhus  is  traced 
through  Urdu  to  Persian,  but  its  ultimate  source  should 
be  Arabic,  since  no  word  of  Persian  origin  includes 
the  letter  kha. 

Mr.  Platts  has  an  ingenious  suggestion  to  ex¬ 
plain  Keffekill,  a  name  for  meerschaum  ;  the  usual 
derivation  is  Kaffa-gil,  clay  of  Kaffa,  the  Crimean 
town  whence  it  was  exported,  but  he  suggests  kef-i-gil, 
“foam  of  clay”.  The  admitted  difficulty  is  that  the 
proper  Persian  name  is  kef-i-darya,  “foam  of  the 
sea  ”,  but  the  alternative  form  is  possible.  There 
is  a  good  article  on  keelivine,  a  name  by  which  pro- 
,  bably  few  people  would  recognise  the  lead  pencil 
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of  commerce  ;  and  of  sects,  doctrines,  and  scien¬ 
tific  monstrosities  there  is  a  pleasing  variety.  We 
wonder  if  any  ordinary  person  knows  what  a 
kevenhuller  is  among  hats  ?  or  a  kenoticist  among 
theologians?  Kipper  is  a  fruitful  article  for  fishermen, 
though  the  etymology  is  uncertain  (like  the  House  of 
Keys)  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pennant — we  say  it 
with  awe — is  mainly  responsible  for  the  deadly  sin  of 
confounding  a  kipper  with  a  kelt.  When  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  departing  from  the  calm  contempt  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  begins  laying  down  the  law  on  the  natural 
history  of  that  perplexing  beast  the  salmon,  we  suspect 
there  is  a  probability  of  wigs  on  the  green.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Henry  Ffennel  will  begin  ?  Dr.  Murray  however 
shrinks  from  nothing  and  evades  no  obstacles,  but 
goes  straight  ahead  in  sure  reliance  upon  his  massed 
authorities.  We  confess  we  wish  he  would  not  lend 
his  countenance  to  the  spelling  Tartar,  and  we  could 
forgive  him  if  he  turned  a  blind  eye  to  some  vile  words 
- — like  keeperess — which  might  very  conveniently  be 
ignored.  But  there  is  no  tampering  with  Dr.  Murray’s 
conscience.  Every  word  must  go  in,  if  he  can  catch 
it,  and  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before 
that,  admitting  the  catholic  principle  of  inclusion,  the 
work  is  done  almost  as  perfectly  as  can  be  conceived. 
Every  new  part  increases  our  admiration. 


JEWS  AND  JUDAISM. 

<(The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.”  Vol.  I.  New  York  and 
London  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1901.  $7. 

“  TF  there  are  ranks  in  suffering,  Israel  takes  prece- 
dence  of  all  the  nations  ;  if  the  duration  of 
sorrows  and  the  patience  with  which  they  are  borne 
ennoble,  the  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy  of  every 
land ;  if  a  literature  is  called  rich  for  possessing  a  few 
classic  tragedies,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  national 
tragedy  lasting  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  which  the 
poets  and  the  actors  were  themselves  the  heroes  ?  ” 
The  spell  of  Jewish  history,  thus  finely  touched  by 
Zunz,“  is  felt  by  all  who  study  it.  The  two  forces 
which  chiefly  determine  the  direction  of  human 
history,  the  instinct  of  race  and  religious  zeal,  have 
been  combined  in  Judaism  to  a  degree  and  for  a  period 
hardly  paralleled  elsewhere.  The  creed  and  the  people 
are  inseparable  ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  its  persis¬ 
tence  to  the  one  and  its  dignity  to  the  other.  For  nearly 
three  millenniums  Israel  has  been  the  witness  and  the 
champion  of  monotheism,  the  basis  of  all  true  religion, 
and  its  life  has  made  “half  the  inspiration  of  the 
world  What  a  loyalty  so  steadfast  has  cost 

the  race  must  appeal  to  everyone  who  has  any 
sympathy  with  human  endurance  and  any  rever¬ 
ence  for  great  ideals.  But,  while  the  Jews  have  clung 
thus  tenaciously  to  their  own  inheritance,  they  have 
throwm  themselves,  with  characteristic  ability,  into  the 
interests  of  the  countries  where  they  have  settled. 
With  all  their  private  exclusiveness,  they  are  the 
most  cosmopolitan  people  in  the  world.  They  have 
more  than  held  their  own,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
Christian  governments.  And  here  comes  in  another 
interesting  feature  of  Jewish  history.  Until  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
states  has  denied  a  recognised  position  to  the  Jew, 
and  even  yet  there  are  countries  where  he  is  hardly 
admitted  to  a  citizenship  worthy  of  the  name.  For 
ages  the  Jew’  has  had  to  contend  for  the  elementary 
human  rights,  and  this  has  made  him  an  ally,  some¬ 
times  an  instigator,  in  many  modern  struggles  for  an 
equality  of  consideration  for  all. 

But  while  the  average  man  knows  a  certain  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel  better  than  he  knows  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  few  people  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  Judaism,  still  less  anything  accurate  of  its 
distinctive  principles.  It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent 
authority  that  in  modern  times  the  only  two  Christians, 
not  of  Jewish  birth  or  education,  who  possessed  any 
deep  knowledge  of  Jewish  literature,  were  the  late 
Franz  Delitzsch  and  Dr.  Pusey.  The  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  A  good  deal  must  be  put  down  to 
prejudice,  but  still  more  to  the  difficulty  of  the  language, 
partly  a  debased  form  of  Aramaic,  partly  the  rabbinic 

*  “  Die  alt  synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters.”  Berlin,  1885,  p.  9. 


dialect  of  the  schools.  It  requires  more  than  a 
stout  heart  to  attack  the  formidable  mass  of  the 
Talmud,  and  even  when  an  entrance  has  been  won 
the  spoils  are  apt  to  seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  reward 
the  labour  ;  one  must  be  a  Jew  born  to  move  with  ease 
and  appetite  through  its  vast,  desultory  pages.  The 
promoters  of  the  “  Jewish  Encyclopedia  ”  have  under¬ 
taken  to  make  the  Jews,  their  literature,  their  institu¬ 
tions,  their  achievements,  better  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  world.  It  is  an  immense  task,  to  be  completed 
in  twelve  large  volumes.  Judging  from  the  first,  the 
w7ork  deserves  to  be  received  with  sympathy  and  respect. 
It  is  marked  by  conspicuous  fairness  of  tone  ;  even  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  recorded  with  a 
truly  admirable  restraint.  The  biblical  articles  are 
arranged  in  clear  divisions ;  the  biblical  data  are 
given  first — we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  tell  the  Bible  stories  over  again  in  works  of 
this  kind — then  follows  a  temperate  statement  of  the 
critical  view,  and  then  a  valuable  account  of  the 
Talmudic  discussion  on  the  subject,  which  is  pursued, 
where  necessary,  into  Mohammedan  and  Hellenist 
literature.  The  editors  claim  that  Jewish  traditions  on 
the  whole  represent  the  spirit  of  progress  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Bible  ;  their  own  treatment  is  certainly  pro¬ 
gressive.  With  regard  to  the  Talmud,  they  adopt 
a  strictly  objective  point  of  view ;  the  Talmud 
is  left  to  speak  for  itself,  as  a  rule  without  any 
criticism.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations  seem  to  us 
a  mistake,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  work.  Why 
should  the  Band  of  the  Woodbine  Colony,  or  the 
Children  of  Clara  Colony  Starting  for  School,  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  this  monumental  fashion?  There  is  too 
much  of  America ;  and  we  are  conscious  here  and  there  of 
the  disagreeable  push  of  American  enterprise.  However, 
these  are  minor  matters.  The  biographies  of  eminent 
Jews  and  Jewesses  are  particularly  interesting  :  but 
on  page  53  there  is  a  misleading  statement  that  Isaac 
Abendana  “  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford 
University,”  apparently  after  1671.  But  the  great 
Pococke  was  professor  from  1648  to  1691  ;  and  even 
after  Pococke’s  death  Abendana  did  not  become  pro¬ 
fessor,  for  in  1630  the  professorship  had  been  annexed 
to  a  canonry  at  Christ  Church.  Abendana  was  never 
more  than  “  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.”  Lidzbarski’s 
article  is  the  best  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet  that  exists  in  English ;  it 
is  written  by  a  master  of  the  subject.  A  great  deal 
of  tedious  detail  is  devoted  to  the  Jewish  colonies  ;  yet 
these  rather  pathetic  ventures  have  an  interest  of  their 
own.  The  on-looker  may  see  in  them  the  outcome  of 
that  spirit  which  is  continually  stirring  much  that  is 
best  and  most  distinctive  in  Judaism,  the  ambition  of 
an  organised  nationality,  an  independent  Jewish  State, 
established  once  more,  perhaps,  in  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  race.  Only  thus,  dream  the  more  ardent 
enthusiasts,  can  Israel  accomplish  its  sacred  trust.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  opposite  ideal,  cherished 
by  many  of  the  most  high-minded  and  cultivated  Jews 
of  the  present  day,  which  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the 
creed  rather  than  upon  the  nation,  and  is  willing  to  part 
even  with  venerable  traditions  and  exclusive  aims  for 
the  sake  of  upholding,  in  a  world  of  unbelief,  the  faith 
in  the  One  God.  We  are  not  concerned  to  take  sides 
over  such  an  issue  ;  but  there  are  depths  of  significance 
in  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Hillel  (“  Aboth,”  1,  14)  :  ‘‘If  I 
do  not  care  for  myself,  who  will  care  for  me  ?  And  if 
I  care  only  for  myself,  what  am  I  ?  And  if  not  now, 
when  ?  ” 


SIR  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH. 

“  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  M.P., 
F.R.S.”  By  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Macmillan.  1901. 
8.y.  6 d.  net. 

HILOSOPHIC  Radical,  freethinker,  freetrader  and 
colonial  reformer — that  sums  up  the  career  of 
Sir  William  Molesworth.  He  was  a  minor  philo¬ 
sophic  and  political  genius  :  often  far-sighted,  always 
courageous,  liberal  minded  and  public  spirited.  His 
life  would  be  worth  the  telling  at  any  time  because  he 
gauged  several  great  movements  correctly,  though  he 
went  wholly  astray  in  regard  to  others.  It  is  parti- 
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cularly  worth  telling  just  now  because  radical  of 
radicals  though  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  he  was  still  an  Imperialist  and  believed  in  the 
future  of  the  Empire  to  which  Queen  Victoria  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  requires  considerable  imagination  to-day  to 
picture  the  state  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  in  the  thirties  ;  it  required  not  only  imagination 
but  unflinching  optimism  at  that  date  to  see  any¬ 
thing  else  ahead  but  disintegration.  Discontent  and 
disgust  with  Downing  Street  methods  were  ram¬ 
pant  ;  the  Canadas  were  in  rebellion  owing  to  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  count  of  local 
wishes  ;  Australia  was  in  despair  at  the  consequences 
of  the  continuance  of  transportation  ;  and  at  the  Cape 
chaos  and  uncertainty  had  resulted  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  carried  out.  The 
men  who  grasped  the  truth  in  those  dark  days  were 
few  in  number.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Buller,  Wakefield 
and  Molesworth  were  chiefs  of  the  small  band  who 
believed  that  colonial  autonomy  and  united  Empire 
were  compatible.  The  Tories  and  the  Whigs  favoured 
persistence  in  a  hopeless  course  ;  the  Radicals  urged 
concessions  which  they  were  convinced  would  pave  the 
way  to  separation.  Molesworth  held  other  views — 
views  which  were  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  most  practical  of  colonial 
dreamers,  the  founder  of  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  the  inspirer  of  Lord  Durham,  and  this 
volume  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  all  who 
possess  Dr.  Garnett’s  Life  of  Wakefield.  Molesworth 
trusted  colonial  loyalty  and  aspired  to  the  ideal  of  a 
system  of  self-governing  states  “clustering  round  the 
central  hereditary  authority  of  England”.  If  Ralegh 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  Molesworth  and  his 
friends,  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  says,  must  be  remembered  as 
its  “  liberators  and  regenerators  ”. 

How  little  the  idea  of  a  free  Empire  was  understood 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  remark  of  Roebuck’s:  “Molesworth”  he  said 
“  has  just  started  a  crotchet  the  strangest  possible,  that 
the  Crown  cannot  form  a  Colonial  Government  without 
representative  institutions  ”.  The  statement  was  as 
gross  a  misrepresentation  of  what  Molesworth  proposed 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  most  uncompromising  of 
opponents.  Molesworth  aimed  at  giving  the  colonies 
the  right  to  control  their  own  local  affairs,  in  the 
assurance  that  self-government  would  prove  the  best 
cure  for  the  ills  from  which  the  Imperial  body  politic 
was  suffering.  If  Molesworth  and  Mill  had  had  their 
way  the  philosophic  radicals  would  have  formed  a 
strong  Imperialist  party,  but  then  as  now  the  radicals 
were  a  divided  house  and  in  1837  as  in  1901  the  cry  was 
for  a  leader.  In  1840  Lord  Durham  having  saved 
Canada  for  the  Empire  returned  home  in  disgrace. 
Hopes  seem  to  have  been  entertained  that  he  would 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Radicals,  and,  while 
exorcising  the  evil  spirit  of  Whiggery,  give  the  country 
the  chance  of  a  radical  Imperial  Government.  That 
Lord  Durham  could  have  done  for  the  Radicals 
in  1840  what  Lord  Rosebery  fails  to  do  in  1901 
is  hardly  conceivable.  The  Cobdens  and  the  Brights 
would  have  proved  the  same  impossible  coadjutors 
that  the  Bannermans  and  the  Lloyd  Georges  are 
to-day.  Lord  Durham’s  death  left  Molesworth  and 
his  friends  to  fight  the  battle  of  colonial  eman¬ 
cipation  alone  and  unled.  Molesworth  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  in  Parliament  and  out  to  educate 
the  public  to  a  more  enlightened  conception  of 
colonial  needs.  His  grasp  of  all  that  affected  the 
colonies  was  the  more  remarkable  because  he  had  never 
visited  them.  His  labour  of  love  in  preparing  a  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  Hobbes  must  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  light  beside  that  demanded  of  the  man  who 
astonished  Wakefield  by  the  intimacy  of  his  knowledge 
of  Canadian  affairs.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the 
occasion  on  which  he  was  nearest  to  a  trip  to  the 
colonies  was  when  Wakefield  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  go  to  New  Zealand  as  a  pioneer  governor  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand  Association.  Moles¬ 
worth  refused  to  be  either  “  a  great  decoy  duck”  in 
England  or  “  a  sort  of  pigeon”  to  be  plucked  in  the 
colony.  Moreover  he  thought  he  was  steadily  rising  in 
public  favour  and  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 


distinguishing  himself  at  home — a  conceit  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  His  opinion  of  himself  was 
at  least  as  great  as  that  of  some  of  his  admirers,  and 
greater  than  that  of  his  excellent  biographer,  if  we  take 
her  work  as  a  whole. 

Mrs.  Fawcett’s  strictures  on  Sir  William  Molesworth’s 
South  African  views  will  displease  present  day  radical 
readers,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  perennial 
crop  of  troubles  at  the  Cape  overbalanced  his  judgment. 
He  was  an  imperial  consolidator  and  in  no  sense  an 
expansionist,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  British  frontier  in 
South  Africa  being  pushed  ever  further  north  alarmed 
him.  He  “  who  had  so  strongly  grasped  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  idea  in  Australia  and  Canada,  was 
a  Little  Englander  in  South  Africa  ”.  The  great  trek 
rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  some  semblance  of 
civilised  government  well  to  the  north  of  where  Pretoria 
now  stands.  The  proclamation  of  this  huge  tract  of 
country  as  British  was  described  by  Molesworth  as 
adding  “  another  worthless  kingdom  to  our  barren 
South  African  Empire  ”.  South  Africa  he  was  convinced 
could  never  form  part  of  a  United  British  Empire  and 
the  mischievous  effect  of  the  views  he  urged  is  felt  to 
the  present  moment.  He  accepted  a  portfolio  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Government  as  Commissioner  of  Works  ; 
and  was  therefore  a  party  to  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  River  Territory — two 
disastrous  chapters  in  our  imperial  history  which  make 
1854  a  memorable  year.  In  187S  when  Messrs. 
Kruger  and  Joubert  came  to  England  they  used 
a  speech  of  Molesworth’s  as  one  of  the  principal 
weapons  with  which  to  attack  the  incorporation  of 
their  country  in  the  Empire.  In  1855,  Molesworth 
succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  as  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Palmerston’s  Government.  What  he  would  have 
achieved  in  that  position  can  only  be  conjectured.  Ere 
the  congratulations  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
could  reach  him,  he  was  dead.  He  came  of  a  family 
whose  “  life”  record  was  not  good,  and  there  seems,  as 
Mrs.  Fawcett  suggests,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fatality 
attaching  to  the  colonial  reformers.  “  Charles  Buller 
died  at  the  age  of  42 ;  Lord  Durham  at  48  ;  his 
successor  in  Canada,  Lord  Sydenham,  at  42  ;  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth  at  45.” 


VANISHING  AFRICANS. 

“The  Last  of  the  Masai.”  By  S.  L.  and  H.  Hinde. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  15s.  net. 

NE  of  the  greatest  of  African  explorers,  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  was  among  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  brave  and  warlike  clans,  known  collec¬ 
tively  as  the  Masai.  His  book,  “  Through  Masailand,” 
published  in  1S84,  has  much  to  tell  of  these  in  many 
ways  unique  African  people.  In  1883,  when  East 
Africa  was  comparatively  unknown  and  unexplored, 
the  Masai  lorded  it  as  they  pleased  over  a  great  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  first  degree  of  North  and  the 
fifth  degree  of  South  latitude.  Brave,  warlike,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  of  fine  physique,  disdaining  to  intermingle  with 
other  races,  they  were  a  terror  to  the  adjacent  tribes. 
They  attacked  and  plundered  caravans  at  will,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  himself  had  many  uncomfortable  moments 
with  them.  In  spite  of  these  dangers  and  drawbacks, 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  common  with  most  other  Europeans 
who  have  had  experience  of  the  Masai,  was  not  able  to 
conceal  a  decided  admiration  for  their  good  qualities, 
their  manly  bearing,  dignity,  intelligence,  and  a  sense 
of  truth  too  often  lacking  in  the  average  African.  Much 
the  same  kind  of  admiration  was  extorted  by  the  Zulus 
in  the  days  of  their  pride  from  the  Englishmen  who 
came  in  contact  with  them. 

Since  the  middle  eighties  the  Masai  have  fallen  upon 
evil  times  ;  much  of  their  glory  and  prestige  has 
departed  from  them  ;  they  are  now  a  broken  and 
apparently  a  decaying  race.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinde,  in 
the  present  work,  have  much  of  interest  to  tell  concern¬ 
ing  this  race  of  warriors,  their  history,  habits  and 
customs,  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  pride  of  place  till  lately  occupied 
by  them  in  East  Africa.  Various  phenomena  have 
contributed  to  this  decline.  The  Masai  were  never  a 
race  of  traders  ;  they  were  warriors  and  cattle-holders. 
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Rinderpest,  which  during'  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
swept  Africa  from  north  to  south,  did  much  to 
destroy  their  power.  Their  herds  of  cattle  disap¬ 
peared  ;  their  warriors  were  carried  off  wholesale 
by  famine  and  smallpox ;  already,  when  the  British 
East  Africa  Company  took  over  the  Protectorate  in 
1888,  the  power  of  these  formidable  clansmen  was 
vanishing.  “The  few  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Masai  against  other  natives  of  the  country,  or  white 
caravans,  were  unsuccessful.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  the  Masai,  retiring  and  shy  by  nature  when  not 
actually  on  the  war-path,  withdrew  from  the  lines  of 
communication  established  by  the  company.  Two  or 
three  attacks  on  the  company’s  stations  .  .  .  invariably 
resulted  in  the  raiders  being  driven  off  with  heavy  loss. 
In  1893  after  a  battle  of  several  days’  duration  between 
two  divisions  of  the  Masai — each  led  by  a  son  of  the 
recently  deceased  Sultan  Batian— the  losers  appealed  to 
the  company’s  official  at  Fort  Smith  for  protection.” 
Thereupon  British  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  Masai  have  been  latterly  our  very 
good  friends  and  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
punitive  expeditions  against  adjacent  tribes.  In  1895 
the  Imperial  Government  took  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  British  East  Africa  ;  the  company  ceased  to 
exist,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Hinde  became  Resident 
and  Collector  of  Masailand.  He  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information  concerning  this 
unique  and  interesting  people,  and,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Hinde,  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  gleanings  in 
the  present  "volume.  In  doing  so  the  authors  have 
undoubtedly  rendered  service  to  physiologists  and  to 
students  of  Africa  and  its  development,  who  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  this  book. 

The  Masai  are  singularly  fair  fighting  men,  depend¬ 
ing  rather  upon  the  unconquerable  valour  of  each 
individual  warrior  than  upon  overwhelming  their  foes 
by  mere  force  of  numbers.  In  their  old  raiding  days, 
when  they  swept  vast  districts,  carring  off  thousands 
of  head  of  cattle  in  a  single  foray,  “they  never  went 
more  than  a  hundred  strong  and  usually  numbered  only 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty.  This  small  force  of  warriors  was 
sufficient  to  fight  and  defeat  the  superior  numbers  of 
other  natives  ”.  The  prestige  of  the  Masai  as  a 
fighting  race  must  have  been  great  indeed.  These  1 
strange  people  have  various  chivalrous  attributes, 
which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  Africans. 
They  invariably  send  notice  to  their  adversaries  that 
they  are  about  to  attack  them  ;  they  spare  their 
prisoners  ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as 
treachery  or  stabbing  behind.  Their  tribal  battles  are 
a  series  of  duels,  man  to  man,  and  they  fight  to  the 
death.  The  women,  knowing  that  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  encourage  their  menkind  with  shrill  cries.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  is  a  very  curious  race  of  Africans.  Many 
of  their  customs  bear  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Zulus,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  any 
kind  of  historic  connexion  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  Zulus  speak  Bantu  and  are  a  branch  of  that  race. 
The  Masai  are  apparently  not  of  Bantu  blood  at  all 
and  speak  a  language  fundamentally  different. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  aegis  of  the  British 
Government  the  remnants  of  the  Masai  may  be  pre¬ 
served  to  East  Africa.  They  are  too  fine  a  race  of 
savages  to  disappear  like  Bushmen  and  the  steadily 
decreasing  Hottentots.  In  addition  to  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  information  concerning  the  Masai,  this  book  con¬ 
tains  notes  on  the  game  of  East  Africa.  Other 
travellers  and  hunters,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  Mr.  Neumann,  among  them,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  already  anticipated  Mr.  Hinde  in  this  field,  and 
this  part  of  the  work  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  new 
or  necessary. 


NOVELS. 

•“  Christopher  Deane  :  a  Character  Study  at  School 
and  College.”  By  E.  Lacon  Watson.  London  : 
Elkin  Mathews.  1901.  6j. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  life  at  a  public  school  or 
university  described  by  one  who  understands.  As 
th,emes  for  fiction  both  institutions  exercise  a  subtle 
fascination  on  the  ignorant  writer,  and  from  contem¬ 
porary  novelists  the  intelligent  foreigner  can  as  a  rule 


no  more  derive  any  sound  ideas  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  than  he  will  on  our  national  character  from  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  If,  however,  he  reads 
Mr.  Lacon  Watson’s  new  book,  he  will  conclude  that 
Winchester  and  Cambridge  are  surprisingly  dull  places. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  for  reasons  which  are 
obscure,  we  shall  not  easily  get  another  good  school 
story  or  any  good  novel  on  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Work  like  Mr.  Watson’s  interests  those  who  have  known 
the  realities  :  the  characters  in  his  book  might  very 
well  have  been  at  one’s  own  school  or  college,  and 
in  reading  them  one  calls  up  half-unconsciously 
innumerable  trifles,  and  blends  these  with  one’s 
fancies.  In  a  word,  we  are  interested.  But  when 
we  look  critically  into  the  book,  we  see  that  the 
interest  very  largely  depends  on  ourselves.  Mr.  Watson 
would  convey  little  to  an  American,  let  us  say,  or  to  a 
woman.  His  book  is  in  no  sense  a  “  character  study  ”  : 
we  are  told  what  happened  to  Christopher  Deane,  how 
he  missed  a  catch  or  a  scholarship,  and  so  on.  We 
find  that,  when  the  scene  moves  to  London,  the  hero  is 
a  completely  unknown  factor.  Further,  the  elementary 
blunder  by  which  a  friend  of  Deane,  writing  of  their 
joint  experiences,  is  made  to  describe  scenes  of  child¬ 
hood  which  were  beyond  his  cognisance  and  conversa¬ 
tions  at  which  he  was  not  present,  destroys  all 
impression  of  reality.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Watson  should 
have  pondered  the  advice  of  the  critic  in  his  own  pages 
who  says  :  “  When  you  sit  down  to  write  a  story,  give 
it  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ”. 

“Love  and  Life  behind  the  Purdah.”  By  Cornelia 
Sorabji.  London  :  Freemantle.  1901.  65-. 

Miss  Sorabji  writes  with  knowledge  and  she  writes 
with  an  object  which  she  skilfully  avoids  obtruding. 
Her  stories  point  their  own  moral.  She  lifts  the  purdah 
and  gives  her  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  those  who 
live  inside  and  the  disabilities  which  their  seclusion 
entails.  She  has  herself  striven  to  lessen  one  of  those 
disabilities  and  to  the  discredit  of  our  Indian  adminis¬ 
tration  has  so  far  striven  in  vain.  Where  women  of  the 
better  class  are  so  hampered  by  the  customs  of  the 
country  in  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  qualified  legal  advisers  of  their 
own  sex  should  have  access  to  the  Zenanas  and  con¬ 
sult  with  clients  whose  cases  they  could  represent  in 
court.  But  the  rules  of  Indian  Courts,  as  in  other 
countries,  forbid  the  admission  of  women  as  legal 
practitioners.  Miss  Sorabji,  though  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  prescribed  tests  and  qualified  by  both 
general  education  and  technical  training,  has  failed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  authority  to  practise  as  an  advo¬ 
cate.  This  book  testifies  her  literary  skill.  These  stories 
are  gracefully  written  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish 
to  study  the  position  of  women  in  the  life  of  native  India. 
Through  them  all  runs  a  tone  of  melancholy  which  is 
truly  Indian  and  a  simplicity  which  enhances  the  pathos. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  it  is  only  when  Miss 
Sorabji  attempts  to  write  broken  or  “  Babu  ”  English 
that  her  language  betrays  an  exotic  origin. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Social  England.”  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill  and  J.  S, 
Mann.  London :  Cassell.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 

This  is  an  illustrated  reprint  of  a  work  which  has  won  a  con¬ 
siderable  popularity.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  first 
volume  are  Mr.  York  Powell,  Mr.  Oman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  Mr. 
A.  Hassall,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutton — a  strong  list  indeed.  The 
general  introduction  might'  be  described  as  passable  rather  than 
profound,  and  if  we  were  inclined  to  take  a  very  pessimistic 
view  of  the  future  of  England  we  doubt  if  we  should  find  great 
comfort  in  Mr.  Traill’s  attempt  at  encouragement  at  the  end  of 
his  signed  article. 

“Art  Sales  of  the  Year:  Current  Prices  of  Pictures  and 
Engravings,  1901.”  By  J.  H.  Slater.  London  :  Virtue. 
1902.  30J.  net. 

Mr.  Slater’s  latest  effort  in  compilation  is  a  monument  to  his 
untiring  energy.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  what  will  certainly 
in  a  few  years  be  a  valuable  series.  If  he  would  confine  him¬ 
self  more  strictly  to  giving  the  public  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  “a  mere  bare  list  of  prices”  and  make  it  really  quite 
accurate,  suppressing  many  of  his  conclusions  and  descriptions 
it  would  be  a  far  more  serviceable  and  trustworthy  work.  It  is 
now  neither  a  handy  list  nor  a  “  catalogue  raisonnti”.  The 
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“  Times  ”  Sale  Reports,  if  reprinted  and  indexed,  would  form  a 
model  for  Mr.  Slater’s  future  guidance.  “Art  Sales  of  the 
Year  ”  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  yet  published,  or  even 
attempted,  and  every  person  interested  in  these  matters  (and 
there  should  be  none  that  is  not)  owes  a  considerable  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  compiler.  This  volume  is  good  enough  to 
ensure  that  the  next  one  will  be  better.  Unfortunately  the  type 
is  bad  and  the  paper  unnecessarily  heavy. 

“The  Commonwealth”  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co.) 
for  January,  contains  the  views — why  does  the  editor,  Canon 
Scott-Holland,  allow  the  foolish  “  symposium  ”  to  be  used  in  this 
connexion? — on  “The  Educational  Crisis”  of  Canon  Scott- 
Holland,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  others.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
would  “  in  general  terms  press  the  desirability  of  a  friendly 
understanding  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  on 
education  ”,  There  is  also  in  this  issue  of  the  “  Common¬ 
wealth  ”  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  on  the 
question  of  the  rural  exodus.  Incidentally,  he  touches 
on  one  point  of  supreme  national  importance.  Speaking 
of  our  fearfully  small  supply  of  food  in  case  of  a  war 
with  a  great  foreign  nation,  Mr.  Haggard  says  :  “The  navy 
would  fight,  but  it  would  not  control  the  operations  of  foreign 
speculators  in  corn  ”. 

“  Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage  ”  for  1902  seems 
to  pack  into  smaller  compass  the  essential  facts  contained  in 
some  larger  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  has  of  course  been 
revised  to  date,  and  is  a  handy  reference  book,  the  recognised 
usefulness  of  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its 
sixty-second  year. — “Hazell’s  Annual”  for  1902  has  undergone 
various  changes  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  contains  many 
new  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects.  As  a  ready  reference  book 
it  is  admirable,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  is 
wholly  reliable. — “Who’s  Who”  (1902)  grows  in  bulk  yearly 
and  makes  us  begin  to  wonder  whether  everybody  is  not  some¬ 
body. 

The  “Schoolmaster”  this  week  contains  an  educational 
review  of  the  year,  evidently  written  by  Dr.  Macnamara. 
Whether  one  assents  to  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in  it  or 
not,  it  is  distinctly  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


Le  Fils  des  Rois.  Par  Charles  Clincholle.  Paris  :  Flammarion. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  reviewing  M.  Jules  Huret’s  gay  volume 
of  interviews  with  all  kinds  of  essentially  Parisian  celebrities, 
we  ventured  to  say  a  word  about  the  author’s  position  as  a 
literary  man,  his  methods  and  his  career.  We  described  him 
as  blithe,  and,  above  all,  benevolent  ;  and  we  credited  him 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  knowledge  of  Parisian  life.  Only 
one  other  writer  is  as  wise  in  that  particular  direction,  as  blithe 
and  as  benevolent  :  Charles  Clincholle  himself,  Jules  Huret’s 
confrere  on  the  “  Figaro  ”,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
veritable  brothers.  Zola  declared  that  journalism  was  the 
finest  of  all  trainings  for  a  would-be  writer,  and,  so  far  as 
Clincholle  and  Huret  are  concerned,  he  stated  the  truth. 
French  journalism,  of  course  ;  that  amazing  profession, 
so  opposed  to  ours,  in  which  style  is  considered,  in 
which  admirable  features  are  as  common  as  atrocities.  Anatole 
France,  Pierre  Loti,  Andr£  Theuriet — all  of  the  French 
Academy — write  for  the  newspapers  ;  and  though  it  would 
be  absurd  to  compare  Clincholle  to  those  three  “  immortals” — 
he  not  being  their  confrere  in  the  Academy,  he  not  even 
aspiring  to  that  honour — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
his  own  line  he  is  admirable  and  that  he  no  more  than  many 
better  known  writers  would  have  produced  such  a  book  as 
“  Le  Fils  des  Rois  ”  without  having  become  a  member  of  the 
press.  He  has  interviewed  ;  he  has  acted  as  “  special  corre¬ 
spondent”,  in  fact  he  has  served  the  “  Figaro  ”  in  countless 
ways  and,  as  a  result,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  sides 
of  Paris  life.  No  doubt  he  has  been  accused  of  turn¬ 

ing  his  attention  invariably  to  brilliant,  rackety  spheres  ; 
ignoring  calm  corners,  mild  or  wise  people.  But  it  must 
be  argued  in  his  defence  that  his  style  is  dramatic, 
and  that  Paris  after  all  is  principally  a  city  of  adventure  and 
intrigue.  Thousands  stay  at  home— they  are  the  good  ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  almost  live  out  of  doors — they  are  the  indifferent 
and  the  bad  :  and  as  M.  Charles  Clincholle  has  been  obliged 
through  his  professional  pursuits  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
home  life  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  introduce  us  to  those 
whom  he  has  viewed  on  his  expeditions  abroad.  Indeed,  “  Le 
Fils  des  Rois”  exposes  many  a  scheming  personage:  an 
“homme  d’affaires”  named  Daragon  (who  could  be  en¬ 
countered,  however,  in  every  fashionable  resort  with  fashionable 
companions),  Cavrel  of  the  same  profession  (who  has  suspicious 
dealings  with  important  people),  a  Senator  (who  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  fauteuil),  demi-mondaines  and  seemingly  urbane 
adventurers  and,  as  a  relief,  a  highly  honourable  prince.  Of 
these,  Cavrel  is  the  most  capital  creation.  He  is  not  only  bad, 
he  is  also  ugly  ;  nothing  could  be  more  vivid  than  the  portrait 
of  this  wily  fellow  whose  gaunt  frame  and  long  legs 
and  arms  have  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  “l’araignee”. 


He  would  finance  the  prince,  who  is  ruined.  In  return,  he 
would  persuade  Prince  Albert  de  Courtenay  to  introduce  him 
into  “society”  where  victims  might  be  found.  And  Albert  de 
Courtenay  is  financed,  is  fairly  grateful,  until  he  finds  out  the 
game  of  “  l’araignee  ”.  Of  course,  swindles  take  place,  and 
naturally  Albert  de  Courtenay  falls  in  love.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl,  and  she  has  an  indulgent  father  and  a  gay  mother  • 
and  all  three  are  injured  by  the  “  araignee  ”.  Here,  however, 
we  pause,  lest  we  should  attempt  to  unravel  plots  ;  and  content 
ourselves  with  disclosing  that,  when  Daragon  and  Cavrel 
quarrel,  all  the  conspiracies  are  stopped,  and  that  it  is  the 
“araignee”  who  suffers.  We  almost  pity  him,  for  he  has  enter¬ 
tained  us  from  first  to  last.  He  ends  badly  :  — “  Et  parfois  il 
arrive  que,  dans  les  rues  de  Paris,  les  gamins  suivent  en  riant 
un  vieillard  tout  casse  sur  les  longues  jambes  replides  et  dont 
les  bras  interminables  semblent  balayer  le  sol.  C’est  Cavrel ; 
c’est  l’araignee.  II  est  porteur  d’affiches.”  However,  we  hope 
he  gets  an  occasional  sou  and  are  resolved  if  ever  we  met  him 
to  present  him  with  a  franc.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  is  the 
most  entertaining  character  in  this  very  entertaining  book. 

Les  Ruines  en  Fleurs.  Par  Guy  de  Chantepleure.  Paris : 

Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  a  young  lady  who  begged  M.  Guy 
de  Chantepleure  to  write  for  her  “  une  histoire  treS  romanesque 
et  un  peu  invraisemblable”  :  and  the  young  lady  should  be 
charmed,  flattered.  No  writer  is  more  competent  to  undertake 
so  delicate  a  task;  the  author  of  “Fiancee  d’Avril”  and 
“  Ma  Conscience  en  Robe  Rose”  —  his  first  books  and, 
compliment  indeed,  crowned  by  the  French  Academy — may  be 
described  as  a  stylist  second  only  to  Pierre  Loti,  and  he  is 
a  humourist  as  well  as  an  observer.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
fine  admiration  for  M.  Guy  de  Chantepleure  ;  are  always 
pleased  to  review  his  work.  However,  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  good  idea  of  “  Les  Ruines  en  Fleurs  ”  the  theme 
being  too  frail  and  fanciful.  A  country  chdteau  in  ruins, 
inhabited  secretly  by  a  family  of  Royalists  who  only  occupy  the 
salons  at  night,  is  the  scene,  and  to  the  chateau  comes  a  young 
soldier  in  quest  of  shelter  from  the  storm.  He,  like  all  the 
villagers,  expects  to  find  the  place  deserted ;  but  it  is  two  in 
the  morning  and  the  Royalists  are  about.  They  play  cards  ; 
they  read  ;  they  are  perhaps  recalling  the  brilliant  days  experi¬ 
enced  before  the  Revolution  which  crushed  them  and  produced 
the  First  Consul.  And  so,  as  the  young  soldier  has  been  serving 
under  Napoleon  and  now  wears  his  uniform,  they  rise  in 
dismay.  The  scene  that  follows  is  delightful  :  the  Royalists 
are  courteous  and  the  youngest  of  them  all,  also  the  most 
beautiful,  Claude  de  Chanteraine,  conducts  the  young  soldier 
all  over  the  chateau.  Romantic,  indeed,  is  the  rest  and  the 
climax  ;  also,  “invraisemblable”.  The  young  soldier  turns  out 
to  be  the  long-lost  cousin  of  Claude  de  Chanteraine ;  they 
marry,  they  find  a  buried  fortune,  they  get  Napoleon’s  blessing, 
the  chdteau  doors  are  thrown  open  and  there  are  no  more 
“  Ruines  en  Fleurs  ”,  However,  we  are  quite  fascinated  by 
the  story  ;  like  and  admire  each  character,  and  admire  again 
the  highly  powerful  chapter  in  which  the  young  soldier  visits 
the  portrait  gallery  and  becomes  almost  hypnotised  by  the 
( Continued  on  page  816.) 


FOUNDED  1823. 

he  Edinburgh 

Assurance 
Company. 

THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  ASSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  transacting  Life  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Business  alone — without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks — -which  affords 
the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital  (£500,000), 
besides  a  large  Accumulated  Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund, 

£3,650,000. 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES.  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Division  of  Profits  as  at  31st  December,  1902. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.  EARLY  BONUSES. 


Manager  and  Actuary — ARCHIBALD  HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 
Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office-n  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C, 
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THE  MOTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  A.P.  1720. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  SEA. 

ACCIDENTS. 

BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY. 

Apply  for  further  information  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £111,318,000,  over 
£62,765,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 


All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,500,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS, 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,800,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000, 

More  than  One  =  half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  nonprofit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURAKCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,600,000 
Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Keac*  Omce-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.: 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  3  and  4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  124  West  End 
Lane,  N.W.;  and  10  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


ATLAS  ASSURANGE  CO.,  Limited. 

FIRE.  {Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSE  RATE. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE  Est.  1803.  I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan- 
eery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 

bunds  over  £1,500,000.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY-LARCE  BONUSES-LQW  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,217,388.  Annual  Income,  £409,135. 
Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Offices:  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster ,  S.W. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  ...  THREE  MILLIONS. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  Gmeral  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAI1,  Sub-Manager 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED  , 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £40,000,000 
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ancestors.  At  no  time  do  we  feel  that  all  this  is  purely 
fictitious  :  and  this  is  one  of  M.  de  Chantepleure’s  greatest 
charms  as  a  writer.  “  Les  Ruines  en  Fleurs  ”  is  as  delicate  as 
its  predecessors  and,  like  them,  should  be  “crowned”.  Then 
will  more  honour  be  done  the  young  lady  to  whom  this 
delightful  volume  is  dedicated. 

La  Dame  ct  le  Demi-Monsieur.  Par  Henri  Kistemaeckers. 

Paris:  Flammarion.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

M.  Henri  Kistemaeckers  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  “  up-to-date”  of  playwrights  and  authors  ;  he  will  certainly 
add  to  that  reputation  through  the  present  volume.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  purely  in  dialogue  ;  secondly,  its  characters  are 
ultra-modern,  almost  before  their  time,  and,  then,  only  a  very 
gay  Parisian  will  understand  the  argot  and  allusions.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  add  that  one  of  the  chief  personages  is  a 
demi-mondaine.  Henri  Maizeroy  is  being  married  in  the  first 
scene,  while  his  best  friend  and  Blanchette,  the  demi-mondaine, 
abuse  him.  And  the  abuse  is  brilliant  ;  Montlaur,  the  friend, 
is  witty,  satirical.  Later  on,  Maizeroy  is  seen  canvassing 
for  the  elections  ;  but  his  wife — the  bride  of  a  few  months 
ago — arrives  suddenly  to  prevent  him  realising  that  ambition. 
Her  plot  is  surely  original  :  she  tells  an  interviewer  that  her 
husband  is  a  scoundrel,  an  idiot,  she  insults  every  im¬ 
portant  person,  and  so  her  husband  is  shunned  and  then 
hooted  when  the  interview  appears.  But  Maizeroy  is  not 
an  idiot.  To  counteract  the  disastrous  effect  occasioned  by 
his  wife’s  behaviour,  he  arranges  to  divorce  her.  We  say 
“arrange”,  because  the  wife  consents  ...  on  the  condition 
that,  after  the  election,  she  and  Maizeroy  shall  marry  again. 
However,  when  Maizeroy  has  divorced  her,  won  his  election, 
and  invited  her  to  return,  she  calmly  announces  that  she  has 
married  another  in  the  meantime.  Why  there  should  have 
been  a  marriage  at  all,  we  fail  to  understand.  Indeed,  we 
understand  very  little — yet  are  often  amused.  The  dialogue  at 
times  is  undoubtedly  brilliant,  and  the  cover  is  original.  A 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  since  M.  de  Kistemaeckers  left 
Belgium. 

Thedtre  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

Although  this,  the  sixth,  volume  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy’s 
plays  is  not  quite  as  brilliant  as  its  predecessors,  it  contains  that 
most  popular  comic  opera,  “  Le  Petit  Due  ”,  which  Parisians 
first  applauded  enthusiastically  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre  in 
July  1878.  “  Le  Mari  de  la  Debutante”  and  “Loulou”are 

both  typical  Palais-Royal  pieces,  but  cannot  be  described  as 
two  of  the  most  amusing  farces  produced  by  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  at  that  theatre. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  15  decembre.  3k 

There  is  an  interesting  account  by  the  Comte  d’Haussonville 
of  Mademoiselle  d’Aumale,  one  of  Madame  de  Maintenon’s 
numerous  secretaries.  Anything  that  throws  light  upon  the 
life  of  Louis  XIV.’s  second  wife,  whom  Dollinger  has  rightly 
called  “the  most  influential  woman  in  French  history”,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  fascinating  to  historical  students.  Time  is 
gradually  removing  some  of  the  prejudices  with  which  Madame 
de  Maintenon  has  been  surrounded.  Her  power  for  good  was 
perhaps  less  than  her  desire  for  it.  M.  Lebon’s  article  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Berlin  Conference  towards  the  workers  in  mines 
is  worth  study  by  all  those  interested  in  labour  disputes.  M. 
Charmes  treats  with  great  ability  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  French  finances  and  the  treatment  of  the  Budget  by  the 
Chamber. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  818. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbzinj’a 

COCOA  ^ 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

1  Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


“I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “  Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“A  Promise  is  a  Debt.” 

Our  promise  for  1902 


is  that  they  shall 
1st. — Have  increased  durability. 

2nd. — Be  guaranteed  for  13  months. 

3rd.  — Be  of  best  quality  only. 

4th.— Be  reduced  to  55/-  per  pair. 

Wired  or  beaded  edges,  optional.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  C0.f  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ;  and  Branches. 


1  O  THE  MOST 

O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  P  A  A  A  A 
COMFORTING, 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG  * S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness, .  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  ?nd  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  l*d. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

gvicmcE. 

The  Scarcity  of  Choice  Tobaccos. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS  regrets  to  inform  the  public  that  in¬ 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  choice  and  rare  Tobaccos  used 
by  him  in  his  Celebrated  Mixtures,  and  the  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  same,  the  prices  of  the  leaf 
have  been  considerably  raised  by  the  Growers,  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  quality,  he  is  obliged  to  increase 
his  prices  is.  per  lb.  on  each  of  his  Mixtures  (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S,  CUARDS,  SIR  PHILIPS’,  MUCCE’S,  CLARENCE), 
on  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  CARRERAS  is  in  communication  with  the  Growers , 
and  is  informed  that  the  Plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  will  probably  be  reduced  at 
a  later  period.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  apologise  to  any 
of  his  Customers  who  may  recently  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
his  Tobaccos. 

7  Wardouk  Street,  London,  W. 


Ask  to  see 


{■Trade  Mark. 
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THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

THOROUGH  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

On  a  fine  ESTATE  of  2,000  ACRES  in  a  splendid  climate. 

I  nil  information  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  rom  Mr.  Godfrey 
Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ST.  PAULS  SCHOOL,  W. 

N  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s 

School  on  Tuesday,  January  the  14th,  1902,  and  folio  .ving  days,  for 
up  about  FOUR  VACANCIES  on  the  Foundation. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bursar. 


filling 


HODGSON  2c  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  a  CLUB  in  ST.  JAMES’S 

_L  QUARTER  are  prepared  to  elect  some  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 

^  Applications  tor  particulars  a»e  invited  from  Professional  Men,  Government 
Officials,  and  others  of  Social  and  Commercial  standing. 

Address  (by  letter  only)  “  Club,”  14  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


DR,  J,  DOLUS  BROWNE’S  GHLORODYNE. 


THJ)  OB1GINAL  and  only  genuine. 


0*K>r»»L  »>rn 


ei-tf  VIAM. 


GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery,  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Meningitis,  &c. 


CAUTION.— Be  ware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iAd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne  ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


THE  EMERGENCY  BOOK. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE  ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  Instantaneous  Reference 
In  all  Cases  of  Sudden  Illness,  Accident,  or  Emergency 


Vanity  Fair ,  of  September  26th,  says  of  the  “  Emergency  Book  ”  : — 

“  Every  house  certainly  ought  to  possess  one  of  these  ‘First  Aids,’  which  are 
constructed  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  some  prominent  and  accessible  situation.  By 
the  intelligent  use  of  this  ‘  Emergency  Book  ’  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
even  irreparable  loss,  may  be  avoided  in  place  of  fruitless  lamentation,  while 
the  wheels  of  the  far-off  doctor’s  chariot  seem  to  tarry  endlessly  in  their  coming.” 


There  is  no  house,  factory,  or  shop  in  theJUnited  Kingdom  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  the  “  Emergency  Book.” 


The  price  of  the  “Emergency  Book”  is  Three  Shillings,  boxed 
and  delivered  free. 


Publishing  Offices:  83  NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


By  the  Author  of  AYLWIN. 


Mr.  WATTS-DUNTON’S 

CHRISTMAS  DREAM 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  number  post-free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 

ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes'.  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles.  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


THREEPENCE  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  Published 

Price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. 


GILBERT  &  FIELD  (only  address)  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PURCHASES.  CATALOGUE  (December  1901) 

NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 

We  also  issue  a  useful  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature  at  Discount  Prices, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  French  Literature. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’.  Sole  Manager,  Mr.  FRANK  CURZO  N 

Sole  Lessee,  Mr.  J.  H.  LEIGH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

“  BECKY  SHARP.’’ 

MISS  MARIE  TEMPEST  as  BECKY. 

MATTNLE  every  Saturday  at  2.  Box  Office,  10  to  10. 

Every  Afternoon  at  2.30  (Saturdays  excepted).  Xmas  Entertainment  entitle 
“  KATAWAM PUS."  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  as  “  Krab,  the  Cave  Man.” 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2. 
CHARLES  FROHMAN  presents 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  in  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 


LYRIC  THEATRE. 

Lessee,  Mr.  WM.  GREET. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis. 
EVERY  EVEN  ING  at  S.  TH  F  SILVER  SLIPPER. 
Matinee  Every  Wednesday,  at  2.15. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Managing  Director,  ARTHUR  COLLINS. 

Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  “  BLUE  BEARD. 

DAN  T.ENO,  Herbert  Campbell,  Fred  Emney,  Laurence  Caird,  Little  Zola, 
Arthur  Conquest;  Elaine  Ravensberg,  Julia  Franks,  Madge  Girdlestone,  May 
Dark,  The  Grigolati^,  &c.  Box  Office  now  open. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 

EVERY  EVENING, 

FANTASTIC  BALLET,  “OLD  CHINA"  and  “  LES  PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8.  The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.  Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3.30. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. 


NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING,  Feb.  i,  at  8  p  m. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Promenade,  is.  ;  balcony,  2s.  ;  grand  circle,  3s.,  5s. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS.  (DAILY  at  3.) 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER’S  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMME. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  R.  Newman,  Manage 


An  Idyll  of  Aylwin  Hall 

APPEARED  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  for  December  21. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Jan.  r,  at  3. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Vocalist — Mr.  FFRANGCON-DAVI ES.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


TREHERNE’S  NEW  LIST. 


TATTY:  A  Study  of  a  Young  Girl.  By  Peter 

Fraser.  Price  6s. 

Athencpum.  —  “  Undoubtedly  a  well-written  novel.”  w 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “  We  commend  the  story  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — “A  well-written  novel.” 

EAST  OF  SUEZ.  By  Alice  Perrin.  Price  6s. 

Punch. — “  Runs  even  the  best  of  Kipling’s  tales  uncommonly  close.  ’ 

Vanity  Fair. — “An  unusually  able  volume . A  creepy,  clever  volume. 

Truth. — “  Exceptionally  clever  and  interesting.” 

DROSS.  By  Harold  Tremayne.  Price  6s. 

Saturday  Review. — “A  remarkable  novel.” 

Westminster  Gazette. — “  A  daring  idea  is  well  carriedout.” 

Western  Morning  News. — “As  a  literary  work  it  is  one  of  great  daring  and 
equal  excellence.” 

Manchester  Courier. — “The  story  is  powerful  and  interesting.” 

“MAD”  LORRIMER.  By  Finch  Mason. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  They  breathe  a  breezy  atmosphere  suggestive  of  open  air 
and  sturdy  constitutions.” 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

LOUIS  WAISTS  ANNUAL. 


THIRTEEN  WAYS  HOME.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  Nothing  pleasanter  could  be  devised. v 
Morning  Advertiser. — “  Thirteen  admirable  little  stories.” 

Sheffield  Independent. — “  A  lively,  hearty,  unpretentious  set  of  tales  that  we  have 
enjoyed.” 

Glasgow  II erald. — “  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  handful  of  idylls 
of  true  love.” 

THE  CASE  OF  A  MAN  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

By  Theo.  Gift.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — “Well  told  and  pathetic.” 

THREE  OCTOBERS  :  a  Political  Philippic.  By 

Ronald  Howe.  Price  is. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — “A  really  clever  bit  of  work . witty  and  enter¬ 

taining.” 


ANTHONY  TREIIERNE  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  3  AGAR  ST., 
CHARING  CROSS,  W.C. 

Office  of  Cramptoii s  Magazine. 


NOW  READY. 

The  First  Biography  of 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 

Illustrated  with  Special  Photographs.  Price  5s. 


LORO  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

LORD  SALISBURY. 

In  cloth,  with  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

“  Excellent . Deserves  high  praise  for  the  literary  skill  with  which  he  has 

presented  in  pleasant  and  readable  form  all  the  salient  facts  relating  to  the  career 
of  the  leading  contemporary  English  statesman.” — World. 

“  Excellent  and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
“An  admirable  little  book.” — Daily  Mail. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

A  History  of  Lace  (Mrs.  Bury  Palliser).  Sampson  Low.  £2  2s.  net. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  (Edited  by  Lionel  Cust).  Cassell. 
£6  6s.  net. 

History. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  French  History,  1815-1873  (Henry  Plirsch). 
Blackie.  ir.  6 d. 

Cromwell  on  Foreign  Affairs  (F.  W.  Payn).  Clay.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

China  War,  i860  (Major-General  G.  Allgood).  Longmans.  i2r.  6d. 


Theology. 

The  Progress  of  Dogma  (James  Orr). 
7  s.  6d. 


Verse. 

The  Victorian  Anthology  (Edited  by  Sir 
Sonnenschein.  7 s.  6 d. 


Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duft). 


Miscellaneous. 

Discussion  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (British  Association,. 

Glasgow,  1901.  Edited  by  John  Perry).  Macmillan.  2s.  net. 
Edinburgh  Waverley,  The  (Vols.  XVI.  and  XVII  :  Ivanhoe). 
Edinburgh  :  Jack. 

Hazell’s  Annual,  1902.  3^.  6 d.  net. 

How  We  Escaped  from  Pretoria  (Captain  Aylmer  Haldane).  Black¬ 
wood.  .  5r. 

Lady  Poverty,  The  (Translated  and  Edited  by  Montgomery 
Carmichael).  Murray.  55-.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
is.;  Temple  Bar,  ij. ;  The  Empire  Review,  ir  ;  The  School 
World,  6 d.\  The  Anglo-American,  ir.j  The  Era,  10c.;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  is. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

JANUARY,  1902. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  POLITICAL  RECONSTRUCTION.  By  Calchas 

SOME  TRAITS  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE’S  CHARACTER.  By  the  Right. 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P. 

RUSSIA,  GERMANY,  AND  BRITAIN  :  A  WARNING  AND  A  MORAL. 
By  Canon  Malcolm  MacColl. 

WORDSWORTH.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

THE  “EITHER— OR”  OF  SOREN  KIRKEGAARD.  By  M.  A.  Stobart. 

THE  COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  IRISH  LAND.  By  His  Hon.  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris. 

M.  DELCASSfi  :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH.  By  Baron  Pierre  de 

CoUBERTIN. 

HIGHER  CO-OPERATION:  ITS  INNER  HISTORY.  ByG.J.  Holyoake. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MAFIA.  By  Hon.  Alexander  Nelson  Hood. 
THE  TANGLE  OF  LONDON  LOCOMOTION.  By  Sidney  Low. 
SOCIALISM  AND  BERNSTEIN.  By  Austin  F.  Harrison. 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES:  A  PARALLEL  TO  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR.  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

“A  VISION  OF  LAW.”  By  Herman  Merivale. 

DRINK:  IN  ENGLAND,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FRANCE,  AND 
GERMANY.  (With  Diagram.)  By  John  Holt  Schooling. 

STAGING  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  THEATRES.  By  Georges 
Bourdon. 

FRENCH  DRAMA  IN  1901.  By  Rene  Doumic. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Ltd.),  London. 


REYUE 


(Anciemie  UEXT'U’E!  S>ES  REYUES). 

Un  Num6ro  specimen  24  Num^ros  par  an. 

SUR  demands.  XIIe  ANNEE.  Richement  illustris . 


THE  BOOK  ON  BRIDGE. 

At  all  Booksellers’,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers. 

SECOND  AND  REVISED  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  ABC  of  Bridge. 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  into  the  pocket. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  didies.  Dirccteur:  Jean  Finot 


Au  prix  de  20  fp.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lives')  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE,  RICHEMENT  ILLUSTR^E. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  *1  gros 
volumes,  ornds  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  r£sum6 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres  ”  (Les  Debais) ; 

‘  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrales  ”  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ior  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inidits  sign6s  par  le*  plus  grands  norns  franqai*  et  Strangers* 

La  Revue  publie  6galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p6riodiques  du  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques ,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d£couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abonn6s  regoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  (Demander  nos  Pro¬ 
spectus.) 

On  s’abonne  sans  frais  danr.  tous  les  bureaux  de  poste  de  la  France  et  de  l’dtrangers 
chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue* 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS, 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 

THE  EYERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  Works. 

Poems.  3  vol.s. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  First  Series. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  Second  Series. 

American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848-1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell.  In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.  Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.  In  8  vols. 

\  ol.  I.  Cenesis  Numbers.  Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy — 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  i  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.  Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

*.*.*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.  2  vols. 

Dean  Church’s  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.  9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.  Twelve  Years,  1833-1S45. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  Series  by 

permi-sion  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Occasional  Papers.  Selected  from  The  Guardian ,  The  Times, 

and  The  Saturday  Review ,  1846-1890.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.  Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Emerson’s  Collected  Works.  6  vols.  With  Introduc- 

tion  by  John  Morley. 

Miscellanies.  |  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 

The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 

Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.  2  vols.  New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.  By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe’s  Prose  Maxims.  Translated,  with  Intro- 

ductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray’s  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  4  vols. 

Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 

Letters.  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green’s  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols. 

Oxford,  1750-1850.  By  John  Richard  Green. 

The  maj’ority  of  these  papers  first  appeared  in  The  Oxford  Chronicle  many  years 
ago,  and  are  now  republished  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Green. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.  By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  out  Of  Tuscany.  Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  “The  Forest  Lovers.” 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton’s  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Modern  Cuides  of  English  Thought  in 
Matters  of  Faith. 

Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.  Edited  by  his 

Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 


Poems  of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  Canon  Ainger.  In  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 

Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley’s  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.  With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Ceological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  j  and  other  Essays. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.  By  Henry  James. 
Modern  Greece.  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
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A  HANDSOME  NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENT. 
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“  What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  honour’d  Bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Star-ypointing  Pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  Monument.” 

Milton. 

Had  Milton  any  idea  when  he  penned  those  lines 
that  the  chief  pyramid  to  he  erected  to  “  the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Dramaticke  Poet ,  W.  Shakespear”  would 
consist  of  innumerable  editions  which  have  increased 
and  multiplied  faster  than  the  years  ?  The  shelves  of 
the  British  Museum  library  groan  under  the  zveight 
of  the  various  collections  of  Shakespeare' s  works. 
Many  as  they  are ,  authoritative  as  they  may  be, 
valuable  as  they  may  have  become  on  various  grounds, 
none  possibly  is  of  more  enduring  interest  than  that 
for  which  the  leading  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  in  our  time  is  responsible. 

£be  Jruiwj  Shakespeare  is  a  handsome  \ 
work  in  eight  volumes.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  others,  it  contains  a  frontispiece 
of  Shakespeare  beautifully  reproduced  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  with  it  is  presented  a  large  photogravure  plate 
of  Edwin  Long's  famous  picture  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet. 

Che  Irving  Shakespeare  is  introduced  I 

with  a  charming  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  poet 
written  by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  which  in  itself 
renders  the  edition  a  desirable  possession.  Full  notes 
of  a  literary  and  critical  character  are  supplied  by  the 
late  Frank  Marshall  and  Professor  Dowden,  while 
Sir  Henry  himself  supplies  full  directions  and  notes 
for  stage  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  eight  volumes  with  the  photogra¬ 
vure  plate  is  Five  Pounds.  They  are  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  by  special  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  preliminary  payment  of  ^s.  The  work  may  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  or 
specimen  pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

ORDER  JFOiR  7VI. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IRVING 
SPIAKESPEARE  ”  (with  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet), 
on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  payment  of  5s. ,  and  agree  to  pay 
9s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the 
•work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature . .  . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  . 

Date . 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review.  33rd  Year  of  Issue. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is  the  official  medium  of— 
The  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Association  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Scotland. 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Association  (Incorporated). 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  is  “  The  recognised 

organ  of  an  important  profession.” — Glasgow  Herald. - “The  best 

procurable  record  of  the  educational  events  of  the  year.” — Literature. 

- “The  most  competent  and  best  edited  paper  of  its  class.” — 

Athenaum _ “The  first  among  educational  papers.” — Pall  Mall 

Gazette. - “  Indisputably  the  most  valuable  of  publications  dealing 

with  the  science  of  pedagogics.” — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. - “A 

mine  of  information  on  educational  movements.” — Saturday  Review. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  has  a  larger  circulation 
among  the  Higher  Schools  and  Colleges  than  that  of 
any  other  Educational  Paper. 


“THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  git es  special  attention  to 
its  review  department,  and  is  worth  reading  for  that  alone.” 

British  Weekly. 

“  It  will  be  found  that  these  pages  are  full  of  accurate  information, 
and  thought  vigorously  expressed.”  —  Spectator. 

“  An  excellent  record  of  contemporary  events,  admirably  illustrating 
the  forward  movement  which  should  result  in  a  truly  national  code  of 
education.  Elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  training  and  methods 
are  discussed,  and  foreign  as  well  as  home  phases  are  chronicled. 
Excellent  articles  on  topics  of  special  importance  are  given  by  experts, 
and  the  reviews  are  fair  and  able  criticisms.  Altogether  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  which  THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 
has  secured.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“The  new  volume  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  shows 
that  this  popular  pedagogic  monthly  has  during  the  past  year  been 
worthy  of  its  own  high  traditions.” — Morning  Post. 

“THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  makes,  as  usual,  a  goodly 
volume.  Passing  events  in  the  shape  of  university,  college,  and  school 
news  receive  due  attention,  and  there  are  many  articles  by  well-known 
authorities  on  topics  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  education.  Reviews 
in  the  paper  are  always  a  prominent  and  strong  leature.” 

Westminster  Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENT  SCALE  :  — 

WHOLE  PAGE,  £5  10S.  ;  HALF  PAGE,  £3  ;  QUARTER  PACE, 

£1  15s. 

Announcements  of  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  6d,  per  line. 
Vacancies  and  Appointments  Wanted  (Prepaid)  30  Words 
for  2s. ;  for  each  additional  10  Words,  6d. 

Advertisements  should  reach  the  Office  by  the  24th 
of  the  month. 


Offices  :  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

The  6  numbers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  the  various  lists  of  Officers  and  Men  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  and  recommendations  of  Lord 

Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Generals  are  still 
on  sale.  Prices  from  6 \d.  post  free.  The  whole  six 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  e,s.  3  d.  Send  for  list  show¬ 
ing  what  each  number  contains.  Early  application  is 
necessary  as  the  first  numbers  are  extremely  limited, 
and  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

WAR  iHOMOURS  ^ist  °f  Honours  and  Promotions  in  the 

Army  for  services  in  South  Africa  was  issued 

AHD  REWARDS.  as  a  Special  Supplement  to  the  Oct.  5  issue 

— — - — — 1  ■■  -  ■  - of  the  “Army  and  Navy  Gazette.”  A 
Coloured  Plate  of  Indian  Imperial  Service  Corps  is  also  presented  with 
that  number,  6Jd.  post  free. 

The  Publisher,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 

3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS  CORPORATION. 


FI  LABO  81  AND  INS1ZA. 


SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS. 


The  Company’s  Prospects. 


*T''HE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

-A.  holders  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  recently 


at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  F.  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mann,  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  expressed  regret  that  their 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  E.  A.  Cade  was  in  ill-health,  necessitating  that  he  should 
take  six  months’  leave  of  absence.  He  hoped  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  return  to 
West  Africa,  and  look  again  at  the  company’s  properties.  As  to  the  general  position 
of  the  undertaking,  they  were  in  a  sounder  position  than  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  on  improving.  They  had  a  magnificent 
■•property,  and  despite  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  in  West  Africa,  nothing  but  patience  was  required  for  the  proper 
development  of  their  properties.  It  was  natural  for  people  to  desire  speedy  returns 
for  the  money  they  invested,  but,  if  that  desire  was  pushed  too  far  with  mines,  they 
might  fail  in  their  object  of  getting  a  steady  return  for  their  money.  Perhaps  they 
had  been  a  little  too  bold  in  declaring  their  liberal  dividend,  but  he  did  not  think  so, 
“because  if  there  was  money  stan^'.ig  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  share¬ 
holders  ought  to  have  possession  of  it  as  early  as  possible.  As  to  the  future,  if  the 
•shareholders  had  patience  steady  development  and  steady  returns  would  ensue. 
This  was  not  a  company  which  wanted  to  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Some 
people  have  an  idea  that  they  had  never  had  any  gold  out  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfields 
territories.  Well,  up  to  the  30th  June  the  gold  had  produced  ,£62,750,  and  if  they 
could  get  that  amount  out  of  testing  work  on  the  various  levels  it  was  very  pro¬ 
mising,  and  was  good  evidence  that  in  the  future  they  would  get  magnificent 
results.  What  had  been  against  them  from  the  beginning  was  want  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  mines.  He  had  asked  the  Government  engineers  for  the  very  latest 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  railway,  and  he  had  received  a  letter  giving 
details  of  the  progress.  Messrs.  Shelford  stated  that  they  were  hampered  by  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  but  they  hoped  to  get  on  better  under  the  sub-contract  system. 
The  wet  season  had  been  abnormally  heavy  and  prolonged.  With  regard  to  what 
they  had  done,  the  survey  they  promised  to  Obuasd  had  been  accomplished,  though 
unfortunately  it  had  been  found  the  route  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  survey  was 
now  proceeding  to  Coomassie.  A  completely  cleared  line  from  Sekondi  should  be 
open  to  the  company’s  property  by  30th  June.  The  firm  saw  no  reason  to  doubt,  as 
they  always  maintained,  that  the  rails  should  reach  the  company’s  property  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  There  was  nothing  to  threaten  the  achievement  of  that  result 
-except  the  great  demand  made  upon  the  railway  by  the  Tarquah  Companies. 
Turning  to  the  accounis,  he  thought  they  were  exceedingly  satisfactory  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  showed  an  amount  of  substance  which  would  make  them  all  cheerful. 
Some  companies  which  had  great  works  before  them  were  very  short  of  capital,  but 
it  was  a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  things  to  know  with  regard  to  this  company 
that  with  all  their  expenditure  they  had  invested  in  Government  securities  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  G.  Edwards  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Daw,  the  mining  engineer,  then  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  company’s  property,  and  concluded  by  giving  some  figures  as  to  the 
-number  of  stamps  they  might  expect  to  have  in  operation,  stating  they  would  have 
1 15  at  work  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Duncannon  thought  that  as  Mr  Daw  was  going  back  to  the  mine  they  ought 
to  let  him  take  back  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  staff. 

Mr.  Edwards  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried  with  great  cordiality. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn.. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ....  .  ,.  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa  Telegraphic  rem  ttances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


CROWN  DEEP,  L1IV11TED. 

A  Cablegram  has  been  received  from  the  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

“  Mill  started  up  again  23rd  December  ;  20  stamps  running,  will  be  increased 
Iqy  to  50  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  necessary  labour  received.  ’ 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

27th  December,  1901. 


THE  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Filabusi 

and  Insiza  Development  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday  at 
Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  O.  G.  H.  E.  Kehrhahn  (Chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  directors’  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  30th  September  last,  pointed  out  that  the  Company 
now  owned  a  very  extensive  mining  property  in  Rhodesia,  consisting  of  no 
less  than  280  claims,  being  equal  to  about  600  acres.  Development  work 
had  been  mainly  concentrated  on  the  B.P.  mine,  and,  as  far  it  had  gone,  the  results 
were  satisfactory  and  very  encouraging.  The  width  of  the  reef  varied  from  22  inches 
to  5  feet,  and  the  gold  shoot  had  already  been  proved  to  be  more  than  500  feet  in 
length.  From  Mr.  J.  Coke-Ross’s  report,  dated  2nd  April,  1901,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  average  value  of  the  ore  was  at  that  time  30  dwts.  ;  subsequent  workings, 
however,  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  high  average  has  not  been  quite  main¬ 
tained,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  remain  on  the  safe  side,  to 
accept  a  somewhat  lower  average  value,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
engineers,  will  be  fully  as  good  as  any  in  that  district.  Negotiations  are  pending 
in  regard  to  a  contemplated  amalgamation  of  the  B.P.  Mine  with  some  other  not 
very  far  distant  claims,  thus  forming  one  compact  large  piece  of  ground,  which 
already  had  been  partly  proved  to  be  gold-bearing,  and  would  therefore  form 
a  very  sound  basis  for  a  large  mining  enterprise.  If  this  anticipated  deal 
with  the  B.P.  Mine  was  consummated,  a  very  fair  share  of  the  new  enterprise 
would  come  to  them,  seeing  that  they  have  in  a  practical  way  demonstrated  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ore  bodies  of  good  value  in  their  property,  and  that  therefore  the  advantage 
was  not  altogether  with  the  other  side.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
them  to  know  that  the  Board  have  under  consideration  the  acquisition  of  some 
more  very  promising  mining  claims  in  Rhodesia  on  very  equitable  and 
favourable  terms.  With  regard  to  their  West  African  property,  he  could 
tell  them  that  there  are  now  a  couple  of  engineers  with  a  goud  staff  of 
natives  on  a  gold  property  in  West  Africa  doing  prospecting  work  for  the 
syndicate  that  had  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  and,  although  the  reports 
so  far  to  hand  were  too  meagre  to  form  final  conclusions,  they  were,  never¬ 
theless,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  them  to  anticipate  good  results  in  the  long  run. 
In  order  to  further  strengthen  their  position,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  much  larger 
dimensions  that  the  operations  in  Rhodesia  will  no  doubt  assume  before  long,  the 
formation  of  an  advisory  Board  in  Bulawayo  was  contemplated.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Haddon,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Bulawayo,  had  already  consented  to  be  one  of  its 
members.  The  accounts  show  a  very  substantial  reserve  fund  in  shares,  which,  so 
far,  had  scarcely  been  touched,  and  on  which  they  will,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  things 
improve,  realise  all  the  money  they  required  for  further  development  work.  The 
expenditure  in  London  had  also  been  kept  down  as  much  as  possible,  and  had,  by  a 
small  profitable  transaction,  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  amount.  In  summing 
up  he  might  say  that  the  year  under  review  had  been  to  them  more  one  of  expect¬ 
ancy  than  anything  else,  but,  nevertheless,  he  could  assure  them  that  all  that  could 
possibly  have  been  accomplished  under  the  circumstances  had  been  done.  He 
was  of  the  firm  conviction  that  good  times  were  coming  for  this  country,  and  with 
it  for  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  had  every  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  the 
Company  would  largely  benefit  by  the  improved  conditions,  and  that  the  address 
from  the  chair  at  the  next  annual  general  meeting  would  be  such  as  to  show  that 
their  expectations  of  to-day  had  been  fully  realised.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 


resolution. 

Lieut. -Colonel  G.  S.  Coxon  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  then  put  an 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ross  then  made  a  statement  as  to  the  development  work  done  by  the 
company,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  ^62,035  THREE  PER  CENT 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  £90  per  cent. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to  Sell  by  Tender  £*2,035  Three 
per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Acts,  1882  and  189'. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  14th  day  of  January,  1902. 

The  stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  bo  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £90  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order,  FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  709  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E., 

14th  December,  1901. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  foi  the 

A— *  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

\  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  O. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  a  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


P.  &0. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W, 
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XMAS  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE 

BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST,  AND  BEST  OF  ALL  XMAS  NUMBERS. 

THE  WINDSOR’S  SEVENTH  XMAS  ISSUE. 


CONTAINS  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 


HALL  CAINE 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

IAN  MACLAREN 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE 

GILBERT  PARKER 

GUY  BOOTHBY 

ROBERT  BARR 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

F.  M.  WHITE 

E.  NESBIT 

One  great  feature  of  the  number  is  the  powerful  New  Story  by 

HALL  CAINE, 

Author  of  “THE  ETERNAL  CITY,”  “THE  CHRISTIAN,”  and  “THE  MANXMAN.” 


The  Story  was  originally  announced  as  a  serial  attraction,  but  it  will  now  appear  in  two  large  instalments  only — in  the 

Christmas  and  January  Numbers. 

THE  LONG  STORY  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

is  a  dramatic  narrative  of  absorbing  interest,  dealing  with  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

A  new  series  of  Stories  dealing  with  the  further  adventures  of  the  now  famous  Thompson  by 


CUTCLIFFE  HYNE, 


who  has,  in  this  series,  created  a  character  that  will  probably  eclipse  the  fame  of  “  Dr.  Nikola,”  “  Sherlock  Holmes,”  and  his  own  “.GtdaSiSH 
Kettle.”  The  interest  aroused  by  the  dauntless  Thompson’s  startling  experience  is  world-wide,  and  it  is  now  obvious  that  he  has  Wcflsw 

ONE  OF  THE  “WINDSOR’S”  BIG  SUCCESSES. 


THE  SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

will  prove  the  most  varied,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most  instructive  that  any  magazine  has  yet  published. 

THIS  SUPERB  DOUBLE  NUMBER 


(  rrs 


\  tr 


.  ~T 


will  be  printed  on  special  art  paper,  and  contain  illustrations  by 

ALL  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

WINDSOR  XMAS . Is. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.’S 


LIST. 


MAX  ADELER’S  NEW  STORY. 


A  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOK. 


CAPTAIN  BLUITT.  6s. 

The  SCOTSMAN  says  : — “  There  are  chapters  of  delicious  humour,  and  many 
pages  of  pure  fun,  which  are  excellent.” 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says: — “Max  Adeler  has  struck  a  new  vein,  rich  with 
humour,  and  mingled  with  a  pathos  as  full  and  deep  and  tender  as  anything  that 
ever  came  from  Dickens’s  immortal  pen.  This  is  a  great  praise,  and  it  is  deserved.” 

GUY  BOOTH BY’S  GREATEST  NOVEL. 

FAREWELL  NIKOLA.  5s. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  have  followed  with  eager  curiositv  the  unique 
adventures  of  the  most  popular  character  in  all  modern  fiction — Dr.  Nikola  the  in¬ 
scrutable.  He  and  his  cat  have  become  household  words  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  In  “  Farewell  Nikola  ”  reader  aqd  author  alike  bid  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  good-bye.  It  is  without  doubt  the  strangest  of  the  strange  tales  which  Mr. 
Guy  Boothby  has  written. 


By  ROBERT  NETLSON  STEPHENS, 

Author  of  “  Philip  Winwood,”  “  A  Gentleman  Player,”  Sec. 

CAPTAIN  RAVENSHAW.  6s. 

Not  since  the  absorbing  adventures  of  D’Artagnan  have  we  had  anything  so  good 
in  the  blended  vein  of  romance  and  comedy.  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  latest  novel  has 
given  us  a  tale  to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  The  background  of 
Elizabethan  London,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  dark  houses,  gives  excellent  scope 
for  deeds  of  enterprise  and  of  worth.  The  beggar  student,  the  rich  goldsmith,  the 
roisterer  and  the  rake,  the  fop  and  the  maid,  are  all  here  ;  foremost  amongst  them, 
Captain  Raven-haw  himself,  soldier  of  fortune  and  adventurer,  who,  after  escapades 
of  binding  interest,  finally  wins  a  way  to  fame  and  to  matrimony.  “  Captain 
Ravenshaw”  is  sure  to  find  favour,  for  in  incident,  plot,  and  design  the  author  has 
sustained,  if  he  has  not  advanced,  the  excellence  of  workmanship  which  distinguishes 
his  earlier  romances. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MR.  BARNES  OF 
NEW  YORK.” 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,”  See. 

The  FIGHTING  TROUBADOUR.  6s. 


THE  N I  DOING  NOD; 

or,  Once  upon  a  Time.  3s.  6d. 

By  H.  ESCOTT-INMAN, 

Author  of  “  The  One-Eyed  Griffin,”  “  Prince  Gibbley  Gobbley,”  “  Gobbo  Bobo.” 

Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Ernold  A.  Mason. 

The  SCOTSMAN  says  “  It  continues  with  the  happiest  effect  the  nonsensical, 
whimsical,  lanciful,  and  delightful  account  of  the  Pattypats,  by  which  its  writer  is 
already  known  to  the  world  of  coming  men  and  women.  Brisker  fooling  never  came 
fioin  Fairyland,  and  to  read  the  book  is  as  near  going  to  the  pantomime  as  literature 
can  go.” 


By  WILLIAM  LE  QLTEUX,  Author  of  “  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee,” 

“  Devil’s  Dice,”  &c. 

THE  TEMPTRESS.  3s.  6d. 

The  MANCHESTER  DISPA  TCII  says  : — “  The  season  can  hardly  produce  a 
book  more  full  of  exciting  interest.” 

The  WEEKLY  DISPA  TCH  says  : — “  As  enthralling  in  its  strange  incident,  its 
situations,  and  its  unexpected  denouewent  as  any  Mr.  Le  (Jueux  has  written.  To 
find  Mr.  Le  Queux’s  equal  at  this  kind  of  work  we  must  seek  writers  across  the 
Channel,  where  the  romance  of  mystery  and  crime  has  ever  found  its  most  masterful 
conceivers.” 


By  BURFORD  DELANNOY,  Author  of  “  Nineteen  Thousand  Pounds,”  &c. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES.  2s. 

In  the  matter  of  sensationalism  sheer  and  simple  Mr.  Burford  Delannoy  is  hard  to 
beat.  No  one  would  imagine  from  the  title  that  the  two  covers  of  this  novel  contain 
enough  mystery,  murder,  move-i  ent,  and  intrigue  to  provide  plots  for  half  a  dozen 
I  sensational  novels— enough  melodrama  to  keep  the  Adelphi  Theatre  going  for  a 
|  week.  The  book  fairly  stagge*s  one  with  the  quickness  with  which  sensation 
'  follows  sensation.  Nervous  persons  should  on  no  account  read  it. 


JUST  READY,  TV  >  MEW  VOLUMES  IN  “THE  ISTHMIAN 
LIBRARY.” 

ICE  SPORTS. 

Edited  by  THEODORE  A.  COOK. 


The  Bristol  Mercury  says  : — “  Has  a  sustained  interest  which  does  not  cease 
until  the  last  page  is  reached.  Full  of  incident,  full  of  fighting,  and  full  of  romance. 
‘  The  Fighiiifg  Troubadour  ’  is  undoubtedly  rne  of  the  best  novels  that  the  author 
of  ‘  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  ’  has  yet  written.” 

The  Daily  Mail  sa>s  :  —  “  Mr.  Gunfer  strikes  a  new  note.  More  than  all,  he 
brings  a  vivacity  of  touch  which  works  wonder.-.” 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of  “  The  Survivor,”  “  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,”  &c. 

MR.  BERNARD  BROWN.  3s.  6d. 

LLOYD'S  NEWS  says: — “Mr.  Oppenheim  occupies  a  place  in  the  very  fore 
rank  of  writers  of  sensational  fiction.  Nothing  (in  this  story)  for  a  moment  over¬ 
steps  the  bounds  of  probability,  the  air  of  truth  giving  the  story  a  fascination  for 
even  the  most  hardened  reader  of  sensational  fiction.” 


Included  in  the  volume  are  comprehensive  chapters  on  Tobogganing,  Speed 
Skating,  Skating  in  the  Fens,  the  Sport  of  Skilobning,  Bandy  or  Ice  Hockey,  Ice 
Boats,  Ice  Boat  Sailing,  Curling,  Sledging.  No  single  author  has  been  made 
responsible,  but  authorities  on  every  form  of  ice  sport  have  contributed  sections  on 
those  subjects  in  which  they  possess  especial  information,  and  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  McCULLUM  HILL,  S.  KING 
FARLOW,  Mrs.  ALEX.  TWEEDIE,  and  Cape.  FERRAND. 
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ATHLETICS. 


By  W.  BEACH  THOMAS. 

Late  President  of  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club.  Illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Dealing  fully  with  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  containing  chapters  by  R.  R. 
CONWAY,  C.  N.  JACKSON,  W.  M.  FLETCHER,  Dr.  A.  H.  MUNRO,  and 
others. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 

BEQI8TEBED  AS  A  NEW8PAPEB. 

Pr.nted  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London  —Saturday,  38  December ,  1901. 
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